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Have You Seen the Adler 
Collegian McBedwin Finish? 


M*: young men think it the finest 
clothing development they’ve 
ever seen. No body lining is used. 
Artistic tailoring alone produces the 
effect. Outrivals full silk lining in 
beauty. Lasts as long as the coat it- 
self. Yet it costs you nothing extra. 


Adler Collegian Clothes are made 
to keep you looking your best. All- 
wool fabrics for wear; silk-sewn seams 
to hold their style; double shrunk to 
prevent warping and shrinking. Made 
to please the critical. Priced to suit 
the average income. 


Ask our dealer in your town to 
show you the Adler Collegian Clothes 
with McBedwin Finish—learn what 
real clothes values are these days. 


Made by 


DAVID ADLER & SONS 
COMPANY ~- Milwaukee 


Makers of stylish GOOD clothes since 1849 
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ADLER COLLEGIAN 





CLOTHES 


Smart styles for every man of 17 to7o 
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| “How did the groom look?” _ 4 
WOU may as well be frank No one pays much 


attention to him—with one exception But / 
it’s worth being dressed exactly right for “her” 
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Our clothes are correct in every SE 


i style and quality detail | ie 
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HE question of protecting the small inves- 
tor is not only one of permanent economic By JA i bb @ 

importance but has a continued personal 

interest for millions of individuals. The 
subject has been discussed many times from many viewpoints. High wages during the 
war and the Liberty Loans created new armies of stock and bond holders. The great 
industrial boom of 1919 carried with it the flotation of thousands of new stocks. Now 
the whole subject is up again in most insistent form because of the failure in the early 
part of this year of between fifty and a hundred stock-brokerage 
firms in New York City alone. Though many of these were 
small, others carried on the most extensive operations and 
failed, in several cases, with liabilities amounting to millions. 
There are so many ways in which money may be lost and 
is lost in the purchase of stocks, and so many plans and 
schemes for protecting the small buyer, that one hardly knows 
where to begin. But an essential fact is that the largest single 
market for securities, and especially for 
stocks, in this country is the New York Stock 
Exchange. The 1100 members of that body 
are authorized to deal in bonds with a par 
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value of more than $37,000,000,000 and stocks of 
a par value of nearly $18,500,000,000, in addi- 
tion to nearly 32,000,000 shares of stock without 
par value. : 

The brokers who belong to the Stock Exchange are members of 437 different firms, 
ranging from comparatively small and unimportant partnerships up to J. P. Morgan & 
Co. itself. In the public mind the Stock Exchange is almost synonymous with the words 
“Wall Street.””. To a large extent the public looks upon the Stock Exchange and all 
manner of promoters, stock salesmen and brokers as part of the same piece of financial 
machinery of which the Stock Exchange is the essential cog. The Stock Exchange is 
blamed no doubt for many evils for which it is not responsible, but on the other hand 
it is by far and away the chief link in the chain by which securities reach the hands of 
the public. 

Thus the first and most natural approach to the subject of protecting the small 
investor is to discover the attitude of the Stock Exchange. It is true that among the 
stock brokers who failed in recent months only a very small fraction were members of 
the Stock Exchange. It is true also 
that though severe losses have been 
sustained in the purchase of Stock Ex- 
change securities in the last few years 
the losses were perhaps no greater than 
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among business operations in general, and certainly the 
vast flood of get-rich-quick shares which were sold so freely 
in recent years were only in the rarest instances listed on 
the Stock Exchange. 

But the Stock Exchange is so large and powerful that 
its responsibilities are correspondingly great. If the small 
investor is to be safeguarded and the standard of protec- 
tion raised the Stock Exchange must obviously take the 
lead. For that reason these questions were put to Seymour 
L. Cromwell, president of the Stock Exchange: 

What specific objection has the Stock Exchange to the 
regulation of its members by the state banking department 
or other state authority? Why should brokers, who handle 
large sums of money, object to being licensed and con- 
trolled like banks and other similar institutions? 

If the Stock Exchange objects to this sort of treatment, 
what constructive proposal has it to make regarding the 
whole question of bucket shops, get-rich-quick stock selling 
and financial swindling? 

Many customers have urged that all brokers be placed 
under state control, on the ground that the average 
customer is no more competent to pick out a good sound 
broker than he is able to choose a strong bank or insurance 
company. These latter institutions have long been regu- 
lated by the state. 

Mr. Cromwell replied: ‘‘The Stock Exchange is not 
against legislation which will accomplish good, and there 
is nobody so thoroughly in favor of such legislation. But 
the danger of licensing, above all, to me is the lowering 
of the standard instead of the raising of it.’’ 


Objections to Licensing Systems 


a E CONSIDER that it would be a very easy thing 

for aman to get a license. We have seen an extraor- 
dinary amount of that in the personal letters that a lot 
of these bucket-shop men have received from really 
prominent persons. 


“Now if a man came with letters of that character he 


could probably get a license, and it would not make much 
difference who he was. After a man once has a license 
he can go on doing business until he has been proved 
guilty. A very complete case would have to be made out 
against him before the license could be taken away. 

“We feel that a man going into the rural districts with 
a license, with a badge, would carry with him practically 
the stamp of approval of the state, almost a guaranty from 
the state, and that a great many very bad brokers and 
promoters would slip in. We regard that as a dangerous 
thing. This licensing will not only lull the prospective 
investor into a false security but it would afford the bogus 
broker a valuable means of securing new business. 

“Moreover, the honest broker with his well-earned 
reputation dislikes the attempt to substitute a license for 
reputation and credit. He dislikes the company which he 
believes such a system would necessitate.” 

In a recent speech to members of the Stock Exchange 
President Cromwell said that “licensing doesn’t stop fraud- 
ulent practices any more than registering a vicious dog 
will prevent him from biting.” 

Nearly all proposals for the licensing and regulation of 
brokers are coupled with a measure of control over the 
issuance of securities. But Mr. Cromwell in his interview 
called attention to the fact, regarding which there seems 
to be no dispute, that the listing requirements of the Stock 
Exchange are much more strict than those of any law. 

“‘But aside from our own securities and considering only 
those which are outside, we feel that there is a great danger 
in having the superintendent of banks, secretary of state 
or other official receive applications for securities and put 
upon them the stamp of approval of the state. We feel 
that a situation like that would mean a real interference 
with legitimate business, which might be countenanced if 
it would stop the bad things. But the danger of stamping 
the approval of the official of the state on an issue of 
securities is that you cannot easily take it off again. The 
thing does not stand on its own feet, which 
an ordinary speculation or investment 
must do.” 

Mr. Cromwell’s reference to the ease 
with which the owners of bucket shops 
and other financial swindlers have been 
able to get letters of recommendation from 
prominent people has an exceedingly im- 
portant bearing on the attitude of the 
Stock Exchange toward any legislation 
that looks toward the control of bro- 
kers. The bucket shops, which are so- 
called brokers that either do not really 
buy securities or having bought them im- 
mediately sell against their customers, 
are in almost every case dependent for 
existence upon being able to get the quo- 
tations of stock prices made upon the 
floor of the Stock Exchange and nowhere 
else. Unless these can be had quickly by 
telegraph or telephone the bucket shop 
soon goes out of business. 


But the Stock Exchange, owing to its autocratic power 
and perhaps monopolistic character, as well as its freedom 
from state regulation, is able to deny and does deny its ticker 
service or quotations to many of those who ask for them. 
It also frequently rips out the telegraph wires from brokers 
who are not members of the exchange but who have been 
granted the ticker service. This is done upon evidence that 
these brokers are bucketing their orders. Whatever the 
defects or faults of the Stock Exchange may be, there is 
not the slightest doubt that it has broken up numerous 
great and powerful rings of bucket-shop gamblers by the 
simple and expeditious device of tearing out their wires, 
as well as those of many individual bucket shops. Indeed, 
the many brokerage failures in recent months were precipi- 
tated by action on the part of the Stock Exchange in de- 
priving what it suspected to be bucket shops of their 
tickers. 

Now it is asserted by the Stock Exchange that many of 
these bucket shops, and rings or groups of them, have had 
the most powerful of political backing. Nor is there the 
slightest doubt that bucket shops, like race tracks, gam- 
bling houses, liquor interests and other easy-money forms 
of business, have had in many instances the support of 
politicians. Mr. Cromwell says: ‘‘ We believe that it is 
greatly to the public benefit for us to have this, you can 
call it ‘autocratic’ power, if you want to. We believe we 
are the last ditch, in the way of defense, against these 
swindlers. We believe that we are the one agency that the 
public authorities can use to accomplish what they want, 
if they want to. When the wires were taken out of one of 
these houses last year, the pressure that was exercised was 
such that we are convinced that the cure cannot come 
from that source’’—political control. 

“Tn some of the recent flagrant failures of bucket-shop 
houses men who had held: public office were partners or 
directors. Any man in the public service who may have 
even a remote interest financially or otherwise in—let me 
say—bucket shops or stock-swindling concerns might be 
able to block the active efforts of honest officials in the 
enforcement of the law. It has another significant feature 
in that, if reputable stock exchanges were to be placed 
under the control of the states through incorporation, not 


’ only would their powers of discipline be menaced but they 


might be subject to demands under threats of interference 
which would be extremely serious and detrimental to the 
maintenance of free financial markets.” 

One does not have to take the word of the Stock Ex- 
change for the existence of strong connecting links between 
bucket shops and politicians. It is a matter of common 
knowledge in New York that one of the most active 
defenders of the largest bucket shop that has failed this 
year was prominent in the political life of the state. 


References That Mean Nothing 


NOTHER fact that must be taken into consideration 
is the ease with which swindling brokers appear to get 
letters of recommendation even from men of high standing 
in the banking and business world. Mr. Cromwell said that 
he knew that some bucket shops have been able to obtain 
the finest of bank references. ‘‘We know that prominent 
men have been inveigled into giving introductions to prac- 
tically chance acquaintances, and in many cases these ref- 
erences, honestly but foolishly given, have been utilized to 
promote swindling in the Street and out of it. 

“Tt has sometimes seemed to be sufficient for a deposi- 
tor to have a substantial bank account to justify the offi- 
cers of a bank in giving him letters of introduction that 
imply business integrity and responsibility. This failure 
on the part of banks to investigate character has at times 
been responsible for the distribution of securities of doubt- 
ful value, and consequent losses to the public.” 

It is obvious of course that a bucket shop can maintain 
a relatively larger bank deposit or appropriate a much 
larger sum for advertising than a legitimate broker, be- 
cause it does not have to use its capital in its business, and 
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therefore can pile it up in a bank to make an impressive 
showing, or spend it for advertising purposes. 

In view of these facts there is a very obvious dilemma 
presented. Many people feel that the Stock Exchange 
is not strict enough in keeping its quotations and ticker 
service out of the hands of irresponsible swindlers, and it 
has been urged to far greater severity in this respect. But 
other people say that it is an arbitrary and arrogant 
institution when it rips out wires from bucket shops without 
due process of law. The question is whether under state 
control it would be easier or more difficult for the bucket 
shops to get the stock quotations and ticker service. 

In discussing the position of the stockbroker Mr. Crom- 
well laid stress on the fact that the broker is a confidential 
and personal agent of his client. Brokers look upon their 
position as only slightly removed from the professional 
relationship of the lawyer or physician, where the question 
of personal character is more important even than that of 
finances. The relation is looked upon as one of close 
personal confidence, and there is no profession that is sup- 
posed to guard information regarding the affairs of its 
clients more jealously than that of the stockbroker. 


Confidential Relationships 


HE position taken by most brokers is that though they 

handle money and securities for their principals they 
handle them not asa bank does, but as a personal agent. 
Very few customers have personal checking accounts in 
brokerage firms, and a broker is not supposed to act for 
everyone who chooses to come into his office. He acts only 
for the principals with whom he is willing to assume the 
confidential relationship involved in the employment, and 
customers are expected to select as their brokers men whom 
they personally know, in whom they have personal con- 
fidence and whom they can trust. 

In other words, brokers take the position that they doa 
less public business than banks or insurance companies, 
and for the state to come in and assume supervision would 
be to substitute forms and red tape for the personal con- 
tact that is the whole spirit of the business. They argue 
that their position is like that of an executor or other 
personal agent holding property of another, and that it is 
a question of personal honesty and character rather than 
of concrete facts in the form of financial statements and 
balance sheets, that quickly show to the examiner of an 
insurance company or bank whether such institutions are 
insolvent or not. 

Whatever the soundness of this argument may be, brokers 
assert that under a license and control system the state 
authorities would be swamped with a flood of applications 
from all manner of irresponsible parties, and that there 
would be no practical system of keeping out the crooks. It 
would be difficult to set a minimum amount of capital, 
as with a bank or insurance company, as avery poor broker 
if honest and skillful is just as good as, and in fact a great 
deal better than, a wealthy but dishonest one. 

It has long been maintained by the Stock Exchange 
that by selecting its own members, who at all times are 
wholly subject to the control of experienced governors, it 
has produced and maintained high standards of business 
honor and integrity, with of course minor exceptions, in 
the eyes of men best fitted to know. State control, with 
its complemental license, it is argued, cannot itself produce 
or maintain high standards of business honor and integrity, 
and under such supervision the control by the governing 
body of its members would be gone. 

It is feared that any crook with enough money to hire 
good lawyers could get an injunction compelling the 
Stock Exchange to give him ticker service, and continue 
to do business until the case was fought out in the courts. 
It is argued that not only the swift removal of tickers from 
outside concerns suspected of bucketing but the equally 
swift discipline of its own members upon frequent occa- 
sions would be interfered with by all manner of legal 
objections and obstacles. 

Mr. Cromwell stated that in one of the 
Middle Western States which has a blue- 
sky law that has been advertised as 
working well, the exchange has had more 


than almost anywhere else, and has had 
to pull out many of them. 

It may be argued that the Stock Ex- 
change should take the leadership in put- 
ting statutes upon the books that will 
restrict bucket shops, get-rich-quick op- 
erations and bogus investments generally, 
and that its failure to do so has been’ 
important reason for the growth of su 
parasites. Mr. Cromwell spoke of 
blue-sky laws as cumbersome and as being 
obstacles to the distribution of bona/fide 
securities. 

He also expressed the view that most 
of these laws have not. yet accom- 
plished enough to make them a mode! 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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EFF RANNEY lived on the road from 
J East Harbor to Fraternity, some eight 

miles from the bay. He was, at the 
period of which I write, a man fifty-seven 
years old, and his life had been as completely 
uneventful as life can be. He had never 
had an adventure, had never suffered a 
catastrophe, had never achieved any great 
thing, had never even been called upon to 
endure a particularly poignant grief. He was born in the 
house where he still lived and save for one trip to Portland 
had never crossed the county line. He married the daugh- 
ter of a man whose farm lay on the other side of Frater- 
nity. She was not particularly pretty at any time; and 
he had never any passion for her, though he had always 
liked her well enough, and had always been kind. His 
father and mother lived till he was in his forties, then 
died peaceably in their beds. He had been a child of their 
later years, and before they died they had become almost 
completely helpless, so that he felt it was time for them 
to go. He and his wife had three children, all of whom 
grew to maturity. The oldest, a girl, married an East 
Harbor boy who later moved to Augusta; the other two, 
boys, went to Augusta to work in a factory there, pre- 
ferring the ordered hours of confined toil to the long and 
irregular tasks upon the farm. 

Now and then Jeff’s wife departed to visit her daughter, 
leaving him to keep bachelor hall alone. He managed 
comfortably enough; his life, then as always, followed a 
well-ordered and familiar routine. He rose at daylight, 
cared for his stock, made his own breakfast, did whatever 
tasks lay before him for the day, finished his chores before 
cooking supper at night, washed the dishes, read the eve- 
ning paper till he fell asleep in his chair, and then went to 
bed. Now and then in the spring and summer months he 
found time to catch a mess of trout; now and then in the 
fall or winter he shot a partridge or a rabbit. When there 
was a circus in Hast Harbor, or a fair, he went to town for 
the day. When there was a dance in the Grange Hall he 
and his wife had used to go; but they had long since ceased 
these frivolities. 

Jeff’s farm was well kept; he had a profitable orchard, 
his cows were of good stock. When the price of feed made 
the enterprise worth while he raised a few pigs. There was 
no mortgage on the farm, his taxes were paid, he owed no 
bills, his buildings were in good condition, he owned a 
secondhand automobile and a piano, and he had some few 
hundred dollars in the bank. It is fair to say that by the 
standards of the community in which he lived he was a 
prosperous man. He was also a just man, and he had a 
native sense and wit which his neighbors respected. 

One November day, some years before this time of which 
I propose to write, he woke early and looked from his 
kitchen window and saw a deer feeding on the windfalls in 
his orchard. He shot the animal through the open win- 
dow; and the spike horns, still attached to a fragment of 
the skull, were kept on the marble-topped table in the 
parlor of the farmhouse. The shooting of this deer was 
the most exciting, the most interesting thing that had ever 
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happened to Jeff until that series of incidents in which 
romance and drama were so absorbingly mingled, and 
which is to be here set down. 

It was a day in October. He had planned to go down 
into his woodlot and manufacture stove wood, to be stored 
for use during the winter that was still twelve months 
away. But when he awoke in the morning a cold rain was 
lashing his window, and a glance at the sky assured him 
the rain would continue all that day. He decided to post- 
pone the outdoor task. A few errands in town wanted 
doing, so he put before his animals sufficient water for 
their needs till night, threw a thing or two into the tonneau 
of his ear, secured the curtains, cranked the engine and 
started for East Harbor. Since the road was muddy and 
somewhat rutted, and he had no chains, it was necessary 
for him to drive slowly; and his late start made it almost 
noon when he slid down the steep and muddy hill into the 
town. He parked his car at an angle in the middle of the 
street and went to the restaurant presided over by Bob 
Bumpass for his midday meal. Eating at a restaurant on 
his trips to town was one of the things Jeff accounted 
luxuries. 

Bob, fat and amiable as a Mine Host out of Dickens, 
asked Jeff what he wanted; and Jeff ordered Regular 
Dinner Number Three: Vegetable soup, fried haddock, 
pie and coffee; thirty-five cents. Not till he had given his 
order did Jeff perceive that a certain excitement was in the 
air. 

There were two other customers having lunch near 
where he sat. One was Dolph Bullen, whose haberdashery 
was among the most prosperous of East Harbor mercantile 
establishments; the other was the chief of police, Sam 
Gallop, a wordy man. Bob Bumpass, having taken Jeff’s 
order and served his soup, leaned against the counter to 
talk with these two men. Jeff perceived that Sam was 
telling over again a story that had evidently been told 
before. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Sam, “‘he came right along when I took 
a hold of him. And he had the necklace in a’‘kind of a 
leather case in his pocket the whole time.” 

“You took him right off the Boston boat, didn’t you?” 
Dolph asked. 

“Yep,” said Sam. “Right out of his stateroom. He 
had his suitcase open on the bunk when I knocked on the 
door. I didn’t wait for him to let mein. Just opened her 
right up and went in; and he looked at me kind of im- 
pudent; and he says, ‘Hullo,’ he says. ‘What’s the mat- 
ter?’ Cool as you want.” 

“He come in here one day this summer, when the yacht 
was in here,’’ Bob commented. ‘I kind of liked his looks.” 


“Sending You Down to the Cabin at a Moment When I Knew 
He Would te There. 
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So That You Might Catch Him”’ 


Sam shook his head ponderously. 
“Them’s the worst kind. But he didn’t 
fool me.” 

“Name’s Gardner, 
asked. 

Bob nodded. “Frank Gardner. 
Viles for six-seven years, he said.” 

The chief of police was not willing that his part in the 
affair should be forgotten. He was a round-faced, bald, 
easy-going man; but he knew his rights, knew that in this 
drama which had been played he had a leading réle. 

“T says to him, ‘Matter enough,’”’ he continued im- 
portantly. “‘I got a warrant for you,’ I says. And he 
asked me what for; and I told him for stealing Mrs. Viles’ 
jewels. He got red enough at that, and mad looking, I’ll 
tell you. And he started to say something. But I shut 
him up. ‘You can tell that to someone else,’ I says. ‘My 
job’s to take you up to jail.’ Then he asked who swore out 
the warrant; and I told him old Viles did; and at that he 
shut up like a clam, and snapped his suitcase shut, and 
came along. I found the things when I went through his 
clothes, up’t the jail.” 

He had more to tell, and when Bob Bumpass had 
brought Jeff his fried haddock and resumed his place as 
auditor Sam took up the telling. How Leander Viles had 
come to him, demanding the arrest of his secretary; how 
he had insisted that the millionaire swear out a warrant; 
how incensed Viles had become at this insistence. 

“T’ll tell you,’’ said Sam emphatically, “he got right 
purple, till I thought the man’d burst; and he sort of fell 
down in a chair, grabbing at his chest; and then he got 
white as can be.”’ 

Dolph nodded. ‘‘ Men like him, big and fat, and full of 
whisky all the time—they go that way. He’s got a temper 
too. Some day when he’s good and mad that heart of his 
will crack on him.” 

Their talk continued, and Jeff continued to listen. In 
any issue it is instinctive for mankind to take sides. Dolph 
and Bob Bumpass were inclined to think a mistake had 
been made. “I don’t believe he aimed to steal that neck- 
lace at all,’ said Bob; and Jeff found himself agreeing with 
the restaurant man. The three were still discussing the 
matter when Jeff finished his pie, paid his score and went 
his way. 

His errands kept him busy all that afternoon. An ax 
handle, two or three pounds of nails, four feet of strap iron 
and a box of shells from the hardware store; a pair of 
overalls from Dolph Bullen; oatmeal, coffee, sugar and 
salt from the grocer; a bag of feed from the hay and grain 
market at the foot of the street. These errands were 
attended with much casual conversation, chiefly concerned 
with the arrest of the jewel thief. Late in the afternoon 
Jeff sought out Ed Whalen, who dealt in coal and wood, 
and made a deal by which Ed would buy from him a dozen 
cords of stove wood, to be delivered while snow was on the 


isn’t it?” Dolph 


He’s worked for old 
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ground. Ed’s office was near the water front; and when 
Jeff came out he perceived the Viles yacht at her anchor- 
age a little above the steamboat wharf. Jeff studied the 
craft for a while admiring!y, and he wondered how much 
she had cost. ‘‘As much as my whole farm,” he guessed. 
““Or mebbe more.” 

Night was coming swiftly; the lights aboard the yacht 
were turned on while he stood there, and her portholes 
appeared like round and luminous eyes. He could dimly 
see a sailor or two, in oilskins, under the deck lamps. 
Rain was still falling, cold and implacable. ‘‘Guess the 
folks that live on her are keeping dry, inside,” he hazarded. 
He tried to picture to himself their manner of life, so differ- 
ent from his own, as he went back up the hill toward where 
he had left his car. 

A farmer from Winterport, whom he had not seen for 
years, halted him on the corner above Dolph’s store, and 
they talked together for a space in the shelter of the 
entrance to the bank. A whistle down the harbor an- 
nounced the coming of the Boston boat; and before they 
separated another whistle told of her departure. Then 
Jeff had trouble cranking his car. He had forgotten to 
cover the hood, and the ignition wires and plugs were wet. 
One cylinder caught at last; and then another; and 
finally all four. He had already loaded in his purchases 
on the floor and seat of the tonneau. The bag of feed lay 
along the seat. 

The Winterport man had reported that the steamship 
line would make a new rate for apples by the barrel to 
Boston that fall; and Jeff decided to go down to the wharf 
and make inquiries. He parked his car on the edge of the 
wharf, in the lee of the freight sheds, and this time threw 
an old rubber blanket over the hood to keep the plugs dry, 
before turning toward the office. With the departure of 
the boat, business hereabouts was done for the day; and 
save for a light in the office, and another on the pier toward 
shore, the wharf was dark. Jeff’s errand occupied some 
ten minutes’ time; and while he was inside a fiercer squall 
of rain burst over the harbor. 
drumming on the roof. 

When the squall had passed he returned to his car and 
took the blanket off the hood and threw it into the dark 
cavern of the tonneau, then cranked the engine 
and turned around and started home. His lights, 
run from the magneto, were dim and uncertain; 
his attention was all upon the road. The car 
skidded and slid and slued 
and bumped; but it came 
to no disaster. He drove 
into his own barn toward 
seven o’clock in the eve- 
ning, and left his pur- 
chases untouched while 
he went into the house to 
change into overalls, so 
that he might do his 
chores. 

When he came back 
into the barn hesaw some- 
one standing motionless 
beside the machine. He 
lifted the lantern which 
he carried, so that its light 
flooded the still figure, 
and perceived that the 
person who stood there, 
facing him, was a woman. 

This woman, in these 
surroundings, was an 
amazing apparition. 
Against the background 
of his old hayrick, still 
half full of hay, Jeff saw 
her outlined. She wore a 
sailor’s oilskin coat, buttoned 
about her throat; and beneath 
the skirts of the draggled coat he 
glimpsed slim silk-clad ankles and 
badly soiled white satin pumps. 
She wore no hat; her hair was 
wet and all awry; and there was 
a thin streak of blood from a 
scratch upon her temple that had 
trickled down across the bridge 
of her nose in aslanting direction. 
Yet in spite of these difficulties 
he perceived that she was very 
beautiful. 

At sight of her Jeff had stopped in his tracks and 
still stood motionless with surprise, the lantern in 
his lifted hand. The woman’s white fingers fumbled 
nervously at the fastenings of the oilskin coat she 
wore; she waited for a moment in silence; but when 
he did not speak she nodded in an uneasy little way 
and stammeringly said to him, ‘‘Goodevening!’’ Her 
voice was full and throaty and pleasantly modulated. 

Jeff replied, ‘“‘Howdo!”’ 

She began to speak very rapidly. 


He could hear the water 


“You’re probably wondering how I came here. I was 
in your car. On the floor of the back seat. Almost 
crushed. That big bag fell off the seat on top of me when 
you hit that terrible bump. It banged my head down on 
a piece of iron. I’m afraid it has bled a little. I was almost 
smothered. The road was so rough.” 

She was panting as though she had run a race; and Jeff 
watched her steadfastly for a moment, and then, for sheer 
relief from his astonishment, gripped the commonplace 
with both hands. 

“You better come in the house and wash up,” he told 
her slowly, ‘‘and get warm. I guess you’re kind of wet.” 

She nodded. ‘‘Yes. I’d like that. I’d like to do that.”’ 

He perceived that she was fighting for self-control, 
putting down the revolt of jangling nerves. 

““Come through here, ma’am,”’ he bade her, and led the 
way through the woodshed and into the kitchen. There 
he set his lantern on the table and brought fresh water from 
the pump. “‘I’ve been away since morning,” he explained. 
“The water in the tank is cold. You want to wait till I 
heat some up?” 

She shook her head. “This will do finely.” 

He went through into the bedroom and returned with a 
heavy porcelain bowl, which he set in the sink, removing 
the granite-ware washbasin. The woman had sunk down 
limply in a chair beside the table. Jeff, careful not to dis- 
tress her by his scrutiny, unwrapped a fresh bar of soap, 
brought out a clean towel. Then with half a dozen motions 
he threw shavings and bits of kindling into the stove, 
touched a match to them, laid a stick or two of hardwood 
atop. “That’ll warm the kitchen up pretty quick,” he 
told her. He understood that she wished to be alone, yet 
was notsure what heshould do. At last he said awkwardly, 
*T’ll be doing the chores,’’ and lighted a lamp for her, then 
took the lantern and departed through the shed again. 
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When he had gone only a few steps he stopped, consid- 
ered, then returned and knocked upon the door through 
which he had come out. She bade him enter; and when 
he did so he found her on her feet, unfastening the long 
black coat. 

“You could go into the bedroom,” he said tentatively. 

She shook her head, smiling gratefully. “I’m sure this 
is fine. But I would like a comb.” 

“T’ll get my wife’s for you,”’ he replied; and brought it 
to her. Mrs. Ranney was a good housekeeper; the comb 
was as clean as new. ‘‘ Would there be anything else?’”’ he 
asked when she had thanked him for it. 

“No. But you’re very kind to me.” 

“T’ll get the chores done,” he replied uncomfortably, and 
this time departed in good earnest to the barn. 

When he had fed and watered the stock, finding a relief 
in the familiar routine, he removed his purchases from the 
ear. Saw where the woman had crouched on the floor. 
The rubber blanket which he had thrown in at the wharf 
must have fallen across her back; the heavy sack of feed 
might well have crushed her. ‘‘Lucky she wa’n’t worse 
hurt,” he told himself. He was full of speculations, full of 
questions, half dazed with wonder. Women of such a sort 
as this were as though they lived in another world. Yet she 
was in his kitchen now. 

It was necessary for him to go back to the house to get 
the milking pails. Again he knocked upon the door, and 
the woman bade him come in. She had laid aside the oil- 
skins; he was not able at once to understand just what it 
was she wore. A dress, but of a sort unfamiliar to his eyes. 
He had seen magazine pictures of such things. An evening 
gown, décolletté. Her hair was loose in a warm cloud 
about her smooth shoulders, and she was leaning above 
the stove. 

“T’m sorry,”’ she apologized, flushing with some con- 
fusion. “I’m trying to get it dry.” 

He would have backed out of the kitchen. “I’m not ina 
hurry, ma’am.” 

But she cried warmly, “No, no, it’s all right. Come in.” 

“T come to get the milk pails,”’ he explained. “I scalded 
them out this morning.”’ He took them from the draining 
board at one end of the sink. “T’ll go milk now.” 

She asked diffidently, ‘‘Can’t I be starting supper while 
you’re doing that?” 

Jeff smiled faintly. ‘‘I’m used to cooking. I know where 
the things are.”’ 

“‘T can cook,” she assured him. “‘ What are we going to 
have for supper?’’ She was beginning to see some humor 
in the situation. 

“Why I just figured to scramble some eggs, and make 
coffee,” Jeff confessed. ‘‘The things are in the pantry, in 
through the dining room,” he added. 

“T’ll have supper all ready when you come back,” she 
promised. 

He said reluctantly, ‘‘ Well, all right,’’ and left her there. 

When he returned, half an hour later, he found her, her 
hair in a loose braid, wearing one of his wife’s aprons, busy 
about the kitchen table. “I’ve everything ready,”’ she 
told him, ‘‘but I waited, so that things would be nice and 
hot.” 

“T got to separate the milk first,’’ he explained. 

She nodded and, while he performed that operation, 
busied herself with egg beater and mixing bowl. He took 
the cream down cellar, set the skim milk in the shed for his 
hogs. When he had washed his hands and face she sum- 
moned him to supper in the dining room. She had made an 
omelet and toast, and her coffee was better than his. He 
ate with the silent intentness of a hungry man. Afterward 
she insisted on washing the dishes, while he read, fitfully 
enough, yet with an appearance of absorption, the paper 
that had been left that afternoon in the mail box before 
the door. There was something grotesquely domestic in 
the situation, and Jeff’s pulses were pounding with wonder 
at it all. 

He had asked the woman no single question. There 
were a thousand questions he desired to ask, but an innate 
delicacy restrained him. The glamour of the hour had 
dazed this man; his senses were confused. There was an 
unreality about the whole experience. The dishes, rattling 
in the sink, sounded no differently than when his wife 
washed them. The illusion that it was his wife who had 
come home in this.guise had for a moment dominion over 
him. The lines of newsprint. staggered and swam before 
his inattentive eyes. He wondered, wondered, wondered. 
But he asked no question of his guest. 

When she had finished her self-appointed task and come 
into the dining room where he was sitting she seemed to. 
expect a catechism; but Jeff kept his eyes upon his paper, 
as a man clings to a safe anchorage, till at last she was 
forced to speak. 

“T’ve been expecting you to question me,” she said 
uncertainly. 

Jeff looked up at her then and found some reassurance 
in the fact that the silence was thus broken. “I’ve been 
expecting you’d tell me without asking,” he said, smiling 
faintly at her. 

“T ought to,” she nodded. “But there’s so much to tell; 
and it must sound so incredible to you. I hid in your car 
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at the wharf, blindly, not knowing who you were. I had 
to get away; wanted to get away. Anywhere. To hide. 
For a little while. I can pay you.” She spoké uncertainly, 
unwilling to give offense. 

Jeff shook his head good-humoredly. “I don’t run a 
boarding house, ma’am.” 

“T have to find some place where I can stay.” 

He was thoughtfully silent for a little, then asked, “How 
ong?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps only a little while.” 

“T guess you can stay here a while,” he said. 

“You spoke of your wife?” she suggested. 

“She’s visiting my daughter, over in Augusta,” Jeff ex- 
plained. “Won’t be back for a week anyways. I reckon 
it’d be easier for you if she was here; but you’re welcome 
anyways.” 

She looked down helplessly at the gown she wore. “It 
was a mad thing to do,” she whispered, half to herself. 
Jeff guessed what she was thinking. 

“T reckon you could wear some of my wife’s things,” he 
suggested. 

“Have you room for me?”’ 

There were two bedrooms on the ground floor of the farm- 
house; but he thought she would prefer a measure of 
isolation. “I can make the bed in the room upstairs,” he 
replied. 

“Won’t your neighbors be surprised that I am here?” 

Jeff considered that for a long time in silence, till she 
began to be afraid the obstacle was insuperable. Then his 
eyes lighted with recollection, and he said slowly, “My 
brother moved to California and married there, and his 
girl has been talking about coming to see us. We can let 
on you’re her.” : 

She cried with sudden friendly warmth in her tones, 
“You’re ever so kind tome. I appreciate it. Your taking 
me in so unquestioningly.”’ 

“That’s all right,’”’ he told her. 

“T’m going to take you at your word,” she exclaimed. 
“T’m going to stay.” 

I 

EFF RANNEY was a man habituated to routine; he 

fell naturally into a regular way of doing even irregular 
things. The next morning his life was on the surface as it 
had always been. He rose to his chores, returned to his 
breakfast, went into the woodlot and set about the task 
he had postponed the day before. The woman cooked 
breakfast and did the work about the kitchen that his wife 
might have done. It would have been easy for any out- 
sider to accept as fact her pretended status as Jeff’s niece 
from California. 

But Jeff was not deceived by the apparent normality 
of this new existence. The man was immensely curious 
about her, absorbed in the mystery which she personified. 
His thoughts all that day were full of conjectures, full of 
hypotheses, formed and as quickly thrown away. One 
guess he clung to as probable fact. It seemed to him cer- 
tain she had come ashore from that yacht which he had 
seen lying in East Harbor the night before; had come 
ashore as one who flees. But to the questions who she 
might be and why she had fled, he found a thousand an- 
swers and accepted none of them. 

The question of her identity was solved that night, for 
on the first page of his Boston paper a headline caught his 
eye. It read thus: 

MILLIONAIRE VILEs’ 
WIFE Is A SUICIDE 


His eyes moved down the closely printed column, intent 
on each word. Save for journalistic padding the first 
paragraph told the story: 

East Harpor, ME., Oct. 18—Lucia Viles, wife of Leander 
Viles, the millionaire banker, committed suicide here last night 
by drowning. She left the Viles yacht, which is anchored in the 
harbor, in a small rowboat, at a moment when a heavy squall of 
rain had driven the crew to shelter; and it is presumed that she 
threw herself into the water as soon as she had reached a suffi- 
cient distance so that she would not be seen. The tide was 
running out; and the rowboat was picked up by an incoming 
fisherman early this morning, down below the bell buoy, three 
miles from the yacht’s anchorage. The body has not been re- 
covered. Mr. Viles, millionaire husband of the dead woman, 
said to-day that she had been subject to fits of melancholy for 
some time. 
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Jeff read this while his guest was washing the dishes 
after supper. She had thrown herself zealously into these 
household tasks, as though her overstrained nerves found 
relief in them. When she came into the dining room after- 
ward he laid the paper down in such a manner that she 
must see the headline which had caught his eye. 

She did see it, caught up the paper, read hurriedly, 
looked up when she was done, to find him watching her. 

““You’ve read it?” she asked. He nodded. “I didn’t 
think they’d have it in the papers,’”’ she cried, as though 
appalled at what she had done. 

“Guess you didn’t make your boat fast when you 
landed,” Jeff suggested. 

_ She shook her head. 
they would think this.’ 

He studied her, surprised and thoughtful. “‘Won’t your 
husband be kind of worried about you?’ he suggested 


“No. I pushed it off. I hoped 


She Bade Him Enter; and When He 
Did So He Found Her on Her Feet, 
Unfastening the Long Black Coat 


mildly, and was startled 
at the fierce anger be- 
hind her reply. ~ 

“T. want him to be worried! Oh, I want him to be 
tortured!”’ she cried, and became absorbed once more in 
that which was printed on the page before her. ‘‘‘The 
body has not been recovered,’’’ she read aloud after a 
moment; and with a quick change of mood laughed at 
him, shuddering faintly. “It does give me a creepy feel- 
ing,” she said. 

“T should think it might,”’ Jeff assented mildly. ‘Yes, 
I should think it; would.” 

She was wearing a gingham dress belonging to his wife, 
which he had found at her request. Now, sitting across 
the table from him, she began to tremble and to laugh in 
nervous bursts of sound. 

Jeff asked, “‘What’sthematter? What youlaughing at?” 

“T can’t stop,’”’ she told him helplessly. ‘It just strikes 
me as funny, I can’t help laughing. If I didn’t laugh I 
should ery. They think I’m dead. Dead!’ The word was 
high pitched, almost like a scream. 

Jeff had seen feminine hysteria before; he said sternly, 
“You got tostop. Now you bestill.”’ 

The woman controlled herself at once, nodding reassur- 
ingly. “Yes, I’ll be still. I will be still,” she promised. 
“You won't let them find me here, will you? You won’t 
let them know I’m here?”’ 

“Andy Wattles stopped here this morning, in the 
truck,” Jeff answered. “I told him you’d come. He’d 
heard me say you was thinking of coming. It was safest 
to tell him.” 

“But I wasn’t thinking of coming!” she cried, appalled. 

“My brother’s girl from California was,’’ he reminded 
her; and she nodded over and over, as a child nods, to 
show her understanding and her acquiescence. Her trem- 
bling had ceased; her fright was passing. She went to bed 
at last, somewhat reassured. 

But the paper next day, in even larger headlines, an- 
nounced that doubt was cast upon the theory that she 
was a suicide. 

“Mr. Viles,’’ the reporter wrote, ‘‘said to-day he thought 
it possible his wife might have become temporarily insane; 
that she was subject to hours of extreme nervous depres- 
sion. It is known that she took a considerable sum of 
money from a safe in her cabin before she left the yacht. 
It is possible that she went ashore upon some errand 
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and was assaulted and 
robbed. The three pos- 
sibilities which the police 
of East Harbor are con- 
sidering are suicide, rob- 
bery and murder, or an 
insane flight.” Jeff smiled at the picture 
of Sam Gallop, the “police of East Har- 
bor,” considering anything. “In order 
to enlist every possible helper in the search 
for the missing woman,” the reporter 
added, ‘‘ Mr. Viles has offered a reward of 
a thousand dollars for her body or of ten 
thousand for information that will lead to 
her discovery alive.” 

The woman, when she read this, shivered with dread. 
“They will find me,” she told Jeff wearily. “‘Oh, I hoped 
they would believe me dead.” 

“T dunno as they’ll find you,” Jeff argued. ‘‘They’re 
not apt to look out this way. They’re more likely to think 
you headed for Boston or somewheres.”’ 

“Tt’s hopeless,”’ she insisted. “I think you’d better go 
tell them where I am, and get the money. The ten thou- 
sand dollars. Some good will come out of it, that way. 
I’d like you to have the money. You’ve been kind to me.” 

The man laughed reassuringly. ‘‘Shucks, ma’am,”’ he 
said. ‘‘What would I do with a lot of money like that? 
It’s no good except to buy things with, and I’ve got more 
things than I can take care of now. Don’t you fret your- 
self. They ain’t going to find you, ma’am.” 

“Everyone knows I’m here. Those women who came 
to-day ”? She moved her hands drearily. ‘‘Someone 
will tell.” . 

Jeff shook his head. ‘‘No, they won’t. That was Will 
Bissell’s wife and Mrs. McAusland. They heard from the 
store that you was here; and they’d heard my wife say 
you was coming.’ 

“Oh, they must have seen that I was 
unwilling to hurt him. 

“Different from us folks?’’ he asked, smiling at her 
understandingly. ‘Well, California folks are different 
from people around here. They’d have thought it was 
funny if you was like us.” 

“And my wearing your wife’s dress.” 

“T told ’em your trunk was lost. You had to have some- 
thing to work around the house in.” 

She was, in the end, unwillingly persuaded to a more 
hopeful point of view. But when she had gone up the 
stairs to her room Jeff sat for a long time, turning the 
newspaper in his hands, reading over and over that which 
was written there. She was so beautiful, so much more 
beautiful than anyone he had ever seen; and the gown 
she wore when she came to the farm had stamped itself 
upon his visual memory as a part of her beauty. That a 
reward of ten thousand dollars should have been offered 
for her discovery did not surprise Jeff; though it added to 
the glamour which cloaked her in his eyes. 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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disillusion halfway. He con- 

fronted his tardy enlighten- 
ment with a correctly cynical amuse- 
ment, his chagrin almost exactly 
counterbalanced by the satisfaction 
of a triumphant inner “‘I told youso”’ 
addressed to that other Mr. Simpson 
who had once written it William J. 

Edith had not justified the expecta- 
tions of this artless fellow; the shrewd 
and sardonic W. John had never ex- 
pected that she would. 

He surveyed her now, imperson- 
ally, aloof, observing that his pro- 
longed silence did not disturb her, 
that she was content to hear the ner- 
vous clock, the whit-whit-whit of the 
gas grate, her attention engaged with 
her seam, her lips puckered, her brows 
drawn faintly together. She no longer 
required conversation, his conversa- 
tion. His smile became perceptibly 
acid. They were all alike. 

In away, he had known from the 
very beginning, had been accessory 
before and during the fact to his own 
deception. It was a pity too. Out- 
wardly Edith left so little to be de- 
sired. He catalogued the items of this 
superficial appeal, admitting them 
ungrudgingly because their existence, 
in full measure, had been a prelimi- 
nary requisite to W. John Simpson’s 
notice. If Edith hadn’t been some- 
thing better than just pretty, if she 
hadn’t been amiable and, in the trivial 
exchanges of nascent acquaintance, 
clever, there would have been no il- 
lusions to be destroyed. 

He shouldered his just proportion 
of the blame. He’d helped her per- 
suade him that she was different; she 
couldn’t have convinced him if he 
hadn’t been willing—eager, even—to 
be convinced. 

She met his glance above the nee- 
dlework. Her lips relaxed and curved 
slowly. He admitted that she hada 
jolly smile. “Tired, John?” 

He nodded. He realized suddenly that he was very 
tired, tired of the whole silly quest. That very speech, for 
instance—he classified it savagely. Maternal, proprietary, 
without excuse. Just because he had fancied that a fellow 
could play about with her a bit she assumed a vested 
interest in him. Her property. 

“You shouldn’t do it! You’re just slaving for that Mr. 
McIntyre. He doesn’t appreciate you either. You ought 
to take care of yourself.” 

He held a bitter smile in decent leash. There it was, 
naked and shameless, if a fellow needed any better proof. 
She might just as well have added ‘‘because you belong to 
me now.” They all got that way. Sooner or later, no mat- 
ter how frivolously they began, they got that look in their 
eyes, that possessive quality in their voices, that tenderly 
superior attitude. And if you hadn’t been on your guard, 
hadn’t been wary and watched your step, they.could make 
it stick too. 

They couldn’t remember that it was just play. That 
was the whole trouble. No matter how it started they 
always ended by taking it in dull, deadly earnest. And even 
when your conscience was absolutely clear they could 
make you feel like a desperate cad for not taking it in ear- 
nest too. A fellow was a fool to jolly himself with that old 
dream of finding a girl who could keep or playing, who 
didn’t want young slender romance to grow old and fat 
and stupid. There wasn’t any such girl. They were all 
alike. 

“Of course I believe in working with all your might.” 
Edith rethreaded her needle. “‘But you oughtn’t to overdo 
it. Night work’s bad for you—and you’ve stayed at that 
old office five evenings in two weeks!”’ 

“Got some new accounts—keep us all hustling at first.’’ 

He achieved a passable counterfeit of a smile. She’d 
counted! She thought she had a right to keep tabs on his 
evenings! It was about time he got his eyes open. 

“It’s not as if they paid you extra either.” 

A finger on the purse strings too! He realized suddenly 
that she’d been vetoing nearly all expensive fun lately. 
They’d been going to movies instead of plays, eating after- 
wards at some soda fountain, dining at dinky Italian 
joints; she chose the Subway instead of taxicabs. Oh, she’d 
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She Thought She Had a Right to Keep Tabs on His 
Evenings! It Was About Time He Got His Eyes Open 


given him warning, sure enough. Her signals had flown in 
plain sight. And if she hadn’t practically told him to-night 
he might have let it go on for weeks—might have got him- 
self jammed in a corner. 

He came to his feet, moved by an instinct of escape. 

“‘T do feel all in. Guess I didn’t realize it. Been holding 
my nose against the old grindstone pretty steadily, for a 
fact. Bad company. Better go home and catch up on 
sleep.”’ 

She let him go too willingly. He almost stumbled on the 
stairs. His feet wanted to run. That was a near thing— 
nearer than usual. If he’d happened to ask her what she 
was making! He shivered at the recollection of that 
impulse, arrested just in time. 

It was always like this. You’d think you’d found one at 
last—found a girl who could play the game and stop at 
that—be a good comrade, dabble delightfully in senti- 
mental shallows—and the first thing you knew she had you 
sitting by a fire and watching her hem dish towels. 

It was lucky that he’d been working late. He could stay 
at the office every evening for a couple of weeks, and then 
taper down gently on any surviving intimacy, avoiding 
anything like a fuss. 

Of course she’d be sore. Probably in private she’d cry 
about it, and see that he guessed as much when they met— 
try to make him feel guilty. They all did that. He scruti- 
nized his word and deed in accurate retrospect, confirming 
his stainless innocence of anything, overt or implied, 
which could justify dish towels. And yet he couldn’t help 
feeling rather mean about it. That was the worst of these 
disappointments: you couldn’t even count on your own 
moral support. 

Well, it was over anyway. That was settled. And he 
ought to be convinced, now, that there wasn’t any pot of 
gold at the end of that rainbow. You could dream about a 
girl who took romance temperately, but there weren’t any 
real ones who did, except those who only pretended to like 
it. To the rest it was just a habit-forming drug. They 
wanted it in ever-increasing doses, until even in sickening 
quantities it failed to stimulate, and merely narcotized. 
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Edith, for instance. At first it had 
made her gleam and sparkle; then 
there was just a steady unexciting 
glow. And, at the last of it, the gas 
fire and dish towels! 

No, when it came to romance 
women were either total abstainers or 
hopeless topers. They couldn’t take 
it or leave it, couldn’t learn to enjoy 
the taste instead of craving the effects. 

He sighed deeply as he turned up 
his collar against a nipping wind from 
the river. It was a frightful pity. 
Taken sparingly sentiment was a 
glorious intoxicant, but you couldn’t 
drink alone, and for company you 
must choose between girls who only 
feigned a taste for it and girls whom 
it inevitably stupefied. There wasn’t 
any sense in hoping that you’d some 
day find the ideal playmate. You 
only let yourself in for—for that 
dish-towel look if you tried to search 
for her. 

The dream brightened as it took 
its reluctant flight. Only suppose 
that such a girl existed—a girl who 
took it truly and yet lightly, who 
could enjoy the shallows with no de- 
sire for the depths; a girl, for in- 
stance, who could regard a kiss as a 
detached and pleasurable incident, 
with none of the train of implications 
which silly custom had appended to 
it. Only suppose—but it was better 
to stop supposing, once for all. If 
you gave such dreams a lodging in 
your fancy they’d surely lead to at- 
tempts at their translation to reality. 
Still, suppose 

He shook his head impatiently. 
Better get all that nonsense out of 

» his head for keeps. Plenty of other 
things to think about. Miller, for in- 
stance, of the Miller Electric. If he 
could just get under Miller’s skin, 
ever so little. He could be sold, like 
anybody else, if you could find out 
what went on behind that frozen 
face. And a new contract like that 

would settle things at the office, too, put a fellow on a defi- 
nite footing as an out-and-out salesman, with a drawing 
account against commissions instead of a static salary. 

That was the idea. If you must dream, dream about 
something attainable instead of wasting your imagination 
on impossibilities. One reason he hadn’t got ahead faster 
at this advertising job was probably right there. If he’d 
cut out this wild notion of finding the ideal girl he might 
have had an interest in the McIntyre agency by now. 

In this light he regarded the closed episode of Edith 
with a new malevolence. She’d distracted his attention 
from his work, just when he had his first crack at selling too. 
Served him right though. Maybe he’d believe now that 
they were all alike. 

It was a pity though. You were only young a little while 
and if there were a girl who He set his foot brutally 
on the persistent vision. Of course there wasn’t any such 
girl. 








I 


UPERFICIALLY—he compelled himself to insert the 

adverb against an incautious impulse—superficially 
this girl undoubtedly measured up. Not just looks either— 
there were thousands of them who struck agreeably on the 
optic nerve; this was deeper than that, though still an 
affair of the surface, to be sure. Class. You could always 
tell that when you saw it if you’d trained your eye to 
recognize the counterfeits. A blend of health and wit and 
charm with something that was neither hereditary nor 
yet acquired—a clear and confident eye, neither boldly 
inquisitive nor coldly disinterested; a direct, unstudied 
speech, with the effect of words used like arrows, instantly 
chosen, accurately aimed; that cunning harmony of dress, 
too, presenting itself as a unit instead of an assembly—all 
these things had a share in it, and were yet merely symp- 
toms of it, external indicia, not the thing itself. 

There was fun behind that mouth, too, or W. John 
Simpson was no judge at all. That was the most important 
single factor, when you came right. down to it, that gift of 
humor which could grin back at life’s flat old jokes. Per- 
haps, after all, this girl 

He jerked savagely at a mental curb. Playing the fool 
again, with the bill for the latest folly still to pay! Just 
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because he’d run into a new girl who was reasonably good 
to look at, seemingly intelligent, probably.a nice, jolly sort, 
if you got to know her! Dora Willet. Straightforward, 
sensible names, but to W. John Simpson names only. 
What did he know about her except that she’d illustrated 
Miller’s catalogue with rather decent photographs? 
Couldn’t he ever get rid of that obsession? 

“T liked them myself,” she was saying in that cheerful 
staccato speech that had pleased him at once. ‘‘ What 
about them? I suppose you didn’t look me up simply to 
pin a few kind words on my work.” 

Decidedly she had humor—didn’t take herself too seri- 
ously, like most women who got on at business. And she 
wasn’t on her dignity, either, likesome of them who seemed 
perpetually alert for offensive courtesy at men’s hands. 

“Not exactly.” He felt his face reflect her smile. “And 
yet it was something like that—something pretty vague, 
I’m afraid. I thought that perhaps if I talked to you I 
might get a line on Miller that would help me manage him. 
I saw your imprint on the back of one of these prints and 
it struck me that you must know ——” 

“‘T see.” The mouth crooked more cheerfully. ‘You 
want me to tell you how I did it. That’s good sense. I like 
that! There aren’t many men who'd have thought it out, 
and precious few of them would have sunk their dignity 
and come around to a woman for the straight tip.”’ 

He saw, quite plainly, a narrower interest in her frank 
inspection. He patted himself on a mental shoulder. He 
knew how to handle ’em! That was one thing he’d got out 
of all those painful experiences—he understood ’em like a 
book in twelve-point bold! In five minutes’ talk he’d got 
this girl’s attention fixed on him as an individual worth 
some study. 

“Thanks. But I might have guessed, without coming. 
I don’t need to know why Miller bought those illustrations 
now.” 

You could hand it out straight to a girl like this. She 
knew exactly what her looks were worth to her. 

“Tt was partly that,’’ she admitted calmly. 
human. But I had something to sell, didn’t 1?” 

“Oh, it’s bully good work—I told you that to begin with. 
But I’ve been offering him good stuff, too, and never 
making a dent. That’s the difference.” 

She smiled as if at a memory. Then her face darkened. 

“Yes, that’s the difference.” Even when her voice 
hardened, he noticed, it didn’t flat. His ear was nice in such 
distinctions. ‘I probably shouldn’t have sold him those 
photographs if I hadn’t had the sex percentage on my side. 
But ”? She stopped abruptly. ‘‘Look here—I made up 
some studies for him with a view to advertising. He didn’t 
order them—didn’t know anything about them. Before I 
had them complete we—we disagreed. There’s quite a bit 
of money tied up in them, and they’re no good to anybody 
except Mr. Miller. Suppose I helped you sell him your 
agency service, could you find a way of working them in 
on the campaign? I’d put a reasonable price on them, and 
they’re really good—just about what he ought to have.” 

W. John ’ 

Simpson 
tugged his 
mind back to 
business from 
an excursion 
into conjec- 
ture. They’d 
disagreed, she 
and Miller. 
What about? 
He visualized 
the manufac- 
turer, fifty, 
perhaps, but 
youthfully 
vigorous, with 
the look of a 
man who had 
definite ideas 
of what he 
wanted and a 
strong bias in 
favor of get- 
een eo 1 to. 
They’d quar- 
reled. 

W. John 
was reason- 
ably sure that 
it hadn’t been 
over mere 
business dif- 
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ferences. 
““T don’t see 
why not. Of 


course I don’t 
decide such 
things — but 
Carey, our art 
boss, would 
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Dora Was Exactly the Woman of All Those Hungry, Hopeless Dreams. 


listen to reason. And we’d about decided, anyway, to il- 
lustrate with photographs if we ever managed to line him 
up. Can I see what you’ve got?” 

He went over the prints rapidly. They were extraor- 
dinarily good, not merely in execution but in conception 
too. They told a story in its simplest form, realized the full 
value of the pictorial appeal. 

“We could use most of these, I think. They’re good— 
very good.” 

She shrugged. ‘‘I know that. There’s a condition. If 
you ever come to use them my name doesn’t appear. 
They’re your work—as far as Mr. Miller is concerned.” 

‘All right—that’s all the better for us of course.” 

Again his mind wavered from the essential point. They 
must have quarreled in earnest if she felt like this. 

“Now about selling him. I wonder if you’ve noticed any- 
thing queer about him.” 

‘““He’s the coldest proposition I ever tackled. Sits per- 
fectly still, never talks, himself, except to say when your 
time’s up. Won’t even ask a question.” 

“Yes. Does that suggest anything to you?” 

He shrugged. ‘“‘Plenty. But nothing very useful, so far.”’ 

“T’ll give you a lead, then. You'll have to sell him 
through his eyes. There, now. Does that help?” 

He laughed. “It would help—you, sure enough. But 
it doesn’t do me much good. He won’t even look me in the 
eye—sits there staring at the end of my nose till he gets 
me wondering if there’s a smudge on it.”’ 

““You’ve even noticed that! And still you don’t see!”’ 
She spread her hands. ‘Who ever started the fiction that 
business was a man’s job, I wonder? I guessed it the first 
time I saw him.” 

“T’m still in the dark.” 

She was splendid when she glowed like this. Really hand- 
some—not just another good-looking girl. Perhaps 
He gritted his teeth. Again? Wouldn’t he ever learn? 

“He’s watching your lips, that’s all. He’s not very deaf, 
but he’s sensitive about it.. Men of his sort often 
are—they pride themselves on youth, and hate to admit 
anything that doesn’t bear them out. He misses about half 
what you say, and has to strain for the rest. Stay away 
from his office and write him. When you do see him always 
send him a letter repeating what you’ve said. He does 
nearly all his buying that way.” 

His mouth opened. As simple as that! And as visible to 
his eye as to hers! That was the kind of observation and 
inference that counted! He’d been right about her—she 
had a mind with a tempered edge. 

“T’ll try it, anyway. I’m better at letters too. Six years’ 
work in the copy department, you see. Just beginning to 
try the selling end of it. I’ll land Miller if a typewriter can 
do it. And if I do I’ll—well, I suppose thanks won’t do you 
much good, but you’ll get all I’ve got.” 

“T’ll sell a lot of photographs that cost me real money,” 
she said. “Take them with you if you like. Let your art 
manager see them before you go ahead. I'll talk prices 
with him direct if he’s interested.” 








And Yet 


He lingered, in spite of dismissal in her voice and look. 
Carey would be dealing with her after this—fat, falsetto 
Carey, with his pink, puffy fingers and his bulging eyes. 
He groped for a pretext that.would bring him back. A girl 
like that—and it was suddenly significant that a tenuous 
chain of improbable coincidences had led him to her— 
a girl who might, after all 

“Good-by, Mr.—er—Mr. Simpson.”’ 

She’d even had to glance at his card. He resolved that 





_she’d know his name before she finished with him. 


“Good afternoon, and a first installment on the thanks 
account.” ' 

He went out, pleased that he’d varied the commonplace 
even a little. Really a remarkable girl, however you con- 
sidered her. He discovered that he was contrasting her 
with Edith. A girl who wouldn’t be very likely to degener- 
ate to dish towels. 

He was bitter about Edith now. He’d missed her—not 
the real woman of course, but the imaginary Edith who 
had almost convinced him that he’d found the ideal play- 
mate at last. They had separated into quite distinct per- 
sonalities in his thought; Edith as she was had destroyed 
Edith as he had fancied her. He couldn’t quite forgive her 
for that, even though he was broad-minded enough to 
admit that she couldn’t help being what she was. 

Looking back he found the lost romance touched with 
a soft melancholy glamour. It had been perfect while it 
lasted; Edith had played the game so beautifully at first. 
He remembered an evening by that little lake in the Jersey 
hills, with a moonway on the water and a mandolin tin- 
kling like thin silver on the farthershore. And he had kissed 
Edith, quite casually, and she hadn’t minded, hadn’t even 
seemed to give it significance. It had all been delightfully 
pianissimo till she spoiled it—as sweet and light and 
meaningless as the thin, distant mandolin. And it was 
gone. He couldn’t help missing it, displeased as he was 
with Edith herself. 

As he reached the office he was already considering Dora 
Willet as a possible candidate for the vacant idealship. 
Of course it wasn’t likely that she was different, but you 
couldn’t tell. Plenty of people believed in fate, and they 
might be right, at that. When you figured the odds against 
his ever meeting Dora Willet it certainly looked as though 
somebody had taken a lot of trouble to bring them 
together. 

He scowled at Carey as he passed his desk; Carey, vul- 
garly cheerful under his layers, absorbing a cigarette in a 
long, feminine holder. Carey couldn’t possibly appreciate 
a girl like that. He called them skirts, as if they weren’t 
anything but clothes with clockwork inside. The fat mutt! 
He exhibited the prints defiantly, his hostility appeased 
only at Carey’s ready approval. 

“Who's this D. Willet? Never saw her work.” 

“Guess she’s just beginning. Got a sort of shop over in 
the Sidney Building.” 

Carey cocked his head. ‘‘What’s she like? Any good?”’ 

The hostility revived. ‘“‘Clever photographer, I guess.” 

**Meaning 
you saw her 
firsts) eh? 
Well, son, the 
race doesn’t 
always favor 
the front run- 
ner.” 

*“Quoting 
the war ery of 
the well- 
known turtle 
family,” said 
W. John 
tartly. 

He avoided 
a counter by 
shutting the 
door of the cell 
in which he 
still wrote his 
copy and dic- 
tated his let- 
ters, his good 
humor re- 
stored by the 
lingering sa- 
vor of the re- 
tort. He’d tell 
Edith that. 
The impulse 
startled him. 
Habit took 
hold of a fel- 
low in funny 
ways. He 
hadn’t even 
realized this 
one. He saw 
(Continued on 

Page 128) 
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UST as it is 
impossible 


for an indi- 
vidual to view 
his family’s re- 
lations with out- 
siders impar- 
tially, so is it 
beyond the ca- 
pacity of nation- 
als of one coun- 
try to see any- 
thing except 
their own side in 
dealings with 
other nations. 
The tendency to 
attribute base 
motives and 
double dealing 
to a rival is uni- 
versal; on the 
other hand, ev- 
erything that 
one’s own coun- 
try does is great 
and noble and of 
pure purpose. And of course an enemy is al- 
ways a scoundrel. 

The extremes to which this sort of thinking 
will drive people are often laughable. I re- 
member two nice old ladies from New England 
stopping a returned war correspondent on 
Fifth Avenue to question him about certain 
stories they had heard of war prisoners in 
German hands. 

Was it true that the Germans prodded pris- 
oners with bayonets, and kicked them, too, 
to make them walk faster? 

“Well, war’s a tough game,”’ answered the 
correspondent, who was a bit fed up with the 
whole business. 

“Tt’s dog eat dog, and every army has men 
in it who go in for rough stuff. You have to, 
in a fight.’” 

“Oh!” gasped the ladies, all aflutter. “But 
not our boys! They’re too noble.” 


’ 


Conditions Early in 1918 


Were this very human tendency in mind I 
have tried in this narrative—and will con- 
tinue to do so—to stick as exclusively as pos- 
sible to official reports and memoranda which 
are in the secret files of the French, British and 
American authorities. Now and then short 
explanations are necessary to a clear under- 
standing of what the official report really 
means, for it seems generally to be the object 
of officialdom to make communications con- 
ceal happenings and disguise intent to all ex- 


cept the inner circle, and even in that direction to word 
agreements so as to leave loopholes for further decisions. 

And I plan to tell all sides of the story. Therefore it 
may as well be admitted right now that the American 
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American Troops, at the End of a Day’s Training, Returning to Camp in 
Back ofthe Lines. Above—The First American Troops to Arrive in France. 

They are Wearing the French Helmet 


effort in the war up to the early months of 1918 was very 
dismal. We had made the welkin ring with shouts of what 
we would do, and our Allies had evidently taken us at our 
word. By this I mean the civilian populations, and the 
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rank and file of 
their armies; 
their higher 
commands and 
governments 
must have real- 
ized the impossi- 
bility of putting 
such huge forces 
in France as our 
newspapers and 
orators glibly 
described, when 
those forces were 
then nonexistent 
and we had no 
means of trans- 
porting them 
had they been 
ready. 

That was the 
saddest winter 
of the war. Ey- 
erywhere the 
enemy was tri- 
umphant. Rus- 
sia had col- 
lapsed; Italy lay bruised from one of the most 
crushing defeats in military annals; and de- 
spite a 20 per cent numerical superiority on 
the Western Front the Allies had been unable 
to score anything but local successes against 
the German defense. Their efforts to gain a 
decision had failed signally, with terrific loss 
of man power and a sickening slump in morale. 
If the Germans could hold and beat back the 
Allies with considerably fewer forces what 
might they not do in the approaching year 
when they would have numerical superiority 
on account of the arrival of their freed divi- 
sions from the Eastern fronts? 


Dismal Months 


“I\HE German general staff could now fore- 
see . . . ,’’ writes General Pershing in 

his published report, “‘the campaign of 1918 
against the French and British on the western 
front which might terminate the war. It can 
not be said that German hopes of final victory 
were extravagant. . . . Discouragement 
existed not only: among the [Allied] civil 
population but throughout the armies as 
well. . . . Allied resources in man power 
at home were low, and there was little prospect 
of materially increasing their armed strength.” 
The events of the last half of 1917 called for 
new decisions. On July twenty-sixth a con- 
ference of the French and Italian commanders 
in chief and the British and French chiefs of 
staff had agreed: ‘‘General conclusions 


reached were necessity for adoption of purely defensive 
attitude on all secondary fronts and withdrawing surplus 
troops for duty on western front. By thus strengthening 
western front, believed Allies could hold until American 
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forces arrive, in numbers sufficient to 
gain ascendancy.” 

But German successes necessitated 
modification of these plans. Our 
Allies woke to the fact that unless the 
United States vastly increased its 
effort very soon the war would be 
lost. 

The American commander in chief 
had foreseen the need as early as 
July 11, 1917, when he wrote to the 
War Department in connection with 
plans he was forwarding for an army 
of a million men: 

“Tt is evident that a force of about 
1,000,000 is the smallest unit which 
in modern war will be a complete, 
well-balanced, and independent fight- 
ing organization. However, it must 
be equally clear that the adoption of 
this size force as a basis of study 
should not be construed as represent- 
ing the maximum force which should 
be sent to, or which will be needed in, 
France. It is taken as the force 
which may be expected to reach 
France in time for an offensive in 
1918, and/as a unit and basis of or- 
ganization. Plans for the future should be based especially 
in reference to the manufacture of artillery, aviation, and 
other material, on three times this force—i. e., at least 
3,000,000 men.” + 
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Shortage of Clothing for Our Men 


UCH was the scale on which he planned—a million men 
fora1918 offensive! But by the end of 1917 we had only 
176,600 troops in France, and none of them had been in the 
line except the infantry and artillery of the First Division. 
America’s entry into the war and the spectacular arrival of 
the First Division in Paris had done much to stimulate 
Allied morale, but their hopes gradually died when nothing 
more seemed forthcoming in the way of help from the 
United States. Clemenceau put some heart into the French, 
and just in time; had his assumption of the premiership 
been delayed there is nosaying what might have happened. 
Troops were coming very tardily. The shipping situation 
was bad, and at home there were 
delays owing to the necessity of 
reorganizing variousdepartments 
of Government and getting rid of 
the dead wood. Fine old peace 
soldiers who could sit at a desk 
and stare a recruit into a panic 
but could not think beyond 
squad needs to save their im- 
mortal souls were hitting the 
chutes, but politics still played a 
hand and reorganization dragged. 
They did things faster in the 
A. E. F. When a man showed he 
wasn’t equal to his job there off 
went his head regardless of his 
rank or friends in Congress. J. J. 
Pershing has never been noted 
for nice consideration of feelings 
in a fight; he thinks a fight calls 
for fighting methods; and the 
way he slaughtered incompetents 
was one of the sweetest sights 
that ever gladdened the eye. 


/ 





Acres of American Trucks Used in the Service of Supplies 


The winter wore along under most depressing conditions. 
On every hand we heard discouragement talked among the 
civilian population. Had our troops felt that adequate 
progress was being made, the rain and snow and mud and 
the lack of proper clothing and shoes and equipment 
would not have mattered; but it was so pitifully evident 
that American effort was falling below expectations. And 
our supplies! I remember at one time we had no blankets, 
no shoes, no socks, no caps, except what we could buy from 
the British surplus and the French. 

Our lack of supplies at this time was a scandal. And 
instead of receiving the quantities needed, instead of 
getting the heavy shipments of hard-boiled fighting men 
the 1918 prospect demanded, the A. E. F. grew by com- 
parative driblets while witnessing a continuous procession 
of junketing parties of politicians and their friends, and 
helplessly watching much needed shipping diverted to 
business uses and to humanitarian efforts. For we had in 
the United States an unduly large element of ballyhoo 
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enthusiasts who seemed to think that 
the war could be won with chocolate 
and hostess houses, and whose exces- 
sive zeal for humanitarian work in 
preference to fighting slowed the 
wheels of the military machine ap- 
preciably. It was a bitter pill for the 
American soldiers to see these joy- 
riders whirling through the training 
areas when they needed clothes to 
their backs and reénforcements by 
division units. 

The American commander in chief 
kept moving heaven and earth to 
hurry shipments of men and material, 
but the results were woefully disap- 
pointing. The United States had not 
yet got into its stride, and naturally 
the difficulties in the way of operating 
so far from its base proved enormous. 

“For all practical purpose,’ re- 
ported Pershing, “the American 
Expeditionary Forces were based on 
the American Continent. Three 
thousand miles of ocean to cross with 
the growing submarine menace con- 
fronting us, the quantity of ship ton- 
nage then unknown, and a line of 
communications by land 400 miles long from French ports 
to our probable front, presented difficulties that seemed 
insurmountable as compared with those of our Allies.’ 


Great Handicaps Overcome 


ET despite these handicaps—despite red tape and 

French efforts to direct American construction more in 
the direction of permanent improvements than temporary 
works to meet the need of haste—when the armistice was 
signed a year later, “‘all projects for construction had been 
completed and supplies were or. hand to meet the needs of 
2,000,000 men, while further plans for necessary construc- 
tion and for the supply of an additional 2,000,000 were 
well under way.” It is worth mentioning, also, that we 
had more than 2,000,000 men in France before the armis- 
tice was signed. 

The A. E. F. had taken over certain southern ports in 
France and the use of some lines not already devoted exclu- 
sively to the French and British 
military machines. As for the 
American front of the future, ‘‘to 
the east the great fortified dis- 
trict east of Verdun and around 
Metz menaced central France, 
protected the most exposed por- 
tion of the German line of com- 
munications—that between 
Metz and Sedan—and covered 
the Briey iron region, from which 
the enemy obtained the greater 
part of the iron required for mu- 
nitions and material. The coal 
fields east of Metz were also 
covered by these same defenses. 
A deep advance east of Metz, or 
the capture of the Briey region, 
by threatening the invasion of 
rich German territory in the 
Moselle Valley and the Saar 
Basin, thus curtailing her supply 
of coal or iron, would have a 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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noticeably ill at ease. He 

worked intensively yet me- 
chanically at his post in the Third 
National Bank, within the narrow 
confines of a cage bearing the in- 
scription Paying Teller No. 1. 
Horizontal lines of worry creased 
his forehead and a single lock of 
white stood out with startling 
clarity against the deep brown of 
his hair, ; 

Beside him were piled great 
stacks of money divided into neat 
packages. Behind his back the 
huge doors of the cash vault gaped, 
disclosing more money. At the 
right of his cage were the inclo- 
sures of the three other—the 
junior—paying tellers. The mar- 
bled lobby of the big bank was a 
welter of discordant activity, of 
impatience—the clink of silver, the 
soft shuffling of new bank notes, 
the slamming of ledgers, the hum 
of banking during the rush hours. 

To-day was the busiest of the 
month for Paying Teller Number 
One. To-day came due the pay 
rolls of the three largest corpora- 
tions in the industrial district of 
which this city was the metropolis. 
More than a million and a quarter 
dollars in cash occupied the cage 
with Cliff Wallace; a million and 
a quarter dollars in silver and bills, 
only a few of the latter in denomi- 
nations of more than one hundred 
dollars. It was Wallace’s task to 
make up these pay rolls and deliver 
them to the armed men who came 
with the checks. He was sorting 
the money now, indifferent to the 
exasperated stare of the little man 
outside the window who impa- 
tiently rattled his own modest pay- 
roll check for $208. 

Behind the irate little man a line 
formed slowly—two or three other 
representatives of small businesses, 
then a strikingly pretty young 
woman in a blue coat suit, and 
behind her, two stalwarts from the Garrison Coal, Iron 
and Steel Company. Cliff knew the proportions of the 
check they carried —$278,000. Real work there, work re- 
quiring intense concentration. It was so easy to make an 
error of a few hundred dollars when one dealt casually in 
single amounts greater than a quarter million. Cliff re- 
ceived the little man’s check and counted the money 
deftly, cramming it into a canvas sack. He was visibly 
annoyed when the man insisted on opening the sack and 
counting the money for himself. Cliff’s eyes sought those 
of the pretty girl and a brief glance of understanding 
passed between them. Both were taut of muscle and tense 
of nerves; upon the face of each was an unnatural pallor. 

The little man completed his count, closed his canvas 
sack and moved off pompously. The next man in line 
presented his check and received his money. So, too, 
did the next. The girl pushed her check through the 
window—the pay-roll check of the wholesale hardware 
company for which she worked; $728.56. With it she 
presented a leather satchel. Cliff Wallace unlocked the 
barred window of his cage to take the satchel. He placed 
it on the shelf at his right, the shelf containing the moun- 
tains of bills. Again that look of understanding—of 
apprehension—passed between them. They spoke with 
simulated casualness. 

“Good morning, Phyllis.” 

“Good morning, Cliff.” 

That was all. Yet, save for those first glances, they 
avoided each other’s eyes. The oldish-young paying 
teller sorted out the amount of her pay roll. And then, 
working discreetly, swiftly and dexterously, he piled be- 
side it a small stack of new bills. In that stack of bills was 
a hundred thousand dollars; one thousand one-hundred- 
dollar bank notes. Once he permitted his eyes to rove 
restlessly about the lobby. They paused briefly on the gray- 
coated figure of the bank’s special officer, who lounged 
indifferently near the Notes and Discounts Window. Ap- 
parently the bank detective had neither thought nor care 
in the world. Reassured, yet with no diminution of his 
nervousness, Cliff Wallace returned to the task in hand. 
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The Color Receded From Her Cheeks, and Her Hand 
Trembled Visibly as She Shoved Her Satchel Through 
the Little Window 


Into the girl’s brown leather satchel he put the amount 
of her pay-roll check, and then he crammed into it also 
the one hundred thousand dollars. 

His face was ghastly pale as he faced her once more. 
The hand that held the satchel trembled violently. He 
conscripted a smile which he intended to be reassuring, 
and the smile with which she answered him was so ob- 
viously an effort that it seemed to shriek her guilt. Fora 
second they remained rigid, staring into each other’s eyes, 
then the envoys of the Garrison Coal, Iron and Steel Com- 
pany coughed impatiently and the girl moved away. The 
paying teller fingered the $278,000 check nervously, his 
eyes remaining focused on the blue coat suit which was 
moving with horrid slowness toward the whirling doors 
that opened onto the street. And finally she disappeared 
and Cliff Wallace breathed a sigh of infinite relief. Thus 
far nothing had been noticed. He gave his attention to 
the task of assorting huge stacks of bills for the Garrison 
company. 

Meanwhile the girl in the blue coat suit turned into the 
swirl of traffic on the city’s main thoroughfare. She 
threaded her way through the crowd, walking with un- 
necessary swiftness, with the single thought in her mind 
of putting as much space as possible between herself and 
the Third National Bank. Her fingers were wrapped 
tightly about the handle of the brown leather satchel, her 
face bore a fixed rigidity of expression, her heart was 
pounding beneath the plain tailored waist she wore. It 
seemed incomprehensible that the transaction in Cliff 
Wallace’s cage had gone unnoticed. It had been so 
simple—so absurdly simple. 

And now she was making all haste toward the office 
where she worked. Cliff had warned her that she must 
return promptly from the bank in order that the inevitable 
investigation should disclose no suspicious lapse of time. 

She turned up a side street and thence into a gaunt, 
red-brick building labeled Sanford Jones & Co. Biting her 
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lips with a fierce effort at self- 
control, she entered the building 
and turned immediately into the 
women’s washroom. Trembling 
fingers found the door key and 
turned it. Then making certain 
that she was alone in the room she 
took from the shelf a large piece of 
brown wrapping paper which she 
had placed there earlier in the 
morning—that and a bit of twine. 

She dropped to her knees, opened 
the satchel and took from it the one 
hundred thousand dollars. She felt 
a vague amazement that so much 
money should be of such small bulk. 
She arranged the bills neatly in 
three stacks of equal height and 
wrapped them carefully in the 
brown paper. Then with the pack- 
age securely tied with twine she 
closed the satchel, unlocked the 
washroom door and swung into 
the office. No one had noticed her 
brief excursion into the washroom; 
that much was evident. 

Straight toward the cashier’s 
desk she went, and in his hands 
placed the satchel. Hiseyes smiled 
briefly into hers. 

“Got back pretty quick this 
morning, Miss Robinson.” 

She forced a smile. ‘Yes. Not 
much crowd at the bank. I did get 
back in a hurry.” 

The bit of dialogue pleased her. 
The cashier had noticed specifically 
that her absence from the store had 
been of briefer duration than usual. 
He would remember that when the 
detectives made inquiry. 

She seated herself at her type- 
writer. Beside her, on the battered 
oak desk, she placed the innocuous- 
appearing brown paper package, 
the package containing’ one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. She was 
horribly nervous, but apparently 
no.one noticed anything unusual in 
her manner. The wall clock indi- 
cated the hour of 10:30. From 
then until noon she must work. 

It was difficult. Her thoughts were focused upon the 
money before her. Once a clerk stopped by her desk to 
chat and his hand rested idly upon the package of money. 
She felt as though she must scream. But he moved away 
eventually. She breathed more easily. 

At five minutes after noonshe left the office for her lunch. 
With her went the package of money. She made her way 
to the City Trust and Savings Company, an imposing 
edifice of white marble nearly opposite the Third National. 
She entered the building and descended the broad stair- 
way to the safety-deposit vaults, noticing with relief that 
there was an unusually large crowd there. She extended 
her key to the ancient man in charge. 

“Two-thirty-five, please. Mrs. Harriet Dare.” 

Mrs. Dare, now dead, had been Phyllis’ sister. Phyllis’ 
had access to the box. Too, she maintained in this bank a 
box in her own name, so that should official investigation 
progress to the point of examining the safety-deposit box 
of Phyllis Robinson, nothing to excite suspicion would be 
found. That was one of the strongest links in the safety 
chain that Cliff Wallace had welded. 

The man in charge ran through his index and handed 
her a card to sign. Her hand trembled as she wrote her 
name: Phyllis Robinson. The old man took her key and 
his, unlocked the box and left her. There were a number 
of persons in the vault: One pompous gentleman osten- 
tatiously clipping coupons from Liberty Bonds of fifty- 
dollar denomination; an old lady who had already locked 
her box and was struggling vainly to assure herself that it 
was thoroughly locked; a fair-haired clerk from a broker’s 
office assuming the businesslike airs of his employer; a half 
dozen others, each reassuringly absorbed in his own busi- 
ness. Phyllis took her box—it was a large one—and 
carried it into one of the private booths which stood just 
outside the vault door. 

She placed the tin box and her package side by side on 
the mahogany shelf. A quick survey of the place assured 
her that she wa: not observed. She wondered vaguely why 
she was not. It seemed as though someone must know. 
But apparently no one did. Swiftly she transferred the 
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hundred thousand dollars to the strong box. She was 
amazed to find herself computing financial possibilities 
when all the while she was frightened. It was an amount 
to yield seven thousand dollars a year carefully invested. 
Two persons could live comfortably on seven thousand 
dollars a year. And that meant every year—there’d be no 
diminution of principal. Nearly one hundred and fifty 
dollars aweek. Every comfort and many luxuries assured. 
Freedom. Independence. Fear. 

She returned the box to its compartment and emerged 
upon the street again. With the money put safely away a 
load had lifted from her shoulders. She felt a sense of 
enormous relief. The danger mark had been passed, the 
scheme appeared to have justified itself. But now her 
nerves were jangling as they had not been before. She 
was frightened, not so much for what the immediate 
future might hold as by the experience through which she 
had just passed. No longer was she keyed up by action. 
Retrospection left her weak and afraid. She knew that she 
couldn’t do it again; marveled at the fact that she had 
committed this act at all. ‘ 

She ate a tiny meal at the dairy lunch which she patron- 
ized regularly. At 12:40 she returned to the office, where 
she threw herself into the grind of routine work, seeking 
forgetfulness and ease for her jangling nerves. But her 
thoughts were not on the letters she typed; they were at 
the bank with Clifford Wallace, chief paying teller. 

Meanwhile Clifi’s inscrutable, rather hard face gave no 
indication of the seethe within him. He did his work with 
mechanical precision, counting large sums of money with 
incredible speed, checking and rechecking his payments, 
attending to his routine work with the deftness and ac- 
curacy that had won him this post. 

There was in his manner no slightest indication that he 
had just engineered the theft of one hundred thousand 
dollars in currency. Never friendly at best, he was per- 
haps this day a trifle more reserved than usual; but even 
had his fellow workers noticed the fact they would have 
ascribed it to the abnormal pressure of work. It was sel- 
dom that three big pay rolls became due at one time. And 
the handling of such huge sums of money is likely to cause 
temporary irascibility in even the most genial of men. 

The hour hand of the big clock on the marble wall crept 
to the figure two. A gong sounded. Immediately work was 
suspended at the long rows of windows. Then the little 
barred doors were dropped, the patrons of the bank drifted 
out gradually, and the bedlam of a busy day was succeeded 
by the drone of after-hours work—the clackety-clack of 
adding machines, the rustle of checks, the slamming of 
books, the clink of silver and gold. 

Pencil in hand, Cliff Wallace checked over the money in 
his vault. Paying Tellers Numbers Two, Three and Four 
made their reports 
first. Then Wal- 
lace gave his at- 
tention to his own 
cash. The door of 
his cage was open, 
so that the cages 
of the four paying 
tellers were tem- 
porarily en suite. 
Behind Wallace’s 
back the door of 
the cash vault 
gaped. The vault 
itself was part of 
his cage, its con- 
tents Wallace’s re- 
sponsibility. He 
worked swiftly 
and expertly. And 
then, a few min- 
utes before 4:30 
o’clock, he pre- 
sented himself be- 
fore Robert. War- 
ren, president of 
theThird National. 
He was nervous 
‘and ill at ease. In 
his left hand he 
held a paper coy- 
ered with figures. 
His face was ex- 
pressionless, unless 
onewas sufficiently 
keen to observe the 
hunted, haunted 
look in his cold 
blue eyes. Here 
was the crisis. He 
pulled up a chair 
and seated him- 
self, after having 
first closed the 
door of the presi- 
dent’s office. 


_ “Mr» Warren’’—his voice was steady and incisive, giv- 
ing no hint of the emotional strain under which he 
labored—“I have just checked over the cash. I am pre- 
cisely one hundred thousand dollars short.” 

The president’s swivel chair creaked. The gentleman 
strangled on a puff of cigar smoke. His big, spatulate hands 
came down on the polished mahogany desk surface with 
a thump. His eyes widened. 

“You—you are what?” 

“My cash is one hundred thousand dollars short.” 

The statement appeared to have difficulty in pene- 
trating. 

“My dear Mr. Wallace—that is impossible! An exact 
amount?” 

Cliff was more at ease. It was a scene he had rehearsed 
a hundred times, and it was developing just as anticipated. 

“T realize the impossibility, sir. But it is nevertheless 
a fact.” 

Robert Warren’s face hardened slightly. He regarded 
his chief paying teller with a critical, speculative glance. 
Wallace returned look for look. The president spoke: 

“Please explain yourself, Mr. Wallace. Am I listening 
to a statement or a confession?” 

““A statement, sir.” 

“F’m!’’ Warren was himself again. Only superficially 
was the man genial. He had cultivated geniality as a busi- 
ness asset. Basically he was utterly emotionless. He real- 
ized that the thing to which he: gave ear was of vital 
import, and as that realization hammered home, his de- 
meanor became intransigently frigid. “H’m! A state- 
ment?” 

“Yes; sir.” 

“Your cash is—er—an even one hundred thousand 
dollars short?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How does that happen?”’ 

“T’m trying to find out myself.’ 

“You are quite sure?”’ 

“Certainly, sir. I would not have come to you had I not 
been sure.” 

Silence. Again that clash of eyes. ‘This puts you in an 
exceedingly awkward position, Mr. Wallace. Personally.” 

“T understand that, sir.” 

“One hundred thousand dollars is a great deal of 
money.” 

a Yes seitaig 

“The responsibility is absolutely and exclusively yours.” 

“T realize that.” 

“Its loss cannot but be due to carelessness on your 
part.” 

“That is probably true.” 

“Probably?” 








He Fancied He Could Discern the Person Lolling in the Shadows of the Big Oak Across the Street 


“Yes, sir. I am not certain about any phase of this— 
this—unfortunate situation.” 

Warren lighted another cigar. “Of course the bank will 
not lose. You are bonded. I must notify the bonding 
company immediately.” 

“Of course.” 

The younger man’s poise seemed to get on the nerves 
of the bank president. For once in his life he had come 
into contact with a man more unemotional than himself. 
His fist pounded the desk suddenly. 

“Damn it! Wallace, what does it all mean?” 

“That that amount of money has disappeared, sir.’’ 

“One hundred thousand even?” 

“To the dollar.” 

“When did you notice the loss?” 

‘Just a few minutes ago, sir—when I checked over the 
cash.” 

“You rechecked?”’ 

“Twice.” 

“Have you been alone in your cage all day?” 

“T believe so, sir.” 

“You only believe?” 

“T can’t make a too positive statement. The cages of 
the other paying tellers open into mine. Almost every day 
the door between my cage and theirs is open for a little 
while. It is possible that that was the case at certain 
times to-day.” 

“You are not positive?” 

“No, sir.” 

“But you believe that the door was open—in the 
regular course of the day’s work?”’ 

sOViess Sinan 

“And you believe that one of your assistants took that 
money?”’ 

Wallace’s face twitched, ever so slightly. ‘‘No, sir.” 

“cc No? ” 

“Even if my door had been open, Mr. Warren, I don’t 
believe they would have had a chance to take that much 
money.” 

“But—but, Wallace—there are only four men in this 
bank who could have taken it—provided it was taken; 
yourself and your three assistant paying tellers.” 

“T realize that.” 

“And you say that you don’t believe they could?”’ 

«Yes, sir.” 

“H’m! Do you realize the inevitable conclusion?” 

“That if they didn’t, I did?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Yes, sir, I realize that.”’ 

“Yet you say that you did not.” 

“Of course.” 

Robert Warren showed a flash of irritation. ‘You 

seem damned un- 

excited.” 

“‘T don’t believe 
this is any time for 
me to become ex- 
cited, sir.” 

Robert Warren 
rose. ‘‘Comewith 
me, young man. 
We'll lock the 
doors of the bank 
and check every 
cent of cash we 
have. There must 
be some mistake.”’ 

““T sincerely 
hope so, sir.” 

A careful check- 
up showed plainly 
that there was no 
mistake. One hun- 
dred thousand 
dollars had disap- 
peared from the 
bank during the 
course of the day’s 
business. It was 
gone. The three 
assistant paying 
tellers were nery- 
ous and excited. 
The cashier, a 
nervous, wiry lit- 
tle man, rushed 
around the bank 
like a chicken sud- 
denly bereft of its 
head. The bank’s 
private detective, 
a portly, unimag- 
inative individual, 
strutted around 
the empty lobby 
trying to look 

(Continued on 
Page 68) 
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‘ | Npefor called it the Greased Road. AD 7A ] AL. 
Before July, 1919, it had been known LS VW LQ 


as the Hamburg Turnpike. It ran 
southwest from the Canadian border for 
several hundred miles. Here and 
there, on its smoothly twisting 
length,settlements were clumped 
or straggled. Incidentally it 
wound along Crescent Hill, skirt- 
ing the noisily black metropolis 
of Midwestburg. It had once 
been a highway of much minor 
convenience but of no special 
significance. Now it had taken 
on a new and rather sinister im- 
portance. The countryside at 
large and the motor-club signs 
still spoke of it as the Hamburg 
Turnpike. But an ever- 
increasing element from Canada 
to Missouri knew it as the 
Greased Road. 

There was no more visible or 
tangible grease on its well-kept 
surface than automobiles spill on 
any other thoroughfare. But 
certain chauffeurs received one 
dollar and seventy-five cents a 
mile for making long runs on it. 
Certain garages along its course 
received from twenty to thirty- 
five dollars a night—or a day— 
for harboring and tending these 
chauffeurs’ cars. More than one 
village constable and crossroads 
justice of the peace was refur- 
nishing his home and buying a 
mechanical piano and a new 
set of dining-room furniture by 
reason of a mysteriously doubled 
income. 

The long highway was greased 
with money, particularly in spots 
where untoward creaking would 
have interfered with a flourish- 
ing industry. Along its undulat- 
ing miles, sometimes by day but 
oftener by night, chugged heavily 
laden trucks, driven by stone- 
faced men and laden with boxes 
and bales. 

These bales and boxes were 
most distinctly labeled for all to 
see. 'There was no mystery about 
them. The legends, Dominion 
Apple Corporation and Sas- 
katchewan Canning Concern, 
Ltd., and the like, were sten- 
ciled on their exposed sides with 
vivid clearness; and the vehicles 
themselves bore still more plainly 
the names and stolid business 
addresses of their owners. Some- 
times through the darkness such heavy-laden trucks or a 
line of from three to seven high-powered motor cars would 
go roaring along the Greased Road at hideous speed and 
showing illegally few lights. From the north they came, 
and the night swallowed up their southward dash. 

A like traffic prevailed on a score of other greased roads 
leading from Canada, from Mexico, from Florida. The 
greasing of these thousands of miles was a costly item. 
But the consumer paid it all, the price of the commodity 
rising in direct ratio to every greased mile. 

At the point where the Greased Road topped the sum- 
mit of Crescent Hill—the most exclusive residence suburb 
of Midwestburg—stood the gorgeous estate of Rufus G. 
Belden, the region’s chief politician-financier. Well back 
from the curiously wrought iron fence and its elaborate 
gates, across a swell of stage lawn, the house of Rufus G. 
upreared its six-hundred-thousand-dollar bulk. It was not 
a home; it was a residence. Anyone with half an eye 
could see that. ; 

The architect seemingly had sought to graft the dream 
glories of the Taj Mahal on the more practical ground- 
work of Buckingham Palace. If the resultant edifice had 
been built by a less inexhaustibly rich man it must have 
won the nickname of Belden’s Folly. It was that sort of 
house. 


At a respectful distance behind it was a garage-stable. 


which had the aspect of a dissolute Russian cathedral. 
To the left of this was the most ornate and up-to-date 
group of kennel buildings in America. Here were housed 
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To Gambol Around and Around Their Prison Was the Ultimate Insult 


the famed Beldencroft collies, the pride of Rufus G. Bel- 
den’s heart. Here they were cared for by a staff of highly 
efficient and more highly paid collie experts, under com- 
mand of a soft-spoken little Scot named Jamie Mackellar. 

Back of the kennels was the most unpretentious and 
only homelike structure on the estate—Jamie Mackellar’s 
cottage. Here, with his big Yorkshire wife and his two 
stocky children, dwelt the little Scotchman. Here, too, an 
honored member of the Mackellar family, dwelt Champion 
Lochinvar Bobby, the great collie whoshared Jamie’s hearth 
and board and who gave to his diminutive master a blindly 
obedient adoration. Bobby was not one of the bragged-of 
treasures of the magnificent Rufus G. He was Jamie’s 
own dog, not only because Jamie had bought him as a 
gangling pup and had humanized him and taught him he 
had a soul, but because Bobby had chosen Jamie as his 
god. When the best type of collie thus selects a man or 
woman to worship it matters nothing who else may buy 
or sell him. Till death he is the dog of that one chosen 
deity. 

People had a way of liking Mackellar. Even the awe- 
some Rufus G. held him in queerly high esteem, and after 
one or two useless attempts had ceased to try bullying him. 
He valued Jamie’s services unspeakably, and trusted him 
alone of all his employes. 

On a morning in very early spring Mackellar finished his 
round of the kennels. Bobby paced along beside him on 
the tour of inspection, every line of his classic head and 
shaggily tawny body vibrant with lofty contempt for these 
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lesser dogs of his breed who must live in 
wire runs and concrete huts instead of 
chumming with their master. For collies 
have reduced snobbishness to an art. 

As Jamie paused to give di- 
rections to one of the kennel 
men Bobby unbent so far as to 
sniff patronizingly at a slender 
merle collie—one of seven young 
dogs that had been turned out 
together for the day in a large 
wire inclosure. The merle had 
been thrusting his pointed nose 
through the wire loops, and 
Bobby touched the sniffing nos- 
trils inquiringly with his own. 
The temperamental merle 
snarled at the unasked attention 
from a dog that was free while 
he himself was not. Not only 
did he snarl, but he snapped in 
futility at the receding muzzle. 

Bobby drew back in icy dis- 
gust at such a display of ill 
temper. He did not deign to re- 
turn the snarl or so much as to 
ripple his shaggy mane in men- 
ace. The merle was quite be- 
neath his notice. He proceeded 
to prove it by giving the trans- 
gressor a look of contempt and 
then turning slowly away. Yet 
the snub rankled just a little. 
It was seldom that Bobby con- 
descended to make overtures of 
friendliness either to strange 
humans or to strange collies, 
and it was far more seldom that 
such overtures were rebuffed. 
The offender needed punish- 
ment. Moreover, early spring 
had got into the great dog’s 
blood and had wakened there 
the imp of mischief that never 
lies very deep below the surface 
in a collie’s make-up. 

Thus, even as Bobby turned 
away, he changed his stately 
walk for a wild gallop. Around 
and around the big wire run he 
frisked at top speed, his plumed 
tail flying. Now, as any collie 
student knows, this was the very 
blackest affront he could pos- 
sibly heap upon the merle and 
the rest of the run’s occupants. 
It was bad enough to walk past 
their prison. But to gambol 
around and around it in gay 
freedom while they were captives 
was the ultimate insult. In a 
fraction of a second the success 
of Bobby’s prank was proved. 

Every one of 'the seven dogs proceeded to go crazy. 
Barking, screaming, howling, they flung themselves at the 
wire barrier, following in a plangent rush the course of 
Bobby’s playful gallop, splitting the morning air with a 
horrible cacophony of din. 

“‘Quiet!’’ shrilled Jamie Mackellar, coming up at a trot, 
followed by two kennel men. ‘Quiet, there!” 

The seven clangorous dogs ceased their wild din and 
came to a shambling halt, still whimpering and staring 
resentfully out at Bobby. 

At his master’s shouted command Bobby had aban- 
doned the provoking gallop. His deep-set dark eyes 
atwinkle, his head a little on one side, he stood gazing 
interestedly at Jamie, who bore down upon him. 

“Tt’s all your fault, you old ruffian!’’ accused Jamie. 
“Don’t go flattering yourself I don’t know it! I saw the 
whole thing! Are you a harum-scarum, kittle-kattle, six- 
month pup, or have you gone fey, Bobby lad?” 

For answer Bobby wrinkled his nose backward in a grin 
that showed teeth and gums alike, and he came wriggling 
in conciliation up to Mackellar, gesticulating fervidly 
with one stiffly outthrust white foreleg. There was no 
fear in his placating manner. He knew perfectly well that 
Jamie was not displeased with him. But he also knew that 
he had been in mischief and that it behooved him to make 
his peace. Mackellar rumpled the classic head in loving 
severity, grumbling: 

“That’s the collie of it! You never know when the old- 
est of ’em will turn puppy. Take shame to yourself for 
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teasing those poor tikes, Bobby boy. Next time you do it 
I'll leave you in there with ’em for a while, just to show you 
how it feels to be in the hoosgow. I’m off to the station 
to see have those bales of cedar shavings come and to pay 
for the new crates. Want to come along? Not that you 
deserve to.” 

At once Bobby’s mock contrition fell away from him as 
by magic. Though he read the tone rather than the words 
of Jamie’s question, long experience told him it forecast a 
walk, and on the instant he was dancing feverishly around 
the little man, careless now whether or not his antics 
should rouse the kenneled dogs to frenzy. 

Off up the drive to the highroad they started, Jamie 
swinging sturdily along and Bobby dashing ahead and 
then back to his master’s side a dozen times in as many 
hundred feet. Once out on the turnpike, he steadied down 
to the behavior of the occasion. True, he trotted ahead or 
loitered to investigate interesting scents and sounds along 
the way. But at the most distant approach of any motor 
car he always dropped back to Jamie and walked soberly, 
close to the man’s side, until the car had gone by. This 
he had learned to do long ago, even as he had learned to 
abandon the forward or sideways excursions and to stay 
beside his master as soon as the city streets were reached. 

About a half mile beyond the Beldencroft gates a turn 
in the hillside road brought him in sight of a motor vehicle 
for which he did not drop back to Jamie’s side. For this 
machine was standing still. It was a huge truck, empty 
except for a heap of tarpaulin on its tonneau floor. It was 
facing north and had evidently come from Midwestburg 
or from some point to southward. 

A tire puncture had brought its driver down from his 
seat. The man was replacing the deflated tire with one of 
five spares strapped under the tailboard. He was on his 
knees beside the car, hard at work. Bobby trotted past 
him with no great interest, but stopped presently and 
turned back. This because Jamie Mackellar had paused 
beside the busy mechanic. 

Until Rufus G. had hired him as kennel manager Jamie 
had made his living, first by driving another man’s truck 
and later a truck of his own. Several odd features of this 
truck in the road to-day had caught his notice. 

The sweating driver glanced up from his tire-changing 
labors to see a small man and a large dog intently watching 
him. The driver had not the look of a bashful or self- 
conscious person. Yet noting this interested inspection he 
scowled. Indeed, he seemed thoroughly uncomfortable. 

“Need any help?”’ Jamie opened the conversation in his 
timid way. 


“No,” grunted the driver. “And I don’t need any 
gallery, either. Move on, can’t you?”’ 

Jamie looked grieved at the rebuff, but his interest was 
greater than his shyness. . 

“T never saw such a heavy truck before with pneumatic 
tires,’”’ he said, ‘‘except for carting explosives. It must be 
a big expense item when you’re deep-loaded. Of course 
you can make lots better time, and you don’t jounce so 
much. But the cost of all those spares ——” 

““Say!’’ exhorted the driver, getting truculently to his 
feet and revealing himself as something like a head taller 
and forty pounds heavier than the little Scot. ‘Say, you 
mangy shrimp, I told you once to beat it! I’m telling 
you again! Next time I’ll start you on your way. Take 
the air!” 


Jamie flushed. He was a peaceable and friendly chap. 


He did not like to be spoken to in this fashion. Far down 
under his friendliness something hot began to stir. 

“The road is public, neighbor,” he said gently, “If it 
riles you to be talked to while you’re working I’ll keep my 
mouth shut. But I’m an old-time truckman, and this 
machine of yours has got some things about it that are new 
to me. By your leave I’ll just walk around it and take a 
look or two. I won’t meddle with anything.” 

The driver, after delivering his warning, had bent down 
over the almost adjusted tire. To the first part of Jamie’s 
reply he had paid no heed at all. But now as Mackellar 
took an inquisitive step nearer the truck he got to his feet 
again and lurched threateningly forward. 

Deftly, with his hamlike right hand, he grasped Jamie 
by the collar-back and spun him around, facing the city 
below. 

“Walk!’’ he commanded, giving the amazed little man a 
forward shove. 

Then two things happened at the same time and with 
bewildering quickness. Bobby, head turned, ears cocked, 
had been listening to the colloquy. Skilled at reading the 
human voice, he disliked the tone of this sweating and 
malodorous stranger toward his little god. Yet, as Mackel- 
lar did not seem ruffled by it, Bobby saw no cause to 
interfere. 

Now, however, something occurred that did not need 
any explanation or second thought. The driver had laid 
violent hands on Jamie. 

As the man gripped the Scot’s coat collar Bobby sprang 
for him. Jamie, too, at the brutish contact, was galvanized 
into fury. Wriggling eel-like out of his coat, he spun about 
and smote upward with all his wiry strength at the driver’s 
unprotected jaw. 
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Now Malachi Dorner was uncommonly handy with his 
fists. Also, as became a man of his trade, he was resource- 
ful and plucky and of powerful physique. But just now 
his right hand was impeded by a suddenly vacated coat 
and his left was far extended in a grab for that coat’s 
elusive shedder. Moreover, attack was the last thing to 
have been expected from the meekly talkative and nosey 
little intruder whom he had sought to chastise. 

Wherefore Malachi Dorner was off guard. Wherefore, 
too, Malachi Dorner received on the jaw point a scientific 
and fairly effective blow that set him rocking back on his 
heels. At the same moment seventy pounds of furry 
avalanche smote him on the upper chest. A double set 
of white fangs raked his red throat dangerously deep, in a 
praiseworthy effort to reach the jugular. 

Backward reeled Malachi Dorner, scrambling for his 
balance and flailing the empty air with his outflung arms. 

Bobby, missing his mark, sprang again. The arm grip- 
ping Jamie’s coat sought mechanically to fend him off. 
The coat was slashed from neck to waist by the snapping 
jaws; then was shaken aside as Bobby made a fresh dive 
for his master’s assailant. 

Jamie Mackellar, blind with rage, smote again for the 
heavy jaw of the giant who had so grossly assailed him, 
and again the blow landed. It landed at the same in- 
stant Bobby’s flying bulk smote Dorner amidships, and 
this time the dual impact sent him asprawl on his back. 

The driver, bleeding from the flesh wounds in throat and 
arm, and jarred by the two jaw smashes, prepared never- 
theless to spring up and return to the fray. But Bobby 
whirled again at his throat and the man shrank back. 
With one hand Dorner sought to thrust away the dog; 
with the other he reached for his hip pocket. 

It was then Jamie noted for the first time that his chum 
was taking part in the battle. He seized the collie by the 
ruff as Bobby flashed past him in the throat dive. 

“Steady, Bobby. boy!”’ he quavered, tugging at the 
anger-scourged collie. “Steady, there! No one asked you 
to- horn in! I’m none so old I can’t fight my own fights. 
Keep back, you murderous idiot! Now then,” he shrilled 
defiantly at the prostrate Dorner, “‘are you man enough to 
get up and finish it? Or have you maybe had all you can 
hold? -Which’ll it be?”’ 

For answer the driver tucked his ample feet under him 
for the dual purpose of getting up and of launching him- 
self at the belligerently dancing little Mackellar. But his 
warlike eye rested on Lochinvar Bobby, tense, bulky, 
terrible, straining forward in his master’s grasp; and half 

(Continued on Page 76) 





Bobby Was Too Much in Earnest to Use Finesse, Far Too Angry to Give Voice. 


He Sprang Forward 
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Ain Elephant in the Act of a Breakaway 


[vent are certain well-founded American traditions 


regarding the equally American cireus which it - 


seems almost sacrilege to disturb. For instance, it 
has been handed from generation to generation that when 
a big show goes into territory comprised of many small 
towns the circus splits into several parts like the fabled 
joint snake, and exhibits in three or four places at once. 
Again, it’s a certainty that the fiercest beasts in captivity 
are the lions and the tigers and that if ever one of them 
should escape it at once would vent the pent-up rage of 
years of imprisonment by killing everyone in sight. By 
the same line of reasoning the bravest man on the whole 
blatant organization must be the lion trainer, who twice 
daily—rain or shine—goes into the dens with these-beasts 
and by a narrow margin comes forth with skin and body 
still hanging together. A different existence indeed from 
that of the bull man—all elephants are “bulls” on a 
cireus—who has nothing to do save to keep his placid, 
gigantic, ever-begging charges from eating too many pea-~ 
nuts, to bring them forth now and then that they may push 
a few wagons complacently around the lot, or trot them 
into the ring during the crowded hours of the performance 
to do the hootchy-kootchy in their lumbering, comical 
fashion, to play a big mouth harp with their trunks until 
that laughing, easy-going trainer takesit awayfrom them, 
to cavort at a pachydermic game of baseball or bear the 
million-dollar beauty around the arena at the head of the 
grand entrée. Allin all, comparatively speaking, it would 
seem much easier than shooting a blank-cartridged 
revolver into the bellowing jaws of a roaring lion. Of 
course he must be handy always to warn the uneducated 
that his big, clumsy charges hate tobacco, and that they 
never forget an injury, but those are only little idiosyn- 
crasies which bob up even with some human beings. 
No matter how placid a person or beast may be 





Shattering Old Traditions 


UT to get back to the traditions. Just to take them 
in their numerical order, a show never splits and 
never exhibits in several places at once. The lions and 
tigers aren’t nearly so fierce, perhaps, as one of the tum- 
bling bears, which stays in its eage for the simple reason 
that no one ever has been able to train it. Still more, 
when the doors of a lion or tiger den are left open by a 
careless attendant—as often happens—the escaped feline 
is usually so frightened at being exiled from its natural, 
steel-barred home that it does nothing but run in circles 
and yow] like some overgrown house cat until its rescuers 
surround it with a bit of side walling and restore it to its 
own habitat again; and the lion trainer, he who fights the 
ferocious beasts in the steel arena, often yawns after his 
work is over and calls for nothing stronger than a bottle 
of near-beer. Unless there is illness or fear or an animal 
feud of some sort among his charges, he has little to 
worry about. But the placid life of the placid keeper 
of the placid bulls is something entirely different. 
For, as it often happens with traditions, the usual rea- 
soning iswrong. Inthe first place, the bulls are not placid, 
just as they are not clumsy, just as they do not remember 
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an injury for. years and just as they do not promptly set 
upon the man who insults their taste with a juicy plug of 
tobacco.. Perhaps, long, long ago there may have been a 
solitary elephant that disliked nicotine—but times evi- 
dently have changed. To-day a plug of tobacco is a tit- 
bit for any elephant, and more than once is a visitor’s 
pocket ransacked by an inquiring trunk searching for a 
chew. Elephants eat tobacco just as they eat sugar cane 
or pop corn or peanuts or candy. To them it is a delicacy. 
Nor is the taste confined only to chewing tobacco; if 
you’ll keep your eyes open the next time you go to a cir- 
cus you may even see elephants shooting snipes, where 
visitors have dropped their cigar butts along the picket 
line. Which ends that. 

Their memories are no longer than those of any other 
intelligent animal, and their clumsiness and slowness are 
things that exist only in appearance. As for the relation- 
ship of ease between the lot of the keeper of the lions and 
the keeper of the bulls, the lion trainer leads a bored 
existence. All that is necessary for him to do is to keep a 
whip rein on a group of well-trained beasts, and by a 
reasonable amount of care guard his own skin. The 
keeper of the bulls must strive to protect his own life, the 
lives of the thousands who crowd into the circus, the lives 
of the animals of the menagerie, the horses of the great 
show, the tents, the wagons, the heavy, costly properties— 
and even the houses and lives of the people in the town 
where the circus is showing, as well as that of the country- 
side surrounding it!» Once the placid, amiable, stodgy 
elephant starts forth upon a tour of wreckage his only 
competitor is a tornado, and his only possible master that 
envied person of a life of ease—the keeper of the bulls! 

Inconsistency is a thing which surrounds an elephant on 
every side in his life in the circus. Just as he is the best- 
liked beast of the menagerie, so. is he the most feared. 
Just as he is the thing that must be counted upon literally 
to drag the show out of the mud when the mire of a wet 
circus lot has sunk every wagon to the wheel hubs and so 
entangled the heavy conveyances that horseflesh, even 
tractors, lose their efficiency, so on the very next day he 
may wreck everything he has worked so hard to save. He 
will swing forward confidently to the attack, should a lion 
make a breakaway, but the proximity of a mouse or even 
a small, harmless snake on a country wayside is the signal 
for a panic. He will carry a cannon on his back into a 
performance and stand immobile while the booming charge 
breaks in deafening fashion above him—and then, on the 
next Fourth of July, start a stampede at the popping of a 
penny firecracker. He will remain at a picket line through 
confusion and turmoil while thousands of persons crowd 
about him, then pull up stakes and chase the daylights 
out of a candy butcher who consistently offends him by 
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selling dainties among the show goers instead of distribut- 
ing them free along the elephant line. He is the most 
sagacious animal in captivity—yet, when he becomes 
frightened he doesn’t know enough to turn out of the way 
of a brick building. His daily food consists of fully two 
hundred pounds of roughage, a few pounds of coal which he 
munches greedily if he can but get it, a bushel or so of 
grain, ten or twenty pounds of pure dirt—chocolate loam 
or swamp muck preferred—and a tub or two of water, yet 
he will quit it all gladly for one lonely peanut or a piece of 
candy. In the circus world they’ve changed an old, old 
expression to fit their own needs: 
“Tnconsistency—thy name is elephant!” 


The Four-Legged Paradox 


Went it seems, the paradox is a continual thing with the 
great pachyderms which form the backbone of practi- 
cally every circus. There is never a time in which they are 
not depended upon to save the show in times of late 
arrivals, muddy or sandy lots or on long hauls from the 
unloading runs to the exhibition grounds, when the two or 
three tons of flesh and bone and muscle which every ele- 
phant possesses are thrown into play to augment the 
efforts of the straining draft stock and chugging tractors. 
Yet, by the same token, there is never a moment when 
the circus is free from the danger of being torn to pieces 
by that same bone and muscle and sinew! Upon one man 
and one alone does the task depend, one man who is a 
leader above a leader, who can succeed often where all 
others may fail, and upon whom rests the responsibility 
for salvation or wreckage—the keeper of the bulls. 

In explanation, a herd of elephants—and in some of the 
big circuses a herd will number as high as twenty-five 
members—is built upon the monarchial system, with a 
princess or two, a queen and a king in control. The 
princesses and queen are elephants; the only male ruler 
allowed is the superintendent of the herd, the man to 
whom the queen, or leader, vows allegiance. No matter 
what other men may do, what other men may command, if 
the keeper of the herd decides otherwise —then otherwise is 
the result. The leader obeys him above all others, if she 
obeys at all; the princesses obey her, and the male mem- 
bers tag along in a group of bulky camp followers, citizens, 
agitators and revolutionists. The males make the trouble 
in an elephant monarchy, the females make the laws and 
enforce them. It is seldom that other than a male causes 
astampede; and almost inevitably it is a female—obeying 
in her turn the man who commands her—that halts it. 

As an example: The Sells-Floto Circus, one of the 
group of larger shows, was in Canada several years ago, 
and one of its stands was Winnipeg. The performances 





Billy, the Trouble Breeder, Wko Caused Another Elephant’s Death 
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were dated for Monday and, as is usual with a circus, the 
show had arrived in town a day ahead for what is known 
in circus parlance as a Sunday on the lot—a day of rest 
and work in which everything is made ready for the per- 
formances to come, leisurely, yet carefully, that the 
parade may go forth early the following morning and 
every scheduled thing take place on the minute. The tents 
had been erected, the seats placed, the animals fed and 
exercised, the ring curbs fastened into position, the hippo- 
drome track smoothed into readiness, the rigging for the 
various aérial acts set—and the circus had settled to rest. 

In the menagerie the lions and tigers nodded sleepily, 
with nothing to disturb them from their Sunday slothful- 
ness. The elephant picket line was calm and peaceful, the 
long trunks weaving lazily at the transference of a full 
portion of roughage from ground to mouth. Group by 
group the circus people departed from the lot, townward 
bound, for the usual Sunday stroll and the luxury of a 
night in a hotel instead of the cramped berths of the 
sleepers. Only the watchmen were left about the various 
tents, only the assistants in the menagerie. 

Night came, starlit and peaceful. The torches began to 
gleam about the circus grounds, spots of limited brilliance 
barely sufficient to provide protection 
against the pitfalls of stakes and wagon 
tongues and tight-pulled guy ropes. 
Hours passed in torpid peace. Down 
town thesuperintendent of the elephant 
herd, Fred Alispaw, seated himself at 
the table of a night restaurant and 
glanced across toward his wife, awaiting 
her decision on the menu of an after- 
theater supper. He called a waiter. He 
began the giving of an order. Then 





Fear:Crazed Monsters 


UDDENLY the café, the street, the 
city were in darkness, following a 

green blaze of lightning and its con- 
sequent crash of thunder. A moment 
more and the rain was pelting, borne at 
the fore of a forty-mile gale. Winni- 
peg all in a second had become a storm- 
stricken city, its lights extinguished by 
a lightning bolt which had struck one of 
the main feed wires, its street-car serv- 
ice blocked, its streets running small 
rivers from the rain, its every activity 
for the moment halted. In the eafé 
diners laughed, struck matches and waited for the lights to 
come on again—all but one man, stumbling through the 
darkness toward the doorway, Fred Alispaw, keeper of the 
bulls. 

“Stay here until the lights come on!” he ordered 
hastily of his wife. ‘I’ve got to get to the lot!” 

“But the cars are stopped.” 

“Can’t help that. I’ll find a taxi! 
the lot!” 

Out into the sheetlike rain he went, to leap to the run- 
ning board of the first passing automobile and literally 


I’ve got to get to 


commandeer it fora trip 
to the circus grounds 
several miles away. His 
experience with ele- 
phants and the instine- 
tive knowledge of what 
the beasts might do 
under circumstances 
such as this demanded 
swift action, and plenty 
of it. More, intuition 
proved correct! 

The storm had struck 
as suddenly at the 
circus grounds as in the 
city. With the first flash 
of lightning the wind 
had swept through the 
menagerie tent with 
galelike force, lifting 
the side walling and 
causing it to slap and 
bellow and snap in 
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queer ghostly fashion. The elephant herd, peaceful and 
drowsing at its double row of stakes only a moment before, 
had heard and seen! 

There was no keeper to reassure them; only assistants. 
To an elephant an assistant counts for little if the supreme 
voice is absent, and right at that moment Alispaw was 
miles away. In vain the menagerie men sank their bull 
hooks into the ears of the plunging charges, then bobbing 
about like so many plummets strove in vain to hold the 
beasts in line. Even Old Mom, the head of the herd, had 
become panicky with the rest, not from fear of the storm 
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but from the fright caused by the sight 
of that twisting, writhing side wall as it 
had shown for an instant in the glare of 
the lightning. To the elephants it rep- 
resented some unknown bellowing mon- 
ster about to’attack; the unexplained 
thing always means trouble in an ele- 
phant herd. So the stampede had begun. 
One by one the extra stakes were 
dragged from the ground. One by one 
the frantic animal attendants were 
thrown aside or knocked down by the 
flail-like blows of tossing trunks. The 
thunder now bore an obbligato of 
screaming, hissing cat animals, crouched 
in fear in their dens, of shouting men, 
of rending stakes, clanking chains and 
squealing, trumpeting elephants. Then 
still another thunder—that of ton-heavy 
bodies plunging across the menagerie 
tent, the crashing of timhers as they knocked poles and cages 
from their path, and the stampede of the nine-elephant 
herd was on! A moment later the stages, the poles, the 
seats and grand stand of the main tent were splintering and 
snapping as some sixty thousand pounds of fear-maddened 
elephant flesh tore madly here and there in the big inclo- 
sure, rushing wildly, then wheeling as frantically in the 
other direction as a lightning flash showed that writhing, 
flapping thing of wind-blown canvas surrounding them on 
every side. Greater and greater the frenzy became; in the 
milling two of the males collided and began to fight with 
swift smashing rushes and lashing trunks. Louder and 
louder became the squealing and trumpeting—suddenly 
to lull. A voice had come faintly from the darkness of 
the menagerie tent—every torch long had been extin- 
guished—a voice which caused Old Mom to turn and to 
trumpet with a new note: 
‘““Mom—Mom! Here I am!” 


The Bull Keeper Restores Confidence 


GAIN the call sounded and Old Mom answered, the 
queen obeying the command of her overlord. The 
fighting ceased. A new signal sounded from the throat 
of Old Mom. The elephants steadied. A moment later 
Alispaw, standing in the connection between the menag- 
erie and the main tent, saw revealed in a flash of light- 
ning a great hulking shadow coming slowly but steadily 
toward him, while in the rear there followed eight others, 
practically abreast! Old Mom had heard the voice she 
sought. That was enough! 

But the fight had only begun. The storm now was 
taking on a new intensity, a new fury, and the trainer 
knew that he had but two allies, Mom and Alice, a sort 
of elephantine lady in waiting to the real queen of the 
herd. As soon as possible he caught the two elephants 
by their ears and stood between them, talking to them, 
reassuring them, while they wrapped their trunks about 
him and squealed their delight, while the rest of the herd 
milled and trumpeted about them, each crowding its 
utmost to be near the thing which to them meant safety. 
For nearly an hour it continued, with the fate of the show 
in the hands of one man, literally buried in a bumping, 
jostling mass of thirty tons of frightened elephants—one 
man whom they trusted and whose presence alone could 
hold them against a new panic. Then slowly with the 
aid of his assistants and a lone flickering torch he began 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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HE Jersey pines were looming black in the February 
fe twilight as the limousine slipped swiftly into Lake- 

wood, and it was dark when, after a light repast, 
Parrish and Rita resumed their way toward New York. 
Reaching the city before ten, they 
drove to her house, where, be- 
cause of her early rehearsal next 
morning, they parted on the door- 
step. 

““Wednesday night, then, at the 
opera house,”’ she said in farewell 
as Pierre opened the outer door. 

Wednesday night—and this only 
Monday! 

At Parrish’s own door Ito 
greeted him with his polite Japa- 
nese smile. 

““Teregram for you, sir,”’ he said 
as he carried in the baggage; for 
Ito had the usual Oriental diffi- 
culty with “1” and “‘r.” 

Parrish knew what the telegram 
would be. Going to the library he 
took the yellow envelope from the 
desk, opened it and read. Yes, it 
was from Alice—a tautological an- 
nouncement that she had arrived 
safely in Cleveland. Also there lay 
upon the desk a special-delivery 
letter addressed in her «familiar 
handwriting—legible, slightly un- 
formed, above all, honest. 

As the telegram closed with the 
words ‘‘ Much love,”’ so the letter 
opened with the salutation ‘‘ Dear- 
est,’”’ followed by a dash; for dashes 
served Alice in place of periods, 
colons, semicolons and sometimes 
commas. 

Hurriedly he read the letter: 





George met me at the station with 
his car and drove me out to the 
house—It was certainly fine to see 
them all again—though of course I 
miss you terribly dear—When I was 
here before the grading wasn’t all fin- 
ished but now everything looks nice 
and settled inside and out—although 
it is certainly what you would call 
“suburban” looking —It’s a Cali- 
fornia bungalow type house—stucco 
and brown wood—with a second story 
that you’d hardly notice from out- 
side —and the furniture is mostly 
““mission’’—I can see you turn up 
your nose at that! I don’t think 
Margaret really likes mission furni- 
ture—but George the old dear likes it 
because it’s ‘‘solid looking” —and all 
those two ever think of is having 
everything the way the other wants 
it—You would think them very un- 
sophisticated and they are—the way 
T used to be!—but I know you'd like 
them because they are so good and 
devoted—and you'd be crazy about 
the children—They have grown so 
much since I last saw them that I 
could hardly believe my eyes—and 
they made such a fuss over ‘Auntie 
Alice” that it made her ery—lIt cer- 
tainly is wonderful to have children 
love you like that and I don’t say it 
because they are Margaret’s but they 
really are remarkable—I think I cried 
partly because they are such little 
darlings and partly because their lit- 
tle arms around my neck somehow 
made my loneliness for you horribly 
acute—Does that sound crazy dear? 
Maybe it is but that’s how I felt—Oh 
Dick how I do love you! (How Clara 
would scold me for writing you that 
and telling it to you all the time!) 
She thinks men are so conceited and 
selfish because she has never known 
the right kind of man and that has 
made her cynical—She says a woman 
is a fool to let a man know she cares 
because a man tires of a woman when he is so sure of her—I 
don’t believe you can lay down any such rule to cover all cases 
do you? Anyway, I want you to be sure of me! And it’s lucky 
for me I do!—because if I didn’t want you to be you would be 
just the same—I couldn’t help letting you see— 

Oh dearest I’m so worried over Margaret! She’s so miser- 
able—worse than I thought—The doctor says she ought to have 
gone to the Adirondacks two or three weeks ago because though 
it’s just pleurisy she won’t get over it in this lake climate at this 
time of year and it might get worse—She has been fighting 
going because she can’t bear to leave George and the children 
but she is getting frightened about herself now and since I am 
here she certainly has no excuse—But Dick it means a month 
or six weeks out here for me and I only reproach myself for not 
having realized and come sooner—So I can’t go back with you 
when you come through—but I would give anything on earth 
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**Your Engagement,’’ He Began Interrogatively, ‘‘That Business You Spoke of —it Hasn't 


by Any Chance Been 





to see you—Couldn’t you stop over a train and come up? But 
if not I could come down and see you for a minute at the train— 
That would help wouldn’t it dear? So if you go west be sure to 
telegraph me in plenty of time— 

Well dear I’m afraid this epistle isn’t any too cheerful sound- 
ing—but I do miss you so and this is the nearest I can get to 
talking to you— 

Take care of yourself for my sake dear and don’t get too tired— 
You work so hard you’ know—and there are so many germs 
around one can’t be too careful— 

I will write you every day and you must write me as often as 
you can even if it is only a line just to let me know you are 
well, 

Perhaps if we get so lonesome for each other we can’t stand it 
any longer we can talk on the long distance the way we did when 
I was here before— 
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Oh Dick you know how I adore you don’t you? 
P s— Your loving 


You haven’t forgotten what the farmer wrote you about 
the fences at Blenkinswood have you? 

Parrish sighed heavily, tore the 
letter into small pieces and dropped 
them into the wastebasket. Out 
of his welter of conflicting emo- 
tions and impulses emerged a 
thought of telephoning to her, but 
quickly he let it slip back into the 
welter. He would write. 

He took a sheet of paper from 
the rack, dipped his pen and 
paused. Then he wrote “Dear,” 
and after pausing again, added 
“est.’’ But when he blotted the 
word the final syllable, not having 
dried so long, was perceptibly 
lighter than the first. 

“Oh, hang it!’’ he said. 

He tore up the sheet and let the 
fragments fall to the basket, where 
Alice’s letter already lay; then ris- 
ing he went to his room, washed 
and put on his bathrobe and slip- 
pers, whereafter he returned to the 
desk and sat for a moment, but 
only to get up again. This time 
he proceeded to the butler’s pan- 
try, where, after picking savagely 
at the ice, he secured a suitable 
piece, which he washed and de- 
posited in a tall thin glass. Thence 
he went to the sideboard and, after 
unlocking it, withdrew a bottle 
containing an amber fluid. Hastily 
he poured a generous portion into 
his glass, and adding water, drank. 

Putting down the empty glass 
he returned to the desk, seated 
himself, took up the telephone and 
asked for the telegraph office. 

His night letter to Alice was 
long, sympathetie and uninform- 
ing. ‘‘Am writing,” he ended. 

But he did not write that night, 
and next morning he was pressed 
for time; he had been absent from 
the office for a day; much business 
would beawaiting him. Moreover, 
there were errands to be done on 
the way down. He stopped at his 
jeweler’s, on Fifth Avenue, and 
was there for the better part of an 
hour, closeted with the head of the 
firm. Thence he went to his flo- 
rist’s, where he ordered flowers to 
be telegraphed to Cleveland. 

That night at the club he was 
requisitioned to make a fourth at 
bridge, so he put into his pocket 
the letter he had begun, intending 
to finish it when he got home. But 
it was late when he got home; and 
on Wednesday morning there was 
the office calling him again. A 
meeting kept him downtown later 
than usual, and when, after taking 
his walk up the Avenue, he reached 
the apartment, it was practically 
time to dress. Ordinarily he would 
have had more time, but to-night 
he must dine early in order to be at 
the stage door promptly at quarter 
before eight. 


ALICE. 


XXIII 


E WAS even a little ahead of 

time, but the door man was 
expecting him and let him through, sending a young man 
to pilot him to Rita’s dressing room. 

Parrish had been behind scenes before, but never in 
such a place as this. Here, as in an ordinary theater, he 
was aware of worn gray boards underfoot, of brick walls, 
crude and solid, and of the pervasive musty smell common 
to all playhouse stages. He was dimly conscious as he 
moved along of innumerable ropes and cables running 
aloft, of cyclopean lighting devices to be avoided, of furni- 
ture and properties piled in corners, and of the brutal 
bareness of unpainted canvas. Yet this stage, because of 
its vast size, was unlike any other. It was cosmic. In its 
dim vistas workmen were but gnomes; beyond the towering 
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bulk of the scene set for the first act lay an undiscovered 
country; the dark, deep spaces of the fly gallery, above, 
had the remoteness of a midnight sky. Following the 
young man Parrish began to feel that life itself, becoming 
touched with madness, had turned its clothing wrong side 
out and gone to masquerading. 

Negotiating a corner and leading the way up several 
carpeted steps the pilot knocked upon a metal door, and 
upon receiving an answer from within, departed, leaving 
Parrish standing there. 

Almost immediately the door was opened narrowly, 
showing a maid in a frilled cap. 

“Monsieur Parrish?” 

eSViesty A 

She opened the door wider, saying ‘‘Entrez, s’il vous 
plait, monsieur,’’ and as she relieved him of hat, overcoat 
and cane, continued, ‘‘ Mademoiselle vous demande mille 
pardons, monsieur, mais elle n’est pas encore habillée. 
Donnez-vous la peine de vous asseoir, monsieur.”’ 

Selecting the most comfortable of the wicker chairs 
Parrish obediently sat down, and as the maid departed 
to the next room began’ to entertain himself by inspect- 
ing his surroundings. Long and narrow, the room had the 
dimensions of a rather large hall bedroom; there was a 
window of dull beveled glass, white and blind like an eye 
with a cataract, but Parrish had a feeling that the apart- 
ment hardly knew the light of day, much less the sunlight. 
Without its mirrors, bright electric lights and chintz it 
would have been a very gloomy place. The chintz, which 
was of cream color with a running pattern of rose wreaths, 
dominated the place. It covered the walls and the couch; 
the window and the door leading to the dressing room 
were curtained with it; it had been used for upholstering 
the chairs. A label-covered 
wardrobe trunk standing in 
one corner, asmall table and 
a writing desk of cream- 
color enamel, some mirrors, 
photographs and vases of 
flowers half-heartedly at- 
tempted to dispute thesway 
of the rose-wreath pattern. 
But the mirrors reflected it 
and the other objects were 
but spots against it. Even 
a great sheaf of American 
Beauty roses, standing in 
a vase resembling an enor- 
mous megaphone of brass, 
became inconspicuous 
against those serpentines of 
printed roses on the walls. 

His attention was at- 
tracted by some caricatures 
of operatic figures, and he 
rose to look at them. They 
were drawn by a famous 
tenor whose talent for dis- 
torted portraiture was often 
mentioned in the news- 
papers, and among them 
was a wicked sketch of Rita 
in Mélisande’s trailing 
tresses, with her mouth 
wide open. 

He was looking disap- 
provingly at this when he 
heard the clink of curtain 
rings behind him, as the 
portiére at the dressing- 
room door was thrust back, 
and Rita’s voice calling to 
him to come in. 

The maid stood aside in 
the doorway as he entered, 
then withdrew, closing the 
door after her. 

Rita was seated at a long 
dressing table with triple 
mirrors strongly lighted, 
when, pausing in the final 
processes of making up, she 
turned her head to greet 
him. The silken kimono, 
brocaded obi, and convo- 
luted wig of glistening coal- 
black hair were those of 
Madame Butterfly, but 
richly picturesque as the 
Japanese costume was, his 
glance at it was cursory. It 
was her face that held him. 
He stared at it, discon- 
certed. For though there 
was a trace of Rita in the 
eyes, disguised with heavy 
make-up—the lashes 
beaded with oily black, the 


inner corners dotted with red, the outer corners lined ob- 
liquely to give an Oriental tilt—and though it was her voice 
that spoke to him from behind that mask of grease paint 
and powder, he could not feel that this was she. Like the 
lad in the fairy tale whose loved one is transformed by 
witchcraft into another shape, he shared memories with 
the extraordinary being before him, yet felt that she wes 
a stranger to him. 

With an instinctive desire to overcome this sense of 
unreality he went back to the subject of which they had 
last spoken, asking, “How did the rehearsal go yes- 
terday?” 

She was leaning toward the mirror, giving a final touch 
of color to her lower lip. 

“Lasted all day,’ she said, as if speaking to her own 
reflection. 

Turning her head from side to side she inspected criti- 
eally the fit of her wig; then with both hands she pressed 
it down more firmly. 

Meanwhile Parrish, anxious to break through this sense 
of remoteness, sought her eyes, moving behind her and 
looking at her in the glass. 

“Did you get very tired?” 

She turned quickly. 

“Oh, don’t do that!’’ she cried. ‘“‘Don’t look at me in 
the glass when you’re talking to me. It’s unlucky!” 

He smiled. 

“T didn’t know that you were superstitious.” 

“‘T suppose we all are. Things here depend so much on 
luck. Don’t you remember—we were speaking of that 
the other day? For instance’’—her laugh was a little bit 
apologetic—‘“‘we are superstitious about whistling in the 
dressing room. It brings bad luck to whoever is nearest 





Though it Was Her Voice That Spoke to Him From Behind That Mask of Grease Paint and Powder, 
He Could Not Feel That This Was Rita 


the door. And I wouldn’t dare have any shoes on a shelf 
higher than my head. That’s awful—poverty, disaster, 
death! And yesterday we didn’t sing the last few measures 
of the opera. We never do until the first night. And 
there’s an old superstition about od 

“T hope,” he put in, “‘that there is none about receiving 
a gift in the dressing room. Because,” he went on without 
waiting for her answer, “I’ve brought you this.” 

From an inside pocket he drew a flat leather-covered 
box, and placed it before her upon the dressing table. 

She seized his hand. 

“Oh, you dear! How dear of you!’’ Then pressing the 
button which released the lid of the box, and discovering 
in its black velvet nest a flexible linked bracelet of plat- 
inum, set with square diamonds, chie and costly, she 
cried out again, “‘Oh, it’s lovely! You extravagant boy!” 

Pulling back one kimono sleeve she slipped the bracelet 
on her arm and, holding it away from her, gazed at it 
admiringly. Then rising and taking both his hands she 
exclaimed, “‘I’d like to hug you! But I mustn’t. This 
liquid powder rubs off.” 

“T’ll take a chance,” he said, looking down at her 
benignantly. 

“T won’t,”’ she returned, laughing. 
too soon.” 

As if in confirmation of her words the maid knocked 
at the door, announcing: 

“Le prélude va commencer, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Bien, Sophie.’ She summoned her, and taking off 
the bracelet placed it in her hand, saying, ‘‘ Look at the 
beautiful thing monsieur has given me!’”’ Then, as the 
maid admired, she added, ‘‘ Now you take good care of it, 
Sophie!’”” And to Parrish, “I hate to take it off, but it 
might be’ noticed from the 
front—and of course it is 
out of character.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

Hewas disappointed. He 
wanted her towearit. With 
it on she belonged to him. 

“Now come,” said she, 
‘and I’ll show you where 
to stay and watch the act.” 

She led the way out 
through the anteroom, 
down the steps and to the 
stage. 

The scene, showing the 
Japanese house with its ter- 
race and garden on a hilltop 
overlooking the town and 
bay of Nagasaki, was fully 
set, and the footlights and 
borders were aglare. Two 
singers, costumed for the 
parts of Pinkerton and 
Goro, were standing at one 
side, well back, prepared to 
be discovered when the cur- 
tain should rise. 

This obvious readiness 
made Parrish nervous as he 
walked across the stage at 
Rita’s side. “What if the 
curtain should suddenly as- 
cend!’’ he was thinking to 
himself. And when, just as 
he was thinking that, the 
first violins vigorously at- 
tacked the beginning of the 
overture he was startled to 
the point of panic. To be 
caught out there in the mid- 
dle of the stage—a night- 
mare! He looked anxiously 
at Rita, but she reassured 
him with a smile. 

When the curtain did rise 
they were safely off the 
scene, seated in two gilt 
chairs behind the conceal- 
ing proscenium arch and its 
appendant draperies. 
Hitherto the music had 
been muffled by the curtain, 
but now there came a burst 
of sound from the entire 
choir of strings, and simul- 
taneously a sense of air 
in circulation between stage 
and auditorium, and of a 
great dark something out 
there beyond the footlights, 
very quiet but very much 
alive. 

From their vantage point 
they watched the bustling 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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““All Right! Now Hold Stiddy a Minute”’ 


XXXI 

OW, cola!’ exclaimed the leader of the band of 

H Indians, crowding up to the gap in the corral where 

a part of the stock had just been driven in. 

grinned maliciously and made the sign for ‘“‘Sioux’’—the 
edge of the hand across the throat. 

But men, rifles crosswise, barred him back, while others 
were hurrying, strengthening the barricade. A half dozen 
rifles, thrust out through wheels or leveled across the 
wagon tongues, now covered the front rank of the Crows; 
but the savages—some forty or fifty in number—only sat 
their horses, laughing. This was sport to them. They had 
no doubt at all that they would have their will of this 
party of the whites as soon as they got ready, and they 
planned further strategy. To drive a prisoner into camp 
before killing him was humorous from their point of view, 
and practical withal, like driving a buffalo close to the 
village before shooting it. 

But the white men were not deceived by the trading- 
post salutation. 

“‘He’s a liar!”’ called out the voice of Jackson. “‘They’re 
not Sioux—they’re Crows, and out for war! Don’t let ’em 
in, boys! For God’s sake, keep ’em out!”’ 

It was a brave man’s deed. The wonder was his words 
were not his last, for though the Crows did not understand 
all his speech, they knew well enough what he meant. One 
brave near him struck him across the mouth with the 
heavy wooden stock of his Indian whip, so that his lips 
gushed blood. A half dozen arrows turned toward him, 
trembling on the strings. But the voice of their partisan 
rose in command. He preferred a parley, hoping a chance 
might offer to get inside the wagon ring. The loose stock 
he counted safe booty any time they liked. He did not 
relish the look of the rifle muzzles at this close range. The 
riders were now piled in almost against the wheels. 

“Swap!” exclaimed the Crow leader ingratiatingly, and 
held out his hand. “How, cola!’’ 

“Don’t believe him! Don’t trust him, men!” 

Again Jackson’s voice rose. As the savages drew apart 
from him, to hold him in even better bow range, one young 
brave, hideously barred in vermilion and yellow, all the 
time with an arrow at the prisoner’s back, the men in the 
wagon corral now saw that Jackson’s hands were tied 
behind his back, so that he was helpless. But still he sat 
his own horse, and still he had a chance left to take. 

“Look out!”’ he called high and clear. “‘Get away from 
‘the hole! I’m coming in!”’ 

Before anyone fully caught his meaning he swung his 
horse with his legs, lifted him with his heels and made one 
straight, desperate plunge for the gap, jostling aside the 
nearest two or three of his oppressors. ; 

It was a desperate man’s one hope—no hope at all, 
indeed, for the odds were fifty to one against him. Swift 
as was his movement, and unprepared as his tormentors 
were for it, just as the horse rose to his leap over the wagon 
tongue, and as the rider flung himself low on his neck to 
escape what he knew would come, a bow twanged back of 
him. They all heard the zhut! of the arrow as it struck. 
Then, in a stumbling heap, horse and rider fell, rolled over, 
as a sleet of arrows followed through. 

Jackson rolled to one side, rose to his knees. 
Wingate chanced to be near. 
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guarded always, because priceless, hung at her 
neck. Swiftly she began to saw at the thong which 
held Jackson’s wrists, bedded almost to the bone 
and twisted with a stick. She severed the cord 
somehow, and the man staggered up. Then they 
saw the arrow standing out at both sides of his shoul- 
der, driven through the muscles with the hasty snap 
of the painted bowman’s shot. 

““Cut it—break it!’’ he demanded of her, for all the 
men now were at the edge, and there was no one 
else to aid. And staunch Molly Wingate, her eyes 
staring again in horror, took the bloody stem and 
tried to break it off, in her second case of like sur- 
gery that week. But the shaft was flexible, tough and 
would not break. 

“A knife—quick! Cut it off above the feather!’’ 

He himself caught the front of the shaft and pushed it 
back, close to the head. By chance she saw Jed’s knife at 
his belt as he kneeled, and drew it. Clumsily but steadily 
she slashed into the shaft, weakened it, broke it, pushed the 
point forward. Jackson himself unhesitatingly pulled it 
through, a gush of blood following on either side the 
shoulder. There was no time to notice that. Crippled as 
he was, the man only looked for weapons. A’pistol lay on 
the ground and he caught it up. 

But for the packs and bales that had been thrown 
against the wheels, the inmates of the corral would all 
have fallen under the rain of arrows that now slatted and 
thudded in. But they kept low, and the Indians were so 
close against the wagons that they could not see under the 
bodies or through the wheels. The chocks had not yet been 
taken out from under the boxes, so that they stood high. 
Against such a barricade cavalry was helpless. There was 
no warrior who wanted to follow Jackson’s example of 
getting inside. 

For an instant there came no order to fire. The men 
were reaching into the wagons to unsling their rifles from 
the riding loops fastened to the bows. It all was a trample 
and a tumult and a whirl of dust under thudding hoofs 
outside and in, a phase which could last no more than an 
instant. Came the thin crack of a squirrel rifle from the 
far corner of the wagon park. The Crow partisan sat his 
horse just a moment, the expression on his face frozen 
there, his mouth slowly closing. Then he slid off his horse 
close to the gap, now piled high with 
goods and gear. 

A boy’s high quaver rose. 

“You can’t say nothing this time! 
You didn’t shoot at all now!” 

An emigrant boy was jeering at his 
father. 

But by that time no one knew or cared 
who shot. The fight was on. Every rifle 
was emptied in the next instant, and at 
that range almost every shot was fatal or 
disabling. In sudden panic at the powder 
flare in their faces, the Crows broke and 
scattered, with no time to drag away 
their wounded. 

The fight, or this phase of it, was over . 
almost before it was begun. It all was 
one more repetition of border history. 
Almost never did the Indians make a 
successful attack on a trading post, rarely 
on an emigrant train in full corral. The 
cunning of the Crow partisan in driving 
in a prisoner as a fence had brought him 
close, yes—too close. But the line was not yet broken. 

Firing with a steady aim, the emigrants added to the 
toll they took. The Crows bent low and flogged their 
horses. Only in the distant willow thickets did they pause. 
They even left their dead. 

There were no wounded, or not for long. Jackson, the 
pistol in his hand, his face gray with rage and pain, 
stepped outside the corral. The Crow chief, shot through 
the chest, turned over, looked up dully. 

‘How, cola!”’ said his late prisoner, baring his teeth. 

And what he did with this brave he did with all the 
others of the wounded able to move a hand. The debt to 
savage treachery was paid, savagely enough, when he 
turned back to the wagons, and such was the rage of all at 
this last assault that no voice was raised to stay his hand. 

“There’s nothing like tobacker,”’ asserted Jackson coolly 
when he had reéntered the corral and it came to the ques- 
tion of caring for his arrow wound. ‘Jest tie on a good 
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chaw o’ tobacker on each side o’ that hole an’ ’twon’t be 
long afore she’s all right. I’m glad it went plumb through. 
I’ve knowed a arrerhead to pull off an’ stay in when the 
sinew wroppin’s got loose from soakin’. 

“Look at them wrists,” he added, holding up his hands. 
“They twisted that rawhide clean to the bone, damn their 
skins! Pertendin’ to befriends! They put me in front sos’t 
you’d let ’em ride up close—that’s the Crow way, to come 
right into camp if they can, git in close and play friends. 
But, believe me, this ain’t but the beginnin’. They’ll be 
back, an’ plenty with ’°em. Them Crows ain’t west of the 
Pass fer only one thing, an’ that’s this wagon train.” 

They gathered around him now, plying him with ques- 
tions. Sam Woodhull was among those who came, and him 
Jackson watched narrowly every moment, his own weapon 
handy, as he now described the events that had brought 
him hither. 

“Our train come into the Sweetwater two days back o’ 
you-all,”’ he said. ‘‘We seen you’d had a fight but had went 
on. We knowed some was hurt, fer we picked up some 
woman fixin’s—tatting, hit were—with blood on hit. And 
we found buryin’s, the dirt different color.” 

They told him now of the first fight, of their losses, of the 
wounded; told him of the near escape of Molly Wingate, 
though out of courtesy to Woodhull, who stood near, they 
said nothing of the interrupted wedding. The old moun- 
tain man’s face grew yet more stern. 

“That gal!”” he said. “Her shot by a sneakin’ ’Rapa- 
hoe? Ain’t that a shame! But she’s not bad—she’s 
comin’ through?” 

Molly Wingate, who stood ready now with bandages, 
told him how like the two arrow wounds had been. 

“Take an’ chaw tobacker, ma’am,”’ said he. “Put a 
hunk on each side, do-ee mind, an’ she’ll be well.’’ 

“Go on and tell us the rest,’’ someone demanded. 

‘Not much to tell that ye couldn’t of knew, gentlemen,” 
resumed the scout. ‘‘Ef ye’d sont back fer us we’d of 
jined ye, shore, but ye didn’t send.” 

“How could we send, man?’”’ demanded Woodhull sav- 
agely. ‘‘How could we know where you were, or whether 
you’d come—or whether you’d have been of any use if you 
had?” 

“Well, we knew whar you-all was, ’t any rate,’’ rejoined 
Jackson. ‘‘We was two days back o’ ye, then one day. 
Our captain wouldn’t let us crowd in, fer 
he said he wasn’t welcome an’ we wasn’t 
needed. 

“That was ontel we struck the big Crow 
trail, with you all a follerin’ of hit blind, 
a-chasin’ trouble as hard as ye could 
chase. 

“Then he sont me on ahead to warn ye 
an’ toaskef weshouldjineon. Weknowed 
the Crows was down atter the train. 

“‘T laid down to sleep, I did, under a 
sagebrush, in the sun, like a fool. I was 
beat out and needed sleep, and I thought 
I was safe fer a leetle while. When I 
woke up it was a whoop that done hit. — 
They was around me, laughin’, twenty 
arrers p’inted, an’ some shot inter the 
ground by my face. I taken my chance, 
and shook hands. They grabbed me and 
tied me. Then they made me guide them 
in, like yeseen. They maybe didn’t know 
I come from the east and not from the 
west. 

“Their village is on some creek above here. I think 
they’re on a visit to the Shoshones. Eight hundred men 
they are, or more. Hit’s more’n what it was with the 
Sioux on the Platte, fer ye’re not so many now. An’ any 
time now the main band may come. Git ready, men. Fer 
me, I must git back to my own train. They may be back 
twenty mile, or thirty. Would ary man want to ride with 
me? Would ye, Sam Woodhull?” 

The eyes of his associates rested on Woodhull. 

“T think one man would be safer than two,” said he. 
“‘My own place is here if there’s sure to be a fight.” 

““Mebbe'so,” assented Jackson. ‘In fack I don’t know 
as more’n one’d git through if you an’ me both started.” 
His cold gray eye was fixed on Woodhull carelessly. ‘‘An’ 
ef hit was the wrong man got through he’d never lead them 
Missouri men for’rerd to where this fight’ll be. 

“An” hit’ll be right here. Look yan!” he added. 

He nodded to the west, where a great dust cloud rose. 
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“More is comin’,” said he. ‘“‘Yan’s Bannocks, like as 
not, or even the Shoshones, all I know, though they’re 
usual quiet. The runners is out atween all the tribes. I 
must be on my way.” j 

He hurried to find his own horse, looked to its welfare, 
for it, too, had an arrow wound. As he passed a certain 
wagon he heard a voice call to him, saw a hand at the 
curtained front. 

“Miss Molly! 
then?” 

““Come,”’ said the girl. 

He drew near, fell back at sight of her thin face, her 
pallor; but again she commanded him. ° 

“T know,”’ said she. ‘‘He’s—he’s safe?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Molly, a lot safer’n any of us here.” 

“You’re going back to him?”’ 

“Yes. When he knows ye’re hurt he’ll come. Nothin’ll 
stop him, oncet I tell him.”’ 

“Wait!” she whispered. ‘‘I heard you talk. Take him 
this.” She pushed into his hand a folded paper, unsealed, 
without address. ‘To him!” she said, and fell back on the 
blankets of her rude pallet. 

At that moment her mother was approaching, and at her 
side walked Woodhull, actuated by his own suspicions 
about Jackson. He saw the transaction of the passed note 
and guessed what he could not know. He tapped Jackson 
on the shoulder, drew him aside, his own face pale with 
anger. 

“T’m one of the officers of this train,’ said he. “I want 
to know what’s in that note. We have no truck with 
Banion, and you know that. Give it to me.” 

Jackson calmly tucked the paper into the fire bag that 
hung at his belt. 

“Come an’ take hit, Sam, damn ye!”’ said he. “I don’t 
know what’s in hit, an’ won’t know. Whao it’s to ain’t 
none o’ yore business!”’ 

“You’re a cursed meddler!’’ broke out Woodhull. 
“You’re a spy In our camp, that’s all you are!” 

“So? Well, cussed meddler er not, I’m a cussed shore 
shot. An’ I advise ye to give over on all this an’ mind yore 
business. Ye’ll have plenty to do by midnight, an’ by that 
time all yore women an’ children, all yore old men an’ all 
yore cowards’ll be prayin’ fer Banion an’ his men to come. 
That includes you somewheres, Sam. Don’t temp’ me too 
much ner too long. [ll kill yeyit ef yedo! Git on away!” 


Hit’s you! Ye’re not dead no ways, 








They parted, each with eye over shoulder. Their talk 
had been aside and none had heard it in full. But when 
Woodhull again joined Mrs. Wingate that lady conveyed 
to him Molly’s refusal to see him or to set a time for seeing 
him. Bitterly angered, humiliated to the core, he turned 
back to the men completing the defenses of the wagon park. 

“T kain’t start now afore dark,” said Jackson to the 
train command. “They are goin’ to jump the train. When 
they do come they’ll surround ye an’ try to 
keep ye back from the water till the stock 
goes crazy. Lay low an’ don’t let a Injun 
inside. Hit may be a hull day, er more, but 
when Banion’s men come they’ll come a- 
runnin’—allowin’ I git through to tell ’em. 

“Dig in a trench all the way aroun’,” he 
added finally. ‘‘Put the women an’ childern 
in hit an’ pile up all yer flour on top. Don’t 
waste no powder—let ’em come up close as 
they will. Hold on ontel we come.” 

At dusk he slipped away, the splash of his 
horse’s feet in the ford coming fainter and 
fainter, even as the hearts of some felt 
fainter as his wise counsel left them. 

They waited—the women and children, 
the old, the ill and the wounded huddled 
shivering and crying in the scooped-out 
sand, hardest and coldest of beds; the men 
in line against the barricade, a circle of 
guards outside the wagon park. But mid- 
night passed, and the cold hours of dawn, 
and still no sign came of an attack. Men 
began to believe the dust cloud of yester- 
day no more than a false alarm, and the 
leaders were of two minds, whether to take 
Jackson’s counsel and wait for the Mis- 
sourians, or to hook up and push on as fast 
as possible to Bridger’s Fort, scarce more 
than two hard days’ journey on ahead. But 
before this discussion had gone far events 
took the decision out of their hands. 

Look!” cried a voice. ‘‘Open the gate!”’ 

The cattle guards and outposts who had just driven the 
herd to water were now spurring for shelter and hurrying 
on the loose stock ahead of them. And now, from the 
willow growth above them, from the trail that led to the 


The Crows Bent Low and Flogged Their Horses 










ford and from the more open country to the westward 
there came, in three great detachments, not a band or a 
body but an army of the savage tribesmen, converging 
steadily upon the wagon train. 

They came slowly, not in a wild charge, not yelling, but 
chanting. The upper and right-hand bodies were Crows. 
Their faces were painted black, for war and for revenge. 
The band on the left were wild men, on active half-broke 

horses, their weapons for the most part bows 
‘and arrows. They later found these to be 
Bannocks, belonging anywhere but here, 
and in any alliance rather than with the 
Crows from east of the Pass. 

Nor did the latter belong here to the south 
and west, far off their own great hunting 
range. Obviously what Carson, Bridger, 
Jackson had said was true. All 
the tribes were in league to stop 
the great invasion of the white 
nation, who-now were bringing 
their women and children and this 
thing with which they buried the 
buffalo. They meant extermination 
now. They were taking their time 
and would take their revenge for 
the dead who lay piled before the 
white man’s barricade. 

The emigrants rolled back a pair 
of wagons, and the cattle were 
crowded through, almost over the 
human occupants of the oblong. 
The gap was closed. All the re- 
maining cargo packages were piled 
against the wheels, and the non- 
combatants sheltered in that way. 
Shovels deepened the trench here 
or there as men sought better to 
protect their families. 

And now in a sudden mélée of 
shouts and yells, of trampling hoofs 
and whirling colors, the first bands 
of the Crows came charging up in the attempt to carry away 
their dead of yesterday. Men stooped to grasp a stiffened 
wrist, a leg, a belt; the ponies squatted under ghastly drag- 
ging burdens. (Continued on Page 86) 
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floor of the United States Senate, but whose wives. 


[vor 0 are men who bitterly assail one another on the 


are the best of friends. This situation has come about 
largely through the organization known as The Ladies of 
the Senate, which was formed by Mrs. Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, wife of Vice President Marshall. 

During the days of the war Mrs. Marshall brought the 
group together to sew for the Red Cross. A room in the 
Senate Office Building was set aside for their use one morn- 
ing of each week, and over their needles and their box 
luncheons the women began to establish friendships. 

Some of the bonds which grew between Democratic and 
Republican women remind me of a friendship one of my 
boys formed soon after we went to Washington. The boy 
had never known much about Republicans, and one day 
he came to me with popping eyes. ‘‘ Mother,” he said, 
‘“‘my friend is a Republican. Will it do for me to go with 
him?’”’ Democratic and Republican women have found 
that it would do for them to go together, and politics has 
been relegated to the background with 
such pleasant results that the organi- 
zation is to be continued. 

A remark which Mrs. Marshall made 
shortly after coming to Washington is 
indicative of her strength of character. 
“‘T have no respect for a woman who 
changes her habits here,’’ she said. “If 
she has been brought up to believe that 
a thing is permissible under her code of 
manners I have no criticism of her when 
she does that thing here. But when she 
changes her standards because she has 
a different position in Washington, then 
I do condemn her.” 


Too Small for the Chair 


PON Mr. and Mrs. Marshall fell a 

considerable burden of social re- 
sponsibility in Washington. Their own 
great popularity brought them many 
invitations. Added to this was the fact 
that while President Wilson was ill 
upon the Vice President devolved the 
official entertaining for foreigners. 

It was during this time that Mr. 
Marshall said one night at dinner that 
he believed he should carry a screen 
around with him, retiring behind it at 
intervals to declaim, ‘‘ The representa- 
tive of the President will now come 
forth,”’ or “‘ The Vice President will now 
come forth,’ or “‘A Hoosier politician 
will now come forth.” 

Mr. Marshall never spared himself 
in the quips and jokes for which he 
was famous, and his frequent remarks 
at the expense of the senators over 
whom he presided have been enjoyed 
by many persons in the galleries. 


‘Mrs. Daniels Going Aboard the U. S. S. Dolphin, the Former Secretary of the Navy Following , 





Mrs. Daniels in Y. W. C. A. 
Uniform 
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Astory is told of him when he first came to Washing- 
ton. Former Senator Bacon, of Georgia, a great 
stickler for tradition, entered the chamber one morn- 
ing to find that the great thronelike chair provided for 
the Vice Presidents for years had been replaced by a 
simple swivel chair such as is used by many an Amer- 
ican business man at his desk. 

Senator Bacon interviewed the sergeant-at-arms 
and was told that the secretary of the Senate had 
ordered the change. His indignation mounted as he 
went to the secretary and was told that the Vice Presi- 
dent was responsible for the order. Thereupon Senator 
Bacon approached the Vice President. Mr. Marshall 
heard him through, as he expatiated on the glories of 
vice presidents of the past who had occupied the chair, 
and then he asked: ‘‘Senator Bacon, the people elected 
me Vice President without having seen me or that chair. 

All I can say is I am a misfit and I do not intend to 
continue shaking around in it like one pea in a pod.” 

One can imagine the Vice Presi- 
dent mentally remarking that it was 
hard enough to preside over that 
particular Senate without sitting in 
an uncomfortable chair. 

It is a great tribute to the spirit with 
which the Vice President performed 
his duties during those trying days 
when the Administration was the object 
of such bitter attack by the senators, 
that upon his retirement he received 
a gift from the senators, accompanied 
by speeches bearing testimony to the 
high regard with which he ‘is held. 
Similarly The Ladies of the Senate made 
a gift to Mrs. Marshall in token of their 
affection and esteem for her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall brought home 
to me a fact which I had never appreci- 
ated so keenly before I went to Wash- 
ington. [had enjoyed my own children 
so much and had lived so greatly with 
my four boys that I had not realized 
the void in the lives of those who have 
no children, nor the keenness of envy 
with which they regard those who have 
them. I can recall several men in Wash- 
ington who happened to be thrown with 
my boys and who revealed plainly their 
yearning for sons to carry on the name 
they had striven and sacrificed to estab- 
lish. One very wealthy and powerful 
man several times rode in the same ele- 
vator with one of my boys and one day 
laid -his hand on the lad’s shoulder and 
said, “‘I would give a million dollars if 
you belonged to me.”’ 

From thé beginning of their stay in 
Washington Mr. and Mrs. Marshall par- 
ticipated in the local civic and patriotic 
activities, and at a day nursery where 
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Residence of Secretary Daniels in Washington, Where 
an Amusing War Scare Occurred While President Wilson 
Was Dining There 


Mrs. Marshall helped to weigh and measure babies she be- 
came greatly interested in a little boy who was suffering from 
malnutrition. The boy often came under her attention. She 
learned that the father and mother were honorable, hard- 
working people with a large family to support. Finally 
Mrs. Marshall, with the approval of the Vice President, 
asked to take the boy home for six weeks. Permission was 
given by the parents. Mr. and Mrs. Marshall were then 
making their home at one of the hotels. They took a house 
in order to.make the boy comfortable, and engaged a 
trained nurse for him. As they struggled to bring the 
child back to health they experienced the sacrifice which 
greatly endears, and at the end of the six weeks they found 
that they could not bear to give him up. 


The Kindly Marshall Spirit 


T WAS a rare spirit which Mr. and Mrs. Marshall dis- 

played in planning for the little boy. There was no 
adoption, for they did not want him to be bound to them 
by law nor the mother to be: prevented from having him 
back whenevershe might want him. There was no pretense 
that the child was their own, and the little fellow was taken 
regularly to visit his old home, for they wanted him to 
love and be loved by his own family. Whenever the child 
was ill his own mother was the first to be notified. 

Morrison Marshall lived with the Vice President and 
Mrs. Marshall for several years, until the spring of 1920. 
One day Mrs. Marshall came to a Congressional Club 
luncheon, at which she was guest of honor, saying that the 
child was not well.- During the luncheon she repeatedly 
sent to ask after him over the telephone, and immediately 
after the luncheon had been served she excused her- 
self and rose from the table. Frcm that day the child 
grew worse, and a few weeks later passed away. He 
was buried in Washington until one.day, early last year, 
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Mrs. Marshall announced that she was with- 
drawing for a time from all social activities, 
and she took the little body to the Marshall 
burial plot in Indiana. 


A ship’s transom is not a ventilator, a 
magazine contains powder which is to be 
burned instead of stories that should be 
burned, a conning tower and a fighting top 
have peculiar purposes of their own—these 
things were learned for the first time by 
many women, and some men, when they 
were the guests of Mr. Daniels on board the 
Dolphin, the ship assigned to the Secretary 
of the Navy for his particular use. 

The Dolphin was completed during the 
Administration of President Arthur and 
commissioned in 1884. There wasa terrible 
scandal over her cost, a sum considerable 
for those days, but an amount which to-day 
would scarcely buy a good launch. That 
the work was well done is proved by the long 
service which the ship has given and the 
fact that her engines, in use now for more 
than thirty-five years, have never needed 
to be replaced. But the criticism broke the 
heart of the owner of the shipyard in which 
the Dolphin was built, and in his will he 
advised his family never again to take a 
government contract. 


Trips Aboard the Dolphin 


HE Dolphin is the oldest steel ship now in 

the Navy and has the record for traveling 
the greatest number of miles of any of the 
ships. Indeed, during one year of the war 
the Dolphin traveled a greater distance than 
any other ship in our Navy. That was after 
troubles to the south of us created a great 
need for small-draft ships, and Mr. Daniels 
turned over the Dolphin for fighting service. 

At the time the Dolphin had just been 
done over. There were new hangings, and 
a rug which I especially liked had been put into the com- 
bination dining and sitting salon. The Japanese steward, 
who had been on board during most of the time that Mr. 
Daniels had been Secretary of the Navy, carefully rolled up 
the new rug and put back the old one. As the ship was 
approaching Haiti the admiral in command summoned the 
steward and remarked that he didn’t think much of that 
rug and would like the new one laid before port was 
reached. The steward, with an intrepidity that was mar- 
velous under any conditions and especially so in view of the 
reputation of the admiral for sternness, replied, ‘Sir, you 
can’t have that. That is Mrs. Daniels’ rug.” 

But the admiral got the rug. 

While she was in southern waters the Dolphin was taken 
into Tampico Harbor, and there the memorable incident 
occurred of the imprisonment of her paymaster, when 
Admiral Mayo noti- 
fied the authorities 
that the prisoner 
must be released and 
the United States 
flag saluted or he 
would fire on the 
city. 

The first - official 
trip which we made 
on the Dolphin was 
on April1,1918, after 
three weeks crowded 
with entertainments 
for the incoming 
members of the Ad- 
ministration, house 
hunting and all the 
details of getting set- 
tled in a new city. 
It was the first time 
that most of the 
members of the cab- 
inet and their wives 
had been able tostop 
long enough to real- 
ize their new status 
as members of the 
official family. 

We had on board, 
among others, the 
Secretary of War, 
Mr. Garrison; Mrs. 
Garrison; MissNona 
McAdoo, who was 
then hostess in the 
house of her father, 
the Secretary of the 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. Marshall and Their Foster Son, Morrison Marshall 


Treasury; and Miss Agnes Hart Wilson, who because of 
her mother’s illness acted as hostess all during the two 
Administrations for her father, the Secretary of Labor. 
Then there was Miss Eleanor Wilson, the youngest daughter 
of the President, and her cousin, Miss Bones. 

The sound of the steering engine of the boat was no- 
ticeable as we proceeded toward the capes for the tar- 
get practice, which was the object of our trip, and there 
was recalled a former Secretary of the Navy, whose sleep 
was disturbed one night by the engine and who ealled the 
captain and asked what was causing the noise. 

“The steering engine, Mister Secretary,” replied the 
captain. 

“Have it stopped,”’ said the secretary, rolling over and 
composing himself again for slumber, and leaving the 
captain to solve the impossibility of stopping the steering 





The Wiison Cabinet Being Received on Board the U. S. S. Wyoming, Flagship of Admirat Badger. Mr. Daniels, With Hand 
Extended, is Followed by Messrs. McAdoo, Burleson, Lane and Houston 
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engine and yet docking the next morning 
at Annapolis. 

That was the first of many trips on board 
the Dolphin, all of them delightful, although 
wind and wave often worked havoc with 
our plans. On one occasion we were taking 
a party up to the Massachusetts coast for 
the launching of the Nevada, our guests in- 
cluding Mrs. Newlands, wife of the senior 
senator, and Senator and Mrs. Pittman, of 
Nevada. A very rough sea was running, 
which rolled Mrs. Pittman’s chair com- 
pletely over and sent her sliding across the 
deck in a heap with some young guests and 
their chairs. We were obliged finally to 
put in to Newport and continue our journey 
to Quincey by rail. 

The Rivers and Harbors Convention was 
meeting in Albany one year and Mr. Daniels, 
who was to speak at the convention, could 
not spare the time to make the trip by 
water, but it was necessary that the Dolphin 
should go. It accordingly became my duty 
to make the trip and act as hostess. The 
Berkshire was taking up other delegates, 
and the two boats exchanged hospitalities 
on the ride up the Hudson. We stopped 
one evening at a small town and on our trip 
around the city a resident who apparently 
had not understood who I was, asked me, 
in the presence of the party from the Berk- 
shire, ‘‘What kind of a fellow is this man 
Daniels, anyway?” 

Consternation was visible on the faces of 
those around me, and I ean still remember 
the relieved laugh at my reply, “‘ That ques- 
tion was put up to me twenty-six years ago, 
and I decided that he would do.” 

The Dolphin was stationed in the Hudson 
River for the Army and Navy game one year, 
when a most amusing incident happened. 
The motor boat to go between shore and the 
ship was beautiful in appearance but unre- 
liable in use. On this day the young officer 
in charge of the motor boat had had the bos’n and the crew 
taking her round and round the Dolphin so that he would 
be sure that she was in perfect trim when the Secretary of 
the Navy came on board. When they left the ship for the 
trip shoreward to meet Mr. Daniels a sailor standing at the 
stern, who was too confident of his sea legs, was swept off 
the boat by a hawser. As the launch circled round and 
round in the effort to pick him up out of the water a sudden 
jerk stopped the engine, the motor refused to mote—and 
there on the dock stood the Secretary and his party. 





Entertaining in New York Harbor 


HE young officer told me afterward, with tears of con- 

sternation in his eyes: ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Daniels, you don’t know 
how I felt. You haven’t been taught to beliéve for years 
that the Secretary 
of the Navy is a 
little shining light in 
heaven — not quite 
God, but the next 
thing to God.” 

A dinner on board 
the Dolphin which 
stands out most 
clearly in my recol- 
lection was given in 
New York Harbor, 
whenthe Mayflower, 
the President’s 
yacht, and the Dol- 
phin had taken up 
a large party for a 
review of the fleet. 

Rear Admiral 
Fletcher, com- 
mander in chief of 
the fleet, invited the 
men of the party to 
dine with him on 
board the flagship, 
the Wyoming, and 
the ladies were asked 
to dine with me on 
the Dolphin. 

When I returned 
to the ship that 
morning after the re- 
view I had a gift not 
ordinarily accorded 
to an individual, a 
box of flowers at 

(Continued on 

Page 61) 
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Kate Alverdy sat down again on the:little 

sofa facing the picture of Napoleon and 
Josephine and looked at it steadily. Not that its 
details composed themselves to her eye any more clearly 
than during the interview just closed, nor indeed that 
Kate needed any clarity of composition. Actually she was 
not seeing the picture at all. It was there—a small patch 
of color arrangement on her wall—just as it had hung 
unobtrusively this many a year—since her marriage, 
eighteen years ago, in fact—like a familiar mole on a 
friendly face. She recalled now that she had never liked 
the picture. It was really a wretched choice for a wed- 
ding gift. She stared at it steadily, still without looking 
at it, remembering how she had unpacked it out of its 
tissue paper all those years ago and hung it up here in the 
little reception room, an unconsidered bit of detail, because 
Cousin Julius Page had so kindly sent it, and because its 
frame was really good, powdered Florentine gold leaf over 
bronze, and because in her great encompassing happiness 
this scrap of historic emotion seemed to play the part of foil. 
She had traded, self-congratulatory, a little smug, on the 
note of tragic suggestion it offered. 

It was not really a picture of Napoleon and Josephine 
at all. It was really Napoleon Breaking the News to 
Josephine. At least this was the caption on the back, and 
you could gather from the posture of the parties concerned 
that the news was vital and most unpleasant. It was writ- 
ten all over the person of the doughty little emperor, in the 
puffed-out stock, on his pouter-pigeon chest, in the forensic 
position of his hands, one buried in the bosom of his coat, 
the other beneath its tail. His face was grim, his shoulder 
averted; but you gathered that the very grimness and 
angle of aversion bespoke his imperial discomfort and 
uncertainty of himself. 

The effect of his news was even worse on the poor little 
beautiful, miserable lady on the sofa back of him. Her 
dark, curly head was buried in a morsel of handkerchief; 
her whole willowy figure had sunk back into the affec- 
tionate embrace of a maid of honor. All because of the 
news the disagreeable little person in the frog-bellied cos- 
tume, with his square jaw and wispy forelock and tasseled 
boots, had broken to her—Kate had called him names a 
dozen times in looking at the picture—to wit and namely, 
as could be ascertained in any French history book, the 
news that he was going to put her away. 

Kate suddenly pressed her hands tightly together and, 
leaning over, picked up from the corner of the rug, with 
delicate care, an almost invisible curlicue of white thread. 
As she did so she could see again the half-concealed legs 
of Petunia Rosyblow thrusting out from under the sofa— 
the legs which had precipitated the lady agitator’s remarks. 

Kate called them all lady agitators—these women who 
were affiliated with public movements, with those boards 
and bureaus and committees in which the name of Richard 
Alverdy figured, and with whom, in the capacity of Rich- 
ard Alverdy’s wife, she had so often been compelled to 
commune, 


ANG the door closed on the lady agitator 
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She Stared Now 

ee at Her Hostess, 
Unaware of the 
Mistiness That 
Came Before 

Kate’s Eyes 


““Compelled”’ is the word deliberately chosen, for Kate 
was reactionary and insubordinate in her compliance with 
modern demands. She cared no whit to be a lady board or 
to sit on committees, though she must figure in their 
presence as the wife of the owner of the big Alverdy Mills 
and the social hub of their little mill community. She must 
lend an ear to community benefits, to soup kitchens and 
ailing orphans, to home relief and housing problems, to 
all necessary beneficences connected with her husband’s 
work. 

In her heart of hearts she cared for no active part 
here. For her a book by the fire or a tramp with her dog 
over russet autumn hills, or—driving her maids out of the 
kitchen—the mixing of a special cake or salad for Rick, as 
in the old days. She was insular and narrow in her in- 
terests— Rick had often told her so. It was because of this 
insularity that she had fought herself so often and so 
gallantly; had let her name become a synonym for gen- 
erosity of time with those who fostered the growth of new 
movements in their town. It was because of this that she 
so often received them here—eager, earnest persons afire 
with zeal to better the world, to rebuild and construct. In 
the prefranchise days it was here the suffragist had burned 
her ear with scorching proof of her oppressions; it was here 
ladies with a string of federated clubs or societies under 
their wing pressed her for contributions; or patronesses of 
benefits for rest homes for pets or old women or outworn 
veterans; or godmothers for municipal schemes and 
leagues and drives. Kate always permitted herself to be 
driven. Rick had given her a wonderful bank account. 
Only at times her mind would grow a little vague before 
her besieging host. She would sometimes formulate a 
faint protest about people doing their day’s work and 
saving a little and taking plenty of baths and reading 
books, but this was met with sweeping protest. They 
must have playgrounds and theaters, movies and talking 
machines, swimming pools 

“Rick’s given them all those things. This is Fairvale, 
you know—everybody gets fair play and fair pay.” 

There were other things, she was told. Her duty was 
clearly defined. There was always plenty to do. 

This morning she had almost refused to come down when 
Miss Camilla Conway’s card was brought up to her; had 
yawned boredly and was on the verge of flat denial. 

“Field Secretary for the County and State Bureau of 
Eugenics and Health Extension,” she had read. 

“Great heavens,” said Kate savagely, ‘“‘what have I to 
do with health or eugenics, standing here tottering on the 
brink of the grave? What has old Mrs. Alverdy to do with 
this?” 

You see, it was the morning of her fortieth birthday, and 
Kate was a bit savage about it. She didn’t care particu- 
larly to be forty—never had really intended to be forty— 
yet here was the fact thrust violently upon her, full-grown, 
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like Pallas Athene sprung from Zeus’ 
brow. Why, yesterday she had been 
only thirty-nine—a mere chit—and 
now, to-day, definitely categoried! 

“T’m old, Father William — old as 
the dickens—and yet I don’t feel it a 
bit.” 

It was just here that Miss Conway’s 
card had been thrust upon her. 

“Hugenics!”” said Kate again. 
“She'll be sixty, and have a lean and 
hungry look, and yellow eyes that will blaze and 
bore into you, and a bit of green parrot feather or 
a magenta velvet tomato on her bonnet. Perhaps 
just to look at her will cheer me up.” 

That was how it came about that a minute later 

Kate faced the visitor in her reception room, and 
realized her great error. 
Miss Camilla Conway was in complete rapport as an 
exponent of her subject. She sat, a healthy-looking young 
woman of twenty-eight or so, in a low mahogany chair, 
wearing a modest suit of heather cloth with squirrel furs; 
yet such was the quality of the atmosphere she created, 
the aura she exhaled, that Kate felt almost apologetic for 
the closed windows of her room. She felt that only driving 
currents of pure icy air should envelop any creature so 
vivid and rose red and cream white and bursting with 
palpable vital energy. Not that Miss Conway was beauti- 
ful; quite the reverse; and this was curious, too, as Kate 
realized in coming forward. There was no feature of Miss 
Conway’s face, no individual turn or curve of her strong, 
hale figure, that was notin itself charmingly created. From 
the intense blue of her clear eyes like Norwegian ice; 
from her smoothly banded Titian hair and full-to-bursting 
ruddy apple cheeks; from her double row of unsullied 
teeth like kernels of new corn—to the strong column of her 
throat and the rather fully exposed lines of her capable, 
strong legs in the thick wool stockings and stout brogues, 
she was the epitome of human female vigor. 

Yet the hand that had assembled her seemed to have 
slipped. Despite numberless delightful features, there was 
no effect of beauty. She was the type of whom one would 
say, ‘‘She just misses being pretty.” To tell the truth, 
Miss Conway’s miss was well wide of the bull’s-eye, as 
Kate, coming forward, noted. 

Plain and wholesome; a suitable mother for warriors— 
the viking’s bride. She does setting-up exercises, counting 
one—two—three. She looks best in a sweater and gym 
knickers. She can play basket ball like a fiend and do the 
Dutch roll backward. She washes with antiseptic soap and 
wears masculine lingerie. 

“How d’you do, Miss Conway?” she said aloud. 

“Mrs. Alverdy! How fortunate I am to find you at 
home! I’ve been wanting to see you for so long! But I’ve 
been so crazy busy y 

“Exuberant!’’ thought Kate. ‘She gushes—she’s so 
healthy she can’t help it. Oh, well, I’m forty!’’ 

She had drifted away from Miss Conway’s thread, but 
caught up. 

“‘____ for three weeks. Of course we’ve seen Mr. Al- 
verdy a lot—ever since we opened up our committee 
rooms—and he’s heart and soul with us. Mr. Alverdy is 
wonderful!” 

“Yes,’”’ said Kate—she smiled, a little languid, thoug 
no one on earth could have told so well as herself, she 
thought, how wonderful Richard Alverdy really was. It 
was this feeling that threw up a barrier between her and 
others when they began to speak of him—a sort of fierce 
possessiveness that turned her cool and unreceptive. 

“Women usually find him so,” she added. 

“T can quite believe it. I was never so surprised. I 
thought when he came into the office, ‘Is it possible that 
so young a man, so—er—well, so attractive, so magnetic 
aman can carry Fairvale on his shoulders, and have made 
so great a name for himself throughout the state?’ Won- 
derful, Mrs. Alverdy, really!” 

“Yes,” said Kate not ungraciously, ‘‘and what is it you 
wish of me, Miss Conway?” 

Miss Conway sat very erect, her fine, strong young 
spine straight as a dart, but Kate rather lounged on her 
little sofa. Her lavender morning gown, with the plaited 
Val lace collar and cuffs, set off her long, slim, straight 
lines to advantage. Kate looked rather well when she 
lounged—and knew it. 

“Oh, Mrs. Alverdy, I shall come to that in a minute— 
I was leading up to it, in fact—just telling you how 
wonderfully interested and kind Mr. Alverdy has been, 
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and how—how different he appeared from my expecta- 
tions—and you, too, Mrs. Alverdy. I hope you don’t mind 
my telling you you’re different too. I had fancied some- 
one—well, how shall I put it?—someone quite matronly 
looking. All the mill owners’ wives I’ve worked with 
before were so—comfortable.”’ 

Kate threw back her head and laughed. Her teeth were 
every bit as good as Miss Conway’s, and her laugh was 
like a sudden chiming of full-toned, sweet bells. 

“And now, Mrs. Alverdy, I’ll come right to the point. 
Mr. Alverdy has an autumn field day here in Fairvale, and 
has promised the eugenics and health committee a booth 
of its own, with a lot of appropriate stunts. We'll have a 
list of patronesses, and we’ll want you to head it; and, oh, 
the stunts are lovely, Mrs. Alverdy! We’ll have a better- 
babies’ contest, of course, and a beauty contest for girls 
up to twenty—with a committee of returned soldiers from 
the A. E. F. for judges—and running races for matrons of 
forty-five or over—the loveliest prizes, Mrs. Alverdy! 
Henshan Brothers are giving the girls an order for a 
thirty-dollar hat, and Barrett & Reeves are offering the 
matrons the loveliest set of sprigged china—one hundred 
and five pieces—and we have a beautiful set of Famous 
Orators of the Past, in three-quarters Levant, for our prize 
old man. The last contest will be for hale old men above 
eighty years, Mrs, Alverdy. We will give the books to the 
finest, best preserved specimen, making the tests according 
to gymnastic standards. It will be so interesting. We have 
two wonderful entries already, one of eighty-seven, the 
other one ninety—an old Mr. Knorr, a beautiful old man 
who looks like a prophet out of the Bible. And of course 
the winner will have to tell us exactly how he has lived 
in order to preserve his splendid powers.”’ 

“Tf old Jake Knorr is the winner he will tell you he was 
reared on coffee and fried pork and pie and has chewed and 
smoked since he was a baby. Our old men around here 
are all like that.” 

“Oh, I’m sure you are wrong, Mrs. Alverdy! Good 
health, like everything valuable, requires thoughtful care 
and husbandry. It is only to be had by living according 
to a simple, hygienic routine. It is humanity’s most 
priceless possession and, like everything else, is had at a 
price.”’ ; 

The apple bloom on Miss Conway’s cheeks deepened, 
her ice-blue eyes turned accusingly on Kate. 

“T am sure our committee can convince you of many 
fundamental truths regarding health, Mrs. Alverdy, if you 
will allow us. All too few mothers of families have as 
complete a comprehension as they should of the simple 
requirements of normal living. For your own sake, Mrs. 
Alverdy. I hope you will forgive me if I am too 
personal, but you suggest a certain lack of physi- 
cal tone yourself, of -er—being under form, and 
for your own sake, and the sake of your children, 
you should seriously interest yourself in our great 
health-extension work.” 

“For the sake of my children!” 

Kate repeated the phrase rather idiotically. 

“Surely, as the mother of the children of a 
man like Mr. Richard Alverdy—as the principal 
mother in Fairyale, in fact—it is actually your 
duty.” 

“But,” said Kate, “Iam not the mother of any- 
body. Mr. Alverdy and I have no children.” 

A tremor of surprise, al- 
most horror, stirred Miss 
Conway perceptibly. 

“No children, Mrs. Al- 
verdy! But I was sure— 
why, I thought 2 

And here Kate saw Miss 
Conway’s eye following a 
band of sunlight 
disappearing at the f 
sofa legs, in whose “ag—< 
glory lay fully ex- ed 
posed the time-worn 
limbs of Petunia Rosyblow. 

“T thought one of your 
children ——”’ 

“Ah, Petunia! That’s an 
old doll out of my child- 
hood. My little nieces come in and play with her 
sometimes.” 

She knew perfectly the correct ritual to follow— 
the canonical thing to say. 

“Tt has always been the greatest disappoint- 
ment to Mr. Alverdy and me that we have no 
children—the source of a very deep sorrow.” 

She had heard women talk like that—a few women in 
her case. It would be the truest, the sincerest thing she 
herself had ever uttered, yet its very truth, its sincerity 
prevented utterance. To interpret the hidden wistfulness 
of her life into the cool ears of this positive, scrubbed and 
glowing exponent of the hygienic was unthinkable. The 
perverse in Kate that reared that peculiar barrier behind 
which she so often hid moved her now. She swung her 
foot and let her head tip at a casual, careless angle, her 
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glance meeting Miss Conway’s rapt bltie stare non- 
chalantly. But Miss Conway was still involved. 

“Oh, but that is too unfortunate—is it not, Mrs. Al- 
verdy? I had no idea of such a thing! No child—no son 
to whom Mr. Alverdy can pass on his great interests! 
What a disappointment it must be to him!” 

“Jn just a minute I shall put her out of my house— 
with my two bare hands. She’s strong as a bull, but God 
will give me the strength,” thought Kate. 

Miss Conway appeared to be chanting. She was naming, 
one by one, Richard Alverdy’s industrial achievements— 
the bone and sinew of the Fairvale prospect that stretched 
over two hills visible through the long windows. She was 
summing them up now, reiterating the pity of their 
deprivation. 

“T’ve always been sorry for childless people. One can 
imagine the disappointment. After all, a home is not a 
home without a child, you know. Indeed, marriage’’—she 
fixed Kate with a brisk, bright eye—‘‘marriage without 
a child can hardly be called marriage.” 

“My dear young woman, what can you possibly know 
of marriage, who have never tried it?” 

The words formed on Kate’s lips, but died there. She was 
thinking what devastation a callous foot can offer to one’s 
hidden inner garden. 

“What should you call it, Miss Conway?” she asked. 

Miss Conway lifted her head as at a challenge. 

“Tt is not for me to say, Mrs. Alverdy; but I believe— 
I am sure that it might be made the basis of a supreme, a 
supernal sacrifice in the interest of life, of humanity. I 
have often wondered why in certain instances a childless 
woman does not abdicate.” 

“‘ Apdicate!’’ Kate repeated. 

Miss Conway snapped her glove with vigor. 

“Just that, Mrs. Alverdy. 
How beautiful it would be— 
er—eugenically speaking, if 
women of that type stepped 
aside! Everything we do 
must be for the race, for the 
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common human betterment. A woman not contributing 
is, of course, a parasite. You’ll pardon my frankness, 
Mrs. Alverdy, but I am genuinely and unselfishly inter- 
ested. What a pity that the triumph of Fairvale must die 
with Mr. Alverdy; that its association with his name will 
span but one generation !”’ 

“With my two bare hands!’”’ Kate’s mind registered. 

But she was no longer thinking connectedly. She saw 
the capable youth and strength of Miss Conway—and this 
was her fortieth birthday. Outside the wide reach of 
Rick’s factories stretched, climbing brown-gold hills that 
melted into purple distance, and she saw Rick as he had 
walked out of the hall at breakfast—tall, lean, supple, 
active—young still, as men were counted. 

And Kate almost sneered aloud. Almost she said aloud: 
“Why, I’ve thought of all these things before, my poor 
girl, a million times! Who are you to refresh my mind in 
this way? Do you suppose you have to go about putting 
the world to rights? Do you suppose your thought is 
original?” 

Miss Conway was putting on a second glove. Rosy and 
strong and determined, ignorant as a child who has un- 
wittingly set off a mine, she stared now at her hostess, 
unaware of the mistiness that came before Kate’s eyes and 
lay like a film across the room. She only put out a square, 
forthright hand. 

“Oh, Mrs. Alverdy, I hope I haven’t been too per- 
sonal—that you'll not construe my remarks in that way! 
I only spoke from a general angle. My work keeps me in 
touch so closely with people I can’t help wanting to work 
out problems for them. It seems to me such a waste to 
do anything but put out a helping hand—don’t you 
think?” 

And Kate could think of no particular irony or conven- 
tion with which to evade. Miss Conway wrung her hand 
literally, and her assent verbally to her project, and was 
gone all at once—calm, ruthless, conquering, “like a proud, 
trumpeting elephant,’’ Kate thought, hearing her descend 
from the porch. 

Then she had gone back to sit on the little sofa and had 
looked at the Napoleon and Josephine, which had bobbed 
suddenly into her consciousness during Miss Conway’s 
talk, and at the limp form of Petunia Rosyblow. 

After all, Miss Conway had offered her nothing new. 
She had been the spark, the catalytic that set off certain 
processes in Kate’s soul. For better than two years now 

the tiny hidden seed of Miss Conway’s idea 
geo had been germinating in Kate’s mind. It 
had remained for a Miss Conway suddenly, 
crudely, to put into the symbols of accepted 
speech—the coarse phrases of an intrusive 
stranger—the hidden, evaded, half-guessed 
concept that Kate had allowed to play on the 
edge of her consciousness. Marriage, Kate 
had been reared to believe, was for better, 


j for worse. Still, it was true that Rick had 
hy made a little kingdom for himself—was a 
j Te little industrial Napoleon really. 

' 


There was, of course, something in Nap’s 
idea. She admitted that. A woman must 
| mean something—must be contributing. 
yal What exactly did she herself contribute? 
te Well, if she contributed nothing, was not this 
horrible lady agitator right? Was she not a 
parasite—purely that? And didn’t Rick him- 
ap self think so? They were certainly no closer 
win together. Something, some wall, lay be- 
tween. For years Rick seemed to evade 
any—any searching analysis, any attempt 
to discuss their deprivation in life. He was 
satisfied, he declared, but was it not a satis- 
faction of resignation. And didn’t hot rebel- 
lion stir in his heart at times? Did he not 
feel these things Miss Conway had so crudely 
uttered, or hadn’t they been put into words, 
actually, for him? 

Kate remembered suddenly a 
dozen instances where innuendo or 
condolence had been uttered. She 
had passed them over, but the scars 
remained. She was suddenly aware 
of these now. Now also she remem- 
bered afresh certain scraps of con- 
versation overheard when Rick was 
making his Christmas presentation 
at the local newsboys’ dinner, the 
little fellows clustering around him: 

“Doesn’t Mr. Alverdy love chil- 
dren? What a father he would have 
made!”’ 

Rick was fond of children—health- 
ily, normally so. Yet it hadn’t oc- 
curred to Kate in their earlier years 
that they mattered more to him—if 
be as much—than they did to her. It 
was apparently only that their lack 
mattered so much to other people. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Getting What We Ask For 


ENNSYLVANIA has a chance to leaven the public 

life of the country by nominating for the governor- 
ship at her approaching primaries a citizen who has behind 
him along and unspotted record of unselfish public service, 
a record that is noteworthy not for mere passive honesty 
but for a thousand proofs of the old Roosevelt fighting 
strain that puts the fear of God into the hearts of political 
tricksters and predatory private interests. 

Pennsylvania politics is a mass of contradictions. 
Governor Sproul gave the seat in the United States Senate 
left vacant by the death of Senator Knox to Mr. W. E. 
Crow, a purely political appointment that was not hailed 
with approbation except in organization circles. A little 
later, the passing of Senator Penrose, the sole survivor of 
the old race of great bosses, left the state organization 
leaderless, and the immediate political outlook was hazy 
until the governor surprised friends and foes alike by the 
appointment of Mr. George Wharton Pepper to the Pen- 
rose seat. 

Apparently this was recognition of the principle that 
big offices should go to big men, regardless of the bleatings 
and yammerings of petty politics. 

Shrill factional fights for the Republican gubernatorial 
nomination were suddenly stilled by the announcement of 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot that he was out for the governorship 


ona platform prepared by himself and scattered broadcast. . 


To Mr. Pinchot’s enemies the distressing feature of this 
sudden eruption was not that it was backed by a sensible 
and alluring platform but that they well knew he meant 
every word of said platform, and if elected would carry 
it out in letter and in spirit. Moreover, they were beset 
by the well-grounded fear that the voters at large are so 
familiar with Mr. Pinchot’s reputation based upon past 
performances that they, too, would take his declaration 
of principles at its face value instead of regarding it as the 
conventional eifervescence of political hokum. 

The enthusiasm with which adherents flocked to the 
Pinchot banner threw the organization leaders into a panie, 
and after several withdrawals a new candidate was put 
forward at the last minute. The tactics pursued afforded 
a striking instance of the extent to which a few men can 
nullify the spirit and purpose of the direct primary 
system. 

In recent years Mr. Pinchot’s name has not often figured 
in national news, but everyone with a memory a yard long 
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recalls that it’is, in effect, a short way of referring to or 
connoting the Conservation of National Resources. The 
long and bitter fight that Mr. Pinchot made is now ancient 
history; but it is no less valid training for the sound exer- 
cise of executive functions as the chief magistrate of a vast 
and prosperous commonwealth. 

One of the greatest living authorities on American his- 
tory was recently asked what was his opinion of the House 
of Representatives, taking it by and large, from the days 
of the Continental Congress down to the present time. He 
was quick to reply, “Pretty poor stuff! But,” he added, 
“the Senate, until recently, has been rather better.”” It 
ought to be a great deal better; and so ought the general 
standards governing the election of men to all high public 
offices. 

The willingness of men like Mr. Pepper and Mr. Pinchot 
to make the very real personal and financial sacrifices 
involved in the acceptance of public office is a hopeful sign 
and a good omen. 

Unceasingly we complain of the burden of taxes and 
extravagant public expenditure under which we labor; 
and at the same time, as a rule, we keep on putting into 
office men who, we know in our’hearts, will continue to 
operate along the same old wasteful lines. 

With our voices we moan for relief, but with our votes 
we echo the cry of the mad orator in Lewis Carroll’s 
book: “Less Bread! More Taxes!’’ And we get what our 
votes ask for. 


Bonds for African Land 


_ ACCORDING to traditional economics the payment of 
HAN the debts of Europe to the United States can be 
accomplished only in terms of goods and gold. We could 
draw the new gold of the world as fast as it is mined, and 
some governmental gold in addition. We could invite and 
receive a flood of goods. Mr. Vanderlip has proposed a 
scheme of liquidation whereby the payments would remain 
in Europe for upbuilding, constituting American invest- 
ments there. 

Many economists who rebel at the thought of a flood of 
gold and goods, declare outright for cancellation. New 
proposals are always welcome in a dilemma. A new pro- 
posal comes from Senator France, and is stated in the 
Congressional Record. . 

The proposition of the senator from Maryland—whose 
position on the recognition of the Soviet Government of 
Russia is well known—runs to the simple effect that the 
ex-Allies should turn over to us the former German colonies 
and cables as liquidation of their debts to us. President 
Wilson stated in Paris that this country would accept no 
part of former German possessions. That is not in con- 
tradiction to the present proposal, because we would now 
be accepting present Allies’ possessions! Let a line be 
drawn from about Ashland, Wisconsin, to El Paso, Texas. 
The country to the east of this line corresponds in area to 
the combined areas of the former German colonies, as 
illustrated in a map: printed in the Record. The speech 
of the senator bristles with pertinent homilies. ‘‘ Civiliza- 
tion is goods.” “It is ethically right for us to extend the 
boundaries of civilization to Africa, and it is commercially 
wise to do so.’ The bonus question is several times re- 
ferred to in the address, and the reader makes the infer- 
ence that homesteads might be carved out of these 
African lands. Finally, appeal is made to the missionary 
spirit of the country. 

The link between evangelization and trade has seldom 
been more sympathetically described. ‘‘Christianity is 
service, and service must be expressed in goods; so that it 
is particularly sound ethically and it is very wise commer- 
cially to do what I have suggested.” 

What Germany might think of the matter is not stated. 
Nor is any intimation of the attitude of the ex-Allies 
adduced. 

We did not ratify the Treaty of Versailles, so that we 
have never confirmed the legality of the transfer of these 
former German possessions. 

Insular Americans who have only a hazy idea of the 
size and location of the former German possessions in 
Africa will proceed to study Africa when they take in 
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Senator France’s appraisal of the trade of these areas. 
And the attention of the Shipping Board and of the De- 
partment of Commerce is respectfully drawn to the 
matter. 

According to the figures printed in the Congressional 
Record, in 1913 the imports into Togoland were valued 
at £531,000,000, the exports at £456,000,000. Con- 
verted into dollars, that would make a nifty addition to 
our declining foreign commerce. Surely, there is little 
reason to search for bagatelles in Europe when a prize 
package in trade awaits us in Togoland. 

What the group of irreconcilables who protest against 
getting entangled in foreign affairs must have thought 
when they read this proposal in the Record! For once 
Senator Johnson was silent. 


Four Thorny Problems 


HE four thorniest problems of international finance 
and the four weightiest are: 


How to reduce German reparations equitably to a sum 
that Germany can pay without a ruinous collapse; 


How to stabilize the depreciating currencies of Europe 
and to restore a régime of honest money; 


How to adjust equitably interallied debts and so to 
restore a normal balance of trade between the Continent 
and Great Britain on the one hand, and between Europe 
and the United States on the other; 


How to bring about a drastic and proportionate reduc- 
tion of the armies and military budgets of Europe—a task 
that involves also a removal of the jealousies, fears and 
territorial ambitions of many old and new states. 


The particular point to which we wish to call attention 
is that these four problems and their solutions are inter- 
dependent and almost inextricably interwoven with one 
another. Thus, the reason why the French Government | 
has been struggling so desperately against any reduction 
of Germany’s treaty debt to France is that the present 
public expenditure of France is nearly double the public 
revenue from taxes; but a large part of this deficit is due 
to the cost of an enormous standing army, which army is 
required to overawe Germany and compel her, by hook or 
by crook, to pay the installments as they become due. 
Again, the reason why all the ingenious plans for stabiliz- 
ing the depreciating currencies and fluctuating exchanges 
of Europe have come to nothing is that practically all the 
old and the new states in the war area—and not a few of 
their neighbors who were neutral—are suffering from 
deficits, financial chasms that cannot be bridged over by 
taxes or loans. 

Many of the taxes—and this applies especially to 
customs duties—are so high that their revenue yield would 
increase if they were lowered; and the liquid capital of the 
world available for investment in such markets as London, 
Amsterdam, Paris and New York is so small in comparison 
with what it was before the war that embarrassed states 
with disordered finances, which have already adopted 
measures of open or concealed repudiation, have no chance 
of obtaining loans, even on the most usurious terms. And 
why should any sensible American, Englishman, Dutch- 
man or Scandinavian who has saved a little money lend 
it to Latvia, Esthonia, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia or 
Greece when he knows that it will be used to pay the pre- 
posterously inflated armies and bureaucracies of those 
countries, and that in a year or so after the money has 
been spent there will very likely be no alternative between 
another loan and default? 

Thus, the solution of the first and second problems 
depends upon the solution of the fourth. 

At first sight, the connection of the third is less imme- 
diate and less obvious; and certainly it does involve other 
considerations; but it is pretty clear from the terms of the 
United States Government’s refusal to participate in the 
Genoa conference, as well as from the tone of debates in 
Congress and of responsible organs of the American press, 
that neither the American Government nor the American 
people is at all inclined to be indulgent towards its em- 
barrassed European debtors, or even to discuss the com- 
mercial difficulties that such huge repayments will involve, 
until Europe is ready to set its house in order. 


p 
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STRAIGHT line—unless you 
have been dazed by the Einstein 
theory —is the shortest distance 


between two points. Honesty is the 
best policy. Simplicity is elegance. 
The way to get a thing done is to do 
it. Never put off until to-morrow a 
thing that can be finished before mid- 
night. These words of wisdom have 
always been poured into childish ears 
with great fluency, the understanding 
being that when the child grows up he 
will model his life on these wise precepts. 

Some persons remember the teach- 
ings of their early days and apply them 
to their own conduct in after life. 
Other persons suffer from fearful lapses 
of memory. The persons who suffer 
from such lapses are not limited to any 
particular class of society. Not only 
are they found on the baseball dia- 
mond and in the bucket shop but even 
in such a cloistered hall as that of the 
United States Senate. Many a dis- 
tinguished senator rises to his feet 
day after day and emits a stream of 
hot air that flows unceasingly for two, 
three and four hours, and leaves the 
distinguished senator no nearer to any- 
thing when he finishes than he was 
when he started. Everybody who 
hears him is painfully aware that the 
senator is apparently proceeding on 
the theory that a curved line is the 
shortest distance between two points, 
that cirecumlocution and evasion are 
the best policy, that tawdriness is 
elegance, that the way to get a thing 
done is to dodge doing it, and that no 
action should be taken to-day if it can 
possibly be delayed for two weeks. 
Everything that he learned in his early 
youth seems to have slipped his mind. 

But even in the United States Senate 
there are men who remember and profit 
by the wise advice that was conveyed 
to them during their tender years— 
through copy books, parental teaching and McGuffey’s 
Fourth Reader. Their memories are so good that they 
never forget, even when harassed by the hide-piercing 
stilettos of the opposition. 

Of these nonforgetters there is one that stands out—one 
rememberer who can remember more in five minutes than 
the average absent-minded person can forgetina month. , 

The reference is to George Wharton Pepper, who, among 
countless other things, is senator from Pennsylvania, 
author of several hundred pounds of law books, athlete, 
mountaineer, college professor, baseball expert, Fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, color sergeant 
of the First Provisional Plattsburg Regiment, and cham- 
pion Heavyweight rememberer of North America. 


Al Memory Like Macaulay’s 


HE reason for the peculiar Pepper memory is not due to 

the fact that his family was training him for the Senate 
but to the fact that he was expected to be blind. His eye- 
sight was so bad when he was a child that he was never 
sent to school, but was tutored at home by his mother— 
who learned Greek in order that she might teach it to her 
son. A year before he entered college a tutor was secured 
for him—a blind tutor, so that he might be instructed in 
the ways of blindness in addition to his studies. The tutor 
taught him tricks of memory that made it possible for him 
to read a thing once and remember it or to have it read 
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Where the New Senator From Pennsylvania Took His Oath of Office 


to him once and remember it. Such an accomplishment is 
a very handy asset for a blind man. 

The tutor was eminently successful. It was no more 
difficult for young Pepper to remember offhand such diffi- 
cult and annoying matters as the date of the Battle of 
Salamis and the names of the kings of Egypt than it was 
for him to remember how to tie his necktie. After he had 
read over two or three times a piece of prose or poetry 


sufficiently abstruse to make the average person clutch: 


wildly at his brow and wonder what it all meant, he had it 
by heart. One of the most difficult pieces of poetry to 
memorize is Francis Thompson’s The Hound of Heaven. 
Pepper learned it in an hour. Boyd-Carpenter, Bishop of 
Ripon, was remarkable for his skill at developing a com- 
plicated argument. Pepper once heard him deliver a 
lecture on a deep, mystifying, brain-twisting philosophical 
subject; and after the lecture was over Pepper, who had 
taken no notes, went away and dictated the entire lecture 
to a stenographer from memory. He can say the Book of 
Psalms from memory—if he has time. When he was an 
undergraduate at the University of Pennsylvania he took 
the leading part in The Acharnians of Aristophanes, the 
first occasion that a Greek comedy had ever been given in 
America. The play has a large cast, and the dialogue is 
composed of single lines and half lines, so that there are a 
great many speeches in it. Pepper learned not only his 
own part but all the other parts as well. When the 
rehearsals came to an end Pepper could recite the entire 


play, which took over two hours and a 
half to present. This would have been 
somewhat of a stunt if the play had 
been in English. Instead of that it was 
in Greek; and each vowel sound in 
each word had to receive the personal 
attention of the deliverer. When Presi- 
dent Wilson declared before Congress 
that American participation in the war 
was essential Pepper and a party of 
friends were eagerly waiting in Phila- 
delphia to hear what the President 
would say. When the speech was re- 
leased it was read over the telephone 
to Pepper, who digested it carefully 
and then hung up the receiver and re- 
delivered the speech to his friends. 

Pepper’s eyes grew stronger after he 
entered college, and he at once em- 
barked with the deepest enthusiasm on 
his life program of taking a violent 
interest in everything in sight. If 
there weren’t enough things in sight to 
keep him busy for sixteen or eighteen 
hours a day he invented a few things 
and took an interest in them with 
equal enthusiasm. 


Keeping Busy 


HUS it appears on the records of the 

University of Pennsylvania that 
George Wharton Pepper, of the class 
of 1887—he took his degree, by the 
way, when he was twenty years old— 
ran the half mile and threw the ham- 
mer for the varsity track team, played 
fullback and guard on the varsity foot- 
ball team, rowed on his class crew, 
played on the varsity cricket team and 
caught on his class baseball team. Nor 
will it do for the technicians who read 
this article to write letters to the editor 
pointing out amid hoarse and jeering 
guffaws that since track meets, crew 
races, cricket and baseball are spring 
pastimes, it would be impossible for 
any one man to participate in all of them outside of the 
pages of a piece of rah-rah fiction. Pepper participated in 
them, and anyone who doesn’t like it should lodge his 
protests with the University of Pennsylvania. 

In addition to occupying himself with every athletic 
diversion in sight Pepper toyed with his studies so effec- 
tively that he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa—an honor 
accorded only to students who maintain a dizzy standard 
of excellence in their studies for a matter of three years. 
And then, instead of being universally hated by all his 
classmates for his general superiority, he was made Spoon- 
man of his class—the position of Spoonman being a 
peculiar University of Pennsylvania institution accorded 
by vote to the most popular man in the class, and carrying 
with it, as a badge of office, a large wooden spoon. 

When he got out of college his memory easily retained 
the idea that the little busy bee, or the busy little bee, was 
worth emulating because it attains its enviable position at 
the pinnacle of the insect world by improving each shining 
hour. So he kept on exercising both his brain and his body 
and otherwise arranging matters so that he had no idle 
hours whatever; and for that reason he is still what might 
be termed a bruiser. He has the strength and endurance 
of one of those large, puffy horses with whiskers on its feet, 
but none of a horse’s clumsiness. He is tall and brown- 
faced and soft-spoken, with a tremendous chest that fre- 
quently splits the cloth just to the rear of his upper vest 
(Continued on Page 125) 






II 


HERE wasn’t any wind as yet, but Ted 
[cian mind that, and curiously enough 

Shack did not seem to mind it, either, 
although he had talked so much of starting 
out under full sail, and had poetized about 
it constantly. He and Shamus turned over 
the flywheel of the kicker without comment, 
while Harry Binz, the professional sailor, 
took the wheel and Ted flew about attending 
to last details. 

It gave me a mighty queer feeling, that 
start did, a very deep, profound emotional 
upset, I admit. To think that soon Man- 
hattan’s tall towers would be seen no more, 
and that we had simply weeks and weeks 
ahead of us of nothing but ocean—an ocean 
which would gradually grow warmer and 
more beautiful the while I came to know 
my poet better, and then—and then Tahiti! 
Nothing but sunshine and flowers and dan- 
cing. And, as Iam ashamed to confess, I re- 
called with a little sigh of relief a couple of 
good moving-picture houses. There might 
even bea native yacht club. I rather hoped 
so, because after all there was a certain dan- 
ger in a lot of New Yorkers remaining ab- 
solutely idle for too long, and nothing ruins 
friendship as quickly as boredom does. 

But in the meanwhile the deck was 
a scene of gorgeous activity. I felt 
wonderfully safe and happy with our 
splendid crew. The only person who 
caused me the slightest feeling of un- 
easiness was the stranger, Andrey 
Kropushkin, Ted’s Russian friend, who 
stood about morose and idle in a curi- 
ous posture—his smock tucked up in 
the rear and his hands thrust deeply 
into his back trousers pockets, his jaws 
working constantly, although he did 
not speak a word. Hissilence was elo- 
quent, however, for he eyed Shamus 
and Shack in a way which made me 
rather nervous when they performed 
any of their duties about the boat, and 
when Edouard spread a Spanish shawl 
upon the deck, and sitting down upon 
it began to play his ukulele, Mr. Kro- 
pushkin let out a peculiar sound that 
was half a roar and half a groan; a 
sort of native cry, Isuppose. At any 
rate it brought mother to my side, from 
which vantage point she looked the un- 
expected guest over carefully through 
her lorgnette. 

“Pet!” said she. “Do you ‘know 
that man looks very familiar to me? 
I am positive I have seen him some- 
where!” 

“But where, mother?’’ I demanded. 
“You certainly haven’t been to 
Russia.” 

“No, of course not!’’ replied mother 
in the tone with which she is accus- 
tomed to dismiss any suggestion she 
considers improper. ‘‘But waita 
moment, dear! He reminds me of 
someone—that curious drop of his 
shoulders! NowIremember! Hesug- 
gests old Captain Billy Hicks, who 
used to be around Rosemere Bay. He is dead now, I 
think, poor fellow. But he had that same morose look!” 

“Mother!’’ I exclaimed, inexpressibly horrified. ‘‘The 
very idea of comparing a distinguished foreign poet to some 
old water-front character! I, for one, am glad to know 
that Ted would make friends with a Russian poet of his 
own free will, and I think it’s simply too exciting for 
words to have him along!’ 

“Well, I expect I ought to see that the man is put at 
his ease!’’ mother replied, the hostess instinct in her com- 
ing to the fore, as usual. 

And with that she sailed over to him, intent on a little 
formal conversation. But Zelda had beaten her to it and 
was already firing Yiddish at him when we drew up chairs 
and motioned him to sit down—which he did, somewhat 
reluctantly. 

““Oh, Comrade Kropushkin!”’ Zelda exclaimed. ‘‘Hs git 
uns gros ehre eicle zu haben mit unz heite abend!”’ 

But Mr. Kropushkin only shook his head and stirred 
about uneasily, uttering a single Russian word which 
sounded sort of like “‘Goshallfishooks!’’ Having been ob- 
liged to take his hands out of his rear pockets in order to 
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sit down, he did not seem to know quite what to do with 
them until he found his knees, when he at once started 
rubbing them rhythmically. 

“‘T am afraid the great one speaks no Yiddish,” said 
Zelda with a sigh. ‘‘Oy, what a pity! When there is so 
much I want to ask! The truth about Russia, you know, 
and everything!”’ 

“Are you a good sailor, Mr. Kropushkin?”’ asked my 
mother in her best manner. “‘This may be quite a rough 
trip, you know. I hope you won’t be seasick!’’ 

Mr. Kropushkin only groaned at this, and I signaled 
shyly and appealingly to Ted, who promptly hurried over 
and joined the group. 

“T think maybe Andrey would like to go below and lie 
down a while,”’ said Ted nervously, ‘‘until we are clear of 
the port, you know! Ishov no iski sov!”’ he added to the 
Russian. 

Kropushkin got to his feet with eagerness. Edouard 
had joined the group by now, and we all stood around 
watching interestedly. 

“T really think he had better go below!” Ted insisted. 
“He probably is not used to small boats like this, anyway.” 
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“Oh, Iam so disappointed!”’ cried Zelda, 
holding out a volume which she had been 
carrying clasped to her breast. “I have a 
volume of his poems. They are in Russian 
and I can’t read a word of them, but I did 
hope he would read them to us!” 

“What the devil!’”’ exclaimed Ted. “A 
volume of his poems! Why, I—well, I’ll be 
jiggered! Why, I—I didn’t suppose there 
was a volume of his poems anywhere—in 
this country, that is, I should say, of course. 
Ahem! Some other time, Zelda. The police 
boat might come along any moment. I’ll get 
him to read some other day! Slov nov osk!” 
he added to Mr. Kropushkin, who did a 
most unexpected thing. Thrusting both his 
bony red hands toward the heavens in 
a despairing gesture he threw back his 
head, and strange words broke from 
his lips. r 

“There ain’t no justice!”’ he shouted. 

In an instant Ted’s hand descended 
upon the man’s shoulder, and he quieted 
and went below, Ted closing the cabin 
door behind him, and wiping the per- 
spiration from his brow as he came 
back. He was evidently very deeply 
moved. So were we. 

“You heard?” said Ted shakily. 
“That’s his socialism—it’s the only Eng- 
lish sentence he knows, and he does get 
so worked up over it, the poor dear 
chap! He has these spells, but if we 
just leave him alone a while he will 
recover.” 

“Do try to get him to read tr us to- 
night,” Zelda begged. 

And of course we all echoed her desire. 
Ted promised. He had to before we 
would let him go, and then we scat- 
tered to take up our various appointed 
tasks. : 

These did not fall very heavily on 

any of us as yet, however, although we 
had drawn lots under our plan of per- 
fect equality andnocommand. Edand 
Shamus had the mainsail, Shack and 
Ted the foresail, and as these were all 
tied up because there was no wind they 
were not very busy and had nothing to 
do except sit around and talk. We were 
still going out with the kicker, which 
more or less ran itself, with only a little 
attention from Ted. Harry Binz was 
steering, and while I was cook for the 
day the things I’d ordered from the Ritz 
had been sent down in vacuum heaters, 
which left me perfectly free for the 
afternoon. 
Well, everything went beautifully. No formalities 
delayed us, and no hateful police came looking for Mr. 
Kropushkin, and really, first thing we knew, we were out 
of the narrows and in deep water, headed for the Azores. 
The adventure had really and truly begun. And oh, how 
I loved it! My heart fairly sang with excitement and 
pleasure, for I am a fine sailor and so, of course, was Shack, 
who for the first hour or two paced the deck alone in a 
stately manner, leaning over every once in a while to 
commune with the waves, I guess, and to think profound 
thoughts about the deep. 

Ted, on the other hand, was as busy as a beetle, finally 
taking a trick at the wheel, and while he was there 
Shamus joined us, for mother was doing her check book 
and didn’t want to be talked to, so I had stationed myself 
by Ted. 

“Say, Stonewall,” Shamus began. ‘‘That man Binz.” 

“What about him?” said Ted. ‘“‘Isn’t he a first-class 
standard-size sailorman?”’ 

“Well, he seems a fine sprig of a boy,’’ said Shamus; 
“and a good, competent fellow. But why doesn’t he 
sing?” 

“Why should he?’”’ demanded Ted. ‘Grand opera isn’t 
written into-his contract.” 

“Sure, man alive, I wasn’t thinking anything of the 
kind!”’ Shamus declared. “‘Chanteys is what I mean! Why 
don’t he sing some chanteys?”’ 

“Maybe he doesn’t know any,” Ted suggested. 

“Well then, faith, and he’s a funny kind of a sailor!’’ 
Shamus declared. ‘“‘Why man, all common sailors sing 
chanteys. Anyone knows that! Maybe he’s a bit shy. 
You tell him we’d like him to go roaring about the decks, 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
for that is the true nature of his kind, and very likely a 
habit with him. Maybe we’d pick up a little copy from 
what he sings—eh?”’ 

A curious sort of spasm convulsed Ted’s face for a 
moment, but when it passed he replied seriously enough. 

“T’ll speak to him about it, Shamus,” he said. ‘I think 
your point is well taken. Any regular sailor in real sailor 
clothes ought certainly to sing deep-sea chanteys whether 
he has specifically contracted to do so or not. It’s only 
right. Of course if he was one of the ordinary commercial- 
ized sailors in suspenders and an old derby hat, such as we 
all tog often see on sailing vessels to-day, we could hardly 
expect chanteys from him. But he is so unspoiled—a good 
old-fashioned type—that it’s more than likely he knows 
some.”’ 

“Call him and suggest it!’’ said Shamus. “Don’t let 
him think we are making fun of him; just be natural 
about it!” 

‘All right!’’ assented Ted. Then he raised his voice. 
“You, Binz!’’ he shouted roughly. ‘‘Shiver your timbers 
and come along aft or I’ll belay your bones!”’ 

Harry Binz, who had been doing some mysterious 
thing with the ropes, gave a hitch to his trousers, called 
out, “‘Aye, aye, sir!’’ and came aft, which was where we 
were. 

“Binz, my lad,” said Ted in a kindly tone, “‘the ladies 
and gentlemen have requested me to state that if you feel 
moved to sing they will be glad to have you do so. If dur- 
ing your hours of toil, or in your idle moments, a deep-sea 
chantey or so leaps spontaneously to your throat, go to it 
and let her rip! We won’t mind. In fact, we sort of expect 
it of you!” 

Harry Binz blushed a deep crimson. I suppose it was a 
blush, or maybe he just got red in the face. 

‘What the dev—that is to say, aye, aye, sir!’’ he gasped. 
‘Just as you like, of course.” 

Then he gave another little hitch to his trousers and 
went back to the rope. 


“‘T hope we didn’t embarrass the poor chap too much,”’ . 


said Shackelton Salts, who had quietly joined our little 
group, “‘so that he’ll keep quiet for fear we’re making game 
of him.” 

“Oh, no,” said Ted easily. ‘‘I don’t think so. He was 
probably just surprised, that’s all.” 

And Ted was right, for a little while later, just before 
sunset, when I was in the galley hard at work putting 
parsley around a pair of cold roast ducks, I heard him sing- 
ing, and peeking out I saw Shack with a notebook, 
crouched in hiding and putting the words down, I suspect, 
although I for one didn’t think the chantey very beautiful 
and certainly not nearly as salty as many of Shackelton’s 
own composing. Still, ringing out in the free ocean air, it 
did sort of add to the romance of things and lent a good 
deal of atmosphere to the 
ship. The chantey was 
something about: 


The captain was a saphead, 
And the stew was made 
of horse; 
The mate was full of licker 
And couldn’t steer the 
course ; 
The crew was in the cabin 
Eating bread and honey; 
Oh, I don’t love the sea, boys, 
I just do this for money! 


But Shack kept nodding 
his head as he wrote and 
seemed intensely inter- 
ested. He had on his psy- 
choanalytic expression and 
appeared to be finding 
some deep meaning in the 
chantey which wasentirely 
hidden from ignorant little 
me. I gave up listening 
pretty soon and had just 
turned my attention to , 
frosted charlotte — also a 
from the Ritz—when Ed- 
ouard stuck his head into ié 
the cookhouse and sniffed ’ 
at the beautiful supper I 
was preparing. 

“Huh!” said he scorn- 
fully. “You don’t suppose 
Prince Kropushkin will eat 
that stuff, do you?”’ 

“Why not?’ I de- 
manded. ‘‘And why 
prince?”’ 

‘* Well, see here, Pet,’’ he 
said seriously. “‘Zeldasays 
he’s a prince. She says all 
Russian refugees are 
princes orgranddukes. At 
any rate, she’s got him out 
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“Oh, Pet, Make Them Stop the Boat!" She Moaned. 
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on deck, trying to teach him English, and she calls him 
prince. He hasn’t denied it yet, anyhow. Look here—he’s 
areally great man in Russia. Zeldasays she knowsall about 
him. And if we don’t look out she’s going to cop all his in- 
terest—she’s bringing him cushions and what not, and I 
think it’s up to some of the rest of us to show him a little 
distinguished attention and make him feel at home.” 

“That’s a good idea, Ed,’’ I replied. ‘‘ What do you sug- 
gest?” 

“T tell you what!’’ he said eagerly. “Of course I know 
this is your day to cook, and all that, and that you’ve a 
splendid supper for the rest of us—but I know how to cook 
the Russian national dish; I read about it in a novel by 
Gogoyl. And I think it would make a tremendous hit with 
the old boy if I fixed it for him.” 

“Go to it!” I said. ‘But where will you get the in- 
gredients?”’ 

Edouard gave me a look of scorn. 

‘My dear girl,” he said a trifle impatiently, ‘‘how many 
times must I tell you that the actual materials are un- 
essential in making anything? I will simply use as a 
foundation the ingredients we have, which most closely 
symbolize the real ingredients, and compose a mess of 
pottage!” 

“Mess will probably be right!” I retorted, flouncing out 
with the ducks, and leaving Edouard already feverishly 
sorting cans of spaghetti and sardines. For the first time 
I doubted the soundness of his theory of adaptivity. He 
could talk all night about its all-embracingness, but I, for 
one, would not eat a mouthful of adaptive goulash! Fur- 
thermore, I doubted if Edouard would eat it himself, and 
I began to wonder whether he was perfectly sincere. 

I had scarcely put the ducks on the center table of the 
main cabin, which was deserted, when a strange sound 
arrested my attention. It was a deep sobbing moan, and 
came from one of the tiny staterooms. Of course I 
went over and knocked, and when a faint voice said 
“Come in”’ I entered to find Malvina spread all over the 
lower berth, her face as green as her crinkled smock, her 
feet dangling limply over the edge. 

“Oh, Pet, make them stop the boat!’’ she moaned when 
she recognized me. ‘‘This is awful—awful! Oh! I never 
felt anything like this in Kansas!”’ 

“T dare say!”’ I snapped. “But this is a calm night! 
What on earth will you do when it blows? I thought you 
said you had done lots of boating?” ~ 

““On Duck Lake,’’ Malvina replied faintly. ‘‘Oh, I wish 
Iwas home! Do you think I am going to die, Pet? I would 
hate to die without ever having truly lived!’’ 

“But you have lived,’ I said cheerfully, “‘and you'll 
feel better if you’ll only come up on deck!”’ 

“‘T couldn’t—I couldn’t,” she protested, resisting all my 
efforts to make her get up. ‘‘Oh, Pet, I know I’m going to 
die, and I’ve made such a failure of life! I wouldn’t mind 
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dying so much if only I had been married and had a nice 
home and children and—and some decent tailored suits 
and a French ball dress, first. And, oh, Pet, a nice little 
house in the suburbs and a permanent wave; and, oh, Pet, 
you are my best friend, when I am dead just remember my 
horrible mistakes and go back home to your own people 
before it is too late!” 

“There, there!’’ I said soothingly. ‘‘I’ll get you a dose 
of something that will fix you up. Things are not so bad 
as you think!” 

“Well, Poe is lost anyway!’’ Malvina retorted mourn- 
fully. ‘‘He escaped when Zelda took her things, and he 
doesn’t come when I call!” 

“Never mind that old black cat!’’ said I. ‘“‘Why did 
Zelda take her things away, and where did she take 
them to?” 

“‘She’s moved to that little cubby-hole up—up for’d, so 
that she can study Russian in quiet,’’ groaned Malvina. 
“Oh, Pet, why did I waste my life?” 

Well, I am not the sort who will do anything for a friend 
some other time, so I did it then, and waited on Malvina 
Jones as well as I could. But I must confess it was a 
dreadful shock to have her talk in that amazingly con- 
ventional way, reneging on everything she had stood for 
before the world merely because she thought she was 
dying; especially as she was doing nothing of the sort, but 
only needed a little fresh air and courage. It was a bitter 
disillusionment to me to discover her true nature. But I 
got her up finally, and half an hour later, the water being 
very calm by then, she even managed to come to the table, 
which was a step in the right direction, because Malvina 
had been appointed waitress. However, the best she could 
do for the table was sit at it. 

My own appetite was excellent, and my faith in hu- 
manity sort of returned as I looked at the bunch which was 
gathered about the, by this time, fairly festive board. 
Prince Kropushkin had the seat of honor, of course, with 
mother on one side of him and Ted next on the other to 
interpret, although as yet the Russian had said absolutely 
nothing at all. Then beside Ted came dark little Zelda, 
and next to her, actually, Malvina, very limp indeed but 
pretending she was merely too thoughtful to eat, her sharp 
chin resting in her thin hand. Edouard was at table, too, 
and Shack, with, I was delighted to see, a couple of new 
poems which he had dashed off on his little typewriter that 
very afternoon and which I had a feeling he would read to 
us if we urged him a little. Harry Binz was at the wheel, 
and Shamus, with the leg of a duck and two pieces of 
cake, was on watch above. It was a beautiful windless 
evening and just that soft sunset hour that I love so well, 
the roseate glow filling the little cabin and lending a sort 
of extra enchantment to everything. 

My first supper was a great success and everybody en- 
joyed it except Malvina and Prince Kropushkin, who was 
obliged to eat some of Ed- 
ouard’s special dish from 
politeness, but who did not 
seem to care for it very 
much, even after Ted had 
translated Edouard’s the- 
ory of adaptivity to him. 
The Russian sat lost in 
thought, and conversation 
rather languished. 

“See how he has the typ- 
ical romantic melancholy 
of the true Russian!”’’ 
Zelda exclaimed. ‘‘I wish 
he would talk. I’d love to 
know what the great man 
isthinking. About therey- 
olution, I suppose!” 

“He looks to me as if he 
didn’t have much sense!’’ 
replied Edouard, who was 
sulky because his efforts 
had not been properly ap- 
preciated. ‘‘Maybe he’s 
getting senile!” 

“Well, for my part, I 
think he has an inferiority 
complex,’’ said Shack. 
“He is certainly very mod- 
est, at any rate.” 

“He’s got an inhibition 
allright!” Edouard agreed. 

The sound of Edouard’s 
voice must have attracted 
the prince’s attention, for 
he turned toward the 
sculptor as if he were going 
to speak—but he didn’t; 
he merely looked, and I 
got a distinct impression 
that Edouardwasrepulsive 
to him. Ted saw the look 
and interfered tactfully. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP IS A CREED HERE, AND ACCURACY A LAW 


Even to observers of the finest automotive 
plants in Europe and America, the new 
Cadillac manufactories are a source of 
wonder and of admiration. 


The fact that the site embraces more than 
49 acres, and that the buildings provide a 
floor area of more than 2,500,000 square 
feet, is in itself sufficiently impressive. 


But even the great structural magnitude 
of the Cadillac plant is surpassed by the 
orderly production and the exquisitely 
precise machine-equipment within. Crafts- 
manship is a creed here, and accuracy a law. 


Thousands of the instruments of manufac- 
ture, expertly contrived and almost unbe- 
lievably exact, were designed especially 
to meet the requirements of Cadillac. 


Every process of construction is pursued 
with microscopic carefulness. More close, 
fine measurements are observed on the 
Cadillac, it is believed, than on any other car. 


In appearance, the motif of the vast new 
Cadillac works is immensity; but its spirit 
and its greater source of wonderment are 
minute precision in every smallest dimen- 
sion and operation on the Cadillac car. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“T’ll try to get him to tell you about Lenine!’’ he sug- 
gested hastily. ‘‘Lenine is one of his intimate friends!”’ 

The prince made one of his queer sounds at this, which I 
couldn’t quite catch correctly because of Zelda’s shouting. 

“Oh, do!”’ she cried. ‘‘Make him explain the Third 
Internationale!”’ 

“‘T’d rather hear some of his poems,’’ objected Shackel- 
ton. “If he would read them Ted could translate. I’m 
sure his poetry must have a savage virility and unusual 
lyricism combined.” 

*T’ll tell him that you want to hear his poetry, then,” 
said Ted. ‘“‘Some of the love sonnets are very delicate. 
You’d be surprised.”” He turned to his neighbor. ‘Solier 
ad nauseum solgob,”’ said he. 

The older man looked at him with a sort of piteous ex- 
pression; there were almost tears in his eyes and in his 
voice as well. 

“There ain’t no justice!”’ he muttered helplessly. 

“There!’’ exclaimed Ted brightly. “Always thinking 
of the revolution! And trying to talk to us in our own 
language!”’ } 

At that instant mother gave a violent start and a little 
scream. : 

“Someone kicked me!”’ she said indignantly. “I wish 
you’d tell your Russian friend to keep his feet where they 
belong.” 

The prince muttered something unintelligible at that, 
and Ted reproved him severely. 

“Rashpitkin!’’ said he. Then he turned to Zelda. 
““Here—give us that volume of his poems and I will trans- 
late them!’” he commanded. ‘The prince is very shy 
about reading his own stuff. You know how it is your- 
selves! Feels embarrassed at putting his own work for- 
ward, and all that!” 

Zelda produced the book from her lap, and we sat about 
in expectant silence while Ted turned the pages, hesitating 
where to begin. 

“Lovely stuff, lovely stuff!”’ he muttered, half to him- 
self. ‘So different from his political works. You know 
his military book, of course—How I Took Russia Steppe 
by Steppe? Very cold piece of work, that! Ah! Hereisa 
beauty!’’ And as we settled into silence he read aloud 
with, I must say, a great deal of expression: 


“Rashir nor solsk: 
Yah nar ravanah, 
O posh, O, trolticar! 
Hav no per permik! 
Holnor! Lush lunisky, 
Or droshky 
Or droskivar, 
Vodka, vodka!”’ 


There was a tense moment when he finished. Kropush- 
kin himself seemed uneasy and began rubbing his knees 
in that characteristic nervous way of his. The stillness 
was broken at length by Shackelton Salts. 

“Beautiful!” he said in a low voice. “Very beautiful 
indeed—but what does it mean?”’ 

“‘T’ll have to make a very rough translation,” said Ted 
apologetically. “I’m no poet myself, you know. But it’s 
something like this: 


“The little sister moon is in the sky: 
Oh, come, my tender love, my father’s little cabbage flower, 
Let us catch a droshky, a low, swift-moving droshky, 
And drive into the face of the mad moon, 
Drinking vodka!”’ 

“How striking! How strong!” cried Shack. ‘‘See—it 
even moves the poet himself!” 

And indeed it seemed to. For a moment I thought the 
Russian was going to grasp Ted’s throat in his extreme 
excitement. But before anything actually happened be- 
tween them a terrible ery rang out from up on deck and 
sent us all simply flying above. It was Harry Binz who 
called, and the words sent a chill to my heart. 

“Man overboard!”’ he shouted. ‘Man overboard!” 
And in a panic we all rushed up to see. Binz had the deck 
to himself. 

“That fool of an Irishman walked out on the bow- 
sprit!’ he howled at Ted. ‘I guess he’s hanging on by 
the stays, but we’d better get him quick!” 

It was Ted who did the job, however. I never saw such 
snappy action in my life. It seemed only an instant before 
Shamus’ dripping figure was on deck again, and Shackel- 
ton was giving him a bawling-out. 

“You're a fine lookout!”’ said Shack scornfully. ‘‘What 
the devil did you think you could see out there from the 
bowsprit anyway? You can’t see any distance from down 
here!”’ 

“Look out your own self then!’’ retorted the shivering 
Shamus. ‘‘For by your leave I’ll do no more to-night! 
Since you’re so smart, why don’t you do better?”’ 

“T will!’ replied Shackelton. ‘I will climb into the 
topmast and from there cry out what I see!” 

And this he proceeded to do with great enthusiasm, al- 
though not much agility, while Shamus went shivering and 
cursing below, and the prince, becoming suddenly and 
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violently agitated, drew Ted away for an emphatic whis- 
pered argument. 

The rest of us watched Shackelton as he climbed up and 
up to perfectly dreadful heights. My heart was fairly in 
my mouth while I kept my eyes glued to his figure as it 
moved against the sunset, and I was most awfully relieved 
when he stopped at a sort of crosspiece, threw one leg over 
it, and clung there, one arm about the mast, the other hand 
shading his eyes in the most appropriate and charming 
gesture. 

Meanwhile the prince had broken away from Ted, 
tucked up the back of his smock, and with his hands in his 
rear pockets again, paced violently up and down the deck 
several times before whatever was overcoming him over- 
came him completely and he made a dash for the forecastle 
and disappeared into it. After which Ted, with an ex- 
hausted air, joined us in watching Shack, and a mighty 
good thing he did, too, for just then we found Malvina’s 
black cat, Poe. 

You see, Shackelton had climbed into the foremast and 
Poe, who had been missing for several hours, had, it seems, 
climbed up into the hindmast and was afraid to come 
down. He—I mean Poe—had been up there mewing 
faintly, but nobody had heard him and come out to give 
him that moral encouragement about descending which 
all cats seem to need when they have gone up higher than 
they had originally intended. And now he caught sight of 
Shackelton up in the other crosstrees and gave every evi- 
dence of being about to try to jump across to him. Shack 
saw this and he didn’t care for the idea at all. Not that 
he was afraid the cat wouldn’t be able to make the wide 
leap, but that it would succeed in doing it, for Shack had 
the cat fear, and he simply could not endure one to come 
anywhere near him. So pretty soon he was mewing even 
louder than Poe. 

“Hey! Call that creature off!’ he shouted in a regular 
panic, holding to the mast first with one arm and then with 
the other. “Call that beast off, I say!’ 

“Here, kitty, kitty!’ cried Malvina, suddenly galva- 
nized into life. “‘Oh, Poe, come here! Oh, my lovely cat! 
Oh, do rescue him, Shack!”’ 

“Rescue my eye!” shouted Shackelton. ‘Call him off 
before he jumps on me or I won’t answer for the conse- 
quences!”’ 

“Kitty, kitty!” shouted Malvina, now almost as frantic 
as Shack. “Oh! He won’t come down! He’s going to 
leap!”’ 

“Don’t let him!” yelled Shack, clinging hysterically to 
the mast with both arms now. “Don’t let him or I shall 
fall!” 

“Good heavens, man! Why don’t you come down?” 
Ted called. : 

“T can’t!” shrieked Shackelton. ‘I’m dizzy. I daren’t 
move!” 

“Oh, rescue him!’’? Malvina screamed. 

But whether she meant Shackelton or her pet I am un- 
certain. Although the words left her lips and not mine, 
it was most certainly Shack for whom I was concerned. 
Of course I knew the cat could not possibly make the jump 
from mast to mast, and I expect the cat knew it, too, 
although he kept on going through preliminary crouches, 
the way cats do. But I certainly was afraid that if Shack- 
elton got any more scared than he already was he’d fall to 
the deck before our very eyes. It was truly dreadful to 
see him, the far-famed sailor poet, crouched up there like a 
frightened monkey or something, on a mast which ought 
to have been perfectly familiar to him! The sight made 
me fairly ill. 

“Grab hold of the halyards,” Ted called up at Shack, 
“and swing yourself down!” 

“How can I grab the halyards when the sail isn’t up?” 
howled Shack. 

“The halyards, you poor nut—not the hoops! The 
ropes—right at your hand!” Ted replied, convulsed with 
laughter. ‘‘Say, you are some sailor boy! Hey, wait, I’ll 
come up and show you!” 

With which he made a dash for the mast, shinnying up 
much better than Shackelton had done, and pretty soon he 
had the author of Sea Songs of a Sailorman safe on deck; 
safe but hardly sound, for Shackelton was a nervous wreck 
and had to be helped below. At this sight I turned away, 
overwhelmed with shame for him, something inside me 
simply crawling with disgust. If there is one thing I de- 
spise it is a fake of any kind. And Shackelton Salts had 
claimed to have been around the Horn goodness knows 
how many times! Well, perhaps he had—as a passenger 
on a steamer! Ugh! Tears of sheer bitterness and dis- 
illusionment welled up into my eyes, so that I could hardly 
see, and I stumbled over something in the growing dark- 
ness on my way aft to a secluded corner where I might 
weep in peace. The object over which I had tripped was 
Poe, the black cat, who had magically descended from 
the mast unaided and unobserved, and was now purring 
around my feet as unconcernedly as though nothing at all 
had happened, and the world was the same good old world 
of romance which it had been half an hour earlier. 

The even tenor of our ways now suddenly turned to a 
deep barytone—and a little off key, at that. For next 
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morning when we came on deck, behold we were in a dense 
fog. I’d been in London when it was showing off for the 
benefit of visitors, but I had never seen a fog like this one 
before. There was a terrible vagueness about it, a sense of 
being surrounded by an awful unknown nothingness which 
depressed us all. There was, of course, not a breath of 
wind, and the water was sort of oily and most unpleasant 
looking. It wasn’t a bit like the sunny trip to the warm 
South Seas which we had planned. Moreover, we hadn’t 
the remotest idea where we were, and just drifted about, 
because none of the men could agree on what was best 
to do. 

“What do you think?’’ Shackelton, who was captain 
for the day, asked of Ted. Shack was rather cross after a 
very poor breakfast, prepared by Zelda, whose turn it was 
to cook, and who did not know how. ‘What do you 
suggest, Stonewall?” 

Ted took his little pipe out of his mouth and emitted a 
large cloud of smoke very slowly before he replied. 

“Why ask me?” he said calmly. “I thought we had 
agreed to run this ship in turn. It’s your turn and I 
wouldn’t dream of interfering.” 

Well, Shack walked off, very much annoyed at that, but 
he couldn’t seem to make up his mind about what to do— 
even after Harry Binz, the handy sailor, volunteered the 
suggestion that we anchor. 

“No, no!”’ exclaimed Shack impatiently. “We must 
keep moving! The Azores can’t be very far away now— 
and I’d like to touch them as soon as possible!” 

No sooner had he said this than Andrey Kropushkin, 
who was standing near, suddenly doubled up in the most 
alarming manner, and had to be led away by Ted. Of 
course we all crowded around to inquire for the poor old 
man when Ted reappeared alone, for it was apparently 
quite a dreadful attack. But Ted said the Russian was 
all right and resting quietly. 

“I’m keeping him safe below for a while,”’ he said, “but 
there is nothing to worry about. He has these attacks 
occasionally. It comes from the bread he ate in Siberia, 
as a rule, but it sometimes occurs when a poem is devel- 
oping!” . 

And so began the most completely nightmarish day 
Ihave ever spent. The fog stayed down tight, and by noon 
we were scarcely speaking to one another. The only ex- 
citement was furnished by Zelda, who discovered a rat in 
the galley and absolutely refused to go back in and finish 
cooking lunch. Zelda, the fearless radical! And when we 
pointed out that it was her day to cook she simply retorted 
that nothing had been agreed about rats, and that she was 
out on strike. And as we couldn’t split her union of one, 
mother took Poe with her into the galley and they scabbed 
on the rats and on Zelda, and we had a delicious lunch 
anyhow; but preparing it didn’t make mother very good 
company, as you can imagine, and she said several pretty 
sharp things about nasty common young females which 
made Zelda sore, so she punished us by refusing to come 
to the table, and went off sulkily with a volume of Freud 
in one hand and a can of sardines in the other. 

And still the fog kept up. During the afternoon Prince 
Kropushkin reappeared on deck and began his restless 
pacing up and down, turning nervous glances at the sky, 
peering into the fog and occasionally bursting into an 
exclamation. Sometimes it was “Yah!” and then again 
something like ‘‘Godfreylishia!”” And when pro-tem 
Captain Shackelton Salts asked him to stop and tell him 
how to say “boat” and “sail’’ in Russian the old man 
looked as if he would like to bite the poet’s head off and 
was so rude that Ted had to interfere. 

“He’s composing. Let him alone!’ he advised us all. 
And believe me, we took the hint! 

Shamus, Shack and myself were seated on the forward 
hatch and as I was between them I got the brunt of their 
first fight. 

““These poems I’m going to read you,” Shack began, 
“fare all descriptive of the Marquesan Islands.” 

“T’m going to write a book about them islands myself,” 
Shamus broke in. “I’m going to take an entirely different 
angle from Murphy, at that. The men that’s been out 
there haven’t properly understood a 

“As I was saying,’’ Shack insisted, “‘these poems I’m 
going to read ¥ 

“How can you describe Tahiti when you haven’t been 
there yet?”’ demanded Shamus. 

“Well, you’ve never been in Ireland, but you wrote a 
book about it!’’ Shackelton snapped back. 

“Faith, I don’t want to listen to any nonsense stolen 
out of The Shadowy South Seas!’’ exclaimed Shamus, 
jumping to his feet. ‘I suppose ye have poi rimed with 
joy and pareu with happy crew! Bah! I know your 
tricks! I’m off to write some titles for the chapters of me 
own book!” 

“Saphead!”” muttered Shack, looking after Shamus’ 
retreating figure. ‘‘He writes like an after-dinner speaker 
and speaks like an after-dinner writer!” 

From which you can see that things were really going 
very badly. And when Edouard, who was set to swab the 
decks that evening, used all the fresh water out of the 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Splendid reliability, satisfying comfort, unusually 
fine performance, notable savings in operation—all 
are now definitely established as the outstanding 
attributes which the new organization is build- 
ing into the New Series of the good Maxwell. 


? Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; 
Alemite lubrication; motor driven electric horn; unusually long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; real 
leather upholstery in open cars, broadcloth in closed cars; open car side curtains open with doors; clutch 
and brake action, steering and gear shifting, remarkably easy; new type water-tight windshield. Prices 
F. O. B. Factory, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Coupé, $1385; Sedan, $1485. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


“The Good 
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Common: Sense Vacations 


\ YACATIONS now constitute an im- 
portant part in the curriculum of 
modern business. People who are wise know that a 
respite from one’s daily work and a change of environment 
are necessary to give a person a renewed grip on life. Civ- 
ilization often wearies of itself, and at such times ordinary 
individuals feel the backward tug toward the freedom of 
savagery. Just as serpents discard their skins, so must 
humans shuffle out of their old selves. 

Corporations that give their employes vacations with 
pay have found that they get a high rate of interest on the 
investment they have made. Recreation is a great bal- 
ancer as well as a harmonizer. Healthful exercise in 
pleasant surroundings brings into play certain faculties 
that are not utilized during the hours of routine work. Em- 
ployes grown stale in the grind of business nearly always 
prove a quarrelsome lot. A: vacation period properly 
employed restores mental snap. It transforms irritable, 
peevish men and women into happy, efficient workers. The 
biggest men in business to-day are those who either have 
the vacation habit or who have a hobby on the side which 
takes their minds off tiresome tasks. 

Business conditions will doubtless cause many people 
to modify their elaborate ideas for a vacation this year 
and carry through some scheme for providing recreation at 
a much lower cost than they would contemplate in flusher 
times. Though expensive hotels and fashionable resorts 
may suffer from this enforced economy, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the pleasures of the individual must be 
curtailed. People who are forced to follow the campers’ 
trails this year because of their attenuated purses may find 
new joys never before experienced. 

The success of a vacation depends largely on one’s ob- 
servance of simple common-sense rules. First is the neces- 
sity of a safe water supply. In order to have this, 
preference should be given to modern plumbing rather 
than mountain scenery. Tennis courts and golf links are 
less important than a sufficiency of pasteurized milk. If 
there is the least doubt as to the purity of drinking water 
it is advisable to boil it. 

A common mistake of the average vacationist is to try 
to take on a full coat of tan in one or two days. Nature’s 
way of protecting the body from the sun’s heat is to tan 
the skin, but this process must take its course slowly. 
Otherwise the individual will acquire a painful if not 
serious case of sunburn. It is not the light rays but the 
invisible chemical rays from the sun that burn and blister 
the skin, sometimes setting up abscesses deep in the 
tissues. Sunburn may be treated satisfactorily by heating 
one-half pint of water and then stirring into it a level 
teaspoonful of boric-acid powder; then add twenty drops 
of carbolic acid and shake well. Use a small piece of 
cotton or a spray to apply the solution to the skin. If 
cotton is used dab it on—don’t rub it in. Wet the skin 
twice each hour. If blisters form, do not open them. 
Less pain is experienced if one permits the blisters to 
break of themselves. When a person is burned and no 
medicine is available cold compresses will afford relief. 

Vacations usually take people into new 
environments, where the body is subjected 
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a case all food should be stopped at once and the patient 
should be given plenty of water to drink. A twentyfour- 
hour fast will usually cure diarrhea. Isolate a feverish pa- 
tient and feed him nothing except a little milk, and that 
only in case he is very hungry. Hundreds of cases of typhoid 
fever are contracted during summer vacations. Many people 
are guarding against infection with this disease by subject- 
ing themselves to antityphoid vaccination. This vaccina- 
tion affords protection forfrom one to four years. For those 
who lean to the use of vaccines it is worth looking into. 

In the case of small cuts bleeding is beneficial, as it 
serves to wash out bacteria. Later paint the wound and 
the surrounding skin with a light coat of iodine. Then 
apply a dressing of sterile gauze and hold in place with a 
bandage. Even a large cut will stop bleeding of itself un- 
less a large artery or vein has been opened, in which case 
send for a doctor. If the blood comes in spurts apply a 
tourniquet. 

Fishhooks are a common cause of wounds among vaca- 
tionists. Do not attempt to remove the hook by pulling 
it directly out. This lacerates and tears the tissues. The 
proper procedure is to push the point of the hook forward 
and onward in an upward direction, bringing it out on the 
surface at another point. .The barbed end is then cut off 
with a wire cutter or file, after which it is an easy matter 
to extract the remaining part of the hook without dam- 
aging the tissues. ; 

Even splinters which get under the skin are painful and 
require proper attention. Before using a needle or the 
blade of a knife to removeea splinter be sure to pass the 
needle or knife blade through a flame several times, each 
time cooling the metal before holding it in the flame again. 

Insect bites and stings are a common source of annoy- 
ance to vacationists. Probably nothing is superior to the 
application of a few drops of household ammonia water or 
some bicarbonate of soda for treating the bites and stings 
of mosquitoes and other insects. The sting of the insect 
should be removed before applying the ammonia. Pain 
may be relieved by applying a solution of boric acid. The 
insects known as jiggers bore under the skin and must be 
dug out with a needle which has been sterilized in a flame. 

Snake bites usually consist of two punctures, and these 
should be freely incised with a knife and then sucked. 
There is no danger in sucking the wound caused by a snake 
if there are no cracks or sores in the mouth or on the 
tongue. Later such wounds should be cauterized by apply- 
ing carbolic acid or nitric acid on a toothpick or bare end 
of amatch. If no acid is available cauterize the wound by 
touching it with a knife blade, nail or other’piece of metal 
which has been heated in a fire. Permanganate of potash, 
a level teaspoonful to a pint of boiled water, is also use- 
ful. Giving the victim whisky is usually harmful, for in 
such treatment another depressant is added to the snake 
poison which is already in the system. Instead of whisky, 
give aromatic spirits of ammonia, one-half teaspoonful 
in water every hour, and half a cupful of strong coffee 





to changed conditions which should be 
beneficial. However, because of careless- 
ness and lack of preparation many vaca- 
tions bring disaster rather than build 
health. Everyone going to the mountains 
or seashore should be prepared to deal 
intelligently with accidents or cases of 
sudden illness. In many places doctors 
are not at hand, so a simple first-aid kit 
may prove to be a life-saver. One author- 
ity suggests the following contents for a 
simple, inexpensive kit: Two gauze band- 
ages, two or three inches wide; two cot- 
ton bandages, three inches wide; one roll 
of adhesive plaster, one inch wide; two 
dozen safety pins, two ounces of absorbent 
cotton, one yard of plain sterile gauze, 
one or two ounces of tincture of iodine, 
two dozen compound cathartic pills, four 
ounces of castor oil, two ounces bicarbon- 
ate of soda, one dram permanganate of 
potash, one hot-water bag and one clin- 
ical thermometer. 

Headaches and fevers may be relieved 
by ice-cold applications. Most other 
pains respond to hot applications. A 
pain in the abdomen is often the result 
of constipation and will be relieved by 
a laxative. Colicky pains, however, fre- 
quently accompany diarrhea, and in such 
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every two hours. Serums have been pro- 
duced which are effective in certain kinds of 
snake bites, but they are rarely obtainable 
when needed. 

Inflammation of the skin caused by contact with poison 
ivy is best treated by bathing with salt water, sea water 
being the best. Another treatment is made by dissolving 
one teaspoonful of boric acid in a glass of hot water. The 
large blisters which form on the skin should be punctured. 
Every two or three days the affected parts should be 
bathed with warm water, carefully dried without rubbing, 
and the treatment resumed. 

One common summer ailment is sunstroke. The first 
thing to do for a person who has been sunstruck is to 
lower the body temperature and raise the heart action. 
Remove the clothing and sprinkle or sponge the body with 
cold water. Apply cold cloths to the head and heat to the 
feet. Let the person inhale ammonia or camphor or swal- 
low a little water containing one of these stimulants. A vig- 
orous rubbing of the body and extremities is also helpful. 
No person will ever suffer from sunstroke who keeps his head 
cool and his feet warm, especially if he perspires freely. 

More vacationists will probably camp out this year than 
ever before. Locate the camp on high ground, if possible 
near trees, but away from underbrush. A gravel soil 
provides good drainage. Get away from standing water, 
which breeds mosquitoes. Garbage and waste should be 
placed in covered receptacles and promptly disposed of. 
One way to treat such waste is to dig a hole, partly fill it 
with field stones, and on top of the stones build a fire. The 
garbage should not be dumped into the hole until after the 
fire has made considerable headway. If the waste is buried 
it should be placed in trenches that are at least twelve 
inches deep. Fresh earth should be placed in the trenches 
each day. 

Even the simple precaution of digging a drainage ditch 
all the way around a tent is often overlooked. Wooden 
flooring adds to comfort. 

Many people do not know that there are more than ten 
thousand summer camping sites to let in the one hundred 
and fifty-three national forests in this country. These forests 
are located in the White Mountains, the Appalachians and 
other Eastern ranges as far south as Florida. Sites may 
also be rented in the lake states, out in the Rockies and in 
the Cascades on the Pacific Coast. A site covering from 
one to five acres may be rented for from ten to twenty-five 
dollars a year. Many sites are close to fishing, hunting and 
wonderful scenery. The scheme is so arranged that when 
a lease expires the original renter has the first chance to 
renew it again as often as he likes. The United States 
Forest Service will sell timber at cost price on the stump 
to the lessee, who can cut the timber himself or hire some- 
one to do it for him. The only proviso is that a decent- 
looking cabin must be built. Application for such a site 
must be sent to the nearest forest-service official, who is 
authorized to issue a permit to any responsible applicant. 
Hundreds of people who are familiar with this plan have 
taken advantage of the Government’s generosity and pro- 
vided themselves with summer homes that are cheap and 
practically permanent. 

The majority of people prefer to spend 
their vacations near some body of water, 
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and as a result boating and swimming 
are popular national pastimes. Thou- 
sands of smart-Alecks still rock boats” 
and insist on changing seats at most in- 
opportune times. The only remedy for 
this brand of folly that has so far been 
found effective is the liberal use of chloro- 
form. But in swimming, even people 

who are“cautious often get into trouble 
or must help others; so it is well to keep 

in mind some of the facts and rules one 
must observe in helping those who come 
to grief in the water. An experienced 

swimmer should always make a careful 

survey of unknown waters before others 

go in. Submerged roots, rocks and other 

obstructions cause many accidents. Res- 

cue. a drowning person by throwing some- 

thing to him rather than by going to him, 

if possible. Even a small floating object 

is quite sufficient to sustain a person’s 

weight in the water. If the person in 

trouble is struggling try to keep away 

from him for a few seconds until he gets 

quiet. In effecting a rescue take fast 

hold of the hair of the drowning person 

and turn him as quickly as possible on his 

back. Throw yourself on your back, and 

with his back to your stomach swim 

for shore. 
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Does your oil resist 
deadly han 











OU have seen a blow torch in 
action. That shooting, roaring, 
gasoline driven flame heats whatever 
can withstand it to a temperature of 
about 1000 degrees. 


You have not been able to look inside 
the cylinders and watch your automo- 
bile engine in action. But the shooting 
flame of each explosion in the com- 
bustion chambers sends deadly heat 
coursing through your engine—heat 
that reaches 1000 degrees on the piston 
heads, and 300-400 degrees on the 
cylinder and piston walls. 


It is under such deadly heat as this 
that your oil must maintain its body — 
form a perfect piston seal to give your 
engine full power and prevent un- 
burned fuel from seeping into the 
crank case. It must hold apart the 
flying bearing surfaces, some of them 
under the sudden impact of a two-ton 


Resist 


deadly 
heatand 
friction 


Send for this Veedol Book! 


ERE is a new kind of book for the motorist. The 

“One Hundred One”’ facts featured are the answers 
to the hundred-and-one bothersome troubles that pop 
up periodically in every man’s car. 

How often have you spent two and three hours locat- 
ing and remedying some minor fault in your car? How 
often has some new knock or squeak spoiled an entire 
day’s motoring? 


Every piston head in your auto- 
mobile engine is exposed hundreds 
43 of times a minute to a heat as 
deadly as that of a blow torch. 





**101 Economies for the Motorist’’ 


The new Veedol Book shows how to get at trouble 
quickly—but, more important, how to steer clear of 
trouble. It will especially appeal to the new car owner. 
Compiled in its 64 pages is the practical knowledge that 
generally comes only after years of expensive experience. 

Write today for your copy of “‘One Hundred One 


Economies for the Motorist.’ 
Oil Sales Corporation, 11 Broadway, New York. 
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pressure. The oil in your engine, 
therefore, has a two-fisted job every 
instant your car is on the road. 


Veedol resists deadly heat because 
Veedol is manufactured to do just 
that. Veedol is a Pennsylvania base 
oil, and goes through the extra refin- 
ing of the exclusive Faulkner process 
which gives it the extra heat resisting 
quality so necessary to the perfect 
lubrication of your car. 

When you buy Veedol you buy less 
oil; you help to keep your car on the 
road and out of the repair shop; and 
you get amaximum of smooth, efficient 
power. 

There are five Veedol Oils, each dif- 
ferent in body, but all of one quality. 
Go to your dealer. Consult the Veedol 
Chart on his wall. Select the Veedol 
Oil designated for your car. Use this 
oil and no other. 


\% 5 There are Veedol Greases and Trans-Gear Oil for 


your differential, transmission, cups and springs. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION, 11 Broadway, New York 


Branches, Warehouses, Distributors and Dealers throughout the world. 


EDOL 


Motor Oils and Greases 

















Address the Tide Water 
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“Sorry L called you extravagant, Sally. 
This new rug is a beauty for $16.20.”’ 


When anyone sees Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs for 
the first time, he always wonders how such beautiful 
rugs can be so inexpensive. For though they closely 
resemble woven rugs in beauty of design and coloring, 
they cost only a fraction as much. 









Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs come in a wide choice 
of attractive patterns appropriate for kitchens, bed- 
rooms, dining-rooms and living-rooms. ‘All sizes too— 
from very little to very big ones. 



















GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 4 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


And the ease-of-cleaning means so much to housewives! 
Just a light mopping leaves the smooth, sanitary surface 
spotlessly clean—the bright colors gleaming like new. 
How much quicker and easier than the tiresome beat- 
ing and sweeping that woven rugs require. 


And—Gold-Seal Art-Rugs never curl or “kick up” at 
the edges. They lie flat without any kind of fastening. 


Note the Low Prices 
x 9% ft. $ 8.10 The 
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Look for this Gold Seal 


You will find it pasted on the face of 
every genuine Go/d-Seal Art-Rug and 
on all Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the- 
Yard. Note the liberal money-back 
guarantee. Refuse imitations. 


6 tug illustrated is 
7x 9 ft. 10.10 ee only ene ae SOs) Se ire..00 
9 x10Mft. 14.15  mgsaremadein pattems 3 x 4}4 ft. 1.50 
oF & 12 ft. 16.20 to harmonize with it. 3 6 ft. 2.00 


Owing to freight rates, prices west of the Mississippi 
and in Canada are higher. 
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Dealers who sell genuine Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum usually have a big brother 








of this Gold Seal on display in their 
window. 2 
Think of getting a 9x12 foot 
CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY rug like, that shown above : 
INCORPORATED . 
Philadelphia New York "Chicagé San Francisco for only $16.20. The Tug 1s 
Boston _ Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas Gold-Seal Pattern No. 323 
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The Rawhide Railroad 


SENS of forgotten trails, did you 

) perhaps ever hear of the Rawhide Rail- 
road out in Oregon? Dates appear in- 
definite, yet it seems quite certain that this 
was the first railroad ever known in Oregon. 
It does not lack a competent historian, for 
Mr. George Estes, an attorney of Portland, 
Oregon, has written a whole book about 
it—a book which I am willing to say holds 
about as much of the Homeric humor of 
the American West as anything I have seen 
between covers since the days of Mark 
Twain’s Roughing It. 

It appears that in the days of old there 
was one Doc Baker, who moved and had 
his being at Walla Walla, and who, being 
of the sort to which coin naturally clings, 
became possessed of all sorts, kinds and 
descriptions of money. He made money 
in mines, made it in cows, made it in wheat— 
made it every way he looked and in every- 
thing he did. Old Doc Baker, believe us, 
would have made a splendid hero for some 
New York story about Wall Street. In- 
deed, I shudder to think what old Doc 
Baker would have done to Wall Street had 
he lived long enough. 

+ Old Doe Baker was just naturally a cap- 
tain of industry, and of the sort who some- 
times live years before their time. It is 
not stated where he got his vision, for so 
far as told he never lived outside of Oregon; 
but somehow or other he had heard of rail- 
roads even in those early days, and he 
honed and pined for a railroad all of his 
own. The Columbia River was all right, 
but. it was thirty miles away from the 

_ capital which he made his seat of operations. 
He wanted to ride from Walla Walla to 
Wallula on the steam cars, and nothing 
else would do him—and there were no 
steam cars. 

At that time Portland, Oregon, was quite 
a village. A great many of the stumps had 
been pulled out of the main street and there 
was a bank owned by one Mr. Ladd, to 
which bank aforesaid old Doc Baker would 
come once in a while and deposit a wheat 
sack full of gold. He brought this down by 
boat via the Columbia River and the rest 
of the water route to the present emporium 
of the Oregon country. One day he came 
in with an especially large sack of specie, 
gold: dust and other proofs of his industry 
and economy, and casually informed his 
bankers that. he wished them to send East 
and order two modern and up-to-date 
locomotives for him.. His bankers mildly 
asked him what he wanted with locomo- 
tives, and in effect he profanely informed 
them that if they would furnish the locomo- 
tives he would do the rest. 

‘Incidentally, old Doc Baker told his 
bankers that he wanted them to purchase 
for him and have shipped out with the two 
locomotives a little order of one thousand 
silk hats. Of course they thought he 
wanted to show his opulence by wearing a 
new silk hat every day, but as to that also 
Doc Baker remained entirely noncommittal. 
He had a single-track mind. He suggested 
to his bankers that so long as he had plenty 
of. money in their bank and they had im- 
mediate.access to it, all they had to do was 
to get locomotives and silk hats when he 
orderedthem. Whereupon Mr. Ladd agreed 
to do as bid. 

It was explained to Old Doc Baker that 
to bring the locomotives around by ship 
from New York to Portland would take 
about two years, not to mention the time 
it might take to get together a thousand 
silk hats. The new railroad king of Oregon 
casually remarked that he would have 
everything ready by the time the shipment 
showed up. He then departed for his own 
empire farther east. 

Doc Baker knew that in order to con- 
struct a railroad you must have an engineer 
to lay it out. Mr. Ladd thought it would 
require about six months to make the pre- 
liminary survey for this railroad, but that 
seemed a long time toa real hustler. Where- 
upon Doc Baker bethought him of a friend 
by the name of Bill Green, an old-time 
stagecoach and ox-team driver. True, Bill 
Green had never seen a railroad any more 
than Doc Baker, but he was the sort of 


man that gets things done one way or an-_ 


other; .so he was hired for chief engineer 
on the new railroad. 
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Mr. Green was slightly handicapped by 
the fact that he did not know exactly what 
a railroad looked like, but he had heard 
of one Pat Prunty, a placer miner who was 
reputed once to have worked on a rail- 
road far back in the East. He found Pat, 
and Pat agreed to go in as assistant engi- 
neer and chief of construction. The two of 
them started in to lay out the railroad. 

They had no surveying instruments, and 
would not have known how to use them if 
they had owned them. Their methods were 
very simple. Bill Green took a whisky 
bottle half full of water and found that he 
could attain perfectly good levels by 
squinting along the top of the water in the 
half-filled bottle. This seems a little crude, 
but as a matter of fact it worked. More 
than that, it worked on horseback. In that 
country at that time no one ever walked. 
The engineers rode while laying out their 
levels, and so saved themselves much fa- 
tigue. So successful were their new rail- 
road methods that instead of requiring six 
months to lay out the line they did the 
whole thing in just six days. 

You might think that they did this work. 
in a crude and incompetent fashion. Such 
is far from the case. When the advancing 
tide of civilization had brought real rail- 


‘roads out into that country the new engi- 


neers did not need to lay out a new line from 
Walla Walla to Wallula. The Bill Green 
survey and the Pat Prunty grading were 
found entirely satisfactory, and all that re- 
mained necessary was to put down new 
rails. Our historian informs us that in 
grading the new lines the engineers used 
twenty yoke of oxen hitched to a grader 
made on the spot according to specifica- 
tions never used elsewhere. They kept this 
grader in line by hitching teams of mules to 
it on each side. With this equipment, 
original and empirical as it was, the grading 
on the new railroad from Walla Walla to 
Wallula went on a great deal more rapidly 
than Mr. Ladd had predicted. They put 
in culverts to let the water through, built 
bridges where absolutely necessary, and 
laid down ties just as is done on a regular 
railroad. 

Of course they had no railroad iron, but 
that was a mere detail. The rails were made 
of heavy wooden stringers. Witness the 
level-headed quality of these masters of 
transportation. They spiked down the 
rail on only one side of the track. Why? 
Because they had no idea how far apart 
the wheels of a locomotive were, and there 
was no way of finding out inside of two 
years. So they nailed down one rail, and 
let the other lie loose until they could fit the 
road to the new engines when they came. 
There was almost no lost motion in any of 
the operations of building the first railroad 
Oregon ever had. 

The reader will now suppose two years 
to have elapsed. At the end of that time 
Banker Ladd sent word by canoe express 
to Doc Baker that his cargo from the East 
had arrived. He also sent by personal 
messenger a straight stick of a certain 
length. Doc Baker understood. That 
measured the gauge of the locomotives. 
Bill Green at once started his men at spik- 
ing down the loose rail ofthe railroad. Doc 
Baker himself started down the Columbia 
River to bring up his freight. 

It came by barge—two locomotives, one 
hundred pairs of car wheels and one thou- 
sand plug hats. That is to say, it came 
simply and steadily as far upstream as 
certain bold rapids, known as Wish-ram, 
whereabouts dwelt a certain tribe whose 
hearts were known to be bad in regard to 
the white man, and who were accustomed | 
to exact toll of travelers much in ancient 
bandit fashion. At this point the real genius 
of the reticent Doc Baker shone forth..: 

_ He not only needed a passport but he 
needed a transport as well. Howto get: 
the heavily loaded barges over or around 
the Wish-ram Rapids was a question. Of. 
course, since he had paid spot cash for 
everything, it was his privilege to do what 


he liked with the locomotives, the car 


wheels and the plug hats. 


He never had told anyone why he had) 
ordered one thousand plug hats. Everyone. 


supposed that he intended to wear them 


all on the first train from Walla Sage oA 
e 
now opened his boxes, crates and packages 


Wallula; .but such was not the case. 
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of silk hats and, taking one of the aforesaid 
hats in hand, -entered the tribal council 
which had been. called for this occasion. 
He placed the hat upon the head of the 
chief and, standing back in admiration, 
declared himself of the personal belief that 


Solomon had nothing on the chief of the’ 


Wish-ram, and that any Wish-ram warrior, 
thus attired, even if he could claim but 
little else by way of raiment, would put all 
personal. competition out of the question 
as against any other tribal member what- 
soever. Doc Baker explained that the 
Wish-ram thus arrayed would be irresist- 
ible with the fair sex. 

Not to be partial, he explained that he 
had one thousand of these hats, one for 
each able-bodied member of the tribe. He 
indicated also, delicately, that he needed 
about a thousand able-bodied men to pull 
his locomotives around the rapids. He 
wondered if a thousand silk hats would not 
furnish him a Wish-ram passport in every 
sense of the word. 

It would; it did. As one man, one thou- 
sand seminaked Wish-rams, each with a 
silk hat on his head, laid hold of the lines 
and walked the locomotives upstream 
around the rapids. 

Bill Green and Pat Prunty had done 
their work well. It was found that the 
locomotives fitted the rails absolutely. The 
engineer and fireman imported from Port- 
land got up steam and found that the new 
railroad worked. Mayhap certain things 
occurred by way of celebration—history 
saith not. But history saith that after a 
while, under the many cargoes of wheat, 
Indians and leading citizens who began 
to use the railroad from Walla Walla to 
Wallula, the flanges of the wheels began to 
cut into the edges of the timber stringers. 
It was apparent that before long the new 
railroad would disintegrate. 

This would never do. But how could 
the catastrophe be averted? Why, plenty 
easy! Doc Baker knew that rawhide was 
the most durable substance in the world for 
one who rightly understood its uses. He 
ordered his new railroad to be faced with 
rawhide all the way from Walla Walla to 
Wallula! It was done. It was found that 
over the rails thus reénforced the traffic 
could be handled with perfect safety. Of 
course the railroad was a good deal longer 
when it rained, but in the hot weather she 
shrunk up hard as iron and worked perfectly. 

According to historian Estes, Doc Baker 
and his engineers did not understand about 
the cowcatcher on the engine. There were 
a great many cows in that country, but they 
did not want to catch them—rather to the 
contrary. Hence they rigged a little plat- 
form at the front of each engine and on 
each mounted a competent dog. When any 
animal obstructed the track the dog 
warned it off, or chased it off when harsher 
measures were required. All in all, it is a 
grave question whether the engineers of 
any age or locality have shown themselves 
more practical than those who built and 
operated the first railroad in Oregon. It 
was only thirty miles long, to be sure, but 
it was some railroad in its day. 

What became of it? Mr. Estes in his his- 
tory makes that quite plain. There came a 
very hard winter in that part of Oregon, 
with deep snows. Maddened by hunger, 
the wolves came down out of the mountains 
and infested all the settlements. The hardy 
men -of Oregon prepared to sell their, lives 
as dearly as possible, for each habitation 
was surrounded by a circle of these beasts, 
with red, slavering jaws. 


« How often does some little event turn | 
the'whole course of history! The Rawhide 
Railroad-might: be operating yet between |} 
Walla Walla and -Wallula had it not been. | 
for the fact that some hungry wolf, while | 


digging inthe snow for food, chanced to 
strike, Ina shallow place of the snow, a por- 
tion of the roadbed and rails. At that 
time, owing to the moisture of the snow, the 
rails were in what might‘be called a rela- 
tively succulent and comparatively edible 
condition. Word was passed among the 
wolves. With’ red, slavering- jaws they fell 
upon. the Rawhide ‘Railroad; and soon the 
Rawhide'Railroad had-passed through-the 
red and slavering-jaws aforesaid. 

Naturally that ended it. You-can’t run 
a railroad’ after the wolves have eaten up 
the rails, can -you? 
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Yowll be glad— 


to know that U. S. N. 
Deck Paint has a worthy 
running mate—U. S.-N. 


Deck Varnish. And it’s just 
as fine a varnish as U.S. N. 
Deck Paint is a paint. 


Guess that’s about all I 
need to say to old friends. 
But to those who don’t 
know U. S. N. Deck Paint 
so well, I'll say briefly: If 
you measure the value of 
paint in price per gallon 
instead of in’ years of 
service you won’t be inter- - 
ested. U.S. N. Deck Paint 
costs a little more a gallon 
than most paints;. costs 
more and is worth more. 
It outwears ordinary paint; 
it withstands rubbing, 
scrubbing, and washing. 
It dries hard overnight. It 
comes in unequalled colors. 


If you’re interested, sup- 
pose you try U.S. N. Deck 
Paint on the nursery walls 

_ or that breakfast-room set. 
Or try U. S. N. Deck Var- 
nish on that floor.. Then 
write me and tell me what 
you,think—of.it—care 
of Billings-Chapin Co.,° 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE PAINTER. 





DECK PAINT 


O77 
Universal Paint 
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HATS FOR YOUNG MEN 





QUALITY 
without 
Extravaganes ce 


ERG Style speaks for 

itself. A season’s wear 
tells you the rest. Berg 
styles stay smart because the 
**Sta-Shape” Brim”* stays in 
shape. 


Made of mellow “‘tight’’ felt 
by the pick of Orange Valley 
hatcrafters, Berg Hats are 
known the nation over for 
‘Quality without Extrava- 
gance’’—today as for more 
than a half-century. 

*Trade Mark Applied For 


At men’s shops the nation over 


from $5 up 
F.BERG & COMPANY 


Founded 1864 in 


Orange, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


General Sales Offices: 
Albemarle Bldg., 1107 Broadway, New York 
Boston, San Francisco 
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Goro exhibiting the little house to the 
American naval officer, the scene with Su- 
zuki, the servant, the arrival of the Amer- 
ican ‘consul, Sharpless. Then came Pinker- 
ton’s aria, whimsically introducing a snatch 
of The Star- Spangled Banner, and the 
amusing passage with its convivial invita- 
tion—the English words ‘‘milk punch or 
whisky?’’ leaping out so startlingly from the 
mellifluous Italian text. 
Presently, motioning to 
him to remain seated, Rita 
rose. Vf 
“My cue soon,’’. she is 
a Bi rab and left him. i 
Soon after, he heard the 2 4 
little hubbub of women’s 
voices that precedes the 
entrance of Butterfly; 
then softly, in Rita’s 
thrilling soprano, the reci- 
tative, Ancora un passo or 


like the hillside steps she 
was supposed to have 
climbed; and following 
immediately on this—still 
from a little dis- 
tance—her 
happy song of 
love. 

The wistful 
story of this 
opera and the 
passionate 
yearning of its 
melodies had al- 
ways moved 
Parrish, butnow 
he felt a new 
emotion. This 
was not Coven- 
try in Madame 
Butterfly; it 
was the woman 
he loved. 
Breathlessly he 
awaited the first vision of her on the brow of 
the hill, his heart thumping thickly; but 
when, after repeating the plaintive ‘I have 
come at the call of love,’ she appeared he 
could see her but dimly through tears stand- 
ing in his eyes. Startled and chagrined at 
his emotion he hastily brushed them away 
with the back of his hand. 

Thenceforward he sat spellbound, listen- 
ing for Rita’s voice, watching her every 
gesture. How perfectly she simulated the 
mannerisms of a gentle little Japanese! 
How expressive her hands! And how small 
she looked—or was it only that the tenor 
was so big and fat? ‘‘ Young lieutenant ’’— 
with those dimensions! There was some- 
thing unmanly about tenors. Come to think 
of it, he had never known any man with a 
high voice to make good in business. 

The wedding guests arrived upon the 
scene, the ceremony was performed and 
the company departed, leaving Butterfly 
and Pinkerton alone. Their wedding night. 
The footlights had been growing dimmer. 
Stars began to show through the back 
drop. The music! Nobody could equal 
Puccini as a composer of these throbbing, 
passionate love songs. 

“Ti serro palpitante,”’ sang the tenor and, 
suiting the action to the word, seized her 
in his arms. 

That was the beastly thing about a 
woman’s being on the stage; she must 
submit to being handled by such louts. 

But in spite of his aversion for the tenor 
he was again deeply moved by the fiery 
surge of the big duet with which the act 
ended, as Pinkerton led Butterfly to the 
nuptial chamber. 

Slowly, like a great cloud drifting across 
a mountain top, the curtain floated down, 
while from the space beyond swept ap- 
plause which made Parrish think of the 
roar of rain on a tin roof. 

As the magnificent footman drew back a 
corner of the heavy tableau curtain to 
pass the singers out for the first encore, 
Parrish stood up and peered through the 
aperture. In the dim auditorium he could 
see the people in the boxes nearest the 
proscenium arch—the men a background 
for the women—proud-looking women with 
white shoulders and vivid plumed fans. 
Because of the blinding glare of the foot- 
lights in his eyes they looked unreal to 
him, like paper figures cut from fashion 
magazines. 

As the singers moved out before the cur- 
tain the applause rolled louder. He watched 
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them taking hands, smiling, bowing to 
each other and to the audience, their faces 
sharply lighted from beneath, like ballet 
girls in Degas’ paintings. 

Finally, after many encores, Rita alone, 
with the brilliance beating on the youthful 
contour of her chin and throat; then sud- 
denly through the air, flowers falling, seem- 
ing to come from nowhere, and men’s 
voices in the distance call- 
ing ‘‘Brava!”’ 

Her arms were full of flow- 
ers when she came to him. 

“T must hurry!” she said. 
‘“‘T have to be on at the be- 
ginning of the next act, you 
know. I don’t believe it’s 
worth your staying while I 
change.” 

“Your engagement,” he 
began interrogatively, as 
they moved toward ‘her 


He Was Walking Rapidly; the Collar of His Overcoat 
Was Turned Up, and He Wore a Checked Cloth Cap 


dressing room—‘‘that business you spoke 
of—it hasn’t by any chance been 

“No, I’m sorry,’ she broke in. 

“‘T’ll run along then,” he said. 

“Tm afraid you'll have to,” she agreed 
as they reached the anteroom. She was 
speaking rapidly, like a busy executive to 
whom time is everything. ‘‘Why don’t 
you go out front and hear the rest from 
there? Here.” She snatched an envelope 
from the desk, scribbled a few words on 
it in pencil, and thrust it into his hand. 
“Take that to the box office. Ask for Mr. 
Spiegel. He’ll give you a seat if there’s one 
to be had. Now I really must She 
turned toward the door of the inner room. 

“Thanks,” he said. ‘Shall I come back 
for you afterwards?”’ 

“Oh, no. I’ll be very late.” The words 
came over her shoulder. But from the 
doorway she looked back, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh— 
I almost forgot! Come to dinner Sunday.” 

With that she disappeared. 

“Thanks, I will,’ he said to the chintz 
curtain and, taking up hat, coat and stick, 
left the room. 
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Of course she was in an awful hurry— 
no doubt about that. She just didn’t have 
time to think. And she was pleased with 
the bracelet—he could see that when she 
thanked him. No particular reason why 
she should speak of it again. 

He passed through the stage door and 
walked up the side street toward the front 
of the building. 

She couldn’t mean that he wasn’t to see 
her until Sunday. Impossible! She just 
wanted to be sure he wouldn’t make an- 
other engagement for Sunday night. Yes, 
that was it. 

The lobby was full of men in evening 
dress, smoking. 

Parrish pushed the envelope through the 
box-office window. 

‘“There’s not a single orchestra chair 
left,’’ said Mr. Spiegel. ““Will you take the 
management’ s box?” 

Parrish thanked him and took the 
coupons. 

The box, which an usher unlocked for 
him, was near the center of the horseshoe. 
A brass plate on the door bore the name of 
the impresario, and a like place on the next 
door informed Parrish that the ad- 
joining box was that of Herman 
Krauss. If he were to go in now 
and sit down at the front, and 
Krauss should be in his own box, 
he would have to talk with him; 
and he was not in humor to talk. 
He took a chair at the rear, where 
the high partition sheltered him 
from view. 

Just what was her business 
about, he wondered—not that it 
was any particular affair of his, 
but what sort of business arrange- 
ments did opera singers make? Of 
course they had contracts. No 
doubt Rita’s lawyer looked them 
over for her. He hoped he was 
a good lawyer. But did they sign 
contracts at night—in dressing 
rooms? That didn’t seem very 
businesslike. You’d think they’d 
go to the manager’s office—or to 
the lawyer’s office—or that the 
lawyer would come to the singer’s 
house. Artistic people were no- 
toriously careless about business. 
And she made so much money— 
probably with her it was easy 
come, easy go. What she needed 
was the advice of a good sound 
business man. She might do a lot 
worse than to consult him about 
some of these things. 

The house was darkened, the 
curtain rose. Thesad story, the af- 
fecting melodies and his own emo- 
tionsas hesaw Rita—a tiny figure 
now in that great gold-framed 
picture—and heard her voice car- 
rying through those vast spaces, 
combined to produce in him a 
state of mournful intoxication, in 
which he remained until, as the 
opera was about to end, people 
in the parterre boxes began tosteal 
away to get to their limousines 
before the rush of the general ex- 
odus should begin. He decided to 
go too. If he waited to the very 
end and went out with the crowd 
he was almost certain to meet 
people he knew. 

Having told his chauffeur to keep out of 
the jam by parking in a side street over 
toward Sixth Avenue, he went out through 
the main entrance, and headed up Broad- 
way, intending to cross at the next corner, 
but the street was crowded and he had to 
wait on the curb. 

He glanced back several times in the di- 
rection of the stage entrance. He supposed 
she would take off her make-up before see- 
ing to that business. 

A street car stopped; a man jumped off, 
came dodging through the traffic, and 
brushed by him as he hurried down the 
street. 

Struck by something familiar in the man’s 
appearance, Parrish turned and looked after 
him. He was walking rapidly; the collar 
of his overcoat was turned up, and he wore 
a checked cloth cap. Something familiar. 
Suddenly he got it. If it wasn’t that piano 
tuner from Atlantic City it was someone 
mighty like him. 

He stood looking after him, but as he 
looked the young man was lost to view in 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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The more closely the new management comes 
into personal contact with owners of the Peerless 
motor car, the more deeply impressed they are 
with its past and present performance. 


Owners seem unanimous in their eager willingness 
to submit the Peerless to the most exacting com- 
parison, in point of performance, with the very 
finest motor cars extant. 


Peerless motor cars are now being manufactured 
by R. H. Collins and his associates, and each day’s 
developments reveal more clearly the splendid 
foundation laid in advance of their coming. 


Among Peerless owners they have found a depth 
of satisfaction so pronounced that it is difficult 
to express or explain. 


The car upon which they are bringing to bear all 
their skill and experience was already so good 


Seven Passenger Touring Car, $2790; Four Passenger Roadster, $2790; Four Passenger Coupe, $3° 


that the very earliest of the eight-cylinder models 
are still rendering superb service in all parts of 
the country. 


From what they have found of the past, and what 
they have been able to accomplish, they are con- 
vinced that the Peerless has everything to gain 
by comparative tests which determine real and 
substantial value in a motor car. 


There are going into the Peerless today a fineness 
and accuracy of manufacturing measurement, a 
scrupulous care in the choice of materials, and a 
beauty and durability of finish, which stamp it as 
one of the world’s really great motor cars. 


We believe it is the universal conviction among 
Peerless owners that, under existing market con- 
ditions, it would be impossible for those seeking 
a really fine, serviceable, long-lived motor car to 
make a sounder, safer investment than the Peerless. 
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500; Five Passenger 


Sedan, $3650; Seven Passenger Sedan, $3790; Seven Passenger Sedan-Limousine, $4060; F. O. B. Cleveland 


The Peerless Motor Car Company has been acquired and 
is being operated by R. H. Collins and his associates 
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‘All that the name implies” 
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“Come, lassie and lad, be blithe and glad, 
And away to the May-pole hie, 
For every fair has a partner there, 


b 


And the players standing by" 


(Put it out on the lawn 
for the May Dance~The 


STORYVae CLARK 
MINIATURE 
PLAYER PIANO 


Is so smal] you can easily move it around anyplace 


Only Ideal size 
our feet or 
je oe the small 
high a partment 
Finest quality or 
of tone home 





This new model-containing all the exclusive fea- 
tures for which Story ¢ Clark instruments are noted 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
the crowd that was beginning to emerge 
from the carriage entrance near the stage 
door. 
XXIV 

VIDENTLY Rita had not meant to put 

him off until Sunday, for next morn- 
ing she called him up at his office. She 
wanted to thank him again for the bracelet, 
she said. She hadn’t had a chance to thank 
him properly last night, she was so rushed. 
She had the bracelet on now. She loved it. 
She was going to wear it this evening to 
dinner. It would be perfect with a black 
velvet evening gown she had. 

So she was going out to dinner! 

“What are you going to do to-morrow 
night?” he asked. 

“Some people are coming up to talk 
about a tour to the Pacific Coast. But I 
tell you—I’m going to the dressmaker’s in 
the afternoon. Wouldn’t it amuse you to 
come around there? And we could go out 
to tea after.” 

That day at lunch Parrish told his part- 
ner, Stuart Bement, that the period of de- 
pression which had so long been afflicting 
the country was, in his opinion, about over. 
This was a good market to buy in. By June 
conditions would be normal. 

Yes, he was feeling optimistic. He car- 
ried his optimism up town with him that 
evening, down in the morning, and up 
again when in the late afternoon he went 
to meet Rita. 

The name of her dressmaker had long 
been familiar to him; it was mentioned with 
respect by the best-dressed women he knew, 
and he himself had often found his eyes 
drawn to the double tier of windows, wide 
and sumptuous, in which its latest costumes 
were exhibited to the passing Avenue; but 
he had never entered it before, and now, 
as he did so, he found himself a little ill 
at ease. Vaguely he was aware of counters, 
showcases and wardrobes of polished wood 
and shining plate glass, holding all manner 
of feminine equipment; and although it 
was so obviously put there to be looked 
at, he had an instinct not to look; to have 
looked would have made him feel rather 
like a peeping Tom. Yet why? These 
things, which suggested to the corner of his 
eyes that they were dainty, sheer and rib- 
bony, belonged to an incorporated com- 
pany. Why did woman’s dress seem so 
much more personal than man’s—not only 
her under dress, not only a dress belonging 
to some specific woman, but even a frock 
in a shop window? 

A being with honey-colored hair ap- 
proached him, shapely in a tight black 
dress, very plain but somehow expensive 
looking. She had the air of mounting to- 
ward him like a sunlit breaker gracefully 
rising to a crest. With her head a little 
to one side she raised her lined eyebrows 
in polite interrogation. 

He answered with “I’m looking for 
Miss Coventry.” 

“Oh, yes.” Immediately she was smiling 
and gracious. She undulated to the eleva- 
tors, pressed the button for him and, when 
the boy opened the door, enunciated with 
eareful elegance, “‘Let this gentleman off 
at the fourth floor, please.” 

The fourth floor differed from the first 
in that the latter was a place of finished 
things, the former a place of things not 
quite finished. Except for chairs the room 
was unfurnished; there were long threads 
on the gray-green carpet, and opposite the 
elevators a battery of fitting rooms, gray 
paneled, with lights shining from within 
through ground glass. 

As he emerged from the elevator two 
black-clad women stepped toward him. 

“Miss Coventry?”’ he asked. 

Ah, yes! Like destroyers picking up a 
merchantman they swerved and convoyed 


im. 
“The gentleman’s here, Miss Coventry,” 
called one, rapping at a fitting-room door. 
“Just a minute,’ came Rita’s voice; 
whereat the convoy, having brought him 
to his anchorage, sailed away. 

Presently the door was opened by a 
middle-aged woman wearing steel-rimmed 
spectacles. 

Rita was facing him, posed like a mani- 
kin, with arms slightly extended. From her 
shoulders hung a trailing scarf of silvery 
fabric, very thin, which, attached to brace- 
lets on either wrist, made a background 
resembling a pair of soft, half-folded wings. 
The gown itself was of brocade, sapphire 
blue and silver, cut to a deep V in front and 
held in place by the slightest of straps. 

“Beautiful!” he exclaimed, looking at 
her white arms. 
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The fitter, moving behind her, gave a final 
touch to the searf. Simultaneously a sales- 
woman entered. 

“Here’s that little frock, dearie,’’ she 
said, exhibiting a handful of shell-pink 
chiffon over lace. “It’s just come in. 
You're the very first to see it. It’s lucky 
you're here! Mr. 8S. says right away ‘Now 
there’s a creation for Miss Coventry. Put 
it aside for her.’ Aren’t those little rose- 
buds sweet though? I’ve never sold you 
a frock like this, dearie, and I certainly do 
want you to have it. It’s sosympathetic.”’ 

“This is Miss McCaffery,” said Rita. 

“Pleased to meet you, I’m sure,” said 
the young woman. 

“She’s a burglar,’’ Rita went on, ‘‘but 
she does know how to dress me.” 

Miss McCaffery rolled her bright-blue 
Irish eyes in humorous protest. 

“Why, dearie! How can you say such 
a thing? Now, just to show you, I’m going 
to let you have this little dress at a real 
sacrifice.” 

“It’s too young for me,” said Rita, after 
looking at it appraisingly. 

Miss McCaffery turned to Parrish with 
mock hopelessness. 

“C’n you beat it?” she demanded. “With 
her looks!”” And to Rita, “Dearie, you 
know perfickly well you can wear any- 
thing!” 

“T haven’t time to try it on to-day,” 
said Rita. 

But Miss McCaffery was prepared to 
work fast. 

“T'll have a model slip it on for you,” 
said she. Thrusting her head out of the 
door she shrilled ‘‘Claire!’’ and passed the 
gown out to unseen hands. Then as Rita 
was about to change, Parrish followed the 
fitter from the room and waited outside 
the door. 

He had waited but a moment when there 
appeared a youthful model, looking like 
a baby cloud at sunset, in the shell-pink 
gown. She entered the fitting room— 
where from over the partition he could 
hear their voices—and did not emerge until 
Rita came out dressed for the street. 

“You make no mistake in taking that 
little frock,” assured Miss McCaffery as 
they stood by the elevator. “It'll make 
you look like an anngenoo. It’s so sympa- 
thetic! Well, good-by, dearie.. Come in 
soon again.”” And with a little bow to Par- 
rish: ‘‘Glad to of met you, I’m sure.” 

For tea they went to a neighboring hotel, 
where there was a dark wainscoted dining 
room with tables not too close together, 
each with a softly glowing lamp, red shaded, 
suggestive of confidences. Most of the ta- 
bles were occupied by couples intent upon 
their own low-voiced conversation. 

“This place always amuses me,” said 
Rita as they sat. ‘‘It’s known far and wide 
as a place where people go when they don’t 
want to beseen. So they all come here and 
see each other, and pretend they don’t.” 

Over the tea he found an opportunity 
to speak of something that was on his 
mind. 

“By the way, I thought I caught sight 
of that young piano tuner the other night?” 
The statement was a question. 

“Yes; he came around to see me.” 

“At the opera, the night I was there?” 

“For a minute, yes.” 

“Are you going to sing his song?” 

She nodded. “T told him I would, you 


now. 

“Well,”’ he declared emphatically, ‘‘all 
I’ve got to say is—that young man ought 
to be mighty grateful to you.” 

“He ought to be,” she agreed, ‘‘but he 
doesn’t show any signs of it yet. I’ve been 
wondering about it. Anyway, we are work- 
ing out some plans to push his songs.” 

‘In spite of his ingratitude, eh?” 

“But he’s a genius.” 

“Huh!” said Parrish. ‘‘Genius is an 
overworked word. Nowadays anyone who 
manufactures a dinky little automobile or 
paints a picture that looks as if a defective 
child had done it or raises the biggest squash 
in the county gets himself called a genius.” 

Since seeing Delaney so near the opera 
house he had given the case of that young 
man some thought, and he was prepared 
now to state his conclusions; but Rita dis- 
missed the topic, saying lightly, ‘‘Perhaps 
you’re right; he may not be a genius. But 
I assure you he is a new type to me. And 
odd types have always interested me.” 

“Certainly you’ve seen enough of them,” 
he said, diverted. ‘‘Lord, what a lot of 
people you know! And they seem to know 
you so well, too—or think they do. I 
think J do. When I’m with you I think so, 
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but away from you I sometimes get the 
feeling that I don’t know you so very well 
after all—that I’ve lost you to whatever 
people you happen to be with at the time. 
And who are they all? I try to imagine 
where you are, but most of the time I don’t 
know where you are. I don’t know enough 
of your life to make a mental picture of it. 
Why don’t I? That’s what I want to know. 
You don’t seem to me to be secretive.” 

“No,” she answered. “I’m naturally 
frank, I think.’’ Then, smiling faintly: 
“But supposing I were secretive—would 
you expect me to tell you so, or be secretive 
about it?” 

He laughed, but this time was not to be 
diverted. 

“T’ve never felt this way before,’’ he ran 
on. “I can’t figure it out. It makes me 
restless. I want you to know all about me, 
and I should think you’d want me to know 
all about you. Haven’t you felt that way 
about people you’ve cared for? There was 
a girl I cared for a great deal and I could 
come pretty near reading every thought in 
her head.” 

“And are you still interested in her?” 
Rita asked. 

“She was awfully sweet,’”’ said he. “I 
shall always have a mighty tender feeling 
for her.” 

Rita looked at her jeweled wrist watch. 

‘It’s getting late,” she said. ‘‘I must be 
going.” 

As they were waiting for the check he 
pursued his earlier thought. 

“T want you to see my apartment,” he 
told her. “‘I have some old things that will 
interest you. Will you come down and 
dine with me some night soon?” 

“‘T’d love to, sometime when I’m not so 
rushed.” 

“Well, anyway,” he said, knowing bet- 
ter than to-press the point, “I'll see you 
Sunday night.” 

xXxV 
OWEVER, he was not to see her on 
Sunday night. 

Next morning he had a protracted talk 
over the telephone with the manager of 
Parrish & Bement’s Chicago office. 

“All right,’’ he said rather irritably at 
the close of the conversation; ‘‘either Mr. 
Bement or I will be out there on Monday. 
Probably Mr. Bement this time.” 

But when he went into his partner’s room 
and suggested to him that it was his turn 
to make the Chicago journey he found him 
obdurate. The idea of opening a Chicago 
office had originated with Parrish, and that 
office had always been regarded in the firm 
as Parrish’s particular concern. But that 
was not all. The journey that Bement was 
momentarily expecting to embark upon 
was not to Chicago, but to his home on 
Long Island, Mrs. Bement’s doctor having 
informed him that morning that it was 
probably only a matter of hours before his 
presence should be urgently required. 

Parrish endeavored to express a proper 
sympathetic interest in the approaching 
ordeal of parenthood. Well, there was noth- 
ing else for it—he would have to go to Chi- 
cago himself. It was unavoidable. He 
must call up Rita and let her know he 
couldn’t come. What vileluck! Whowould 
be there Sunday night? He supposed she’d 
getsome man to take his place. Whowould 
it be? Who would be in his place, at her 
right? 

He always felt uneasy about ringing 
Rita up. Telephoning to her was somehow 
connected in his mind with disappointments. 
But this morning, rather to his surprise, 
Pierre admitted that she was at home, and 
a moment later he heard her voice. 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” she said when he 
had broken the news to her. 

“Yes, and I may have to be out there a 
week,” he answered gloomily. 

““Well—be sure to let me hear from you 
when you get back.’ 

“When I get back?” he repeated. ‘‘Isn’t 
there some way of my seeing you before 

fay ? ” 
““When do you leave?” 

“To-morrow afternoon—2:45.” 

“Wait till I look up my engagement 
list.” She began toruminate aloud: “Um— 
let’s see—Sunday. No, I don’t think— 
unless you I tell you: I have to be 
downtown at three to-morrow afternoon. 
How would you like me to drive you to 
the station?” 

“That will be great!’’ he cried. Then his 
voice became tender. ‘‘And there’s some- 
thing else I want, Rita: your photograph. 
I want to have it with me.” 

“T’ll bring you one.” 
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“Thanks, dear—and write on it, will 
ou?” 


“Yes, About quarter after two, then?” 


He was waiting, with his baggage, in the 
lower hall next afternoon when her trim 
little French landaulet stopped at the door. 
He was becoming nervous; but she wasn’t 
so very late; and Fifth Avenue wasn’t 
crowded on Sunday—they could drive 
down quickly. 

“You brought the photograph?” he de- 
manded eagerly as they drove off. 

She handed it to him. He slipped it out 
of the glazed-paper envelope. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘as the Festival 
Queen in Lovise! Lovely!” 

But secretly he was a little disap- 
pointed—not with the photograph but 
with the inscription: ‘Faithfully yours, 
Rita Coventry.”” He often signed his let- 
ters to men friends “‘ Faithfully yours.”” He 
couldn’t help wishing she had at least 
written “To Dick’’—or better than that, 
since the picture showed her as Louise, she 
might have written those lines from the 
opera which would always have for him a 
significance so tender: 


Pourquoi serais-je belle 
Si ce west pour étre aimée? 


Still, when you really thought about it, 
that word “‘faithfully”’ could mean a great 
deal. He opened the suitcase on the floor 
in front of him and gently placed the 
photograph within. 

“Do you know I’ve never had a letter 
from you?” he said. ‘“‘Not even a little 
note.”’ He slipped off his glove and took 
her white-gloved hand, which was lying in 
her lap. ‘‘Send me a line out to Chicago, 
will you, Rita?’”’ 

“‘T’ll try,” she answered; but the little 
chuckle that followed the remark discon- 
certed him. “‘I got a letter from a cowboy 
yesterday,’’ she explained. “‘He said he 
saw my picture in a magazine, and he wants 
me to write to him.” 

He smiled dimly. 

Ah, what a short glimpse of her this little 
ride gave him. Already they were halfway 
to the station. 

“To-night, when you are going in to 
dinner,” he said, “‘you can think of me 
sitting alone in the dining car.” 

“Tt’s a shame you have to go,’”’ she 
answered, pressing his hand. 

“T made a desperate effort to get out of 
it,”’ he told her; and with feeling added: 
“T simply loathe to leave you. I hope 
you're going to miss me?” 

“Tt’s this getting away that’s the hard 
part,’’ she sympathized. ‘‘The break of 
leaving. But it won’t be so bad when you 
get there. You’ll be busy. You'll be back 
before you know it.” 

“But your dinner ” he began. 

“Oh, Ill be giving other dinners.” 

“And don’t forget that you’re coming 
to dine with me. I tell you: I’ll wire you 
from Chicago as soon as I know when I'll 
be home again. Then you can save the 
first free evening.” 

She nodded. 

“You won’t mind coming alone? I 
thought I wouldn’t ask anybody else—un- 
less you think appearances might a 

“Appearances?” she broke in with a 
little laugh. ‘“‘You’re right—you don’t 
know me. I can’t be bothered with such 
things. I go where I please.”’ She laughed 
again. ‘‘I’m not quite so emancipated, 
though, as some people in the opera. Ap- 
parently some of them regard gossip as an 
asset—good advertising.” 

“‘As soon as I get back then!” he said 
almost gayly as the car passed under the 
overhanging cliffs of Grand Central Station. 

He let go her hand. \ 

“‘T love you, dear!”’ he said in a low voice 
as a porter advanced to open the door. 

The man took his bags and he alighted. 

‘Where shall I tell him to go?” he 
asked, pausing, hat in hand, and thinking 
how luxurious she looked against the soft 
upholstery. 

““The Discaphone studios; he knows.”’ 

“Making records—on Sunday?” 

“Yes; they do it for me because I’m so 
busy through the week.” 

“What are you singing?” 

“Bonnie Doon,” she replied. 

Some taxicabs had driven up behind 
them, and now, unable to proceed, set up 
a hooting of horns which reverberated 
raucously in that cavernous space. 

Quickly he closed the door. The car 
flashed away. He turned and followed the 
porter into the busy concourse of the 
station. 
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Sometime during the night he was awak- 
ened by asilence. Thetrain was creeping to 
a standstill. Wondering where he might be 
he raised the curtain, looked out, and rec- 
ognized the Cleveland station. The train 
stopped; the airbrakes sighed wistfully. 

Alice! Alice very near! The train wasn’t 
scheduled to stop at Cleveland, and even 
if it had been she could not have come 
down at such an hour. It was really kinder, 
then, not to have let her know that he was 
passing through. He should have written 
to her, though. He ought to have done that. 
He really should have finished that letter 
to her when he came across it in his pocket 
a day or two ago. But he would write her 
from Chicago. 

Come to think of it, he hadn’t heard from 
her in some time. Almost a week. And she 
had said that she was going to write every 
day. What did her silence mean? He hoped 
her sister wasn’t worse. ‘ 

Vaguely, as a background to his thoughts, 
he was aware of the metallic rapping of a 
wheel tester’s hammer as he worked his 
way along beside the train; first far off, 
then nearer, then on the front wheels of 
the car he was in. Now he could see the 
faint flicker of the man’s torch. 

Poor Alice! Not in the whole world was 
there a sweeter, gentler spirit! 

The wheel tester passed beneath the 
window, his torch making a revealing flare 
around him. The light penetrated the 
dusty double panes, and there was a mo- 
ment when, for Parrish, the inner darkness 
was dispelled. 

He had treated Alice badly. He had been 
selfish, cruel. Now for the first time he 
acknowledged the truth.| And the truth 
stabbed him. 

The sound of the hammer on the wheels 
grew faint in the distance. The train began 
to move; it slipped out into the night. 
But Parrish felt it now an unrelenting force, 
like Fate, which had him in its clutches and 
was drawing him away. Fora long time he 
lay there in the darkness thinking of Alice, 
his heart filled with loneliness. 


His first day in Chicago was crowded — 
with business; in the evening there was 
a dinner to attend and it was late when he 
got back to his hotel. Instead of writing 
to Alice he sent a long explanatory tele- 
gram, carefully phrased, pleading business 
pressure and promising if possible to see 
her at Cleveland on the return journey. 

“Am worried at not hearing from you,” 
his message to her ended. ‘How is your 
sister and how are you? Please wire 
answer.” 

It was a little awkward to let her know 
he was in Chicago; in one sense he would 
have much preferred not to communicate 
with her until he got back; but he felt 
better for having sent the telegram. 

Her reply, which arrived early the next 
afternoon, surprised him somewhat. Con- 
sidering the length of his dispatch to her, 
she might, he thought, have been a little 
more communicative. Her message ran: 
Don’t 


Margaret doing nicely. Am well. 


trouble to stop here. 


Ten words exactly. How like a woman! 
A woman thought nothing of spending 
forty dollars on a hat, but to save a few 
cents would boil a telegram to its bare 
bones. Though it contained the information 
he desired he found the message unsatisfac- 
tory. Her telegrams usually ended with 
the word “‘love.”” That, though, would 
have made eleven words. But how like her, 
that last self-sacrificing phrase, telling him 
not to trouble to stop at Cleveland on the 
way back, although he well knew her eager- 
ness to see him. 

The effect upon Parrish of his wire to 
Alice was so agreeable that, two days later, 
he telegraphed again. This time there was 
no answer. Two days more passed, how- 
ever, before he noticed that; and by then 
the foreground of his mind was occupied 
by something else: Why didn’t that letter 
come from Rita? 

Toward the middle of the week he had 
begun to look for it, having his mail sent 
to his room with the papers early in the 
morning, and making excuses to get back 
to the hotel during the day. But here it was 
Saturday; he was going home this after- 
noon, having heard nothing of Rita beyond 
what he had gleaned from New York news- 
papers, stale with the peculiar staleness of 
newspapers twenty-four hours old. 

The concert had occurred on Wednes- 
day. She had sung not only a charming 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
new arrangement of Bonnie Doon, but as 
encores two other songs by Patrick Delaney, 
the promising young American .composer, 
who. provided a sympathetic. accompani- 
ment. Both the papers he saw mentioned 
that Rita had been in unusually fine voice. 


On the line that passed through Cleve- 
land he was offered an upper berth. He 
took another road. Alice would under- 
In New York, of course, letters 
from her would be awaiting him. When 
he answered them he would explain. But 
when on Sunday afternoon he reached his 
apartment, he had only one thought: To 


| see Rita’ The early twilight was shadowing 


the city as he arrived at her house. 

“Mademoiselle is not well,’’ said Pierre, 
**T will see.” 

‘‘Nothing serious, I hope?’ Parrish 
asked, alarmed. 

“Only a little cold, monsieur, but she 
did not get up to-day. Mademoiselle has 
to be so very careful. She sings to-morrow 
night.” 

Pierre was not such a bad sort after all! 

While he was gone Parrish traced pat- 
terns on the rug with his cane. . 

“This way, monsieur,”’ invited the butler 
as he returned. . 

Up those two well-remembered flights 
he led the way, and at Rita’s bedroom door 
stood aside and motioned Parrish to enter. 
The sounds coming from within were not 
indicative of illness. Several people were 
talking animatedly, and Parrish entered to 
the accompaniment of a rumbling chuckle, 
uttered by a bearded gentleman reclining 
upon the foot of Rita’s bed, whom he at 
once recognized as the big basso, Fréme- 
court. 

*“And what do you think she do then?” 
he thundered. ‘‘You think she thank me? 
Hah! No!” He roared derisively. ‘‘No! 
She call me names. ‘You grea-at, beeg, 
clumsy bool!’ she say. And all for what? 
Because I try to do her leetle service! I 
say to her: ‘Madame, your skirt is beauti- 
ful, but it leetle beet open in the back.’”’ 
He threw up his hands in comic resigna- 
tion. 

Rita, while joining in the laughter, waved 
to Parrish. He crossed the room, took her 
outstretched hand, and somewhat to his 
surprise found himself being drawn down 


y it. 

“On the cheek,”’ she said. ‘I have a 
cold. You know Mrs. Fernis, I think, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Schoen? And this beeg bool, 
sitting where I should like to put my feet, 
is Monsieur Frémecourt—Mr. Parrish.” 

Laughing again they greeted him. Fréme- 
court rose, made Parrish a brief little bow, 
and cried out to Rita in booming protest: 

“Hah! So you, too, call me bool? It is 
too much! I go!”’ He took her hand, bent 
over, and for a moment extinguished her 
in his astrakhan beard. Then standing 
erect he smacked his lips and with a grand 
gesture proclaimed, ‘‘You see, my darling, 
I do not fear to kees your sweet lips. Your 
leetle germs have for me no terrors. On the 
contrary, they shall have a nice nesting 
place in my beard.” 

With a flourish of farewells he departed, 
and had hardly gone when Mrs. Fernis rose. 

“Remember, dear,’’ she warned, ‘‘the 
doctor said you were not to talk. You’ve 
been talking altogether too much. I blame 
myself for having stayed so long.’ 

The Schoens made this their cue for de- 
parting also. 

“I suppose I ought to go too,” said 
Parrish, left alone with her. As he spoke he 
drew his chair close to the bed. 

“Oh, not right away,” she said. “Tell 
me about your trip.” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” said he, “‘ex- 
cept that I accomplished what I went for. 
I thought you said you’d write to me?” 

“T did start a letter, but some people 
came in and interrupted me and I didn’t 
have time to finish it.’ 

“Let me have it anyway. I’ve never had 
a letter from you, you know.” 

“Oh,” she answered, “I found it kicking 
around my desk yesterday and tore it up. 
I had your telegram by then, you see.” 

There was a knock at the door. 

“The doctor, mademoiselle,’’ announced 
Pierre. 

Parrish rose as the middle-aged physician 
entered, carrying his bag. 

“What would you do with a girl like 


| this?”’ he began as soon as she had intro- 


duced them. “I can’t do anything with 


_her. I tell her not to use her voice, and I 


come and find a mob of people leaving the 
house,”’ : 
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“Mr. Parrish just came,’’ defended Rita. 

**And I’m just going,’”’ he supplemented. 

“Anyway,” Rita went on, ‘‘all you doc- 
tors are bullies.’ She turned to Parrish: 
“Of course you know about their latest 
fad? Colds aren’t colds any more—they’re 
autointoxication, if you please. So what 
does this brute do? He puts me on a diet: 
Nothing fit to eat. And I love my little 
tummy so!” 

“A lot of difference it makes what I tell 
you to do!’ retorted the doctor good- 
humoredly. “I can’t see why you have me 
at all. Yes, I can, too—to patch you up in 
time to sing. You’re too strong for your 
own good, young lady; that’s what’s the 
matter with you!” 

He laid his case on a table near the bed 
and opened it. As he did so Pierre entered, 
carrying a tray. The doctor looked at it. 

“Here!” he exclaimed. ‘‘What’s that 
bacon doing on top of that milk toast?” 

“T can’t eat that soggy stuff without 
something to flavor it,’’ protested Rita. 

“But I told you,” the doctor insisted, 
“nothing smoked and nothing fried.”’ 

“Pierre,” said Rita, “‘you must learn to 
time your entrances. Take the tray back 
and bring it after the doctor has gone.” 

“Without that bacon!” added the latter 
severely as he screwed the top on an atom- 
izer. 

Parrish took Rita’s hand. What a lovely 
invalid she was! 

“Tuesday night, then?” 

“Yes, unless I’m dead of starvation.” 

“A little before eight?” 

She nodded. : 

The rosy glow of lamps fell caressingly 
upon her face and throat. He held her hand 
for an instant, gazing at her. Frémecourt 
had kissed her on the lips before them all. 
Why couldn’t he before the doctor? But 
he knew why. It was because he wanted 
to so much. 

XXVI 

N MONDAY he had men up to tune 

and polish his miniature grand piano, 
and he left word with Ito to:be sure to 
have the polisher remove that mark on the 
music rack where a cigarette had burned 
it, long ago. On his way downtown he 
bought a piano lamp with a carved Flor- 
entine base and a shade of Burgundy-color 
silk, and that evening he and Ito did some 
rearranging in the living room, turning the 
piano so that a person seated at the instru- 
ment would face the room, with the lamp- 
light falling from behind. When the room 
was settled to his liking Parrish tried 
Rita’s photograph, in its new silver frame, 
in various places. It looked best, he thought, 
upon the mantelpiece, where Alice’s pic- 
ture, also silver framed, had so long stood 
alone. : 

But where to put Alice? He carried the 
portrait to his room and tried it on his 
dresser and. his chiffonier; then, dissatis- 
fied, he went into the library and stood it 
on his desk, where for some curious reason 
it again seemed out of place. Strange how 
hard it was to find a corner for it. The 
effort made him sad. 

He had not greatly relished the thought 
of facing a pile of letters from Alice on that 
desk when he returned from Chicago, but 
having found none he discovered he was 
disappointed. Never before had she gone 
so long without communicating with him. 
It was very peculiar. With a sigh he took 
up his pen to write to her. 

His letter did not altogether satisfy him. 
Under the circumstances, however, it was 
the best he could do; he hoped she would 
not notice the gaps. He sealed it, affixed 
a special-delivery stamp, dropped it in the 
mail chute in the hall, and returned to the 
living room. 

How different it looked now, with 
the new lamp, the piano turned around 


and Rita’s picture on the mantelpiece! 


That, of course—the placing of her pic- 
ture there—was the great change. A grim 
little allegory of the love life of a man! 

Next morning he gave Ito explicit direc- 
tions about that evening’s dinner. They 
would have cocktails, and for hors d’ceuvre, 
fresh caviare; the soup would be Russian 
borsch; then filets mignon with mush- 
rooms under glass, and crisp little potatoes 
gaufrette, followed by salad, cheese and 
coffee. He would bring some of that spe- 
cial coffee home with him this afternoon. 

From his well-stocked wine closet he took 
the two bottles he most prized: A Char- 
treuse which had been extremely choice 
even in pre-Volstead days, and his last 
quart of Krug 1908. 

He wore a fur-lined coat that day. 
Winter had come back. A fine snow driven 
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by a gale from the northwest stung his face 
as he walked to the Elevated, leaning into 
the wind. 

Anyway, her cold was better; she had 
sung last night. 

The roadbed of the Elevated was coy- 
ered with a thin layer of snow, like frosting 
on a cake. The man at the ticket-chopping 
box had the collar of his blue cloth coat 
turned up; his face was purple with the 
cold, and frozen breath clung to his 
mustache. Now and then he would put his 
woolen mittens to his ears as he jigged 
in his felt boots, his back to the storm. 
A fashionably costumed woman standing 
near him, waiting for the train, wore a 
turban and cape of caracul, under which 
her arms were folded and her shoulders 
hunched, elevating the cape and making it 
and the skirt beneath seem even shorter 
than the fashion of the day demanded. Of 
her face one could see only a pair of bright 
eyes, a bit of upper lip and a saucy nose. 
On her feet were light patent-leather slip- 
pers with French heels, and these, and the 
trim length of taupe-colored silk stocking 
she exhibited—stockings the shade of sun- 
burned legs—seemed the more inadequate 
in contrast to the warm bulk of the cape. 
Parrish shivered as he looked at her. 

All day the storm continued, the high 
wind sweeping the hard little pellets of 
snow out of the streets and into corners, 
like a hasty housekeeper cleaning up for 
company; and when as he opened the door 
of his apartment that evening hewas greeted 
by the pleasant odor and cheerful crackle 
of burning logs, he had an inspiration. 

“‘Tto,”’ he said as he gave his servant the 
package of special coffee, “‘set a little table 
for dinner in the living room beside the fire.” 

When, after dressing, he returned, he 
critically surveyed the arrangement. 

‘“‘Excellent,” he said to the Japanese, 
‘except, instead of placing the lady oppo- 
site me, seat her here facing the fire.” 


To-night Rita surprised him by arriving 
ahead of time. He was aware of the fra- 
grance of fresh air about her as he took her 
sable cape, and as Ito carried the garment 
to the other room he did not waste the op- 
portunity. Her cheek felt like a rose fresh 
from the refrigerator of a florist. 

Perceiving the table set by the fire, she 
exclaimed with pleasure, and, crossing, 
rested a slippered foot upon the fender, 
holding her hands toward the burning logs. 

On her wrist his bracelet sparkled splen- 
didly, sending out needles of brilliance, red, 
green and white. The wavering flames cast 
changing lights and shadows on her arms 
and face, and touched the folds of her black 
velvet gown with a mysterious rosy bloom. 

A woman and a grate fire—Rita beside 
his hearth! He tingled with a sense of 
domesticity. 

Ito came in with the cocktails. Stand- 
ing beside the table they touched glasses 
and drank. Setting down her glass Rita 
found the orchids at her place and held 
them against her gown. 

“But I won’t put them on now,” she 
said, laying them beside her plate. ‘I 
want them here where I can see them.” 

The dinner pleased her. With the en- 
thusiasm of one playing truant from a diet 
she praised it, course by course. 

“And this wine—delicious!”’ she said. 

“The last quart of my 1908 Krug,” he 
told her, gratified. “I’ve been saving it 
for a great occasion.” 

“Tt is nice of you to have made it this 
occasion, but you shouldn’t have opened 
it forme. I don’t need stimulation.” 

“Tf you mean you don’t need it this 
evening,” he returned playfully, “I could 
distill a compliment out of that.” 

“Help yourself.” 

As Ito was in the kitchen he mischiev- 
ously chose to place his own construction 
on the invitation; whereupon she feigned 
a great demureness, singing: 


Je ne savais que dire, et j’ai rougi d’abord. 


“Yes,” he said, greatly pleased with him- 
self because he recognized the fragment as 
from Faust, ‘‘but Marguerite was Early 
Victorian. I prefer Louise’s idea of love. 
Marguerite is a wax doll in a blond wig. 
She’s so good and so pathetic. Instead of 
being victimized she should have married 
some worthy burgher and become the 
mother of a happy family.” 

“‘Let’s send her out boat riding in the 
park with Lohengrin,” said Rita. 

‘All right, but Louise—she’s the one 
I’m interested in. She stands out from 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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-a new, a larger, a more beautiful 


Single - Six 


With the advent of this new Packard, 
we believe that a definite turning-point 
has been reached in the manufacture 
of the better motor carts. 


Packard resourcefulness in producing 
motor carriages of incomparable 
charm, and brilliant, dashing perform- 
ance, has, in this instance, surpassed 
itself. 


But—something infinitely more im- 


portant and impressive has also been 
accomplished. 


The new Packard conveys an instant 
and vivid conviction of value so very 
great as to be almost epochal. 


We are sure that this group of eight 
inimitable cars will compel you to 
comparisons which are certain to give 
the new Packard a position of over- 
whelming advantage. 


Packard dealers are prepared to demonstrate these new cars 


The price of the new Single-Six five passenger touring is $2485 at Detroit 
The new price of the Twin-Six touring is $3850 at Detroit! 


Packard Motor Car Company 
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Detroit 
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BRAKES ! 


That’s what the warning signs 
mean—whatever they say. 

And remember that brakes are 
safer and last longer with Johns- 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
other operatic heroines as you do from 
other women. Her poet may quarrel with 
her later on, but she’ll never bore him. If 
they quarrel it’ll be because he’s jealous of 
her.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, ‘‘ Louise isn’t an easy 
lady to hold. Undoubtedly she’ll tire of 
him. And when she does, let’s give her 
a career. Let’s have her take up with 
Lieutenant Pinkerton and pay him off for 
jilting Madame Butterfly by eloping with 
Parsifal.”’ 

“By all means,” he agreed. ‘An affair 
with Louise would be a good thing for 
Parsifal. It would teach him something 
about life.”’ 

Over their coffee and liqueur they laughed 
together. As they rose he lighted a ciga- 
rette. Rita picked up her orchids and 
moving to the piano tried it with an ar- 
peggio. 

““A good tone,” she remarked, as if she 
had not expected it. 

““You’re surprised?” 

‘*A little,” she said, seating herself and 
laying the orchids on the music rack. 

“May I ask why?” 

“‘Oh—bachelors’ pianos.” 
airily. 

“What do you know about bachelors’ 
pianos?”’ 

Rita laughed. 

“They’re apt to be like their owners— 
a little battered,’ she said. ‘‘Give me a 
cigarette.” 

“Excuse me. I thought you smoked only 
to tease Busini.’’ He hastened to offer his 
case. 

“This time,” she answered as he gave 
her a light, “‘it’s because your dinner was 
too good.” 

After a few puffs at the cigarette she 
laid it down and began to modulate softly 
from key to key. 

“Some friends brought a Southern girl 
to my house the other day,” she told him as 
she played. ‘‘They wanted me to hear her. 
She had some negro songs—the real thing. 
Have you ever heard that plantation song, 
All God’s Children Got Shoes? And she 
did some modern ones—blues—very funny. 
Of course I can’t sing so soon after dinner, 
but ” She played an accompaniment 
and began, half reciting: 


She spoke 





“*T got de blues and I’m too dahn mean to 
cry Spr rent 


ending with: 


“Some people say dose weary blues ain’t bad. 
It’s jus’ de wuss ole feelin’ dat I evuh had!”’ 


Now and then she would glance up at 
Parrish as he leaned on the piano, and 
there was an amused expression in her eyes 
which told him she was taking a childish 
delight in doing something so remote from 
her usual repertoire. 

“T’ve been teaching it to Frémecourt,”’ 
she said as she ended. “You ought to hear 
him try to get the negro accent.’”’ Then 
with sudden enthusiasm: ‘‘There’s an 
idea! I'll give a party and have him sing 
some of these songs. We’ll call it a week 
from to-night—unless you hear from me 
to the contrary.” She rose from the piano. 
““Now what about those treasures you were 
going to show me?” 

He led her about, keeping close to her as 
he exhibited the portraits and the more im- 
portant pieces of furniture from Blenkins- 
wood: the Gilbert Stuarts, the Sully, the 
St. Memins; the Duncan Phyfe dining 
table, sideboard and chairs; the old silver 
punchbowl; the Lowestoft china; the 
card table at which Washington had played 
when visiting Blenkinswood; the armchair 
of his host, a signer of the Declara- 
tion; and the Chinese Chippendale clock 
ordered out from England by Parrish’s 
three-times-great-grandfather Blenkin. 
There were letters about that clock—writ- 
ten in the old gentleman’s distinguished 
hand, in ink now brown with age, on sheets 
of handmade paper. Parrish had found 
them in a chest in the attic of the plantation 
house and had sent the most interesting 
specimens to an expert who had reénforced 
them with silk at their worn folds, and 
mounted them in portfolios, along with 
steel engravings of the venerable house and 
of several of his ancestors. 

The table having been removed from be- 
side the fire, and the couch pushed back to 
its usual position, Parrish brought the old 
papers from the library and, seating himself 
beside Rita, placed the first portfolio in her 
lap, turning the sheets for her and explain- 
ing as he went along. 
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They had looked at a number of letters 
and had come to an engraving showing the 
house with its new wing—added in 1791— 
when the old clock slowly boomed the hour. 
It was ten. 

“What day is this?” suddenly demanded 
Rita, turning to him sharply. 

“Tuesday.” ; 

““But—the date?” 

“March first. What’s the matter?” 

“The first!’’ she exclaimed, starting to 
her feet. The open portfolio slipped from 
her lap to the floor, the papers scattering 
on the rug, but she seemed not to notice 
them. 

“Heavens! I’ve had a feeling all eve- 
ning—— Now I have done it! A dinner 
in my honor to-night—at the Krausses’!” 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” said Parrish, re- 
lieved. 

From her agitation he had feared it might 
be something worse. ‘‘Yes, it’s too bad. 
But’’—he shrugged—‘“‘well, you simply 
weren’t there, that’s all.” 

“But you don’t understand! It’s terri- 
bly important! If it wasn’t for Hermann 
Krauss there wouldn’t be any opera! For 
heaven’s sake get me my wrap! I must 
rush right up there!” 

“Nonsense! It would be half past ten 
when you arrived—they’d be going home. 
And your car—where’s your car?” 

She was near the door. Now she walked 
swiftly back, stepping on one of the papers. 

“Don’t argue!”’ she cried, clenching her 
two fists. ‘‘Quickly! Get my cape! And 
a taxi! I must get there if I have to walk 
in the snow!” 

In spite of his reluctance he was stirred 
to action by her vehemence. Slowly, re- 
sentfully he moved toward his room, where 
the sable cape lay on his bed. But his pace 
did not suit her. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” she cried, following 
on his heels. 

A fine ending, this, for their evening! 
Before picking up the cape he turned to 
make a last appeal. 

“Rita,” he began, ‘‘have a little sense! 
How can you a 

““Will—you—hurry?”’ she cried shrilly. 

He took up the cape and half flung it 
around her. Then in a paroxysm of angry 
longing he seized her in his arms and cov- 
ered her face with kisses. 

“There’s no time for this!’’ Her voice 
was smothered. She pushed away from 
him, beating with one fist upon his chest. 

He let her go. 

She rushed from the room. 

“Wait!” he called after her. “‘Give mea 
chance to get my hat and coat, anyway!” 

“You don’t need to come! I don’t need 
you!”’ The words streamed back to him 
as she raced toward the outer door. 

He ran to the hall, seized his coat and, 
struggling into it as he went, joined her in 
the corridor, where she was waiting for the 
elevator. She did not look at him. They 
did not speak. 

The door man hailed a passing taxi. As 
it stopped it skidded in a pocket of snow 
beside the curb. Parrish, endeavoring to 
help her in, had only a sense of the sweep of 
fur upon his finger tips. 

“T don’t need you!” she reiterated from 
the darkness within. 

“Get over!’’ he said roughly, and after 
giving the driver the address he shoved his 
way through the narrow door and slammed 
it shut. 

At the end of their short, silent drive he 
alighted, ceremoniously assisted her across 
the walk and rang the doorbell. Then, asa 
footman opened the inner door, he lifted 
his hat and gave her a stiff good night. 

“Good night,’ she replied pleasantly. 
And as she passed in she added over her 
shoulder, “‘Good night, Bruin.” 





He got back into the taxi and drove 
home. His feet were cold and wet; snow 
had leaked in over the edges of his pumps. 
It would serve her right if he got pneumonia 
and died. 

His apartment was still redolent of her. 
When with her he had never noticed that 
she used perfumery, but now that she was 
gone the place was haunted by her ghost- 
like fragrance. The cheerful fire was now 
a mockery. He went to his bedroom to 
change his pumps, and crossing the floor 
kicked something with his foot. It proved 
to be a gold-mesh bag with a diamond- 
studded frame. Undoubtedly it had valu- 
able contents. She would worry about it. 
Let her, then! He put it in his safe. If 
she wanted to find out about it she could 
telephone! 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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QIGE 


MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR 


IN AMERICA 


When you step on the accelerator of 
a motor car you want action— prompt 
and unfailing. You want to feel the 
gas “take hold’ in grim earnest and 
sweep you along in a thrilling burst 
of speed. 

Actionis half the joy of motoring. The 
other half is independence of mile- 
posts, creature comforts, and pride of 
ownership. Inthe Paige 6-66 you get 
the full hundred per cent—plus. 

For that great, deep chested, 70 horse 
power engine is much more than a 
mere master of flight. It is an econ- 
omy factor of the first importance. It 
assures unlabored effort—long life— 
uninterrupted service. 

Remember, it is the peak load and 
overstraining that crush the spirit 
of most machinery. But not the 6-66. 





The Meaning of Might 


For no man—in a full season of driv- 
ing—would callupon that giant power 
plant for its maximum effort. 

All you need is just one ride behind 
the wheel of a 6-66 and you will real- 
ize instantly the comfort and econ- 
omy of vast reserve power. You will 
realize the benefits of 131 inches of 
wheelbase and 61-inch rear springs. 
Then, too, you will understand why 
this car has won for itself the title, 
Master of the Highway. 

Take this ride today. Get out in the 
open where you can experience the 
joy of truly responsive power, perfect 
spring suspension, and steady, restful 
riding qualities. Then, remind your- 
self that this is the car—the cham- 
pion of them all—that you can now 


buy for $2195. 


The New 6-66 Prices 


6-66 Lakewood, 7-Passenger Touring - $2195 
6-66 Larchmont II, Sport Type - - - 2245 
6-66 Daytona, 3-Passenger Roadster - 2495 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Tax Extra. 


6-66 Sedan, 7-Passenger - - - = - $3155 
6-66 Limousine, 7-Passenger - - - - 3350 
6-66 Coupé, 5-Passenger - - - - - 3100 


Cord Tires Standard Equipment on all Models 
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ALEMITE 


Graphite Penetrating Oil 


Your car will be 
squeakless if you 
apply Alemite 
Graphite Penetrat- 
ing Oil at the fol- 
lowing points of 
friction: 


Springs 


6 


Fenders 


d 


Hood and 
hood catches 


Body-bolts, 
doors 


6 


Floorboards 
and sills 


4 


Steering 
column 
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HERE is nothing like Alemite 

Graphite Penetrating Oil to 
take squeaks out of a car and keep 
them out, to dissolve rust and 
loosen ‘“‘frozen” bolts and nuts. 
Apply this oil on the side of the 
spring leaves. It bores right 
through to the other side, coating 
the leaves with a smooth layer of 
graphite, stopping the creaks and 
squeaks, making the car ride 
easier, prolonging the life of the 
car. For stubborn locks and rusty 
hinges, for squeaky doors, wher- 
ever there is metal to rust there 
is need for Alemite Graphite 
Penetrating Oil. Price $1 a pint, 
at all Alemite dealers’. 


A Product of 
THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Alemite Products Company of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
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In his slippers he returned to the living 
room. The Blenkinswood portfolio and its 
contents still lay upon the rug where she 
had dropped them; his indignation flamed 
anew as he got down to pick them up. 
Such frail old papers! She could so easily 
have laid them aside! One of the Signer’s 
letters had been torn in falling; and in the 
center of the engraving showing Blenkins- 
wood with its new wing—added in 1791— 
was the ruinous imprint of a sharp little 
French heel. 

Having gathered the papers he sat down 
on the sofa to arrange them in their proper 
order. 

The fact of the matter was that Rita 
hadn’t been interested in them. He saw 
that clearly now. She had been bored. 
Her attention had wandered. That was 
how she came to remember her engagement 
at the Krausses’. Bored with these things! 
Priceless old Americana! Bored with 
Blenkinswood—his house! Alice wouldn’t 
have been bored! She was always asking 
him to show her those portfolios. 

With a tenderness he had never before 
felt for them he carried the portfolios to the 
library and laid them in their place. Rita 
had only looked into the library; there he 
seemed for a moment to elude her, but 
upon his return to the living room that 
subtle scent again assailed his nostrils. 
Maddening! He must get it out of here. 
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Cold though it was, he would open a win- 
dow. Passing the piano on his way to the 
window he stopped short. * The orchids! He 
picked them up. Already they were droop- 
ing. 
The window was frozen shut; he had to 
hammer with both hands at the sash to 
open it. When it did open it flew up be- 
cause of the momentum from his final 
blow, and a great gust of freezing air burst 
in, snapping the window-shade and setting 
the draperies awhirl. With his left hand he 
seized the agitated curtains, holding them 
aside. Then, drawing back, he poised him- 
self and hurled the orchids out into the icy 
blackness. 

Women! They talked of love! What did 
they know about love? Devotion? Oh, 
yes, they’d accept plenty of that! And 
plenty of everything else too! But when 
it came to reciprocating—showing some 
consideration for a man—they simply 
weren’t there! The least little thing—an 
engagement, or anything—would set them 
flying off at a tangent. They were a lot of 
unreliable, luxury-loving, selfish pussycats! 
Give them a cozy cushion by the fire and 
they’d purr for a while, but just when you 
began to trust them they’d sink their claws 
in you. Women! 

Sullenly he closed the window, put out 
the lights and went into his bedroom. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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There were other things—other mem- 
ories—one sharply outstanding—of the 
Etheridges and Rick, only last summer at 
the Hallowell house. After all, hedge or 
evade, the nucleus of her meditation was 
the Etheridges—Lily Etheridge, in her wid- 
owhood, soft and appealing in her half 
mourning, with little four-year-old Paul, a 
baby cherub with red-gold hair. 

Paul had fallen and hurt himself down 
at the end of the wide green lawn, and 
Rick had gone to pick him up. They came 
back together, Rick carrying the little 
chap, his shoulder cradling Paul’s bright 
head, and Lily at his side, her face turned 
up to him. 

Kate had heard an out-of-town visitor 
exclaim: “So that’s the father of that 
lovely baby! What a stunning couple!”’ 

“Oh, no, that’sour Mr. Alverdy— Richard 
Alverdy, of our mills. He has no children. 
But they do make a charming picture— 
quite en famille. Lily’s so sweet and pretty, 
and such a perfect little mother too.” 

A queer little lightninglike flicker of pain 
had tightened Kate’s body for an instant 
as Rick and Lily had come up to the porch. 
Then she had gone to meet them—this and 
a dozen, a hundred, similar scraps of re- 
mark floated up into her consciousness now. 

She had always accepted the implica- 
tions of condolence in them for herself. 
Wasn’t it her denial, the stultification of 
all her latent instinct, that the warm little 
clinging bodies she took up and embraced — 
the little Paul, her little nieces, all the 
others—should be the children of other 
women? And she herself cheated! This 
thought always brought her to the edge 
of a dark abyss of disillusionment, a sort of 


spiritual tarn in which she had drowned - 


certain bright hopes and expectations, cul- 
tivating on its brink substitute flowers of 
more material character. You had to take 
what life served to you—be satisfied. 

But now she realized she had been con- 
cerned chiefly with her own denial—she 
hadn’t thought of Rick. Though he was 
four years her senior, he was a still-young 
man. Why, men of his age every day 
founded new dynasties! If she—what was 
Miss Conway’s hideous forthright word?— 
if she abdicated there was still time for— 
her lip curled, even while it trembled—for 


a Queen Louisa of Prussia—Lily Etheridge! 


Rick could have Lily like a shot. A man 
of Rick’s looks and achievements could 
marry anybody, Kate thought confidently. 
Women were always falling in love with 
him, and Lily drooped like a ripe pear on a 
bough—courting protection. They were to- 
gether so often—why, it was obvious 

Kate pressed her hands together again, 





| with something like a mingled sob and 
| snort of contempt. She threw up her head 


witha quick, imperiousmovement, shrugged 
like one throwing off a burden and ran up- 
stairs. She uttered at her bedroom door 
“The woman’s wooden oath”; but, once 
inside, her valor drooped again. 


She heard the hum of Rick’s car coming 
up the drive. They were going out to lunch 
together, and she must not be unpunctual. 
But when she had got out the chosen lunch- 
eon frock, a georgette of the delicate pink 
that was her favorite color, had slipped 
from her morning dress and drawn the shell 
pins out of her thick hair, her pace grew 
slow and torpid. She heard Rick’s brisk 
step on the stair, heard him come into 
his room and presently set up a splashing 
in his bathroom. But she only sat still 
before her dressing table and stared into 
her glass. 

She could see behind her head all the con- 
tour and coloring of the pretty room she 
called her own, the lilac rose of the walls, 
the warm ivory of her Empire furniture, 
the big sunny bay where her personal desk 
stood with certain special books, manifesta- 
tions of her secret wish—a Stevenson’s 
Child’s Garden of Verse, a Field, a Riley, 
a Walter de la Mare, Pater’s Child in the 
House. Above it a little cast of a Della 
Robbia bambino, some photographs—per- 
haps a dozen—of little friends, her nieces. 
But for these and Petunia Rosyblow her 
house would have worn no trace of child 
presence. 

To the right she could glimpse the in- 
terior of her bathroom, a symphony in 
nickel and enamel, and to its left Rick’s 
door. His bedroom was the replica of hers 
except in furnishing: mahogany for Rick, 
with dull maroon rugs and hangings, with 
tortoise-shell fixings to dress with, a bright 
blanket on his day bed, and on the walls 
an odd motley of pistols, Old World weap- 
ons, the head of the big moose he had 
killed in the Alberta country, and in the 
drawers and cupboards the rows of Rick’s 
shoes and ties and shirts and socks, those 
intimate, plain, mannish things whose order 
and replenishment she supervised, that 
formed her particular miliew in Rick’s 
masculine world. All these things, actu- 
ally and unconsciously, made the back- 
ground for the head and face that looked 
out of Kate’s mirror. 

Men called Kate Alverdy handsome. 
They had been frank about it to herself, 
and she was conscious of it, quite dis- 
passionately and free of all vanity. She 
had had no particular beauty in her youth— 
only a sort of gawky, ardent grace. She 
was of that type that comes into its own 
tardily; that in the September or October 
of life shames swiftlier blossoming sisters 
with a persistent accent of youth deferred, 
of girlishness. There was a virginal look, 
a freshness about Kate’s bare throat that 
was the despair of the masseuse ridden. 
Her chin and throat might have been a 
young girl’s; her arms were round but slen- 
der; as Miss Conway had said, nothing ma- 
tronly—motherly. Above the finely drawn 
sweet line of her neck her face gleamed 
back at her, a good ten years younger than 
her actuality. Her oval cheeks were smooth 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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A Growing Investment in 


Sewell Cushion Wheels 


The Texas Company during the past three 
years have purchased Sewell Cushion Wheels 
for 95 motor trucks. They have recently 
ordered 40 additional sets. Today they are 
operating 135 motor trucks Sewell equipped. 


This company not only recognized the value 
of resiliency for motor trucks, but sought 
the special advantages of the Sewell type of 
flange construction. 


The Flanges are One-Half 
The Sewell Wheel 


The secret of Sewell success lies in this ex- 
clusive flange construction which accounts 
for one-half of Sewell efficiency. 


The flanges protect the rubber cushion, keep- 
ing it soft and free acting for years of service. 
Thousands of owners of Sewell Cushion 
Wheels are thus assured of a resiliency that 
is a positive factor in prolonging the life of 
the truck and in reducing operating costs. 


The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company 
Detroit, U.S. A. 
This is the 14th Year of Sewell Wheels 


Sewell 


Cushion Wheels 


The Resihency is Builf in the Wheel. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
and firm, her eyes clear, candid, scarcely 
marked by line or wrinkle. Only her 
hair—Kate’s hair had always been her 


| pride; a dusky, silky, too heavy mass that 


rippled below her waist. Now, of late 
years, a little fan of silver had crept up on 
her temple, like a white elflock thrusting 
in. It was curious, fantastic, even a little 
quaint. Rick called it a granny lock. 

Rick had always been proud of her hair. 
He had liked to touch it, and once, even, he 
had brought her a poem—a little sheep- 
ishly—with a line in it referring to another 
woman whose hair ‘‘smelt of apples and 
lavender.” 

“Just like yours, Kate,” he had said. 
But that had been many years before. 

She could hear Rick moving briskly 
about, and she wished suddenly he would 
come in and speak to her. She was too 
experienced in matrimony to expect him 
to remember her birthday. Sometime be- 
fore night it would probably occur to him, 
or at least in the next few days, and he 
would be contrition itself and write her a 
sumptuous check. 

It was not for this she wanted him. And 
presently she called to him. 

He came into the open doorway. He 
was in his shirt sleeves, tying a cravat, 
his chin elevated to a supercilious angle, his 


' hair tousled from his scrubbing. Even thus, 
| under circumstances detrimental to or- 


dinary masculine beauty, Rick was, Kate 
reflected, the handsomest man of her ac- 
quaintance— talland shapely, with his finely 


| poised head. 


“T had acaller this morning, Ricky—she’s 
just gone—a Miss Camilla Conway.” 

“Oh, yes, the little health fiend! Regu- 
lar little dynamo, and fresh as a daisy. 
Lily Etheridge is helping her with her 
stunts here. They’ve been at me hammer 
and tongs to give them a booth at the fair. 
Oughtn’t you hurry a little, Kate? I’m 
late myself, but Lily was in the office this 
morning going over her plans, and I nearly 
forgot this spree.”’ 

Into the reflected image of Kate’s face 
there stole a change. She was aware of it 
herself—watched it like a curiously de- 
tached spectator. Something dimmed it, as 
though it had been breathed upon, pinched 
it with a delicate frost, struck from it all 
its prettiness. Even Rick 

“You look tired, old dear. What’s the 
matter?” 

But Kate, watching the sudden blight, 
was only thinking how disunited body and 
spirit might be—what a lie the flesh was at 
times. Under the newly white, fatigued 
face her spirit was caught into a vortex of 
seething emotion. Her face looked cold— 
old, even—but her heart was half suffo- 
cated under an engulfing warmth, a wave 
of desperate emotion, of human love for 
Rick, for this man opposite her engaged 
in his homely personal task of dressing. 
It was likean echo of some old, fragrant, half- 
forgotten memory caught up with strands 
of despair and a strangely spiritual and 
sacrificial passion. But marriage develops 
reticences; she gave no sign of it. She 
put out a hand to gather some little appur- 
tenances from her dresser and said in a 
bright, level voice: ‘Oh, I’m all right, 
Rick! Be ready in a minute!” 





I 


T HAD been a genuine love match. 

Kate had grown up in a shabby little 
house in Baxter Street, where her experi- 
ence in married or family life—in the outer, 
or manifest, phenomena of what is called 
love—had not been especially happy. She 
was one of a family of five—two sisters, 
her mother, her father. Her father had 
been an ineffectual, poorly provident sort 
of person, with certain inartistic—his wife 
called them coarse—predilections. 

Early in their life together her mother 
had become quite unconsciously a matri- 
monial apple borer; a small, inconspic- 
uous, gentle little woman, but, like the 
borer, capable of deadly and ‘effective havoc, 
She produced it by references to ‘‘your 
father’s disposition, ” “your father’s sort of 
investments, ” “our father’s unfortunate 
appetite,” with an effect of disclaiming any 
participation. She had a decided taste for 
gentility. She read the society items and 
noted deaths and alliances of the city’s lead- 
ing families—of even larger places. She was 
very punctilious in her table etiquette, curl- 
ing her little finger carefully over her tea- 
cup handle. She wore little jabots of lace, 
and belonged to a small, shabby-genteel 
club which discussed and studied Browning. 
She was a lady by instinct, in short, and 
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Kate’s father was—well, otherwise. Kate 
used the word “earthy.” 

He wasn’t very neat about his shoes or 
the brushing of his clothes, and when he 
grew earnest in his conversation he made 
certain gestures with his thumbs, and he 
had a taste for rather vulgar, unladylike 
food—onion soup. Heseemed discouraged, 
rather silent most of the time, though at 
rare intervals, when he laughed among 
them, Kate discerned in a flash the pres- 
ence of a quite different person in him— 
someone securely hidden from the casual 
eye. 

By reason of these poneats and an 
eternal deprecation, a constant surface bit- 
terness, home was rather unpleasant. Her 
father offered a mutely resigned but im- 
passive front; her mother continued to 
bore. Kate sometimes thought it very 
sad, because they had—presumably—mar- 
ried for love. Indeed, her mother declared 
it was immoral to marry for any other 
reason. Neither parent was a bad sort. 
They supported their obligation to society; 
they accepted their réle, the yoke the 
world imposed on them. It was merely, 
the girl sometimes thought, a matter of the 
world, anyhow. They couldn’t live to- 
gether here—that was all. People could be 
like that. She had an idea that presently, 
when they shuffled off their mortal coil and 
went to some other place, where such mat- 
ters as Browning and onion soup didn’t 
matter, they might come to love again. 

Anyhow, when Kate was eighteen she 
was firmly resolved to evade married life. 
She had observed in her own and others’ ex- 
perience that it wasn’t a successful affair, 
so why bother? She had to say this rather 
firmly to still a little hidden inner voice 
that kept urging her to certain golden-hued 
vagaries of thought that cropped up in idle 
moments, urging upon her the age-old 
fallacy of special exemption, of her capacity 
to make something special and roseate out 
of what had proved a common failure. 

Kate would have none of it—outwardly. 
She was going to be practical, and to this 
end she enrolled in a day normal school, 
coming home across the city every evening 
to help her mother get tea. Kate was at 
this time a tall, slim, rather awkward girl, 
with a fresh color, handsome eyes, good 
teeth and tons of fine hair. Her clothes 
were atrocious—worn discards of her older 
sisters, a shabby made-over fur tippet of 
her mother’s, shoes that were delicate crea- 
tions of cobbling art. But she was quite 
happy, serene even in shabbiness, because 
she was healthy and young; perhaps, also, 
because she never succeeded in choking 
that inner seductive voice which in some 
queer, reassuring way defied her to dis- 
prove that something lovely was presently 
to happen—as it did. 

Oneraw, blustery February evening Kate, 
staying for extra work, was given a mes- 
sage by her principal to deliver on the way 
home. It was for her principal’s sister, the 
matron of the woman’s wing of Chalkeley 
Municipal Hospital, the low, yellow, ugly 
bulk of which covered a whole block of 
Kate’s homeward way. 

In the dim February glow she entered 
the single door that interrupted this bleak 
fagade, and quickly found the senior Miss 
Block in her scrubbed and disinfected little 
office. It was a cheerless place, empty in 
its long, lean, brown corridors as Kate had 
entered, but when she emerged from the 
office the lower corridor had bloomed into 
human activity. 

She saw a group of well-dressed men and 
women coming through double doors near 
by, and heard Miss Block’s reference to a 
just-completed trustees’ meeting. Almost 
at the same time a narrow door opposite 
opened, and Kate caught a glimpse of some 
derelict women—old or middle-aged chiefly, 
some of them in bandages—who sat on rows 
of chairs, their heads bent over songbooks. 
They were singing—it sounded like whin- 
ing—to a nasal-voiced melodeon operated 
by a woman with a frightfully scarred face, 
a crutch against her knee; and another 
woman—little, old, wizened, in the shape- 
less calico of the free hospital, with one 
withered, useless arm—came into the hall, a 
songbook in her good hand. Her homely, 
pock-marked face was frankly vacant, silly, 
as she stepped forward, half hesitating, half 
inviting in her gesture to the approaching 
trustees. 

“It’s our evening service. Won’t ye 
come in?” 

The men passed her with perfunctory ~ 
but polite negative. The women ap- 
proached more slowly, and Kate saw that 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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is is Beaver Board time 


Beaver Board is more popular this 
spring than ever before. Because a 
lot of long-postponed repairing and re- 
modeling is being done. And genuine 
Beaver Board is a wonderfully eco- 
nomical and satisfactory material for 
this sort of work, as well as for new 
interior construction. 


Not only is Beaver Board exceed- 
ingly inexpensive, but the work of 
application is very simple. At most, 
there are only three steps to any 
Beaver Board job: (1) nail the big, 
flawless panels over old plaster or 
directly to joists and studding; (2) 
apply paint if you want a decorated 
job; (3) add the finishing wood strips. 


Walls and ceilings of Beaver Board 
cannot crack, chip or fall. Because 
Beaver Board is real manufactured 
lumber, made from long, tough white 
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spruce fibers. You handle it just like 
ordinary lumber, only far more easily, 
with little sawing and practically no 
waste, muss or litter. Each panel is 
sized by our patented Sealtite process, 
which provides a perfect surface for 
painting and decoration. 


Ask any carpenter or lumber dealer 
for an estimate on the Beaver Board- 
ing you want to do. You'll be sur- 
prised at the low figures. Or, write 
direct to our Builders’ Service Depart- 
ment in Buffalo. Send a rough sketch, 
giving dimensions, designating the type 
of room, location of doors and win- 
dows, and receive a finished plan for 
the work at no cost or obligation to you. 


Don’t put off that repair or remodel- 
ing work you’ve been counting on doing 
sometime. Do it now—quickly, easily 
and economically with Beaver Board. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


Administration Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ont., 


Canada; London, Eng. 


District Sales Offices at New York, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago and Kansas City 


But insist upon having genuine Beaver Board with the Beaver Quality trade- 
mark on eh back ots every panel. Habs eG Cad way to be sure oy the result. 
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Every year, thousands 
of attics are inexpen- 
sively transformed into 
useful rooms with 
Beaver Board. 


Many a properly 
owner has added 
materially to the 
value of his home 
by beautifying it 
with Beaver Board. 
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Offices in stores and fac- 
tories are quickly and easily 
walled in with Beaver Board. 

















Beaver Board nailed over 
cracked walls and ceilings 
makes a comfortable, per- 
manent room at small cost. 
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When planning gifts for the June Bride, con- 
sider that in silverware the new Wallace 
design 
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' Hostess ll 
is the fashionable service of the year. It is an achievement 
in silver design—a pattern of unusual charm and dignity —an 
exquisite adornment to the table. It is so well made by 
Wallace Silver craftsmen, that it is guaranteed without time 
limit. Made in flatware and hollow ware, the complete dinner 
service. The Dinner Knives are with stainless steel blades. 

The Wallace Hostess Book tells 


what every hostess should know. 
Correct table settings illustrated 


Wallace prices have been re- 
duced. For example, ‘‘ Hostess” 
teaspoons that were $8.50, are 
now $6.50 a dozen, etc., etc. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
the little wizened woman had recognized 
one at least. She ran up to her and touched 
her on the arm. 

“Won’t ye come in to service a bit and 
sing a piece for us, lady?” 

Kate had recognized the trustee too. 
She was Mrs. Helen Thornby, whose wealth 
and musical culture were legends; a beauti- 
ful, spoiled, still-young woman, whose rich 
voice had been trained in Europe, and who 
in certain hours of caprice favored specially 
advertised gatherings in the name of altru- 
ism. She saw Mrs. Thornby now in her 
costly apparel push the old woman aside as 
one brushes aside a stray, annoying dog. 
It was not an inhuman gesture—rather it 
denied the implication of humanity at all. 


| It was so abstracted, so unaware, that a 


thrill of hot, quixotic rage sped through 
Kate—stirred her to one of her strange, 
swift impulses. 

She stepped out in all her shabbiness, in 
the flare of the dingy gaslights, her books 
dangling on their leather strap. She laid 
her hand on the forlorn old woman’s 
shoulder. 

““Ask me,” she said clearly, a little de- 
fiantly. ‘“‘I’ll come in and sing for you.” 

What followed was never quite clear. 
She found herself seated at the melodeon 
with a queer trembling on her. She realized 
the blur of unlovely, elderly but interested 
faces around, a darker bulk at the door- 
way that meant some curious individual 
out of the hallway group, and an actual 
horror settled on her. She was not a singer. 
She couldn’t sing a note. Nobody had ever 
accused her of such a thing. Sometimes she 
sang in church or in school, her voice lost 
in the common vocal sea; but here— 
alone—a solo! She was completely crazy. 
It wasn’t as if she felt any special compas- 
sion. These old women were well enough 
off, cared for respectably. Kate had all of 
youth’s healthy distaste for poverty, dis- 
ease. Her spark of anger had carried her 
here, and now it was gone. But she must do 
her part. She pressed down the melodeon 
keys and opened her mouth. It was really 
the worst voice she had ever listened to— 
wabbly, reedy, hideous. 


“T am far frae ma hame, 
An’ I’m weary aftenwhiles, 
For the langed-for hame bringin’ 
Aw’ the feyther’s welcome smiles 


” 





It was really unthinkable! There was a 
roaring in her ears, a deep shame at her 
heart. Perhaps it was Mrs. Thornby who 
listened. How she would laugh! Kate fin- 
ished the song and turned. There was no 
one there, only her charity audience, who 
thanked her and smiled upon her. One or 
two of them were in tears, and several 
were actually oppressive—demonstrative. 
Kate wanted to get into the air. 

She escaped quickly to the hall, com- 
pletely empty now. But with her hand on 
the door latch, he came out of the matron’s 
office and faced her. Kate saw a tall, lean, 
cleanly built young fellow, with a finely 
molded head, a brown face under a crest of 
dark hair and eyes of a clear, penetrating 
light blue—strange, with his dusky color- 
ing—that looked at her appraisingly, al- 
most sternly, between close, thick, short 
lashes. 

“T’m Richard Alverdy,” he said. “I 
took my father’s place at the meeting here, 
and I heard vou sing. I think’’—he blurted 
the words almost rudely—“‘I think you’re 
a sweet woman.” 

The word ‘‘woman” startled Kate, at 
the very top of her girlhood years. She 
clutched her books tightly against her 
breast and stared at him. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I shouldn’t have done 
it! I sing just like a frog.” 

He didn’t deny this—couldn’t. 

“Tt wasn’t the singing—you know that,” 
he said, still sternly. Indeed, he was so 
stern, so dominating, so utterly virile and 
so beautiful that Kate found herself slip- 
ping away into a strange confusion of 
values. She could have died to think he had 
heard her sing; yet if he had bade her sing 
again she would have felt compelled— 
masterful, that was it! And quite—blind- 
ing to the eye. To hers —— 

He stood looking at her, and Kate looked 
back. She would have sworn afterward, 
though, that they spoke together—even 
through their silence—of many things. For 
all his sternness, his virility, his eyes on her 
called up in her a strange emotion, a dog- 
like desire to prove herself; yet a subtle 
recognition of some splendid, queer mu- 
tuality 

He spoke quite abruptly. 





’ like—or looked like. 
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“Well, good night,’’ he said, and Kate 
then did a rude, an inept thing. She turned 
her shoulder, without a word, and ran out 
into the darkness. She cried a little to her- 
self as she walked on under the yellow wall. 
At least tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“Darn, darn, darn!’ she sobbed, this 
being the profane expletive of Kate’s gen- 
eration. “‘Why didn’t the earth open and 
swallow me?” 

As if it really mattered! He was Richard 
Alverdy, whose father owned a fairly pros- 
perous woolen mill at Fairvale, and she was 
just Kate Hallock, studying to teach. Her 
emotion was really unnecessary and ab- 
surd. It didn’t matter a picayune to Rich- 
ard Alverdy what she did—or sounded 
Their ways would 
never cross. She would never see him 
again, anyhow. 

Never is a long time. In Kate’s case it 
lasted just three years. She had taught two 
years, an assistant in Miss Dell’s School for 
Small Girls, and on a blowy, windy evening 
as she came out of the building and tried 
to put up her umbrella he spoke to her. 
She didn’t recognize the approaching figure 
at all—stood tussling against the pressing 
wind, tugging vainly. 

“Please allow me,” a voice said, and 
added almost immediately, ‘‘Why, it’s 
you!” 

Kate made no effort to conceal her iden- 
tity—only the slight sense of happy shock 
she knew. She responded conventionally to 
his next phrase, and as far as the nearest 
corner they were simply two people thrown 
together afresh after a common, uncon- 
ventional experience of years before. Their 
conversation was, indeed, meteorological. 
They spoke of the weather—its quality for 
this time of year. They compared it with 
other weathers of other years, and Kate 
stated a preference for moderate weather 
of any kind—that she actually hated hot 
weather. And Richard said he liked win- 
ter—real winter weather—because of the 
sports, and the weather lately had been 
worse than last year’s. é 

But at the corner he said suddenly: 
‘“Where’ve you kept yourself all this time? 
My father died right after I saw you back 
there at the hospital, and I’ve been busy as 
the deuce, but I’ve thought about you a 
hundred—yes, a thousand—times. You 
were beautiful. Where have you been? 
Tell me.” 

The words were so proprietary that Kate 
thrilled. She began to speak rapidly, pas- 
sionately, but Richard didn’t listen. His 
speech crossed hers; they were speaking to- 
gether, their words mingling rudely, im- 
petuously breaking down a barrier of time, 
revealing a hidden inner niche where each 
had kept the other. 

At the corner Kate realized that Rich- 
ard’s hand had clasped hers—that she was 
clinging to him. Being young, they drew 
apart, a little ashamed at their lack of con- 
vention. It took five weeks to bring them 
together again. In these five weeks they 
played a game of make-believe. They were 
outwardly compliant to every conventional 
demand, but in each other’s eyes they read 
the truth, and Richard one evening voiced it. 

“Look here, Kate,”’ he said, ‘“why do we 
beat around the bush so? Why do we, 
Kate, darling? I love you—you know it, 
and I know you love me. We’re not the 
kind that need words—we knew it that 
night! Why, I wouldn’t let you have any- 
body else! If your name’s Kate, mine’s 
Petruchio. I’m your bully and you’re my 
love—my Katy. Speak up and say some- 
thing, Katy!” 

Kate spoke up. By these processes had 
she and Richard been married in the spring 
and come to live together in the Alverdy 
family house, in whose reception room she 
had presently hung Cousin Julius Page’s 
gift of Napoleon Breaking the News to 
Josephine. 

Nor had Kate ever regretted for one 
least fleet moment. Rick was her one and 
only love—her romance. For in spite of the 
prose and platitudes of daily life he still 
offered her mystery in certain phases—the 
very essence of romance. The change and 
interplay of his moods—Rick’s lower- 
ings—his moments of recurrent difficulties 
wrought upon by his responsibilities, his 
apparent utter helpless need of her at times, 
the sympathy and bond between them, 
their walks and talks and books and plans 
in common, their oneness, enhanced appar- 
ently by the very lack of family obliga- 
tion—all these factors were knit deeply, 
strongly together into the inner fabric of 
Kate’s consciousness. They made her life. 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Why Your Community Needs a “Caterpillar” 


The ‘‘ Caterpillar’s’’* 
field of usefulness is 
by no means limited to 
building and main- 
taining roads. There 
is a ‘‘ Caterpillar’ of 
size and capacity for 
every power need. On 
farm or ranch, in the 
mining, oil and lumber 
industries, for snow 
removal and other 
civic work—wherever 
power and endurance 
are at a premium, the 
“‘Caterpillar’’* has no 
real competitor 


CATERPILR 


HOLT 


PEORIA, _ ILL. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Asa year ’round producer of econom- 
ical power the “Caterpillar’’* Tractor 
appeals especially to public officials 
who seek a means of handling public 
works with direct savings to taxpay- 
ers. Large cities operate these tractors 
in fleets. Hundreds of counties, town- 
ships and cities find a single ‘‘ Cater- 
pillar’’* able to show big economie 

over other methods. . 


The ‘‘Caterpillar’’* Tractor meets 
every emergency of soil, grade and 
weather. In grading, widening, scar- 
ifying, ditching, or maintaining streets 
and roads, removing snow, or hauling 
refuse disposal trains, the superior 
power and endurance of the ‘‘Cater- 
pillar’’* enables it to do the most 
work for the least money. 

Akron, Ohio, Bureau of PublicWorks, 
after comparing the performance of 
the‘‘Caterpillar’’*with teams on street 
grading, found the ‘‘Caterpillar’’* 


method far more economical. Deni- 
son, Texas, did more grading in the 
first six months it owned a ‘‘ Cater- 
pillar’’* than was done in six years 
with teams. It uses the ‘‘Caterpillar’’* 
power pulley to crush rock for street 
repairs. Wyandotte Township, Kan- 
sas City, Kan., after an impartial test 
including the grading of some forty 
miles of dirt road, proved the ‘‘ Cater- 
pillar’’*the most economical method. 


Because there are dozens of jobs the 
‘*Caterpillar’’* will do better and — 
cheaper than any other method, every 
county, city, town, and township — 
yours—should be ‘‘Caterpillar’’* 
equipped. It is the best investment 
your officials can make. Our motion 
picture, ‘‘The Nation’s Road Maker,”’ 
is proving of great interest to highway 
engineers and good roads enthusiasts. 
We will gladly arrange an exhibition 
on request. 


* 


*There.is but one ‘‘Caterpillar’’— Holt builds it. The name was 
originated by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office and in practically Sry 
country of the world. Infringements will be prosecuted. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Export Division: 50 Church St., New York 
Branches and service stations all over the world 
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She could have no life actually without 
them. They were part of a selfish, precious 
happiness—selfish in that it considered 
only herself. Always she had believed this 
fabric of happiness was Rick’s also—none 
other desired. But now under a troubling 
doubt she saw, indeed, that there might be 
something else for him. How could she— 
loving him utterly—deny him any gift in 
her power to bestow? 

Her complexity of emotion made her a 
little pale and languid as she emerged from 
the house to join him presently. She was 
very pretty in her blush-colored frock, with 
a big hat of black lace and a stole of chin- 
chilla, but Rick did not notice. He had his 
brows knotted above his watch. 

“Come on, Kate,” he said. ‘Don’t poke 
so. I’ve got tosee a party from the Crothers 
people at two o’clock. Lord, I haven’t got 
time for any jaunting this week! But peo- 
ple plague so—women. Lily Etheridge,’’ he 
added—‘‘she didn’t get through this morn- 
ing, so I suppose I’ll have to have another 
session before the committee meets on 
Friday.” 

“Oh,” said Kate, “that shouldn’t be a 
hardship, Rick!’ 

“Oh, a hardship! I don’t say that, but 
the place for Lily and girls like her’s in a 
home. She’s a pretty thing—lots of charm 
and all that. But mixing into business 
hours—you haven’t the heart to throw out 
the pretty ones, Kate, and that’s a fact.” 

“Of course Lily knows that.” 

Kate didn’t speak the words, but she 
suddenly laid her hand lightly over 
Rick’s—her good-looking, bossy Rick, with 
his nice, virile perfume of soap and tweed 
and tobacco. 

“Lily has a dear little boy.” 

‘She just has! Cunningest little codger! 
She was telling me something he said about 
me last Wednesday ——”’ 

Kate lost the thread of Rick’s anecdote 
for the sudden thought: “Rick and I have 
never been able to laugh together over 
things like that.” 

It occurred to her as their car rolled on 
under yellowing foliage how sad, how really 
austere September was, beneath its mis- 
leading ripeness, in itg implication of nas- 
cent death and utter fulfillment—how 
sinister in its analogy to life’s cycle. 

“‘Lily’s a nice little girl,’ Rick was fin- 
ishing. ‘‘She’s been a dandy little mother 
to her boy.” 

A scrap of a quotation flashed to Kate’s 
mind—‘“‘And so, having given all things, 
there being no other left, he gave himself.” 

An engulfing wave of generosity flooded 
her. She felt suddenly remote from life, 
sharply aged. She was not Rick’s wife— 
she was his mother—the mother of all men. 

They were rolling up the Cosmans’ drive 
now. On the veranda she could see brightly 
clad guests. Lily Etheridge would be there. 

“‘T will be guided by what he does,” she 
told herself with a sharply drawn breath. 
“Tf he goes to her directly, I will doit. But 
I will wait for that. I will wait and see. 
That shall decide it.” 

A moment and they were mounting the 
Cosmans’ steps in a flutter of voluble hos- 
pitality. Alice Cosman had taken Kate’s 
hands. 

“So glad you and Richard came, Kate. 
I’ve so much to say to you—about the 
things we want to do next week for little 
Phoebe Wilton.” 

Kate was looking at her with an air of 
perfect attention, but she was conscious of 
only one fact—Richard had left her side and 
with deliberate precision had singled out a 
golden-haired woman in mauve smiling at 
him from one end of the veranda. Only two 
swift-mounting spots of crimson in Kate’s 
cheek indicated her recognition of her self- 
imposed death warrant. She answered 
with perfect composure: 

“T think it will be lovely to plan for 
Pheebe, Alice; but I’m afraid I’ll have to 
be counted out. I’m going away next week. 
Oh, yes—I haven’t decided exactly—but 
for quite a long time. I think—I ought to 
say—indefinitely.”’ 

I 

T SEEMED to Kate as the train swung 

her along over the rails with a swift hum- 
ming rhythm that she was like one dead— 
entering into a region where there was no 
longer need or possibility of thought or 
action. She felt disembodied—numbed, 
rather—as she lay back in her chair watch- 
ing the gray smoke ribbon flatten against 
the pale sky. It seemed to her the train 
itself—the rails chanted to this disem- 
bodied self of hers with a monotonous itera- 
tion. 
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“ Going —going —going —going —going — 
gone! Going—going—going—going—go- 
ing—gone! And a-going—and a-going— 
and a-going—going—gone!”’ 

There was something chuckling, hideous, 
even derisive, about its murmur. Kate 
tried to fix her mind on other things—on 
the hours that lay directly ahead—but the 
future, being too veiled and opaque, offered 
nothing. She remembered instead the ten- 
sion of the past week; her silently, swiftly 
crystallized decision; last of all the letter 
she had written to Rick and left on her 
desk—the letter in which she had tried to 
tell him that she was going away, like that 
absurd piece of femininity, Nora, in A 
Doll’s House, who wanted a life of her own. 
Only here, of course, it was because she 
wanted to give Rick his more completely. 
This was the part that had been so difficult 
to let him see. It seemed like bathos—an 
absurd quixotism set on paper. She had 
done what she could to transmit her frame 
of mind. Writing it kad been the only pos- 
sible way. She felt she could never have 
spoken to Rick about it. He would have 
made all conventional protest, and here was 
something to be evolved from her soul, 
worked out for him, only set crudely on 
paper—black and white. 

It had been a poor letter. It said merely 
that she had decided to go away; that she 
believed it was better for them both; that 
it would make for their eventual happiness 
for her to leave him; that she had been 
selfish not to have done so earlier; that 
she particularly wished to give him his free- 
dom; that she believed life would offer him 
better things without her—would be better 
for them both. She had written this last 
with trembling fingers. It must appear a 
dual benefit in Rick’s mind. 

If the letter had been vague, it was at 
least irrevocable. She had left no address, 
and Rick would not suspect her—he would 
not suspect a haven with Willa Herbert in 
a city only seventy miles away. 

Kate sat now, her hands inert on the 
book she could not see, watching the smoke 
flatten, break like an ill-defined flock of 
birds, melt away. Willa had written she 
would meet her at the Moxbury Station. 
She had not seen Willa in some years; re- 
membered her chiefly as a rather hand- 
some, rangy, loud-voiced girl who had 
made a disastrous matrimonial move, and 
followed with a second. It was fitting she 
should hunt up Willa. 

“Divorcees should flock together,’ Kate 
thought ironically. 

Suddenly in the midst of her abstraction 
she saw the outlying reaches of Moxbury. If 
Willa failed her she had no other immediate 
sanctuary. 

But Willa had prorised and had kept the 
promise. Kate recognized the tall, strik- 
ingly dressed, quick-glancing woman of 
artfully suppressed middle years moving 
toward her through the crowd. 

“Katy, girl, I wasso tickled to know you 
were coming to visit me! How fresh you 
look! I’m a fright with the pace I’ve gone. 
Come and tell me everything.” 

“Oh,” said Kate, “‘there isn’t much to 
tell.’ Something caught in her throat, a 
strangling desire to cry. She felt a sudden 
wild longing to burn all her bridges in a 
word, here on a station platform. “I 
haven’t come to talk about myself at all, 
Willa,’”’ she cried with forced gayety. “I 
want to get away from everything for a 
little rest, so I thought of you.” 

Willa looked at her with canny gaze. 

“T believe you’ve left your husband, 
Kate. Well, my dear, if you ask me, that’s 
what husbands arefor. Give me your bag- 
gage checks. My coupé’s over there on the 
left. Don’t look so bucked, Katy, if I’ve hit 
the bull’s-eye.” She laughed suddenly. 
“You’re only going the way of all flesh.” 

“How absurd you are, Willa!” Kate 
laughed nervously. 

A few minutes later Willa was crushing 
her silks and scent and beads into the 
coupé beside her. 

“Well,” she said vigorously, ‘‘it’s nice to 
have you here, whatever the reason that 
sent you. Oh, Kate, don’t look shocked! 
I’m a very wise woman. One gets that way. 
I had an idea when I got your letter that 
something was wrong. They can be so 
horrid, Kate, though just what ailed 
yours—wine, woman or song? It was song 
with my first one. Ted Royle was a 
waster—just whistled away the money dad 
left me. But I got it back from Ed Her- 
bert. He was a sosh, though. There’s 
alwayssomething. Oh, don’t look like dag- 
gers and pistols, Kate! You shan’t say a 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Have Cinco on hand at home 
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teed to keep Cinco in per- 
fect condition indefinitely 
in any climate. 
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Buy a tin today. 
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The Indestruéto line of hand baggage 
includes a limited number of suit 
cases, overnight cases and bags which 
are exclusive in design and utility. 


Indestruéto Sanitary Hampers are 
indispensable for linen storage. They 
are sold in the house furnishing de- 
partments of the better stores, 
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Always a 


The “spare” room becomes the guest room in 
reality when an Indestructo trunk arrives. 


It is a real pleasure to have an Indestruéto 
visit you—a guest has arrived to whom comfort 
and convenience are matters of course—no need 
to clear out closets and drawers to ‘make room”’ 
for this visitor—she probably prefers the roomi- 
ness of her Indestrué¢to to either. 


She will be “unpacked” when she opens her 
trunk and “ready to go” when she closes it. 

That’s the exhilaration of traveling with the 
Indestructo— you are always comfortable—and 
always prepared for any emergency. There is a 
satisfaction, too, in knowing that you travel as 
you livelsiust as much at home amid surround- 
ings that are especially prepared for guests 
as in your own boudoir. 


A new Indestructo for $40 


A new Indestrucéto makes its appearance in 
May—a full size wardrobe trunk— 44 inches 
high—full riveted construction and insured for 
one year—it sells for $40. 


This new trunk achieves a goal for which we 
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welcome guest 


have worked faithfully and long—it answers 
once and for all the question, ““Isn’t the 
Indestructo a high priced trunk?” 


The Indestructo “44-40” (forty-four inches 
high and forty dollars) will become popular 


immediately. 


Dealers in good trunks will marvel at the price 
— those who travel will buy the “44-40” because 
it is an Indestructo—because it is guaranteed 
and represents a most unusual value for $40. 


The Indestruéto Z—a steel edge square trunk 
—sells for $45 to $125. It is insured against 
travel abuse for three years. 


The Indestruéto round corner model tested 
by a U. S. Gov’t Laboratory to S000 falls in a 
15-foot testing wheel can be had in various ar- 
rangements and finishes for $60 to $250. It is 
insured for five years from the day you buy it. 


Consider the name “Indestructo” as the 
proven standard of travelability—make up your 
mind what you will pay for a trunk—go to the 
Indestruéto dealer—he will show you an Inde- 
struéto which will fulfill every requirement of 
price, arrangement or finish. 


INDESTRUCZG 


TRUNK 
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word unless you like. I’ve been through it 
all. Plays the deuce with a woman’s 
nerves—the first shock. That’s why I’m 
glad you came to me. You’ve come to the 
right person.”’ 

“You're very mistaken, Willa!’’ Color 
leaped into Kate’s cheeks. ‘‘I don’t know 
why you should infer— Richard and I have 
always been so happy. He is the finest man 
I know. If there were any fault, any least 
fault in our situation, it would lie with me.” 
Her voice rose passionately. 

“That’s awfully heroic, Kate, but fright- 
fully out of fashion. Well, my dear, I beg 
your pardon if I was wrong. Only I 
thought—one learns to be so suspicious! 
But it’s lovely to have you, and you shall 
rest while you’re here all you like.” 

“Ves,’’ Kate said, ‘‘rest—that’s what I 
want, Willa.” 

Any least filament of desire to confide in 
this brightly hard, vulgarly kind friend had 
withered away. All in a minute they were 
in Willa’s flat. 

“We're tiny, but we’re cozy, Kate. I’ll 
sleep you on the davenport, and you can 
dress in my room. Wait, I’ll pour you some 
brandy, and you'll find cigarettes there on 
the table.” 

“T don’t smoke,” said Kate. “‘Not that I 
object, but my husband doesn’t care 
about it.” 

“Well, but you haven’t got a husband— 
not here,” Willa laughed. “I can see that 
your nerves are bad,’ she added, ‘“‘and 
that you need chirking up. You’re bound 
to get it here. We've got a little group of 
kindred souls who meet twice a week to 
talk—oh, economics and books and biol- 
ogy, psychology—that sort of thing—and 
social problems, love and marriage. You’ll 

njoy it.” 

“That will be nice,” said Kate vaguely. 
“Tt will be nice to stay with you and rest. 
I think I want a lot of sleep, first of all.” 

But Kate did not sleep. Perhaps the 
davenport arrayed like a robed catafalque 
disturbed her—or other things. She got up 
and dressed before daybreak, and stole out 
- intothe sleeping streets.. That morning she 
divided between park and library, and 
after Willa was up put in a feverish orgy of 
shopping with her. In the evening they 
played patience. It was a day of desperate 
makeshifts, mental evasions. 

“You look haggard to-day, Kate,”’ Willa 
said, “but we’ll chirk you up. Our little 
group of kindred souls will meet to-morrow 
night at the Hotel Fothergay. We’re going 
to discuss social parasites.” 

“That’s what I was—what I am no 
longer,’ thought Kate. “Now why am I 
not happier?” 

The second day was no better than the 
first. Kate seemed not to have chirked up 
to any appreciable extent at all. But in 
the evening she forgot her preoccupation a 
little with the kindred souls. They were 
a fast-talking, rather clever bunch, she 
thought, the women either absolutely 
dowdy or blondined and enameled like 
Willa—very experienced. 

“This is what is open to me,” thought 
Kate—‘“‘this or living in a room in a board- 
ing hotel, eking out some sort of lonely 
existence. Well, but for Rick’s sake % 

The mere memory of his name raised a 
beclouding emotion, blotted out the impas- 
sioned utterance of a little moon-faced, 
dumpling, beardless nian quoting from a 
Russian play. 

“That’s Sigmund Hall,” a neighbor 
whispered. ‘‘He’s so temperamental! He’s 
been named in three divorce cases.” 

A tide of sickness flooded Kate. She sat 
there in an encompassing cloud of tobacco 
smoke, and brooded. That was one beauty 
of the kindred souls. Her presence made no 
difference. They accepted an introduction 
without question. They stood, they de- 
clared, for an absolute freedom. 

But one thing was clear: Her soul was 
not kin with theirs. She must get away ina 
day or two—try some other situation. She 
had not even the strength, the courage to 
declare her status here. This, in the face of 
her unalterable decision, was manifest 
folly. The world must know sometime. An 
impulse to bitter humor seized her as she 
remembered a certain advertising slogan: 
Eventually—Why Not Now? It was ex- 
actly applicable. What was she evading, 
hedging for? She must give her decision to 
the indifferent or coldly disapproving judg- 
ment of the world. Why put it off? It was 
her intention to declare herself frankly, to 
accept full onus for the separation, to sup- 
ply, if necessary, a certain element of pub- 
licity. And here was her opportunity—in 
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this freest of free atmospheres, where only 
individual will counted. Yet she was silent. 

“T couldn’t do it here,” she told herself. 
“T’ll go away at the week-end. New York 
would be better.” 

But she did not stay the week. It was on 
her third morning that she met Sigmund 
Hall in the park. He swept off his broad- 
rimmed felt hat with one dimpled, woman- 
ish hand and stood very close. 

“T followed you deliberately. I saw you 
turn in here. You don’t mind, do you, 
Mrs. Alverdy? I felt the other evening I 


“wanted to know you. You know, you are 


very lovely—poetically lovely to look at. 
Er—you suggest emotion.” 

Kate’s torpid sense of humor stirred. 
She looked at his broad, flapping tie; his 
pointed, effeminate little feet; his smooth, 
childish cheeks; his little quick-glancing 
green eyes, assuming what she supposed he 
considered was an intense look—and almost 
laughed. 

“Emotion—that’s the only thing that 
counts,” he swept on. “You suggest it im- 
mediately, as though your name were 
really Lilith.” 

“Indeed,” said Kate, ‘‘you are not very 
complimentary.” 

“Oh,” he said, “that’s the reaction of a 
fettered soul. But I want you to hear me 
talk to-morrow on this line. Our group— 
I’m to lead our discussion on our social 
evil—marriage, and its cure—divorce.”’ 

“But,” said Kate, ‘‘you’re not married! 
What do you know about it?” 

“T know life—women,” he said, and 
gave her a peculiar smile. 

She remembered suddenly his legend, 
with an utter revulsion. He was not merely 
a plump little absurdity after all, but a cun- 
ning and miniature satyr with infinite po- 
tentialities to undermine. She drew away 
coolly and quickly. Indeed, her whole 
spirit was remote and withdrawn, gone 
into some definite inner sanctuary listlessly 
unaware of passing events or people. 

She felt this the next night sitting 
by Willa, listening to Willa’s friends, to 
Sigmund Hall, to passionate excoriation, 
debate, declamation among the freed ones. 
They talked on and on in their aura of 
thick blue smoke, dissecting matrimony, 


- the adjustment of life for man or woman, 


the question of individual liberty, preroga- 
tives. 

“There’s only one thing, one beautiful 
solution,”’ cried Sigmund Hall, ‘‘and that’s 
divorce. Of course we all know that; but 
the question is, what are we going to do to 
bring it more freely into our lives, to give it 
fuller play?” 

It was here that Kate’s sickened spirit 
moved her to one of her old frank impulses. 
She rose suddenly, conspicuous, isolated, the 
only fettered soul present, and spoke. Her 
face was pale, almost compassionate. 

“You know,” she said, “‘you’re like chil- 
dren—playing with weapons you do not 
understand. There is no such thing as 
divorce, not if people have really been 
married, and the real thing’s all that counts. 
The other thing’s different. But mar- 
riage—it’s bigger than all this you’ve been 
talking about. It’s not made of contracted- 
for things, or of—or of habit-channels, or 
even of posterity, but something else— 
divine es 

Her voice broke, trailed away. She was 
aware of the horrified, frozen kindred star- 
ing at her. After all, they were by-products, 
irrelevant. 

“T—beg your pardon,” she faltered. 
“T_I must be going.” 

She went out of the room and back to 
Willa Herbert’s. Her black bag and the 
train for New York! Willa should have a 
note. Notes! Was she going through life 
leaving a paper trail? But she had had 
enough of it. 

In an hour she was sitting on a late train 
bound toward Fairvale. Oh, but not to re- 
turn—of course not! All that she had said 
back there to those people was true, but 
could alter her plans in no way. She had 
made them irrevocable. She was going 
toward Fairvale because there she must 
change for the New York train—only in the 
station for a little—in the late evening. 
Breathing the Fairvale air and then leay- 
ing it! 

But when they were two miles outside of 
Fairvale the train stopped and the conduc- 
tor came through. 

“There’s a spread rail, and we'll have to 
back to Shoreton, the last stop. We'll wire 
back for an engine and a coach, and pas- 
sengers for New York can probably make 
the train at Perleyville flag station. We’re 
a mile and three-quarters down the turnpike 
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The Price You Pay 


For dingy film on teeth 


Let us show you by a ten-day test 


how combating film in this new way. 


beautifies the teeth. 


Now your teeth are probably coated 
with a viscous film. You can feel it with 
your tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices, and stays. It forms the basis of 
fixed cloudy coats. 


- Keeps teeth dingy 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acids in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They 
are the chief cause of many troubles, 
local and internal. Thus most tooth 
troubles are now traced to film. And, 
despite the tooth brush, they have con- 
stantly increased. 


Attack it daily 


Careful people have this film removed 
twice yearly by their dentists. But the 
need is for a daily film combatant. 


Now dental science, after long research, 
has found two ways to fight film. Able 


authorities have proved their efficiency. 
A new-type tooth paste has been per- 
fected tc comply with modern require- 
ments. The name is Pepsodent. These 
two film combatants are embodied in it, 
to fight the film twice daily. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in saliva. That is there to di- 
gest starch deposits which otherwise may 
cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Thus every use gives multiplied effect 
to Nature’s tooth-protecting agents in 
the mouth. Modern authorities consider 
that essential. 


Millions employ it 


Millions of people now use Pepsodent, 
largely by dental advice. The results are 
seen everywhere—in glistening teeth. 

Once see its effects and you will adopt 
it too. You will always want the whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth you see. Make this 
test and watch the changes that it brings. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and advised by leading dentists 


nearly all the world over. 


A delightful test 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. In several ways this 
test will be a delightful revelation. 








All druggists supply the large tubes. 





10-Day Tube Free * 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 988, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 























Only one tube to a family. 
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The Expensive Way 


Two Clipper Lacers Cut 
Operating Cosis *500°a year 


“Twice as fast—twice as cheap. Save us $500 a year”— 
that’s how one plant engineer (name on request) describes 
the Clipper method of lacing belts. In this plant 2,000 
small belts operate half as many machines. Before the 
first Clipper was purchased, each broken belt cost the : 
company 15 to 20 minutes idle machine time. Now the 
machines are running in five minutes after the break- 
down occurs, because one of several Clippers is always 
handy and because the workmen use the Clipper them- 
selves to make a smooth, lasting joint instead of waiting 
for a millwright. 


The Pace Way 
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This means 33343 machine hours saved each year—a 
reduction of $500 in operation cost. Yet the Clipper 
machine which effected these savings was the largest of 
three sizes and cost only $25! 


A partial list of Clipper users reads like a directory of ) 
America’s leading manufacturers. From many of these L 
plants we have statistics which show the sound, cost- ; 
sheet economy of lacing belts with the Clipper. Send 
for this convincing material—it’s free. 









Sold by Mill Supply 
Dealers in Principal Cities 








CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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from Fairvale now, if ,any passenger for 
Fairvale cares to walk.” : 

It seemed there was only one passenger 
for Fairvale at that hour—a woman with a 
small black bag. 

Hs It’ s past ten, madam, and beginning to 
rain,”’ the brakeman uttered. “You could 
get a motor over from Shoreton.” 

But she drew away and melted, bag and 
all, into the darkness. 


Iv 


T WAS utterly futile and inconsistent, 

Kate reflected, that she should be walk- 
ing back to Fairvale at this hour; walking 
back over a wet, deserted turnpike between 
ghostly hovering rows of stubble, a heavy 
bag dragging in one hand, her umbrella 
tilted in the other to a spray of cold, pelting 
drops. Walking back for what? She was 
not clear. She would be compelled to stay 
the night in Fairvale—a matter for talk pos- 
sibly. Her presence was absurd, whether 
she remained in the station or sought a 
hotel, and there was no other refuge. 

The rain seemed to accelerate, blew in 
under her umbrella. It smote her face like 
little cold, stinging fingers, clung there, but 
it was not rain that lay on her eyelashes. 
She shifted bag and umbrella from hand to 
hand. 

“T should have gone back to Shoreton. 
I could turn back, even yet.” 

But she walked doggedly ahead. It oc- 
curred to her she might not reach Fairvale. 
The way was long, black, gray, empty—or 
almost. Distantly ahead of her some hun- 
dreds of feet Kate discerned a man’s shape 
striding, head low, before her. He had 
emerged from a diverging lane. He walked 
without an umbrella, indistinct, misty, and 
in instinctive feminine reaction Kate real- 
ized what ambush the shrubbery and 
cornfields offered. Any one might lurk 
there—spring out. 

She cared very little—nothing—what 
happened to her now, but atavistic instinct 
moved her. Her hand tightened a little on 
her umbrella. She suited her gait to the 
figure ahead. She would keep well behind, 
just in case, at the same time near enough, 
just supposing 

She pulled her umbrella low and strode 
along. Walking so, her pace was nicely cal- 
culated to her interval from the figure be- 
yond. But after a little, looking out, she 
saw that he was closer. He had seen her— 
had stopped, was coming back! She set 
down her bag and put down her umbrella 
instinctively in an at-bay gesture. But as 
he came up, foursquare, walking swiftly in 
the fine gray spray, she grew very. still, 
frozen, like one participating in a long- 
expected, incredible dream. And as hedrew 
a flash light from his pocket and threw its 
light on her she spoke, with a single stran- 





He held the light rigidly on her a moment. 
In its tipped glare she could see his face, 
lined, dark, fatigued. Their eyes held each 
other, startled, full of question. 

“Rick!” cried Kate, but she could only 
utter the trivial, the imminent thing. 
“What are you doing out here, Rick—this 
rain? You haven’t even your raincoat!” 

‘*T’ve been toa damned eugenic funeral !’’ 
he cried. 

“A funeral!” 

“This Conway woman and her commit- 
tee—they had a contest on; but their prize 
old man, Jake Knorr, died ‘day before yes- 


terday. "Then they planned a special serv- - 


ice late this afternoon to celebrate his 
model life. I’d got to be there. I was late, 
and there was trouble with the car. They 
waited for us two hours and a half at the 
East Wellsville Church. But they couldn’t 
have it after all—the good-health commit- 
tee’s service—because the old man had died 
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of eating too much kidney pie. Coming 
back we broke the differential. I’ve 
walked—that’s all.” 

But now the light was out, and they both 
remembered. 

“Kate,” Richard cried, “‘where have you 
been, and what did you mean—that fool 
letter you wrote? What kind of a sketch 
was it—going away to leave me?” 

“Well,” said Kate, “that’s what I did. 
I went away and left you. But I was com- 
ing back. I didn’t realize it until a minute 
ago. I had to be near you, Rick.” 

“‘Near me!”’ cried Richard. ‘Give me 
your bag!”’ 

“Oh, but Rick, wait! I couldn’t say it in 
the letter, but there’s something back of it 
all. It’s grieved me so, all through life, 
about—not having a family. And so I 
thought—well, another chance for you, 
Richard. I thought there might be some- 
one else. I—I was sure there was—like— 
like Napoleon and Josephine.” 

“T see,” said Richard. ‘I was to be Nap 
and you were Josephine. Now, let me see, 
there was another party, wasn’t there— 
Queen Somebody-or-Other— Queen Thing- 
Had you by any chance selected 
her, Kate?” 

“T thought—I thought perhaps some 
young pretty woman—Lily Etheridge.” 

“T see,” said Richard. “Jealous, Kate, 
of that little doll baby—was that it?” 

“Yes,”’ said Kate honestly. “‘But there 
was more than that. It was to be all right— 
if you wanted it. You’re entitled to— 
everything. I’d have given it to you.” 

He went up to her in the darkness. 

“Oh, Kate,” he said, “you’re an awful 
brick, but you’re an awful ass! I wonder I 
care for you at all, Kate! Why, just how 
would we do that, when I’m you and you’re 
me—the way we've been? If we haven’t 
had everything, isn’t it worse for you than 
me? Give me your bag, woman, and if you 
love me, never put me through another 
quarter hour of hell like these last days. 
Don’t say a word! You come straight 
home!”’ He bent and kissed her abruptly, 
sharply. 

“Oh, Rick, you do care for me?” Kate 
sobbed. 


“Care!” snorted Richard. ‘‘Care! Come 


‘along; we’ve got to get home!” 


“T wonder why a man hates to tell a 
woe he loves her after he’s married to 

er?” 

““A man never tells a woman he loves 
her. He tells himself,’ said Richard, start- 
ing ahead. ‘‘In the beginning he makes the 
statement to his own consciousness. When 
it’s thoroughly stamped it isn’t necessary 
to mention it.” 

Kate dimpled through her tears at the 
tall figure before her, but Rick whirled sud- 
denly round to her. 

“This matter of a family,’’ he cried— 
“what do you call my kind of life?—peo- 
ple—thousands of ’em for my family, 
dependent on me, on my strength and hap- 
piness, and through me, on the chap that 
looks after me. You, Kate’’—he flashed 
about, walked on three feet, stopped 
again—‘‘I’ll ask you a riddle out of my 
boyhood: ‘What’s worse’n a woman with a 
waterfall in her hair, a erick in her back and 
a spring in her heel?’ The answer is, ‘A 


woman with a notion in her head.’ Oh, 
Kate, you ought to be ashamed!” 

Kate laughed brokenly. 

“Oh, ‘Ricky, such vulgar puns! Don’t 


turn again, dear. I heard you step in a 
puddle, and you'll be sick.” 

But Rick disobeyed her. He went two 
feet and stopped again, and this time neither 
arrogance nor certainty spoke. 

“Katy,” he said huskily, “T do love you. 
If you knew what I’ve suffered—if you 
ever do that again! Come here, you silly- 
billy! You—come—here to me!”’ 
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VERY man faces, in buying 
E a motor car, two considera- 
tions: First cost and operating 
cost. Up to now, only first cost 
has been revealed and advertised. 


Up to now, operating cost has been 
guess-work. No man ever:knew what 
he was to encounter. Service has been 
offered, but the owner has had to wait 
until the bill came before he knew 
what the cost would be. 


It has been a faulty principle of doing 
business. Every great maker has tried 
to overcome it. Leading associations 
in the industry have advocated vari- 
ous methods of ending this evil. ’ 


But no car up to now has ever been 
able to stand out and proclaim its fit- 
ness to adopt Standardized Service. 
Then came the inevitable: Marmon 
is first to arrive at this perfection. 





A startling climax 


That is why the Marmon announce- 
ment of Standardized Service by Mar- 
mon Distributors has created such a 
nation-wide discussion. It confirms 
Marmon’s right to first place as The 
Foremost Fine Car. 


Marmon has always been conceded 
first place in performance. It is known 
the world over for its superior driving 
qualities and comfortable riding, for 
its power and acceleration, its speed 
and distinction. 


Now it stands pre-eminent in the field 
of economical operation. The evi- 
dence is overwhelming. To publish 
prices, as we do in our new book,— 
“Modern Transportation Costs” —is 
a revolutionary idea, conclusive, un- 
debatable. Facts are facts. 


Now all guess-work is ended. Now 
everyone can figure operating costs. 
Fine car ownership is no longer so 
vague that only the very rich can 
afford the speculation. 


Now more men can own The Foremost 
Fine Car—any hesitancy, such as sur- 


MARMON 


New Standards Now 
In Choosing a Motor Car 


Old ways faulty because only 


first cost was revealed 


rounded any high-grade car, is now 
removed. No man need content him- 
self with a lesser car. 


Marmon’s sturdy and rugged qualities 
are now established. Its dependabil- 
ity, its simplified, vibrationless six cyl- 
inder motor, its lower upkeep, its 
long-life and its wonderful perform- 
ance make it worthy of first considera- 
tion. It has established a new stand- 
ard of comparison. 


No one can now afford to buy any car 
until he knows how economical it is to 
own a Marmon. Then he can make 
comparisons. No one can afford to 
buy merely because of first price and 
blindly pay unknown service costs. It 
is as needless as it is extravagant. 


Learn new standards 


So important is this announcement of 


Standardized Service that we have 
published a book, “Modern Trans- 
portation Costs”’—fully describing the 
new idea. Herein are the 16 average 


‘ service operations, and others. Herein 


are tabulations as to time required for 
each job and cost of parts. 

For instance, a major operation on 1920 
and later series, such as rebuilding the 
motor, which is not necessary until 
after 35,000 to 50,000 miles, with rea- 
sonable care, costs only $265.00,* and 
only four days’ time. This includes 
complete replacement of all parts 
liable to wear except crankshaft bear- 
ings, as records show that they do not 
wear within this mileage. Read about 
this in detail in “Modern Transpor- 
tation Costs.”” Note how it is about 
half the usual price and half the usual 
time. 


This and other new economies are now 
offered for the first time in automobile 
history. So mail the coupon now for 
your copy of this book. Its contents 
will surprise you. 


Norpyke & Marmon Company 
Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS 
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this coupon now 
for the most inter- 
esting booklet you 
have ever read on 
the subject of autc- 
mobile mainte- 
nance economies. 
It shows why we 
are able to make 
this revolutionary 
announcementand 
why the Marmon 
is first to adopt 
Standardized 
Service. The book- 
let is sent free to all 
who ask. Simply 
fill out the coupon 
and mail it 












































CThe Foremost CTine (Car 


Norpyke & Marmon Company 
Established 1851 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
GENTLEMEN: Kindly send me a copy of 
“Modern Transportation Costs,”’ describing 
in detail your new system of Standardized 
Service. 
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FEW strokes of the brush, and lo! 


Painted by Harry Townsend. Copyright 1922, P&L 


there 7s a chair! The magic of 


Vitralite, che Long-Life Lnamel, gratifies that inherent desire to beautify 


the home. 


Correct shades of Ivory and Cream, a beautiful Gray, 
a rare Leaf Green, Chinese Blue and White, provide a 
choice of authoritative shades for the most elaborate 
home decoration or the painting of a single chair. 

These rare Vitralite tints possess character and deco- 
rative charm; they have none of the harshness of the 
common, heavy, “painty”’ enamel colors. 

Vitralite is self-leveling, shows no streaks, laps or 
brush marks and dries with a smooth, porcelain-like 
gloss. It issounlike ordinary enamels that the difference 
is apparent the moment you dip your brush into it. 


And with Vitralite, this is accomplished at small expense. 


So durable is Vitralite that it lasts longer than paint. 
It is guaranteed for three years on both inside and 
outside work, although inside it lasts indefinitely. 
Send for Color Card and Names of Local Dealers 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by ae: and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 

Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product 
fails to give satisfaction, you may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc.,83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Auto Finishes and 
“61” Floor 
Varnish 
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OUR OFFICIAL FAMILY 


(Continued from Page 23) 


least five feet by two, with the compliments 
of the President of the United States. The 
box delighted me, not only because I saw 
in it the kind thought of the President for 
me but also because it confirmed my sus- 
picion that the President was deeply inter- 
ested in Mrs. Galt, who was to dine with 
me that night. 


When is a dinner not a dinner? might be 
asked of one of the worst catastrophes 
which befell me during all my stay in 
Washington. When John Lind returned 
from the trip into Mexico upon which 
President Wilson sent him he was to be in 
Washington for only a few days. We asked 
Mr. and Mrs. Lind for dinner on one of 
those nights. 

The trouble began as soon as they ac- 
cepted. Due to the shortness of notice 
guests whom I especially desired were en- 
gaged elsewhere, cabinet members were out 
of town, and men who were in Washington 
were burdened with a press of official busi- 
ness. At last I had my list complete, the 
guests including Secretary and Mrs. Lane 
and several United States senators and 
their wives. 

The morning of the dinner President 
Wilson delivered to Congress his message 
on Mexico. Just as I started to go up on 
the hill to hear him speak Mrs. Lane tele- 
phoned that the President was sending 
Mr. Lane to speak out of town, and that 
they would therefore be unable to attend 
the dinner. 

When I entered the gallery I saw Mrs. 
Houston, who had declined my invitation 
because Secretary Houston was out of 
town. From her I learned that he had 
returned, and accordingly they were sub- 
stituted for Secretary and Mrs. Lane on 
the list of guests. 

No sooner had I arrived home than who 
should telephone regrets but my own hus- 
band. Mr. Daniels said he was very sorry 
to decline my invitation to dinner, but that 
he had been called to the White House for 
a conference just at the dinner hour. 

Mr. William J. Bryan was then Sec- 
retary of State, and the ranking cabinet 
officer. Mrs. Bryan was away, and I at- 
tempted to substitute him as host. All day 
long I tried to reach him at the Department 
of State. His secretary assured me that 
Mr. Bryan had no entries on his engage- 
ment book for the evening, but it was not 
until 6:30 o’clock that I was able to reach 
the secretary himself. 

“T’m mighty sorry, Mrs. Daniels,”’ came 
the voice back over the wire. ‘“‘Not only 
can I not come myself, but I am obliged to 
take away your guest of honor.” Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Lind had been summoned 
to the White House conference. 

From 6:30 until 7:30 o’clock I snatched 
naval officials away from their own tables 
to come and fill the vacant seats at mine, 
and rushed into my dinner frock, preparing 
to receive my guests, sans host, sans guest 
of honor. 

It appeared that my troubles had only 
just begun, for the arriving United States 
senators said that an executive session had 
been called unexpectedly for that evening 
and that they would be obliged to leave 
early. At nine o’clock the senators began 
to get up from my table, leaving those 
empty chairs which ruin the peace of mind 
of any hostess. 

Then to my dismantled table and my 
partially eaten dinner there arrived Mr. 
Daniels and, hard on his heels, Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Lind. 


The Daniels’ Only Wet Guest 


There was another catastrophe, the 
whole knowledge of which was mercifully 
spared to me at.the time. It was one of 
our last for the season, because as the 
Mexican trouble began in the spring we 
recalled the invitations which we then had 
out for dinners, not feeling that we could 
be entertaininge when our troops were at 
the border. 

At this dinner the table was centered 
with a tall silver vase from which long 
clusters of flowers were arranged in showers 
as they would hang from the branches of a 
shrub. I had not then learned the danger 
lurking in this form of table decoration, and 
had not weighted the vase. 

When the dinner was about half over the 
heavy sultry air changed. A storm was 
coming up and little gusts of wind began to 


blow into the dining room through the 
open doors. There was one of the woman 
guests about whose health I was particu- 
larly concerned, and I called the butler to 
me to tell him to shut the door behind her. 
Just as he moved to the door a strong 
breeze blew shut the door on the opposite 
side of the room and the draft which was 
created blew the vase of flowers over. 

I could not imagine what had happened 
to the water in the vase, for as the butler 
lifted it up not a drop was visible on the 
table. The next morning I asked the man 
what had become of the water. 

“Why, madam, didn’t you know?’’ he 
answered. ‘‘The water all went between 
Commander Jones’ shirt and vest!” 

Commander Jones happened to be Secre- 
tary Daniels’ aide, and when I told the 
story to a high marine officer he answered, 
‘What is an aide for if not to take the hard- 
ships which should come to the secretary?” 

There were sometimes difficulties owing 
to the late arrivals at dinners and lunch- 
eons, but not often, for Washington is 
notably prompt in attending functions. 
Officials especially have to manage their 
affairs on such a strict time schedule that 
the regular hour for luncheons is always 
1:30 to 3 o’clock, and for dinners 8 to 10:30 
o’clock. It is usual when any guest is more 
than fifteen minutes late for the hostess to 
give the signal to go to the table. There 
were two exceptions to this within my 
recollection. One was on a busy evening 
when a dinner was being given for Mr. 
Daniels and myself at the Army and Navy 
Club. After a particularly irksome forty- 
five-minute interval we discovered that we 
had been kept waiting for a retired lieuten- 
ant commander of the Navy and his wife. 
The other occasion was in my own home, 
when a young woman kept a distinguished 
guest of honor and a luncheon company 
waiting because her shopping that morning 
had proved especially fascinating. 


“Tf it’s Right it’s Right”’ 


There was one occasion which might 
have been rendered difficult for others than 
myself which was saved by a reminder 
from one of my boys. I returned home one 
evening exceedingly weary from a day of 
heavy social duties, and Mr. Daniels came 
from the office only to say that he must go 
back to it immediately after dinner. We 
had promised to sit in a box that evening 
at an entertainment for the Florence Crit- 
tenden home, the other guests in the box 
to be Vice President and Mrs. Marshall, 
the Secretary of State and Mrs. Bryan. 
As we discussed how hard it would be for 
me to go to the entertainment Mr. Daniels 
said to call up Mrs. Bryan and see what 
the Bryans were going to do. 

“The secretary has to go to speak at a 
banquet, but he says I ought to go,” was 
Mrs. Bryan’s response. 

At that moment there came from the ad- 
joining room in solemn tones from one of 
my sons a statement which I frequently 
had made to him and his brothers when 
they had tried to make their acts depend- 
ent upon what other boys were permitted 
to do. “If it’s right it’s right. If it’s 
wrong it’s wrong,”’ said the boy. 

A dress was ordered out and I went to 
the entertainment; fortunately enough, for 
when I arrived I discovered that neither 
Secretary Bryan nor Mrs. Marshall had 
been able to come, and I sat there for the 
evening with Vice President Marshall and 
Mrs. Bryan. 

Catastrophes may be turned to even 
greater account than to provide a laugh, as 
was proved one February night when 
Henry van Dyke was among our dinner 
guests. In some way a few drops of soup 
were spilled beside Doctor Van Dyke’s 
plate. He was greatly embarrassed and 
exclaimed, “‘Oh, Mrs. Daniels, can you 
forgive me?” I told him that I had seen in 
New Hampshire, just a few days before, a 
rug proudly displayed because once Lafay- 
ette had spilled wine upon it. ‘“‘Who can 
tell, Doctor Van Dyke,’’ I asked, ‘‘but 
that in future years I shall be showing this 
table solely because you once spilled soup 
upon it?” 

“You shall have a further reason to re- 
member the dinner,” said Doctor Van 
Dyke, and shortly afterward I received a 
beautiful copy of one of his books, auto- 
graphed in memory of the dark spot which 
was to brighten many a day. 
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Ease of eye, and ease of nerves, cdine 
through a plate glass windshield — be 
cause the road ahead is seen as it is. You 
don’t see double through plate glass. You’ 
don’t have to contend with swirls and ‘ 
scrolls. You don’t see little curlicues nor 
blisters. 
























Plate glass hasn’t accidental prisms, 
nor waves, bumps or hollows. It helps 
you drive naturally, relaxed. For you 
don’t have to peer nor squint—as you do 
through flawful common glass. When 
mishap breaks your auto glass, replace it 
with plate glass. 


Eye-glasses are ground and worked, 
trued and polished. Wearing spectacles 
with a flaw or swirl in them is beyond 
conception. For the spectacles on your 
car, or for the windows, use the kind of 
glass that is ground and worked, trued 
and polished—plate glass. 


PLateE Giass MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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PLATE GLASS 
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This Hill-Test 
PROVES 






\ N J Einvite you tomake this test. 

Go to the longest and steep- 
est hill you know of. Leave your 
present spark plugs in the motor 
and drive up. Then change to 
FYRACS. Put a FYRAC in every 
cylinder. Climb again—and note 
the difference. 


Prove for yourself, in this way, 
the extra power that comes from 
FYRAC’S INCH of firing surface. 
FYRAC sparks simultaneously 
at 7 to 10 places along its stout 
firing wires, igniting ALL the gas 
vapor. Theresult ismore snap and 
power, quicker pick-up, easier 
starting and greater mileage from 
gas. Because FYRAC means less 
carboninyourmotor, iteliminates 
much of your spark plug cleaning. 


SPECIAL 
NOTICE 


We have arranged with 
Fyrac dealers to present 
you with a certificate 
worth $1 to apply on pur- 
chase price of a set of 
Fyrac plugs for your car. 


Toget bestresults from 
any motor we have al- 
ways recommended the 
use of a set of Fyrac plugs 
and make this offer to 
get you started. 


If your dealer cannot 
fill your order, write us 
—we will see that you are 
supplied on this basis. 























Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
why a FYRAC in every cylinder 
will give your car a smoother, 
sweeter running motor. 


FYRAC MANUFACTURING CO., Rockford, Iil. 


Canadian Address: CAMPBELL AGENCIES 
23 Richmond Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


' If your dealer 
can’t supply 
you write us. 


‘“After I had put Fyrac Spark Plugs in my car, my 
PROORB azuzncer took an 80-mile trip over a road with 
many long, stiff grades. My daughter knew noth- 


ing about the Fyracs. On her return she asked if the engine had been 
overhauled. She said it had more pep and ran better than ever before. It 
took all the hills on high, at moderate speed, whereas gear shifting had 
always been necessary on this road. My experience with Fyracs has been 
exactly the same as my daughter’s, and I can fully recommend them.”’ 
—S. C. Parker, Salem, Oregon 
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A near catastrophe at an international 
convention during our stay in Washington 
was averted by a most ingenious stroke of 
the presiding officer. Many other attrac- 
tions were making inroads on the attend- 
ance of the delegates to the convention and 
one morning when a famous foreign visitor 
was to make an address there was literally 
no audience to hear him. The presiding 
officer made a hurried trip to the telephone, 
called two of the largest hotels, and asked 
them to send one hundred of their best- 
looking waiters to his assistance. The 
waiters marched in, took the seats of the 
delegates, and diligently applauded the 
speech of the distinguished foreigner. 


Mr. Daniels and I came to be known in 
Washington as the givers of cabinet- 
making dinners. 

Once a year each cabinet member has the 
privilege of entertaining the President at 
dinner. At the beginning of the season the 
member and his wife send an invitation to 
dinner to the President, who, in replying, 
indicates the day on which he will be able 
to accept the hospitality. The list of guests 
is then made up and submitted to him for 
his approval. This has not always been so. 
Up to the time of Mr. Roosevelt’s Admin- 
istration only cabinet members and their 
wives were guests at these dinners. Mr. 
Roosevelt became tired of meeting the 
same group of people, and intimated that 
he would be glad to have other guests 
asked. This policy was therefore adopted, 
and the custom of submitting the list for 
his approval, which was then inaugurated, 
has been continued ever since. 

Mr. Daniels and I felt that those who 
lived in Washington had other opportuni- 
ties for meeting the President and Mrs. 
Wilson, and we therefore invited guests 
from out of town for our presidential din- 
ners. We had the pleasure of having for 
our first dinner Mr. and Mrs. Newton 
Baker, of Cleveland. Later, there was a 
cabinet vacancy which Mr. Baker was 
asked to fill. At subsequent dinners we had 
for our guests Mr. and Mrs. Meredith, 
from Iowa, and Mr. and Mrs. Bainbridge 
Colby, from New York, both Mr. Mere- 
dith and Mr. Colby later being offered and 
accepting cabinet portfolios. This led to a 
facetious friend saying that our dinners 
were like horse shows with possible candi- 
dates paraded before the President for his 
inspection. 


A North Carolina Dinner 


To me, whether one is entertaining the 
President or anyone else, the atmosphere to 
provide is the one to which you are ac- 
customed, the one which to you is most 
natural. So in planning our first dinner, 
for February 19, 1914, I decided to have a 
North Carolina setting. 

We began with chicken-gumbo soup. It 
was early shad season and we had written 
to friends who sent us beautiful fish from 
Eastern Carolina. Our roast turkey and 
suckling pig came from North Carolina, 
too, both to be roasted, and the pig to be 
served with the proverbial red apple in his 
mouth. It was before the days of the wine 
mess order issued by Mr. Daniels, so I 
allowed myself wine flavoring for my des- 
sert, something which we never did after 
the order, for we would not serve ourselves 
what was denied to the naval officers living 
on the reservations or the men on the ships. 
Our dessert was tipsy cake, a Southern deli- 
cacy, made with sponge cake filled with as 
many blanched almonds as you can make it 
hold. Over the cake is poured sherry, a 
heavy boiled custard is placed on that, and 
the whole is topped with whipped cream. 

For the house decorations we had bam- 
boo or Southern smilax and gray Spanish 
moss. The table was centered with double 
red camellia japonicas, single blue violets 
and white hyacinths. After the dinner 
there was a prophecy of the many future 
times when Mrs. Baker was to give Wash- 
ington society pleasure with her voice, for 
she sang a group of songs. 

Proof of the fact that the President did 
give his personal attention to the list of 
proposed guests for these affairs is a letter 
which Mr. Daniels received from President 
Wilson under date of January 4, 1917, 
which reads as follows: 


My dear Mr. Secretary—Just a line with my 
own pen (this little machine is my pen) to 
say that this list is entirely acceptable to Mrs. 
Wilson and to me, and to thank you for send- 
ing it for our approval. 

Faithfully yours, 
WooDROW WILSON, 


May 6,1922 


The list thus approved for our 1917 din- 
ner, containing a number of Mr. Daniels’ 
newspaper friends, whom he wanted to 
have meet and to know the President as he 
did, was as follows: Mr. and Mrs. Irvin 
Cobb, New York City; Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Ochs, New York City; Mr. J. P. 
Bass, Bangor, Maine; Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
Howell, Atlanta, Georgia; Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Hooker, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; Mr. and Mrs. A. W. McLean, Lum- 
berton, North Carolina; Mr. and Mrs. 
Don C. Seitz, New York City; Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Edison, Orange, New Jersey; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. EH. A. Alderman, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Ford, Detroit, Michigan; Mr. and Mrs. 
Meredith Nicholson, Indiana; Mr. and 
Mrs. Grozier, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, New York 
City; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Rees, Spring- 
field, Illinois; Dean Sills, Bowdoin Col- 
lege; Mr. and Mrs. Bainbridge Colby, New 
York; Mrs. Adelaide Worth Bagley, Wash- 
ington. 

Very different from the easy atmosphere 
of our first dinner was this one on the eve of 
the declaration of war. President Wilson 
had spoken before Congress on Saturday 
evening, February third, announcing that 
he was recalling Ambassador Gerard from 
Germany and presenting passports to the 
German Ambassador to this country, 
Count Bernstorff. Our dinner was on Mon- 
day evening, February fifth. There was 
intensity in the air everywhere in the coun- 
try during those days, and especially in 
Washington, where public officials felt the 
great weight of responsibility for the nation. 


In the Midst of Alarms 


On the afternoon of the day on which the 
dinner was to be given I asked my own 
manservant to search the basement. A few 
minutes later Major Pullman, then head of 
the Washington police force, telephoned to 
say that he understood the President was 
to dine with us. I explained the precau- 
tions which I was taking and told him that 
I would be glad to have him send a man as 
well. He did so, and the man remained in 
the basement throughout the dinner. When 
I told Major Pullman that I was having 
only my own servants, who had been with 
me for years, and that they were all colored, 
he said, “‘I am glad of that.” 

As was usual when the President was 
dining anywhere he was accompanied by a 
carload of secret-service men. This was in 
accordance with the law which provides 
that as soon as a President is elected he 
shall be protected, although it was espe- 
cially irksome to President Wilson and he 
often worried the men appointed to be with 
him by slipping off to take walks alone. 

On this night extra men must have been 
sent, for in the middle of the dinner there 
was a loud popping sound like the shooting 
of guns, and members of the family who 
were not attending the dinner said that as 
they looked from the windows they saw 
men seeming literally to rise everywhere 
from the ground. The explosion proved to 
be nothing more serious than a case of 
Apollinaris which had been left on the back 
porch without due thought to the freezing 
weather. 

A little later one of my boys set forth to 
call on a neighbor, and slammed the gate as 
he went out. A man rose in the darkness, 
and a second later exclaimed in worried 
accents, ‘‘Son, I’ll forgive you this time, 
but don’t you ever do that again.” 

That night the President, of course, was 
on my right, and Henry Ford, who had 
made such strenuous efforts for peace, was 
on my left. During the dinner Mr. Ford 
leaned over to say, ‘‘ Mister President, to- 
day I have been to see the Secretary of the 
Navy and have tendered him my plant for 
the construction of any war material which 
it can produce.” In that plant were made 
the Eagle boats which, though they were 
not finished so early as we desired them, 
went as far as Russia. 

On the occasion of one of our presiden- 
tial dinners Mrs. Wilson’s carriage shoes 
and outer wraps were removed by the old 
colored mammy who had slept in my chil- 
dren’s nursery for many years. When I 
slipped out of the drawing-room for a mo- 
ment after dinner while the gentlemen were 
still lingering over their cigars in the library 
I met her in the hall, her eyes shining be- 
neath her bright bandanna. ‘‘The Presi- 
dent’s dun shook hands with me!” she 
murmured tremulously. 


( Continued on Page 65) 
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aterbury Watches 
Now at our Dealer's 
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HE watches made by the Waterbury Clock 
Company are old friends of the public. Tens of 
millions of them have been sold throughout the Re 
world, and every watch of Waterbury make has given : : 
| 


satisfaction, or the company has made good. 






The Waterbury Watches at your dealer’s are there- 
fore new to you only in the progressiveness of Water- 
bury quality, and in the new brand names on their dials. pe 





a “4 X 
; 7, COMET 
10 WATERBURY CLOCK eO, 7 


We were the originators and developers of the modern 
type, non-jeweled watch. For many years our watches 
were sold under a private brand by a marketing organ- ed 
ization. We are now undertaking the responsibility of | 
sale ourselves—that is the only significance of the change | 
in brand names. | 





Our plants today have a production capacity of more 
than 20,000 watches per day—a capacity probably 
greater than that of all other watch manufacturers 
combined. And Waterbury-made watches have been 
carried to a higher point of quality than ever before. 


They are honest, sturdy, dependable time-pieces. La 


yy : ts 
yeh | Waterbury Watches are sold with a positive guarantee | 
Seat of serviceability and accuracy. Good dealers everywhere oe 
are now ready to supply you. es 


WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANY 
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aes . 
~10 yews, 


FACTORIES: WATERBURY, CONN. 
WRTEO BURY CLOCK co 
Sales Offices ' 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
137 Centre St. 215 W. Randolph St. 360 Fremont St. 


ere gare , 
JEWELITE $4 50 


Waterbury clocks, famous for over sixty years, include every 
type and style from alarms at $1.00 to grandfathers at $300.00. 
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STEADFAST THROUGH THE YEARS 


It was midsummer. In the forest a traveler paused beside a mighty fir tree to 
rest. Seated there he was attracted by the beauty that surrounded him—gay wild 
flowers caught and pleased his eye; a darting dragon fly, brilliant in green and gold, 
excited admiration; the cheerful babbling of a little brook brought him delight. 


The fir tree that sheltered him he scarcely noticed. 


Months later the traveler passed that way again. Winter winds had driven away 
the flowers, the dragon fly had lived its little life and died; the brook lay silent, a 


twisted ribbon of ice. 


But the fir tree stood as in the summer—strong and straight, its branches cov- 


ered with eternal green. 


Every industry produces its commercial 
fir trees—business houses rooted deep in 
honesty and trustworthiness, whose growth 
is steady and sure, whose products are of 
one high quality under all conditions. 


Since 1858 the chemical and pharma- 
ceutical business of E. R. Squibb & Sons 
has been of this type. Its products are 
always as pure and efficacious as it is pos- 
sible to make them. Its laboratories con- 
duct a constant search for better methods 
of manufacture. 


The fact that you find a Squibb product 
for sale upon the drug store counter is a 
guarantee that its ingredients are correct. 
Rather than lower its standards Squibb has 
frequently suspended the manufacture of 
certain products until the right materials 
could be secured. 


When you use a Squibb product its finer 
quality is immediately apparent. Examine 
Squibb’s talcum powder for example. Note 
its exquisite smoothness, its fineness of tex- 
ture, its velvety touch on the skin; or try 
Squibb’s cold cream and note how cooling 
and soothing it is. This fine quality is the 
result of years of laboratory experiments 
directed to the one end of producing a perfect 
powder, a perfect cream. 


Most of the Squibb products are intended 
for use only by the physician and the 
surgeon. But every Squibb House- 
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ABSOLUTEL 
VIRGINE 


hold Product is made with equal regard for 
purity and efficacy. 


For some of the Squibb Household Prod- 
ucts described below you may have only an 
occasional need. But for Squibb quality your 
need is endless. 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda— exceedingly pure, 
therefore without bitter taste. 


Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. Pre- 
ferred also for taste. 


Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate — a specially purified 
product, free from arsenic, therefore safe. 

Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—a distinctive product of 
great purity. Pleasant and free from grittiness and 
acrid, alkaline taste. 


Squibb’s Olive Oil — selected oil from Southern 
France. Absolutely pure. (Sold only through 
druggists.) 


Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for 
preparing infants’ food. Quickly soluble. In 
sealed tins. 


Squibb’s Boric Acid — pure and perfectly soluble. 
Soft powder for dusting; granular form for solu- 
tions. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil— specially refined, bland in 
taste; dependable. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc —a soft and protective 
powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream — made from 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Contains no detri- 
mental substance. Corrects mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Talcum Powder —a delightfully soft 
and soothing powder. Boudoir, Carnation, Violet 
and Unscented. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream — an exquisite preparation 
of correct composition for the care of the skin. 


Squibb’s Pure Spices — specially selected by 
laboratory tests for their full strength and flavor. 
(Sold only through druggists.) 


Sold by reliable druggists every- 
where, in original sealed packages. 


“The Priceless Ingredient’’ of 
every product is the honor and in- 
tegrity of its maker. 


¥ PURE 
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Copyright 1922, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

It was the same old nurse who, when we 
returned from the Baltimore Convention at 
which Mr. Wilson was nominated for his 
first term, had said, “You say Mr. Wilnon s 
gwine to run for President?” 

“Yes, Mr. Wilson’s going to run,” 
told her. 

“Mr. Wilson’s a-gwine to run for Presi- 
dent. Why, I thought Mr. Bryan most 
inginerally run.’ 

Sophy came only to visit and not to stay 
with us while we were in Washington, and 
one day I received a telegram calling me 
back to Raleigh because she needed me. 
After two weeks of watching by her bed the 
chariot swung low and she was taken up to 
wait for that great day of judgment when 
she shall be known as good and faithful 
friend as well as good and faithful servant. 


we 


An invitation to the White House is a 
command, and indeed there are few persons 
who are not glad to have it so, and to break 
any other engagements they may have in 
order to attend a function there. 

A set series of events is given for official 
society each year at the White House, be- 
ginning with a dinner to the cabinet in the 
fall and ending with a dinner to the Speaker 
just before Lent. In the intervening period 
dinners and receptions are given to the 
members of the judiciary, the diplomats, 
the members of Congress, the justices of the 
Supreme Court and the officers of the Army 
and Navy. 

The hour for the receptions is always 
nine o’clock, and just before that time the 
Vice President and his wife and the mem- 
bers of the cabinet and their wives as- 
semble in the large circular library on the 
second floor of the White House. Ona table 
near the door are beautiful bouquets of 
flowers from the White House conserva- 
tory, and one of these is presented to each 
lady by the President’s aide. Just before 
nine o’clock the President and his wife join 
the party, and exactly at the hour the bugle 
sounds and they start down the grand 
stairway, the Vice President and his wife 
and the members of the cabinet and their 
wives following. 

There was an unusual event during the 
Administration of Mr. Wilson when the 
widow of a former Secretary of State, 
Mrs. John Foster, stood at the foot of that 
stairway, and watched coming down it her 
own daughter, Eleanor Foster Lansing, on 
the arm of her husband, Robert Lansing, 
then Secretary of State. 

The President and his wife with the wife 
of the Vice President and the wives of the 
cabinet members form in line in the Blue 
Room, and the reception continues for 
about three hours, the guests passing by 
rapidly, with only a moment for a hand- 
shake and possibly a murmured name. 

There is a great honor which is accorded 
to a few guests at White House receptions, 
that of standing behind the line. During 
the years that I was in Washington as wife 
of the Secretary of the Navy I never stood 
in the line receiving without wondering 
whether the women whispering back of me 
were as thrilled as I was the first time that 
I was taken behind the line. It was when 
my husband was chief clerk of the Interior 
and it was the Secretary of the Interior, 
Hoke Smith, who took me behind the line. 
Among the other interesting persons I met 
in the charmed circle that day I recall Jo- 
seph Jefferson. 


In the Receiving Line 


Standing in the line is good discipline for 
any woman’s vanity, for there she is made 
to realize that she represents her husband 
and not herself. Women would come down 
the line, reach out their hands with no in- 
terest whatever until I murmured “Mrs. 
Daniels,’”’ and then they would say, ‘‘Oh, 
yes—Mrs. Josephus.” A woman knows 
then that she is in the front line of the 
battle—but only as a substitute. 

It is interesting to watch the effect, upon 
those receiving and those received, of the 
music played by the Marine Band. When 
the numbers are gay and lively the people 
step by briskly. Often the President has 
to exercise a firm handclasp to keep a hus- 
band from stepping upon his wife’s train. 
But let the music be slow and the line 
instantly lags, while the spirits of those 
receiving suffer a corresponding drop. I 
remember well one evening, when nearly 
every number had been a classical selection, 
that I sent for Admiral Grayson and asked 
him if the music might be changed to some- 
thing with a march step. The change in 
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tempo had its immediate effect and the 
crowd began to pass by more rapidly. 

It is a curious feeling to have one of your 
best friends approaching and to be unable 
to say even one word to her, for it is the 
President who sets the pace. His hand- 
clasp is quick, and if anyone beyond him 
delays a second it means that the line stops 
directly in front of the President—a faux 
pas of which no woman of the cabinet 
would willingly be guilty. 

After the last guests have been received 
the President and his wife retire to the 
upper apartments of the White House and 
the women of the cabinet are at liberty to 
break line. It is remarkable that women 
who have scarcely felt tired during the eve- 
ning, in the excitement and pleasure of 
meeting distinguished guests, find after the 
line breaks that they have stood in one 
position for so long that minutes will pass 
before they are able to bend their knees. 

Refreshments are usually brought to the 
members of the cabinet and their wives in 
the Blue Room, and chairs are placed for 
them. It is sometimes a little taxing to be 
regarded as an exhibit in a zoo, for it is the 
habit of many guests to stand in long lines 
to watch the animals eat. 

Besides these formal events many small 
informal affairs are given at the will of the 
President or his wife. Sometimes the invi- 
tations to these are worded differently from 
those for the formal events, and say that if 
Mrs. So-and-So has no previous engagement 
she will be welcomed on such a day and at 
such an hour. Under such circumstances 
any lady who is invited is privileged, if she 
so desires, to write a note to the White 
House and state what her previous engage- 
ment is. Few, however, wish to do so. 


The Mistress of the White House 


Anyone may call upon the wife of the 
President and leave cards but without see- 
ing her. If a lady desires to be received she 
must write a note to the White House and 
state her request. If the wife of the Presi- 
dent grants the audience she usually issues 
other cards for the same time and sees sev- 
eral women at once, for the obligations 
upon the mistress of the White House are 
heavy, and her secretary keeps an appoint- 
ment list which sometimes almost rivals 
that. of the President himself. 

It was into this atmosphere that Edith 
Bolling Wilson came after her marriage to 
President Wilson, in December, 1915. The 
first formal occasion on which she was en- 
tertained as the wife of the President was 
the dinner given by Vice President and 
Mrs. Marshall on January 14, 1916. I 
remember how charming and natural she 
was that evening, and how when Mrs. 
Burleson approached a group in which 
Mrs. Wilson was seated she rose and said, 
“Please take this chair, Mrs. Burleson. It 
is far too large and too grand for me.” 

Shortly afterward she displayed the same 
tactful courtesy at a dinner which Mr. Dan- 
iels and I gave for the President and Mrs. 
Wilson. The men were still in the library 
with their cigars and the women were gath- 
ered in the drawing-rodm, each of them 
anxious for a word with the new first lady 
of the land. She sat in one little group for a 
few minutes and then helped me as hostess 
very greatly by rising, walking about the 
room and making comments concerning 
some photographs which she knew would 
please me, and then seated herself with a 
different group of guests. 

Her tact and her cordial democratic 
spirit had endeared Mrs. Wilson to many 
persons before the coming of the war cur- 
tailed the official entertainments. She has 
charm in a high degree—and charm has 
been defined as ‘‘something which, if a 
woman has, she needs nothing else; and if 
she lacks it, nothing supplies its place.” 

After that her days followed a certain 
routine. In the very early morning she 
played golf with the President, seeing to it 
that he had the exercise which those around 
him realized was so vital to his well-being. 
When she returned she wrote notes, and in 
many humble homes to-day there are treas- 
ured letters in the handwriting of Mrs. 
Wilson expressing gratitude for some kind 
thought for Mr. Wilson. Many letters 
were written to her concerning the men in 
the service. Mothers asked her about the 
welfare of their boys, and young wives 
begged that their husbands might be sent 
home to be with them as they passed 
through the great ordeal. These letters 
were not ordinarily referred to Mrs. Wil- 
son’s secretaries to be sent to the depart- 
ments, but instead she would inclose them 
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66S “This task is a pleasure with joy in full measure 
I’m happy,” Says proud Winthrop Wise. 

“TI urge on occasion, in gentle persuasion, 

Enamel in white KYANIZE.” 


ets perfectly even 
~without a brush mark or‘lap” 


From kitchen to porch pillars 
your home can be made a bril- 
liant, lustrous, sanitary white. 


And why not, when a white 
enamel like Kyanize is so easy 
to obtain? 


Use it inside or out,— durable in 
the extreme, it will not crack, 
chip, peel or soften through abuse 
or exposure. 
Its extraordinary spreading ca- 
pacity enables it to cover more 
square feet to the gallon. 





Leading architects specify Kyanize 
White Enamel and prominent 
painters prefer it. 

Our free booklet, “The Inviting 

Home,” illustrated in colors, will 

tell you much that you ought to 

know about Kyanize. Ask for it 


on a postal. With it will come 
the name of your Kyanize Dealer. 


Use this Coupon for Trial Can 


To acquaint yourself with the merits of Kyanize 
White Enamel, in case you are yet unfamiliar with 
it, take this coupon to the Kyanize Dealer in your 
locality, pay him 15 cents for a good clean brush to 


apply the enamel and he will give you a trial can 


ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE, 





Name 


Address 





In case your dealer is unable to sup- 
ply you send us the coupon properly 
filled out, with the money for the brush, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


16 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass., U.S.A. 
VARNISHES and ENAMELS for MANUFACTURING and INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


Our Industrial Sales Department will be glad to submit samples and render expert technical service without 
charge to manufacturers desiring it. Write us regarding your finishing problem. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY, Industrial Sales Dept., Boston 49, Mass. 
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Real 


Protection— 
No Mis-Fires 




















N protecting your home you want 
to be sure the cartridges in your 
pistol are dependable. 


In a crisis there must be no uncer- 
tainty—no mis-fires. 


Oil necessary to lubricate a pistol 
seeps past the bullet and primer of 
ordinary cartridges into the cartridge 
shell and spoils the powder. Or, it de- 
stroys the priming materials which 
ignite the powder. Mis-fires result. 


Remington Oil-Proof automatic pis- 
tol cartridges are sure fire always. 
They are positively sealed against oil 
or moisture—an exclusive Remington 
feature. 


The best pistol is dependable only if 
loaded with cartridges that are sure 
fire. For protection—for dependabil- 
ity —replace old cartridges in the clip 
of your automatic—whatever make 
or caliber—with Remington Oil-Proof 
cartridges, and eliminate doubt. 


The nearest Remington 
dealer can supply them. 





REMINGTON 
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The Remington automatic pistol in 
.32 and .380 calibers is dependable, 
light, compact and safe. Magazine 
quickly removable; can be instantly 
replaced. A cartridge left in the 
chamber cannot be fired with maga- 
zine removed—the most important 
safety feature ever incorporated in an 
automatic—makes it perfectly safe 
to have about the home. Magazine 
capacity of .380 caliber, 7 shots; of 
-32 caliber, 8 shots. 


Remington, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York City 
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with personal messages to the members of 
the cabinet asking what could be done to 
make it easier for the writers. Later in the 
day Mrs. Wilson cut and made garments 
for the Red Cross. Many an overseas man, 
too, will remember how incredulous he was 
when he was told that the beautiful woman 
in canteen uniform who had just handed 
him chocolates and sandwiches was the 
wife of the President of the United States. 

There was the trip to Europe with the 
President, when her charm and grace, as 
well as her great strength of character, car- 
ried her through new and strange experi- 
ences in a manner which reflected credit 
upon her country. 

Then came those trying months of the 
President’s illness, when Mrs. Wilson was 
constantly at his side, and there was fresh 
cause for the display of her tact and 
thoughtfulness as she endeavored to spare 
her husband the vexations which might re- 
tard his recovery and at the same time 
strove to avoid making decisions which 


| might appear like the assumption of polit- 


ical authority. It is my belief that for her 
service then the nation owes far more to 
Edith Bolling Wilson than ever will be 
understood by the majority of its citizens. 


Old shirt tails of my husband to make 


| into bazaar aprons, money for college 


courses, fresh eggs for charity patients in 
tubercular hospitals, positions in govern- 
ment departments—requests for every- 
thing under the sun come to a public official 
and his wife. 

Sometimes the requests are small in 
themselves and therefore may be granted, 
although these little gifts make up a consid- 
erable financial burden in the aggregate. 
For instance, there are hundreds of re- 
quests for handkerchiefs to be sold at 
bazaars, and almost every woman in public 
life in Washington accedes to these. Some- 
times the givers of bazaars are courteous 
enough to write and tell how the handker- 
chief, raffled, has brought a considerable 
sum into the coffers of the charity. Dolls 
are asked for almost as often as handker- 
chiefs. I have dressed many of these, 
usually in Southern-negro costume. For 
one bazaar I remember I sent to Charles- 
ton for a real mammy doll. 

With four boys of our own of school age 
it was impossible to gratify those other 
mothers and fathers who believe that cabi- 
net members can bestow free college courses 
as easily as they can autograph their photo- 
graphs. 

Not all these requests, of course, reach a 
cabinet member or his wife. In the case of 
the husband, all mail goes through his de- 
partment. If it is official business it is 
referred to the chief clerk of the depart- 
ment. If it is personal business it goes to 
the secretary of the cabinet member. If it 
is confidential business it is read by the 
confidential clerk. And—adds one who is 
familiar with Washington procedure—if 
the letter is sent to the house—it is read by 
the wife. 

One friend of my husband’s who desired 
to send him personal letters tested out this 
scheme, and when he had found that all 
that I have said about official procedure is 
true he sent letters to the house, starting 
them with a message to me. He learned 
that what I have said about cabinet women 
reading the letters is true, too, for I always 
received the messages—and at first hand. 


Reading One’s Husband’s Letters 


There is more than curiosity in a woman’s 
reading these letters as they come to the 
house, for often she spares her husband 
some slight unpleasantness or unhappiness 
contained in them whose barb may be very 
keen under the cloak of anonymity. The 
letters of a cabinet wife are also sifted for 
her, her secretary reading practically all of 
them. 

Mr. Daniels and I had to give considera- 
tion to working out a scheme by which we 
might write each other free of censorship. 
And during all the eight years of our resi- 
dence in Washington, when out of town 
myself, I sealed my letters to him in an 
envelope marked for him personally from 
me, and inclosed this envelope in still an- 
other addressed to him in care of his con- 
fidential clerk. 

The war increased the burden of these 
communications which might be termed 
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peculiar, because every care must be taken 
then. Much time and effort was wasted in 
following up such communications. 

I remember one evening when Mr. Dan- 
iels was called to the telephone by a woman 
who refused to give her name but who said 
that she had absolute information that ten 
submarines were on their way from Ger- 
many to the United States. She would 
give the details only to the Secretary and 
wanted him to meet her at a certain ad- 
dress on the following morning. © Mr. 
Daniels felt suspicious of the giver of in- 
formation, but to be on the safe side he 
said that he would send a trustworthy 
representative to her the following morning. 

At four o’clock in the morning she tele- 
phoned again and said that the spirits were 
fighting her, but that she must give this 
information and she wanted the Secretary 
to come and hear her story. I persuaded 
her to wait until morning. When the naval- 
intelligence officer proceeded that morning 
to the address she had given he discovered 
that it was an insane asylum. In the time 
of terrible anxiety when everyone was eager 
for the defense and protection of the coun- 
try this poor soul was grieving under a 
weight of imaginary troubles, added to 
those that were real. 


The Man With a Bomb 


A North Carolina man appealed to us 
during this time in a trouble which proved 
to be very real. He had invented a bomb 
which he took to Washington. The Navy 
Department referred him to Admiral Smith, 
who was much interested in the invention 
and asked the man to test out several 
things concerning it. The inventor was 
little accustomed to city ways and he 
walked down Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
Raleigh Hotel, where he asked a man on 
the street to direct him to a place where he 
could test out a bomb. The streets were 
crowded, the man interrogated was fearful 
for the safety of the crowds, and he had 
the inventor jailed. Mr. Daniels had to 
send down to have him bailed out and to 
assure the authorities that the bomb was 
for the preservation and not the destruc- 
tion of Americans. 

Mr. Daniels was called to the telephone 
on another occasion by a very much excited 
woman who said, “Do you know that Cap- 
tain So-and-So has been here in Washing- 
ton for ten years, and that he claims that 
nothing but God himself can get him out 
of here; while Captain So-and-So, who just 
came on shore duty and who has a wife 
and baby, has been ordered to the front?” 

Mr. Daniels said no, he didn’t know it, 
and the woman snapped back, ‘‘You don’t 
know much about the Navy, do you?” 

During this time many sad letters came 
to me from mothers who felt that I could 
get their boys into the Navy, or out of the 
Navy, or secure information about missing 
sons. After the Marines had fought at 
Belleau Wood there were many of these 
missing men who were not immediately 
reported. 

One North Carolina mother wrote me 
that she had been unable to obtain in- 
formation about her boy after this battle. 
We investigated and as nearly as could 
be determined from his position at the 
time of the battle it appeared that he must 
have been in a group of Marines who were 
blown into bits. 

The first man lost on armed guard was 
from the staff of the Dolphin, the ship 
assigned to the use of the Secretary of the 
Navy. The mother of the young sailor was 
in Washington and later lost another son 
in the war. 

I felt: close to all such mothers because 
two of my own boys were in the service, 
and my brother, Commander David Worth 
Bagley, was reported missing for twenty- 
four hours after his ship, the Jacob Jones, 
was torpedoed off the Scilly Islands. To 
those who knew our family history it did 
not seem possible that my mother could be 
called upon again to bear such a loss, for 
my older brother, Worth Bagley, had been 
the first American officer to lose his life in 
the Spanish-American War. But the hours 
of torturing anxiety before we knew of his 
safety helped me to understand the agony of 
mind and soul through which other women 
were passing. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mrs. Danicls. 
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gelatin salad 


sugar 


potatoes 


buttered peas 


veal cutlets 


coffee 


mince pie 


The crime you commit against 
your body tissues 


Each year over 100,000 men and women still young 
pay the penalty for this wrong habit of eating 


peas, gelatin salad, mince pie and 

coffee—all good foods. Recognized 

by thousands of American families as a 
satisfactory dinner. 

And yet this dinner, unless supplemented 


V ves cutlets, boiled potatoes, buttered 


with certain vital food factors, is a crime: 


against your body tissues. Because thou- 
sands of men and women do not sup- 
plement this diet with these factors they 
undermine their health and succumb to 
diseases which prove fatal. 

It was easy for primitive man to secure 
an abundance of vitamin and other neces- 
sary food factors from his fresh meats and 
green leafy vegetables. But our modern 
diet—constantly refined and modified— 
too often lacks these vital elements. 


A protective food—not a medicine 


Yet with no trouble at all each one of 
us can make good this lack. By adding 
Fleischmann’s Yeast to their daily diet, 
men and women all over the country are 
securing for themselves the health and 
vigor that are their birthright. 

As a result many are being freed from 
minor ailments, are building up increased 


Fleischmann’s Yeast corrects 
these wrong habits of eating 


resistance to disease; and best of all are 
feeling a vigor and energy they have not 
known for years. 


They have better appetite and their digestion is 
greatly improved. They also find that waste matter 
is eliminated regularly and naturally as a result of 
supplementing theirdietwithFleischmann’s Yeast. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a fresh food. It containsin 
anatural form the elements your body tissues crave. 
It is rich in the water-soluble vitamin, for yeast 
is its richest known source. In addition Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast contains anumber ofimportant min- 
eral salts and other food factors essential to health. 


What laxatives can never do 


Doctors are agreed that laxatives never remove the 
cause of the trouble. Indeed one physician says 
that one of its chief causes is probably the indis- 
criminate use of cathartics. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
as a food is just the natural corrective you need. 

A noted doctor says fresh yeast should be much 
more frequently given in cases of intestinal dis- 
turbance, especially if there is a constant need for 
laxatives. 


Hundreds of men and women who have long 
been in bondage to laxatives are now free. The 
addition of Fleischmann’s Yeast to their daily 
diet has restored normal action of the intestines. 


The ways they like to eat it 


Many like to nibble Fleischmann’s Yeast from 





the cake a little at a time. Some prefer it spread 
on crackers or bread. Others take it in boiling hot 
water, still others like it in milk, fruit-juices, coffee 
or cocoa. It is very nourishing with malted milk 
drinks. You will grow to like its distinctive flavor 
just as you grew to like the taste of olives or oysters. 

The vitamin which Fleischmann’s Yeast con- 
tains in such abundance improves the appetite, 
stimulates and strengthens digestion. Because 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food it does for you natu- 
rally and permanently what habit forming drugs 
do only artificially and temporarily. One cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast gives you ten times the 
amount of yeast-vitamin found in most of the so- 
called yeast-vitamin preparations to which drugs 
of various kinds have been added. Be sure you 
get Fleischmann’s fresh yeast. Do not be misled 
by substitutes. 

Begin today to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast—2 to 
3 cakes every day. 

Place a standing order with your grocer. 
200,000 .grocers carry Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
If your grocer its not among them, write to 
the Fleischmann agency in your nearest 
city—they will supply you. 

Send for free booklet telling the fascinating story 
of ‘The New Importance of Yeast in Diet’’— what 
it has done for others— what it can do for you. Ad- 
dress THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 609, 
701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Fleischmann Company 
Dept. 609, 701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me ‘‘The New Importance of Yeast in 
iet.”’ 
Please write plainly 


Name : tebe 





Street_—__ 





City. State 
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important and succeeding not at all. He 
believed it incumbent upon him to detect 
something or somebody, felt that the weight 
of the world suddenly had descended upon 
his shoulders. But his brain worked in a 
single unfortunate channel. His attempts 
at deduction led invariably into the _cul-de- 
sac of ‘‘It just couldn’t happen.” 

That was the reaction expressed by every 
bank employe who knew what had oc- 
curred. The thing was impossible. The 
paying tellers, who had worked in team 
preparing for the rush of the day, were 
all reasonably certain that the cash had 
been correct at the beginning of the day— 
as certain as they were that it was not now 
correct. Through it all Clifford Wallace 
worked with them. Tiny lines of worry 
corrugated his forehead. And when, at 
seven o’clock, it became evident that the 
money was positively gone and had dis- 
appeared probably during the course of 
the day’s business, the president, the cash- 
ier and Clifford Wallace retired to War- 
ren’s office. The president and cashier 
were smoking. Cliff declined their proffered 
cigar. 

“‘T never smoke, you know.” 

“The point now is,’ spoke Warren, 
checking off that particular point on his 
thumb, ‘‘that the money has disappeared 
and we must do something. The question 
is, what?” He turned his gaze upon Wal- 
lace. Cliff met the stare steadily and 
answered in a matter-of-fact voice: 

“The obvious thing is to place me under 
arrest, Mr. Warren.’’ 

““Obvious, of course.” 

“But Mr. Warren’’—it was the nervous 
little cashier—“‘ you don’t believe Cliff stole 
that money, do you?” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Jenkins. Of course 
I don’t. And equally of course I am not 
going to have Mr. Wallace placed under 
arrest.” 

A flicker of triumph crossed Clifford 
Wallace’s face, to be followed instantly by 
his habitual stoniness of expression. 

“T am perfectly willing, Mr. War- 
ren e 

“Tt isn’t a case of willingness, Wallace. 
If I thought for a moment you were 
guilty—or even could be guilty—I wouldn’t 
hesitate. Not if you were my brother. But 
the thing is impossible. You’ve been negli- 
gent—probably; I’m not even sure of 
that. I understand banks well enough to 
know that a certain laxity of routine is 
naturally and excusably developed. It is 
my personal opinion that the money did 
not disappear from the bank. It either 
never was here or it is still here.” 

“Yes, sir.”’ Cliff was calmly attentive. 

“T am going to search every employe as 
he or she leaves the bank. That will insure 
its remaining here to-night. By to-morrow 
morning the bonding-company detectives 
and the representatives of the Bankers’ 
Protective Association will be here. What- 
ever action they care to take, Wallace, will 
be strictly up to them. Personally, I wish 
to take occasion to assure you of my con- 
fidence in your integrity and to express the 
belief that this is an explainable mistake of 
some sort, which will be set right to- 
morrow.” 

“And you are not even going to keep me 
under surveillance to-night?” 

“e No” 

“Pardon me, sir, but I believe you are 
making a mistake. You will be criti- 
cized : 

“They can criticize and be damned to 
them.” 

Wallace returned to his cage, where he 
busied himself arranging the shelves for 
the following morning. Then quite as 
usual he closed his vault doors, set the time 
lock, visited the washroom, and left the 
building after undergoing a thorough search. 
Once outside, his shoulders went back 
unconsciously. He knew that he had won. 
The very simplicity of his crime had caused 
it to be crowned with success. 

But he did not allow his elation to 
strangle caution. Every move in the game 
had been thought out meticulously in ad- 
vance. He did not deviate a hair’s breadth 
from his regular evening routine. He went 
to a cafeteria and ate a hearty meal, al- 
though the food almost choked him. At 
the desk he telephoned Phyllis Robinson. 

“May I come to see you this evening, 
Phyllis?”” He did that four or five evenings 
a week; they were secretly engaged. 

“ Veg 2 
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There was a distinct nuance of tremu- 
lous inquiry in her voice. It annoyed Clif- 
ford. They had threshed out every detail 
of this sort. She must keep a stiff upper 
lip, had promised not to betray any un- 
toward interest in his comings and goings 
immediately following the robbery. But 
that was just like a woman, making plain 
in the tone of her voice the vast relief she 
felt at knowing that he was free. Wallace 
didn’t like that. It was an indication of 
weakness, and weakness had no place in his 
elaboratescheme. Besides, he knew well that 
Robert Warren was no fool, realized that 
for all Warren’s protestations of belief in his 
integrity, the bank president already had 
a detective shadowing him. He had an- 
ticipated that and a good deal more. He 
had expected to spend this night in jail, 
and perhaps several others. Certainly 
under observation. This freedom caused 
elation, but brought about no lessening of 
caution. % 

At 7:45 he presented himself at the 
garage where he kept his modest little 
roadster, filled the tank with gas and drove 
down the street. This was a nightly ritual. 
Straight to the home of Phyllis Robinson 
he went; it was a rambling two-story 
structure set well back of a high-terraced 
front yard, its wide veranda blanketed 
cozily with honeysuckle—a modest place, 
one which had seen decidedly better days. 
Phyllis, an orphan, lived there with an 
aunt. The place was a boarding house. 
All very discreet and proper. 

She greeted him in the hallway. He was 
irritated by the patent effort of her casual- 
ness. He directed their conversation, they 
chatted about innocuous nothings until 
they were safely out of the house and in his 
little car, headed into the country. This, 
too, was a not uncommon procedure. Cliff 
was well satisfied with himself. The most 
suspicious watcher could have found no 
food for speculation this night. His actions 
had been the normal actions of an innocent 
man. He was acting just as he would have 
acted had he been innocent of the theft of 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

They mounted a gentle acclivity. The 
broad smooth highway dipped from the crest 
through a small woods. Overhead the 
full moon shone benignly over the valley, 
behind them the city, ringed about by 
furnaces and steel mills, gems of fire in 
the setting of silvered night. A red glow in 
the sky.* The man at the steering wheel, 
calm and self-possessed, eyes focused on 
the ribbon of road ahead, thoughts busy 
with the epochal events of the day. Nor 
did he mention the subject uppermost in 
his mind until the girl spoke, spoke with a 
quaver in her voice as her hand closed 
tremulously about his. 

“You—you’re free, Cliff?”’ 

“‘Obviously.”” The man was a poser; 
this was too perfect an opportunity to 
miss. He wished the girl at his side to be 
impressed with his own granite impervious- 
ness to emotion. Phyllis shook her head; 
she loved him despite the fact that she 
knew his weakness. 

“They don’t suspect you?” 

“Certainly not. They couldn’t. I went 
in to the old man and told him the money 
was gone. I didn’t protect myself a bit. 
Suggested that he had better lock me up. 
And of course he didn’t.”” He smiled 
grimly, pridefully. ‘“‘The only danger 
point in the whole scheme has been passed, 
Phyllis. We’re safe.” . 

“And I’m frightened.”’ 

“Of course. That’s natural.” 

“Aren’t you?” 

“Not at all.”’ He stopped the car as if 
to light a cigarette. ‘‘ You put the money in 
the vault at the City Trust?”’ 

“ee ny es.” 

“When?” 

“Immediately after I left the office for 
lunch.” 

“You went straight from the Third 
National to your office?” 

“Yes. And the cashier commented on 
how quickly I got back.” 

“Fine! Great! Sooner or later they’re 
bound to connect us in this matter, and 
when they do they’ll investigate your ac- 
tions. It’ll disarm them to learn that you 
got back to the office in record time; that 
you couldn’t possibly have gone anywhere 
between the bank and your place of busi- 
ness. And now about the vault—you didn’t 
attract any particular attention there, did 
you?” 


“No-o. I’m sure I didn’t. There was a 
crowd there, and I am sure the old man 
didn’t notice me at all. I put the money in 
Harriet’s box, not mine.” 

He patted her hand reassuringly. ‘You 
were a trump, dear. And you’re not sorry?” 

“No-o—and yes. I know that it is 
wrong, yet—oh, well, we need the money. 
It means so much more to us than it ever 
could to that bank. If we’re only not 
caught.” ‘ 

“We won’t be.’ His narrow, rather 
hard face was set. He argued as though to 
reassure himself. ‘‘The weakness in any- 
thing of this sort is preliminary planning. 
The average man who sets out to steal 
one hundred thousand dollars’’—the girl 
winced—‘‘makes plans so enormously elab- 
orate that he cuts his own throat, mini- 
mizes his chances of getting away with 
it. For every detail that such a man plants 
he sows a possibility of detection. He isn’t 
content with the easy, the safe, the normal. 
In striving for perfection, for absolute 
safety, he lays traps for himself. Remember 
this, Phyllis: a detective can make a thou- 
sand mistakes and, by doing one single 
thing correctly, land hisman. The criminal 
cannot afford a single mistake. Under- 
stand?” ae. 

“Yes.” And then the feminine side of 
the girl flooded to the surface. ‘‘ Cliff dear, 
you’re so—so hard!” 

That pleased him. He wanted to be 
hard, cultivated a gelid philosophy. 

‘Sentiment serves no man well, Phyllis. 
My hardness has made possible financial 
ease for us—and consequent contentment. 
I have no conscience. Neither has the 
average man. Conscience is the fear of 
being caught. We are all inherently un- 
moral. It was not wrong for the primitive 
man to steal. He took what he could get 
away with. Right and wrong are products 
of legislation, of artificial ethical culture. 
They are not part of us; we are inoculated 
with them. They are utterly foreign to us. 
In taking this money I have committed no 
natural crime. By statute only am I a 
criminal. I am not ashamed of what I have 
done. I would be ashamed of detection.” 

Silence fell between them. The girl 
shivered as though with a chill. 

“You are very convincing, dear. But 
I’m afraid that I’m terribly a victim to the 
morality of education. Of course you’ve 
convinced my intellect. But—since this 
afternoon—I’m afraid you can never con- 
vince my conscience.” 

He flashed her a sudden apprehensive 
glance. ‘‘You’re not getting cold feet?” ° 

“No.” She shook her head sadly. ‘‘It’s 
too late for that.” : 

“But you're afraid?” 

“Yes. I’m afraid.” 

“Then you're silly. We’resafenow. The 
minute you walked through those revolving 
doors with that hundred thousand in your 
bag I knew that we were safe. The scheme 
is successful because of its very simplicity. 
We are to go ahead in our normal ways. 
There is to be no variation whatsoever in 
our way of living. In a year we will marry. 
A year from then I will get a position some- 
where else. And then—and not until 
then—will we begin to make use of the 
money which we got to-day. We’re safe.” 

“From the law—yes. But not from our- 
selves.” 

“Harping on conscience again?” 

“ Yes?’ 

“Pfft! I have no conscience, no fear of 
the intangible.” 

She sighed. “I must agree with you, 
dear. I’ve gone too far not to. But I won- 
der—whether it’s worth the price.” 

He laughed harshly and the car leaped 
ahead as his finger caressed the gas lever. 

“Tt’s fortunate, Phyllis, that I’m prac- 
tical. The thing that counts in this world is 
what you have—not how you got it.” 

They returned to the girl’s boarding house 
at eleven o’clock, stood chatting for a while 
on the front porch. Cliff wondered whether 
the man who must be shadowing him was 
witness to the tableau. He knew that the 
man must have been bewildered and appre- 
hensive when they went off for a ride to- 
gether—and pleased by their return. He 
fancied he could discern the person lolling 
in the shadows of the big oak across the 
street. He swung down the steps, whistling 
jauntily. 

Phyllis slept not at all that night. Cliff, 
serene and untroubled, slumbered heavily. 
For two years he had planned this thing, 
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had surveyed it from every angle. He had 
made an intensive personal study of the 
men with whom he would have to deal: 
Of Robert Warren, the president; of Garet 
Jenkins, the cashier; of each member of 
the board of directors. He had studied 
their mental processes, had deliberately 
built up their confidence in him and his in- 
tegrity. He had known in advance that 
Warren would do just about as he had done 
and that his opinion would sway the board 
of directors. He knew that the matter 
would be hushed up ard that the investiga- 
tion would be conducted with the most rigid 
secrecy. He knew that detectives would 
appear the following morning, would re- 
main there for some time—and that they 
would find nothing. He knew that eventu- 
ally the conclusion would be reached that 
there had been, in fact, no robbery at all, 
but that the hundred thousand dollars had 
never reached the bank vaults. 

He would be watched carefully for one 
month, two, three. Then the matter would 
be filed away as an unsolved mystery. 
Above everything, the bank was not de- 
sirous of a seandal. In the absence of 
sufficient evidence to convict they’d permit 
him his freedom. And the perfect normalcy 
of his life would convince them speedily 
that he was free from guilt. 

He reached the bank the following morn- 
ing at precisely his regular time, not a min- 
ute early or a minute late. He held a brief 
conference with the three assistant paying 
tellers and apportioned to each his quota of 
cash from the vault, which was a part of his 
individual cage. Then quite phlegmatically 
he answered a summons to the office of the 
president. And as he entered the door he . 
recognized in the three strangers who faced 
him the detectives. . 

Cliff was somewhat amused. He knew 
that the glances they bestowed upon him 
were surcharged with deep and dark sus- 
picion. Money had disappeared from the 
cage of the chief paying teller; ergo, the 
chief paying tellér had stolen it. They’d 
start out on that theory—and butt their 
heads against a stone wall. He realized 
that Robert Warren was talking, that he 
was being introduced. 

““The detectives; this is Mr. Peter Jamie- 
son, representing the bonding company. 
And Mr. Carl Burton, of the Bankers’ 
Protective Association.” He hesitated a 
moment as he turned toward the third 
stranger. Then: “This other gentleman is 
also here to represent the Bankers’ Protec- 
tive Association. Mr. Wallace, Mr. Han- 
vey—Mr. James Hanvey.”’ 

Cliff started visibly. Jim Hanvey! He’d 
heard of the man—a detective with an en- 
viable reputation. But he had envisioned 
Jim Hanvey as a person tall and sinewy, 
and with a saturnine face and deep-set 
flashing eyes. This man 

The hand which the great detective ex- 
tended to him was limp and clammy, the 
man himself utterly negative. He was a 
large man, true; but his shoulders were 
rounded and from them the coat of his 
cheap ready-made tweed suit hung like a 
smoking jacket. Above a thick red neck 
rose the head—huge, fat, shapeless. Three 
floppy chins, an apoplectic expression, a 
wide, loose-lipped mouth. And eyes 

Those eyes fascinated Wallace, not be- 
cause they were marvelous eyes but be- 
cause he could not reconcile himself to the 
fact that they were capable of seeing any- 
thing. They were large eyes, and round 
like a baby’s. In color they were a passive 
gray—fishlike. They rested on Wallace’s as 
their hands met, and then the lids closed 
slowly over them like a film, rising just as 
deliberately. It was more an ocular yawn 
than a blinking of eyes. Cliff felt within 
him a contempt for the man, instant and 
instinctive, then pulled himself together 
with a jerk. He knew that would never do. 
Jim Hanvey bore an international reputa- 
tion, such a one as could not be attained 
through inefficiency. 

Jamieson was nearer Cliff’s conception of 
an efficient detective. Medium build, dap- 
per, dynamic, with blazing eyes and a com- 
petent manner. He liked Jamieson, knew 
that he would know how to cope with him. 
Jamieson was a practical detective, and 
Jamieson was there in the rdle of a friend. 
It was most decidedly to the interest of the 
bonding company to establish his inno- 
cence. Burton, too, radiated efficiency. He 
was tall and broad and had deep-set brown - 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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The vital instant yo ON 
i TEX/ACO \ 


in a motor comes when compression is complete, piston at \ 
top and spark fires. Every ounce of traction delivered to 


the rear wheels results from the action of the gas at that | ee 
vital instant. Upon the degree of volatility of the gasoline jf 
depends the translation of every molecule into maximum x / 
energy at that vital instant. : fall A lA 


TEXACO GASOLINE 


(Volatility is the readiness with which gasoline gives up its power) 













The high volatility of Texaco Gasoline comes into 
evidence in many ways; perhaps most unmistakably 
in the congestion of city traffic, where its delivery of 


quick impulse in response to the accelerator is sure to pee fa 
be observed and appreciated. es My, 
Texaco Motor Oils are heavy-body lubricants and are distin- 


guished by their clear pale color. Light, medium, heavy and 
extra-heavy —they fit all cars and all conditions. You will find 
them wherever you see the Texaco red star*. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 










> 
ee 






*In ten years the consumption 
of Texaco Lubricating Oils 
has increased from 300,000 
gallons per month to 7,500,000 
gallons per month. 
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TEXACO 


GASOLINE MOTOR OILS 
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To Soda Fountain Customers: 


Here's Real Lemonade 
Delicious -Refreshin g 


And You See lt Made 
before your eyes on this Machine 







You want real fresh fruit lemonade—the 
genuine old-fashioned kind. 

Here’s proof that you're getting it—an effi- 
cient and sanitary machine that makes it in a 
few seconds. 

The dispenser presses the halved fruit to the 
swiftly revolving extracting bulb and the pure 
rich juice gushes into your waiting glass. 

You sense the natural fresh fruit aroma. 
There’s no mistake about 47s lemonade. 

It’s the real old-fashioned kind—the kind 
you want. You see the machine produce it. 

And there’s no other refreshment that quite 
equals this classic beverage. 

Simply seek the stores that use the Sunkist 


Juice Extractor, and you will get your idea/ 
Lemonade. 


4 Sunkist Juic 


You will want one when you see it work | 


The Sunkist Extractor is a trade magnet, a business builder, a sales _ are in one piece, and easily removable for rinsing in water—like a gla} 


creator, not only for your fountain, but your entire store. It does not The extracting bulb not only extracts the juice, but the “meat” 
. ela Nae 8 b | 

ae oes fountain business—it increases it. Hundreds of users have . well. It breaks up and shreds the pulp. Crushes thousands of ti 
; : cells, not affe by oth acting methods. Releases 100 per c 

Apply halved orange or lemon to revolving extracting bulb. The q ced Ee Sa Sot San P 


Ns : § of the pure, luscious, natural fruit juice from nature’s storehouse. 
Juice instantly gushes into the glass. Revolving at the rate of 2,000 as? ie J 


‘— 


times per minute, the bulb extracts every last drop of the juice. Juice You serve genuine lemonade—made to order from the fresh frui 
never touches operator’s hands. before the customer’s eyes. All done in a few seconds. 
The solid china juice-bowl is guaranteed to be absolutely acid proof— Hundreds of soda fountain owners, now using this Extractor, ha 


not merely acid resistant—but positively acid proof. Bowl and spout — seen their lemonade sales increase 1000 per cent, and more, in a week. 














California Fruit Growers Exchange 4%?" Srzpratce orsoniston regia dacs 154 Whiting 


Section 174 
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To Soda Fountain Owners: 


This Machine 


Was £102.50 — 
Now $47.5 


or °4.2.75 cash, ACTUAL COST to 


the California Fruit Growers Exchange. 


HE California Fruit Grow- 

ers Exchange, growers of 
Sunkist Lemons and Oranges, is 
now the manufacturer of the 
Sunkist Juice Extractor (for- 
merly the Blessing Fruit Juice 
Extractor). 

By producing in large quan- 
tity and cutting out manufac- 
turer’s profits and extra selling 
costs we have more than cut the 
former price in half. 


So this efficient machine, once . 


$102.50, now sells for $47.50 on 


easy terms! 


This is the frst actual-cost offer, 
so far as we know, ever made to 
the trade. 


It is made at actual cost purely 
to stimulate the sale of lemon- 
ade and orangeade. 

For we are interested only in 
extending the use of /emons and 
oranges in view of our increas- 
ing crops. 

All the advantage in the ma- 
chine therefore is entirely your 





Reet Chicago, Ill. 


gain—a wonderfully efficient 
hundred-dollar machine, gauged 
by all ordinary standards, for 
only $47.50, and even less for 
cash. 


Don’t miss the opportunity. 
Order yours at once to be sure 
of delivery. Orders the first 
month were multiplied many 
times over as the result of this 
new price announcement. 


As our production plans per- 
mit the manufacture of only 
5000 machines this year, only 
one fountain in twenty can be 
supplied. Send your order to- 
day and be sure of ship- 
ment at time you specify. 


The coupon brings fur- 
ther information or a 
machine. Mark it now 
and send it. Be the first, 
if there is no machine 
now in your neighbor- 
hood, to make real lemon- 
adein this new, quick way. 


with 
terms 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 

Dept. of Fresh Fruit Drinks, Section 174 

154 Whiting St., Chicago, Ill. 

1922 





(Date) 
Ship Express Prepaid_ 
(When) (Quantity) 
Sunkist Fruit Juice Extractors, upon terms checked 
below: 
(Check terms desired or simply ‘‘Send me further 
information.”’) 
(] $47.50 for each Extractor, in payments as 
follows: 
$10.00 in 10 days from date of shipment. 
$10.00 in 30 days from date of shipment. 
$10.00 in 60 days from date of shipment. 
$17.50 in 90 days from date of shipment. 
Title to remain in California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change until fully paid for. 




































Extractor 


Stainless 
Steel Knife 


Cutting Board 


Advertising 
Material 


Less 10% for Cash 


[1 $42.75 Net, for each Extractor. 
) Before I purchase I should like further in- 
formation. 


When ordering specify kind of current 
(Direct or 


Voltage Cycles 





Alternating) 
The above information can be secured from your 
electric light company. 


Name 





Street No. 


City State 
Write any questions in margin below. 








Special Sunkist 


Free— 


with every 


Be Sure of Yours—Mail This 


P= == eee 
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What 1s she saying ? 


HERE is no fixed answer to guess! Your 
idea of what this woman is saying may 
be the prize winner! What is she saying to 
the clerk that is making him turn to Sealpax? 


Study the picture—study the facts about Seal- 
pax below. Then, write your answer in not 
more than twenty words and send it to the 
Prize Department, The Sealpax Company, 
Baltimore, Md. Competent neutral judges will 
award prizes. Contest closes July 29th, 1922. 
And winners will be announced in The 
Saturday Evening Post, October 28th, 1922. 


nA etiC 


$500 
. $200 
. $100 
$50 
$15 


Best answer. 


Second Prize . 
Third Prize 
Fourth Prize . 
Next Best Five . 
Next Best Five . 
Next Best Five 
Next Fifty (each)— one 
suit of Sealpax 


(In event of a tie for any prize 

offered the full amount of such 

prize will be awarded to each 
tying contestant.) 


“Underwear 


HERE are men all through the country who do not have 
to read about Sealpax to know what the customer in the 
contest picture is saying about it. They wear it! They know 
that wonderful free-and-easy Sealpax comfort—that light- 


and-breezy Sealpax coolness! 


Why don’t you slip into Sealpax and treat yourself to a new 
summer comfort? The snug athletic cut—the cool fabric— 
webbed shoulders and wide roomy legs—are a revelation in 


underwear comfort. 


You begin to appreciate Sealpax when you buy it—because it 
comes to you packed in a sealed sanitary envelope, crisp and 


clean as driven snow. 


Women and children may also enjoy the cool comfort of Sealpax. 
: “Just as Comfortable as Brother’s 
wear—just as dainty as a woman could wish it to be. 


Sealpax’”’ for women is 


“Little Sister’’ 


“Lady 
” athletic under- 
“Little Brother’’ and 


Sealpax bring ‘“‘Dad’s Comfort to Dad’s Kids’’—cool, com- 


fortable athletic underwear for children, reinforced to wear long and well. 
Sealpax for all the family—sold everywhere! 


Send your contest answer to 


PRIZE DEPARTMENT 
THE SEALPAX COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 









































(Union Suit) 


Men’s Sealpax $125 
























































































































































‘‘Lady Sealpax’’ $ 1 
up 





Children’s Sealpax $100 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

eyes which looked out keenly from under 
heavy lashes. He was there to convict, but 
Cliff did not fear him. Burton, like Jamie- 
son, was too normal a man to inspire appre- 
hension. But Hanvey, Hanvey of the 
slow-blinking, fishy eyes—Hanvey was a 
disturbing quantity. Cliff didn’t like 
Hanvey. 

Hanvey was speaking. Cliff noted that 
the others deferred to the ponderous, 
uninspired-looking individual. 


“H’m! You’re the paying teller, Mr. 
Wallace?” 
SOY €S,.S10 


“Kind of Pe a hundred thousand 
gettin’ lost thataway, wasn’t it? 

Cliff was annoyed. The man wasn’t even 
grammatical. 

“Rather peculiar—yes.”’ 

* Ain’t got any idea how it happened, 
have you?” ? 


“No chance of anyone sort of slippin’ an 
arm through the cage window and grabbin’ 
it, huh?” 

Bah! the man was an idiot. 

“Hardly that.” 

‘Kinder makes us believe that it must 
have been done by somebody inside the 
cage. Ain’t that so?” 

“That is the obvious conclusion.” 

“Well, now—so it is. So itis.” Hanvey 
produced a golden toothpick, which he re- 
garded fondly. ‘‘Awful funny thing how 
money gits to go thisaway. Awful funny. 
Ain’t it, Jamieson?”’ 

““Yes—yes indeed.”’ Cliff glanced curi- 
ously at the competent Jamieson. He 
fancied that Jamieson would appear an- 
noyed by Hanvey’s cumbersomeness. But 
instead he saw the two other detectives 
hanging worshipfully upon Hanvey’s words. 

Peculiar—it was impossible that Hanvey 
possessed keen intelligence. And yet 

Hanvey nodded heavily. “That's all, 
Mr. Wallace. I reckon that’s about all I 
need from you.” 

All? It was nothing—less than nothing. 
One or two absurd, meaningless questions; 
a ridiculous voicing of the thought that 
someone might have stolen a hundred 
thousand dollars in currency from under 
his very eyes. And Jim Hanvey was re- 
puted to be a great detective. 

Cliff Wallace was bothered. The very 
somnolent heaviness of Jim Hanvey begot 
apprehension. He had no idea how to cope 
with it. The man was too utterly guileless, 
too awkward of manner. His ponderous 
indifference must cloak a keen, perceptive 
brain. Jamieson and Burton—well, Cliff 
knew just what they were thinking. He’d 
always know what they were thinking. 
But Hanvey—never. He didn’t even know 
that Hanvey was thinking. He was an 
element which the paying teller had not 
foreseen. Frank suspicion was easy to 
combat. Through his head there flashed 
the shibboleth of the Bankers’ Protective 
““We get a man if it takes a 
lifetime—even though he has stolen only 
a dollar. It’s the principle of the thing.” 

He shook off the thought of Jim Han- 
vey, but throughout the day watched the 
ponderous, big-jowled man lumber about 
the lobby and through the cages, those 
great fishy eyes blinking with a delibera- 
tion which reminded him of a man making 
physical effort to remain awake. Occa- 
sionally Cliff looked up to find the glassy 
eyes staring at him through the bars of 
his cage, the detective’s unpressed tweed 
suit against the marble shelf. His eyes 
would flash into those of the detective, then 
would come that interminably slow blink- 
ing, and Hanvey would move away apolo- 
getically. Once Wallace shivered. 

That was the beginning. Hanvey during 
the days that followed did absolutely noth- 
ing. Jamieson and Burton, on the other 
hand, worked busily and thoroughly. They 
pored over the list of customers for whom 
checks had been cashed on the day of the 
money’s disappearance. And finally they 
came to the pay-roll check of Sanford 
Jones & Co. They called Cliff into con- 
ference with them, Burton doing the ques- 
tioning. 

“Who presented the Jones company 
check, Mr. Wallace?’ 

Cliff steeled himself to  impassivity. “Miss 
Phyllis Robinson.” 

“You are peydainted with her?” 

“Yes. We happen to be secretly en- 
ga ge ” 

“Ah-h! Cliff saw a meaningful look 
pass between the two detectives. ‘‘ Your 
fiancée?” 

CN IRL 
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“Did you personally cash her check that 
day?” 
fa Yess 


“You are positive about that?” 

“Yes. I cash all of the pay-roll checks; 
and besides, I remember talking to her 
while she was at the window.” 

The detectives nodded at each other and 
Cliff was dismissed. Immediately Jamieson 
and Burton checked up the movements of 
Phyllis Robinson on that particular day. 
They learned that she had cashed the 
company’s pay-roll check as usual and that 
she had been absent from the office only a 
short time. Yes, the puzzled cashier was 
positive of that—he remembered noticing 
particularly that she’d hardly left the office 
before she was back with the money. In 
answer to their query as to whether she 
had time to stop somewhere en route to the 
office from the bank, the little man indig- 
nantly protested. that he recalled every de- 
tail of the morning and that she couldn’t 
possibly have done so. ‘‘I never knew her 
to get back so quick before, and she never 
was one to loiter.” 

So much for that. The girl had un- 
doubtedly gone straight from the bank to 
her office. The Jones cashier insisted that 
she delivered the satchel to him personally. 
Jamieson and Burton then visited the banks 
of the city and its suburbs. The Third 
National was the largest in the district and 
they went meticulously down the line in 
the order of importance. At the City Trust 
they were informed that Phyllis Robinson 
rented a safety-deposit box. An inspection 
of her card disclosed the fact that she had 
not visited the box in two months. Nor 
had she a box at any other bank. Neither 
had Cliff Wallace. 

News of the investigation, received from 
the puzzled cashier, via the frightened 
Phyllis, elated Cliff. He was delighted to 
know that the two detectives were at work, 
and supremely confident that they could 
discover nothing. 

But Hanvey did nothing. All day long 
he lounged about the lobby or sat in one 
of the cages with his feet propped upon a 
shelf, surrounding himself with a haze of 
rancid cigar smoke. And always those 
blank, stupid eyes were turned upon the 
cage of the chief paying teller—blinking, 
blinking. 

Wallace did not vary a hair’s breadth 
from the established routine of his daily 
life. He breakfasted at his usual place at 
the usual hour, snatched a lunch as he had 
always been in the habit of doing, dined 
at his favorite cafeteria, called upon Phyl- 
lis Robinson in the evenings and either 
walked with her or took her riding in his 
little car. 

On Thursday he drew his monthly pay 
check—two hundred and fifty dollars. One 
hundred dollars of it he immediately de- 
posited to his own credit in a savings ac- 
count. He had done this for years. 

On Friday he received a shock. It was a 
light pay-roll day—not more than a quar- 
ter million dollars had been set aside for 
the pay rolls. In the line was Phyllis, 
satchel in hand. He greeted her as usual, 
counted the packages of bills and rolls of 
silver. And then, as he unlocked the little 
window of his cage to return to her the 
satchel, he visioned the ponderous figure of 
Jim Hanvey lolling indifferently over the 
shelf; round idiotic eyes fixed unseeingly 
upon him. Fear flashed into Cliff’s heart 
and the color receded from his cheeks. 
What was the significance of that? Was 
it possible With an almost hysterical 
gesture he slammed shut the window. 
Hanvey’s eyes blinked once, slowly; a 
second time, more slowly. Then he moved 
rag! away, playing with his gold tooth- 





That night as Cliff was driving with 
Phyllis in the country—‘‘That was Han- 
vey standing by the window to-day when 
I cashed your pay-roll check.” 

The girl shuddered. ‘‘Ugh! He’s horrid. 
Like a jellyfish.” 

“T wonder why he did that? He’s never 
done it before.” 

“Did what?” 

“Hung over the counter while I was 
cashing your pay-roll check. I wonder if 
he suspects ——”’ 

“That man! He looks like an imbecile.” 

‘Looks like, yes. But he is supposed to 
be a great detective.” 

“Tt’s impossible.” 

“He’s getting on my nerves, Phyllis. I 
can’t help but believe that he suspects 
something. At times I feel a contempt for 
his obtuseness. Then I know that I’m 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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IF HROUGHOUT South America there persists a saying : “ Good pack- 
ing, bad packing, and then American packing.” Who can estimate the 
damage done to American export trade by such a reflection! 


This crate is a striking example of slipshod packing of goods for foreign 
shipment. It shows the condition in which a crated motorcycle reached an 
American port presumably ready for export. The manufacturer saved 
lumber and nails in making this crate. In order to save the motorcycle the 
forwarding agents had to rebuild the crate before it could be loaded into 


the ship. 


A single shipment received in damaged condition may destroy the good 
will assets of a shipper or may injure the trade relations of a whole nation. 


And for every needless damage, somebody pays —usually the con- 
sumer, through higher prices and transportation costs. 


mh ee Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 


Do American Shippers Pay Sufficient Attention 
to the Packing of Their Goods? 


AKE a walk into a freight house 

and look at the crates that are 
expected to deliver merchandise 
safely to customers a hundred or a 
thousand miles away. 

Too much lumber in one crate; 
too little in another; weak corner 
construction; lack of bracing; too 
few nails or nails of the wrong size, 


-some too small to hold, others so 


large that they split the wood; nails 
driven into end grain and conse- 
quently of little holding power; in- 
sufficient protection for contents; 
contents not properly braced— 
these are the most obvious weak- 
nesses in the crates of average 
American shippers today. 

Weaknesses, too, that in large 
measure account for the enormous 
losses in damagéd goods that the 
American people each year are 
obliged to pay. 


HIPPERS who have looked in- 
to this matter of shipping con- 
tainers are securing startling 


results. They find that the elimina- . 


tion of damage claims and the de- 
livery of goods in uniformly better 
condition, speeds up collections 
and increases sales. 


In some instances, too, large savings 
have been effected through proper crate 
construction. 





One manufacturer is saving 350,000 
feet of lumber annually and has cut his 
shipping weights over a million pounds. 
Another saved $30,000in materials, labor 
and water transportation through rede- 
signing the container for a single product. 


pre PER crate construction is no 
longer a matter of guesswork, but is 
based on definite engineering principles 
now thoroughly established by the expe- 
rience, observation and experiment of 


ERELY add- 
ing more 
lumber to a crate 
does not necessa- 
rily increase its 
strength. Much 
moreimportant is 
the manner in 
which it is used. 
The construction 
shown above 
could easily be thrown out of plumb if dropped 
onto one ofits corners. Likewise sucha crate 
might so lose its rigidity, as a result of rough 
handling and the weaving action of a freight 
car in motion, as to force the contents to bear 
the weight of any objects that might be loaded 
on top of it. 

In the illustration below, correct construc- 
tion has saved a considerable amount of lum- 
ber. Properly applied diagonal bracing pre- 
vents the distortion and racking of a crate 
frame and renders the contents immune to the 
damage often resulting from the friction be- 

—— tween crate mem- 
bers and contents. 
Proper crate de- 
sign in all cases 
recognizes trans- 
portation hazards 
and, through least 
material properly 
applied, protects 


























WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larchin the Inland Empire; 


the U.S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
the railroads, and many large shippers 
as well. 

The Weyerhaeuser organization has 
for years been at work on ‘this problem 
—collecting and analyzing the facts, so 
that every foot of lumber it sells for crat- 
ing purposes will deliver 100% service 
and at the same time effect the greatest 
saving for the shipper. 

As a result, this organization now of- 
fers to the industrial user of crating lum- 
ber the services of a crating engineer 
who, without cost’ to you, will come into 
your plant, check up your crates, and, 
with the cooperation of your shipping 
department redesign your shipping con- 
tainers to fit in each case the products to 
be packed. 

Lumber is the standard material for 
shipping containers. For this purpose 
this organization offers to factory and in- 
dustrial buyers, from its fifteen distrib- 
uting points, ten different kinds of lum- 
ber of uniform quality and in quantities 
adequate to any shipper’s needs. 


BOOKLET outlining the principles 
ofcrate construction and explaining 
the personal service of Weyerhaeuser 
engineers will be sent on request to man- 
ufacturers who use crating lumber. 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are 
distributed through the established trade 
channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washington, with 
branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago; 1015 Lexington Bldg., Balti- 
more; and 4th and Robert Sts., St. Paul; 
and with representatives throughout the 
country. 





Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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Fifth Avenue looking north, showing one of the new towers to control traffic 


Traffic has trebled in five years— 


A way to prevent this from becoming 
an increasing menace to motorists 


LMOST three times as many cars 
crowding the streets and roads to- 
day as in 1916—9,500,000 as com- 

pared with 3,500,000. 


On Fifth Avenue, New York, a system of con- 
trol by towers and lights has been installed to 
meet this alarming increase in traffic. Between 
34th and 59th Streets all Avenue traffic moves 
and halts at the same time. 


It has become imperative everywhere that 
precautions be taken to prevent accidents from 
increasing traffic. 


Tests which the San Francisco Police have 
conducted revealed the startling fact that the 
brakes of every fourth car are in dangerous 
condition. 


Don’t let any emergency find your car with 
faulty brakes. The chart at the right shows how 
quickly you should be able to stop. Have your 
brakes inspected regularly by your garage 
man. 


Perhaps you need new brake lining. Ordinary 
woven lining wears down quickly and unevenly 
—it may fail unexpectedly. It grabs and slips 
after the first few hundred miles. You can 
never be sure that your brakes will hold. 





40% more material—hydraulic compressed 


To overcome these faults of ordinary brake lin- 
ing, Thermoid Hydraulic Compressed Brake 
Lining has been perfected. It maintains its 
gripping power even when worn as thin as 
cardboard. 


40% more material than can be put into 
ordinary brake lining is compressed under hAy- 
draulic pressure of 2,000 pounds into a tight, 
close-textured mass. Each layer of material in 
Thermoid is Grapnalized. This exclusive proc- 
ess makes it oilproof and waterproof. Brakes 
lined with Thermoid can never grab or slip. 


Because of its unfailing efficiency, the manu- 
facturers of 50 of the leading cars and trucks use 
Thermoid. 


Don’t take any more chances with faulty 
brakes. Next time you need new brake lining, 
specify Thermoid. 


4 

Write for ‘‘The Dangers of Faulty Brakes,” 

the first complete publication on the subject 
ever published. Sent free. 


THERMOID RUBBER COM PANY 
Factory and Main Offices: Trenton, New Jersey 


New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, Atlanta, 
Boston, Cleveland, Seattle, London, Paris, Turin. 


ral e Lining 


Hydraulic Compressed 


Makers of ‘‘Thermoid- Hardy Universal Joints’’ and ‘‘Thermoid Crolide Compound Tires’’ 


SPEED 
RATE PER HOUR 


— 
(ole 


(0 mn —.0) 














Copyrighted by Thermmand Rubber Compory, (49 





Famous Thermoid Standard Chart of stopping dis- 
tances, now approved by Police Officials and Auto- 
motive Engineers. Chart shows distances in which car 
should stop if brakes are efficient. Brakes lined with 
Thermoid meet these standards. : 





Ordinary 
woven lining 


Notice the loosely 
woven texture. 
. 


Wears down quick- 
ly and unevenly. 
Loses 
its gripping power 
as it wears. 


Thermoid 
Brake Lining 


Hydraulic 
Compressed. 
Notice the compact 
texture. 
Wears down slowly. 
Gives uniform grip- 
ping surface until 
worn wafer thin. 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
wrong. He couldn’t be what he is and be 
the fool he looks. And he doesn’t do any- 
thing. He’s never questioned me. He’s 
never questioned anyone. He just sits 
there and watches and watches—like— 


‘like a Buddha.” 


Nor did the weeks which followed alter 
the situation. Jamieson reported to the 
bank officials that in his opinion there had 
been no robbery. Burton concurred. They 
had arrived at the definite conclusion that 
the money had never reached the bank. 
In answer to Cliff’s statement that it had, 
they admitted that Cliff believed so—but 
was in error. Cliff refused to be convinced, 
and thus established more firmly than ever 
in their minds the fact that he was innocent 
of complicity in the crime. It was the 
theory of Jamieson and Burton that in 
securing the unusually large amount of 
cash from the district Federal Reserve 
Bank to meet the heavy pay rolls of that 
particular day, a miscount had been made 
at the sending source and the checking up 
at the Third National had been faulty. 
True, the accounts of the Federal Reserve 
Bank showed no surplus of one hundred 
thousand dollars, but both Jamieson and 
Burton were optimistic that it would even- 
tually come to light. 

Cliff Wallace knew that he had been 
successful. No hint of suspicion had fallen 
upon him. The worst that had been said 
against him was that he had been careless 
in counting the money as it came into his 
vaults. He was sorrowful about that—os- 
tentatiously so, just as he would normally 
have exhibited grief at any suggestion of in- 
efficiency. The bank officials did not blame 
him. Most of them had climbed the ladder 
slowly and they were familiar with the 
nagging routine of the paying teller’s cage, 
the inevitable liability to error. Undoubt- 
edly, they thought, the money would ap- 
pear eventually. It was absurd to doubt 
Clifford Wallace. Two detectives had 
shadowed him meticulously. The orderly 
existence of the chief paying teller was un- 
altered. He went his way serenely. 

To Wallace it seemed more than worth 
the trouble. Lying in the vaults of the 
City Trust was one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in cash, an amount sufficient-to yield 
seven thousand income invested with mod- 
erate acumen. That meant leisure and 
ease for himself and Phyllis through life. 
He did not want anything more. He knew 
that he would never again be tempted to 
crime; not that he was morally opposed 
to it, but because it wasn’t worth the 
danger. 

One hundred thousand dollars was ade- 
quate to their needs. He had planned this 
thing for two years. Now it had been 
worked successfully. 

If it only wasn’t for Jim Hanvey, those 
wide-staring eyes. He couldn’t get away 
from those eyes, from the insolent indolence 
of the man, his apparent indifference to the 
mystery he was supposed to be solving. 
All day he lounged around the bank; ig- 
norant, bunglesome, awkward, inactive. He 
inspected no books, asked no questions, ex- 
hibited no suspicion of Cliff Wallace. Yet 
Cliff felt those inhuman eyes focused upon 
him at all times. And that incident of 
Hanvey’s presence at the cage when he 
cashed Phyllis’ pay-roll check—that was 
fraught with deep significance. 

“He suspects me,” proclaimed the pay- 
ing teller furiously to his accomplice. ‘‘He 
knows that I did it and is just trying to 
find out how.’” 

She held his hand between both of hers. 
“T’m afraid, Cliff. Horribly afraid.” 

“Tf he’d only say something! I wish 
he’d arrest me.” 

** Chiff !”” 

“T mean it. If he’d arrest me they’d 
prosecute, and they couldn’t possibly con- 
vict. They haven’t a thing on me. I’d be 
acquitted in jig time. Then he could go to 
the devil—Hanvey and those fish eyes of 
his. I’d be safe then—even if they found 
out later that I had done it.” 

“You mean that you couldn’t be tried 
twice for the same offense?”’ 

pebhat's ity 

“Then why not induce them to—to 
prosecute?” 

He shook his head. “I can’t. I’ve 
tried it, but old Warren and Garet Jenkins 
are convinced that I’m innocent. Jamieson 
and Burton both believe the money never 
got to the bank. And Hanvyey just sits 
around like a hoot owl at noon and does 
nothing. It’s Hanyey I’m afraid of. He 
saat ! The only thing he doesn’t know is 

ow!’ 
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Two more weeks passed. Wallace’s hope 
that Hanvey would depart proved ill- 
founded. The big, awkward man was there 
at eight o’clock every morning, and there 
he remained until the books were closed 
at night. He spoke to nobody save in the 
most casual way. Every other employe of 
the bank came to take him for granted. 
They were interested in him at first, but 
later accepted him as they accepted the 
marble pillars which stubbed the lobby. He 
was big and lumbering and uncouth, and 
gradually they forgot his reputation as a 
bank detective. 

But Clifford Wallace did not forget. In 
his eyes there had been born a hunted, 
haunted look. Hanvey’s flabby, rather 
coarse face had a hypnotic effect upon him. 
He found himself wondering what obliqui- 
tous course this man was pursuing, what 
method there might be in his madness of 
inactivity. He felt like an ill man who 
finds himself daily in the room with a coffin. 
Hanvey’s stolid demeanor generated an 
association of ideas that was irresistibly 
horrible. 

It was obvious that Hanvey suspected 
something, someone; equally plain that 
he did not suspect anyone else in that bank. 
It must be, then, that he did suspect Cliff. 
And then he commenced visiting Cliff’s 


cage, 

He did it only afew times. His manner 
was friendly, almost apologetic. But he 
had a mean insinuating way of appearing 
at the cage door and rattling the knob. 
Cliff would whirl and find those dull in- 
human eyes blinking slowly at him. 

“Can I come in, Mr. Wallace?” And 
then once inside the cage: “‘Jest wanted to 
pass the time of day with you.” 

Invariably, then, the same formula. A 
browsing around the tiny cage. A peeping 
into the money-stocked vault of the paying 
teller. ‘‘Gosh! That’s a heap of money.” 

“Yes.”’ Cliff found himself on edge when 
Hanvey was in his cage. 

“Never knew there was that much money 
in the world.” 

Damn the man! Always obvious in his 
speech. 

“Didn’t you?” 

“Nope. Sure didn’t.” 

Hanvey never mentioned the robbery. 
His indifference must be studied; all part of 
a net-spreading process. Cliff was fright- 
ened. He recalled the adage that a de- 
tective can err a thousand times and yet 
win; the criminal cannot afford to slip 
once. He regulated his daily life scrupu- 
lously. At the end of another month he 
again deposited his regular amount of say- 
ings. He saw to it that Phyllis did the 
same. But the strain was telling on him. 
His appetite had gone, dark circles ap- 
peared under his eyes. He wished daily 
that he’d be summoned into Warren’s office 
to face the thing out with Jim Hanvey. He 
knew they couldn’t convict, that they 
didn’t have a thing against him. Even the 
box in which reposed their hundred thou- 
sand dollars stood in the name of Mrs. 
Harriet Dare, Phyllis’ dead sister. Before 
her death Phyllis had been authorized in 
writing to be permitted to the box. Cliff 
had taken care that the box remained in 
the name of the estimable and defunct lady. 

He became moody and depressed, ob- 
sessed with speculation as to what was 
happening behind the bovinely expression- 
less face of the detective. The man’s coun- 
tenance was blank, but Cliff was no fool—he 
knew that it masked an alert mind. True, 
he’d seen no indication of that alertness, 
but he knew that it must be so. And 
Hanvey’s inactivity was telltale. Hanvey 
knew that he had done it, and was waiting 
with oxlike patience to discover how. 

Sooner or later he’d learn. How, Cliff 
didn’t know. But no scheme is so perfect 


. that it can stand the test of unflagging and 


unceasing surveillance. And when he did 
learn—Cliff shuddered. He knew full well 
what they did to crooked bank employes. 
Robert Warren would be hard in such a 
situation—very hard, merciless. 

Then came another big pay-roll day, and 
Phyllis’ weekly visit with the modest check 
from her firm. This time Hanvey fell into 
line behind her. Cliff saw him coming, 
and his face blanched. Phyllis noticing his 
pallor turned and stared into the expression- 
less countenance of the big unkempt de- 
tective. The color receded from her cheeks, 
too, and her hand trembled visibly as she 
shoved her satchel through the little win- 
dow of Cliff’s cage. : 

His fingers were trembling as he counted 
the money. He chatted with Phyllis, the 
effort being visible and unnatural. 
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After a year’s service 


Ordinary flat finish white paint (the 


Ordinary flat finish 
white paint, highly The 
magnified. 


taken under the microscope show 
why one collected dirt while the 


board on the left) compared with 
Barreled Sunlight (on the right). 


Barreled Sunlight, 
magnified to same de- 
gree. 


accompanying photographs 


other remained white. 


Find out now through 


the microscope 


How the white paint you buy will look 
after a year’s service 





Institute of 
Barreled Sun- 


Massachusetts 
Technology. 
light was selected by the 
world’s greatest technical 
institution for use in its 
own buildings. 





Grinnell Plant. 
The interior of this well- 
known fire’ extinguisher 
plant is painted with Bar- 
reled Sunlight. 











Barreled Sunlight has made 
walls and woodwork in this 
kitchen white and wash- 
able as tile. 


@Save the surface and 


Barreled 


All white paint looks well when first 
applied. How will it look when it has been 
on walls or woodwork six months or a year? 


That is the question you should answer 
in selecting your interior white paint. 


Taken under the microscope the photo- 
graph of ordinary flat finish white paint 
above shows with startling clearness why 
most white walls and woodwork collect dirt. 


The surface of such paint is seen to be 
actually rough and porous to an astonishing 
degree. In this surface dirt and dust catch 
readily—and stick. A permanently soiled, 
spotty finish soon results. 


Notice in the circle on the right, the 
photograph of Barreled Sunlight. Seen 
even through this powerful lens it is 
smooth and unbroken! 


That is why Barreled Sunlight resists all 
forms of dirt. It offers no lodging place 
for the tiny dust particles. Smudges can- 
not sink in. It can be washed clean like 
tile—even after years of service. 


Barreled Sunlight is being used today in 
buildings of every description—apartment 
houses, office buildings, stores, hotels, 
industrial plants, etc. Ideal also for wood- 
work throughout the house and for the walls 
of bathroom, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


Made by the exclusive Rice Process, 
Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to remain 
white longer than any gloss paint or enamel 
applied under the same conditions. Easy to 
apply. Flows readily and leaves no brush 
marks. Comes ready mixed in cans from 
half-pint to five-gallon size—barrels and 
half-barrels. 


If your dealer does not carry Barreled Sunlight 
communicate with us for name of nearest distributor. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and main offices 


8 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


New York—Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell St. 


And 50 other distributing points in the United States 
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PENNANT 
_ SALTED PEANUTS 


Eat “Planters 
Pennant Salted Peanuts”— 
chase away that “hungry 
feeling”. At the office in 
the forenoon, when you just 
can’t wait for lunch-time, 
satisfy your craving for a bite 
with “Planters Pennants.” 
Or if you miss your lunch, 
“Pennants” are just the thing 
to fill the long gap between 
breakfast and supper. They 
are the ideal “desk-lunch”. 


You’ll like “Planters Pennants”! 
You'll agree that their crisp, 
salty flavor can’t be beat. 
There is a very particular 
method of roasting “Pennants” 
ina combination of rich vege- 
table oils that accounts for 
their delicious flavor. And for 
a nickel you get a glassine 
bag full of these big selected 
nuts! ‘ 


Food value? “Pennants” have 
more actual nourishment than 
anything else you can buy for 
5c. They’re an actual and 
natural aid to digestion 
because of their high oil 
content. A 5c bag of 

“Planters Pennants” 

is as rich as a slice 

of roast beef —250 

calories by actual 

test. ; 


Buy ‘‘Pennants’’ 
anywhere — 5c a 
bag—eat them any 
time. 


Planters Nut and 
Chocolate Co. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Suffolk, Va. Chicago 
New York Boston 

San Francisco 


| Lrerywhere in ie : 
the hed Pennantbags” 
Eat them daily for hianshicrieray health 
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The girl moved away and Hanvey looked 
after her trim blue-suited -figure. Then he 
turned his froglike eyes back to Cliff Wal- 
lace and blinked in that maddening way 
of his. 

“Durned pretty girl.” 

““Yes.’”’ He was short, nerves ajangle. 

“Friend of yours?” 


‘‘ Awful pretty girl.” 

Hanvey moved away. Cliff staring after 
his waddling figure restrained with diffi- 
culty an impulse to scream. And when he 
left the bank that day he did something he 
had seldom done before in his life—he took 
a drink of whisky. Then he went to see 
Phyllis. 

He was but a nervous shell of himself 
when he took her riding that night. Hewas 
a victim to nerves. Insomnia had gripped 
him—insomnia interrupted by a succession 
of nightmares in which he was hounded by 
a pair of glassy eyes which blinked slowly, 
interminably. 

“Tt’s all off, Phyllis.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Hanvey knows I did it. Sooner or later 
he’ll figure out how.” 

“T thought— to- -day— when he hung over 
the counter 

“T’m afraid he’s about worked it out. 
We’re near the ragged edge.”’ 

She commenced to ery. “‘ Cliff 

“Don’t weep. It isn’t going to do us a 
bit of good. The man is driving me crazy. 
I tell you there’s only one thing to do.”’ 

“And th at is lt 

““Confess.”’ 

**Oh-h-h!”’ 

He laughed bitterly. ‘‘Don’t worry. 
They’ll never know you had anything to 
do with it. You get the money out in the 
morning. Bring it to me just as it stands— 
wrapped in brown paper. I'll carry it to 
old man Warren. I'll offer to solve the 
mystery and see that the money is returned 
in exchange for a promise of immunity.” 

“Will he keep his promise?”’ 

“Absolutely. He’s that sort. He’d not 
prosecute anyway. It would injure the 
bank’s reputation. A.bank always prefers 
to hush up this sort of thing. They prose- 
cute only when it’s been very flagrant or 
when they have to secure a conviction so 
that the bonding company will be respor- 
sible for their loss. So, to-morrow 

She rested her head briefly against his 
shoulder. ‘‘You’re right, Cliff. And I’ll be 
glad when it’s all over. So very, very 
glad. I’ve been afraid, dear.” 

She delivered the money to him at eleven 
o’clock the following morning. It was 
Saturday; the bank closed at twelve. He 
saw the eyes of Jim Hanvey blinking accus- 
ingly at him through the morning, and 
found himself trembling. Suppose Hanvey 
should accuse him at this moment, when he 
was on the verge of confession? 

Noon. The great doors of the bank were 
closed. Cliff locked his cage, tucked the 
brown paper package under his arm and 














closeted himself with the president. Dur-» 


ing the walk across the lobby he had felt 
the horrible knowing robe of the detective 
fastened upon him, leechlike. 

Thescene with Robert Warren developed 
just as he had anticipated. The president 
readily promised immunity, the cash was 
produced and counted. Warren wasshocked 
and genuinely grieved. He was considerate 


enough to refrain from questioning as to 
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the identity of the accomplice, although 
Cliff felt that the man knew. 

Of course, he said, Cliff could consider 
himself discharged. The matter would 
never become known; the bank sought no 
such notoriety. Mr. Warren trusted that, 
this would be a lesson to Cliff; he was 
sure that conscience had wrung this con- 
fession from the young man. Cliff acted 
his part adequately. 

But all the time his heart was singing. A 
load had been removed. His fear of Jim 
Hanvey had turned into a deep, passionate, 
personal hatred. He felt that he’d like to 
fasten his fingers in that fat, flabby throat. 

He swung out of the president’s office. 
The loss of the hundred thousand dollars 
meant little as against the relief he experi- 
enced in the freedom from fear of those 
mesmeric,expressionless eyes. As hestepped 
into the lobby he felt them fastened upon 


im. 

Cliff couldn’t resist the impulse. Pent-up 
emotion demanded expression in words. 
Cliff knew that he must tell this heavy- 
set, slow-moving man that he had been 
outwitted. He strode across the lobby and 
pulled up short before the detective. 

“Well, Hanvey, you’re too late.” 

The eyelids dropped slowly, then opened 
even more slowly. ‘“‘Huh?” 

“T beat you to it.’’ Cliff was gripped by 
a moderate hysteria. ‘‘I’ve fixed every- 
thing—for myself. You don’t get a bit of 
glory. And I wanted the satisfaction of 
telling you that I’ve known from the first 
you suspected me.” 

Jim Hanvey’s fishy eyes opened wide, 
then narrowed. His fat fingers fumbled 
awkwardly with the glittering gold tooth- 
pick. His demeanor was one of bewilder- 
ment and utter lack of comprehension. 

“What you talkin’ about, son? Sus- 
pected you of what?” 

Cliff felt suddenly cold. There was a 
disquieting ring of truth in the drawling 
voice. Was it possible that this hulk of a 
man had not suspected him, that the con- 
fession had been unnecessary? His trem- 
bling hands sought the pudgy shoulders 
of the detective. 

“*You’ve been watching me and my cage, 
haven’t you? Be 


“Sure.” 
““Well—why?”’ 
The big man’s manner was genial, 


friendly. His dull round eyes blinked and 
his voice dropped discreetly. ‘‘ Jest between 
us, son, I reckon there ain’t no harm in me 
explainin’. ’Bout three years ago Spade 
Gorman, cleverest forger in the country, 
pulled an awful neat job in Des Moines. 
Then he dropped outa sight. We ain’t 
heard nothin’ of him till Headquarters got 
the tip he was operatin’ in this district. 
We knew good and well if he was he’d 
sooner or later try to slip a bum check over 
on this bank, it bein’ the biggest one here- 
abouts. So as I know Spade pretty well 
an’ personal, they sent me down here to 
loaf around until he showed up.” 

Cliff Wallace’s hands dropped limply to 
his sides. It was hard to understand. 
“Then you weren’t even working on my 
case?”’ 

“No, I wasn’t workin’ on your case. An’ 
if you went an’ confessed anything, you 
probably done yourself an awful dirty 
trick. Far as I’m concerned, son, I ain’t 
even been interested in your case since I 
got an inside tip it had been dropped.” 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


lying, half squatting, Dorner wabbled irreso- 
lutely, his hand straying again to his hip. 

One of the policemen from the Crescent 
Hill substation loafed into view around a 
bend of the steep road. Dorner’s hand left 
his hip. The patrolman came bustling up. 
The sound of his hurrying footsteps made 
Mackellar glance about. At once the two 
humans in the bellicose group proceeded 
to become normal and a trifle sheepish, 2s 
is the way of squabblers at sight of the 
police. Jamie relaxed his hold on Bobby’s 
ruff with a sharp command to the dog to 
come to heel. Dorner scrambled to his 
feet and returned busily to his almost com- 
pleted task of tire changing. The police- 
man loitered to an inquiring stop alongside 
the three. : 

‘’Smatter?’’ he demanded tersely. 

“Nothing, sir,” spoke up Dorner with 
cheery friendliness. “‘This gentleman’s dog 
tried to take a nip at me, but he didn’t 
land. His boss yanked him back and I 


kind of slipped on—on the grease and sat 
down. That’s all.” 

As he prattled he watched closely for 
any possible effect the mystic and slightly 
emphasized word ‘‘grease’”’ might have 
upon his hearer. But this was a city patrol- 
man, not a rural constable. And as the 
Greased Road merely skirted Midwest- 
burg, there was no arrangement between 
the local police, under a new reform ad- 
ministration, and the professional runners 
of the road. Wherefore the password made 
no sense at all, and Dorner was glad he 
had spoken so conciliatingly. 

The bluecoat glanced for confirmation &t 
Mackellar, whom he knew. Jamie nodded, 
his ancestral dread of the law visualizing 
police courts and a possible magistrate’s 
nae for Bobby’s execution as a vicious 


°F That was all, of’cer,’’ said he. ‘‘Only this 
feller misjudged Bobby wrong in thinking 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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PLUMB 
Scout Axe 


stands the hard knocks 
an axe gets in camp and 
on hikes. 


Forged from a single 
piece of special analy- 
sis steel—hardened and 
double tempered and 
Plumb armor plate heat 
treated. Holds its keen 
cutting edge. Has nail 
pulling slot. 


Sold by hardware 
dealers. 





Axe alone... .$1.15 4 
—with leather 
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ITTING the nail on the head is 
not a matter of mechanical skill 
alone; it depends largely upon the hang 
of the tool. The carpenter, who drives 
nails constantly, appreciates the “‘feel”’ 
of a perfectly balanced hammer. Of 
course the carpenter uses a Plumb! 
The weight is in a chunk just back 
of the face—to give you driving power 
and accuracy. The extra size face 
makes it easy for you to hit the nail. 
The Plumb hand-comfort handle is 
formed to rest in your hand as cozily 
as a $10 bill—to give you ease and 
perfect control without the tiring grip 
necessary on ordinary hammers. 















Hitting 
the nail 


on the head 


It’s true economy to buy the Plumb. 
““They’re worth more’ because of 
Plumb special analysis steel, double 
forging, by die press and drop hammer; 
Double Life tempering — hard for ser- 
vice, tough for wear; knife-edged claws 
that pull any nail; non-rust, hand- 
forged black finish and handsome ma- 
hoganized hickory handle. 

Ask your hardware man to show 
you a Plumb. To see it is to covet 
it. To swing it is to buy it. Retire 
that hard-to-use, battered veteran and 
know the satisfaction that comes with 
using a Plumb. Price $1.50, except in 
Far West and in Canada. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Factories, Philadelphia and St. Louis 


Established 1856 


Foreign Branches and Representatives: 


Sydney Wellington Melbourne 
Sao Paulo Montevideo 
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DOUBLE LIFE 
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The feet that tread dirt-laden streets 


Disinfectant 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Kills Germs 


Streets are breeding-places for germs of 
all sorts of contagious disease. 

The same shoes that tread germ-laden 
streets enter your home and walk the floors 
of your rooms. In this way, millions of dis- 
ease germs are tracked into your home every 
day. 

Whether these germs will spread and per- 
haps inflict sickness on someone in your 
family, or whether they will be killed by 
disinfection—is a matter that rests with you. 

Proper disinfection kills germs. It also 
checks the breeding of germs. 


If your floors were cleaned once a 
week with water that contains a little “‘Lysol’”’ 
Disinfectant, they would be kept safely free 
from germ life. ‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant is asoapy 
substance that helps to clean as it disinfects. 

A few drops of ‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant, mixed 
with water, should be poured frequently into 
your sinks, toilet, drain-pipes, garbage-pails, 
tubs. Such places also breed disease germs. 
A 50c bottle makes 5 gallons of germ-killing 
solution. A 25c bottle makes 2 gallons. 

“Lysol”’ Disinfectant is also invaluable for 
personal hygiene. 


Send for free samples of other Lysol products 


You can purchase a 25c bottle of ‘“‘Lysol’’ 
Disinfectant for trial purposes at any drug 
store. We shall be glad to mail you free 
samples of the other Lysol products. 

Shall we send a sample of *‘Lysol’’ Shaving 
Cream for the men folks? Protects the 


health of the skin. Renders small cuts 
aseptically clean. We will also include a 
sample of ‘‘Lysol’’ Toilet Soap. Refreshingly 
soothing, healing and helpful for improving 
the skin. 

Send name and address on a postcard. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, Inc. 
LEHN & FINK, INc., Sole Distributors 
635 Greenwich Street, New York 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie Company. Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
the big dog tried to hurt him. It was only 
just Bobby’s play, sir.” 

Now the patrolman not only knew Jamie, 
but he knew Jamie was kennel manager for 
the august Rufus G. Belden, a magnate 
whose lightest word in the right quarters 
had sometimes sufficed to make or mar a 
policeman’s record. Urbanely he smiled 
upon the fidgeting Mackellar. With almost 
a benediction he petted the unresponsive 
head of Lochinvar Bobby. He favored the 
disheveled Dorner with a cold stare. Then 
he strolled on. 

The icy look wherewith he had swept the 
driver had taken in the details of abraded 
throat and of the torn coat lying beside 
him. Also it had conned and rightly tabu- 
lated the two increasingly red lumps on the 
driver’s jaw, even asit had appraised Jamie’s 
barked knuckles. 

“Best be on your way,” he adjured 
Dorner over his shoulder as he continued 
his beat. 

Dorner was more than willing to obey 
the hint. The tire was in place by this 
time. The driver slung his kit aboard and 
made for his perch. As he passed Bobby 
he cast a furtive look at the departing blue- 
coat’s back. Then he took a chance. He 
landed an emphatic kick on the dog’s ribs. 
In practically the same motion he swung 
himself up to the seat, far out of reach of 
canine reprisal. Then he pressed the self- 
starter and got under way with astounding 
speed, considering the size of his truck. 

The kick, thanks to its deliverer’s haste, 
smote glancingly. It stung rather than 
hurt. But it was the first kick Bobby had 
ever known since his long-vanished puppy 
days in Lucius Frayne’s Lochinvar Ken- 
nels. With a wild-beast roar, Bobby hurled 
himself at the man who had offered him 
this vile affront. But Malachi Dorner was 
well out of reach. Jamie dragged the dog 
back from under the truck wheels. He 
himself was white with wrath at the cow- 
ardly action. 

“Come down here and finish it!’’ he 
shrilled, heedless now of the chance that 
the policeman might hear him. ‘‘Come 
down here, you dog-kicking swine! I rg 

The truck sped uphill, leaving him shak- 
ing an impotent and knuckle-torn fist after 
its grinning driver. Mackellar released 
Bobby and stooped to pick up his own 
damaged coat. 

“Quiet down, Bobby boy,’’ soothed Jamie 
as the dog continued to snarl in helpless 
rage after the vanishing truck. ‘‘We both 
made rare fools of ourselves, you and I. 
And what have we got to show for it? 
Here’s my best everyday coat ripped to 
ribbons. And there’s you, with a kick in 
the ribs to shame you. The coat’ll mend 
sooner than you’ll be forgetting that same 
kick, if I know anything about the inside of 
your brain, Bobby lad. But that’s all the 
good it’ll do you. So why not cool down 
like me? Losh, but these knuckles of mine 
begin to sting me! Not so bad as them two 
taps on the jaw are fashing him, says you? 
fon right you are, Bobby, like you’re apt 
to be.” 

Bobby, at the fascinatingly frequent 
repetition of his own name, deigned to 
cease growling murderously up the hill in 
the wake of the departed truck and to give 
something of his usual heed to his master’s 
harangue. 

“So that’s that, Bobby boy,” resumed 
Jamie as he tucked his wrecked coat under 
his arm and resumed his journey downhill. 
“And let it be a warning to you never to 
try to be human. When two dogs fly at 
one the other in the street we call them 
brute beasts, Bobby. But how about two 
grown men—men with souls and intellects 
and pants and all that, Bobby? Here I and 
that stranger don’t even know each other’s 
names! And yet before we’d seen each 
other sixty seconds we were acting like we 
was two mongrels in the dog pound. Fine 
examples to set you, Bobby lad! Mistress 
will scold and ask me when do I plan to 
grow up, Bobby. I’d best get this poor 
coat mended downtown and say I cut up 
my knuckles stumbling against a door. 
Come on and stop havering.” 

He strode downhill at a swinging gait, 
Bobby trotting at his side. The little Scot 
was trying to walk and talk himself out of 
his ground swell of rage against the man 
who had tackled him and kicked his dog. 
Thus again he drifted into speech. 

“T was wrong to scold you, Bobby,” he 
said contritely. “‘ You pitched into him be- 
cause he manhandled me, just as I tried to 
pitch into him when he kicked you. That 
was fine stuff, Bobby lad. I’m apologizing 
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to you for calling you a fool. It’s asplendid 
breed of fool who takes such risks just to 
stand by his pal. Did ye see him reach 
back to his hip, Bobby? Twice he did it. 
Was it a gun or a flask he wanted? In the 
old days when a man reached for his hip 
t’other feller would hold up his hands and 
look scared. Nowadays t’other feller holds 
out his hands and looks hopeful. But 
I’m doubting he was offering us a drink, 
Bobby boy. Maybe the cop did us no ill 
turn strolling in on us all when he did.” 

It was perhaps a fortnight later that a 
sample batch of summer climate was tossed 
into mid-April as a specimen of what might 
be looked for in mid-July. The cool of the 
Northern spring was changed in a trice into 
torrid August weather that endured for two 
days thereafter and broke up in a spectacu- 
lar thunderstorm. 

With the thermometer deserting the for- 
ties for the nineties, the heavy-coated col- 
lies of Beldencroft panted and fretted and 
drank much water and sought out cool 
angles of their runs to drowse in. The 


premature change got on their hair-trigger 


nerves. Their great blankets of unshed 
outer-and-inner coats caused them acute 
discomfort. 

Lochinvar Bobby carried the heaviest 
coat at Beldencroft. But his luck was 
greater than that of his kennel brethren, 
for he could lounge at ease in a cool cellar 
or wander down to the brook and put its 
chilly waters to far more practical use 
than had been intended by the landscape 
gardener who had designed its ornamental 
course. 

At midnight of the hot spell’s second day 

Bobby lay asleep on the handkerchief- 
sized veranda of Jamie Mackellar’s cot- 
tage. His tawny coat was still damp from 
immersion in the brook, and on the porch 
corner he could catch the faintest tinge of a 
breeze which wafted from the northeast. 
Apart from this tiny breeze the night was 
breathless. The sky was murkily lurid 
where the city’s lights tinged its low-hanging 
clouds. From the horizon’s rim in two 
directions pulsed and ever intensified a 
shimmer of heat lightning. 
« Bobby got up once or twice in search of 
a cooler or softer section of the porch 
boards for his nap. Failing to find what he 
sought, he would lay himself down again, 
sighing, and with a discouraged bump of 
his mighty body. The heat and the breath- 
lessness were making him pant as though’ 
from a long gallop, for it is through the 
tongue alone that a dog can perspire. 

After one of these vain quests for a spot 
that should be mysteriously cool and soft, 
Bobby checked himself as he was about to 
lie down. His tired body stiffened. Up 
went his chiseled nose to the faint breeze. 
His nostrils drew in quick whiffs of air. 
That air was tainted vaguely with some- 
thing which caused Bobby’s hackles to 
bristle. His teeth began to show in some- 
thing which looked like a smile and was not 
a smile. Far down in his shaggy throat a 
half-audible growl was born. 

Even as humans tabulate folk by their 
faces, so do dogs remember them by their 
odor. The dog is the most nearsighted of 
all domestic animals, and his uncanny scent 
and hearing serve him in the place of vision. 

To-night, borne on the fitful puff of 
northeast breeze, came to Lochinvar Bobby 
a far-off odor which awakened not alone 
recollection, but wrath as well. A second 
and stronger whiff of breeze verified the 
scent. Bobby forgot his search for a com- 
fortable sleeping place. He remembered 
only a man who had assailed his adored 
master and who had inflicted on himself the 
unforgivable, unforgetable insult of a kick. 

Lochinvar Bobby cleared the low porch 
rail and made for the northeast. The 
largest of the kennel runs was in his path. 
He circled two sides of this at a tearing 
gallop. That was quite enough for the 
seven young dogs who, because of the heat, 
had been left out there for the night. To 
their feet sprang the imprisoned pack as 
Bobby sped halfway around their inclosure, 
and the night’s silences were split by fran- 
tic barking from seven rackety throats. 

The clangor, of course, was taken up 
instantly by every other collie in the Bel- 
dencroft kennels, for even better than dog 
men do collies know how to translate a 
bark. If some lonely or sentimental or 
cranky dog in the kennels had begun to 
bark, in order to voice his woes, not a collie 
would have echoed him. But the vocal 
efforts of the aroused septet bespoke indig- 
nation and much angry excitement. Such 
a bark never goes unanswered. Thus fifty- 
odd strong-lunged collies shattered the 
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midnight with a galaxy of din. The place 
was in a turmoil. 

Bobby, the unconscious cause of it all, 
did not heed or stay. Every stride was 
bringing to him more distinctly that fury- 
provoking scent. Raging, he sped on. 

Malachi Dorner, of Canada and St. 
Louis and points between, was in the mid- 
dle of his night’s southward drive—at one 
dollar and seventy-five cents a mile—and 
planned to skirt and pass Midwestburg be- 
fore one o’clock in the morning. For his 
cleverly constructed and pneumatic-tired 
truck was heavy laden with goods whose 
market value increased at every southerly 
mile of the journey, and he wanted to leave 
the ungreased city far behind him as soon 
as might be. . 

The garage and road house where he was 
scheduled to make his next twelve-hour 
halt—or stache, in the vernacular of his 
trade—was but seventy miles beyond. If 
by putting on extra speed he could convert 
an hour or so of driving into an hour or so 
of extra sleep, so much the better. He 
stepped on the accelerator. His nerves, 
like those of the Beldencroft collies, were 
frayed and on edge from the heat. 

Dorner was topping Crescent Hill when 
he put on an extra burst of speed. At the 
hill’s summit was the gaudy Belden estate. 
Then would come the steep pitch down into 
the edge of Midwestburg, and after that 
the smooth miles of open and friendly and 
well-greased country, with the hospitable 
garage and road house ahead. 

Up the easy slope toward Beldencroft 
sped the truck. Dorner put on more gas. 
He knew he must use the brakes more than 
he liked on the steep and winding pitch 
beyond the crest. Hence the extra speed 
on the easier incline. As he topped the 
gentle rise he did not bother to ease up on 
the gas. The furlong of more level road 
was an ideal sprinting place. 

The overstrained treads gripped the 
smooth stretch and the truck sprang for- 
ward. One of the tires incidentally gripped 
a semiflat and keen-edged shard of glass, 
remnant of a broken milk bottle dropped 
there from a wagon an hour earlier. The 
shard was lengthwise across the tire’s way, 
and it cut like a knife blade. 

The truck was going at something over 
thirty miles an hour. The collapse of the 
tire gave a wrench to the front axle which 
all but tore the steering wheel from Dor- 
ner’s careless grip. Too late, the man 
twisted the wheel back into line. The 
truck had swerved an inch too far. Its 
right front wheel smote with terrific force 
the first of a heap of piled telephone poles 
which adorned that section of the road 
edge in preparation for a branch line to be 
run into the city. 

The axle snapped like rotten wood under 
the jarring impact. The truck careened 
drunkenly, plowed its way a little deeper 
into the heap of prostrate poles and banged 
to a halt. Dorner was flung hard against 
the steering wheel, and clung convulsively 
to it in order to keep his balance on the 
sideways-listing seat. There he sat till the 
breath, expelled by the colliding of dia- 
phragm with unyielding steering wheel, 
came back to his deflated lungs. Then, 
shaking both fists heavenward, Malachi 
Dorner launched into a pyrotechnic mono- 
logue addressed to his Creator. 

At best it is not pleasant to ditch a car 
and smash an axle, at midnight, a mile or 
more from the nearest garage. But when 
one is carrying cargo salable at many thou- 
sand dollars, and when that cargo is of a 
sort confiscatory by law, the situation be- 
comes all at once acute. Nor was the inci- 
dent likely to enhance Dorner’s popularity 
or wage value in the eyes of his Canadian 
employers. The driver’s brimstone ha- 
rangue to high heaven took on a note of 
added fervor. As if in chorus to his solo, 
a fanfare of wild barking surged forth upon 
the night. 

Then, after swearing himself breathless 
again, Dorner decided on his only course. 
A hundred yards or more in front of him 
was the big estate he remembered so well. 
Thence, apparently, came the reverberant 
volley of barks. The best thing to do was 
to go thither, ask for the use of the tele- 
phone and call up the nearest greased 
garage. A wrecking crew could reach the 
spot in short order. 

The hour was late. The road was lonely 
and was ill-patrolled by the police. It was 
not likely that any outsider would inter- 
fere. At worst he would reach his sleep- 
ing place somewhat later than he had 
hoped to. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Young feet 
should have 


a chance 


HE feet of young growing girls are 

tender and easily distorted. 
Equipped with proper shoes—Educa- 
tors, they will grow up shapely and 
strong, as nature intended. 


Don’t bend and twist young feet out 
of shape in narrow, bone-crumpling 
shoes. Give them a chance. 


The vogue of today is trending more 
and more to a sensible shoe with room 
for all five toes. Insist on Educator 
Shoes because they are made scientifi- 
cally to “let the feet grow as they 
should.’’ Your daughter will never 
know the meaning of corns, fallen 
arches and other foot troubles in later 
life if she wears Educators. They will 
suit you too. Conservative, good looks, 
and oh, so comfortable! All the family 
should wear them. 


Our interesting booklet ‘‘Bent Bones 
Make Frantic Feet’’ will tell you some 
startling foot facts. Send for it. 


Phone your local TEL-U-WHERE 


Bureau for name of nearest dealer. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 14 High St., Boston, Mass. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
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O FULLY appreciate how Sellers in 30 years has blazed the way for greater kitchen convenience, 
you need only seat yourself before one of these beautiful and complete kitchen cabinets. 


The unusual ease with which things are done—the many wants, usually ignored, which this cabinet antic- 
ipates, will at once be evident. At present reduced prices, and with its many unusual conveniences, the 
Sellers is undoubtedly the greatest value in our 30 years’ experience. Thousands of dollars extra are added 
to the cost of the Sellers each year, to give you these extra conveniences. Some of them are described 
below. Read these descriptions. Then judge for yourself if you can be fully served without them. 


Sellers experts found early in the history 
of the kitchen cabinet that the lifting of 
heavy loads of flour, to fill the flour bin, 
must be eliminated. So the now famous 
AUTOMATIC LOWERING FLOUR BIN 
was perfected. This bin comes down 
level with the work table where you fill 
it with ease. Then with a little lift it 
swings back into place. No heavy lifting 
or treacherous climbing is necessary. 
Another feature which women im- 
mediately appreciated was the snow 
white, sanitary Porceliron Work Table. 


“ 

Women, we found, were complaining 
of ants and other 
insects which got 
into their cabi- 
nets. To make this 
impossible in the 
Sellers, the fa- 
mous Ant-Proof 
Casters were in 
vented. By the in- 
genious use of 
borax powder, ants and other insects are 
effectively barred. 

In this same year the first Glass Drawer 
Pulls were used, because they are more 
sanitary, will not rust, corrode, etc. 





With most kitchen cabinets women 
found it hard to get pots and pans from 
the lower cupboard. To overcome this 
trouble: on the 
Sellers, a device 
was perfected 
‘4 which automati- 
#4] cally brought the 
| lower shelf out as 
the door opened. 
This improve- 
ment makes it 
possible for the worker at the cabinet to 
reach needed pots or pans from her chair, 
without digging into the dark cupboard. 
Just recently this has been improved so 
that now both shelves are automatically 
brought forward. . 

“ 











Dirt and dust frequently work their 
way in under the sliding top and down 


into the cupboard of the ordinary kitchen 
cabinet. So that Sellers users would not 
be troubled with this, we designed the 
Dust-Proof Base Top underneath the 
Porceliron Work Table. This invisible 
top keeps the inside of the lower cabinet 
section absolutely dust-proof. 

For several years our experts exper- 
imented with a finish that would be 
beautiful yet resist atmospheric changes 
in the average kitchen. The result was 
our handsome Oil, Hand-Rubbed Finish, 
which was applied to all Sellers cabinets 
beginning in 1905. No superior Golden 
Oak finish has ever been used. 

For greater durability all Sellers Kitch- 
en Cabinets were built with Dovetail 
Joints instead of ordinary construction. 

While Sellers Cabinets had always 
been made in the standard size, our in- 
vestigations among hundreds of women 
proved that many homes could use a 
larger size more conveniently. It was due 
to this fact that the first beautiful Sellers 
Mastercraft model with a capacity of over 
400 articles was placed on the market. 
This is the model shown in the picture 
—the ideal size for the average family. 

Today the Sellers shows the results of 
30 years of constant endeavor. Never 
in all those years have we ceased in our 
search for practical improvements. In 
1920 Sellers introduced the wonderful 
Apartment Kitchen Cabinet—the small- 
est cabinet built. This innovation now 
makes it possible for thousands and 
thousands of apartment dwellers to en- 
joy the Sellers. To make it more widely 
available, the Sellers Apartment Cab- 
inet is made in three sizes: (1) full size; 
(2) to fit in space under high windows; 
(3) to fit under a low window. 

Another event of importance in this 
year was the introduction of the beau- 
tiful Sellers Majestic, the largest cabinet 
made. To furnish real convenience in 
extra large kitchens, this larger size was 
needed. Therefore, Sellers produced it. 


In this past year three of the most im- 
portant of all Sellers improvements were 
brought out. One is the Double Base 
Shelf Extender referred to. 

“ . 

Another is the Extending Drawer 
Section under the work table. As the work 
table is drawn 
out the drawer 
section comes 
withit. Whenthe 
table is fully ex- 
tended and cov- 
ered with things, 
you pull the 
drawer out and 
reach into it just the same as usual. You 
can always get what you need from the 
drawer. This is one of the greatest im- 
provements ever made. Alone, it would 
cause many women to choose the Sellers. 








The third im- 
provement is the 
new Silverware 
Drawer just 
above the roll 
curtain. Itisplush 
lined and a most 
convenient place 
for the knives, forks and spoons in fre- 
quent use in the average home. 

In addition there is an added drawer 
and 20% more shelf capacity in the base. 

These are just a few of the main fea- 
tures. Many more are discussed in our 
Blue Book. 














“ 


A Sellers costs no more than any other 
good kitchen cabinet. And it costs only 
about half as muchas building-in a cabinet. 
Besides, no built-in cabinet ever has the 
many wonderful features of the Sellers. 
Occupies only the space of your kitchen 
table. 

See a demonstration. Your dealer will 
gladly arrange terms to suit your in- 
come. In the meantime, write for a FREE 
copy of the new Sellers Blue Book. It 
pictures and describes all Sellers cabinets 
and features. (326) 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY * ELWOOD, INDIANA 
Canadian Branch of Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 
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THE FAMOUS AUTOMATIC 
LOWERING FLOUR BIN 
-—A SELLERS INVENTION 
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enduring beauty—Brenlin 





At left, the flimsy, loosely 


woven material in ordinary 
window shades; at right, 
the fine, strong, closely 


woven fabric in Brenlin 





Scratch a piece of ordinary 
window shade material 
lightly. Tiny particles of 
chalk or clay ‘‘filling”’ fall 
out. Brenlin has no filling 





Every foot of Brenlin is 
finished by hand by experts 
for beauty of appearance, 
long wear, and smooth 
operation 


wear of an ordinary window shade. Every 
step in the making of Brenlin is closely 
watched to make sure of that. 

The cloth from which it is made is finer and 
more closely woven—like linen in texture. The 
number of threads per inch in every bolt is counted 
to make certain it is fine and strong enough to go 
into a Brenlin shade. 

Such fabric needs none of the chalk or clay “fill- 
ing”? that causes cracks and pinholes in ordinary 
shades. Brenlin has no “filling.” 

And experts apply by hand the beautiful colors 
that resist fading and will not show water spots. 

At every step /ong wear is built into Brenlin 
window shades. 

Rich and beautiful in a wide range of colorings 
is Brenlin. It is supple, not stiff, yet always hangs 
straight and smooth. 

See Brenlin Duplex, made for perfect harmony 
with a different color on each side. 

Look for the name Brenlin perforated on the edge. 
If you don’t know where to get this long-wearing 
window shade material, write us; we'll see that you 
are supplied. 


Bree gives you two or three times the 


“How to shade and decorate your windows 
correctly” —free 

We have your copy of this very readable and 
instructive booklet on how to increase the beauty 
of your home with correct shading and decoration 
of your windows. Send for it. Actual samples of 
Brenlin in several colors will come with it. 

For windows of less importance Camargo or 
Empire shades give you best value in shades made 
the ordinary way. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY, Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The oldest window shade house in America.” 


Factories: Cincinnat, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New York City, 
Philadelphia, Dallas, Texas, and Portland, Ore. Owner of the good will and 
Hanp MapeE 


trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 
? .) 


 _ the long-wearing 
Winpow SHADE material 
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(Continued from Page 79) 

Reasoning himself thus into calmness, 
Malachi Dorner got up from his tilted 
seat and began to make his way to earth. 
He chose the side of the truck highest in 
air, lest his weight cause the precariously 
swaying vehicle to topple. It was a long 
way to the ground. Malachi Dorner began 
the descent backward, as if climbing down 
aladder. He did not finish the descent at all. 

From the seat to the top of a dished 
wheel he made his first step. Thence 
gropingly he lowered his exploring foot to 
the wheel’s hub. As his toe found and bal- 
anced itself on the slanting surface Malachi 
Dorner addressed his Maker once more, 
this time in a-screech of astonished pain, 
and instinctively he swarmed up the tilted 
side of the truck to the safety of the seat. 

Lochinvar Bobby, following the guid- 


‘ance of his own unerring nose, had swept 


down the driveway of Beldencroft and out 
into the highroad. Body low, tiny white 
feet flying, he dashed along in dead silence 
toward two dimmed and slanted car lights. 
He reached and passed these lights. From 
the skies or elsewhere was descending into 
his reach the body of the man whose scent he 
had caught—the man who had kicked him, 
the man who was his master’s foe and his. 

Bobby was too much in earnest to use 
finesse, far too angry to give voice. He 
sprang upward, his mighty jaws driving 
for the nearest and most obvious part of 
Malachi Dorner’s anatomy. Through trou- 
sers seat and underclothes and skin and 
flesh sheared the curved fangs, grinding 
against the very bone. 

It was the shock and fiery anguish of 
that onslaught which wrung from Dorner 
the ear-torturing howl and which sent him 
sprinting up the sloped side of the truck 
like a monkey on a stick. 

If Bobby had been a bulldog or a bull 
terrier he would have held his grip with 
locked jaws, and would have accompanied 
and impeded Dorner’s upward flight. But 
a fighting collie has his wolf ancestor’s way 
of abandoning one hold for a better with 
bewildering swiftness, thereby giving the 
impression of being everywhere at once. 
Bobby’s teeth struck the bone, and at once 
he knew he had done all the damage with 
Bee particular hold that there was scope 
or. 

He let:go and slashed for the ankle as it 
climbed past him. His eyetooth found a 
goal just above Dorner’s shoe top. But the 
dog’s next leap was fruitless, The snapping 
jaws closed upon nothing. His victim was 
on the truck’s tilted seat, well out of reach. 

Dorner stood there—it was obviously 
out of the question for him to sit down 
either then or for some days thereafter— 
nursing his abraded ankle with one hand, 
while with the other he repeated his famil- 
iar hipward gesture. But he paused before 
drawing forth what he was reaching for. 

Obviously, in the present condition of 
his body and of his truck, tact forbade him 
to introduce himself to the neighborhood 
by a succession of shots at the leaping and 
vaguely seen collie. The killing of a pet 
dog must lead to inquiry, after the firing 
of the shots should have brought the world 
at large running to the scene. Inquiry 
is the very last thing desired by the trav- 
elers of the GreasedgRoad. 

Malachi Dorner began to hunt, in the 
jumble of tools under the seat, for the 
truck’s crank. Finding it, he prepared to 
climb down and to do battle with the dog 
who stood between him and his chance of 
telephoning for a wrecking crew. A hard- 
enough blow on skull or backbone with the 
heavy crank would put the collie well out 
of fighting trim, and the racket of barking 
at distant Beldencroft could be counted on 
to drown all lesser sounds of strife. 

But, listening, he found the multiple 
barks had ceased. Except for the low in- 
cessant growling of Bobby, the breath- 
less silence had settled down once more. 
Dorner made his painful way toward the 
ground, poising the crank for a blow. 
Bobby ceased growling and stood alertly 
watching the maneuver. Goaded by keen 
pain and by the keener need of getting 
himself and his truck on their journey 
again, Dorner slid to the road. 

Bobby met him with a rush. The crank 
whizzed downward for the dog’s skull. But 
Lochinvar Bobby was not there when it 
fell. Wolflike, he leaped back from the 
swashing blow, gauging his distance per- 
fectly and flashing in with the same speed 
as the crank’s key hit the ground. Before 
Dorner could swing the weapon aloft again 
Bobby had raked his hand and wrist and 
was once more alert to dodge the crank. 
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Bobby was having a beautiful time. 
The first red rage had left him, now that 
this was to be a combat and not a mere 
punitive expedition. With gay mischief he 
entered upon the duel, understanding its 
general rules as well as did Dorner, and 
preparing to invent such few additional 
rules as he did not understand. 

But with dogs as with humans some- 
thing or somebody is always interfering at 
the very moment when interference means 
spoiled sport. From a hundred feet be- 
hind came Jamie Mackellar’s high voice 
and the sound of Jamie Mackellar’s run- 
ning steps. Jamie was calling his dog by 
name, and Jamie’s was the one call that 
Bobby never disobeyed. Reluctantly the 
collie drew back from the enthralling pas- 
time of dodging the murderous crank and 
trotted off toward his advancing master. 

The frightful din of the Beldencroft col- 
lies had brought Jamie to wakefulness on 
the jump. Waiting only to don trousers 
and slippers, he had sallied forth to inves- 
tigate. So had the kennel men. So with 
equal haste, but in worse temper, had the 
august Rufus G. Belden. While the kennel 
men were quieting the hysterical pack 
Mackellar whistled for Bobby. As a rule 
the big dog did not stir ten feet from his 
self-chosen post of night guard. But now 
for some reason he was not within call. 

Jamie ran down the driveway, shouting 
as he went. As he neared the ornate front 
gates he heard a yell of mortal pain. Out 
into the road he scurried. There, to the 
right, he saw the two dimmed and slanted 
motor lights. He called again, and from 
behind the lights appeared his dog. Jamie 
hurried to meet him. Bobby, tingling 
with excitement, touched his master’s hand 
with his cold nose and then wheeled about, 
galloping toward the truck, glancing eagerly 
backward as he went. The world over, this 
is a dog’s invitation to a human to follow 
him. Mackellar followed. 

His flashlight revealed to him the half- 
upset vehicle with its tarpaulined covering 
abulge with boxes and cases. On the lofty 
seat crouched a blaspheming giant who 
wielded a crank. The flashlight made clear 
to Jamie the driver’s pain-distorted face. 

Mackellar whistled softly under his 
breath. Then he looked with new interest 
at the listing cargo of boxes. Bobby danced 
frantically about him, making occasional 
little rushes at the unreachable Dorner, 
who had been prudent enough to remount 
the truck as soon as the dog had been sum- 
moned away. 

“T bust an axle,” the driver was explain- 
ing with noisy volubility, ‘‘and I got down 
to see could I fix it, and this cur tackled 
me. He seems to belong to you, stranger. 
Will you grab hold of him and then tell me 
how to get to the nearest phone? I’ll make 
it worth your while.” 

“You’ve made it worth my while,” an- 
swered Jamie’s timid voice. ‘‘You made 
it worth my while a couple of weeks back. 
You don’t seem to remember me, or even 
Bobby here. Last time you pitched onto 
me like you was a wild beast. Afterward 
you kicked Bobby. The cop interfered be- 
fore I could pay my share of the bill. From 
the red splashes on this wheel, Bobby 
seems to have paid some of his. Well,’ he 
finished lamely, ‘I’m here. Will you come 
down, or must I come up for you?” 

Now at the moment nothing would have 
afforded keener delight to the wrathful and 
pain-ridden Dorner than to send a bullet 
through Bobby and then descend swoop- 
ingly to earth and smash Jamie to a pulp. 
But men of affairs cannot indulge their 
cherished impulses. Some other time— 
say, on a northward trip with an empty 
truck—he could afford the luxury of stop- 
ping off for a half hour of homicidal and | 
canicidal fun. At present his duty and his 
fat job centered about the safe delivery of 
his cargo. Wherefore he swallowed thrice 
and conjured up honeyed words. . 

“Brother,” he said in a tone of fraternal 
confidence, “‘I got a load of fast freight 
here, for down below. Perishables—eggs 
and garden truck and the like. I got 
to ” 





“‘You’re toting a ton or so of contraband 
liquor,’”’ interrupted Jamie, his own indig- 
nation still abubble. ‘‘Don’t tell such a 
silly lie. I can be meek and silent under a 
whole lot of insults, but not to an insult to 
my intelligence, such as it is. Eggs and 
garden truck and the like! Havers, but 
you’re begging the question! I asked did 
you want me to come up there after you or 
would you come down here to me. Which 
is it? Speak up! I fe 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Lyontzed teeth are teeth without apologies---attractive 


DrrLyons | 





Be Dentifrice that made fine teeth) Fashionable 


Po wWoer- (?ream 


Approved by the best dental authorities 
for over fifty years 


IDs LYON’S can do for you what it 

has done for millions of others--clean 

and preserve teeth without risk. It rep- 

resents--- 

a lifetime of proof--56 years; 

a lifetime of progress with dental science; © & 

a lifetime of safety. , 
It is unmedicated. 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc. 
530 West 27th Street, New York 


Canadian Distributors: LYMANS, LIMITED, 344 St. Paul St., West, Montreal 


FREE SAMPLE 
Powder or cream 
—sent to anyone 
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A Mark to Trust 


All great men, all great organiza- 
tions are inspired by great aims. 
Ours is to have the Berloy symbol, 
on steel products, deserve your trust 
as does the carat mark on gold. To 
that end our thirty-five years’ experi- 
ence, our huge facilities and our 
daily labors are devoted. 


We are spurred on by the confidence 
long reposed in us by many thousand 
users of steel products, typical of 
whom are Procter & Gamble, Kelly- 
Springfield and Westinghouse. 


Ask your dealer or write nearest branch. 


The Berger Manufacturing Company 
Canton, Ohio 


Branch Warehouses: Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Dallas, Roanoke, Jacksonville 


Berloy Products: Roofing, Spouting, Reinforcing Plates, Floor 


Cores, Metal Shingles, Foundry Flasks, Culverts and those 
illustrated below 





Berloy Products are fabricated either from anti-cor- 
rosive Toncan Metal or Open Hearth Steel made 
by the United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio 


Reg.U.S. ©) Pat.Off. 


Steel Filing Cases STEEL PRODUCTS 
Made in sections. Econom- —the pride of veterans 
in the craft—exempli- 


ical—buy only those needed. 
Add more later. Attractive 
appearance. All styles 


fy the character, expe- 
rience and service of 
lives devoted to con- 
structive progress and 
excellence 


























Ribplex Metal Lath 


Prevents cracks, stops fire. 
Flattened strands firmly 
grip plaster, stucco, concrete 


BERLOY 







Steel Utility 
Cabinet 


Protects personal 
belongings from petty 
theft, or fire and dust 

















Steel Tire Rack 


Displays tires effectively. 
Makes sales easier. Keeps 
stockclean. Saves floor space 


BERLOY 







Metal Lumber 


Joists and studs of pressed 
steel, cut to fit. Unburnable. 
Strong, light, and everlasting 


BERLOY 

















Metal Ceilings 


Permanent. Can’t burn, 
crack or fall. Designs of sim- 
ple beauty; clear in detail 


BERLOY 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

“Brother,” cooed Dorner, leaning over 
with a gesture of appeal, “I’m a hasty man 
with a rotten disp’sition. I acted bad to 
you. I’m apologizing. I’m sorry. What 
more than that can one white man say to 
another? I——” . 

“What one white man can say to another 
don’t figure in this. fe 

“Listen, brother!’”’ broke in Malachi 
Dorner pleadingly. ‘‘To show I mean it, 
I’m going to put you next to a chance to 
earn the softest handful of coin you ever 
got. Here’s the idea: I got a friend who 
runs a garage a coupla miles back. If you'll 
phone him for me to send a wrecking crew 
here in a rush it’s fifty dollars to you. If 
you'll do that, and call off your cur—your 
fine big dog—why, it’s fifty dollars in your 
pocket. That’s no bluff. Here it is.” 

Rufus G. Belden, wandering to his es- 
tate’s gateway in search of Jamie, had 
caught sight of the slanted motor lamps. 
Down the road he had puffed to investi- 
gate. He drew within earshot in time’ to 
catch the trend of this eloquent appeal. 
Rufus G. had heard rumors of the Greased 
Road traffic. The careening truck and the 
fifty-dollar offer of its driver for telephonic 
aid told him the story with entire clearness. 

Belden paused outside the dimmed radi- 
ance from the lamps. Indeed, he slid be- 
hind a clump of bushes to make more cer- 
tain of concealment, for here promised a 
little drama worth watching unseen. Jamie 
Mackellar’s solid honesty was a continual 
wonder and delight to this magnate who 
had won his own wealth by Napoleonic 
methods and whose average employe sought 
with much industry to cheat him at every 
turn. Now Rufus G. prepared to hear the 
vials of Mackellar’s honest rage launched 
upon the tempter. It ought to be well 
worth listening to. 

But to his growing astonishment the 
outburst did not occur. Instead, Jamie 
abandoned his own belligerent attitude at 
the truck side and took a hesitant step 
backward. His clenched fists relaxed. He 
even chirped Bobby away from the truck. 
For perhaps half a minute he pondered in 
silence. Then he said, with no trace of his 
former heat: 

“T_I kind of hate to do that, mister; 
not that I count myself a saint, not that 
I cheer every time the Volstead Law is 
spoke of; not that I don’t like a drink or 
two, or maybe three. But —— Well, it’s 
one thing to feel like I feel, and it’s another 
thing to help bust the law and the Consti- 
tootion the way you’re asking me to. I— 
I dunno.” 

There was a waver in his voice. Belden 
had a queer sensation of losing his scant 
crop of remaining ideals. He was annoyed 
that the little Scot’s hesitation should 
affect him so. As to Malachi Dorner, the 
kennel-manager’s signs of weakening were 
sweet music to him. But he dreaded the 
loss of every minute, and he urged elo- 
quently: 

“Thonor you for feeling that way, brother, 
only you’re all wrong. This stuff is for a 
hosp’t’l, down below. You wouldn’t want 
a bunch of sick folks to suffer for it, would 
you? Say, I’ll make that an even seventy- 
five dollars. How about it?” 

“I’m a poor man,” surrendered Jamie, 
‘‘and if it’s reelly for sick folks Well, 
what’s the garage number you want me to 
ring up?” 

“Tt’s 9999 Arcady,”’ replied the delighted 
Malachi. ‘‘Jump, won’t you, please? I’ve 
lost a passel of time already. Some bull 
might stroll past or Hustle, -won’t 
you? The coin’ll be here waiting for you 
as quick as you get back and tell me you’ve 
Remember, it’s 9999 Arcady. 
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Bobby at his side. He passed, unseeing, 
within ten feet of Rufus G. The dog natu- 
rally knew by scent that Belden was hiding 
behind the clump of bushes, but that was 
no concern of Bobby’s. Belden was not an 
enemy or even a stranger. 

“Themangy little crook!” grunted Rufus 
G. to himself as darkness swallowed up 
Mackellar and the dog. “Yep, every man 
has his price. Nothing truer, and Jamie 
isn’t the one exception I’d have gambled 
he was. But seventy-five measly dollars! 
He could have cheated me of ten times 
as much, any time. Gee, but this gets me 
in the stomach! I’d have staked my pile 
on him. The wall-eyed fool! He was in 
such a rush to earn his bribe he never held 
out for advance payment. Yet they sa 
the’Scotch are shrewd! He’ll have a awl 
time collecting a cent from that bird after 
the phoning is done.” 

Foreseeing sport in the coming dialogue 
between the briber and bribee when the 
former should refuse to make good, Belden 
stayed on where he was. The minutes 
dragged by, and still Jamie did not come 
back for the price of his crookedness. Once 
or twice Belden could hear Dorner shuffle 
about and swear. 

Then up the hill came chugging an auto- 
mobile. 

Belden peered from his cover to watch 
the wrecking crew descend as the car halted 
close to the truck. Then he caught his 
breath and ran out into midroad to see the 
fun, for the dimmed lamps had revealed 
to him two or more men in uniform. The 
automobile police patrol apparently had 
chanced to be passing and had stopped to 
investigate. They had reached the scene 
ahead of the garage car. 

Sturdily trudging footsteps behind him 
interrupted Belden’s enjoyment of the cli- 
max. He turned to confront the belatedly 
returning Mackellar. - 

“You lost that seventy-five dollars he 
was never going togive you,” scoffed Rufus 
G. “The police got here before the men 
you phoned to. Behold the glittering re- 
wards of sin! You'll do better with a little 
more practice.” 

“Yes, sir,” assented Jamie with unruffled 
meekness. ‘I take it you heard what 
passed. He offered me a handful of cash 
to phone the garage for him. I—you see, 
I’ve a vile memory, sir. I couldn’t for the 
life of me remember that garage number. 
I—I couldn’t seem to remember but one 
phone number in the world. So I called up 
that one. A fine, grand-sounding number 
it was—12,000 Montmorency. I never for- 
get that number. But this was the first” 
time I ever had need to call it. I’m hoping 
it’ll be the last, sir.” 

Rufus G., with fat jaw ajar, was blinking 
down at Mackelilar in utter amaze. 

“Montmorency 12,000!’ he blithered. 
“Why, man, that’s police headquarters!” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Jamie timidly. “Yes, 
sir, I—I know it is. You see, sir, he kicked 
Bobby, and he called him a cur, and he 
wasn’t man enough to come down and 
fight. So I—I had to carry the fight to 
him the only way I could. Besides, sir, 
he—he tried to bribe me. All those things 
aren’t on the free list, sir. I was desperate 
afraid he’d try to make me take the cash 
beforehand. But when he said that thing 
about paying me afterward, then I knew 
he was playing true to form, sir, and I knew 
my conscience needn’t fash me for sicking 
the police onto such aman. He od 

“Tord help American business men!” 
breathed Rufus G. in something akin to 
awe. ‘Lord help American business men— 
if ever there’s a wholesale emigration from 
Scotland to the United States!” 

“Come on home, Bobby!” Mackellar 
was exhorting the interested collie. ‘“‘ You. 
bit into carrion a while back. I’m going to 
wash your mouth.” 
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THE GALLOPING TIGER 


(Continued from Page 32) 


barrels for the purpose, leaving us only a 
five-gallon filterfulin the cabin—well, when 
that was discovered the social atmosphere 
became just about as dense as the fog, 
which, instead of clearing off, grew thicker 
and thicker. 

We were all pretty worried by then, I'll 
tell the world—all but Ted, who somehow 
managed to keep cheerful and even tem- 
pered, no matter what happened. In fact, 
the more quarrelsome and nasty the rest 
became the more suave Ted grew, until 
he and Harry Binz, and, rather to my sur- 
prise, mother, were the only calm people 
aboard. 

As night drew near, Shack’s anxiety and 
nervousness increased. He got out the 
sextant and compass, but of course he could 
not use them in all that fog. And to cap 
the climax, when Harry Binz suggested 
sounding to get our bearings Shamus lost 
the lead off the line! It was too much. We 
were completely lost, with no water and 
very little common ‘courtesy left aboard, 
and Malvina started babbling about Kan- 
sas and how nice and dry it was, until we 
were ready to choke her. 

I could not sleep that night, but lay in 
my narrow berth over mother, restless but 
not daring to toss about for fear of disturb- 
ing her, and wondering what on earth had 
ever attracted me either to the South Seas 
or to these dreadful people who were sail- 
ing there with me. They were all right in 
the Pirates’ Den on Fourth Street, but I 
couldn’t help realizing more and more 
clearly that this voyage would have suited 
them better if The Galloping Tiger had 
remained tied to Pier 13 and they had 
opened it up as a tea shop. 

I thought, too, of my father’s lovely big 
apartment on Park Avenue, and my sweet 
pink taffeta bedroom in it, and my own 
maid bringing in a hot breakfast that had 
been cooked in a kitchen instead of in a 
galley. And I thought of bathtubs and in- 
vitations to bridge teas, and motor cars and 
clean underwear and privacy and—oh, lots 
of things. And in the watches of the night, 
which were made a great deal less dreadful 
by the fact of Ted’s being on them, I began 
to see the truth. And the truth was this: 
I was not a radical. I was not and never 
would be an artist of any kind. I was 
simply acommonplace, conventional female 
with a little extra pep—and my career, if 
any, was more than likely to be along the 
lines which Ted had suggested. And, with 
the awful clearness which comes when you 
lie awake at night, I saw that not only was I 
not a real artist but that none of the rest of 
the bunch were, either! 

It was terrible, but it was true. And 
when I contemplated voyaging on and on 
with them, cooped up in that little ship for 
months, and then being marooned with 
them upon an island full of savages which 
were batiked where they weren’t tattooed, 
I could hardly endure the thought. To say 
nothing of the trip home! The mental 
pressure became simply unendurable when 
I pictured that homeward voyage; and it 
being now dawn I got up, dressed quietly 
and stole out on deck. 

There was nobody about except Ted at 
the wheel, and old Prince Kropushkin, and 
the latter was acting in the most peculiar 
way. The Russian was doing the same sort 
of thing with the sextant and compass that 
Shack had fumbled over. But Kropush- 
kin did not fumble. He knew what he was 
doing, I could tell from his businesslike air. 
Very much puzzled and wondering deeply, 
I withdrew into the main cabin before 
either of the men saw me, and busied my- 
self setting the table for breakfast. 

During breakfast, a silent, sulky meal, 
but with everybody present except the 
watch, Shack’s voice rang out excitedly. 

“‘Land ahead!’ he cried. 

And I wish you could have beheld the 
way that cabinful of long-distance voyag- 
ers turned out on deck! It was a stampede 
to see who would get the air first, and there, 
sure enough, not very far ahead, a tall, 
peculiar mountain loomed dimly through 
the mist, shapeless but threatening and 
awfully high. A sigh of relief went up from 
the decks at the sight. 

“It must be the Azores!’’ said Shack 
excitedly. ‘‘Gee, it’s an ugly-looking stern 
and rockbound coast to make a landing on, 
but I think we’d better try!’”’ 

“There may be dangerous reefs!”” warned 
Malvina nervously. “Oh, do look out for 
reefs, Shack!”’ 


“Sure and I don’t hear any surf breaking 
over them then!”’ put in Shamus. “Only a 
dim pounding, like!”’ 

“We'll have to chance it!’’ shouted 
Shack. ‘‘We’re short of water, remember, 
and we really must land somewhere!”’ 

Well, nobody objected to that. In point 
of fact landing appealed strongly to every- 
body in the crowd, and for once we were 
of a single mind. 

“Better go ahead slowly,” said Harry 
Binz. ‘‘ You can’t ever tell what’s ahead.” 

And you couldn’t, either, for scarcely 
had he said it when the kicker went dead; 
stopped absolutely. And there we were, 
helpless. Of course Ted and Harry Binz 
did their level best to start her up again, 
but to no avail. For half an hour they 
worked and got all hot and dirty while the 
rest of usstood about foolishly and watched 
our ship drift slowly toward that awful 
mountainous island and a possible wreck. 
But for once Ted’s efforts did no good at all. 
That motor was as dead asadoornail. And 
then when we were in utter despair a puff 
of wind stirred the curls against my face. 

“Why, there’s a wind!’’ I exclaimed. 
““Can’t we manage to sail in?”’ 

But I was not the first one who had 
noticed that sudden breeze. Prince Kro- 
pushkin, who had been standing apart in 
lonely ‘grandeur like a statue, had miracu- 
lously come to life and was frantically 
stripping off his tight-fitting blouse and 
sash. With one hand he tossed the astra- 
khan cap overboard, and with the other 
threw his smock aside with a gesture of 
loathing, revealing a red flannel shirt and 
blue suspenders as he bellowed orders in a 
mighty voice. 

“T’m running this ship from now on, and 
ye’ll take yer orders from me!”’ he shouted 
with a perfectly good New England twang. 

Then he marched up to the astonished 
Shackelton and shook a mighty fist into 
the poet’s face. 

“Ye would say I had an inferior com- 
plexion!’’ heshouted. ‘‘ Well, get out there 
and help with that mains’! or I’ll inferior 
your own complexion for ye!”’ 

Then he turned on Edouard, who shrank 
before him, positively melted. 

“And as for you,” he shouted fiercely, 
“‘T’ll show you which of us has an inhibi- 
tion! Get over there to the fores’l and do 
what Harry tells ye to!” 

“Yes—ha! Aye, aye, sir!’’ gasped 
Edouard, terrified. 

“T’ll take the wheel!’’ shouted the old 
man. ‘‘Ted, you show these boobs how to 
h’ist the sails and, by Godfrey, we’ll bring 
the Sadie in in spite o’ hell and poetry!” 

“Say, fellows, you do as he says,” 
shouted Ted. “Jump to it, quick! He’s 
Captain Billy Hicks, the finest navigator 
going, and he’ll land us safely! By heck, 
this is just the emergency I brought him 
along for!’ 

Well, I can hardly describe the scene 
which followed, with the men hopping 
about getting the canvas up, very awk- 
wardly, all except Ted and Harry, whom 
Captain Kropushkin Hicks called son. But 
dazed as I was by this revelation, it was 
nothing to the shock I got the next time 
I looked toward land. The fog had melted 
rapidly under the whip of the on-shore 
wind—and behold, we were just off Atlantic 
City, and our terrible mountain was the 
Traymore Hotel! 

An hour later we were safely on the 
Boardwalk, a disconsolate crew, very 
droopy and crestfallen, yet awfully though 
secretly relieved as well, and huddling 
about Ted, awaiting hiscommand._ - 

““What’ll we do now?” said Shackelton. 
“This trip is ruined. It can never be the 
same again, as far as I am concerned!”’ 

“T suggest,” said Ted, cheerful and re- 
sourceful as ever—‘‘I suggest that we 
acquire that flock of roller chairs over 
there, and all ride down to The Shelburne 
for a good lunch on me!”’ 

“Thank God for that!’’ said Shamus 
fervently. ‘I’ve gone as far south as I’ve 
any wish to. And‘I’ll write all the better 
about the South Seas for not having me 
mind too much confused by facts!”’ 

“How about yout, Pet?’’ asked Ted, 
turning to me. ‘What do you say?” 

“Well,’”’ said I, smiling into his eyes, 
“T’m willing to go home. I suppose I can 
still find romance in the dictionary!” 

“I’m going to help you look it up!” 
said Ted. 

(THE END) 
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The new George D. Harter office and bank building, at Canton, Ohio, completely 
equipped with Haughton passenger elevators of the geared ty pe 


ITH the strong temptation nowadays to buy 

for a low cost price, it is well to bear in mind 
the reasons governing the selection of elevators for the 
George D. Harter office and bank building. 

First cost was considered, as it must be. But due 
consideration was given also to the important question 
of upkeep and operation expense. 

Haughton Elevators were chosen for their demon- 
strated ability to give uninterrupted service over a 
long period of years at a minimum cost of operation 
and maintenance. 


An installation of Haughton Ejevators ts a true economy 
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THE HAUGHTON ELEVATOR & MACHINE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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M-mm-goody, Mother! 
Coconut cookies 


Coconut cookies are wholesome, delightful, 
body-building food when made with Baker’s 
Coconut. In the Baker air-tight can all the 
flavor and food value of fresh, ripe coconut are 
retained, because the natural moisture is there. 


Use Baker’s Coconut in home-made cookies to get the 
real, coconutty taste. The shreds are moist, rich and 
tender. Only perfect, selected nuts are grated for Baker’s 
canned Coconut. The delicious freshness is sealed up 
and brought direct to you—a treat from the tropics. 


Tue Frankuin Baker Company, Philadelphia 


Coconut Cookies 


Cream three-quarters cup granulated sugar, one- 
half cup butter and one-quarter teaspoon salt 
together; add two well beaten eggs and one-half 
can coconut. (If the blue can coconut is used, 
thoroughly press out the coconut milk before 
using.) Sift one and one-half cups flour with one 
and one-half teaspoons baking powder and add 
mixture. Dust bake board with flour, roll out 
quite thin (one-eighth inch)—cut with cruller 
cutter. Brush top with well beaten egg and 
sprinkle with balance of coconut. Bake in hot 
oven ten to twelve minutes. 
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Three Kinds 


In Baker’s blue can—the 
pure, fresh, white meat of 
selected coconuts grated and 
sealed up in the wholesome, 
natural coconut milk. 








In Baker’s yellow can—the 
pure, fresh, white meat of 
- selected coconuts shredded 
and sweetened; sealed up 
while still moist with its own 
wholesome, natural juices. 


In Baker’s blue cardboard 
container—the dry shredded 
meat of selected coconuts, 
carefully prepared for those 
who still prefer the old- 
fashioned, sugar-cured kind 


& UNPURE CoCcONUTMILK 
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THE COVERED WAGON 


(Continued from Page 21) 


But this brought them within pistol 
range. The reports of the white men’s 
weapons began, carefully, methodically, 
with deadly accuracy. There was no panic. 
The motionless or the struggling blotches 
ahead of the wagon park grew and grew. 
A few only of the Crows got off with bodies 
of their friends or relatives. One warrior 
after another dropped. They were used to 
killing buffalo at ten yards. The white 
rifles killed their men now regularly at a 
hundred. They drew off, out of range. 

Meantime the band from the westward 
was rounding up and driving off every 
animal that had not been corralled. The 
emigrants saw themselves in fair way to 
be set on foot. 

Now the savage strategy became plain. 
The fight was to be a siege. 

“Look!”’? Again a leader pointed. 

Crouched low, advancing under cover of 
the shallow-cut bank, the headdresses of a 
score of the Western tribesmen could be 
seen. They sank down. The ford was held, 
the water was cut off! The last covering 
fringe'of willows also was held. Onevery side 
the black-painted savages sat their ponies, 
out of range. There could be no more water 
or grass for the horses and cattle, no wood 
for the men. 

There was no other concerted charge for 
a long time. Now and then some painted 
brave, chanting a death song, would ride 
slowly toward the wagon park, some der- 


-vish vow actuating him or some bravado 


impelling him. But usually he fell. 

It all became a quiet, steady, matter- 
of-fact performance on both sides. This 
very freedom from action and excitement, 
so different from the gallant riding of the 
Sioux, was more terrifying than direct at- 
tack en masse, so that when it came to a 
matter of shaken morale the whites were 
in as bad case as their foes, although thus 
far they had had no casualty at all. 

There lacked the one leader, cool, calm, 
skilled, experienced, although courage did 
not lack. Yet even the best courage suffers 
when a man hears the wailing of his chil- 
dren back of him, the groans of his wife. 
As the hours passed, with no more than an 
occasional rifle shot or the zhut! of an 
arrow ending its high are, the tension on 
the nerves of the beleaguered began to 
manifest itself. 

At midday the children began to cry for 
water. They were appeased with milk from 
the few cows offering milk, but how long 
might that last, with the cattle themselves 
beginning to moan and low? 

“How far are they back?” 

It was Hall, leader of the Ohio wagons. 
But none could tell him where the Missouri 
train had paused. Wingate alone knew 
why Banion had not advanced. He doubted 
if he would come now. 

“‘And this all was over the quarrel be- 
tween two men,” said Caleb Price to his 
friend Wingate. 

“The other man is a thief, Cale,” re- 
iterated Wingate. “He was court-martialed 
and broke, dishonorably discharged from 
the Army. He was under Colonel Doni- 
phan, and had control of subsistence in 
upper Mexico for some time. He had the 
regimental funds. Doniphan was irregular. 
He ran his regiment like a mess, and might 
order first this officer, then that, of the line 
or staff, to take on his free-for-all quarter- 
master trains. But he was honest. Banion 
was not. He had him broken. The charges 
were filed by Captain Woodhull. Well, is 
it any wonder there is no love lost? And 
is it any wonder I wouldn’t train up with 
a thief, or allow him to visit in my family? 
By God, right now I wouldn’t, and I didn’t 
send for him to help us!” 

“So!” said Caleb Price. ‘So! And that 
was why the wedding 4 

“Yes! A foolish fancy of a girl. I don’t 
know what passed between her and Ban- 
ion. I felt it safer for my daughter to be 
married, as soon as could be, to another 
man, an honest man. You know how that 
came out. And now, when she’s as apt to 
die as live, and we're all as apt to, you 
others send for that renegade to save us! 
I have no confidence that he will come. I 
hope he will not. I’d like his rifles, but 
I don’t want him.” 

‘*Well,”’ said Caleb Price, “‘it is odd how 
his rifles depend on him and not on the 
other man. Yet they both lived in the 
same town.” 





“Yes, one man may be more plausible- 


than another.” 


“Yes? I don’t know that I ever saw a 
man more plausible with his fists than 
Major Banion was. Yes, I'll call him 
plausible. I wish some of us—say, Sam 
Woodhull, now—could be half as plausible 
with these Crows. Difference in men, 
Jess!” he concluded. ‘<Woodhull was 
there—and now he’s here. He’s here—and 
now we’re sending there for the other man.” 

“You want that other man, thief and 
dishonest as he is?” 

“By God, yes! I want his rifles and 
him too. Women, children and all, the 
whole of us, will die if that thief doesn’t 
come inside of another twenty-four hours.” 

Wingate flung out his arms, walked 
away, hands clasped behind his back. He 
met Woodhull. 

“‘Sam, what shall we do?”’ he demanded. 
“You’re sort of in charge now. You’ve 
been a soldier, and we haven’t had much 
of that.” 

“There are fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand of them,” said Woodhull slowly—‘“‘a 
hundred and fifty of us that can fight. Ten 
to one, and they mean no quarter.” 

“But what shall we do?” 

‘“‘What can we but lie close and hold the 
wagons?” 

“And wait?” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“Which means only the Missouri men!” 

“There’s no one else. We don’t know 
that they’re alive. We don’t know that 
they will come. 

“But one thing I do know’”’—his dark 
face gathered in a scowl—‘‘if he doesn’t 
come it will not be because he was not 
asked! That fellow carried a letter from 
Molly to him. I know that. Well, what do 
you-all think of me? What’s my standing 
in all this? If I’ve not been shamed and 
humiliated, how can a man be? And what 
am I to expect?” 

“Tf we get through, if Molly lives, you 
mean?” 

“Yes. I don’t quit what 1 want. I'll 
never give her up. You give me leave to 
try again? Things may change. She may 
consider the wrong she’s done me, an 
honest man. It’s his hanging around all 
the time, keeping in her mind. And now 
we’ve sent for him—and so has she!” 

They walked apart, Wingate to his 
wagon. 

“How is she?” he asked of his wife, 
nodding to Molly’s wagon. : 

“Better some ways, but low,” replied 
his stout helpmate, herself haggard, dark 
circles of fatigue about her eyes. “She 
won’t eat, even with the fever down. If we 
was back home where we could get things! 
Jess, what made us start for Oregon?”’ 

“What made us leave Kentucky for In- 
diana, and Indiana for Illinois? I don’t 
know. God help us now!” 

“Tt’s bad, Jesse.” 

“Yes, it’s bad.’’ Suddenly he took his 
wife’s face in his hands and kissed her 
quietly. ‘‘Kiss Little Molly for me,’’ he 
said. “I wish—I wish 2 

“T wish them other wagons’d come,” 
said Molly Wingate. ‘‘Then we'd see!” 


XX XIT 


ACKSON, wounded and weary as he 

was, drove his crippled horse so hard all 
the night through that by dawn he had 
covered almost fifty miles, and was in sight 
of the long line of wagons, crawling like a 
serpent down the slopes west of the South 
Pass, a cloud of bitter alkali dust hanging 
like a blanket over them. No part of the 
way had been more cheerless than this 
gray, bare expanse of more than a hundred 
miles, and none offered less invitation for 
a bivouac. But now both man and horse 
were well-nigh spent. 

Knowing that he would be reached within 
an hour or so at best, Jackson used the 
last energies of his horse in riding back 
and forth at right angles across the trail, 
the Plains sign of ‘‘Come to me!” He 
hoped it would be seen! He flung himself 
down across the road, in the dust, his 
bridle tied to his wrist. His horse, now 
nearly gone, lay down beside him, nor ever 
rose again. 

And here, in the time a gallop could 
bring them up, Banion and three of his 
men found them, one dead, the other but 
little better. 

“Bill! Bill!” 

The voice of Banion was anxious as he 
lightly shook the shoulder of the prone man, 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Your Grocer 

H*YE you ever realized what he means in 

relation to public health and economy? 
Handing things over the counter and making 
deliveries are perhaps the least of his service in 
your behalf. 
He must be continually alert, exercising un- 
erring judgment, so as to supply you with the 
best at prices you can afford to pay. His is not 
a light task and his importance to the commu- 
nity, in the service he renders, is inestimable. 
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about Corn Flakes” 


“TAVERYBODY knows I’ve got 
to keep a pair of Sharp eyes 
wide open, so’s not to miss the 
good things that come along in 
the grocery line. 


That’s why I didn’t miss Jersey 
Corn Flakes. 


The first taste told me you'd like 
them. I knew you'd appreciate 
something different and delightful 
in corn flakes.” 


SEY 


Stay Crisp in Milk 


Jerseys give you a new thrill in 
tastefulness. They stay crisp in 
milk to the last spoonful—Jarge 
flakes thoroughly steam cooked, 
evenly rolled and carefully toasted.# 


Packed in our famous triple- 
sealed, waxed-lined and wrapped 
package which insures their de- 
livery to you fresh and appetizing. 


Learn the Jersey Difference. 


Corn 
Flakes 





JERSEY CEREAL FOOD CO., Cereal, Penna., Milwaukee, Wis. Also Manufacturers of Jersey Rolled Oats and Jersey Pancake Flour. 
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NW aides ! 


| A SOAPY flood on the highly finished 
| table top! : 


What would happen to the table finished 
with ordinary varnish? 


Absolutely no harm will come to furni- 
ture, floors or woodwork finished with Pitcairn 
Water Spar varnish. Water— even boiling 
water—will not injure the rich, beautiful finish. 

In your dealer's window you will see a wood panel _ 
finished with Pitcairn Water Spar Varnish, sub- _ 
merged in an aquarium month after month—the 
Visible Proof that this varnish gives a beautiful — 
finish that cannot be harmed by water. Use Pit~ 
cairn Water Spar Varnish on furniture, floors, 
woodwork, water-craft—use it everywhere. 








Sold everywhere by quality dealers. 
Write for “Proof” booklet. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Patton-Pitcairn Division 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
half afraid that he, too, had died. Stupid 
in sleep, the scout sprang up, rifle in hand. 
“Who’s thar?” 
“Hold, Bill! Friends! Easy now!” 
The old man pulled together, rubbed his 


es. 

“T must of went to sleep agin,” said he. 
““My horse—pshaw now, pore critter, do-ee 
look now!” 

In rapid words he now told his errand. 
They could see the train accelerating its 
speed. Jackson felt in the bag at his belt 
and handed Banion the folded paper. He 
opened the folds steadily, read the words 
again and again. 

“Come to us,’ is what it says.” He 
spoke to Jackson. 

“Ye’re a damned liar, Will,” remarked 
Jackson. 

“T’ll read it all!’”’ said Banion suddenly. 

**«¢«Will Banion, come to me, or it may be 
too late. There never was any wedding. I 
am the most wicked and most unhappy 
woman in the world. You owe me nothing! 
But come! M. W.’ 

“That’s what it says. Now you know. 
Tell me—you heard of no wedding back at 
Independence Rock? They said nothing? 
He and she ——” 

“Ef they was ever any weddin’ hit was 
a pore sort, an’ she says thar wasn’t none. 
She’d orto know.” 

“Can you ride, Jackson?” 

“Span in six fast mules for a supply 
wagon, such as kin gallop. Ill sleep in that 
a hour or so. Git yore men started, Will. 
We may be too late. It’s nigh fifty mile to 
the ford o’ the Green.” 

It came near to mutiny when Banion 
ordered a third of his men to stay back 
with the ox teams and the families. Fifty 
were mounted and ready in five minutes. 
They were followed by two fast wagons. In 
one of these rolled Bill Jackson, uncon- 
scious of the roughness of the way. 

On the Sandy, twenty miles from the 
ford, they wakened him. 

“Now tell me how it lies,’’ said Banion. 
“How’s the country?” 

Jackson drew a sketch on the sand. 

“‘They’ll surround and they’! cut off the 
water.” 

“Can we ford above and come in behind 
them?” 

“We mout. Send half straight to the 
ford an’ half come in behind, through the 
willers, huh? That’d put ’em between three 
fires. Ef we driv’ ’em on the wagons 
they’d get hell thar, an’ ef they broke the 
wagons could chase ’em inter us again. I 
allow we’d give ’em hell. Hit’s the Crows 
I’m most a-skeered of. The Bannocks—ef 
that’s who they was—’ll run easy.” 

At sunset of that day the emigrants, now 
half mad of thirst, and half ready to despair 
of succor or success, heard the Indian 
drums sound and the shrilling of the eagle- 
bone whistles. 

The Crows were chanting again. Whoops 
arose along the river bank. 

“They’re coming!” called out a voice. 

There was a stir of uneasiness along the 
line, an ominous thing. And then the 
savage hosts broke from their cover, more 
than a thousand men, ready to take some 
loss in their hope that the whites were now 
more helpless. In other circumstances it 
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Fort Bridger 


must have been a stirring spectacle for any 
who had seen it. To these, cowering in the 
sand, it brought terror. 

But before the three ranks of the Crows 
had cleared the cover the last line began to 
yell, to whip, to break away! Scattering 
but continuous rifle fire followed them, war 
cries arose, not from savages but from white 
men. A line of riders emerged, coming 
straight through to the second rank of the 
Crow advance. Then the beleaguered knew 
that the Missourians were up. 

“Banion!”’ said a voice which few stopped 
to recognize as Woodhull’s. 

He held his fire, his rifle resting so long 
through the wagon wheel that Caleb Price 
in one swift motion caught it away from 


im. 

“No harm, friend,” said he, “but you’ll 
not need this just now!” 

His cold eye looked straight into that of 
the intending murderer. 

The men in the wagon park rose to their 
work again. The hidden Bannocks began 
to break away from their lodgment under 
the river bank. The sound of hoofs and of 
shouts came down the trail. The other 
wing of the Missourians flung off and 
cleared the ford before they undertook to 
cross, their slow, irregular, deadly rifle fire 
doing its work among the hidden Bannocks 
until they broke and ran for their horses in 
the cottonwoods below. This brought them 
partly into view, and the rifles of the emi- 
grants on that side bore on them till they 
broke in sheer terror and fled in a scattered 
sauve qui peut. 

The Crows swerved under the enfilading 
fire of the men who now crossed the ford. 
Caught between three fires, and meeting 
for their first time the use of the revolver, 
then new to them, they lost heart and once 
more left their dead, breaking away into a 
mad flight west and north which did not 
end till they had forded the upper tribu- 
taries of the Green and Snake, and found 
their way back west of the Tetons to their 
own country far east and north of the 
Two-go-tee crossing of the Wind River 
Mountains; whence for many a year they 
did not emerge again to battle with the 
white nation on the Medicine Road. At 
one time there were forty Crow squaws, 
young and old, with gashed breasts and 
self-amputated fingers, given in mourning 
over the unreturning brave. 

What many men had not been able to do 
of their own resources, less than a fourth 
their number now had done. Side by side 
Banion, Jackson, a half dozen others, rode 
up to the wagon gap, now opened. They 
were met by a surge of the rescued. 
Women, girls threw themselves upon them, 
kissing them, embracing them hysterically. 
Where had been gloom, now was rejoicing, 
laughter, tears. 

The leaders of the emigrants came up to 
Banion and his men, Wingate in advance. 
Banion still sat his great black horse, coldly 
regarding them. 

“T have kept my promise, Captain Win- 
gate,’ said he. “I have not come until you 
sent for me. Let me ask once more, do I 
owe you anything now?” 

“No, sir, you do not,” replied the older 
man. 

“And do you owe me anything?” 

Wingate did not answer. 


“Name what you like, Major Banion,’’ 
said a voice at his shoulder—Caleb Price. 

Banion turned to him slowly. 

“Some things have no price, sir,’’ said 
he. ‘‘For other things I shall ask a high 
price in time. Captain Wingate, your 
daughter asked me to come. If I may see 
her a moment, and carry back to my men 
the hope of her recovery, we shall all feel 
well repaid.”’ 

Wingate made way with the others. 
Banion rode straight through the gap, with 
no more than one unseeing glance at Wood- 
hull, near whom sat Jackson, a pistol rest- 
ing on his thigh. He came to the place 
under a wagon where they had made a 
hospital cot for Molly Wingate. It was her 
own father and mother who lifted her out 
as Will Banion sprang down, hat in hand, 
pale in his own terror at seeing her so pale. 

“No, don’t go!” said the girl to her 
parents. ‘Be here with us—and God.” 

She held out her arms and he bent above 
her, kissing her forehead gently and shyly 
as a boy. 

“Please get well, Molly Wingate,” said 
he. ‘‘You are Molly Wingate?” 

“Yes. At the end—I couldn’t! I ran 
away, all in my wedding clothes, Will. In 
the dark. Someone shot me. I’ve been 
sick, awfully sick, Will.” 

-“Please get well, Molly Wingate! I’m 
going away again. This time, I don’t know 
where. Can’t you forget me, Molly Win- 
gate?” 

“I’m going to try, Will. I did try. Go 
on ahead, Will,’’ she added. “You know 
what I mean. Do what I told you. I— 
why, Will!” 

“My poor lamb!” said the strong voice 
of her mother, who gathered her in her 
arms, looking over her shoulder at this man 
to whom her child had made no vows. But 
Banion, wet eyed, was gone once more. 

Jackson saw his leader out of the wagon 
gap, headed for a camping spot far apart. 
He stumbled up to the cot where Molly 
lay, her silent parents still close by. 

“Here, Miss Molly, gal,’’ said he, hold- 
ing out some object in his hand. “‘We both 
got a arrer through the shoulder, an’ 
mine’s a’most well a’ready. Ain’t nothin’ 
in the world like a good chaw o’ terbacker 
to put on a arrer cut. Do-ee, now!” . 


XXXII 


fae Missourians camped proudly and 
coldly apart, the breach between the 
two factions by no means healed, but 
rather deepened, even if honorably so, and 
now well understood of all. 

Most men of both parties now knew of 
the feud between Banion and Woodhull, 
and the cause underlying it. Woman gossip 
did what it might. A half dozen deter- 
mined men quietly watched Woodhull. As 
many continually were near Banion, al- 
though for quite a different reason. All 
knew that time alone must work out the 
answer to this implacable quarrel, and that 
the friends of the two men could not pos- 
sibly train up together. 

After all, when in sheer courtesy the 
leaders of the Wingate train came over to 
the Missouri camp on the following day 
there came nearer to being a good under- 
standing than there ever had been since the 
first break. It was agreed that all the 
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wagons should go on together as far as Fort 
Bridger, and that beyond that point the 
train should split into two or perhaps three 
bodies—a third if enough Woodhull adher- 
ents could be found to make him up a 
train. First place, second and third were 
to be cast by lot. They all talked soberly, 
fairly, with the dignity of men used to good 
standing among men. These matters con- 
cluded, and it having been agreed that all 
should lie by for another day, they resolved 
the meeting into one of better fellowship. 

Old Bill Jackson, lying against his 
blanket roll, fell into reminiscence. 

“Times past,’’ said he, ‘‘the Green River 
rendyvous was helt right in here. I’ve seed 
this place spotted with tepees—hull valley 
full o’ company men an’ free trappers an’ 
pack-train people—time o’ Ashley an’ 
Sublette an’ my Uncle Jackson an’ all them 
traders. That was right here on the Green. 
Ever’body drunk an’ happy, like I ain’t 
now. Mounting men togged out, new 
leggin’s an’ moccasins their women had 
made, warriors painted up a inch o’ their 
lives, an’ women with brass wire an’ calico 
all they wanted—maybe two-three thou- 
sand people in the rendyvous. 

“But I never seed the grass so short, an’ 
I never seed so much fightin’ afore in all 
my life as I have this trip. This is the third 
time we’re jumped, an’ this time we're 
lucky, shore as hell. Pull on through to 
Bridger an’ fix yer wagons afore they 
tumble apart. Leave the grass fer them 
that follows, an’ git on fur’s you kin, every 
wagon. We ain’t likely to have no more 
trouble now. Pile up them braves in one 
heap fer a warnin’ to any other bunch 0’ 
reds that may come along to hide around 
the wagon ford. New times has come on 
the Green.” 

“Can you travel, Jackson?” asked Hall 
of Ohio. ‘“You’ve had a hard time.” 

“Who? Me? Why shouldn’t I? Give 
me time to pick up some o’ them bows an’ 
arrers an’ I’m ready to start. I noticed a 
right fine horn bow one o’ them devils 
had—the Crows allus had good bows. 
That’s the yaller-an’-red brave that was 
itchin’ so long to slap a arrer through my 
ribs from behind. I’d like to keep his bow 
fer him, him not needin’ it now.” 

Before the brazen sun had fully risen on 
the second day these late peaceful farmers 
of Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri 
were plodding along once more beside their 
sore-footed oxen; passing out unaided into 
a land which many leading men in the Gov- 
ernment, North and South, and quite 
aside from political affiliations, did not 
yalue at five dollars for it all, though still a 
thousand miles of it lay ahead. 

“Oh, then, Susannah!” roared Jed Win- 
gate, trudging along beside Molly’s wagon 
in the sand. ‘‘Don’t you cry fer me. I’m 
going through to Oregon, with my banjo 
on my knee!” 

Fair as a garden to the sun-seared eyes of 
the emigrants seemed the mountain post, 
Fort Bridger, when its rude stockade sep- 
arated itself from the distortions of the 
desert mirage, whose citadels of silence, 
painted temples fronted with colossal col- 
umns, giant sphinxes, vast caryatids, lofty 
arches, fretwork facades, fantastically 
splendid castles and palaces now resolved 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Here is Gloria Swanson, supported by Rodolph 
Valentino, in a great Paramount Picture by 


Elinor Glyn. 

What more could you want for certainty of great 
entertainment than those four names? 

You remember glorious Gloria in Elinor Glyn’s 
“The Great Moment”! You remember her in “Her 
Husband’s Trademark”! 

You remember Rodolph Valentino in George 
Melford’s ‘““The Sheik”! You remember him in Rex 
Ingram’s “Four Horsemen”! 

Memories of these will be eclipsed by the still 
more thrilling memories of “Beyond the Rocks”, 

—the photoplay of passionate young love, 

—_and of luxurious life in a Paris setting with all 
the latest chic in gowns and coquetry! 

Above all, don’t miss the chrilling scenes of the 
rescue in the mighty Alps! 

First showing next week at 


Se more than 200 leading theatres. 
Is your favorite theatre showing it? 





Let down from this tow- 
ering cliff in the mighty } 
Alps, Lord Bracondale > 
(Valentino) gains the | 
ledge which has saved : 
‘ Theodora Fitzgerald 
4 (Gloria Swanson) from a f 
© 4 terrible death, and thenin 
ee the hours that pass before 
the rescue party arrives, 
Love lights its hottest fire 
S34) in their hearts! 
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Amid luxurious 
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Paris their love 
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BETTY COMPSON | 
“The Green Temptation” es 


See _beautiful Betty Compson as the 
dance-idol of Paris! This picture is the real 
thing in Parisian night life. 


From ‘“‘The Noose,” by Constance Lindsay 
Skinner. Scenario by Monte M. Katterjohn and 
Julia Crawford Ivers. Directed by William D. 
Taylor. = 


“She Woman 
Who Walked fllone” 


Dorothy ‘Dalton 


A GEORGE MELFORD PRODUCTION 


Dashing Dorothy Dalton as the madcap 
sportswoman of English social life! Lovers 
galore, and then—the terrible scandal, the 
trial, and ‘‘the woman who walked alone!”’ 


From the story, “The Cat that Walked Alone,” 
by John Colton. Scenario by Will M. Ritchey. 


THOMAS Tom Meighan play- 
ing Daddy to five 
children orphaned by 
MEIGHAN a bandit’s bullet! 
From the novel by Edward Peple. 
“ Scenario by Olga Printzlau. Di- 
the rected by Alfred E. Green. 


Bachelor Daddy” 


GEORGE FITZMAURICE'S 





PRODUCTION 
‘THE MAN FROM HOME” 
An Italian Prince makes wi 


Passionate love to a pret- JAMES 

ty American girl, in an 

attempt to win her mil KIRKWOOD 

lions. ‘‘The Man from Home”’ arrives, and 

then the lightning begins to fork and play! 
From the play by Booth Tarkington and Harry 

Leon Wilson. Scenario by Ouida Bergere. 


es 


‘Is Matrimony 
a Failure ; 


with In a certain villeat a 
jt Roy Barnes group of young couples 
Lila Lee suddenly find that their 


marriages are illegal. 


Lois Wilson There they are, sweet- 
Lue: hearting without regu- 
Walter Hiers lar license. Enough 
laughs in this tangle to | 
make a dummy laugh! 


From Leo Ditrichstein’s adaptation of the play 
by Oscar Blumenthal and Gustav Kadelburg. Di- 
rected by James Cruze. Scenario by Walter Wocds. 


William de Mille’s 


PRODUCTION 


“Bought and Paid For” 
Agnes Ayres ead Jack Halt 


How do things work out when a young 
millionaire marries his pretty stenographer? 
This fascinating drama, which has thrilled 
thousands of audiences on the stage, shows 
you. 


From the play by George Broadhurst. Scenario 
by Clara Beranger. 


WALLACE _ Wate Reid in a 


cracker-jack auto 
REID mobile picture ! Gaso- 
line, perfume, pretty 
be ™N faces, a mile every 
Cictwss minute—that’s the 
mixture in this great 
; the show! hs 
99 By Byron Morgan. ; 
Continent fsehrr Py 
Rosen. 
e119 Di 
If it’s a Paramount | 


Picture it’s the best 
show in town! 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. 


ADOLPH ZUKOR, President 
NEW YORK CITY 
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O other automobile accessory has ever approached 
the enormous popularity of the Boyce Moto-Meter. 


The reason is obvious— 


This instrument, unfailingly, detects approaching motor 
trouble ten to fifteen minutes before you can. 


The Boyce Moro-Meter prevents costly repairs by in- 
dicating approaching trouble in ample time to avoid it. 
It adds thousands of miles to the life of your car. 


The more you know about your car, the more you need 
this instrument. 


The Boyce Moro-Metrr, as its history shows, is the 
best buy of all motor accessories. 


Your car deserves one today—tomorrow may be too late. 


BOYCE 


MOLO METE 


“Your Car Deserves One” 








Your garage or dealer carries 
the BOYCE MOTO-METER 
in stock, or can quickly ob- 
tain one for you. 


Seven Models $2.50 to $15. 


Trade with the dealer who offers 
service. Look for the BOYCE 
MoTO-METER Service Sign. 


we 


The instrument shown on the right 
is the Standard Model. Recommend- 
ed for use on all high grade cars. 





ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 
A BOYCE MOTO YETER: LIGHT AND PARKING LAMP 
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EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 89) 
themselves into groups of squat pole struc- 
tures and a rude stock corral. 

The site of the post itself could not 
better:have been chosen. Here the flat- 
tened and dividing waters of the Black’s 
Fork, icy cold and fresh from the Uintah 
Mountains to the southward, supported a 
substantial growth of trees, green now and 
wonderfully refreshing to desert-weary 
eyes. 

“The families are coming!” 

Bridger’s clerk, Chardon, raised the new 
cry of the trading post. 

“Broke-an’ hungry, I’ll bet!’’ swore old 
Jim Bridger in his beard. 

But he retired into his tepee and issued 
orders to his Shoshone squaw, who was 
young and pretty. Her name, as he once 
had said, was Dang Yore Eyes—and she 
was very proud of it. Philosophical withal, 
though smarting under recent blows of her 
white lord, she now none the less went out 
and erected once more in front of the tepee 
the totem Bridger had kicked down— 
the tufted lance, the hair-fringed bull-neck 
shield, the sacred medicine bundle which 
had stood in front of Jeem’s tepee in the 
rendezvous on Horse Creek, what time he 
had won her in a game of hands. Where- 
upon the older squaw, not young, pretty or 
jealous, abused him in Ute and went out 
after wood. Her name was Blast Yore 
Hide, and she also was very proud of her 
white name. Whereafter both Dang Yore 
Eyes and Blast Yore Hide, female, and 
hence knowing the moods of man, wisely 
hid out for a while. They knew when 
Jeem had the long talk with the sick white 
squaw, who was young, but probably 
needed bitter bark of the cottonwood to 
cure her fever. 

Painted Utes and Shoshones stood about, 
no more silent than the few local moun- 
taineers, bearded, beaded and fringed, who 
still after some mysterious fashion clung to 
the old life at the post. Against the new- 
comers, profitable as they were, still 
existed the ancient antipathy of the resi- 
dent for the nonresident. 

““My land sakes alive!’”? commented 
stoical Molly Wingate after they had made 
some inquiries into the costs of staples 
here. ‘‘This store ain’t no place to trade. 
They want fifty dollars a sack for flour— 
what do you think of that? We got it for 
two dollars back home. And sugar a dollar 
a tin cup, and just plain salt two bits a 
pound, and them to guess at the pound. 
Do they think we’re Indians, or what?”’ 

“Tt’s the tenth day of August and a 
thousand miles ahead,’’ commented Caleb 
Price. ‘‘And we’re beyond the buffalo 
now.” 

“And Sis is in trouble,’”’ added Jed Win- 
gate. ‘‘The light wagon’s got one hind 
spindle half in two, and I’ve spliced the 
hind ex for the last time.” 

Jackson advanced an idea. 

“At Fort Hall,” he said, ‘‘I’ve seed ’em 
cut a wagon in two an’ make a two-wheel 
cart out’n hit. They’re easier to git through 
mountains that way.” 

“‘Now listen to that, Jesse!’”’ Mrs. Win- 
gate commented. “It’s getting down to 
less and less every day. But I’m going to 
take my bureau through, and my wheat, 
and my rose plants, if I have to put wheels 
on my bureau.” 

The men determined to saw down three 
wagons of the train which now seemed 
doubtful of survival as quadrupeds, and a 
general rearrangement of cargoes was 
agreed. Now they must jettison burden of 
every dispensable sort. Some of the sore- 
necked oxen were to be thrown into the 
loose herd and their places taken for a time 
by cows no longer offering milk. 

A new soberness began to sit on all. The 
wide reaches of desert with which they here 
were in touch appalled their hearts more 
than anything they yet had met. The 
grassy valley of the Platte, where the great 
fourfold tracks of the trail cut through a 
waving sea of green belly-deep to the oxen, 
had seemed easy and inviting, and since 
then hardship had at least been spiced with 
novelty and change. But here was a new 
and forbidding land. This was the Far 
West itself; silent, inscrutable, unchanged, 
irreducible. The mightiness of its calm was 
a smiting thing. The awesomeness of its 
chill, indifferent nights, the unsparing ar- 
dors of its merciless noons, the measureless 
expanses of its levels, the cold barrenness of 
its hills—these things did not invite as to 
the bosom of a welcoming mother; they 
repelled, as with the chill gesture of a 
arenes turning away outcasts from the 

oor. 
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‘Here resolution almost faints!’ wrote 
one. 

A general requisition was made on the 
scant stores Bridger had hurried through. 
To their surprise, Bridger himself made no 
attempt at frontier profits. 

“Chardon,” commanded the moody mas- 
ter of the post to his head clerk, “‘take 
down your tradin’ bar and let my people in. 
Sell them their flour and meal at what it 
has cost us here—all they want, down to 
what the post will need till my partner 
Vasquez brings in more next fall, if he ever 
does. Sell ’em their flour at four dollars a 
sack, an’ not at fifty, boy. Git out that 
flag I saved from Sublette’s outfit, Char- 
don. Put it on a pole for these folks, and 
give it to them so’s they can carry it on 
acrost to Oregon. God’s got some use for 
them folks out yan or hit wouldn’t be hap- 
penin’ this way. I’m goin’ to help ’em 
acrost. Ef I don’t, old Jim Bridger is a 
liar!” 

That night Bridger sat in his lodge alone, 
moodily smoking. He heard a shaking at 
the pegs of the door flap. 

“Get out!” he exclaimed, thinking that 
it was his older associate or else some in- 
truding dog. 

His order was not obeyed. Will Banion 
pulled back the flap, stooped and entered. 

‘““Hypw!” exclaimed Bridger, and with 
fists smitten on the blankets made the 
sign to “Sit!” Banion for a time also 
smoked in silence, knowing the moody ways 
of the old-time men. 

“Ye came to see me about her, Miss 
Molly, didn’t ye?” began Bridger after a 
long time, kicking the embers of the tepee 
fire together with the toe of his moccasin. 

“How do you know that?” 

“‘T kin read sign.” 

“Ves, she sent me.’”’ 

“When?” 

“That was at Laramie. She told me to 
come on with you then. I could not.’ 

“Pore child, they mout ’a’ killed her! 
She told me she’d git well, though—told 
me so to-day. I had a talk with her.” His 
wrinkled face broke into additional creases. 
“She told me more!” 

“‘T’ve no wonder.” 

‘‘Ner me. Ef I was more young and less 
Injun I’d love that gal. I do, anyhow, fer 
sake o’ what I might of been ef I hadn’t 
had to play my game the way the cards 
said fer me. 

‘‘She told me she was shot on her weddin’ 
night, in her weddin’ clothes—right plumb 
to the time an’ minute o’ marryin’ then an’ 
thar. She told me she thanked God the 
Injun shot her, and she wished to God he’d 
killed her then an’ thar. I’d like such fer 
abride, huh? That’s one hell of a weddin’, 


.huh? Why?” 


Banion sat silent, staring at the embers. 

“‘T know why, or part ways why. Kit an’ 
me was drunk at Laramie. I kain’t remem- 
ber much. But I do ree-colleck Kit said 
something to me about you in the Army, 
with Donerphan in Mayheeco. Right then 
I gits patriotic. ‘Hooray!’ says I. Then we 
taken another drink. Atter that we fell to 
arguin’ how much land we’d git out 0’ 
Mayheeco when the treaty was signed. He 
said hit war done signed now, or else hit 
wan’t, I don’t ree-colleck which, but hit 
was one or t’other. He had papers. Ef I 
see Kit again ary time now Ill ast him what 
his papers was. I don’t ree-colleck exact. 

“All that, ye see, boy,’’ he resumed, 
‘‘was atter I was over to the wagons at 
Laramie, when I seed Miss Molly to say 
good-by to her. I reckon maybe I was out- 
side 0’ sever’! horns even then.”’ 

‘“And that was when you gave her the 
California nugget that Kit Carson had 
given you!”’ Banion spoke at last. 

“Oh, yespring no surprise, boy! She told 
me to-day she’d told you then; said she’d 
begged you to go on with me an’ beat all 
the others to Californy; said she wanted 
you to git rich; said you an’ herhad parted, 
an’ she wanted you to live things down. 
was to tell ye that. 

“Boy, she loves ye—not me ner that 
other man. The Injun womern kin love a 
dozen men. The white womern kain’t. 
I’m still fool white enough fer to believe 
that. Of course she’d break her promise 
not to tell about the gold. I might ’a’ 
knowed she’d tell the man she loved. Well, 
she didn’t wait long. How long was hit 
afore she done so—about ten minutes? 
Boy, she loves ye. Hit hain’t no one else.” 

“T think so. I’m afraid so.” 

““Why don’t ye marry her then, right 
here? Ef a gal loves aman he orto marry 
her, ef only to cure her o’ bein’ a fool to 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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fa bne. Spirit of 70 


Our May Quality Demonstration Presents 
This Particularly Delightful Study of 
the Late Colonial Stylesin Furniture 


Picture a fine old Colonial home with modern 
heating and electric lights, and you have the per- 
fect setting for this Berkey & Gay Chamber Suite. 
“The 1776” is truly American—an interpretation 
of the best creative thought in American furniture 
designing during the Revolution and for fifty 
years thereafter. 


It was during this first half-century of our 
independence that much of the finest “Colonial” 
furniture was produced. Naturally the American 
designers of the day were influenced by the styles 
of England and France. But the exquisite pieces 
they developed were not copies; they had a 
delightful individuality; they typified the spirit 
of independence that was everywhere. 


In the same spirit, Berkey & Gay have inter- 
preted their ideas in creating “The 1776.” Each 
piece has a character and charm distinctly its own; 
yet all form a harmonious group. 


This was the age of mahogany. But in America 
mahogany was rare and expensive; it was used 
largely in combination with New England curly 
maple, as in this group, achieving a beautiful color 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


effect. To “The 1776” this coloring gives a friendly 
warmth and livableness that will make its com- 
panionship ever more enjoyable as the years pass. 


Into the building of this suite has gone the same 
honest craftsmanship that makes old Colonial 
pieces still sturdy and strong. For sixty years 
Berkey & Gay have built furniture in this manner. 
Each piece has been wrought with a structural 
soundness and an adherence to true principles of 
design that give it timeless beauty. In the homes 
of the discriminating throughout America Berkey 
& Gay Furniture has a cherished place—earned 
through more than a half-century of service. 


It is with pride that we invite you to see “The 
1776” at foremost furniture stores during May. 
In a nation-wide quality demonstration, it is fea- 
tured as convincing proof that furniture worthy 
of the best American traditions may be bought 
within the popular price range. It offers extraor- 
dinarily attractive value. 


Our Brochures, illustrating and describing “The 
1776” and other Berkey 3 Gay Furniture, together 
with name of nearest dealer, sent on request 
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~ BERKEY &GAY * furniture 


Se nee niesieeaaes 


In the epoch that produced the 
Boston Tea Party, \ American 
artisans were creating the style of 
furniture known as Colonial. It 
was simple, substantial—emi- 
nently suited to the prim old 
homes where independence was 
the watchword; yet where false 
seeming was heartily despised 
and only true worth treasured 





This shopmark is in- 
set in every Berkey 
& Gay production. 
It is the customer's 
protection when 
buying and his pride 
ever after. 


460 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM, 119 WEST 40TH STREET 
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Cleans 
INSIDE 


Try This 
New Brush Today! 


ANY TOOTH BRUSH will brush the grinding surface of the teeth, 
but Dentists say that isn’t enough. 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush is purposely small— only nine rows of 
bristles—notice the slightly concave shape and how the bristles 
are set —how they are trimmed and braced near the top—and how 
the brushing surface conforms to the teeth. 


Glance at the four photographs at the right—the proper way 
to clean your teeth. Never brush up and down with the teeth 
in contact because this method will injure the gum tissue and 
crowd the gums away from the teeth. Brush the upper teeth down 
outside and inside and brush the lower teeth up outside and inside. 


Your dentist will tell you that Dr. West’s Tooth Brush is scien- 
tifically correct. 


THE WESTERN COMPANY 
402 W. RANDOLPH ST. —- 1170 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THE WESTERN COMPANY 
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DeNVest's 


TOOTEL BRUSHES 


May 6, 1922 


Cleans 
OUTSIDE 





1. Brush bes 
outside down, 





Cleans BETWEEN 
the Teeth 





2. Brush upper 


inside down. 


A brush for 
every member 
of the family 
—numbered 

1 to 6 





3. Brush lower 
outside up. 


3 SIZES 





Adults 50c | : oy sé 
Youths 35c ow 
id 
Children 25c inside up. 


For sale by all good dealers 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write name and 
address on margin below, send his name, en- 
close stamps or cash for size brush you want. 


OUTSIDE | AND > BETWEEN THE TEETH 


CHICAGO, LELENOLS. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
love any man. Why don’t you marry her 
right now?” 

**Because I love her!”’ 

. Bridger sat in disgusted silence for some 
ime. 

“Well,” said he at last, ‘‘there’s some 
kinds o’ fools that kain’t be cured no- 
ways. I expect you’re one o’ them. Me, I 
ain’t so highfalutin’. Ef I love a womern, 
an’ her me, somethin’s goin’ to happen. 
What’s this here like? Nothin’ happens. 
Son, it’s when nothin’ happens that 
somethin’ else does happen. She marries 
another man—barrin’ ’Rapahoes. A fool 
fer luck—that’s you. But there mightn’t 
always be a Injun hidin’ to shoot her when 
she gits dressed up agin an’ the minister 
is a-waitin’ to pernounce ’em man an’ wife. 
Then whar air ye?” 

He went on more kindly after a time, as 
he reached out a hard, sinewy hand. 

“Such as her is fer the young man that 
has a white man’s full life to give her. 
She’s purty as a doe fawn an’ kind as a 
thoroughbred filly. In course ye loved her, 
boy. How could yea-help hit? An’ ye was 
willin’ to go to Oregon—ye’d plow rather’n 
leave sight o’ her? I don’t blame ye, boy. 
Such as her is not supported by rifle an’ 
trap. Hit’s the home smoke, not the tepee 
fire, for her. I ask ye nothing more, boy. 
I'll not ask ye what ye mean. Man an’ 
boy, I’ve followed the tepee smokes—blue 
an’ a-movin’ an’ a-beckonin’ they was—an’ 
I never set this hand to no plow in all my 
life. But in my heart two things never was 
wiped out—the sight o’ the white woman’s 
face an’ the sight o’ the flag with stars. 
I'll help ye all I can, an’ good luck go with 
ye. Work hit out yore own way. She’s 
worth more’n all the gold Californy’s got 
buried!” 

This time it was Will Banion’s hand that 
was suddenly extended. 

“Take her secret an’ take her advice 
then,’’ said Bridger after a time. ‘‘ Ye must 
git in ahead to Californy. Fust come fust 
served on any beaver water. Fer me ’tis 
easy. I kin hold my hat an’ the immi- 
grints’ll throw money into hit. I’ve got 
my fortune here, boy. I can easy spare ye 
what ye need, ef ye do need a helpin’ out’n 
my plate. Fer sake o’ the finest gal that 
ever crossed the Plains, that’s what we'll 
do! Ef I don’t, Jim Bridger’s a putrefied 
liar, so help me God!” 

Banion made no reply at once, but could 
not fail of understanding. 

“T’ll not need much,” said he. ‘‘My 
place is to go on ahead with my men. I 
don’t think there’ll be much danger now 
from Indians, from what I hear. At Fort 
Hall I intend to split off for California. 
Now I make you this proposition, not in 
payment for your secret, or for anything 
else: If I find gold I’ll give you half of all 
I get as soon as I get out or can send it.” 

““What do ye want 0’ me, son?” 

“Six mules and packs. All the shovels 
and picks you have or can get for me at 
Fort Hall. There’s another thing.” 

“*An’ what is that?” 

“‘T want you to find out what Kit Carson 
said and what Kit Carson had. If at any 
time you want to reach me—six months, a 
year—get word through by the wagon 
trains next year, in care of the district court 
at Oregon City, on the Willamette.” 

“Why, all right, all right, son! We’re all 
maybe talkin’ in the air, but I more’n half 
understand ye. One thing, ye ain’t never 
really intendin’ to give up Molly Wingate! 
Ye’re a fool not to marry her now, but 
ye’re reckonin’ to marry her sometime— 
when the moon turns green, huh? When 
she’s old an’ shriveled up, then ye’ll marry 
her, huh?” 

Banion only looked at him, silent. 

“Well, I’d like to go on to Californy 
with ye, son, ef I didn’t know I’d make 
more here, an’ easier, out’n the crazy fools 
that’ll be pilin’ in here next year. So good 
luck to ye. Kit had more o’ that stuff,” 
he suddenly added. ‘‘He give me some 
more when I told him I’d lost that fust 
piece he give me. I’ll give ye a piece fer 
sample, son. I’ve kep’ hit close.” 

He began fumbling in the tobacco pouch 
he found under the head of his blanket 
bed. He looked up blankly, slightly alter- 
ing the name of his older squaw. 

“Well, damn her hide!’ said he fer- 
vently. ‘‘Ye kain’t keep nothin’ from ’em! 
An’ they kain’t keep nothin’ when they 
git hit.” 

XXXIV 
NCE more the train, now permanently 
divided into two, faced the desert, all 
the men and many women now afoot, the 
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kine low-headed, stepping gingerly in their 
new rawhide shoes. Gray, grim work, toil- 
ing over the dust and sand. But at the 
head wagon, taking over an empire foot by 
foot, flew the great flag. Half fanatics? 
That may be. Fanatics, so called, also had 
prayed and sung and taught their children, 
all the way across to the Great Salt Lake. 
They, too, carried books. And within one 
hour after their halt near the Salt Lake 
they began to plow, began to build, began 
to work, began to grow, and made a country. 

The men at the trading post saw the 
Missouri wagons pull out ahead. Two 
hours later the Wingate train followed, as 
thelot had determined. Woodhull remained 
with his friends in the Wingate group, re- 
garded now with an increasing indifference, 
but biding his time. 

Bridger held back his old friend Jackson 
even after the last train pulled out. It was 
midafternoon when the start was made. 

“Don’t go just yet, Bill,’’ said he. ‘‘ Ride 
on an’ overtake ’em. Nothin’ but rattlers 
an’ jack rabbits now fer a while. The Sho- 
shones won’t hurt ’em none. I’m powerful 
lonesome, somehow. Let’s you an’ me have 
one more drink.” 

“That sounds reas’nable,’’ said Jackson. 
“Shore that sounds reas’nable to me.” 

They drank of a keg which the master of 
the post had hidden in his lodge, back of 
his blankets; drank again of high wines 
diluted but uncolored—the “‘likker’”’ of the 
fur trade. 

They drank from tin cups, until Bridger 
began to chant, a deepening sense of his old 
melancholy on him. 

“‘Good-by!’’ he said again and again, 
waving his hand in general vagueness to the 
mountains. 

“We was friends, wasn’t we, Bill?” he 
demanded again and again; and Jackson, 
drunk as he, nodded in like maudlin grav- 
ity. He himself began to chant. The two 
were savages again. 

“‘Well, we got to part, Bill. This is Jim 
Bridger’s last rendyvous. I’ve rid around 
an’ said good-by to the mountings. Why 
don’t we do it the way the big partisans 
allus done when the rendyvous was over? 
’Twas old Mike Fink an’ his friend Car- 
penter begun hit fifty year ago. Keel-boat 
men on the river, they was. There’s as 
good shots left to-day as then, and as good 
friends. You an’ me has seed hit; we seed 
hit at the very last meetin’ o’ the Rocky 
Mountain Company men, before the fam- 
ilies come. An’ nary a man spilled the 
whisky on his partner’s head.” 

“That’s the truth,’’ assented Jackson, 
“though some I wouldn’t trust now.” 

“Would ye trust me, Bill, like I do you, 
fer sake o’ the old times, when friends was 
friends?” 

“Shore I would, no matter how come, 
Jim. My hand’s stiddy as a rock, even 
though my shootin’ shoulder’s a leetle stiff 
from that Crow arrer.”’ 

Each man held out his firing arm, steady 
as a bar. 

‘‘T kin still see the nail heads on the door 
yan. Kin ye, Bill?” 

“Plain! It’s a waste o’ likker, Jim, fer 
we'd both drill the cups.” 

“Are ye a-skeered?”’ 

“T told ye not.” 

‘‘Chardon!”’ roared Bridger to his clerk. 
“You, Chardon, come here!”’ 

The clerk obeyed, though he and others 
had been discreet about remaining visible 
as this bout of old-timers at their cups went 
on. Liquor and gunpowder usually went 
together. 

“Chardon, ye git two fresh tin cups an’ 
bring ’em here. Bring a piece o’ charcoal to 
spot the cups. We’re goin’ to shoot ’em off 
each other’s heads, in the old way. You 
know what I mean.” 

Chardon, trembling, brought the two tin 
cups, and Bridger with a burnt ember 
sought to mark plainly on each a black 
bull’s-eye. Silence fell on the few observ- 
ers, for all the emigrants had now gone and 
the open space before the rude trading 
building was vacant, although a few faces 
peered around corners. At the door of the 
tallest tepee two native women sat, a 
young and an old, their blankets drawn 
across their eyes, accepting fate, and not 
daring to make a protest. 

“How!” exclaimed Bridger as he filled 
both cups and put them on the ground. 
‘‘Have ye wiped yer barrel?” 

“Shore I have. Let’s wipe again.” 

Each drew his ramrod from the pipes and 
attached the cleaning worm with its twist 
of tow, kept handy in belt pouch in muzzle- 
loading days. 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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eA Cracker Jack” Saver 
or 
‘The CRACKER JACK FolAs 


The Cracker Jack Company, Chicago, makes Cracker 
Jack, Angelus Marshmallows, and other popular con- 
fections. 

An average of 50,000 orders come to fheir factory 
annually. 

From 1 to 28 copies of each order are required—fhe 
average is 8, or over 400,000 copies per year. 


They formerly used fhe old-fashioned carbon-paper- 
and-typewriter method. 


That Method red 
ajo m 


It cost 13 2/5 to prepare each order. 


Then -«--three years ago 
they mnstalled Ditto 


Now-with Ditto, 4 
Girls handle the Work- 


Ditto saves 4!4¢ on each order! 


“Time is saved, too,” fhey say. “And Ditto copies are 
accurate and more legible. Ditto helps increase effi- 
ciency fhroughout the organization. It is the ideal 
copying method for fhis kind of work.” 

And fhe handling of orders is only one of hundreds 
of profitable uses for © Ditto. 


Wherever fhere is copying to be done* Ditto effects 
marked economies. 


Thousands of progressive firms are saving wifh* Ditto. . 


Use the coupon below—it costs you nofhing to find out 
what Ditto can do for you. 


This is* DITTO— 


Ditto is a duplicating machine that swiftly provides up to 100 
exact copies of any matter that can be typed, written or drawn. All 
or any part of the original is reproduced in facsimile, without re- 
writing. Colors can be used, if desired. “Ditto speedily handles 
the forms essential in any business—bulletins, orders, invoices, 
statements, reports, stock records, etc. In many concerns, * Ditto 





produces every required form—from order to shipping tag—from 
a single writing. © Ditto adapts itself to existing systems or pro- 
vides new methods of. handling routine or emergency tasks, 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 


Di} T..FiO.% 
530 South Dear 


ul 


born Street 


ff 
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WAY TO DUPLICATE 


Trade-Mark 
I We SS 


eg. 
Pat. Off. 


Mhe 
Ditto 
Marh_, 
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Only One Genu ite i rane 9B 
Orange B lossom Ring ese" © 








There is only one genuzne Orange Blossom Ring, 
for no other ring carries the orange blossom de- 
sign # & The genuine Orange Blossom Ring 
bears the Traub trademark and the copyrighted 
words ‘‘Orange Blossom’’ on its inner surface 2 
When you are selecting an Orange Blossom Ring, 
look for these two distinguishing marks. Their 
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(Continued from Page 95) 

“Clean as a whistle!” said Jackson, 
holding out the end of the rod. 

“So’s mine, pardner. Old Jim Bridger 
never disgraced hisself with a rifle.’’ 

‘‘Ner me,’”’ commented Jackson. ‘‘Hold 
a hair full, Jim, an’ cut high the top o’ the 
tin. That'll be safer fer my skelp, an’ hit’ll 
let less whisky out’n the hole. We got to 
drink what’s left. S’pose’n’ we have a 
snort now?” 

“‘Atter we both shoot we kin drink,” re- 
joined his friend, with a remaining trace of 
judgment. ‘‘Go take stand whar we marked 
the scratch. Chardon, damn ye, carry the 
cup down an’ set hit on his head, an’ ef you 
spill a drop I’ll drill ye, d’ye hear?” 

The engagé’s face went pale. 

“But Monsieur Jim ” he began. 

“Don’t ‘Monsieur Jim’ me or I’ll drill a 





hole in ye anyways! Do-ee-do what I tell 


ye, boy! Then if ye crave fer to see some 
ol’-time shootin’ come on out, the hull o’ 
ye, an’ take a lesson, damn ye!” 

“Do-ee ye shoot first, Bill,”’ demanded 
Bridger. ‘‘The light’s soft, an’ we’ll swap 
atter the fust fire, to git hit squar for the 
hindsight, an’ no shine on the side o’ the 
front sight.” 

“No, we’ll toss fer fust,’’ said Jackson, 
and drew out a Spanish dollar. ‘‘Tails fer 
me last!’’ he called as it fell. ‘An’ I win! 
You go fust, Jim.’ 

“Shore I will ef the toss-up says so,” re- 
joined his friend. “Step off the fifty yard. 
What sort 0’ iron ye carryin’, Bill?” 

“Why do ye ask? Ye know ol’ Mike 
Sheets in Virginia never bored a better. 
I’ve never changed.” 

“Ner I from my old Hawken. Two good 
guns, an’ two good men, Bill, o’ the ol’ 
times—the ol’ times! We kain’t say fairer’n 
this, can we, at our time o’ life, fer favor o’ 
the old times, Bill? We got to do somethin’, 
so’s to kind o’ git rested up.” 

“No man kin say fairer,” said his friend. 

They shook hands solemnly and went on- 
ward with their devil-may-care test, de- 
vised in a historic keel-boat man’s brain, as 
inflamed then by alcohol as their own 
were now. 

Followed by the terrified clerk, Bill Jack- 
son, tall, thin and grizzled, stoical as an 
Indian, and too drunk to care much for 
consequences, so only he proved his skill 
and his courage, walked steadily down to 
the chosen spot and stood, his arms folded, 
after leaning his own rifle against the door 
of the trading room. He faced Bridger 
without a tremor, his head bare, and 
cursed Chardon for a coward when his 
hand trembled as he balanced the cup on 
Jackson’s head. 

“Damn ye,” he exclaimed, “‘there’ll be 
plenty lost without any o’ your spillin’!”’ 

‘Air ye all ready, Bill?” called Bridger 
from his station, his rifle cocked and the 
delicate triggers set, so perfect in their 
mechanism that the lightest touch against 
the trigger edge would loose the hammer. 

“All ready!” answered Jackson. 

The two, jealous still of the ancient art 
of the rifle, which nowhere in the world 
obtained nicer development than among 
men such as these, faced each other in what 
always was considered the supreme test of 
nerve and skill; for naturally a man’s hand 
might tremble, sighting three inches above 
his friend’s eyes, when it would not move a 
hair sighting center between the eyes of an 
enemy. 

Bridger spat out his tobacco chew and 
steadily raised his rifle. The man opposite 
him stood steady as a pillar, and did not 
close his eyes. The silence that fell on 
those who saw became so intense that it 
seemed veritably to radiate, reaching out 
over the valley to the mountains as in a 
hush of leagues. 

For an instant, which to the few ob- 
servers seemed an hour, these two figures, 
from which motion seemed to have passed 
forever, stood frozen. Then there came a 
spurt of whitish-blue smoke and the thin 
dry crack of the border rifle. 

The hand ana eye of Jim Bridger, in 
spite of advancing years, remained true to 
their long training. At the rifle crack the 
tin cup on the head of the statuelike figure 
opposite him was flung behind as though by 
the blow of an invisible hand. The spin of 
the bullet, acting on the liquid contents, 
ripped apart the seams of the cup and 
flung the fluid wide. Then and not till then 
did Jackson move. 

He picked up the empty cup, bored 
center directly through the black spot, and 
turning walked with it in his hand toward 
Bridger, who was wiping out his rifle once 
more, 
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“T call hit mighty careless shootin’,’’ 
said he, irritated. ‘‘ Now look what ye done 
to the likker! If ye’d held a leetle higher, 
above the level o’ the likker, like I told ye, 
she wouldn’t have busted open thataway. 
It’s nacherl, thar warn’t room in the cup fer 
both the likker an’ the ball. That’s wastin’ 
likker, Jim, an’ my mother told me when I 
was a boy, ‘Willful waste makes woeful 
want!’” 

“Tall hit a plumb-center shot,”’ grumbled 
Bridger. ‘‘Do-ee look now! Maybe ye 
think ye kin do better shootin’ yerself than 
old Jim Bridger!” 

“Shore I kin, an’ I’ll show ye! I’ll bet 
my rifle aginst yourn—ef I wanted so sorry 
a piece as yourn—I kin shoot that close to 
the mark an’ not spill no likker a-tall! An’ 
ye can fill her two-thirds full an’ put yer 
thumb in fer the balance ef ye like.’’ 

“Tl just bet ye a new mule agin yer 
pony ye kain’t do nothin’ o’ the sort!’ 
retorted Bridger. 

“All right, I’ll show ye. O’ course, ye got 
to hold still.” 

“Who said I wouldn’t hold still?” 

“Nobody. Now you watch me.” 


He stooped at the little water ditch | 


which had been led in among the buildings 
from the stream and kneaded up a little 
ball of mud. This he forced into the handle 


of the tin cup, entirely filling it, then | 


washed off the body of the cup. 

“T’ll shoot the fillin’ out’n the handle 
an’ not out’n the cup!” said he. ‘“Mud’s 
cheap, an’ all the diff’runce in holdin’ is, ef 
I nicked the side o’ yer haid it’d hurt ye 
*bout the same as ef what I nicked the 
center of hit. Ain’t thatso? We’d orto prac- 
tice inderstry an’ ’conomy, Jim. Like my 
mother said, ‘Penny saved is er penny 
yearned.’ ‘Little drops o’ water, little grains 
o’ sand,’ says she, ‘a-makes the mighty 
0-0-ocean an’ the plea-ea-sant land.’”’ 

“T never seed it tried,” said Bridger, 
with interest, “but I don’t see why hit 
hain’t practical. Whang away, an’ ef ye 
spill the whisky shootin’ to one side, or cut 
ha’r shootin’ too low, your caballo is mine— 
an’ he ain’t much!” 

With no more argument, he in turn took 
up his place, the two changing positions so 
that the light would favor the rifleman. 
Again the fear-smitten Chardon adjusted 
the filled cup, this time on his master’s 
bared head. 

“‘Do-ee turn her sideways now, boy,” 
cautioned Bridger. ‘‘Set the han’le side- 
ways squar’, so she looks wide. Give hima 
fa’r shot now, fer I’m interested in this yere 
thing, either way she goes. Either I lose 
ha’r er a mule.” 

But folding his arms he faced the rifle 
without batting an eye, as steady as had 
been the other in his turn. 

Jackson. extended his long left arm, 
slowly and steadily raising the silver bead 
up from the chest, the throat, the chin, the 
forehead of his friend, then lowered it, rub- 
bing his sore shoulder. 

“Tell him to turn that han’le squar’ to 
me, Jim!’’ he called. ‘‘The damn fool has 
got her all squegeed around to one side.’ 

Bridger reached up a hand and straight- 
ened the cup himself. 

““How’s that?” he asked. 

“All right! Now hold stiddy a minute.” 

Again the Indian women covered their 
faces, sitting motionless. And at last came 
again the puff of smoke, the faint crack of 
the rifle, never loud in the high, rarefied air. 

The straight figure of the scout never 
wavered. The cup still rested on his head. 
The rifleman calmly blew the smoke from 
his barrel, his eye on Bridger as the latter 
now raised a careful hand to his head. 
Chardon hastened to aid, with many ejacu- 
lations. 

The cup still was full, but the mud was 
gone from inside the handle as though 
poked out with a finger! 

“That’s what I call shootin’, Jim,” said 
Jackson, ‘“‘an’ reas’nable shootin’ too. 
Now spill half 0’ her where she’ll do some 
good, an’ give me the rest. I got to be goin’ 
now. I don’t want yer mule. I fust come 
away from Missoury to git shet o’ mules.” 

Chardon, cupbearer, stood regarding the 
two wild souls whom he never in his own 
more timid nature was to understand. The 
two mountain men shook hands. The alco- 
hol had no more than steadied them in their 
rifle work, but the old exultation of their 
wild life came to them now once more. 
Bridger clapped hand to mouth and 
uttered his old war cry before he drained 
his share of the fiery fluid. 

“To the ol’ days, friend!’’ said he once 
more; ‘‘the days that’s gone, when men 
was men, an’ a friend could trust a friend!” 


/ 
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“To the ol’ days!’’ said Jackson in turn. 
“ An’ Dll bet two better shots don’t stand 
to-day on the soil o’ Oregon! But I got to 
be goin’, Jim. I’m goin’ on to the Columby. 
I may not see ye soon. It’s far.” 

He swung into his saddle, the rifle in its 
loop at the horn. But Bridger came to him, 
a hand on his knee. 

“T hate to see ye go, Bill.” 

“Shore!” said Jackson. ‘‘I hate to go. 
Take keer yerself, Jim.” 

The two Indian women had uncovered 
their faces and gone inside the lodge. But 
old Jim Bridger sat down, back against a 
cottonwood, and watched the lopping 
figure of his friend jog slowly out into the 
desert. He himself was singing now, chant- 
ing monotonously an old Indian refrain 
that lingered in his soul from the days of 
the last rendezvous. 

At length he arose and, animated by a 
sudden thought, sought out his tepee once 
more, Dang Yore Eyes greeted him with 
shy smiles of pride. 


May 6,1922 


‘Heap shoot, Jeem!” said she. ‘“‘No 
kill-um.. Why?” 

She was decked now in her finest, ready 
to use all her blandishments on her lord 
and master. Her cheeks were painted red, 
her wrists were heavy with copper. On a 
thong at her neck hung a piece of yellow 
stone which she had bored through with an 
awl, or rather with three or four awls, after 
much labor, that very day. 

Bridger picked up the ornament be- 
tween thumb and finger. He said no word, 
but his fingers spoke. 

“Other pieces. Where?” 

“‘White man. Gone—out there.” 
answered in the same fashion. 

“How, cola!” she spoke aloud. “Him 
say, ‘How, cola,’ me.” She smiled with 
much pride over her conquest, and showed 
two silver dollars. ‘‘Swap!” 

In silence Bridger went into the tepee 
and pulled the door flaps. 


She 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE INSIDE STORY OF THE A. EF. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


decisive effect in forcing a withdrawal of 
German troops from northern France. The 
military and economic situation of the 
enemy, therefore, indicated Lorraine as the 
field promising the most fruitful results for 
the employment of our armies.”’—Pershing’s 
report to Baker. 
So the winter dragged along and the 
A. E. F. remained a feeble growth. Small 
wonder that our Allies took alarm and lost 
patience. Where was the American help on 
which they had counted? So far it had 
consisted merely of the appearance of cer- 
tain small forces of troops and then their 
disappearance into training areas; no 
Americans had engaged in the fighting in 
units. The French became openly skepti- 
eal and scornful. They dubbed Americans 
“‘boy scouts.” 

The French and British authorities 
pressed their efforts to haye the American 
troops incorporated in their armies instead 
of waiting to build up an American Army. 
They kept pleading the emergency, even 
when no possible emergency could arise 
before two or three months. 

“My conclusion was that, although the 
morale of the German people and of the 
armies was better than it had been for 
two years,” reported Pershing, “only an 
untoward combination of circumstances 
could give the enemy a decisive victory be- 
fore American support as recommended 
could be made effective, provided the Al- 
lies secured unity of action. However, a 
situation might arise which would necessi- 
tate the temporary use of all American 
troops in the units of our Allies for the de- 
fensive, but nothing in the situation justi- 
fied the relinquishment of our firm purpose 
to form our own Army under our own 


ag. 

The chief trouble at this time was Allied 
morale. They were in the dumps. “ Well, 
here’s the war; you take it,’’ was a com- 
mon salutation from individuals in the 
Allied armies when our troops arrived from 
overseas, and the losses and sufferings they 
had gone through rendered this state of 
mind easy to understand. But their de- 
pression had the effect of confining their 
efforts and plans to defensive trench war- 
fare, whereas the Germans were then prac- 
ticing for open warfare and concentrating 
the pick of their men in shock divisions. 
The American command felt that only of- 
fensive methods and open warfare could 
end the war, and decided that any sort of 
permanent amalgamation of United States 
troops with the French and British would 
have a disastrous effect on their usefulness 


| in attack. 


Some American troops went into the line 
in the middle of January, and discussions 
were held with the British authorities on 
their renewed proposals for bringing over 
troops from the United States for incorpora- 
tion in the British armies for training and 
experience. The outcome of these negotia- 
tions was the six-division plan, which pro- 
vided for the transportation in British 
tonnage of six entire divisions, without in- 
terference with the American. shipping 
program. The infantry and auxiliary troops 
were to be given experience with British 
divisions, the artillery was to be trained 
under American direction, using French 
matériel; and it was agreed that when 
these battalions of infantry had received 
sufficient training they should be united 


for service in American divisions under 
their own officers. It was planned that the 
period of training should cover about ten 
weeks. By this arrangement the American 
commander in chief secured the stipulations 
for which he had held out in the conferences 
described in a previous article. 

The Supreme War Council approved this 
agreement and adopted a memorandum 
which concluded “that France would be 
safe during 1918 only under certain condi- 
tions: (a) that the strength of the British 
and French troops in France are continu- 
ously kept up to their present total strength 
and that they receive the expected rein- 
forcements of not less than two American 
divisions per month.” 

And then came disaster. On March 
twenty-first the Germans opened an offen- 
sive against the British with the most for- 
midable military machine the world had 
ever seen. They crashed through the Brit- 
ish line, crossed the old Somme battlefield, 
took 90,000 prisoners, and swept forward in 
an irresistible flood, clearing everything 
before them to a depth of fifty-six kilome- 
ters. The railroad center of Amiens ap- 
peared to be doomed; French and British 
reserves were eaten up in a vain effort to 
stem the onrush. A plan adopted—in lieu 
of a supreme command—by which each of 
the Allies was to furnish a certain number 
of divisions for a general reserve to be held 
under direction of the Supreme War Coun- 
cil chiefs failed tragically; these reserves 
were not available in the crisis, and three 
hundred thousand first-class troops in ex- 
cess of the country’s requirements had been 
held in England. A. F. Pollard, professor 
of English History in the University of 
London, writes: ‘‘Those hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops shown to be superfluous in 
England by the subsequent dispatch to 
France were kept at home because persons 
in authority believed they were needed to 
defend our shores against a German in- 
vasion.” ; 

The blow to Allied morale was shatter- 
ing. It looked like the beginning of the end 
and something had to be done instantly. 
The lack of complete codperation among 
the Allies was proving fatal. The French 
and British representatives got together at 
Doullens on March twenty-sixth and named 
Foch to codrdinate the operations of the 
Allied armies, but they did not confer on 
him supreme command in all its inter- 
pretations. Just why reservations were 
made in his appointment is explained in a 
cable from Secretary Baker to President 
Wilson under date of March thirtieth: 

“The situation seems to be that Lloyd 
George is personally in favor of a supreme 
commander, but fears British opinion will 
be the other-way- because such a commander 
could sacrifice the Channel ports to the 
defense of Paris. The arrangement there- 
fore is that General Foch is to be supreme 
enough to codrdinate, but without being 
called Supreme Commander. . . . lL 
venture to suggest that in replying to that 
part of Lloyd George’s message you might | 
go further than he asks and say that we are 
willing to accept a general supreme com- 
mand whenever the French and British 
are. Perhaps the relative smallness of our 
present force and our having no immediate 
defensive object in France would make it 
unwise for us to urge the point, though the 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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The finest buildings have Good Hardware 


F you examine the hardware in the fine 
buildings of your community, you will find 
that much of it is Corbin. 


Corbin butts and hinges help the doors to 
swing smoothly. Corbin door-checks close 
them without slamming. Corbin locks lock 
them securely. Corbin master-key systems 
guard thousand-room hotels, thirty-story 
office buildings, government and institutional 
buildings and more residences than you 
imagine. 

In theatres, schools, factories and auditoriums, 
Corbin fire exit fixtures stand ready to release 
doors instantly in response to the slightest 
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Main approach to 
Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York. 


This monumental 
and useful build- 
ing has good hard- 
ware — Corbin. 


pressure. When the emergency comes, they 
work. Therein lies the true worth of Good 
Hardware—it works. 


Corbin hardware not only works. It lasts. You 
can say to yourself, when you put it in your 
home, “This hardware is a part of the house 
and always will be.” 


Are you about to build? Give to hardware 
the attention it deserves. Nothing reflects the 
character of a building, or the good taste of its 
owner, so surely as the hardware. Your archi- 
tect will not allow you to skimp on the hard- 


ware. He knows that Good Buildings deserve 
Good Hardware. 


Write for booklet, “Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware.” 


P. & F. CORBI 
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Business deals in figures. It requires exact—not 
approximate—records of its transactions. ‘There is 
no other kind of business in which that requirement 
has been so. long and so consistently maintained as 
in banking. 

‘The banker’s booksare balanced daily; he tolerates 
no errors. He would never use a mechanical device 
unless it gave him accuracy day in, day out, under 
continuous use. 

The fact that by far the greatest proportion of all 
the figuring and bookkeeping machine equipment 
used by banks bears the name Burroughs 1s con- 
vincing testimony of Burroughs quality, dependa- 
bility and accuracy. 

And in other lines of business the same evidence 
is to be found, for today business continues to use 
more Burroughs Machines than figuring machines 
of any other make. 

For as Burroughs has met the banker’s standard 
of accuracy, so has it met the standards of retailers, 
jobbers and manufacturers for a generation. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
present events would seem to have demon- 
strated the need.” 

Meanwhile the American commander in 
chief took action to meet the crisis. He had 
striven steadfastly for the building up of an 
American army; no pressure, no arguments, 
no coercion, no declarations of ‘‘emer- 
gency” had turned him from that purpose 
so long as the project did not imperil the 
cutcome of the war but seemed necessary 
to insure it. He had weighed the many 
“‘emergencies,’’ and he had consented to 
such sacrifices of American aims as each 
required; but beyond that he would not go. 

But here was real peril. It was no 
longer a question of each nation’s seeing its 
own special interests in the light of a crisis 
for all the Allies. Defeat confronted the 
common cause; Germany seemed destined 
to triumph. And in this dire emergency he 
did what he had promised that the United 
States would do, and what American senti- 
ment overwhelmingly sanctioned. He went 
to Foch and put all the American resources 
at his disposal without restriction. That 
was on March twenty-eighth. 

Pershing hastened to Clermont, the head- 
quarters of the Third French Army. No- 
body seemed to know at headquarters 
whether or not Foch was in the vicinity, 
but in a house on the edge of town, set 
among trees well back on a hill, he located 
Foch, who. was engaged at the moment 
with M. Clemenceau, General Petain and 
M. Loucheur. 

General Pershing walked in the garden 
while waiting to see the marshal. When 
he entered the house the American com- 
mander in’ chief found M. Clemenceau 
there with. Foch, Petain and Loucheur. 
They explained the military situation to 
Pershing—the French had started counter- 
attacking against Montdidier. Presently 
Clemenceau and Petain went out into the 
yard, and General Pershing told Foch 
what he had come for. 

The French newspapers of the day quoted 
him thus:. “I have come to tell you that 
the American people would consider it a 
great honor for our troops to be engaged in 
the present battle. I ask you for this in 
their name and my own. Infantry, artil- 
lery, aviation—all that we have is yours. 
Use it as you wish. More will come, in 
numbers equal to requirements.” 


A Dramatic Moment 


“T have come especially to tell you that 
the American people will be proud to take 
part in the greatest battle of history.” 

Fochwas manifestly touched. Hegrabbed 
the American commander by the arm and 
said that M. Clemenceau must hear of this 
at once. The two hurried into the garden, 
where they perceived the French Prime 
Minister in conversation with Petain. Hold- 
ing Pershing by the arm Foch strode across 
the lawn and briefly told them the news. 

The Tiger’s eyes lighted; even Petain, 
who possesses what is known in America 
as a poker face, reflected appreciation. 
They discussed what arrangements should 
be made, and Foch said that the details 
for putting this offer into effect could be 
settled between Petain and Pershing. 

In his published final report the Amer- 
ican commander in chief has only this 
comment to make on the incident: ‘‘The 
acceptance of this offer meant the dis- 
persion of our troops along the Allied front 
and a consequent delay in building up a 
distinctive American force in Lorraine, but 
the serious situation of the Allies de- 
manded this divergence from our plans.” 

At the end of eight days the German drive 
lost its impetus, but a couple of days before 
it was spent the military representatives 
with the Supreme War Council prepared a 
note, which ran in part as follows: 

“The battle which is developing at the 
present moment in France, and which can 
extend to the other theaters of operations, 
may very quickly place the Allied Armies 
in a serious situation from the point of view 
of effectives and the new situation 
requires new decisions. 

“The Military Representatives are of 
opinion that it is highly desirable that the 
American Government should assist the 
Allied Armies as soon as possible by per- 
mitting in principle the temporary service 
of American units in Allied Army corps and 
divisions. Such reinforcements must, how- 
ever, be obtained from other units than 
those American divisions which are now 
operating with the French, and the units so 
temporarily employed must eventually be 
returned to the American Army. 


“The Military Representatives are of the | 
opinion that from the present time, . . . 
and until otherwise directed by the Su- 
preme War Council, only American infan- 
try and machine-gun units, organized as 
that Government may decide, be brought 
to France, and that all agreements or con- 
ventions hitherto made in conflict with this 
decision be modified accordingly.” 

Commenting on this note after a confer- | 
ence with Pershing and Bliss, Secretary 
Baker cabled to the President: 

“This ought to be conceded only in view 
of the present critical situation and con- 
tinued only so long as that situation neces- 
sarily demands it. The question of replace- 
ments will continue to embarrass the British 
and French governments, and efforts to 
satisfy that need by retaining American 
units assigned to them must be anticipated, 
but we must keep in mind the formation of 
an American army, while at the same time 
we must not seem to sacrifice Joint efficiency 
at a critical moment to that object.’’ He 
recommended that the preferential trans- 
portation for infantry and machine-gunners 
should be approved, and added: ‘‘He’’—the 
commander in chief of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces—‘‘will use these and all 
other military forces of the United States 
under his command in such manner as to 
render the greatest military assistance, 
keeping in mind always the determination 
of this Government to have its various mili- 
tary forces collected, as speedily as their 
training and the military situation permits, 
into an independent American Army, act- 
ing in concert with the armies of Great 
Britain and France, and all arrangements 
made by him for their temporary training 
and service will be made with that end in 
view.” 

These recommendations were accepted, 
and preliminary arrangements were made 
with the French and British for training and 
early employment of such infantry units as 
might be assigned to each. 


The Wishes of Our Allies 


By now, however, the Allies were clamor- 
ing for indefinite continuation of priority 
for the infantry, and urging complete in- 
corporation of these American troops in the 
French and British divisions. They de- 
manded, in other words, entire absorption 
of the American forces to make up French 
and British losses and give them sufficient 
numbers to combat the Germans. So the 
A. E. F. commander found it necessary to 
cable the War Department on April third 
that the priority of infantry should be 
limited to four divisions, plus 45,500 re- 
placements, and that the necessity for any 
Peoeey in the future should be determined 
ater. 

The efforts made to obtain the employ- 
ment of America’s troops varied consider- 
ably. The British proposed to Secretary 
Baker late in March that engineer and 
other American troops employed in making 
the communications for the American Army 
should suspend that work and be drafted 
behind the Allied Front to construct de- 
fensive lines. They also asked for American 
batteries in excess of our divisional require- 
ments, and wanted American artillerymen 
to be sent to British batteries to replace 
losses among the British artillery personnel 
through the recent German offensive. Also, 
they suggested that one of the American 
divisions reported to be complete with 
transport should be employed to increase 
the infantry in British combat divisions. 

On the French side, in a conversation be- 
tween Petain and Pershing about the same 
time, the French general asked for Amer- 
ican divisions to relieve some French in the 
line, which he wanted to use elsewhere in 
the battle front. The American commander 
in chief agreed to this proposition, but 
wanted his troops united on the front as an 
American corps. 

Petain objected that they had not had 
sufficient experience to justify this, never 
having functioned as a corps. He consid- 
ered the plan too hazardous. 

This gave Pershing the opportunity to 
emphasize the need of following a policy 
looking to the building up of an American 
corps and army. General Petain approved 
of the idea, but said he could not at present 
fix a date for the organization of an Amer- 
ican corps. In asking for the incorporation 
of American troops in the French Army he 
wished to drive home the extreme urgency 
of the crisis. 

General Pershing agreed that American 
divisions should take their place as soon as 
possible in quiet sectors of the line, and the 
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Comfort— 


Yes,—we mean just that! 


In thousands of America’s electrically lighted homes, 
breakfast-table comfort is being enhanced by use of the 
Marion Flipflop Toaster. 





The Flipflop adds charm, convenience and pleasure to 
the art of table toast making for— 


— It saves time. No trips to the kitchen; no dirt, fuss or 
worry over the breakfast toast. 


— Flipflop makes it unnecessary to use a fork or to handle 
the toast with the fingers. So simple too—just a flick of 
the grid, down and back, and the other side is a-toasting 
near the cherry-red coils. 





— Flipflop is strong and sturdy—no springs to get out of 
order and its glittering polish adds distinction to your table. 


is Your toast will be hot and savory, of a crunchy brown- 
: ness or lightly toasted, as you wish it. 


Other willing Marion Electrical Servants are ready to bring 
happiness to every room of your home or the home of some friend. 


Ask your dealer to show them to you. 





Rutenber Electric Company, Marion, Indiana 


Marion Table Stove 


To do practical hot-weather 
cooking iy several, right on 
the table. Bakes — boils — 
broils —fries—stews, quickly. { 
Three aluminum pans and set 
of egg cups. Ask to see it. 


Marion Iron 







You will find many desirable 
features, as—attached stand 
—substantial plug — cool 
handle—hot ironing surface — 
fully guaranteed. 

sk to see the Marion. 
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Vonderful! 


The strangest way to kill flies 
you ever saw! 


2, FLIES or 100 Flies in a room—no matter how many. 
Three to five minutes, and every fly dead! 


A dozen or so shots of Flyosan, sprayed into the air—that 
is all. 


Nothing like Flyosan was ever heard of until a Chief of 
Sanitation in the government service discovered it—a great 
step forward in the science of insect riddance. 


Flyosan is a non-poisonous liquid which you apply with an 
ordinary garden sprayer. 


Thanks to Flyosan, the butter, the milk, the nipple on the 
baby’s bottle—are now safe from the filth- 
carrying habits of the fly, that spreader of to 


disease. de alers ! 


To human beings, animals, birds and fowl, 
Flyosan is harmless— absolutely. After use, 
it leaves no cleaning up to do. Its odor is 
aromatic and pleasant. 

You can now rid your home of flies by the 
roomful. 

If Flyosan should in any way fail to live 
up to your expectations, we will refund the 
retail price. 


Last summer a gen- 
eral store in Boon- 
ton, N. J. (5372 pop- 
ulation) sold $1200 
worth of Flyosan— 
without advertising. 


We are advertising 
nationally this year. 


MORAL: Write for 
dealers’ prices to- 


If your drug, grocery or hardware store does not 
carry Flyosan, send us a dollar and we will send 
you an introductory package containing a pint of 
Flyosan and a sprayer. 
COLONIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Reading, Pa. 


FlyoOsan 


INSECT EXTERMINATOR 


day. 


PRICES: 
Pint $ ay i=) 
Quart 1:25 
Gallon 2.25 


Gallon 4.00 


Introductory 
Package 1.00 


(pint and sprayer) 





KILLS FLIES BY.THE ROOMFUL 


Copyright 1922, Colonial Chemical Corporation 
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conversation turned on the American divi- 
sions being trained with the British. The 
commander in chief wanted to withdraw 
them for use with his other forces. Petain 
did not oppose withdrawing them from 
the British, but remarked he could use 
these American divisions advantageously 
in service with depleted French divisions. 
Perhaps, he said, it could eventually be 
arranged to have two French regiments 
and one American regiment per division. 

Later—on April tenth—General Petain 
wrote to General Pershing as follows: 

“No matter how appreciable it may be, 
the aid which you will be able to bring us 
will necessarily be limited and will be very 
far from making up the wearing out of our 
units in the battle. On the other hand, the 
effectives which we have available are also 
limited; thus, as I told you, it is necessary 
for us to plan for the suppression shortly 
of a certain number of our divisions. 
This depression is of a kind to have a con- 
siderable influence in the result of the 
campaign of the year 1918. I cansee only one 
way of escaping it, which is to obtain from 
America—which alone has the necessary 
resources in men—a sufficient support to 
compensate for our losses. 

“It is for the infantry that our needs are 
imperious and urgent; it would therefore 
be advisable that priority be given to the 
transportation of American infantry during 
the approaching months, so that the effec- 
tive strength of our divisions during the 
battle, which may be prolonged during the 
whole of the summer, may be maintained.” 

General Petain then proceeded to recom- 
mend that the shipping allotted to the 
transport of the American Army be devoted 
to transport of infantry, instead. ‘I allow 
myself to make this suggestion to you be- 
cause I see the solution of the grave prob- 
lem of effectives in the present campaign 
only in American codperation in infantry.” 

Evidently the restrictions placed upon 
Foch’s elevation to commander in chief of 
the Allied armies had provoked friction 
and difficulties, because another conference 
was found necessary to straighten out the 
misunderstanding. It was held in Beau- 
vais on April third. Mr. Lloyd George, 
M. Clemenceau, Foch, Haig, Sir Henry 
Wilson, Bliss and Pershing attended. 

Clemenceau opened proceedings by ex- 
plaining that there existed some disagree- 
ment in the understanding of Foch’s powers 
as conferred on him at the Doullens con- 
ference of March twenty-sixth. 

Foch stated that the powers conferred 
by the Doullens conference were limited 
to coordination of action between the Al- 
lies. They were conferred while the action 
was in progress, and the power to codrdinate 
had been construed to be limited to the 
time the Allies were in action. That step 
was taken on March twenty-sixth. It was 
now April third, and since the armies were 
no longer in action, but were facing each 
other, there was nothing to codrdinate. He 
thought there should be authority to pre- 
pare for action and direct it. ‘We are right 
back where we were before,” declared Foch. 


Unity of Action 


Mr. Lloyd George said they had had 
three years of war and had not had unity 
of action during that time. During the 
year just gone they had seen two kinds of 
strategy, one by Haig and another by Pe- 
tain, and nothing had really been gained. 
The only thing the Allies had accomplished 
occurred while General Nivelle was in su- 
preme command. 

The Germans, continued Lloyd George, 
had done exactly what General Nivelle 
tried to do. Recent happenings had stirred 
the British people very deeply, and such 
things must not happen again, as the people 
would demand why they had happened 
and somebody would be called to account. 
The British wanted some sort of unity of 
command. General Foch was at present 
empowered to codrdinate the action of the 
Allied Armies, but this did not go far 
enough, as he had no authority to control 
except by conferring with the respective 
commanders in chief. He needed authority 
to prepare for action, and Mr. Lloyd 
George thought that the resolution adopted 
at Doullens should be modified so that 
they might have a better understanding. 

General Pershing remarked that the 
principle of unity of command was un- 
doubtedly the correct one for the Allies to 
follow. 

“T do not believe it is possible to have 
unity of action without a supreme com- 
mander,”’ he said. ‘‘We have already had 
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experience enough in trying to coordinate 
the operations of the Allied Armies, with- 
out success. There has never been real 
unity of action. Such codrdination between 
two or three armies is impossible, no mat- 
ter who the commanders in chief may be. 
Each commander in chief is interested in 
his own army, and cannot get the other 
commander’s point of view, nor grasp the 
problem as a whole. I am in favor of a 
supreme commander and believe the suc- 
cess of the Allied cause depends upon it. 
Iithink the necessary action should be taken 
by this council at once. I am in favor of 
conferring the supreme command upon 
General Foch.” 

The British Prime Minister expressed 
warm approval. ‘I fully agree with Gen- 
eral Pershing. That is well put.” He then 
turned to Sir Douglas Haig and asked him 
for an expression of opinion. 

Sir Douglas declared that the Allies had 
had practically complete unity of action. 
He had always coéperated with the French, 
whom he regarded as in control of the 
strategical questions of the war, and when 
placed under the command of General 
Nivelle and General Petain he had always 
worked well with them. Sir Douglas agreed 
with Pershing’s general idea that there 
should be unity of command, but consid- 
ered that they already had it. 


Foch in Supreme Command 


After some further talk a resolution was 
adopted to confer the supreme command 
on Foch, but it referred only to the British 
and French armies. 

Pershing said this resolution should in- 
clude the American Army, which would 
soon be ready to function as such, and 
should therefore be included as an entity, 
like the French and British armies. 

Petain said: ‘‘ There isno American Army 
yet as such—its units are either in train- 
ing or are amalgamated with the British 
and French.” 

General Pershing replied: ‘‘There may 
not be an American Army in force func- 
tioning now, but there soon will be, and I 
want this resolution to apply to it when 
it becomes a fact. The American Govern- 
ment is represented here at this conference, 
and in the war, and any action as to the 
supreme command that includes the Brit- 
ish and French armies should also include 
the American Army.” 

An agreement was reached as follows: 
“Gen. Foch is charged by the British, 
French and American Governments with 
the codrdination of the action of the Allied 
Armies on the western front; to this end 
there is conferred on him all the powers 
necessary for its effective realization. To 
the same end, the British, French and 
American Governments confide in Gen. 
Foch the strategic direction of military 
operations. 

“The Commander-in-Chief of the British, 
French and American Armies will exercise 
to the fullest extent the tactical direction 
of their armies. Each Commander-in-Chief 
will have the right to appeal to his Govern- 
ment, if in his opinion his Army is placed 
in danger by the instructions received from 
Gen. Foch. (Signed) G. Clemenceau; Petain; 
F. Foch; Lloyd George; D. Haig, F.M.; 
Henry Wilson, General; Tasker H. Bliss, 
General and Chief of Staff; John J. Per- 
shing, General, U.S. A.” 

The tail of the agreement was the tail 
of the devil of distrust which lurked in all 
the Allied dispositions throughout all the 
years of war. The curious reservation that 
each commander in chief had the right to 
appeal to his government if he deemed any 
of Foch’s orders endangered the existence 
of his army was inspired by the British 
dread that the French might, in a pinch, 
sacrifice the Channel ports to protect Paris. 
The French lived in constant fear that their 
British allies would permit the fall of Paris 
in order to save the Channel ports. This 
feeling had a very injurious effect on the 
early conduct of the war. 

The British assumption that the prefer- 
ential shipment of American infantry for 
employment in the British and French 
Armies was to be continuous developed at 
a meeting in Paris between Secretary Baker 
and Pershing, and Major Generals Whig- 
ham and Hutchison. At that meeting Gen- 
eral Whigham stated that the British would 
be able to ship 60,000 troops per month 
and the Americans 60,000, making a total 
of 120,000 per month. 

These figures seemed to puzzle Secretary 
Baker. He pointed out that no figures had 
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Why do athletic trainers advise 
their men to wear knit underwear? 


aN an athletic trainer or physical director or 
physician which kind of underwear he considers 
best. The majority will say knit underwear 


—and those who know the varied styles of 
Lawrence Knit Underwear—light-weight athletic 
cut for summer and full length for winter—recom- 
mend it as ideal all-season underwear. 


Says an eminent authority on physical training, 
who was largely responsible for the excellent con- 
dition of our troops in the recent war:— 


“T should advise knit underwear for men who are 
engaged in physical activities of any kind. It is much 
more absorbent, better protection against cold and its 
elasticity makes it possible to act with greater freedom.” 


This does not mean that the athletic trainer 
advocates heavy underwear, for he doesn’t. Knit 
underwear may be as light in weight as any other 
kind—and cool, because it absorbs perspiration. 


Lawrence light-weight garments have been espe- 
cially designed for warm weather comfort. Loose- 
fitting, elastic, they are the most advanced type of 


Look for the Lawrence Label and write us if your dealer hasn’t the style you want. 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Established 1831 


America’s Largest Manufacturers of Men’s 
and Women’s Light and Medium Weight 
Knit Underwear from the raw cotton to the 
finished garment. 


E. M. TOWNSEND & CO. 
Selling Agents New York City 





UNDERWEAR 


summer underwear—the result of over 50 years’ de- 
velopment by the largest knitting mill in the world. 


Lawrence Underwear is made of the finest quality 
long staple cotton, soft and silk-like—and porous. 
It keeps you cool and dry—no stickiness. It 
stretches at every point—it doesn’t break at the 
crotch—and the buttons are on to stay. 


Every Lawrence garment is cut individually to 
pattern by hand instead of by the dozen by machine. 
This means accurate sizing and perfect fit. When 
you ask for a size 40, you get a 40, not a 38 or 42. 


When you think of Lawrence don’t think of the 
old-fashioned kind of knit underwear. Take home 
a couple of the light-weight, up-to-date garments 
shown below and see what comfort is yours at 
moderate cost: — 

Athletic Union Suit 

Athletic Shirt and 


Trunk Drawers 


Sock Length Union Suit 
Full Length Union Suit 
Full Length Shirt and Drawers 


There are two qualities of Lawrence garments: 


1—Blue Label—combed yarn—finest quality. 
2—Red Label—the same durability and finish—not quite 
the softness. 


“Jatlored Knit 






Lawrence Union 
Suits, Under-vests 
and Bloomers for 
women—perfect in 
fit, dainty in tai- 
loring and finish. 
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Being handy is just owning 








As emergency clamp 
or vice 





On any nut or bolt 
(a cloth will prevent 
scratching) 





To turn screw-driver 
when screw is rusty 





To turn or grip any- 
thing—any shape; 
as furnace shaker 







Valves, Fittings, Tools for Steam, Wiacers Gas, Oil and Aiea 


the right tool 


O you qualify as a “handy-man-round- 

the-house’’? Do you flinch when she 
pleads ‘‘Can’t you fix itP” P When a rusted 
screw sticks, when the stove shaker hides, 
when a nut on the baby carriage gets loose, 
do you putter at it with a makeshift tool, 
bung your knuckles and bungle the jobP 
When a faucet drips, or the radiator leaks, 
do you quit cold and call the plumber P 


The plumber doesn’t want “‘piker’’ jobs. 
He has more profitable work to do. He’ll ad- 
vise you to save time and money by owning 
a genuine WALWORTH Stillson Wrench. 
“Take your Stillson to it’? has been a by- 
word with two generations of mechanics. 
Now it is getting into the household, be- 
cause it will turn things that an ordinary 
wrench can’t hold on to—such as a pipe. 


Dan Stillson invented it in the Walworth 
plant over forty years ago. It is the best known 
wrench in the world. The working parts 
are drop-forged from the best tool steel, 
finely finished, and heat-treated to give 
strength and toughness, combined with 
hardness, without brittleness. 


Ask your hardware dealer for a 10-inch 
genuine Walworth Stillson Wrench (be 
sure to look for the diamond trade-mark). 
Also write for descriptive folder. 


Walworth Mfg. Co. 


New York - 
Philadelphia - 
Seattle - - 


Boston-Kewanee, Ill. 
™) WALWORTH INTERNATIONAL CO. 
NEW YORK 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE 


Boston 
Chicago 
Portland 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

been mentioned in the Versailles agree- 
ment, and he would like to know the origin 
of those given by General Whigham. Mr. 
Baker emphasized the fact that there had 
been no obligation on the part of the United 
States to send any given number of troops 
per month or for any particular period. 
He did not think it was clear that the 
Versailles agreement annulled the original 
six-division plan adopted at British behest. 
The Versailles agreement provided that 
priority of shipping for infantry should be 
given only until further orders—and those 
orders might come to-morrow. 

Whigham said the British War Office 
interpreted the Versailles agreement as 
wiping out all previous agreements. 

Baker replied: ‘‘ What is pertinent to the 
present discussion is that American troops 
are going to the British for training. I 
don’t want the British public or army, or 
the French public or army, to get an ex- 
aggerated idea that this scheme provides, 
or will provide, a means by which their 
losses are to be made up in future. I want 
no feeling of disillusionment when General 
Pershing calls for the return of the troops 
intrusted to them for training.” 

General Whigham replied that this was 
perfectly understood. 

However, I venture to remark in passing 
that this arrangement Mr. Baker warned 
against was precisely what the British and 
French were trying to bring about. They 
had an uncanny knack of interpreting any 
concession made to help them out in a 
pinch as a fixed policy to be followed in- 
definitely, and their honest indignation 
knew no bounds when checked in their 
disposition of American resources among 
themselves. 

Hardly had the battle lines of the March 
offensive by the Germans become stabi- 
lized when they delivered another crushing 
blow against the British in the vicinity of 
Armentiéres and along the Lys River. 
Passchendaele Ridge, whose capture had 
cost the British such a fearful toll of lives 
in 1917, had to be evacuated. The German 
attack was launched on April ninth on a 
forty-kilometer front, and losses were so 
heavy that the British were hard put to it 
for replacements. 

Consequently they put forth extraordi- 
nary efforts to increase the shipping avail- 
able for American troops. General Pershing 
went to London on April twenty-first to 
reach some agreement, and while there was 
shown a copy of a note which had been 
handed to Lord Reading, the British Am- 
bassador in Washington, on April nine- 
teenth. This note recognized the principle 
of priority of shipment of infantry and 
machine-gun personnel throughout the 
months of April, May, June and July. It 
was another instance of the Allies going 
over Pershing’s head to Washington. 


The Program Adopted 


But the note assumed a shipping capac- 
ity of only 120,000 men per month, whereas 
the London authorities. saw in sight enough 
British tonnage alone to carry 130,000 in 
May and 150,000 in June, with a greatly in- 
creased capacity for July. Finally an ar- 
rangement was arrived at providing that 
American troops should be sent over in the 
following order: Infantry, machine guns, 
engineers and signal troops, and headquar- 
ters of divisions and brigades, during May, 
for training and service with the British 
Armyin France; but only up tosix divisions. 
Any excess shipping was to be used for 
transporting troops necessary to make the 
American divisions complete. 

It was stipulated that the artillery 
personnel of these divisions and the corps 
troops requisite to build up American corps 
organizations should follow immediately 
thereafter, and that the artillery personnel 
should receive its training with French 
matériel and join its own divisions as soon 
as trained. 

Upon completion of this program, if the 
military situation made advisable the fur- 
ther shipment of infantry of American 
divisions, ‘‘then all the British and Amer- 
ican shipping available for transport of 
troops shall be used for that purpose under 
such arrangement as will insure immediate 
aid to the Allies. . (d) That it is con- 
templated American divisions and corps 
when trained and organized shall be utilized 
under the American Commander-in-Chief 
in an American group. (e) That the Amer- 
ican Commander-in-Chief shall allot Amer- 
ican troops to the French or. British for 
training, or train them with American 
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units, at his discretion, with the under- 
standing that troops already transported 
by British shipping, or included in the six 
divisions mentioned in paragraph (a), are 
to be trained with the British Army.” 

Of course the French chose to see in this 
agreement an indefinite assignment of Amer- 
ican infantry to British units; so, implying 
that the United States had accepted this 
principle, they wanted it applied to France. 
Therefore, at the opening of a meeting of 
the Supreme War Council at Abbeville on 
May first, they started with a statement 
that the first business was the allotment of 
American troops to the Allies. 

This calm assumption of American ac- 
ceptance of the réle of replacement reser- 
voir was rather bewildering, and their man- 
ner of introducing the subject left little 
doubt that the American commander in 
chief, in their opinion, had no longer any 
voice in the matter. That they jumped to 
a hasty conclusion seems evident from the 
wording of the agreement reached after 
prolonged debate: 

“Tt is the opinion of the Supreme War 
Council that, in order to carry the war to a 
successful conclusion, an American Army 
should be formed as early as possible under 
its own commander and under its own flag. 
In order to meet the present emergency it 
is agreed that American troops should be 
brought to France as rapidly as Allied 
transportation facilities will permit, and 
that, as far as consistent with the necessity 
of building up an American Army, prefer- 
ence be given to infantry and machine-gun 
units for training and service with French 
and British Armies; with the understand- 
ing that such infantry and machine-gun 
units are to be withdrawn and united with 
its own artillery and auxiliary troops into 
divisions and corps at the discretion of the 
American Commander in Chief after con- 
sultation with the Commander in Chief of 
the Allied Armies in France.” The re- 
mainder of the agreement was practically 
an indorsement of that concluded in Lon- 
don, for it carried the same provisions. 


Mr. Baker’s Cablegram 


Apparently the arrangements made for 
priority of infantry were not so extensive 
as the Allies wanted, because a little later 
they were pressing further demands. The 
Secretary of War cabled Pershing on May 
twelfth: 

“The President asked me to say to you 
that he has been much impressed and dis- 
turbed by representation officially made to 
him here by French and British Ambassa- 
dors showing the steady drain upon French 
and British replacements and the small 
number of replacement troops now avail- 
able. He feels that you on the ground have 
full opportunity to know the situation, and 
fully trusts your judgment as to how far we 
ought to give additional priority to infan- 
try and machine-gun units, in view of the 
fact that such troops seem to be the most 
immediately serviceable and urgently 
needed. The Abbeville agreement, of 
course, provides less priority for infantry 
and machine-gun units than was recom- 
mended by the Supreme War Council, but 
with shipping at present in prospect will 
result in practically 120,000 infantry and 
machine-gun units, signal corps, and engi- 
neer corps per month during May and 
June. It has been suggested to the Presi- 
dent that General Foch may reopen this 
subject with you, and the President hopes 
you will approach any such interview as 
sympathetically as possible, particularly if 
the suggestion as to replacements which 
has been presented to him is as critical as 
it seems.” ; 

Orders were issued on May second by the 
Eighth French Army for withdrawal of the 
American Twenty-sixth Division from one 
sector for service in another. This move 
called forth the following comment from 
General Pershing in a note to the Chief of 
the French Military Mission: ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as the final decision as to the American 
divisions to be sent to the battle front must 
be made by these headquarters, it is sug- 
gested that in the future I be informed as 
to the proposals of the French command 
before any action is taken.” ; 

The French opinion of the Americans 
under training at this time is of interest. 
In a memorandum issued May 1, 1918, by 
Petain’s headquarters, on instruction of 
American units attached to large French 
units, these observations occurred: 

“Tt should be borne in mind that they 
have an extremely highly developed sense 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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ce which kinds 
she likes best 


—and give another evidence of your thought and care to please 


i gift of any Johnston Box is always a subtle We make our own chocolate. Thus we control For instance, the longer chocolate is whipped, the 
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But the Johnston Choice Box goes farther. It makes 
it easy for her to choose her favorite varieties. 

It contains 22 kinds—the most delicious ofall 
that we have made in 74 years of fine candy 
making. And a booklet in colors, the Johnston 
Choice Book, listing the various combinations 
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Swiss chocolate creams, chocolate French 
cherries, honey nougats and Dutch bitter 
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But all of these and 15 others are in the Johnston 


—the inside of chocolate creams. We use only the 
-costliest Cuban cane sugar— much finer than ordinary 
sugar. We accept only whole nuts and fruits. Thus 
we are sure of luscious fruit centers. Of nut centers 
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All Johnston's chocolates are dipped and packed in 
rooms where the air is washed. 
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promised on quality. A 
Johnston confection 
must be the finest of its 
kind that can be made. 
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THE SIGNATURE THAT BECOMES THE MARK 
OF A PRICELESS CRAFTSMANSHIP 


=7 OU have heard of the craftsmen of the 
ancient Guild of Watchmakers, and of 
the great love they bore their guild. 

Ofttimes, beneath the arched windows 
of the old guildhall,a worthy guildsman 
toiled for half a year over a watch which 
: one day would weight the pocket of 
some European nobleman. 


Proud of the skill which made possible his fine achieve- 
ments, he was prouder still of the guild spirit and traditions. 
They were ever with him as he worked, lending a greater 
deftness to his hand, a greater beauty to his masterpieces. 

And when he had completed a timepiece worthy of his 
name and a credit to his guild, he would sign it, even as 
Raphael signed a painting or Cellini a golden vase. 











Centuries have passed since first a mastet’s signature became 
the symbol of a priceless craftsmanship. 


But today descendants of the old-time guildsmen labor in 
a modern guild, building for the name Gruen a prestige 
greater even than that of the most famous of the ancient 
masters. 

It is natural that the name Gruen, reflecting as it does the 
ideals and traditions of fine craftsmanship, should be found in 
a watch of greater perfectness, and that in the mind of every 
American this name should have come to stand for beauty 
and endurance, for timekeeping accuracy. 





Announcing the new Gruen Pentagon 


The Gruen Pentagon —the newest genuine Verithin—is a 
striking example of that craftsmanship which has made Gruen 
Guild Watches pre-eminent among today’s finest timepieces. 


Of unique design, it is so formed that it won’t tip over in 
the pocket. It is fitted with the famous Gruen Precision 
Movement, and guaranteed to come within railroad time 
requirements. 


You may see the Pentagon and other Gruen Watches at 
the best jewelry stores in each community, to which their sale 
is confined. Look for the Gruen Service Emblem displayed 
by leading jewelers. 
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Construction made an accurate 
watch logically thin. It isn’t a 
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of amour propre, based on their pride in 
belonging to one of the greatest nations of 
the world. Consequently an attitude of 
superiority over them should be assidu- 
ously avoided, a fact which in no way pre- 
vents the absolute subordination required 
by the service, nor carrying out the rules of 
hierarchy. . . . In case of necessity, 
French officers should not hesitate to exer- 
cise their authority. . . Americans 
dream of operating in open country, after 
having broken through the front. This re- 
sults in too much attention being devoted 
to this form of operations. rhe 
American soldier, as did ours formerly, 
resents manual labor.” 

God bless him, he surely did! 

In an interview between Petain and 
Pershing at Chantilly on May nineteenth, 
the old fight to get an American sector des- 
ignated was renewed. The American com- 
mander in chief favored a sector of the 
Woevre, and insisted that the American 
divisions with the British should be con- 
centrated there as soon as their training 
was completed. 

At this meeting they agreed to pool their 
resources of supplies of all kinds, and also 
means of transport, whatever reservations 
to this arrangement the British might 
make. 

The Germans next attacked between the 
Oise and Berry-au-Bac, on May twenty- 
seventh, against the French this time in- 
stead of the British, as had generally been 
expected. It caught the French completely 
by surprise, and the initial push over a 
thirty-five-kilometer front carried the en- 
emy fifty kilometers in four days. That is 
tolerably good marching, without a fight. 

The Germans reached the Marne and, 
using it as a defensive flank, directed their 
advance toward Paris. Allied morale was 
strained to the breaking point; the armies 
were battle weary, worn, with no heart for 
further attack; the reserves were almost 
exhausted; German victory seemed immi- 
nent. During those days of whispers, when 
the Big Bertha was shelling Paris and half 
the people thought that it meant the 
Boches were close, nearly 1,000,000 people 
left the capital, heading for points south. 

But help was now on the seas. It took a 
series of catastrophes to wake the Amer- 
ican people to the dire need of haste and its 
home officials to speed; it took defeats un- 
paralleled in British military history to 
rouse that nation to the necessity of mak- 
ing supreme sacrifices of shipping for the 
transport of American troops. 

On March twenty-first, the date of the 
first German offensive, only 300,000 Amer- 
ican troops had reached France. A number 
of divisions were in line in quiet sectors, 
but nothing occurred to stimulate our 
Allies’ hopes until the brilliant exploit of 
the First Division in capturing Cantigny, 
on May twenty-eighth. As that was a 
purely local attack, undertaken for its 
moral effect, the military results were not 
important except so far as they raised 
morale. 


Operations Near Chateau-Thierry 


Then the Second Division, in reserve 
northwest of Paris and about to relieve the 
First in the Montdidier sector, was thrown 
into the battle near Meaux to help check 
the German advance. Deploying across 
the Chateau-Thierry-Paris road early on 
the morning of June first to fill a gap in the 
French line it stopped the German onrush. 
At the same time the partially trained 
Third Division went with the French to 
hold the crossings of the Marne and its 
motorized machine-gun battalion assisted 
in successfully defending the river crossing 
at Chateau-Thierry. 

Fine as these performances were, they 
did not compare in their effect with the 
sudden swelling of American reénforce- 
ments. The ports were jammed with 
American infantry, now arriving at the 
rate of 10,000 men a day; all night and all 
day trains loaded to the guards with 
doughboys went shrieking and clanking 
across the face of France. In every town, 
from every roadside, American soldiers on 
their way to the battle areas grinned at the 
French spectators; afoot and in trucks, 
they moved by thousands along every high- 
way. By the end of May there were 600,000 
American troops in France. 

The French population saw these things 
and wondered. A new hope stirred in 
them. Underneath all these activities—in 
the tramping of countless feet, the ceaseless 
rumble of troop trains—they could feel the 
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mighty power of a roused nation flowing in 
resistless flood. So they gave a cheer and 
knocked off to follow the marching troops; 
and the poilu took a hitch at his breeks, lit 
a cigarette, and decided to take another 
fall out of Heinie. 

Meanwhile the Germans, checked in 
their advance on Paris, were organizing for 
another effort. The prospect gave the 
British and French commands intense con- 
cern. Where would the new blow fall? 
How could it be met? Where were replace- 
ments to come from? 

The whole question of man power was 
threshed out at a conference in Versailles 
on June second. Present at this meeting 
were Prime Minister Lloyd George, Vis- 
count Milner, Gen. Sir Henry Wilson, Sir 
M. P. A. Hankey and Maj. Gen. Sir H. A. 
Lawrence, representing Great Britain; 
Clemenceau, Foch, General Weygand and 
General Mordaeq, representing France; 
Pershing, General McAndrew, Colonel 
Connor and Colonel Boyd, representing the 
United States. Professor Mantoux acted as 
interpreter. 

The announced subject of debate was the 
June and July transport program. General 
Foch opened it by saying that he and 
General Pershing had been unable to agree 
at a meeting the previous evening, and he 
inquired of the American commander in 
chief if he had any proposal to make. 


General Pershing’s Position 


General Pershing suggested that, in view 
of the emergency, preference should be 
given in shipping during July to such in- 
fantry and machine gunners as were trained 
and ready, but he was emphatic in de- 
claring that the United States must not be 
denuded of trained men. He was just as 
strongly opposed to bringing green, un- 
trained men who would be unable to get 
into the fight within thirty days after land- 
ing, anyhow. The point he particularly 
stressed was that at the end of June there 
would be only a small proportion of infan- 
try scattered among the eighteen divisions 
left in the United States. 

In reply to this General Foch urged that 
every infantryman in the United States 
should be brought over, after sufficient 
instructors for the new levies had been ex- 
cepted. It wasn’t necessary to leave riflemen 
for instructional purposes, he argued. 

The American commander in chief re- 
minded the conference that this was a mat- 
ter for the War Department at Washington 
to decide. He reiterated his opposition to 
any attempt to drain the United States of 
trained men, because it would oblige Amer- 
ica to improvise an entirely new army. 

At this point Mr. Lloyd George took 
part in the discussion. He remarked that 
they must be quite clear what General 
Pershing’s proposal meant—that is, the 
Allies would receive practically no infantry 
from the United States in July. If Presi- 
dent Wilson really intended this, they could 
understand, but he, Lloyd George, had not 
hitherto understood anything of the kind. 
He quite realized that the number of men 
to be retained in the United States was en- 
tirely a matter for the War Department at 
Washington to decide, he said, and he re- 
ferred with his customary tact to the debt 
the Allies owed to President Wilson for 
generous and chivalrous aid in the manner 
in which he had agreed to meet their needs; 
but Mr. Lloyd George understood that 
50,000 men were to be left in the United 
States as a nest egg, and if such a nest egg 
were left there they would have nothing 
but new levies to bring to France. 

General Pershing replied that he did not 
say no part of these 50,000 would come, but 
the question must be left to the American 
War Department to determine. Upon 
which the British Prime Minister remarked 
that all they could do was to represent to 
President Wilson their needs and hopes, 
and make an appeal to him to come to the 
rescue—more especially of France—at a 
time of the most terrible necessity in which 
that country had ever been placed. The 
Allies were, of course, in the hands of the 
United States of America, he added. 

General Pershing stated, ‘‘But in July 
there will be very little left in the United 
States except troops of one or two months’ 
training.” 

Mr. Lloyd George’s comment on this 
was that even these partially trained troops 
should be brought over, as a month’s train- 
ing on the spot would be worth more than 
three months’ in America, and by training 
in France the American drafts would come 
into contact with their own men and would 


get the atmosphere of the war, which was 
an infinitely better atmosphere for training. 

General Pershing said the troops should 
certainly have some training after they 
arrived, but in July they would be still 
too green. Drafts were being called up in 
June, and consequently in early July they 
would have had only one month’s training, 
he said. 

M. Clemenceau broke in with “In the 
meantime, what is to happen to the war?” 

General Foch added: “They should 
bring over every available man, leaving 
only a certain number of instructors.’’ His 
information was that ample tonnage would 
be available in July, and he urged that it 
be devoted to bringing infantrymen, filling 
the ships with the most advanced recruits. 

The American commander in chief re- 
marked that the question seemed to have 
become more or less complicated. The 
previous day he had explained his desire to 
ship more men for the railroads and ports, 
but the conference appeared altogether to 
ignore this, and he felt he was receiving 
short shrift. Generals Foch and Weygand 
knew the enormous difficulties under which 
the United States was forming an army in 
France, and they surely realized the im- 
possibility of running an army without 
sufficient ports and railways. Owing to the 
necessity of bringing over infantry during 
the past month, in order to meet a grave 
emergency, these matters had been lost 
sight of; he was of opinion that a settle- 
ment could easily be arrived at if the mat- 
ter were left to Lord Milner, General Foch 
and himself for arrangement. 

M. Clemenceau said, ‘‘ For the first time 
I understand to-day that the United States 
of America is short of men. At Abbeville 
the discussion proceeded on the basis that 
this could never happen.’ He went on to 
say that Lord Milner had spoken the 
previous day of 200,000 men arriving from 
America in June and July. Now he learned 
that only 50,000 instructed men could be 
brought. 

General Pershing replied, ‘‘Not as many 
as 50,000. If you ship 170,000 in June, 
as contemplated, there will be only 40,000 
trained troops in July.” ; 

After some further discussion of the num- 
ber of available men Clemenceau remarked 
that he was terribly disappointed. Could 
General Pershing tell him when the em- 
barkations would recommence? 

General Pershing said, ‘‘In August.’”’ He 
mentioned, also, that 484,000 men had 
been called up in the United States during 
the month of May. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Proposal 


At this juncture Foch proposed that the 
June program should be allowed to stand 
and a plan worked out for July shipments 
on the basis of sending as many men as 
possible. ’ 

The French Premier wished to supple- 
ment this suggestion. He agreed with 
Lloyd George that the situation should be 
explained to President Wilson. 

Mr. Lloyd George then addressed the 
conference. He opened by saying that he 
quite realized, of course, the importance of 
sending the supplementary troops men- 
tioned by General Pershing; but they were 
confronted with a pressing need; and he 
proceeded to read the following message 
which he proposed should be cabled to 
President Wilson by Generals Foch and 
Pershing: 

“We recommend that the reinforcements 
to be sent from America in the immediate 
future should come in the following order: 
During the month of June, infantry and 
machine-gunners should have absolute pri- 
ority to the number of 170,000. During 
the month of July the same arrangement 
should hold good as far as possible. Inas- 
much as this would exhaust all the infantry 
and machine-gunners recruited before 
May, the numbers of men of these classes 
should, if possible, be made up to the figure 
contemplated by sending some of the May 
levies. It is recognized that it is undesir- 
able in principle to send out men having so 
short a period of training at home, but we 
consider that the present emergency is such 
as to justify a temporary and exceptional 
departure from this principle. 

“In making this recommendation we 
base ourselves upon the assumption that 
combined American and British tonnage 
will render possible the shipment of at 
least 250,000 in each of the months of 
June and July, so that even if a maximum 
of 170,000 infantry and machine-gunners 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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In spring and summer women 
welcome the change from con- 
ventional kid gloves to light and 
more informal wear... Fownes 
silks, that harmonize or con- 
trast with every vagary of a riot- 
ing season of color! 


For example—a pair of pearly 
white silk Fownes to set off black 
lace sleeves. 
shades togowith crépes, foulards 
and satins of every hue. 


Or Fownes of art 


But for sports wear FILOsETTE 
is supreme—its texture, wash- 
ability and solid value give it 
the “outdoor’’ precedence. 


If you have any difficulty in se- 
curing Fownes send us size and 
style desired with the name of 
your dealer. 


Fownes BrotHers & Co. Inc. 
119 West 40th St. New York 





It’s a Fownes— 
that’s all you 
need to know 
about a glove. 
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Next cleaning day, after your rugs have been 
vigorously swept, telephone one of our Author- 
ized Dealers to send out a representative with a 
Hoover—no obligation, of course. 


Just let him glide The Hoover over your cleanest 
rugs, after first showing you that its bag contains 
no dirt. 


You will be appalled at the dirt he will soon 
empty from the Hoover bag. You will be sur- 
prised that such apparently clean rugs could in 
reality be so unsanitary. 


Naturally such a condition is no reflection upon 
you. To dislodge all buried dirt from rugs they 
need beating, electric sweeping and air suction, 
The Hoover is therefore an absolute necessity. 














The Hoover is guaranteed 
to prolong the life of rugs 


A Simple ‘lest Will Convince You 


Electrically it beats out all the nap-wearing dis- 
ease-laden grit from rug depths; electrically it 
sweeps up the stubbornest litter, erects crushed 
nap, freshens colors and cleans by air—in one 
easy, rapid, dustless operation guaranteed to add 
years to the life and beauty of all your rugs and 
thereby to repeatedly save its cost. 


Have a free home demonstration of this time- 
perfected cleaner and its attachments. 


Phone any Tel-U-Where Information Bureau, 
any Hoover Branch Office, or write us for the 
names of Authorized Dealers. 


Offered in three sizes, all moderately priced. 
Convenient terms if desired. 


Tue Hoover Suction SwEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Canada 
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(Continued from Page 107) 
each month were attained, at least 160,000 
men of the categories required by General 
Pershing can be sent over during June and 
July. We agree that this arrangement 
should now be adopted in substitute for 
Sr made at Abbeville the beginning of 
ay? 

General Pershing said: “I cannot agree 
to bring over American troops of only one 
month’s training. They could not be used 
for fighting.” 

Viscount Milner undertook to pour oil 
on the troubled waters. He made an ear- 
nest plea for ‘‘some small concession’’ on the 
part of General Pershing, pointing out that 
they were all members of a coalition and 
ought to meet one another’s wishes to some 
extent; General Foch was surely making a 
concession in agreeing to the draft telegram 
Mr. Lloyd George had read, so why couldn’t 
General Pershing make a corresponding 
small concession? 

The difficulty was, answered the Amer- 
ican commander in chief,*that what they 
asked of the United States was not a small 
concession—it was much more. Moreover, 
the French and British were not in a posi- 
tion to supply the troops they asked for, in 
the present state of the railroads and sup- 
plies. The Americans must therefore plan 
to supply their own men. The United 
States troops with the British Army had 
not received, and were not then receiving, 
all the supplies they ought, owing to con- 
gestion at the ports. This proposition of 
theirs, by omitting to bring over men for 
the railroads and ports, was bound to lay 
up trouble for them in the future. General 
Pershing recommended postponement of 
the July program until August, preference 
being given meanwhile to building up the 
railroads and railroad personnel; the only 
postponement involved would be the em- 
barkation of troops of one month’s training 
who could not be expected to fight so soon 
anyway. 

Clemenceau remarked, “‘But the Ger- 
man will not postpone his attacks.” 

Pershing replied, ‘‘ Untrained troops can- 
not be relied on to fight.” 


What the Proposal Involved 


At this stage of the proceedings ‘Mr. 
Lloyd George presented the most daring of 
the British proposals. Through the British 
Mission in Washington they had felt out 
the American government on a plan to send 
500,000 American troops for incorporation 
in the British armies under British com- 
mand, but that was on our entry into the 
war early in 1917, and it progressed no 
further than a feeler; next had come their 
request for 150 battalions of infantry to 
meet the emergency caused by British 
losses; but the proposition which the Prime 
Minister read to the conference as coming 
from the British Government dwarfed all 
previous demands in the scope of its ex- 
pectations. 

“Tn view of the critical situation created 
by the concentration of the French reserves 
to cover Paris, and the consequent urgent 
need for further divisions to replace the 
French divisions withdrawn from the Brit- 
ish front,” it ran, ‘‘and having regard more 
particularly to General Foch’s considered 
opinion that if the number of British divi- 
sions is not maintained we shall lose the 
war, General Pershing agrees, as an emer- 
gency arrangement, that the British 
Commander-in-chief shall be the judge of 
the amount of training required and of the 
appropriate moment when the American 
troops shall be put into the line.’ 

Let us get a clear understanding of what 
this proposition involved. The British 
were urging that even fresh American 
levies should be brought over; this pro- 
posal provided that, no matter how green 
these troops might be, no matter how unfit 
for fighting, these American troops could 
be thrown into the battle any time the 
British commander in chief decided they 
were needed. It aimed at taking control of 
his own men out of the hands of the Amer- 
ican commander in chief. 

It seems hard to reconcile this proposal 
with Mr. Lloyd George’s usual common 
sense; probably he would look on it to-day 
as preposterous, and chuckle; for I venture 
to say that no government in the world 
would have the hardihood to make any 
such proposition to the government of 
Great Britain or the government of France, 
no matter how desperate “‘the emergency.” 

The American commander in chief de- 
clared emphatically that he could not pos- 
sibly accede to this proposal. He himself 
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must be the authority to say when the 
American troops should go into the line. 
This proposal had never been discussed at 
all with him; it was thrust on him for the 
first time. And he wanted it distinctly 
understood that he could not have matters 
taken out of his hands as proposed. 

The Prime Minister retorted that pres- 
ent arrangements were such that the Amer- 
ican troops would very likely never be 
available for the battle. 

This remark of Mr. Lloyd George’s exem- 
plifies a faculty the French and British pos- 
sess of making it appear that you aren’t 
playing the game whenever you decline to 
play it the way they want. Each govern- 
ment had its mind set on utilizing American 
aid for its own effort, and so each made 
continual demands on thepleaof emergency, 
and if the United States refused to recognize 
that an emergency calling for such measures 
existed, then our ally tried to make it ap- 
pear that the United States was not doing 
its share in the war. . 


General Foch’s Memorandum 


The tactics were probably familiar to 
General Pershing, for he merely replied to 
Mr. Lloyd George that he was ready to put 
the United States Army into the line when- 
ever it was required, but in the case of 
troops in training he must preserve his own 
right to say when the moment had arrived. 
Moreover, he considered this matter was 
not one for the conference to decide, but he 
would be glad to give careful consideration 
to General Foch’s recommendations for 
urgency. After some further talk it was 
agreed to leave the question of the July 
shipping program to Foch and Pershing for 
discussion. 

The next thing on the program was a 
memorandum read by General Foch ap- 
pealing to General Pershing to increase the 
American effort to 100 divisions, which 
would entail the calling up of more than 
300,000 men a month. Now 100 American 
divisions would be numerically equal to 
200 French or British, and so the proposed 
effort aimed at an American Army in 
France superior in size to the French and 
British armies combined—more than 
4,000,000 men. 

General Pershing readily agreed to this. 
He assured the conference that the senti- 
ment of the American people would approve 
such an effort if it were required to win the 
war, and he heartily approved of General 
Foch’s opinion being forwarded to Washing- 
ton. 

At this point Orlando and Sonnino, of 
Italy, entered the room, and then M. Clem- 
enceau abruptly switched the discussion. 
He wanted to know how many British 
divisions could be maintained in France. 

Prime Minister Lloyd George replied 
that it would be best not to discuss that 
question until the return of the expert 
M. Clemenceau had promised to send to 
England to determine the man power avail- 
able there. 

General Foch informed the conference 
that the Allies had only 150 divisions against 
204 German divisions. If these 150 could not 
be maintained at strength, then the Allies 
would be bankrupt. No matter what the re- 
ply of M. Clemenceau’s expert on their man 
power, the British must make a strong 
effort to maintain their fifty-three divi- 
sions. If they failed to do so he could see 
nothing but disaster. It was impossible for 
him, Foch, to carry on the war in behalf of 
the Allies against an enemy whose numbers 
increased whilst the Allies’ diminished. 

Here Viscount Milner expressed concern 
over some of the figures he had heard 
bandied about. He deplored their use. For 
instance, General Foch’s figures of 150 
Allied divisions—he wanted to correct 
those. He pointed out that the Allies had 
169 divisions. This slip on the part of 
General Foch appeared to occasion the 
British representative considerable cha- 
grin, because he referred to it again later. 
As regards British divisions, said Lord 
Milner, their reduction was due to the fact 
that losses had been out of all proportion to 
what they had anticipated. They had 
taken steps to replace the losses, but those 
measures would hardly produce the troops 
before August. Viscount Milner was re- 
ferring to the new levies. 
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General Foch accepted Lord Milner’s 
correction: the Allies had 169 divisions. 
But he wanted to point out that eleven 
Belgian divisions were being opposed by 
only seven German divisions, so the Allies 





lost in balance there. And it was incontest- 
able that the Allies had a great numerical 
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The power you may never need 


HOUGH you may never have occasion to draw upon 

the reserve power of your Westinghouse Battery, 
the mental serenity you derive from knowing it is there 
is priceless. 

Westinghouse Batteries carry the name, reputation and 
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safety in transportation. They are not only rugged in 
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One quality battery —the best Westinghouse can build! 
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| inferiority, and he was not prepared to 


conduct the war on the part of the Allies if 
the British divisions were further reduced. 
He demanded again to be told the British 


| intentions as to the number of divisions 


they would maintain. 
Gen. Sir Henry Wilson said that it was 


| impossible to give an absolute guaranty 
| that they would not reduce below the pres- 


ent number. Only the last week or so they 
had had to reduce two more divisions. 
General Wilson hoped the British would 
not have to reduce below forty-seven divi- 
sions, of which ten would be American as 
regards infantry. 

Once more Lord Milner drew attention 
to the fact that figures were being reck- 
lessly used, and many of them were incor- 
rect. He said he could not accept Sir Henry 
Wilson’sstatement. General Foch persisted 
in his query. He demanded to know of 


| General Wilson the minimum number of 


divisions the British would maintain. 
» Sir Henry Wilson replied that it would be 
forty-seven instead of fifty-three. The 
British had recently been maintaining 
fifty-three divisions. He hoped to increase 
the number later. 

Foch asked, ‘“‘Then that means that if 
the American troops with the British are 


| withdrawn, the British Army will actually 


drop to thirty-seven divisions?” 

By way of explanation the American 
commander in chief informed the confer- 
ence that, according to their arrangement, 
the American troops were being put into 
British divisions on the understanding that 
the American infantry would be withdrawn 
as soon as the auxiliary troops arrived. 


| However, he thought that by that time 


the new British drafts ought to be ready. 
Mr. Lloyd George said the whole busi- 
ness seemed to simmer down to the assump- 
tion that no German divisions were being 
done away with. Were the German drafts 
like the widow’s cruse, he asked, the oil of 
which was always maintained? The Prime 
Minister pressed General Foch to explain 
why it was that, before the recent fighting, 
only 400,000 German drafts were reported 
by the Allied Intelligence as available, yet 
now, after months of fighting and heavy 
reported German losses, there still re- 
mained to the Germans 300,000 drafts. He 
wanted to know how that could be. 


Further Negotiations 


General Foch made no attempt to ex- 
plain. He said he was talking of British 
divisions, and of a fact, not a hypothesis. 
Out of fifty-three British divisions, ten 
would be completed with American troops; 
if the British reduced the number of their 
divisions to forty-seven, then only thirty- 
seven of them would be British. He pointed 
out that Germany, with a population of 
68,000,000, was able to maintain 204 di- 
visions. Great Britain, said General Foch, 
with a population of 46,000,000, could 
maintain only forty-three—excluding the 
American troops with her armies—and was 
considering cutting down the number to 


| thirty-seven. 


These remarks naturally produced some 
slight temperature, and Mr. Lloyd George 
apparently sought to create a diversion by 


| returning to the problem of how Germany 


could possibly maintain 204 divisions on 


| the Western Front with only 300,000 men 


in her depots. He urged that the British 
Government was entitled toa reply on this 
point. The Prime Minister then went on 
to offer a possible solution—he suggested 
that perhaps the Allied losses were much 
heavier than the Germans’. 

General Foch agreed that such was pos- 
sible, and again Lord Milner protested 
against bringing these figures into the dis- 
cussion. Foch replied by demanding to 
know when the British would reconstitute 
the ten divisions mentioned as having 
been laid up. He reiterated his warning 
that if the British armies were not main- 
tained at strength the Allies would head 
for disaster. 

Finally M. Clemenceau closed the in- 
cident by remarking that he was sending 
an expert to England to determine British 
man power and to make proposals. The 


conference thereupon referred to Generals 
Foch and Pershing the matter of reconsti- 
tuting the ten broken British divisions with 
American infantry. 


May 6,1922 


Lord Milner, General Foch and General 
Pershing subsequently concluded the fol- 
lowing agreement as to shipping program, 
based on the assumption that 250,000 men 
could be transported in each month— 
June and July—by combined British and 
American shipping: Priority for 170,000 
combatant troops in June, infantry and 
machine gunners; also 25,400 men for the 
railway services, of which number 13,400 
had been asked for by the French Min- 
ister of Transportation; balance to be of 
categories to be determined by General 
Pershing. In July, priority for 140,000 
combatant troops—our divisions minus ar- 
tillery, or 84,000 men, plus 56,000 replace- 
ments—balance of the 250,000 to consist 
of troops designated by General Pershing. 

“We recognize,’ the agreement set 
forth, “‘that the combatant troops to be 
dispatched in July may have to include 
troops which have had insufficient train- 
ing, but we consider the present emergency 
is such as to justify a temporary and excep- 
tional departure by the United States from 
sound principles of training, especially as a 
similar course is being followed by France 
and Great Britain.” 


The Premiers’ Message 


It will be seen that this agreement con- 
tains practically all the points for which the 
American commander in chief contended. 

Out of the Versailles meeting above 
described came the following: 

“The Prime Ministers of France, Italy 
and Great Britain, now meeting at Ver- 
sailles, desire to send the following message 
to the President of the United States: 

“We desire to express our warmest 
thanks to President Wilson for the remark- 
able promptness with which American aid, 
in excess of what at one time seemed 
practicable, has been rendered to the Allies 
during the past month to meet a great 
emergency. 

“The crisis, however, still continues. 
Gen. Foch has presented to us a statement 
of the utmost gravity, which points out 
that the numerical superiority of the enemy 
in France, where 162 Allied divisions are 
now opposed to 200 German divisions, is 
very heavy, and that, as there is no possi- 
bility of the British and French increasing 
the number of their divisions (on the con- 
trary, they are put to extreme straits to 
keep them up), there is a great danger of the 
war being lost unless the numerical inferi- 
ority of the Allies can be remedied as rapidly 
as possible by the advent of American 
troops. 

“He” [Foch] “therefore urges with the 
utmost insistence that the maximum pos- 
sible number of infantry and machine 
gunners, in which respect the shortage of 
men on the side of the Allies is most 
marked, should continue to be shipped 
from America in the months of June and 
July, to avert the immediate danger of an 
Allied defeat in the present campaign, ow- 
ing to the Allied reserves being exhausted 
before those of the enemy. In addition to 
this, and looking to the future, he repre- 
sents that it is impossible to foresee ulti- 
mate victory in the war unless America is 
able to provide such an army as will enable 
the Allies ultimately to establish numerical 
superiority. He places the total American 
force required for this at no less than 100 
divisions, and urges the continuous raising 
of fresh American levies, which in his 
opinion should not be less than 800,000 a 
month, with a view to establishing a total 
American force of 100 divisions at as early 
a date as this can possibly be done. 

‘“We are satisfied that Gen. Foch, who 
is conducting the present campaign with 
consummate ability, and on whose military 
judgment we continue to place the most 
absolute reliance, is not overestimating the 
needs of the case, and we feel confident 
that the Government of the United States 
will do everything that can be done, both 
to meet the needs of the immediate situa- 
tion and to proceed with the continuous 
raising of fresh levies, calculated to pro- 
vide, as soon as possible, the numerical 
superiority which the Commander-in-chief 
of the Allied Armies regards as essential to 
ultimate victory.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Pattullo. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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EN who know good pipe to- 
bacco are appealed to by Velvet’s 
aged-in-the-wood mellowness. 


Right after the Kentucky Burley 
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“Here's the reason why 


Nature has improved it. Time has 
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And the on/y way to make pipe to- 
bacco so mild and mellow is by two 
years’ ageing in the wood. 
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fastest growing brand. 
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the task of working the mammals back to 
their picket line. 

For Mom and for Alice it was compara- 
tively easy. For the rest it was a far more 
difficult task. Alispaw could not be every 
place at once, and the moment the herd 
became strung out to the slightest degree 
there would be a concerted rush to be near 
the lead elephants and the keeper who 
guided them. In vain the assistants strove 
to drive them back, and at last one of the 
men, losing his head, struck violently at 
one of the beasts with an iron-tipped tent 
stake, only to miscalculate. The blow 
struck Alispaw, and he dropped uncon- 
scious, and the note of fright in Old Mom’s 
bellow brought a new spasm of fear and a 
“oda ale of the milling to the rest of the 
herd. 

Once more they circled and crowded— 
all but one. That one was Old Mom, half 
crouched over the prostrate trainer, whim- 
pering and touching him with her trunk, and 
through her frightened curiosity forming 
a bulwark against the rest of.the surging 
herd. For a full five minutes this con- 
tinued; then, dizzy and reeling, the keeper 
crawled to his feet and renewed his calls of 
assurance. The storm lessened. Slowly 
Old Mom wheeled into place at the picket 
line and submitted to her chains. Alice 
came beside her; then, still trembling, 


. still grunting and squealing and protesting, 


the rest followed. Daylight found the 
picket line again a thing of comparatively 
peaceful elephants, and all because of one 
man! 

Nor is this at all unusual. Strictly other- 
wise. With the Barnum and Bailey Circus 
is a quiet gentle-voiced man who has been 
the keeper of the show’s big herd of ele- 
phants for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, while his aide at the head of the herd 
is an ancient lady of some eighty-five sum- 
mers who can read his every intonation, 
his every command, and who forces her 
will upon the rest of the herd—or knows 
the reason why! In elephantdom there 
appears to be a certain respect for superior- 
ity; the leader of the herd attacks with 
impunity any beast under her control,. no 
matter how fierce it may be, how big or 
how favored in fighting proclivities. In 
the winter quarters of one of the Western 
circuses is a glaring patch of cement work 
which a few years ago stopped up a gaping 
hole of some ten feet in diameter where a 
leader elephant butted a recalcitrant mem- 
ber of her herd through an eighteen-inch 
brick wall! When the keeper of a herd has 
the allegiance of that herd’s leader he has 
fought half his battle. But even then 
the show isn’t safe. That keeper may be 
forced to leave suddenly, and what then? 

That’s exactly the question every circus 
owner asks when there is a sudden shift in 
the superintendency of the elephant line, 
and in which there is no time to work in a 
new keeper gradually as the person in com- 
mand. More than once it has meant 
trouble, not only to the circus but to the 
elephant. In view of which, enter Snyder. 


Snyder Gets Temperamental 


They called him the biggest elephant in 
captivity. Whether he was or not, he was 
one of the best performers, one of the most 
intractable, and at the same time one of 
the most valuable. When Snyder departed 
this life it meant that a twenty-five thou- 
sand dollar performing tusker, trained to 
walk on his hind hoofs about the whole 
circumference of the hippodrome track, at 
the same time carrying his trainer on his 
three-foot tusks, left the circus world for- 
ever, with the result that his trainers were 
selected with care and that the slightest 
evidence of must, or badness, in his eyes 
was the signal for instant and various 
activities to hold him from a stampede. 
Far better to keep a valuable elephant out 
of parades and performances—even to im- 
prison him day after day in the bull cars— 
than to run the risk of a rampage which 
may end in the necessity for an execution. 

Consequently Henry Boucher, a trainer, 
was eased into Snyder’s life with all the 
care of the launching of a yacht when his 
old keeper resigned a few years ago. The 
elephant gradually accepted his new mas- 
ter, then came to love him. Two years 
passed, in which Boucher held the big 
performer safe from runaways, stampedes 
and temperamental outbreaks. Then, a 
year ago, in Salina, Kansas, the trainer 
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became violently ill and was forced to 
leave the circus on short notice. 

The next day Snyder grunted and snorted 
and trumpeted in vain. His trainer was 
gone. That afternoon the beast was kept 
out of performance, and he weaved un- 
easily at his picket chain, slapping his 
trunk viciously at every passing candy 
butcher—how every elephant hates them— 
even refusing food. His eyes began to 
cloud slightly, the first indication of must. 
The matinée performance ended, and an 
assistant, assigned to the position of sub- 
stitute trainer, released the chain which 
held the betusked brute and led him into 
the empty big top, or main tent, for a first 
rehearsal under new management. 

Snyder listened to just one command. 
Then with a rush he knocked the substitute 
from his path, splintered the quarter poles 
which crisscrossed before him, smashed a 
path through a tier of seats, broke through 
the side walling, lowered his head, then 
with a great butting lurch overturned the 
first wagon he saw, headed back through 
the side walling of the menagerie, seized the 
monkey cage at its tongue base with his 
trunk and threw it from him like a boy 
throwing a baseball. The cat animals be- 
gan to roar and screech; he made for the 
dens, one by one, and overturned them. 
The hippopotamus grunted excitedly in 
his five-ton den, and Snyder rushed for it 
like the maddened thing he was; an im- 
pact followed like the crashing of runaway 
engines, and the den with its bulky freight 
catapulted through the side wall and ten 
feet clear of the tent. 


Kas and Mo Start Something 


They tried to surround him by peaceful 
elephants, to mingle him with the rest of 
the herd and thus return him to captivity. 
It was useless. Snyder had turned rene- 
gade; he recognized no superior and he 
fought the leader of the herd with the same 
frenzy that he fought any inanimate object 
which blocked his path. So at last they 
sent for rifles; nor was it long before 
twenty-five thousand dollars in elephant 
flesh became only an object for a museum. 
Four steel bullets in his brain had ended 
the career of an elephant which had refused 
to recognize anyone but the master of his 
choice. 

So you see there are grounds for that 
circus saying regardinginconsistency. Once 
an elephant becomes thoroughly angry, 
little else than death can block his path. 
Yet in the regular course of events that 
same elephant actually can be afraid of his 
own shadow! ! 

On one of the big shows are Kas and 
Mo, named respectively and respectfully 
for Kansas and Missouri. Both are what 
are known to the bull men as agitators, 
both flighty, unreasoning, seemingly al- 
ways anxious to find something that will 
serve as an excuse for trouble. Both also 
are punks, the circus name for anything 
not yet full-grown, and the lack of maturity 
in age may account for the equal absence 
of steadiness in character. In any event 
their course has been a stormy one. Their 
first day on the show, when they arrived 
fresh from India in the care of a Singhalese, 
ended with a general stampede of the en- 
tire herd when the two punks decided to 
run straight through it without an intro- 
duction; the panic, although it lasted only 
the length of a city block, resulted in nearly 
a thousand dollars in damages. The first 
windy day after their arrival brought a 
breakaway on their part, and the danger of 
a like action on the part of the adult mem- 
bers of the herd. The first parade was one 
of constant attempts at runaways and the 
smashing of a two-hundred-dollar plate- 
glass window. Finally there came the time 
when, at the slightest hint of any unusual 
happening, Kas and: Mo were loaded hur- 
riedly into the first available wagon and 
sent unceremoniously to the cars. This 
continued during the entire first season. 

However, elephant trainers are persistent 
beings, and all that winter the keeper of 
the herd labored with Kas and Mo to 
bring them to a condition of dependability. 
To every possible noise, action and cir- 
cumstance that might cause fear on their 
part were they subjected, until the flighty 
brutes were considered proof against any- 
thing that might occur on a circus lot. 
Then they were turned over to Lucia 
Zora, wife of the menagerie superintendent, 


for a novelty in elephant training—the 
driving of the diminutive pachyderms in 
tandem style before a flower-bedecked two- 
wheel cart. It really seemed that Kas and 
Mo had reformed. They learned quickly; 
they obeyed every command. 

Springtime came and the show went 
forth to its first exhibition stand, rehears- 
ing, as is usual, for three days before the 
opening date. Everything waslovely. Kas 
and Mo, garlanded and festooned with 
strands of paper flowers, took their place in 
the grand entrée like’veterans. Zora was 
pleased. So was the keeper of the bulls. So 
was the owner of the show. So was every- 
one. The past was forgotten. 

The opening day arrived. Kas and Mo 
went into parade with their woman trainer, 
their garlands of roses and their high- 
wheeled cart, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left. At the afternoon perform- 
ance they moved into their position in the 
elephant section of the grand entrée in a 
manner both joyous and faithful. Night 
arrived, the chandeliers gleamed, the signal 
to prepare for entrée sounded from the 
whistle of the equestrian director, and the 
punks took their place at the head of 
the section, awaiting the time when the rest 
of the entrée should emerge from the flags, 
or performers’ entrance, that they, with 
the remainder of the menagerie exhibits, 
might enter at the other end of the tent, 
thus filling the hippodrome track simul- 
taneously. At the head of the tandem was 
Kas, somewhat anxiously awaiting the sig- 
nal to start. At the left was a low-hung 
chandelier which caught the beast’s body 
and silhouetted it against the near-by side 
wall of the menagerie tent. Beyond was a 
main tent filled with gaping spectators, 
staring vapidly toward the empty rings 
and stages and hippodrome track, waiting 
for the show to begin. And just then Kas 
saw its shadow on the side wall. 

The punk grunted and raised its trunk. 
Over at the side wall that mysterious thing 
raised its trunk also. Kas fidgeted. So 
did the shadow. The big ears of Kas dis- 
tended in fright. Over there a pair of black 
ears moved in unison. Everything that 
Kas did was immediately aped by that 
thing on the wall. It was too much. 

A squeal, a snort, then suddenly the 
crowded tent saw a tandem team of ele- 
phants pitch through the gay dividing cur- 
tain and swing into the hippodrome track 
at full speed, the rose-bedecked cart ca- 
reening behind them on one wabbling wheel, 
and behind this the entire elephant herd, 
following excitedly and without a reason 
save the fact that Kas and Mo were leading 
the way. A moment later the cart hit a 
ring curb, while the bespangled Lucia Zora 
dived gracefully and far through the air to 
a dazed position on a pile of canvas—and 
the runaway elephant parade went on! 


Back in Line 


Around the hippodrome track they thun- 
dered, two squealing baby elephants in the 
lead, ten excited, bewildered adult beasts 
in the rear, and the whole shouting, pant- 
ing menagerie force trailing vainly in their 
dust. The first curve came and the punks 
left their cart leaning in drunken, awry 
fashion where it had collided with a center 
pole. The second, and they tangled in their 
flower-decorated harness, but they went 
on! A third curve, a fourth, then straight 
through the dividing curtain they plunged 
again, the rest of the herd after them, 
and back to their places in the picket 
line! Meanwhile out there in the main 
tent a dazed crowd stared again at an empty 
hippodrome track, not knowing whether 
the whole thing had been an accident or 
some new form of elephant race! So swift 
do breakaways happen sometimes in the 
circus, especially if the culprit be an ele- 
phant! 

In fact there is more than one break- 
away, more than one panicky, dangerous 
minute or hour in which the very persons 
whose lives are threatened stand by with- 
out fear, without even the knowledge that 
a stampede is in progress! 

Naturally it is an impossibility for any 
man or set of men to maintain an unbroken 
record of halting panics. Their charges are 
too big, too possessed with temperament, 
too prone to become frightened at the most 
puerile things for a keeper always to out- 
guess them and outmaneuver them. How- 
ever, the number of panics on the part of 
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Big infections result from 
little germs. A break in the 
skin—no matter how small 
it may be—should be at- 
tended to at once. 


Keep out the germs that 
cause infection. Protect the 
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dressing, under which na- 
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A shock absorber that needs time to get into 
action is all right for a big bump. But it 1s 
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“ They got it all!” he managed to say, and sank into a chair 


And Now Their Cashier Carries a Colt 


ATURDAY A.M. Pay day! At eleven 
o'clock precisely, methodical John Morse, 

cashier for Keith & Company, took the small, 
black bag in which he earried his payroll and 
hurried over to the Merchants’ Nationa! Bank. 

“One hundred and fifty tens, one hundred 
and fifty fives, one hundred twos and fifty ones 
this time, please.” 

“There you are, Jack,” said the teller as he 
placed the various piles of greenbacks under the 
wicket, “twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

John Morse dropped the package into the black 
bag as he had done on a hundred Saturday 
mornings before and left the bank. 

Five minutes later, breathless, speechless, pale 
and disheveled, he burst into Mr. Keith’s office 
minus the bag. 

“They got it all!’’ he managed to say, and sank 
into a chair. “I did my best to save it, but they 
got it all!” 


“Only last night when I read about that Everett 
robbery,” said Mr. Keith, glumly, “I was thinking 
‘it might happen to us.’ It might happen to any- 
one—once. But we'll take no chances again. 
Here, John, run over to Stevens’ right now and 
get the best Colt Revolver they carry. Here- 
after you and the payroll will come back together 
—safe. 

The newspapers are full of stories of payroll 
robberies. It happens every day—everywhere. Yet 
you need not fear. You can go and come in safety 
protected by a trusty Colt. 

A Colt Revolver may save your money and your 
life. A small investment for a great protection. 

Your dealer will gladly show you various models 
of Colt’s Revolvers and Automatic Pistols. 

If you write to the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Connecticut, they will send you “The 
Romance of a Colt,” an interesting book sent free 
for the asking. 
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the various elephant herds in which dam- 
age is caused or the big brutes actually 
succeed in getting away is so far over- 
shadowed by the attempts at revolt which 
are broken up in their inception that there 
is not an opportunity for comparison. 
Hardly a day passes among the various 
circuses that at least one elephant does not 
decide to pit his will against that of the 
man in charge. But actual panics, with 
consequent damage, happen only a few 
times a year. One hears of the latter 
through newspapers and damage suits; the 
other events, in which a cool-headed human 
outgenerals an assorted tonnage of ele- 
phant flesh, is neither heralded nor an- 
nounced; it’s only a part of the game. In 
the life of the keeper of the bulls his fail- 
ures become public property; his successes 
are reflected in his pay envelope only, and 
the crowd often goes home without even 
the thrill of knowing that an elephantine 
revolution was nipped in the making. 

For instance, few persons in Berkeley, 
California, remember an elephant stam- 
pede in that city. The very persons who 
saw it probably would be willing to take 
oath that nothing of the kind ever hap- 
pened. 

Yet there was a stampede, and one that 
for at least five minutes threatened the 
lives of hundreds of persons, to say nothing 
of the property damage that might have 
ensued. If the street had not been long 
and straight 

Berkeley, in the circus dictionary, is a 
rah-rah town—a feared thing to a menag- 
erie department. It means a college, and 
the traditional enmity that has grown up 
between tent shows and student bodies 
through long years of fights and troubles 
occasioned by the overexuberance of youth, 
and the disturbances that almost invariably 
follow the attendance at a performance of 
a large body of students with their class 
yells, their chain steps and snake dances. 
Circuses are composed of high-strung per- 
sons who risk their lives as a part of their 
daily work, and of equally _high-strung 
horses and other animals. Disturbances 
during the performances are not to their 
liking. ; 

But on this particular morning in Berke- 
ley things apparently were going exceeding 
Ww 





ell. 

The parade had started on time from the 
lot, and now was traversing the longest 
and most crowded street of the whole 
route. The bands were blaring happily. 
The bull section, numbering some twelve 
animals, was shuffling along the asphalt in 
peace and contentment. 


The Stampede in Berkeley 


Suddenly from around a corner there 
swung into line with the parade a lock-step 
crew of some three hundred students, their 
feet stamping the pavement in unison, 
their lips chanting a monotonous college 
song, joining the procession directly behind 
the bull section. The elephant keepers 
spurred up their horses and attempted to 
stop the demonstration. The college men 
simply grinned at them and tramped 
steadily on. Time after time the bull men 
gave warning of what the result of the 
monotonous chant and still more monoto- 
nous tramp-tramp-tramp of hundreds of 
stamping feet might be. The parade mar- 
shal searched wildly for police. They were 
somewhere else. He strove to block the 
marching line with his horse. They circled 
him and went on, still beside the shuffling 
bull line. 

Now ears were distending. Piglike eyes 
were rolling in their too small sockets. 
Heavy skins were beginning to wrinkle. 

At last there came a call from Shorty, the 
head keeper, and the elephant men gave up 
their task. ‘‘Don’t try to break up that 
line. If they won’t stop let ’em go These 
bulls’ll break at the first rough-house. 
Stand by to tail ’em down!” 

Into position shot the assistants, each 
ready to dig his spurs into his horse at the 
first sign of a break. Far ahead went 
Shorty, taking his position just behind the 
gigantic trembling Mary, bearing the Ten 
Thousand Dollar Queen of the Harem at 
the head of the section, a harem beauty 
who, incidentally, just at that moment 
wished she was back in Coshocton; in fact, 
anywhere except in that bobbing howdah. 
Leader Mary was beginning to shimmy 
slightly with increased fright, and her 
shuffle on the hot asphalt carried a new 
wiggle of impending danger. Then the 
marching three hundred broke into a weird 
class yell—and the stampede began. 
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Straight forward went Leader Mary, to 
scrape a lion’s cage, to swerve slightly to 
one side, then, with the Ten Thousand 
Dollar Queen of the Harem squawking 
aimlessly in the howdah, to lead off in a 
wild scramble straight down the street, 
with the rest of the herd smashing along in 
her rear. Then it was that the preparations 
of Shorty, the keeper of the bulls, went into 
execution. 

At the first move of the elephant section 
the horses of keepers moved’ also—into a 
furious pace, for the speed of an elephant is 
a deceptive thing, and it is a good horse 
that can keep abreast of him, once he un- 
limbers into full steam ahead. The stamp- 
ing college men were left behind now—even 
the front section of the parade with its 
suddenly hushed band and blank-faced 
clowns was passed almost in an instant, 
Out of them all only the Ten Thousand 
Dollar Queen of the Harem was left, still 
bouncing in her howdah, still squealing and 
squawking, while, spurs deep in their 
horses, the elephant men strove their best 
to keep abreast of the fast-traveling bull 
section, echoing and reéchoing the shout of 
Shorty at the head of the line: 

“Hi there! Mule up! Mule up there, 
Mary! Frieda—Frenchy—Sultan—tails! 
Tails there—tails!” 


Elephant Psychology 


It was a double command, which trav- 
eled along the line and back again as fast 
as men could voice it, the order to run, and . 
at the same time for each elephant to grasp 
the tail of the beast before him. Blocks 
passed while throats grew hoarse, and while 
the thick-packed throngs of the curbings 
stared vacuously, wondering why the circus 
should be in such a hurry to get its ele- 
phants out of the line of march. 

But never a warning sounded, never a 
hint that a panic was in progress—only 
that repeated and rerepeated command: 
“Tails there! Mule up, you! Tails— 
tails!” 

All of it meant an experiment in elephant 
psychology—and one that had been tried 
many times before. At last the command 
sank in. The second elephant of the line 
grasped the tail of Leader Mary—and con- 
tinued to run. The third elephant obeyed; 
the fourth, the fifth, and on through the 
whole section. 

But the command continued: ‘‘Mule up 
there—mule up! Tails!” 

Another two blocks and the command 
changed; more, the elephant line obeyed. 
A block after that, and the whole section 
was peacefully shuffling along again, sim- 
ply through the fact that the frightened 
beasts had been made to believe that their 
trainer really desired thém to run, and that 
in their breakaway they were merely carry- 
ing out orders. Nor could they know that 
in obeying the command of tails, they 
handicapped themselves so that the speed 
of one could be no greater than that of 
another, and that as long as the leader kept 
to a straight line, so must the rest. 

Further, the occupation of their single- 
track minds in the execution of an order 
which coincided with their natural tenden- 
cies had wiped out in forgetfulness the fact 
that something had threatened them, and 
brought to them the belief that their 
trainer merely was running them away 
from an obnoxious thing. Therefore, when 
the command came to slow down they did 
go in confidence, and in the assurance that 
any danger was over. Many a person went 
that day from watching the parade, won- 
dering perhaps why the elephant trainer 
should desire to put his beasts through 
their paces. But few of them realized that 
the little play of speed had saved not only 
the circus but the downtown section of 
Berkeley, with its thronged sidewalks, from 
disaster. 

The trick works time after time—it is 
the stand-by of the elephant keeper, his 
first hope at the beginning of a breakaway. 
A few years ago, in Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, a circus had just arrived on the 
lot, with the consequent confusion of set- 
ting up, of yowling caged animals, of 
lumbering, truckling wagons, and trotting 
ring stock as the. various elements of the 
show traveled into position. Standing near 
the menagerie tent were two elephants, 
secured side by side with neck chains, 
which fastened one to the other. The 
keeper of the herd was within the tent, 
superintending the staking out of the 
picket line, and leaving the two big beasts 
in the care of an assistant until he should 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Why Rockinchair Fits Better 


When you buy a suit of Rockinchair you don’t ask simply for a ‘‘38.’’ You 
ask for a “38 Regular,” or a “38 Short Stout,” or a ‘38 Slim Jim” (tall slender) 
or a “48 Big Bill” (tall large). And you get a union suit that fits perfectly not 
only at the chest but in trunk and girth also! 


Because each chest size of Rockinchair is made in all these four models, so 
that men of the same chest measure but with greatly varying figures and 
trunk and girth measures can be accurately fitted with the greatest degree 
of comfort. 


Here is practical underwear service for the wearer, an improvement in fitting 
that you can enjoy. 


With it you also get in Rockinchair the further comfort provided by the full 
blouse above the waist that allows unusual bodily freedom, the sanitary closed 
seat and crotch (exactly like your trousers) and the side-leg opening that is adjusted 
in a jiffy. 

You can have all this union suit va/ue at reasonable prices, by simply asking 
your dealer for ‘‘Rockinchair’’ Underwear. 

There are imitations but no substitutes. 

HENDERSON & ERVIN 331 Fourth Avenue New York City 


CHICAGO: 234 S. Wells Street BOSTON: 52 Chauncy Street ATLANTA: 601 Silvey Building 





Rockinchair for Summerwear 





Duofold for Winterwear 


Dainty, Comfortable “Rockinchair” for Women 


Not “mannish’’—an appropriately feminine union suit that brings tc women the same 
degree of comfort and freedom from restraint as Rockinchair does for men and boys. 


One button on the side, a closed seat and crotch, a blouse effect above the waist, and shoulder 
straps adjustable by use of neat, lingerie pins are advantages that have popularized Rockinchair 
among women. 


Not to forget the beautiful materials and truly exquisite tailoring. 


Ask your dealer or write us. 


ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear /or Men, Boys & Women 
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List everything your factory floor should be, then 
see how completely Kreolite Floors meet every need. 


And, you will be free from the 
floor troubles and expenses of the 
past, because: 

—Once down, Kreolite Floors 
permanently settle your floor prob- 
lems. 

No factory work is so rough but 
what this floor is tough enough to 
withstand it. Kreolite Floors have 
proven superior for every line of 
business, from tanneries to locomo- 
tive works. 

Decay is prevented. All warping 
and bulging are avoided. Kreolite 
Blocks substitute for the clammy 
dampness and chill of hard, cold 


floors, a warmth and comfort not 
possible with any other kind of 
flooring. 

Workmen produce profitably 
when they work on comfortable 
floors. Why risk flooring that in- 
jures health and morale, causes 
accidents and defeats production, 
and must be replaced periodically? 
Let our Kreolite factory floor 
engineers analyze your floor needs, 
gratis. You can resurface old and 
worn floors with Kreolite Blocks 


without interfering with produc- 
tion, 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Branches in All Large Cities 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
call for them. But a second later he was 
outside the tent and in action. The chained 
bulls had gone on a stampede! 

As usual, the most innocent thing in the 
world had caused it—simply the bucking 
of a hippodrome, or race horse, as he had 
passed on the way to the stable tents. _ But 
that had been enough, and neck and neck 
the two elephants had started across the 
lot. A collision with a wagon, and the 
assistant, clinging until this moment to a 
bull hook fastened in an elephantine ear, 
ceased to trouble or impede their flight. 
Over went the wagon—on went the 
bulls. Another wagon blocked their path, 
and with a sideswipe they capsized it, 
then swerving slightly in their course they 
straddled, quite by accident, the rear of a 
heavy pole wagon with their connecting 
chains, and began to twist madly in their 
efforts to free themselves and travel on- 
ward to more destruction. But just then a 
new element entered—the keeper of the 
bulls. 

“Pick it up there!” he shouted. ‘San- 
dow! Morgan! Pick it up—pick it up!” 

It was the command to push, and with- 
out realizing that they were yielding their 
freedom the elephants strained forward. 
A poler hurried into position at the tongue 
of the wagon to guide it, while from the 
rear came in ever-increasing forcefulness: 

“That’s right—pick it up! Pick it up 
there—let’s go now—pick it up! Morgan— 
Sandow! Shake a leg there—pick it up!” 

The elephants picked it up. With the 
poler guiding the way they took that 
wagon on a half trot across the circus lot 
and back again, around the big top and up 
to the midway, and finally for a trip of a 
few blocks down the street and return, the 
keeper still commanding them, still prod- 
ding them with his bull hook, still obsessed 
with the desire that they pick it up. At 
last, panting and wabbly, the two recalci- 
trant elephants brought the wagon back 
into the exact position where it had rested 
at the time of their collision, and were al- 
lowed to slow their pace. A bull hook 
caught in a fanlike ear. 

“Now you two come over here and 
straighten up this damage!” commanded 
the keeper, and meekly the twain obeyed, 
to set their trunks under the sides of the 
wagons they had capsized, and unprotest- 
ingly raise them into position again. Five 
minutes later they were in place at the 
picket line, peaceful and calm, their fright 
effaced, ready for the bugle call of parade. 

With it all, the life of a bull keeper is a 
thing of constant gambling. He has none 
of the assurances with which the perform- 
ers of other beasts are blessed; the lion or 
tiger trainer has his cages, and the knowl- 
edge that even should a vicious cat escape, 
a bullet or two from a heavy-calibered 
revolver at close range can finish him. It 
takes a steel-jacketed army bullet to make 
an elephant even realize he’s being shot! 

More, the beasts are too big to be caged. 
They are too strong for anything except a 
perfect network of drop-forged chains. 
Even then, nothing short of a pile driver 
can set wood deep enough into the ground 
to hold them when they really desire to run. 
It’s wholly a matter of a good leader of the 
herd, good princesses working under her, 
the hope that there are few agitators or 
revolutionists in the rest of the monarchy— 
and a strong trust in fate and the breaks 
of circumstance. For even the elephant 
keeper never knows what may start the 
rampage. An invasion of fleas in the sandy 
districts of ‘the West can do it; an ele- 
phant’s hide can turn a leaden revolver 
bullet, but it can’t stand fleas! There’s 
danger even from mosquitoes. 


Pesky Mosquitoes 


For the flea and the mosquito evidently 
have more judgment regarding the points of 
vulnerability in an elephant’s hide than 
does a bullet. They select the soft spots 
behind the ears, the eyelids and tender 
mouth and flanks for their work, and once 
they arrive in numbers, trouble begins. It 
is not at all unusual to see elephants being 


‘dosed with flea preventives. The mosquito 


cure is far more rare, but at least one 
stampede is chargeable to this cause. 
Incidentally, the instance formed an- 
other credit mark in the career of Old 
Mom, and another example of at least one 
elephant with common sense. The show 
was making a Sunday run in Canada by 
which it bridged a long expanse of territory 
between money-making stands, heading 
far into the north of the Dominion, where 
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few shows had exhibited and where the 
natives would be glad to part with a double 
admission price for the pleasure of seeing a 
bigger circus than usual. The run had been 
preceded by several days of moist, mosquito- 
breeding weather, with the result that 
when the show train made a feed stop at a 
small prairie settlement, and the elephants 
were unloaded for a trip of a half mile to the 
nearest water, the insects swarmed in such 
millions that they almost obliterated the 
lettering of the railroad cars. About the 
railroad tracks several hundred smudges 
were lighted, thus freeing that exact terri- 
tory from the pests, but the elephants 
weren’t fortunate. They were forced to 
travel out into the country for water, and 
the mosquitoes went with them. 

By the time the watering process was 
finished every elephant was crusted with 
stinging, poisonous insects and squealing 
with discomfort. They pulled from their 
keepers; in vain Old Mom, obeying the 
eommands of Alispaw, strove to hold them 
in line. She bellowed, she butted, she 
lashed with her trunk—but to no purpose. 
A moment more and aninveterate agitator 
made the break, followed by two others, 
and instantly the rest of the herd rushed 
after them. More, Old Mom broke from 
the bull-hooked grasp of her keeper, and 
with Alice, her handmaiden, beside her, 
swung madly into flight also! 

It seemed that at last the ability of Old 
Mom to command a situation was lost. 
Faster and faster she went, passing the 
slower members of the herd, and at last 
forcing her way to the very front of the 
stampede, Alice puffing along in her wake. 
For a full eighth of a mile she led the rush 
straight out into the prairie; then the 
pursuers, far in the rear, noticed that she 
was beginning to turn in her course. Soon 
she had made a semicircle and was leading 
the plunging herd straight back in the 
direction of the cars. 


Old Mom’s Leadership 


Thundering on they went, the workmen 
and clustered performers parting spas- 
modically as they approached the runs, Old 
Mom still in the lead, and heading, it 
seemed, on a straight path for the sleeping 
cars and the crash which seemed inevitable. 
Once an elephant loses its head it takes no 
cognizance of what may be before it—its 
mentality knows a bee line only, no matter 
if the obstruction be a stone quarry. 

Nearer, nearer—then it suddenly became 
evident that Old Mom evidently was in 
full possession of her faculties—and a 
bright idea. At the tracks she swerved, 
and while horses and workmen scurried for 
safety she led the way straight to the 
elephant cars—and climbed in! 

The runs, or running board by which the 
beasts usually made their entrance and 
exit had been removed in preparation for 
the switching of the cars. So the climbing 
operation was a literal one. With the rest 
of the bulls behind her Old Mom, grunting 
and squealing, made the ascent, and Alice 
followed. 

Then in the semidarkness of the smudge- 
filled car she trumpeted happily, and the 
rest of the herd crowded in after her. A 
stampede of nearly a mile was over with- 
out a cent of damage. 

In fact, Old Mom, with her faith and her 
level-headedness, has meant salvation in 
many an instance. I once saw this sensible 
old elephant lead her herd across the cable 
bridge which connects Wheeling, West 
Virginia, with the Ohio side, with a storm 
in progress, the surroundings inky black, 
the rain pelting, the keepers almost as 
terrified as the brutes, with the beams of 
the bridge cracking from overweight, and 
the structure itself swinging fully eight 
feet from side to side! Below was a sheer 
drop to the Ohio River; two elephants had 
become panic-stricken and had broken 
from the bull man in attendance, rushing 
frantically forward to the protection of 
their leader. The rest of the herd had 
begun to mill, with only a thirty-foot width 
of bridge as their arena; bull men were 
befuddled and nearly blinded by the pelt- 
ing rain. Yet Old Mom held true to the 
commands of her trainer, and with weird 
trumpetings which sounded sharp above 
even the rush of wind and crackling of 
thunder, someway, somehow reassured her 
herd. Then with the ever-present Alice at 
her side she began to lead the way, slow 
step after slow step to the opposite side. 

That very slowness was the salvation of 
the herd; instinctively they knew that she 
was testing the bridge, and by some-sort of 
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One 25c package makes 80 glasses 


Just get a package of Hires Household Extract from 
your dealer—mix it with sugar, water and yeast accord- 
ing to the directions on the package—bottle with tight 
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HYSICIANS agree that fat around the waistline can 
be avoided, if the muscles in this region are allowed 
to function properly. 

Insure free circulation by supporting your trousers 
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y walk on pebbles ? 


(CALLOUSES on the sole are caused by a lowered bone 

in the ball of the foot pressing against a sensitive 
nerve. Naturally, the slightest pressure causes pain. It’s 
like walking on pebbles. 


No matter of how long standing, callouses can be quickly 
and permanently relieved by supporting in normal posi- 
tion the bone which causes the trouble. 


The most progressive shoe deal- 
ers employ one or more experts 
who have studied the subject 
and know how to correct foot 
troubles by the Wizard Lightfoot 
System. Ask your dealer if he 
can provide you with this serv- 
ice. If not, phone Tell-U-Where 
Bureau or write us and we will 
tell you where you can get relief. 


Wizard Lightfoot Co., 1764 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
461 8th Ave., New York. Cunard Bldg., Liverpool. 


YSCCIN 


This is done by placing in the 
shoe a pliable leather device so 
formed as to counteract the tend- 
ency of the bone to lower. By 
this principle applied to different 
bones, the Wizard Lightfoot Sys- 
tem successfully corrects fallen 
arches, callouses, leaning heels 
and other foot troubles without 
pain or discomfort. 
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animal understanding, did likewise. The 
rocking lessened. A half hour later Old 
Mom brought her charges safe out at the 
other side, every elephant walking in comi- 
eal, gingerly fashion for a full block after 
leaving the structure, for all the world like 
overgrown fat boys trying to negotiate an 
area of eggshells. 3 

Yet even Mom has her failings, her likes 
and dislikes; and once, at least, her dis- 
cipline has ended in tragedy. Woeful is the 
life of the subject elephant that defies Old 
Mom, ancient thoughshe may be. Well past 
the hundred-year mark in age, dependable 
when every other bull of the picket line is 
frantic, there is one failing—Old Mom is a 
disciplinarian to the point of being a marti- 
net. More than that, she is as foolish in her 
likes as a person in second childhood, and 
her favorite is the worst trouble maker of 
the whole herd! 

Long ago they named him Billy, a quar- 
relsome, snobby little runt of an elephant 
that spends half his time in winter quar- 
ters striving to slap the daylights out of 
the hoglike old hippopotamus that wal- 
lows in his permanent tank near the 
picket line, and the remainder of his ex- 
istence in stealing feed from the rest of 
the elephants. Nor does one of that bull 
line dare to protest! Immediately there 
comes a squeal from Billy, and from farther 
down the line a bellow of anger from Old 
Mom; where, eyes glaring, trunk twisting, 
ears wide, she wheels forward toward her 
picket pin and prepares to free herself that 
she may punish the offender. For in ad- 
dition to her other accomplishments Old 
Momis an elephant Houdini. There never 
has been a man>on the circus who has 
been able to invent a chain tie that Old 
Mom has not been able to loosen. With 
her a chain is only a formality, to be dis- 
carded from a stake at-will and with only 
a few swift movements of her trunk. As 
to the ordinary half hitch, Old Mom can 
not only release herself from it but with a 
quick twist she can put that half hitch on 
a stake again! 

- So bondage means nothing to her, es- 
pecially when a squeal of rage comes from 
the piggish Billy, and punishment. is swift 


and sure to those who offend her by offend-. 
ing her pet. Billy, to.Old Mom, is a little, 


angel. He can do no wrong. To the rest 


of the herd he is an obnoxious, selfish, ob-’ 
'trusive little devil that can do no-right.: 


They. hate him. But they submit—rather 
than feel the thump of Old Mom’s trunk, 
or the pile-driver impact of her hard skull. 
Winter quarters or the road, it is all the 
same. Old Mom has taught her little angel 
her secrets of escape, with the result that he 
wanders the elephant line at will in spite of 
stakes, bonds or even keepers. Old Mom’s 
protection of Billy extends even to humans, 
and the runt does as he pleases. 


Floto, the Rebel 


For eight years had this continued when 
the tragedy came. For eight years, Floto, 
the stodgiest, most amiable male member 
of the herd, had submitted to every in- 
dignity one elephant can heap upon an- 
other. Billy had stolen his feed. Billy 
had edged forward when visitors arrived 
with peanuts, and literally taken them out 
of Floto’s trunk. Floto had protested and 
been punished, and so Floto had endured. 
But all during those eight years the hatred 
was being stored against a day of judgment. 
And near the end of last season, at Orange, 
Texas, it came. 

The press services which carried the 
story of that day’s event announced that 
someone had given Floto a chew of tobacco 
and that he had gone mad because of it. 
But that was only tradition—and a guess. 
Floto was one of the best tobacco eaters of 
the picket line. And Floto had something 
more on his mind than a bad taste. The 
story of his death is one of rebellion and 
revenge. 

Old Mom was out on the lot busily 
pushing the wagons into position for the 
loading of the night. The matinée was 
over. The menagerie tent was drowsing in 
that calm which intervenes between the 
afternoon show and the gleaming chande- 
liers of night. Floto was at his picket pin, 
glorying in his portion of hay. Then came 

illy. 

He rooted in as usual and began to 
gobble Floto’s feed share, even as he had 
done for eight years. But this time Old 
Mom was not there to protect him, and 
more, Floto had in his eyes the slight cloud 
which indicates the badness that comes to 
nearly every male elephant in the autumn. 
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He snorted and warned the runt out of his 
way. But the fat little Billy only grunted 
and reached for another trunkful. It was 
the final insult. 

A weird trumpet blast, and the three-ton 
Floto rose high on his haunches. Then with 
a sudden thumping drop he came to all 
fours again, and seizing his piggish enemy 
in his trunk raised him squealing over his 
head, only to throw him, breathless, to the 
ground, and then breaking his stay chains 
to leap upon his pudgy enemy before the 
smaller elephant could regain his feet. A 
moment of mauling followed, in which 
thundering hoofs knocked resistance from 
the fallen beast, and then, using his head 
for a combination roller and battering 
ram, the angered elephant scraped the body 
of the beleaguered animal along the hard 
sandy ground until the heavy flesh was 
torn from the runt’s body in great patches, 
and the blood flowed from fully a dozen 
wounds. : 

Animal men with bull hooks strove 
futilely to pull him away. He shook them 
off and began to pound the prostrate Billy 
with flail-like blows of his trunk—suddenly 
to halt and wheel, trembling, yet defiant. 
Old Mom, with Charles Churchill, her pres- 
ent keeper, at her head, was swinging under 
the side wall to restore order. But the 
time for that was past. 


A Solo Performance 


Floto was in the position of a cornered 
criminal. He had disobeyed the every law 
of the mistress of the herd—and now he 
defied her. He did not even wait for Old 
Mom to approach him. Head lowered, 
trunk tightly curled, he swung forward to 
the attack, butted her out of the way and 
plunged through the side wall, out into the - 
Spare peopled circus lot, an outlaw at 
ast. ; 
Wagons tumbled out of his way as he 
crashed into them. Ticket boxes turned to 
matchwood when he caught ithem and 
crushed them. with swift stamping blows 
of his heavy forefeet. Ropes parted like 
strings before his plowing progress. A 
workman crossed his*path; the elephant 
caught him in his trunk. and threw_him 
thirty feet into‘an irrigation ditch. Back 
to the menagerie’ he went, to butt every 
elephant that faced him, to overturn cages, 
to seize frightened; screaming ponies and 
break their backs. Then they called for the 


rifles. it sf 

Only thirty-thirties were in the ticket 
wagon, equipped with leaden bullets. But 
the animal men felt that enough shots from 
them might suffice; at least they might be 
able to hold the maddened beast at bay 
until a rushing automobile, already sent 
townwards, could return with army rifles. 
Hurriedly the guns were distributed and 
the magazines filled. Then as fast as hands 
could work the levers thirty shots were 
fired at the head of the outlaw, every one 
striking its mark. 

But the bullets did little more than pierce 
the heavy flesh; some of them dropped to 
the ground without even breaking the 
thick armor of skin that covered the ele- 
phant’s skull. 

He stood and took the shots, one after 
another, hardly seeming to notice their 
impact. Then suddenly, as though be- 
wildered, as though seeking a reason for it 
all, he whirled for a moment in aimless 
circles, then headed straight for the empty 
big top. The bullets had not entered the 
animal’s thick skull, but something akin to 
a thought had. The stinging of the speed- 
ing lead in some way seemed to convey an 
idea to the brute that the humans who had 
commanded him now were striving to force 
him to do a certain thing, and in a hazy 
moment of obedience he hurried to its 
execution as swiftly as possible—the only 
thing he knew! 

Into the center ring he rushed, to halt, 
a single elephant in the middle of a de- 
serted circus tent. There, alone, sans the 
music, sans the crowds, sans the brilliance 
and the brightness which usually accompa- 
nied the performance, Floto the outlaw, the 
blood streaming from thirty bullet holes, 
without guidance, without even a cue, went 
through the every figure of his act, while at 
the connections the men of the circus stood 
and watched, unable to cope with him, 
unable to kill him, unable to conquer 
him—watched while he waltzed about the 
ring, while he knelt over an imaginary 
trainer, while he walked on his hind hoofs; 
and while, with a sudden change of thought, 
he crashed across the stages, tore down a 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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New-type mercury ther- 
mometer inset in front 
for easy reading. 
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HOUSANDS of women have never found 

a satisfactory gas range. Some have pointed 
out one fault—some another. Practically all have 
felt theneed of abetteroven. Twoyearsago we 
determined that these women should be satisfied. 
We decided to build the gas range they have 
always wanted. The new Universal is this gas 
range. Itisnewinconceptionaswellas execution. 
Its oven is a truly epoch-making achievement. 


One feature of this oven is a remarkable new 
burner, equipped with the new two-way, single 
valve Universal Safety Gas Economizer. With 
this feature, a slight turn of the valve gives seven 
lines of flame—gives baking heat in only five 
minutes—permits even broiling and toasting. 
Another turn of the valve gives three lines of 


CRIBBEN & SEXTON COMPANY, 600-800 N. Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
Patents applied for 
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flame—permits baking and roasting with mini- 
mum gas consumption. All or part of burner can 
be used with high or reduced flame. No guess- 
work, but positive oven heat control. 


The new Universal Mercury Oven Thermom- 
eter also gives visible control of oven heat. No 
chance of error when following recipes. Nochance 
of burning or under-cooking. Instead,the oven heat 
is always accurately registered. We have inset 
the thermometei in front to permit easy reading. 


The new Universal Gas Range is now on display in stores 
everywhere. Go and see it. Note the beauty of its exterior. 
How doors are made flush and corners square. How bolts 
and unsightly projections have been eliminated. You will 
say itis the gasrange you have always wanted. If youdonot 
know a nearby Universal dealer, mail the coupon to wus. 


We will send dealer’s name and interesting free literature. 
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PORTLAND DENVER 
Makers of Universal Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces 
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The Universal Safety Gas Econo- 
mizer gives seven lines of flame for 
quickly heating oven and for toast- 
ing and broiling —gives three lines of 
flame for baking and roasting with 
minimum gas consumption. Gives 
countless oven heat adjustments. 


SOUL O NM 


Gentlemen: Please send name of local Universal dealer. 
Also free literature describing the new Universal Gas Range. 


Name_ 
Address— 





Every piece of Kohler Enameled 
Plumbing Ware is distinguished 
for (1) the snowy whiteness of 
its durable enamel (2) the uni- 
formity of this whiteness in every 
fixture (3) the name ‘‘Kohler” in 
dainty blue letters inconspicu- 
ously but permanently fused into 
the enamel for your protection 


IS 
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THERE .AN . EXTRA 


HINK of the convenience of 

another bathroom in your home. 
You know the congestion and delay in 
the morning “rush hour” when everyone 
is anxious to wash, bathe or shave at the 
same time. And when guests come the 
condition is actually embarrassing. 


You can utilize a large clothes-closet, a 
spare room that is too small for a regular 
bedroom, or waste space in the attic can 
be walled off inexpensively, to obtain 
the added comfort and convenience of 
the modern bathroom pictured above. 


This bathroom is designed to cover a 
floor space only five by seven feet. It is 
compact and complete. The fixtures are 
standard size. 


A five-foot, luxurious Kohler “Viceroy” 
Built-in Enameled Bath is the type 
used in thousands of homes and in many 
apartments, hotels and clubs. The lava- 
tory shown is the full size famous Kohler 
“Columbia” style. 


BATHROOM 


This five-foot “Viceroy” built-in tub is the 
type used in thousands of homes and hotels 


This fine Kohler bathroom can be in- 
stalled in your home at a very small cost. 
It will be a source of pride to you. It will 
add to the money value of your house. 


It will mean added comfort and con- 
venience to every member of your family. 


Kohler Enameled Plumbing Ware— 
bathtubs, lavatories and kitchen sinks 
—is famous for its beauty and durability. 
The glistening, snow-white enamel 1s 
easily cleaned, and it preserves the 
attractive appearance of the fixtures 
during their entire life. 


There is a Kohler plumber near you 
who will be glad to give you an estimate 
of the cost of installing this Kohler bath- 
room in your home. Consult him now! 
You will find him a reliable source of 
information on all questions relating to 
sanitation in the home. 


Send for interesting, free booklet il- 
lustrating modern arrangements of bath- 
rooms. Write today. 


KOHLER OF ROG 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 
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- Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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IN YOUR HOME? 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D..C. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
section of seats, and then, bursting through 
the side wall, ran for the open country. 

All that night they trailed him, a trail of 
wreckage, of broken fences, of wrecked 
chicken yards, of wide swaths through 
growing crops. Coincidentally enough, the 
worst-wrecked place of the whole country- 
side was the ranch of the county sheriff, 
who was leading the circus posse! The next 
morning they found Floto a bare half mile 
from town, where he evidently was circling 
back to the circus. But he still was the 
outlaw, still the renegade. He sighted the 
armed men, and trumpeted. Then with a 
swift movement he turned toward a tele- 
graph pole and wrapped his trunk about 
it. There was a sharp crackle. Wires spit 
and sang as they popped. Floto had 
snapped the pole off clean at its base and, 
swinging it even as an angered man would 
swing a club, had headed straight toward 
his hunters! There they killed him, with 
three swift volleys of steel-jacketed bullets, 
even as he charged them—Floto who had 
feared discipline enough to become a rene- 
gade! 

From all of which may be gathered that 
the life of the keeper of the bulls is far from 
a bored existence. From one minute to the 
next it is a gamble, from one day to another 
the game of life and death is played, with 
one man standing between a tremendous 
line of potential destruction and the safety 
of a show, of people and of property. 

Nor is it always a matter of a spasmodic 
breakaway or asingle bad animal that must 
be feared. Sometimes the whole herd must 
be fought, not only for a day but for a 
whole season. Such was the misfortune of 
the Ringling Circus a number of years 


. ago—a stampede that began in the spring 


at the opening of the season and which did 
not end until winter quarters had come 
again! The life of an elephant man that 
year 

But to the story: There had been a 
change in the men commanding the herd, a 
sudden change, and one which the ele- 
phants did not like. At least, they gave 
evidence of a displeasure that was not only 
keen but lasting. The show, as was usual, 
opened its season in the Coliseum, in 
Chicago, and according to the ordinary 
custom held its rehearsals for three days 
before the beginning of the regular per- 
formance. = 

The day for dress rehearsal came—the 
final time of practice, in which the whole 
show, from spectacle to races, is run 
through—and twelve elephants of the herd 
of twenty-two, each with its heavy velvet 
blankets, its trappings and its howdah, 
were led into position to await the signal 
for entrée. Which was also the signal for 
trouble. 

The acoustics of a building are far differ- 
ent from those of a tent. The minute the 
band started, so did the elephants. Some 
arrived at the arena by the front entrance. 
Some shot down the chutes into the base- 
ment, some headed straight for the horse 
stalls, crippling a number of the ring stock, 
and six became wedged in another chute, 
and for a time threatened the safety of that 





portion of the building. At last sweating, 


shouting bull men corralled them and 
prepared for the only possible thing—to re- 
hearse their charges all night if necessary 
to make them ready for the next after- 
noon’s show. 


Specialties in Noises 


The program was followed; dawn found 
the elephants still being forced through 
their entrance and their tricks. But even 
after twelve hours of practice only four of 
the big beasts were found sufficiently trac- 
table to risk in entrée. 

Show time came, with the blankets again, 
the trappings and the howdahs. The ele- 
phants made their entrance. The audience 
applauded enthusiastically. All of which 
was another new noise to the nervous 
beasts. Off went the four, heading for 
their picket line in the basement, and 
starting a panic among the pachyderms 
that had been left behind. Three hours 
later the tired elephant men reported peace 
again—but only for a short time. The 
night show brought another near-panic, 
and the “preposterous poundage of pon- 
derous pachyderms” was eliminated from 
the program of the circus—at least as far 
as the Coliseum was concerned. 

In the two weeks of the show’s engage- 
ment which followed, the trainers prepared 
for the future. Every unusual noise, every. 
possible thing that might be the cause of 
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fright on the part of the beasts, was pro- 
vided tor.. Horses dragging sacks were 
ridden up and down in front of them; guns 
were fired behind them, tin cans dropped in 
a pile in front of them; they were even 
entertained every few hours by a pair of 
fighting dogs! Whenever an animal trainer 
thought of a noise or thing that might 
frighten an elephant, the picket line im- 
mediately was introduced to it, with trim- 
mings. 

On the last day of the engagement the 
trainers reported that they believed they 
had made progress sufficient to allow the 
presentation of one elephant act. The 
presentation was all. The only action. was 
that of the entire herd stampeding wildly 
for that dearly beloved basement and its 
comparative safety. 


The Futile Cow-Punchers 


But now there came a new chance—the 
show left the indoors and went into the 
open, back to the land of canvas. There- 
fore at the first stand, Danville, Illinois, the 
doors of the bull cars were opened confi- 
dently, and out came the entire herd, ex- 
cept two, one of these being the chief 
agitator, of which every herd, it seems, has 
the misfortune to possess from one to 
three. 

Never, incidentally, could there be a 
better comparison for the agitator of an 
elephant herd than that of the man who 
yells ‘‘Fire’’ in a crowded theater or the 
revolutionist who throws a bomb at a 
Sunday-school picnic. The elephant agi- 
tator occupies as much of a place in a herd 
as the nihilist occupied in Russia, or an 
anarchist in America. There is only one 
difference: With humans, the rest of the 
nation or state promptly does its best to 
squelch the alarmist or the trouble breeder. 
In elephantdom, the agitator, once he gets 
started, all too often has the following of 
the entire herd. This was the case in 
Danville. 

The agitator started the trouble by refus- 
ing to come out of the car. Then he 
changed his mind and came forth on a run, 
milling the rest of the herd and starting a 
stampede of the entire twenty-two which 
lasted until late afternoon and which re- 
sulted in two things—a damage bill of close 
to fifty thousand dollars in the city of Dan- 
ville, and a city ordinance which barred all 
elephants until five years later, when the 
herd of another circus, bearing many 
recommendations for sense and sobriety, 
were, under heavy police guard, allowed to 
parade. 

The result of this sortie was that all the 
herd, save twelve working elephants, was 
confined to the cars for the next three 
weeks, when they again were brought forth, 
apparently pacified and evidently repent- 
ant. For three months there was nothing 
more dangerous than minor breakaways 
and lone recalcitrants, and it was believed 
that trouble at last was over. Then, at 
Rawlins, Wyoming, where the cow-puncher 
population of the entire surrounding 
country had congregated to watch the un- 
loading of the big circus, the bulls were led 
forth as usual—and a dog fight started! 

A rampage began less than a minute 
later. Five minutes more and the railroad 
yards were filled with wandering, fright- 
ened elephants; a passenger train was 
stalled at the station, the engineer fearing 
to pull out lest his coaches be overturned 
by an elephant galumphing forth from a 
hiding place behind a box car; the pas- 
senger station filled with refugees; and 
the cow-punchers eagerly volunteering to 
rope the darned critters an’ bring ’em in, 
draggin’ behind a saddle pommel. More, 
when six of the bulls took to the open 
prairie the offer was accepted—anything 
that looked like aid was a welcome thing to 
the circus just then—and the strangest 
roping contest in Wyoming’s history began. 
Also the greatest defeat that a bunch of 
Western cow-punchers ever knew. 

Not that they didn’t succeed in roping 
the big beasts—for they did. But that was 
the end of the capture. The minute a rope 
settled about an elephant’s neck the 
pachyderm decided to go elsewhere, taking 
rope, horse and cow-puncher with him until 
the lariat snapped. As a last resort some 
thirty of the cow hands decided upon a 
form of elephant round-up, an attempt to 
force the elephants to submission by the 
usual methods of a cattle round-up. It 
lasted only until the six recalcitrants de- 
cided to move on. Whereupon they low- 
ered their heads, pushed the horses and 


riders out of the way and loped gayly | t 
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The Reznor Gas Bath- 
room Heater is the only 
appliance of this kind on 
the accepted list of the un- 
derwriters’ laboratory, 
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heat in the bathroom, 





The Reznor Bathroom Heater is not only the finishing 
touch to the modern bathroom, but also adds the last 
word in the way of perfect comfort. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
10 Main Street, Mercer, Pa. 
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Trade ( ompoBoard Mark 


The Wood Core Wall Board 


Does not require panel strips. Makesa smooth 
wall. The best decoration for Compo-Board is 
wall paper or some other covering, although it 
can be painted or kalsomined. Compo-Board 
Filler is especially prepared to fill joints and 





nail heads. 


You can identify genuine Compo-Board by the 
wood core. Look for it. 


FREE —interesting booklet showing many uses. 


The Compo-Board Company 
4303 Lyndale Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Bathroom Comfort A la Carte 


IX these days no home is complete unless provision has been made for adequate 


When you build or remodel, do not fail to provide for this by installing a 
Reznor Bathroom Heater. It gives you instant heat the moment a match is applied. 


The Reznor Bathroom Heater occupies no floor space—is always in place— 
easily installed in any type of wall of either new or old houses—and being of 
handsome white enamel, harmonizes with modern bathroom furnishings. 


Write for our 
free booklet of 
complete in- 
formation. 
Then consult 
your architect, 
building or 
plumbing con- 
tractor, and be 
sure ‘‘ Reznor” 
is on the heater 
you install. 


Get the Woop Cor_E Wall Board 


—if you want walls with the strength to withstand hard knocks, 
walls that will not crack, shrink or buckle, walls that keep out 
the dampness, the heat of summer and the cold of winter. 
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1 His First Gun 


Most parents—mothers as 
well as fathers—want their 
boys to learn how to handle 
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a gun correctly, and to shoot 






straight. 
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oe’ It is a sport that 
/ makes for real character and 







manliness. 


Millions of American boys, 





now grown, first learned to 
shoot straight with a Daisy 
Air Rifle, and were then 
ready for a hunting rifle. 
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Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


3000 Hows 


of Sotid Comfort 


PARIS Garters quote you the lowest rate per day— 
3000 hours of solid comfort for 35 cents. It costs 
very little to walk in perfect ease for many months in 
PARIS Garters. Single Grips 35 cents and up. Double 
Grips 50 cents and up. A small cost fora big service. 
More men than ever are wearing PARIS Garters 
in silk at 50 cents and up. Have you tried them? 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 
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Children’s HICKORY Garters 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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forth to new fields and broader prairies. 
Late that night anewrelay of cow-punchers, 
accompanied by a half dozen of the 
captured elephants which had been thor- 
oughly pacified, and headed by the bull 
keepers, found the truants a full twenty- 
five miles from town, and by mingling them 
with the passive beasts finally returned 
them to the cars. After which another full 
three weeks passed in which the elephants 
were missing from performance, followed 
by another period of passivity. 

This lasted, however, only until the show 
reached Bakersfield, California, and a can- 
vas man chased a frightened rabbit, which 
had bobbed up about the show grounds, 
under the side walling and into the menag- 
erie tent. The rabbit went out the other 
side of the tent. So did twelve of the 
parade elephants, wrecking everything 
from the menagerie to the side show, and 
heading for an irrigation canal at the other 
end of the lot. Here they were dragged 
from the water, the parade paraphernalia 
muddy and ruined, and brought back to 
the picket line once more—where they re- 
mained peaceful for a whole twenty-four 
hours. The next day, at Santa Barbara, an 
agitator chirruped—a queer, almost bird- 
like call which precedes a panic—and away 
they all went again! Some chose town 
and the wrecking of fences and small build- 
ings. Others made the outer circle, dis- 
rupting the garden hopes of residents for 
weeks to come. Two more made for the 
fish market—and ruined it. Another struck 
an automobile, wrecking it and injuring 
two persons. The remaining six of the run- 
aways, smelling the open water, made for 
the bay and hopelessly mired themselves in 
the salt marshes, with the result that forty 
horses and nearly three thousand feet of 
rope were required to pull each of them 
from the mud. 

A few days later, at Tucson, Arizona, the 
bull cars were run fifteen miles out of town, 
and the agitators were put to death. 

But even with the agitators out of the 
way it was impossible to take chances. 
Every bull that remained was hobbled 
until it was weighted with chains to a point 
of uselessness. At New Orleans, a few 
weeks later, they were brought forth, as- 
sembled, appraised—and taken back into 
their cars, not to leave for the rest of the 
season. The risk was too great; it had cost 
the show nearly a fifth of a millioa dollars 
already for a herd of elephants that did 
nothing but cause trouble. 


The Herd Goes Swimming 


All of which has its antithesis in another 
stampede which stands alone in circus his- 
tory, for it actually made money. Usually 
the toll is in the other direction, with the 
circus treasury wagon closed on the night 
of the stampede, and with the ticket takers 
receiving cash at the gate to guard against 
attachments until such time as. the legal 
adjusters of the show can ferret out the 
damage—human or property—and make 
proper amends. But the gods sometimes 
favor even a keeper of the bulls, and such 
was the case in the stampede of the Sells- 
Floto herd at Idaho Falls. 

The day had been hot. The elephants 
came out of the performing ring of the 
matinée tired and “juggy,’”’ as a bull man 
terms lassitude, to be led quite indifferently 
to a near-by irrigation ditch to drink. 
There, by their straining against the ele- 
phant hooks, they indicated that a mere 
drink would not satisfy. 

““What’re we goin’ t’ do?” inquired an 
assistant as he scrambled at the end of a 
bull hook. “They want in an’ they’re goin’ 
t’? have in!”” 

“Hold them bulls!”’ came the curt reply 
of the keeper. “Sink that hook deeper an’ 
hold them bulls.” 

““What’sthematter?”’ Itwasanewvoice. 
“They just want a swim, don’t they?” 

“Yeh.” The keeper touched his cap to 
the owner of the show. “‘ Yeh—that’s what 
they’re after.” 

“Then why don’t you let ’em have it?” 

“Afraid. Snake River’s just over this 
hump here, and they might make for it. 
It’s deep an’ swifter’n ’ell. Been a half a 
dozen horses drowned right: here; noth- 
ing’s ever come out of it alive.” 

“But,”’ argued the little owner, “that 
isn’t this ditch, is it? Why should they 
want to go over to a river they can’t see 
when there’s all this water right here?” 

The keeper grinned in sickly fashion. 

“You don’t know bulls. _They’lI——” 

“Quit your kidding. Let ’em go. The 
poor things are hot.” 
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‘All right.”” The keeper sighed—a sigh 
with a good-by in it. ‘‘You’re boss. Hey, 
men! Turn ’em loose!’ 

There was.a rush, a splash of water— 
then shining bulky forms that flopped and 
scrambled out of the water at the other 
side of the irrigation ditch. The herd, in its 
entirety, had smelled broader expanses of 
water, and almost abreast they went for 
it—all but Old Mom, who trumpeted 
wildly, who squealed and bellowed and 
roared, but who for a moment remained 
alone. Even her faithful Alice deserted 
her, running wildly with Snyder and Trilby 
over the edge of the hump and sliding 
down a proclivity of solid rock into the 
raging waters of the Snake River rapids. 
Behind them the two remaining members 
of the herd halted, stood a moment in fear, 
then whimpering returned to the side of 
Old Mom, while the circus owner, believing 
he had sent a valuable elephant herd to its 
death, hurriedly decided to move elsewhere 
than the range of the baleful eye of the 
keeper of the bulls. 


A Good Publicity Stunt 


Down in the rapids, with its falls and 
dangerous suck holes below, the three ele- 
phants floundered a moment, then splashed 
out in different directions. Alice, her com- 
mon sense aroused at last, swam with all 
her strength straight for the opposite shore, 
finally landing in safety just above the falls. 
But Trilby and Snyder, forgetting the 
swiftness of the current in their enjoyment 
of the water’s coolness, drifted lazily 
along—until too late. A moment more and 
the hundreds of excited sightseers who had 
gathered atop the banks saw the rolling, 
tossing, suddenly frantic beasts'plunge over 
the falls and into the suck holes and whirl- 
pools beneath, from which no living thing 
ever had emerged. 

By this time the owner was far away, 
and seeking even more speed. A man in an 
automobile hastened to overtake him and 
to break the news that his elephants were 
in the Snake River death trap. He nodded 
glumly and went on, while below there in 
the whirlpools —— 

The elephants now were in a suck hole 
which formed the main amusement of the 
boys of the town who, when the lure of 
other games had faded, were wont to push 
large logs over the edge into the swirling 
waters and watch them churned to bits by 
the fierce action of the boiling waters. 
Trilby had vanished. Only the edge of 
Snyder’s trunk showed at long intervals. 
Atop the bank the keeper of the bulls 
breathed another good-by to two of his 
best elephants. 

Then a shout. Fully three hundred feet 
below the suck hole Trilby, immersed for 
what had seemed hours, had come to the 
surface and was fighting valiantly toward 
shore. Finally she gained it, to crawl to a 
rocky ledge, to stagger, then to fall ex- 
hausted. Five minutes later Snyder lay 
beside her, equally fatigued. And there 
they remained, moaning with almost 
human intonations, until their keeper, with 


Old Mom, came to their rescue. 


All through the town the word spread 
that a living thing—two living things, in 
fact—had survived the death trap. The 
crowds gathered; it was as though conquer- 
ing heroes had returned from a war. The 
townspeople even forgave Alice and refused 
damages when it was learned that she had 
ambled from her landing point to a livery 
yard and caused a panic among the horses 
stabled there. That night the tents were 
unable to contain the crowds that thronged 
to. see the elephants which had braved the 
whirlpools. And in the years to come, the 
simple announcement of the coming of the 
circus was enough to insure the influx of 
thousands of dollars—as long as it con- 
tained the assurance that the death-trap 
elephants would be a part of the per- 
formance.» 

But such a happy thing as this in the life 
of a bull keeper is almost too good to be 
true. . His usual lot is a succession of mis- 
haps, of plunging fights against every con- 
ceivable odd, of the fear of what each day 
may bring, and all too often the fulfillment 
of every foreboding. In the circus world 
the young man seeking adventure is never 
told to go West, nor to become a prospec- 
tor, nor to drive in motor-car speed events, 
nor to aspire to the Northwest Mounties. 
It is merely suggested that if he’s really in 
earnest and doesn’t care what happens, it 
might be a good idea to learn the rudiments 
of being a keeper of the bulls.. After that if 
he isn’t satisfied he’s hopeless! 


| 
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Why do women “shop” 
better than men? 


They do. Once a woman 
knows what she wants, she gets 
it. A man is more likely to 
accept a substitute. 


Women who have had expe- 
rience with products made of 
““Armco”’ Ingot Iron know pre- 
cisely what they want. They 
insist that the enameled refrig- 
erator or the stove they are buy- 
ing bear the blue and gold 
*“Armco”’ trademark. 


There is a difference in ap- 
pearance between enameled re- 
frigerators and stoves made with 


““Armco”’ Ingot Iron and those 
that are not. The difference is a 
richer gloss, a smoother surface, 
and no “‘pinholes”’ or rough spots. 
You cannot see the real value of 
“Armco” Ingot Iron. It is hid- 
den beneath the enameling—but 
the enameling will give many 
years of service because of the 
pure iron base which holds it. 


Some women—many women 
—insist on buying refrigerators 
and stoves of “‘Armco”’ Ingot 
Iron when they know of its 
beauty and long life. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Middletown, Ohio 
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Look for this blue and gold 
label on Washing Machines, 
Refrigerators, Stoves, Enam- 
eled Table Tops, and other 
household utilities. 
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Does your car make a hill 
of a level road? 
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make it climb on level ground. 


You simply touch the spark plug 


Spari-C $3 | It does if the ignition system is faulty 

gnition sage |} 

aad z 3 i | 

nce i is i every cylinder does not fire you almost instantly whether or 
3 i properly every time, the effect not every plug is firing properly 
E af is to rob the engine of power—to every time. Anyone can use it. 
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in the United States 





The live cylinders must drag the 


ing back the car. 


Many cars have faulty ignition 
due to trifling things. The spark gap 
is too wide or not wide enough; 
the plug points are dirty; the con- 
tact surfaces in the distributor 
need wiping with a cloth ora little 
rubbing with sandpaper; the in- 
sulation on a wire is oil-rotted or 
cracked, causing current leaks. 


Spark-C Ignition Tester will tell 


with the point of Spark-C and 
read the result in the little window 


Sees all ; 
ela en dead or crippled cylinder and fight * 

ec AR against the unfired compressed gas. 17 the side. 

ignition It is like an invisible air-brake hold- You can only be sure of getting 


the most power from the gas you 
use if you know that every plug 
is firing right. 

If you have a®car, aumecas 
boat, an airplane, or an electrically 
ignited stationary gas engine, get a 
Westinghouse Spark-C Ignition 
Tester from your dealer or ga- 
rageman. 


It is made by Westinghouse—a 
name that is a guarantee in itself. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Executive Offices: 165 Broadway, New York 


District Sales Offices in principal cities 
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PEPPER 


(Continued from Page 27) 


pockets, and keeps his tailor in a state 
of constant exasperation. Any newspaper 
that lacked a picture of George Wharton 
Pepper could make an answerable substi- 
tute out of a picture of Cecil Rhodes by 
painting out a few of the harsher lines. 
He walks with a long, catlike stride that 
may come from his passion for snowshoe- 
ing. For years—except during the years 
of the war—he went up into the Maine 
woods in the winter and made tracks over 
the unblemished surface of the entire north- 
ern part of the state. Then the war came 
along. 

Pepper’s legal activities have been such 
as to make the busy little bee look as 
though it were suffering from hypnosis. 
He graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School in two years, after 
winning the Sharswood prize, which is the 
greatest reward that the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School has to offer for 
unusual brilliance. While he was in the 
law school one of the fifty-seven things in 
which he took an interest was the problem 
of legal education. At that time practically 
all law-school teaching was done by what 
is known as the forensic method, in which 
the lecturer does all the talking, and the 
class frequently does some heavy dozing. 
Langdell, of Harvard, however, was devel- 
oping what is known as the Socratic method 
of teaching, in which the students are made 
to do all the talking, so that none of them 
feel inclined to take cat naps in the class- 
room. Pepper advocated the adoption of 
the Socratic method. He was elected a 
teaching fellow of the law school on his 
graduation, in 1889, and at once went up 
to Harvard for a few months to study 
Langdell’s classroom methods. On his re- 
turn the law school adopted the methods 
he advocated, and has retained them ever 
since. In 1893 he was made Algernon 
Sydney Biddle professor of law, and held 
the position until he resigned, in 1910. He 
is a member of the board of trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania and of Carnegie 
Institute, so that he has had an opportu- 
nity to study the educational system from 
the administrative as well as the teaching 
end—from both ends and the middle. 


Mr. Pepper’s Interests 


One of the great drawbacks in speaking 
of Pepper lies in the fact that any mention 
of any of his activities is bound to distract 
the mind of the hearer from his other activ- 
ities. He is interested in missionary work, 
labor troubles, people, road making, Amer- 
icanization, children, ethnology, baseball 
players, porterhouse steaks, preparedness, 
hunting, the square deal, people, biology, 
straight thinking, immigration, wood chop- 
ping, book writing, foreign relations, fish 
propagation, philosophy, people, swimming, 
laws, highbrows, lowbrows, prison reform, 
crime, theology and people, to say nothing 
of countless other matters too numerous 
to mention, among which people might 
be prominently mentioned. Nothing bores 
him. Many things make him hot under 
the collar—things like pacifism and Bol- 
shevism and sloppy law drafting and the 
political hot air that is known as hokum; 
but nothing makes him tired. With these 
many interests, therefore, it should not be 
thought that Pepper is a lawyer to the 
exclusion of other things, or a professor 
to the exclusion of other things, or any- 
thing to the exclusion of anything else. 

Everything that Pepper says is crystal 
clear. His thoughts flow out smoothly 
and in regular order, and they are clothed 
in language so simple that a child can 
understand them. Simplicity, he has been 
taught, is elegance. He has always re- 
tained it in his memory. One of his pas- 
sions is the clothing of abstruse thoughts in 
simple language. It is his belief that there 
is great uncertainty in American law, and 
that this uncertainty is due solely to the 
slovenly draftsmanship of the laws. He 
holds the income-tax act to be a thing of 
loathing and a horror forever, for the 
simple reason that the people who drafted 
it used inapt and obscure English. Having 
obtained hazy and meaningless clusters 
of words, the well-intentioned folk in the 
Treasury attempted to clarify them by 
writing interpretations; but unfortunately 
the interpretations were frequently couched 
in even-more obscure language than.the 
laws they purported to interpret. Thus the 
entire country was plunged into confusion. 


Pepper gave an excellent demonstration 
of a simple but airtight legal document 
when he wrote the uniform player’s con- 
tract now in use in the American and Na- 
tional Leagues. There are no whereases in 
it, no parties-of-the-first-part, no to-wit’s, 
no hereinbefore-mentioned’s. It is as sim- 
ple as a telephone bill; and the player who 
signs it “pledges himself to’ the American 
public to conform to high standards of fair 
play and good sportsmanship.’’? When he 
had written this contract he proceeded to 
write a little contract for all the hard- 
boiled club owners to sign, so that all the 
promising shouldn’t be on the part of the 
players. 

“We, the undersigned,” ran this contract 
or pledge, “‘earnestly desirous of insuring 
to the public wholesome and high-class 
baseball, and believing that we ourselves 
should set for the players an example of 
the sportsmanship which accepts the um- 
pire’s decision without complaint, hereby 
pledge ourselves loyally to support the 
Commissioner in his important and diffi- 
cult task; and we assure him that each 
of us will acquiesce in his decisions, even 
when we believe them mistaken, and that 
we will not discredit the sport by public 
criticism of him or of one another.”” This 
was signed by twenty-nine club owners, 
but not until some of them had emitted a 
plaintive howl of protest. 


Some Big Cases 


No Pennsylvania law library is complete 
without one little trifle for which Pepper 
is responsible, together with Prof. William 
Draper Lewis. The title of this bit of 
hammock literature is Digest of Decisions 
and Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania Law. 
It contains a digest of every case in every 
court in the state of Pennsylvania from 
1754 to 1898, and is in twenty-two vol- 
umes. . Each yolume contains about a 
thousand pages. It was an eight-year job, 
and may be regarded ag one of Pepper’s 
after-hour relaxations. 

Pepper represented Gifford Pinchot in 
the famous Ballinger-Pinchot struggle be- 
tween the Forest Service and the De- 
partment of the Interior in 1910. He 
represented Pierre Du Pont in the litiga- 
tion respecting the purchase of stock of the 
Du Pont de Nemours Company. Sixty 
million dollars were involved, and Pepper 
won the case. He represented the United 
Fruit Company in the longest jury trial 
ever held in Philadelphia, when Fruit was 
sued by the Bluefields Fruit and Steam- 
ship Company for alleged restraint of for- 
eign commerce; and won the case after a 
twelve weeks’ fight. He tried the case for 
organized baseball when it was sued by the 
Federal League for being a combination in 
restraint of trade. He lost the case in the 
District of Columbia, but the verdict was 
reversed in the Court of Appeal. He 
argued it before the Supreme Court a short 
time ago. And it was Pepper who drew up 
the documents under which Landis was 
made commissioner of baseball. He is as 
persistent a lawyer as he is a mountain 
climber; in one day, not long ago, he argued 
four cases before the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. 

He is frequently cursed fluently by the 
labor people as being the pal of the pluto- 
crats and the lambaster of labor; yet from 
time to time he has been chosen as arbi- 
trator in disputes between capital and 
labor, and he has refused to take cases 
against labor unions where the question 
involved was a dispute between an em- 
ployer and employes. He has taken cases 
against labor unions—and always won 
them—where the unions were undertaking 
what is technically known as a secondary 
boycott. If you, for example, are building 
an office building, and the union notifies 
all laborers on the job to walk out unless 
you break your contract with a heating 
man who refuses to discharge nonunion 
laborers, you would be the victim of a sec- 
ondary boycott. Since he won these cases 
Pepper’s position would seem to be less 
that of a lambaster of labor than that of one 
who remembers the basic principles of the 
square deal. 

When the Great War. began he cam- 


paigned with General Wood in an effort to | 


make the country realize that we were 
going-into it-eventually,-and that we 


weren’t prepared. When the first Platts- | 


burg camp was started, in 1915, Pepper 
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entirely new in Style 
and in construction 


CLUETT, PEABODY €7 CO., Inc. Makers, Troy, N. Y. 





| Bide? you ever wondered why quick fortunes are 
never made by funeral directors and why you 
never hear of millionaire undertakers? 


Public need for broader service and improved facilities 
has resulted in large investments in motor cars, scien- 
tific equipment, funeral homes and chapels. These bring 
about a heavy and continuous operating expense. 


Another reason is that the funeral director has taken 


over all the tasks formerly looked after by neighbors 
He also performs scores of additional 
services which modern conditions and modern sensi- 


and friends. 


bilities demand. 


In the funeral director’s bill, the cost of this service and 
overhead (often a large proportion of the total cost) 
usually is included in the charge for better under- 
stood items. Such charges should be judged 
with this fact in mind. 


Paramem! 


THE CINCINNATI COFFIN COMPANY 


French Renaissance Border. Symbol of Finality taken from Omar Khayyam—‘' Turn 
Down the Empty Glass."" Message number nine. Copyrighted 1922 C. C. Co. 
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Perhaps the convenience 
of a washroom on the first 
Floor of your home may he had 


for much LESS than you 
think. Ask your plumber. 


This message in the interest of 
the plumbing contractor, is 
pubkished by a firm that has de- 
voted the energies of three gen- 
erations to the development of 
sanitary fixtures for the home— 





THOMAS MADDOCK’S SONS CO., TRENTON,N.J., U.S.A. 


Exploring —1922 Style! 





Prospecting strange waterways—seeking new 
fishing grounds and camping places—seasons 
at the waterside offer scores of added joys 
when there’s an Evinrude in the family. 



















., Just a twirl of the flywheel and away you go. 
Swiftly, too, for only heavy, built-in engines 
equal Evinrude’s famous power and speed. 


Two Evinrude models—the Standard, for 
rugged, year ’round service; and the sports- 
man’s Lightweight, weighing only 50 pounds 
complete—are on display at your sporting 
goods and hardware dealers’. 





See them, or write for free catalog describ- 
ing the Built-in-Flywheel Magneto, Tilt-up 
Attachment and other Evinrude features. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


656 Evinrude Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DistRipuToRs: 69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 

780 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 

440 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 













Evinrude Outings No.3 —Hunting the wild water lily. aes os 
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went up as a rookie and was made color 
sergeant of the First Provisional Training 
Regiment. He went back on the following 
year and took the training course again. 
He not only wanted the training but he 
wanted to stimulate younger men to do 
likewise. He made an attempt to get into 
the army bill a provision that men over 
military age, if bodily sound, could be 
accepted for line duty. Failing in this he 
signed up with Colonel Roosevelt’s pro- 
visional division. Pepper is driven by the 
same type of: internal engine that drove 
Roosevelt, and the sight of him was always 
enough to make Roosevelt click his teeth 
together in approval and delight. 

During the war he was chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Council of National Defense. 
After the war he started a fight on the 
League of Nations. He decided at once 
that our participation in that league meant 
that we would be a party to the settlement 
of every boundary dispute in Europe—and 
that for the next few years Europe would 
have as many boundary disputes as Polish 
emigrants have cousins. He fought the 
League of Nations with the League for the 
Preservation of American Independence, 
of which he was vice president. That or- 
ganization was formed to codperate with 
Senators opposed to the league; and on it, 
to a large extent, was built Harding’s fight 
for the Presidency. The most dramatic 
incident in Pepper’s fight was his debate 
with Senator Hitchcock in the Metro- 
politan Opera House of Philadelphia. The 
house was jammed; and Pepper and 
Hitchcock, after the fashion of all those 
who opposed each other on the League of 
Nations, thought that they got the better 
of each other. Pepper’s efforts seem to 
have helped, at any rate; for not long after 
he had been appointed to the Senate to 
fill the place of the late Boies Penrose he 
overheard a guide leading a party of brides, 
grooms, corn farmers and pilgrims toward 
the Senate Chamber. ‘‘Now, ladies and 
gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘I’m going to take 
you to a place of extreme interest—the place 
where the League of Nations was killed.” 


Friends High and Low 


For twenty-one years Pepper has been 
a member of the Board of Missions of the 
Episcopal Church. He has written re- 
ligious books, and he has been keenly 
interested in religious and missionary work 
in the Philippines, China and Japan. 
Some, too, would call him an uplifter, be- 
cause he is always doing something to 
better the lot of jailbirds. He would 
admit, if asked, that he has a large number 
of friends who are murderers, burglars 
and forgers.. Burglars, however, he views 
pessimistically. He has hopes for almost 
every other sort of criminal, but he feels 
that you can never be sure you’ve reformed 
a burglar. Burgling, he thinks, combines 
the joys of big-game hunting and those 
which come to the gambler when he gets 
something for nothing, so that the burglar 
never loses his aptitude for this fascinating 
profession, following or avocation. 

But in spite of his tendency toward up- 
lift, he packs, as the saying goes, a power- 
ful wallop, and is apt to remember some 
of the more militant precepts before he 
remembers the one about turning the other 
cheek. If, therefore, anybody were to 
come right out in the open and accuse 
Pepper of representing any particular 
class of people he would probably be the 
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recipient of a quick stiff-arm jolt in the 
shape of an abrupt reminder that Pepper 
represents murderers and millionaires, em- 
ployers and employes, beggars and ball 
players—that he has more friends among 
different sorts of people than any recent 
American with the exception of Roosevelt. 

Simplicity is elegance. That being the 
case, Pepper could not, if he tried, be more 
elegant in his beliefs on various matters 
that will soon set a few tireless members of 
that august body, the United States Sen- 
ate, to spouting passionate and meaning- 
less rivers of words that will seldom be 
listened to by more than ten or twelve 
bored Senators, a couple of industrious 
stenographers and a few heartily disgusted 
reporters. You can call it being regular or 
you can call.it climbing aboard the steam- 
roller or you can call it anything else you 
like, but when you are through calling it 
names you might try calling it common 
sense or an application of the old axiom 
that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points. 


Old American Stuff 


For example, Pepper holds that no prob- 
lem that confronts this country, whether 
it be levying taxes or adjusting tariff 
schedules or fixing railroad rates, is rightly 
solved if it is solved in the interest of any 
class or locality or at the expense of any 
other class or locality. This applies to the 
so-called farm bloc and to special interests 
that may be working on the tariff or on 
immigration and to matters of similar 
kidney. 

Many, for example, use their voting 
power to levy excess-profits taxes, which 
gratify them enormously because the taxes 
seem to come largely from rich men’s 
pockets and to bear comparatively lightly 
on their own resources. The actual eco- 
nomic effect, however, is to make rich men 
do things in industry which result in unem- 
ployment. Therefore the thing which is 
done by the poor against the rich turns out 
to be an evil from which the poor man 
oe intensely and the rich man only a 
ittle. 

As regards the military situation, he 
views the surrounding scenery with an 
equally kindly and simple smile. On the 
one side are arrayed the ‘‘sexless sirens 
who infest the shoals of pacifism’’—the 
words are Pepper’s;. and on the other side 
is arrayed an idle regular army whose 
idleness automatically breeds dissatisfac- 
tion, pugnacity and militarism. To yield 
to either would be fatal. Therefore the sex- 
less sirens must be ignored, and the Army— 
officers and enlisted men both—must be 
set to work training a yearly crop of re- 
serves. Thus there will be no idle hands in 
the Army, so that dissatisfaction and torpid 
livers will vanish from it; and at the same 
time the country will be insuring itself 
against future ills by storing up a steadily 
increasing number of trained reserves. 

A straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points. Simplicity is ele- 
gance. Honesty is the best policy. Pep- 
per’s memory has never failed him. It’s 
mostly the good old prewar stuff; that is 
to say, there’s none of the new, long-haired, 
foreign-born stuff to be found in it; none 
of the offshoots of that ‘‘organized covet- 
ousness and transfigured crime masquerad- 
ing under ahigh-sounding Russian name,” to 
quote Pepper again. It’s all the old stuff— 
old and straight; and old friends are best. 
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The friction-proofed tire now a 






Contradicts all previous 
service 


conceptions of tire 


Now comes a tire to change men’s views of 
road endurance— 84% friction-proofed ! 


It marks a new era in tire-making. An era of 
greater endurance, of reduced tire troubles, of 
astonishingly increased mileage. 


Friction is the greatest enemy of tire life. It 
is heat. And heat destroys rubber. It weak- 
ens tires; makes them susceptible to stone 
bruise, to easy puncturing. It lessens resist- 
ance one-half. 


Yet every turn of the wheel creates friction. 
Tires are friction-heated in gaining road hold. 
A touch on the brake multiplies it. 


Thus there is a constant fight between man- 
combined materials and the natural element 
which destroys them. 


95 blowouts in 100 are charged to friction— 
to road-burn. 


A problem 20 years old 


Since the development of the first pneumatic 
tire, friction has been the great problem in 
tire-making. 


We recognized that fact when first we started 
to build tires. We knew if we could solve it, 
mileage conceptions would be changed. So for 
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Friction, the primitive means of 
creating flame, is today the big 
problem in tire-making; thesource 
of road-burn, of 95 blowouts in 100. 


84% Proofed 
against friction 
-against road-burn! | 









What 84 Per Cent 
Friction-Proofed 
Means 





every tire in service—the 
source of 95 blowouts in 
100. By special process, 
Brunswick Tires are 84% 
friction-proofed. A new 


years we experi- 
mented. World-ex- 
perts worked with 
us. Innumerable 
processes were 
tried, only to be dis- 
carded. Expense 
was not considered. 


conception of tire endur- 
ance is thus effected. 
Service is multiplied; 
road troubles reduced to 
an amazing minimum. 


Now we’ve 84% succeeded 


Today, we offer an 84% friction-proofed tire. 
The process is a special one—the final solution 
as we see it. Time may come when 100% fric- 
tion-proofing is achieved. But we doubt it, for 
that would effect virtually everlasting service. 


But 84% means, we believe, such tremendous 
road endurance that thinking men will scarcely 
ask for more. 


Hence, in this new and greater Brunswick, we 
feel the Supreme is being offered. 


At standard prices! 


For 76 years we have specialized in super- 
quality products. Yet our prices have always 
been held to standard. 


So throughout the world, the name Brunswick 
stands for that which is best in manufacture, 
at lowest consistent prices. 







Friction is the enemy of 
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reality! 



















Thus, the friction-proofed Brunswick conforms 
to the standard list—is delivered to the user 
at the price of an ordinary tire. 


We urge all motor car owners, all operators of 
delivery trucks, as a simple matter of good 
business, to get the facts about this new Bruns- 
wick—cord or fabric—before re-equipping with 
new tires. Any Brunswick dealer will gladly 
explain them. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
General Offices: 623—633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Branches in Principal Cities of the United States 


RUNSWICK 


TIRES 
84% Friction-Proofed 
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Tom Macklin 
Wins a 
$5,000 Job 


Good news for Tom Macklin—he has just 
been picked for a five-thousand-dollar job. 

Fairly surprised him, the promptness with 
which he won promotion, and the actual 
fun that he got in going after it. 

Tom, you see, was just an average chap 
who had been slaving for years in the general 
offices of the Marbury Company. Mean- 
while, other fellows his own age had been 
stepping into the big-pay positions. 

Then one day, less than twelve months 
ago, Tom Macklin woke up. He did the 
thing that he should have done five years 
before—he enrolled with LaSalle Extension 
University. 

And suddenly he made a very happy 
discovery—he found home-study training 
under the LaSalle Problem Method down- 
right interesting. 

Fascinating, so he called it, to take those 
problems just as they were put up to him 
by highly successful business men and to 
work them out for himself. 

For the first time in his life he began to 
see real progress. Tasks he would have 
side-stepped a month or so before he per- 
formed quickly and satisfactorily. His chief 
was quick to see the improvement, both in 
his work and in his attitude toward the job. 
The result was inevitable. When Johnson 
left to go with another concern, Macklin 
was named to succeed him—at a salary to 
start of $5,000 a year. 


Your Shortest Route 
to a Big-Pay Position 


Typical, Macklin’s experience, of that of 
thousands of ambitious men who have found 
their path to success in the LaSalle Problem 
Method. 

Letter after letter in the files of LaSalle 
Extension University tells the same thrilling 
story. If the men now in low-pay jobs could 
see those actual letters, literally thousands 
of them, telling of rapid advancement to 
positions paying $3,000, $5,000, and up to 
$10,000 a year, they would never rest until 
they had mastered the specialized training 
that they absolutely need to win success. 


Send for “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One” 


What are you going to do with your spare time dur- 
ing the next few months? Will you use some portion 
of it to help you on your way to bigger things, or will 
you continue to drift—drift—drift—and be forced to 
content yourself with your present earnings? 

One thing, mighty important, you should do at 
once—you should get the facts. The coupon will bring 
them to you without obligation, together with particu- 
lars of our convenient-payment plan; also your copy of 
that inspiring book, ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 
“Get this book,” said a prominent Chicago executive, 
“even if you have to pay five dollars for it.” We will 
send it free. 

Mark—Sign—Mail the coupon—NOW. 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 571-R Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Send me without obligation to me 
information regarding course indicated below, also 
copy of your interesting book, “Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One.” 
OBusiness Management [(]Modern Business Corre- 
O)Salesmanship spondence and Practice 
OiHigher Accountancy OModern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 
ORailway Accounting and()Personnel and Employ- 
Station Management ment Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. [MExpert Bookkeeping 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


now that he’d drifted into a way of saving 
up these business jokes to make Edith 
laugh. That was the whole trouble, he 
thought bitterly—Edith had forgotten how 
to laugh. A darned shame too. She had 
had such a jolly little tune of a laugh be- 
fore she’d changed. 

He spread the photographs on his desk 
before he rang for a stenographer. They 
ought to help construct that letter to 
Miller. They were even better than he’d 
thought. He could use some of those ideas 
in place of the suggestions he had tenta- 
tively sketched in his interviews with 
Miller. Beyond the prints he began to see 
the woman who had devised and posed 
and photographed them. An extraordinary 
girl, sure enough. It wasn’t impulse 
that 

Evidently this thing wasn’t curable! He 
scowled at his obstinate delusions and 
punched the call button with needless 
emphasis. 
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“N7OU’LL have to fix things so that I 
can deal with you on this Miller job. 
I simply bar your Mr. Carey.” 

W. John Simpson became conscious of an 
inner brightness. He might have known 
that Carey would disgust Dora Willet. He 
ought to have given her credit for so much 
taste, to say nothing of sense. Carey, 
whose notion of pleasing a lady was mainly 
a certain audacity in timing the adoption 
of ‘‘kid”’ as his form of address. 

“Allright. I can arrange that, I guess.” 
He spoke confidently. Since the acquisi- 
tion of the Miller account he had perceived 
a new and grateful attention to his sugges- 
tions at the office. McIntyre would back 
him on this if Carey tried to fuss. He 
chuckled. ‘‘Idon’t blameyou. Carey a 

“Oh, he’s the regular thing. There are 
only two kinds; and his kind’s less poi- 
sonous than the other.” 

Simpson lifted his brows. He objected 
to such inclusive generalities. He refused 
to choose between classification with 
Carey and being graded as yet more 
poisonous. 

“T don’t get that. How do you mean?”’ 





She waved her hand wearily. “I sup- 
pose not. You wouldn’t. It doesn’t 
matter.” 


“But it does! 
class I’m in, and why 

“That places you. 
kind.” 

“And why? I don’t see any crossbones 
on my label.” 

“They never do. You’re the type that 
takes its sentiment seriously. Carey’s the 
sort who just makes it absurd, cheap. He’s 
the male of the vamp species.” 

W. John Simpson sat very still, holding 
his unbelieving breath. It just couldn’t 
be true. There really wasn’t any such 
woman. 

“And you think I’m the opposite sort— 
the kind that can’t see anything to a kiss 
but a first degree in matrimony? Thanks!” 

“Oh, you won’t admit it of course. They 
never do; the he-coquettes would make 
Gibraltar look like a weathervane if you’d 
let them tell it; and the others are all pos- 
itive butterflies. Let’s drop it. I’m busy, 
and Carey’s kept me way behind with this 
new series.” 

He held his peace. Words wouldn’t con- 
vince her, but time could do it. Besides, 
how did he know that she wasn’t only 
pretending? After all he didn’t know any- 
thing about her yet. He could wait. But 
if she was real 

The fatalistic theory acquired a new 
force, however, in the light of what had 
been said. Probably, just as she claimed, 
all man, like Gaul, was divided into three 
parts, of which W. John Simpson was one. 
If it proved that she occupied a similar 
division of the other gender there must be 
something in the idea of destiny. You 
couldn’t account for it on any other theory. 
Billion-to-one shots couldn’t win un- 
assisted. 

McIntyre justified his confidence. The 
man who had solved the long-standing 
mystery of Andrew Miller was more im- 
portant than any number of fat art di- 
rectors; Carey, rashly venturing on a 
veiled hint of resignation if his province 
were subjected to trespass, heard a pungent 
reference to the difference between pro- 
ducers and spenders that sent him back to 
his desk with the look of one suffering from 
a slow leak. Striking shrewdly while the 


I want to know which 


” 





You’re the other 





metal glowed W. John Simpson adjusted 
the salary matter rather effectively. 
Seventy-five dollars a week, after this, and 
a commission on new business too. Very 
different from the forty-dollar status at 
which he had seemed to stick for the last 
year and more. His chest needed more 
room, somehow, than his vest allowed. He 
meditated on suitings over his work. 
Tweeds, probably—something that would 
combine dignity with—with class. 
Collaboration in the photograph matter 
led, as he had foreseen, to a rapid progress 
in less commercial directions. It was nec- 
essary rather often to interrupt protracted 
sessions in the studio with brief luncheons 
at the tea room in the basement; a pressure 
of rush work required a pause for dinner 
and a return afterwards to work under arti- 
ficial lights. The actinic quality of this illu- 
mination would have been severe on some 
complexions, but Dora Willet seemed to 


_ profit by it instead of losing. She paid for 


her own food always. He had the wit to 
offer no protest about this. Swuaviter in 
modo—he amended the tag hastily—et 
suaviter in re too. Edith had insisted on 
going Dutch, at first. 

He suffered still from a sense of unde- 
served reproach when he thought about 
Edith. He couldn’t help holding her re- 
sponsible for this. It was another griev- 
ance, although in justice to her he had to 
admit that she was taking it nicely. She’d 
only phoned a few times, and his uneasy 
references to night work and the Miller ac- 
count had satisfied her. She wasn’t going 
to pester him, he saw. That was something. 
But it was her fault that he persisted in 
feeling mean about dropping her. If she’d 
been what she’d pretended to be, what 
Dora Willet seemed, there wouldn’t have 
been a single parting pang. 

He became gradually aware of a reassur- 
ing background behind Dora Willet. At a 
late interview in her studio he encountered 
her mother, a Victorian survival, to whom, 
he instantly perceived, this daughter was as 
mysterious as a duckling to the aggrieved 
hen responsible for its incubation. Mrs. 
Willet visibly disapproved of a business in- 
timacy unsanctified by social and domestic 
preliminaries. It was she who invited Mr. 
Simpson to regularize this relation by 
calling at the apartment. To his surprise 
there was no objection on Dora’s part. 

“You might as well,’ she declared. 
“Come along now and have dinner with us 
if you’ve nothing else on hand.” 

He hesitated. It undeniably had the 
look of the usual trap. The minute the 
family element entered the equation you 
could expect trouble. Still, Dora’s tone 
was almost a release in advance from any 
inferences on Mrs. Willet’s part. 

“T’d like to,”’ he decided. 

After all, it would be just as well to get a 
line on her people. You could learn a lot 
about a girl by watching her relatives. 
More than once he’d avoided distressing 
entanglements by a timely glimpse of the 
family group. 

There were three other Willets, he dis- 
covered, besides Dora’s mother, and it 
needed only a few minutes to enlighten 
him unmistakably as to their attitude and 
hers. Mr. Willet addressed his daughter 
with a cautious deference which W. John 
Simpson instantly interpreted, before 
Dora’s conversation revealed the fact that 
Mr. Willet was looking around. Miss 
Mamie Willet, appealing from the decisions 
of the lower court in a plea involving the 
propriety of a screen drama entitled The 
Hundred-and-First Kiss, confirmed a guess 
which had already become almost a con- 
viction, and the unfilial tone of Master 
Clarence in the same dispute became sulk- 
ily submissive when Dora handed down a 
confirmation of the previous finding, which 
was at once and silently accepted as final 
by all concerned. 

He departed early, his doubts dissipated. 
There couldn’t possibly be any room for 
sappy sentiment in a girl who carried this 
family on her charming neck. Probably she 
harbored a lively desire to excoriate the 
parties who had invented marriage. And 
even if she was like all the rest of them, 
here was an impassable rock in the path. 
No woman would expect a man to shoulder 
that crew, and it was quite obvious that 
this was what a man would have to con- 
template if he —— 

She went to the door with him and shook 
hands. He discovered a distinct thrill at 
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herever 
asbestos products 
are used 


In great industrial plants: on 
the brakes of motor cars and 
trucks: in the engine rooms of 
steamships, or on the Nation’s 
railways, there you find— 


GARG 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Long years of experience plus a large 
organization of specialists enables us 
to maintain for aJJ GARCO Asbestos 
Products, a quality standard that 








assures economical service under any 


conditions. Get GARCO Asbestos 
Brake Lining for your automobile— 
solidly woven and wear-resisting. 


GENERAL ASBESTOS 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


Main Offices and Factories 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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New York 
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Your Ford will have steadier, stronger power anda 
common source of trouble will be eliminated if timer 

and wires are protected from water, grease and dirt. 
This is proven by the satisfaction given thousands 
of users of the 


STA-KLEEN |_ 
TIMER BRACKET = 


It raises timer up where it 
is accessible and away 
from water, grease and 
dirt. Easily inspected 
without soiling your } 
clothes. Prevents short- ]., 
circuits; prolongs life of = 
timer and wiring. Easily 
installed. Mailed post- 
paid for only $5.00. Get 
one and you wouldn’t 
part with it forthree times 
the price. Order today. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ff 
Manufactured by 
THE MILWAUKEE 
AIR POWER. PUMP CO. 
888-3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sole Sales Representatives 
The Fulton Company 
75th and National Aves., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Mies practical pouch on the 
market. No buttons or strings. 
\ Opens smoothly —closes tight. 
Fits snugly in pocket. Handy. 
Good Looking. Sold at cigar, 
drug, department 
27 and leather 
goods stores, 
If dealer 
cannot sup- 
ply send 
$1.25 for 
Genuine Suede mon tECEs 
Rubber Lined. ae ular size. 


Made and Fully Guaranteed by 
THE F. S. MILLS CO. Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
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“No stalling miles from nowhere. 
No limping in on a ‘flat.’ Not even 
if I am unfortunate enough to have 
25 blowouts, punctures and casing 
breaks! For this 50c Locktite Kit will 
repair them all—permanently.’ 


Don’t worry. Enjoy motoring. 


Always carry Locktite. Get your 
Kit today. 


Repairs Permanently In 
2 Minutes 


—no matter how large the cut, 
puncture or blowout may be. Com- 
plete Kit—Patch for 25 ordinary 
punctures—Cement—Emery Buffer 
—50c. 


At your Dealer’s, or write for free 
sample. 


Jobbers and Dealers: Write 


LOCKTITE PATCH CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 


TIRE PATCH 
Sold byall 
Good Dealers 


including all Ford dealers 
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AMERICAN 
DOUGHBOY 


ARL LAMP 


Flooding your desk 

or table with asoft, 

mellow light,““The 

Spirit of the Amer- 

ican Doughboy”’ 

Art Lamp appro- 

priately imbues its environ- 
mentwith a happy,content- 
ful glow of peacefulness. 


A worthy fitment for the 
American Home — the charm- 
ingly distinctive embodiment 
of American art design and 
craftsmanship —an appealing 
adornment combining beauty, 
patriotism and utility. 


Purposely priced low, this 
exquisite and serviceable 
reproduction of the sculp- 
tor’s immortal masterpiece 
can find its place of honor in every home. 
Your inquiry will acquaint 
you with styles and prices. 
THE AMERICAN DOUGHBOY 
200 Lamar St. 


Americus, Ga, 


Attractive sales proposition open to a 
few ambitious men. Main or side line. 
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. A Man’s Feet Carry 

| 815 Tons a Day 

“Anatomik” shoes support the feet in their nor- 
mal position, enabling one to carry this weight in 
comfort; preventing and curing “fallen” arches, 
and other foot ailments. “Anatomik" shoes 
have been carrying men in comfort for 15 years.’ 
Arrow shows where body weight falls in the wrong 


kind of shoe (left) and in‘ Anatomik" shoe (right). 

Send for free illustrated booklet and name of 
nearest agency. 

FIELD & FLINT CO., BROCKTON, MASS, 
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the contact. Somehow he hadn’t expected 
that her hand would be like this; it wasn’t 
a business hand at all. He had a sudden 
stab of anger against the other Willets. 
Letting a girl like this support them! 

“You're great!”’ he said, on impulse. 
“T—you’re a double wonder.” 

“T don’t exactly hate myself either,’’ she 
admitted. “‘I’ll have those washing-machine 
ideas ready sometime to-morrow. Phone 


,you. Good night.” 


He restrained a buoyancy in his feet as 
he walked home. Absolutely no nonsense 
about her; and yet He opened and 
closed his ‘right hand reminiscently. This 
began to look as if a dream could come 
true, even a wild dream. She wasn’t a bit 
the hard, emotionless, business type or her 
hand wouldn’t be like that to the touch. 

He remembered the way she had sec- 
onded her mother’sinvitation. ‘You might 
as well.” He understood that tone now. 
She was serving notice, in effect. She’d 
classified him among the men who needed 
such a warning. He didn’t resent this so 
much, now that he knew; at least she had 
also given him credit for enough intelli- 
gence to see and heed it. She didn’t take 
him for the usual sapheaded male anyway. 
And she’d find out very soon that she was 
wrong about the rest of it. 

Heenjoyed hisstate of mindscientifically. 
It was the way he had felt before, when he 
had clung to the same hope, but this time 
there was less doubt in the background, 
less of that sophisticated scoffing from his 
enlightened self. Here was a girl who 
wouldn’t ever let sticky sentimentality 
spoil things and yet could He moved 
his remembering fingers gently. That was 
what you got for being different; the ordi- 
nary fellow would never get any such reac- 
tion from a casual contact of hands. He 
was humming softly as he climbed the 
stairs to his room. 








ORA didn’t move. She was so still that 

for a moment he had a sharp fear that 

she was angry, disgusted, after all, at what 

had happened. He held his breath, waiting. 

It was a climactic instant, with all the fu- 

ture wavering in a balance. If she took 

offense 

“That,” she said softly, with just a whis- 

per of a laugh behind the word, ‘‘that was 
a nice kiss, Johnny.” 

He breathed again, relief quickening his 
delight. She took it perfectly. He might 
have known all along that she was real. 

“The night needed it—to be perfect.’ 

He had used the phrase before, under 
similar circumstances, but it was, he felt, 
as good as new. It was another test. If she 
resented its delicate hint as to the episodic 
nature of that kiss 

“Why, Johnny!’’ She faced him quickly. 
There was light enough from the thin moon 
to let him see that her eyes were wide. 
“You're a clairvoyant! How did you know 
I was going to say that?” 

He laughed softly. ‘‘I didn’t. I felt that 
way, that’s all. It’s true, isn’t it?” 

“Of course it’s true! But you 4 
She paused. ‘I thought—oh, it doesn’t 
matter. It spoils things to dissect them. 
Let’s not talk.” 

He smiled triumphantly at the silvery 
night. She knew! Very gently he touched 
her hand, relaxed and motionless on the 
scuffed wood of the pier. She turned slowly 
toward him as if she waited, as if —— 

“Tt’s late. We’d better go.” 

He rose at once, helped her scramble up 
from the timber. 

“Yes. And it’s easy to spoil things when 
they’re perfect, isn’t it?’’ 

He laughed again. She wasn’t sure of 
him even now. He heard her breath catch 
in her throat. 

“Are you pretending, Johnny? Because 
if you are it’s rather brutal. And you can’t 
possibly be real.” 

“That’s what I’ve been telling myself 
about you, Dora. I wasn’t sure till just 
now that there were two of us. But there 
are. It isn’t possible, but it’s true.” 

She stood facing him. ‘Don’t you want 
to—to kiss me again, before we go back, 
Johnny?” 

He caught himself in time. 
more than you want me to. 
isn’t it, as it is?”’ 

She laughed softly. ‘‘That wasn’t fair, I 
admit. But I had to know. Oh, Johnny, 
it’s going to be wonderful! I’ve always 
dreamed of somebody who could feel as I 
do about it. Somebody who could 

“‘T told you there were two of us. I don’t 
more than half believe it myself, but the 
thing’s happened. It’s true.” 











“Not any 
It’s perfect, 





EVENING POST 


The lights at the station, the homing 
holiday crowd, brought them back to an- 
other reality. Their eyes met and laughed 
together. In the car they were silent, shar- 
ing an esoteric amusement at the frank 
emotions of the common herd. Dora put 
it into words: “They don’t know when to 
stop, poor things.” 

He nodded. But the word jarred un- 
pleasantly on his mood. It suggested an 
end of even this radiant miracle of coinci- 
dence. He and Dora knew when to stop; 
the time would come when they would 
go their ways without rancor or regrets. 
He discovered a sudden savage hostility to 
the thought. Perfect things should endure 
forever. A comradeship like this ought not 
to fade and die, like ordinary friendships. 
If it could only last He asked himself 
sharply why it couldn’t? Why couldn’t 
they go on and on, as they’d begun, in this 
soft twilight zone of gentle emotions, never 
overstepping the boundaries like the un- 
thinking who couldn’t let perfection suffice? 

The conceit took hold of his fancy, thrill- 
ing him. Forever and forever! It needn’t 
even end with age; he saw them, white 
haired, still under the spell of a romance 
unspoiled by excess. It might go beyond, 
even He drew his breath very deep. 
Dora would see it too. He turned to tell 
her eagerly. 

“T’ve been thinking about that Larned 
business, Johnny. I believe you could make 
him see reason if you keep pounding away 
at one definite point, instead of arguing on 
generalities. Let’s work out a specific cam- 
paign in advance, and sell him that, instead 
of debating about advertising itself.” 

“Something in that, I guess.” 

He was annoyed to find a mild dis- 
appointment below his approval. Of course 
she was right to be severely practical in 
this atmosphere; you couldn’t possibly 
talk about misty, fragile fancies in the seat 
behind that pair of gum-chewing cuddlers. 
But it was a pity, all the same, to surren- 
der that thinly sweet instant of romance so 
suddenly. One should approach reality, 
after a rare and exquisite excursion into 
dreams, by a gently graduated descent. 

He listened to Dora’s elaboration of her 
theory, compelled to agree and to admire, 
and yet faintly discontent. Nothing was 
absolutely perfect, after all. His thought 
moved in some groove of association to 
that other evening, by the little Jersey lake. 
Edith hadn’t taken it any more seriously 
than Dora, in one sense. But she hadn’t 
talked all the way home about advertising 
aluminum kitchenware either. He resisted 
a twinge of conscience. Of course it was 
a long time since he’d seen Edith! Why 
shouldn’t it be? It would be longer now 
before he saw her again. Hadn’t he found 
Dora? 

“Tt’s a bully scheme, Dora. We’ll have 
a shot at it.” 

He frowned as the girl in the seat ahead 
snuggled in the hollow of a weedy shoulder. 
But the frown was directed chiefly against 
a disgraceful, unbidden envy. It was sick- 
ening to think of himself and Dora in that 
artless, vulgar juxtaposition; he despised 
himself because in the teeth of this doc- 
trine he continued to harbor the belief that 
it would be pleasant. 

Even in the taxicab he governed that 
debased impulse. Their hands _ barely 
touched as they parted. Dora’s smile 
praised him. 

“‘T hardly hoped you’d play up so beau- 
tifully, Johnny. If you only knew —— 

He laughed shortly. ‘‘Think I don’t? 
It’s just as bad, being a man. You can’t 
have anything unless you want it all!’’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘They can’t drive 
you frantic—begging you. If I give them 
the slightest excuse they think 

He untangled the obscure speech. Most 
men—any man except W. John Simpson— 
would certainly justify her complaint. 

“Well, you can trust me, that’s sure.” 
He spoke grimly. 

‘And you can trust me. 
Johnny.” 

He paid the cabman and walked back to 
his room. If it could only last! 











Good night, 


Vv 


DIVIDED mood went with him to the 

ground-glass door of the studio—a 
door which had mysteriously acquired over- 
night a new and portentous aspect. He 
was at once eager for this interview and 
afraid of it. If he had been wrong about 
her, after all, he would find it out now. 
She’d be different anyway. They were 
always different after such revealing occa- 
sions as last night. 
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Invitingly Shady 
and Comfortable 


The porch enclosed with VUDOR 
Shades is invitingly shady and com- 
fortable in the hottest part of the day. 
Cool air is kept in circulation through 
the ventilator at the top (an exclusive 
VUDOR feature) and the light plays 
softly between the tinted wood slats 
with the heat and glare filtered out. 


VUDOR Porch Shades are greatly $ 25 
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reduced in price. A shade 6 feet wide 
with a drop of 7 feet, 6 inches, now 
COSES ONLY iraraialce es siete sic e bisiererend 


north of Alabama and east of Colorado. Sizes 
to fit any porch priced proportionately. 
Send for illustrations in colors and the name 


of your local dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
250 Mills St., Janesville, Wis. 

Send name of your local dealer and also illus- 
trations in colors to 
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At Last- Leakproof Roofs 


Just brush a covering of Stormtight on your old or new roofs, and 
they will be leakproof, year after year, for many years. 

You can protect your roofs against the deterioration and leaks, which 
otherwise will surely come. 

You can make your old, leaky, apparently worthless roofs as good 
as new, without tearing them off. 

You can save the money which constant re-painting or expensive 
re-roofing will cost. 
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has no weak points, open to weather attacks. It provides a one-piece 
covering without laps, seams or nail holes—several times as thick 
and durable as a paint film. That’s why it lasts for so many years. 
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EVENING POST 


_ There was a sharp relief at the sight of ' 
her, crisp and brisk and unmistakably 
businesslike, and her greeting finally shamed 
his lingering doubts. He listened to brief 
and pungent comment on the character of 
photo-engravers in general and of McIn- 
tyre’s pet firm in particular, a discourse 
illustrated with proofs of the new Miller 
cuts. 

“You’re right, Dora. They’ve gummed 
the job. I'll get right after them.” 

He might have known she wasn’t like 
the others. Nothing about her remotely 
suggested that she had watched the moon- 
light on the surf last night. A faint uneasi- 
ness subsided so quickly that he was 
conscious of a vacuum in its place. In the 
relentless morning sun she was prettier 
than under a feeble moon; her clear color, 
the glints of light in her hair, the soft, 
lovely. curve of her cheek stimulated an 
ache in his throat. There was something 
out of tune here. A girl like this—what a 
pity that circumstances obliged her to 
think about the sins and shortcomings of 
engravers! He thought of that family 
group with a sudden vindictive animosity... 
All sponging on her, so that there was room 
in her waking life for only rare brief mo- 
ments of that faérie thing for which Nature 
had so patently cast-her! 

“Dora, I—last night 

Her smile flickered through her annoy- 
ance and was gone. 

“Business hours, Johnny. Nine to five, 
except Saturdays and Sundays.” 

Oh, she was wonderful! She remem- 
bered, and yet memory didn’t govern her. 
She could keep things separate. That ache 
in his throat quickened and throbbed. 
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generated by the seclusion possible only 
in a crowded noisy restaurant of alien 
earthbound souls. And always there was 
that entire assurance that each chapter 
was complete in itself, that here was no 
serial romance, leading to a climax, but a 
barely connected series of distinct adven- 
tures, ending exactly where they began. 

He knew that it was perfect. Examining 
those excursions along the borders of ro- 
mance he found no least excuse for the 
persistent sense of something lacking which 
grew upon him with dismaying obstinacy. 
Dora was exactly the woman of all those 
hungry, hopeless dreams. And yet —— 

Sometimes when he saw Andrew Miller 
on affairs of business he found himself 
pervaded by a queer compassion. It must 
have hit this old bachelor pretty hard, that 
infatuation with Dora. Of course Miller 
was common clay. and couldn’t under- 
stand how Dora looked at things. It must 
have hurt him. Dora could be cold iron 
when she chose. And she wasn’t even sorry 
“for poor old Miller. She spoke of him with 
a kind of exasperation—a man so satu- 
rated with sappy sentiment that he had 
insisted on marrying the whole Willet 
family! 

rf. you hadn’t come aide I’d have had 
to charge off about four hundred dollars’ 
worth of work I’d done for him,” she de- 
elared. “‘I had to break it off altogether, he 
was such a pest.” 

W. John Simpson vitttes and rebuked 
himself for it. She was absolutely right, of 
course. Hadn’t he dropped Edith just as 
abruptly? 

Dora’s hand touched his as if by acci- 
dent. They were going home through the 
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‘Nine to five,’’ she repeated. Again the 
smile flitted away almost before he saw it, 
and the slight frown came back. “I’ve got 
something worked out on that Larned ac- 
count. Thought of it last night. Moving- 
picture effect—tell the whole story in 
photographs.” 

She fumbled for a scratch block and 
drew rapidly. He watched her, his admira- 
tion doing battle with that persistent ach- 
ing compassion. Even last night, instead 
of thinking about what had happened, 
she’d worked out this idea for selling 
Larned’s Eternalastic Saucepans! He put 
a protest into words when she paused: 

“Last night, Dora? I thought you said 
that business hours were from nine to five.”’ 

He barely saw the smile this time. She 
spoke abruptly: 

“Oh, don’t, please! This is serious for us 
both. If you can get that contract it 
means ie 

“T’m sorry.” 

He was mollified at once. It wasn’t 
business, altogether, after all. She’d lain 
awake to puzzle out this plan on his ac- 
count. He touched her hand gratefully. 
She drew it away. 

“Tt means five or six hundred net for my 
end of it,’ she finished sharply. “I’m 
counting on you to get it for me.” 

Slelleretaros: 

He was not deceived by that subterfuge 
of hers. He took his leave presently, up- 
borne by the reassuring discoveries of the 
interview. She was even more marvelous 
than he had thought. 

The conviction was forced upon him as 
a magic summer slipped away in almost 
daily business contacts, relieved by rare 
brief lapses into the pianissimo sentiment 
for which he had longed in vain, exquisite 
moments which inevitably ended in an 
abrupt complete return to the wholesome 
sanity of their workaday relation. There 
were other moonlit evenings at the less 
congested public beaches, late prolonged 
rides home from the play in open taxicabs 
that dawdled through the park or past the 
river, interludes of that precious intimacy 








thing by that; she didn’t care any more 
about W. John Simpson than about An- 
drew Miller. It wasn’t real. He drew his 
hand away and muttered an apology, as 
if it had been his fault. 

“How does Larned like the teakettle 
series, Johnny?” 

He sighed. It was perfect. Absolutely 
perfect. But —— a 


E SURVEYED Edith impersonally, 

aloof, observing that his continued 
silence did not in the least disturb her, that 
she was wholly content to hear the brisk 
little clock, the friendly whit-whit-whit of 
the gas grate, her attention seemingly en- 
gaged with her seam, her lips drawn to- 
gether in an absorbed pout. His smile 
softened. Edith was so different! 

He deliberately catalogued the items of 
her superficial appeal, confirming an ac- 
curate mental list of them. She looked up, 
meeting his eyes above her sewing, and her 
lips relaxed in the smile for which, without 
knowing it, he had been waiting. 

“T saw Dora Willet this afternoon,’’ she 
said. ‘‘She said the nicest things about 
you, John. I don’t understand men a bit. 
If I were you r d be simply mad about 
a girl like Dora.” 

W. John Simpson permitted his eyes to 
contemplate the mauve flame of the stone 
in Edith’s new ring. 

“‘Oh, Dora’s all right,’’ he conceded gen- 
erously. ‘‘But nobody could possibly care 
about her—that way. She’’—he groped 
for a suitable phrase, at once chivalrous 
and emphatic—‘“‘she hasn’t any capacity 
for deep feeling. She—she just plays.” 

Edith’s eyes widened. 

“Plays? Why, nobody works any 
harder ——”’ 

“‘T didn’t mean it that way. She can be 
serious enough about things that don’t 
matter—business and all that, you know— 
but she only wants to play with the things 
that count.” 

He leaned forward and rested his hands 
on hers. 

“‘Like—like this, Edith!” 
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Nowhere Else 
In The World 
Could Such Scenes 
Have Been Filmed 


A Passionate Love- 
Tale of the Desert— 


the desert with its mystery... 
its glamour... its fierce, primi- 
tive emotions of men nurtured 
under the burning sun. 
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was actually filmed in the desert. 
THERE is a production abounding 


in big scenes, surcharged with 
true-to-life local color. To make this 
vibrant photodrama, Henry-Roussell, 
greatest of all French directors, led his 
company thousands of miles from 
civilization, into the heart of the shim- 
mering desert. 

There, with thousands of splendidly- 
mounted Arabs assisting, the unbeliev- 
able gorgeousness of the country of the 
Prophet was used as a background. 
The rendezvous on the crumbling 
steps of the ruined Temple of Isis, the 
sword duel by torchlight, the interiors 
of the dazzling tent-harems—all are 
exquisite scenes to thrill you. 


But, woven through it all, isa great 
story—a passional epic of a fair- 
haired English girl’s swooning infatua- 
tion for a handsome young Arab sheik. 
Hadjid Ben is a polished product of 
Oxford education and London haber- 
dashery, but in his eyes is the mystery 
of the land of his fathers. 

The couple marry—with the under- 
standing that the girl shall be the sole 
light of Hadjid’s harem. Then follows 
the clash of his oath to his bride and 
allegiance to the faith of his sires. 

If you seek the unusual in motion 
picture entertainment, see 


“rhe HNEIKS WHEE” 


which thrilled jaded Broadway. Its 
love story is dramatic, primitive, al- 
most brutal—but it reveals the human 
heart. 


This picture is coming to your 
OBES theatre—ask about it. 
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PROTECTING 
THE SMALL INVESTOR 


(Continued from Page 4) 


to follow. No one will argue that the blue- 
sky laws have accomplished nothing. Some 
swindles have been prevented or checked. 
Yet some of the biggest stock swindles in 
history have flourished in recent years in 
sections of the country where the blue-sky- 
law idea has been popular. 

Even where the operations of swindlers 
have been checked by blue-sky commis- 
sions or other state authorities the initia- 
tive for action seems to have come in the 
case of several of the most notorious fakers 
from other and outside sources. 

But Mr. Cromwell emphatically denies 
that the Stock Exchange has shown no 
interest in this subject. It helped to bring 
about the passage of the Martin Bill, which 
became law in New York State on May fis 
1921. This is an exceedingly drastic blue- 
sky law, which gives the attorney-general 
of the state sweeping powers to investigate 
and_ prosecute criminally those ‘‘engaged 
in the fraudulent, fictitious or pretended 
issuance, sale, promotion, negotiation, ad- 
vertisement or distribution of any stocks, 
bonds, notes, evidences of interest or in- 
debtedness or other securities within the 
state.” It reaches not only persons but 
partnerships and corporations, and the 
attorney-general is empowered not only 
to go after those who are engaged i in fraudu- 
lent practices but also those ‘‘about to 
employ any device, scheme or artifice to 
defraud or for obtaining money or property 
by means of any false pretense, representa- 
tion or promise.’ 

Not only authorities connected with the 
Stock Exchange but many bankers and 
lawyers familiar with the sale of bogus 
investments have long maintained that the 
chief difficulty is not so much the lack of 
laws as of enforcement machinery. The 
problem, they say, is not one of having 
more laws but of self-starters for those that 
already exist.’ 

“Tf you really want to know the funda- 
mental difficulty I will tell you,” said a 
lawyer whose familiarity with crooked bro- 
kers and stock promoters probably equals 
that of any in the country. ‘‘The average 
district attorney although possessing great 
powers does not like to start something 
which he cannot finish. This whole subject 
of brokerage and stock promotion is com- 
plicated and abstruse to the lay mind. The 
district attorney has no time to study the 
subject; he has a thousand other things 
to do. He is poorly equipped to meet this 
special problem, and he knows, besides, 
that the crooks will employ the best law- 
yers there are to fight him, lawyers who 
know every detail of the game.’ 


Laws That Lack Self:Starters 


“But make no mistake about it, there 
are plenty of laws to meet the situation. 
Take the case of the great bucket-shop ring 
which an assistant to the attorney-general 
of the State of Pennsylvania in codperation 
with the Stock Exchange cleaned out of the 
western part of that state a few years ago. 
The assistant knew nothing about it when 
he started out, but he studied the subject 
for months before he made a move. He 
found that the ordinary gambling laws 
used in conjunction with the bucket-shop 
law would meet the case. He took no 
chances on the local authorities being 
friendly with the bucket-shop people. He 
suddenly swooped down upon the bucket 
shops with the state constabulary; and 
that was the end of those swindlers. 

“Tf the laws in all the different states 
relative to the issuance of and dealing in 
securities could be made uniform and then 
intelligently and effectively enforced with- 
out adding any new ones, the whole situa- 
tion would be cleaned up.’ 

Of course there is usually more glory to 
be won in the political arena by urging 
new and sweeping legislation and posing 
as the reformers of Wall Street than by 
merely enforcing existing laws that are 
dead on the statute books and of which the 
public has never heard. 

The mere piling up and enactment of new 
legislation, commissions, bureaus, depart- 
ments and forms of control means nothing 
unless laws already on the books are en- 
forced. There have been laws in New York 
State for more than ten years aimed at the 
bucket shops, and yet there has been very 


little enforcement under thestatutes. More- 
over, there appears to have been very little 
effort, if any, made to enforce the relatively 
new Martin Act, and the bill has been much 
criticized by those who want still newer leg- 
islation, although it would appear to the lay- 
man to bea powerful and efficacious weapon. 

Such at least are’the facts which those 
familiar with and sympathetic toward the 
operations of the Stock Exchange are sure 
to call attention to. When asked specifi- 
cally what plan or program the Stock Ex- 
change has to combat bucket shops and 
bogus investments, Mr. Cromwell, besides 
referring to the Martin Act, which the Ex- 
change helped to put on the books, pointed 
out two other lines along which the Ex- 
change is working. 


Remedial Agencies 


One of these is the formation of an or- 
ganization for popular education in thrift 
and sound investment. Among those on the 
organization committee, besides Mr. Crom- 
well, arerepresentatives ‘of several very large 
public-utility corporations engaged in the 
direct sale of their own securities to the pub- 
lic, and bankers representing both the com- 
mercial and investment banking interests. 

Another purpose of the association is to 
assist in préviding machinery whereby 
securities may more effectively be distrib- 
uted to small investors. It is hoped to do 
this by inducing a larger number of banks 
and employers to buy sound securities for 
their customers and employes. The effort 
is to get the banks to break down the awe 
which the small investor feels for banks 
and bankers, and which is one reason why 
he would rather deal with the smooth, slick 
stock salesman than with his own bank. 

It is hoped also to interest newspapers 
and advertising agencies to shut out more 
effectively the advertisements of swindlers, 
and also to prevent these gentry from 
getting bank references. Another most im- 
portant purpose is to inform the public 
where facts regarding fraudulent promo- 
tion and stock swindles may be promptly 
had and handed over to the legal authori- 
ties or other agencies qualified to prosecute. 

It is very difficult, of course, to get a 
large number of business organizations to- 
gether for codperative purposes of this 
kind. There is no immediate profit in it 
and each business organization prefers to 
carry on such work in its own way. But 
many of those who have studied the subject 
carefully agree that there is no other way 
of really waging an effective war upon the 
financial swindler. There is no single exist- 
ing agency that is powerful enough by 
itself to follow up the constant violations of 
law. If the banks, insurance companies, in- 
vestment bankers, stock exchanges and the 
larger corporations could act together some- 
thing might be accomplished for the first 
time. Whether these various agencies can 
actually work out such a plan of codpera- 
tion remains to be seen. 

Mr. Cromwellstated that another method 
to be followed by the Stock Exchange to 
protect the purchasers of securities will be 
a more frequent and accurate investigation 
of the financial condition of its own mem- 
bers. It already possesses almost absolute 
powers of discipline, which it frequently 
exercises. But it has long been urged to 
supervise its own members, under this 
complete power which it now has, far more 
actively than in the past. 

“We are going to require from our mem- 
bers, at periods as frequent as twice a year, 
the answering of a questionnaire which 
will cover all the points necessary to dis- 
close their condition.” 

He said that the Exchange would also 
adopt a system of requiring its members to 
take off trial balances as often as once a 
month. Mr. Cromwell readily agreed that 
the failure to do this in the past has been a 
piece of carelessness and that certain mem- 
ber firms have been unaware of their own 
condition for considerable periods of time, 
becominginvolved sometimes withoutreally 
knowing it. It has been asserted by Mr. 
Cromwell, however, on another occasion 
that in the last ten years fewer Stock Ex- 
change members, relatively, have failed 
than banks. 

“What is the attitude of the Stock 
Exchange toward what might be called 
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with its snow-white spotless inte- 
rior and exterior. Add service, 
sanitation and sunshine to your 
home with this super ‘‘Airtite” 
RHINELANDER refrigerator. 
Durable, solid construction—beau- 
tifully finished—heavy compressed 
fibre insulation — double-seamed 
vacuum-like food and ice cham- 
bers — airtite doors — with cold, 
dry air circulating perfectly —are 
just a few of RHINELANDER’S 
scientific methods to secure best 
temperature in food chambers 
and ice economy. Ask for RHINE- 
LANDER white enameled exte- 
riors at dealer’s, or write factory. 


Rhinelander Refrigerator Co. 
Dept: F Rhinelander, Wis. 
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“Made a little better than seems necessary 


Sf FULLER BRUSHES 


— earn Good Money 
—be a Success 


You see color-page ads of Fuller Brushes, at — 
regular intervals in this publication. Today 
over 3,500 men are making good selling 
them—direct to women in the homes. Men 
who join the Fuller organization get indi- 
vidual training in salesmanship and business 
efficiency, without cost. Earnings begin 
quickly, and those who measure up to our 
standards make good. We need hundreds of 
more responsible men to sell Fuller Brushes. 
Men of good character, preferably married, 
with small capital. Auto desirable. Write 
for booklet ‘‘Out of the Rut.” State age 
and approximate income. 


Address: Dept. R. D. 
The FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 
Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


or any of our Branch Offices in over” 
200 cities. Consult telephone directory. 
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Want 20 copies 
at one typing ? 


Use Multi Kopy 
No. 5.34 


weight 
Makes twenty clear cut, 
permanent copies at one 


typing. 


Multikopy No. 25 meets more 
requirements of general office use 
than any other carbon paper. 

MultiKopy No. 95 copies over 100 
letters. And the copies will last as 
long as the paper holds together. 

Ask your stationer for a sample 
of Multikopy. Star Brand 


w 
ud ths Ribbons write the best letters. 
T eK, F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


* 335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Do you want to play 
more and better golf? 


Are you too busy to get to the links every 
day? Take fifteen minutes’ dailyj{practice at 
home—on the Craig Golfmeter. Install it 
on the lawn or in the yard and watch your 
game improve. 

The Golfmeter strengthens your game by 
enabling you to observe your own form. It 
records the actual distance of your strokes. 
Get one and surprise your foursome. At 
your dealer’s, or write us for booklet and 
further particulars. 


CRAIG GOLFMETER CO. 
303 Van Alst Avenue, Long Island City, N.Y. 


/STIK-TITE 


AUTO WINDOWS 





Ford, Dodge 50c Ea. 

Overland, Oakland, 

Buick, Hupmobile 
$1.00 Each. 


Look for this display on 
your dealer’s counter. 


Make replacements yourself 


These windows attached in 10 minutes— 
neat, durable—no tools needed. If your” 
dealer does not have them write direct. 
Repair tops with Stik-tite patches, 50c. 
DEALERS. Catalog No. 22 showing Win- 
dows, Top Patches, Seat Covers, Tire Covers, 
Top Recoverings, etc., will increase your 
profits. Write today. 


The Cincinnati Auto SpecialtyCompany 
315 Main Street, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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indiscriminate speculation?’ I asked. 
‘*Should everyone speculate, or only those 
with means and special equipment?’’ Which 
question, of course, refers to margin pur- 
chases. 

““My personal advice, given in Boston 
to a large audience and since then by letter 
to our members in outlying districts, has 
been that if a man with a small amount of 
money comes into the house he should be 
advised to take his money and put it in the 
bank; and that it is very much against the 
interests of the public, which, after all, is 
the interest of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, that people with small amounts of 
money should be allowed to speculate. 
When they get enough money to buy and 
hold outright a share or two shares of good 
stock, fine!’’ 

Mr. Cromwell said that he doubted if 
any, or at least if many, decent brokerage 
houses on the Stock Exchange would refuse 
to buy stock outright for the smallest in- 
vestor or in the smallest quantities. He 
said that upon all occasions he urges mem- 
bers to accept such business despite the 
smallness of the commission. Although 
Stock Exchange firms are allowed to charge 
a minimum of afew cents a share commission 
when buying stocks in hundred-share lots, 
they are not expected to take any order 
where the total commission is less than one 
or two dollars; and this may prove quite an 
item to an investor who buys only one or two 
shares at a time. 

Mr. Cromwell believes that it would be 
better for investors to keep their money in 
a bank until they have perhaps $500, when 
they could purchase several shares of stock, 
and the commission paid to the broker 
would then be only a small percentage of 
the total amount. 

In reply to a further question, as well 
as in speeches to members of the Exchange, 
he said that he did not believe in the partial- 
payment plan, which, it may be remarked, 
practically all stock-exchange authorities 
have always regarded as merely a disguised 
form of margin speculation and subject to 
all the evils thereof. If a small investor 
wishes to buy stocks he should save his 
money in a bank, according to Mr. Crom- 
well, until he can buy something outright. 


Bucket Shops Still Popular 


Upon being asked whether he thought 
small investors would do better to buy 
stocks outright through brokers or through 
banks Mr. Cromwell replied that he did not 
see that it made much difference. He said 
that this was a case where the public in- 
terest should be served and protected as 
much as possible, and that no matter how 
extensively people purchase stocks through 
their banks the Stock Exchange would not 
be injured, because the competition would 
be of the respectable kind. In fact he 
added that efforts are now being made by 
Stock Exchange interests to persuade the 
rural banks to act for persons who wish to 
buy stock outright. 

The competition to be feared, he indi- 
cated, is the unfair kind of the get-rich- 
quick promoter and broker, who makes 
promises which cannot be lived up to and 
who by mere display of office space, multi- 
plicity of telephones, clerks and the like 
attracts the ignorant and gullible. 

Upon being asked whether he did not be- 
lieve that if proper efforts were made 
vastly larger numbers of people could be 
started as investors in conservative securi- 
ties rather than as speculators in more or 
less fraudulent stocks, Mr. Cromwell replied 
that though this is no doubt true, the other 
side of the question is that “‘you cannot 
stop the cheap gambling speculator from 
going to cheap bogus brokers any more 
than you can prevent people from buying 
gold bricks or from buying cigars from 
the peddler who said he smuggled them in 
from Cuba without paying the duty.” 

There is a certain type of speculator, he 
pointed out, who really seems to prefer 
bucket shops and other cheap places where 
he is made to feel at home and not asked 
too many embarrassing questions. Pro- 
vided he has a hundred dollars or so he is 
accepted without question, and often feels 
at home much more than he would in a legiti- 
mate brokerage office, where his financial 
credentials are more carefully looked into. 

“One of the facts that make difficult the 
suppression of some of the most objection- 
able practices is the readiness and willing- 
ness of the public to buy securities through 
irresponsible dealers in stocks and bonds. 
It seems to be only necessary to place a 
gold-lettered name on an office window to 
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attract a certain class of investors ready to 
put their money into the hands of men who 
are without standing or conscientious scru- 
ple, and who are only masquerading as 
brokerage firms. 

“This type of investor seldom or never 
inquires into the legitimacy of the firm with 
which he is risking his money, but goes to 
the dealer’s office much as he would go to 
the first hardware store, had it been his 
purpose to buy nails instead of stocks or 
bonds. He appears willing to take the so- 
called broker’s advice as to the character of 
what should be his investment or specula- 
tion as readily as he parts with his money, 
and in this way he makes himself an easy 
prey to stock-swindling transactions. 

“He has no knowledge of whether the 
dealer is or pretends to be a member of a 
reputable Stock Exchange or has a connec- 
tion with a reputable Stock-Exchange firm. 
It is enough for him that the dealer has an 
office—until he loses his money; and then 
he in his ignorance is only too ready to 
blame it all on the Stock Exchange.” 


Reprehensible Practices 


It is said that as a result of a recent 
bucket-shop failure the fact came out that 
a man who is a prominent capitalist in his 
own town and who buys very large quanti- 
ties of bonds and other conservative invest- 
ments from some of the largest banking and 
brokerage houses in New York had an ac- 
count for about $120,000 in the bucket shop. 
The truth was of course that he wished to 
speculate or, it might be more correct to 
say, gamble there, because he was in wholly 
different company from his ordinary busi- 
ness and financial associates. He was 
afraid that if he speculated in this way 
through a recognized stock-exchange firm 
of standing the fact might in some way 
become known to his friends and associates. 

This sort of speculation is quite common, 
and the writer has known of numerous 
cases where people seek out questionable 
brokers in order to get as far away from 
their usual connections and associations as 
possible. Mr. Cromwell also referred to the 
evils of speculation upon the part of the 
poorer members of the working classes, of 
chambermaids, bootblacks and the like. 
He spoke of cases where such persons had 
been hired by bucket shops to induce their 
friends and fellow servants to speculate. 

“T will say this: If we found a house of 
ours that had been responsible for a thing 
of that kind and had not looked carefully 
into the position and standing of these 
people, we would take most drastic action. 
But how to prevent them dealing in these 
other outside houses, I do not know.” 

Mr. Cromwell also declared that he would 
take avery strong attitude against members 
of the Stock Exchange calling up strangers 
on the telephone as contrary to proper 
standards of conduct. This has been one 
of the greatest evils and nuisances of the 
bucket shop and get-rich-quick swindles. 
It is of course perfectly legitimate to call up 
customers, but the fly-by-night brokers have 
made it a practice to telephone or telegraph 
to strangers urging them to buy ten shares 
of this or that. 

Another subject touched upon was the 
criticism directed against the Stock Ex- 
change for restricting the advertising and 
business-getting freedom of its members. 
All advertising of Stock Exchange brokers 
is scrutinized with the utmost care by the 
authorities of the Exchange, and it has been 
asserted that the rigidness of these require- 
ments has driven business into the arms of 
the swindlers. But the difficulty is that 
stockbrokers, if allowed complete freedom 
of statement, will always be tempted to 
prophesy—in other words, to give tips on 
the market. 

It is clear that the problems of the Stock 
Exchange are not simple or easy to solve. 
The facts as stated in this article are pur- 
posely those which are presented in behalf 
of the Stock Exchange. There may be 
other points of view to consider in protect- 
ing the investor. It is possible that the 
Stock Exchange has not been anything like 
vigilant enough in the past. It may not 
have been active enough in suppressing the 
evils of speculation or in putting itself in a 
position where it can be more clearly disso- 
ciated in the public mind from the swin- 
dling fraternity. But the problem cannot 
be understood unless the facts as seen and 
presented by those interested in the Stock 
Exchange are first understood. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Atwood. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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ONE CROWDED HOUR 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“‘She’s worth more,” he told himself 
softly. ‘‘If she was mine I’d give a hundred 
times that much to get her back again.” 
And he thought of this husband of hers, 
whom she wished to torture, and won- 
dered what he had done to her, and hated 
this man he had never seen because the 
woman hated him. ‘‘He’s not going to get 
her back,” Jeff swore in his thoughts. “If 
I can help her keep away from him he’ll 
not get her again.’”’ There was nothing 
possessive in the feeling which was awaken- 
ing in him. His devotion to her was a com- 
pletely unselfish force. 

It was also the most powerful emotion 
Jeff had felt in all his fifty-seven years. 


qi 


ILL BELTER stopped at the farm 

next morning, and lingered, talking 
with Jeff, watching furtively for a glimpse 
of the woman; asked at last, point-blank, 
if it was true that Jefi’s niece had come 
to visit him. He and Jeff were on the 
porch, outside the kitchen door; and Jeff 
nodded and, raising his voice, called to the 
woman, who was inside. He called her by 
his niece’s name. 

“ce Mar A? 

. She came slowly to the door, dreading 
this contact with a stranger. 

“This here’s Will Belter, one of our 
neighbors,”’ Jeff said by way of introduc- 
tion. “He lives up on the ridge beyond the 
village.” 

Will, greedy eyesupon her, said, ‘‘Howdo, 
ma’am?” 

The woman watched him through the 
screen door, and answered, ‘“‘How do you 
do?” 

He said no more, and after a moment she 
turned back into the obscurity of the 
kitchen. 

Will told Jeff, ‘“‘She’s older than I figured 
she’d be.” 

“‘She looks older,” Jeff agreed. “That 
long train trip was pretty hard; and she 
was kind of sick.” 

“‘Ain’t but twenty two or three, is she? 
Id think she was thirty, anyway.” 

“Twenty-four,” Jeff told him. 

When Will presently went on his way 
Jeff watched his disappearing figure with 
stern eyes, and there was trouble in his 
countenance when he turned and saw the 
woman standing inside the screen door and 
also watching. 

“Who was that?” 

“T’d as soon he hadn’t come here,” Jeff 
confessed. ‘‘He’s a mean hound. A natural- 
born talebearer. Maybe we fooled him 
though.” 

She made no comment, but both under- 
stood that her desire to remain hidden was 
imperiled by this man’s appearance. The 
shadow hung over them all that day. In 
the evening they read the paper. together, 
found in it little that was new. 

Afterwards the woman sat for a long 
time, thoughtfully silent, and at last said 
abruptly, “I think I’d better tell you why 
Iran away.” 

Jeff looked across at her in surprise, hesi- 
tated. Then: “You needn’t, ‘less you’re 
a mind to,” he assured her. “It don’t 
matter to me.” 

“Tt is your right to know,” she decided. 
““And—I'd like to be able to talk about 
it with you. It would be a relief, I believe.’ 

Jeff nodded. “I expect that’s so,” he 
assented. 

She took the paper from him, opened it 
to an inner page and pointed to a para- 
graph under a separate headline, beneath 
the story of her own disappearance. 

““You saw this about Mr. Viles’ secretary 
being arrested?” she asked. 

Jeff looked at the paper. The paragraph 
recited the fact. that after a preliminary 
hearing Franklin Gardner, secretary to 
Leander Viles, had been held for the grand 
jury on a charge of stealing gems belonging 
to the missing woman. 

Ranney nodded. “I heard about his 
being arrested, in town that day,” he told 


er. 

“That was why I had to run away!” she 
cried, a sudden passion in her tones. “That 
was why I had to get away. Because it was 
I who saw him take them, and if they 
made me tell he would have to go to jail.” 

She was leaning across the table, rest- 
ing on her elbows, her fingers twisting 
together; and she watched Jeff anxiously, 
nny, as though to be sure he under- 
stood. 


Jeff considered what she had said for a 
moment, and at length asked slowly, “Saw 
him steal them?” 

“Tt’s a necklace,” she explained des- 
perately. “Pearls, and a pendant set with 


' diamonds, very beautifully. Mr. Viles used 


to boast how much he paid for it. He was 
ever so proud of it, you see. He wanted to 
show it to a man who is on the yacht with 
him, and that’s why he asked me to go 
down to the cabin and get it from the safe.” 

Jeff was trying to fill out the gaps in her 
story. “‘That’s when you found out the 
necklace was gone, eh?”’ he inquired. 

She nodded. Her words came in a rush: 

“T saw Mr. Gardner come out of my 
cabin door, with the leather case in his 
hand. He dodged away; and I suppose he 
thought I had not seen him. And when I 
opened the little safe in my cabin the neck- 
lace was gone.” 

Jeff grinned a little at that. “So your 
husband didn’t get to show it off, and brag 
about it, after all?” 

His antipathy toward this husband of 
hers was increasing. 

The woman shook her head. “I had to 
go back and tell him it was gone,” she 
assented. ‘‘And he went into one of his 
terrible rages. I was frightened. The doc- 
tors have warned him. So I tried to re- 
assure him, told him that Mr. Gardner had 
the necklace.” Her hands were tightly 


' clasped, the knuckles white. ‘Oh, Ishouldn’t 


have let him know!” she cried wearily. 
“But I thought he must have asked Mr. 


. Gardner to get it, must have given him the 
combination of the safe. 


Only he and 
T hadi 

Memories silenced her; and Jeff had to 
prompt her with a question: “But he 
hadn’t done that?” 

“He hadn’t! He hadn’t!” she assented 
in a voice like a wail. ‘And when we tried 
to find Mr. Gardner he was gone. Gone off 
the yacht. Had run away. So then Mr. 
Viles went ashore himself, and by and by 
he came back, very well pleased, and said 
they had caught Mr. Gardner on the boat 
and had the necklace back again.” 

“Did you run away right then?” he 
asked, when he saw she had forgotten to 


go on. 

She hesitated, as though choosing her 
words. 

“No,” she told him. “That was the day 
before. I was very unhappy even then. 
But until the next day I did not realize. 
Mr. Viles made me see. It was just before 
dinner, and I met him in the main cabin. 
He was very expansive and very good- 
humored and triumphant. Hespoke of Mr. 
Gardner. And he said this to me.” 

She repeated the words in a curious, par- 
rotlike tone, as though they were engraved 
upon her memory. ‘‘He said: ‘It’s lucky 
you saw him, Lucia. If you hadn’t actually 
seen him come out of your cabin with the 
necklace in his hands we probably couldn’t 
send him to jail, even now!’”’ 

Jeff was watching her attentively, wait- 


ing. 

“T hadn’t really understood, before, that 
they would send him to jail,” the woman 
eried. ‘‘I asked Mr. Viles if he meant to do 
that, and begged him not to; and he just 
laughed at me. He said: ‘He'll do ten 
years for this little piece of work, Lucia. 
And you'll be the one whose testimony will 
send him up. That ought to be a satisfac- 
tion to you.’” 

She added, with a movement of her 
hands as though everything were explained, 
“So I ran away. There was a sailor who 
helped me and gave me his coat, and I ran 
away, and got in your car because it was 
raining so hard and that was the first 
place I saw where I could hide and be shel- 
tered from the rain.” 

She broke off abruptly; and neither of 
them spoke for a period, while Jeff con- 
sidered that which she had told him. 

At length he asked gently, “You didn’t 

want to see this here Gardner in jail?” 
- The woman cried passionately, “No! 
No! Oh, he was wrong to steal. If I had 
not seen him I would never have be- 
lieved —— But I didn’t want to put him 
in jail!” 

“T guess you liked him pretty well,’ 
Jeff said. His tone was sympathetic, not 
inquisitive. 

“Yes,” she nodded sadly, as though she 
spoke of one who were dead. “Yes, I did.” 
With asudden confidence she added, ‘‘ Why, 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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he was my best friend. We knew each other 
so well. It was through him I met Mr. 
Viles. And then Frank had to go to Europe 
on business for Mr. Viles, and he was away 
so long, and I did not hear from him. I 
used to work, you know. I was a buyer in 
one of the New York stores. And Mr. 
Viles was ever so good to me, and I was 
tired, and he begged me so. That was how 
I came to marry him.” 

“T don’t figure you ever loved him very 
much,” Jeff suggested after an interval. 

“He was good to me at first,’’ she pro- 
tested. “I think he meant to be good to 
me.” 

Silence fell upon them both once more, 
and this time it persisted. By and by Jeff 
rose from his chair, passed behind hers 
and touched her shoulder roughly with his 
heavy hand. 

“T wouldn’t worry too much,” he said 
cheerfully. “I wouldn’t worry too much if 
I was you.” 

She looked up at him and smiled through 
sudden tears. “‘You’re good to me,”’ she 
told him. 

“You run along to bed,” Jeff bade her. 
“Just forget your bothers and run along 
to bed.” 

But when she had gone upstairs the man 
remained for a long time in his chair beside 
the warm lamp, thinking over what she had 
told him, supplying for himself the things 
she had not told. Jeff had a shrewd com- 
mon sense; he was able to fill in many of 
the gaps, to see the truths to which even 
Lucia was blind. And as he thought, his 
eyes clouded with slow anger and his 
brows drew somewhat together; and when 
he got up at last to turn toward his bed- 
room there was a ferocity in his expression 
that no one had ever seen on Jeff Ran- 
ney’s face in all his fifty-seven years. He 
spoke slowly, half aloud, addressing no one 
at all. , 

“Damn the man,” he muttered. “I’d 
like to bust him a good one. It’d do him 
good.” 

Upon this wish, which had a solemnity 
about it almost like a prayer, Jeff went to 
bed. 

Iv 

EXT morning, when Andy Wattles 

drove by the farm with Will Bissell’s 
truck on his way to East Harbor, Jeff saw 
that Andy had a passenger. Will Belter 
was riding to town with Andy. They hailed 
him as they passed the barn, and Andy 
waved a hand in greeting as they dis- 
appeared. Jeff’s perceptions were quick; 
it was no more than half a dozen seconds 
before he understood that there was menace 
in this move on Belter’s part. His first 
thought was to stop the man and bring 
him back, but the truck was already far 
away along the townward road. He shook 
his head; there was nothing he could do. If 
Belter meant harm the harm was done. 

But the incident put Jeff on his guard, 
so that he made it his business to stay 
about the house that day; and when, in 
the early afternoon, an automobile stopped 
in the road before the farm he saw it and 
was ready. He had given the woman no 
warning, but she heard the machine, and 
came to his side in the dining room and 
looked out through the window. Them- 
selves hidden, they could see the ear. 
Three men were in it—the chauffeur, Will 
Belter and another. Jeff knew this other 
man; it needed not the woman’s exclama- 
tion to inform him. Her husband had 
found her hiding place. 

When Lucia saw him she sank weakly 
in a chair beside the table, said in a voice 
like a moan, “He’s found me! He’s found 
me!” 

But for this crisis of his adventure Jeff 
was ready; he rose to meet the moment, 
gripped her shoulder. 

“Just mind this,’ he told her swiftly. 
“Keep your head, ma’am, and mind what 
I say. You don’t have to go back with him 
unless you want. He can’t make you, 
ha’n’t no legal way to make you; and if 
you don’t want to go you don’t have to go. 
I'll see’t he don’t take you unless you say 
the word.” : 

She looked up at him in swift gratitude; 
and he smiled at her and asked, “Now 
can’t you take a little heart from that, 
ma’am?”’ 

“He’s coming,”’ she whispered. 

And Jeff looked through the window 
again and saw that Viles had left Belter 
and the chauffeur in the car he had hired 
in East Harbor. He himself came steadily 
toward the kitchen door, while the two 
other men watched him from the road. 
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Jeff and the woman heard his loud knock 
upon the door. 

At this summons Jeff left her where she 
sat, her strength returning. He opened the 
kitchen door and faced the man he had 
learned to hate so blindingly that the pas- 
sion intoxicated him. Yet his countenance 
was calm, his features all composed. 

Viles was a large man without being 
fat; one of those men who have about 
them the apparent solidity of flesh which 
is the attribute of such dogs as Boston 
terriers. He may have been six feet tall, 
but he was inches broader across the shoul- 
ders than most men of his height. His 
countenance was peculiarly pink, as though 
rich blood coursed too near the surface of 
his skin. Jeff marked that he was subject 
to a certain shortness of breath, that his 
eyes were too small, and that even now 
a little pulse was beating in the man’s 
‘throat. 

Yet Viles spoke in a smooth and pleasant 
voice, said a jovial good afternoon and 
asked if this was Jeff Ranney’s farm. Jeff 
said it was. 

Viles asked “Are you Ranney?” 

“Y’m Ranney,” Jeff assented. He had 
not asked the other to come in; the screen 
door still separated them. 

“Ah,” said Viles. “I am told your niece 
from California is visiting you. I have a 
rather important bit of business to transact 
with her.”’ : 

Jeff shook his head. ‘She ain’t my 
niece,” he answered frankly. ‘“She’s your 
wife, that had to run away from you.” 

His voice was stony; but at his words 
Viles moved backward a step, as though 
under the impact of a blow, and Jeff saw 
the swift rage mount his cheeks in a purple 
flood. Then the rich man laid his hand 
upon the screen door, opened it. 

Jeff did not move to one side, and Viles 
said hoarsely, “Get out of my way, you 
impudent fool!” 

Jeff shook his head. ‘Listen, mister,” 
he said softly. ‘‘This is my house. You 
can’t come in here on your own say-so. 
I’m not fooling with you either. If you 
want to come in, you ask.” 

Viles lifted one clenched hand as though 
to sweep the other aside; and Jeff added, 
“T’ve heard enough about you so I’d like 
right well to mix it up with you a little 
bit—if you want to try anything like that. 
Do you?” 

“T want to come in,” said Viles hoarsely. 

Jeff considered this for a moment, then 
he spoke to the woman, over his shoulder. 
“Do you want to see him?” he asked her. 

“T suppose so,’’ she told him wearily. 

Jeff nodded. ‘‘All right, mister,” he said 
to Viles. “‘Come in and take a chair.” 

Viles had somewhat recovered himself. 
He followed Jeff’s indifferent back into the 
dining room. The woman did not rise. 
Jeff set a chair across the table from her, 
and Viles sat down in it while Jeff himself 
crossed to shut the door that led into the 
parlor, then came back and leaned against 
the kitchen door, watching this husband 
and wife, waiting for what they would say. 

Viles had drawn a velvet glove over the 
iron hand. He asked the woman gently, 
“Are you all right, my dear?”’. She nodded. 
“You are well?” 

“Yes,” she said slowly. “Yes, I am 
well.” 

He looked toward Jeff. ‘‘Mrs. Viles is 
unfortunately subject to moments of great 
depression,” he explained courteously. ‘‘In 
these moments ” He stopped, arched 
his eyebrows meaningly, as though Jeff 
must understand. 

“You mean she has crazy spells?” Jeff 
asked bluntly. Viles protested wordlessly. 
“She don’t act crazy to me,” Jeff com- 
mented. “But you may be right. She 
married you.” 

He was seeking quite deliberately to 
goad the other man into violence, but Viles 
controlled himself, said across the table to 
his wife, “We have been greatly concerned, 
my dear.” 

“T’m sorry,” she said unconvincingly. 

“Tt is a relief to know that you have not 
cepa That scratch across your tem- 
p e ” 

Lucia touched with her fingers the slight 
wound. “It.is nothing.” 

“You must have a good rest in bed when 
we get back to the yacht,’’ he told her. 
There was an elephantine sportiveness in 
the man’s demeanor. “I’m going to enjoy 
taking care of you.” 

She was silent for a moment, then slowly 
shook her head. “I don’t think I’ll go 
back,” she told him. “I don’t think I’ll go 
back at’all.” ' 
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Which Pile Will 
Produce More Power? 


The size of the coal pile does not 
determine how many heat units will 


be turned to useful work. Knowledge 
of the four big factors of economical 
power production will make the small 
pile pay a handsome profit. Without this 
knowledge the large pile represents a 
4 big waste in power, 
labor and wages. 

. It has taken years of ex- 
h perience in actual boiler 
Sj room work to prepare 
| ‘Four Ways to Make 6% 
on Coal.” It will take 
your secretary a moment 

4 to write for a free copy. 
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1727 Land Title Building 
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40,000 Opportunities in Hotels 
, ‘dive, Nation wide demand for men and women 

° a) —Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Restau- 


rants. Past experience unnecessary. We 
train you by mail and help you get a posi- 

Wish] tion. Big pay—fine living—quickadvance- 
Re: | ment—our methods endorsed by leading 
ty hotels everywhere. Write for free book— 
waygtse| ‘Your Big Opportunity.’’ Lewis Hotel 
(A Ji\tti] Training School, Room 4712, Washington,D.C. 


Rudge -Whitworth Ltd. 


Makers of _ 
Bicycles, Motor Bicycles, 
Steel Balls & Ball Bearings, 
Detachable Motor Car Wheels, 
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C. A.SNOW & CO. sxcisiveiy Since 1875 


Send model, sketch or photo for free advice, cost of Patent, etc. 
Book on Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights free. Write or 
come to C, A. SNOW & CO., 710 8th St., opposite United States 


Patent Office, Washington, D. C, 
For Everybody 


Don't be satisfied with put- 
é tering around with Radio. 

You can earn big money. Learn by mail, in spare time, 

how to design, construct, install, repair, maintain, oper- 

ate, sell and demonstrate complete radio outfits. Write 

for our book, **‘ How to Learn Radio at Home."" 

National Radio Institute, Dept. 1076, Washington, D. C. 
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It is true that you can’t make a good catch every time you go 
out, but never give up until you have tried Wilson Wobblers. 
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your dealer's, or sent direct -@ 

on receipt of price. ; = 
“Wilson Fluted Hastings Sporting GoodsCo. « wilson Grass 
Wobbler” 85c Hastings, Mich, Widow" 85c 
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Salesmen and Branch Managers 
Recent additions to our line create desirable openings 
for high grade salesmen over 25. Also branch manager- 
ships in few localities for experienced men showing past 
earnings of at least $5000. 75 branches in U. S. 
Topp PROTECTOGRAPH Co., Dept. F, Rochester, N. Y. 


If you are thinking about it now, 
before you buy your new engine 
ee sure and write for Free se 
BOATING e ogue. It will pay you. For 


every size of boat. 


Niagara Motors Corporation, Box 37, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


AGENTS: 


spare time. Pay $5000 death. 
Premium _$10 yearly. Permanent income from renew- 
als. Easy seller. Liberal commissions. 


North American Accident Insurance Company, 196 Market St., Newark, N.J. 
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Sell our accident and 
sickness policies in your 
$25 weekly benefit. 





Build your OWN business, wholesaling Choco- 
Mlate-Bars, Chewing Gums, ints, etc. 
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money teaching. Write Axel Christensen, 22 E, Jackson, Chicago 
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signed, strongly built, 
handsomely finished 
electric hot plate, fully guaran- 
teed against all defects. 7 inches 
diameter, 334 inches high. 38 
P inches coiled heating element on 
ay asbestos pad. 6 feet durable extension 
cord with two-piece plug that fits any 
™ lamp socket. All metal thoroughly nick- 
ay cled. Looksfine. Workspertectly. Boils, 
WY fries, toasts, percolates. Many other uses 
at home, office and shop. Good dealers 
sell it. Thousands in satisfactory use. 
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If your dealer cannot supply the Liberty, 
send $2.00 bill, check or money order direct 
$2.50 West of the Rockies—$3.00 in Canada 
THE LIBERTY GAUGE AND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
6445 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 
Jobbers and Dealers not supplied better write or wire. 
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For Infants 
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NO COOKING 


The “Food - Drink” for All Ages. 
Quick Lunch at Home, Office, and 
Fountains. Ask for HORLICK’S. 
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Superior Cars, Superior Service 
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Learn to Fly 


We announce the opening of a school of 
personalinstructionin Aviation beginning 
in May for which enrollment applications 
are now beingreceived. It isreallya great 
privilege to learn to fly where the Wright 
Brothers developed the airplane and 
where you will benefit by the experience 
“and facilities that surround the pioneers 
in aviation. Write us for Free Booklet. 


DAYTON WRIGHT COMPANY 
Moraine Aerodrome Dayton, Ohio 


ORD OWNERS! 


LEARN ABOUT WONDERFULNEW POWER MAKER. 


Practically eliminates spark lever—stops misfiring— 
adds power and speed—saves gas and is waterproof. It 
is a wonderful new ignition system now in use on several 
of America’s high-grade motor cars and built by the 
biggest concern of its kind. Price is low. Ask for 
booklet and learn about FREE TRIAL OFFER, 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Box 13848 Brightwood, Mass. 


Sleep In Your Ford! 


Camp out in any weather— 
save hotel bills. Two can 
sleep comfortably in this 
Folding Ford Bed. Ready 





for use in 4 minutes—doesn't 

injure Ford. Sedan or tour- 

F . ing car models—$14.50. 
LiveSales Opportunities. SEND NO MONEY—just 


Write or Wire pay postman. Money back 
arantee. Order from OuTers EQUIPMENT Co., 
18 Mayer Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
guide book and “RECORD OF 


ATENTS. INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 


or sketch and description of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


WRITE for. free illustrated 
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He tried to laugh easily. ‘You're fancy- 
ing things, Lucia. It is your home. You 
belong there.” 

She faced him with a moment of decision. 
“Tf you withdraw the charge against Frank 
T’'ll go back with you, Leander.” 

“Withdraw it?” he asked in pretended 
astonishment. 

“T can’t bear to have him go to jail,’’ she 
cried softly. 

“But, my dear, the man’s a thief; has 
betrayed the trust I reposed in him.” 

“T can’t help it. I can’t help it. I don’t 
want him to go to jail.” 

Viles dropped his eyes to the oilcloth 
that covered the table and drummed upon 
it with his fingers for a moment, then 
turned to Jeff. 

“T’d be obliged for a few moments’ talk 
with my wife alone,” he said, a sardonic 
note in his tone. 

Jeff held his eyes for a minute, then 
looked toward the woman. “What shall 
I do, ma’am?” he asked, as though it were 
5 matter of course that he should defer to 

er. 

She made a weary gesture. “He has a 
right to that,” she said. 

Jeff nodded. ‘I’ll come back in fifteen 
minutes, mister,”’ he told Viles menacingly. 

But Viles smiled in affable assent. ‘That 
will do finely,” he agreed. 

Jeff went out through the kitchen into 
the shed. When he was gone Viles rose and 
crossed to listen at the door, and heard 
Jeff go on into the barn. He returned to the 
dining room and stood above his wife, and 
when she did not move he gripped her chin 
harshly and turned her face up to his. No 
velvet glove upon the iron hand now. She 
winced a little with the pain, but made no 
sound. There was triumph and malice in 
his grin. 

“Thought you could get away with it, 
did you, Lucia?” he asked. She said 
nothing. “Thought I wouldn’t find you?” 
Still she made no sound. “Where’d you 
pick up this rural squire of yours?” 

His tone was insult, and her continued 
silence seemed to anger him; he loosed 
her chin with a gesture as though he flung 
her aside; rounded the table again and sat 
down facing her and lighted a cigar, watch- 
ing his wife through the smoke. For a long 
minute neither of them moved or spoke; 
then she lifted her head, very slowly, and 
met his eyes. 

After an instant he laughed at her mock- 
ingly and leaned forward, gesturing with 
the cigar, dropping flecks of ash upon the 
oilcloth. 

“Lucia, my dear,” he said, ‘you haven’t 


played fair with me. You and that tame, 


cat of yours. And now I’m going to even 
the score. If you loved him you shouldn’t 
have married me. Or having married me 
you should have ceased to love him. Isn’t 
that a fair statement of the ethics of the 
case?” 

“T didn’t know, Leander,” she said piti- 
fully. ‘He had been so long away.” 

“T sent him away,” the man admitted 
harshly. “I wanted a clear field, and got 
it and got you. Thought I was getting the 
whole of you. But when he came back I 
saw within six months’ time that it was 
only the husk of you I had won.” 

“You’re unfair!” she cried. ‘Frank 
never spoke to me—there was never any- 
thing H 

“What do I care?” Viles demanded. 
“Don’t you suppose I know that? Don’t 
you suppose I’ve seen to it that you were 
both pretty closely looked after? But you 
loved him, and he loved you. A blind man 
could see that whenever you were to- 
gether,” 

“T played fair with you,” his wife 
pleaded. “And he did too,” 
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“That’s because you were afraid to do 
anything else,’’ he assured her scornfully. 
“That’s because you’re weaklings. I’m 
not a weakling, my dear. In his place I’d 
have you. In my place I’ve evened the 
score—against both of you.” 

She began to sense that there was some- 
thing more, something she did not know. 
“What?” she asked faintly. “What have 
you done to him?” 

He puffed at his cigar, relishing it, relish- 
ing the situation. ‘‘You two blind fools! 
Did you think I was also blind?” 

She shook her head helplessly. ‘What 
are you trying to say?” 

The man swung around for a moment to 
look toward the road and make sure the 
two men who had come with him were still 
in the car, then leaned across the table 
toward her, speaking softly. 

“TI gave Frank the combination of your 
safe,” he told her, grinning with delight in 
this moment of his triumph. “I told him 
to get the necklace, and take it to Boston. 
To have it restrung; a surprise for you. 
Told him not to let you see him, not to let 
you know. The poor fool believed me.” 

She was staring at him, half understand- 
ing. “He didn’t steal it? He didn’t steal 
it, then?” 

“And the pretty part of it was the way 
I rang you in,” her husband assured her 
mockingly. ‘Sending you down to the 
cabin at a moment when I knew he would 
be there. So that you might catch: him 
in the very doing of it. So that your own 
testimony, my dear, might send this sweet- 
heart of yours to jail.””, Her eyes widened, 
she was white as snow; and he threw 
back his head and laughed aloud. “Ah, 
you see it now?” 

Lucia came swiftly to her feet. “He 
didn’t steal it? He didn’t steal it?’”’ she 
cried. “Oh, he won’t have to go to jail!” 

Her husband chuckled, watching her 
narrowly. “Not so quick on the trigger, 
Lucia. Not so fast. He’ll go to jail, right 
enough. Don’t worry about that. And 
you'll send him there.”’ 

“But he didn’t do it, Leander?” she 
a pleadingly. “He’s not a thief at 
all! 

“Of course he isn’t,’ Viles assented. 
“That’s the beauty of the little trap I laid.” 

Flames were burning in her cheeks now; 
her head was high. “I won’t testify 
against him,” she said swiftly. “You can’t 
do it without me, and I won’t ——” 

“That was why you ran away?” he 
asked casually. “To avoid testifying? I 
thought as much.” 

“T won’t go back!” she cried. “I'll go 
away again!” 

He smiled. “There were others who 
saw,” he told her mildly. “Do you sup- 
pose I would be content with so loose a 
plan? They saw him, as wellas you. Saw 
you also.”” He leaned toward her fero- 
ciously. ‘‘You’ll testify, and you’ll tell the 
truth, or I’ll convict you of perjury on your 
own lie, my dear. He’ll go to jail certainly; 
and you also if you choose.” 

The woman was very intent, her thoughts 
racing. And suddenly she laughed in his 
face. “And I'll tell what you’ve just told 
me,” she reminded him. ‘How long will 
your scheme stand then?” 

He shook his head. ‘Oh, no, you won’t, 
my dear.” 

slewillee 

“There is,” he said equably, “a little 
provision in the law of evidence which will 
prevent you. A wife cannot testify to any 
private conversation between herself and 
her husband. Did you suppose I would be 
so mad as to let you slip out of this trap so 
easily? The judge himself will forbid your 
saying one word as to what I have told you 
here,” 
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CRASH! CRASH! 
A moment, a second, it’s over, and out of the jumbled 
mass of broken glass and twisted metal a body is 
brought forth, maybe two or three. They may be 
only slightly injured, perhaps permanently crippled 
or even worse—DEAD. 

If the driver lives to tell the story, he says, ‘‘It 
was the storm, my windshield was blurred, I couldn’t 
see.” That same excuse has been given over and 
over again but now there should be no occasion 
for such an excuse. The EVEREADY Automatic 
Windshield Cleaner keeps the windshield clear. 
Both hands are left free for the wheel and the levers. 
The horror of the accident sketched above is elimi- 
nated. A simple little device is all that is necessary. 
There is no investment worth mentioning con- 
sidering the protection and service rendered. At- 
tached in a few moments at a small cost, your car 
is rendered safe in stormy weather. Isn’t such 
protection worth $7.50? Ideal for summer touring, 
removes dust, fog and rain. 

The EVEREADY is also very attractive, beauti- 
fully finished in nickel. Every instrument thoroughly 
tested and fully guaranteed. Self-lubricating and 
non-rusting. . If dealer can’t supply you, order 
direct. Price $7.50 complete. Money refunded if 
not entirely satisfied. 

Will fit any gas car or truck. No cost of operation. 
Approved by the leading automotive engineers. 
Canadian Price $10.50 


APEX ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 
1410 West 59th Street Chicago, III. 


The Land of Sky Blue Waters s; 
§ Wonderful trails for the hiker, magnifi- 
cent motor highways, free campsites, 


metropolitan hotels, country inns—de- 
pending on your desires and purse. 


Write for free information about this 

§ “Land of Ten Thousand Lakes"’, 
where the fish abound and health and 
all summer joys await you. 


Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Association 
Operating under the direction of the 
Minnesota Land and Lake Attractions Board 


1156 East Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Ask your local ticket agent about reduced 
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in @ Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. “‘The safest way, the doctors say.’”’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised, 
protectsagainst weather. Fold crib flat ordetach when 
not in use. Parcel post prepaid if no dealer near. 

Send for illustrated booklet and dealer's name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
219 North State St. 
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Ne. 33—$1.26 
3 tor $3.60 


Ne, 22-$1.00 
3 for $2.75 
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SOCKEY PLUGS 


Leaves Lamp in P 
Ordinary Shade 


your dealer— insist on AJAX. \I 
cannot supply you, we will mail prepaicdg 
receipt of price. 


AJAX ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CoO. 
St. Louis, U.S, A. 
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A Man’s Belt is Like 


a Bunged-up Nose 


ITHOUT a vest, a man’s belt is 
about the first thing people see— 
almost as noticeable as a bunged- 
up nose. Particularly if his front-view 


architecture is a bit bulging and over- 
hanging. 


Marathon Washable Flexyde Belts 


prominence and honor around a man’s 
middle—not only while new, but year 
after year. 


The splendid Flexyde strap doesn’t fade or 
fray or scuff. Doesn’t scar up from buckling. 
And easily kept clean—the only fine belt that 
stands washing. 


Fortified with a splendid buckle—the famous 
Marathon Giant-Grip. Genuine Nickel Silver— 
won't tarnish or wear dull. Handsome, handy, 
simple, dependable. Instantly adjusted to any 
desired snugness. Holds witha grip that won't 
slip. 





are in every way worthy of the place of 


ASK to see them. Both men’s and boys’ sizes. 
Choice of two fine finishes— Plain or Walrus 
grain. Choice of two widths—1 inch.or % inch. 
Choice of four correct colors— Black, Cordovan, 
Gray or White—a color to harmonize with any 
suit or any trousers. 


MARATHON. 


WASHABLE FLEXYDE, 


* BELTS 


With With 
Buckle Buckle 


Made by Marathon, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Also makers of Marathon Washable Flexyde 
Golf Bags and other Flexyde Products. 


Canadian Factory—Brockyille, Ontario 
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She was trembling with despair. ‘I 
won’t obey him!” she cried. “I'll tell any- 
way. The jurymen will believe me.” 

“Tf you blurt out such a thing against 


‘the order of the court you will be jailed for 


contempt, and the jury will be forbidden to 
believe you, will be told to forget what you 
have said.”’ He shook his head mockingly. 
“No, Lucia, my dear, there’s no way out. 
I have told you this simply in order that 
you might. appreciate the pains I have 
taken.” He laughed a little. “What a 
thoughtful husband you have!” 

He was still sitting, watching her with a 
cruel satisfaction;. but she was trembling, 
broken, her knees yielding beneath her. 
By littles she sank into her chair, and put 
her head down upon her arms and wept 


bitterly. 3 


Her husband watched her from across 
the table and puffed at his cigar. 

Then Jeff Ranney. opened: the parlor 
door and came into the room. -Viles,; at the 
sound of the opening door, looked, up in 
surprise, looked toward the kitchen through 
which Jeff had disappeared, looked at Jeff 
again. 

“What were you doing there?” he de- 
manded, coming to his feet in sudden anger. 

“Listening to, you talk,” said Jeff 
equably. 

“Listening? How long?” 

“Oh, I came right around the house and 
in the front door, soon. as I went out the 
back. Heard all you said, I guess.” 

Lucia had stopped crying; she lifted her 
head and dried her eyes. and looked at 
Jeff. He looked down at her and smiled, 
a reassuring smile that gave her somehow 
comfort. ee 
- Viles swung toward him, cried aloud, 
“You dog! I’ll teach you manners!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jeff slowly. “I'd like 
right well to mix it up with :you.” 

Viles stopped in his tracks; the man was 
convulsed and shaking with his own fero- 
cious rage. “‘But it ain’t fair to pick on 
you,” Jeff decided; “‘you’re such a fool.” 

Lucia came to her feet, turned to Jeff 
appealingly. ‘You heard what he said?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Ts it true? Can he do this? Is the law 
that way?” 
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Viles reached toward his wife, would 
have taken her arm. “Lucia!’’ he cried. 
“Come away from here. Come away from 
here with me.” 

But Jeff put an arm between them, swept 
the big man back against the table. For an 
instant no one of them moved. Then Jeff 
said slowly, “I had a lawsuit once, so I 
happen to know. What he says is all right. 
On private conversations. But you see, 
this wa’n’t private. I heard.” 

“You heard?” she whispered, not under- 
standing. 

Jeff nodded. ‘Sure. And I can tell any- 
thing I heard; and I guess—not sure, but 
it don’t matter much, anyhow—I guess 
you can tell it, too, if I heard what he said.” 

He was looking down at her, had for 
the moment forgotten her husband. But 
Lucia had not forgotten, and it was Lucia’s 
cry that warned Jeff. Viles was tugging a 
pistol from his pocket. 

Jeff swung his right leg upward, kicked 
cunningly at the big man’s hand. The 
pistol flew across the room; and_Viles, 
roaring with pain, swung in at Jeff to 
grapple him. They came breast to breast, 
stood thus for an instant, each straining 
terribly, exerting utmost strength. 

Then Viles’ big head drooped with a 
little snapping jerk as all his body let go; 
and he slid limply through Jeff’s arms to 
the floor. Jeff’s one great hour was done. 

An hour later Jeff drove Lucia back to 
town. He would send a man who made 
such matters his profession, to care for 
what was left of Leander Viles. 


A day or two later Mrs. Ranney came 
home from Augusta. By that time Jeff had 
settled into the old routine once more. His 
life had become again as uneventful as any 
life can be. Save for one or two echoes of 
his great adventure—when Lucia wrote 
that she and Gardner were to wed, and 
when their first baby was born—his exist- 
ence continued in its old accustomed way. 
He lived some dozen years or so on his 
farm eight miles out of East Harbor. Last 
winter, while working in his woodlot, he 
became overheated and then chilled with 
ees of night; and a few days later 

e died. 
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$150.00 EXTRA! 


One Month’s Part-Time Profits 


“T have just gone through my records for last month,” 
writes Mr. Alman J. DeLong of Indiana, “and I find 
that my Curtis earnings for that period exceeded 
$150.00. 


“Practically all of this business has been secured 
locally and with no great effort on my part,” he 
continues. “The income is most welcome.” 
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“Dramatized Facts out of 
‘The Days “Work 


No. 14 


All of the incidents depicted in 
this advertisement are facts— 
facts gleaned from the daily 
work of Grinnell engineers, 
salesmen and artisans. If you 
are interested in knowing the 
times, places or other details 
of these facts, we shall be glad 
to answer your request. 


“Say, yelled the Production 
Manager, bursting in, “the 
big valve on the Blooming 
Mill line has cracked.” 
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PRESIDENT'S SON 


iid at ail a id | 


pert een one ice 


Father’s economy lesson explodes in his hand 


“That, son, is the kind of economy that keeps this steel mill paying 
dividends,” said the father, tapping the paper before him. “That 
Bar Mill pipe line you had done under contract cost $1,800 more 
than the Blooming Mill line Henry put in with our own men. And 
_besides he utilized most of that old material you wanted to junk.” 

“Tt’s no use, Father,” replied the young man, “we'll never agree 
on it. Id better resign. Any consulting engineer will tell you the 
only way to figure costs on a line like that is on the horsepower de- 
livered over a period of years and not on initial expense.” 

But right here they were interrupted. The door to the office 
slammed open. : 

“Say,” yelled the Production Manager, bursting in, “the big valve 
on the Blooming Mill line has cracked. It won’t last the day out. 
You'll have to work all night with a crew to get a new valve hooked up.” 

“And that’s the old valve from the saturated steam line,” gasped 
the engineer, sinking into a chair. “We'll have to comb the country 
to find a special dimension valve like that in stock.” 

“That means a month’s shut-down,” cried the President, “‘and the 
Blooming Mill can’t be shut down—it can’t!” 

“What’s it worth, Father, to have the mill running again in 24 
hours?” 

“Worth? 
mix in on.” 

“Four times what you think I wasted on the Bar Mill line, eh?” 
smiled the son. ‘‘ Will it square it if | have a new steel valve on that 
line by 7 o’clock tomorrow morning ?”’ 


“He’s kidding,” snapped the engineer, 


GRINNELL 


Steam & Hot Water 
Heating Equipment 


It’s worth $7,00o—and it’s—it’s nothing for you to 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems 


Humidifying and 
Drying Equipment 


“No, I’m not kidding. I requisitioned a rea/ valve long ago. The 
people who installed my job advised it when they saw Henry putting 
that cast iron valve from the old saturated steam line into the new 
‘super-heated’ Blooming Mill line.” 

“You mean the Grinnell Company advised it?” asked the President. 

“Yes, and more than that, I had them test the gaskets you’re using 
in the 1100-foot line. Their micro-photographs show them up—about 
as worthless as chewing gum in those joints. Take their word for it, 
Dad, and save another $7,000. Pull out every gasket on that line 
and use the kind they furnished me on the Bar Mill line. If you don’t, 
some day you'll have a long shut-down while you are digging up a 
trench, stripping off steel lagging and insulation to get at a bunch of 
leaky joints.” 

“Chewing gum gaskets that might cost me $7,000! I thought gas- 
kets were just gaskets!” 

“You'd know the difference if you had sat through just one lecture 
on ‘Purchased Material as a Factor in Power Piping.” Every Senior 
class gets it in the course on engineering economics. Old Professor 
Holborn taught us that we’ve got to depend upon a concern like 
Grinnell Company, for instance, to be sure of the right materials. 
They know through experience in hundreds of power piping jobs and 
from the results of their investigations in their big testing laboratory. 
They buy materials on the basis of fact, not on the basis of price!” 

* * * * 


Ask to have the Grinnell Industrial Piping Bulletin sent to you 
regularly. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 302 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


Pipe Bending, 
Welding, etc. 


Power and 
Process Piping 


Fittings, Hangers 
and Valves 


Lf it’s Industrial Piping, take it up with us 
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The same 
good old battery 
~ still built like a bridge 
-still guaranteed for two years 


~yet now at prices 
lower than ever before. 


ADIO Telephone Diamond Grid Storage Bat- 
teries—not only for the “A” circuit, but also “B” 
batteries to render dependable, economical service 
in the “B” circuit—are especially built to meet all 
amateur and commercial radio requirements. 
Their design is based on our wide experience in 
building radio batteries for the U. S. Government. 


LPRTA 


DIAMOND 
GRID 


TTERY 


With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 
THE “CORD TIRE” BATTERY 
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e milk on the 
Nation's doorstep 


VERYWHERE in the U.S. A.—to door-steps the 

country over, grocers are every day delivering 
“one Borden’s Milk. American housewives now buy their 
milk from the grocer, for Borden products supply their 
bef” milk needs, 


Eagle Brand is the accepted baby food. More children 
are fed on Eagle Brand than on all other infant foods 
combined. Three generations of healthy babies have 
been raised on it. 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk is pure country milk, with 
the cream left in! It is best for household purposes— 
Sod f wherever milk is needed. Delicious for coffee—excellent 
: for every cooking use. 


And the new Chocolate Malted Milk — just like the regu- 
lar malted milk, but with the chocolate flavor added— 
has quickly become popular as a home health beverage. 


Borden’s Confectionery is rich in milk. 


Whatever the purpose for which it is used, the milk on 
the nation’s door-step is most often Borden’s Milk — 
pure, rich, wholesome. 


























Ask for it when ordering at your grocer’s, 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building New York 
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LL that the most famous artists 
are to the opera and concert 
stage, the Victrola and Victor 
Records are in the homes of music- 
lovers everywhere. Just as the 
public recognizes the genius of an 
artist, so too does it recognize the 
value of the one instrument for 
which those artists have made 
records. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New 
Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers in Victor products on the 
first of each month. 





Farrar as 
Madame Butterfly 


Victrola No. 130, $350 
Victrola No. 130, electric, $415 
Mahogany or oak 








1; 


Victrola 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE" REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Compan 


Camden, New Jersey | 
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S riety Brand Clothes 


There’s a certain style in clothes in which 
you look particularly well, and that looks 
particularly well on you.That’s what style 
means. 

In Society Brand Clothes for Spring you'll 


find your style—there’s variety to match 
the difference in men. 





op YOUNG MEN 
and 
MEN WHO 
STAY YOUNG 


SerRED DECKER. & COHN, MAKERS, CHICAGO, NEW YORK IN CANADA: SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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How can you decide whether the soap you are using is the best to be had? 

Though its virtues be suggested in the pictures of pretty faces and extolled 
in claims almost impossible of fulfillment, the practical man—or woman +deter- 
mines the real worth of a soap by asking these simple questions: 


' 1—Does it lather abundantly ?- 5—Has it the whiteness that indi- 
2—Does it rinse easily? cates highgrade ingredients? 
3—Does it feel mild? 6—Has it the unobtrusive fragrance 
4—RHas it the purity to insure per- that refined people prefer ? 

fect safety ? 7—Does it float ? 


If you must answer “‘No” to any of these questions, you are not enjoying the 
greatest possible satisfaction that soap can give. 


If your answer is an unqualified ‘‘ Yes”, you undoubtedly are a user of Ivory Soap. 
All seven of the fundamental qualities that soap should have are developed to so 
high a degree in Ivory that its superiorities are an open book to its millions of 
users. They know that Ivory is as nearly perfect as soap can be, and they are 
given fresh proof of it every time they use it for toilet, bath, shampoo, nursery 
and fine laundry. ig 


IVORY SOAP....... [[m].......99%%% PURE 
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Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Ivory. 
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Personal Recollections of Our Presidents 
“ene Me. IS pei e e O LSAA IE ee fe tad 








Kinley wasin Canton ana put Senator Benjamin 
the day after the Harrison in nomination. 
presidential election of 1876: : Mr. Harrison, who was in 
Mr. Gus Dannemiller intro- Chicago when his name was 
duced me to him with the : ; proposed, left for Indianap- 
remark, “‘Let me introduce : olis, hishome. He was finally 
you to our next congress- : nominated, and was elected 
man. This is Major Mc- : in November. 
Kinley’s first term; he will . In the years from 1889 to 
be heard from.” 1891 I saw McKinley fre- 
McKinley was an ex- quently, and when I pur- 
tremely handsome young ; chased the control of the 
fellow of thirty-three, with : Inter Ocean, in 1891, we 
an air of distinction that came in contact very often. 
drew me to him at once. I ies I never lost my youthful 
was ten years his junior, and ambition to see him Presi- 


dent. 

In 1892 the Republican 
organization offered me a 
place on the Illinois delega- 
tion to the National Con- 
vention in Minneapolis. I 
accepted with the under- 
standing that after the first 
ballot, for the renomination 
of President Harrison, I was 
free to vote for whom I 
pleased. Only one vote was 
taken, however, and Mr. 
Harrison was renominated. 


believed Mr. Dannemiller 
was right when he said ‘“‘He 
will be heard from.” 

We seldom met until I 
was an alternate in the Re- 
publican National Conven- 
tion of 1888, in Chicago. 
The night before the con- 
vention met, speakers of na- 
tional reputation addressed 
a large audience in the Audi- 
torium, among them Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll. He 
was received with great ap- 
plause and as he praised the 
candidates to be voted for 
he was loudly cheered by 
their partisans. 


The Limit 


Y VOTE was for Harri- 

son. My choice was Mc- 
Kinley. I did not like Presi- 
dent Harrison. Although I 
recognized his ability and 
honesty, his manner chilled 
me. Many people admired 


Loyalty 


UDDENLY he switched 
from politics to religion 
and made one of his charac- 


teristic attacks upon Christi- ; Peerage ae = him, but he had very few 
anity. Forafewmoments the sean re ' warm friends. It was said 
5000 men and women pres- teen Se diated : 2 of him by Tom Reed that 
ent were silent; then sud- Bboodedodobed eiets : ‘aie Senator Harrison carried his 


Settee lunch in his coat-tail pocket 


during the Senate session, 
and then ate a cold lunch. 

I came in personal touch 
with him two or three times, 
but there was no contact of 
enthusiasm. Perhaps I was 
somewhat prejudiced by our 
Illinois senator, Charles B. 
Farwell, who hated Harrison 
with all his nature. There 
was little in common be- 


The convention met next ’ tween the two men—both 
day. McKinley was chair- COPYRIGHT = SDRRNGOD A ANDERIVGCE. NER YORK CITY Presbyterians, but of differ- 
man of the Ohio delegation. President McKinley at His Inauguration, March 4, 1897, Washington, D.C. ent schools. Senator Far- 
When the nominations for ' well was famed as a poker 
President were made McKinley in an eloquent speech nominated John Sherman, of Ohio. __ player and sat in many a game with Marshall Field, George M. Pullman and John W. 
During the balloting someone cast a vote for McKinley. It received great applause Doane. Itistold of Mr. Farwell that his wife, a devoutly Christian woman, remonstrated 
from the spectators. When the cheering subsided McKinley mounted a chair. His face with him at one time, saying, ‘‘ Charlie, I wish you would stop playing poker. It has a 
was white and tense. In a voice full of emotion he said, ‘‘No true friend of mine will bad effect on the children.’”’ He answered, “‘Why, mother, don’t you worry; we only 
put me in a position of being a traitor to John Sherman.” The effect on the convention play for a five-cent limit!’”’ “I know,” she answered, “but why have any limit? + 
was dramatic. For a moment there was dead silence; then they broke into cheers, and President Harrison and Senator Farwell fell out over patronage. It was said of Mr. 
McKinley was more than ever the popular favorite. The Illinois delegation was Harrison that when he gave a man an office he did it in such a churlish way the recipient 
instructed for Judge Walter Q. Gresham. Hewasnominated by Colonel Ingersoll. What went away angry. In contrast in manner was McKinley. Senator Billy Mason used to 
chance he ever had was killed by Ingersoll in his speech the night before. say that when McKinley could not give a man an office he looked so unhappy about 


denly someone hissed, and 
from all over the house came 
a sympathetic response. It 
sounded like the escaping 
steam of a locomotive. In- 
gersoll stood like a man in a 
dream by the sudden transi- 
tion from cheers to hisses. 
He raised his hand for si- 
lence. The audience refused 
to allow him to proceed and 
with oneimpulse left the hall. 
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it the seeker would go 
away filled with sympathy 
for the President. 

I was present once when 
a labor leader asked Mc- 
Kinley for some favor he 
could not grant. The man 
was hurt and rather trucu- 
lent. McKinley told him 
how pained he was to re- 
fuse his request, and as he 
shook hands with him 
asked him if he was mar- 
ried. Taking a carnation 
from his coat he gave it to 
him, saying, “‘Give this to 
your wife with my com- 
pliments and best wishes.” 
The astonished man smiled 
and said, “I would rather 
have this flower from you 
for my wife than the thing 
I came to get.” 

McKinley made life- 
long friends of that man 
and of his wife. 

During the preconven- 
tion days of 1892 Eugene 
Field, in his Sharps and 
Flats column of the 
Chicago Daily News, printed an item to the effect that 
I was going to Minneapolis to work for the nomination of 
a colored man on the ticket for Vice President, and that 
I would pay the expenses of any colored man who would 
go to Minneapolis to help secure the nomination for one of 
his race. Field knew of my interest in bettering the condi- 
tion of the colored people in Chicago through library and 
reading rooms, and played on that fact. 

The next morning when I arrived at my office in the 
Inter Ocean Building the halls were filled with colored men 
and women eager for the trip. It took a good deal of ex- 
plaining to convince them that it was one of Field’s jokes! 
Some of the small Southern newspapers took it seriously, 
and I was subjected to a lot of com- 
ment more forcible than elegant. 

William E. Curtis, of whom Field & 
had borrowed $150 some years be- ' 
fore, came to Chicago from Wash- 
ington en route to the Minneapolis 
convention. He called on Field and 
reminded him of his debt. Next day 
Field printed this paragraph in his 
column: 





William E. Curtis, the well-known 
correspondent of the Chicago Record, 
is in the city for a few days looking after 
some of his permanent investments. 


Not Too Big 


HERE are few places in the coun- 

try hotter than Minneapolis after 
the middle of June, and the June of 
1892 was no exception. The conven- 
tion was held in a newly erected 
building, finished on the inside with 
fresh unseasoned pine, from which 
the rosin dripped continually under 
the awful heat from the sun and the 
15,000 or so human beings crowded 
under its roof. My seat in the IIli- 
nois delegation was directly in front, 
close to the platform. McKinley 
was chairman of the convention. 
When the balloting began he was fan- 
ning himself gently with a large palm 
leaf. Without any warning some- 
body started voting for him for Presi- 
dent. He looked down at me and 
shook his head and began to move 
his fan faster and faster. As the 
voting proceeded he became very 
much agitated, and when Ohio cast 
her vote for him he challenged it, as 
his proxy had voted for him. But 
President Harrison won, although 
it is doubtful if he could have done 
so on a second ballot. Blaine and 
McKinley polled within one-half of 
a vote of each other. 

During the nomination for Vice 
President a delegate from Tennes- 
see, with a delicious Southern accent, 
got up and said, “I nominate for 
Vice President that grand old man 
from Maine, Thomas B. Reed.” 

One of the Maine delegates asked 
him by what right he proposed 





Confederate Veterans, the G. A. R. and Loyal Legion Welcoming President McKinley, Huntsville, Alabama 


Mr. Reed, as he was not a candidate. The Tennessee man 
came back with, ‘‘By no right, suh. I do not know the 
gentleman. I wouldn’t know him if I met him in the 
middle of the road, suh; but no man is too big, suh, to be 
Vice President of the United States, suh!”’ 

Whitelaw Reid was put in nomination, and during the 
speeches Chauncey M. Depew came to me and asked what 
effect Mr. Reid’s fight with Big Six of the Typographical 
Union would have. I told him I didn’t know. Mr. Reid 
received the nomination. 

After the convention adjourned I left the hall and went 
to the West Hotel. As I arrived at the hotel entrance an 
enthusiastic crowd surrounded McKinley’s carriage and 
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took him on their shoul- 
ders and carried him 
into the hotel. McKinley 
looked very distressed and 
unhappy, and more so 
when he saw that the leg 
of his trousers was up 
nearly to his knee, expos- 
ing his bare skin and his 
garter. He vainly tried to 
pull it down, but feared 
losing his balance. 

They finally dropped 
him at the elevator, and he 
asked me to take him to 
my room, as he knew 
he would find his room 
crowded. He was ex- 
hausted with the heat and 
excitement. On entering 
my room he at once re- 
moyed his outer clothing 
and, clad only in his under- 
wear, lay down on the’ 
bed, from which I had 
thrown back all the cov- 
ering. I did the same. 
Nothing was said by either 
of us until a knock came 
at the door and someone 
from Mark Hanna asked if McKinley was in the room. 
I said, “ Yes, but Major McKinley does not want it known, 
as he is all in.” 

McKinley said, ‘Tell Mark to come up here.” 


Mr. McKinley’s Bad Luck 


HEN Hanna arrived I took the top sheet and threw 

it over one of those awful plush sofas. Hanna stripped 

to his underwear, and all three of us lay panting for breath. 

Some ice water revived us. Hardly a word was spoken for 

fifteen minutes or so. Finally Mr. Hanna said, ‘‘ My God, 
William, that was a damned close squeak!” 

There was no real intention of 

nominating McKinley in 1892, as it 
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- was felt no Republican could be 
# elected—it was not a Republican 
year—but I am sure that Mr. Hanna 
thought if McKinley made a good 
showing in the convention of 1892 
it might help him to win in 1896. The 
first work for McKinley’s nomina- 
tion was done in that room by three 
men in their underclothes. 

Mr. Hanna’s fear that 1892 was 
not a Republican year was realized. 
President Harrison was defeated 
and Grover Cleveland elected for 
the second time. 

But the organization to nominate 
McKinley in 1896 was actively at 
work. The most minute detail was 
not neglected. Each man who de- 
clared himself favorable to McKin- 


ley’s nomination was enrolled 
alphabetically under Mr. Hanna’s 
supervision. 


McKinley was governor of Ohio, 
and in constant touch with the situa- 
tion through visits to Mr. Hanna 
and Myron T. Herrick in Cleveland, 
and through the visits of both of 
them to Columbus. 

February, 1893, Governor Mc- 
Kinley promised to deliver the Wash- 
ington Birthday address before the 
Ohio Society of New York. 

I was in New York at the time, 
stopping at the Holland House. 
Eugene Field had come with me as 
my guest for a few days’ rest. We 
were eating breakfast on the 
twenty-second, when Field ex- 
claimed, “‘Good Lord! McKinley is 
busted!’’ and read me a dispateh 
from New Castle, Pennsylvania, say- 
ing McKinley had received word 
that afriend of his, Robert L. Walker, 
of Youngstown, had failed, and that 
he had turned back to Youngstown 
and wired New York, canceling his 
engagement with the Ohio Society. 

The dispatch stated that Gover- 
nor McKinley was on Walker’s notes 
to the extent of $17,000. 

I knew something of McKinley’s 
finances and did not believe he could 

(Continued on Page 148) — 


_breathe properly; that he 
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city was a wasps’ nest. He was sitting alone, through 

the evening, in the narrow drawing-room of Morris 
Caner’s narrow house on a narrow street. Glenn never 
before had stayed in a dwelling so crowded in upon, and 
it oppressed him. He had been in the city now, at Caner’s, 
for six days, and the time, reaching forward and back, had 
begun to seem interminable. Thenamy was there, so far 
from Bennings County, in Kentucky, with a most splendid 
chance for Morris Caner, who had connections in Louis- 
ville—and incidentally for himself. Glenn Thenamy knew 
of a large tract of oil-bearing land on which he could, he 
was certain, force a foreclosure, and then secure for the 
absurdly small sum of twelve thousand dollars. It was in 
the interest of that he was North. Caner, he had thought— 
already interested in the by-products of oil 
and gas—might well furnish the money for 
the property. 

The fact was that Morris Caner had prac- 
tically decided to do this for the purpose of 
extracting gasoline; but he had to be sure 
first of the depth of the oil, and an analysis 
was being made. In the meanwhile Caner 
had unavoidably gone to New York, leay- 
ing Thenamy the hospitality of his roof and 
servants. Those servants, together with a 
great deal else, bothered Glenn. They didn’t 
in the least embarrass him 
or set him ill at ease; noth- 
ing of the sort; they simply 
annoyed him. They were, for 
instance, in the way princi- 
pally of his eating. Glenn 
liked food on the table, where 
it could be weighed, con- 
sumed, balanced against its 
whole; and this thing of a 
man appearing and disap- 
pearing through a soundless 
door, with an effect of stage 
magic, was a source of irrita- 
tion. But what above all 
else disturbed him was the 
city, packed around him on 
every side, in brick and stone 
and metal. Glenn had an 
illusion that he couldn’t 


I: WAS just like that, Glenn Thenamy told himself; the 


couldn’t stretch out his long 
arms. He was actually very 
long; long and humorously 
thin, seriously hard and 
brown. 

His mouth closed tightly 
almost without a mark of its 
joining; his black hair strag- 
gled to the rim of his coat 
collar. 

Glenn’s face was dark, a 
business of ridges and hol- 
lows; but the darkest, the 
blackest thing about him 
were his eyes. They were like 
flakes of coal, with a rapid 
glancing like the flicker of 
light on coal. ; 

The truth about his eyes 
was that they inspired neither 
confidence nor calm in those 
who were subjected to their 
glittering scrutiny. No opti- 
mism could describe them as 
frank; they were open in no 
sense of the word. But if his 
gaze was restless, his hands, 
long and thin, were abso- 
lutely composed: the fingers 
never twitched; they rested, 
wherever they happened to 
be, with an inexorable quiet. 

A hand moved now in a smooth precision to 
the clumsy old gold-cased watch in his waist- + 
coat pocket. It was not yet nine, and he re- 
placed the watch with a sigh. He would have 
gone to bed at eight, but there was a chance of 
Caner’s return after dinner— Morris Caner 
called it dinner—with, it might be, a decision 
important for Glenn. He spoke aloud, wonder- 
ing what in the name of a bitterly qualified 
Omnipotence kept the other. Why didn’t he 
produce the designated sum of specified money 
and let Thenamy get back to Lexington and 
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Bennings County, where, the further elaborated Creator 
knew, he had an overwhelming amount to attend to. 

Glenn Thenamy had at first gone out with Caner, and 
alone, to stores and public buildings and parks, restaurants 
and theaters; but, unaccountably, it had tired him physi- 
cally. Then he was a little past all that in years, fifty-four 
in a little while; and in addition he was anxious to get 
back South to his wife and to the oil lands situated in a 
country where nothing could be predicted from day to day. 
The weather as well was bad, a November of icy rain. 
Thenamy had never noticed the weather in Bennings 
County, but here in the city it was like an uneasy knife at 
his back. No, while he was obliged to stay here he pre- 
ferred sleep, the slow chewing of tobacco and an easy-chair 
to excursions for any improvement of mind or amusement. 

It was reasonable to suppose that, here 
on arelatively quiet street, he would feel 
comparatively free; but this was not 
the case. Quite on the contrary, the 
houses crushed against Caner’s on each 
side, with partition walls that blurred 
but didn’t deaden the voices and sounds 
on either hand, particularly bothered 
him. There was, every little while, an 
audible sharp buzzing, often angry and 
threatening; and that was what made 
him think of a wasps’ nest. 


“You Know James Heming Pretty Well, and You Realize He’s Un- 
certain and Vicious. You Can Gather He's Desperate Now as Well”’ 


SEPH HERGESHEIMER 


Cc. W te ie Lond eA 


He was, shortly and comprehensively, uneasy. These 
weren’t his conditions and people and dangers. Danger, in 
swift red spurts of explosions, was an integral part of his 
existence. In the faces of the varieties he understood he 
was almost serene; but, conscious of a pervading inimical 
influence here, he couldn’t recognize it, he didn’t know 
how it was to be met. Caner’s servant had, with an ex- 
pression Glenn Thenamy had wanted to pound into his 
skull, brought him a spittoon; and Glenn, with a foot, 
moved it to a more convenient situation. It was by no 
means close, but not a stain fell short to disfigure the 
gray velvet carpet. Glenn bit a fresh semicircle from an 
oily wedge of tobacco, and, comfortably uncomfortable, 
determined to stay up until ten o’clock. 

An automobile passed, swift and silent but for the 
sudden stuttering blare of its horn, and an assault of 
rain-heavy wind beat upon the two front windows. There 
was a light under a ruffled green silk shade at the back of 
the room—if they wanted light, why, in an exact charac- 
terization, did they cover it up?—and a floor lamp with a 
bell of bronze-colored glass beside him. Between them 
the gilded eagle on the mantel clock seemed to flutter its 
lifted wings. Glenn’s eyes, no matter where in that in- 
terior they rested, always glanced back at the eagle. There 
was something familiar, satisfactory, about that effigy of 
a bird, anyhow. 

The rest of the furnishings—the scrubbed marble and 
soft velvet, the chairs and hangings and pictures spe- 
cially—only added to his vague discomfort. They weren’t 
easy; that was it! The pictures, Glenn severely thought, 
belonged in the saloons of the past; they ought to have 
no place in a home; and with the corners of his lips relax- 
ing he imagined his wife with such scenes to hang. That 
one with the girl in a swing, her skirts flying! Yes, the 
wickedness here he was 
ignorant of; it had a mis- 
leading air of being some- 
thing else; there was a 
pretense that all was right. 
Glenn Thenamy, though, 
knew better. What, he 
supposed, made him nerv- 
ous was that it was a 
wickedness not controlled, 
frankly, with the leveling 
of a gun. 

There, exceptionally 
equipped, wholly ade- 
quate, Glenn was at ease. 
This menace, like the wind, 
played at his back in an 
ambush that was itself in- 
visible. No, it couldn’t be 
shot at, stopped with the 
shock of a steeled bullet. 
No stones were handily to 
be picked up, and there 
was nothing really to throw 
them at. He diverted his 
mind by the thought of 
the. actual dangers that 
waited for him in the Ben- 
nings oil tract. It was dif- 
ficult to exaggerate these, 
yet they didn’t disturb 
him. His hands, along the arm of the chair, were 
as still as the hands of a sleeper, of a dead man; 
but there was a tenseness in their immobility far 

from death. 

The sound of voices behind him, in the other 
house, grew louder, clearer and angry, and he 
could almost distinguish the words. They were, 
as usual, the tones of a man and a woman; the 
woman cold, biting—and young—the man 
speaking, but it was nearly shouting, in rushes of 
uncontrolled anger. Glenn speculated about 
them. He had seen them both, in passage, on 
the adjoining exterior steps. The woman, muffled 
in a blue cape, a blue cloth hat low over her eyes 
and with a concealing brown veil, was slender 
enough to be described as a girl; the man, too, 
was young, with a flushed face and bright, hard 
blue eyes. 

Glenn Thenamy had asked Caner about them; 
but he, knowing them both well, had been in- 
different in his reply. They were the Hemings, 

James and Ava. She had been someone or other—Glenn 
couldn’t see the importance of this—and she rode horses 
very well—a fact Glenn seized on at once. James—no one, 
it seemed, called him Jim—had a bad temper, made worse 
by the whisky he continuously drank. That was about all 
there was, Caner pronounced, to James. Oh, yes, he was 
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a good live-pigeon shot; and, younger, his taste for fight- 
ing had been celebrated. , 

Glenn was interested; and now, with the contention 
beyond penetrating to him, he wondered what in a named 
locality the trouble was. He could, he thought, detect 
whisky in the masculine voice. The clamor rose and then 
sank, stopped, abruptly; there was a loud closing of the 
door; and then after a short space a second shutting of 
an outer door. 

This was followed by the sound of steps at Morris 
Caner’s entrance. The servant went noiselessly through 
the hall, and the woman, infinitely more like a girl in a 
simple white dress with a low neck and no sleeves, came 
into the drawing-room. 

She was surprised but not disturbed as Glenn Thenamy 
rose, and continued to advance with a light security. She 
had thought Morris was 
at home, she explained. 
He frequently sat here in 
the evening and she often 
informally ran in. She 
was Ava Heming. 

“T knew that,’’ Glenn 
replied. “I asked him 
about you.” 

When, naturally, she 
demanded why, he was 
embarrassed, and in an- 
swer shifted his tobacco 
from one flexible cheek 
to the other. 

“Don’t bother to think 
out a lie,’’ she continued, 
dropping into a low chair 
and crossing slim knees. 
“You see, I really don’t want to know. I was just talk- 
ing. Your name is Glenn Thenamy, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ he said. 

“You are here about oil in Kentucky, and you met 
Morris in Lexington.” 

“All correct,” he indorsed this. “I’m right flattered 
to have you know so much.” 

The servant, undemanded, entered, and on a low table 
between them arranged a filled decanter, tall glasses, small 
blocks of ice and a pitcher. 

“No water,’’ Glenn directed sharply. 

“T thought only women took it straight,” his companion 
observed. 

“No, ma’am!’’ he replied with emphasis. ‘In my 
country we like it small and quick. And not so small, 
either,’’ he added with a gleam of humor. 

“T was going to stop you there,’’ she admitted. “It’s 
always pleasant in here,’’ she went on; “‘I suppose because 
it’s usually quiet. James and I have so many rows our 
house is like is 

She paused. 

“A county circus,” he suggested. ‘‘That’s why I asked 
about you,” he admitted; “you can hear them in here.” 

“The deuce you can!”’ she exclaimed. “I never thought 
of that. Well’”—she made a gesture of indifference— 
“Morris understands it, and the Jaynes, on the other side, 
are in Egypt.’’ She clouded her straight features, her 
straight gray gaze, with cigarette smoke. 

Glenn Thenamy was shocked. He was displeased at the 
legs free of covering, at the cigarette, and particularly at 
the fact that she swore. His uneasiness at the city grew. 
Before him obviously was what he must describe as a fine 
lady, a thoroughbred; and she had the manner of—of a 
mere creature. At the same time he liked her. Against so 
much that he couldn’t penetrate, account for, in her there 
was a great deal that he could. If Caner hadn’t told him 
that she rode well he would have guessed it. There was 
no mistaking her lithe, poised body, the weather-hardened 
skin of her face, the sinuous strong fingers. Amazingly, at 
that exact moment, she said: 

“Do you know, I like you, and I am specially glad you 
are chewing tobacco. Somehow it is a tonic for me. The 
spittoon, in Morris’ drawing-room, on this street, is a 
scream. I’d like to lead a hundred people, all within 
a hundred yards of us now, around it.” 

“That,’’ Glenn told her in an impulse of confidence— 
“that is what I don’t rest against up here. There are too 
many people too close; you can’t tell what they are 
about.” 

She studied him coolly. 

“You don’t seem to be a coward.” 

“T am,” he assured her cheerfully, ‘‘in an assortment of 
ways. I've been scared clean out of my boots any number 
of times. It—vwell, it goes with my life.” 

She leaned forward. 

“What is your life?”” she demanded. 

“Oil, I guess, as much as anything; though it didn’t 
used to be that. When it was opened up in Bennings 
County I sort of opened up with it. For a while, back 
there, I had a good piece of money. Then it ran dry. But 
if Caner’ll listen to me now we’ll both be right. I’ve 
stepped plumb on a fat rattler this time.” 

She asked, “‘Won’t it bite you?” 
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He smiled. 

“Not me; I’ve been handling snakes too long; I’m 
expert.” 

“T believe you are,” she said slowly, gazing thought- 
fully at him. “Do you know, I believe you are the worst- 
looking man I ever saw. Yes, the very worst. That, I 
suppose, is why I am attracted to you.” 

“Not to boast,” he assured her, “I have just that 
reputation. You ain’t a lamb yourself.” 

“T am not,” she answered crisply. ‘‘Though my op- 
portunities for anything decided are not very good— 
they’re no good at all.” 

“Mine,” he put in, ‘have been nonpareil.”’ 






They Had Killed —and 
Been Killed 


“You fill me with envy. The truth is I hate all the slush 
I’m caught in.” Her gaze, he thought, was the coldest he 
had ever seen in a woman. “I want to kill somebody, but 
it would cost so much—more than it’s worth. I’d lose what 
liberty I had, the only thing that keeps me on my feet.” 

“There you are wise,” he agreed with her. “It’s a mis- 
take to kill anyone if you haven’t got things kind of fixed 
in your direction. Most of the men I knew who had right 
bad luck set out to kill in a place—a town, maybe—where 
they were strange. You can’t get it done safe to yourself.” 

She plainly showed that she was fascinated, and to his 
enormous relief she didn’t ask if he had killed anyone. She 
seemed to realize that, emphatically, he had. Settling back 
silently into her chair, her expression was gloomy. Glenn 
nervously changed his position and set his gaze upon 
the ceiling, the gilded eagle whose wings seemed to be 
gathering for flight. He, Glenn, wished intensely that 
he might fly too; back to Bennings County and the life, 
the perils, he knew. A grinding of brakes sounded outside. 
It was one of those taxicabs, with Morris Caner back from 
New York, decided, probably, about the oil tract. 

“Never,” Morris Caner declared, “have I seen two 
worse characters in consultation!” 

A large man, vigorously made, he wore clothes which 
misleadingly appeared to be carelessly chosen and worn. 
His features were heavy, but his eyes held a perpetual 
light of humor, so that it was difficult to know when he was 
serious. Glenn Thenamy could never quite decide this, 
and in consequence he was always at a slight disadvantage 
when talking to Caner. A curious thing, in connection 
with that individual, had happened to Thenamy. 

“Your Kentuckian,” Ava Heming observed, “I like 
very much; we have exchanged everything but his to- 
baeco. I know him, I fancy, as well as he does me; and 
that is more than a dash. At the same time, Morris, he 
enrages me; he makes me perfectly furious—he is so 
satisfied with himself.” 

“Why—that—that’s not so!’”’ Glenn protested. “How 
could it be—a man like myself? Whatever put that in your 
head to say?” he demanded, turning to her. 

“Tt’s quite true.” She rose. “Thanks, Morris; I must 
see you again, and I want James to meet you—you’d 
appreciate each other. He really is fit to associate with us.” 

When she had gone Glenn directed a silent question, a 
series of questions, at Caner. 

“You see it all,” he replied. “There is nothing myste- 
rious; no sleeve to hide it in. Good stuff—I like Ava 
immensely—but wasted. She’d be better off without any 
of her spirit. Discontent! All the good ones have it here. 
James is sullen; I can’t find more in him than that.” 

Glenn Thenamy speculated over what he had been 
told. Caner, he decided, hadn’t been satisfactory. Sleeve 
or no sleeve, there were qualities in the Hemings that 
absorbed him, qualities hidden. She was, she had said, 
lost in slush. It was too bad. Not like his wife or any other 
woman he had encountered, Mrs. Heming was superior in 
her coolness. His thoughts were interrupted by Morris 
Caner’s voice. Was it light or serious? Glenn wished 
desperately that he could make out. 


May 13,1922 


“Look here, Glenn, I have had a very bad report of you. 
I don’t mind telling you they couldn’t well have made it 
worse. It included murder; but, of course, arson, false 
pretenses, accessory in any number of crimes, and spe- 
cially treachery. I don’t know what to say toyou; I don’t, 
and that’s afact. It’s the treachery that disturbs me. The 
rest we could talk over, but there is something in betrayal 
I can’t touch.” 

Glenn Thenamy rose, straightening out his habitual 
stoop. 

“Mr. Caner,’’ he began—to his own surprise he found 
tears rolling over the rough inequalities of his cheeks— 
“T’ve been all of that,” he went on again, “and some they 
forgot to mention. I’ve been a bad man, and in Bennings 
I’m supposed to be, right now. 

“But where you are concerned, where anything that 
belongs to you comes up, I’ll take care of it for you with 
the last motion in my 
miserable hide. I’m your 
friend and you are my 
friend, and nothing can 
ever change me or 
threaten me a mite in 
that.” He raised his 
right palm. ‘Your oil is 
my oil, Mr. Caner.” 

“You will have to 
swear to that, Glenn,” 
Caner retorted. ‘‘The 
report from the tract was 
good; so promising that 
at the price it looks suspicious. The man who went South 
for us doesn’t think you can get it done.” 

Glenn Thenamy’s expression relaxed; he chewed se- 
curely. 

‘Leave that to me,” was all, however, that he said. 

“You see,” Caner went on, ‘the conditions, in spite of 
the price, are not entirely favorable. Twelve thousand 
is only a half of the purchase, and in order to get that we 
have to put up a thirty-thousand-dollar bond that we'll 
bore four wells within six months. I don’t know these other 
holders. They might be more interested in the thirty 
thousand than in developing the oil.” 

“Leave that to me,’’ Glenn repeated calmly. 

Caner’s voice developed a note of impatience. 

“That’s a curious way to do business.” 

“This business is right smart curious all through.” 
Glenn was undisturbed, patient, almost ruminative. 

“But it’s a queer way to invest money,” Caner still 
insisted. ‘Even with what I’ve done, I can’t see how you 
are going to run it.” 

“Now, lookahere, don’t bother me!’’ Glenn exclaimed. 
“If you think you’d like to hear all the little details you’re 
wrong; your system couldn’t stand them. I said—didn’t 
1?—that we’d go in with a half of this and come out with 
it all. Ain’t that enough?” 

“No murder,” Morris Caner directed sharply. 

“Murder!” Glenn was plainly disgusted. ‘Who said 
a word about that? I warned you not to run me in a 
corner. You're not fitted, as you stand, to do business in 
Bennings. By yourself your money would be plumb 
wasted. The—hark to this! I used to use her when I had 
those elegant offices—personal equation is what counts 
there. Yes, sir, just that! At the same time, understand, 
I don’t want you to give me a hard look if there’s an 
accident. That’s mighty apt to happen with the raw corn 
they’re drinking now. Oil’s a chancy thing too; don’t go 
and forget it.” 

Morris Caner sighed and laughed. 

“You ought to be hung, Glenn,” he asserted; “I sus- 
pect we all ought to be. Well, it was left to me; but I 
won’t make a decision to-night. To-morrow’s Saturday— 
you can go back to Kentucky, Sunday.” 

“T don’t believe I can stand it that long even with you,” 
Glenn Thenamy admitted. “I reckon I’ll get on, and you 
can send me a telegram to Lexington. This city has me 
worried. Why, a simple shooting, that seems to stir you 
all up, is nothing to what’s going on here all the time! I 
can’t see it for the walls, but she’s there just the same. It’s 
badder’n I ever dared to be.” 

“Nonsense! Either you’re small or romantic.” 

“T expect they’re bad names, but they don’t upset me. 
I tell you, this is a wasps’ nest!” : 

“Why, you old fool,”’ Caner cried, “‘there’s not a wasp in 
it that can touch you!” 

“They’ve got me a lot of ways,’’ Glenn insisted dog- 
gedly. “I’m not just green. Take that in with the Hem- 
ings, that wicked buzzing, and her in here with her frozen 
eyes, and bold legs, her drinks and cigarettes. You talk 
about me, but have another look at Heming’s face—he’s 
a killer. That ain’t the worst—I hate the house on your 
other side, with that man crying at night.” 

“T told you Foreham had temporarily broken down,” 
Caner said impatiently. “It’s not to be wondered at when 
you remember that he is in the foreign-exchange department 
of a great banking firm.” 

“That’s it, and again it isn’t.” Glenn rose. 
along down to-morrow.” 


“Tl get 
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He Had Been Carried 
Back for Dead, Shot 
Through a Lung 


“You will not!’ Caner 
retorted. “It’s not quite 
as crazy as that. There 
are some questions I must 
have answered. No, you’ll ¥ 
have to put up with it here 
till Sunday. I don’t mind admitting that I think—I think 
we’re on. And there’s your friend Ava Heming; don’t 
forget about her. I could see she was interested in you.” 
This, very much embarrassed, Glenn loudly disclaimed. 
It wasn’t right, he insisted, and with them all married. 
His wife would comb him if she caught any such loose 
talk. However, Morris was a bachelor, and they were the 
hard ones; everybody knowed that. 






2 


In his flowing, coarse, white nightshirt, with the minute 
pattern in red Jenny had worked about the neck, Glenn 
Thenamy’s appearance had a grotesqueness contradicted — 
or perhaps caused—by the grimness of his face. When he 
was alone, or thinking, he seemed older than his actual 
years; then he showed the effect of the strain in which a 
great deal of his life had been passed. The room in 
which he slept lay across the house, at the back, with 
the fluctuating anger of the Hemings on one side, the 
cold tones like steel and the hammering voice like a 
club; on the other was the man who sobbed spas- 
modically. He was still now, but at any moment, 
Glenn knew, he would begin again a hopeless, dead- 
ened crying with a catch in the breath. 

This, somehow, brought back to Glenn Thenamy 
all the stormy course of his life; it lay before him 
troubled and, as it were, visible at a glance. He was— 
he reminded himself he had always been—sort of 
religious; that is, if anyone decried religion or the 
church he permitted himself a sarcastic difference of 
opinion; it hardly went further than that. He was, 
in addition, a good husband; he recognized that 
clearly. The girls, to speak generally, had no power 
of fascination over him. He was true to his Jenny. 
And this brought him to his feeling, his loyalty to 
and for Morris Caner. 

In that he was steadfast, beyond assault. He had 
been, as Caner had proclaimed, false to associates in 
the past. Mark Sonders he had killed—but it was 
probable that Mark had intended to kill him; he had 
planted oil and falsely testified about it later; politically— 
but there was no use in going into that. The politics of 
Bennings County, like its business, was peculiar. What 
was the feeling he had for Caner? It was respect, but that 
wasn’t enough to account for his attachment. It was— 
he was dogged if he knew what. 

What actually occupied his mind was the unusual 
speculation of exactly how bad he was. The city, which he 
hated—yes, and feared—had put that question in his 
mind, Suddenly he didn’t want to be a part of the city. 
The crying was resumed, long and hopeless. To Glenn 
Thenamy it seemed not sorrowful, but evil, the suffering 
tormented out of a man by —— That was what he did 


not understand. He wanted to 
take the victim to the peace— 
he thought of it here as that—of 
Bennings County. How bad was 
he? Pretty supernally damn bad! 
But this mysterious thing around 
him was worse. He opened his 
windows, feeling choked; but at 
the subdued menace flowing in, 
the sound that was no sound, and 
which yet filled his hearing with 
its threatening, he slammed the 
sashes shut. 

The room was furnished in 
gray, with touches of pink; a soft 
luxurious bed with fleecy blan- 
kets, deeply comfortable 
chairs, small intricate lights, 
and a bathroom inconceiv- 
ably filled with means of 
cleaning. He had forgot to 
fetch up the spittoon, and he 
spat gingerly into a porcelain 
basin. Glenn wished for 
Jenny. She would have ap- 
preciated all these traps and fixings. This, he told him- 
self, was no way for a man to live ; it was for women. 

The bed was so soft that he found it uncomfortable; 
anyhow, sleep evaded him. He wished that he had his 
life all to live over again; he’d be different. He would 
have made a regular thing of saying his prayers—no use 
to begin now. It would look like he was cowardly. The 
stinging accents of the Hemings started up. As it was, he 
reflected, there was little could be done there. They were 
too much alike, fighters; a woman for Glenn’s taste must 
be—well, like a woman. Jenny had as sharp a tongue as 
any; but it was only sound, the evidence that she had been 


worried about him. This Mrs. Heming was more like a: 


man; no, that wasn’t right, he didn’t know what she 
resembled. He thanked a designated grace that he was 
not tied to her. But she was different from the city—the 
riding had done that for her. 

He had seen women a little like her in the horse-show 
rings of the South, and on the great Kentucky racing 
estates; but he had never, as he phrased it, met up with 
one before. Mrs. Heming was like that, only more so, a 
great deal more so; and at the same time she had a hardy 
look. He could see her in worn calico, dusted with dried 
clay, in the doorway of a mountain cabin; he could see 
her with a pipe clenched in her teeth and a baby at her 
bared breast. The Hemings had no children, Glenn had 
discovered. 

It was lucky, he thought, that his absurd vision was 
his own, unrevealed. How he would be jeered for it by 
Caner, by Mrs. Heming herself, by everyone! She was a 
lady, and he had been picturing her as a mountain woman! 
That vision, though, persisted. He even saw at her back 
the single room of the cabin, or perhaps an interior cut in 
two. He saw the small wood-burning stove, the pipe led 
through an informally cut hole in the wall; the walls 
themselves, chinked with mud and partly covered with 


“‘T’ve Stepped Plumb on a Fat 
Rattler This Time” 


the faded and flapping colored sheets from past news- 
papers; the beds, bagged straw, in the corners. 

God, how often he had stayed in such cabins, slept in 
them beside a husband and wife, male and female relatives 
and uneasy children! They had got up before dawn, with 
the room filled with the odorous sputtering of bacon; 
and, the women subdued in voice, the men silent, hurried 
through breakfast and gone out with rifles into the 
flush of morning. They had slipped through the under- 
brush like shadows, like wasps on foot; or ridden along 
the rocky courses of dried streams, winding about the 
bases of the mountains. They had killed—and been 
killed. He had been carried back for dead, shot through 
a lung; but he had recovered, except for a pain that some- 
times now burned within him. He had been slashed with a 
knife, in Lexington, at noon, in the midst of the day’s 
throng, and he—he had stood on his feet again. He 
reckoned that he, Glenn Thenamy, was a very tough man. 

That was all to be expected; it was regular. It was his 
present situation, in a room of gray and pink, with a bath- 
room like a conundrum, that was strange. What had 
brought him here? His badness, he supposed; but he 
hoped that it was something else. He wanted it to be his 
feeling for Morris Caner, whom he was going to treat 
squarely; for whom, if it were strictly necessary, he would 
sacrifice so much. He fastened on that, for it alone seemed 
to give him some security, something to hold to in the 
rottenness around him. Strangely enough, although it 
wasn’t real, like, for example, the little lamp he could put 
his hand out and touch, Glenn felt that it was more solid 
than the lamp, than the floor or the walls of the house. 
Stronger, he added, by far than walls through which came 
such dirty sounds. 

The crying had stopped, but the Hemings hadn’t; that, 
Glenn realized, couldn’t go on. Something—with those 
two—ugly was bound to happen. They were like that; 
two dangerous individuals tied together. Any self-control 
was leaving them fast. It wasn’t his concern. Whatever 
happened would happen after he had gone, when he was 
free from the city. He would naturally forget the Hemings. 
It wouldn’t do for him to stroll about Bennings with his 
mind away from the concerns surrounding him, but now 
he was sorry. He liked her in spite of her brazen manner. 


At noon on the day following, still without committing 
himself to the purchase of the oil tract, Morris Caner told 
Glenn that Ava Heming had asked him to dinner at eight 
o’clock that night. 

“T reckon we'll go,” Thenamy replied. 

“T wasn’t invited,” the other explained. “You see, lam 
not a—a novelty to them.” He paused 
obviously to alter his phrasing. 

Glenn said instantly, “That’s not 
right. Why, I’m with you! So far as 
they’re concerned, I am you.” 

“In Bennings County, yes,’’ Caner 
informed him; ‘‘that is your form of 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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tainly has a big effect upon what 

one can accomplish. You can go 
just as far as you can see in this world, 
and by that I don’t mean the horizon 
which is discernible to the naked eye or 
with cheaters doctored to your proper 
prescription either, but as far beyond as 
you are capable of perceiving with a 
healthy imagination. 

Let me illustrate: One day I was driv- 
ing my tin Lizzy along over what pur- 
ported to be a country road, when I came 
upon what was pretending to be a town. 
Not that it was making any very obvious 
effort about it, however. I should say 
that sometime in the past a couple of 
tramps had been thrown off the train 
thereabouts and, feeling too discouraged 
to go any farther, they established Presto. 
At any rate, whoever got the idea of mak- 
ing this town had so far accomplished a 
post office and general store on the 
Siamese-twin style of architecture, a cow 
barn, a hen coop which had lately been 
promoted to the rank of gasoline station, 
besides two half-portion bungalows. The 
railroad company had thrown in a second- 
hand depot, and there was also the usual 
real-estate signboard to the effect that 
this was 


(Jin personal point of view cer- 


PRESTO-ON-THE-RAILROAD. BEAUTIFUL 
Home SitEs. Lots FoR SALE. ONE DOLLAR 
DOWN AND A DOLLAR WHEN WE CATCH YOU. 

Wuy Not BuiLD HERE? 

Stopping Lizzy beside the only citizen 
in sight, I aroused him from his Rip Van 
Winkle long enough to answer a question. 

“Why Presto?” I asked. 

The old boy untangled his whiskers 
from about his feet and stood up. ‘‘ Young 
lady,” says he, pointing, “‘it’s called that 
because we are very centrally located here. 
Do you see that railroad station yonder? 
Well, you can go any place in the world 
from that!” 

This remark of Father Time’s registered 
heavily with me, and I at once read into 
it one of those personal interpretations 
which can be suggested by anything if we 
are ripe for a particular bit of knowledge. 
I took him to mean that one can accom- 
plish wonders, provided one really desires to. Of course 
he may not have intended any such wise crack, but acting 
upon my understanding of it I have since made many a 
long journey, and of these none has been more astonishing 
to me than the road from slimness to fatness and from 
fatness to a perfectly normal weight. 

A few months ago I wrote an article for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post in which I told half the truth concerning 
this experience. That is to say, I described the alchemy 
by which one might grow thin. Having by certain methods 
got rid of a lot of weight, I thought it would be a kindly 
act to pass along the how. The fact that I had lost fifty 
pounds in seven months, after having jumped from ninety- 
eight pounds to one hundred and eighty-seven, would, I 
believed, bring forth a large, interested response. It did. 
From thin folks who wanted to know how I had grown fat. I 
will now oblige with the story of that earlier experience. 


Three Causes of Light Weight 


fi THE age of nineteen, and the weight of ninety-eight, 
I was not extra-specially worried about my slimness 
except as it affected my collar bone. Of course in those 
quaint, old-fashioned days us society buds wore, with our 
evening gowns, waists which were recognizable as such. 
But unfortunately even these naive bodices did not go all 
the way up, if you get me. They left the collar bone 
entirely exposed except for the conventional dangling 
fresh-water pearl on its thread of woven gold chain. 

In those days I was so thin I could have worked as a 
model in a spaghetti factory. You might have parked a 
pint of water in the hollows of my neck, and when I got 
out of my bath I had to lean over and let the water run out 
before I could get dry. As I look back upon those lean 
years I recall with gratitude that legs were as yet officially 
unknown. Even my bathing costume, purchased in 
England, had full and mercifully concealing bloomers, and 
at that time all ladies also wore a corset into the briny 
deep—a stalwart corset, capable of holding a substantial 
amount of padding. 
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Once She Wanted to be Fat 


Of course in an age when hips were an asset and it was 
considered chic to reveal, upon lifting the ruffled skirt at a 
street crossing, a fat leg coyly overlapping the top of a 
tightly laced boot, it was a nuisance to be so slender. But 
except in the matter of one’s décolletage skinniness could 
be camouflaged very effectively if not in complete comfort. 
The bustle manufacturers were still in business, and it was 
a comparatively simple matter to ruffle up a little muslin 
at home and pin the result across the front of one’s corset 
cover, so that one’s Gibson shirt waist stuck out satis- 
factorily. 

And so, taking things by and large, I was struggling 
along with my slimness without undue discomfort, when 
quite unexpectedly a serious reason for discontent over- 
took me. I threatened to pull a Camille. 

I put it lightly, but it was no light matter for me, except 
when I stepped on the scales. Ninety-eight pounds and 
a spot on one lung is a pretty poor combination, particu- 
larly if one is also a wage earner whose money is needed by 
the rest of the family. The doctor said it nicely, but it was 
hard to stand up under, just the same. Two years, if I 
obeyed him implicitly, was what he gave me. He was a 
leading authority on tuberculosis, but he was wrong about 
me. For he counted on perhaps a 50 per cent adherence 
to his rules on my part, whereas I made it 100 per cent 
faithful, and fooled him. At the end of that two years I 
weighed one hundred and eighty-seven pounds and he 
pronounced me cured. I have had no return of the trouble, 
although I have, since my period of probation, lived a 
perfectly normal life, have a healthy child, and have done 
my work with joy and regularity. 

Now just for luck I am going to give the regimen which 
cured me. It may not suit your case. Indeed, I hope sin- 
cerely that you have no such case to suit. But at least it 
certainly cannot hurt you to try my methods if you are 
desirous of putting on weight. However, the cruel fact 
is that if you persistently remain thin in spite of a normal 
diet, and are only moderately active, the chances are that 
there is something wrong with you. For heaven’s sake see 
a doctor. See him anyway before you try my prescription; 
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let him read it through, and that will let 
me out. Passengers will take this flight 
at their own risk. 

Roughly speaking there are three main 
causes for a twelve-and-a-half collar on a 
neck which ought to demand a seventeen: 
First, disease; second, an easily correctible 
chemical deficiency in the organism of 
your body; and [third and most likely, 
misspent lunch money. I want to lecture 
separately on these three subjects, and 
am going to grab off the most unpleasant 
one first and get rid of it, partly because 
T. B. is the instinctive fear of every over- 
thin individual, and also because my own ~ 
thickening-up process occurred in this 
connection. And again because T. B. is 
so obviously curable, provided, first, that 
you catch it in time; second, that you fol- 
low the rules absolutely; third, that you 
keep on doing so until the doc says yes, 
you can have one smoke a day. 


High Life in New York 


ik: WAS the belief of the physician who 
effected my cure that tubercular patients 
should and could get well in the climate 
where they are obliged by their business 
to live. He considered it a mistake to send 
a man from Long Island out to Colorado 
unless the Long Islander was going to send 
for the other trunk and ice box and every- 
thing, and make Colorado his headquar- 
ters for the rest of his life. In other words, 
the theory was that though Colorado 
would probably cure, a return to Long 
Island would occasion a relapse. I had, 
by reason of my circumstances, to live in 
New York City, and so the roof of my 
apartment house was the change of cli- 
mate prescribed. For a period of eight 
months I spent twelve hours a day lying 
in a steamer chair on that roof, and it was 
there that I wrote my first novel. The 
winter was severe that year, as it has a 
way of being in Manhattan, and the roof 
of 501 Fifth Avenue was often covered 
with snow. I wore gloves, and mittens 
over the gloves, and wrote eighty thou- 
sand words with a lead pencil up on that 
snow-clad city peak. The novel, inciden- 
tally, found a publisher. By which I mean no brag beyond 
pointing out that I could and did keep on with my work. 
Two hours a day were spent indoors, receiving friends, and 
so on. I even gave, during that winter, a costume party, 
to which I went in the character of Madame Récamier, for 
a part of the treatment was that on days when I ran any 
temperature I was to lie down and not get up until the 
temperature departed. So life, you see, for such a patient 
need not be all hardship. At the end of the eight months 
I weighed one hundred and thirty pounds and was con- 
sidered well enough to move about occasionally. 

Now here are the rules I followed: 

I. Never under any circumstances or in any weather 
remain in a room or a conveyance where all the windows 
are closed. Never. 

II. Never walk an unnecessary step if you have even 
half a degree of rectal temperature. Lie down. The fever 
will pass, and next day, most likely, you can move 
about in moderation. Take the temperature twice daily. 

III. Eat no sweets. That seems a curious rule, but it is 
a vastly important one. Eggs and milk, green vegetables, 
simple meats cooked plainly, and fruit in moderation make 
the best diet, supplemented by thoroughly cooked cereals. 

IV. Take no medicines. Especially no cough medicines. 
Iimplore you. During the two years of my illness the only 
medicine I took was an occasional dose of old-fashioned 
sirup of rhubarb, as required. 

V. Don’t cough. I know that sounds like nonsense, but 
it can be done. Fully 50 per cent of any cough is habit, 
and coughing, once you permit yourself to start, spreads 
worse than poison ivy when you scratch it. Concentrate 
on not coughing. When you feel the cough coming con- ' 
tent yourself with a mild “Ahem!” You can positively 
control it if you will use your will power. The rack of 
uncontrolled coughing soon becomes uncontrollable, and 
the resultant exhaustion will be your worst handicap. 
Don’t sneer at this last recommendation. It is feasible, 
and of incalculable help. 

VI. Keep occupied and happy. You can’t get avoirdupois 
without poise. 
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That is absolutely all I did. In two and a half years I 
was completely cured, and so fat that I had to reduce. 

Now the second cause of chronic thinness to which I have 
referred, I know less about. Come to think of it, I have 
been spared a lot of troubles, thank heaven! But I do 
know that there are a lot of fancy acids which you ought 
to have in your stomach, and that somehow or other there 
was an oversight concerning them when some people were 
assembled at the plant. 

To remedy this condition you can take powders and 
things, and in time the trouble with your carburetor will 
be corrected. 

However, I have, though a woman, long endeavored to 
confine myself to talking only of things which I know 
about—that is, except when asking questions. Your 
doctor is better equipped to tell you all about it, and he 
will probably write a little chemical shorthand on a slip of 
paper, the way they do, and say five dollars please, as is 
only natural. 

And then you will be free to go and give the drugstore 
man the prescription and the rest of your money, and 
after that you will in all probability begin to get fat on 
ordinary food. 

I am not kidding about the doctors, God bless ’em! I 
am merely pointing out that essential acids are something 
which I have known to be acquired by the overly thin, and 
that their lack of development, or disappearance, generally 
comes about through the use of improper foods and care- 
less habits of life. 

All sane and really sensible people now go to their 
dentist twice a year for an examination. They go in fear 
and trembling that the doe will find a little work for him- 
self, but if they go regularly they soon discover that a little 
work is all he ever does find, for an dunce of prevention 
goes a mighty long way in a profession where fillings are 
weighed by the gram. And why shouldn’t this go for the 
medicos too? 

Of course we all hate to do it in either case unless we 
actually have a pain or a complaint of some sort. But 
just stop and consider what a grand thing it would be to 
know you are in good health. The improvement in one’s 
psychology would repay the office fees, for a lot of worry 
is wasted over ills which are purely imaginary. Why not 
go and let the doc reassure you so that you will be free to 
worry about something else? The human race would soon 
become physically perfect if we would 
only have our bodies looked over, to be _ 
sure they were in good running order, 
with as much regularity as we put our 
automobiles into the shop for the same 
purpose. No reasonable owner would 
expect even a flivver to run more than 
six months without watchful care, and 
yet that same flivver owner will let his 
body go without proper greasing, ad- 
justment, taking up, or even burning 
out the carbon, until he absolutely has 
to. As for knocks and squeaks, the 
common practice is to let ’°em go as long 
as the old body will run at all. 


The Proper Diet 


F YOU are, however, perfectly healthy 

except for the fact of being under- 
weight, it may be that you are one of 
the many who believe the way to grow 
heavier is to eat certain foods which are 
erroneously although popularly sup- 
posed to be fattening. 

I know a girl in that class who wanted 
to plump up a bit and so she went on a 
fattening diet. In the morning she ate 
a couple of bananas and some sweet 
buns with sugar frosting and butter. 
For lunch she went around to Murphy’s 
Fountain and had a couple of Murphy’s 
French pastries and an ice-cream soda. 
Then for dinner she got mommer to 
provide candied sweet potatoes, plum 
puddings, pies, cakes and waffles. Be- 
tween times she stoked up with candy. 
At the end of a couple of months she was 
a skeleton. 

Now the truth of the matter is that a 
diet consisting exclusively of sweets and 
starches is one of the worst things a thin 
person can indulge in. The case in point 
was consistently creating an acid in her 
stomach which precluded proper diges- 
tion. This would have happened with 
almost any one type of food if that food 
had been eaten to the exclusion of all 
others. Milk contains a larger assort- 
ment of the various elements requisite 
to a balanced diet than any other single 
item, but milk alone will not make a 
normal person fat. There are certain 


things which I would advise cutting out if you are serious 
about not liking your slimness, and here is a list of them: 


FORBIDDEN 

All pastry. 

Candies, excepting chocolate or milk chocolate in mod- 
eration, and that only in place of dessert, after meals. 

Ice-cream sodas and fountain drinks containing charged 
water. 

Synthetic fruit drinks. 

Bananas. 

Cake. 

Rich sauces on ice cream. 

Rich sauces on meat. 

Highly spiced sauces. 

Relishes, such as pickles, green olives, chili sauce, 
catchup and other meat sauces. 

Russian and Roquefort salad dressing. 

Fresh pork, dried beef, canned meat and canned fish. 

Pickled tripe, pigs’ feet, calves’ head. 

Liver, kidneys, brains, sweetbreads and other innards. 

Raw meats. 

Pickled fish, lobster and crab. 

Cole slaw. 

All but a very little raw or canned fruit. 

Fritters, waffles, griddlecakes, hot breads. 

Fried foods. 


Above all, avoid richness in cooking. Thickened gravies, 
sweets, starches in excess are fatal. And lay off of candy. 
Folks have heard a lot about fat being undigested food. 
And a great deal of surplus fat comes from just exactly 
that cause. But no wholesome meat can be put on your 
bones unless you first of all digest what you eat, and cake, 
candy and many of the starches are not digestible under 
certain conditions. I’m not saying they are not pleasant. 
I don’t myself like a big box of homemade fudge much 
more than I do my right eye, but I also have a pretty good 
notion of what it does to my tummy if it is given the oppor- 
tunity. Rich eating may bloat you if you keep it up long 
enough, but it will never give you your normal weight. 

There are still a few enjoyable things left on the menu, 
however. You may have all you need of anything on this 
next list, but don’t stuff yourself. Just remember that you 
are not preparing yourself for the market—that is, not 





And Then She Decided to be Thin 


unless you are the skinny daughter of an impatient Ori- 
ental parent. And even if you were attempting to land a 
job as fat lady in a circus, stuffing wouldn’t speed things 
along. 

Kat until you are satisfied, and then stop. Don’t over- 
eat. “Let,’’ as the poet says, “good digestion wait on 
appetite.”” And don’t ever forget that you must assimi- 
late what you take aboard. 


PERMITTED 

Milk. 

Eggs. 

Bacon, much bacon; this may be fried. 

All cereals with cream and sugar. 

Baked potatoes. 

Macaroni with cheese, not with tomato. 

Baked beans. 

Rice. 

Butter, of course. 

Chicken, chops, steaks, lamb, beef. 

Ripe olives. 

Fish. 

Grapes. 

Oysters and clams, not fried. 

Green corn, peas, beans, squash, spinach, okra, carrots, 
beets or any fresh vegetables, creamed or plain. 

Bread of any kind, except newly baked hot breads. 
Gluten, whole-wheat or Graham breads are preferable. 

Mayonnaise dressing. 

Peanuts or peanut butter. 

Rice pudding, baked custards, tapioca, rennet, plain 
ice cream. 


What and When to Drink 


(AURRINE yourself to these desserts, supplemented by an 
occasional bite of sweet chocolate. And don’t you dast 
to go and jazz those puddings up with a lot of spice and 
sugar and fancy sauces! Make ’em in boiled custard or 
rich milk only. A few currants or raisins may be added 
if desired. As a matter of fact, nuts, raisins and dried 
figs are about as good a dessert as one could wish for, and 
are extremely desirable for the would-be fat. Stewed 
prunes are good too, or any other home-cooked stewed 
fruit. I said stewed, not preserved. 

When you lean up against the soda 
fountain you are to remain on the 
wagon. Three drinks are to constitute 
your entire repertoire, and the first of 
these is milk. The second is malted 
milk, and the third is fresh orangeade 
made with plain water. 

Which leads naturally to drinking 
with your meals. And drinking at any 
time leads, even nowadays, to the sub- 
ject of alcohol. Now the first thing I 
want to say about alcohol is that where 
you are concerned it is out. Very likely 
you have heard that itis fattening. It is 
not. It will merely bloat you. In acid 
cases alcohol is most injurious, and in 
tubercular patients the use of it is a 
fatal mistake. It increases tempera- 
ture, gives a false stimulation, inducing 
unwarranted exertion, and is in every 
way objectionable. To the skinny 
dieter it is of no help, for it merely 
creates an abnormal appetite for food 
and induces the eating of more than 
the system can properly take care of. 
Lay off of all alcohol, even if you are 
able to get it. 

Drinking water is another matter, 
but water must be taken in moderation 
at mealtimes. Don’t swill your food 
around in it, for if you do the gastric 
juices won’t get a chance to do their 
duty by their country. Take one glass 
of water with your meal and try to 
remember to drink a quart between 
meals, 

And by the way, don’t eat between 
meals unless you do it at stated hours. 
What I mean to say is, don’t go around 
nibbling at things. No candy or crack- 
ers in the pockets. This habit annoys 
your friends and it won’t make you fat. 
All it will do is to spoil your appetite 
for your three squares a day. But if 
you comfortably can, take a glass of 
milk and a cracker in midmorning and 
a moderate tea in midafternoon. Don’t 
eat cheap bakery foods at these times; 
take a malted milk or a bit of standard 
sweet chocolate and a ripe orange or 
apple, if you prefer them. But shun 
the intricacies and the elaborations 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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quite young. He did not belong to the type that sits 

on the front seat of an omnibus. His nature was too 
retiring. He sat behind and did not complain when the 
flying sparks from the pipes and cigarettes of the gallant 
and debonair passengers in front took refuge in his eyes. 
He was too forbearing. His wardrobe spoke his character 
in simple phrase. It intoned the word “sobriety.” Within 
were fifteen suits, but only two suitings. His ties were 
numerous, but in pattern identical. They had no pattern. 
On a shelf in his dressing room were seventeen pairs of 
shoes as closely resembling one another as the members of 
a temperance society. 

He had got into a groove. His favorite sitting room in 
the flat was lined with bookcases from floor to ceiling. 
He read everything—good, bad or indifferent. To him 
books filled the place adventure occupies in the mind of 
the average man of thirty-five. Also they were his friends, 
his enemies, his source of enlightenment or despair. He 
was on excellent terms with a number of sturdy figures in 
literature—men and women, too—who in real life would 
have paralyzed him into instant speechlessness. Speech 
was always a difficulty with John Harvey. Words are 
winged, and, alas, he did not possess skill as a fowler. 
When occasion arose and he had the will to talk, behold 
his sentences died stillborn. 
But he could talk uncom- 
monly pleasant stuff to per- 
sons who had no interest in 
listening. Men who laid 
carpets or cleaned windows, 
women whose mouths were 
full of pins while they fitted 
loose covers to chairs and 
sofas—to such as these he 
was eloquent. But of what 
avail? 

Silence makes for loneli- 
ness, and he was desper- 
ately lonely, although he 
would never admit it even 
to himself. To allay the 
poignancy of loneliness he 
indulged in a secret vice, 
and like all other vices it 
grew upon him and was his A nn 
master. He became a de- 
votee of the movies—se- 
cretly at first, but later with 
growing brazenness. The 
movies became part of his 
life far more readily than 
the theater could have. The 
lowered lights gave rise to 
private thoughts, and it was pleasant to 
him to see in this mysterious art the entire 
gamut of emotions being ranged without 
a single spoken word. It provided com- 
forting reflections, it offered a welcome 


QJ este HARVEY was preternaturally old, but really 
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and a refuge to the inarticulate. Re 


Particularly was he attached to pictures of 
unhappy foundlings who married into very: well- 
furnished rooms. Their courageous ascent from 
melancholy and uncharitable surroundings to an 
approved finale in which nothing but their curls 
could be seen, storming against some good man’s breast, 
was an unfailing source of delight to John Harvey. It 
sent him home to his lonely flat feeling right with the 
world. It was only the screen maiden whose eyes he dared 
to meet. In their company his courage was immense. He 
could look them squarely in the face, even when, to express 
the immensity of their emotions, the projector had need 
to multiply their normal proportions by eight diameters. 
In real life a close-up would have filled him with terror, 
but at the cinema he accepted it unflinchingly and his sym- 
pathies were aroused in direct ratio to the grief or gladness 
reproduced. He found the spectacle of eyes that measured 
three feet across and shed half-pint tears was particularly 
moving. 

But these intimacies taught him no lesson of valor 
which he might apply to everyday life. In female com- 
pany he remained as self-conscious and retiring as hereto- 
fore. Ina crowded railway carriage he would offer his seat 
only to women of advanced middle age, for he did not dare 
to meet the grateful or reproachful glances of the fair. 
Here was a failure of courage, not of chivalry, since the 
agony he suffered while remaining seated drove needles of 
remorse into his very foundations. 

The flat in which he lived was comfortable and expen- 
sive, but not so stoutly built as to exclude all neighborly 
sounds. Thus, when the youngest daughter of the tenant 
below, inspired by hopes of a musical career, embarked 
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“Tes My Motto, Sir, and it 
Was Your Father’s Before 
Me. Cups and Kisses—Live 
Hard and Die Game.’’ 

“Disgusting!’’ Said John 

Harvey Sternily 


upon five-finger exercises, her occasional failures to strike 
the right note were as audible in John Harvey’s study as in 
her mother’s drawing-room. If both windows chanced to 
be open at the same time he could hear the words passing 
between pupil and teacher, the slaps provoked and the 
shrill protests. 

“Mon Dieu! ’Ow must I often tell you to keep up the 
wrists?’’ Whack! 

“Woaow! You're a horrid beastly beast! I hate you. 
I hate all mam’zelles! I wish I was dead!” 

Tears. 

Then John Harvey would close the window, because he 
did not like tears. 

But the sounds that came from above were very dif- 
ferent. Quiet footfalls, bath water, chair springs that 
squeaked luxuriously, softly closed doors—and never any 
voices. 

John Harvey decided that the tenant above must be a 
man after his own heart. Their hours of rising and of 
retirement synchronized, and in all sorts of silent ways 
their lives seemed cut from a single pattern. He had never 
seen the man, never tried to see him, but he devoted an 
extraordinary amount of time to thinking and making up 
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stories about him. They were 
attractive stories, too, which 
invested the mysterious un- 
known with honor and with 
virtue. 

Often John Harvey would 
suddenly cease reading, cock an 
ear at the ceiling and listen, with 
smiling content, to the faint 
sounds which percolated 
through from above. It eased 
his solitude to reflect that a fel- 
low creature was occupying just 
such a room as his, following, 
perhaps, the same pursuits; 
killing, perhaps, the same idle 
unproductive hours; sharing, 
perhaps, the same queer and 
wistful loneliness. 

“T’ve half a mind to drop in 
on the fellow one of these days,” 
mused John. “Still, I suppose 
I never shall.” 

Half-a-mind is a retrogressive 
state. Itseldom has been known 
to mount a flight of steps. 

John Harvey was the despair 
of Roberts, his manservant. 
Roberts was an heirloom, part 
of the personal estate of John Harvey’s father. 
He started his career as a small silk-hatted, 
powdered-haired youth, who rode with folded 
arms on the box of the Harvey barouche, and 
rose at last to the post of confidential valet. 
Unlike his son, the late Mr. Harvey was a bit 
of a blade; he had a roving eye, a pretty taste 
for neckwear in Spitalfields silk, and an aston- 
ishing capacity for remaining unmoved in the 
presence of mixed drinks. 

That John had failed to follow in his father’s 
footsteps was matter for lasting reproach with 
Roberts. He did not understand such conti- 
nence and could not tolerate the spectacle of 
youth wasted without excesses. As a man who 
held somewhat Oriental views on the subject 
of women, he felt called upon to protest. He 
had done so before, but this did not discourage 
a fresh attempt. 

He chose an afternoon when spring 
was peeping over the edge of its winter 
coverlet and the sparrows in the square 
below were celebrating the occasion with 
appropriate song. 

“Begging your pardon, sir, but to see 
you sitting here day after day—grow- 
ing older, sir, and nothing happening, 
sir—breaks my heart, sir.” 

John was nothing if not oblique. 

‘Roberts,’ he replied, “I’ve a fancy 
I should like a crumpet for tea.” 

“T’ll look to it, sir, though I believe them to be out of 
season. But as a 

“An Easter cake would do,” said John. 

Roberts drew a deep breath. 

“T was about to remark, sir 

John fidgeted. 

“Surely this is very poor coal they are sending us.” 

“Very poor, sir. To claim the privilege of many years’ 
service, it does seem a pity to me, sir, you spend so much 
of your time alone.” 

John raised his head sharply and listened. 

“Yes, sir??? ; 

John shook his head. 

“No, no; I thought I heard the chap who lives in the 
flat above; but it wasn’t x 

He picked up a poker and stirred the embers in the 
grate. Roberts stuck to his guns. 

“T had the offer to-day of a puppy, sir. Very compan- 
ionable beasts, puppies. I thought, sir, you might fancy a 
puppy?” 

“No, just a crumpet, thanks,” said John. “Nothing 
more.” 

It was hopeless to argue with such a man, but the gal- 
lant Roberts made a final effort. 

“Properly speaking, sir, woman is man’s true com- 
panion. I am speaking again on privilege, and as a man 
who has been married himself on sundry occasions.” 

John Harvey shivered protestingly; the Mormonish 
characteristics of his servant had always provided him 
with uneasy sensations. 

“T dare say all that is very modern and true,’ he re- 
plied, ‘“‘but I find the subject disturbing.” 
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“Tt does a gentleman good to be disturbed, sir.’’ 

John checked the interruption with a raised forefinger. 

“The world as I see it is divided into two classes—men 
who live for themselves, and men who share themselves 
with the other sex. They might be classified under the 
headings Bibliophiles and Polygamists. As to which is 
the more ideal state I would be reluctant to decide, since 
for my own part I know nothing about women and have 
never had the temerity to investigate my loss.” 

Roberts wound up the argument with an eighteenth- 
century ring. 

“Well, sir, it’s my opinion that a man can’t, properly 
speaking, call himself a man till he’s drunk three bottles 
at a sitting and had his arm round the waists of a dozen 
wenches.”’ 

Scenting interruption and banishment he proceeded 
swiftly. ‘It’s my motto, sir, and it was your father’s 
before me. Cups and kisses—live hard and die game.”’ 

“Disgusting!” said John Harvey sternly. “Go away 
and never come back in that frame of mind again.” 

“Begging your pardon, sir,” said Roberts, and retired, 
fighting. 

As he reached the door an electric bell sounded, followed 
by a timid knock. 

“T am out,” said John, and disappeared behind the 
covers of a gigantic volume of Burton’s Arabian N ights. 
In the circumstances it was an unhappy choice of litera- 
ture. A particularly lurid paragraph catching his eye 
drove him hastily to restore the book to its place in the 
shelves. 

A shaft of late-afternoon sunlight pricked a pattern of 
spring upon the maroon walls, caught the facets of a cut- 
glass bowl and blew a spray of rainbows across the ceiling. 

The bell rang again and presently Roberts returned. 
He said, ‘Sir, there’s ey 

“T told you I was out,” replied John. 

“A young lady.” 

“T am still out, Roberts.” 

“She wishes to see you, sir; seems to expect to see you.” 

“Expect? Roberts, I am more than ever out.” 

“Very good, sir, but I’m afraid she’ll be disappointed.” 

John hesitated. 

“Who is this young lady?” he asked. 

Roberts said he had no idea. Thought she was from the 
country; had that wistful look of a country girl, 





‘She Raised Her Chin, Their Faces Were Onty a Few Inches Apart, 


“H’m!” said John. “I don’t like to send her away. 
Roberts, do you think I should be safe in seeing this young 
person?”’ 

Roberts’ smile was paternal. ' 

“T think it would do you good, sir.” 

John Harvey looked up for guidance, and there were 
such a lot of rainbows on the ceiling. 

“Show her in,’”’ said he. 

He was quite unprepared for what was to follow. He 
had risen with the vague intention of securing a large book 
behind which he might retire in case of need. He never did 
look where he was going; not a week in the year went by but 
that he ran into a lamp-post, the back of a cart or some 
other obstruction; it was the penalty of watching his feet 
rather than their direction. 

Roberts’ announcement, “Miss Mary Merrow,” must 
have synchronized with the girl’s entrance. She came in 
with a sort of run, and John, who was not fitted with 
efficient brakes, walked straight into her. 

It was a most unfortunate introduction. 

Stammering awkwardly he stumbled back a few paces, 
bumped into a bookcase and stood aghast. Roberts had 
gone out and closed the door. In the center of the room 
stood Mary Merrow, rather breathless and blinking her 
eyes very fast indeed. 

She presented an astonishing picture. It would be diffi- 
cult to describe what. 

She had a great deal of hair—wayward and curly— 
which was enjoying a riot beneath an absurd little Mer- 
cury cap. Her skirt was very short; she wore very large 
black boots and white stockings, which rucked and stood 
in urgent need of suspendering. Round her neck was a 
ridiculous fur boa, with the ends hanging down behind. 
It looked more likea compress. She had a white blouse with 
a blue rosette pinned to the left breast and a pair of care- 
fully mended white cotton gloves. In her left hand she 
carried, by a ring that protruded from the top, a large 
square parcel, done up in oil cloth. The conformation of 
this parcel and the ring by which it was held suggested the 
accommodation of a wild beast in captivity. 

The girl’s expression was baffling—at the same time 
familiar. It contained a happy mixture of expectation and 
awe. She did not appear to be in any way embarrassed 
by the oddness of her attire; on the contrary, she seemed 
quite satisfied about that. 





John Harvey was thunderstruck; he could not believe 
his senses. He touched the bookcase to reassure himself 
that he was in his own study and not at the cinema. For 
the first time in his life he realized the meaning of a “film 
descending on the eyes.” It was the only explanation. 
He had seen Mary Pickford in Daddy Longlegs, Polly- 
anna, Soapsuds and a score of other screen plays. Se- 
cretly, too, he had loved her. As we know, the spectacle 
of beauty arrayed in rags and her father’s boots had 
never failed to touch him with romance. But as a prosaic 
and practical young man, of sane convictions, he had never 
believed such characters had real existence—that lovely 
orphans with a passion for tamed rabbits, and with stock- 
ings that refused to keep up, had any being outside the 
range of the cinema. The discovery of his mistake was 
staggering. 

She stood in the middle of the room blinking and breath- 
ing very fast. 

Something would have to be done. John took a grip on 
himself and spoke. 

“T—er—Miss Merrow—that is to say—how do youdo?”’ 

“Thank you very much,” said Mary, as artless as you 
please. 

It was difficult. 

“Oh!” said John. “I see. Um! Please forgive me— 
I—er—wasn’t for the moment expecting—that is—er—you 
wish to see me?” 

“Yes, please.”’ She nodded. 

Her simplicity gave him a measure of self-confidence. 

“Well, here I am—at least, I think so.” The sentence 
ended there. He started afresh one. “Do you sit down— 
I mean will—won’t you sit down?” 

And again Mary said, “Thank you very much.” 

Dash it! The girl talked like a subtitle. 

He put a chair for her and took another himself, an- 
nouncing as he sat down, “My name is John Harvey.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?’”’ said she. 

Assuming she had regarded his:name as an observation 
on the weather, he politely subscribed, “Very for the time 
of year.” 

“T know,” said Mary. 

She had pulled off her gloves and was rolling them into a 
ball. Her hands were surprisingly smooth and white. 
John marveled at that. He found himself watching them. 

(Continued on Page 176) 





It Was John Harvey’s First Experience of a Close-Up, and it Shook Him 
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a small and rather plump West Highland terrier, 
born in Surrey and largely bred in London, the little 
dog did it quite well, his master thought. Balliol lay on 
the baking turf below the veranda and horribly growled at 
the village of Rawling’s Hope; at the vast and placid 
valley beyond the trickle of white wooden houses; at the 
Rawling sawmill, which wailed on the edge of a shimmer- 
ing basin in whose waters great logs were rolling with an 
animal laziness. In his growl he defied this valley of the 
Pennsylvania hills, with all its lumberjacks, their dogs, 
their offspring and their rattlesnakes. He was magnificent. 
It seemed to Noel Bretherton that his pet was trying to 
wave his tail. The young Englishman stood on the steps 
admiring Balliol, whose growl swelled as an engine slid 
to view on the narrow track by the dammed basin, towing 
three flat cars covered with logs. Men swarmed from the 
waterside and the huge trunks began to splash into the 
basin as chains were loosed. Fluffs of spray were tossed 
into the fierce sunlight and Balliol barked. 

“Yes, dear heart,” said Noel; “that’s quite all right 
when you’re half a mile from the trenches. If one of those 
logs happened to light on you, though ie 

Balliol stopped his noise. A large black tomcat came 
sauntering easily about the house of gray flint, from the 
stables, and approached in a composed but ambiguous 
gait. The terrier paddled up and nosed Noel’s boots. 

“Just so,” Noel told him; “you're a respectable Eng- 
lish household dog, old thing, and you don’t know any- 
thing of that fellow’s antecedents. He has a bad eye. 
Come along. We’ll write letters.” 

But the logs splashing into the basin kept Noel’s stare 
for a moment. He looked with a sort of pity at this 
process. Men hauled the turning bulks to the margin, 
using long poles. A spiked chain caught the cedar and 
pine lengths and dragged them up a runway into the 
droning mill, to a swift assassination under saws. The 
spinal stream of this valley flowed into the basin under a 
bridge of whitewashed timber, and more logs came sailing 
on its brightness. The pool was dense with floating wood. 
On the farther shore boys were visible as pink dots, diving 
from the bank, and some ran carelessly on the logs, chasing 
each other. A smell of massacred cedar hung in the heat, 
and mist darkened the valley’s depth. 

“‘Stunning,”’ said Noel. 

He lounged into a chair, let Balliol climb his leg, and 
began a note to his father, using the broad rail of the 
veranda as a desk, aware of the cat observing 
him from the slope of lawn. He wrote: 


Bena was pretending to be a savage beast. For 





RAWLING’s HopE, PENNSYLVANIA, July 12th. 


Dear Parent: Sanford Rawling motored down to 
Oil City very early this morning and I am left in 
possession of the Rawling territories, powers and 
dominions. It is a ghastly responsibility for one who 
has been here only three days. I perceive that this is 
a feudal state which has got lost in the United States. 
I feel rather like a medieval clerk whose lord has gone 
to the Crusades on short notice. A deputation 
of savage old women arrived while I was shav- 
ing, to complain that the village butcher is 
profiteering in pork. While I was at breakfast 
came an old patriarch who is supreme boss 
of the sawmill, swearing terribly that some- 
one has been raiding the dynamite which they 
use to blast out rocks for logging paths. Then 
a Swede lumberjack at least nine furlongs tall 
came pounding in with some woeful yarn 
about hisforeman,. Sanford’s father isin New 
England somewhere and Sanford is in com- 

lete charge of the place. These people treat 
fim as God, absolutely, although they call 
him San. 


I am a fearful failure as a deputy deity, and ee: 


am growing nervous. The Rawling cat ob- 

viously suspects me of intentions to run away 

with four hundred square miles of valuable 

timber and the house, which has six bath- 

rooms and is lit electrically although it is fif- 

teen miles from the railroad. Three giants 

are approaching from the village. They 

probably want me to decide which one of them is to marry 
Gertie Jones. Women are rather scarce hereabouts. 


He halted his pen. Balliol scrambled down the steps 
and went to meet the three tall men, whose overalls were 
peculiarly foul below shirts of black muslin. Noel braced 
himself. He had been taking messages for Sanford Rawling 
all day. The men stooped over Balliol’s pale fur and two 
of them stayed so. 

The tallest came swinging his naked dirty arms up the 
steps and said cordially, beaming at Noel, “Hey, they say 
San’s went to Oil City?” 

“Right,” said Noel; ‘“he’ll be back late to-night.” 

“Well, dog-gone,’”’ the caller drawled, ‘“‘and I wanted a 
gun.” 

He squatted on the planks and wiped his face with a 
filthy wrist. A mixed smell of oil, sweat and acids swelled 
in the veranda. He took a peaked black cap from his 
head and released a mass of curly black hair. Under his 



























































“Oh, Shut Upt’’? Said Noel. 

“You're Not Enlightening. I 

Confide in Youand YouSqueak 
Like a Beastly Seagult"’ 


mottlings of coal and grease he was extravagantly handsome, 
young, white skinned. He gazed at Noel with bright blue 
eyes and announced, “‘Iain’t had time to come up and meet 
you yet. I’m Nate Sears. Those are my brothers. They’re 
twins. Hey, kids, you’ll get his dog all dirty. . . . We 
run the train.” 

The twins tramped up the steps with Balliol trotting 
between their shoes of soiled canvas, and looked at Noel 
placidly. They were not so long or so handsome as Nate 
Sears, and their twinship was startling. It was obvious 
that they ran the logging train. They must take turns in 
shoveling coal for the engine. They might be eighteen. 
Noel murmured “ How d’you do?” and the twins nodded 
politely. Then they sat down to play with Balliol. Balliol’s 
vanity bloomed under their caresses. He sent haughty 
little barks to the calm cat on the lawn. 

“It’s a good pup,” Nate Sears said, loading a pipe from 
Noel’s tobacco pouch on the arm of the chair. “Well, say. 
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You give me one of San’s guns, will you? Tell him I took 
it ’cause old Conor’s actin’ nasty. He’s been whistlin’ that 
damn tune all week. Last night the kids was sleepin’ out- 
side ’cause it was so hot in the house and they heard him 
whistlin’ by the bridge. SoI needa gun.” He lit his pipe. 

Noel lit a cigarette and tossed two more to the twins. 
Here was a young and healthy male, sensible enough to 
be trusted with the logging train and allowed at large, 
inviting him to hand over arevolver—gun meant revolver— 
by reason of the acts of Conor. Who was Conor? 

“You mean that this Conor—er—is dangerous?” 

“Sure!’? said Nate Sears. ‘‘Damn dangerous! When 
San asked him if he was goin’ to make a fight of it if we 
came back from Oil City he said he wouldn’t lay a hand on 
us. And he ain’t tried to. We’ve been back a week. But 
he ain’t spoke to none of us, and he’s whistlin’ that tune. 
And the kids say he was whistlin’ round our place last 
night. Conor’s a good shot for a left-handed man.” 

The less-soiled twin said shyly, “Hey, Nate; he dunno 
what you're talkin’ about.” And the murkier twin nodded. 

Nate Sears drawled, ‘‘Oh, mebbe he don’t! It’s this 
way. Conor raised her. She’s an orphan. He was goin’ 
to marry her, see? Only she run off with me. We was in 
Oil City all June boardin’ with an aunt I have down there. 
But she and the twins got awful homesick, see? They 
hadn’t never lived nowheres but here, see? So I phoned 
San to see how Conor’d act if we come back. And Conor 
said he wouldn’t lay hands on us—which don’t mean there 
ain’t revolvers—so we come back. She didn’t come. She’s 
with this aunt I’ve got in Oil City. She wrote Conor to 
say she was sorry, and like that, and he ain’t wrote her 
nothin’. I don’t want her back here unless I see that 
Conor ain’t goin’ to be nasty. Only, she’s homesick. He 
killed his second wife, see?” 

““Oh,’”’ said Noel, ‘“‘he did?” 

“Sure! He caught her holdin’ hands with a Danish 
feller, and killed her. He’s kind of jealous in his disposi- 
tion,” Nate Sears explained. He rubbed some soot from 
the rosy bloom of his left cheek and pondered. “Say! 
Mamma took me to the funeral. That Dane was an awful 
sight in his coffin. I seen remains in France that put me 
in mind of him. Of course I’m some bigger’n Conor, but I 
dunno exactly could I lick him or not.” 

The twins said comfortably in twin voices, “Sure you 
could, Nate,’’ as if this had been much discussed at home. 
Balliol barked. 

“But this fellow has given San his word to—to keep his 
hands off you?” 

“Yeh. Only he keeps on whistlin’, see?” 

A twin murmured, ‘‘He don’t understand about Conor 
whistlin’, Nate.” 

“Oh! Well, when he takes to whistlin’ it’s what you’d 
call a bad sign. I ain’t got a thing against Conor, see? 
He’s a nice feller but when he’s mad. And he’s awful mad. 
And just as mad at the kids as me, see? ’Cause they’re my 
brothers.” 

The twins seemed highly gratified. Twin grins appeared 
under their dirty noses. They sat patting Balliol and 
looked at Noel in a pleased way. 

One of them observed, ‘“‘ We was sleepin’ out last night. 
On a blanket. Down by the water. We could hear 
Conor whistlin’. If he’d got a gun with him he could of 
plugged us.” , 

“?*Cause it was bright starlight,”’ said the other twin. 

“Where do you lads live?” 

Nate Sears stood up and pointed. “Across the pond. 
Over where them kids are swimmin’. That’s our house 
where the big tree sticks up. See?” 

Noel saw a tree that soared far above the general green 
across the basin, but verdurous shadow hid any house. He » 
said “Oh!” and watched the pink points which were boys 
on the margin of the water. What in law and order should 
one do? What would Sanford Rawling do? 

“You think this is liable to end in a shooting?” 

“Conor keeps on whistlin’,” said Nate Sears; ‘“‘and that 
means he’s boilin’ mad. I’ll take one of San’s guns. You 
be sure to tell him I took it.””, He went tramping through 
the wide doors of the house and sang out to the English 
butler inside, ‘Hey, Cooper, expect you’re feelin’ awful 
sassy now you got an English feller to wait on!” He 
laughed against the servant’s horrified mumble. 

Noel blushed. The twins finished their cigarettes and 
threw them away with uniform jerks of grimy hands. One 
said, “Nate got a medal in the Army for shootin’,” and 
the other added, ‘“‘He could thrash Conor. He ain’t so 
heavy, but he can hit awful hard.” 

“Just who is Conor?”’ 

They said responsively, ‘Bosses the gang down to the 
runway. He’s a old Irishman.” 

“And he’s been married before?” 

“Oh, sure. Three times. Two of ’em died. He ain’t 
lucky with women. He was goin’ to marry her, but he’s 
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such a lot older. ’N then she wanted to get married with 
Nate. So we run off to Oil City. Second of June.” 

A thud shook the trumpet vines of the veranda. Noel 
jumped from his chair. A boom spread across the valley 
and a finger of smoke wagged from remote crests of the 
trees. 

The twins peered off at the display and one said tran- 
quilly, “‘Blastin’ rocks out for the new piece of the rail- 
way. Say, someone’s been stealin’ dynamite out of the 
storeroom to the tool house. Hey, how much’d a pup like 
this cost?’ 

“TI think I gave ten guineas—fifty dollars—for him.” 

The twins looked sadly at Balliol. Nate Sears came out 
of the house with a hunk of chocolate cake in one hand and 
an automatic revolver in the other. Guns were kept in a 
closet beside the butler’s pantry. The engine driver 
beamed upon Noel and said, “Hey, Cooper says your 
father’s a lord! How did he get that way?” 

“TIt—it runs in the family,”’ said Noel, groping for an 
American phrase. 

“Well, damn if it ain’t interestin’,” Nate Sears re- 
marked. He slipped the revolver inside his black shirt. 
It planed a smudge of coal from his white chest. “Well, 
you tell San I’ve took this. Come on, kids. We got to 
put the engine to bed.” 

“One minute,” said Noel. “I—I’m quite strange here, 
you know. Would Mr. Rawling let you have that re- 
volver?” 

“Oh, sure! Yeh! San told me if Conor got to actin’ 
snorty he’d give mea gun. He knows I won’t use it unless 
I got to. Y’see,” he finished, having swallowed the last 
of the cake, “I ain’t sore on Conor. He’s a nice old feller. 
But he’s all upset about her marryin’ me. He ain’t any 
children, see? I expect that’s what’s the matter. And 
he probably loved her. Come along, kids.” 

Tags of shadow floated on the turf alongside the 
striding legs of the Sears family. They marched down the 
driveway to the road and into’the shady village. Balliol 
resumed his wolfhood and growled at the cat, which had 
gone to sleep under a Rose of Sharon bush. Noel said, 
“Tneredible!”’ 

He went to the butler’s pantry and found Cooper, a 
prim little cockney, reading a volume lettered, Manners 
and Rules of Good Society. Noel wanted to laugh. He 
asked, “Do you know this chap Sears, Cooper?” 


“Quite a pet of Mr. Sanford’s, sir. Very decent lad, 
I believe. Quite a commotion in the village when he ab- 
sconded with Conor’s intended, sir. She ’asn’t come back, 
I notice.” 

“And who’s this Conor?” 

The butler said less readily, “A very rough old fellow. 
A prize fighter formerly, sir. If I might suggest a 
He spread his fingers on the Rules of Good Society and 
gave a butler’s meek cough. 
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“Mr. Sanford has what you might call a most hextraor- 
dinary method of ’andling these people. I shouldn’t—if 
I were in your—predicament—sir ——” 

“You'd let it alone?” 

“Tf I might suggest, sir.” 

Noel thanked this burst of tact with a smile. The exiled 
apostle of good society bridled. Noel said, “Tell them to 
saddle a horse, please.’’ 

“Thank you, sir,’”’ said the butler with passion. 

Noel rode down the slope, thinking. Sanford would be 
back by midnight, and nothing would come of this before 
that hour. Should one do anything? He worried. It was 
comic. He imagined the flight of Nate Sears and the 
nameless bride, attended by the twins. And yet the girl 
was so frightened of Conor that she stayed in hot Oil City. 
She must be frightened! No girl would want to leave 
Nate Sears footloose where other women could sympathize 
with him. Another blast echoed. Noel could not see its 
source above the trees of the village. He let the horse 
walk past the smithy, where old men sat in the sunshine 
on a bench; past the closed schoolhouse; past the red- 
brick office of the Rawling Lumber Company. Children 
spotted the dust and chirped over Balliol, who had for- 
gotten his wolfishness and paced with dignity beside Noel’s 
horse. Outside this patch of dwelling was the forest, 
intricate, hot, solemn. 

The horse stopped, unbidden, in an open space by the 
basin. The engine was moving into a small roundhouse of 
mossy brick. It vanished, carrying Nate Sears. The twins 
beckoned to Noel from one of the emptied flat cars. He 
reined his mount and asked, “Which is Conor?” 

“Him in the blue shirt. With the black hat. Lookin’ 
at us,” said the twins. 

Ten men were pulling logs toward the wooden rim of the 
basin. The hooked poles splashed. The mounting chain of 





the runway caught and dragged, rattling. A man at the 
foot of the wooden trough seemed to watch the chain and 
its load of wood. His chest was prodigious in a blue shirt. 
He stood with pink fists on lean hips, and his cavernous 
hat brim hid his face. 

“Lookin’ at us,” a twin whispered. 

“Certainly,” said Noel. “If you lads look at him he’ll 
look at you. Don’t stare so.” 

The twins were abashed and swung their long legs fever- 
ishly. They muttered, ‘‘He keeps lookin’. He come right 
up to the engine, now, when Nate was cleaning her, an’ 
looked at Nate. Nate didn’t pay any attention. He’s 
whistlin’.”’ 

The hat brim rose a trifle and showed a shaved jaw, a 
pursed mouth. Conor might be whistling. The shrillness 
of blades chewing logs inside the mill drowned any noise 
less than a shout from the workers. Then the saws stopped. 
An inhuman lazy whistle came from the pipes of the 
shingled roof. The chain of the runway fell idle. The 
men’s voices gabbled as they straightened, and a sound of 
logs gently bumping came from the water. In this peace 
trembled an air, the sound of a jig whistled merrily. Balliol 
dropped a cedar chip and jumped over the grass to examine 
Conor’s shoes. A twin murmured, “Ain’t it funny? A 
dog’ll always run and talk at him. Look at that, now.” 

Balliol was hopping up and down before the whistler 
in exhibition of liking. The little dog’s white tail wagged. 
He was happy. He hopped, absurd and delightful. The 
twins giggled. A sense of utter inconsequence gripped 
Noel. This man might kill them. They gurgled because a 
dog liked him. He had probably doted on their brother’s 
wife and this jolly whistle was a note of defiance, rage, a 
growl at the world. Odd, frightfully odd. And yet two 
Danes had stabbed each other to death over a stolen shirt 
on the day before Noel’s coming into this upland. A smell 
of cedar drifted from the pool. Conor sat down on the 
moist planks and patted Balliol. Noel dismounted and 
gave his horse to the nearest twin. 

Balliol was in ecstasy, wriggling all over. This man 
knew how to pat him and did it amiably with his square 
fingers. Noel approached and deliberately clicked a spur 
on the wood. 

Conor looked up and easily said, “It’s a fine pup, sir,” 
in the most melodious way. 

(Continued on Page 172) 


“Conor's Gone Off Up the Valley. This Guy Seen Him Watkin’ Off Up Past the Graveyard. I Don’t Like That’’ 
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Us 





HE American 
troops al- 
ready en- 


gaged in the battle 
are the unanimous 
admiration of the 
whole French 
Army,’’ wrote Pe- 
tain to Pershing 
on June 6, 1918, 
referring to the fine 
performance of the 
Second American 
Division at Bois de 
Belleau and the 
Third Division’s 
prompt action in 
defense of the river 
crossings near 
Chateau-Thierry. 
‘“T therefore 
willingly accept 
the offer of all the 
units which you 
place at my dis- 
posal. The five 
United States 
divisions which are 
to come down from 
the British zone 
will be placed on 
calm sectors in the 
east, and as soon 
as possible each 
will hold a divi- 
sional sector.” 














This was all very 
fine; but still no 
move to indicate 
any intention of building up an American sector! Instead, 
every step seemed directed toward postponement of this 
project. For a long while this policy was partly inspired 
by doubt of what the Americans could do, and fear of 
intrusting a sector to them, but after the offensives of July 
there could linger no doubt in the French mind of the 
value of the Americans for fighting purposes, because they 
were from then on the shock troops of the toughest opera- 
tions. Yet even after July no effort was spared to delay 
operation by the American forces as an American Army 
under American command. 

At a meeting with Foch and General Weygand at the 
American General Headquarters in Chaumont on June 
seventeenth, Pershing reported that the War Depart- 
ment in Washington planned to call out enough men to 
place 3,000,000 troops in France by 
the end of March, 1919. To this the 


Some of the Men of the 314th Infantry, Composed of Pennsylvania Troops, After They Had Pushed the Germans 
Back More Than Four Miles in Less Than Twenty-four Hours 


that it would be a matter of a few weeks only. Later these 
regiments could be returned to American command for 
incorporation into American divisions—he felt sure this 
could be done the latter part of July or early in August— 
and he wanted Pershing to draw up a plan for the scheme. 

“We have two tasks facing us,’’ said Foch—‘‘to build 
up the British Army in man power, and second, to build up 
the morale of the French Army and in August assemble 
the American Army.” 

General Pershing’s answer was that he would study the 
proposal carefully with regard to the needs of the situation. 

About this time M. André Tardieu, French High Com- 
missioner to the United States, had one of his inspirations. 
Of all the Allied spokesmen M. Tardieu was ever the 
boldest in presenting demands and the most tireless in 
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instructing the 
American people 
in their duty. But 
then, he is an edi- 
tor. Writing to 
Pershing on June 
nineteenth he said: 
“Having been in- 
formed that eight 
new colored infan- 
try regiments are 
to be organized in 
the United States, 
I would greatly 
appreciate it if you 
would consider the 
possibility of plac- 
ing said regiments 
at the disposal of 
the French general 
staff. These regi- 
ments should thus 
be sent to France 
when their train- 
ing is sufficiently 
advanced... . . 
As the A. E. F. is 
getting organized 
as an independent 
body, the Amer- 
ican contingents 
which have en- 
abled us to keep 
up the strength of 
our fighting units 
are going to be 
withdrawn. Under 
these conditions, 
theaddition of eight 
colored regiments to our forces would be a considerable 
help, while . . . there are no difficulties in using col- 
ored troops in close codperation with white troops in the 
French Army.” 


Still No American Army 


HE American commander in chief replied a week later: 
“T regret that I am unable to accede to your request in 
this matter. As you know, the colored regiments are 
composed of American citizens and I do not feel warranted 
in employing them on any basis other than followed in 
the case of white regiments.” 
During these anxious months the people at home were 
sustained by the proud conviction that the United States 
had an army of its own. Some 
unfortunate announcements from 





Allied generalissimoreplied by dwell- iF ' 
ing on the improved morale of his 
troops through the arrival of the 
Americans. All the French troops 
which had contacted them rapidly 
renewed their fighting spirit, he said. 

General Pershing seized the op- 
portunity to urge once more the 
importance of uniting the Amer- 
icans into one army. Such a step 
would not only help morale but add 
to the usefulness of the Americans 
very materially. 





Postponement 


HE Allied commander in chief 

agreed with the idea in principle, 
but when Pershing outlined a pro- 
posal for grouping a few American 
divisions—the Second, Twenty- 
sixth and Forty-second—as a starter 
for an American field army, Foch 
requested him to consider turning 
over from some of the divisions 
going into the American training 
sectors a few of the best regiments 
of infantry to serve in the most 
fatigued French divisions—again 
that persistent idea of utilizing the 
Americans in small units as replace- 
ments! 

Foch dwelt at considerable length ASG 
on this proposition, his pet argument os Pe ‘ 


é 








being the necessity of stimulating 
French morale, and he contended 


FRENCH OFFICIAL PHOTOS, FROM INTERNATIONAL 


Jimericans Advancing on the Picardy Front 


the War Department at Washing- 
ton contributed to this delusion; 
these announcements had spoken 
of the “ American front’’ and “‘ Amer- 
ican sector,” and certainly conveyed 
the implication which the general 
public took. As a matter of fact 
we had no army operating in France 
then; our troops were serving with 
the French and British armies in 
divisions or smaller units. 
Although the United States had 
1,000,000 troops in France every 
move made by the Allied command 
for the disposition of American 
forces reflected an intention to pre- 
vent, or at least indefinitely post- 
pone, the formation of an American 
corps. The orders issued by the 
French for the employment of the 
Forty-second American Division 
was an instance, and General Per- 
shing had an interview with Foch 
at Bombon on July tenth to discuss 
the formation of an American sector. 
As Pershing pointed out to Petain 
three days later at a meeting in 
Provins, the American divisions at 
this time were scattered clear from 
the English Channel to Belfort on 
the Swiss frontier, and nowhere was 
there a sector known as an Amer- 
ican sector. The American people 
had been given to understand 
we had 1,000,000 men in France; 
therefore they would soon begin 





a 


to ask why there was not an American Army fighting as as possible, of the 
such. They would want to know if the American soldiers movement of United 
were not good enough to hold a front of their own, and States units.” 
failure to meet this inquiry might have a serious effect We arrive now at 
on the morale of the American people. 
During the conversation with Foch at Bombon, the regarded by most 
Allied commander in chief admitted: “America has the military authorities 
right to have her Army organized as such; the American as the turning point 
Army must be an accomplished fact. Moreover, the cause in the war. The first 
of the Allies will be better served by an American Army _ half of 1918 had been 
under its own chief than by an American Army with its disastrous to Allied 
units dispersed. Therefore it is necessary at the earliest. arms. 
possible date to constitute side by side with the British The German offen- 
and French armies the American Army; and it isnecessary sive in March had 
to make this American Army as large as possible.” 


Official Interchanges 


OWEVER, there was a “but” in this declaration of their second grand 

policy. In order to bring victory to the cause of the assault on April 
Allies, an incontestable numerical superiority was required, ninth menaced the 
and as long as the battle lasted, or threatened toreopen— coal supply of 
before the superiority of divisions had been realized—the France and the 
cause of the Allies demanded that the French and British Channel ports. 
divisions should be supported, and reénforceed when French re- 
necessary, by American infantry, said Foch. serves 

He wanted the infantry of American divisions which had 
lacked artillery—and at Allied behest, hardly anything but 
infantry had been shipped for months—to be assigned to 
filling French and English losses for a certain time, prob- 
ably two months. As for General Pershing’s sugges- 
tion to assemble the American forces into an army 
with a temporary sector in the vicinity of Chateau- 
Thierry, this accorded with his general plans, but 
meanwhile he would need certain of these di- 
visions in attacks he proposed to launch on 
other parts of the front. In short, by the time 
the commander in chief had finished outlin- 
ing his plans for the employment of the 
American divisions it was very plain that 
he had no idea of establishing an American 
sector before October. 

And the Frenchwent right ahead making 
disposition of American divisions without 
consulting the American commander in 
chief. Orders for the movement of the 
Fifth, Thirty-fifth and Thirty-second di- 
visions were issued by Petain’s headquar- 
ters without proper notification to the 
American G. H. Q. 

Also: ‘‘It appears that orders to the First 
Division to move to the region of Toul have 
been issued direct to that division without these 
headquarters having been previously informed,” 
wrote Pershing in a note to the chief of the French 
“This matter has been brought 


Military Mission. 
to your attention 
before, andthe un- 
desirability of 
such methods has 
been explained. It 
is evident that un- 
less orders are is- 
sued to our troops 
by these head- 
quarters, all con- 
trol over our 
troops ceases. I 
fully appreciate 
that in the present 
case the move- 
ment is in exact 
accord with pro- 
posals made by 
me. 

“T must, how- 
ever, insist that in 
the future no or- 
ders for the move- 
ment of our troops 
be issued until a 
definite agreement 
has been made and 
until these head- 
quarters have is- 
sued the necessary 
orders to the 
American troops 
involved.” 

To this the 
French mission re- 
plied as follows a 
couple of days 
later: 

“Tn. the future 
the American com- 
mand shall be in- 
formed, as soon 
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what has come to be 


carried all before it 
until the depth of its 
own penetration 
stopped its impetus; 
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Infantry of the First Division Lined Up for Their First 


Meal After Twenty Days in the Trenches 3 








PHOTOGRAPH FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y. C. 
American Troops in Flanders on One of the Innumerable Non-:Sunny Days. Above—American Reserves, Just Before 


Being Rushed Into the Counter Attack at the Marne 


to be diverted as far north as Ypres to help stem 
the tide. On May twenty-seventh the enemy 
again smashed through the Allied front and 
swept over the Chemin des Dames, crossed 
the Aisne, and thence marched almost un- 
opposed as far as Chateau-Thierry on the 
Allied losses were so heavy their 
reserves sank to the vanishing point. The 
German armies were now close to Paris; 
they were flushed with victory; Allied 
morale was correspondingly low. The cap- 
ital had never seemed in such peril; peo- 
ple fled from it in hundreds of thousands. 


Mangin’s Counter Attack 


NOTHER German attack, but onasmaller 
scale, was launched on June ninth. It 
gained the enemy nine kilometers and was then 
brought to a standstill by a counter attack of 
five French divisions under General Mangin. 
This counter attack stands out as one of the 
heroic feats of the war; the French losses were ap- 


palling, but they 
stopped the 
enemy. 

Up to the mid- 
dle of July all the 
Allied fighting 
was on the defen- 
sive. If they could 
check the onrush- 
ing Germans they 
were well satisfied. 
The power of the 
German offense 
loomed as irre- 
sistible; it became 
an obsession. The 
Allied infantry, 
discouraged by 
disastrous failures 
or ruinous partial 
successes in 1917, 
worn out by the 
Germans’ savage 
onslaughts in 
overwhelming 
numbers in 1918, 
had no longer the 
heart for attack. 
Some units of 
them had; there 
weretroopsamong 
the French and 
British which 
would have kept 
on fighting until 
doomsday; but 
the bulk of the 
armies had spirit 
only for defensive 
warfare. 

(Continued on 
Page 116) 
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By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


winter walk. The walkers were little 

Jamie Mackellar and his big collie, 
Champion Lochinvar Bobby. Jamie was 
kennel manager for the great Rufus G. 
Belden, financial giant of Midwestburg. 
Bobby was Mackellar’s chum—the dog that 
had spent nearly a year of his youth run- 
ning wild in the forests and had been re- 
claimed and humanized by his diminutive 
Scotch master. 

This morning’s walk was uneventful 
enough for both dog and man, until Bobby 
chanced to pursue a cat down an alleyway. 
He took a short cut through a mud puddle 
during this blissful chase. His flying feet 
slipped on a film of ice and he fell sprawl- 
ing in the puddle’s muddiest depths. 

Rolling over, Bobby regained his feet in 
something like a tenth of a second, but not 
before his magnificent tawny coat was one 
thick smear of mud. The cat vanished over 
a fence; and Bobby, at Jamie’s first call, 
galloped merrily back to his master. Mac- 
kellar, frowning ruefully, surveyed his dis- 
reputable chum. 

“Eh, Bobby, you miserable tatterdema- 
lion!’”’ he sighed. ‘‘Not three days ago you 
had your bath—a grand bath, Bobby, lad!— 
and not an hour ago I brushed you till you 
shone. And look at you now! Look at 
you now, I’m asking you, Bobby. Did you 
ever see the like of you, for fair filthiness 
and muck? ‘No,’ says you, being at heart be 
a truthful tike, ‘I never did.’ What’ll Mis- ea 
tress say when I lug you home looking like ae oe 
one of the children’s mud pies on four legs? Cr 
And what’ll I be thinking when all the folk 
hereabout set eyes on you and get the idea 
that Jamie Mackellar knows no better than 
keep a collie in such shape? Home we go, 
Bobby, lad; home to a bath. Come along!” 

Now, naturally, Lochinvar Bobby under- 
stood the meaning of only a tithe of Mac- 
kellar’s words, despite the fact that Jamie 
had always talked to him as to a fellow 
human. But from long experience he read 
the voice and the face of the man with per- 
fect ease. From these he gathered that he 
was being scolded, but that Mackellar was 
not really angry at him and that he him- 
self had not committed any sin. 

Yet Bobby. listened, downcast; and he 
fell into step behind Jamie with drooping 
head and brush. Not alone because he was dirty and 
because he loathed dirt, but chiefly because he had three 
times heard his master utter that detested word “bath.” 
And Bobby’s heart sank dejectedly at thought of the scrub- 
bing and the abhorrent reek of soap in store for him. A few 
eollies really enjoy swimming, but almost none of them 
like a.tub bath. 

For some distance through the outskirts of Midwestburg 
on their return journey to Beldencroft, at the summit of 
Crescent Hill, the two hurried along. The mud was drying 
on Bobby’s glorious coat. This and his morose anticipa- 
tion of a bath gave him a furtively tramplike air at utter 
variance with his wonted proud beauty. 

Once only did he rouse himself from his lethargy of 
gloom. That was when he and Jamie chanced to pass the 
white-fenced front yard of a house about a mile from 
Beldencroft. From the steps of this house sprang up a 
dozing collie—pale gold and white of hue, dainty of line, 
classic of head. At sight of Bobby this dog cleared the 
steps in a bound and came charging down toward the 
pickets, barking in strident challenge. As arule Bobby paid 
no heed to swaggering advances from dogs he met on his 
walks with Jamie. At worst, an impatient growl or a mo- 
mentary glint of teeth was his answer to such defiances. 
But to-day he neither showed his teeth nor growled. In- 
stead he cast aside his air of misery and trotted up to the 
palings with tail awag. For a well-bred collie does not re- 
sent the barking insults of the female of his species. 

He and the gold-and-white little beauty touched noses 
through the picket spaces. The new dog wagged her tail 
hospitably and did a series of dance steps, then galloped 
madly off for some ten or twelve feet and wheeled to see 
why Bobby did not accept the invitation for a romp. 


[: BEGAN simply enough, with a late 
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Bobby Drove These Off Fifty Times Between Sunrise 
and Dusk, But as Often They Clamored Back Greedily 


The picket fence was Bobby’s sole reason for not accept-' 


ing. Now, as she glanced back at him over her shoulder, 
he cleared the fence top with ridiculous ease and trotted 
over the scrap of lawn toward his new friend. 

Jamie, missing him, turned about just in time to see an 
obese and overdressed woman emerge from the house, 
squalling shrilly, “Lass! Lassie! Come here at once! 
Get away, you nasty brute! Scat!” 

The last half of her speech was addressed to the mud- 
coated Bobby. He stopped short as she advanced shoo- 
ingly upon him. He surveyed the woman with no fear at 
all; but also with no favor. Instinct told him this was not 
an understander of dogs. His sensitive eardrums, too, 
were irritated by her shrilly raucous voice. The other 
collie crouched, terror-stricken, at approach of her mis- 
tress, and began to slink away. Plainly experience as well 
as instinct warned her of danger. 

Jamie Mackellar’s brows creased in disapproval at sight 
of Lass’ fear. ‘It could spring from but one cause. 
Knowing collies as he did, he had scant patience with any 
man or woman who by needless brutality produces that 
look of terror in their eyes and that cringingly panic way of 
slinking off. 

Tersely he called Bobby back to him. The dog, with one 
wistful glance toward his frightened new playmate, 
cleared the palings again and stood at his master’s side. 
The woman, in mid-lawn, scowled after him. 

Then turning on the timid-looking little Mackellar she 
snapped, ‘‘I’ll thank you to keep your dirty cur off my 
premises! He A 
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“Asking pardon, ma’am,”’ put 
in Jamie, “‘he’s no eur. Yon’s 
Champion Lochinvar Bobby, 
ma’am. There’s not his like in 
America. He’s a wee peckle 
muddy, but that’s by reason of 
a little accident with a cat and 
a mud puddle. That’s a fine 
young collie you have,’ he 
finished conciliatingly. “‘I—I 
compliment you on her.” 

. “She was given to me last 
week,’’ said the woman crankily. 
“‘And she’s a pest. I’ll either teach her to mind 
or I’ll thrash the life out of her. She ——” 
“H’m!” commented Jamie, eying the fright- 
‘ened dog. ‘“‘You’ve made a grand start—one 
way or the other. Come on, Bobby, lad!” 
It was as they rounded the next corner that an 
ice truck skidded on the slippery pavement and 
knocked Jamie Mackellar under its wheels. 
When the policeman came puffing up he 
found an overturned truck with a senseless and 
crushed driver wedged under it. Some few feet 
farther back he saw Jamie Mackellar lying, also 
unconscious, with a scalp abrasion and with a 
compound fracture of the left leg. 
A momentarily increasing crowd surrounded 
the two victims, but they pressed less closely 
around Mackellar than around the driver. This 
because a huge and mud-streaked collie stood 
guard over Jamie’s oddly crumpled body. 
Lochinvar Bobby by turns bent whimpering 
and quivering above his master, licking the 
muddy face in an agony of grief; then stand- 
ing erect again to snarl murderous defiance at 
the spectators. One Good Samaritan had sought 
to lay hands on Jamie to carry him to the side- 
walk. Bobby had flown at the man with a con- 
centrated fury that not only had frustrated the 
kindly attempt but had kept everyone else at 
arm’s length. There stood the great dog—heart- 
broken, bereft, savage—above the unconscious 
little man who was his god. And none dared 
break in on his vigil. 
The policeman turned in an ambulance call. 
Then, being prudent, he decided to center his 
attention on the mishap’s other victim. 
While he was still examining the driver 
the ambulance came up. 

At the same instant Jamie Mackel- 
lar awoke, dull-headed but sensible 
enough to know himself to be in a hell 
of anguish. Stupidly he blinked up- 
ward into Lochinvar Bobby’s worried 
dark eyes. 

“Bobby, lad,” he whispered dazedly, 
‘‘whatever on earth’s happened me? 
Are we Mf 
The ambulance surgeon bustled up. Bobby growled and 





‘ stood between him and Mackellar. 


“Let him be, Bobby, boy!” panted Jamie. “‘He’s all 
right. Leave him alone! He # 

Pain and the effort to speak were a combination too 
strong for Mackellar’s tortured nerves. He fainted. 

But his order had been given and had been understood. 
This white-coated human, who stank of pungent disin- 
fectants, was to be let alone. So much Bobby knew. Jamie 
had said the man was all right and must not be molested; 
and Lochinvar Bobby had never in all his life disobeyed or 
questioned a command of his adored master. 

Unwillingly, and still growling a little under his breath, 
the dog drew back. Quivering with misery and with a 
craving to interfere, he none the less stood quiescent while 
the white-coated man and another put Jamie in the am- 
bulance. Jamie had said: ‘He’s all right. Leave him 
alone!’”” And Jamie’s order must be obeyed. d 

Presently the ambulance drove off. Bobby followed, 
galloping close behind it through the straggling outskirts 
of Midwestburg and later through the choked traffic of the 
city’s streets. At last the vehicle stopped in front of a 
large building, a building which, even from the outside, 
gave forth to Bobby’s acute senses the same disliked odor 
as had the clothes of the white-coated man. 

Jamie was borne carefully indoors. Bobby followed 
close behind the stretcher. A man at the side door 
reached out to bar the dog’s way. Bobby paused only long 
enough to slash at the outthrust hand. The man stepped 
back and aimed a kick. The dog wheeled upon him with 
such an aspect of silent rage that the man hopped nimbly 
up on a table. Bobby paid him no further heed, but fol- 
lowed the stretcher-bearers. 
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Into a room they carried Mackellar. The door swung 
shut behind them in Bobby’s face. Imperiously he 
scratched for admittance. Then he flung himself in a fury 
of eagerness against the strong panels. The panels did not 
give, and no one came to let him in. 

Bobby stretched himself out across the threshold with a 
long sigh, pressing his nostrils to the crack under the door, 
and prepared to wait. 

Inside the room he could hear voices and moving feet. 
Over and above the sickening disinfectant reek he could 
catch the loved scent of his master. And he was content to 
wait. Once or twice an orderly or a nurse came past from 
some other part of the corridor. At Bobby’s savage show 
of teeth these intruders gave the collie a wide berth. No- 
body came out through the doorway he guarded. 

Meantime, inside the white room Jamie had come to his 
senses and had told who he was. Someone telephoned to 
Rufus G. Belden. In another five minutes, at that 
omnipotent personage’s mandate, Jamie was sent home in 
a private ambulance, with a doctor and a nurse as escort. 
He was carried out through a door other than that whereby 
he had entered. Thus only by loss of his master’s scent did 
Bobby know Mackellar was no longer on the other side of 
that obstinately closed portal. 

Jamie was no longer there, and it behooved Bobby to 
find him. He jumped up and scratched again at the panel. 
This time someone heard the sound and opened the door 
to investigate. Into the long many-doored room dashed 
Bobby, sniffing the hateful air, peering in all directions, 
running in circles to pick up the scent of Jamie’s steps. 

But as Mackellar had been carried in and then out again 
on a stretcher there was no clew. Out of the room sprang 
the dog, galloping from corridor to corridor in growing 
desperation. No, Jamie was not anywhere within sight or 
scent or sound. He was gone! And there was no way of 
guessing whither he had been spirited. 

If Lochinvar Bobby had been a human he would doubt- 
less have gone straight home. But he was merely a dog; 
and at that a dog of a breed that is prone to think things 
out. He saw no need of going home. To him home and 
Jamie Mackellar meant one and the same thing. He had 
left the Mackellar cottage, back of the Beldencroft 
kennels, that morning in company with Jamie. Wherefore 
by all canine logic Jamie was not at the cottage. The 
nearest spot whither he had traced Mackellar was this ill- 
smelling hospital, and search and scent showed him Jamie 
was no longer here. Distracted, the collie trotted out of the 
building and made his aimless way up the street. 


Bobby was the chum and the devoted adorer of Jamie 
Mackellar, but to no one but Jamie had he ever given 
allegiance. True, he was moderately fond of Jamie’s big 
Yorkshire wife—who, by the way, felt only the mildest 
interest in dogs. But he was not devoted to her. Also, he 
was fond of Jamie’s two children. But both of those 
children were away at school just now. In a patronizing 
and tepid fashion he was on friendly terms with the august 
Rufus G. Belden, and with the kennel men. But none of 
them counted for much in his life. 

No, there was no reason for hurrying home, or indeed 
for going home at all, now that Jamie was no longer there. 
Nor could he pursue any logical quest for his lost master 
without a single clew. He must needs accept heartache 
and bewildered loneliness unless fate should in some way 
bring him and Mackellar together again. 

Yet, collie fashion, before giving up all hope he east back 
upon his trail. He retraced the long journey from midcity 
to outskirts; to the place where Mackellar had been 
struck down. There he sniffed about the spot on the 
greasy street where Jamie’s body had lain. 

As he was giving up this unprofitable task another 
recognized scent assailed his keen nostrils. Around the 
corner, from her home in the next block, was walking the 
large and raucous-voiced woman who had called him a 
dirty cur and had shooed him out of her yard. By a 
flimsy leash she was leading the gold-and-white young 
collie, Lass. In the woman’s other hand swung a plaited 
dog whip—an object unfamiliar to Bobby. 

Wagging his tail in friendly welcome Bobby advanced 
toward his new collie acquaintance. Lass at sight of him 
sprang forward in playful eagerness. The spring caused the 
loose-hung leash to dig into the woman’s fat wrist and gave 
her arm a sudden wrench. Angry at the hurt and the jar 
she yanked vexedly on the leash, jerking Lass back on her 
haunches. 

Lass, foreseeing punishment, dodged behind her mistress’ 
skirt. She did this just as the woman turned to strike her. 
As a result the leash looped itself around the beefy ankles. 
Without waiting to extricate herself the woman brought 
down the dog whip swishingly across Lass’ dainty back. 
Then several things happened. 

At sound of the blow and of Lass’ pitiful ery Bobby 
sprang forward, every line of his powerful body abristle 
with hostility. But there was no need for him to interfere. 
For as she cried out Lass bounded as far as possible to one 
side to escape further punishment. The woman, leaning 
far to that side, aimed another blow. As’a result the looped 





Five Times He Rushed With Shut Eyes at the Elusive Collies 


leash not only tightened about her fatted calves but was 
pulled sharply to the left by Lass’ jump. 

The woman sat down; very hard indeed. Lass, running 
backward to get out of the way of the swooping avalanche 
of flesh, strained against her collar. The collar being loose 
slipped off over her back-pulled head. The woman scram- 
bling up, purple with rage, flourished the whip and made 
a wild rush at her dog. As she rushed she bellowed fero- 
cious threats. Lass did not wait to be caught. Inconti- 
nently she turned and fled. And shoulder to shoulder with 
her galloped Lochinvar Bobby. 

Life was taking a new turn for Bobby. His mind, dazed 
by the bitter grief of his loss, yearned toward this new 
friend of his own species. Having no desired home to 
return to he followed the runaway steps of gold-and-white 
Lass. 

Aimlessly Lass fled, her one idea at first being to escape 
from the swishing dog whip and from its bad-tempered 
wielder. Her brief stay with this mistress of hers had been 
a period of terror and of pain. In the far-off kennels of her 
birth she had always been treated kindly, but the woman 
had made life a horror to her and she was eager to put as 
much distance as possible between them. 

Presently, as she ran, she was aware of Bobby’s com- 
forting presence at her side. She slackened pace and 
touched noses with him. Then she glanced back for her 
pursuer. The woman was not in sight. The two dogs 
relaxed their gallop into a leisurely trot. In another 
minute Bobby came to a stop. 

They were at the summit of a hill. Below, in front, was 
a straggling suburb of the city they had left behind. 
Beyond the suburb was a plain. Beyond the plain towered 
a ridge, which separated Midwestburg and its outskirts 
from the miles of rolling forest and farmland that stretched 
away almost to Canada. 

The sight of the ridge and a whiff of the odors blown 
thence by the March wind awoke strange memories and 
stranger impulses in the masterless Bobby. Over that 
ridge, as a gangling scared puppy, he had scrambled his 
tired way on a winter night years agone; and he had 
traveled on to Blake’s Woods, beyond it, where under the 
rotting dance pavilion of other days he had made a lair. 
Thence for nearly a year he had sallied at nights to 
ravage hen roost and fold and rabbit warren and partridge 
copse. 

He had loved that wild life and he had thriven mightily 
on it. He had left it because Jamie Mackellar had found 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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to sell and want to get 

the best possible price 
sell it at auction. Butif you 
want to buy something at 
a bargain price go to auction 
sales where that something 
is sold; people are picking 
up bargains at auction every 
day. 

Eat your cake and have 
it too? How is it done? 

Partly by the fellow who 
does the selling, the auc- 
tioneer; and partly by the 
peculiar mechanism of auc- 
tion selling itself. 

The auction sale multi- 
plies the number of possible 
purchasers, and pits them 
against one another. Each 
bidder has his own idea of 
values—very often wrong. 
Or he has his own idea of 
the price he is willing to 
pay—and will probably pay 
more if some other bidder 
tries to get the article away 
from him. 

Some years ago there was 
an empty factory in a New 
Jersey town to be sold in 
receivership. A near-by 
manufacturer wanted it and 
was willing to pay fifty 
thousand dollars for the 
building. The receiver ad- 
vertised for offers and got 
only one—a _ forty-eight- 
thousand-dollar offer from 
this manufacturer. He decided to put the property 
up at auction. On the day of the sale several bidders 
appeared. The first bid was fifty thousand dollars, which 
was quickly raised to fifty-five thousand, then to sixty 
thousand. At this point one of the bidders went out to 
telephone, and coming back, bid more, eventually getting 
the property for seventy-two thousand dollars. Then all 
the bidders went to lunch together, and it was disclosed 
that the purchaser had acted as agent for a New York 
real-estate operator who had bought the property for a 
client. Ultimately it proved that the factory was not 
, worth what had been paid for it, and the manufacturer 
who wanted it in the first place was glad that it had gone 
to somebody else. 

People get bargains, too, because some things are sold 
below value at every auction. There are bound to be cer- 
tain articles that few bidders want, and they are knocked 
down cheap. It is important in auction salesmanship that 
there be such bargains, for the auctioneer uses them to 
stimulate buying. 

The word ‘‘auction”’ usually brings up a picture of the 
establishment found in every sizable town where brass 
watches and glass jewelry are sold to the unsophisticated, 
with the aid of cappers. This kind of auction room, called 
a grind shop, is often as crooked as crooked can be—an 
interesting place we will investigate later. Or people 
think of auction selling as a sort of last resort to get rid of 
property that cannot be sold otherwise. 


[: YOU have something 


An Old-Fashioned Country Sale 


CTUALLY auction salesmanship is used to market a very 
large share of the world’s products and merchandise, 
and most of the selling is honest. Moreover, this is one of 
the quickest and least expensive methods of selling. Rare 
books, valuable manuscripts, famous paintings and works 
of art, with other articles sought for collections, are sold 
largely at auction. So are secondhand household effects, 
particularly fine furniture, rugs, plate, China, napery and 
the like. Auction selling moves great quantities of staple 
raw materials cheaply, such as furs and wool; also the 
output of some industries, like carpet making. Much of 
the fresh fruit marketed in big cities is sold at auction, 
and a great deal of city real estate. It is estimated that 
thirty thousand country auctioneers throughout the 
United States are busy most of the time disposing of farms, 
livestock, implements and household effects for farmers 
who are moving, retiring, liquidating estates or under- 
going the shifts involved in the changes and chances of 
farming as a business. 
In pretty much every other kind of selling the salesman’s 
objective is the individual customer, one prospective buyer 








The “‘Going:Going-Gone’’ Chant on a Small New England Farm 


whom he wants to talk to alone, leading him through the 
four standard steps of asale: First, he gets his attention; 
second, arouses his interest; third, secures his confidence; 
and finally, gets his action in the shape of an order. If 
other people are present they often distract attention and 
delay or block the sale. Sometimes the salesman sells to a 
group—a board of directors or a conference gathering. 
But generally, wherever it is a matter of choice, he prefers 
to have the single customer alone. 

The auctioneer, on the other hand, sells to the crowd. 
Without a crowd, or at least a sizable group of people, 
there can be no auction. The bigger the crowd the better 
the auctioneer likes it. Selling to a crowd is based upon 
the same principles followed in selling to an individual: 
there are the four standard steps of attention, interest, 
confidence and action. But the methods are decidedly 
different. 

Getting and holding the attention of a crowd is often 
easier than getting and holding the attention of an in- 
dividual customer. But in the crowd there may be 


potential trouble of kinds seldom encountered by salesmen ' 


in other fields. The auctioneer has the advantage of work- 
ing with customers who already want to buy. That is why 
they have come to the sale. But they are looking for bar- 
gains. They are there to match their wits and their wills 
against his and buy things for less money than he wants 
to get for them, if they can. He matches his wits against 
theirs and also pits one bidder against another. He gives 
them bargains, and at the same time generally realizes 
higher average prices for all the property sold than it 
would bring at private sale. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we are now about to start the 
sale,”’ announces the auctioneer, climbing into his rostrum. 

It is a country dooryard, and a farm is to be sold with 
standing crops, livestock, machinery and household effects. 
There are more than a hundred people present—neighbors 
who have been walking about inspecting the property to 
be sold. Their interest has already been secured, but it 
is concentrated on one point: What do I want to buy and 
how cheap can I get it? 

If the auctioneer were a book agent or an implement 
salesman, talking individually to any of these folks, they 
would expect him to magnify the value of his goods. 
Rather strangely, they seldom expect this at an auction. 
Their chief thought is that Neighbor Stubblefield has been 
forced to sell out, and that the auctioneer is going to get 
as good a price for everything as he can, but that they are 
going to buy as cheaply as they can. If the auctioneer 
knows his business he takes advantage of this viewpoint 
right at the start. 

“T will state the terms of the sale,’’ he continues, when 
the crowd has drawn together, and briefly enumerates 
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them: Goods become the 
highest bidder’s property 
the moment they are 
knocked down; are to be 
paid for in cash, or a cash 
deposit made; to be taken 
away under such-and-such 
conditions; and so forth. 
Then he begins to magnify 
the value of his goods, just 
like a book agent—to put 
them in the show window, 
as it is called. He has an 
interested crowd, but it is 
interested only in certain 
things. 

There are plows, pigs and 
pickle dishes to be sold, but 
horses happen to be some- 
what scarce in that neigh- 
borhood just then, and most 
of the crowd have come to 
the auction hoping to pick 
up one of Stubblefield’s big 
work teams. 

““Come, let’s begin!’’ 
says the auctioneer to his 
assistant impatiently. 
‘Hand up something—any- 
thing—that bundle of forks 
and hoes. Why aren’t you 
ready?” 

He cracks a joke about 
this lot, and the crowd 
laughs. As he calls for bids 
it is discovered that one of 
the forks is broken. He 
scolds the assistant for not 
calling attention to this 
defect. 

“We don’t want to sell such stuff without letting people 
know it’s damaged—this lot goes ‘as is.’”’ It is knocked 
down cheap. The crowd has been drawn together, it is 
in good humor, it has seen a neighbor get a bargain and 
begun to think that the auctioneer is an honest fellow. 
Other things are sold, sometimes big things first, even the 
farm itself, and sometimes a lot of bargains in little 
things—dishes, tools and like plunder. The auctioneer has 
a definite plan in this apparent carelessness, based on the 
character of the crowd. Sometimes bidding is slow and 
has to be stimulated, while again interest centers on the 
purchase of the farm itself; and the bidder who gets the 
property may be a good customer later for livestock and 
machinery to work it—a good reason for selling it first. 

The crowd is thinking horses. The auctioneer is selling 
plows and pickle dishes—and thinking pigs. 

“When are you goin’ to sell the horses?” asks a prospec- 
tive buyer. 
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An Expert in Pedigrees 


=§ E’RE coming to them in a little while,” is the auc- 
tioneer’s answer, and he takes half a minute to talk 
about Stubblefield’s fine mares, his ability as a farmer, his 
standing in the neighborhood and the pride he has always 
shown in keeping his place well stocked with the best of 
everything. Thus the crowd’s interest in horses and 
Farmer Stubblefield’s standing in the community are 
cleverly utilized to get their attention for the next lot 
brought under the hammer. It is a penful of pure-bred 
pigs. He sells them not as pigs but as possibilities, dwelling 
upon the advantages of having good pigs of this particular 
breed, talking about their pedigree, ancestry, records. 

The capable country auctioneer knows more about the 
different breeds of horses, cattle, hogs and other livestock 
than the average breeder, for the breeder is likely to be 
well informed about one kind of animal, and one breed of 
that, and honestly prejudiced against other breeds, while 
the auctioneer must know all breeds and earefully avoid 
having a favorite breed. He follows pedigrees as closely as 
the racing fan follows dope. Many of his sales are of live- 
stock alone, and he must be able not only to talk as an 
expert upon any breed of animal brought under the ham- 
mer but about individual animals, and to give the crowd 
fresh, convincing facts about the breed and the individual 
and the successes made with this particular breed by other 
people. ; 

He paints a mental picture of what may be accom- 
plished by the purchaser of these particular pigs. Why, a 
man who owns them may become a leader in the commu- 
nity, and a real benefactor! Bidders mentally fit themselves 

(Continued on Page 168) 
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tain town asked me to write this 

story—as afavor to him and to other 
doctors who live in the hills and who, in 
the love of Nature, dislike to see the landscape muddled 
up with the wrecks of humans and automobiles, to say 
nothing of what it may do for those humans themselves 
who start out on a vacation with a glorious prospect—and 
end in a hospital. 

“Tt’s not that I object to the work,’’ he told me, ‘even 
though it is a bit trying to hurry thirty miles or so up into 
the higher hills and try to load someone with a broken hip 
into an automobile and bring him to town, only to find 
that the fracture is such that it requires an X ray before 
setting, thus necessitating a further trip of forty miles to a 
city and its well-equipped hospitals. It’s just that there’s 
no sense in it—and any doctor who’s really a true member 
of his profession believes far more in prevention than 
in cure.” 

Hence this little effusion on how to avoid being killed 
while on your vacation! And in spite of the jocularity of 
it all, I happen to live in a country where persons seem to 


A he doctor in my little Rocky Moun- 


‘insist on needlessly killing themselves during their annual 


rest period; which, after all, is hardly the way to spend 
a vacation. It ruins not only their outing but that of 
everyone else; therefore these few scattered facts about a 
country which is a foreign land to the majority of the 
population of the United States, but a desired land, never- 
theless, especially at vacation time—the mountains. 

By mountains, I mean mountains—not hills. There 
is a difference. The Catskills, the Alleghanies, the Blue 
Ridges and the Cumberlands are hills. The Rockies are 
mountains in the professional 
sense of the word; and it is of 
these mountains that the motor 
vacationer often dreams, cou- 
pling that dream with a mental 
bet that his old cart can take 
anything they’ve got on high. 

Nor is that assurance purely 
a thing of motor-car pride or of © 
egotism. Most of us live in cities, 
where thestreets have been care- 
fully graded to admit of the 
smallest amount of resistance to 
the work of a vehicle: The mu- 
nicipality that possesses a hill of 
more than 6 per cent is unusual, 
and it is in rare cases that such 
a grade is greater in extent than 
a block or two. Somewhere out- 
side of town there exists, per- 
haps, an acclivity that may run 
as high as 10 per cent, and that 
is two or three hundred feet in 
length, to which the motor-car 
salesman takes the prospective 
buyer for a test of the machine. 
Up goes the car on second or low, 
as the case may be, without an 
evidence of strain, and certainly 
without any unfavorable results 
upon the cooling system. Toa 
person accustomed to flat coun- 
try the hill appears to bestraight 
up—almost an impossibility for 
anything to climb—with the re- 
sult that when the car goes up it 
easily and as though longing for 
more, the inevitable pride of a 
car owner causes the announce- 
ment: “‘ Well! Ifthe old boat can 
make that it can make anything 
that even looks like a road!”’ 


Ups and Downs 


T IS with the armament of 
this information that he goes 
to the mountains—encounters 
difficulties, trials, troubles, trib- 
ulations, broken-down motors 
and often serious accidents, and 
comes out of it all no wiser than 
he was before. 

“Must have been something 
wrong with the old bus,” is his 
alibi. “It never acted like that 
before.” 

All for the reason that it never 
had before been in mountains! 
For there’s a difference. The hill 
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By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


that seems straight up in a flat country is only a medium 
grade or fairly level country when one bucks up against the 
professional grades of the various roads the vacationer must 
travel in the Rocky Mountains. Any car in the world can 
make a 10 per cent pull for a distance of a few hundred 
feet. But what happens when that grade extends for 
miles? A mountain range is not merely a ragged ridge 
starting out of level country, and smoothing off again on 
the other side. It is a succession of ridges, each piled upon 
the other in four or five waves or projections, which 
gradually mount until the backbone of the continent has 
been reached, receding on the other side in the same 
fashion. Fifteen miles out of Denver one can climb a 
mountain range, and then, at the top, really be at only the 
beginning of the mountains. There are two more ranges 
piled on top of this before ever the crest of the continent 
is reached! 

Consequently, once a person really gets into the moun- 
tains all sense of perspective seems to be lost. Grades 
appear to be only flat stretches, while the heavier pulls 
farther on seem to be only slight things of 1 or 2 per cent, 
which should be taken easily with the motor breezing 
along on high. But for some strange reason the machine 
coughs and gasps and slows down. The inexperienced 
driver begins to fight his engine, releasing the clutch, 
allowing the engine to race, then throwing in the clutch 
hard again, for a spurt. But still the gasping comes, 
accompanied by cuss words directed toward the carburetor. 





PHOTO, BY MILE HIGH PHOTO, COMPANY, COURTESY OF THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU = 
A Party of Tourists Motoring Through the South St. Vrain Canon, Altitude 8200 Feet, 


in the Rocky Mountains 





At last, disgruntled, peevish, into sec- 
ond go the gears, while the engine is raced 
again, and thrown once more into high. 
Ding that carburetor! Again and again is 
it tried—and then something goes wrong with the cooling 
system. The darned thing’s boiling! First time it ever did 
such a thing in its life. Ever see it to fail, something always 
goes wrong with a car when you're a long way from a gar- 
age? Of course the driving hasn’t had a thing to do with it! 

Nothing at all—only this much: I have driven many, 
many thousand miles of mountain roads in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona. I have an 
ordinarily good car, neither cheap nor high priced. With 
that automobile I can climb one grade of six miles in 
which the lift starts at 8 per cent and finishes with a grand 
finale of 32 per cent, experiencing neither an appreciable 
strain on my motor nor any trouble with the cooling sys- 
tem. The nearest my car ever came to boiling was when 
I towed a disabled machine up a part of the terrific grade! 


A Matter of Practice 


HERE is another grade, which extends for fourteen 
miles, on which the “‘level”’ stretches run a minimum of 
5 per cent, and the heaviest grade is 18, meaning a steady 
pull of more than ten miles in second and low. I have 
never had radiator, oil or engine trouble on that hill. Yet 
one day I lent my car to a man unaccustomed to mountain 
driving, and that car of mine, which had sailed over the 
hump with hardly a realization of the difficulty, boiled 
eight times in those fourteen miles! The hand at the 
wheel has a great deal to do with the work of the engine. 
More, because the hand at the 
wheel isn’t a practiced one, and 
because the brain behind that 
hand at the wheel has either re- 
fused to understand the diffi- 
culties of mountain driving or 
has been kept in ignorance of 
them, there are at least ten acci- 
dents a week during the summer 
months in the driving regions 
of the Rocky Mountains, and on 
the various passes leading over 
the Continental Divide. What 
may seem strange to the uniniti- 
ated, and not at all strange to 
those who know the hills and 
who see the occupants of every 
fourth or fifth car literally shak- 
ing dice with death, is the fact 
that most of these accidents 
happen when the car is either 
stopped or going downhill! 
Naturally there is a logical ex- 
planation. The usual man, when 
he stops on a hill in town or in 
the country, sets his emergency 
brake; and then, if this does not 
hold tightly enough, reénforces 
this by throwing the car into low 
gear or reverse, thus making 
the engine accomplish what the 
brake bands do not. On the or- 
dinary grade, when the time 
comes to start again, the pull of 
the hill is so slight that if the 
emergency allows movement at 
all it is so slow as to be almost 
imperceptible. But on a moun- 
tain grade conditions are differ- 
ent. One can’t throw the car 
out of gear and then step on the 
starter, trusting the brakes to 
hold until the enginestarts. The 
pull of gravity is so strong that 
the minute that extra bindage 
is released the car starts down- 
hill, and withspeed! The result 
is that the driver, frightened by 
the strange actions of his car, 
loses his head for an instant— 
and that instant is enough. 
Mountain roads are narrow. 
They also are crooked. Uponthe 
usual pass road a fifty-foot prog- 
ress or regress in a straight line 
inevitably brings a car either to 
the edge of a precipice or into 
the stone wall of the mountain 
itself. There’s a crash eitherway. 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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IDSUMMER in the desert. The road now, 
Mi but for the shifting of the sands, would 
have been marked by the bodies of dead 
cattle, in death scarcely more bone and parchment 
than for days they had been 
while alive. The horned 
toad, the cactus, the rattle- 
snake long since had re- 
placed the prairie dogs of 
the grassy floor of the east- 
ern plains. A scourge of 
great black crickets ap- 
peared, crackling loath- 
somely under the wheels. 
Sagebrush and sand took 
the place of trees and grass 
as they left the river valley 
and crossed a succession of 
ridges or plateaus. At last 
they reached vast black 
basaltic masses and lava 
fields, proof of former sub- 
terranean fires which seem- 
ingly had forever dried out 
the life of the earth’s sur- 
face. The very vastness of 
the views might have had 
charm but for the temper- 
ing feeling of awe, of doubt, 
of fear. 

They had followed the 
trail over the immemorial 
tribal crossings over heights 
of land lying between the 
heads of streams. From the 
Green River, which finds 
the great cafions of the 
Colorado, they came into 
the vast horseshoe valley of 
the Bear, almost circum- 
venting the Great Salt 
Lake, but unable to forsake 
it at last. West and south 
now rose bald mountains 
around whose northern ex- 
tremity the river had felt 
its way, and back of these 
lay fold on fold of lofty 
ridges, now softened by the 
distances. Of all the splen- 
did landscapes of the Ore- 
‘ gon Trail, this one had few 
rivals. But they must leave 
this and cross to yet an- 
other, though less inviting, 
vast river valley of the series 
which led them across the 
continent. 

Out of the many wagons 
which Jesse Wingate origi- 
nally had captained, now 
not one hundred remained 
in his detachment when it 
took the sagebrush plateaus 
below the great Snake 
River. They still were back of the Missouri train, no doubt 
several days, but no message left on a cleft stick at camp 
cheered them or enlightened them. And now still another 
defection had cut down the train. 

Woodhull, moody and irascible, feverish and excited by 
turns, ever since leaving Bridger had held secret conclaves 
with a few of his adherents, the nature of which he did not 
disclose. There was no great surprise and no extreme 
regret when, within safe reach of Fort Hall, he had an- 
nounced his intention of going on ahead with a dozen 
wagons. He went without obtaining any private interview 
with Molly Wingate. 

These matters none the less had their depressing effect. 
Few illusions remained to any of them now, and no ro- 
mance. Yet they went on—ten miles, fifteen sometimes, 
though rarely twenty miles a day. Women fell asleep, 
babes in arms, jostling on the wagon seats; men almost 
slept as they walked, ox whip in hand; the cattle slept 
as they stumbled on, tongues dry and lolling. All the 
earth seemed strange, unreal. They advanced as though 
in a dream through some inferno of a crazed imagina- 
tion. 

About them now often rose the wavering images of the 
mirage, offering water, trees, wide landscapes; beckoning 
in such desert deceits as they often now had seen. One 
day as the brazen sun mocked them from its zenith they 
saw that they were not alone on the trail. 





For an Hour Molly Sat, and the Sun Sank. 
The Light of the Whole World Died 


“Look, mother!” exclaimed Molly Wingate—she now 
rode with her mother on the seat of the family wagon, Jed 
driving her cart when not on the cow column. ‘See! 
There’s a caravan!” 

Her ery was echoed or anticipated by scores of voices of 
others. They pointed west and south. 

Surely there was a caravan—a phantom caravan! Far 
off, gigantic, looming and lowering again, it paralleled the 
advance of their own train, which in numbers it seemed to 
equal. Slowly, steadily, irresistibly, awesomely, it kept 
pace with them, sending no sign to them, mockingly in- 
different to them—mockingly so, indeed; for when the 
leaders of the Wingate wagons paused the riders of the 
ghostly train paused also, biding their time with no action 
to indicate their intent. When the advance was resumed 
the uncanny pari passu again went on, the rival caravan 
going forward as fast, no faster than those who regarded it 
in a fascinated interest that began to become fear. Yonder 
caravan could bode no good. Without doubt it planned an 
ambush farther on, and this sinister indifference meant 
only its certainty of success. 

Or were there, then, other races of men out here in 
this unknown world of heat and sand? Was this a treas- 
ure train of old Spanish cargadores? Did ghosts live and 
move as men? If not, what caravan was this, moving 
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alone, far from the beaten trail? What purpose 
had it here? 

“Look, mother!’ The girl’s voice rose eagerly 
again, but this time with a laugh in it. And her 
assurance passed down the 
line, others laughing in re- 
lief at the solution. 

“Tt’s ourselves!’’ said 
Molly. ‘‘It’s the Fata 
Morgana—but how mar- 
velous! Who could believe 
ited 

Indeed, the mirage had 
taken that rare and extraor- 
dinary form. The mirage 
of their own caravan, rising, 
was reflected, mirrored, by 
some freak of the desert sun 
and air, upon the fine sand 
blown in the air at a dis- 
tance from the train. It 
was, indeed, themselves 
they saw, not knowing it, in’ 
a vast primordial mirror of 
the desert gods. Nor did 
the discovery of the truth 
lessen the feeling of discom- 
fort, of apprehension. The 
laughter was at best uneasy 
until at last a turn in the 
trail, a shift in the wizardry 
of the heat waves, broke up 
the ghostly caravan and 
sent it, figure by figure, ve- 
hicle ‘by vehicle, into the 
unknown whence it had 
come. 

“This country!’’ ex- 
claimed Molly Wingate’s 
mother. ‘‘It scares me! If 
Oregon’s like this ——” 

“Tt isn’t, mother. It is 
rich and green, with rains. 
There are great trees, many 
mountains, beautiful rivers 
where we are going, and 
there are fields of grain. 
There are—why, there are 
homes!” 

The sudden pathos of her 
voice drew her mother’s 
frowning gaze. 

“There, there, child!’ 
said she. ‘‘Don’t you 
mind. We'll always have 
a home for you, your paw 
and me.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“T sometimes think I’d 
better teach school and live 
alone.” 

““And leave your par- 
ents?” J 

“How can I look my 
father in the face every day 
knowing what he feels about me? Just now he accuses 
me of ruining Sam Woodhull’s life—driving him away, out 
of the train. But what could I do? Marry him, after all? 
I ecan’t—I can’t! I’m glad he’s gone, but I don’t know 
why he went.” c 

“Tn my belief you haven’t heard or seen the last of Sam 
Woodhull yet,’’ mused her mother. “Sometimes a man 
gets sort of peeved—wants to marry a girl that jilts him 
more’n if she hadn’t. And you certainly jilted him at the 
church door, if there’d been any church there. It was an 
awful thing, Molly. I don’t know as I see how Sam stood 
it long as he did.” 

““Haven’t I paid for it, mother?” 

“Why, yes, one way of speaking. But that ain’t the 
way men are going to call theirselves paid. Until he’s 
married, a man’s powerful set on having a woman. If he 
don’t, he thinks he ain’t paid, it don’t scarcely make no 
difference what the woman does. No, I don’t reckon he’ll 
forget. About Will Banion 2 208 

“Don’t let’s mention him, mother. 
him.” ; 

“Yes? Where do you reckon he is by this time—how 
far ahead?”’ es Greg 

“T don’t know. I can’t guess.” 

The color on her cheek caught her mother’s gaze. 

“Gee-whoa-haw! Git along Buck and Star!” com- 
manded the buxom dame to the swaying ox team that now 
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followed the road with no real need 
of guidance. They took up the 
heat and burden of the desert. 


XXXVI 


“TNHE families are coming — 
again the families!”’ It was 
again the cry of the passing fur 
post, looking eastward 
at the caravan of the 
west-bound plows; ' 
much the same here 
at old Fort Hall, on ms 
the Snake River, as it 
had been at Laramie 
on the North Platte, or as it had been at 
Bridger on the waters tributary to the Green. 

The company clerks who looked out over 
the sandy plain saw miles away a dust cloud 
which meant but one thing. In time they saw 
the Wingate train come on, slowly, steadily, and deploy 
for encampment a mile away. The dusty wagons, their 
double covers stained, mildewed, torn, were scattered 
where each found the grass good. Then they saw scores 
of the emigrants, women as well as men, hastening into the 
post. 

It was now past midsummer, around the middle of the 
month of August, and the Wingate wagons had covered 
some twelve hundred and eighty miles since the start at 
mid-May of the last spring—more than three months of 
continuous travel; a trek before which the passage over 
the Appalachians, two generations earlier, wholly pales. 

’ What did they need, here at Fort Hall, on the Snake, 
third and last settlement of the two thousand miles of toil 
and danger and exhaustion? They needed everything. 
But one question first was asked by these travel-sick, 
home-loving people: What was the news? 

News? How could there be news when almost a year 
would elapse before Fort Hall would know that on that 
very day—in that very month of August, 1848—Oregon 
was declared a territory of the Union? 

News? How could there be news, when these men could 
not know for much more than a year that, as they out- 
spanned here in the sage, Abraham Lincoln had just de- 
clined the governorship of the new territory of Oregon? 
Why? He did not know. Why had these men come here? 
They did not know. 










The Horned Toad, 
the Cactus, the 
Rattlesnake Long 
Since Had Replaced 
ore the Prairie Dogs 


But news—the news! The families must have the news. 
And here—always there was news! Just beyond branched 
off the trail to California. Here the supply trains from 
the Columbia brought news from the Oregon settlements. 
News? How slow it was, when it took a letter more than 
two years to go one way from edge to edge of the American 
continent! 

They told what news they knew—the news of the Mor- 
mons of 1847 and 1848; the latest mutterings over fugitive 
negro slaves; the growing feeling that the South would 
one day follow the teachings of secession. They heard in 
payment the full news of the Whitman massacre in Oregon 
that winter; they gave back in turn their own news of the 
battles with the Sioux and the Crows; the news of the new 
army posts then moving west into the Plains to clear them 
for the whites. News? Why, yes, large news enough, and 
on either hand, so the trade was fair. 

But these matters of the outside world were not the only 
ones of interest, whether to the post traders or the newly 
arrived emigrants. Had others preceded them? How 
many? When? Why, yes, a week earlier fifty wagons of 
one train, Missouri men, led by a man on a great black 
horse and an old man, a hunter. Banion? Yes, that was 
the name, and the scout was Jackson—Bill Jackson, an 
old-time free trapper. Well, these two had split off for 
California, with six good pack mules, loaded light. The 
rest of the wagons had gone on to the Snake. But why 
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these two had bought 
the last shovels and 
the only pick in all the 
supplies at old Fort 
Hall no man could 
tell. Crazy, of course; 
for who could pause 
to work on the trail 
with pick or shovel, 
with winter coming on 
#.. at the Sierra crossing? 
But not crazier than 

the other band who 

had come in three days ago, also ahead of the main train. 
Woodhull? Yes, that was the name—Woodhull. He had 
twelve or fifteen wagons with him, and had bought supplies 
for California, though they all had started for Oregon. 
Well, they soon would know more about the Mary’s River 
and the Humboldt Desert. Plenty of bones, there, sure! 

But even so, a third of the trains, these past five years, 
had split off at the Raft River and given up hope of Ore- 
gon. California was much better—easier to reach and 
better when you got there. The road to Oregon was hor- 
rible. The crossings of the Snake, especially the first cross- 
ing, to the north bank was a gamble with death for the 
whole train. And beyond that, to the Blue Mountains, 
the trail was no trail at all. Few ever would get through, 
no one knew how many had perished. Three years ago 
Joe Meek had tried to find a better trail west of the Blues. 
All lost, so the story said. Why go to Oregon? Nothing 
there when you got there. California, now, had been 
settled and proved a hundred years and more. Every 
year men came this far east to wait at Fort Hall for the 
emigrant trains and to persuade them to go to California, 
not to Oregon. 

But what seemed strange to the men at the trading post 
was the fact that Banion had not stopped or asked a ques- 
tion. He appeared to have made up his mind long earlier, 
and beyond asking for shovels he had wanted nothing. 
The same way with Woodhull. He had come in fast and 
gone out fast, headed for the Raft River trail to California, 
the very next morning. Why? Usually men stopped here 
at Fort Hall, rested, traded, got new stock, wanted to 
know about the trail ahead. Both Banion and Woodhull 
struck Fort Hall with their minds already made up. They 
did not talk. Was there any new word about the California 

(Continued on Page 129) 


They Plunged, Wallowed, Staggered; But the Lead Yokes Saw Where the Ford Climbed the Bank, Made for it, Caught Footing, Dragged the Others Through? 





XXVIT 


HE Bement baby had arrived while Parrish was 
Ts Chicago, and now Bement, craving diversion 

after his sufferings in paternity, suggested to his 
partner that they make a night of it in town, going to 
a show and later to the Mid- 
night Frolic. Of course it 
would have been nice if Mrs. 
Bement had been well enough 
to join them, but she and the 
baby were getting on all right, 
and he really needed to get 
away for an evening from that 
house and those tiresome 
trained nurses. 

The proposal, finding Par- 
rish in the bitter mood in 
which he had been left by 
Rita’s abrupt exodus from his 
apartment, appealed to him. 
He, too, had suffered. Two 
nights of white horror. His 
fatigue instead of inducing 
sleep expressed itself in a 
gnawing restlessness. More- 
over, his apartment had be- 
come hateful to him—for the 
ghosts which haunt us most 
persistently are not those of 
the dead. The perfume of 
Rita was gone, but something 
of her lingered; he was con- 
tinually aware of her gold- 
mesh bag in his safe, and of 
her photograph upon his 
mantelpiece. That photo- 
graph picked itself out for him 
in the room as if a spotlight 
shone upon it; he had a 
thought of removing it, but felt 
a curious embarrassment 
about doing so; to remove it 
would be to admit that he had 
reversed himself, and he was 
not ready to admit that. 

In his need for comfort his 
thoughts turned to Alice, as 
those of one in trouble turn to 
a neglected deity; he gazed 
for a long time at her photo- 
graph upon his desk, but that 
photograph disturbed him, 
too, though in a different way. 
Strange, there seemed to bea 
look of sadness in the eyes. 
Why had she not answered his 
letter? He was beginning to 
feel just a little hurt by her 
neglect. 

He wrote and told her so. 


On Thursday afternoon the 
partners came uptown to- 
gether to Parrish’s apart- 
ment, where Bement and his 
suitcase were duly installed. 
As men will when their 
nerves need soothing, they 
dined at a Broadway restau- 
rant where there was contin- 
uous dancing and jazz music. 
In the play which they sub- 
sequently attended a fat co- 
median, the victim of unjust 
suspicion, was obliged to hide 
under the bed of a pretty but 
virtuous lady whose husband was jealous of her. The 
comedian’s chief humorous effect was achieved when he 
crawled from under the bed like a turtle and wistfully 
eyed the audience. This he did three times, and the play 
was over, leaving Parrish and Bement free to continue on 
their round of gayeties. 

Through the after-theater crowds they slowly worked 
their way to Forty-second Street, and passing into the 
wide corridor of the New Amsterdam Theater, entered the 
elevator. Within, a little group was already waiting for 
the car to ascend, and among them Parrish recognized 
Sam Burke, who bowed to him; then as those within the 
elevator stirred to admit newcomers he saw behind Burke 
the latter’s wife and Clara Proctor. He advanced toward 
Clara and was about to ask if she had heard from Alice 
when her stiff little nod stopped him; and as if further to 
repel him she turned to converse with Mrs. Burke. 
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He Heard Her Behind Him on the Stairs 


She Kept Coming. 


He was surprised. Though he did not like Clara and 
was aware of her dislike for him, hitherto as if by tacit 
understanding they had been carefully polite. Well, if she 
did not wish to continue the effort he was satisfied, 
though he thought it stupid of her to reveal! so plainly 
what he considered to be a jealousy of his hold on Alice. 

All evening Parrish remained in a sardonic mood, and 
when after returning to the apartment the partners sat up 
for a time talking, Bement found himself amazed at the 
acidity of the other’s observations upon women, life and 
love. Though he had known Parrish since their college 
days he had not before realized him to be a misogyn- 
ist. It must have been coming over him gradually. 
Bement had never been able to understand why Parrish 
did not marry, but this, he thought, explained it. A 
protracted bachelorhood was to him incomprehensible— 
the world was so full of lovely girls, and married life, 
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in his experience, so happy. He and his wife had 
long harbored a secret hope of finding the right girl for 
Parrish, but he now concluded that the fulfillment of 
such a hope was, if still a possibility, exceedingly remote. 

Next morning at breakfast, 
however, after Parrish had 
drunk his coffee and—what 
was infinitely more important, 
had Bement but known it— 
read his mail, he was notice- 
ably more cheerful. 

The junior partner com- 
mented upon this. 

“Tt worried me,” he said, 
“to hear you so cynical last 
night.” 

“What did I say that was 
cynical?”’ 

“About women.” 

“Oh, no,” returned Parrish 
brightly, “‘you’re wrong, old 
man. I’m not that way at all. 
All I meant was—you’ve got 
to keep them in their place. 
There’s nothing especially 
cynical about that, and cer- 
tainly there’s nothing new 
about it.’” He went on: 
“Everybody knows it, but 
when a man’s in love he some- 
times hasn’t sense enough to 
put it into practice. If a 
woman does something} he 
doesn’t like he should ignore 
her for a while. It does them 
good.” 

It was the note from Rita, 
lying beside his coffee cup, 
which had made concrete in 
his mind the truth of this old 
dictum. For two days he had 
ignored her, and witness the 
result: she had used the mesh 
bag as an excuse to write an 
apologetic note, reminding 
him to bring it when he came 
to her house on Tuesday. 
Shrewdly he surmised that if 
the truth were known she was 
a little bit afraid he wouldn’t 
come at all. Well, let her be 
afraid! It wouldn’t hurt her 
to worry for a while! 

That day he took the mesh 
bag with him to the office, 
wrapped and sealed it, and 
sent it to her by a confidential 
clerk. She would look for a 
note in the package—a reply 
to hers. When she didn’t find 
it, that would give her some- 
thing to think about! 
Throughout the day he dwelt 
with malicious pleasure on the 
thought of her looking in vain 
for that letter, but by the next 
day he had begun to wonder 
if, considering the circum- 
stances, he had not been a 
little too severe with her. 
After all, she had apologized; 
he didn’t want to be ungentle- 
manly. 

As for her having left so sud- 
denly the other night, though 
it was frightfully annoying, he had to admit upon reflec- 
tion that anyone might forget an engagement. He had 
done it himself. He remembered the time, long ago at 
Bar Harbor, when he had forgotten to go to a tea party 
given in his honor. And Alice when he first’ knew her had 
forgotten an engagement she had with someone else and 
gone out with him; certainly Alice was never intentionally 
careless about other people’s feelings; he remembered how 
upset she had been. 

For another day he thought the matter over. Then he 
wrote briefly to Rita, accepting her apology. But he 
wasn’t going to make it too easy for her—he didn’t say 
definitely that he was coming to her party on Tuesday. 
“‘T am very busy,” he wrote, “‘but will come if I find it 
possible.” 

When Tuesday night arrived he made up his mind that 
he would go. He was purposely late, however. She was 
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surprised and happy when he came in; he could have seen 
that, even if she had not spoken of it. 

She left some people and came halfway across the room 
to meet him, saying, ““‘Oh—I wasn’t certain I was going to 
see you to-night.” 

“T couldn’t be sure,”’ said he. 

“T’d have been awfully sorry if you hadn’t come,” she 
said. “Frémecourt is just going to sing some of those negro 
songs.” 

She led him about, introducing him to those of her guests 
he had not met. The room was filled; fully half the people 
present were famous in the world of music: Cassoli, the cel- 
list; Seevagen and his young rival of the violin, Heimann; 
Paldowski, the great Polish pianist, with his air of amiable 
aloofness and his soft aureole of gray hair, talking with 
Schoen and Elena Cordoba, the musical sensation of the 
year; Wildenstein, the symphony conductor; Liebmann, 
the music publisher; the Krausses, Bickfords, Stickels, 
Langtons, and others whose bank accounts yvouchsafed 
them the privilege of association with the artists; and of 
course Larry Merrick and the inevitable Mrs. Fernis. 

The ludicrous endeavors of the vast Frémecourt to 
impersonate an American negro, handicapped as he was 
by his French accent, delighted the assembly, and seemed 
particularly to appeal to the melancholy Paldowski, who 
presently sat at the piano and played the basso’s accom- 
paniments. 

Meanwhile there were mysterious departures to the din- 
ing room, where a gay conspiracy was evidently being 
hatched, and when Frémecourt stopped singing there 
came a great tumult, followed by the appearance of a 
burlesque German band made up impartially of musi- 
cians and millionaires wearing paper caps and playing 
imitation instruments of papier-mAché, from which they 
evoked sounds by singing into them. When the band, 
led by the famous baton of Wildenstein, had frightfully 
played) several numbers it marched gravely out again, 
syncopating something dimly recognizable as the most 
mournful of Chopin’s compositions. Like the music, the 
storm of applause which followed was burlesque. 

Mrs. Fernis bustled toward Rita. 

“Dearie,” she demanded, calling half across the room, 
“‘where’s the young genius you promised us?’’ 

Rita looked at the clock and shrugged. 


“Of Course You Remember Mr. Parrish,’’ Rita Reminded Delaney. 


“That’s what I’ve been wondering,” she answered. ‘I 
do hope he is not going to disappoint me. But he is an 
uncertain quantity—uwun vrai type, I assure you.” 

Parrish standing near was looking at her, wondering if he 
knew of whom she was speaking, when she, catching his 
eye, seemed to catch as well the question in his mind, for 
she added, “Mr. Parrish can tell you what a gifted young 
man he is.”” There was a mischevious gleam in her glance. 
“Mr. Parrish discovered him.” And to him she explained 
parenthetically: ‘I am speaking of Delaney.” 

With that she turned quickly away and engaged in 
conversation elsewhere, leaving him at the mercy of the 
inquisitorial lady, to extricate himself as best he could. 

“How very interesting!’’ she exclaimed. ‘And where 
did you find him, Mr. Parrish?” 

“T didn’t find him at all,” he answered shortly. Then 
fearing she would think him rude he continued, “ Rita’s 
just being playful. It was she who found him. I had noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

“But who is he?”’ 

“That I really don’t know,” he returned dismissively. 

“T heard dear Rita when she sang his songs in concert a 
week or so ago,” the lady went on. 

“Then,”’ returned Parrish, “you know more about him 
than I do. I was out of town.” 

“He accompanied her, you know.” 

He nodded. 

“There’s something interesting about him—so young— 
and so good-looking, don’t you think so?” 

Parrish, wondering how Rita could put up with such a 
woman, said he did think so. 

A moment later, as he was speculating on a means of 
escape from Mrs. Fernis, he saw Delaney enter the room. 
He was in evening dress and looked very well in it, though 
obviously the suit was not made by a good tailor. With 
some surprise he noticed that Delaney appeared perfectly 
at ease. He paused inside the door and looked about the 
room; then, seeing Rita, strolled over and with that de- 
tached air of his, greeted her. “‘Excuse me, I must go and 
speak to him,” Parrishsaid, thinking hesaw his opportunity. 

But: “T’ll go with you,” said the lady. “His looks 
fascinate me. So Hellenic! I want to meet him.” 

Silently he escorted her across the room to where a little 
group was gathering around Rita and the young man. 
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“Oh, Yes,’’ He Answered Vaguely. 


“Of course you remember Mr. Parrish,” Rita reminded 
Delaney. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered vaguely. “How do you do?” 

“How do you do?” responded Parrish. He held out his 
hand, and when the other had shaken it presented him to 
Mrs. Fernis, identifying her by saying: “Mrs. Grace 
Etheridge Fernis, you know.” Then as no light of recog- 
nition showed in Delaney’s face he made a further effort 
to assist him, adding: “Of course you’ve read Sifting 
Sands?” 

“Shifting Sands,” corrected Mrs. Fernis quickly. 

“Well, anyway, I haven’t read it,” announced Delaney. 

“He reads nothing but the Russians,’’ Rita hastened to 
explain; and to Delaney: “When you get through with 
those eight volumes of Tolstoy’s War and Peace you really 
must read Mrs. Fernis. One can’t be au courant without 
reading her.” 

While she was speaking the young man looked at her 
with a curious intentness that was characteristic of him. 
It was as if he were listening with his eyes. 

“T see,” he answered indefinitely. Then after a glance 
about the room he asked, “Isn’t that Wildenstein—that 
man over there?” 

“Yes,”’ Rita answered. “Come over and meet him.” 

But Delaney did not move. 

“T was just wondering,” he said ruminatively, “why he 
took the third movement of the Tschaikowsky Fifth so 
slowly the other day.” 

Rita gave a little shuddering laugh. 

“Well, don’t you go and ask him that!” 

“Certainly not. But just the same he ought to stick 
to Beethoven and Brahms. He hasn’t the temperament to 
do Tschaikowsky.” 

Again she laughed. 

“Since Wildenstein doesn’t measure up,” she said, “let 
us see if we can’t find someone here who will. Would you 
care to know Paldowski?”’ 

“Yes, I’d be glad to meet him.” 

“That,” said she, her eyes brimming with amusement, 
“is probably as great.a tribute as he ever received—though 
perhaps he wouldn’t know it.” 

Some late guests entered and she crossed the room to 
welcome them. 

(Continued on Page 161) 





“How Do You Do?” 





be winding up my business in 

New York and moving on to a 
proposition that has just opened for 
me in the Middle West. I’ve closed 
a deal to take $1000 for the goodwill—just my list of cus- 
tomers and an introduction to them. Then I'll kiss booze 
peddling good-by and go while the going is good. I have 
been one of the small fry—I got into the business a little 
late—but, at that, I have enough saved up, besides that 
$1000, to give me a start in something else. 

The fellow who is helping me to put this down asked 
me the other day why I am cutting it out just now, when 
the business sits so pretty. Well, in the first place I’ve 
been watching something going on in bootlegging circles. 
Last fall, when prices ran rather low, I found that one of 
the big fellows was storing 10,000 cases for a rise. In the 
bootlegging business the general rule is to get the stuff off 
’ your hands as soon as possible. It’s dangerous to have. 
Well, the Christmas rise in prices came along. You’d 
have thought he’d let gothen. But he didn’t. The bottom 
fell out of prices just after Christmas, and then rose again 
in February. But still he held on. I figured, and I still 
figure, that something is going to happen. He needn’t 
worry for fear he’ll lose. He is too well protected. But the 
little fellows like me—we’ll be ruined. There are other 
signs. I don’t like this dilution business that’s going 
on now. More and more you find that the stuff you get 
and are obliged to handle is cut with water or worse. 


(: THE first of next month I’ll 


Fortunes Made by Insiders 


HERE’S another reason too. When I was eleven years 

old five of us were playing bandit down on Avenue A. We 
found the back door of a cigar stand unlatched, and filled 
our pockets with cigarettes. We were going over the fence, 
when the cop on the beat spotted us. He got three of us, 
including me. My folks were away that day, and I had to 
spend the night in jail. The turnkey looked me over before 
he locked me up, and I can remember just what he said: 
“Young fellow, you’ve got a fine start. I guess it’s the 
electric chair for yours.’’ Well, I was just enough of a kid 
to think he meant it—that I was going to be sentenced to 
death in the morning. They got in touch with my father 
next day, and he fixed it with the district leader; but 
ever since I’ve had a horror of jails. That’s probably the 
reason why I’ve always stayed small fry. 

The biggest money in bootlegging is made by fellows on 
the inside of polities who control the game and collect the 
graft. Outside of them, the best line is running it in from 
Canada. But sometime on that Canadian route you may 
bump something—a free-lance agent from Washington 
who’s been sneaked on to a beat unbeknownst to the 
fellow you’ve fixed, or an honest country cop who believes 
in prohibition. I’ve always told people that I didn’t go 
into rum running because I didn’t have the capital. 
That’s not so. I could have raised it at any time. It was 
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the fear of going to jail. And now I know that if there is 
a smash-up a lot of us small people may bump against 
something right here in New York. So I’m pulling out 
before that happens to me and I have to spend my say- 
ings for a lawyer’s fees. I’m trading an easy graft for 
security. The graft won’t be so easy from now on, at that. 
Before the war I was bartender for Jim Malloy. 
He had an old-established café in a good location down 
by the Brooklyn Bridge. That was the time when the 
breweries were running wild, setting up new saloons. All 
you needed for a start was a license. Some brewery would 
put in your plant, furnish you the liquors and cigars, and 
take in return a lead-pipe mortgage. Then they’d set up 
two or three more in the same block; or if they didn’t 
some other brewery would. You remember how New 
York used to look in those days—block after block, you’d 
find a saloon on all four corners, with a big brewery sign 
over the door and a little sign giving the name of the 
proprietor down in one corner of the window. Which was 
how it should be, for the brewery owned you—lock, stock 
and barrel. There were so many of these places that the 
saloonkeeper had to do some kind of dirty work in order 
to keep going—anything from selling dope up to colonizing 
floaters. But Malloy had been in business a long time. 
He’d gone to school and grown up with a lot of the poli- 
ticians, always worked with them, and could deliver a big 
bunch of votes at election time, legitimate. He had pull 
enough to keep these fly-by-night brewery saloons away 
from his location. Everybody liked him, and people came 
to the place just to see Malloy. He had been making 
money ever since he started. Most of it he had tucked 
away in tenement-house properties, but he kept a floating 
fund to invest on tips he got from his influential friends. 


Jim Malloy’s Advice 


HEN the war came I enlisted. My outfit was a long 
time in France. I was discharged just before prohi- 
bition came in, andsaw Malloy to get back my old job. And 
Jim advised me to cut out the business complete. 
“You’re a young fellow yet,”’ he said, “and you can start 
in something new. I’m old and I’ve made my pile. I’d 
been thinking of retiring anyway.” In those days almost 
nobody in New York really thought it could possibly 
happen. But Malloy knew the big fellows, and politically 
he was a wise guy. Though he never bet on an election, 
he could have made a fortune if he had. I never but once 
knew him to call the turn wrong. “It’s coming and it will 
be forced,” he said. “And it’s a Federal proposition. Did 
you ever see the militia foolin’ round with a strike in 
the old days, and did you ever see what happened when 
Uncle Sam’s regulars showed up? Well then!” 
Jim Malloy was a wise guy, but not quite wise enough. 
Nobody was. <A fellow was telling me the other day that 
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in the beginning of the moving- 
picture game rank outsiders got the 
big money. Not one of the theatri- 
cal managers had the sense to see 
what was coming. The established 
saloonkeepers like Malloy and the wholesale liquor dealers 
made the same mistake. They thought it was going to be 
enforced—soon, if not right away. They cashed in and quit. 

The big money the first year was made by a lot of for- 
eigners. They didn’t know a state law from a Federal 
law, and they didn’t much care anyway. Going to jail 
meant nothing in their lives. In those days the with- 
drawal permit was the cream of the game. The big stocks 
held by the Government for medicinal purposes were being 
withdrawn blind. You got a wholesale-drug license, which 
permitted you to sign withdrawal orders. That required a 
political pull, and you needed about $22,000 in ready 
money. If you could prove your ability to get a permit 
you could generally borrow that—at pawnbroker’s in- 
terest—and pay it back in a few weeks from your earnings. 
First you fixed the grafters. That cost from $15,000 to 
$22,000 at various times; it averaged about $17,500. 
Then you got an office somewhere with a bookkeeper and 
stenographer, bought for a blind about $1500 of common 
drugs like peroxide, calomel and Epsom salts, and set up 
as a wholesale-drug broker. 

You sold some of your drugs at cut rates to retailers. 
That was to have something on your books. You were 
ready now to do business in withdrawals. 


MOORE 


How the Profits Figure Out 


OU never handled the stuff yourself. That was one 

beauty of the game. Acting as broker, you signed the 
permits for your clients—wholesaler bootleggers—who did 
the rest. You charged eighteen dollars a case for just 
signing these permits. When the money was passed three 
men were present—you, the roundsman for the grafters, 
and your client. You kept half of the money, or nine dol- 
lars a case. The rest went to the grafters, who split it 
between the big boys. You were allowed to withdraw 
1500 cases a week. The demand was so great that you 
never failed to take the full quantity. 

There was fast rotation in office among the prohibition 
forces. It was figured that any crew was good for an 
average of thirteen weeks—a quarter of a year. In that 
time you could’ figure about like this: Every week you 
withdrew 1500 cases, on which you made nine dollars a 
ease, or $13,500 a week. So your gross business for thir- 
teen weeks was $175,500. You had paid on an average 
$17,500 for your original permit. You had invested $1500 
in drugs, which you just about had to give away and could 
call a dead loss. Your office wasn’t very expensive, but 
you needed about two clerks. You kept a chauffeur, who 
was also a gunman and personal guard, at $100 a week, for 
your transactions were in cash and sometimes you had 
$5000 or $10,000 in bills on you. Another gunman to keep 
watch over the place stood you about seventy-five dollars 
aweek. Occasionally you tipped a cop. Say, $700 a week 
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for all current expenses, or $9000 for thirteen weeks, and 
you're probably stretching it. 
So it figures like this: 
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When things changed you had to pay for your permit 
again—if you could get it. Often you’d find you couldn’t. 
It would go to someone who had worked up a longer pull. 
Often, too, the business was a partnership, and profits 
were split between two or three men. If a fellow played a 
lone hand and stuck it out for a year it is easy to see that 
he was nearly $600,000 to the good. But for most of 
them, I guess, it lasted only about six months—from the 
time news of this good graft began getting round, to the 
final touch-off. On the other hand, some firms fixed it so 
that they could withdraw a great deal more than the 
1500 cases a week allowed by law—sometimes as high as 
5000 cases a week. When that happened you made less 
money out of the excess. You were allowed to keep only 
about seven dollars a case of your graft money. Further, 
some of these birds doubled their money financing the 
rum-running business. There is one foreigner who landed 
at Ellis Island a little before the big blow-out in Europe 
without a dollar in his pocket or a word of English in his 
mouth. But he knew how to handle the East Side gangsters 
and had made himself so useful politically by national- 
prohibition time that he got into permits early. Now he 
owns whole strings of tenement houses. 

Of course not everyone who had a wholesale-drug license 
was a grafter. No more, by any means, was everyone in 
the prohibition-enforcement offices. But if you held a 
legitimate permit for legitimate purposes and refused any 
stiffening to men higher up you were likely to have a hard 
time. The grafters managed to sidetrack you and pigeon- 
hole you all along the line. The old-established wholesale 
drug firms, working on a profit of 5 per cent on their capi- 
tal, played the game straight as a string. And some of 
them got into trouble on account of it too—the grafters 
tried to discipline them. 


The Details of the System 


HERE was one firm so afraid of doing something illegal 
that when the inspectors came to look over the stock 
the manager wouldn’t even give the boysa drink. In the 
course of a shake-up some of his staff called the attention 
of a perfectly honest prohibition chief to an irregularity 
in the permit of this firm. It was just a technicality— 
didn’t amount toa dern. But this firm woke up one morn- 
ing to find nearly $500,000 of liquor—practically its whole 
stock—held up. They tell me that before noon the presi- 
dent of the company was called up by two men whose 
names would surprise you. They applied to take the 
case as attorneys, and they wanted $15,000 apiece in fees. 
This graft couldn’t last forever. One day the big boss 
came up from Washington and broke the whole thing wide 
open. He slashed the force right and left, he reduced the 
withdrawal permits from sixty or seventy to about twenty. 
At that time withdrawals amounted to 15,000 gallons a 
day. Afterward they were about 11,000 a month. The 
graft in wholesale-drug permits blew up with a bang. 
Well, bootleggers have to live, and the big boys who 
control this game see further than day after to-morrow. 
Already there was a good deal of business done in running 
the stuff over from Canada. Withdrawals hadn’t furnished 
enough booze, anyway, to supply New York and New 
Jersey. And men who couldn’t get permits but who 
wanted in just the same were trucking it down, taking 
greater chances then they do 
just at present; for the graft 
wasn’t yet really organized. 
But the state enforcement 
law had come in by now. 
Before that happened I 
broke in. I’d been working 


along in the West, going from one job to another. The 
hard times came and I was out of work entirely. I wrote 
to Jim Malloy, asking if he could find me anything in New 
York. He wrote back suggesting that I peddle booze for a 
while. He’s sitting on the sidelines ever since he retired, 
just watching the game. He may be doubling a bit of 
money financing a rum runner now and then, but that’s 
the most he does. Jim wrote that the business was pretty 
nearly a cinch for safety, now that everything was or- 
ganized under the new state law, and that I couldn’t lose 
if I kept my eyes open. 

I took his advice. I spent a couple of days round New 
York finding just how it was done, and then struck a bit 
of luck. Down near our old joint by Brooklyn Bridge is 
a big establishment—call it a printing shop—employing 
300 or 400 men. In the old days pretty nearly all the 
drinkers among them used to patronize our saloon; and 
they knew me. They had a regular bootlegger who called 
at the shop every day for orders. Well, just before I 
showed up in New York this bird distributed round the 
place, in one or two bottle lots, a case of bad booze. I 
don’t know what was in it, but it made several of the force 
sick for two or three days. Everybody said wood alco- 
hol—that’s always the tag put on bad booze. He didn’t 
do it purposely; he’d been stung himself by a crook on the 
docks; but it all came to the same thing. When he re- 
turned for orders the men in the basement kicked him 
halfway round the block. 


Setting Up in Business 


WENT to see the head guy. I’d done him a favor or two 

in the old days. I got Jim Malloy to call him up and 
guarantee me as knowing how to get the safe stuff. Before 
I was through the boss had issued orders that I was the 
only bootlegger allowed round the place. They weren’t 
buying much for a week or so. They were too scared. 
But I did pick up, that day, orders for three cases—one in 
bulk and the rest in single bottles. 

I was living in a lodging house then and had no place to 
keep any small lots. I had to hire storage with a produce 
dealer on the East Side. Later I took a small flat in a good 
safe district where the cops are right. The broker gave me 
prompt delivery. By the end of the second day I had 
distributed it all. After paying ten dollars for storage I 
found I had cleared nearly fifty dollars for two days’ 
work. The shop began to buy more freely after they got 
over the scare. Though other bootleggers raid my custom 
a little now and then, I manage to keep this place pretty 
well to myself, and I’ve branched out too. Since I really 
got started I’ve never made less than $200 in any one 
week—clear profit. 

Before I open up the details of the business I’d better 
tell how the system works. It’s like a flight of steps, with 
the profits getting smaller as you go down the line. At the 
top are the big boys who protect the whole game and 
sometimes help finance it. They’re politicians, leaders 
in the underworld, and bankers. They never show their 
hands, but they get the biggest slice of the pie. Next 
below them are the importers, who run it either by truck 
from Canada or by ship from the Bahamas, Canada or 
Europe. Next are the brokers who sit in their offices 
in New York and keep touch between the importer and 
the retailer. Finally come the peddlers, like me. In the 





















business small fry are never called bootleggers. We give 
that name to the importers or the big boys. 

The importer starts the whisky on its way to New York. 
He takes a truck or a fleet of trucks to Canada. Each 
truck has a driver and a guard. He goes along in a touring 
car and he has a guard too. In Canada he buys standard 
Scotch whisky at—present prices—thirty-five to forty-five 
dollars a case. For that sum it is also repacked—taken out 
of its original boxes, which are too dangerous, and made 
up into packages of various sizes and shapes. Early in the 
game they used to load 200 cases on a truck. A case, of 
course, is twelve bottles. But that was too risky. You lost 
too much if you were caught. An experienced importer 
seldom carries more than fifty cases nowadays. When they 
start back to the U.S. A. the boss in his touring car rides 
before or behind with a wad of ready money in his 
pocket, always keeping in touch with the truck and fixing 
things as he goes. At night he travels very close, so as to 
be ready with his gun or his wad in case they’re held up 
by high-jackers or cops. At about the time they cross the 
border he makes his first graft payment—five dollars a 
case. Farther down the line he pays five dollars more a 
case, making ten dollars in all. This explains why the big 
boys are rolling in easy money. 

The ten dollars takes him to the vicinity of New York 
City. After that he has to make his own way into the 
city, which sometimes takes a little planning. The danger 
is from flying squadrons of prohibition agents or from 
such city cops as haven’t been fixed and can’t be. Those 
flying-squadron agents are likely to be pretty hard-boiled 
and to refuse to takemoney. Still there are a hundred ways 
to get into the city without looking suspicious. 

Somewhere along the line the boss in the touring car 
flashes to the broker, by long-distance telephone or code 
telegram, just what he has and when he expects to arrive. 
They have already arranged a meeting place in New York. 
There the broker’s agent picks him up and tells him where 
to take it. All the importer wants from this time on is 
quick delivery. A lot of booze is always a dangerous 
thing to keep in your possession unless you have a long 
pull. Usually it’s off his hands and turned into ready 
money within a few hours. 


The Bootlegger’s Overhead 


IS earnings figure about like this: Let’s say he’s carry- 

ing a fifty-case lot. He will pay for it in Canada from 
thirty-five to forty-five dollars a case—an average of about 
forty dollars. He pays as regular graft on the way ten 
dollars a case. His chauffeur on the truck draws $100 a 
week, and his two guards from seventy-five to $100. It 
takes four days to go up and back, and it costs about $7.50 
a day to the man for living expenses—say, $120 for the 
crew of four. Gas, oil, and incidental automobile expenses 
will average $100 a trip. Sometimes you have to come 
across to country constables or New York cops. You 
distribute those charges as overhead over a number of 
trips. By the time you sell it in New York, averaging trip 
with trip, the stuff has cost you about sixty dollars a case. 
You get for it about ninety dollars a case if it is bulk de- 
livery or about ninety-five dollars if you drop it in small 
lots. Last Christmas bulk wholesale prices to the im- 
porters went up to ninety-five dollars; in the March slump, 
after people had just paid their income taxes and felt poor, 
it fell to eighty-eight dollars. But ninety dollars is a fair 
average. That’s thirty dollars a case clear profit, or $1500 
for a fifty-case lot, provided everything has gone well. 

Of course your staff can’t turn straight round and do it 
again. It is hard work, and both the chauffeur and the 
guards have been on edge every minute of the run. You 
must rest them a day or two in New York and a day or two 
in Canada. Then there are other delays, like weather and 
uncertain help. Guards and chauffeurs are always getting 
drunk or quitting on you, and you have to rustle round 
fornew men. Monthin and month out, a truck will make 
A less than one round trip a 
week. But even at that, if the 
importer has the luck not to 
bump anything he ought to 
average $1000 a week, even 
allowing for deterioration of 
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ment Company, took the letter from Frisbie, his 

partner’s, hand and laid it upon the plate-glass top 
of his ornate mahogany desk. A wolfish smile rode upon 
Mr. Blass’ salmon-pink face. ; 

“What did I tell you, Frisbie?”’ he chuckled. ‘‘There 
ain’t no criterion about suckers not biting the second time. 
A sucker’s a poor fish once, always and forever.” , 

Frisbie, tall, thin and with a funereal droop of his mouth, 
leaned back in his chair and fumbled his tie nervously with 
his long, bony fingers. 

“T wasn’t thinking about suckers or any other kind of 
fish,’ he stated very clearly, as if his partner had mis- 
understood. “But we’re better fixed now than we’ve been 
for years. Our cash balance is over sixty thousand, and the 
results from the Platinum Ridge prospectus will begin 
coming in in a week or two. There’s no reason why we 
should take any risks. Drilling an oil well is no sucker-list 
proposition. It takes real money, Mr. Blass.” Frisbie 
always addressed his partner with the prefix of Mr.— 
perhaps from force of habit, certainly not as a mark of 
respect. 

“Sure it takes money, Frisbie. But don’t forget that 
there’s nine ways to skin a cat,” he quoted erroneously, 
‘and that I know eight of ’em.” 

Frisbie heaved a sigh. 

“Of course if you insist on risking our hard-earned 
money on a wildeat oil proposition a2 

“Wildcat nothing!’’ Mr. Blass interrupted with heat. 
““You don’t suppose a hundred-million-dollar concern like 
the Buena Vista Oil people would waste time on wild- 
catting?”’ 

“They haven’t begun drilling, have they?’ Frisbie 
objected. 

Mr. Blass favored his partner with a pitying glance. 

“Your pessimism, Frisbie, makes me sick. No, they 
haven’t begun drilling yet; but ain’t you wise to the fact 
that oil companies never’’—here he paused and tapped the 
edge of the desk with his stubby forefinger—‘‘never begin 
drilling until they’ve grabbed all the land they want? 
Besides, I got Blair’s word for it, 
alnie lee 

“Blair is a crook,” Frisbie stated 
without malice. Beinga crook was 
to Frisbie merely a species of busi- 
ness man. 

“Sure Blair is a crook,’ Mr. 
Blass agreed heartily. ‘‘If he 
wasn’t we wouldn’t ’ve got the tip. 
But also he’s a fine geologist, 
Frisbie. And Blair ain’t gonna 
give us abum steer. He’s getting 
too much easy money out of this 
concern.” 

“Geologists sometimes make 
mistakes,’’ Frisbie objected. ‘‘The 
Martinez field, f’r instance. On 
the reports of Cooper, the Texas 
oil cruiser, the Consolidated sunk 
half a million in three holes, and 
didn’t get enough oil to lubricate 
a sewing machine.” 

Mr. Blass’ pink face clouded a 
slightly darker shade. 

“The Consolidated made the 
mistake of employing a Texas man 
to look for oil in California,’ he 
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replied impressively. ‘‘ Might as well have sent a Hotten- 
tot to Greenland to hunt for ivory, Frisbie. Blair is a 
Californian. What he doesn’t know about California 
strata and—things, ain’t worth knowing.” 

Frisbie spread out his flat, bony palms with a gesture of 
resignation. 

“Of course, as I said before, if you insist on throwing 
our hard-earned money into a hole in the ground Hf 

“T insist on—nothing,”’ Mr. 
Blass interrupted coldly. His 
small gimlet eyes glittered 
angrily. “I thought we agreed 
once that personal opinions 
should not interfere with our 
business.”’ He picked up the 
letter from the table and tossed 
it into Frisbie’s lap. ‘File it 
away and forget about it.” 

Frisbie picked up the letter 
and glanced at it uneasily. For 
the third time he read the fol- 
lowing: 





































INcA, CALIF., 

June 11-21. 
Dear Mr. Blass: Your kind offer 
came to us in this morning’s mail. 
I will be in Los Angeles June the 
fifteenth, and will call at your office 
at two P.M. to talk the matter over 

with you. Sincerely yours, 
Nora MArsu. 


Frisbie fingered the letter with 
his long, bony digits. His glance 
traveled from the cal- 
endar on the wall op- 
posite to the marble 
clock on Mr. Blass’ 
desk. The calendar 
said June 15. The 
hands of the clock 
pointed to 12:30. 





“Thirtyzone Thousand 
Dollars! For That 






‘*She’ll be here in an hour and a half,’”’ he said with a 
frown that made his long, horselike profile seem to grow 
longer and more horselike. “‘ You handle her yourself. 
I’m going to keep my hands off.”’ 

He paused and passed the letter back to Mr. Blass. 
Then he continued: ‘All I ask is, go easy. Sixty thou- 
sand dollars is a lotta money, and we ain’t as young as we 
used to be.” 

“Leave it to me, Frisbie,’’ Mr. Blass chortled. “You 
never saw me come a cropper yet, did you?” 

“Not—yet,”’ Frisbie admitted grudgingly. 

Mr. Blass leaned forward and pressed the buzzer on the 
edge of his desk. 

“Miss Kuhn,” he said to the stenographer who an- 
swered the ring, “please take a dictation. Carbon copy, 
legal size.” 

“Yes, sir,’ the girl replied, then laid a card upon the 
desk before him. “Mr. Callister is outside, waiting to see 
you.” 

Mr. Blass picked up the card and fingered the edge of it 
with his fat thumb as if to test it for cutting qualities. He 
glanced at the name, Ben Callister, then said, 
with a wink at Frisbie: “Show him in, Miss 
Kuhn.” 

The stranger who entered a moment later was a 
personable-looking young man in the late twenties 
or thereabout. 

He wore a Stetson hat, high-laced boots and 
gray tweeds, Norfolk cut. His face was sun- 
tanned, and his hair a crisp light brown. His 
eyes were brown also, and direct of gaze. He 
looked like a man who liked to have his own 
way—and was used to getting it. 

“The Consolidated phoned me 
your message an hour ago, so I 
came right up,” he said briefly. 

Mr. Blass nodded. He tried to 
affect pompousness, but somehow 
he failed. He had intended an 
elaborate quizzing, his usual method 
of procedure in hiring people. In- 
stead he found himself asking, ac- 
tually asking the man before him if 
he would take the job of drilling 
a well for him. Followed ten min- 
utes of haggling over terms, during 
which time Frisbie’s face grew longer 
~» and longer. An agreement having 
finally been made—at Mr. Callis- 
ter’s terms—the man arose. 

“T’ll have my crew and the lum- 
ber for the derrick on the ground in 
a week from to-day.”’ 

“Very well,” Mr. Blass said. 
Wetting his lips he gave Callister a 
sidelong glance. ‘“‘Mum’s the word, 
understand? I don’t want things to 
go off half cock.” 

“T know how to keep my mouth shut,” the driller re- 
plied easily. “‘I haven’t been in the oil business for ten 
years for nothing.” 

When Callister passed out of the building a moment 
later he almost collided with a girl entering the elevator. 
As he apologized he noted briefly the tired look in the 
girl’s eyes and the threadbare suit she wore. Her face was 
tanned like his own, and her gloveless hands showed the 
unmistakable marks of hard work. 
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“Desert girl,’ he thought as he turned the corner of the 
building and walked down the street. 


II 


HEN Mr. Blass returned from lunch at 1:45, and 

entered his private office by the side door, Miss Kuhn 
informed him that Miss Nora Marsh was waiting in the 
outer office to see him. 

“Tell her I’m busy, Miss Kuhn, and that I’ll see her in 
fifteen minutes. When I press the buzzer you can show 
her in,’”’ Mr. Blass told her. The girl nodded and turned 
to leave. Mr. Blass put forth a detaining hand. ‘When I 
send for you later, Miss Kuhn, you’ll understand what 
is expected of you—I mean in regard to the contract I 
dictated to you before I went to lunch.” 

“Yes, Mr. Blass,’’ the stenographer replied without a 
trace of emotion. 

Mr. Blass smiled. Miss Kuhn was a bright youngster. 
He had trained her himself. ‘“That’s all, Miss Kuhn,” 
he said. 

When the door closed upon the stenographer Mr. Blass 
slumped down in his heavy swivel office chair and, opening 
a drawer of the desk, selected a fat black perfecto from a 
box of his favorite brand and lit the cigar. 

He was in an excellent, almost jocular mood. A pleasant 
smile of anticipation played about the corners of his moist 
lips as he inhaled the fragrant Havana smoke and blew it 
ceilingward in long, deliberate puffs. His small gimlet eyes 
glowed with a sort of breathless expectancy as he con- 
sidered the case of Nora Marsh. 

He had often wondered how it would feel to be a million- 
aire. He glanced about the luxuriously furnished office 
with its soft rose-colored window hangings and its over- 
stuffed easy-chairs. He decided that he would be able to 
afford to have that fireplace which he had set his heart 
upon installed soon. He had seen the mantel in an 
antique shop on West Seventh Street a week earlier, and 
had been captivated at once by its costly massiveness and 
the fine workmanship of its hand-carved Italian-marble 
columns. The dealer had confided its price—two thousand 
dollars—to Mr. Blass with just the right shade of desire- 
arousing veneration. 

Mr. Blass had decided upon the exact spot, to the inch, 
on the wall where the mantel must be placed to be seen to 
best advantage, 
when his eye fell 
upon the letter on 
top of thewiretray 
athiselbow. With 
a sigh of regret he 
tore himself away 
from the joy of the 
future to the prob- 
lems of the pres- 
ent, and again 
began to consider 
the case of Nora 
Marsh. 

He arose and 
crossed to the wall 
behind the desk, 
where a series of 
maps was sus- 
pended on patent 
rollers behind a 
rose-colored drap- 
ery that matched 
the window hang- 
ings. 

Drawing the 
draperies aside on 
their massive 
brass rods, he 
pulled down Map 
Number Six, of 
Rowans Valley, 
Cardinal County, 
California. 

Looking at this 
map, a green, flat 
expanse of glossy 
finished cheese- 
cloth, crisscrossed 
by township rec- 
tangles and fuzzy 
centipede-looking 
* mountain ranges 
that wiggled in 
and out among 
the straight-lined 
rectangles, and 
left long serpen- 
tine, pale blue 
tracks behind 
them, marked re- 
spectively Car- 
dinal Creek, Whit- 
ney Creek, and so 


on, you would never have suspected the true character 
of Rowans Valley. 

It was never quite clear why this region had been dubbed 
a valley. Topographically it might be classed as a valley, 
but to most people the word “valley” is synonymous with 
pleasant meadows, lowing kine, orchards and corner meet- 
ing houses. The only kine one is apt to meet with in 
Rowans Valley, with the exception of the gentle burro, 
navigates like Napoleon’s army—on its belly—and carries 
castanets in the tip of its tail. Of meadows there are none, 
and the orchards consist of here and there a square mile of 
cactus-bearing sand, fenced about with barbed wire for 
apparently no good reason whatever, unless perhaps to 
guard careless strangers from walking into a bunch of 
spine-bristling cactus in the dark. 

Mr. Blass put his stubby index finger upon a small 
square marked in red ink on the map, two inches removed 
from a flyspeck marked Inca. The red-inked square was 
not the work of the map artist. Mr. Blass had made it 
himself a week earlier, upon the advice of Mr. William 
Blair, chief geologist for the Buena Vista Oil Company, 
that all of Townships 14, 16, 18 and part of Sections 4, 5 
and 9 of Township 22 contained oil. 

_ Only the upper ten acres of Section 9, Township 22, 
came within the report, but Blair had been emphatic about 
this ten acres being directly in the line of oil; so Mr. Blass 
had thoughtfully marked the ten acres in red ink and dis- 
patched a letter to Miss Marsh, the owner of the ten acres, 
the answer to which now reposed in the tray on his desk. 

Mr. Blass adjusted his gold-rimmed glasses, which hung 
suspended from the button on his cerise waistcoat by a 
white silk band, and regarded the square of red ink with 
contemplative rapture. His thoughts moved back two 
years to a certain day when a young girl and her aged, 
muscle-bound father had called at his office and had 
brought to him a certified check for sixteen hundred dollars 
in answer to an advertisement of his. The check was drawn 
on an Eastern—Iowa—bank, and passed into Mr. Blass’ 
bank and to the credit of his account in exchange for a 
section of sand and cactus, two inches by map, two miles 
by crowflight from the flyspeck marked Inca. 

During the two years that followed this transaction Mr. 
Blass had considerable correspondence with Miss Nora 
Marsh, the drawee of the check, a correspondence that had 
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annoyed Mr. Blass and ruffled his usual serenity to the 
point of exasperation. 

The correspondence came to an abrupt end when Mr. 
Blass replied one day to a supplicatory and discouraged 
letter of Miss Marsh’s, anent dry farming, that if she did 
not think her farm was dry enough, to try some other and 
lower location, the dryness of which he could guarantee 
absolutely. 

Mr. Blass permitted himself a slight frown as he remem- 
bered this letter of his. It was regrettable that he should 
have let his annoyance get the better of him to such an 
extent, but when he considered that at the time of writing 
he had not had the faintest suspicion that the land might 
carry oil he excused himself at once. Still, for the first 
time in his life he was sorry that he had been rude. 

Mr. Blass had acquired the land himself in a somewhat 
roundabout way. He had grubstaked the former owner of 
it, an aged prospector, named Tomlinson, to thirty-five 
dollars and sixty cents’ worth of flapjack flour and bacon, 
in exchange for which Tomlinson had given Mr. Blass a 
deed to the section, and had congratulated himself upon , 
having driven a shrewd bargain. 

Mr. Blass ran the map up and drew the rose-colored 
draperies together. Returning to his desk he flecked an 
imaginary dust speck from the knee of his carefully 
creased pearl-gray trousers and regarded the burning end 
of his cigar critically. The last inch of the cigar had turned 
to ash, a perfect section of dark, firm ash, varying not the 
fraction of a millimeter in circumference—the ultimate 
test of a first-class smoke. 

With a sigh of renunciation Mr. Blass laid the cigar on 
the ash tray, pulled one of the overstuffed chairs close to 
the desk, facing his swivel chair, and surveyed it, lips 
pursed slightly. Then he stepped to the window and drew 
the draperies apart a little, noted the result, and returned 
to the desk and moved the chair another six inches, so that 
the light from the window would fall directly in the face of 
anyone occupying it. Satisfied with the result he seated 
himself in the swivel chair, with his own back to the light, 
and placed his fat forefinger on the ivory button of the 
desk buzzer. 

He answered the knock upon the door a moment later 
with a pleasant ‘Come in,”’ and when Miss Marsh entered 
timidly and closed the door behind her he arose with 
just the correct 
amount of defer- 
ential alacrity and 
led his caller to the 
chair beside the 
desk, and glanced. 
at the marble 
clock. 

*“Promptness is 
a sterling virtue, 
Miss Marsh,” he 
purred. 

Miss Nora 
Marsh smiled 
faintly and gave 
him a look that 
might have been 
distrust—might 
have been just 
timidity—then 
dropped her eyes. 

“Yes,’’she mur- 
mured. 

Mr. Blass 
cleared his throat 
in the weighty si- 
lence that fol- 
lowed. He shot 
her a quick glance 
and noted several 
things: that her 
hat was faded and 
of a vintage two 
seasons past; that 
her shoes though 
polished bravely 
had the unmistak- 
able roughness 
that desert sand 
imparts to leather 
and that no 
amount of polish 
can hide; and that 
her dark blue 
broadcloth suit 
was cleaned and 
pressed to the 
quick of the nap. 
Her gray eyes had 
lost some of their 
eager faith of two 
years ago, but they 
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Melting-Pot Literature 


VERY thoughtful novel reader and playgoer in middle 

life must be uncomfortably aware of the striking 
changes wrought during recent years in the prevailing 
standards by which younger people judge current books 
and plays. Victorian standards of propriety were by no 
means faultless; but they were infinitely better than those 
that are replacing them. The flaw in the Victorian code 
was a certain humorless prudery; and yet, for the most 
part, it was sane and wholesome. Its weakness we have 
perpetuated; its strength we have allowed to die. 

Like the Victorians, we wince at forthright Saxon nouns, 
the ugly names that designate ugly things. As long as a 
writer’s smooth synonyms hold out he may go as far as he 
likes, for in the minds of many of his readers he will be 
judged not by the thoughts he seeks to convey but by the 
diction he uses as his medium. Let his words be suave 
and he may be as salacious as he chooses. Young people 
with insufficient literary background to know the worst 
writing from the best willread him forhis ‘‘ wonderful style,” 
as they call it, and critics will not be lacking to defend 
his books on the ground of art. We are accepting at 
their own valuation certain of these critics with the lackey 
type of mind who can find nothing good in literature unless 
it is a colorable imitation of a decadent European model. 

In Shakspere’s day and for more than two hundred 
years that followed, there were standards of decency far 
more sound than our own. Words that are never seen 
in modern writing were employed with a thoughtlessness 
that we find it hard to imagine. Broad jests and racy 
stories that no one took the trouble to “parlorize’’ were 
the order of the day. And yet there were limits, and the 
prevalence of the dueling code and a certain fundamental 
decency kept speech within the bounds, such as they were. 
For plays there were censors; and authors had to take 
their chances with the law. Standards were broad and 
elastic, but still, they operated. 

Somewhere between the rollicking bawdiness of old 
times and the finical nasty-niceness of to-day there must 
be paths that can be trod with clean feet. Grossness of 
speech is never admirable, but right-minded men and 
women find it infinitely less offensive than the more subtle 
language of smirking innuendo. The gradual shift of style 
from one extreme to the other is an infallible sign of de- 
generacy in a certain group of authors and in the grow- 
ing audiences whose morbid tastes they address. The old 
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smut brought grins, laughter and guffaws. The new is 
not intended to provoke either mirth or merriment. In 
other centuries strength and virility went along with vul- 
garity. To-day our salacity is overcast with the taint of 
degeneracy and viciousness. Old landmarks of morality 
are removed. Virtue and vice are painted the same color. 
Basic standards of decency are ignored or sneered into 
the background. Far too commonly is our body of 
current fiction and drama defiled and brought into disre- 
pute by those who find lewdness delightful, once it has 
been dusted over with sachet powder and tricked out with 
the cosmetics of catchpenny literary art. 

In vain shall we search English literature for the fountain- 
head of this polluted stream. Its true source lies between 
the Baltic and the Avgean. If we explore the capitals of 
burnt-out European civilizations we need not go so far 
east as Suez to find places “where there ain’t no ten com- 
mandments”’ and where sex morals are an outworn tra- 
dition. There, too, shall we find the diseased and degen- 
erate life that half-caste authors and their native imitators 
are portraying in plays and novels. 

This contamination, this fouling of our own nest is part 
and parcel of the punishment that is visited upon us in 
consequence of a generation of unrestricted immigration. 
The policies that have permitted our clean old stock to be 
steadily and mercilessly mongrelized now make possible 
the intellectual subjection of American young manhood 
and young womanhood. The moral standards of youth are 
plastic. They may be shaped awry quite as easily as they 
may be modeled in lines of strength and beauty. 

He who has eyes to see may perceive all these things 
without being a puritan, an ethnologist or an uplifter; and 
yet Congress with plenty of support behind it for the 
accomplishment of the task of framing and passing a per- 
manent protective immigration code continues to tempo- 
rize. Senators, congressmen and government officials are 
moved almost to tears by the stories of young immigrants 
who would be kept out of the country by the enforcement 
of our very temperate three per cent law; but they still 
view with cool judicial mien the national tragedy that is 
being enacted under their very eyes with their own kith 
and kin as the unprotected victims. 

Melting-pot literature and melting-pot plays are the 
inevitable scum of our melting pot. 


More on the Costs of War 


HE provisional budget of the German Government for 

the year 1922 has been placed before the Reichstag. 
It is provisional in two senses: With fluctuations of the 
mark, no one knows how much revenue will be needed, 
and no one knows how much will be secured by the new tax 
levies. The present-day Germans are past grand masters 
in tax evasion. The total figure stated is 265,000,000,000 
marks. Of this, 188,000,000,000 marks is set aside to 
cover reparations, the cost of defeat. Then 50,000,000,000 
marks is to be devoted to domestic costs of the late war, 
being pensions, and so forth. That leaves for all other 
expenditures 27,000,000,000 marks, and of this 27,000,- 
000,000 marks, 5,000,000,000 is to be used to support the 
present army and navy. 

Germany is supposed to be disarmed. Her army is sup- 
posed to be only large enough to guarantee order and 
security. The disarmament commission of the Allied 
Governments has worked in Germany continuously since 
the adoption of the treaty enforcing disarmament. The 
German Government boasts that it has the smallest mili- 
tary budget of any nation of her size. And yet the military 
budget is one-sixth the total budget devoted to ordinary 
governmental expenditures, and exceeds the sum to be 
devoted to education. This budget illustrates how far the 
world has yet to go in the eradication of war waste of money. 


Relocation of Business by War 


EFORE the war the average annual world production 
of the nonferrous metals—aluminum, copper, lead, 
tin and zinc—was 3,300,000 tons, of which the United 
States produced 1,282,000 tons—39 per cent—and con- 
In 1919-20 the 
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average production of these same metals in the world 
was 2,800,000 tons, of which the United States furnished 
1,555,000 tons—55 per cent—and consumed 1,341,000 
tons—48 per cent. The output of the world fell; our 
output rose. The consumption of the world declined; our 
consumption increased. This amounts to a translocation 
of the business in nonferrous metals from other parts of the 
world to the United States. Europe, of course, has been 
the loser. And of Europe, Central and Eastern Europe have 
lost more than Western Europe. 

These figures are drawn from a mournful recital of the 
circumstances that has appeared in a publication issued by 
the German Metal Company of Frankfort on the Rhine, 
the successor to the company that before the war was 
employed by the German Government to control the key 
nonferrous metals. Germany has lost more than any 
other country. The increase in use of these metals in 
1919-20 was part of the boom. Part of the goods were 
used at home, but a considerable fraction went abroad. 
When trade revives this will be one of the parcels to be 
fought for, we striving to retain our preéminence, Europe 
struggling to recover hers. 


Three Poor Arguments 


HE proponents of immigration belong to three groups, 

or at least three arguments are advanced in favor of 
removal of restrictions. A certain type of employer wants 
the market of unskilled labor kept glutted. A remnant of 
historical idealists still clings to the notion that this coun- 
try is the haven of the oppressed of all countries. A rather 
large group, finally, favors the admission of foreigners of a 
type needed in this country. They read in digests of the 
recent census that the population of cities has increased, 
that of country declined. They are impressed with the 
statement that the number of agricultural workers is 
actually smaller than in 1910. Could we not admit peas- 
ants who would enter agriculture, and make sure of getting 
farmer material by selecting them at the source? 

The meaning of decline in country population is being 
misunderstood and exaggerated. Farming has become 
more efficient, and the farmer population has not needed to 
maintain its earlier percentage in order to keep us supplied 
with products of the soil. The census of farm workers was 
made before the return to the country of the men called 
to arms and drawn to the cities for war work. A farm 
census to-day would give a different result. Judged by 
acreage or yields, the work of farming has been fully main- 
tained. If we need farm workers we should endeavor to 
secure them from our cities, not from Europe. 

The idea that we could prepare a card catalogue of farm 
workers needed in this country and then pick them out in 
European countries is insular indeed. We have no such 
authority in foreign countries. The countries of Europe 
want to get rid of undesirable elements; they want to 
keep the industrious elements. If we should officially 
attempt to pick out the best for ‘immigration we would 
be promptly and properly told to go to. Europeans now 
suffer under no despotism, unless it be the despotism of 
democracy—and they would be exposed to that here. The 
peasants of Europe enjoy the best conditions in their 
countries. Land reforms are in progress everywhere. The 
country is in much better condition than the city. The 
buying power of farm produce is higher than the buying 
power of city goods. The peasant enjoys a sellers’ market. 
If European farmers were to read in our press the daily 
accounts of the depression in agriculture here they would 
regard their conditions as greatly preferable for the pres- 
ent. No occupation is so profitable in Europe as agricul- 
ture. Can we offer homesteads, land at low price, high 
market prices, fortune as well as security? And if we » 
could Europe needs her farmers as she never did, and she 


would regard as avarice our attempt to secure the best 


elements and exclude all others. 

The present restriction of immigration should be re- 
placed by a more stringent rule. The city is wasting verbal 
sympathy on the farmer. If the city will pay the farmer 
a living price for his produce the farmer will do his work 
without immigrants. We can face an ultimate policy when 
we are further on. 
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time is fully here for some straight 

thinking and plain speaking about the 
economic basis on which manufacture, 
mining and transportation are being con- 
ducted, and nobody is in better position to 
do it than the farmer, who is no party to the 
controversy between capital and labor ex- 
cept as a help to pay the bills; who is both 
a capitalist and a laborer himself, and who 
is working under an entirely different 
scheme of production and a much lower 
scale of values than is being set up for 
professional labor and highly capitalized 
industry. 

The sharp separation between capital and 
labor that has come to characterize much 
of modern business has led or driven both 
into such extremely uneconomic positions 
as have already sacrificed uncounted mil- 
lions, both of capital and labor, retarded 
the development of the country, and, un- 
less checked and rationalized, bid fair by 
strikes and lockouts to run most forms of 
industry, if not indeed modern civilization 
itself, into the ditch. We have followed in 
the footsteps of Babylon long enough; it 
is time to look about and take stock of the 
situation. 

We have reached a time when labor and 
capital, instead of pulling together as yoke- 
fellows at a burden that needs their com- 
bined energies, have wriggled out of the 
yoke and stand facing in opposite directions, glaring at 
each other as they mill about, getting nowhere, but wasting 
their energies like two hungry dogs quarreling over a bone. 
And the public pays heavy bills for nominal service while 
these two agencies of industry mark time under what 
amounts to a condition of armed neutrality, and progress 
comes to a standstill, everybody blaming somebody else 
that so little gets done at so high a cost, while he himself 
is after all the ducats obtainable while the getting is good. 


High Wages, High Prices 


[: THE interest of general welfare the 


HE extreme position of labor is well expressed by the 
phrase “A living wage,’”’ and that of capital by the 
corollary proposition “Pass it on to the consumer”—twin 
fallacies born not of enterprise but of industrial warfare; 
and both need some critical study before we proceed much 
farther along the road that leads to nowhere. Let us con- 
sider these two propositions for a moment, if we can, as a 
philosopher from Mars might regard the situation. 
The contention that an American laborer with no capital 
but his time and his talents should be able to earn enough 
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to support himself and his family in comfort is so obviously 
fair that it has won universal sympathy and has thereby 
become a kind of slogan without any very careful consider- 
ation of the inherent elasticity of the phrase or what un- 
thinking adherence to its demands is likely to involve. 

Under this slogan all sorts of increases in pay have been 
asked and granted in the attempt to keep up with ascend- 
ing prices, but, strangely enough, without much relief. 
For no sooner are increases granted than prices rise to meet 
them, and the laborer finds himself no better off than be- 
fore. Why? Wherein lies the mystery of it? Why will 
not prices stay level when wages go up? There must be 
some:sinister influence at work to rob the laborer of every 
chance to make a good living when with every increase he 
finds his dollar less valuable than before, and in a blind 
unthinking way he lays it on the speculator and the profi- 
teer; nor does he have to go far to find instances that seem 
to justify his contention. 

As a matter of fact there is no mystery about this ele 
ment of wages and prices when we remember that most 
buyers are laborers of some kind, working for a wage. 
For example, a man or a group of men succeeds in securing 
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a notable advance in pay, say 20 per cent. 
This means to them as individuals either 
of two possibilities: First, that with the 
additional pay they can advance their scale 
of living; second, if they prefer ease to 
comforts, that they can maintain the old 
scale of living and lie still a good part of the 
time. 

Now if only a few individuals were in- 
volved here and there, with all the rest of 
the world going on as before, then either of 
these Utopian dreams could be realized; 
but when any considerable numbers try it 
the scheme breaks down, for this is the 
way it works in actual practice: 

First of all, when men in large numbers 
attempt to advance their scale of living by 
reason of increased wages they at once in- 
crease the demand for consumptive goods 
in the open markets and inevitably raise 
prices on themselves by competing against 
one another as never before, by which it 
is clear that prices will advance with every 
increase in pay and possibly at even a 
greater rate than the increased size of the 
pay check. 


Underproduction 


ECONDLY, when men in large numbers 

reduce their working days or hours be- 
cause of a higher rate of pay, expecting to 
maintain the old scale of living with greater 
ease and more leisure than before, then production is less- 
ened, and even the old demand is met by a decreased 
supply. Now, as before, competition between buyers will 
raise prices, and again the increased pay has failed of its 
supposed benefits because so promptly followed by the 
inevitable rise in prices. 

No little surprise has been expressed that a dollar is 
worth in buying power so little now as compared with its 
value a few years ago, and yet even a casual study of what 
naturally happens and what has been happening all about 
us cannot but show how inevitable will be the results of the 
false economy that has taken possession of so many of us. 

The whole matter seems to be treated as a mystery, 
whereas it is no mystery at all. We live upon goods, not 
upon money, and the moment we fail to maintain produc- 
tion in proportion to our demands prices will rise quite 
independently of speculation or of profiteering. Indeed 
it is increased demand in the absence of increased produc- 
tion that lays the very foundation for speculation to the 
extent of profiteering, which would be impossible were we 
producing in proportion to our demands. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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trying to tell how I came to 

go at the business of writing 
plays, to tell how my attention 
was led in that direction and how 
information, experience and ma- 
terial for the work were gathered, 
I have tried to use discrimina- 
tion. This is probably not ap- 
parent, but as I mentally review 
what I have considered the high 
lights of this irregular report I 
am conscious of much that has 
been omitted. 

After getting the paper that 
preceded this, the editor, sensing 
my difficulties, suggested that I 
extend the intended series of ten 
installments by adding two more. 
That permission makes it almost 
imperative that I refer to some 
of the facts and happenings con- 
nected with making a play which 
was called New Blood and was 
produced by Mr. Joseph Brooks 
late in the summer of 1894. If 
this publication were political in 
its character I might slam ahead 
and call a lot of people a lot of 
names, because, fair-minded and 
unprejudiced as I have tried to 
be, I fear that I am a good deal 
partisan. I have frankly told 
that as a young man I was a 
Master Workman in the Knights 
of Labor. I deeply sympathized 
with the working classes of the country, to which I thought 
I belonged, and their problems became my own as far as 
study and investigation went, and also as far as I could 
express myself and be tolerated as a member of one of the 
principal political parties. I made speeches in all the presi- 
dential campaigns after I became of age, and occasionally 
talked in local campaigns in the congressional years. 
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Issues of the Early Nineties 


T WILL be remembered that in the early ’90’s two absorb- 

ing considerations in the country were the trusts and the 
money question. The Populists and—strongly influenced 
by them—the Democrats were urging the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver; the Republicans were also urging 
the coinage of silver, but after an international agreement. 
The most outspoken of their party at that time, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, was for the unlimited coinage 
of silver and a discriminating tariff that should force 
England from her gold standard into bimetallism. Sen- 
ator William V. Allen, of Nebraska, aman who had much 
of the physical appearance, the habit of thought and the 
oratorical power of our present Senator Borah, charac- 
terized this advice by Senator Lodge as “simply a 
piece of Yankee ingenuity.”’ Mr. Allen’s party, the 
Populist, was at one with the Democratic Party in its 
fight against the trusts, and the Republican Party was 
not far behind in a wish to regulate those combinations. 

With the trusts as a sustaining theme, I had written a 
play in which a manufacturing company was divided 
against itself. A son, impersonated by Mr. Wilton 
Lackaye, in sympathy with the new spirit of regulation, 
was at war in the board of directors with his father, 
played by Mr. E. M. Holland, who adhered to the older 
ideas of a man managing his own business in his own 
way. When the play was ready Mr. Brooks engaged 
one of the best companies that could be got together 
at that time. Besides the two excellent actors named, 
the cast included also Maurice Barrymore, C. W. 
Couldock, J. H. Stoddart, George Nash, Jack Barnes, 
Ffolliet Paget and Anne O’Neill, a prominent ingénue 
of that time who soon afterwards married and left the 
stage. 

Shortly before we got ready for our production some 
of the forces that I had been endeavoring to estimate 
and depict came into collision. The most outstanding 
figure on the labor side was Mr. Eugene Debs, now, in 
1922, in the public eye because of his attitude during 
the World War and his consequent incarceration at 
Atlanta and his subsequent pardon from that place by 
President Harding. In 1894 Mr. Debs had asked that 
a difference of opinion between the Pullman Company 
and the men working in the Pullman car shops at the 
town of Pullman, near Chicago, should be submitted to 
arbitration. Mr. George M. Pullman, the president, 
who had been a great benefactor, in that he had built 
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Adora Andrews, Walter Hale and Vincent Serrano in the Play ‘‘Arizona”’ 


a model city for his employes, was deeply hurt at what he 
considered their ingratitude and declined to discuss arbi- 
tration. Writing in a magazine of his attitude at that time, 
and the various patents the Government had granted him, 
Dr. Albert Shaw said: 


Mr. Pullman should certainly feel very good natured, indeed, 
toward a nation that has afforded him such unparalleled oppor- 
tunities and has rewarded his talent and energy with such colos- 
sal tributes of wealth. To very many people it seemed 
clear that he ought not to have allowed his local quarrel to go 
on unsettled and unappeased until it had assumed continental 
proportions. 


The same impartial writer condemned Mr. Debs for 
extending the strike to the American railroad unions and 
through them obstructing trains that carried Mr. Pull- 
man’s cars. When Mr. Debs did this he also stopped trains 
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on which there were the United 
States mails, with the result that 
President Cleveland stepped into 
the situation, and when our New 
Blood company approached Chi- 
cago toward the end of July the 
train on which it was ran through 
a district with miles of burning 
freight cars on either side and 
arrived in Chicago to find that 
city under martial rule, with field 
artillery strung along the lake 
front and commanding the ap- 
proaching streets. The people 
who came at night to see our 
Chicago performance were 
obliged to show tickets to sol- 
diers at intersecting corners and 
establish the peaceable character 
of their errands. 

Of course, in that milieu, with 
that subject and that excellent 
company, the management 
thought we had the greatest 
American play that could be 
written. Mr. Palmer came on to 
see it and immediately offered 
Mr. Brooks time at his Broadway 
theater. He even suggested 
strengthening the already strong 
cast by substituting Elita Proctor 
Otis and Katherine Grey for the 
ladies already named. Mr. 
Charles Richman was engaged in 
the place of Mr. Barnes. This 
desire for betterment went 
through every department of the production. At a little 
téte-a-téte between Barrymore and Lackaye in the piece, 
followed by a love scene between Barrymore and Miss 
Grey, the men in Chicago had lighted their cigarettes with 
a match, but for New York we had a fine double-decked 
copper outfit that stood on the table and burned alcohol. 


First-Night Contretemps 


N THE first night in New York, at the. most critical 
moment, this aleohol became superheated, overflowed 
its lamp, made a flare on the copper tray. People in the 
audience began to gather up their wraps; Reuben Fax, 
who was playing a butler, came on and backed off with 
this flaming exhibition, but too late to recover attention, 
and a most essential part of the exposition of the story was 
lest. Miss Otis had procured a new silk dress for the 
new engagement, very snugly fitting a week before the 
play. That interval of hope and maybe entertainment, 
however, contributed enough added outline to burst the 
new dress in a hurried adjustment, and a second act 
was held several minutes while the modiste put in a 
gore. The whole night took on a tone of unreality. In 
a dispute between Mr. Palmer and Mr. Brooks over 
stage hands, extra ones, though needed, were not en- 
gaged, and altogether it was one o’clock before our first 
performance ended. Our New York press was as bad 
as Chicago’s had been favorable. Charley Frohman 
saw the play in the middle of the week and liked it. 
But in his characteristic way he touched at once upon 
what he thought made it fail. 

A strike leader who has been shown into his em- 
ployer’s breakfast room, after stating his claim and the 
condition of his people points to the table and says, 
““What you have left there on your plate,’ and so on. 

Charley said, “That workman saying ‘Those bones 
are as much as one of our families gets for a day’ was 
speaking to a parquet full of people that leave bones. 
You can’t say those things on the Atlantic Seaboard, 
although you may in Chicago.” 

My own belief is that the play came when papers 
and magazines were so full of the stuff that the public 
looking for entertainment didn’t want any more of it. 
But it had been written under conditions less hectic. 

As a playwright I was depressed and needed encour- 
agement. I thought I had been writing from my 
knowledge of the Middle West and from my experiences 
as a young man, and that those were all I had that was 
valuable to tell. I was forgetting that a man’s education 
may constantly go forward, and if he is a writer or a 
painter or sculptor people would still be interested in 
seeing things through his temperament. An older man 
at that time, L. J. B. Lincoln, said encouraging things. 
He was not a writer himself, but he had been a lecturer, 
and was more particularly a handler of literary men. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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== [HE GOLDEN RULE OF HEALTH—EAT SOUP DAILY Sit ane 


























Here is a game the kids acclaim 
With vigor, vim and zest. 

Their pep and force derived, of course, 
From “Ox Tail”’ at its best. 


—and thereby hangs a tale 


Campbell’s is Ox Tail ‘Soup at its best. Not 
merely a deliciously satisfying food, but a 
recognized health-builder as well. It 
brings you, in a tasty dish, the native vigor of 
meaty, marrowy ox joints; the beneficial 
properties of fresh vegetables and herbs; the 


strength-building qualities of barley. 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


A rich, nourishing stock made from 
medium-sized ox tails, combined with diced 
Chantenay carrots and golden turnips, tomato 
puree, sliced ox-tail joints, celery, parsley, 
barley, a little leek, and a touch of flavoring 
to bring out the natural savor of this delicious 
combination. Order Ox Tail today. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 





== =A dainty garnish 











Many housewives are 
fond of giving ‘‘a personal 
touch”’ to their dishes, es- 
pecially when they are 
entertaining and wish 
everything to be even more 
attractive than usual. At 
such times you will find 
this a most pleasing garnish 
to Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup: 
a thin slice of lemon in each 
plate, a thin slice or two of 
hard-boiled egg and a 
sprinkling of finely chopped 
parsley. The lemon may 
be cut in fancy shapes. 
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(Continued from 

Page 30) 
He had a paper 
organization of 
audiences in Bos- 
ton, New York 
and Chicago to 
which he gave 
what he called un- 
cut leaves, papers 
yet unpublished, 
that their respec- 
tive authors read 
aloud. 

Lincoln was 
walking with me 
up Fifth Avenue 
to the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, on 
his way to spend 
the night at our 
home in New 
Rochelle, and I 
said, “‘Line, I 
think I’m written 
out.” 

He laughed the jolliest, most reassuring laugh that a 
man making that speech could ask to hear, and then told 
me of the number of men he had heard say the same thing 
at about the same period in experience. His observation 
was that this fear came to them in a fallow time, and 
frequently preceded the best of their work. Supporting 
his belief, he said much more in the same direction. The 
first play I wrote after this encouragement of Lincoln’s was 
Arizona. Among other plays written after that time, also, 
were The Earl of Pawtucket, The Other Girl, Mrs. Leffing- 
well’s Boots, The Witching Hour, As a Man Thinks and 
The Copperhead. 





Jules Levy 


Luther Lincoln’s Glassy Stare 


A faa night at New Rochelle, as Lincoln sat reading, 
I endeavored to make in the guest book a caricature of 
him; but asI look at it now it is less caricature than por- 
trait. I have said Lincoln was not a writer, by which I mean 
writing was not a source of income to him; but he was 
skillful and entertaining when he tried it. A year or two 
later he had to furnish an introduction to some Annals of 
The Lambs, at that time the most powerful and most in- 
teresting theatrical club in America. 
Because the opening paragraph of his 
paper leads attractively to its subject, 
and because it is a fairly condensed 
expression upon masculine club life in 
general, and because it is a good in- 
dication of Lincoln’s style as well as a 
good example of impromptu perform- 
ances, I wish to quote it. He said: 


The evolution of Bohemia as a factor 
in civilization may be written from the 
annals of clubdom. From the day when 
neolithic man emerged from his cave and 
discovered that the grape juice which he 
had squeezed into a coconut shell the 
day before had become a beverage whose 
ruddy glow tingled his heartstrings and 
made him forget his troubles, he became 
convivial. Becoming convivial, he called 
his friends about him and established a 
club. Since, an unbroken line of care- 
dispelling, self-forgetting, pelf-despising 
good fellows; Arcadians, Corinthians, 
Bohemians. So the Anglo-Saxon, in his 
gradual absorption of the best things in 
civilization, has developed to its greatest 
value the essence of club life—the dining 
club. Literature in English rings with 
that especial institution. From the im- 
agination of Chaucer in his Canterbury 
Pilgrimage to the realities of Ben Jon- 
son’s Apollo and the Mermaid Inn; from 
the Kit-Kat Club, Will’s Coffee-House, 
and the still extant Cheshire Cheese— 
with its hallowed chair of Doctor John- 
son—to the countless groups which now 
meet in and out of Alsatia to engender 
the flow of wisdom which a hospitable 
round table can alone induce, there is 
one long and brilliant procession of 
Bohemians of every rank and class, with- 
out whom language becomes tame, art 
pedantic and life, as Mr. Mantaliniso suc- 
cinetly put it, ‘‘one demnition grind.” 


Having been thus respectful to 
Luther Lincoln’s memory, and after 
stating further that he was one of 
the most vital influences of an artistic 
and literary kind that ever came into 
The Lambs, I hope [shall be forgiven 
for talking of him in lighter vein. 
With all his ability to encourage other 
men, there was a touch of fatalistic 
despondency in him concerning him- 
self. Not any of his male forbears of 
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whom he had information had lived beyond fifty years. 
Lincoln had a premonition that fifty would be his limit, 
and it was. This death-sentence feeling made him take the 
pleasures of life as they came. Like the preceding mem- 
bers of his family, he lost some ten years before his death 
the sight of one eye. To save the other it became necessary 
to remove this useless member, and it was replaced by an 
artificial eye. Both eyes were overhung with fairly heavy 
brows and were behind spectacles. Lincoln during the last 
hours of some all-night sessions sometimes closed the good 
eye and slept, while the artificial eye remained on duty and 
looked steadily at the detaining monologist. In one of 
these slumbering moments he was leaning on the little bar 
of the old Thirty-sixth Street clubhouse, seemingly listen- 
ing to a club bore considerably intoxicated. It was a warm 
night, and this talker was gradually fascinated by the un- 
winking attention of Lincoln’s glass eye. When he saw 
this steady gaze still maintained, although a fly alighted 
upon the pupil of the eye and twiddled its hind legs, he felt 
that he was the victim of alcoholic hallucinations. The few 
to whom he confided his experience said nothing of the 
eye’s being artificial. Lincoln died soon afterward and the 
man never drank alcohol again. é 

When I started West to get Arizona, Frederic Reming- 
ton superintended the organization of my kit just as he 
would have arranged his own. It was very much on the 
camping-out order, with a shift to something that would 
be presentable on formal occasions. I carried, as I have 
said before, a letter from General Miles to the officers 
commanding the Western posts. I started at Lincoln’s 
encouragement and counsel, with Frederic Remington’s 
good wishes and the color that I had absorbed from his 
talk and stories in the preceding eight or nine years, and 
added to this equipment a most useful admonition from 
Capt. Jack Summerhayes, whom I met in St. Louis, where 
I stopped a day or two to see my people. Summerhayes 
was attending to some war preparations at Jefferson Bar- 
racks and happened in the city for that day only. Our 
meeting was accidental. His contribution was this: 

“That department letter you carry will command any- 
thing those men can give you; but they’ll feel happier if 
their contributions seem voluntary and come only under 
the head of General Miles’ permission. Also you will find 
that they are marooned out there, and that they will be 
mighty glad to see you; that about the only thing they 
have worthwhile to them is their rank, and at all times, 
especially in the presence of their junior officers, the more 
respect you pay to that, the more you do to preserve its 
traditions, the happier you will make those old fellows feel.’ 





Daniel Frohman, Augustus Thomas, Fred Williams and Edward Unitt ata Reading of 
One of Mr. Thomas’ Plays in 1895 


May 15,1922 


When, after 
several weeks in 
the territory, I 
came to say 
goodby to Col. 
Winfield Scott 
Sumner, who had 
given up to me 
the best room and 
private bath in 
his quarters, he 
said: 

Thomas, al- 
though you’vebeen 
a member of my 
family here, I never 
came into a room 
or went onto the 
porch where you 
were or left a group 
of which you were 
a member but that 
you stood up at my 
going and coming 
just as one of these 
lieutenants would, 
and I want to say 
to you it made me 
feel damned fine. 


I don’t think I would have done anything to hurt that 
brave officer, but I am sure I would not have been so 
punctiliously attentive to that little ceremony if it hadn’t 
been for the friendly counsel of Jack Summerhayes. 

On the way to Fort Grant one leaves the railroad at 
Willcox, at that time a little one-street row of one-story 
shops and barrooms. The hotel proprietor told me as 
I came off the train for my first night in Arizona that an 
ambulance with four mules was there to carry over to the 
fort a captain who was expected on the train arriving at 
five in the morning. I saw the driver of this outfit that 
night. He promised to tell the captain of my presence, and 
in the morning I was standing around ready to be invited. 
But again, under the remembered advice of Summer- 
hayes, I didn’t spring my headquarters paper on the cap- 
tain or try to address anybody except the commandants 
to whom the letter was directed; and as it meant very 
little to this captain to learn that a stranger wanted to go 
to the fort, his four mules and his ambulance ambled off 
without me. I went some hours later on a little two-horse 
depot wagon that made a daily trip, and was again fortu- 
nate in that fact, as the driver on that twenty-mile jog 
told me many useful things. I was directed from the 
colonel’s quarters to the officers’ club. 
There was no attendant. The single 
room contained four or five officers 
playing cards around the table. After 
a pause one of them casually looked 
up. I asked for Colonel Sumner. He 
nodded toward that officer. Sumner, 
with his cards, paid no attention. 





William Hoey 


The Courteous Colonel 


SAID, “Letter from Washington,” 

and handed it to him; and then, 
exactly as I had seen messengers re- 
hearsed in Held by the Enemy and 
Shenandoah, I stepped back and stood 
still. The colonel opened his letter, 
glanced at it quickly, struck the table 
a blow. 

“Gentlemen!’’ 

All the poker players stood 
promptly. I was welcomed and intro- 
duced to the group, with which I 
spent the great part of one of the 
most enjoyable sojourns of my life. 
The poker game was immediately 
broken up and adjourned, and a half 
hour afterwards I came from a re- 
freshing bath and in my store clothes 
to a fine midday dinner in the col- 
onel’s home with his amiable wife and 
wholesome and attractive daughter. 

That was on March 17, 1897. I 
don’t have to refer to any records to 
recover the date, because from the 
lunch we went to the parade grounds, 
where a big tent had been set up with 
a telegraph wire leading into it, and 
the men of three troops of cavalry, 
and I think two infantry companies, 
gathered to hear the report by rounds 
of the championship prize fight be- 
tween Jim Corbett and Bob Fitzsim- 
mons, then beginning in Carson City, 
Nevada. Among the officers I saw one 
ortwo faces that struck meas familiar, 
and then one of the few civilians there, 
limping a bit on a cane, I recognized 

(Continued on Page 34) 





The first quarter's Hupmobile business 
for this year is closed just as this is 
being written. 


The completed sales figures positively 
clinch the conclusion indicated by the 
first two months—that this is the great- 
est year in Hupmobile history. 


Sales and production volume in March 
was higher than the company ever be- 
fore experienced for any one month. 
The quarter far exceeded any previous 
first-quarter record. 





New Thousands Are 
Coming to Hupmobile 





Two significant things are happening. 


- First, the Hupmobile is being bought by 
those who now see how futile it is to 
try to get enough more in a car to make 
a higher price worth while. 


Second, it is being bought, also, by those 
who are finding out that a lesser price 
can prove to be anything but economy. 
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All these, of course, in addition to those 
who have learned by their own Hupmo- 
bile experience, how much it means to 
satisfactory ownership tohavetheextraor- 
dinary soundness and reliability, the nota- 
























How Hupmobile Sales 
Are Sweeping Upward 


Without a single exception, Hupmobile 
distributors have increased their require- 
ments for this year, one hundred per cent 
over last year. The total increase in the 
Hupmobile business for the first quarter 
of 1922 was 172 per cent over the first 
quarter of 1921. The following typical 
examples among Hupmobile distributors 
cover the quarter ended March 31st: 
Atlanta. ..271% Detroit ... 143% Minneapolis. 120% 
Boston ... 257% Fort Worth 230% New York.. 145% 
Charlotte. . 70% Harrisburg 200% Pittsburgh... 50% 
Chicago . . .195% Huntington . 33% San Francisco 275% 
Cincinnati. .158% Jacksonville 50% St. Louis... 275% 
Cleveland .. 90% Kansas City 233% Sioux City . . . 100% 
Dallas ....126% Los Angeles 201% Syracuse ... 100% 
Des Moines 50% Milwaukee .100% Toronto..... 75% | 
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ble economy, and service, and long life 
always associated with the Hupmobile. 


For 14 years the Hupmobile has been 
best known for these qualities. Known 
for them not only in its own immediate 
circle, but by all owners of all cars. 


Reaping the Harvest 
Of Faithful Service 


What more natural than that these addi- 
tional thousands should be coming to 
the Hupmobile now? 


People are buying carefully and critically. 
They are choosing proven goodness and 
value and life-long service. 


The Hupmobile today is reaping the 
harvest of its years of faithful service in 
this country and all over the world. 


Touring Car, $1250; Roadster, $1250; Roadster Coupé, $1485; 
Coupé, $1835; Sedan, $1935. Cord Tires on all models 
Prices F. 0. B. Detroit—Revenue Tax Extra 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

as my Leavenworth attorney, ex-Senator Thomas 
P. Fenlon. He introduced me to his son-in-law, 
Captain Nicholson, also at the post and in whose 
quarters he was staying. Nicholson had been 
one of the officers in Plowman’s court room that 
busy afternoon eleven years before, when they 
had ridden over from Fort Leavenworth in full 
dress to protest the foolish slander of the talented 
Helen M. Gouger. 

I am working now between the need to econo- 
mize space and a wish to talk freely enough about 
my experience to fix whatever significance it may 
have to other men trying to make plays. And 
when I say significance I mean only that. I 
don’t mean a rule ora way of doing. Each man 
writing plays makes his own rules, and one man 
at different times will have different ways. If I 
seem occasionally minute it will not be because 
I regard any act of mine in epic fashion, but only 
because I remember it as an articulating part of 
what subsequently became machinery in a play. 
I had been writing plays too long to be entirely 
free from habit. I suppose that a man sent out to 
write a comic opera would at least begin by think- 
ing in terms of a quartet. All those fine soldiers, 
every sturdy private, the smart officers, the force- 
ful old colonel, each of them began to be in my 
mind a possible factor if not center of romance. 

The officers’ quarters there in Fort Grant are 
doby, and face the parade ground. To the western 
end of the row the first two or three are two- 
story buildings, substantial as any brick or brown- 
stone residences of the city. They then tail off 
into bungalows, with fine shady porches, and all, 
because of their doby walls, with cool window 
and door recesses from eighteen inches to two 
teet deep. I don’t remember how many ladies 
were in the fort; I should say half a dozen. The 
majority of these, of course, were married; and 
when we have checked off their husbands it left 
a fine circle of unattached officers, attentive, com- 
plimentary, respectful. I heard no breath of scandal or even 
of gossip that in any way involved this compact little com- 
munity, but it was impossible to view them with an imagi- 
nation bent by the theater without beginning to play chess 
with their reputations. Nothing could be further from 
fact than any hint of discordance in the household of Col. 
Win Sumner and his wife, almost his own age; but as 
I wanted to use him as a principal character, I had no com- 
punction in mentally hooking him up with a much younger 
woman, somewhat regretful of the disparity in their 
years. Of course this discontent of the wife would be evi- 
dent to more than one of the young officers, if not actually 
shared in or promoted by one or another. Besides domes- 
tic life at the quarters, there were a few wives down at the 
barracks, and one or two daughters of enlisted men. My 
difficulty on the first day or two was to keep an open mind 
and not have these characters form associations in my 
fancy that would by repetition of the concept begin to take 
on the authority of fact. 

As I listened to Colonel Sumner talk at his dinner table 
of cattlemen, Indians and soldiers; as I heard Mrs. Sumner 
tell of Tony, the doby messenger that came down the 
valley with social notes, I felt that the field was too rich to 
make immediate commitments of selection. 


At Hooker’s Cattle Ranch 


oes dispenser of mental tonic has said that thoughts 
are things. I offer no opinion on that, but if they are 
they’re curious things, and it is hard for one who trades in 
them to keep clear of superstition. I have seldom begun 
to work earnestly upon any line of reflection but what 
that line has been frequently twanged by cross currents 
that the overcredulous would misread. I wrote earlier in 
these chapters of coincidences, naming two that were note- 
worthy in my own experience. Personally, I am willing to 
accept the explanation of somebody whose words, but not 
whose name, I remember, to the effect that a line of thought 
is like a magnetized wire, and that particles from all the 
waves and currents that cross it adhere when there is 
sufficient affinity. If that is true, a man thinking along 
certain lines would mistake the selection made by his 
attention for fateful response. 

I wonder if this is an approach too clumsy to another 
one of these points. I was slowly dictating the stuff above 
about the military post and was thinking as I had been 
thinking for a day or two about Hooker’s ranch, some ten 
or twelve miles away from it, and how I could be accurate 
about certain items, when Robert Bruce, of Clinton, 
Oneida County, New York, came to the door. Mr. Bruce 
has written historically of incidents in the Civil and Revo- 
lutionary wars. He and I had an exchange of letters 
about the first two or three installments of these reminis- 
cences which at this writing have appeared in this publica- 
tion, and he had promised to stop in and see me sometime 
when he was in the city. His call just now interrupting my 






































Cc. W. Couldock 


dictation about the army post 
was prompted by that invi- 
tation and was determined 
by the fact that he had two 
leaves of the Erie Railroad 
Magazine of December with 
an article in it about Mrs. 
Forrestine Hooker, author of 
The Long Dim Trail and other 
stories. 

' He brought it to me because 
near the finish of the article the 
writer said of Mrs. Hooker: ‘‘She 
married E. R. Hooker, son of Henry 
C. Hooker, the cattle king of Arizona, 
and lived at the Sierra Bonita ranch 
near Fort Grant and Willcox, where the 
famous play, Arizona, was written around 
her as Bonita by Augustus Thomas.” 

Thanks to Mr. Bruce’s call, I don’t have to cudgel my 
brain to remember Mr. Hooker’s first name, or the name 
of his beautiful daughter-in-law, who away out in the wilds 
played the piano with such delightful skill. 

To distinguish him from his brother Col. Sam Sumner, 
of Fort Myer fame, my Colonel Sumner was called by his 
army friends Bull. This was an appellation affectionate 
and descriptive but not critical. He told me of the several 
elements in the life of that section of Arizona, particularly 
of the wild station of San Carlos on the Gila River, where 
so many times a year a troop of cavalry on guard was 
relieved by one from the post in its monotonous duty of 
guarding that end of the Apache reservation and dealing 
out beef and flour to the poor Indians who came period- 
ically to get their supplies from the Government. He told 
me also of the ranchers who were his neighbors at intervals 
of ten and fifteen miles. 

After a few days at the post I was taken over to Hooker’s 
ranch. The administrative center of this was also the resi- 
dence of Mr. Hooker, his daughter-in-law and grandson. 
This doby hacienda was a quadrangle about one hundred 
feet square, with blank walls some eighteen feet high out- 
side. Three sides of the inner court were made up of little 
rooms one story high, with roofs sloping to the center and 
rising to somewhat less than the height of the outer walls, 
whose superior margin served as parapet in case of attack. 
A fourth side of the quadrangle, besides having a room or 
two and a shed for vehicles, had a large reénforced double 
gate that could be thrown to and fastened with heavy bars 
and staples. In the center of the court thus formed there 
was a well, so that the colony might have water to with- 
stand a siege. 

Henry C. Hooker was a quiet little man who had been 
some twenty-five or thirty years in that locality selling 
beef to “Government and Apaches”; at times on the 
defensive and at other times on friendly terms with his 
savage neighbors. He had known the old Apache chief, 










Stuart Robson, 1902 


May 13,1922 


Cochise, the predecessor of Geronimo, and had 
a hundred interesting tales of his experiences 
with Indians and cowboys and soldiers. He was 
under the average height of the American, was 
slight and quiet, and while adopting him I took 
the liberty of replacing him in my mind with a 
more robust and typical frontiersman; but hun- 
dreds of the lines I finally gave to Henry Canby, 
the rancher in the play of Arizona, were Hooker’s 
own words, which I remembered and as soon as I 
was alone set down because of their picturesque 
quality and their great simplicity and directness. 


Picking a Heroine 


NE speech that all the Canbys—some ten or 

fourteen that finally played it—used to like, 
and which Douglas Fairbanks, an aspiring young- 
ster of the theater long before he went into the 
movies, learned to recite, although there was 
never the remotest chance of his playing that 
part, was Hooker’s description of his method in 
selecting a cowboy. Before I had any situation 
to justify it or any theme to which it was perti- 
nent, I had this speech from that remarkable 
man. Think what a helpful nugget this is to be 
picked up by a writer looking for material: 

“We take a man on here and ask no questions. 
We know when he throws his saddle on his horse 
whether he understands his business or not. He 
may be a minister backslidin’, or a banker savin’ 
his last lung, or a train robber on his vacation— 
we don’t care. A good many of our most useful 
men have made their mistakes. All we care about 
now is, will they stand the gaff? Will they set 

sixty hours in the saddle, holdin’ a herd that’s 
tryin’ to stampede all the time?” 

At Hooker’s ranch I decided his daughter- 
in-law should be the heroine of my 
story. It would take me out of the too 
closely knitted life of the army post, 
and while giving a heroine who would 
appeal to a young cavalryman, as the 
girls on the ranch rode as well as the 
men did, it would be a truthful and 
breezy touch of character, especially 
as this self-reliant and athletic side 
was associated with the most feminine 
characteristics and accomplishments. 
Colonel Sumner thought I should see 
life at San Carlos. That had been my 
wish when planning the play, as I ex- 
pected to get the element of stir and 
bustle for it in an Indian uprising. This 
had the disadvantage of harking back to 
several other American plays, and to some- 
thing of the color of Jessie Brown and the 
relief of Lucknow. But there was nothing else in 
sight. To reach San Carlos from Fort Grant was 
a day’s cavalry march up the valley to Dunlop’s, 
and another day’s ride over the mountains. The 
first half of this journey was made in an ambulance with 
mules drawing it, while a small detachment of cavalry, a 
telegraph construction outfit, two Indian guides and five 
or six pack mules with supplies were in the escort. Dun- 
lop’s was another doby house, with ornamental steel ceil- 
ings on the ground floor, and an upright piano. 

We had an early start the second morning, with every- 
body in the saddle. Captain Myer, in charge of our de- 
tachment, lent me a handsome pacing stallion, gentle and 
a weight carrier. The features of our second day’s trip, 
none of which I used in the play and which therefore have 
little place in this recital except as they contribute to a 
sense of hardship and the stamina needed to meet it, were 
narrow trails on the hogback of the mountains, where the 
aneroid barometer showed five thousand feet, and where 
the path was so narrow that everything was intrusted to 
the animals, which carefully picked their way one foot in 
absolute line before the other, sometimes all four set for a 
short slide and often each stone gingerly tested to make 
sure of footing; climbing grades on which no horse could 
have carried any rider, and where no tenderfoot, no mat- 
ter how stout of lung, could have climbed in that thin air 
unaided. 

The procedure was to take with one hand a tight grip 
on the long tail of your horse and let him pull you as you 
walked behind him and led the horse for the man that 
followed. When the height was reached where a modifica- 
tion of the grade made it possible to get again into the 
saddle, all the company, troopers and Indians alike, were 
glad to pause and recover breath before attempting to 
mount. 

Across these ridges the wind, which is always blowing at 
that season, came at a pace of forty miles. Shoulder high 
on our left was a wall that occasionally grazed a stirrup; 
nearer, on the other side, a declivity dropping at an angle 
of eighty degrees for three thousand feet. 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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COME men think a soft 

collar suggests a lazy un- 
tidiness, or a comfortable 
carelessness; and perhaps 
it does. 


But the VAN HEUSEN has 
about as much relation to the 
ordinary soft collar as a full- 
dress suit has to a pair of 
carpet slippers. 


In appearance; no other 
collar—stiff or soft—can com- 
pare with the VAN HEUSEN, 
for no other collar is made 
from the same seamless 
fabric. 


The VAN HEUSEN is the 
World’s Smartest Collar be- 
cause it makes noconcessions 
to either appearance or com- 
fort, but gives you the bene- 
fits of both without the 
disadvantages of either. 

Some men say they wear the 
VAN HEUSEN because it is 
themost dressy collar; others, 
because it is the latest and 


most stylish collar; and still 
others because they scorn 
soft collars! 


But the real reason is: 


the VAN HEUSEN is the only 
collar with comfort and style 
bothwovenand tailored into it! 


For immediate delivery, 
nine styles, quarter sizes 13; 
to 20—boys’ sizes 11 to 13. 
Price fifty cents. Will out- 
wear half a dozen ordinary 
collars. 


Saves Your Shirts 
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VAN HEUSEN 


PATENTED 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


aif YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 

WITH THE VAN HEUSEN COLLAR-—AND 
WITH THE VAN CRAFT SHIRT (A SOFT 
WHITE SHIRT WITH THE VAN HEUSEN 
COLLAR ATTACHED)—WRITE US FOR 
THE ADDRESS OF ONE THAT CAN. 


It isn’t a VAN HEUSEN unless it’s stamped 
Phillips-Jones Corporation, Makers 


Copyright 1922 by 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION, 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








is as old as his legs and a hitter is as old as 

his eye; but a ketcher is as young as his head. 
That is why old Henry Hammond canstill go behind 
the bat and turn out a good job of 
work. He does it by brain strength 
and awkwardness, for his arm, legs 
and eye are gone these many years. 

Henry has outlived three baseball 
generations of outfielders and hitters, 
and a whole human generation of 
pitchers. He has caught in more 
leagues than Old Man Farrell ever 
heard of, and from nearly every 
league he has sent up at least one 
pitcher that was a whish. You know, 
one of those speed boys, like Walter 
Johnson, Grover Alexander or old 
Charley McCormick in his prime. 
He was a regular traveling school for 
pitchers. 

Every year he was in a different 
league. Most of the winters he spent 
in a little town up New York State, 
figuring out which league he would 
tackle for the summer. It got to be 
a tough problem a few years back 
when he found he had been in almost 
all of them. But he usually man- 
aged to locate one in the Ozarks or 
Carolinas or the copper country or 
somewhere. Then he’d sit down and 
write a snappy letter to a manager 
in that league, setting forth his bat- 
ting averages of a decade back, along 
with some fielding averages. He al- 
ways included a twelve-year-old pho- 
tograph. His first letter generally 
brought him a contract. Sometimes 
the manager that hired him knew him 
as the old-time battery mate of 
Charley McCormick, but more often 
did not. 

A fresh haircut, a new plug of to- 
bacco and an old mitt formed his 
equipment when he descended on the 
new club and the new league. Every 
ketcher hangs onto his mitt until 
there is nothing left but the back 
of it. The fresh haircut destroyed 
heavy streaks of gray over Henry’s 
ears and around the back of his neck. 
And Henry knew that the only way 
to keep the skin of the face from 
wrinkling is to have it perpetually 
stretched to its utmost by a large 
healthy chew. On reporting, Henry 
looked almost young. 

“Lemme have a month’s pay to 
kinda get along on,’ were his first 
words to the manager. “I’m buyin’ a little farm back home 
and the payments kept me broke all winter.” 

That was true about the farm, and he generally got an 
advance, which lasted until his job was safe for the sum- 
mer. But he lied about being broke, because he had more 
dollars stored away than Ty Cobb has base hits. It was a 
poor season when Henry did not lay by enough to start 
buying another farm. 

“G’wan, I’ll beat yuh to a whisper!” were his first words 
during the first workout of the season. He addressed them 
to the nearest man who happened to have a ball in his 
hand. “Gimme ’at ball, will yuh?” 

Glaring fiercely, he grabbed the leather and threw it as 
hard and as far as he could into center field. Regularly 
the manager would rush out on the diamond and beg him 
to be careful of his arm. 

“Bloo-a-ah, now I feel better! I’m all right. Arm’s like 
iron. What time’s ’is first game called?” 

Henry’s career as a rolling stone began the year after the 
celebrated firm of McCormick and Hammond dissolved 
partnership. Never heard of McCormick and Hammond? 
Oh, yes, you have, under the real firm name. Like Math- 
ewson and Bresnahan, they were known throughout the 
land as a pair to strike terror into the hearts of strong 
hitters. Back in the days when people read Mr. Dooley 
and bragged of shaking hands with John L. Sullivan, 
McCormick and Hammond were as well and favorably 
known as pepper and salt, McKinley and Hanna, ham and 
eggs, Damon and Pythias, Barnum and Bailey, or any 
other celebrated battery partners in the public eye. 

McCormick’s speed and Hammond’s cunning were 
vaunted in barber shops from Eastport to Vancouver. But 


A PITCHER is as old as his arm, an outfielder 
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“‘Son, I’m Proud of You,’’ She Answered. ‘“‘And You, 
Too, Bless Your Old Bones"’ 


McCormick dropped out of sight like a meteor, and then 
Henry gradually faded from view. As in the dissolution 
of the celebrated firm of Me and Gott, which found Me 
hitting less than .0017 when left alone, Hammond ceased 
to flourish. 

The head was still there, but the arm, the legs and the 
eye were going. Moreover, the baseball public in the big- 
league cities seemed to resent his presence without his great 
battery mate. 

Thus much, introducing old Henry Hammond, ketcher. 
Known him always? Perhaps you have. There were two 
tastes to which, in common with his kind, Henry held 
firmly. The first was a liking for hulking big right-handers 
with a world of speed. The second was an aversion, equal 
to horror, for undersized southpaws with none. That is 
where this story comes in. 

“T like these pitchers you’ve got,” said Henry to Mike 
Barnes, mahager of the Terre Haute club in the old Central 
League, one night in April as the league schedule was 
being broken open. ‘Nice big husky boys, all of ’em. 
Plenty 0’ smoke.” 

“Yeah,” grunted Barnes. “Lots of speed. Nothin’ but 
speed. Too much of it.” 

“How d’yuh get that way?” demanded Henry. “‘Speed’s 
like beer and money. Never was too much.” 

“H’mph!” 

“What else d’yuh want?” Henry pursued. 

“Well, we need a left-hander,” vouchsafed the manager. 

“Not just because he’s left-handed,” declared Henry. 
“T can’t see this stuff o’ carrying a wrong-hander simply 
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because all the other boys slings with their right 
hand. For me, gimme these big guys that can put 
enough heft into the ball to burn the old left mitt. 
I like to feel my fingers sting.” 

““We’re not payin’ pitchers to burn 
your old bones, but to win games and 
a pennant,” rejoined Barnes. 

“Well, you take it from me, the 
more my hand burns the more games 
we'll win, ’s all I gotta say.” 

That ended the discussion for the 
time, but the subject was up again. 
Barnes constantly longed for a left- 
hander, but Henry concentrated his 
expert abuse on the cubright-handers 
that crowded the Tots’ bench. Al- 
ready he was looking for his fall-sales 
prospect for the big time. Under his 
coaching, cajolery and cussing the 
general level of pitching began torise, 
and the Tots rose with it in the per- 
centage column. Henry’s left hand 
was red twenty-four hours a day, 
now, and his blood was warm. He 
forgot all about left-handers. 

“Henry, I’ve got him,” said Mike 
Barnes one afternoon in Wheeling 
the second week in June. 

“Who?” Henry had lost all suspi- 
cion of the manager by this time. 

“Why, that left-hander I been 
huntin’. Who did you s’pose?” 

“Oh,” said Henry. The wind was 
out of his sails. ‘Oh, yeah.” 

““Mebbe he’s the goods!’’ Barnes 
declared. 

““Mebbe,”’ said Henry dryly. 
““What’s he like? Big?” 

“Well, not so big.” 

“H’mph, little guy!” 

“Not so little, either.” 

This confirmed Henry’s worst 
fears. 

“T think,” Barnes hastened to add, 
“that he may be another Dick Kerr.” 

““As to size and left-handedness, 
mebbe,” Henry grunted. ‘But he’ll 
have to show more than that to look 
like this Kerr. Where is he? Let’s 
have a look at him.” 

“Well, I told him we’d give him 
a try,’ said Barnes. “But he wasn’t 
feelin’ well. Hadn’t ate much lately, 
so I bought him a good meal and sent 
him along home to Terre Haute. Told 
him to get’a uniform and work out 
at the park, and we’d give him a 
chance when we got home.” 

Henry grew a grouch before they 
left Wheeling. It developed steadily, 
and by the time the club reached home he was ready to bite 
a bat in two. It looked as if the waiting southpaw was in 
for mangling when the team pulled in. The boys had to 
hurry from the train to the park and rush into their uni- 
forms, so Henry had no opportunity to look over the recruit. 
But the respite ended next day. 

“Hey, look out there!’’ Henry yelled during morning 
practice. “‘I’ll beat yuh to a whisper! Whassa big idea, 
steppin’ on ’at mitt?” 

He scowled heavily at the offender, who proved to be the 
new pitcher, busy playing hi-lo with half a dozen members 
of the team. 

“Tm sorry,” said the boy. “I didn’t see it.” 

“You'll be worse’n sorry in a minute,” Henry growled 
back at him. 

“Kid didn’t mean anything,” interposed Barnes. ‘‘Wish 
you'd give him the once-over to-day, Henry. Mebbe he’s 
not ready yet, but you can get’ a line on him.” 

“Give him a life line,”” Henry replied. ‘‘He’s over his 
head in this league. I can see that right now.” 

Barnes sent the youngster out to pitch in batting 
practice, which is no test of pitching ability. Even old 
Henry whaled out a few nice line drives, but was not 
appeased thereby. 

“Not there, Mike,” he declared positively. 
got a thing.” 

“Give him a chance,”’ the manager answered. ‘“‘We’ve 
got to get a good left-hander some time. Might as well 
keep tryin’.” 

That afternoon Henry, warming up the pitchers, caught 
a few from the new candidate. Instead of working him out, 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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Friction— the Unseen Enemy 
of Production in Your Plant 


_ Friction meets its master 


RICTION is the unseen enemy.of production in 
every plant in the world. There can be no mastery 
of friction save by Correct Lubrication. 


+. The Vacuum Oil Company, for 56 years the world’s 
leading specialist in lubrication, operates on this 
principle: 


First: to scientifically analyze the correct lubricating re- 
quirements of every engine and machine used in modern 
industry. 


Then: to manufacture, specify and supply the correct oils 
to meet those requirements. 


Due largely to the wide acceptance Speed your output. Ascertain 
of this Vacuum Oil principle, the from the Vacuum Oil Company 
old thoughtless assumption that your correct grades of lubricating 
“oil is oil” now stands universally oils. Onlyin this way can you be sure 
disproved and discred- Pr that friction will meet 


ited. ’ EG TZ me its master throughout 
Protectyourmachinery. JP” aetemm “*& your entire plant. 


Lubricating Oils 


A grade for each type of service 


Domestic Branches: 


New York (Main Offce) Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
Des Moines Albany Rochester Indianapolis Minneapolis Buffalo ‘ 
Kansas City, Kan. Dallas j ee 








~__VACUUM OIL COMPANY _ 
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Colorful Roofs 


are no longer a luxury— 


It was but a few years ago that artistic colorful roofs were 
found only on the homes of the wealthy. Their cost made 
them a luxury beyond the reach of many people. 


Today the most modest cottage may boast a roof every bit 
as attractive as that of the most pretentious residence. For 
a roof of colorful, durable Barrett Everlastic Shingles is a 
land-mark of beauty—an investment in economy. 


The mineral surface which colors these shingles a soft, fade- 
less red or green, also increases their durability and resistance 
to fire; while a “‘seal-back” of special waterproofing com- 
pound protects the under surface from the injurious effects 
of air and moisture. 


Besides four forms of shingles, Barrett Everlastic Roofings 
are made in two kinds of roll roofing. These are described 
below. Be sure you get a Barrett Everlastic brand. 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Kansas City Minneapolis 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
B H 


Everlastic Octo-Strip Shingles. 
A new Everlastic Shingle that 
is the latest development in the 
strip shingle. Beautiful red or 
green mineral surface. Made in 
a form that offers a variety of 
designs in laying. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles. 
Four shingles in one. Made of 
high grade waterproofing ma- 
terials with a red or green min- 
eralsurface. When laid they look 
exactly like individual shingles. 
Fire-resisting. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles. 
Same material and art finish 
(red or green) as the Multi- 
Shingles, but made in individual 
shingles; size, 8 x 12% inches. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles. 
Identical in shape with Ever- 
lastic Single Shingles but made 
considerably heavier and thicker. 
They are “‘giants”’ for strength 
and durability. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing. 
The most beautiful and endur- 


ing roll roofing made. Surfaced 
with everlasting mineral in art- 
shades of red or green. Re- 
quires no painting. Combines 
real protection against fire with 
beauty. Nails and cement in 
each roll. 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing. 


This is one of our most popular 
roofings. Used throughout the 
world. It is tough, pliable, elas- 
tic, durable, and very low in 
rice. Easy to lay; no skilled 
abor required. Nails and 
cement included in each roll. 


Illustrated booklets of the six styles free on request 
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“Say, Did 

_ You Bring 

_ Your Own Crutches, 
or Do We Have to Furs 

_ nish ’Em?’’ Demanded 
Barnes, Ignoring Henry’s Request 


(Continued from Page 36) 
old Henry vented his accumulated spite and grouch of ten 
days. He gave the boy a veritable third degree and a col- 


‘lege hazing rolled in one. He yelled for speed, and then 


swore he’d asked for a curve. He demanded to see the boy’s 
out and then declared he’d called for an inshoot. He called 
for a drop ball three times in a row, and swore up and down 
the kid had thrown him nothing but straight balls. All the 
time he was shooting the ball back at the boy with all the 
fire in his old right arm. He fired high and low, according 
as the boy was bending over or reaching up. He shot to 
one side or the other, always almost out of reach. When 
Henry had exhausted his fiendish ingenuity he threw down 
his mitt and waved the boy to the bench. 

Henry went to the water bucket for a drink and was 
eloquently silent. Barnes knew Henry’s game, but saw no 
evidences of ability in the boy. He realized that as far as 
Henry was concerned he might as well turn the little fellow 
loose. But he decided to postpone breaking the sad news 
for a time and try him again. 

The chance came early. Evansville’s Little Evas, a 
slugging crowd, drove two of the Tots’ speed boys to the 
bench in the first three innings with an avalanche of hits 
and runs. Starting the fourth, with the game hopelessly 
lost, Barnes told the new southpaw to go in. Henry shook 
his head, then acquiesced. 

The failure of the Evas to score was certainly through 
no merit of the little left-hander. And it was no fault of 
Henry, either, for the old fellow continued his hazing until 
the last inning ended, doing his worst to make the boy look 
bad. Barnes sympathized with the kid at the same time 
he was laughing over Henry Hammond’s vicious prejudice 
against left-handers generally and this one particularly. 

““What’s he got, Henry?’ Barnes asked after the game, 
in the dressing shed. 

“Nothing but his glove, and he borrowed it,”’ the old 
ketcher answered. 

“Guess you're right, at that,’ Barnes agreed. ‘‘ Might as 
well tell him now. Hey, boy,” he called, motioning the 
newcomer to the corner where he and Hammond were 
standing, towels in hand. “I’ve just been talkin’ to the 
ketcher, here, and we—uh—that is, I—what did you say 
your name was?” 

Henry showed nothing but contempt for the proceedings 
up to this point. When Barnes asked the question the 
old ketcher was rising from rubbing his feet, and looked 
at the boy. 

“McCormick,” said the boy. ‘Charles McCormick.” 

-- “MeCormick—Charley McCormick?”’ repeated Henry. 
He blinked and shook his head. Then he looked the boy 


over from head to foot, staring at him as a near- 
sighted scientist stares at an ugly bug. ‘“‘ Well, 
well!’’ he said finally. 

“Well, what?” asked Barnes. 

“He says his name’s Charley McCormick,” 
said Henry. 

“What of it?” 

“T used to know a pitcher once that 
was named Charley McCormick,” Henry 
replied, speaking slowly. ‘“‘But,’”’ he 
added significantly, ‘‘he was a right- 
hander.” 

“Oh, you go to, yuh big stiff!’’ spoke 
up the boy deliberately. 

He turned away from the pair 
and stalked back to the bench 
where he had been dressing when 
they called him. 

Barnes, holding back a grin, 
looked at Henry, and Henry looked 
back at Barnes. It was a minute 
before Henry broke the silence. 

“You know, Mike,” he said, 
“mebbe the kid will do. I like 
his looks. Lemme work with him 
a while before you decide.” 

Old Henry Hammond wrote a 
letter that night to a friend in the 
New England League. From then 
on a close observer might have no- 
ticed that the ketcher was keeping 
close scrutiny on young Charley 
McCormick. He quit razzing the 
boy. 

When he was warming up 
pitchers he took McCormick along 
with the rest. Twice he asked 
Barnes to send in the left-hander 
to finish games and treated him as 
he would any pitcher. All the 
time he seemed to be studying the 

youngster. One morning ten 
days later he called at the 
post office and received a 
letter from the friend in the 
ant New England League. He 
a read it in a daze, and reread 
it so many times he was late 
for forenoon practice. At the park he asked Barnes to 
let him work with the boy a while. 

“Say, did you bring your own crutches, or do we have to 
furnish ’em?’’ demanded Barnes, ignoring Henry’s request. 

““What’s eatin’ yuh?’’ Henry countered. He had no idea 
what was on the manager’s mind. 

“‘T’ve tumbled, ’at’s all.” 

“Tf I fell for all you do,’’ Henry retorted, “I wouldn’t 
brag about it. What’s eatin’ yuh?” 

“Your name’s Hammond, and you knew a pitcher 
named McCormick,” said Barnes significantly, eying 
Henry closely. 

“Oh, that’s it!’? Henry laughed in relief. 

“That’s plenty, ain’t it?” 
Barnes demanded. ‘Listen! I’m 
glad t’ know yuh. I’ve heard 
my dad talk about you. Many’s 
the time he’s traveled from here 
to Chicago, from here to St. 
Louis, from here to Cincinnati 
even, to see you and McCormick 
work, and he put in the rest of the’ 
time talkin’ about yuh. Never 
occurred to me you'd still be 
alive.” 

“Where’d yuh get that stuff? 
Your dad? It was my gran’dad 
he saw,” Henry interrupted, con- 
cealing a blush under his 
leathery hide. 

“TI know what I’m 
talkin’ about. I’m glad 
to know yuh, for old 
time’s sake. But, say, 
I’m runnin’ a ball club, 
not an old men’s home.” 
He glared at Henry in 
resentment. 

“Well, I can’t say 
much for therest of your... 
ball club, but: there’s & 
nothin’ wrong with your’ | 
ketchin’ department.” 
Henry glared right back 
at the boss, feeling hewas 
on solid ground here. 
“Tf you'll say you're not 
satisfied withthe ketchin’ 
you can have my job 
right now. See?” 
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Barnes refused to say anything, partly because Henry 
was holding up his end on the field, and partly for the 
reason he was more than holding up his end in a business 
way. At that moment Henry had six weeks’ pay drawn in 
advance, and he’d kept one green kid ketcher to warm up 
the pitchers. This boy could not begin to ketch a game. 

“Forget ’at stuff about my age,’’ Henry continued. 
“You should worry about how old I am—when I fall down 
on the job. But say, lemme work with this kid, will yuh?” 

“Did yuh tell him who yuh are or who he is?” 

“ Ain’t told him anything, and won’t,’”’ Henry declared 
positively. ‘None of that sloppy sentimental stuff in 
mine!” 

“T’ll tell him—I’ll tell the papers too. Look at the pub- 
licity we’d get!’’ Barnes exclaimed. ‘Big crowds all over 
the league!”’ 

“You do,” said Henry firmly, a gleam in his eye, “and 
I'll beat yuh to a whisper! This is my party and I'll do all 
the talkin’.” 

Barnes held mental reservations about being beaten 
to a whisper. Next day he told the sports editors all he 
knew and had ever heard about Henry Hammond, of the 
famous old battery, McCormick and Hammond. Attend- 
ance at the Tots’:games grew overnight, old fans flocking 
out to see a friend of their youth perform behind the bat. 
It did not occur to Barnes to mention young Charley, for 
he did not connect the two McCormicks. However, that 
is getting ahead of the story. ; 

“Hey, kid,’’ Henry called to the boy as they were throw- 
ing the ball back and forth, “‘how old are yuh?” 

“Twenty-two,’’ McCormick grunted, putting his weight 
into what he intended to be a fast ball. 

“You're lyin’,’”’ said Henry, taking the shot in his gloved 
hand and tossing the ball back leisurely. 

“Yes, lam!” growled the boy, shooting another one after 
a short windup. “How d’yuh know?” 

“Because you’re not throwin’ any harder’n a nineteen- 
year-old kid,’”’ said Henry. “But don’t get smart with 
me! I’ll beat yuh to a whisper!” 

At this McCormick put on the last ounce of strength he 
had and whirled through a fast ball that would have done 
credit to a high-school youth. ‘Henry took it in his glove 
as easily as if it had been tossed. 

After five minutes he said, “‘Not even makin’ ’em tunk 
in the mitt.” ! 


“Old stuff,’ rejoined McCormick. ‘‘You can make a 


slow ball tunk if you wanta, and keep a fast one from it.” 

By way of answer Henry dropped his mitt and took the 

next one with his bare hands. McCormick, resenting this 
(Continued on Page 71) 




























The Boy Grabbed His Glove and Started Out of the 
Dugout on the Run. ‘‘Hey, Wait a Minute!" Said 
Henry. . “‘I’ll Go With Yuh”? ~ 
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E ARE informed that work 

\ \ isa punishment for sin. For 

two bites out of a wormy 
apple was the sentence pronounced 
upon our first par- 
ents, “‘In the 
sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat 
bread.” A terrible 
and far-reaching 
penalty for so tiny 
a crime, think 
most of their de- 
scendants around 
the hour of seven 
A.M. 

But though the 
burden of work is 
laid upon our re- 
luctant shoulders 
by the sternest of 
necessities, because we need the money, there are 
certain redeeming features about it. The sweat 
of our brow not merely earns our bread but gives 
us a splendid appetite for eating it. Noone knows 
what real pleasure in life is who doesn’t work— 
at least part of the time. And if we will make a 
game out of it, see how many points we can win 
each day, we can get a good deal of pleasure out 
of work itself. 

The first thing needed is to tackle our job with 
our brains and our gumption, instead of our backs 
and our hind feet; second, to remember that the new 
physiology tells us that we never stop growing but keep 
right on improving ‘until we are getting ready to die; 
third, to hang the motto over our desk or bench or kitchen 
table, Most Accomplishment for Least Agony. 

Some cynic declares that 5 per cent of people think, 10 
per cent think they think, while 85 per cent would rather 
lie down and die than think. And if the man from Mars 
should come down and gaze with thoughtful and dispas- 
sionate eye upon the way men labor, from the rising of the 
sun until the going down of the same, he would be strongly 
inclined to agree with the cynic. There are few things we 
do so stupidly and brainlessly as work. The average worker 
is given no choice in the matter, no chance to exercise his 
intelligence. He is not hired to think, but to obey orders, 
as some captains of industry delight to inform us. He is 
simply offered a job at so much per, for so many hours a 
day and week, often the highest number that the sense of 
decency of the particular community can be made to 
stand for. So he has no chance to consider how his really 
wonderful powers can be harnessed to the very best 
advantage. 

There was a day when the average employer used simply 
to grab as many hours a day of the worker’s time as the 
law and the labor unions and public sentiment would per- 
mit, and then try to drive him at the top of his speed for 
as large a proportion of his time as was possible. Small 
wonder the worker sometimes stalled and soldiered! The 
employer was hardly to blame personally. He didn’t mean 
to beso stupid and greedy; it was just a custom of the trade. 


Common Sense in Eating 


UT the senselessness of it! Just think what would hap- 
pen to a horse trainer if he trotted or galloped his prom- 
ising colts just as far and as fast as he could every day before 
the race. Yet we are supposed to be training our young 
men for the sixty-year race of life, instead of a dash of a 
few short furlongs. But now, thank heaven, a change is 
coming over the spirit of the working world. 

The new point of view is that the human machine is so 
far the finest and most wonderful machine in the whole 
wide world, turns so much more of its fuel energy into 
work, is so infinitely more resourceful and elastic than any 
other make yet invented, not only making its own repairs 
but building itself bigger and increasing its horse power 
and capacity indefinitely, that it is a shame not to give it 
every possible favoring condition and facility for doing its 
best that the wit of man can devise. 


And this recognition is made just as frankly and fully by.. 


employers and their combinations as by workers and their 
organizations. Nearly a third of our great industrial plants 
are already on the eight-hour day, which is the first and 
high outward and visible sign of this inward and spiritual 
grace, or attitude. Business is no longer merely business, 
but humanity and good sense and scientific intelligence as 
well. For the whole movement is based on and driven 
irresistibly forward by modern science. 

Suppose then that a man has a reasonable degree of con- 
trol eyer'the times and tensions and hours of his work, and 
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over the conditions which enable him to develop the very 
best that is in him, either by being on his own or under a 
sensible, broad-minded employer with the modern point of 
view, what can he do to make the most of himself and his 
powers? How can he make himself of greatest use to his 
day and generation? 

How can we fuel and lubricate and run and rest and 
avoid breakages in that magnificent human machine of 
ours, half dynamo, half gas engine, so that it can run at full 
speed with least friction, without hot boxes, or burning of 
its bearings, breaking its cogs or short circuiting? 

First and most fundamental is the matter of fuel. It can 
be summed up in.one sentence: The best of everything is 
none too good to work on. There have been wide and 
windy differences of opinion on the problem in the last 
thirty years. But the wind has been pretty well squeezed 
out of the different theories, particularly in the fierce red 
wine press of war, and the almost invisible remnants—re- 
mainders of the no-meat and low-meat fads, the anti-sugar, 
anti-white-bread, anti-canned-food and anti-cooked-food 
crazes and the chew-chew insanity—have been shot into 
the ash barrel. 

The air is cleared of dust and the situation greatly sim- 
plified: Starches—that is to say, bread, biscuits, potatoes, 
cereals, cakes and puddings—for mere horse power; meat 
or protein in the form of beef, pork, mutton, fish, eggs, 
game and milk for repair material and growth, and 
for drive, pep and resisting power against disease; fat for 
brain work; the marvelously important but still mysteri- 
ous vitamines of present popular fame, as contained in 
fruit, green vegetables, salads, tomatoes, butter and 
cream, for lubricants and growth regulators. 

Cut down on any of these Big Four and the machine 
loses efficiency and begins to grind itself up at once. Cut 
out starch, and horse power falls; cut out or cut down too 
heavily on meat, and tuberculosis, pellagra, as now threat- 
ened in our Southern States from cotton reverses, and one 
kind of beriberi develop; go short on the vitamines, and 
you get scurvy, anemia, chalky teeth, stunted growth, 
myxcedema and other forms of disordered metabolism. 

Give fair representation on the table at every meal to all 
four of the classes, not forgetting minority representa- 
tion—most of the starches, next of the meats or proteins, 
then of the reds-and-greens, last of the fats and oils. Mix 
according to taste, and engulf according to common-sense, 
healthy appetite, which abundant experiments not only. 
upon man but upon animals have shown to be a better and 
safer guide to health and efficiency than the most elaborate 
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and machine-made diet lists. The 
so-called hog cafeteria which per- 
mits pigs to choose their own rations 
from six or seven self-feeding cylin- 
ders of corn, bran, 
cotton cake, 
chopped alfalfa, 
and so forth, salt 
and charcoal, 
gives better 
growth in shorter 
time than the most 
skilled hand- 
measured and 
weighed rations. 
Exclusive, rigid 
diets are useful 
only in ease of 
sickness; and be- 
tween ourselves, 
outside of diabe- 
tes, of precious little use even then. We are eating 
just as we sensibly please, and living longer, dying 





taller and stronger and happier than ever in the 
history of the world before. 

As for the size and distributions of the daily 
coalings, three square meals a day is the handiest 
arrangement for the cooks, but four or even five 
is better for the eaters—a midmorning lunch of 
milk and crackers and a four-o’clock tea if dinner 
is at night or a pantry supper at nine if the heaviest 
meal is in the middle of the day. As to the three 
main meals, they should all be square, with one corner 
trimmed off for breakfast and two for lunch. 

On another matter the new point of view is again dis- 
tinctly different. The most important part of our food is 
water—partly because we are two-thirds water ourselves, 
consisting in ultimate analysis of a few pounds of sawdust 
and salts dissolved in five buckets of water. We are walk- 
ing brine tanks, storage batteries on legs; every life process 
takes place and can take place only under water, and all 
our tissues need plenty of elbowroom and sea room when- 
ever they want to do any real work. The more active and 
the more vitally important they are the more water they 
have in them. Our bones and our skins contain only from 
25 to 50 per cent water, while our liver, our digestive 


. glands and our brains are from 80 to 90 per cent water, 


while the most highly explosive living tissue on earth, the 
electrical organ of the torpedo ray, is 92 per cent water. 
“Sap-head” should no longer be a term of reproach. 


Sickness From Infections 


\ J HEN we go too long between drinks we dry up and 

die. It’s always healthy to drink pure water when- 
ever you feel like it—on rising in the morning and on going 
to bed at night, at meals and between meals, winter and 
summer, particularly the latter, engulfing not merely quarts 
but gallons a day in hot weather. 

Now that the machine has been properly filled and lubri- 
cated, with provision for repairs, comes the question of 
keeping dirt and grit out of the machinery. By far the 
commonest and most serious grit that wriggles into the 
bearings of our human machine is an extremely fine and 
penetrating powder made up of tiny living particles called 
germs. 

They are so infinitesimally small that it takes two 
men and a microscope to see one, but they are of a most 
damnable gumminess and grittiness when they lodge in our 
human bearings. Tiny and apparently trivial as they are, 
they smash up and send to the scrap heap nearly 2 per cent 
of all workers the world over every year, and keep from 
5 to 10 per cent continually laid off through sickness. 

That this serious drain on productiveness is due chiefly 
not merely to infections in general but to infections that 
spread only indoors is shown by a recent report of our 
Public Health Service, covering about 50,000 workmen 
scattered all over the United States. The number of men 
per thousand who are laid off for a week or more, on 
account of sickness of all kinds, each month ranges from 
56 in September to 109 in December, 275 in January and 
326 in February! After which it falls steadily and rapidly 
through March, April and May, reaching the summer level 
of a little over 60 in June. 

The significant point is that nearly 85 per cent of this 
tremendous sickness loss, affecting one-third of the entire 
force during January and February, is due to infections, 
while in July, August and September barely one-half of the 
vastly lower rate is caused by catching diseases. In other 
words, the sickness disability rate from infections in 

(Continued on Page 42) 


less frequently and uncomfortably, and growing — 
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The New and Guaranteed Oakland 
Is Proving its Unusual Worth 


One of the most significant recent developments 
in the automotive industry is the New Oakland 
Six with its special written guarantee. 


The New 6-44 is not merely a new model but 
a new and advanced motor car in construction, 
performance, appearance and value. 


In the severest experimental tests the New 
‘Oakland Six overhead-valve engine has shown 
new power, new smoothness, new reliability, 
and unusual economy in operation. 


Thenew style bodies mount- 
ed on the oversized chassis 


Increased Oakland sales prove that Oakland 
performance reveals new merit, new and per- 
manent dependability. 


One example of the permanent dependability 
Oakland gives is its 15,000 mile written per- 
formance guarantee which goes with every 


New Oakland Six. 


This is the trustworthy New Oakland. Ata 
price amazingly low—a price never before 
equalled for a six-cylinder car of such sterling 

quality and performance. 


See the ev Oakland—the 


reveal a beauty, a comfort, 
a completeness and refine- 
ment of appointment that 
are positively a revelation. 





PRICES AT FACTORY 
Chassis - $895 Sport Car $1265 
Roadster - 1120 Coupe - 1685 
Touring - L145 Sedan - 1785 


TheNewakland S1x-44 


Oakland’s 15,000 Mile 
Performance Guarantee 


“Should the engine in this car fail to 
perform properly due to the presence 
of excess oil in the combustion 
chamber (commonly known as ‘oil 
pumping’ and evidenced by oil on the 
spark plugs) the Oakland dealer who 
delivered this car to you will remedy 
the cause of the trouble without cost 
to you for either material or labor.” 





quality six of the year. It 
will raise your standard of 
what you can get ina motor 
car this year at this price. 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
January and February is about eight times as great as it is 
in July, August and September. The months of open-air 
and open-window life are more than five times as healthy 
as the months when we live and work indoors with all the 
windows and doors shut. 

Unfortunately in the ventilation problem no chain is 
stronger than its weakest link, and one criminal idiot who 
doesn’t believe in fresh air and is perpetually on the job 
going round shutting windows and pulling down blinds 
will trample on the rights and neutralize the efforts of 
twenty sane sensible men and women who like to draw a 
little oxygen into their lungs occasionally. Any man who 
shuts a window, against the protest of other people in the 
hall or building, ought to be, at the third attempt, thrown 
out of it. No single step that could be taken would save so 
many human lives, especially of women and children, as a 
dozen or two of such righteous vengeances at the beginning 
of every winter. 

As one of our most famous tuberculosis experts and high- 
est authorities on ventilation once complained to me in 
utter discouragement: “‘ Doctor, I can’t even keep the win- 
dows in my own hospital wards open! There are forty per- 
fectly good and sufficient reasons why a window should be 
shut, and not a single self-acting one why it should be 
open!” 

If you want to keep your machine off the scrap heap for 
as many decades as possible and running swiftly, smoothly 
and tirelessly, have your windows open day and night, and 
for heaven’s sake keep at least ten or, better, twenty feet 
away from every human being who is showing visible or 
audible signs of engine trouble, coughing, sneezing, grouch- 
ing. Many up-to-date great offices and industrial plants 
have their entire force given the once-over by the official 
nurse or the company doctor every morning, and everyone 
who looks out of sorts is set aside for the third degree, and if 
he has a temperature is sent home at once to stay there until 
it comes back to normal. They find that within six months 
they have cut down their absentee rate on account of sick- 
ness 50 to 75 per cent, and at the same time greatly dimin- 
ished their percentage of snarls and mix-ups and mistakes 
and lost orders. 

For the blackest and fuzziest fly in the apothecary’s 
ointment, the sharpest-cornered and the scratchiest cinder 
in the eye of a great industrial organization is the mechanic 
or clerk or boss who is just coming down with a cold or 
other more serious infection, and dropping monkey 
wrenches into the machinery or adding up the wrong totals 
or giving contradictory orders and bawling out everybody 
for the mistakes he has made himself. 


Dentistry That Pays 


Hee such an apparently trivial and at first sight chiefly 
ornamental defect as blackened and decayed teeth is 
now recognized by intelligent managers as an important 
factor in business efficiency. Many of the large department 
stores and great office forces now have a company dentist 
with offices in the building, and require all their employes to 
have their teeth put and kept in first-class condition on the 
company’s time, charging them just the expense of the ma- 
terials actually used in the work. Not only so, but they 
refuse to accept applicants for employment until these 
repairs have been made if the defects are in a visible and 
conspicuous position in the mouth, or at least put well 
under way, for the cold commercial reason that the in- 
creased attractiveness of the selling force raises the total 
of sales, while the prevention of toothaches and gum boils 
distinctly diminishes the number of 
days’ absence per month on account 
of sickness. 

The same fact was proved up to the 
hilt by the experience of the Army 
upon a scale of millions. At first sight 
it seemed little short of ludicrous to 
reject a sturdy, upstanding would-be 
fighting man simply because he had 
two or more hollow or ulcerated teeth. 
We felt strongly inclined tosympathize 


with the disgust of the square-shouldered six-foot High- 
lander who, when rejected for this trivial cause, glared and 
rumbled at the army surgeon: “Mon, yer makkin a tur- 
rible mistak. Ahm no wantin’ to bite the enemy, ahm 
wantin’ to shoot um!” 

But bitter experience in the field has shown that a fight- 
ing unit with the toothache or a throbbing abscess of the 
gum is just as effectively disabled and on the sick list as if 
he had had a bullet through his left hand or either foot. 
Of course later in the war they no longer rejected for dental 
reasons, but simply placed the recruit in charge of the offi- 
cial camp dentist until his defects were repaired and he 
was made as good as new. 

It is an interesting illustration of the workings of the 
professional military mind that when a crack Canadian 
division arrived in England in the first months of the war 
with a complete and fully equipped modern staff of dental 
surgeons, the English War Office ordered them back to 
Canada at once, on the ground that it was not advisable to 
bear the expense of transportation and maintenance in the 
zone of war of individuals of no practical military value! 
It was only upon the most urgent representation of Cana- 
dian statesmen, and offers from private individuals to bear 
all the expenses of the support and operation of the despised 
unit in England, that the dental staff was permitted to 
accompany its regiment into the training camps, where it 
so overwhelmingly proved its value that a perfect clamor 
arose from all the training camps at home and base and 
rest camps in the war zone for similar help and advan- 
tage, so that even the War Office had to bow before the 
storm, though it even then haggled for a long time over 
giving the dental surgeons military rank as officers. 

Speaking of physical examinations as a condition of 
employment suggests another important aid for keeping 
one’s working powers in healthy balance. Go to your fam- 
ily physician at regular intervals, at least once a year, and 
let him give you and your habits a thorough going over to 
discover beginning or threatening hot boxes or other engine 
troubles, and advise you how to avoid them. In other 
words, pay him to keep you well, instead of for trying to 
tinker you up after you have broken down. So obvious and 
innumerable are the advantages of this plan that I venture 
to prophesy that in a decade the whole method of the 
practice of medicine will be reversed to conform to it. 

Many large employers have for some years past required 
full physical examination of all applicants for work and 
reéxamination whenever the employe is changed to another 
department or promoted. In the beginning these examina- 
tions were usually opposed and looked upon with suspicion 
by labor unions, on the ground that they would be made 
an excuse for shutting out union members or dismissing 
employes who for other reasons the boss didn’t like, or 
dropping men from the pay roll when they began to show 
signs of breaking down and thus avoiding liability in the 
way of pensions or workmen’s compensation. 

But fortunately their practical result has been just the 
reverse of this. Very few applicants have been refused on 
account of physical defects discovered, still fewer employes 
dropped on account of approaching breakdown. But the 
findings of these examinations have been utilized in a 
broad-minded and kindly spirit to fit or change over men 
into the particular jobs or kinds of work for which they 
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were best fitted. Many a man with the beginnings of heart 
disease or latent tuberculosis or with impaired vision in 
one eye or with defective hearing has been given a post in 
which he could not only earn decent wages without injur- 
ing his health and breaking himself down, but with expert 
advice and encouragement to take care of himself has 
regained health and full working power. 

So marked, in fact, were the benefits, that the labor 
unions have now taken the matter up for themselves, and 
some of their most intelligent leaders and editors of their 
organization journals are now urging that thorough 
physical examination should be made a condition of mem- 
bership in the union, both for the advantage of the worker 
found below par, so that he may be placed in a position to 
recover his health, and as a matter of protection for his 
fellow worker. 

The workers in a plant naturally and properly object 
to running unnecessary risk of life and limb from fel- 
low employes with defective vision or poor hearing or 
nervous or mental disturbances, such as epilepsy or faint- 
ing spells, being placed in charge of engines or dangerous 
machinery. 

In the admirable community campaign against tuber- 
culosis which is being conducted at Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, under the leadership of Dr. Donald Armstrong, 
a shop committee consisting entirely of workers in the 
largest industrial concern of the town of their own accord 
came to the management and requested that cases of open 
tuberculosis in their fellow workers should be placed in sana- 
toria, both to enable them to regain their health and to 
protect their families and their fellow workmen from the’ 
risk of contagion, the expenses of the patients to be paid 
out of sick-benefit funds to which both employers and 


workers contributed. 


Machinery and Brain Power 


E HEAR on every hand loud laments over the dead- 
ening effect of machine methods of production upon 
intellect, of the dwarfing influence of machinery upon brain 
power. There can hardly be a more absurd and utter de- 
lusion. The machine worker is supposed to do nothing all 
day long but drop a sort of glorified nickel into one slot or 
extract it from another. Wind him up in the morning and 
he will press the button at mechanically regular intervals 
all day, while the machine does the rest. ; 
I frankly confess that my own enlightenment was only a 
matter of yesterday, some eight or ten years ago. I was 
inspecting a number of Southern cotton mills, with an eye 
for hookworm among their employes, and the machinery 
was so wonderful and lifelike that I became interested in it 
in spite of myself. : 

Glancing down the long line of spinning jennies with 
their thousands of whirring bobbins and their human 
tenders, I noticed gaps every here and there, and occa- 
sionally quite a stretch of machines without any apparent 
tender. 

“Ts it safe for those machines to run themselves without 
watching?” I said to the foreman who was showing me 
through. ‘‘ Where is the man who is supposed to be tend- 
ing that machine?” pointing to a vacant one just in 
front of us. 

“There he is,” said he, pointing to an agile little figure, 
two or three machines up the line. ‘He’ll soon be back 
this way, and if anything was to go wrong he’d be onto it 
like a hawk.” 

“Why, can one man run more than one of these sixty- 
bobbin machines, which almost makes you seasick to try 
to follow the whirl of its scores 
of spiders’ threads?” 

“Sure he can! Any ordi- 
nary chump after three 
months’ training can run one 
machine well enough, but a 
good intelligent worker will 
run two or three, and a cracka- 
jack like that man there, five 
or six or even seven, and do 
better work with fewer thread 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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CASK Tie MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


SINGLE-SIX SEVEN PASSENGER TOURING 


VERY hour of Packard history 

has been dedicated to the pro- 

duction of motor cars which should 
be beyond cavil or comparison. 


It is Packard’s high privilege, now, 
in this new Single-Six, to culmi- 
nate these years of unique prepara- 
tion by rendering a public service 
ereater still. 


Out of the wealth of Packard 


engineering and manufacturing 





experience has come a mastery of 
production which has resulted in 
value little short of revolutionary. 


i 
Packard has learned how to sut- 
pass itself—and still widen im- 
measurably the circle of Packard 
ownership. 





For those who seek cars of the 
highest calibre, the value plainly ex- 
pressed in these exquisite cars leaves 
literally no choice but Packard. 


Packard dealers are demonstrating these new cars. Single-Six five passenger 


touring, $2485 at Detroit. New price of the Twin-Six touring, $3850 at Detroit 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT 


- MOTOR CARS AND MOTOR TRUCKS 
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A Digression 


I have a one-product mind. I shall 
always consider that the purpose for 
which I was produced was to show 
men how to enjoy shaving by doing it 
right—with Mennen Shaving Cream. 

So it is with reluctance that I oc- 
casionally capitalize on the confi- 
dence which millions of converts 
must feel regarding anything I tell 
them, by discussing other products. 

It is a peculiar fact that only re- 
cently has science concerned itself 
with bodily comfort. Our internal 
mechanism has always appealed to 
science as an attractive field for ex- 
perimentation and research but 
things like itching, raw skin, prickly 
heat and baby rashes have not ranked 
as laboratory headliners. 

Now my company has always 
specialized on comfort. It gave Tal- 
cum to the world. It freed men from 
old-fashioned shaving soap. But I 
am inclined to believe that history 
will record as Mennen’s greatest con- 
tribution to the comfort of living, 
our miraculous Kora-Konia. 

Kora-Konia is one of those things 
you have to find out about for your- 
self. I can tell you that it’s great for 
sunburn, but you will never appreciate 
what I mean until you see the angry 
redness change to healthy pink, and 
the pain subsides. 

I can assure you that it saves you 
from the torture of skin rubbed raw 
by damp clothing or chafing muscles, 
but you must shoot eighteen holes 
without a suggestion of irritation 
before you will understand. 

But Kora-Konia reaches its pinnacle 
of beneficence on babies. A baby 
with plenty of food inside and plenty 
of Kora-Konia outside is at peace. 

I feel some diffidence in discussing 
the matter, but through no fault of 
its own, a baby’s skin is exposed to 
conditions which can only be de- 
scribed as deplorable. Kora-Konia 
places on inflamed little legs and 
other areas, a velvety film of cooling, 
soothing powder which clings for 
hours, protecting while it heals. 

Kora-Konia is amazingly efficient 
for prickly heat and baby rashes. 

A big tin costs 35 cents at druggists’. 
Send 10 cents for a generous sample. 


t 
tise Merry 
(Menne 


n Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. USA. 
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breakages than the one-machine man. We 
can’t get enough of these three to five loom 
hands.” 

And anyone who watched for ten or fif- 
teen minutes that lithe and agile little 
blue-shirted figure dancing and swaying 
up and down the line of his five machines, 
darting his fingers into the tangle of yarns 
and mending a broken thread with a single 
twist of his thumb and finger as swiftly 
and surely as a humming bird darting its 
beak into a flower would need-no assurance 
that whatever else he might suffer from at 
the end of the day it wouldn’t be thick- 
wittedness or brain stagnation. 

It takes a great deal more brains and 
intelligence to run a machine, to keep it 
purring musically, to prevent and repair 
breakdowns, to steer it from chewing up 
and tearing into shreds the raw material 
fed to it, than it does to handle simply 
ordinary tools, such as 95 per cent of all 
workers had to use in that mythical Golden 
Age of craftsmanship of William Morris’ 
dreams before the blight of machinery fell 
upon industry. 

When the product of their toil reached 
such a level as to be possessed of beauty 
and capable of giving pleasure, then the 
joy of craftsmanship and the instinct of 
creation awoke. But such fortunate 
craftsmen, before the age of steam, were 
only a few in the hundreds—indeed, a 
handful in the thousands—and the over- 
whelming majority of the toilers during 
the ages of barbarism—which for 90 per 
cent of us ended only in 1830—delved in 
the mud and wallowed in manure, and 
heaved huge beams and heavy building 
stones into place with wooden levers and 
wet ropes, lived in filth and died in misery, 
and were. worse fed and housed than the 
cattle alongside of which they worked and 
with which they were practically yoked 
neck to neck. 

This is a plain, unvarnished picture of 
the real life of the Happy Villagers and the 
contented craftsmen of eighty years ago. 
If anyone doubts it I should be pleased to 
show him surviving samples of the same, 
in every country in Europe and in most 
states of our Union. The loss by the 
worker of his pride in craftsmanship and 
pleasure in his work since the coming in of 
machinery, so loudly and eloquently be- 
wailed by long-haired and short-brained 
sentimentalists, particularly arts-and-crafts 
ladies of both sexes and a certain class of 
paid welfare workers, is one of the most 
imaginary of his troubles. 

Twenty minutes cut off his working day 
and spent at the movies would recompense 
him for the whole of it and give him a 
chance to see and enjoy more beautiful 
things than he would all day long in the 
average factory. Besides, even supposing 
the things he manufactures are pretty, 
what good is that in his life iff he can’t 
afford to buy them himself? 


How the Head Saves the Heels 


Nor is the increased intelligence required 
in the worker limited to those palatial bee- 
hives of glass and steel which pour forth 
such marvelous and varied torrents of 
everything that the wit of man could de- 
vise or his heart desire, of whose toiling 
Vulcans one usually thinks first when work 
or labor questions are mentioned. It is 
equally necessary and indispensable in 
business life of every sort—in great execu- 
tive offices, in insurance companies, in 
banks and department stores, in publishing 
concerns, in government offices, in the 
schools, in the professions—everywhere 
except in the courts, where the same brain- 
less old formulas are still being droned 
over as two hundred years ago and all the 
chief authorities and rules of procedure are 
four to six centuries old. 

Just consider what a tremendous part 
machinery plays, not merely in factories 
and mills but in every department of 
human toil and activity. The office errand 
boy no longer runs—figuratively speaking, 
of course—four or five errands in a morn- 
ing; he telephones thirty or forty; the 
clerk or secretary no longer laboriously 
transcribes letters and bills and notices in 
longhand; she clicks them off at forty miles 
an hour on the typewriter and multiplies 
them into thousands by mimeographs or 
multigraphs, besides taking her dictation 
from a talking machine. The grocer’s clerk 
would be utterly lost without his cash 
register, and the bank clerk without his 
adding machine and check-writing ma- 
Go into the executive offices or the 
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cashier’s department of any big business 
concern and you will find yourself sur- 
rounded by scores of the most mysterious, 
complicated-looking machines, of which 
you can hardly even guess the uses. 

Practically every member of our city 
working forces and office forces the land 
over has become a machinist. It may not 
call for the very highest degree of intelli- 
gence to run these business machines and 
avoid snarls and stoppages and breakdowns, 
but it certainly does require a great deal 
more than the old brainless, routine hand- 
work with pen or pencil or gelatin pad. Even 
telephoning is a matter of ears and tongue— 
and temper—and our supposedly highest 
human accomplishment, speech, instead of 
being merely a strain upon our hind feet, as 
running errands was. In a physiological 
sense we have raised the general average of 
human intelligence at least 50 per cent 
since the coming of steam. Or to put itin 
another way, we have become three-fourths 
brain workers—that is to say, the parts of 
us which we chiefly use in our work are our 
brains, our nervous systems, our eyes and 
ears and the smaller and more delicately 
balanced groups of our muscles, particu- 
larly those of our fingers and hands. 


Nervous Strain 


I have dwelt upon this point at some 
length because it is of such tremendously 
vital importance in any scientific view of 
this problem to realize clearly that two- 
thirds to three-fourths of all those of us 
who work draw chiefly upon our brains and 
our nerves. And these sensitive and exqui- 
sitely balanced mechanisms in the first 
place simply will not stand the strain of 
the old twelve and fourteen hour muscle- 
working day. In other words, our brains 
and nerves to-day are fatigued and utterly 
worn out in little more than half the time 
that our muscles used to be fifty years ago. 

Secondly, and equally vital from a prac- 
tical point of view, it is precisely our brains 
and our nerves which are the most highly 
educable and capable of the highest im- 
provement of all the tissues in our bodies. 
These two facts alone explain the apparent 
paradox that we workers in modern indus- 
try of every sort and class can train our- 
selves or be trained to do far more work in 
less time, provided we work short enough 
hours to leave us abundant time for rest, 
healthful recreation and education and de- 
velopment along broad and happy lines, as 
well as those of our work. 

That workers at modern machines 
whose strain falls most heavily upon the 
brain, the nerves and the senses simply 
cannot stand the length of medieval work- 
ing day is almost obvious, but a few illus- 
trations may be of interest. One of my 
colleagues who was keenly interested in in- 
dustrial hygiene told me that some years 
ago he had just been back for a visit to his 
old home town. The town had changed 
from a largely agricultural and small trad- 
ing community into an industrial one by 
the coming of a big manufacturing plant. 
On talking with his former friends, running 
over the list of their boyhood acquaint- 
ances and school fellows and inquiring 
what had become of them, he learned that 
first one and then another, and then two or 
three more had gone to work in the factory 
and gone crazy. He was naturally deeply 
shocked and made careful inquiries after 
these unfortunates among their families 
and friends. He found that what had really 
happened was that these youngsters had 
flocked eagerly into the factory, attracted 
by the novelty and good wages, and shorter 
hours as compared with work in the fields 
and in the country stores. They had caught 
on quickly to the trick of running machin- 
ery, and then been speeded up by injudi- 
cious foremen until their eyes had been 
dazzled into hopeless confusion by the 
incessant strain and glitter, their ears deaf- 
ened by the clatter and clang, their hands 
and fingers cramped and aching so that their 
nerves were frazzled to the breaking point. 

Then the inevitable explosion came; they 


lost all control over themselves, became 


hysterical and weepy or quarrelsome and 
abusive, and ended by either throwing up 
their jobs in a tantrum or being fired by 
the puzzled and indignant foreman. This 
was particularly troublesome in certain de- 
partments of the factory, which actually 
had an industrial mortality of several hun- 
dred per cent per annum! That is to say, 
their whole working force was fired, or 
quit, every three months. This of course 
was ruinous, not merely to the health of the 
employes but to the efficiency of the plant. 
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An efficiency expert with scientific train- 
ing was called in, the hours in these 
man-eating departments were cut down, 
the heating and ventilating of the rooms 
improved, the lighting of the machines 
altered, and the workers shifted about to 
three or four different quieter departments | 
alternate months. The mental breakdowns 
stopped at once and most of the former 
victims were coaxed back into the factory 
again, and witha little intelligent and sym- 
pathetic assistance learned to adjust them- 
selves quite comfortably to the work. But 
quite a number flatly refused to take the 
risk again and a few remained nervously 
unbalanced for a considerable period. 

Not all individuals and races, of course, 
react in the same way, and a curious in- 
stance of another sort of response to indus- 
trial nerve strain is found among the 
negroes in the Southern cotton mills. On 
going through these huge establishments I 
was struck at once by the total absence of 
negroes from their working force, except in 
the boiler and engine rooms and the heavy 
porter work of the receiving and trucking 
departments. 

I was the more surprised at this because 
I happened to know that one of the princi- 
pal reasons why the mill men had moved 
their factories down from New England 
and the North to the Southern States was 
to utilize the large supply of cheap colored 
labor, as well as to get nearer the source of 
the raw material. And on asking the fore- 
man why this plan had failed to develop he 
told me that the earliest mills had staffed 
themselves almost completely with negro 
workers, but that their nerves ais 
would not stand the dazzle and glitter of 
the looms, the incessant clatter of the ma- 
chinery, and the all-day, monotonous repe- 
tition of little insignificant hand-and-finger 
movements. But instead of going crazy 
they took another tack and went peace- 
fully to sleep on their feet and fell into the 
machinery—with disastrous results to both 
machinery and field hands! So the mills 
were at that time run largely by the chil- 
dren of the poor whites of the mountain 
districts and of the sand barrens. 


Cured by a Cat 


In recent years, under intelligent scien- 
tific management, negroes have been exten- 
sively employed in both cotton mills and 
munition works, and they make excellent 
and reliable workmen; but the change from 
farm work and construction work in the 
open air to factory conditions, with their 
glitter and clatter and foul air, was too 
sudden. 

Just to show what apparent trifles may 
wreck or restore the efficiency of the plant 
when dealing with these brainstorm nerve 
frictions, one of our most ingenious scien- 
tific trouble fixers told me that he had cured 
a breakdown and tie-up of a large room—in- 
deed, a whole department—in a big Middle 
Western factory with a cat. The employes 
in the disorganized department were some 
sixty or seventy girls, the job ~vas turning 
out huge numbers of little stamped, white- 
metal disks, the method was piecework. 
There was keen competition for the highest 
records and wages, and in spite of the im- 
ploring appeals of the forewoman and man- 
agement, who wanted only just enough 
disks turned out to keep pace with the 
other parts produced in the other depart- 
ments, the girls would speed up against one 
another, particularly in the late afternoons. 
Then when human nature could no longer 
stand the strain the lid would blow off, the 
room would split up into cliques, furious 
quarrels would break out, and when the 
distracted forewoman interfered to prevent 
actual hair pulling, all hands turned on her. 

After a careful study of the situation by 
the expert the lighting was changed from side 
to overhead and slightly muffled, to lessen 
the glitter from the shining disks, the room 
was cooled down five or six degrees, and af- . 
ternoon tea at four o’clock was introduced. 
These improved the situation somewhat, 
but the girls still scrapped viciously among 
themselves,andthechampionsand would-be 
champions spurned the allurements of tea 
and bread and butter and sat tense at their 
silent machines, like a cat at a mouse hole, 
waiting to renew the fight at the first possi- 
ble moment. 

One day the puzzled expert, skirmishing 
through the factory to see what new light 
he might discover, saw a couple of the girls 
playing with and fondling a cat. It was a 
large handsome Maltese, of most luxurious 
and alluring fluffiness and softness; and like 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Nail ’em over the old shingles! 


HERE are thousands of acres of 

old, worn shingles, like these, on 
the house-tops of America. No doubt 
they have given service, but their 
period of service is over. Perhaps there 
are some right over your head at this 
moment and you are even now con- 
sidering re-roofing. 

But don’t tear them off. They are 
still valuable. 

Re-roof the Johns-Manville way. 
Lay Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles, 
artistic and everlasting, right over 
your old roof. 

Count the advantages 
1. The old roof underneath the new 


and permanent one will always be an 
additional protection and insulation. 


2. You save the cost, labor and time 
of tearing off the old roof. 


Ca Ai 


~ JOHNS-MANVILLE 


3. No muss or dirt around the house 
of littered, broken shingles. 

4. Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
are unconditionally fire-proof. They 


‘are given highest ratings by Under- 


writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 

5. They make a roof of artistic 
beauty, in soft tones of gray, brown or 
red, whichever you prefer. 


6. You need never re-roof again, be- 
cause Asbestos Shingles are practically 
indestructible. They should last as long 
as the structure they cover and protect. 


See your dealer or send to us for 
further information. The coupon in 
the corner may help you. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 57 Large Cities 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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What Type of Asbestos Roofing? 


This chart will help you decide 





Kind of Building | 





Type of Asbestos 
Roofing 


Brand or Trade 
Name 








Small buildings 


Dwellings 
$3,000—%7,000 


Dwellings 
$7,000-$25,000 


Dwellings 
$25,000. upwards 


Factories, shops and 
mills ~Monitor and 
Sawtooth rools* 


Flat roofs— 
all buildings* 


Skeleton frame 
buildings— 
standard conditions 


Skeleton frame build- 
ings--excessive tem- 
perature or conden- 
sation conditions* 











* 





Slate surfaced roll 
roofing or shingles 


Flexstone— 
red or green 





Slate surfaced roll 
roofing or shingles 
or rigid asbestos 
shingles 


Rigid asbestos 
shingles 


Rigid asbestos 
shingles 





Flexstone— 

red or green; 

rigid — 

red, brown or gray 


Standard or 
extra thick—red, 
brown, gray or 


blended 


Colorblende—five- 
tone, brown with or 
without red or gray 
accidentals 





3 or 4 ply ready 


roofing 


+| Built-up roofing 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing with steel 
reinforcement 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing without steel 
reinforcement 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Ready 
Roofing or Built-up 
Roofing 


Johns-Manville 
Built-up Roofing 





Johns-Manville 
CorrugatedAsbestos 
Roofing 


Johns-Manville 
TransiteCorrugated 
Asbestos Wood 
Roofing 


*Note—Industrial buildings call for expert advice. 
A roofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches. 
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at 41st St., New York City 


Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. 


Kindly send me your booklet “‘Re- 
roofing for the Last Time.”’ 


NV aie es ee 


Address _ ee 
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FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


_ Asbestos Shingles 
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The inestimable health value 
of periodic relaxation is today 
fully recognized by medical 
authorities. Just 15 minutes 
a day of this perfect rest 
brings most amazing results. 
What is needed most is the 
will to relax and the necessary 
equipment. 


No. 0360 


Just Pushthe Button 


This famous ‘‘ Push-the-Button” chair 
encourages restful relaxation. You sink 
into it gracefully. Pull out the Disap- 
pearing Leg Rest—push the famous 
“Push Button’’—and recline to a posi- 
tion of perfect rest. !Release'‘the button 
and the back locks. No strain—to any 
position. Just ‘‘Push the Button’”’—a 
patented and exclusive Royal feature. 


Modern or period designs—oak or ma- 
hogany finish—tapestry, fine leather, 
velour or fabricated leather coverings. 
Prices moderate. \ Fully “guaranteed. 
Sée a demonstration at your dealer’s. 
Booklet on ‘‘World’s Easiest Easy 
Chairs’’ sent free upon request. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A. 


‘R oval 


EASY CHAIRS 


“Push the Button—Back Reclines”’ 


No. 1009 


©] One of the finest over- 
@4 stuffed leather chairs 


made. Mahogany or 


-4 walnut finish. Spanish 


leather, tan, 


ee blue or black. 
4 Equipped 
with loose 


cushion seat 
over Spring- 
Edge sub- 
construction. 
Disappearing 
Leg Rest. 


No. 801-0 


Mahogany or walnut 

finish. Tapestry, Ve- 

lour, ‘‘ Buck- 

skin’’ Imita- 

tion Spanish 

Wa Leatherinblue, 

Wg blackor brown. 

ii De luxe Spring- 
Edge Seat. 


Special No. 6 


Oak, mahogany or wal- 
nut finish. ‘*Rand"’ or 
“Buckskin” imitation 
leather, tan, 

blue or black. 

De luxe 
Spring-Edge 

Seat. Show- 

ing Leg Rest 
extended. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
a flash an idea came to the expert which he 
putinto execution with Napoleonic prompt- 
ness. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the 
door of the workroom flew open and in 
walked pussy, waving her tail alluringly: 
The first pair of girls she came to pounced 
on her at once with squeals of delight, and 
after petting her and hugging her to their 
hearts’ content, passed her on to the next 
group in response to an eager clamor from 
all over the room, and she made the circuit 
of the entire line of tables. 

Afternoon tea that day was a real social 
function, with all grudges buried and rival- 
ries forgotten. Pussy was immediately 
adopted as a mascot, and in response to the 
unanimous petition of the entire room, as a 
special favor, placed by the management 
upon the pay roll. She was provided with a 
silk-lined basket in the sunniest window 
seat, and whenever a girl began to feel tired 
or too much strung up she would run over 
and rub her cheek against the soft fur and 
be .purred back into comfort and good hu- 
mor. In fact, the cat acted as a shock ab- 
sorber and tension reliever—not to say 
“catalyzer’’—for the entire room and no 
further riots occurred. 

But these apparently trifling frictions 
have their tragic side as well. In one corner 
of a great industrial plant stood a massive 
stamping machine which riveted together 
sharp-angled bars and spikes of shining 
steel in a way that required the most care- 
ful and closest attention in feeding. It had 
stood idle for many months, for it was 
known as the mankiller because it had 
killed two workmen and disabled three 
others, and the men flatly refused to tend 
it. So the management had been obliged to 
go back to the slow and toilsome method of 
riveting the parts together by hand. 


A Matter of Light 


One day an expert was visiting the fac- 
tory and was shown this grim white-ele- 
phant, on the chance hope that he might be 
able to suggest something to tame its feroc- 
ity. His first glance showed him that the 


monster ‘stood right’in front’ of  a»south: 


windowso that the full blaze of the sunlight 
poured down upon it and glared up into the 
eyes of the tender from every angle of the 
glittering steel that it riveted. Derricks 
were attached and the great machine was 
swung over to the other side of the room, 
where the light came from above and over 
the shoulder of the workman. Then the 
expert ran it himself for half a day, and a 
foreman for another day and a half, to give 
confidence to the boldest of the workmen; 
and the great brute stamped and gnashed 
its teeth in smooth and harmless rhythm 
and never after displayed a single sign of 
relapse into its man-eating tendencies. 
The extent to which working hours can 
be profitably reduced varies considerably 
with the individual and with the nature of 
the occupation. But all that has been said 
and so abundantly proved on both sides of 
the Atlantic about the increase of output 
from shortening hours in industrial plants 
is even more strikingly true of higher 
grades of work. The moment that quality 


.| and executive ability and arriving at sound 


decisions upon great masses of data or the 
planning of new ventures and the use of 
constructive imagination come into play, 
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the necessity of short, decisive concentra- 
tion to brief working limits becomes even 
more absolute. The majority of our great 
executive heads of business and financial 
and engineering enterprises have cut down 
their conference hours and actual executive 
working day, not merely to eight hours, but 
sometimes to even less. Your chances of 
finding anybody of any importance in New 
York City, for instance, working in his 
office after four o’clock in the afternoon are 
exceedingly slim. 

Not a few successful men will boast de- 
lightedly of the way in which they used to 
work sixteen and even eighteen hours a day 
when they were getting their start and 
fighting their way up in the ranks. But the 
simpleexplanation is, first, that allfacts and 
figures seem much larger and longer in 
memory’s rosy light than they really were; 
and second, that these great men in their 
raw-salad days didn’t really know how to 
work to the best advantage. Executive 
ability consists precisely in turning every- 
thing possible over to your subordinates, 
or, in the language of one of my successful 
friends, ‘‘Never do anything that you can 
hire done.”” The worst and most unsuccess- 
ful boss is the one who tries to do all the 
work of his entire staff himself. 

Last, but not least, comes the question, 
What shall we do with that portion of our 
freedom which we have won back from the 
clutch of the demon of overwork? 

Here we strike another paradox, and 
that is that though what we need most to 
develop is:our brain power and our nerve 
codrdination, the only practical way in 
which we can do this is by exercising and 
training our muscles. But this is perfectly 
logical and rational, for two reasons. It is 
obvious that we are not going to rest or 
improve our poor tired brains by: purely 
mental exercise and discipline, such as solv- 
ing problems in higher mathematics or 
playing chess or wrestling with the Ein- 
stein problem. The awful and abysmal 
infantility and banality of the relaxations 
chosen by the famous tired business man, 
who, as Will Irwin declares, “gently but 
firmly locks*his brains in the safe every 
night before leaving the office,’’ are a suffi- 


-cient illustration of this. 


On the other hand, the way to a man’s 
brain is through his muscles, just as surely 
as that to his heart is through his stomach. 
From a modern physiologic point of view all 
that we know about and can do toward 
training our brains is training certain mus- 
cular centers and certain centers for sight, 
hearing and touch, which together form 
the basis and foundation for the entire 
cerebrum, to work smoothly and swiftly 
and with good judgment in teamwork with 
one another. Whatever mental develop- 
ment we get comes as a by-product. In 
other words, intelligent mental education 
and intelligent physical education are one 
and the same thing. « ~ 

Thoughtful modern physical educators, 
who are now being trained in thousands all 
over the country, under the stimulus of our 
wartime legislation by the different states, 
will tell you without hesitation that the 
real field of physical education and ath- 
letics is, first, the heart and its marvelous 
resources under trying circumstances; and 
second, the nervous system. 

On the other hand, thoughtful and pro- 
gressive experts in pedagogy are equally 
agreed that the best way to train the mind 
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is to train the senses—by moving pictures, 
by living specimens, by bird and flower 
work outdoors and by actually making and 
creating things with tool and brush and 
pencil, combined with training the muscles 
by free and happy play in the open air, by 
hikes in the open country for farm geology 
and geography training, with a minimum 
of bookwork and schoolroom imprison- 
ment. 

We have no way of reaching the brain 
itself, or the mind, except through the mus- 
cles and the senses. Indeed that distin- 
guished organ, our intellectual joy and 
pride, though incredibly and. enormously 
complexed, is from another point of view 
steadily becoming simpler. Not only is it 
nearly 90 per cent water, but 80 per cent of 
its solids consist of fat, so that one of the 
nearest approaches we can make to its com- 
position is an ice-cream soda. Even the fizz 
is present in both, because the nearest ap- 
proach to and imitation of protoplasm we 
can make is a mass of soap bubbles. And it 


seems probable that it is in the power of 


making soap-bubble-like films with alkalies 
and fatty acids that the special value of fat 
in our brainstuff consists. 

The pictures of memory are photographed 
upon soap-suds films. 


Restful Amusements — 


Therefore play hard and happily in the 
open air for at least two or three hours 
every day if you want to put your brain 
and body into the best possible condition 
for the greatest quantity and highest qual- 
ity of work during office hours. Walking is 
the best single and far most available out- 
door exercise. Get the habit by all means, - 
but it has the great disadvantage of 
allowing you to continue’the same train of 
thought which has been fatiguing you all 
day. Hence the advantage of various sports 
which compel or allure you to concentrate 
your attention upon them and forget your 
troubles, especially golf, which though lit- 
tle more than a joke as physical exercise, as 
a mental occupation is superbly absorbing 
and entrancing. Likewise the automo- 
bile is of priceless value, especially if you 
drive yourself, both for its relaxation, 
change of scene and air and high diversion- 
from-worries power. And in addition get 
plenty of that most valuable form of play 
which can be enjoyed with pictures, with 
beautiful buildings and charming land- 
scapes, with exhibitions of all that is beau- 
tiful and graceful and vivid, such as flower 
shows, dog shows and horse shows, in ath- 
letic meets, in theaters, and last, but by no 
means least, in the cinemas, the greatest 
boon to human intelligence and education 
and amusement that the century has seen. 
You will find literally scores of things grow- 
ing out of your work and your business that 
will bé of greatest pleasure and interest and 
growth value to you in your leisure hours. 

But after all, in spite of its laboriousness 
and its everlasting and incessant demands, 
our work is and ought to be our chief joy 
and pride in life. It is a poor and worthless 
business or occupation or profession which 
does not open up a dozen avenues of de- 
velopment and self-culture in history, in 
music, in science, in the drama and in every 
field of human interest. When you get 
yourself properly trained and conditioned 
for success in- your work, your work itself 
will become your favorite play. 


INSIDE THE BOOTLEG 


his cars. His investment is just a truck, a 
touring ear and his current load. 

Of course there are risks. If you get 
pinched and they make it stick, you lose 
your cars, probably forty or fifty cases of 
stuff, a fine and a lawyer’s fee, besides 
your time. That will cost you up to $10,000, 
which knocks all the profit out of two or 
three months of hard work. Even if you 
get the case thrown out of court it is expen- 
sive. Still, trouble with the law happens 
only once in a while. What the bootlegger 
fears more than the officials is high- 
jackers—booze highwaymen who hold you 
up along the line. They are mostly guards 
or chauffeurs from whisky convoys. who 
have learned the game and then gone still 
more crooked. They know of course ‘that 
in a booze robbery you have -no recourse 
with the law. In case they get away with it 
they go scot-free. If they can sneak your 
truck from you they’ll do it. ‘A good many 
times a set of bootleggers have left the 


(Continued from Page 25) 


convoy for a few minutes, and missed it 
when they got back. The importer, in such 
a case, can’t take any chances making in- 
quiries. He knows that likely as not some 
country cop or prohibition agent has it. If 
he’s caught trying to get it back he’ll not 
only lose it but probably be put through 
besides. He usually hoofs it away. 
Sometimes the importer manages to 
double-cross the crooks. There was a case 
last month where a crew of four men 
stopped in a town north of New York, very 
hungry, and went together into a restau- 
rant. When they came out the touring car 
was still there, but the truck was gone. 
There was a light fall of, snow,on. the 
ground, and the truck had one tire with a 
peculiar tread. They tracked it easy, until 
it turned into the main road.to New York. 


load. 


with the speed laws over bad country roads, 
held up the truck just at nightfall, got the’ 
drop on the thieves and recovered the 
whole thing. 

Every night something that would look 
great in the papers happens up on that 
Canadian road. Early in the spring Izzy 
Wasserman, who runs a one-truck outfit, 
had to get a new chauffeur before he started 
out of New York. He grabbed the first man 
he could find. It turned out that he was 
really a high-jacker and was taking this 
job in order to deliver the truck to his pals. 
The last night out they were coming down 
through a long patch of woods with'a heavy 
Izzy:noticed that the chauffeur of 
the truck was making flashes with his head- 
light. Izzy stepped on it and came up 
alongside. Just then the truck made a 


Then they knew that the thieves were high- * dead stop, and firing broke out from’ the 


jackers, not local cops. They: figured out a 
cut-in on the main New York road:about 
twenty miles down the line, took chances 


woods. \ Izzy and his outfit had to throw up 
their hands, because it was so dark they 
(Continued on Page 48) 


FIRESTONE CORDS 


Firestone Cord values have given 
users a new high standard of mile- 
age and service. For 1922 Firestone 
Cords have been selected by sixty- 
seven of the foremost American car 
makers as standard equipment. 
They lead in popularity too among 
taxicab and motor transport com- 
panies who buy on the strictest 
mileage basis. 


30 x 3%, $17.50 33 x 442, $42.85 
32x4, $32.40 33x5, $52.15 

















$11.65 


30x3% extra size non- 
skid, the best known tire in 
the light car class. Higher 
in quality than ever and now 
being produced on a scale 
that permits its being sold at 
the lowest» price on record. 
The same unusugl value in 
30x3 size at $9.85. 
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A Practical Ideal 


Tan institution whose active, prin- 
cipal stamps his name on the 
product, and where every worker is 
a stockholder, operates on the right 
basis to build a quality product. 


It is such an organization that is 
carrying out the practical ideal of “Most 
Miles per Dollar.” 


Practical because it represents the 


_ Most Miles per Dollar 


highest standard today—ideal because 
it isa standard that constantly advances. 


Firestone genius and energy is never 
satisfied. It works ceaselessly to give 
you greater mileage in Firestone Cords 
while lowering the cost. 


You are pledged the most now and 
always—so long as your tires bear the 
name Firestone. 
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$9.99 


Oldfield *999°*—guaran- 
teed—a full size 30x32 anti- 
skid tire. Built with four-ply 
long staple fabric. In 30x3 
size at $8.99, Prices that 
cannot be equalled for a rep- 
utable, well-known tire of 
trustworthy quality. Sold by 
Firestone dealers. 
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Patented—Trade Mark reg. U, 8, Pat. Off. 


HAT a combination of 
style and utility! No 
wonder fashion’s latest neck- 
wear edict is making such a hit 
with the men folks. 
A half minute in the morning 
—and your Spur Tie is in place 
—jaunty, neat, stylish. You see, 
it’s all tied up for you—ready 
to slip on. 
It stays looking well, too—all 
day long. A concealed, exclu- 
sively new patented feature 
keeps it so. No more fuming 
and fretting over the bow that 


won’t tie right. 

Your dealer will show you the Spur 
Tie in two attractive sizes, large and 
small—two styles—elastic neckband 
or slip-on-grip, guaranteed not to 
rust or soil the collar. Numerous pat- 
terns;—black, polka, fancy and many 
others. Get your Spur Tie today. 


If your dealer won't supply you, send 
$1.00 for two, 50c for one, specifying 
size, color preference and whether 
elastic band or slip-on-grip. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME 
SPUR ON THE TIE 


Hewes & Potter, Boston 
Makers of 
BULL DOG: SUSPENDERS (double wear), 
BELTS, GARTERS (wide and narrow web), 
and VESTOFF SUSPENDERS (worn out of 
sight, under the shirt), 75c. 


On the Pacific Coast, PAUL B. HAY, Inc. 
120 Battery Street, San Francisco 


MR. DEALER :— Write for 3 dozen Sample 


Assortment of Spur Ties on approval. 


~ ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


75* BULLDOG 75" le 


SUSPENDERS 


MORE -AND 
BETTER 


GREATER 
COM FORT- 
See eA 2 





| New York crooks. 


| gets caught. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
couldn’t see where to shoot. There were 
three high-jackers in the gang, besides the 
crooked chauffeur. They rolled Izzy and 
the two guards—didn’t leave them a cig- 
arette—blindfolded them, marched them 
round in the woods and tied them to a tree. 
There’s where the chauffeur made a mis- 
take. Instead of letting himself be rolled 
and tied up with the rest he went off with 
the load. 

Along towards morning Izzy worked 
himself loose and untied the guards. The 
rest of the night they stumbled round in 
the woods trying to find the road. When 
dawn broke they hoofed it to the next town 
and Izzy got the proper people in New 
York, reverse charges, on the phone. When 
the thieves were running into Yonkers they 
were met on the road by a reception com- 
mittee and forced to come down and have 
a little talk. Inside of ten minutes they 
had given up their loot, their diamond 
pins, their watches and their rolls, and the 
crooked chauffeur was down on his knees— 
honest—begging them not to kill him that 
night. You see, Izzy has a direct pull with 
people high in the underworld. These were 
They recognized the 
reception committee and knew who was 


| behind them. 


Old-Fashioned Smugglers 


There’s another case where the high- 
jackers lost out. You know in fashionable 
country places just now they’re installing 
burglarproof wine vaults with combina- 
tion locks. The owner of such a place—it’s 
up the Hudson from New York and not far 
from the regular Canadian route—went to 
Florida this winter, leaving a caretaker and 
his wife in charge. About two or three 
o’clock one morning a gang of high-jackers 
backed a truck up on the lawn by the 
cellar door, held up the caretaker and his 


| wife, stood them against a wall under 


guard, blew the lock on the wine vault and 


| loaded up the truck to the top with fancy 
| vintage stuff—the kind that brings almost 
| any price these days. 


It was about daylight before they’d fin- 
ished. They climbed aboard to start her, 
and she wouldn’t go. They got down and 
found that the wheels had sunk to the hubs 
in the soft turf. They tried to dig out, but 
it was no use; the grass was too slippery. 
By the time they’d given that up it was 


| broad daylight and cars were beginning 
| to appear along the road. They started to 


unload a little and see how that would 
work. Then a car turned into the driveway 
and came toward the house. It was only 
the butcher, but they didn’t know that. 
They lost their nerve and skipped. The 
caretaker telephoned to a lot of the boss’ 
friends, who drove straight over, to be on 
hand in case the thieves showed signs of 
coming back. They didn’t. When the boss 
returned from Florida he found that he had 
all his booze, besides a fine truck that no- 
body has claimed yet. 

A good many importers operate not one 


truck but whole fleets. At $1000 a week a 
| truck, you can figure how much they make. 
| Besides, it gives better security. Each load 
| insures the others. You don’t lose a whole 


two months’ profits in case one convoy 
But the robbery business 
makes the Canadian route a little insecure, 
and the tendency now is more and more to 
bring it in by sea. Booze piracy hasn’t 
started up yet, and I doubt if it ever will. 
It’s hard to find a ship at sea. Besides, 
beyond the three-mile limit alcohol is prop- 
erty, and you have the British Government 
to deal with, because many of the ships 
are under British charter. 

Rum running into New York by sea is 
only for the big fellows. On an average 


| truckload from Canada your initial invest- 


ment is $2000 or $3000. By sea it hardly 
pays at all in cargoes worth less than 
$100,000 or $200,000. This generally in- 
volves bankers. There are some firms in 
New York doing very little but bootleg 
financing right now. 

The owner or his agent is ashore in New 
York when he gets the flash saying what 
day she’s coming and how much she has 


| aboard; he goes round to the proper place 


and inserts the stiffening. He doesn’t pay 
just then quite the ten dollars a case that 
it costs to bring liquor down from Canada. 
For some of the cops usually have to be 
seen, and a reasonable allowance must be 
made for that. In the end, it probably 
figures about the same as it does on the 
Canadian run—ten dollars a case. In addi- 
tion to your charges for carrying, for graft 
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and for unloading, you have to pay for the 
trucking in New York. I don’t know ex- 
actly how the total cost to the importer 
compares with that for Canadian work. 
But it must be favorable, because, as I’ve 
said, the stuff is coming more and more by 
the sea route. The cargoes are consigned 
from Nova Scotia to the Bahamas or the 
other way about. The skipper knows how 
to load under his camouflage cargo so as 
not to sink her too low at the water line. 
If he’s stopped on the way up the harbor 
he always has a good alibi, even when the 
prohibition people find booze aboard. He’s 
allowed by sea law to put into a foreign 
port in case something’s wrong, like a sick 
seaman or damaged machinery. He takes 
good care to have a sailor groaning in the 
forecastle, or a broken part. The worst he 
risks, before he actually begins to unload, 
is putting back to sea and waiting for 
further instructions by wireless. 

The trouble in this lay is mostly with 
drunken help. The kind of skipper they 
get is no prohibitionist. One big consign- 
ment was lost last year because the captain 
and the officers entered the harbor, docked, 
and gave orders to unload in broad day- 
light. When they were arrested they were 
too well shellacked even to put up a fight. 

They used to run it into the Bronx River 
in barges, covered over with a fake cargo of 
some heavy material like ‘brick or coal. A 
jag stopped that too. One of the crew, 
while they were waiting for darkness, 
burrowed under the bricks and got properly 
corned. That would have been all right if 
they hadn’t gone to fighting and to throw- 
ing the cargo at one another. It turned into 
such a riot that the patrolman called out 
the reserves. While they were hammering 
the fight out of the crew they looked down 
under the bricks and saw bottles. That 
spoiled operations by barge—in the Bronx 
River, at least. 

Though you don’t have the steady risks 
by sea importation that you do on land, 
they tell me that the unexpected is more 
likely to happen. One of the big seizures 
last winter was just a throw of the cards. 
She was unloading at night at a quiet open 
wharf away up toward the northern end of 
the city. Everybody who was likely to 
interfere had been sweetened. The land 
lies so that no one can see what is doing at 
that wharf except from the roof or from one 
little place out in the river. The boot- 
leggers were unloading fast and the trucks 
were waiting to take it away. They had a 
lookout with a flashlight on the top of a 
shed, where he could watch approaches. 
Some little thing happened to scare them. 
The lookout saw it was nothing, and 
flashed the signal meaning ‘All clear.” It 
would have been all right, maybe, if he had 
done this only once; but he was so anxious 
to reassure them that he kept it up. 


Methods of Distribution 


Just then a free-lance police patrol was 
coming along the river in the shadow of the 
wharfs, looking for harbor pirates. They 
saw these mysterious flashes, sneaked up 
on the wharf—and made the pinch. That 
little slip may cost somebody $200,000 or 
$300,000 besides part of the graft money 
put up in advance. 

When the booze is fairly landed in New 
York it passes into the control of the 
brokers. They have the soft end of the busi- 
ness—very little risk and big, quick profits. 
But they have to work for their money and 
keep their eyes open every minute. The 
broker has his list of importers on the one 
hand and of peddlers on the other. It is his 
job to keep them in touch with each other, 
but not too close touch, or they’ll form a 
combination and double-cross him out of 
his fees. He must see to storage if neces- 
sary, and insure delivery. When he gets 
the flash that a consignment is coming on 
to New York he works fast to get it all 
ordered before it arrives, so as to clear it in 
the shortest possible time. Probably he 
has a lot of orders already. Either by mes- 
senger or telephone he interviews the ped- 
dlers who have given these orders, and 
arranges for the place and hour of delivery. 
If this doesn’t eat up the whole consign- 
ment he keeps the wires hot until itis all sold. 

Usually everything is arranged before 
the convoy or the ship reaches New. York. 
But not always. Even the brokers have 
no way of regulating the flow of liquor into 
town. There are bound to be some days 
when goods are not arriving and you can’t 
fill your orders right away. Then again 
there will be a jam which the retail market 
simply won’t absorb. The latest to come 
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have to store it. Where it is stored is some- 
thing I’m not telling. But the charges 
are expensive—usually fifty cents a case a 
night, and often a dollar. A few nights of 
that will eat up a lot of profit. A broker’s 
standing with his importers depends a good 
deal on how fast he clears the stuff. On 
those days of heavy importations they’re 
pulling every wire to beat each other to 
the immediate market. 

The importer gets ninety dollars a case, 
in bulk. We retailers have to pay $108 a 
case just now. The difference doesn’t all 
belong to the brokers. Half a dozen claim- 
ants, including those who take graft, get 
a slice of that eighteen dollars. A broker 
has to employ a considerable staff, and 
bootleg help comes high. Transportation 
and transfer from one vehicle to another 
cost a lot of money. On an easy transac- 
tion, where they simply put an importer in 
touch with a customer, brokers charge a 
fee of two to four dollars a case. It’s about 
what they figure to make, too, when the 
transaction gets a little more complicated. 
I should say that a firm with a good busi- 
ness ought to clear 500 cases a day. Figure 
that for yourself. Most of the brokers are 
just hung with kale. I can almost pick 
them on the streets by their clothes. They 
order $200 suits six at a time, and willow- 
tree silk shirts by the dozen, and flash five- 
carat diamonds. They’ve never had it 
before, and they spend it quickly. 

Next, it gets down to the retailer—me for 
example. 

I’m moving all the time, keeping track of 
my old custom, looking for new. I have 
in my mind—I keep as few books as possi- 
ble—a record of my steady patrons. I 
know that Smith, say, uses a case about 
once in three weeks. When time is pretty 
nearly up I visit him or talk to him over 
the telephone. 


A Strictly Cash Business 


I’m in a combination with five or six 
other peddlers who employ a boy at thirty 


' dollars a week to sit at a telephone, for 


which we’re paying jointly. When a regu- 
lar customer wants to order unexpectedly 
he calls up that number. Of course I’m not 
in, but the boy takes his name. Three or 
four times a day I call up the boy, collect 
the names that have been left, and see the 
customers or telephone to them as soon as 
possible. My share of this service is my 
biggest overhead expense. The others are 
just a little tip to the cop on the beat now 
and then, and an occasional taxicab for 
a rush order. Married bootleggers often 
don’t need this telephone service. Their 
wives answer calls for them at the flat. 

Most retailers of my class work by five- 
case lots. When I have orders for three 
whole cases I tap the broker for five cases. 
Three of those go in bulk to my customers. 
For them I pay just now $108, and receive 
$120—a profit of twelve dollars a case, or 
thirty-six dollars for the lot. The rest I 
have sent to my flat. As I’vesaid, I sweeten 
the policeman on the beat not to get in- 
quisitive about deliveries. 

That small lot of two cases is my velvet. 
I distribute it by one, two and three bottles 
at an average of eleven dollars a bottle, or 
$132 a case. This is harder work, of course, 
than seuing it in big lots, but the margin is 
twenty-four dollars a case. From the five- 
case lot I’ve taken on an average a gross 
profit of eighty-four dollars. Sometimes a 
fellow who has had a stroke of luck and 
wants to lay in a supply will give me a five- 
case order. That is sixty dollars for no more 
trouble than seeing the broker and being 
present to make the collection when the 
goods are delivered. 

I always try to do that. I’ve told the 
broker to set down a case at the basement 
door of Number Umpty-five, West Umpty- 
sixth Street. The broker notifies me just 
when it may be expected. I’m there ahead 
of the hour. I collect on the spot just as 
soon as the customer sees his goods. This 
is strictly cash business—no checks—not 
even certified checks. You don’t want any 
record in the banks. I take my $120, peel 
off my twelve, and hand the rest to the 
driver of the truck. He turns this over to 
the broker, who pays the importer. If for 
any reason I fail to show up the driver col- 
lects the whole sum, and next day I find my 
bit waiting for me at the broker’s. My 
reason for being present is to prevent 
double-crossing. Thestuffis still, usually, in 
the hands of the importer. Often it’sin the 
truck that brought it from Canada or the 
docks. It stands him ninety-five dollars if 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Roadster $1350 
Touring $1375 


Coupé $1875 
Sedan $2095 





A Knight-Motored Car for All 


Never before has the amazing Knight 
sleeve-valve motor, used for years in 
some of Europe’s most famous cars, 
been available in so fine a car at so 
low a price. 


The Willys-Knight motor, highest 
development of the Knight sleeve- 
valve principle, delivers a smooth, 
ceaseless, silent flow of power, 
greater than the power of any other 
engine of its size and weight. 


Free from the troubles common to 
poppet valves, it turns carbon, that 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 


deadly enemy of most motors, into a 
friend and ally which builds up its 
power, so that it improves with use 
and is still in the full vigor of its prime 
after many years. 


The car is especially designed to match 
the motor in long life and distinction. 
Its sturdy steel chassis beats off jolts 
and jars and holds the body perma- 
nently free from rattles and squeaks. 


The Willys-Knight is fleet, comfort- 


able, responsible—and a sound in- 


vestment. 


. Canadian Factory: Willys-Overland, Ltd., Toronto 
é 


The Willys-Knight Motor Improves With Use 
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The Equal of the 
Finest Hickory 


aN everybody knows, good 

hickory is growing 
scarcer. The Bristol Steel 
Golf Shaft is equal to the 
finest hickory shaft in every 
detail. In actual practice it 
has met every test. Many of 
the best professionals have 
given it their endorsement. 




















Because it is lighter than 
hickory the weight of theclub 
is lower, thus making a more 
perfectly balanced club. 
Climatic conditions will not 
affect it. Unquestionably it 
is stronger and more durable. 

NoTIcE— Basic and Supplementary Patents 


covering Steel Golf Shafts are controlled 
exclusively by us, 


















GoltS: 


Nov. 22, 1910. 
May 12 1914, 


Patented 
Oct. 3, 1911 


a 
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Buy a new club equipped with 
the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft from 
your “Pro” or have him attach 
a Bristol Steel Golf Shaft to one 
of your old club heads;then try it 
and see ifit doesn’t appeal to you. 
Talk it over with your “Pro.” 

Golf Shops and Sporting 
Goods Dealers: The Bristol 
Steel Golf Shaft is meeting with 
enthusiasm everywhere. Write 
us for information relative to 
this interesting development. 


Golf Clubs fitted with 
Bristol Steel Golf Shafts 
can now be supplied by 
The Crawford, McGregor 
and Canby Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, and The Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co.,Louisville,Ky. 

Write for our interest- 
ing descriptive circular and 
give us the name of your 
club and professional. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
452 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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Steel Fishing Rods 
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Bristol Steel Fish- 
ing Rods have always 
been the choice of ex- { 
pert fishermen in all 
kinds of game fishing, (\' 
because they give the 
utmost in service. 


The same can be 
said of our other 
products, Meek and 
Blue Grass Reels, and 
Kingfisher Silk Fish- 
ing Lines. They are 
the leaders in their 
respective lines. 


No. 11 Cork Handle '*Bristol’’ 
all-around Fishing Rod, 8 feet 6 
inches long, retails for #6.50. 
No. 27 Full Jeweled Bait Casting 
Rod retails for $12.00. These can 
be purchased from your dealer or 
they will be sent you direct by us 
postpaid upon receipt of price. 

Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher 
Fishing Catalogs will be sent you 
free upon request 


How Bristol Steel 
Golf Shaft is at- 
tached to iron head 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
he sells it straight by five-case lots, and the 
price to the customer is $120. 

The chauffeur, if he and his boss are in- 
clined to be double-crossers, will say to the 
customer, ‘‘That’s goodstuff. I’vegotsome 
more just like it coming down next week. 
You can have it for $105 a case. That fel- 
low you ordered from is cheating you.” 

Right there, you lose a customer. This 
end of the business got so bad once last 
winter that a combination of retailers went 
to the expense of hiring a storage place and 
making deliveries themselves. Finally the 
brokers used their pull with the big boys 
and put down the screws. 

So far I have been telling only about 
whisky. When Americans can’t get beer 
they are first of all whisky drinkers. That 
is the staple of the trade. Next in demand 
is gin, next red wine, and after that the 
fancy stuff such as champagne, brandy, 
sweet wines and liqueurs. All these come 
to me through different routes. 

Very little gin is imported. Even before 
the prohibition law most of our domestic 
supply was synthetic. Pure alcohol and 
distilled water were blended with juniper 
extract and other flavoring and allowed to 
age. The aging was important. New syn- 
thetic liquor of this kind, even when all the 
ingredients are as pure as you can get them, 
is bad for the lining of the stomach. It 
needs two or three years’ aging in bottle or 
wood. But it’s being turned out and sold 
raw by thousands of gallons a day in most 
of the big Eastern towns. In winter gin 
costs from thirty to thirty-five dollars a case, 
and sells for from forty-two to forty-five 
dollars. In summer, owing to gin rickeys, 
the price goes up about ten to fifteen dol- 
lars a case. The profits are small. But 
people want gin mostly in case lots for cock- 
tails at home, and there’s little peddling by 
the bottle, which takes time. 


Poison in the Cup 


I don’t much like to handle gin. You 
never can tell where they get their alcohol. 
Don’t think I’m talking about wood alcohol 
either. The worst trouble at present is this 
denatured stuff. Pure grain alcohol is easy 
and cheap enough to get. I sell it regularly 
to customers who want to make their own, 
at sixteen to eighteen dollars a gallon. It 
has cost the druggists from whom I get it 
$5.75, and they sell to me at about eleven 
dollars. But the supply has its limits, and 
the denatured stuff is even cheaper. This 
denatured alcohol is doped in two different 
ways to make it unfit for drinking. Either 
a drug that can be precipitated—quinine, 
for example—is put into it, or it is distilled 
with a poison like formaldehyde. Precipi- 
tating quinine is easy, and the manufac- 
turer has to get it all out or the taste spoils 
his stuff. But when formaldehyde has been 
used the alcohol must be redistilled. Some 
of the big manufacturers employ chemists 
to do this work. The little ones try to do it 
themselves, and don’t always succeed. Gin 
with a trace of formaldehyde won’t knock 
you out the first time or. the second, but 
keep it up, a cocktail or two every day— 


| and good night! 


Some of the whisky coming up here from 
the Bahamas is diluted with cane alcohol 
and coloring matter. It isn’t poisonous, 
but it has an awful kick and gives you a 
headache next day. When the Canadian 
whisky I handle is diluted it’s eut-with only 
distilled water. 

That cut stuff is generally most common 
in periods of high prices, and there’s a 
special reason. About half of the retail 
peddlers and bootleggers don’t want the 


| cost to the consumer to get too high. They 


say it’s killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. This is all a matter of psychology. 
Somehow the average customer has ten 
dollars fixed in his mind as about the price 
he’s willing to pay for a bottle of whisky. 
He'll go half a dollar or a dollar above that, 
just as a man at an auction will go a dollar 
above his price for something he really 
wants. 

After that a certain proportion of cus- 
tomers will say ‘‘Too expensive,”’ and be- 
gin to drop out. When wholesale prices rise 
too high the bottleggers or peddlers will 
make twelve bottles of Scotch out of ten 
in order to hold their profits at eleven dol- 
lars. But it tends to lose your customers. 
A guy who knows whisky tastes the water 
or finds he doesn’t get enough kick. Then, 
likely, he goes to somebody else. When I 
have to handle the cut stuff I try to work 
it off on transient custom or amateur 
drinkers, 
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Our trouble with prices comes mostly 
from pikers—people who don’t follow boot- 
legging as a steady game but do it on the 
side. That is happening more and more 
all the time. Sometimes I wonder if there 
will be any really professional peddlers 
after a while. That’s one of my reasons for 
pulling out. The piker competition is mak- 
ing itself felt. There are thousands of them. 
Certain manicure or hair-dressing parlors 
do regular business with lady customers. 
Many clerks working in offices on small sal- 
aries make money on the side bootlegging 
among their pals in the shop. Then there 
are the outsiders like news-stand men, pro- 
prietors of small cigar stores and head 
waiters. They have a location and a steady 
income out of another regular business and 
the customers come to them; they don’t 
have to go out rustling for trade. So they 
can afford to undersell. When we are charg- 
ing $120 a case for Canadian whisky they 
often let it go for $115. Their trade is 
mostly case goods in large lots. They have 
no time to deliver small orders. But some 
of them will land ten cases a day at a profit 
of seven dollars a case and no expenses ex- 
cept perhaps fifty dollars a week or so to 
the cops. All classes of retail trade are doing 
it more or less. I know one foreigner who 
has just left for the old country to be a mag- 
nate. He made it in two years because he 
had a location in the basement of a big 
office building and an inside acquaintance 
with most of the bosses and clerks. I don’t 
know how this price cutting is going to be 
stopped unless the big boys at the top get 
together and let the pikers know that if 
they sell below the merket price they’ll be 
pinched for bootlegging. 

The two elements that sell regularly in 
excess of the market price are the female 
bootleggers and the hotel bell boys. The 
women in the game are usually pretty girls 
with good clothes who know how to flirt. 
They stick around dances and lay to get 
men a little goofed on them. When the 
sucker is hooked the girl breaks the news. 
She’s already sized him up as good for one 
or two or three cases. Generally he says, 
right away, ‘‘Put me down,” and names a 
time and place for delivery. When it comes 
to a question of price she says “‘A hundred 
and fifty dollars.’”’ Well, even if he knows 
the regular price he hates to appear a piker; 
so he falls. 

It’s all lovely until next morning when 
she’s delivered and got her money. Then 
she becomes strictly business. She’s bought 
through the same broker as I have, and for 
the same amount—$108 to $110, say. If 
he’s stung himself for three cases she’s 
made $120 to $125 for her evening’s work. 
And sometimes by playing it fine she’ll 
land two or three suckers in one evening. 


The Bell Boy Trade 


The bell boys have a regular trade price— 
eighteen dollars a bottle in one, two or 
three bottle lots—the only way they ever 
sell. If a boy is found underselling he loses 
his job quick. Not through the manage- 
ment—they aren’t in on it—but because 
the other boys ride him until he has to get 
out. They charge more if they can. Hotel 
clerks and bell boys are great judges of 
human nature. .They give you a once-over 
and have you sized up. Well, a man regis- 
ters who looks prosperous and a little like 
a sport, and the bell boy sees there’s a good 
sucker in him. He says as he’s taking his 
tip, “‘Is there anything more I ean do?” 
About half the time the sport asks where 
he can get some whisky. 

The bell boy says maybe it can be fixed, 
but it’s rather hard to get now and will 
cost twenty-two dollars. Usually he starts 
with some such sum as that and comes 
down if he must to eighteen, where he 
sticks. He is afraid to keep the stuff in 
the hotel. The management won’t stand 
for that. There’s nothing in it for them. 
Either he has a bottle buried with some 
friend near by or he rings up a peddler and 
makes a date to slip the goods at some 
quiet entrance to the hotel. He pays the 
peddler $10.50 or eleven dollars like any- 
body else, and makes from seven up, minus 
a split with the head bell boy, maybe. 

After you cut your eyeteeth you don’t 
deliver to a customer in a hotel more than 
once. When the bell boy sees you coming 
with a suitcase or a bundle he rushes at 
you to take it. If you refuse he looks you 
over as if you were a piker trying to get out 
of your tip. Really he suspects you are 
peddling booze and is sizing you up to re- 
member you. If you do it a second time he 
tips off the hotel detective, who follows 
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you up and puts his ear to the keyhole of 
the room where you're selling. When he 
hears you just about to pass the goods he 
breaks in and pinches you. 

We get back at the bell boys on Saturday 
nights, when booze is sometimes a little 
hard to get right away. A guest will order 
three or four bottles for a party or to enter- 
tain buyers. When the bell boy calls you up 
you know he wants it quick and can’t 
count on getting it. So you say, ‘‘All right, 
but to-night it will be five dollars extra for 
delivery.” 

He kicks, but he falls for it. I guess 
he gets the five dollars out of the customer, 
at that. 

You can’t buy liquor in every New York 
hotel. Some of them employ special de- 
tectives just to watch the boys and see that 
the place is bone-dry. These hotels must 
have some trouble keeping their help 
though. 

It’s a game where you have to keep your 
eyes open every minute, because if you let 
yourself be stung there’s no come-back 
through the law. 

In Christmas week I cleared more than 
$1000. I could have sold three times as 
much if I had been three men. I simply 
couldn’t fill the orders. Now in any other 
business I could have hired extra help to 
make the deliveries and collections, while 
I worked the telephone. But in booze ped- 
dling! Half your assistants would run out 
with the money and the other half would 
knock you to your customers and get them 
away from you. Early in my business expe- 
rience I handled five cases of Canadian 
Scotch. I’d sampled the stuff, and it looked 
all right. But two bottles in every case 
were filled with cheap claret, the kind that 
costs fifty cents a gallon in Canada. I had 
to replace those ten phony bottles with real 
stuff in order to keep my customers, and I 
lost on the transaction both in time and 
money. The wholesaler in Canada had | 
fixed a whole truckload that way before he 
delivered to the importer. 


Waterfront Transactions 


The worst place for trickery and cheating 
is the docks. You have to depend on dock 
purchases now and then, because much of 
the fancy stuff comes that way—liqueurs, 
port, sherry and champagne. Stokers or 
petty officers buy it in small lots at market 
prices in Europe, stow it in a dark place 
about the ship, and split profits with some- 
one employed ashore, who distributes it. 
But these people will generally do you if 
they can. And between the docks and 
First Avenue on one side or Seventh Ave- 
nue on the other the law doesn’t run much 
at night. 

They’ve got you alone down there, and 
they can pretty nearly chuck you into the 
water and no questions asked. 

A friend of mine who broke into the 
business recently lost all his second week’s 
profits on a dock transaction. One of his 
customers was giving a party. He wanted 
a case of champagne right away. My 
friend had a tip that a dock guard was sell- 
ing off several cases of good fizz, just 
arrived. He went over in a taxi and saw 
the goods. What the guard really showed 
him was a lot of strictly temperance Swiss 
aérated apple juice, which comes in cham- 
pagne bottles, is labeled in French, and has 
a trade name a little like the word “‘cham- 
pagne.”” It sells for fifty cents at the deli- 
catessen stores. “All right,’’ says my 
friend, “‘let’s taste a sample.” The guard 
pops a cork and pours out a glassful. It’s 
the real thing. 

It was the customer who discovered the 
mistake, not the bootlegger. His party 
was a complete failure. He had a political 
pull long enough to make my friend give 
back the money. The guard had steamed ° 
the label from a bottle of the apple juice, 
pasted it on a bottle of real champagne 
and opened that for a sample. 

“Serves me right for trying to do busi- 
ness in a foreign language,” says my friend 
tome. “I don’t read Swiss.” 

Well, ishkabibble. If they don’t get me 
this week they never will. It’s their last 
chance. I’m through. I saw Jim Malloy a 
day or two ago, and told him so. He was 
just up from Palm Beach on his way to 
Ireland. Jim’s living easy now, and enjoy- 
ing himself. He listens to me, and then he 
says, “I don’t know but you’re a wise 
young man.” 

That’s as far as Jim ever commits him- 
self. But he’s on the inside, and I’ve sel- 
dom seen him miss the turn. Something’s 


going to happen. 
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HUDSON 


has a New 


MOTOR 


A Super Six that is 
a Revelation even 
to Hudson owners 
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DUTCH BRAND 


PRODUCTS 


Reduce Upkeep 
for the 


Motorist 


More mileage from your tires, 
greater Operating efficiency, fewer 
mechanical and electrical repair 
bills, less depreciation on your car 
as a whole—these are the objects 
of DUTCH BRAND specialties 
for the motorist. This name invari- 
ably assures highest quality and 
most satisfactory results. 

Look for the package with the 
orange label, checkered border and 


Dutch Girl’s head. 


To Lengthen the Life of 
Tubes and Casings 


DUTCH BRAND SURE-SEAL COM- 
BINATION OUTFIT contains everything 
needed for a quick, permanent inner-tube 
patch; self-curing, non-splitting, and elas- 
tic. It includes a supply of 2-in-1 Cut-Filler 
which seals casing cuts and prevents sand 
blisters and rotting of fabric and wears as 
well as the casing itself. Medium size outfit, 
50c; large, 75c; extra large, $1.00. 


Joints Leak-Proof 


DUTCH BRAND GASKET SHELLAC 
SOLUTION is highly concentrated, form- 
ing a thick plastic layer that fills the finest 
crevices. The gasket is hermetically sealed 
against the passage ofall gases or fluids—air, 
steam, water, oils, etc. It is so highly adhe- 
sive that it will not loosen. 2-oz. bottle, 20c. 
Also put up in larger sizes for shop use. 


To Insulate Wires and 
Make General Repairs 


DUTCH BRAND FRICTION TAPE is 
the standard of quality. It isa mistake to 
imagine that “tape is tape’’—no article the 
motorist buys shows greater variation of 
quality. Dutch Brand has an unusually 
strong and dense foundation fabric, heavily 
impregnated with a rich rubber compound. 
It has high. adhesiveness, tensile strength 
and electrical resistance and it does not 
dry out. 2-oz. carton, 10c; 4-02. 20c; 8-oz. 35c. 
If your dealer is not supplied with Dutch 
Brand specialties, a trial assortment includ- 
ing all above products will be sent you post- 
paid on receipt of $1 and your dealer’s name. 
Dealers: Send for complete catalog, and 
order from your jobber. 


VAN CLEEF BROS. 


Established 1910 
Woodlawn Ave. 77th to 78th St. 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of Dutch Brand Products, 

including Auto and Cycle Specialties, 

Bicycle Tire Fluid, ‘‘Snow-White’’ Milli- 

nery Cement, Moving Picture Film 

Cement, ‘‘Triple-Tite’’ Shoe Cement, 
Shoe Heel Enamel. 
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r | \HE town clerk of Wey- 
port West was dining 
at the house of old 

friends, Ronald Morrit and 

his wife. The Morrits and 
he and Spenliss, who was the 
only other guest, had gone to the Weyport 

High School kindergarten together thirty- 

odd years before, so naturally there was no 

formality about this dinner. Dessert was 
past, but Mrs. Morrit stayed on in her 
chair. 

The big white cloth had been taken from 
the table, leaving a beautiful surface of 
dark oak, across which two very narrow 
white cloths now stretched, arrayed with 
decanters and wineglasses, coffee cups and 
silver ash trays. 

Mrs. Morrit was slim, fair, still pretty. 
On her right was the town clerk, slim also, 
clean shaven and looking the astute lawyer 
that he was. Spenliss, on her left, and her 
husband, opposite her, were both strong- 
framed, stoutish men, who were contrasts in 
temperament. The dark-mustached Spen- 
liss was noted for irascibility; Morrit, of the 
cropped, sandy mustache, was practically 
always in a good humor. 

These two, Spenliss and Morrit, were 
coupled as the richest men in Weyport. 
Spenliss had inherited a large fortune; 
Morrit, shipowner, grain merchant and 
much else, was making a particularly large 
one. Compared with them the town clerk 
was poor; his income was merely two thou- 
sand pounds a year. 

Conversation for the moment was run- 
ning on foreign coins and postage stamps. 
Mrs. Morrit and Spenliss, insatiable col- 
lectors, were urging Morrit to board the 
Ulansa—from the China Seas—when she 
approached port early next morning, and 
to clean her out of Asiatic money and 
stamps before their great rival collector, the 
Missions to Seamen chaplain, could get 
alongside. Morrit was remarking genially 
and untruthfully that he could just foresee 
himself emerging from bed at four A. M. to 
have a boat race with the chaplain. 
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“And One Night, Probably Saturday, 
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By G. Appleby Terrill 


BY WILLIAM MEADE PRINCE 


The town clerk was silent. He intended 
to give a surprising turn to the conversa- 
tion presently, but there was not the least 
hurry. By his side was an empty chair. His 
hand happened to be resting on the arm of 
it. Perhaps once in every minute his eyes 
stole down the long room to the open win- 
dow which looked over Weyport and the 
sea. The light of the room was oppressively 
yellow, for the electric bulbs were draped in 
orange silk and the dark old pictures were 
in heavy, gleaming, gilt frames; and out- 
side the window was an expanse of cool 
gray sea under a dim gray-green sky, 
athwart which was thrust a jagged shaft of 
mauve-gray cloud, the sharp promontory 
of a cloud mass. But it was not to rest his 
eyes with this scene that the town clerk 
looked towards the window. 

Sitting in the window recess, with a mov- 
able electric lamp by her side, was the girl 
who had occupied the chair next to his— 
the big girl with the sun-tanned neck and 
sun-peeled back and the long, thick plait of 
dark hair. She was a member of the house- 
hold rather than a guest. She was Mrs. 
Morrit’s niece, and had come down from 
Northumberland a month previously to 
make a long stay with her aunt. This was 
her first visit to Weyport West. 

The town clerk was forty-one; the girl 
was just eighteen. ‘From the day of her 
arrival the town clerk had felt tired of 
being a bachelor. The girl—unfortunately 
for him—had felt utterly tired of the dinner 
table. Not liking to leave the room without 
her aunt, she had compromised by settling 
in the recess. She was reading a magazine, 
with one eye; the other was temporarily 
unusable owing to the recent impact of a 
cricket ball. Now and again her eye roved 
to the sea, to the jagged, mauve-gray 
cloud cape. It certainly did not rove in the 
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town clerk’s direction—as 
yet. The town clerk lit a 
fresh cigar, expelled smoke 
with something of a sigh, 
and took a letter from his 
pocket. 

“If you people have quite done argu- 
ing,” he said, “‘listen to this. I think it will 
interest you. I got it to-day.” He unfolded 
the letter. ‘It’s headed ‘Rue de Ponthieu, 
Paris,’ and, as you see, typewritten. A 
money order for five shillings was inclosed. 
Now listen Oh, shut up arguing, Spen! 
Get aboard the ship yourself. Buy a bloom- 
ing canoe and paddle out to her. Listen: 
TO THE TOWN CLERK, 

WEyPoRT WEsT, Essex, ENGLAND. 

Dear Sir: I believe it is not unusual to apply 
to the town clerk of a place for local informa- 
tion. 

Can you tell me whether Mr. Charles Rob- 
ert Lydekker is still living at his house, The 
White Gate, Weyport West? As my address 
after to-night is uncertain, perhaps you will be 
kind enough to insert your reply in the personal 
column of the (London) Morning Standard, 
Saturday’s issue. 

With apologies for troubling you to this 
extent, Yours faithfully, 
GILBERT BANTHROP. 


The town clerk laid down the letter. 

“Well?” There was a little note of ex- 
citement in his voice. ‘Well, who’s got 
something to say?” 

Mrs. Morrit surveyed him with a puzzled 
frown. 

“What is there to say?” asked Spenliss. 
“Quite a reasonable sort of letter.” 

Morrit, after rumination, observed, ‘‘I 
know a Fred Banthrop, farmer in Somer- 
set.” 

The town clerk smiled with a touch of 
self-pride. 

“The name Banthrop has nothing to do 
with it—in my opinion. Nell’”—to Mrs. 
Morrit—“I’ll prompt you a bit, Whom 
does old Charley Lydekker make one think 
of? Here’s somebody wants to see him but 
doesn’t like to write him oe 
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Derek’ll Come Sneaking Along There, and We Shall be Waiting for Him” 
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You never buy a new bat- 
tery as long as the plates in 
the old are right. Live plates 
mean your battery is alive; 
worn-out plates, that you 
need a new battery. For the 
life of your battery is in its 
plates. 

There’s the net of buying 
a battery. And the simple, 
direct way to get the best bat- 
tery is to get the best plates 
—the liveliest, longest-lived 
plates. 
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PREST-O-PLATES 
for Long Life 
Prest-O- Plates, the backbone 
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When you need a new Battery 


Know the Reason Why 


of Prest-O-Lite Batteries, we 
have every right to believe, 
are the best plates made. 


Always a maker of a better 
plate, always specializing in 
plates, Prest-O-Lite centered 
its laboratory knowledge and 
skill in improving them, and 
produced Prest-O-Plates. 


They are superior to or- 
dinary plates. They possess 
hardness combined with 


porosity to a marked degree. 


The result: Prest-O-Lite 
is a battery with ready 
delivery of power, and great 
tenacity of life. 


Against the most extreme 
weather conditions, Prest-O- 
Lite Batteries serve out the 
long life Prest-O-Plates put 


into them. 
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Prest-O-LITE 
All-Weather Battery 


In the cold of the Arctics, 
they are noted for their 
ready reserve power, and in 
the torridity of the tropics 
for their non-buckling, heat- 
resisting toughness. 


Every part of a Prest-O- 
Lite Battery is par with the 
supreme standard set by 


Prest-O-Plates. 
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The rock-ribbed Prest-O- 
Lite guaranty vouches for 
every Prest-O-Lite Battery. 
This is a definite obligation 
plus a spirit of organization 
which says the car owner 
must be pleased. 


Prest-O-Lite first makes a 
then takes 
care of it with a policy and 


better battery; 


a service which assures you 
the utmost battery life. 


Sales and Service Stations 
everywhere. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 

Carbide & Carbon Bldg., 30 E. 42d St., New York 

Eighth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 

In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 


Note: Prest-O-Lite makes a battery specially adapted for Radio use. Ask a Prest-O-Lite dealer to show it to you! 








Prest-O-Lite Laboratories assure the latest scientific 
advancement in Prest-O-Lite Batteries 
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SERVICE TO MOTORISTS 
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SIMMONS 


TRACE maRK 


CHAIAS 
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OY 
summer days 


HE new Simmons Belt 

Chain is just the thing 
for vestless summer days. 
The patented clasp slips over 
the belt and locks firmly. 
Touch a tiny spring—it un- 
locks and slips off. Nothing 
could be simpler, nothing 
more secure. 


Like all Simmons Chains, 
the new Belt Chains are 
made in a variety of finely 
wrought link-styles—green 
and polished gold and 
PLATINUMGOLD, and in 
harmonious combinations. 
The patented Simmons proc- 
ess of drawing gold over a 
less expensive base makes 
these chains surprisingly 
reasonable in price. 


Ask your jeweler about 
the Simmons Belt Chains. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


R. F. Simmons Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
95-97 King St. E. Toronto 


The Swivel Says It's a Simmons 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
“Oh-h!”’ cried Mrs. Morrit very softly. 
“Somebody who doesn’t know who’s 

town clerk here—I’m pretty sure of that— 
but who won’t send his address to Wey- 
port, because by a remote chance some 
person might guess that Gilbert Banthrop’s 
real name on 

“Derek!” | Mrs. 
“Derek Smith!” 

“Derek Smith,” said the town clerk with 
conviction. 

Away in the window recess an eye aban- 
doned a magazine page with a jerk, and, 
very wide and blue and interested, dwelt 
steadily on the town clerk. Engrossed with 
his subject, he missed the pleasure of noting 
this. 

“Derek Smith,” he said again. ‘“‘That’s 
who Gilbert Banthrop is. I’d bet a thou- 
sand pounds on it. How do I shape as a 
detective, Ron?” 

“Absolute first-rate,” said Morrit slowly, 
scanning the letter, which he had reached 
for. ‘‘Derek didn’t do this signature—if I 
recollect his writing. But I agree with you. 
This is from Derek.” 

“‘T wonder if he’s altered much—in nine 
years,”’ said Mrs. Morrit. “Far and away 
the best-looking man I ever saw, was 
Derek.” 

“Here, I say!” protested the homely 
featured Morrit. ‘‘Phew! There’s spite— 
over a few confounded Chinese stamps!”’ 

The town clerk took a sip of wine. 

“Care to see him, Nell—on Saturday 
night?”’ 

Mrs. Morrit looked puzzled again. But 
Spenliss, whose expression had become par- 
ticularly unamiable in the last half minute, 
lifted his cigar quickly from his mouth. 

“TI would.’’ His mustache twitched 
slightly once or twice—a sure sign that his 
temper was thoroughly stirred. ‘‘I would,’ 
he repeated after a pause; ‘‘I’d very much 
like to see him, the blackguard; very much 
like the chance of punching at him for a 
couple of minutes before I handed him over 
to the police—helping to swindle me, a pal, 
an old schoolfellow! If I could get within 
reach of Master Derek ” He stopped, 
actually phlegmy with anger, coughed, and 
leaned towards the town clerk. ‘Jimmy, I 
know what you’re half thinking of doing. 
You won’t tell him that Lydekker’s house 
is empty; that the old boy’s living in Col- 
chester. You’ll reply that he’s still at The 
White Gate. And one night, probably 
Saturday, Derek’ll come sneaking along 
there, and we shall be waiting for him. Do 
it, Jimmy! You must!” 

Morrit whistled. 

“Poor Derek!”’ said Mrs. Morrit. “Still 
it would serve him right—and how exciting 
for us all! He never could stand against 
you in boxing, could he, Spen? Jimmy’’— 
her eyes lit eagerly—“‘are you going to do 
Gea 





Morrit breathed — 





The town clerk twisted his wineglass. 

“T’m rather inclined to make the cap- 
ture. . For this reason especially,’ 
“‘Derek’s nerve and will, you 
may be sure, haven’t lost their trick of 
weakening on occasions; and I think that 
Spen with his fists or the hope of escaping 
with a light sentence at his trial would per- 
suade Derek to say where the real scoun- 
drel of the piece, Lionel Gandry, is at 
present. What d’you say about 
this, Ron?” 

Morrit, with unwonted seriousness, hesi- 
tated. 

“Should be pleased to see Gandry 
caught,”’ he said at length. ‘But as to 
Derek—well, he was one of us, Jimmy. 
Can’t forget that when his people moved 
up north he lived on here with his Uncle 
Lydekker just to be near us.’’ 

“Just to flatter his uncle,’ corrected 
Spenliss swiftly; ‘“‘just to cajole the old 
chap into buying him a partnership in 
Gandry’s Estate Agency business; just to 
keep Lydekker in the humor to leave all 
his money to Mr. Derek Smith.’ 

Morrit poured out a liqueur, his mouth 
pursed. 

“Don’t agree with any of that. And I 
often doubt that Derek knew anything 
about Gandry’s swindles; anything at all, 
before the night when—all right, Nell and 
Spen, you can say he did. I say ——” 

“Look here!”’ interposed the town clerk. 
“T’ve been trying for hours to decide 
whether to trap Derek or not. As I 
couldn’t decide I thought that the four of 
us should settle the question this evening 
in a businesslike way. We don’t want 
irrelevancies and disputes cropping up 
every few seconds.”’ He paused. ‘Tell you 
what—and this should give us the proper 
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atmosphere—although you all know as 
much as I know about Derek, I’ll lay the 
case before you: facts, doubts, surmises. 
If you disagree with a point we’ll discuss 
it at the end. That done, we’ll have a 
vote—trap or not trap.’’ 

“Yes, yes! This is really thrilling!” 
Mrs. Morrit’s other arm came onto the 
table; she clasped her hands expectantly. 

Spenliss jabbed at an ash tray with his 
cigar. 

“My vote’s trap. Facts and surmises be 
hanged! Now, Nell, vote trap.” 

“Won’t count if she does,” said Morrit, 
“any more than yours. Jimmy’s going to 
speak on the case before there’s any voting. 
I want time to think. Go on, Jimmy.” 

The town clerk drew at his cigar. 

“Till midway through this month, nine 
years ago,” he said, ‘‘we considered Derek, 
whom we’d known all our lives, absolutely 
straight and honest. We considered his 
partner, Lionel Gandry, honest, for that 
matter; but for eighteen months past, un- 
known or known to Derek, Gandry had 
been swindling wholesale. 

“Something was discovered, and late 
one night Uncle Lydekker told Derek that 
probably Gandry would be arrested in the 
morning. It was foolish of Lydekker, for 
only a fortnight previously Gandry, at the 
risk of his own life, had saved Derek from 
drowning—you can keep your charitable 
regrets to yourself, Spen. Don’t inter- 
rupt. Of course what did Derek do? He 
slipped off at once to warn Gandry, to help 
him to escape. Presumably Derek acted 
from sheer gratitude. For, whether in the 
swindles or not, he was in no discernible 
danger himself. Gandry alone had ap- 
peared in the various transactions, and no 
document incriminating Derek was ever 
found. But Derek’s move to help Gandry 
was disastrous. 

“Gandry and he went to their office. 
Gandry wanted the ready money in the 
safe. Two policemen saw their light and, 
suspecting burglars, invaded the office. It 
promptly occurred to Derek and Gandry 
that these chaps had come to arrest Gan- 
dry. They simply leaped at the bobbies 
and chucked them clean down a flight of 
stone stairs—laid ’em both very much out. 
And then Derek, in an understandable 
panic, went off with Gandry and a bag of 
other people’s cash. A warrant wasstraight- 
way issued for his arrest, but Gandry and 
he had vanished, and have remained van- 
ished all these years.” 

The town clerk drew at his cigar again. 

“The warrant charged Derek with as- 
sault and—not unnaturally—with being 
a co-swindler with Gandry. Like Ron, I 
doubt that he was, until he became some- 
thing like it on this night. Anyhow, Derek 
nearly killed a policeman; he achieved the 
escape of Lionel Gandry, among whose 
dupes were myself to the tune of three 
hundred and eighty pounds, Spen to that 
of seven hundred, and Ron—nineteen hun- 
dred, was it, Ron?”’ 

Morrit nodded. 

“And,” continued the town clerk, “‘ Derek 
undoubtedly shared that bag of loot, for 
he had to leave his money behind in the 
bank. What he’s been doing these nine 
years—honest work, or picking pockets— 
we can’t say. But whichever it is, he 
hasn’t prospered. ‘The significance of his 
letter is obvious. He’s hard up; he wants 
to get money out of Lydekker. He prob- 
ably communicates with his parents and 
sisters in the north, and knows exactly how 
furiously his uncle disowned him and dis- 
owned them for speaking up on his behalf. 
But he believes that if he walked suddenly 
into the old man’s room and held out 
his hands in entreaty he’d be forgiven. 
So he means to risk coming to Weyport 
if he’s told Lydekker’s here.’”’ The town 
clerk leaned back in his chair. ‘Any point 
objected to? No? Well, what’s the vot- 
ing?” 

Spenliss struck a match viciously. 

“Don’t look at me! You know my 
vote.” 

“ee Ron?” 

Morrit shook his head. 

“Tsay don’t trap.” 

Spenliss smacked the match down in dis- 
gust. “Nell, say trap!” 

The town clerk looked at Mrs. Morrit 
and was met with arched eyebrows and a 
shrug. 

“TI s’pose I ought to follow Ron’s lead, 
but it would be tremendously interesting, 
wouldn’t it? And Spen’s so keen and 
you’re the real leader in this, and I almost 
know how you’d like me to vote—I vote 
trap.” 
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“Here! Nell hasn’t a franchise!” ex- 
claimed Morrit. “She didn’t lose any- 
thing.” 


“Excuse me. Derek had a pound of 
mine to put on a horse.” 

“Pah!” said Morrit. “Jimmy, you side 
with me. Let’s deadlock the proceedings, 
two against two. Come, what’s threc- 
eighty pounds?” : 

“Um-m—it’s something I’m still sore 
about.”” The town clerk stared at his 
cigar. ‘‘There’d be a satisfaction in landing 
the pair in jail—Derek and Gandry.” 

“But no police on the scene till I’ve had 
a couple of rounds with Derek, mind that!’’ 
said Spenliss. A smile, very unpleasant, 
touched his face. ‘‘ Derek won’t feel like 
throwing police about when I’ve finished 
with him. Jimmy, it’s just struck me that 
you'll have to vote trap. You, as town 
clerk—and Ron, of course, as a magis- 
trate—’ll be neglecting your duties if you 
don’t catch Derek.” : 

Mrs. Morrit gave a sigh of exultation, 
and the town clerk was unmistakably 
pleased by the introduction of this: view- 
point. ; : 

“Very well, Spen,” he said, ‘‘I’J/——” 

“‘Duties—rubbish!”’ intervened Morrit. 
“Don’t vote that way, Jimmy. Vote with 
me. Stop shaking your head! Listen! 
Make it two against two and we’ll toss up 
to decide. Be sporting, Jimmy.” 

“Don’t you be anything of the sort,” 
ordered Spenliss. 

The town clerk hesitated, then, “To 
please you, Ron—no trap.” 

With a certain amount of relief in his 
face, Morrit took out a half crown. 

“Heads, Derek isn’t interfered with; 
tails, trap him.” 

“Oh, mind my dear table!” cried Mrs. 
Morrit. 

The coin spun up and fell on the carpet. 

“Tails—trap,’’ said the town clerk; and 
Mrs. Morrit softly clapped her hands, 
while Spenliss nodded in gratification. 

“Of course, you needn’t be one of the 
house party, Ron,”’ he remarked, “‘if you’d 
prefer # 

“Oh, I’ll go—to see you’re not too rough 
with Derek.”’ 

“May I?” whispered Mrs. Morrit ec- 
statically. 

Or once Morrit snapped, ‘‘Certainly 
not!” ‘ 

Mrs. Morrit shrugged. 

“T shall laugh if it isn’t Derek, or if he 
loses his nerve when he finds himself in 
Weyport—turns back before reaching The 
White Gate. What a sell for you three, 
holding your breaths in ambush there!”’ 

“T’ve thought of that turning back,” 
said the town clerk. ‘I shall bring a few 
more people into this—people who knew 
Derek well—to watch for him on the edge 
of the town and at the railway station. 
Unless he comes cleverly disguised or hid- 
den in a motor car, he won’t have much 
chance of retreat, once he’s entered Wey- 
port. Yet’’—there was keen regret in his 
voice—‘“‘yet I wish he’d let slip his address 
in London. We'd be so sure of him then. 
I suppose he’s in London—some hotel, if 
he can afford that. Pity he hadn’t a fa- 
vorite hotel, back in the past. He might 
have gone there. The staff would scarcely 
recollect him in connection with the Wey- 
port affair.” 

“Derek with a favorite hotel!” said 
Spenliss. ‘‘ Dissatisfied prig! Did he ever 
stay at the same hotel twice? Did he ever 
discover that ‘quiet, comfortable little 
place’ he was always saying he meant to 
discover?”’ 

The others shook their heads. 

Away in the window recess, very wide 
and blue and shining, an eye that had not 
Sie from its long gaze gazed on at the 
table. 

Amid the black and varicolored patch 
which formed the environment of the other 
eye there was now a blue, bright slit, slowly 
becoming wider. Of those at the table it 
was Mrs. Morrit who first glanced towards 
the window recess—swiftly, after giving an 
exclamation. 

“Veronica,” she said, “you recollect 
Derek Smith, don’t you?” 

“Derek Smith?” 

From the magazine in which she had 
been absorbed the girl looked up uncom- 
prehendingly. 

“Yes. Why, he used to play with you in 
Northumberland when you were a kid— 
your mother often told me. Surely you 
remember !”’ 

The girl pondered—vainly, it was ob- 
vious—and lapsed back to the magazine. 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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IME! Before every train that thunders through the 

night flies Father Time —the same watchful, protect- 

ing personality that guided Alexander across the 
ocean’s floor to the defiant walls of Tyre, and Hannibal 
across the Alps to the gates of Rome! 


The engineer in his rocking cab, staring ahead into the 
darkness—the conductor going methodically about his 
nightly task—the passengers lying in their comfortable 
berths, listening to the storm shriek past—all put their 
al trust implicitly in that hovering, watchful, protecting 
J figure of old Father Time. 


For Father Time, on America’s Railroads, stands for 
that amazing development of Time Service, train despatch- 
ing and block signals which alone make modern train 
safety possible, and enable travelers to save the most costly 
thing in the world—TZvme. 


For half a century, moreover, Father Time has stood 
for the finest Railroad timepieces that money, brains and 
skill could produce— E/gims! Broadly speaking, Father 
Time zs Elgin. He has been Elgin’s official trade-mark 
for half a century. One of America’s favorite Railroad 
models, indeed, bears his name. Among Elgin owners, 
in Railroad circles as elsewhere in the busy world, pride 
of possession unites with perfection of performance. 


* * * 


“ Father Time’’—one of Elgin’s popular Railroad movements, here 
shown cased up with Winding Indicator Dial. * * * Twenty- 
one jewels; adjusted to temperature, tsochronism and five positions. 
Material, construction, adjustments and service fully covered 
by Elgin Guarantee. * 
Made in Elgin, U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“Great luck!’’ breathed Mrs. Morrit 
across the table. ‘‘Else she’d have listened 
to all we’ve said. Forgot she was there. 
Don’t want her to tell her people. Talk of 
something different now.”’ 

It was not from her sister, Veronica’s 
mother, that Mrs. Morrit particularly 
wished their conversation kept. It was 
from the ‘‘conceited, aristocratic’”’ father, 
the distinguished athlete with ‘absurd 
notions” as to honor. His criticism of a 
stamp deal effected by Mrs. Morrit as being 
“absolutely not ‘cricket,’’? by which he 
meant ‘absolutely not sporting — not 
honorable,”’ had led to a protracted quar- 
rel, in celebration of the end of which 
Veronica had come on this visit. 

Veronica had inherited from her father 
all his love for outdoor games, and some- 
thing of his predilection for honor, though 
not enough to render her talkative when 
reticence was diplomatic. 

She put down the magazine, leaned back 
in the recess and rested her eyes—closed 
them. One word, directed at the table, 
was shaped soundlessly by her lips: 

“Swine!” 

She folded her arms. 

Dear old Derek! She smiled. What 
cheek she had in those days, always calling 
him Derek! She a short-frocked, bare- 
kneed, often grubby-faced urchin, with the 
ribbon bow on her sea-water-soaked, rat- 
tailed hair reaching little higher than his 
elbow even in the last days of their friend- 
ship. . . . Couldn’t she recall things viv- 

idly! Her delight whenever Derek was in 
Northumberland visiting his people and, as 


“It is Rough on the Child, 
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an old friend of her mother, visiting her 
people; her wanderings along the beach 
with him, when they collected driftwood, 
searched the rocks for crabs and wondered 
whether they would find a stranded mer- 
maid or something equally exciting beyond 
the big black point. 

The cuttlefish! Her smile increased. 
How persistently. she tried to get Derek 
to sample the tooth powder which she 
manufactured by grinding up those chalk- 
like bits of cuttlefish that were to be found 
on the shingle, and how vehemently he 
refused—the matter culminating in that 
hilarious afternoon when her father and 
mother held him in a chair and she thrust 
at his teeth with a cuttle-powder-charged 
brush every time he couldn’t help laughing! 

And his nickname for her! That was 
really humorous when one recalled that 
thenadays she secretly very much fancied 
herself as a pretty and graceful young 
person. 

She had cut her knee. While she sat on 
her mother’s lap Derek plastered it for her. 
“Ts it very deep?’’ asked her mother. 

“Deep!” said Derek scornfully. ‘How 
could anything go deep into these leathery, 
weather-beaten old knees? They’re just 
like the knees of a rhinoceros I know at the 
Zoo. There you are, Little Rhinoceros 
Knees.”’ 

And after that she was always Little 
Rhinoceros Knees to him, except when she 
was Rhinos. It was jolly difficult to feel 
ethereal when you were addressed as Little 
Rhinoceros Knees. Dear old Derek! So 
here was news of him at last! He had 
managed to struggle through the nine 
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Although Mrs. Wilson cooked for royalty, she is also a 
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before Queen Victoria of England at Buckingham 
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MAHARAJA OF MUMBI 
wanted a Red Elephant. No 
other brand would do. The last 
Garey one he had possessed had far 

. surpassed all others in Speed and 
Power. But he had broken thru the 
Garage door and left for Parts Unknown. 








So the Maharaja dispatched a Runner 
to the Local Elephant Dealer with a Rush 
Order for One Red Elephant—F. O. B. 
Factory. Upon receipt of the Order the 
Dealer heaved a Heavy Sigh. His stock 
of “Reds” was gone and he had not 
reordered. Profits weren’t Large Enough 
on the Red brand. They lasted too long— 
Renewals were few. But he knew how 
Impossible it would be to offer the 
Maharaja any shade but Red in Elephants. 












Now it occurred to him that he knew 
of a Firm that could paint an ordinary 
Black Elephant so natural a Red that 
Nobody would ever notice the Difference. 








So it came to pass that the Maharaja 
received an Imitation Red Elephant. All 
was well until the Maharaja, who was a 
wise bird when it came to Elephants, made 
a trial trip and noticed a lack of Pick-up 
in his new pet. Upon close examination 
he found a black patch on the elephant’s 
back where the Red Paint was wearing off. 










The next morning a certain Elephant 
Dealer was requested to devote his Ener- 
gies to breaking up Stones for new Movie 
Palaces. That’s enough to make any 
Elephant Dealer blue. 
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The Maharaja had learned the impor- 
tance of demanding the Genuine. 





Mr. Motorist, when you discover that 
a dealer has sold you a non-genuine part, 
your anger is no less than was the 
Maharaja’s. But when buying Stewart 
Replacement Parts, you can protect your- 


self by looking for the Red Tag. 


The Maharaja was unable to tell his 
product was counterfeit until after he had 
used it. With Stewart Replacement Parts, 
you can assure yourself of their genuine- 
ness before you even purchase them. 












Genuine Stewart Parts are tagged for 
your protection. Be sure to 


Look for the RED TAG 


on all Stewart Replacement Parts. 
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years, and now he couldn’t resist seeking 
the hand that could lift him out of poverty, 
or something akin to it, into a decent posi- 
tion. And this precious quartet of his old 
schoolfellows Oh, she was disap- 
pointed in Uncle Ron, whom she really 
liked! Why hadn’t he squashed that heart- 
less Nell—stopped the thing, instead of 
sliding into it? And this precious quartet, 
with their comforts and their money, were 
out to smash the helpless chap! 

Thank goodness, there were heaps of 
ways of circumventing them, even if they 
did turn the whole town into a trap for 
Derek. For instance, the insertion—with 
special arrangements for big type—in Sat- 
urday’s Morning Standard of the following: 





DEREK—‘GILBERT BANTHROP’: That snipe of 
a town clerk is lying. Trap set. Keep right 
away. RHINOS; 


would scarcely fail to warn Derek—or 
to make things interesting for Veronica 
in Weyport. Veronica opened the easily 
openable eye and very smilingly studied 
the mauve cloud mass, now spread far 
across the sky. 

However, the advertisement plan was a 
reserve one. Again she visualized a certain 
afternoon which had come into her mind 
as soon as Derek’s name was spoken—an 
afternoon only a week before his flight from 
Weyport. Her mother and she were in 
London; Derek had lunched with them. 

“Derek,”’ her mother said, ‘I’ve got to 
call on two or three people. Do take 
Veronica somewhere. Take her to the 
Zoo.” . 

“Zoo! I daren’t!” ejaculated Derek, 
looking seared. 

“Daren’t?”’ Perplexity on her mother’s 
part. 

““They’d keep her there with the other 
rhi Ow!” 

The “‘Ow!’”’marked a frenzied attack by 
Veronica. 

But they went to the Zoo. As they were 
returning on top of a bus Derek pointed to 
the portico of a building, an attractive por- 
tico of white pillars and glass, with pots of 
flowers and clipped shrubs that were like 
little trees—these were in low, polished 
barrels—at the sides of its flight of steps. 

“That’s my hotel,” he said; “not so big 
as yours, but a fine place to stop at. I dis- 
covered it yesterday—mean to stay there 
always when I’m in London.”’ 

Veronica peered. 

““There’re people having tea in the hall. 
Such a fascinating [!] hall. Derek, let’s have 
another tea—there.” 

Derek pretended to consider. 

“They’re awfully particular about knees 
at my ho—— Keep off! You mustn’t hit 
persons in public! Of course we’ll have an- 
other tea. Bang the bell, Rhinos. Steady, 
they’ll think the bus is on fire!” 

Veronica couldn’t eat much, but the hall 
was even more fascinating than it had ap- 
peared from the bus. There were a black 
cat and a kitten who came and made 
friends, and every minute or so the kitten 
would take it into its head to climb like 
lightning up the trunk of a miniature tree 
which stood by their table. There were 
little children at the next table actually 
talking French; there was nice soft violin 
music; and there was a sort of counter 
laden with the hugest boxes of chocolates— 
white boxes with orange ribbons. Derek 
bought her one, and, on a hint, endeavored 
to purchase the kitten. 

Presently mummy, helping eat the 
chocolates and expressing satisfaction that 
the kitten had not been for sale, remarked: 
“T think I shall give you my -daughter, 
Derek. She’d much prefer that. Mummy 
and dad are nothing to her. It’s only Derek 
that matters, eh, Veronica?” 

That was an exaggeration, yet Veronica’s 
anguish a short time afterwards, when she 
heard that Derek had run away, that no 
one would ever see him again unless he 
were being led to prison, was terrible. The 
Veronica of to-night thought pityingly of 
the child who lay for hours moaning, al- 
most stunned, in her mummy’s arms, and 
who for weeks thereafter would break sud- 
denly into fits of desolate sobbing. 

Veronica, as a schoolgirl of thirteen, had 
forgotten that a person called Derek once 
existed. But there came a summer after- 
noon when from the top of a London bus 
she saw a portico—white pillars and glass, 
shrubs in polished barrels. The breath she 
was drawing quickened, making her chest 
heave. 

“T remember!” she whispered. 

The kitten, the French children, the 
chocolate boxes! “I remember!” she 
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whispered again, and her sunlit afternoon 
turned dim with unhappiness. She twisted 
round in her seat to keep her eyes on the 
portico. “‘What’s its name? Did I ever 
know?” She could not discern a name. 
“T’m sorry I forgot all about you, Derek. I 
won’t any more, now I’ve seen the—the 
Hotel Remember.” 

With eyelashes flickering, she scanned 
the house fronts for the name of the street. 

When she went back to Northumber- 
land a fortnight later she searched her home 
for a photograph of Derek and, finding one 
in a bedroom drawer, installed it on the 
drawing-room mantelpiece; and no one 
took it down. 

Several times in ensuing years she passed 
the Hotel Remember; certainly not by 
design, for the sight of it meant the cloud- 
ing of her day. She read its name, but she 
preferred to know it by the name she had 
given it. She had seen it last a month ago 
when she spent a few hours in London on 
her journey to Weyport. 

Veronica shifted in the window recess ... 
Derek’s careless words, nine years old— 
“‘Mean to stay there always.”’ What were 
they worth? { 

The magazine, which had been gliding, 
fell. Mrs. Morrit looked round. 

“Veronica, to-morrow’s Friday. You 
won’t be able to play cricket for Miss An- 
drews’ team, with that eye—surely?”’ 

“No,” said Veronica, ‘‘and it feels a bit 
funny. I think I shall run up to London 
to-morrow morning and let old Muirhead 
Simms, dad’s town doctor, take a stare 
atatsy 

mW 

RONICA passed among the minia- 
ture trees in the hall of the Hotel Re- 
member, wondering whether in a moment 
she would be retracing her steps, horribly 
disappointed and drafting in her mind the 
precise form of advertisement which she 
would deliver in person at the Morning 
Standard office. Yes, now for the shock of 
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disappointment. Of course Derek wouldn’t 
be here. There wasn’t a chance. 

““A Mr. Smith, madam?” said the hotel 
clerk. “‘From Paris—quite so.’”’ He turned 
a page of his register. ‘‘Oh, yes, madam; 
Mr. D. R. Smith, arrived last evéning.’’ 
And then, having been instantaneously 
wrought upon by bruised beauty, he hur- 
ried aside from his register and moved for- 
ward a chair. “If you will please be seated 
Iwillsendup word. What name, madam?” 

“Thurloe. Please tell him Miss—Veron- 
ica—Thurloe—no one with her.’ 

A page boy—also wrought upon—saluted. 

“There is the gentleman, madam, just 
going into the smoking room. Pardon me 
one instant.” 

“No,” said Veronica quickly. ‘I see— 
I'll go.” 

Lightly she went across the hall and 
caught the door of the smoking room as it 
was swinging to. The room was empty 
save for the man with his back to her—the 
tallish man with the neat head of brown- 
gray hair. Noiselessly she came round the 
door and noiselessly let it close. 

“Busy, Derek?”’ she asked. 

He turned and surveyed her. He was 
clean shaven as formerly, but there was an 
unexpected, slender furrow at either corner 


_ of his mouth. With his mouth shut rigidly, 


yet with a stupefaction that he could not 
hide, he examined Veronica’s features. 
Suddenly there was wonder in his eyes— 
wonder with exuberant delight. 

“Little Rhinoceros Knees!” Then in 
apologetic embarrassment he actually be- 
came red. 

“Veronica,” he corrected, holding her 
hands tightly. 

Veronica squeezed his hard. Her query, 
“Busy, Derek?’’ had been a magnificent 
effort at calmness. Now she felt hot drib- 
bles from her eyes going right down her 
cheeks, curling under to her throat. She 
snuffled. Seeing that Derek used to kiss 

(Continued on Page 61) 


Then 
for Quite 
a Time 
They 
Stood 

as They 
Were— . 
Hands 
Locked, 
Smiling 
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Garland Week All Over America 


Thousands of Dealers Everywhere Are Demonstrating the Beautiful 
New 1922 Garland Stoves and Ranges 


Beginning today, and continuing all next week, 
thousands of department stores, gas companies, fur- 
niture stores, hardware stores and general merchants, 
all over America, are giving special exhibitions and 
demonstrations of the new 1922 models of Garland 
Stoves and Ranges. 


For over fifty years, Garland has been famous for 
its superior cooking, baking and heating. Today more 
than four million American homes, and 80 per cent 
of the up-to-date hotels, restaurants, institutions and 
clubs, are using Garland Stoves and Ranges. 


Never, in its half century of continuous leadership, 


has the Garland been so beautiful, so varied and so 
good as it is today. 


The new low prices make this year’s Garland still 
more attractive in view of the quality, long life and 
fuel economy for which it is so well known. 


The Garland store in your locality is showing Gar- 
land Stoves and Ranges in its window. Look for a 
window like the one illustrated above. See the beau- 
tiful new Garland models. See them demonstrated, 
and you will understand why they are the cooking 
mainstay of hundreds of thousands of good house- 
keepers in America. 


The new 1922 Garland models include full enamel and plain gas ranges of every size and type, with or without the Gar- 
land oven heat regulator, a complete assortment of the famous three-fuel Garland Combination Range, in sizes for every 


kitchen, large or small, and a great variety of coal and wood stoves and ranges. 


If you do not know the name of the 


nearest Garland dealer, or if you have any heating or cooking problem, write direct to us because there is a Garland 


heating and cooking device for every purpose. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
her good-night, surely —— Gripping his 
hands harder she leaned forward and kissed 


im. 

“You dear child!’’ said Derek, his lips 
decidedly aquiver. He cleared his throat. 
“At least, not child. Veronica, what a 
great, dazzling beauty you’ve grown into! 
What a beauty!” 

““Good!”’ choked Veronica. “I—I must 
be, since you can’t help thinking so. But— 
no Veronica-ing. Stick to Rhinos.” 

“That I won’t!’’ said Derek emphati- 


cally. 

And then for quite a time they stood as 
they were—hands locked, smiling; their 
smiles ranging, without a word spoken, 
from sparkling to almost wistful, from 
contemplative to almost riotous. 

“T say, how much longer am I going to 
keep you standing!’’ exclaimed Derek. 
Come, let’s sit down.” 

“Ts the female gender allowed in this 
room? Shall I be turned out? Oh, I don’t 
eare! Over in the window seat, Derek. 
Excuse me.’’ Veronica produced a handker- 
chief and mopped at her cheeks. 

“Tsn’t this fine!’”’ said Derek, sitting so 
that he could face her squarely. ‘‘ My dear, 
don’t think I’m reverting to criticism, but 
the wonderful color scheme of your eye Ss 

“Cricket—silly stroke of mine. The ball 
came up off the bat.” 

Veronica put down her handkerchief 
and parted her lips widely. 

Derek looked, and ejaculated: ‘‘What a 
downright shame! Three of those lovely 
‘cuttlefish’ teeth—bottoms snapped off!’’ 

“Hockey, last March. But I’m going to 
have them crowned. I suppose I am rather 
clumsy and reckless, for I’ve also a 
patched-up collar bone, and if you feel this 
wrist 3 

“What a shame!”’ Derek repeated vehe- 
mently, running his fingers tenderly along 
the wrist. 

“It’s tremendously strong, really. Last 
night”’— Veronica took a breath—“‘I nearly 
jumped up and hauled that little snipe of a 
town clerk I’ve a dangerous temper, 
you know 

“Town clerk! That sounds like Weyport 
West.” His fingers on her wrist paused. 
The furrows by his mouth straightened. 
With eyes something the blue color of 
Veronica’s, but faded, he questioned hers. 
““Weyport West,” he said again. ‘‘ Veron- 
ica, I’m all at sea as to how you found 
me. Did you pick up a clew in Weyport— 
yesterday?” 

“T did, Mr. Derek ‘Gilbert Banthrop.’”’ 

He nodded with a whimsical grimace. 

“Hue and ery on its way here?” 

“Certainly not! Your address wasn’t 
ascertainable. Buta deputation of old and 
venomous friends will meet you at The 
White Gate to-morrow, if you care to go. 
I was a bit anxious to tell you this.” 

His fingers slid from her wrist to her 
palm. 

“Veronica!”’ he said by way of thanks. 

Veronica swallowed. The manner in 
which he spoke that word was pretty 
affecting. 

“Spenliss was going to maul you,” she 
remarked after a moment—“‘if he could, 
and then—the police.” L 

“T laid out a poor beggar of a bobby, you 
know—seriously, according to the news- 
papers.” 

“He’s quite got over it,’’ said Veronica 
cheerfully. ‘‘He’s to be specially invited to 
The White Gate. Sweet-natured Spen’s 
idea.”” And then she withdrew her hand 
swiftly. 

A white-haired, very amiable-looking old 
gentleman, with a newspaper and a nove 
under his arm, had come into the room. He 
was an old gentleman of delightful tact; for 
promptly he felt in his pocket for a for- 
gotten pipe, and, looking more amiable than 
ever, went away to find it. Veronica blushed 
hard and willfully misinterpreted his re- 
treat. 

“He’s going to have me booted out,”’ she 
observed. ‘Anyhow, before that happens 
I'll tell you about last night.” 

She leaned sideways to recover her hand- 
kerchief from the floor, and straightened 
with the end of her great plait looped over 
her forearm. Getting the plait in her fingers 
and flicking at one of her palms with the 
final inch or two, she gave details—clearly, 
indignantly. 

“Not altogether cricket, was it?” she 
ended bitterly, with a vicious flick. . 

“My own fault, I suppose.” Derek, with 
his hands in his jacket pockets, shrugged. 
“Jimmy was right about that bag. I had 
to use twenty-five pounds.”’ He stared at 
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the floor. ‘‘I didn’t think Ron and Nell— 
still, what do they matter, when Veron- 
ica ——! Veronica, I never once suspected 
that Gandry was swindling. And since 
that night, except for the twenty-five 
pounds, I’ve been straight, really straight.” 

“As though I doubted it!’’ said Veron- 
ica. “Dear old Derek! Now listen! I 
haven’t yet explained how I found you.” 

She moved a shade nearer, and, leaning 
forward and twisting the tail of her hair, 
told him. 

“So jolly glad we had tea that after- 
noon—at the Hotel Remember,’’ she 
breathed eventually—‘‘you and the object 
with knees. I wonder if the kitten’s still 
alive. We’ll ask presently. Derek, keep 
your head as it is a second. That’s how you 
are in a photograph I have. Now have you 
really changed much? No; bit older, 
thinner, lines—don’t know whether I like 
them or not—but, as some return for 
a compliment, very nice looking. Front 
hair’s getting a trifle scanty, though.” 
Veronica’s finger lightly brushed it. “T’ll 
give you some ripping stuff for that.” 

“ Anything to do with cuttlefish?”’ 

Veronica’s smile well-nigh menaced him 
with physical violence. 

“Tf you don’t appreciate my solici- 
tude it 

‘“‘Appreciate!”’ His eyes, it seemed to 
Veronica, were scanning her more than 
fondly—yearningly. ‘“‘Appreciate! My 
dear, if you knew how I appreciate! 
Veronica, I separated from Gandry a week 
after we bolted from Weyport, and ever 
since I’ve been living among strangers in 
France or Spain, without making any 
friends somehow. It’s been a terrible 
lonesome life, except for little spells that 
I’ve managed to put in with my people 
during the last few years; divine little 
spells of—of being with those who care 
about me. It’s one of those spells, yet with 
something—I can’t quite tell what—with 
something strangely different in it, that 
yowre giving me now, Veronica, sitting 
there in your pretty flower-print dress, with 
your white filmy scarf—grown up, remem- 
bering, caring.” 

His voice had gone somewhat queer. He 
glanced away. Veronica saw his eyelids 
tremble. Her own immediately followed 


suit. 

“Tf the sun had taken all the skin off 
your shoulders you’d want to wear a filmy 
scarf,” she said gaspingly, and that set 
him laughing. 

“So your people didn’t know Mr. Lydek- 
ker had left Weyport?”’ she asked pres- 
ently. He shook his head. 

“And they didn’t want me to risk going 
to him. But I am comparatively hard up, 
with no prospects. Also, I was very fond 
of him. I’d like to see him.” 

“T’ll get his address. Yet—you mustn’t 
go to Colchester. The precious conspira- 
tors are quite capable of having his house 
watched when you don’t turn up at The 
White Gate.” Veronica pensively stubbed 
her chin with the plait end. ‘‘Look here, 
Derek, I’ll go and see him. I don’t mind if 
the conspirators do find out; they shan’t 
follow me here. I’ll fix up an interview for 
you, even if Mr. Lydekker isn’t—well, al- 
together in favor of it.’ She pressed her 
lips into the plait end, spreading it like a 
silky shaving brush, and smiled. ‘‘I can be 
persuasive when I wish.” 

Derek’s furrow-cornered mouth had been 
getting very firm, but at that he chuckled. 
Then his mouth stiffened again; but the 
firmness in his face was less than the ten- 
derness in it. 

“Veronica, dear, I won’t let you go. I 
won’t have you mixed up in that way 
with—with a fellow like me; a sort of 
criminal. Why, it hardly seems right to 
keep you here with me for—for ” But 
there wasn’t any firmness in his face now. 
Rather weakly, in fact, he held his hand 
towards Veronica. ‘‘You won’t go for an 
hour or two, Veronica?”’ 

“Hour or two!”’ She gave his fingers a 
big squeeze. “‘I’m going to stay with you 
till the six-something train to-night, if I 
may. We’ll discuss Mr. Lydekker some 
other day. But—I want to know this: How 
much money have you altogether?” 

“Fifty pounds. Not a great lot, after 
nine years of language teaching, but some- 
thing.” F 

Veronica gave a sigh of part relief. 

“‘T was just a scrap afraid you were down 
to your last five-pound note.”” She opened 
the vanity bag beside her. ‘‘I brought up 
a couple, in case.” 

Derek nodded his head slowly several 
times. 
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“You dear!’’ he said, repeating the term 
whisperingly. 

“You might take care of them till to- 
night.’’ Veronica leaned across and dropped 
a small mauve purse into his side pocket. 
“And of these.’? A pink manicure brick, a 
spare handkerchief, and three or four half- 
crowns followed the purse. “I’m always 
losing things out of this wretched bag. I’ve 
a trick of giving it an absent-minded whirl 
round—nearly welted a man on the nose 
this morning; but he was awfully nice 
about it. And now what shall we do? 
Lunch, inquire about kitten—what then? 
I say, let’s go to ” With extraordinary 
abruptness she stopped, her face scared. 
“Derek! You don’t walk about in the 
streets as you are—without some disguise? 
Suppose anyone from Weyport met you!” 

“Not a chance in a million,’ he an- 
swered, taking her possessions from his 
pocket and studying them before putting 
them carefully in an inside pocket. ‘I’ve 
a sixpenny beard for Weyport—at night. 
In daylight it’d cause a crowd to collect.” 

Veronica came close and linked her arm 
with*hiss) 

“If you were arrested when I was with 
you, I—I should die,”’ she said tremulously, 
very earnestly. ‘‘I don’t look like it, but 
I should.” 

He pressed her arm. 

“Not you! You’d load up that little 
bag and welt—and I expect the police 
would be ‘awfully nice’ about it.” 

Veronica looked doubtful. 

“‘T was going to say,” she observed, “‘let’s 
go to Lords and see the cricket. That 
would be splendid! And I should feel that 
you were safe from Weyport conspirators 
there. We should be among cricketers 
only.” A touch of conscience —or mischief 
or sheer blitheness impelled her to add 
softly, ‘‘That old gentleman who forgot his 
pipe just now was a bit of a cricketer 
himself.” 

‘Because he didn’t have you booted out? 
Was it likely he would?” asked the obtuse 
Derek. 
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N ONE of those narrow stone-walled 

lanes which run between two rows of 
back gardens of old Hampstead houses 
were Veronica and Derek, three weeks 
afterwards. They had been on the heath. 
Really, they were hurrying now to find a 
taxicab to take them across London to 
Veronica’s train; but under the spell of 
the lane they were motionless—very com- 


pletely in each other’s arms. Possibly the | 


train would have been missed, as on two 
previous occasions, had it not been for a 
sudden but somewhat stealthy grating 
open of a garden door within a yard of 
them. There was a lightning parting 
of their lips, a desperate readjustment of 
arms, and they were walking coolly and 
self-consciously from the neighborhood of 
the gate. 

“T know we're being stared after,” 
breathed Veronica. ‘‘Beastly unsporting! 
Do look back, Derek.” 

He obeyed, and then his arm slipped 
round her, and, turning, he turned her with 
him. The lane was empty save for a rough- 
haired: white-and-black terrier whose ob- 
vious sentiments were pride in his skill as 
a door opener and benevolent interest in 
them. 

“My dear, we mustn’t wait!’’ protested 
Veronica as Derek brought her laughing 
face to his. ‘‘Well, there, and there! Now 
come.” 

She pressed her hands against him, and 
since the forefinger of the left was in a 
splinted bandage, having been fractured in 
a recent cricket match against men—for 
whose blood Derek thirsted—he yielded 
before it instantly, for fear of hurting it. 

“T simply mustn’t get late again,” she 
said, her other hand in his as they walked 
on. ‘I believe Aunt Nell’d fairly lose her 
temper this time—invite me to clear off to 
Northumberland. Things are pretty tense— 
I told you—because of my twice-a-week 
tripsto London. Still no suspicion of you, of 
course; no thought’’—Veronica grinned— 
“no thought that the noble conspirators 
owe me thanks for six disappointing eve- 
nings at The White Gate and tons of per- 
plexity. Dear Jimmy—I’ve been proposed 
to—dear Jimmy, the snipe, is still rheu- 
maticky from exposure to an empty house, 
you'll be desolated to hear. However”’— 
Veronica looked contentedly at their 
hands—‘“‘there’s now a distinct suspicion 
of something else—this sort of thing; per- 
haps I’d better tell you. I don’t think Nell 
would have let me come to-day if Uncle 
Ron hadn’t wanted me to go to the safe 








Jaunty and youthful 
are the new Tams, 


| fashioned from 


Waterside “Suede- 


} Like’. The soft, 


supple texture of 
“Suede-Like” is just 
right for Tams and 
its durability insures 
satisfactory service. 


At good stores every- 
where, Tams of 
Waterside ‘“Suede- 
Like” are obtainable 
in a wide range of 
crisp, new colorings. 


If your dealer does 
not carry Tams bear- 
ing the “Suede-Like” 
label, send us his 
name and $2.00 and 
we will see that you 
are supplied. State 
color preferred. 
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One {for Coffee 
~and One for 
Fried Chicken 


Two Aladdin Thermalware Jars double 
the joy of your motor trip. 


In one you can carry a full gallon of 
hot coffee, iced tea, lemonade or cold 
water—16 cups. 

In the other, pack your hot dinner. 
Four-inch opening admits big, pieces of 
fried chicken, meat or cold potato salad. 
Or carry baked beans or ice cream— 
enough for everybody! 

Absolutely sanitary. You can put your 
whole hand inside forcleansingand drying. 
Insulated container of heavy glass, beau- 
tifully silvered. Joined to outside steel 
jacket by patent Thermalware seal. High 
thermal efficiency. Extremely sturdy 
and staunch. Stands bumps. Insulated 
sanitary glass stopper instead of cork. 


A New Dish for Keeping 
Meals Hot 
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Aladdin Thermalware Dish 


Prepare soups, stews, vegetables, pud- 
dings, desserts, griddle cakes in advance, 
and serve piping hot at mealtime. 
Foods kept hot during entire meal, even 
though diners are late. 


Bake or cook food in insert, place it hot 
in insulator (outer receptacle) and put 
on insulated cover. Instantly sealed 
by vacuum. Released by touch of air-vent 
valve. Satin or Polished Silver, Polished Nickel 
or Copper. A most acceptable gift. 

Sold by leading Department, Drug, 
Hardware, Jewelry, Sporting Goods 
and Auto Accessory Stores 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
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ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
615 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me Free Booklet about Aladdin 
Thermalware Jars and Dishes. 
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deposit for those papers of his. You’ve 
got them all right, Derek?” 

He showed her a large envelope in his 
pocket. ’ 

In Fitzjohn’s Avenue they hailed a taxi. 
Derek’s tone, as he told the driver to close 
it, was somewhat biting—to discourage a 
smile. It could not be explained to these 
men that the sole reason for seclusion was 
Veronica’s terror that while they drove 
through the streets someone from Weyport 
might catch sight of him. Veronica, set- 
tling within Derek’s arm, was silent during 
the rush downhill. Then: 


“T’m having a little look at some of our : 


difficulties, dear. Here’s Mr. Lydekker 
abroad—we don’t know where. You’ve 
only fifteen pounds left.” Reprovingly she 
lifted her hand that he might see a ring— 
which would be slipped off as she ap- 
proached Weyport, and slipped on again in 
her bedroom. To discredit the reproof she 
put the ring to her lips. “Only fifteen— 
though I’ve twelve to add to that. And I 
can’t endure you to go back to France 
without me, or to have a cheaper room than 
at the Hotel Remember—which has meant 
so much to us. I’ve a jolly good mind to 
ask dad to help us.”” Then she drew a deep 
breath and laughed gently. “It is strange 
to remember that when I was a kid you were 
a grown-up friend of his, a sort of extra 
father to me, whilst now’—she looked 
round at him and her blue eyes shone— 
“whilst now, to me, you’re just my own 
age, my dear—my dear!”’’ 

Their lips came together. 

“Don’t ask dad.’’ Derek’s arm tightened 
about her. “His first concern would be to 
take you from me.” He raised his head 
rather unhappily. ‘Poor old Tom, what a 
thundering cad I’ve been to him, snaring 
his daughter into loving me—me!”’ 

“For ever—and she didn’t require any 
snaring, thank you,” said Veronica blithely. 
“As for cad’’—her voice went low—‘“ dear, 
haven’t you utterly refused to let me do 
what dad and mum might—might have 
some excuse for feeling hurt about? 
Wouldn’t I run away with you this eve- 
ning, to be married in France, to be poor, 
to work every minute of the day? Wouldn’t 
I?” She laughed suddenly, a hint quaver- 
ingly. “There! I’m really begging you 
again to take me. I can’t help it. I want 
to go. Of course’”—teasingly—“I may 
not seem worth taking, all mended up g 

He lifted her to him. F 

“Tf only I could say ‘Come along’!”’ he 
whispered. “But there’re not only dad 
and mum to consider, and—far above 
them—you, the present you, involved in 
such a—a proceeding. There’s you of the 
future, my wife. I won’t keep you in 
exile! I want you to live in England with 
me—openly, free of any fear that I shall 
be arrested.”’ He hesitated. “Veronica, if 
I were arrested now and found not guilty of 
having a hand in Gandry’s frauds—and 
most probably that would happen—I 
shouldn’t get a long imprisonment on that 
bobby’s account, after nine years. That 
imprisonment would sweep away a lot of 
our difficulties. We could face people so 
boldly! Dear, there’s a possibility that I 
may get several years, but I think that 
when we’ve had a few more days together 
Pll surrender to the police.” 

Almost frantically Veronica grabbed at 
him—with her left hand, hurting her finger 
and whipping it back with a gasp and 


moan. 
“Oh-h, 





“No! no! no!” she entreated. 
promise!’’ 

With the hand between his palms, striv- 
ing to comfort it, muttering reproaches at 
himself, he promised fervently. 

The taxi brought them to Liverpool 
Street station two and a half minutes be- 
fore Veronica’s train, at a remote platform, 
was to leave. Derek was never allowed to 
emerge from the taxi in this neighborhood. 
Veronica swung out—and faced the interior 
of the cab before both her feet were on the 
ground. 

“Nearly forgot!” she ejaculated. “Quick, 
all my possessions in your pockets—Ron’s 
papers’’—she tucked the envelope under 
her arm—‘“‘purse, bunch of keys. What? 
Didn’t I give them to you? Oh, they’re 
in the bag with all these moldy pennies 
then, What a weight! My finger brick, 
please. Moremoney? Can’twait. Good-by, 
dear! You shall see me sprint.” 

She darted, swinging back her vanity 
bag in a gesture of farewell as she swerved 
into an entrance. 

“Hang!” She’d welted someone; but 
neither to apologize nor to pick up the 
couple of pennies, undoubtedly her own, 
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which dropped in front of her, could she 
pause. She was lifted into an empty first- 
class carriage of the moving train by a 
gallant—and muscular—inspector; and, 
smiling happily, she relaxed in her deep com- 
fortable seat and reviewed the latest day 
with Derek. Though presently their diffi- 
culties arrayed themselves formidably in 
her mind, her smile did not change. Diffi- 
culties—tsh! Didn’t Derek compensate 
ten thousand times over for difficulties— 
for all the difficulties in the world! The 
great, beautiful, tired girl—excitement, 
rush, and a throbbing finger had told on 
her—sank lower in her corner, with her 
eyes on the ceiling of the compartment. 
Her lids drooped. She half dozed. Then 
her eyes flew open and she laughed gayly. 

That nice ticket examiner at the barrier 
just now—how fortunate that instead of 
asking to see her ticket as she whirled by he 
had devoted his voice to a desperate en- 
deavor to prevent the train from starting! 
Her return half ticket was in Derek’s 
waistcoat pocket. And then her face be- 
came a little anxious. Fancy if Uncle 
Ron’s keys were in Derek’s pocket! She 
wasn’t at all sure they weren’t. She took 
up her bag. Ron had given her his bunch 
of duplicate keys that morning; for the 
key of his safe at the deposit was on it, and 
he was finding trouble in detaching it, and 
Veronica was in a hurry to be off. 

She emptied her bag on to the seat, 
swept her hand scatteringly across the pile 
of odds and ends, and said “‘Botheration!” 

There! She had known positively that 
Derek had the keys. This was a trifle 
awkward. Still, what did it matter? It 
was only one more difficulty—a tiny, tem- 
porary one, 5 

She lay back again and thought. . . . 
Uncle Ron was dining out—wouldn’t be 
home tillshe had gone to bed. Ripping luck! 
But she had told Derek to go to a thea- 
ter—to have a bright evening. He wouldn’t 
be back at the hotel till midnight. Bally 
luck! It would be a risky business long- 
distance phoning him from uncle’s library 
at that hour. Ah, she wouldn’t phone 
Derek. She would ring up the hotel pres- 
ently from Weyport station—give a mes- 
sage to be repeated to him as soon as he 
returned. He must send her the keys by 
messenger, first train in the morning. 

That was settled! With something bet- 
ter than keys to think about, Veronica 
drew off her ring, kept it against her lips 
for a-while, and then, slipping it on to the 
threadlike gold chain around her neck, 
dropped it inside her blouse. 
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ERONICA’S first realization, on wak- 

ing next morning, was that it was rain- 
ing. What a driving against her window— 
open top and bottom! Dressing table was 
sure to be soaked. Couldn’t be helped. 
And then she heard a knocking at her door, 
and called “Hullo!” 

“May I open it?’’ 

“Why, come in, Uncle Ron. 
right.” 5 

“What a sleepy-looking person!”’ Her 
uncle’s smile was genial, but there was 
something unusual in his face. He. was 
untidy too. He had not shaved, or brushed 
his hair, and his collar and tie were in a 
wonderful muddle. ‘‘Had a good ten-hour 
snooze?” 

He sank his hands into his pockets. “I 
say, Veronica, did you lose those duplicate 
keys of mine by any chance?” 

Silence. 

“T left them in London. They’ll be here 
directly.” 

Morrit made a somewhat rueful grimace. 

“They’ve been here already—to Har- 
bour Street, at least. They’ve unlocked the 
side door of the office, unlocked the strong 
boxes and one of the safes, and departed 
with about five hundred pounds in notes 
and eighteen hundred pounds’ worth of 
securities—probably did the job in five 
minutes.”” He moved towards the window. 
“Tt’s a particular nuisance about those se- 
curities. They belong to a friend of mine.” 

Veronica, with no recollection of having 
turned over, discovered that she was lying 
with her forehead on the pillow, with her 
mouth strained open and the fingers of one 
hand hooked hard over her lower teeth. 
She bit deliberately on the fingers. The 
pain made her writhe. She took away her 
hand. 

“T£ you’ll—go down to the library,” she 
muttered—“ give me a minute—to collect 
thoughts—and garments, I’ll come.” 

As the door closed she huddled her 
hands, splint bandage and all, beneath her 
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chin, stretched to her utmost, and lay 
rigid, teeth clenched, eyes shut. 

After a space she remarked huskily, “If 
you’d known how jolly bad I should feel, 
Derek, I don’t believe you could have 
done it.” 

With a vicious twist she got out of bed. 
She fastened on a white skirt, slid into a 
blue kimono, and, bare-footed, hair in 
sundry plaits, went to the library, quiet, 
cold rage in her eyes, and, as it proved, not 
a falter in her voice—for a time. 

“I was with Derek Smith yesterday,” 
she said, sitting down. “I’ve gone up to 
see him—always.” 

Uncle Ron’s face expanded. For an 
instant his lips were folded, and then he 
blew prolongedly. 

“No need to tell your aunt,” he said. 
“‘She’d only make an upset.” 

“T was in love with Derek—till five 
minutes ago.”’ Veronica fingered her ring. 
“I’m sorry if it’s a wicked thing to say, 
but I do wish I had died just before you 
knocked on my door this morning.” Her 
breath came in a violent heave. 

Uncle Ron looked at the ring. He moved 
over to her. She felt his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Tt is rough on the child. So Derek had 
the keys?” 

She nodded. 

““We’ll let the matter drop,” said Uncle 

on. 

Staring vindictively at the carpet, Ver- 
onica turned and turned the ring. Her 
face began to flush. 

“We won’t. You’ve always been kind to 
me—incredibly kind in this minute, and 
I’ve been siding with him against you. I 


_ kept him out of The White Gate trap.” 


“You—you ——’”’ Uncle Ron stuck, 
swayed her gently with his powerful hand, 
and then proceeded to chuckle. “T’l] 
be ——” He laughed outright. “Think- 
ing of Spen,’’ he explained. 

She was still speaking, her voice oddly 
monotonous. 

“T’m_ siding with you now. Derek 
shan’t have your money and things if I 
can prevent it. Derek’s weak’’—gshe ram- 
bled a little—‘“‘weak, you know. Oh, of 
course you knew that. I saw it the first 
day. He thought I oughtn’t to be with 
him, but—but he let me stay . . . Weak— 
but only when it suits him. He wouldn’t 
take me to France ——” 

Uncle Ron’s hand jumped. 

“My dear, I haven’t looked after you!” 
There was tremendous consternation in his 
tone. 

“He wouldn’t take me, because—of 
course—he didn’t want me, didn’t love me. 
He was just lying to me, just weakly mak- 
ing pretense to love, because, I suppose, he 
liked it. He might have remem—recol- 
lected I was such heaps younger than him- 
self. . . . Then his money was going; there 
were difficulties. So when the keys gave 
him an idea he weakly yielded—preferred 
thieving to me. That’s how things went, 
Uncle Ron.”’ Her right hand moved to the 
chair arm; her nails began to work into the 
wood. “‘There’s no reason to let Derek off ; 
he’s treated me pretty ” Her breath 
came in another great heave; she nodded 
at the telephone. “Ring up the police or 
whatever’re the right people. I’ll tell you 
the name of his hotel—in a second. He’ll 
have left there now, but it may help them 
to get on his track. Go on, Uncle Ron. I 
mean it.” 

“Oughtn’t to let him have those securi- 
ties.” Her uncle walked to the telephone. 

““Weyport fourteen,” she heard him say. 

That was the town clerk’s private num- 
ber, wasn’t it? So the arrest would be 
organized by that little sn —— Her face 
sank between her hands; she began to cry 
silently, dazedly. She heard nothing with 
distinctness save presently her uncle’s 
request for the hotel name, which she gave 

im, and, ages afterwards, the telephone 
bell as he rang off. 

Then she stood up very suddenly, and 
made a step. 

“Upstairs,” she panted. “Feel awfully 
queer—can’t breathe properly.” 

“Here!” vociferated Morrit, springing 
from his chair. “A great prize-fighter like 
you couldn’t faint if Deuce! what a 
smash she’s gone!” 








“Feel pretty seasick,” admitted Veron- 
ica, an hour and a half later. White, ringed 
about the eyes, still in her kimono, she sat 
with Uncle Ron by the telephone. SButs 
she added, “I won’t lie down again till we 
have some news.” 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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Remember these Facts When 
‘You “Buy Cluto Lamps 


There is the same need for care in 
the selection of automobile lamps 
that there is in the selection of tires 
or any other motor car necessity. 
It pays to remember: 


1—That accuracy—far more difh- 
cult to obtain in working with 
glass than in working with 
metals—is necessary to secure 
proper headlight focus and to 
eliminate glare. 


2—That years of research work 
have been required to perfect 
the machines and processes 
used in the manufacture of 
accurate, dependable Mazpa 
automobile lamps. 


3—That the majority of well 
known cars have National 
Mazpa automobile lamps as 
standard original equipment. 


No car owner can escape the logic 
of these facts. You must conclude 


first, that accuracy is important, 
since the most accurate lamps are 
the ones most universally used; and 
second, that the research work is 
necessary, since the desired quali- 
ties could not have been obtained 
without it. 


Only Mazpa lamps have the 
benefit of the research facilities that 
brought them to their present per- 
fection. Only National Mazpa 
lamps have the name ‘‘National 
Mazpa”’ on the base. Be sure, there- 
fore, when next you buy an auto- 
mobile lamp that it has on its base 
the words ‘‘National Mazpa’’ and 
the correct Mazpa Lamp Number. 
National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, 304 Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Each of these labels represents a Sales Division equipped to give a complete lighting service. 
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A partial list of gasoline pas- 
senger cars on which National 
MazpA automobile lamps are 
installed as initial equipment: 
















































Allen Franklin Packard 
American Frontenac Paige 
Anderson oa Pilot 
Apperson fc Porter 
B Hees: Premier 
hcg Handley 
Bowman XK a R&V 
Buick "a Knight 
Back Haynes Reo 
Holmes ReVere 
Cadillac Hudson Renter 
Case Si 
Chalmers Jackson ee 
Champion : Sayers 
Kelsey Seneca 
Chandler ore 2 
Kline Kar Stanwood 
Cleveland : 
- Kurtz Stearns- 
Climber Knich 
Cole LaFayette Were 
Columbi Lincoln Stevens- 
colabienle) ee L ; Duryea 
Comet . Bae Studebaker 
Crawford = Maibohm _ Stutz 
Daniels Marmon Templar 
Davis Maxwell Tulsa 
Dixie Flyer Metz 9 
Dorris Mitchell Velie 
Dort Moon V ogue 
Earl Nash Misa st 
Elgin National Nid i 
ae alk estcot 
Elkhart Norwa Wills Sainte 
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NPN COEND 
EVABYN 
AUTO se KIT 


Carry a set of extra lamps 
in this handy kit in the 
side pocket of your car. 
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RGTAREX 


HOME DOUBLE ROLL 


IRONER 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES 
“WASHER 


i * 
*4 2 


HEN this gentleman calls at your home, invite him to enter. He has expert knowledge of the 
hardest work you have to do as a housekeeper. Washing and ironing, cleaning and dusting— 
these are his specialty. His methods are new. At one-third the cost in Time, in Money and in 
Labor, he can guarantee to you acleaner home, cleaner clothes and household linens and more of them. 


You will never regret listening to the message he brings you. In return for just a few 
minutes of your time he will give you hours—hundreds and thousands of hours—for rest, 
for recreation, for amusement and for self-culture. In fact, he will show how you can 
save 56-% days every year by the use of these electrical appliances. 


Give him the chance to mention the names of your own friends who will vouch for him. He is the 
personal representative of the leading electrical household appliance dealer in your neighborhood. Your 
entire life may be wonderfully changed by the things he will show you and tell you about the famous 
APEX Electric Suction Cleaner, the ROTAREX Electric Clothes Washer and the ROTAREX Home 


Double Roll Ironer, We invite you to write us for the name of our nearest distributor. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factory and General Offices: 1067 East 152nd Street 
Canadian Factory: Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Limited, 102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
DEALERS: Investigate the ‘‘Big Three’’—the only complete line manufactured by one company 


—the ROTAREX Clothes Washer, the APEX Suction Cleaner and the ROTAREX Home Double Roll Ironer ELECTRIC SUCTION 


We can use a few clean-cut men desiring to enter the selling profession. Previous selling experience Cc he 
unnecessary as we teach you our business under experts. If you can furnish good references, write us. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

She stared at a telegram in her lap: 

““Haven’t keys. So sorry. Will search 
on heath. Shall I advertise loss? D.” 

“Needn’t have ended up on a big lie, 
need he?” she asked wearily. ‘“‘For he 
can’t intend to brazen it out.’’ She looked 
at the telephone. “‘What a time they are 
letting us know! I expect he’s got away.” 

“More than likely,” said her uncle. 

“Aunt Nell was very decent over it, 
don’t you think?” 

The telephone bell raced. Uncle Ron 
reached for the receiver. 

“Jimmy? Well?” He listened for a 
while. “Right! See you directly.” He 
put back the receiver. “‘They got him, 
Veronica—at the hotel.” 

She nodded, bending her head. Uncle 
Ron turned impatiently to the telephone. 
The bell, starting when he hung up the 
receiver, had not ceased to ring. He 
jerked the receiver hook. 

The bell raced on. 

“Can’t they understand I’ve rung off!” 
He picked up the receiver. “ You—Ex- 
change! Why in blazes—eh? Oh, sorry.... 
Who? Colchester?’’ 

Veronica, with no further interest in the 
telephone, stooped and pulled at one of the 
woolen slippers on her stockingless feet, 
and got up. 

“Half a minute,” Uncle Ron said to her, 
the receiver at his ear. Soon after he spoke 
into the telephone. ‘‘Very smart of your 
police. Many thanks. I'll motor right 
over. 
He rang off, looking at Veronica. He 
had lost color considerably. 

““The Colchester police ” he said. 

But she moved her head in appeal. 

“Tell me later. I couldn’t understand 
now.” One of her feet turned over side- 
ways, and back, over and back, nervily. 
Her blue eyes had a heavy stare. “I feel 
as if’’—she passed her fingers across her 
eyes—‘‘as if I shan’t ever understand any- 
thing again. He’s numbed me, being so 
shameful to me.” 

She breathed hard through her nostrils. 
“Oh, Derek!” 

Uncle Ron stepped over and took her 





arm. 

“You'll understand—and feel lots bet- 
ter. No silly self-reproaches, mind, though 
we have made a rare hash of things. The 
Colchester police rang up to say that 
they’ve just collared a man who has my 
five hundred pounds, the securities and 
the bunch of keys. He confessed every- 
thing at once. He found the keys on the 
ground in Liverpool Street station, read 
the office address on the tab, and took the 
eight o’clock train to Weyport.” 

“When the pennies fell out—I gave 
someone no end of a welt!”’ 

Veronica laughed gayly, and then 
screamed, rocking in her uncle’s hands, 
which had gripped her above the elbows. 

“*Whoa!’’ Uncle Ronshook her. “Attend 
to me! Derek’ll be free in a day or two! 
Free! Understand that? He shall come be- 
fore the Weyport magistrates—before me! 
I'll take care the swindling charge isn’t pro- 
ceeded with. There’ll only be that police- 
man business. What’ll he get for that? A 
paltry few days! Understand?” 

ut Veronica had quite ceased to under- 
stand. 


PHOTO. BY HERBERT W. GLEASON, BOSTON, MASS. e 
F Teton Mountains, From a Small Area of Jackson's Lake, Wyoming 
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Uncle Ron laid her on the floor and 
shouted, ‘‘ Nell!’ 


ERONICA stood amid the miniature 

trees in the hall of the Hotel Remem- 
ber, with her eyes on the entrance doorway. 
The kitten of yore, stout in these days, 
purred somnolently yet anticipatingly at 
her feet. The arrival of Veronica meant 
that a plate of really choice viands would 
presently be placed before him. The plate 
appeared. Veronica spared one glance to 
note the commencement of the meal; then 
her eyes went back to the doorway. 

Derek was coming here to meet her, 
straight from the fourteen days’ imprison- 
ment which had been his sentence. She 
had not seen him since that evening when 
she left him outside Liverpool Street sta- 
tion, that evening before his arrest. She 
was now facing, in her own phrase, a de- 
cidedly strenuous sort of moment. In fact, 
from head to foot she was in a quiet 
tremble. She had engaged a private sitting 
room on the ground floor. She was within 
easy retreating distance of it as she waited, 
wishing she could retreat to it forthwith 
but believing that Derek would be fright- 
fully disappointed if he didn’t catch sight 
of her as soon as he reached the threshold 
of the hall. Now and again her quivery 
fingers touched her hair. It was “‘up”’ for 
the first time in honor of the occasion. 

Two taxis stopped outside. Wouldn’t be 
Derek—just yet. There was a little influx 
of people—of luggage—and there was 
Derek, trying to edge past, smiling at her, 
with his eyes simply dancing. 

She made a sign and slipped into the 
sitting room. Derek, following her, shut 
the door quickly; for Veronica, her fore- 
arms across her eyes, was crying—in great 
gasps. He took the forearms, kissed each, 
kissed the bandaged left-hand finger, and 
then parting the arms let them fold to- 
gether again behind his head while his 
cheek pressed against a hot, already soaked 
cheek. Whispering, coaxing, saying that 
she would make him cry as well, he strove 
to calm Veronica, strove to brace her 
body—a big body, maybe, but seeming 
pitifully soft and defenseless in this 
stress—against the shock of her sobs. 
Fairly soon the sobs grew less rapid, grew 
gentler; but minutes passed before a co- 
herent word came from Veronica. 

“Swine—I am! Treacherous swine! 
Derek! Oh-h, Derek, why don’t you fling 
me off—detest me?”’ 

He whispered many reasons, and after a 
little she moved her head and with a sound 
that would have been a groan but for hap- 
piness in it rested her lips on his. 

“But to think—of what I did!’”’ She 
had put back her head. Tears were welling 
in her eyes again. “To think ——” 

“Think of the great, black difficulty that’s 
gone!” retorted Derek enthusiastically, 
joyously. ‘‘Think of that, you dear love!”’ 

A smile wavered into her face at last. 

“There’s another great difficulty—nearly 
gone.” She held him still more tightly, 
with her cheek to his. “‘ Very nearly gone. 
Dad—he’s coming here directly. Dad 
says—what I did—was so—so appallingly 
not cricket that perhaps, if you’d care to 
accept me—as a sort of apology from him 
and mum—from all three of us, he’ll—let 
you have me.” 








THE RAZOR 


OWN BLADES 
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A few strokes on the strop— 


the blade is keen again 


A radical a departure as the first safety 
razor itself! No more of this spending 
good money for blades every little while! 
No more pulling and scraping to get the 
beard off with a half dull edge! 


Hundreds of thousands of men are 
turning to the Valet AutoStrop Razor— 
the razor that sharpens its own blades. 


A few strokes back and forth on the 
straight leather strop, and there’s a new 
keen edge for your morning’s shave. No 
knack needed! No bother! Strops, shaves 
and cleans without removing the blade. 


Every day in the week the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor gives that fine 
smooth shave—the kind that makes you 
smile when you stroke your chin. 


And the money-saving! More than 
a solid year of smooth, clean shaves are 
guaranteed from every $1.00 package of 
blades. Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
the Valet AutoStrop Razor for you today. 


Silver plated razor, strop, year’s 35 00 
supply of blades, in compact case a 
Now also in anickel plated model $ 1 00 
with strop and three blades for Er 


Strops and blades may also be bought separately. 


Saves constant blade expense 
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Whole grains 
steam-exploded. 


Puffed to 8 times 


normal size. 


One at Night 


One in the morning 


Make these all-day-long delights 


Puffed Grains are the supreme breakfast dainties. Never was 
cereal food made hal so enticing. 

But that isn’t all. Puffed Wheat in milk is a matchless dish 
for luncheon or for supper. 

Puffed Rice, crisped and lightly buttered, is an afternoon de- 
light. And on desserts, like ice cream, it tastes like bubbled 
nuts. 


Think what puffing does 


Puffed Grains are made by Prof. Anderson’s process. They 
are steam exploded—shot from guns. 

Every food cell is blasted. Over 100 million steam explosions 
are caused in every kernel. 

Digestion is made easy and complete. 
the whole grain is fitted to feed. 

Thus one gets whole-grain nutrition—16 needed elements. 
All can be assimilated. 


Every element in 


Puffed Grains are tidbits, flimsy and flavory. The texture 
is like snowflakes, the taste like toasted nuts. 


But, above all that, they are scientific foods—the best-cooked 
cereals in existence. 


Let children eat all they will. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


— ae: 
Mix With Fruits 
These toasted bubbles add 
a nut-like blend 


rs nec 
In Your Soups 
Airy, toasted wafers, 
ever ready 


The Quaker Oats ©mpany sole Makers 
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The Camper’s Coffee 


Ab ME the most important item of food 
on a camping expedition is coffee. There 
is nothing quite so stimulating or warming 
as a good cup of coffee in the morning or 
when you are tired. There is nothing in the 
world so unsatisfying as a bad cup of coffee. 
Badly made coffee always makes me sick. 
In the woods there is a long-standing argu- 
ment as to whether coffee or tea is better 
for a man after physical exertion. Per- 
sonally I prefer coffee. I believe that a 
majority of woodsmen, except in the far 
north, will agree with me. Up there they 
insist on tea. If you ever tasted the watery 
stuff they brew as coffee you would also 
insist on tea. 

On one trip in Nova Scotia the Indian 
guides tried to please us with coffee one 
morning. Just one taste and we drank tea 
for the rest of the trip. Every guide up 
there carries a teakettle on his back. In- 
stinctively he seems to know just when you 
are getting tired and suggests building a 
fire and “bilin’ kittle.”” We grew to like 
this, but my, how we did enjoy a cup of 
real coffee on the train when we started 
south! 

I have found that about one man in fifty 
knows how to make good coffee. I will 
take a chance on saying that about the 
same percentage of families have good 
coffee at their homes. I don’t know if this 
is due to carelessness or to the fact that 
they do not know what good coffee is. 

It requires very little more trouble to 
make good coffee than to make bad coffee. 
In a camp, of course, it is not practicable to 
have drip coffee or to use a percolator. 
But there are other ways. The main idea is 
to buy a very good blend of coffee to start 
with, and then use plenty of it. That old 
idea of using one tablespoonful of ground 
coffee to each cup won’t always work. I’ve 
often wanted to know who started that 
tradition anyway. It may do for some 
people, but it doesn’t suit me. I’ve found 
that it didn’t suit the fellows with me 
either. 

A better plan is to keep on using ground 
coffee until you have enough to make 
it as strong as you like. When you think 
you have enough I would even sug- 
gest that you use a little more. If you 
think it too strong for your health, why, 
drink less of it. But don’t spoil the coffee. 
Others may not be so particular about their 
health. A small cup of coffee is much bet- 
ter for you than two or three large cups of 
sweetened, muddy water. 

One of the best ways of making coffee 
over an ordinary fire is to fill the pot about 
three-quarters full of cold water. Pourina 
cupful or two of ground coffee, covering the 
water until you can no longer see it. Let 
this come to a boil. The moment it starts 
to boil over pour in a few spoonfuls of cold 
water with just a bare pinch of salt. Then 
set the pot to one side and let it simmer. It 
will settle as clear as wine. The longer it 
stands the stronger it will be. If you see 
traces of the oil of coffee on top of your cup 
you may know you have good coffee. 

Never heat coffee over or use the grounds 
a second time. Always make it fresh and 
have the pot clean. That’s the trick. 

By accident we discovered another good 
way once while on a boat. We had put 
ground coffee in the bottom of a pot to save 
trouble in the morning. In some way a 
little water had got in the pot, and the 
coffee had soaked all night, until the grains 
were swollen. The next morning we poured 
in cold water and boiled it in the usual way. 
The soaking had drawn the substance from 
the coffee and it was delicious. 

There is still another method, commonly 
employed around fishing shacks. I do not 
think it is so good as the others, but it has 
the advantage of speed. Place a cup and a 
half of ground coffee in the bottom of a pot 
and pour in enough boiling water to cover 
it—just at the moment it begins to boil. 
Let this set, and then pour in more hot 
water. Sometimes it works well and some- 
times it doesn’t. You’ll have to gamble. 

The tiny bit of salt helps any coffee— 
gives it a tang or snap. But don’t use too 
much. If in doubt don’t use it at all. 

I certainly would like to see all the camp- 
ers have a good time thissummer. They’ll 
do it, too—if they use plain common sense 
and don’t try to be Daniel Boone in two 
weeks, ¢ 
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Mange in Dogs 


Hs your bird dog or your house dog 
picked up a case of mange? If so go 
to a good veterinary. If you have none get 
one of the standard remedies. You can 
perhaps profit by a little knowledge of 
home treatment. An English veterinarian’s 
book recommends sulphur, two ounces, 
lard, two ounces, carefully rubbed in. A 
stubborn case would perhaps do better on 
one ounce oil of tar and twenty ounces of 
whale oil. Red mange, the skin disease 
which gives a red tint to the hair, is best 
treated, in the belief of that veterinary, by 
an application of one ounce of oil of juniper 
and four ounces of glycerin. The standard 
American remedies are good. 

It is no use to treat a dog for mange un- 
less you treat its bed also. Scald out the 
kennel thoroughly. When dry, swab it 
with a solution of an ounce of corrosive 
sublimate in a gallon of hot water. Move 
the dog to new quarters if possible, 


Silver Trout 


CEB we do not lack in improve- 
ments on Nature. A sporting journal 
points out that a considerable amount of 
the so-called silver-trout eggs were in proc- 
ess of shipment to Eastern states by gov- 
ernment authorities in exchange for the 
eggs of the brook trout of the East. The 
writer of the article is an angler of the state 
of Washington, and cautions Eastern stock- 
ers against having anything to do with the 
silver trout of the tributaries of the Colum- 
bia River. I do not know this fish, but it is 
said that it is a pygmy salmon, whose 
length when mature is only six or eight 
inches, and that the fish is utterly devoid 
of any game qualities. 

“As a game fish for a sportsman,” he 
says, “I should call him a flat failure, and 
as a food fish for real game fish worse than a 
failure. For such purposes a fish should be 
noncompetitive with the fish that he is 
intended to feed.” 

Indians point out that these silver trout 
“eat all the bugs up; by and by no trout 
in lake.” They have protested against the 
planting of this fish in some of the waters 
in the Northwestern country, where they 
fish for the larger native trout. The West- 
ern writer is of the belief that Eastern 
sportsmen ought to beware of experiments 
of this nature, because the introduction of 
a strange species might be quite hurtful 
rather than helpful. The name of the silver 
trout is alluring, and it seems too bad that 
the creature cannot live up to its cogno- 
men. Look before you leap in stocking a 
stream. Be sure you know what you want. 


The Trophy Supply 


NE taxidermist firm in an Eastern 

city—not one of the largest of Eastern 
cities either—reports the past year as the 
banner year in the entire life of the firm. 
It received for mounting, tanning or other 
treatment a total of 5567 pieces. The 
owner thinks that this year will run fifty per 
cent higher in totals. There were 768 deer 
heads, 500 deer hides, 81 bear hides, 150 fox 
skins, and a great amount of other smaller 
game. This firm received for mounting a bald 
eagle with a wing spread of six feet five inches 
which, incidentally, was taken by a hunter 
and poisoner in South Dakota. 

On the whole, it would seem that the 
demand on wild life for furs of every de- 
scription is greater now than ever was 
known, and there are more wholesale cam- 
paigns of poison, side hunts, vermin cam- 
paigns, and the like, being waged now than 
ever were known against all our wild game 
animals. We would have all the game we 
really would need if the game had any sort 
of a chance. Of course, these tremendous 
figures on the part of taxidermists indicate 
an abnormal amount of killing, rather than 
anormal amount of game supply. The last 
year of the buffalo on the Western plains 
turned out more hides than any other year 
in all the skin-hunting days. The next year 
there were none. 

In one trade paper I notice in one col- 
umn eight advertisements of poisons for 
use by trappers. This poison idea seems to 
have sprung up within the last three or 
four years. It is spreading very fast, under 
national government encouragement. Ain’t 
civilization wonderful? © ; 
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HASSLER PACIFIC COMPANY 
San Francisco Los Angeles, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. Portland, Oregon 


HASSLER COLORADO COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 
HASSLER OKLAHOMA COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
HASSLER DAKOTA COMPANY 
Fargo, North Dakota 
HASSLER TEXAS COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
HASSLER NEBRASKA COMPANY 
Omaha, Nebraska 
HASSLER MISSOURI-KANSAS CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
HASSLER IOWA COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 
HASSLER MINNESOTA COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 
HASSLER SOUTH-EAST CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. New Orleans, La. 
HASSLER ILLINOIS COMPANY 
Peoria, Illinois 
HASSLER WISCONSIN COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
HASSLER CHICAGO COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
HASSLER INDIANA COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
HASSLER KENTUCKY COMPANY 
Louisville, Kentucky 
HASSLER OHIO COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
HASSLER SALES AGENCY, INC. 
Richmond, Virginia 
HASSLER PENNSYLVANIA CO. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HASSLER NEW YORK COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y 
Plainfield, N. J. Ilion, N. Y 
Buffalo, N. Y. Kingston, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. Elmira, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Utica, N. Y. 
HASSLER NEW ENGLAND CO 


Boston, Massachusetts 
J. W. Pickavant & Co., Ltd. 
Birmingham, England 
(for British Isles) 





The famous 


Hassler action does it 


T is the unique Hassler design—that makes 
so much difference in the way your Ford 
or Dodge Brothers car rides. 


Hasslers cushion the bumps, check the up- 
throw and stop sidesway. They work on both 
upward and downward movements of the car 
body! And because Hassler Springs have been 
scientifically provided with the right degree of 
resilience for each model they do it thoroughly. 


Hasslers absorb the heavy jolts that might 
cause breakage. Nuts stay tight longer. Re- 
pair and up-keep costs are minimized. Tires 
are saved. Less fuel is used. 


To get Hassler results you must ride on Hass- 
lers. That’s why over a million cars. are 
Hassler-equipped. Try them ten days at our 
risk. Ask your dealer. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
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KARDEXING 
Your Records 
Will Increase Profit 


60,000 Up-to-date Users in 
Over 300 Lines of Business 


With records Kardexed, 50 to 75% of your 
clerks’ and executives’ time is saved. 
Kardex your perpetual inventory, sales, 
advertising, production, payroll, ledger 
and credit records—take them out of their 
boxes and loose-leaf books—make them 
fool-proof. You can Kardex your present 
record card or use up-to-date Kardex forms. 


When Kardexed, each record card is in its 
own transparent-tipped pocket—in sight 
always. Each steel unit Kardexes 500 to 
3,000 of any size record cards or ledger 
sheets. By using backs of card holders, 
this capacity is doubled and two sets of 
records are combined in one. Kardex 
units stack together to hold any number 
of cards—hundreds or millions. 


Write for KARDEX booklets. Send sam- 
ples of cards you now use or ask for new 
Kardex card forms. If not convenient to 
write a letter, use the coupon below. 


KARDEX 


Card Record and System Authorities 
217 Kardex Bldg., TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Visit displays at Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St., New York 
City; 233 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago; 213 Tremont 
Bldg., Boston; 461 Market St., San Francisco; 60 Front 
St. W., Toronto; 3 Holborn Viaduct, London; 10 Rue 
Notre Dame de Lorete, Paris. Branches in 72 cities. 
Look for Kardex in local telephone directory or ask your 


banker. 

District Managers Wanted 
Men who have earned more than $5,000 as 
District Managers, or $2,500 as Salesmen; write 
for booklet “Your Opportunity.” 
COUPON FOR CATALOG 
OF KARDEX EQUIPMENT 


Kardex, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Name — 





St. No. 








Allach your present card forms 
or check for new Kardex forms 


City 
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Color 


HAT is it in the nature and tempera- 

ment of certain races that makes 
them prefer certain colors? Why do Orien- 
tals select clear rich colors, and savages 
display a marked preference for brilliant 
hues? Centuries ago among the ancients 
there were schools of color. Green was dedi- 
cated to piety, black to intellect, white to 
inspiration and gold to understanding. 

The average person remains faithful 
throughout life to the color or colors he first 
preferred. In other words, certain colors 
attract certain individuals. People respond 
to color as plants do to the sun. We are 
told that the colors of the surrounding land- 
scape influence our lives by creating in us 
certain types of thought and varying de- 
grees of mental and physical activity. A 
plant would be seriously injured by being 
subjected to the same degree of light con- 
tinuously. The same thing is true of an 
individual, and for that reason the average 
person benefits largely through a change of 
environment which surrounds him with a 
new and different set of color waves. The 
city dweller who goes to the country and 
the ruralite who visits the city are likely to 
respond favorably to the changes in sur- 
rounding colors. 

The progress of civilization represents a 
slow advance from an understanding of 
simple truths and elementary principles to 
an attempt to master such mysterious 
forces as light and electricity. We have 
now come to the science of color, which 
subject presents a field of interesting possi- 
bilities. In addition to its use in the art of 
illumination color is being applied to the 
treatment of human disease. It is likely 
that before many years intelligent people 
will seriously consider the hygienic value 
of colored lights the same as they do the 
health factor in proper ventilation at the 
present time. In the past we demanded 
that light should be given us in sufficient 
quantity; in the future we shall insist that 
it be of proper quality. Some day we shall 
look back with amazement on our present 
lighting practice, which condemns most 
human beings to live and work in a dead 
level of color which not only impairs per- 
sonal efficiency but which injures human 
eyes and nerves. One reason for the health 
resulting from an outdoor life is that the 
individual is subjected to the ever-changing 
vibrations of Nature’s color rays. 

One of the pioneers in the rapidly ex- 
panding group of color scientists is Beatrice 
Irwin, whose research has been carried on 
in many parts of the world and whose work 
in this new art, or industry, has been recog- 
nized by various scientific and technical 
organizations. A talk with Miss Irwin de- 
veloped a number of points that will be 
likely to interest many people. 

There are three fundamental scales of 
color, reacting respectively on our physical, 
mental and nervous systems. Each one of 
these is divided, in turn, in accordance with 
its affective values, into sedative, recupera- 
tive and stimulant colors. Respiration is 
affected by color. The sedative colors in- 
duce deeper respiration; they soothe and 
calm us. The recuperative colors induce a 
more superficial or more even respiration; 
they equalize and refresh us. The stimulant 
colors excite a more rapid respiration; they 
quicken our activities. The sedative, re- 
cuperative and stimulant colors of the three 
systems are classified as follows: 


THE PHysIcCAL THE MENTAL 'THE NERVOUS 


SEDATIVE SEDATIVE SEDATIVE 
Lead Gray Olive Green Moonlight Blue 
Prune 
Terra Cotta 
Moss Green 
RECUPER- RECUPER- RECUPER- 
ATIVE ATIVE ATIVE 
Golden Brown Rose Madder Orange 
Turquoise Fawn Flame Rose 
Royal Blue 
Emerald Green 
STIMULANT STIMULANT STIMULANT 
Vermilion Violet Eau de Nil 
Chrome Mauve 
Citron 
Azure Blue 


The theory is that people lean toward 
those colors which represent qualities or 
aspirations in which they are deficient. The 
people of primitive races prefer the hard, 


brilliant, mental colors. Individuals or 
races handicapped physically show an 
affinity for the colors which represent phys- 
ical power, while as a general rule people 
who are highly materialistic turn to the 
nervous, or spiritual colors, which furnish 
the vibrations in which they are lacking. 

The retina of the eye, color scientists 
affirm, is capable of only three color sen- 
sations—blue, red and yellow. All other 
sensations result in combinations of these 
colors. Each eye has an individual appre- 
ciation of color; the left eye generally pre- 
fers physical and the right eye mental 
colors. The nervous or spiritual colors are 
actually intensities of vibration, and are 
discerned by most people in a diffused sen- 
sation rather than as an actual vision. Each 
individual responds more quickly to colors 
with which his own development is con- 
cerned. 

Many people are deeply affected by dis- 
plays of color without noting or analyzing 
the reaction on the human system. Certain 
colors make one draw a deep breath, as if 
one were drinking in those colors. Some- 
times we observe a color scheme that makes 
us hold our breath, or perhaps causes an 
involuntary exclamation. Frequently a 
vision of color unfolds before us, and the 
sensation causes us for an instant to remain 
speechless, and our eyes involuntarily close. 
Such is the effect on many urban dwellers 
when they view the pool of color which 
opens before them at the seashore after 
many months spent in the city. 

Red has been called a stimulant, blue a 
sedative and green an exhilarating color. 
The modern belief is that red can be re- 
cuperative, blue a stimulant and green a 
sedative, according to the composition of 
these three colors or their combination 
with other colors. It should be remembered 
that the terms “‘red,”’ ‘‘blue” and “green” 
are only symbols for long ranges of vibra- 
tory phenomena. 

The use of color in the preservation and 
restoration of health is gaining recognition 
in many quarters. Screens and color filters 
which absorb certain color rays and al- 
low other rays to pass through are being 
employed in the treatment of diseases of 
the eyes and the nerves. There are good 
reasons for the statement that a change of 


-color is often of as much benefit to an in- 


valid or convalescent as a change of air. 
The green of the ocean or of the woods is a 
physical sedative, soothing nerves and giv- 
ing fresh life to people who are mentally 
tired. In medicine, reds, greens and yel- 
lows are the most powerful in healing prop- 
erties. The records show that insomnia and 
dipsomania have been materially relieved 
by color treatments. Practically all the 
color cures are based on the therapeutic 
effect of light when filtered through color 
mediums. Since respiration is affected in 
different ways by different colors, it follows 
that color science may be used in the treat- 
ment of various nervous conditions, such 
as shell shock and other inflammatory 
nervous ailments. 

The most immediate use of color rays, 
however, is in the illumination of our homes, 
offices and public buildings. One author- 
ity says, “‘The lighting of the future which 
does not take into account the value of 
color effects may be likened to a scheme of 
decoration in black and white—a scheme 
that is sufficient and satisfactory only to 
those who are color-blind.” Since the ab- 
solute necessities of lighting, especially in 
the matter of quantity, have now been sup- 
plied, the time is opportune for the devel- 
opment of a decorative art in illumination. 
We have reached the day when we must 
have lighting artists as well as illuminating 
engineers. Lighting schemes in our homes 
and offices will be carried out in accordance 
with plans which take into account the 
effects of the light rays on health and effi- 
ciency. Most everyone is aware that 
opaque colors such as those on walls and 
ceilings exert an influence on the tempera- 
ment of people; luminous colors have far 
more decided affective powers than those 
which are nonluminous. A discriminating 
alliance of color with illumination is becom- 
ing a constructive necessity. 

Because of the large item of cost many 
people cannot afford to redecorate their 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


homes and offices at frequent intervals. 
However, when we acquire a better under- 
standing of color science and the applica- 
tion of its principles to illumination we 
shall be able to remove much of the de- 
pression caused by the monotony of light 
and color that now surrounds us. The 
rooms in our homes will radiate sedative, 
recuperative or stimulant colors, according 
to their location and use or the demands 
of any occasion. The color schemes in 
bedrooms will be sedative and recupera- 
tive, while hall entrances and reception 
rooms, instead of being somber, will be 
alive with stimulant colors. 

In the future illumination will no longer 
be the outcome of mechanical minds. In 
considering every lighting scheme the en- 
gineer or artist will carefully consider the 
psychological as well as the physiological 
value of color. Though we shall have dif- 
fused, semi-indirect lighting for the first 
or general installation, we shall also have 
side lights—possibly globes sunk in the 
wall—to give us color effects. Though 
the primary installation will be tinted to 
produce the proper vibratory color values 
in a room, the tint will be so delicate as to 
be unobtrusive. The globes or lamps pro- 
ducing the color effect will be likely to be 
located in natural recesses of shadow, and 
if such do not exist in a room they can be 
created by masses of silk, which has high 
reflective value. The impression received 
should be from the color itself rather than 
from the fixture. In future lighting instal- 
lations, especially in ballrooms, pools of 
colored light will be installed in the floor 
under glass translucencies. 

In the to-morrow of lighting, when color 
rays will have become an important factor 
in most illumination schemes, careful at- 
tention will be given to seeing that the 
colors in the plan are well balanced. For 
example, if a room is worked out in sedative 
gray for the first or primary installation, 
the illumination engineer will see that the 
secondary installation consists of such 
colors as recuperative orange and stimulant 
green. Lighting installations which com- 
pletely eliminate shadows will be regarded 
as bad engineering, especially in sick rooms. 
Shadows reduce monotony and relieve eye- 
strain. In schemes where the light is re- 
flected through a room from pools in the 
floor the owner will be able to change the 
color of each pool whenever he desires. 

The whole subject of the color qualities . 
of light is intensely interesting, and will 
prove a fruitful field of study for investi- 
gating minds. Let those who deny that 
color rays have an effect on people prove 
the strength of their opinion by experi- 
menting first with animals. One simple 
test is to climb the fence of a pasture and 
wave a red flag at an observing bull. 

There is much we have yet to learn 
concerning light and its effect on life. Com- 
pared with the lower animals man is pos- 
sessed of limited powers of vision. Above 
the absolute zero of temperature all bodies 
continuously radiate rays of light, invisible 
to humans, except when reénforced by 
daylight, but doubtless perceptible to many 
animals and birds. The phosphorescent 
qualities of the eyes of a cat, so apparent 
at night, doubtless enable the animal to 
see the invisible rays that all objects emit. 
The cat can clearly see the outlines of the 
bodies of other animals in the black of 
night, whereas human eyes would not be 
able to discern the long wave radiations 
from these same objects at all. 

Some day there will be rooms dedicated 
to certain color schemes, so that regardless 
of season or location the dweller in the city 
will be able to surround himself with the 
green of the forest or the blue of the sea. 

Eventually, when women understand 
the full value of color as a force of attrac- 
tion, men will be more helpless than ever 
in resisting the artifices of the fair sex. In 
that day many people will surround them- 
selves, physically and mentally, with coloxs 
whose potencies they desire. Also, in the 
future, we shall profit greatly through our 
better understanding of how colorful Na- 
ture, codperating with climate, has molded 
the temperaments of peoples and largely 
lig: the destinies of the races of the 
earth. 
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SEIBERLING 
CORDS 


From Bead to Bead— 
the Same Tough Tread 


When your wheel drops into a rutor grazes a curb, 
your tire is all tread. 


If the side-wall of your casing has less resistant 
qualities than good tread qualities, it is right there 
and then that you pay for any real or assumed saving 
by the use of somewhat less expensive side-wall 
material. 

Seiberling Cords have the same kind of rubber— 
“‘tread-stock’”’, we call it—from bead to bead. It is 
thicker, of course, at the center, where most of the 
wear comes, but is one and the same tough piece 
throughout—built to take the hard rubs and the hard 
knocks and the sharp stones and bits of glass with 
least injury. 

There is no joining of two pieces of surfacing ma- 
terial, so that there can not be any separation of the 
tread from the side-wall such as you often notice in 
looking at a car standing by the curb. 

This one Seiberling Cord feature is a good illustra- 
tion of the principles you'll find in all other points of 
construction, which will be fully explained in sub- 
sequent advertisements. 


a a ee 
SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


“CORDS ONLY”: Seiberling Tires are Cords only. 
All Tires, Tubes and other products carrying the Seiber- 
ling name and trade-mark are of one grade only—as 
good as we can make it. 


SEIBERLING TUBES: Seiberling Tubes, like Seiber- 
ling Cords, are of “‘one grade only, as good as we can 
make it”. They are heavy, large tubes, of long-lived 
“pure gum, floating stock”’, and should last as long’ as 
the casing itself. 





‘*A Tire that Will be 
Known Everywhere’’ 


TO TIRE DEALERS: Seiberling 
Cords and Tubes are distributed 
through regular retail channels. We 
desire to establish connections with 
good business men who agree with 
us that high-grade products, a policy 
of selected and not closely com- 
petitive distribution, and service to 
the user form the right basis for a 
lasting and mutually profitable re- 
lationship. Write or wire Seiberling 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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Prize French Recipes 


From Hotel Ritz, 
with American perfections 


EARS ago, a famous chef from Hotel Ritz in 
Paris came to the Van Camp kitchens. He had 
won prizes in French culinary contests. And 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. he brought his finest recipes for Soups. 


CONCENTRATED But here we employ scientific cooks—men with 
xe) M j.4 5@) college training. We use exacting methods. Mate- 
rials are selected by analysis. Countless blends are 
e tested to get the ideal flavor. 
‘@) ( f Then every detail is fixed in the formula. So every 
F soup is always like the model soup adopted. 
: ee And here, to get the home flavor—to make the soups 


as you would—we employ a Domestic Science expert 
of nation-wide repute. 


Combined skill 


So the chef made up his recipes. Our culinary experts 
studied months to perfect them. The final result was 
soups much finer than one ever makes by guess. 


Those Van Camp Soups are now delighting millions. 
They bring to homes the finest soups produced—a 


Other Van Camp Products Include new conception in exquisite flavors. 
Pork and Beans Try them, in fairness to yourself and us. One serving 
Spaghetti will induce you to adopt Van Camp’s. And it will 
Evaporated Milk induce you, we think, to try some other examples of 
Peanut Butter our matchless cookery. 
Chili Con Carne : i , ; 
; They will come to you from the finest kitchen in 
Salad Dressing ) . 

the world, from master cooks; and you'll enjoy them. 

Mustard Dressing : 
Catsup, Ete., Etc. As a test ask your grocer to send you Van Camp’s 


Tomato Soup today. 


Van Camp 


Ss 
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HENRY GETS AN ASSIST 


worst of all insults, burned the ball through 
with everything he had. 

“No use,” said Henry finally. ‘‘The fast 
ball ain’t there. I can throw harder’n that 
with my left hand, and I never used it for 
slingin’, either.” 

At this the boy caved in, covering up his 
discomfiture with a sickly attempt at a 
smile. 

“How old d’you say you was?’’ Henry 
asked, putting his mitt on again. 

“‘Nineteen—uh—that is, almost,’”” Mc- 
Cormick answered. 


“Atta boy!’’ yelled Henry loudly. 
“Te’s see what yuh got! C’mon, boy, 
shoot!” 


That evening McCormick approached 
Manager Barnes in front of the hotel. He 
was a very much discouraged youngster. 

“Say,” he said, ‘can’t you make that 
old bum lay offa me? He thinks his job 
consists of ridin’ me all the time. If he 
pe cut it out I’m through. I’ll quit the 
Co) 


“Suit yourself, son,” Barnes replied, 
blowing smoke rings. ‘‘But remember, 
you asked for work. I never sent out any 
searching parties to find you, did I?” 

“ Aw, say ” the kid began. 

“Now, wait a minute,’’ Barnes con- 
tinued. ‘What you need is to keep still 
and learn something from the old bum.” 

“Why, he wouldn’t tell me anything if 
his life Hi 

“Yes, he would,” Barnes cut in. “He 
told me a while ago he thought you had 
the stuff. And listen! If anybody in the 
world can make a pitcher outa you, old 
Henry Hammond’s the guy to do it. Now 
hem run along to bed and do what you’re 
told.” 

Began, then, a thorough course of school- 
ing for pitchers. Young Charley McCor- 
mick did not get into another game for 
three weeks, even to finish a loser. The 
reason was that after his forenoon workout 
and another session in the afternoon before 
game time he was so utterly weary he had 
nothing left. An hour every morning he 
worked at fielding bunts and hard ground- 
ers, playing every ball as if a pennant de- 
pended on it. Barnes swung the bat and 
old Henry Hammond egged him on. A 
half hour every morning he worked on a 
snap shot to first base, the only variation 
being a shot to third, also for the purpose 
of picking a runner off the bag. 

Another half hour he spent pitching to 
Hammond, learning to put his weight into 
every ball. This was the only phase of the 
task over which old Henry was not enthu- 
siastic. 

“The kid will be a world-beater fieldin’ 
his position,’ he confided to Barnes. 
“And he can take a runner offa first or 
third now with anybody. But he can’t 
throw as hard as Bryan tried to keep from 
bein’ President of the U. S. A.” 

“He’s gotta throw, though, to be a 
pitcher,’ and Barnes grinned. 

“So I’m gonna make a slow-baller outa 
the kid.” 

“Yeah, but even a slow-baller has got 
to have something else,’’ said Barnes- 

“This kid will have a slow ball,’’ Henry 
replied, ‘“‘and for a change of pace he'll 
have a slower one. You watch him!”’ 

Barnes watched him. He saw Henry 
show the boy how to hold his fingers to 
throw a slow ball. He saw him demon- 
strate the body action, the shoulder mo- 
tion and the position of the feet. He saw 
Henry show the kid a fast motion for a 
slow ball, and a slow motion for the same 
delivery. When all these were mastered 
he watched the old ketcher show the boy 
how to throw a slow curve, as well as a 
slow straight ball that floated on the air 
like a cork on a canal. 

The longer they worked the more enthu- 
siastic old Henry became. The boy went 
into his task with a dogged perseverance; 
but Henry, laboring just as hard, was 
strangely jubilant for one of his years and 
gnarled experience. What Barnes did not 
notice was a growing affection on the part 
of Henry Hammond for young McCor- 
mick. The kid had dropped his resentment, 
but held aloof from the old-timer as if 
while tolerating the discipline and school- 
ing he did not intend to let anybody think 
he liked it or his teacher. He had taken 
the chip off his shoulder, but he seemed to 
carry it handy in his pocket. Old Henry 
went about his work in a benign manner 
that took no notice of the boy’s feelings. 








(Continued from Page 39) 


Presently Barnes began to be impatient. He 
was carrying McCormick as an extra, and 
one salary more in the minors makes a 
difference. 

“Say, Henry,” said the manager, “isn’t 
that kid about ready with his slow ball?”’ 

“Just about,’’ Henry replied. ‘I was 
goin’ to ask you to use him in the morning 
game on the Fourth.’ 

“Good enough! We'll give him a chance. 
If he can come through—fine! If he can’t 
it’s curtains for him,”’ said Barnes. ‘‘He’s 
costin’ us money.”’ 

“He'll deliver,’’ Henry declared con- 
fidently. ‘‘And say, Mike,” he added after 
a moment, ‘‘I didn’t tell yuh about this 
boy. But since the papers told about me 
some time back ad 

“Yes, and I told them, and it helped 
boost the crowds,’’ Manager Barnes inter- 
rupted. 

“Well, you can tell ’em that this kid 
is old Charley McCormick’s boy,” said 
Henry quietly. 

“What?’’ Barnes almost yelled. Henry 
nodded. ‘“‘Gangway, gangway! Lemme 
get toatelephone! I'll tell the papers that, 
and we won’t be able to hold the crowds!” 

Barnes hustled off toward the ball-park 
office. Managers in the minors have to 
think of many things other than hits and 
errors. 

The youngster did deliver, thanks to 
some hard hitting and good fielding behind 
him, brainy support by old Henry Ham- 
mond, and his own sharp fielding. A great 
crowd was out rooting for him and Henry, 
before the other Tots. He was a happy 
kid that evening. 

“Not so bad, not so bad,’ conceded 
Henry when McCormick asked him how 
he had done. ‘‘You were not as good as 
you will be with another game or two under 
your arm.” 

The boy swore at the ketcher under his 
breath, denouncing him for an old crab. 
But he changed his tune soon afterward 
when Manager Barnes told him that Ham- 
mond had asked to have him as his room- 
mate for the coming road trip. He hunted 
up the old ketcher. 

‘Say, I’m much obliged,” he said awk- 
wardly. ‘‘The boss just said you wanted 
me to bunk with yuh on the trip, and I'll 
be glad to. Mighty nice of yuh.”’ 

“Forget it!’’ Henry replied. 

“But, Henry,” said the boy, “‘is this 
stuff in the paper here I’ve just read, 
about you and my dad, right? Did you 
used to ketch him?” 

“Don’t know what the paper says,’ 
Henry replied. “But many’s the game 
I’ve been in there with old Charley Mc- 
Cormick.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me about it long 
ago?”’ 

“Never just got around to it, I guess. 
Why? What difference does it make? This 
is a different league.” 

“Nothing, except I’ve sworn I’d never 
be friends with any friends of my old 
man,” the boy said bitterly. 

Henry thought a long time before he 

replied. 
“There’s more’n one kind of friend, 
boy.” 
Henry learned by judicious questioning 
why the boy was trying to become a base- 
ball player. McCormick told, a little at a 
time, how his father had left his mother 
when he was a baby, and had later died 
somewhere in the Northwest. His mother, 
he said, had kept him in school because she 
did fairly well with a little millinery shop 
she owned in Woonsocket. She even sent 
him to college for one year. But then 
business got bad and he had to drop out. 
Now she was barely able to get by herself. 
In fact he wanted to make as much money 
as he could, to repay her and take care of 
her. It was a rough job though. Henry 
betrayed no knowledge of his own. 

“But why did you wanta play ball?” 
he asked. 

“High wages. Anyway, everybody said 
a good ball player could make a lot of 
money.” 

“Good ones, yeah,” Henry grunted. 
“But most of ’em don’t keep it.”’ 

“Well, I’m gonna get into the big 
leagues, or quit and go into something 
where I can get over,” the boy declared. 
“T’ve got to make good and make money 
both, that’s all. My mother’s not gonna 
be thrown down by two men of the same 
name, not if I know it.” 





His blue eyes flashed and his jaws set as 
he spoke, but Henry did not notice. He 
was blowing his nose, and when he fin- 
ished that he had to clear his throat. 

“Wine!” he said finally, in a voice that 
may have been a little husky. ‘‘That’s the 
stuff, boy! I’mfor yuh. But don’t be too 
rough on your old man, son. He was one 
good guy.” 

He slapped McCormick on the shoulder 
and walked away. 

Young Charley McCormick won four 
games in a row on the road for the Tots, 
and fans and newspapers all over the Mid- 
dle West talked of the new edition of 
McCormick and Hammond. It was a big- 
ger sensation than that caused by the 
effort of Peeka-boo Veach’s boy to break 
into baseball at Indianapolis, where the 
old-time slugging second baseman got his 
start. On the way back to Terre Haute 
Henry Hammond asked Manager Barnes 
for permission to take two days off. Barnes 
was reluctant, but agreed when Henry sug- 
gested he might be able to sell a pitcher to 
one of the big-league managers. 

“Ross?”’ asked Barnes. 

“ Nope.” 

“Not Smith?” ‘ 

““Well, mebbe,’’ Henry said. 

“Who, then?”’ p. 

“Why, prob’ly McCormick.” - 

‘“‘Who’re you kiddin’, Henry? That 
swell-headed kid can’t pitch for marbles.” 

“But you’d sell him, wouldn’t yuh, 
Mike?” 

“Sure, but if he ever gets to the big time 
he’ll blow like a toy balloon in a baby’s 
hands.” 

Henry did not pause to argue the point, 
but took his two-day vacation. He jour- 
neyed to St. Louis, and forgathered with 
Bill Higgins, manager these many years 
of the Royals. Traditionally strong and 
traditionally winners, the Royals were 
fighting their way to another pennant and 
another world series. Bill Higgins, a rough 
character of the days when baseball was 
played on the diamond instead of in the 
sport pages and the movies, was an old 
friend of Henry. He had played third base 
for years on the club for which McCormick 
and Hammond had worked. Higgins was a 
quick-spoken, cocksure fellow. 

“Don’t need any,’’ was his answer to 
Henry’s query about pitchers. 

‘‘ Also you don’t need to breathe,’’ Henry 
countered. 

“ Air’s free,’ said Higgins, and laughed. 
“But listen, Henry, why don’t you see 
Charley Earle? He needs pitchers terrible, 
and would buy if you tipped him off to 
something good.” 

Henry Hammond unbosomed_ himself 
then at great length. He included several 
facts, among them the fact that he had 
never delivered Higgins a lemon; also the 
fact that he knew a pitcher when he saw 
one; also the fact that every cussed one of 
the pitchers he had tipped off to Higgins, 
four in all, had made good. 

“T ain’t arguin’ any o’ them things, 
Henry,” Higgins said. ‘All I’m sayin’ is 
I don’t need a pitcher. Go see Charley 
Karle.” 

“But you do need this one,” Henry in- 
sisted patiently. He proceeded then to sell 
his goods. ‘“‘Why don’t yuh ask me what 
I’ve got?”” he demanded. ‘‘Tell me yuh 
don’t want it when you don’t know what 
it is! Listen! Suppose I told yuh I got the 
pitcher yuh may need to win this here 
series this fall. What then, hey?” 

“1’d have to laugh, Henry. I got eleven 
pitchers now.” 

“You wouldn’t laugh near as loud as 
people laugh when they think about yuh 
gettin’ into the series again,” declared 
Henry, warming to his task. “Lemme tell 
yuh something, Bill. If you’d think about 
this series before the darn games was starin’ 
yuh right in the face mebbe your club 
would win once in a while.” 

“T never noticed you leadin’ any ball 
clubs into the series,” said Higgins, hotly 
resentful. 

“No, but that ain’t no sign I can’t lead 
one little idea up to a series and make it 
work.” 

“Oh, well, what yuh got on your chest? 
Shoot! But I’m not gonna buy, and you 
can make up your mind to that.” 

“Listen, Bill! I’mgonnasell youapitcher. 
Le’s look at this thing a minute. You got 
eleven pitchers,’ Henry began slowly. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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The trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE 


A policy bearing 
the trademark of 
the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company 
is an absolute 
cuarantee that the 
financial loss by 
fire will be repaid. 
Furthermore, this 
company reduces 
chance of fire, for, 
AtmNOmeX tla Cost, 
the Hartford offers 
its policy-holders 
the co-operation of 
trained Fire Pre- 
vention Engineers. 
Over a century of 
business integrity 
testifies to the 
Hartford’s ability 
and willingness to 
fulfill its promises. 


There’s a Hartford agent near you 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
and the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company write practically every 
form of insurance except life. 
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a[hee spontaneous and widespread enthusiasm accorded 
the new 1922 model Eureka has strengthened our belief 
that this improved Eureka is the finest vacuum cleaner 
engineering skill has yet produced. 


Of the thousands who have already seen the new model 
since its introduction, none, we are convinced, had ever 
witnessed such an amazing demonstration of deep, 
thorough cleaning power, effortless operation, and ease in 
using attachments to clean portiéres, mattresses, and 
upholstered furniture. 


For the new Eureka embodies sound refinements of design 
and construction that make it even more efficient, more 









Winner of Grand Prize at Pan- == 
ama-Pacifie Exposition; at 
Brussels; at Milan; and Paris. 
Highest Award at Amsterdam. 


dependable, more beautiful and easier to use than any 
previous model—yet the previous Eurekas were awarded 
more international grand prizes and highest awards of merit 
than all other portable electric cleaners combined! 


See the superb new Eureka in operation! Observe the effect 
of its many refinements and improvements! Watch how 
quickly the most deeply embedded dirt is removed—how 
easily lint, hairs, and surface litter are swept up—how 
simply the attachments are connected and how perfectly 
they utilize the unsurpassed suction ! 


Eureka dealers will gladly make just such demonstration of 
the new model. Write us for name of the one nearest you. 


EurexKaA Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England 


(32) 
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Nozzle cut away to show 

how the Eureka suction 

cleans the thickest rug to 
its entire depth 





The detachable sweep ac- 
tion brush can be instantly 
snapped into position 


VACUUM CLEANER this 


(Continued from Page 71) 
“Byery durn one of ’em’s a fast-ball pitcher, 
right or left hander. Is any one of the lot 
a slow-ball pitcher?” 

“Why, I wouldn’t have a man on my 
club that couldn’t throw a slow ball!” 
Higgins exclaimed. 

“Throwin’ a slow one don’t make a man 
a slow-ball pitcher,”’ said Henry with con- 
viction. ‘I’m talkin’ about a slow-ball 
pitcher. Now listen! Have you figured on 
the teams yuh may have to play in this 
series? I’ll answer that myself. They tell 
me the Whales are done, leavin’ the Ter- 
riers and the Red Men to fight it out. Well, 
look at them two teams.” 

_ “Sumpin to look at, I’ll say!” muttered 

Higgins. 

“Oh, I don’t know! Wouldn’t yuh say 
they’re both free-swingin’ clubs? Neither 
one’s got a real smart hitter on it. Every 
durn one of ’em likes to lay back and take 
his swing from his heels to hell an’ gone. 
Ain’t that right?” 

“Yeah,” Higgins admitted grudgingly. 

“Well, that’s why I’m sellin’ yuh a slow- 
ball pitcher.” 

“Who said you was sellin’ me a slow- 
ball pitcher?”’ Higgins demanded warily. 

“T did. And I’ve got two more things 
to say before we make a deal. You're 
gonna sign me up so’s to have me eligible 
for the series. Go ahead now and laugh, 
before I finish what I’m sayin’ !’’ He paused 
while Higgins let out a yell. Then he con- 
tinued. ‘This boy I’m gonna sell yuh is 
a little, undersized, left-handed slow-baller. 
His name”—and here he paused again, 
while Higgins held up both hands in hor- 
ror—‘‘his name,’’ Henry continued, ‘‘is 
McCormick—Charley McCormick.” 

He eyed Higgins closely and Higgins 
stared at him in disbelief. 

“Why, Charley’s gone long ago—passed 

out!” Higgins began. 
“That’s right,” Henry agreed. “His 
boy.” 
They were silent for some little time, 
Higgins thinking back into the past, Henry 
into the future. 

“McCormick and Hammond,” said Hig- 
gins soberly. ‘McCormick and Hammond, 
Waddell and Schreck, Brown and Kling, 
Young and Criger, and—McCormick and 
Hammond. Henry, that’s been a long 
while.” 

When Henry Hammond took the night 
train back to Terre Haute the next evening 
he had sold Bill Higgins one pitcher and 
one ketcher, to be kept up the sleeve as an 
ace for the series in which they were sure 
to take part. Higgins agreed to say nothing 
of the deal publicly, and Henry resolved to 
mention it to no one but Mike Barnes, the 
Tots’ manager. 

At home with the club, he obtained 
Barnes’ agreement to keep the news from 
young McCormick, with the thought that 
the boy would develop better and be more 
likely to escape swelled head if he knew 
nothing of the sale. 

Then began the second phase of Charley 
McCormick’s education. If he had thought 
he had been hazed, the boy must have 
decided that the next three weeks was one 
continuous tornado. The work he had 
done on joining the club seemed play com- 
pared to what he went through now. Never 
was a more relentless taskmaster than old 
Henry Hammond. At home and abroad, 
morning and afternoon, the boy toiled to 
meet the exacting demands of the old 
ketcher. Besides laboring manfully to de- 
velop his stuff, as Henry called it, MeCor- 
mick started three games of his own, and 
slow-balled his way to victory in two of 
them. 

More than that, he finished two games 
in which a pair of the Tots’ speed boys had 
been knocked out of the box. 

McCormick could not help boiling over 
under the strain. Once during the late 
innings of a game he decided to use his 
own judgment in pitching to a batter in- 
stead of relying on Henry. He shot a fast 
ball, or what was intended to be a fast 
ball, when Henry had asked him for a slow 
curve. The hitter looked it over without 
offering to swing, but Henry turned to the 
bench and wigwagged Barnes to call in 
another pitcher from the bull pen. 

“What’s the big idea?” demanded 
McCormick sullenly, on the bench when 
the inning ended. 

“Wanted yuh to take time out where 
yuh could remember who gives the sig- 
nals,” replied Henry laconically. 

“Where do you get off, yuh big stiff? 
Only guy on this club can tell how to pitch 
to a hitter?” ; 
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Henry ignored him then, but that night 
he reminded the boy very pointedly, but 
without heat, that the way to get ahead in 
baseball is to play the game according to 
orders. Next morning Charley was still 
rebellious. 

“Field ’em yourself, old-timer,’’ he called 

airily when, in fielding practice, Henry was 
driving him harder than ever, handling 
bunts for throws to first and third. “If you 
wasn’t so old and stiff you could pick ’em 
up yourself, right tltere by the plate.” 
_ “Come on, get this one!” yelled Henry, 
ignoring the remark. Charley came up 
fast, scooped the ball on the jump and made 
a snap shot to third. Then, standing near 
the plate, he said: 

“I’m wise to you, yuh big stiff. If you 
wasn’t dead from the neck down yuh could 
move around fast enough to field ’em your- 
self. I don’t see yuh makin’ Ross and Smith 
ae the big fellows field your bunts for 


“No, and I don’t see him tryin’ to chase 
them into any big leagues either, you little 
tramp!’’ barked Barnes, who was hitting 
to the infielders. “‘Go on back out there, 
now, and do what you’re told!” 

Henry said nothing. McCormick cooled 
off before the day was over, but, like a 
spoiled child, did not take the trouble to 
apologize. Shortly after that Barnes broke 
the news to the youngster that he had been 
sold to the Royals, to report the first week 
in August. Henry was not around at the 
time, and did not see Barnes until late in 
the evening. 

“Told the kid this afternoon,” said 
Barnes. 

“Yeah? How’d he take it?” 

“Wanted to laugh or cry or something. 
Finally started to kiss me, but I walloped 
him one.”’ 

“Where is he?”’ asked Henry. 

“Don’t know.” 

Henry started a search for McCormick, 
going first to a rooming house where the 
boy had been living, and then to the hotel 
pool room downtown where the younger 
ball players loafed. Charley was not there, 
and neither was any other of the Tots’ 
line-up. It was an hour before Henry 
found him with some of the younger and 
wilder Tots in a bootlegging drug store on 
the outskirts of Terre Haute. He had 
almost to carry the boy out and drag him 
home. 

There was one other occasion of the same 
sort. It came 4 month later when the pair 
had been sitting on the Royals’ bench day 
after day until they were in danger of wear- 
ing out the seats of their uniforms. They 
were rooming together, and Charley had 
been behaving himself, realizing that old 
Henry had been responsible for his oppor- 
tunity in the majors. One night the boy 
went out alone. Henry found him at mid- 
night in a soft-drink saloon, drinking harder 
oank than were sold when all drinks were 

ard. 

““Won’ lemme have a chansh,’’ Charley 
was complaining to a small group of new 
friends. ‘‘Get me up here ’ith a splend’ 
record in Shentr’] League, but won’ lemme 
pish. Make me sit roun’ all day. Never 
throw a ball.” 

Once more Henry dragged him home. 
This time he gave him a sharp lecture, 
for McCormick was rebellious. 

“And last of all, I’ll say this,” Henry 
concluded: ‘‘You’re a little runt. You’ve 
got no build, no weight, no constitution. 
Now, listen! I knew your dad, and he was 
a pal of mine. Never told yuh that before, 
but he was. Your dad was a strappin’ big, 
powerful fellow. Throw a ball through a 
brick wall. That’s why I can ketch your 
fast one barehanded. But he was a big man. 
He tried this same stuff you’re tryin’, and 
it licked him—licked him cold. See? If you 
was the man he was you’d still get licked 
by the booze. See? You've got to cut it 


out. 

“And while we’re at it, kid, lemme tell 
yuh this: If you was the man he was you 
e’d throw a fast one like his. But you’re 
not. That’s why I had you work on ’at 
slow ball. It’s all you’ve got, and it ain’t 
enough to keep you up here in the big 
time. You wanted to come up, and I’ve 
brung yuh. You can stay a while if you’re 
good. See? If you’re not you're through, 
that’s all.” 

It was the longest single speech Henry 
ever made, and probably the most effec- 
tive, for young Charley McCormick walked 
the chalk from that time on. He and Henry 
journeyed out to the Royals’ park every 
day for morning practice and went through 
workouts faithfully. Afternoons, they sat 
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A pe OSE Tartars—your garters! 
Hungrily, tirelessly gnawing 
away till through goes the fabric— 
down goes the run—into the dis- 
card go your loveliest stockings. 


No need to have garter runs; for 
the cross stitch in 





HOSIERY 


STOPS THE GARTER RUN 


Never can a run pass the cross stitch below the 
garter top—to ruin the hosiery—to embarrass the 
wearer. 

True Shape Hosiery is beautiful, close-fitting, 
long-wearing; yet the price is moderate. 


Ask at the store for 


True Shape No. 564 


True Shape Hosiery is also made for men and children. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 


or ee you insist on the 
<all| HADE TRUE SHAPE dia- 
cas ot mond on each pair. 


HOSIERY CO. 


Wherever you are, 
you'll be sure of ho- 
siery satisfaction if 


TRUE SHAPE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The only vise 
removable from base 
for continuous work 





The ‘‘Yankee’’ Vise means more 
speed—greater accuracy. Lock 
the work in the vise just once. You don’t 
have to remove the work from the vise 
until the entire job is completed. 


When you carry the work from bench 
to drill press, to milling machine, and so 
on, simply lift the vise, work and all, off 
the swivel base. 


No matter how or where you place a 
“*Yankee’’ vise, perfect alignment is as- 
sured—because bottom, sides and ends 
are machined true. 


“YANKEE”? VISES 
with swivel base (detachable) 


Vise is quickly released from base by turning a set 
screw. Can be locked in any desired position on 
base simply by moving the cam-throw lever at side. 
Hardened steel block, with V-shaped grooves, holds 
round or irregular work. 


With Swivel Base 
No. 1994—Body, 10% in. long; 4 in. wide. Jaws open 4 in.; 


depth 21% in. 
No. 1993—Body, 744 x 234 (wide) x 3 in. Jaws open to 
3Y% in. 
No. 1992—Body, 474 
to 11546 in. 
Some Other No. 1991—Body, 354 x 1144 (wide) x 1% in. 


to 1% in. 

“YANKEE” Tools i rie 
Without Swivel Base 5 7 

As above: Nos. 994, 993, 992, 991. 


“YANKEE” Plain Screw-drivers will 
not turn in handle 

Even if you clamp a “Yankee” Plain Screw- 
driver in a vise, set a wrench on the handle 
and pull with all your might, yet the blade 
won’t turn in the handle. 

Stand hard use, and even abuse. 
specially tempered steel. 
No. 90—Standard style. Blades 11% to 30 in. 
No. 95—Cabinet style. Blades 21% to 151% in. 


x 2 (wide) x 2M4e in. Jaws open 


Jaws open 


Spiral Screw-drivers 

Quick Return Spiral Serew- 
drivers 

Ratchet Screw-drivers 

Ratchet Hand Drills 

Ratchet Bench Drills 

Ratchet Chain Drills 

Automatic Push Drills 

Ratchet Tap Wrenches 
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Blades of 


YANKEE 
foo 2 
Book’ 


Dealers everywhere 
sell ‘“‘YANKEE”’’ Tools 


Nortu Bros. Mrc. Co., Philadelphia 


YANKEE" 
TOOLS 


Make Betl&v Mechanic 


Not? Bros Mes. Co. 


Pri ROE PHA 





Tool Book 
Mailed Free 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes all the inge- 
nious ‘‘' Yankee” 
tools for saving 
time and labor. 
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on the bench. The first of September rolled 
around, and Bill Higgins sent Henry on a 
trip scouting the Terriers, now apparently 
certain winners in the rival league and 
therefore opponents for the Royals in the 
big series, 

“You won’t stick the kid in there while 
I’m gone, will yuh?” asked Henry. ‘‘Better 
keep him covered up or theidea won’t work.” 

Higgins promised, and Henry went forth 
to dog the trail of the Terriers until the end 
of the season and they should be ready to 
start play for the world title. He was a 
canny scout, and a faithful one, although it 
must be recorded that on one occasion when 
the Terriers were in Boston he deserted 
them to spend a day in Woonsocket, and 
repeated the offense on a day when they 
were in New York. Furthermore, when it 
rained one Saturday in Philadelphia he left 
them again and did not get back from Woon- 
socket until Monday afternoon when the 
game was almost over. His friends, if he 
had bumped into any of them, would have 
remarked that the old ketcher was sprucing 
up, looking younger than he had in years. 

The series came on, and the United 
States of America left a nation-wide coal 
strike, an international situation and the 
high cost of living flat on their backs to give 
attention to the great event. Newspapers 
mortgaged their accounts receivable to em- 
ploy great experts to write many columns 
of baseball. Poor fans stayed up all night 
to acquire tickets to the games, and rich 
fans dug up money at the banks to buy 
reserved seats at fabulous prices. It was a 
wonderful series, probably the best in the 
history of world’s title play, but that makes 
little difference in the telling of this tale. 

McCormick and Hammond had their full 
share, and more, of the publicity preceding 
the series. When Manager Higgins sub- 
mitted his list of eligible players, and the 
newspapers printed the names of all his 
Royals, Royal followers could not believe 
their eyes. McCormick and Hammond? 
Why, hadn’t McCormick shot himself, or 
something, years ago? And Hammond—he 
wasn’t in the game any more, surely! Must 
be other players by the same name; but, 
boy, so the head-wagging comment ran, that 
was some battery! A pair to draw to, or 
rather to stand pat on—McCormick and 
Hammond! 

Charley and Henry played big réles in 
the publicity, but took no part in the first 
half dozen games on the diamond. 

The world knows how the Royals, with 
a dashing, slashing attack and fast, furious 
pitching, won the first three games. It 
knows, too, how the Royals collapsed in 
the next three games, falling flatter than a 
flivver tire on a muddy road. It saw 
through its own eyes, or more vividly 
through the eyes of the great experts afore- 
mentioned, how this collapse took place. 
It saw the nervy Terriers, with their teeth 
set in the series, hanging on like grim death 
while they added a second game and then 
a third to their string, tying up the title 
contest. It saw them smash and pound 
their way to three victories in a row against 
cannon-ball pitching. 

Then came that seventh and deciding 
game, with the Royals on their home 
grounds and a massive crowd of sullen fans 
waiting to be shown whether the Higgins 
men could come back for one lone game. 
The park was packed as tight as a sausage. 
Everywhere bets were offered that the 
Terriers would walk away with the game, 
but the Royal rooters would not bet. 

“Pitchers all shot,’’ was the universal 
comment when Royal chances were dis- 
cussed. 

Higgins had used eleven of his twelve 
pitchers in the first six games, eight of them 
in the three straight defeats. His staff was 
on the run, routed and in a sorry plight. 
Every speed merchant on the list had been 
smashed hard and often by the free-swinging 
Terriers. Only little Charley McCormick, 
sliding nervously back and forth on the 
bench, had not been used against the 
enemy. Old Henry Hammond sat placidly 
beside Higgins at the other end of the 
bench. Higgins had given his men a ter- 
rific tongue-lashing in the clubhouse before 
the game, calling them everything he could 
think of from mere quitters to filthy yellow 
dogs. The line-up was full of fight, but the 
spirit was tinged with uncertainty, for the 
men did not know what sort of pitching 
they would have as their bulwark. 

Higgins sent in Whaley, a great, hulking 
six-footer with a fast ball that was reputed 
to dent armor plate whenever it met a 
battleship. Whaley had all his steam, and 
got by for two innings without wavering. 
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Then the Royals, reassured, tore into the 
Terriers for six runs in the next two rounds, 
sending the crowd into the clouds. 

“There goes the old game!”’ said the 
fans exulting. 

But they repeated the remark shortly 
afterward with a different inflection, for 
the Terriers adjusted their sights to Whal- 
ey’s fast ball and waded into him for two 
runs in the sixth. He got the side out, but 
the fans wavered. Starting the seventh, 
the Terriers slammed a pair of doubles for 
another run, and Whaley retired to let 
Smithson, another giant with a faster ball, 
finish the round. Back came the Terriers 
in the eighth to peel another run, getting to 
Smithson for a single and a long triple. A 
double play staved off further disaster, 
leaving the score stand 6 to 4, with one 
inning to go. 

The crowd breathed easier and got ready 
to go home, waiting only to see the Royals 
take their turn at bat. The Royals went 
down in a row, and then began the test. 
Dobbins, a lanky Terrier, leading his league 
in hitting, landed on Smithson for a three- 
base drive to open the last half of the 
ninth. Royal rooters gasped in dismay. 
Some of them filed out at the gates, and 
others sat back in disgust to see the brutal 
finish. They swore aloud as Swope, an- 
other fine hitter, but better known for his 
speed on the bases, came up to face Smith- 


son. 

“Nobody out, and they only need two to 
tie,” groaned the fans. ‘“‘ Watch him kill it!”’ 

But Swope was too smart to take a 
chance on a double play with two runs re- 
quired. He played to get on base. Instead 
of swinging, therefore, he dumped a pretty 
bunt down the third-base line., Smithson 
fielded the ball, but watched Dobbins, on 
third, so long that he had no chance to 
throw out Swope. He stood and held the 
ball and saw his own undoing, as the fans 
execrated him and his kind for a race of 
dumb-bells. The Royal infield surrounded 
Smithson to calm him down, but they were 
just as far in the air as he was. 

Bill Higgins, smart manager though he 
was, appeared at a loss. He did not know 
what to do, for he had nothing but more of 
the same stuff that Smithson was made of 
warming up in the bull pen. He looked 
them over and studied Smithson, standing 
sullenly in a group of his mates on the 
diamond. 

“Say, Bill’’—Higgins felt an elbow in his 
ribs and looked around—‘‘lemme take the 
kid and go in there now.” 

It was old Henry Hammond talking, as 
nearly excited as he had ever seen the an- 
cient ketcher. Higgins looked at him. in 
amazement. 

“That kid?”’ he jeered. “‘You’re crazy!” 

“‘He’ll slow-ball ’em outa this,’”’ declared 
Henry patiently. ‘“They’ll murder all the 
speed yuh got left.” 

Higgins pondered the suggestion an in- 
stant, incredulous, and then wavered. 

“But he’s stone cold,” he said. 

“Don’t need to be warm to throw a slow 
ball,”” whispered Henry. 

Instantly Higgins was on his feet. He 
wigwagged to Smithson, who professed not 
to see him, and then piling out of the dug- 
out rushed toward the base lines and called 
him in. Motioning the catcher to hold the 
fort a moment, Higgins went back to the 
bench, followed by the disconsolate Smith- 
son, kicking his glove in the dirt. 

“You, kid,” he said, jerking a thumb at 
young Charley McCormick. 

The boy’s heart beat wildly as he heard 
Higgins address him, but he calmed down 
when he looked from the manager to Henry 
and saw the old-timer buckling on his 
breast protector. Henry winked at him. 
Reassured, the boy tore off his sweater, 
grabbed his glove and started out of the 
dugout on the run. . 

“Hey, wait a minute!” said Henry. ‘“T’ll 
go with yuh.” 

An announcer, following a hurried con- 
sultation with Higgins, ran out to the dia- 
mond with his megaphone. 

“Ladies and gen’l’mun, for th’ Royals, 
McCawmick pitchin’. For th’ Royals, 
Hammon’ ketchin’. MeCawmick and Ham- 
mond!”’ 

The effect, as he repeated the announce- 
ment to all corners of the grounds, with 
fans studying their score cards and old 
sport writers scrutinizing the strange pair 
taking the battery positions, was electrical. 
All eyes were on the boy after the first in- 
stant, for older fans remembered Henry 
and passed around the word it was the old 
fellow himself. 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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Ginger Ale 
Sarsaparilla 


Birch Beer 
Root Beer 







“Well,” said the little Eskimo, 











“Vl tell you all about it 


ONS long ago there was a King 

whose boast it was that he had 
the best feasts that men could devise 
or cooks could cook. 


“He had a beautiful daughter, as 
all Kings of olden time had. When 
she was old enough, the King an- 
nounced that he would give his 
daughter’s hand to him who would 
bring a new beverage that would be 
as beautiful as golden sunlight, 
would be icy-cold and hot at the 
same time, would sparkle and live 
through a whole feast, and which, 
while it quenched the thirst of the 
moment, would awaken desire for it 
in young and old, rich and poor, male 
and female. 


“And in due time it came to pass 
that a handsome young Prince, aided 
by an old wizard, brought some roots 
from one island, some canes from an- 
other, and some fruits from a third. 
From below the ground he drew the 
living waters of a magic spring. Then 
the old wizard blended the essences 


of the roots and the fruits, sweetened 
them to a nicety, and infused the 
whole with the bubbles that gave it 
life. And at the next feast the Prince 
won the King’s daughter with the 
wonderful new beverage, which ful- 
filled all the King’s conditions. 


“And what is the name of this 
beautiful golden liquid?” asked the 
King when the feast was over. 


“But the Prince had walked into 
the garden with the King’s daughter, 
and there was no answer. 


“‘So, my dears, we must assume 
that then and there was discovered 
the universal beverage, Ginger Ale— 
the one of which we say ‘They all 
Tikerit sae 


Under the ground at Millis, Massachusetts, 
are bed-rock springs of pure, cold water. The 
ginger used in Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
comes from Jamaica. The sugar is from the 
cane. Lemon and lime juice are combined in 
the Ginger Ale that is cold and hot, is alive 
and golden, and which pleases everybody. 
For your feasts, for meals and between 
meals, drink Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. 


EE Te RED 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 


West Goo GINGER 
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buyer is when compari- 
son proves the price to 
give a greater purchas- 
ing power to his dollar 
—when he can buy 


HE only time a lower price is 
a real inducement to a wise 


Time to Re-tire P 
(Buy Fisk) 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


There’s Extra Value in Fisk Tires 


more for less. Because Fisk Cord 
Tires show contrasting values in 
size, strength, resiliency 


30 x 344—Fisk Premier Tread 


30 x 3144—Non-Skid Fabric 

30 x 3144—Extra-Ply Red-Top Cane 

30 x 344—Six-Ply Non-Skid Clincher Cord 

30x 3 ae Ely Non-Skid Cord, Straight 
leks fcake : Fyeecnkkc 


31x 4 —Six-Ply Non-Skid Cord 


32 x4 


35x 5 


—Non-Skid Cord . 
32 x 4146—Non-Skid Cord . 
34 x 444—Non-Skid Cord . 
—Non-Skid Cord . 





and appearance when 
compared with any 
other tires, the price is 
interesting. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value in every size for car, truck or speed wagon 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
“But ’at kid, now?” was the question. 
“Naw, naw, he’s dead long ago,” wiser 
sone replied. ‘‘’Nother McCormick, ’at’s 


Then the word went round that this was 
the son of old Charley McCormick, dis- 
covered by Henry in the minors and hand- 
raised by him for the Royals. As the 
throngs grasped the situation they broke 
into a cheer out of pure friendly sentiment. 
Any son of old Charley McCormick de- 
served a hand. But as the audacity of Bill 
Higgins in trotting out an untried young- 
ster and a broken-down backstop in a last 
desperate effort to stall off the onrushing 
Terriers became apparent to the fans they 
went wild. Here was a situation to warm 
the heart of even a Philadelphia fan. Trust 
Bill Higgins to pull something good! Mc- 
Cormick and Hammond—wow! 

Old Henry Hammond, shoving on his 
mitt, shuffled along beside the boy as far 
as the third-base line. Then, an arm over 
his shoulder, he whispered to the boy and 
belted him on the back reassuringly. Whis- 
pered? Rather, he shouted to make him- 
self heard above the clamorous greeting 
accorded to the new version of the old 
battery— McCormick and Hammond. Fol- 
lowed some stage management. While the 
Terriers’ manager rushed out to the head 
umpire and wrangled over the eligibility of 
this unfamiliar battery, although he vaguely 
remembered their names from the certified 
list of eligibles, young Charley McCormick 
warmed up. He shot through the fastest 
ball he had, and old Henry took it in his 
mitt with a thud like that of a Darktown 
bass drum. The Terrier manager dragged 
his feet back to his bench and sat down. 

“More speed, eh? We’ll eat it up!” he 
said to himself. 

Then, with Dobbins on third, Swope on 
first, nobody out and Wayburn, a heavy- 
hitting first baseman, up, Henry ambled 
out toward the box to hand the ball to 
McCormick instead of throwing it to him. 
Again he put his arm around the boy’s 
shoulders, and again, with an eye on the 
base runners, spoke to him. Then he went 
back behind the plate and crouched. 

“All right, boy!’’ he called. 

Charley responded with a fast one through 
the heart of the pan for a strike. He fol- 
lowed that, upon signal, with another fast 
one, this time a ball. Old Henry walked out 
with the ball. 

“You field the ball and play it to me,” Ite 
ordered. 

Calling for a high slow ball, Henry looked 
quickly at Dobbins on third and Swope 
leading far off first to satisfy himself he had 
guessed the enemy campaign. McCormick 
came through with a floater, and Wayburn 
dumped a slow roller down the first-base 
line. Dobbins and Swope were on the run. 

“Play it here, kid!’’ yelled Henry at the 
top of his voice as Dobbins came whirling 
home from third. Charley was on the ball 
in a flash, and flipped it to the pan, where 
old Henry was waiting. Dobbins flung him- 
self at the plate, sliding in a cloud of dust. 
Henry bluffed at tagging him, and then 
straightening up whipped the ball like a 
bullet to third base. Swope, springing like 
a Paddock, was caught standing up in his 
desperate try for two bases on the play, and 
Wayburn stopped at first base. 

The crowd, sensing old Henry’s strategy 
in trading one run for the chance to cut off 


' Swope with the tying marker, roared its 


approval. The applause heartened Charley 
and was music in the ears of the old ketcher. 

“Tf you big stiffs ’at try to pitch on this 
club would learn to field a ball like ’at kid, 
and you ketchers had the guts and brains 
to pull a play like that, we’d never lose a 
game to anybody,” pronounced Bill Hig- 
gins, Royal manager. The Terrier leader, 
in the enemy dugout, was alert to keep his 
men on the jump. With only one out and 
an old man behind the bat, the Terrier boss 
ordered Wayburn to steal. 

“We get the tyin’ run on second, and 
either George or Mason can drive it home,” 
he said to himself. 

Henry, watching Wayburn narrowly, 
sensed the play, knowing full well the op- 
position would hold him and his old arm 
cheaply. He called for a fast straight 
ball over the plate, and George looked it 
over—for a strike. Henry then resolved to 
put up a bluff at playing into the Terriers’ 
hands. He bluffed by taking a position 
wide of the plate for a pitchout, and George 
bluffed a desperate desire to knock the ball 
over the fence. Young Charley McCor- 
mick, carefully watching Henry’s signal, 
bluffed a windup. 
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Wayburn edged away from first, down 
the line for second base. He dug in his 
spikes and swung into his stride as Char- 
ley’s arm lifted. Even as he did so, how- 
ever, he heard the ball slapping into the 
first baseman’s mitt and knew he had been 
tricked. Wayburn ran it out as best he 
could, but was trapped halfway to second. 

Forty thousand fans went crazy. Bill 
Higgins drew a long breath. Old Henry 
Hammond and young Charley McCor- 
mick settled down to the task of disposing 
of the third and last man. George, facing 
a forlorn hope now, was desperate. He 
clutched his bat and crowded the plate, 
determined to swing the Terriers back into 
the running if it were humanly possible. 
Henry called for a slow curve ball over the 
plate. With one strike, George took a 
chance that the second one would be wasted, 
but swore bitterly as the ball curved through 
the heart of the pan. 

It was two strikes. The hitter smashed 
the plate with his bat, jerked his cap down 
and defiantly faced the pitcher as the crowds, 
appreciating not merely the Royal come- 
back but a beautiful example of battery 
art, yelled their approval. Henry called for 


another slow curve in the same groove. | 


This time George, overanxious and smart- 
ing under the taunts of the throng, waded 
into the ball. He was off balance in his 
anxiety to hit, and had started his swing 
before he realized that the little southpaw, 
though using a snap delivery, was floating 
another slow one up to him. The best he 
could do was a high looping pop-up to the 
second baseman, and the game and the 
series were over. 

Triumphant Royals, jubilant over the 
decisive turn in their favor, started to carry 
Henry and Charley off the field on their 
shoulders, but gave it up when wild fans 
insisted on parading to the clubhouse bear- 
ing the pair aloft. 

“Henry,” called Higgins in the dressing 
room, “‘the boys are gonna do the right 
thing by you and the kid.” 

“Aw, f’rget it!’’ Henry replied. 

“F’rget nothin’! We’re gonna vote you 
one full share between yuh. Of course, you 
only worked one inning; but, man, what 
an inning!” 

“Aw, f’rget it!’’ 

““Modest as well as brainy, hey?” yelled 
Higgins. ‘‘How about the kid? Say, boy, 
that was a nice game yuh pitched.” 

Henry, watching the boy, saw McCor- 
mick flush. He blushed himself an instant 
later as Charley replied, ‘‘ You’re talkin’ to 
Henry, not me. He’s the guy that pitched 
that game.” 

When they had finished dressing, Henry 
took the boy’s arm. 

“Come and go with me,” he said. ‘“‘I’d 
like for yuh to meet my girl.’ 

McCormick stared at the old-timer in 
disbelief. This was too much, old Henry 
Hammond having a girl! 

““Yeah,’’ Henry continued. ‘‘Gotta date 
with her for after the game up by the press 
Dox. 

Three minutes later they crossed the 
diamond and approached the stand. Char- 
ley’s heart missed on three cylinders. He 
stopped a moment and stared in surprise, 
then ran forward to take old Henry’s girl 
in his young arms. ‘“‘Mother!”’ he cried. 

‘Son, I’m proud of you,’ she answered. 
“And you, too, Henry, bless your old 
bones,”’ she added, holding out a hand to 
the old ketcher over Charley’s shoulder. 

Henry grinned happily. 

“But you didn’t say anything to me,” 
Charley began in reproach. 

Se intended to all along,’’ his mother 
said. 

Charley looked around for a place to sit 
down. ‘‘When-did all this begin?” he 
asked, the surprise too much for him. 

“When the Charley McCormick was 
pitechin’ and yours truly was ketchin’— 
McCormick and Hammond,” said Henry. 
“Your mother had her choice between 
us. I won’t say anything about her first 
guess, but the second makes a hit with me.” 

“All I’ve got to say is, three cheers,” 
exclaimed the youngster. ‘‘But what'll 


you do? Quit and settle down? Who'll do | 


the ketchin’ for me?” 

“You wanted to hit the big time, and 
you’ve done it,’ said Henry. ‘‘Now you 
go back to pitchin’ to one of these college 
faculties, son. McCormick and Hammond 
it used to be, and I’m proud it was McCor- 
mick and Hammond again to-day.’ He 
looked at the boy in an almost paternal 
pride. ‘‘But to-morrow’’—and he shifted 
his gaze—‘‘I’m prouder to say, it will be 
Hammond and Hammond.” 
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PAYABLE 10 DAYS 

ONLY AFTER TRIAL 

Balance tn Convenient Payments 


WALE ee Chae 
of Big Business” 


Is Offered on the Easiest of Terms 


The Wales Portable adds, multi- 
plies, divides and subtracts. Can 
be used for every form of calcula- 
tion. It combines these proved 
superiorities which are features of 


every Wales Machine: 
Every form of cal- 
speed culation is done 


with the least mental and phys- 

ical effort because of Wales triple 
visibility and easier handle and key- 
board action. 


accuracy The Wales 


provides the 

greatest number of mechanical 

safeguards against human error. 

In no other adding machine has me- 

chanical precision so completely re- 
placed human variability. 


durability Wa\«s Ma- 


chines from 
13 to 15 years old are today giv- 
ing continuous service on the 
hardest kind of work. 


OW long this offer will be open we 

cannot say. It is an experiment to 
see if the easy payment plan appeals to 
American business men. The point is— 
if it appeals to you, may we suggest that 
you act at once? 


Simply notify us to place a Wales Port- 
able in your office on ten days’ free trial. 
At the end of that time you have the 
option of returning the machine at our 
expense or making a first payment of $30. 
The remaining $120 can be paid in 
convenient installments. 


The Wales Portable gives you in portable, 
compact form the proven Wales superiorities 
which have made Wales the choice of such 
organizations as: 


The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, F. W. 
Woolworth Co., E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co., 
Fox Film Co., R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Westinghouse Electric Co., Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., National City Bank of New 
York, Corn Exchange Bank of Chicago, New 
England Trust Co. of Boston, etc., etc. 


WALES ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Reni this Request for a 10 day Free Trial NOW 
——$—_—__ 


PLEASE CHECK ONE OR BOTH ITEMS 
| Send me a Wales Portable on 10 days’ trial. 


O Send me your book ‘Profitable Business Analysis,”’ 
which will show me how accurate analysis cuts down 
overhead and increases profits. 


We have used the Wales Adding Ma- 
chine for several years and at present 
have several hundred of their machines 
in use in our various offices and stores. 
We do not hesitate to recommend this 
machine.—F. W. Woolworth Co. 







The Wales Portable has met 
with a reception seldom ac- 
corded an office appliance. 
We have been forced to alter 
our sales plan to take care of 
territories. This opens the 
most attractive opportunity in 
the office appliance field — for 
a few experienced salesmen 
with managerial ability. Com- 
municate with our home office. 
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Good Moming Mr Lang 


it’s Seven O’clock.” 


What better to start a day right than 
a cheery “Good Morning” from a voice 
that makes you feel things must go 
well today? It’s worth a lot to get 
started right, especially when you’re 
“‘on the road” and have to arise often 
to make an early train. 


Keenan Hotels—the Plankinton at 
Milwaukee, the Waldorf at Toledo and 
the Anthony at Fort Wayne—are all 
governed by a desire to make each 
and every guest feel at home from 
the time of arrival to the hour of 
departure. 


Comfort Assured 


For instance: the clerk invariably 
phones you immediately after your 
arrival to be sure that all details of 
service are satisfactory. 

It is a Keenan custom to do every- 
thing possible to make your stay with 
us enjoyable. 

When stopping in any of these cities, 
be sure to go toa Keenan Hotel. Cafe 
service and room rates reasonable. 
Notice the names carefully. Sales 
managers will find it to the advantage 
of their firms to suggest Keenan Hotels 
to their men. 


THE PLANKINTON THE WALDORF 
Milwaukee Toledo 


THE ANTHONY 
Fort Wayne 
Acknowledged Leaders 
op 
FORT WAYNE. IND. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, @ 
PLANKINTON HOTEL 4 
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had acquired the greater brilliance of suffer- 
ing. Her face was sun-tanned but youthful 
as ever. Mr. Blass was forced to admit to 
himself that even in her threadbare raiment 
Miss Marsh would give most city girls— 
Miss Kuhn, f’r instance, whom Mr. Blass 
had selected because her dark hair and 
pallid complexion went well with the rose- 
colored draperies—cards and spades, and 
beat them at their own game. 

“You are looking well, Miss Marsh,” he 
remarked. “And Mr. Marsh? How is his 
rheumatism?” : 

“‘My father is well,” the girl replied. 
““The dry desert air has nearly cured him. 
If it wasn’t for that I don’t know what we 


would have done,’”’ she murmured faintly.. 


“He worked for the railroad nearly three 
months this spring.” 

Mr. Blass nodded. This was the entering 
wedge he had hoped for. 

“Quite so!” He beamed happily. 
““Would you believe it, Miss Marsh, when 
you and your father came into this office 
two years ago’’—here he tapped the arm of 
his chair impressively with one fat fore- 
finger—‘“‘I said to myself ‘There’s a man 
that the desert will cure,’ Miss Marsh?” 

“Oh!” There was a note of surprise in 
the girl’s voice. She shot him a swift, ap- 
praising glance. ‘‘The desert came near 
killing us both—of starvation,’ she in- 
formed him as impassively as before. 

Mr. Blass’ eyebrows shot upward in well- 
simulated distress. He pursed his lips and 
frowned. 

““As bad as that? Upon my word, Miss 
Marsh, I assure you I had no idea 
Why didn’t you—tell me?” he demanded, 
turning upon her with reproachful vehe- 
mence. 

“We had—quite a lot of correspondence, 
Mr. Blass. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ Mr. Blass interrupted. He 
glanced at the face of the marble clock as if 
to refresh his memory. ‘‘I remember now. 
I was—up north at the time. Mr. Frisbie, 
my partner, handled the correspondence. He 
spoke to me about the matter when I re- 
turned, but when I did not hear any more 
ote you I thought everything was all 
right.” 

Miss Marsh opened the frayed hand bag 
in her lap. 

“The letters were signed by you,” she 
said. “‘I have some of them here.” 

Mr. Blass waved the letters away. 

“Not by me, personally, Miss Marsh,” 
he corrected. ‘‘Miss Kuhn, my secretary, 
signed my name to them of course, but Mr. 
Frisbie dictated them. I came across this 
old correspondence quite by accident the 
other day—your letters to us and the car- 
bon copies of the letters mailed to you 
over my signature. I was thunderstruck, 
Miss Marsh—posi-tively thunderstruck!”’ 
he repeated. ‘‘I hastened at once to write 
to you. You wouldn’t believe me guilty of 
such fla-grant discourtesy to a lady, Miss 
Marsh?” he implored. He paused. “A 
serious—er—rupture has taken place be- 
tween Mr. Frisbie and myself over the 
matter. I’m genuinely distressed, I assure 
you.”’ He paused once more, imploring her 
with his eyes. ‘“‘To set myself aright in 
your estimation I wrote you at once mak- 
ing the offer of drilling for water to help you 
out. I had no idea that you did not have 
the funds for drilling, yourself. If I had 
known this in the first place I would never 
have permitted you for a moment to go on 
the land.” 

The girl studied him in silence for a mo- 
ment. Then running her hand across her 
eyes, as if to brush away from her mind the 
unpleasant suspicion that had dwelt there, 
she said, “A well, I understand, will cost 
about two thousand dollars, Mr. Blass. 
I have nothing to offer you as security.” 

Mr. Blass waved his pudgy hand mag- 
nanimously. 

“My dear lady, I’m afraid you do not 
understand land values in California. With 
plenty of water developed your land will be 
worth at least two hundred dollars an acre.”’ 
He smiled apologetically. ‘Naturally I 
shall expect something in return. Enough 
to reimburse me for the expense of drilling.” 

Pausing he brought down his pudgy fist 
on the glass-top desk, as if a bright idea had 
suddenly occurred to him. 

“Tell you what, Miss Marsh! You can 
deed me ten acres somewhere—say, the 
upper ten. We will draw up a contract to 
the effect that all the water we strike will 
belong to you with the exception of enough 
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to irrigate the ten acres you deed me, free of 
charge, indefinitely. I will give you a right 
of way to the well—twelve feet wide, we'll 
say—through my ten acres, for your irrigat- 
ing ditch.” 

Mr. Blass leaned back in his chair, fairly 
carried away with the brightness of his idea. 

“How does that strike you?’’ he de- 
manded grandly, both his stubby thumbs 
hooked into the armholes of his cerise 
waistcoat. 

“You are very generous, Mr. Blass,” the 
girl replied so promptly that Mr. Blass 
wondered momentarily if the tone of her 
voice was sarcasm or just plain relief. 

“With plenty of water your land will be 
worth two hundred dollars an acre,’’ he 
hastened to explain. ‘‘Think of it, Miss 
Marsh! Six hundred and forty acres at 
two hundred per acre. . One hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand dollars.” 

The girl stared at him in amazement. 

“But—Mr. Blass, why didn’t you keep 
this land and drill for water yourself if it 
is worth such an amount?” she asked in- 
credulously. 

Mr. Blass nodded delighted approval. 

“A perfectly natural question—to the 
un-initiated, Miss Marsh,’’ he beamed. 
“It’s like this: We promoters have so 
many irons in the fire all the time we are 
forced to let some of ’em get cold to keep 
the others hot.”” The contemplation of this 
apt simile pleased him hugely. ‘‘When I 
sold you the land,’”’ he went on beamingly, 
“T was badly in need of ready cash for 
developing a mine project in Southern New 
Mexico. Your sixteen hundred dollars, 
small as the amount was, just about saved 
the day forme. Naturally I feel that I owe 
you something.” 

“Oh!” The girl studied him again in 
silence for a moment. Then she asked, 
“Why do you want to drill the well on the 
upper ten acres? The ground is higher 
there. I should think you’d have to drill 
that much deeper.” 

Mr. Blass slapped his fat knee in delight. 

“An apt question, Miss Marsh. Shows 
you’ve got the makings of a fine business 
woman.” He arose and led her around the 
desk. Pulling down the map he pointed to 
the square in red ink. ‘From this point,” 
he explained, ‘‘your land slopes away in all 
directions. You can irrigate every inch of 
the whole section by natural gravity. Fifty 
feet more or less of drilling makes little 
difference, Miss Marsh.” 

“T see,’ said Miss Marsh thoughtfully. 
“Very well, then; I'll accept your offer— 
gladly.” 

I 

HE town of Inca, Rowans Valley, lay 

blazing in the hot midday sun—a pecul- 
iar habit of desert towns—as it had lain 
every noon of its twelve summers since the 
day the city of Los Angeles gave birth to it 
by planting two portable cottages and a 
water tank beside a narrow-gauge railroad 
and calling it Inca. 

The railroad continued its way up the al- 
kaline floor of the Rowans Valley to Rowans 
River, but Inca remained to grow and pros- 
per or to wither and die. 

Inca grew but did not prosper. Neither 
did it wither, and it refused flatly to die. 
Its first census, taken ten years after its 
birth, showed a population of eighty-seven 
souls, eighty-four of whom were engaged in 
wringing a living from the moistureless soil, 
a discouraging task. ’ 

Of the three remaining, one ran the Sierra 
Café, the only restaurant within a radius 
of thirty miles. Another had committed 
suicide a year earlier by misappropriating 
his neighbor’s horse. He was buried at the 
foot of one of the Nevada-Los Angeles 
Light and Power Company’s conduit poles, 
after having been suspended briefly from 
said pole by the neck. And the third, a 
drinking man, had walked himself to death 
with a prescription blank in his pocket, 
looking for a rattlesnake. His body was 
never found, and quite a heated discussion 
arose at the census taking about his status. 
Municipal pride was strong for admitting 
the wanderer to the final count, but Duffy, 
the census taker, who made his living be- 
tween censuses by running the Sierra Café, 
and for this reason was a dictator of sorts, 
decided against it. 

Duffy was a large clean-shaven man. He 
looked like the average fat man, which he 
was not; but he had one trait in common 
with all fat men—cheerfulness. His small 
gray eyes twinkled. A network of fine 
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mirth wrinkles crisscrossed his bland moon- 
like face. He seemed unnecessarily cheer- 
ful, considering his environment. 

He was seated on his high stool behind 
the cash register of the restaurant with his 
two hundred and forty pounds of obesity 
spilling, wheat-sack fashion, over the edge 
of the high stool. The narrow-gauge train 
from Cardinal had just pulled in. The train 
crew—both of them—were uncoupling a 
flat car loaded with heavy timbers, and in 
the shade of the station awning, sprawled 
on bundles of blankets and suitcases, were 
seated sixteen men who had alighted from 
the train. All sixteen were mopping their 
foreheads listlessly with their handker- 
chiefs. If the expression upon their faces 
could have been translated into words it 
would have read something like this: 

“What a place to be dumped off at!” 

One of the strangers, a tall young man in 
a Palm Beach suit, arose and detached him- 
self from the group, and sauntered down 
the platform toward the Sierra Café. Paus- 
ing before it he surveyed it dubiously for a 
moment, then put one sun-tanned, efficient 
hand upon the handle of the screen door 
and entered, accompanied by a cloud of flies. 

“Dinner ready?” he inquired of Duffy. 

Duffy glanced at the clock behind him. 

‘Twill be in ten minutes,” he informed 
his questioner. ‘“‘Mac’s twenty minutes 
early to-day.”” Mac was the engineer of the 
iron steed champing on the track outside. 

Mealtime at the Sierra restaurant was 
regulated by Mac’s schedules, he and his 
conductor being the star boarders. 

The young man flashed a row of strong 
white teeth at this information. 

“There are sixteen of us; I and my 
drilling crew. I’ll call the boys,’ he said, 
stepping to the door and beckoning to his 
gang. The fifteen men arose, picked up 
their various bundles and filed into the 
restaurant, 

“Dinner for sixteen, Miss Marsh,” 
Duffy’s voice boomed. 

At the word “Marsh,” the young man 
wheeled about and found himself looking 
into the gray eyes of a quiet-looking girl in 
the apron of a waitress, behind the counter. 
He recognized her at once as the girl he had 
collided with at the elevator the day he 
went to see Mr. Blass. 

«Yes, Mr. Duffy,” the girl replied. 

She gave the young man in the Palm 
Beach suit a glance of swift scrutiny as the 
fifteen others ranged themselves in a row 
upon the stools at the counter, then 
dropped her eyes. 

“Marsh,” said the young man, address- 
ing her with a smile; ‘‘that’s the place I’m 
looking for—the Marsh place.’ 

The girl raised her eyes to the speaker, 
then let them travel down the row of faces 
lined up before her. She smiled faintly. 

“You must be the men who are going to 
dig my well,’”’ she said. “I’m Nora Marsh.” 

The young man held out his hand with 
an answering smile. 

““My name is Ben Callister. I’m the 
driller in charge.”” He looked at her in 
silence for a moment as if he was trying to 
make up his mind about something. Then 
releasing her hand he said, looking about 
him, ‘‘ You own this place?” 

The girl flushed. 

“T work here,”’ she informed him. 

Ben Callister’s eyes twinkled. 

“Well, you won’t have to very long,” he 
said in a low voice. 

“‘T hope not,’ she replied. 

“We've met before, I think,” Callister 
said, reminding her of the episode a week 
earlier. 

“Oh, yes, I remember now,’ the girl 
returned. “I thought your face was 
familiar.” 

When they had given their orders Callis- 
ter questioned her about the distance to 
her place, and asked her if she knew where 
he could rent a truck. 

“T’ve got a flat car loaded with lumber 
for the derrick, out there,’ he told her. 
“Mr. Blass will be out in the morning. I 
want to get the stuff hauled out right away. 
My employer is anxious to begin drilling 
at once.’ He paused. “I guess you are 
too,”’ he added. 

“Yes,” she told him. “I’ve had all I 
want of dry farming. There’s a man by the 
name of Stanley down the track half a mile 
who has a big truck. I think you can 
get him to haul your lumber. He hauled 
ours—for the house.”’ 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Your telephone, then and-now 
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How Heat Confort 
Is Assured 


Many years of comfort are embodied in the service of an 
International Heater, well selected and properly installed. 
Down in the cellar, where the modern heater belongs, it will 
continue to protect health by maintaining summer coziness 
indoors regardless of weather out-of-doors. Year after year 
there is an assurance that this comfort will be provided. 


me 


The right selection of type, style and size of heater, how- 
ever, is of great importance. Houses differ and so do con- 
ditions surrounding them. But there is an exact style and 
size of International Heater to meet each set of conditions. 


What is it worth to have the right choice assured? How 
much would you be willing to pay to insure yourself against 
the expense of correcting a mistake? Remember that the 
selection of a heater for a given building should come rarely 
more than once in a lifetime. 


You can have this assurance free of any charge. You can make 
certain that your heater is exactly suited to your needs and will be the 
most economical. 


We make all types of standard heaters. Hence we can and do give 
entirely unprejudiced advice concerning the type, size, etc., that will 
provide the greatest heating satisfaction at lowest cost. A good repu- 
tation of 75 years’ standing is one result of this policy. We would not 
risk losing that reputation for the sake of a sale. 


Send for our catalog. With the catalog we send a simple 
chart and question blank. These returned, enable us to give 
you the valuable advice you need. Address Service Dept. A. 


BRANCHES: NEw York, Cuicaco, NasHua, N. H., GREENSBORO, N. C., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


t7>. PORTLAND, OREGON, Lynch Brothers 
DISTRIBUTING SPOKANE, WaAsH., Holly-Mason Hdwe. Co. 
POINTS: SAN FRANcIscO, CAL., California Hydraulic Engineering & Supply Co. 

. SaLt LAKE City, Utan, W. P. Kiser 
St. Paut, MINN., Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
DENVER, COLo., Elliott Heating Supply Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., The‘Plumbing & Heating Supply Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Richards & Conover Hdwe. Co. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HOT WATER 
BOILERS 


Balanced design of these 
boilers enables them to 
heat more water to a 
given temperature from 
the same amount of coal. 
Their rating is established 
only aftermost careful test 
in accordance with stand- 
ards set by the American 
Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. 
Send for catalog. Address: 
Service Dept. A. 


of prices. 


























Standard Types 


Hundreds of 
styles and sizes 
at a wide range 
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"(Continued from Page 78) 
“Vou live on the place then?” Callister 
asked. 
“Yes—I and my father,” the girl replied. 


Iv 


HE derrick was finished and Callister 

was watching his men removing the 
planking from the newly constructed con- 
crete starter hole one afternoon two weeks 
later, when the girl and her father came up 
the trail. 

Mr. Blass, moist and perspiring, was sit- 
ting on a timber in the shade of the tool 
shack, fanning himself with his Panama 
hat. He arose as the two rounded the 
corner of the tent, and held out his hand 
with a word of greeting. Something in old 
Marsh’s eyes made him pause. He glanced 
Jaa at the girl, who ignored his prof- 
fered hand, then shot Callister a quick, 
suspicious glance. Evidently someone had 
been blabbing. 

“Well?” he demanded, on his defense. 

Old man Marsh took a step forward, his 
slight wasted figure bent threateningly. 

“T met Warren, of the Buena Vista Oil 
Company, down at Duffy’s to-day,” he 
said. “When I told him you were drilling 
for water he laughed in my face.” 

Mr. Blass drew his breath in sharply. 
Then running his hand into his inside vest 
pocket he pulled out his pin-seal cigar 
case, selected a cigar and removed its end 
carefully with his pearl-handled penknife. 
Lighting the cigar-he blew a cloud of 
fragrant smoke skyward. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
he asked, flecking an imaginary speck of 
dust from his carefully creased trousers. 

“T’m—I’m going to make you and your 
gang get off my land, derrick and all, you 
swindler!’ the old man retorted in a blaze 
of fury at the other’s insolent attitude. 

“Zat so? Where d’you get that stuff— 
your land?”’ Mr. Blass scoffed. Pulling a 
document from his pocket he held it up 
before the old man’s eyes. ‘‘ Your daugh- 
ter’s deed, Mr. Marsh, to this ten acres, 
recorded two weeks ago. Run along home 
and don’t bother me. I’m a busy man.” 

“You’re a—crook, that’s what you are!” 
Marsh shouted. ‘‘I’ll have the law on 
you! I’ll——” 

“Go as far as you like,’ Mr. Blass re- 
torted placidly. “I signed an agreement to 
deliver to your daughter all the water I 
strike here in drilling, in consideration for 
which she deeded me this ten acres. If 
there’s anything illegal about that you 
gotter show me.” 

“Water! Phaugh! You knew there was 
oil here,’”’ Marsh stormed. 

“Nobody knows where you might strike 
oil. Oil is a gamble, Mr. Marsh—a big 
gamble. Besides, you didn’t say nothing 
about oil. Water was what you wanted. 
If we get it it’s yours, I assure you.” 

“ And if you strike oil it’s yours, eh?” 

“Well, of course,’ Mr. Blass agreed. 
“Drilling a well is an expensive proposi- 
tion. I stand a good chance of sinking 
fifty thousand dollars here without getting 
one cent in return.” 


“You mean to tell me that you’d have . 


taken the chance of losing that amount if 
you hadn’t thought there was oil here? 
T’ll have you arrested for false pretenses.” 

Mr. Blass laughed heartily. He was 
vastly amused. 

“Tt ain’t what a man thinks that puts 
him in jail, Mr. Marsh. It’s what he signs 
his name to.”” The promoter wagged his 
fat forefinger in Marsh’s face to emphasize 
his remarks. “I might think this whole 


_ section was full of, f’r instance, diamonds, 


and go digging for them. If I found that 
it was so I suppose you’d have me arrested 
for guessing right. But suppose I didn’t find 
no diamonds, could I have you arrested, 
Mr. Marsh, for letting me think wrong and 
go ahead losing my money, digging?” 

Marsh made a movement of impatience. 

“Your twisted arguments don’t stand 
with me!” he retorted, his thin face white 
with anger. ‘‘ You swindled me once before. 
The laws of this state must be pretty rotten 
when such as you are walking around loose 
instead of being in jail.” ’ 

“Tut, tut,” said Mr. Blass reproachfully. 
Veneration for the law that had always 
served him so well was his long suit. 

Callister stepped off the derrick platform 
just then and joined them, attracted by the 
argument. He glanced at the girl ques- 
tioningly, then at his employer. _ 

““What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Matter enough, Mr. Callister,’ Blass 


- replied. ‘‘These people sign an agreement 


’ 


and then try to welsh on me. 
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The girl threw her head back haughtily. 
She gave Callister a curious level glance 
which included the gang on the derrick, as 
well as himself and his employer. 

“You people have taken advantage of 
my ignorance of—of the law to swindle 
me and my father.’’ She turned upon the 
promoter with blazing eyes. ‘‘No; we may 
be fools, but we’re not—welshers—even to 
cheaters.” 

Taking her father’s arm she turned her 
back upon Callister and Blass, and the 
two, man and girl, walked down the trail. 

Mr. Blass winked at Callister. 

“Lots of spunk that girl has,’ he 
chortled. “A good looker too.’”” He rubbed 
his double chin reflectively. ‘If I was 
twenty years younger I’d go after her and 
have her eating out of my hand in a week.”’ 

Callister glanced at Mr. Blass’ perfectly 
manicured right hand. ‘“‘She’d have to be 
hungry,’’ was on his lips, but what he said 
was, “‘I’ll be ready to start drilling in the 
morning. 
strike oil sand in less than a month. We’re 
drilling in decomposed granite, and it’s 
soft as cheese.” 

“Fine,” said Mr. Blass. ‘‘Don’t forget 
that I’m paying you to hold down expenses. 
So don’t waste any money.” 

“T never do,’’ Callister replied quietly. 


Vv 


1 aes looked up from his stool by the 
cash register when the driller and his 
crew filed in to supper that evening. A 
scowl rode, slack saddle, across the res- 
taurant man’s usually cheerful counte- 
nance, 

“You're a fine flock of crooks,” he said, 
including them all, but addressing Callis- 
ter. “I ought to refuse to feed you. If 
Nora drops a spider into your coffee I 
wouldn’t be surprised, but delighted. 
You're sixteen fine excuses for a coroner’s 
inquest.” 

McFee, the tool dresser, an old wizened- 
looking desert rat, spoke up. 

‘““What’s eatin’ you, grandpa? Stow the 
gab and trot out your mulligan. We’re 
hungry, and when this crew’s hungry we 
eat ’em alive.” 

Nora took their orders without a werd. 
Callister watched her out of the corner of 
his eye, but not once did she glance his way. 

When the rest had finished he stayed 
behind on purpose. Nora was clearing 
away the dishes from the end of the 
counter farthest removed from him. 

“Another piece of apple pie, Miss 
Marsh, please,’’ he said. 

When she placed the pie before him a 
moment later and wrote out the amount of 
his check his hand closed about hers hold- 
ing the pencil. : 

“T want to know if I was included in 
that remark of yours this afternoon,” he 


said. 

She tried to withdraw her hand, but Cal- 
lister held it fast. Her first impulse was to 
strike him with her free hand, but some- 
thing in the young driller’s eyes deterred 


r. 

“Certainly!” she blazed out. 

Callister let go her hand. Nora got the 
impression that the look in his eyes was 
more of contempt than of anger. 

“JT don’t know what your agreement 
with my employer is,’ he said quietly. 
“Tt’s none of my business. I’ve taken the 
job to drill this well, and I’m going to drill 
it.’ As he picked up his check a cold, 
steely look came into his eyes. ‘‘ You’re the 
first human being that called me a cheat 
and got away with it. This fact may 
interest you.” 

Without glancing at the amount of his 
check he tossed a twenty-dollar bill on the 
counter, picked up his hat and strode out of 
the restaurant. 

When Nora gave Duffy the check and 
the money the restaurant keeper rang up 
the amount, fourteen dollars and seventy- 
five cents, and handed the girl the re- 
mainder. 

“Well,” he said, “they’re good spenders 
at any rate. A tip of five and a quarter is 
not to be sneezed at.” 

The girl laid the money down on the 
rubber mat beside the cash register. 

“Please give Mr. Callister back his 
change to-morrow,” she said with a toss of 
her head, and went back to her work of 
clearing the dishes. 

Duffy chuckled softly to himself as he 
pictured Callister’s discomfiture on the 
morrow. An hour later when he was clos- 
ing up for the night he was still smiling, and 
he lay awake half the night, mentally stag- 
ing his little personally conducted drama of 


If I judge right we ought to 
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A Most Remarkable Engine Value 


‘To meet the needs of those who want a thor- 
oughly dependable engine at a comparatively 
small investment, we have designed this new 
engine. It is a genuine “‘Z”’ and is built to the 
same high standards. Its remarkable value 
has been made possible by scientific study and 
large production facilities. We believe it offers 
buyers one of the greatest values in years. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Engines 
for every purpose 


The many kinds and sizes of 
Fairbanks-Morse Engines, 
operating on gasoline, ker- 
osene and low grade fuel 
oils, supply dependable, 
economical power for 






—concrete mixers 


The new “‘Z” Engine has simple, high tension 


. one . . ie —conveyors 
battery ignition; suction fuel feed; hit and miss —ctushers 
yet . . . . —hoists 
governor; positive lubrication; quiet running, Se pumps 


—saw rigs 
—spraying outfits 
—feed grinders 
—clothes washers 


spiral cut gears; generous bearing surfaces; 
renewable die-cast bearings; parts liable to 


wear are made of hardened and ground steel. —milkers fi 
. —cream separators 
The crankshaft, connecting rod and camshaft cists 
—grindstones 


are drop forgings. The new type, safety fly- 
wheels are balanced. Thorough insulation pre- 
vents shocks to the operator and short circuits 
in the ignition. Operates on gasoline alone. 


—corn shellers 
—clover hullers 
—shredders 
—hay balers 
—tiering machines 
—wood workers 
—cotton gins 
—flour mills 
—grain elevators 
—rice plantations 
—irrigation and reclama- 
tion projects 


The engine is wonderfully simple—no compli- 
cated parts and has clean cut lines. It starts 
easily, runs steadily ; requires little attendance; 


. FAG Be ee a en 
carburetor requires no adjusting ; delivers more see rurers 
than rated horsepower; control lever gives six | —railroads 


—municipalities 
—water works 

—public service companies 
—electric light plants 
—mining companies 
—machine shops 
—refrigeration plants 
—pleasure boats 

—tug boats 

—fishing craft 

—freight boats 

—work boats of all kinds 


speed changes. Rigid inspection insures against 
flaws and minor faults. All parts are positively 
interchangeable and easily accessible. The en- 
gine is built to give years of satisfactory service. 


See it at your dealer’s — 
or write us 


This new ‘‘Z’’ Engine we consider one of the 
important achievements of our 70 years of 
manufacturing experience. Over 300,000 users 
have approved the “‘Z” Engine. It is sold in 
over 5,000 towns. Your dealer will give you 
full details. Or write us. 


No other engines embody 
all the engineering and 
structural features which 
have established the Fair- 
banks-Morse line asdistinc- 
tive in type. These engines 
combine durability, ease of 
operation and high fuel 
economy. Estimates upon 
request. 


New low prices on other “Z” Engines 


With high tension magneto and throttling governor 


114 H. P. . $67.00 
6 tar, pes) ee. 8 100.00 
6. tts Bae eet or te . 160.00 


All f. 0. b. factory—add freight to your town 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO 


Manufacturers Chicago 




















HAPPINESS! 


Can it ever really be had if 
the foundations of all health- 
ful activity are kept impris- 
oned and inert in stiff, un- 
naturally shaped shoes that 
nag and drag at every step? 


What a pity so many people 
seem to think so! How 
much of all the best life has 
to give they miss! 


For how can one expect 
head or hands or vital body- 
organs to function alertly 
over the handicap of dead- 


ened FEET? 
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WALKING SHOES 
will restore LIFE 





to your feet! 


There’s real exhilaration in these 
famous ORIGINAL Flexible-Arch 
Health Shoes. No shoes in the world 
are exactly like them—nor ever can 
be. Their patented straight-inside-line, 
graceful swing and snugly-fitting, 
P/iant grip relieve and straighten poor 
cramped muscles and bones, while at 
the same time supporting and strength- 
ening every part of the foot;—keeping 
good red blood in vigorous circulation 
and encouraging the entire body to 
smarter, happier, fatigue-free action. 


You'll like the smart STYLE of 
GROUND-GRIPPERS, too. Most 
intelligent people do. There are more 
than sixty handsome numbers from 
which to choose;—brisk oxfords, 
boots, pumps, sport models—in all 
popular leathers and colors—for Men, 


Women and Children. They’re won- 
derful shoes! 


Don’t tail to write us at once for 
our Style and Medical Booklets 
on Feet—FREE! 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., Inc. 
141 Brookline St., East Lynn, Mass. 


Exclusive Stores in Principal Cities. 2000 
Agents Everywhere. If there isn't a ‘‘Ground- 
Gripper” Shop in your locality, send us the 
name of your regular dealer. Refuse 
substitutes! 
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revenge. So when Callister and his men 
came in for breakfast the following morn- 
ing he waited until they were all seated, 
then beckoned to the driller. 

Callister, thinking that he had made a 
mistake in paying his check the night 
before, arose. Duffy handed him the five 
silver dollars and the quarter, and said in a 
voice that could be heard a block away, 
“Miss Marsh asked me to give you back 
your tip, with her regards.” ; 

The driller glanced at the money in his 
hand, then back over his shoulder at the 
girl behind the counter, who never so much 
as raised her eyes. 

Without a word of comment Callister 
walked to the door, opened it and threw 
the six coins out into the street. Then he 
returned to his seat and picked up the bill 
of fare. 

“A bowl of oatmeal mush with plenty of 
cream, and a double stack of buckwheats, 
Miss Marsh, please,” he said in a steady 
voice. 

The girl gave him a brief nod and passed 
on to the next. 

Duffy drew a long breath and scratched 
his head. He looked worried. 

When the men had gone and Nora was 
busy in the kitchen the restaurant keeper 
left his seat and sauntered outside. Look- 
ing up and down the street to satisfy him- 
self that he was not being observed, he 
poked the inch-deep dust of Inca’s main 
thoroughfare with the toe of his slipper. 
For a full minute he stood, thumbs hooked 
into the armholes of his ample vest, 
whistling. Then stooping quickly he picked 
up the six coins, stuck them in his pocket 
and sauntered back to his high stool. 

When Nora returned from the kitchen he 
was still whistling energetically. 


vi 


Aye One morning the following week 
Fred Warren, field manager for the 
Buena Vista Oil Company, called on Cal- 
lister. Warren was an easy-going, mild- 
mannered little man, with a stubby gray 
beard, bushy eyebrows and very little hair 
on top of his head. Callister had drilled 
several wells for his company and, young 
as he was, had won for himself the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best rotary drillers 
in Southern California. 

The two men were friends. Warren had 
no desire to antagonize a man whom he 
might need at any moment, so he held out 
his hand with a smile and said in his mild- 
est tone, ‘‘Reckon you’re going to strike 
oil here, Ben?” 

“Search me,” Callister grinned. “I’m 
hired to drill a two-thousand-foot hole. 
What might be at the other end of it don’t 
worry me.”’ 

Warren gave the driller a quick, searching 
glance, then dropped his eyes. 

“My people have been wondering how 
you fellows got the hunch to go looking for 
oil around here,” he said. 

“Search me again,” Callister replied. 
“All I know is that Blass left word for me 
at the Consolidated, where I had just 
finished a well, to come and see him. When 
he told me where he was going to drill I 
thought he was crazy, but my business is 
to drill and not to give geological advice. 
Besides, I’ve struck oil in some pretty 
unlikely places the past three years, so I 
hustled my crew together, and here we 
are.” 

Warren smiled softly. 

“Not so crazy—this man Blass,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We’ve been scouting this territory 
for three months. Bang-up report. What 
we’d like to know is, How in blazes did it 
leak out? We’ve been wearing muzzles 
and rubber heels all summer. Funny about 
him knowing to drill on this spot. Of the 
whole section, only this upper ten acres 
comes under Blair’s report as possible oil- 
bearing.” 

“That is funny,” Callister agreed. 

“Another thing,” Warren went on. 
“Old man Marsh showed me the paper his 
daughter signed with your employer. It’s 
a rank swindle, Ben—the rankest I’ve seen 
in my life, and I’ve seen a few. Gets the 
girl to deed him this ten acres under pre- 
text to drill for water for her.” He pulled 
a document from his pocket and handed it 
to Callister. ‘I had my stenographer make 
a copy of it when Marsh came to see me 
last week. Read it.” 

Callister ran his eyes down the typed 
page, then beckoned Warren to a seat be- 
side him in the tool shack, while he perused 
it more carefully. 

“Suffering cats!”” he exclaimed when he 
had finished reading it. “That man Blass 
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is an artist and no mistake. Robs them of 
their eyeteeth and makes them sign him 
clean.”’ 

“Pretty rank, eh, Ben?’ Warren said 
with a nod. 

“Rank is right,” said Callister. “No 
wonder they raised the roof. They were up 
here a week ago—the old man and his 
daughter. Nice girl, Miss Marsh.” 

Warren nodded. 

“A hard worker. She’s supported her- 
self and the old man by working at Duffy’s. 
Duffy feeds Marsh. That’s part of the 
bargain. The two of them came out here 
from Iowa a couple of years back—to keep 
the old man from passing out. The girl was 
a_school-teacher back there. Your em- 
ployer sold them this dry section for a 
farm. When they got tired of starving the 
girl went to work.” Warren paused and 
frowned mildly. “It seems as if the people 
that can least afford it are always the ones 
who get swindled.” 

“Yes,” said Callister. He was thinking 
of the somber-eyed girl slaving her youth 
away in the stuffy heat of Duffy’s res- 
taurant. 

“How far you down?” Warren asked 
after a pause. 

“A little over four hundred feet. We’ll 
hit sand in less than a month—unless we 
strike hardpan. I don’t think we will.” 

“You won’t,” Warren agreed. “It’s 
easy going all the way down, Blair re- 
ported.” He arose. “I thought maybe 
you’d like to know what sort of a man 
you’re working for.” 

“T sure do.” 

“Well, so long, Ben.” 

“So long, Fred.” 

-Instead of going straight home after 
supper that evening, Callister sauntered 
across the street to the depot and tried, 
unsuccessfully, to engage Jean Bullpit, the 
station agent, in conversation at his open 
window. Bullpit talked, but in monologue, 
a monologue directed against those who 
use the law to aid them in swindling help- 
less womenfolks and old men. 

Callister listened until Bullpit ran out of 
breath, then said, ‘I know you mean well, 
Bullpit,so I won’t punch your face for you.” 

“Try it and see what’ll happen to you,” 
the station agent invited him. 

Callister shook his head. 

“Nothing would happen—to me. The 
S. P. would be a man short for a week or 
so, that’s all.” 

Bullpit scowled at the driller. 

“You hate yourself, don’t you?” he 
growled. 

“Not particularly,” Callister replied 
cheerfully. 

“Well, there’s a lot of us in this town 
that do,” the station agent informed him, 
“and don’t you forget it. If I had my way 
about it you and your outfit would be hit- 
ting the ties south by daylight to-morrow 
morning.” 

Callister laughed. 

“It'd take a lot of you to make us.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. There’s a sight of 
us here who know how to nurse a pair of 
shooting irons.’ 

“That’s all right with us,” Callister 
grinned. “I and my crew always travel 
heeled. Trouble is our middle name.” 

“That so? Well, maybe we’ll teach you 
how to spell it backwards—yet,” Bullpit 
retorted, pulling down the window with 
a bang. 

Callister strolled about town until he 
saw Duffy lock up his place for the night. 
When Nora came out of the alley a mo- 
ment later and walked down the road he 
followed. 

Increasing his pace until he was abreast 
of her he said, “‘I owe you an apology for 
insulting you with that tip. My only ex- 
cuse is that I was so mad that I forgot the 
change.” 

“You owe me nothing,” the girl replied, 
increasing her own pace. 

“All right. Consider it a present then.” 

The girl bit her lip and made no reply. 

“There are one or two things I’d like 
to know about,” Callister went on imper- 
turbably. ‘You bought this section from 
my—employer?”’ 

ST digky 

“You put all the money you had into 
it—or nearly all?” 

“T don’t see that my affairs are any of 
your business,” she retorted haughtily. 

“They are—and they are not. I’m mak- 
ing them my business—if you don’t mind.” 

The girl whirled upon him angrily. 

“I do mind! I wish you’d leave me 
alone!” 

Callister laughed. 
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“You’ve got the same kind of a temper 
that Ihave. We’d make a fine pair.”” Then 
seriously he added, ‘I’m butting into your 
affairs for the simple reason that they need 
butting into—unless you want to sling 
hash at Duffy’s for the rest of your life. 
You need a man to take care of you.” 

“Indeed!” she remarked acidly. 

“Yes, indeed,” Callister reiterated; “and 
I’m going to elect myself a committee of 
one for the job.” 

The girl stopped short, fists clenched. 

“Oh, if I were only a man!” she cried. 
“T’d—I’d—I don’t know what I’d do to 
you!” 

Callister caught her raised arm by the 
wrist. 

“I’m glad you’re not—a man,” he said, 
“but not because of the walloping I might 
get,” he added gently. Then as she left 
him and took the path across lots to the 
house he called out after her softly, “Good 
night, honey!” 


Mr. Blass and Frisbie motored out from 
the city the following week. Mr. Blass was 
in the usual good humor preceding the 
successful consummation of a deal, as he 
termed his questionable transactions. Fris- 
bie was morose and silent. The junior 
partner was suffering from an aggravated 
case of writer’s cramp, from O.K.ing vouch- 
ers for the new enterprise. Half of the: 
firm’s bank balance had been depleted, and 
only half of the hole in the ground, as he 
gloomily referred to it, had been dug. 

Chills of horror percolated down his 
spine when he had itemized the first weekly 
expense account. 

“Listen to this!” he shouted. “Twelve 
dollars a day for a well digger. Ten more for 
a tool dresser. Does he maybe manicure 
’em too? Is the man crazy? Two hundred 
dollars a day—wages alone. Forty dollars 
a day more for meals. Did he hire a bunch 
of ostriches, oder does he maybe board 
them at the Waldorf Astoria?” 

Mr. Blass explained patiently the differ- 
ence between a well driller and a well dig- 
ger. Instead of answering, Frisbie waved 
a bill for three hundred and eighty dollars’ 
worth of gasoline—a thousand gallons—in 
his face. 

“Maybe you can explain this also. Is it 
that we have Barney Oldfield running 
races for us, und did you dilute the gaso- 
line with perhaps champagne? Thirty- 
eight cents a gallon! For that price I could 
fill me, almost, a cellar with bootleg.” 

Mr. Blass explained here that the gas- 
oline was used for the engine and that its 
price—thirty-eight cents a gallon—was due 
to the three-hundred-mile haul across the 
desert by tank car. When he suggested 
that Frisbie accompany him to the prop- 
erty, his partner demurred at first. But 
later, drawn as a criminal to the scene of 
his crime—to Frisbie, paying out money, 
his own, was synonymous with crime—he 
agreed to motor out with Mr. Blass. 

For the best part of the three-hundred- 
mile drive he sat listening in agonized 
silence to the high-powered cylinders eating 
up a gallon of gas every fifth sand-strewn 
mile; and when they arrived at the well, 
tired and dusty, he took one amazed look 
at the derrick, then exclaimed, “Thirty- 
one thousand dollars! For that thing! 
For thirty-one thousand dollars I could 
build me on Wilshire Boulevard a house, 
with a Jap cook and seven bathrooms.” 

“Oh, shut up!” Mr. Blass exploded as 
the two men, hot and perspiring, climbed 
the derrick platform. 

“Well, well, how’s it going, Mr. Callis- 
ter?” Mr. Blass ejaculated, pleased at his 
own little pun. 

“All right,” the driller replied, acknowl- 
edging his employer’s introduction of Fris- 
bie with a brief nod. ‘‘We’re down twelve 
hundred feet.’ 

Frisbie poked his long nose over the edge 
of the casing and looked down, as if ex- 
pecting to glimpse there some of his van- 
ished dollars. 

“Such a business!” he muttered. 
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FIRST-CLASS well driller can do 

things with a well that would make a 
magician sick with envy. Callister was a 
first-class driller. He had the reputation 
of being able to use his head in an emer- 
gency. He had been using it for the past 
week—-since his talk with Warren. 

He was down now where his drills told 
him that he was nearing oil sand, and his 
nose confirmed the suspicion. Gas had been 
rising in the casing for the past two shifts. ° 
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HEETROCK has the great advantage of 

being a fireproof wallboard. It is gypsum 
plaster, made from rock that is mined and 
ground and factory cast in broad, ceiling-high 
sheets. It cannot burn, ignite, or transmit heat. 
On the walls and ceilings of your building, it 
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In his little cubby-hole of an office be- 
hind the tool shack he considered his posi- 
tion. For a full half hour he sat in his 
chair, thinking—about his own reputation 
as a driller, about the unscrupulous piracy 
of Blass, his employer, but mostly about the 
girl who had been bucking the wolf, lone- 
handed, with a sick father. His eyes grew 
hard, and when he finally arose they had 
narrowed to mere slits. 

That night, under the cover of darkness, 
he sent a wagon team down to the creek 
which skirted the lower end of the adjoin- 
ae quarter section, for a load of adobe 
clay. 

Adobe clay isinseparably interwoven with 
the history of Southern California. Sun- 
dried bricks were made from it by the 
Indians and the early settlers for their 
dwellings. The ruined arches of the old 
missions are chapters in the history of 
adobe construction. 

Adobe is the stickiest of sticky clay, a 
dark brown substance, soft as peat in win- 
ter, tenacious as India rubber in spring, 
and hard as concrete in summer. It has 
the adhesive qualities of a leech, and the 
impenetrableness of an elephant’s hide. 
Mixed with straw and smoothed down 
with a trowel it makes an excellent plaster. 
When damp it sheds water like a gaber- 


ine. 

Callister found a new use for adobe clay. 
Mixing it with water to the consistency of 
tar he poured it down the drill casing by 
the bucketful. As the drill ate its way into 
the oil sand the wet mud formed a coating 
of adobe on the walls of the bore, which 
upon hardening prevented the oil from 
flowing through. 

Watching his drills closely as they were 
pulled up for resharpening he noted that 
their points were sticky with oil. Blass had 
guessed right. There was oil there—lots of 
it. But he was not going to get any of it— 
not if Callister could help it. 

After three shifts of drilling the forma- 
tion changed. He had gone through eighty 
feet of oil sand to the harder stratum be- 
low. Pulling out his drill he lowered a six- 
inch casing into the bore, thus shutting 
off, for good, any flow of oil. 

Then smiling softly to himself he wired 
Blass at Los Angeles, and went on drilling. 

He had one trick more up his sleeve. If 
it failed he could still break Blass by drill- 


ing. 

When Blass and Frisbie arrived from the 
city in Mr. Blass’ eight-cylinder roadster 
Callister led them into the office behind 
the tool shack and shut the door. 

“‘Well, gentlemen, she’ll blow inside the 
next forty-eight hours,”’ he said. “I figured 
that you’d like to be on hand for the fire- 
works, so I wired you.” 

Mr. Blass rubbed his fat hands. 

“You think there’s plenty of oil there 
then, Mr. Callister?’ he asked anxiously. 

“T don’t think it—I know it,” the driller 
replied. , 

Frisbie relaxed his gloom momentarily, 
and permitted himself one of his rare smiles. 

“Tt’s about time,” he grumbled. “‘We’ve 
paid out already sixty thousand dollars. 
If something don’t happen pretty quick 
we'll be looking for a meal ticket.” 

““Something will happen—pretty quick,” 
Callister assured him. 

McFee, the tool dresser, came into the 
ee then. He nodded to Blass and Fris- 

ie. 
“There’s a gang of men with rifles com- 
ing up the hill, Ben,” he said to Callister. 

Mr. Blass’ pudgy hands clutched the 
arms of his chair. His smooth, pink face 
turned the color of chalk. Frisbie stared, 
mouth drooping, from McFee to Callister. 
The driller glanced out of the window and 
saw a crowd of perhaps fifty armed men 
coming up the trail. He turned to McFee. 

“Pass out shooting irons all around, 
Mac,” he said quietly. ‘The cartridge 
clips are in that box,” he added, pointing 
to a box under the desk. ‘“‘Better move 
them up on the derrick platform. Rouse the 
two off shifts and form a line around the 
derrick. I’ll be with you in a minute.” 

He turned to Blass and Frisbie as McFee 
carried the box of cartridges outside. : 

“You gentlemen had better stay where 
you are,” he said. “There might be some 
shooting going on around here in a little 
while. I reckon you’d look good to them 
for targets.” 

‘“‘We'll—stay,” said Mr. Blass hoarsely, 
and Frisbie seconded the motion with a 
forward droop of his head. 

Callister opened the drawer of his desk 
and took from it his automatic pistol. 
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Slipping two extra clips of cartridges into 
his pocket he stepped outside. 

When the advancing men were within a 
hundred yards of the derrick he called them 
to halt, and asked them what they wanted. 
The men paused. Jean Bullpit was the 
first to speak. 

‘““We want you and your gang to get 
out,” he said briefly. 

“The sooner the quicker,’ Duffy, the 
restaurant man, supplied, stepping forward. 

Both men were armed with rifles. Cal- 
lister pulled out his pistol. 

“I suppose you know what the law says 
about attacking a man, or his representa- 
tives, with deadly weapons on his own 
land,” he said. 

Bullpit laughed. 

“We're not losing any sleep over what 
the law says,” he jeered. 

“Perhaps not,” Callister came back, 
“but you’ll have a nice long one if you 
don’t observe it.’”? He raised the pistol. 
“The first man that comes a step nearer 
will go back down the trail feet first. I 
took the job of drilling this well and I’m 
going to finish it if I have to bury Inca 
by mass funeral. Think it over.” 

The men conferred among themselves 
briefly; then Bullpit said, “‘We’ll give you 
one hour to pull out—or be starved out.” 

Callister shook his head. 

“Come again. We won’t pull out, and 
we'll shoot our way to grub—if necessary.”’ 

“Tt’ll be necessary, all right,’’ Duffy 
chipped in. ‘‘ You won’t get nothing to eat 
from me—not for a hundred dollars a meal.” 

The men retreated a short distance, then 
split up in groups of twos and threes and 
proceeded to surround the derrick on all 
sides. 

Callister joined his men on the platform. 

“We're in for a fight, boys,’’ he said. 
“‘Can I depend on all of you?”’ 

“Sure you can, boss,” they informed him 
in unison. 

‘All right, then.’ He turned to the tool 
dresser. ‘‘Gather up all the empty cement 
sacks, Mac, and fill them with sand, and 
pile them up around the derrick. The 
shift on duty, go back to your drilling.” 

Looking around he noted that the at- 
tacking party also were preparing for a 
siege. They were busy piling up brush and 
digging trenches in the sand. He smiled 
grimly. His last card still remained un- 
played. 

VIII 
ate happenings of the next thirty-six 
hours are history in the annals of oil. 
For six shifts, without food or water, and 
under the blazing desert sun in midsum- 
mer, a handful of determined men defied 
a whole community. 

When the water supply ran low on the 
third shift Callister called the men together. 

“We need every drop of water in the 
tank to keep the drill going,” he informed 
them. ‘‘That means nothing to drink from 
now on until we’re through. We can shoot 
our way to water, but some of us are 
bound to get killed. Have you got the 
nerve to stick it out?” 

“Boss, we'll go to the devil for you if you 
say the word,” one of the men replied. The 
others nodded their agreement to this 
homely sentiment. 

“Maybe some of you will be called on to 
do that,” Callister replied grimly, glancing 
with pride about the circle of sweat-grimed 
faces. 

At the end of that first hot day the 
beleaguering forces grew restless. Bullpit 
advised a rush during the night, but Duffy, 
the cautious, demurred. 

“‘ Another day of it, and they’ll run out 
of water,” he said, hardly knowing how 
great a truth he was uttering. ‘‘They’ll be 
too weak to fight. We can dump ’em on a 
flat car and ship ’em south then.” 

For the next ten hours sixteen hungry 
and worn-out men awaited the desert dawn 
that would be the beginning of another day 
of suffering. 

At five o’clock the red ball of the sun 
crept up over the rim of the wastes. 

Callister called the men together for the 
last time. 

“I’m going to ask you to stick until 
dark—no longer,’’ he said in a dry, parched 
voice. 

The men nodded in silent agreement. 
None spoke. But Callister reading their 
faces felt assured. 

Blass staggered out of the office just 
then, followed by Frisbie. All the pro- 
moter’s bravado and complacency were 
gone. His face had turned a ghastly green. 
His clothing was disarranged and his col- 


lar was pushed askew. He walked with the | 
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gait of a drunken man, and when he climbed 
up the platform ladder his movements 
were those of a huge, ungainly turtle. 

Behind him stalked Frisbie, hatless, with 
his long arms dangling at his sides and the 
palms of his hands turned outward, ape 
fashion. 

“Where’s the—drinking water?’’ Blass 
gasped. 

“In there,’ Callister said, pointing to 
the tank. 

The promoter reeled forward. 

“We couldn’t stand it—any longer. 
Came out—to get a drink.” 

“You came to the wrong place,” Callis- 
ter said coldly. 

“What! Is the tank empty?” 

“No, but we need every drop for the 
drill. You can’t have any.” 

“But I want a drink!’”’ Blass shrilled, 
clutching at his throat. 

Callister laughed hoarsely. 

“There are sixteen of us here in the same 
notion. You’re no better than the rest. Get 
back where you belong and stay there.” 

“But we'll—die of thirst!” Blass 
screamed. 

“You'll die of something else if you 
don’t get off this platform or stop your 
blubbering,” the driller informed him. 

Mr. Blass looked down at the pistol in 
Callister’s hand. With a gulp of terror he 
slid down the ladder into Frisbie’s long 
arms and the two of them staggered back 
to the tool tent. 

As the desert day advanced the men 
began showing signs of weakening. Callis- 
ter moved among them, laughing and jok- 
ing, shaming them into taking a grip upon 
themselves. He cajoled them, told them 
what he thought of them, bitterly, point- 
edly, praying the while for time. 

At noon the engineer collapsed and Cal- 
lister himself took charge of the engine. 
When he measured the water in the tank 
he found that less than six inches remained. 

The heat was now almost unbearable. 
The sun rays poured upon them like sheets 
of molten metal that seemed to break and 
become shattered against the blinding 
whiteness of the desert sand into minute 
pinpoints of heat which pierced their skins 
and drained their bodies of the last vestige 
of moisture. Callister lifted his head. 
Above them a buzzard soared in long lazy 
circles. He returned to his seat at the 
engine with a savage shrug of his shoulders. 

Two interminable hours dragged by. 
His throat was parched. His tongue had 
swollen to shocking proportions. It seemed 
as if there was no longer room for it in his 
mouth. Every bone and joint ached. He 
felt sick and faint. His body from the 
waist down was a cumbersome, leaden 
thing, that responded to his will only at his 
most determined effort. 

The short staccato gasps of the engine 
fell upon his ears with maddening monot- 
ony. He had a sudden frenzied desire to 
leap upon it and shatter it to bits. 

He sounded the tank again. A scant 
two inches remained. One hour more and 
he’d have to shut off the engine. He was 
drilling in hardpan, and without water to 
keep the drill cooled he’d have to shut 
down. In one hour it’d be all over. His 
judgment as a driller hung upon a scant 
sixty minutes. 

He was bending over the engine, filling 
the lubricating cups, when looking up he 
saw Nora coming up the trail. Dropping 
the oil can he straightened up and shaded 
his sun-blinded eyes with his hand. 

The girl paused at the nearest group of 
watchers and exchanged words with them 
briefly, then came toward the derrick. 

McFee, the tool dresser, raised his pistol 
almost ‘involuntarily. If the girl saw the 
motion she did not heed it, but kept com- 
ing. Fifty feet from the derrick she stopped. 

“Don’t you think this has gone far 
enough?’’ she demanded of Callister. 

The driller tried to reply, but the words 
rose to his swollen lips unuttered. 

Blass, hearing the girl’s voice, staggered 
out of the tool shack. 

“Water, water!” he gasped, dropping 
at her feet in the sand. 

The girl shrank back. She stared at the 
prostrate man, then at the row of thirst- 
maddened faces that peered at her dully 
over their breastwork of sandbags. Turning 
swiftly she ran down the trail to the near- 
est group of watchers. Before the men 
could prevent it she had snatched a two- 
gallon canteen from them and started back 
to the derrick with it. 

As Callister reached for the canteen and 
straightened up one of the sand hum- 
mocks behind him spat a puff of smoke. 
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The report of the rifle was deadened in the 
noise of the engine, but he felt the sharp 
sting of the bullet in his left shoulder. 

Clutching the canteen in the crook of 
his wounded arm he whirled about, raised 
his pistol and emptied it at the hummock. 
The would-be murderer rose to his knees, 
sawed the air with his arms briefly, then 
fell across the hummock and lay still. 

Callister replaced his pistol in his pocket 
and unscrewed the cover of the canteen. 
Then to the girl’s amazement he staggered 
across the platform and poured the two 
gallons of water into the casing. 

“Fifteen minutes more time,”’ he mut- 
tered thickly, as he threw the empty can- 
teen back on the sand to her. 

A groan went up from his men. Blass 
shrieked and beat his fists on the sand. 

The girl climbed the ladder to the plat- 
form. 

“Please, please, stop!’’ she implored 
Callister. ‘‘You’ll all be killed.” 

Callister clutching his wounded arm 
smiled and shook his head. ‘ 

“You’re hurt!’ she cried. ‘Oh, you 
stubborn, arrogant man!” 

She forced him to sit on a beam and 
examined his wound. When she leaned 
forward he swept her into his right arm 
and laid his parched burning lips to her 
cool ones. 

There was a rush and a roar behind 
them. A shiver seemed to pass through 
the platform; then a recoil. The derrick 
rocked and swayed. Out of the mouth of 
the sixteen-inch casing burst a column of 
cool sparkling artesian water! It rose ten 
feet in the air, then collapsed, fan-fashion, 
and struck the platform with the roar of a 
cataract, engulfing the man and the girl 
completely, and almost sweeping them 
from the beam where they were sitting. 

Callister dropped to his knees and buried 
his face in the cool turbulence and drank— 
with every pore of his thirst-racked body. 
Again and again he plunged his face into 
it and drank; and the girl clung to him, 
sobbing. 

“You wanted water a minute ago,” he 
shouted to Blass. “Take a swim and 
drown, you crook!” = 


ay WANT you to tell the truth, Ben,” 
Fred Warren said one evening two 
days later when the two men were for- 
gathered at Duffy’s over a bottle of not 
very soft cider. “Did you or did you not 
strike oil?” 

Callister stroked his bandaged arm 
solemnly. 

“That would be admitting that I had 
bungled or—faked a well,’’ he came back 
with a smile. “Either would queer me for 
life as a driller. But if you want my advice 
it’s this: Get your crews together and drill 
for all you’re worth.”’ 

Warren smiled back. 

“You think you’re pretty foxy,” he 
growled good-naturedly. “But I’ve been 
on to you for a week. When I found that 
somebody had been swiping ’dobe, at the 
dark of the moon from the creek on our 
property I put two and two together.” 
He offered Callister his cigar case. “You 
can move your rig over on the quarter 
section next to you and go to it. We've 
leased it from the S. P. on royalty. You get 
a bonus of a thousand dollars if you strike 
oil within sixty days. But for the love of 
Mike be careful. I don’t want no second 
Niagara on my land. The floor of this 
whole valley is a lake, Blair says.” 

Callister blew a cloud of smoke ceiling- 
ward. 

“T knew I couldn’t miss it if I kept on 
going,’”’ he chuckled. ‘This gang of rubes 
came near spilling the beans on me though.” 

“When can you be ready to start drill- 
ing?’’ Warren asked. 

“In two weeks,” Ben replied. ‘There 
are two things I want to attend to first. 
I want to record a deed and take out a li- 
cense.”’ 

“What!” Warren exclaimed. ‘You 
haven’t been drilling in this county with- 
out a license?” 

“Yes,”’ said Ben with a wink. “I’ve 
been drilling all my life without that kind 
of a license. But I won’t do it any more, 
Fred.” He handed the other a legal-looking 
document. ‘‘Blass’ deed, conveying back 
to my future wife ten acres of land.” He 
smiled reminiscently. “He owed me and 
the crew for the last week’s drilling, so I 
agreed to take the ten acres in payment. 
Cleaned out? Well, I guess yes! I had to 
stake him and his long-faced partner to 
their breakfasts, and thirty gallons of gas 
to get back home on.” 
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T WAS amemorable morn- 
| ing, this twenty-third of 

May, 1712. The flowery 
frost was fallen from the 
branches and the amorous 
promise of June glowed in the 
sunshine. In the forking 
streets of London the curious crowds were clad cap- 
a-pie in the high plumage of the season. Catches 
of song were in the air, and where the spaces were 
green there was the whistle and whir of birds. 

Richard Town sat in the lumbering cart with the 
Newgate ordinary at his side and thought he had 
never seen the old city so mellow, so magnifi- 
cent. Never before had he remarked its ways and 
vistas. Never before had he felt the same kinship 
with its throngs. And never had the women, who 
stared at him as he passed, tugged at his male imagi- 
nation with such exigence. He gazed back at them with 
calm, unflinching eyes. He felt a vibrancy, a sentience 
in his nerves and veins. He was glad to be alive on this 
tumultuous morning—and sorry. 

“You do not know, sir,” said he to the ordinary, “that 
this is my birthday.” 

The religious turned a sour eye upon him. 

“T had thought you would not jest at 

Richard Town did not let him finish. 

“You do not believe me; and yet it is so,” he insisted. 
“Tf I live until noon I shall have completed my forty-first 
year.” 

Something in his melancholy smile and the visioning cast 
of his eye caught the ordinary’s attention and wrought 
belief. 

“Ts this truth, Town?” he demanded. 

“As God may have mercy on me, it is so. Forty-one 
years ago my sainted mother bore me in Spitalfields, and 
I came brawling into the world as the bells announced 
noon.” 

The preacher let his head slip from its prim erectness and 
stared before him at the back of the driver, wordless for 
once. Presently the racking, springless cart bruised its 
wheels on the last of the cobbles and eased upon the grate- 
ful dirt roads in the half-rural section approaching Tyburn. 


” 





Stern Measures of Old Times 


A are the Tyburn elms,” said Town, “and there 
is the crowd, dressed for a féte. I like to think it is 
my birthday they have come to celebrate.” 

“You are a strange man, Town,” said the preacher. 
“Why do your thoughts run on these things at such a 
time?” 

“Because the world is very beautiful and life is very 
sweet,’ murmured the merchant—“‘and I always liked to 
indulge my fancies.” 

The cart turned into the open space and wedged its way 
forward through the crowd. 

“And what of your immortal soul?’’ demanded the 
ordinary. 

“That is in your hands,’”’ said Town. 

“Tt should be in your mind.” 

“Perhaps. But I have another thought.” 

“What?” 

“Men will say,” said Richard Town, “that I celebrate 
to-day the strangest birthday any man has known.” 

The car stopped abruptly before the tall structure. The 
two sheriffs on the rear seat sprang down. The parson 
dropped his head into his hands and prayed aloud. 


Richard Town stood up in the cart and stared again at- 


the inviolate green of the Tyburn elms, at the flower and 
glow of the fields, at the fleckless blue of the vernal sky. 


By Edward HH. Smith 


DECORATIONS 
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He took into his lungs a great draft of the opulent sunlight 
and turned quiet, smiling eyes upon the multitude. 

“My friends,”’ he called resolutely, “this is my birthday. 
I see you have come to help me honor it.”’ 

He sprang down from the cart and walked briskly to the 
first sheriff, from whom he took the white cap of doom. In 
a moment he had mounted the scaffold, slipped the harness 
about his neck and placed himself to adjust the cap. A 
pretty woman in the front row caught his eye and he 
bowed to her. 

“Madam, my compliments,” said he. “And thank you 
for coming to my adventure.” 

He placed the cap over his head with easy assurance 
and gave the signal himself. 

The drop fell. The rope lashed out like a serpent and 
jerked taut. The body plunged to the tether’s end, and 
Richard Town had been hanged. 

He had been executed under the law of 1705 for conceal- 
ing assets of the value of twenty pounds and for fleeing 
from his creditors. His was the first hanging under this 
strange and significant statute. In reality, Town had 
caused fifteen tons of tallow, valued at four hundred 
pounds, to be shipped out of the country and had then at- 
tempted to follow his goods, taking his money with him 
and defrauding those he owed. The ship in which he had 
set sail was driven back by a gale, and Richard Town was 
captured and brought to trial and death. 

You may find a record of all this in the Old Newgate 
Calendar, and you must not object if a later poet has some- 
what embroidered and adorned the tale. 

Early in the reign of Queen Anne in England there 
had been serious creditor trimmings, with the result that 
Parliament finally nominated this trick a felony in 1705, 
providing that whoever might conceal his assets and at- 
tempt to fleece his creditors after April, 1707, should be 
publicly hanged. But Queen Anne in her darkest day 
never witnessed such a volume of this type of crime as is 
seen in the United States on the brightest one. 

This offense of trimming creditors, legally called com- 
mercial fraud, is related, to be sure, to fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy, yet it is a distinct offense, committed in its own 
peculiar manner. Its technic, too, bears certain analo- 
gies to bankruptcy scheming; but the two things are dis- 
tinct, since one falls within the punitive powers of the 
national bankruptcy act, with its wide rights, whereas the 
other must be prosecuted under the ordinary criminal law, 
unless circumstances should permit the harmed creditors 
to throw the culprit into bankruptcy. 

In a former article I gave some authorities for the esti- 
mate that fraudulent bankrupts mulct American business 
of sixty million dollars a year. It is possible to keep some 
sort of record in this matter and prove the probabilities at 
least. On the other hand, there is practically no check on 
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the credit trimmers, and only 
arash man would try to tabu- 
late the amounts they steal 
annually. However, the best 
judges of the situation tell me 
that the latter offense is as 
costly as the former. It is 
certain there are many hundreds of such cases each 
year. It isafact that in certain districts the reputa- 
tion of merchants for this sort of crime is so bad 
that no broad credits can be got. : 

When the National Industrial Tax Conference 
was in session in Chicago two years ago, various 
witnesses estimated the yearly turnover at anywhere 
from two hundred to six hundred billions of dollars. 
The question arose as to what a one per cent tax 
on retail sales would yield, and the economists 
summoned said that in their opinion the Federal 
income from such an impost must be between two and six 
billion dollars. Let us take the mean and say that four 
hundred billions are spent yearly by the people of this coun- 
try. Ninety per cent of the goods so retailed are sold to 
the dealers on credit. I mention these figures only to show 
how vast is the field in which the credit crook operates. 

In no other type of crime save stock or market swindling 
and bank defalcations is the loss a crime so great as 
in this. Mr. C. D. West, the veteran authority of the 
National Association of Credit Men, who has put thirty- 
odd years of his life into the detection and prosecution of 
these offenders, assures me that the creditor trimmer who 
takes only twenty or thirty thousand dollars is called a 
piker. Fifty thousand dollars, says Mr. West, is probably 
the ‘average loss. And there have been cases in which a 
single trimming conspiracy cost the creditors a million 
dollars and even a million and a half. These things we are 
to witness presently. 


The Growth of Commercial Fraud 


ISTORICALLY it is a little difficult to catch this mat- 

ter. I find no record older than that of Richard Town, 
yet there must have been numbers of antecedent crimes 
and many punishments. As soon as Europe turned from its 
old organization and became a continent of commercial em- 
pires, credit organization grew up, and credit crimes must 
have appeared at about the same time. The more com- 
merce and credit were extended and liberalized the greater 
became the opportunities of the crook. After England had 
weathered the peril of the Armada and begun to colonize 
the New World her commercial prosperity mounted 
rapidly, and energies long wasted on military aims came to 
be expended upon the handling of goods and the’ making 
of money. Trimming grew as did prosperity. 

In our own country there seems to have been no time at 
which this type of skin game was unknown. But our atti- 
tude toward it used to be far different from what it is at 
the present. In the brave old days the manufacturer and 
jobber charged off such losses and put the cost of them on 
the shoulders of their honest customers. In his compu- 
tations of a fair selling price he put in his own cost, his 
overhead, his handling cost—and stealage. The false 
bankrupts and trimmers were thus provided against. This 
may have been a convenient way of doing business, but it 
had its decided evils. Perhaps the greatest of these was 
the gradual education of a troupe of men in the arts of 
credit trimming. They were allowed to commit their 
crimes in high immunity, and they soon came to regard 
this fraud as their privilege. 

To-day many organizations of makers and wholesalers 
of goods are carrying on a determined fight against this 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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A good way to save 


WNSTEAD of cream for’ coffee, fruits and cereals, use Carnation Milk. It is rich and 
I delicious. Use Carnation in your home for every milk purpose and you will effect 
quite a saving in your monthly milk bills. It 1s pure, country milk, evaporated to creamy 
thickness and sterilized in air-tight containers:, When you add an equal part of water 
to one part of Carnation you get milk of normal richness. ‘Yo get thinner milk, add 
more water. Your grocer is the Carnation Milkman. Send today for our Cook Book. 
Carnation MILK Propucrs Company, 532 Consumers Building, Cuicaco; 632 Stuart Building, SEATTLE 
Chocolate Blanc Mange—\ teaspoon salt, 2 cups Carnation Milk, 2 ounces unsweetened chocolate, 14 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 2)4 cups water, 


14 cup cornstarch. Combine 2 cups water and Carnation Milk. Put in double boiler and bring to boiling point. Mix cornstarch, sugat, salt and balance of 
water. Add to first mixture, stirring constantly. Add melted chocolate, stirring occasionally until mixture thickens. Cook fifteen minutes. Add flavoring; 


mould, chill and serve with whipped Carnation Milk. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere 
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( “From Contented Cows” : a 









Carnation Milk Products Company 
Seattle Chicago New York Aylmer, Ont. 
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Why do 
women like 
pipe-smokers ? 


We asked many women. One said: 
“Because a man who thinks things out, 
does them and goes all the way through 
with anything he starts generally smokes 
a pipe if he smokes at all—and nearly 
always he does smoke.” 


Another replied: ‘‘A pipe smoker is 
more of a home man, it seems to me. 
There is no better picture of contentment 
than a man smoking a pipe in his home 
after the day’s work is done.” 


“He is more honest, more reliable, 
more manly,” said another—but she was 
rather young. 

“‘Pipe-smokers are not so jumpy and 
fidgety, so nervous as non-smokers. 
They’re more easily contented,’’ was the 
opinion of one woman. 

There were many reasons given by the 
fair ladies; some of them not very power- 
ful from a logical viewpoint. The signifi- 
cant feature of the questionnaire was that 
the great majority of the women admitted 
that they do like pipe-smokers. 


And just to show that woman is not the 
only illogical of the two sexes, we asked a 
number of men why they liked the tobacco 
they smoked. One said it was strong 
enough for him. Another said it was mild 
enough for him—and they were smoking 


the same brand. All of them had some 


more-or-less indefinite reason for liking a 
certain tobacco, but putting that feeling 
into words was diffi- 
cult. Even our old 
Edgeworth smokers 
—our best friends— 
have difficulty in 
telling why they like 
Edgeworth. “It isa 
friendly, friend- 
making tobacco 
that just suits 
me,’ was the best 
answer we could 
get. Just suits 
me! There’s the 
whole thing. 











But Edgeworth 
< doesn’t suit 
Out of every hundred pipe- 


everybody. 
smokers there may be one or two who 
couldn’t get supreme satisfaction out of 
Edgeworth. 


Nevertheless, we would like to send any 


pipe-smoker free samples of Edgeworth, 
and we are sincere when we say that we 
would rather send samples to a man who 
thinks he will 7o¢ like Edgeworth—for he 
may find he is mistaken and then he will 
be the best friend for Edgeworth that a 
smoker could be. 


If you will send us your name and ad- 
dress on a postcard, we will forward sam- 
ples of Edgeworth, Ready-Rubbed and 
Plug Slice, and there is no tag attached, 
“Send money if you like it.’” The samples 
are free and postpaid. Address your card 
to Larus & Brother Company, 1 South 
21st St., Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
kind of thing. Hundreds of the crooks 
have been caught and sent to prison. 
Hundreds of officers and investigators and 
guardians are in the field. But the crime is 
most difficult to suppress. 

It is not possible to write clearly and 
justly of this subject without remarking 
that such crimes are contrary to the prac- 
tice of Americans and of those elements in 
our population which made the older United 
States. When failures occur among peoples 
of these bloods they are due almost invari- 
ably to inexperience or incompetence. Too 
many young men plunge into business with- 
out equipment or knowledge, and they 
come rapidly to grief. __ 

Recognizing this fact,:many organiza- 
tions have launched business schools. The 
American Bankers Association has its Com- 
mercial Bankers Institute.’ Along similar 
lines, the National Association of Credit 
Men has lately inaugurated the Institute 
of Credit, in which it hopes to train men to 
resist the schemes of the trimmer and his 
related criminals. 

Though our own people are convinced of 
the wrongness and unprofitableness of this 
offense, there are among us several races 
with whom the trick is highly popular. These 
are largely Mediterranean or Levantine peo- 
ples. I intend no aspersion upon the qual- 
ity or moral fiber of these races. The thing 
is rather a matter of being used to the law, 
of litigious habitude. These Southern and 
Eastern peoples have no such system of 
credits as prevails among us. They come 
here and see the, to them, loose methods. 
Naturally they conclude that the American 
business man is a fool, and the impulse to 
trim the fool is universal. 


Bankruptcy as an Industry 


What is moral in one part of the globe is 
extremely nauseous to the ethical palate of 
another part. New and strange customs 
and laws are not readily bowed to. The 
Kurds and Armenians are neighbors. The 
Kurds are a simple, hardy, warlike people, 
seminomadie, close to the soil, engaged in 
constant small wars and broils. Among 
them whatever is done by courageous ac- 
tion is honorable. The castles of their 
chieftains are bandit roosts and their heroes 
are great banditti. The adjacent Armeni- 
ans are, on the other hand, the shrewdest 
traders in the East. Their sharpness in 
merchandising is historic, legendary, pro- 
verbial. They live in cities and subsist by 
buying and selling. They love peace and 
commerce and profits. They can no more 
understand why it is not right to trim the 
guileless Kurd and charge him a high price 
for grain in time of famine than the Kurd 
can grasp any reason for not holding up the 
Armenian merchant’s caravan or commit- 
ting murderous raids on Armenian towns 
when he feels he has been wronged. 

We have here the explanation of some 
of the massacres and the continual bleed- 
ing of Armenia, which has come to be a 
byword. 

The same contrast in laws and business 
morals exists between our understanding of 
these things and that entertained generally 
in the Near East. 

For a number of years many Syrians 
have been crowding to our textile centers. 
They are experts in cotton and linen weay- 
ing and are more than welcome. But there 
are among them habitual traders with the 
Oriental slant. A creditor-trimming con- 
spiracy of a group of these men has lately 
been investigated, and most of the partici- 
pants are in jail. 

A bright young Syrian arrived in one of 
our textile cities several years ago and went 
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forthwith to a prominent man of his own 
country. 

“T want to work in a factory,”’ said he. 

The leader, called aking in the vernacular, 
looked the young man up and down, plied 
him with questions, tested ‘his intelligence. 

“Why work in a factory?” he asked 
finally. 

“T came to make money,” responded the 
youth, wondering. 

*Can’t do that in a factory.” 

“But they pay well.’”’ 

“Yes, in our money; not in their own. 
Listen. If you want to make money put 
yourself in my hands, let me teach you a 
little while, and then just do as I say. It 
will be a hundred times as good as the 
factory.”’ 

So the king and the young immigrant 
came to terms. 

After a preliminary few months of coach- 
ing the young man was sent into the South 
to open a silk-and-white-goods shop in a 
small city. He had already been instructed 
in the manner of getting credit, and man- 
aged the affair well. Small orders, promptly 
paid for, were followed by constantly larger 
ones until the time for the explosion came. 
Then the young fellow went quietly and 
soberly into bankruptcy. 

It was not a specially glaring case. Noth- 
ing was thought of it. But a few weeks 
later another young Syrian of a similar 
name came the same sort of cropper in a 
not distant town. And a few hundred 
miles away another man apparently of the 
same race had likewise gone bankrupt a 
few months before. Credit men began to 
scratch their heads and wonder. Then 
there was a fourth debacle. An investi- 
gator was sent to the region, and he shortly 
discovered arnazing and diverting things. 

Three of these kings had apparently 
planned and organized the whole affair. 
Each of them had a large store in a princi- 
pal city. The fifteen or twenty other shops 
were all in the hands of their tools and were 
scattered through five states. The tools 
opened credits and bought goods, which 
they immediately transferred to the big 
shops of the kings, who then sold the stolen 
stuff at low prices. As soon as one of the 
pawns got to the bursting point he cleaned 
out his store absolutely, sent a final ship- 
ment to his master, and then either van- 
ished or stood his ground and played 
bankrupt. 


The Technic of Trimming 


The final detail of the plot was even more 
sagacious. When one of the underlings 
failed and the creditors swooped down to 
get what might be left the kings showed 
up and suavely presented a mortgage on 
the store and entire stock of the defunct 
tool. But the thing was too good to be 
true. About thirty men are under arrest 
and may shortly inhabit the prisons. 

The technic of creditor trimming is no- 
wise a recondite matter. In elementals 
the jobs are always much alike. A man 
opens a shop and manages in one way or 
another to run up his credit. Then he con-» 
ceals his assets, usually by shipping his 
goods to some distant city or turning them 
over to some local fence. And thereupon 
he vanishes into distance and doubt. 

But this simple fundamental structure 
of fraud may be almost infinitely varied. 
Burglary crews are often employed, and 
arson experts are still more common. 

The credit trimmer uses incendiarism 
for two purposes. His idea may be to con- 
ceal the removals he has been guilty of, but 
quite as often he is simply aiming at the 
insurance companies. This kind of criminal 
overlooks no opportunities. 
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In many of the great seaside summer 
resorts the boardwalk merchants do a 
thriving business for the spring and sum- 
mer. But when October comés skulking 
along the sea, with its sharp winds and 
frigid waters, trade drops to nothing. The 
gay and purse-free crowds are gone and 
there is the long, hard winter to face. So 
it happens that a power of small merchants 
go to the wall in these places as soon as 
summer has sung and danced away. 

In one resort, not so long ago, a man of 
alien. race, whom I shall call Nichols, set 
up a fancy goods store and laid in a large 
stock, which he gradually increased by 
means of boosted credits. On the first day 
of the ensuing October he vanished into the 
fine clear air of the place, and his store was 
found to contain nothing worth mention. 
A search was instituted, but this wise Mr. 
Nichols had most thoroughly obliterated 
traces. Finally, in going over the meager 
records he had left, a detective found a bill 
from a dealer for one dozen animal satchels. 
The thing caught the investigator’s eye. 
What was a man doing with animal satchels 
in a fancy goodsshop? Why had he ordered 
them? For whom? The remaining papers 
in the abandoned shop were gone over 
thoroughly, and finally a railroad waybill 
was found, showing that the dozen animal 
satchels had been shipped to a town in 
Pennsylvania, and to a man of the store- 
keeper’s own name. The detective hurried 
out into Pennsylvania. 


Hot on the Trail 


In an old house in a quiet street of this 
slumberous Pennsylvania town resided 
Mr. Simon Nichols, the elder. The detec- 
tive sensed at once the respectability of the 
old gentleman and discovered after brief 
inquiry that it was the son who had been 
guilty of the vanishment at the seashore. 
Though a father is by no law answerable 
for the sins of his son,-the investigator 
thought a little scrutinizing of Mr. Nichols 
might not be without profit. In what busi- 
ness was Mr. Nichols? The town gossip told 
him at once that old Simon was an animal 
trainer. 

“Kinda funny, too,’ said the glib in- 
formant, puckering his nose. ‘‘The old guy 
trains cats.”’ 

““Cats?” echoed the detective thought- 
fully. 

“Yep. That’s wot I said—cats.” 

The crime hunter went away very ab- 
sorbed. The next morning, after an agi- 
tated night, he presented himself to Simon 
Nichols, Sr., in the guise of a circus scout, 
searching for trained animals. Did Mr. 
Nichols, by any chance, have a couple of 
cultivated elephants or a troupe of docile 
wildcats? 

Mr. Nichols was very curt and very sus- 
picious. He would not have the intruder 
in his house. He did not train animals. He 
had a couple of cats which he worked with 
for his own amusement. Where had any 
circus man got hold of his name anyhow? 
And, besides that, get out! 

The wariness of the old man convinced 
the investigator that all was not well. He 
began more careful inquiries into the past 
of Mr. Simon Nichols, and soon found that 
the cat man had formerly been a merchant. 
His reputation had never been spotless, and 
he had, moreover, suffered a fire which 
came very near wiping out the business 
section of a certain city. After the fire he 
had retired. Had he always trained cats? 
How many did he keep on hand? Did he 
ever sell any? 

The details of such an investigation are 
undramatic and tedious. By watching for 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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ANNOUNCING the WINNERS of the 
Save the Surface $1,000 Prize Contest 
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First Prize—$250 


Memories That Time Will Not Efface 
Mrs. Ruby Manard, Kenner, La. 


2nd Prize—$100 3rd Prize—$50 


Life’s Priceless Hours Everyman’s Yesterday 
Lucy Irene Farmer, Morgantown, W. Va. Claude J. Woodard, Long Beach, Calif. 


4 Prizes of $25 each 


And a Little Child Shall Teach Them 
Mrs. Oscar Lundy, Winfield, Kans. 


If It's Good for Dad’s House, 
Why Not Mine? 
Mrs. J. M. Dix, Mt. Airy, N. C. 





America’s Greatest Assets— Youth, 
Loyalty and Thrift 
Wm. Chennells, Wawota, Sask., Canada 


Eid 








$1,000 in prizes for the best titles to this picture | 


pa 


The Accumulated Wisdom of Centuries 
Ruth Bass, Brooklyn, New York 


30 Prizes of $10 each 


America’s Hope 
Mrs. H. W. Wagon, St. Louis, Mo. 
A Good Example for Daddy 
Paul F. Jones, Akron, Ohio 
Character Building 
Leta A. Martindale, 
Morrison, Ill. 
Grandpa’s, Dad’s—Now Mine, We 
Paint It Every Year 
Katherine Hargrave, 
Newburgh, Ind. 
Obeying an Instinct 
Rev. D. J. Wetzel, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 
Childhood’s Joyous Hours 
A. R. Foltz, Terre Haute, Ind. 
An Object Lesson for Grown Ups 
E. J. Wadsworth, Bedford, Pa. 
Watch Dogs of the Future 
L. E. Groff, Ossining, New York 
Young, But Starting Well 
Martha Hill, Centertown, Ky. 
Boyhood Days 
Edith E. Huddle, Kitts Hill, Ohio 


The Wise Builder 
W. W. Howell, Bexley, Miss. 
A Hint to House Owners 
Harry Vande Koppel, 
Muskegon, Mich. 
His Boyhood Lesson 
Mrs. Harry Hepola, 
New York Mills, Minn. 
A Big Idea in a Small Way 
J. F. Cleavelin, Evansville, Ind. 
The Gold Bond of Economy 
Carl Erickson, Larimore, N. D. 
It Pays to Use It, Jack 
Anna L. Martinique, 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Efficiency in the Making 
Nellie Kinnaman, Fortville, Ind. 
Obeying the First Law of Nature— 
Preservation 
J. Thonn, Rock Island, Ill. 
Every Home is Worth Saving 
L. H. C. Hart, St. Louis, Mo. 
Be It Ever So Humble, Paint It 
Barth Rossfeld, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Judicious Landlord 
Ralph W. Smith, Denver, Col. 
As Ye Create, Also Must Ye Preserve 
Alfred Haugner, DevilsLake,N.D. 


Preserving His Estate 

Birdie Bryan Miller, Oxford, Ga. 
A Good Hint for Dad 

Mrs. Ada Bean, Spokane, Wash. 


Sold on Advertising 
Grant W. Ernst, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Effect on Youth of Advertised 
Truth 
Victor K. Crowningshield, 
Orleans Roads, W. Va. 
Roof and Chimney, Door and Wall, 
the Wise House-Owner Paints’EmAll 
W. H. Jones, 
Charlotte Court House, Va. 
Save and Have 
Marjorie Crampton Perkins, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Paint’s Cheaper ’en Houses 
Manian Smishsan, Milford, Utah 
Make ’er Last 
Quinn Patten, Tiler, Idaho 


Winners of 40 Prizes of $5 each 


Mrs. Fred Lightfoot, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. Christina Terry, 
Houston, Texas 


Albert Stewart, Fayetteville, N. C. 


Josephine Cunnington, 
Muncie, Indiana 


J. F. Crandall, Everett, Wash. 
Mrs. W. I. Howard, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mrs. V.E. Stevens, Wellsville, N. Y. 


Orrin S. Brooks, 
Morrisville, N. Y. 


J. Albert Smith, Lincoln, Kansas 


Thomas J. Chapman, 
Houston, Texas 


M. May, Lincoln, Neb. 


Mrs. James L. Jones, Fairfield, Il. 


W. A. Ferris, Belleflower, Ill. 


Carl W. Koernig, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Chas. H. Cole, Heisson, Wash. 
C..J. Hoch, Yuma, Colo. 
Frank Hoffmann, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alma Adams, Elizabeth, La. 
Wm. S. Higholt, Duluth, Minn. 
John Ockerman, Paris, Ky. 
J. G. Smith, Polk, Ohio 
D. B. Hart, Stratford, Iowa 
Arthur Smith, Monett, Mo. 


Mrs. W. J. Bowdish, 
Kalispell, Mont. 


William T. Miller, 
Lakewood, Oregon 


M. Bolster, Lansing, Mich. 


Mrs. J. B. Patterson, 
Stanley, N. Y. 


Mrs. A. F. Bonham, 
Chilhowie, Va. 


Evalyn Prentice, Waseca, Minn. 
Mrs. L. A. Wood, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ruth G. Back, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mrs. George Lince, Suamico, Wis. 
Mrs. J. B. Freeman, Ivanhoe, Texas 


Mildred Leigh Gibson, 
Washington, D. C. 


John L. Harvey, Chartley, Mass. 


Mrs. Virginia R. Grundy, 
Meridian, Miss. 


Edwin Schotz, Wheaton, Ill. 
William King, La Salle, Ill. 


Mrs. G. H. Bangs, 
Underwood, Wash. 


Mrs. Joanna Sherburne, 
N. Topeka, Kans. 





$1,000 in prizes was offered for the best titles to 
the painting by Norman Rockwell reproduced in 
the Save the Surface Prize Contest advertisement. 
This advertisement appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post of December 31, 1921, in January 
American Magazine, in January Farm Journal, 
and elsewhere. 


The contest closed on February 1, with 42,000 
titles and 25,000 stories received. The judges of 
the contest were Edward Bok, Norman Rockwell 
and Ernest T. Trigg. 


The titles submitted came from every section of 
this country and Canada and in fact from all parts 
of the world. We take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate the winners and to express our gratitude to all 
participants for their keen interest in this contest. 


One condition of the contest read: ‘‘Your sugges- 
tion must be accompanied by a story of some par- 
ticular surface which you have caused to be saved 
or know to have been saved with paint or varnish 
—or know to have been ruined by lack of paint 
or varnish.” 


These stories form a remarkable collection of 
first-hand personal experiences with paint and 
varnish; many of them will be used to further the 
great cause of surface protection of property. The 
personal observations reported, of needless rot, 
rust and ruin, provide overwhelming evidence 
that America is aland of waste. But through the 
great majority of these stories rings the conviction 
that paint and varnish, applied in time, is the 
answer to this waste. 


If these Save the Surface stories could be told to 
every property owner in the United States, mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of valuable property would 
be saved to its owners and to the nation. Every 
day more and more of the property-building, 
property-owning, property-using American people 
are grasping and acting on the economically 
sound idea—‘‘Save the surface and you save all.” 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
507 The Bourse Philadelphia, Pa. 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied inter- 
ests whose products and services conserve, protect and 
beautify practically every kind of property. 
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Husky! ~ after 
Canadian Winters 


Regarding his Gould Battery shown below, Mr. J. L. Carhart, of Toronto, Ont., states: “A battery 


How the Long Life that will live this long (March, 1916, to Nov. 18, 1921) in Canada, where the excessive cold drains 
Gou [ a 1S Built it at least 25% more, is surely something to brag about.” Affidavit and battery in Gould office. 


An outstanding difference between the Gould IS LTROILIRDVLIDINIS ISIS SS DVIS BSI FYI ES 
Starting Battery and others is this: it is built ae, 

complete in one plant ( with the single excep- 
tion of rubber jars). Read these four funda- 
mentals that make the Gould reliable in per- 
formance, long-lived and economical: 















I—Dreadnaught Plates 

The famous long-life Dreadnanght Plates, 
made from an exclusive formula, are the 
foundation of Gould Quality, Their rugged 
stamina made possible the Gould National 
Contest Average Record of 4 years, 1 month. 


2—Gould-made Oxide 


Long-life plates demand good oxide. To in- 
sure uniform high quality, all lead oxide used 
in Dreadnaught Plates is made in the Gould 
Oxide Plant. No other battery manufacturer 
makes his own oxide. 





3—Armored Separators 

Rubberized wood separators—combining the 
ideal porosity of wood and the acid resistance 
of rubber—are an exclusive patented Gould 
feature. Long-/ife separators side-by-side 
with Long-life Dreadnaught Plates. 


4—One Quality Standard 


Gould Batteries, whether for the Ford or the 
Rolls-Royce, are made to one standard only 
—Dreadnaught Quality. Every Gould for 
every car has the famous Dreadnaught Plates 
and Armored Separators, and bears the 
Dreadnaught trademark. 


A Famous Battery Family 
Gould Storage Batteries are specially designed 
and built for Farm Lighting Plants, Motor 
Boats, Electric Trucks and Vehicles, Home 
Radio Receiving Sets and Emergency Wire- 
less, Railway Signal and Train Light Sys- 
tems, Submarines, Mine Locomotives and 
Industrial ‘Trucks. 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco Plant: Depew, N.Y. 


Over 3000 Service Stations 
in principal cities and towns 





The Gould Endurance 
Contest 
The slogan “Longest Life by Own- 
ers’ Records” is based on the aver- 
age long life record established in the 
recent nationally advertised Gould 
Endurance Contest by standard 


type Gould Batteries on various 
makes of cars—the average among 
; all Gould owners entering the con- 


test being 4 years and 1 month. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
months, by making constant guarded in- 
quiries, and finally by insinuating a child 
into the house of the cat trainer, the truth 
was got. Nichols trained his cats to do 
just one thing. 

Over a table in his kitchen was a gas 
bracket whose jet was fitted with a con- 
stantly burning pilot or tip of light. This 
was turned up into full flame by pulling a 
short chain. The cats were trained to pull 
this chain and turn up the light. 

Here was a little trick apparently harm- 
less, but the investigation showed that 
these cats were used for incendiary pur- 
poses. Any man who came to old Nichols 
properly introduced could buy one of these 
trained cats. The price was three hundred 
dollars. The cat was thereupon insta!led in 
the store of the purchaser, where a gas jet 
was similarly arranged. The cat turned up 
the gas every night and lay on the table to 
sleep. Then came the time for the fire. The 
bib, or tip, was taken from the gas jet so that 
the flame must leap up to a great height. 
Inflammable substances were arranged 
above it. The cat was taken away and put 
in charge of a confederate. 

Then the arson-plotting merchant went 
with his family to the mountains or the sea- 
shore. When he had been gone several 
days the confederate took the trained cat 
to the vicinity of the store at some late hour 
of night and there released her, a cellar 
window or some other opening having been 
left for her entrance. 

Puss walked in and turned up the gas as 
usual. The flame shot up and ignited the 
inflammables, and the creditors and insurers 
suffered. No doubt the hapless cat usually 
perished in the blaze. 

This is not a piece of imagination. Father 
and son both went to prison, and the story 
of the trained cats was put upon the court 
records at their trial. 

The motives of the trimmer never require 
elucidation. He wants to get goods with- 
out paying for them, to the end that he may 
undersell the market and flee with the 
spoils. He wants fast and easy money, to 
be spent fast and easily. To this end he 
will fabricate the most intricate designs, 
the most marvelous textures of chicane. 


Fast Friends Hit Hardest 


In a recent Eastern case a man of so great 
talent that there may be real regret at its 
perversion began as a small jobber in a 
railroad center of middle size. He ordered 


small lots and paid cash, often discounting . 


his bills. From this he gradually worked 
his way to credits and ever-increasing lots 
of goods. He extended the number of his 
creditors constantly by referring new men 
to his old creditors, who cheerfully recom- 
mended him. 

Here is a point for digression. These men 
always hit the original creditor hardest, 
probably because he has benefited them 
most. He gives them their first goods and 


~ their first trust. He writes the first recom- 


mending letter for them, and is frequently 
called upon thereafter to vouch for the 
responsibility of these sharpers. Inthe end, 
as the oldest man on the list, he is given 
the severest blow. The psychology of the 
thing is plain. There is not only the confi- 
dence which protracted dealing gives but 
there is the fact that a man who constantly 
writes commendations of another man soon 
or late comes under the spell of his own 
epistles. The flatterer grows to sup on his 
flatteries. 

Just this happened in the case in ques- 
tion. This fraudulent jobber began with 
small purchases from a New York house 
and rapidly extended his dealings among 
New York manufacturers and wholesalers. 
Then he jumped to other cities for his goods, 
and when the debacle came it was found that 
the original befriender had been gouged 
far worse than any two others. 

This schemer had, at first, only his single 
jobbing place. But as things grew in vol- 
ume he opened branches in several cities 
and under assumed names, putting assist- 
ants in charge. He then employed a regu- 
lar corps of buyers, who went from dealer 
to dealer and sent in goods. When they 
were not buying for the chief they were 
acting for his assistants in his branch 
houses. 

This man knew the danger of railroad 
shipments in the concealing of assets. He 
provided himself with heavy motor trucks, 
also partly on credit, and used these to cart 
his stolen wares from one part of the coun- 
try to the other. He employed both bur- 
glary and arson gangs, and it is of record 
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that one of his branches was first burglar- 
ized to get insurance and later fired for the 
same purpose. This culprit was careful not 
to dump his stolen stuff on the American 
market. Instead he exported everything 
and underbid other American dealers in 
Mexican and West Indian centers. It has 
the ring of the incredible to say that when 
he attempted to flee he owed over a mil- 
lion dollars. 

There is another notorious case which 
shows the manner in which trimming is 
taught and the field constantly extended. 
In asmall Middle-Western city a few years 
ago Simon Gold, or one who might have 
borne that name, operated a small haber- 
dashery. He was a lean little man, past 
fifty, worn out, not too intelligent. He had 
been successively an inaccurate clerk, an 
indifferent salesman, a low-salaried travel- 
ing man and finally an unsuccessful mer- 
chant. His business was always in trouble. 
His payments were always made, but they 
were always slow. Everyone knew him to 
be thoroughly honest and tolerably incom- 
petent. There was a mortgage on his modest 
home, and his wife and four children were 
constantly howling for money he could not 
supply. 

One night Gold came home more de- 
pressed than ever. For once his wife went 
to him anxiously and forbore to lament. 


The Magnificent Renner 


“We've got to get five hundred dollars 
somewhere,” said Gold woefully in answer 
to her questions. 

“You can’t get another cent on the 
house,”’ said she. 

“And I wouldn’t if I could.” 

“Then there’s just one thing to do—go 
to the charity society. Just as good men 
as you have gone, and Renner has always 
helped them.” 

Late the next day Simon Gold arrived 
in the principal city of his district and 
sought out an organization, founded about 
ten years before, which made it a practice 
to lend sums of money to merchants in 
difficulties. Loans were made without in- 
terest or security. They were payable at 
a fixed date, but might be renewed under 
proper conditions. The prime mover in 
this benevolent organization was one Ren- 
ner, a rather extraordinary person. When 
Gold appeared at the office of the charity 
society and asked to whom he might tell 
his woes, he was directed to Renner. 
Gold hesitated a little about going into 
the presence of this formidable personage, 
but there was no other way and he set 
out. 

In the heart of the city’s business district 
he found a big modern building with the 
name of Renner upon it. This housed the 
magnate’s business. 


man had come in by way of Castle Garden 
forty years before, with hardly a cent in his 
childish pockets. He had worked in the 
slums of New York, got his start after in- 
finite and desperate labor and then gone 
West to make a place for himself. He had 
gradually built up this great wholesalery 
of his. He seemed to dominate the local 
field. Hemade annual trips abroad. He con- 
ducted his charity society because of the 
goodness of his heart and because he had 
never forgotten his own days of struggle 
and trouble. He wasa millionaire. He was 
influential in politics. These details of the 
Renner tradition Simon Gold let trickle 
through his processes as he stood at the 
curb. Finally ke went resolutely across the 
street and into the great house of business. 
A clerk stopped him. 

““Y ou wish to see Mr. Renner on business, 
or about the charity society?”’ he asked. 

“The society,’ said Gold humbly. 

“Have a seat,” said the clerk, and went 
to the rear of the great room. 

Gold sat down on the bench and wiped 
his neck with his handkerchief, for the day 
was warm and he was suffering from nery- 
ous distrust of his adventure. After inter- 
minable moments the clerk appeared at the 
end of an aisle and motioned to Gold, who 
rose and tottered into a rich private office, 
where a secretary received him and pushed 
him through another door into the sanctum 
of the chief. 

A large, genial man, in white flannels 
and a silk shirt—for those were the days of 
silk shirts—turned a well-massaged_ face 
upon the tremulous merchant and motioned 
him into a chair. 

“Business pretty bad, eh?” asked the 
big man, 


Gold stood across | 
the street for some time and gathered cour- | 
age. He knew a good deal of Renner. The | 
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Your Money’s Worth— 


That’s exactly what you have a 
right to expect when you buy gas- 
oline. 

If you ask for five gallons you want 
just that—full measure. 

Makers of gasoline were the first to 
appreciate this and always aim to 
give “full measure” service. 

The Famous Fry Guarantee Visible 
Pump is one pump that makes it 


possible for them to carry out this 
service. 

This well known pump automatically 
gives full measure at all times under 
all circumstances. 

Learn to recognize this pump and 
buy from the man who owns one. 
Fry Guarantee Visible Curb Pumps 
approved by Underwriters Labora- 
tories. 


Some good territory open to live dealers. Write at once. Address Dept. S. E. Ps 


Guarantee Liquid Measure Co., Rochester, Pa. 
Canadian Distributors: V. O. Phillips & Sons, Limited, Kitchener, Ontario 




















Giving People 
A Show For 
Their Money 


In times of thoughtful 
spending, you demand 
your money’s worth from 
motion pictures. In your 
community your theatre 
owners realize this. 
Progressive exhibitors 
prefer to increase the vari- 
ety of your entertainment 
rather than risk disap- 
pointing you. 
Short Subjects are half 
of your motion picture 
enjoyment. 



























HE best patronized 
theatres select short 
subjects ascarefully.as they 
do their feature picture. 

The most crowded 
theatre entrances are those 
in which the following 
Educational attractions 
are advertised: 


CHRISTIE COMEDIES 
TORCHY COMEDIES 
MERMAID COMEDIES - 
CAMPBELL COMEDIES 


SHORT-REEL FEATURES 
By Selig-Rork . 
WILDERNESS TALES 
By Robert C. Bruce 


SCENICS BEAUTIFUL 
By Robert C. Bruce 


SKETCHOGRAFS - CARTOONS 
By Julian Ollendorff 
KINOGRAMS-NEWS WEEKLY 


and specials like 


THE BATTLE OF 
JUTLAND 





Theatres which insure you a WHOLE 
evening’s entertainment can beidentified 
by this sign on posters and lobby cards 


When you see it—Go in— 
It’s the sign of a well-balanced program! 











Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 








EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES Inc. 


E. W. Hammons, President 
ee eet 
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Simon Gold hardly remembered to shake 
a confirmatory head. So this was the great 
Renner. The poor merchant stared at the 
diamonds in the rich man’s rings and tie 
pin. He gaped at the fine office accouter- 
ments. So this was Renner. The thought 
kept pursuing itself. 

““How much will you need, Mr. Gold?” 
came the suave voice of the other again. 

“T don’t know, exactly ” began the 
merchant. 

“But, then, how can I help you?” 

‘Well, I think five hundred might do it.” 

“Tell me all about it,’? commanded 
Renner briskly. 

Simon Gold got out some notes and be- 
gan to go over the condition of his business. 
He hesitated often, feeling that his petty 
affairs must be tedious to so great a man, 
but Renner gave him unflagging attention 
and urged him on. Finally he was through. 

Renner nodded comprehendingly and 
made a few brisk calculations on a pad of 
paper. Heswung about in his swivel chair, 
cocked a mathematical eye at the ceiling 
and said curtly: ‘‘Five hundred won’t do 
it. You need seven hundred. Good. You 
can have it.” 

Simon Gold managed to murmur his 
thanks. 

“Tl give you an order on the treasurer 
of the society,’’ said Renner, and turned 
back to his desk. He took out a form and 
began to write. In the midst of his labors 
he paused and turned back to Gold. 

“Let me ask you something, Gold,’ said 
he. ‘Has your business out there in Blank- 
ville ever been a success?” 

“‘T can’t say it has,” admitted the haber- 
dasher, trembling lest he meet refusal after 
all. 

“Don’t you think it might be a good thing 
for you to make a change?” 





Gold’s Easy Money 


Gold began to object. He had his home 
and family in Blankville. The people there 
knew and trusted him. He was too old to 
pull up his deep roots. Renner interrupted 
him brusquely: 

“The thing I mean won’t take you away 
from the town permanently. You can still 
live there, but you may have to travel and 
tale your family along.” 

“That costs money,” noted the mer- 
chant. 

“But you'll be making it—twenty times, 
fifty times what you’ve been getting.” 

“Well ” said Gold, and got no 





further. 

“See here, Gold,’ said Renner impres- 
sively. ‘“‘You’re one of those fellows who 
stands in his own light. You’re not a good 
merchant. You’re not a good boss. You 
don’t know how to manage yourself. But 
you’d be a fine man to work under me. 
Now, understand, you can have the seven 
hundred and God bless you. But you’re a 
fool to take it. Come in with me, learn the 
business for a few months under my roof 
at good pay, and then I’ll send you out 
where you can really do something for your 
family.” 

The two men went into conference, and 
Gold went to work for the magnificent 
Renner. 

Seven weeks later Simon Gold, who had 
been honest for all his fifty-three years, 
went out on the road to become a credit 
crook. He had orders to proceed to Noville, 
Illinois, and there to open a linen-and-white- 
goods store with capital provided by Ren- 
ner. He had in his pocket a list of business 
men whom he might give as credit refer- 
ences. In his wallet he had several thou- 
sanus in cash to deposit in the best bank of 
Noville. But most important of all, the 
wallet contained a list of goods he was to 
get hold of on credit—linens, silks, hosiery 
and certain special items. 

The shop was opened and orders sent to 
a list of suckers also provided by Renner. 
Demands for references came back, and 
Gold, who was operating under an assumed 
name, to be sure, sent on the list given him 
at headquarters. The goods came tumbling 
in, and Gold paid for them with impressive 
promptitude. The orders grew in size. 
Payments continued to be made on time. 
Credit was now established, and it was time 
to fire in the agreed order. These goods 
were brought to Gold’s shop, but never un- 
packed. They were transshipped to another 
point, where another agent received them 
and again sent them on their way. They 
made a devious journey, but in time they 
reposed safely in Renner’s big shop. 

Long before these goods had reached their 
destination Simon Gold had drawn his 


celebrated in parts of Europe. 
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money from the bank, packed his valise 
and departed for parts well veiled in mist. 
Search was instituted, but without quarry. 
Months elapsed. From the track of the 
missing man never a sign came back. 

Meantime Simon Gold had gone back to 
Renner with his invoices. Renner took 
them into white, gleeful hands and patted 
the corrupted merchant on the back. The 
invoices called for the payment of something 
more than seventy thousand dollars, and 
the check which Renner turned over to his 
tool was for forty per cent of this amount. 
Renner kept the goods and paid the freight 
both ways. 

The benefits of this delicate arrange- 
ment may be glimpsed at once. Renner 
had, for about forty thousand dollars, goods 
invoiced at more than seventy thousand. 
Gold had, instead of a scanty living and a 
continual staving off of the bankruptcy 
wolf, more than thirty thousand dollars 
made in about seven months. His wife and 
family naturally ceased to complain. 

Gold now rested for several months be- 
fore embarking on a similar adventure. 
This time he was sent to a small city in 
Missouri with instructions to repeat. He 
had a changed list of suckers to trim; he 
had also a slightly altered plan of working 
up the game; but the result was to be the 
same. 

One of those fortuitous trifles, those 
trivial misadventures which upset the des- 
tinies of nations and gods, intervened. A 
merchant in Gold’s new town who was 
naturally jealous of the newcomer sensed 
something in the conduct of Gold that gave 
an excuse for reporting the new storekeeper 
to the credit men in the nearest metropolis. 
An investigation was made, and Gold was 
arrested under circumstances which pointed 
directly to prison. The man saw escape 
only in confession, and made it. 

One morning a few weeks later three 
strangers walked into the big building occu- 
pied by Renner and his wholesale business. 
That suave gentleman had not yet arrived, 
but would be on hand at any moment. The 
strangers said they had come on business 
and would wait. Presently Renner came 
in, jauntily dressed, opulent, blazing with 
jewels, magnificently self-confident. His 
visitors followed him into his office. He 
took his seat and turned a smiling inquiry 
upon them, rubbing his hands with satis- 
faction as he spoke. 

At that instant one of the three visitors, 
who had got a little behind the magnate, 
reached out and snapped a shiny pair of 
bracelets about the schemer’s wrists. 

The surprise of the man was unbounded. 
He knew of Gold’s arrest, but reposed im- 
plicit trust in his lieutenant, who had been 
sent word that Renner’s fortune would be 
behind him in his trial. Never before had 
a support failed this fraudulent colossus. 
It was something unbelievably atrocious. 
He nearly fainted. 


Lucky Days for Crime 


But he was dragged off to jail, and the 
contents of his safe were loaded into a van 
and followed into legal custody. Renner 
spent practically everything he had amassed 
in his defense, but in the end he went to 
the Federal prison, saying, ‘I haven’t a 
cent or afriend left in the world.” 

Simon Gold, stripped of his briefly held 
spoils and his life’s structure of good repu- 
tation, was let go without further punish- 
ment. 

Out of the sense of evil, of wrong have 
come a thousand forms of that vast proces- 
sion of superstitions which still oppresses 
nearly all mankind. Certain things harmed 
him, others benefited him; so the savage 
postulated twin forces of evil and good, 
each exerting itself through legions of 
spirits, gnomes, witches, kobolds, haunts, 
demons and gods. The right and the wrong 
came to have distinct empires and separate 
rulers. The right must be propitiated and 
the wrong appeased. These ideas are by no 
means foreign, even yet, to the most civi- 
lized races, and among the more backward 
peoples they hold their ancient regnancy. 

Among many nations the idea has grown 
up that there are special beings which pro- 
tect the evildoer. In pagan times there was 
the god of thieves, and his festival is still 
More 
modernly many superstitious people have 
believed that the rulers of the ghostland 
world were benign to the thief and evildoer 
at certain times. 

These strange beliefs furnish the explana- 
tion of a peculiar fact connected with credit 
trimming, arson and pretentious burglary. 
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For many years credit men wondered why 
there were so many crimes at Christmas- 
time and, again, why Saturday night was 
so often chosen as the proper hour for an 
absconding, burglary or fire. It was for- 
merly believed that the unusually heavy 
stocks laid in at the holiday season wholly 
explained the great number of creditor 
trimmings at that time. Undoubtedly this 
is a factor, but the ancient superstitions of 
Mediterranean peoples, those fancies out 
of the fume of the dead past, have much 
more bearing here. 

Were it possible to read completely the 
minds of the Levantines who close their 
shops on Christmas Eve and vanish into 
the waste of winter with hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of goods got on 
credit, it would no doubt be found that 
they believe themselves specially protected 
by heaven at the time of rejoicing. And it 
would also undoubtedly be discovered that 
the Sicilian who decamps and leaves behind 
an empty grocery store does so on Saturday 
evening for precisely the same reason, plus 
the fact that he has until Monday to effect 
his escape. 

Here is, then, another interesting facet to 
be observed in studying our alien credit ad- 
venturers. I have already pointed out that 
it is probably their lack of habitude in our 
business morality which leads to the great 
number of credit crimes among these races. 


An Ill-Learned Lesson 


Some rather diverting incidents have 
arisen in connection with the misdeeds of 
Mediterraneans. 

In Denver a short time ago an Italian 
had set up a grocery-and-olive-oil shop and 
was apparently forwarding goods to mining 
camps in Utah. The man saw that credit 
methods were open to attack and decided 
on a rather original assault. Having first 
carefully removed and concealed his stock 
and sold off for cash as much as he could, 
concealing the money as well, he made off 
for Utah. It was said he had gone to collect 
accounts and would not be back until a 
week following the first of the month. But 
this guileful information evidently failed to 
reach one of the creditors, for he sent aman 
to the merchant’s place on the fourth to 
find out why the bill had not been paid. 

“‘Oh, mister, mister! It is terrible,’ 
wailed the trader’s daughter when the col- 
lector appeared with his demand. ‘‘My 
father has just been held up in the desert 
and robbed of everything—thirty thousand 
dollars.” ; 

The poor young woman seemed dis- 
tracted, and the investigator took her at 
her word; but not so his superiors. They 
decided to watch. They had not long for 
waiting. 

On the morning of the sixth a disheveled, 
bleeding, terribly frightened Italian ap- 
peared at the police station of a small Utah 
town and reported that he had just been 
held up and robbed of thirty thousand 
dollars. He collapsed and had to be revived 
before he could give descriptions of his 
assailants, which he did in voluble detail. 
He kept the police resources of that par- 
ticular county in violent motion for several 
days. Then the discrepancy between the 
fourth and the sixth was discovered by 
the single exigent creditor, and the dum- 
founded merchant was made to disgorge. 
What beauties of patois he must have 
bestowed on his blundering daughter may 
be left unsaid. 

Surely no one will read of these rascali- 
ties without wondering how it is possible 
to conceal successfully huge stocks of mer- 
chandise. How does a man manage to 
hide two or three hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods? After all, groceries and 
clothing and furniture and silks and linens 
are not rubies and pearls, to be hidden in 
the folds of a turban. 

Concealment of goods is a subject to 
which a volume might be given. It has a 
history. It possesses a romantic tradition. 
We can concern ourselves with it only as it 
applies to the present matters, and then 
only briefly. 

The most successful creditor trimmers, 
like the topmost criminals in other lines, 
operate with thorough organization. They 
ship goods back and forth among them- 
selves, transship and intership. What is 
stolen here is sent hence and disposed of 
yonder. Merchandise obtained on brum- 
magem credit is shunted about in every 
direction and often sent out of the country. 
before it comes at last into the hands of 
the ultimate disposer. The railroads and 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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What kind of a motor vehicle 
would YOU build? | 


In visualizing the kind of vehicle that you 
would choose to build for your own use, 
instinctively your mind focuses upon ab- 
solute essentials. For instance, no matter 
whether your ideal car is light or heavy, 
no matter whether your truck needs are for 
a one-ton or a five-ton capacity, you see 
at once that your real building objective 
would be consistent daily performance. 


How would you achieve it? You would 
make certain that every major unit in the 
vehicle was a proven unit, a guaranteed 
unit, a unit backed by parts-distributing 
stations that dotted the world. 


Such units exist. They are built by great 
organizations that have SPECIALIZED on 
the production of individual units such 


as the motor, the axles, the transmission, 
the clutch and kindred products. Only 
through this SPECIALIZATION have 
masterpiece units for the various classes of 
motor vehicles been developed. 


And these SPECIALIZED units, these 
units that you recognize as vital to per- 
formance, are embodied today in genuine 
SPECIALIZED vehicles. 


Therefore, purchase a high-grade 
SPECIALIZED vehicle—the very type of 
vehicle that you, yourself, would build. And 
in so doing, identify the car or truck you 
select by the motor of sovereign excellence, 
the motor that bears on its crankcase that 
foremost symbol of SPECIALIZATION— 
the Continental Red Seal. 
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Offices: Detroit, U. S.A. 
Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


Largest Exclusive Motor 
Manufacturers in the World 
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Rug Pattern No. 630 
Colors: dark brown, blue 
and cream with black out- 
line on light brown ground 


When 
Alexander Hamilton 
Was Twenty-Eight 
and, even at that early age, 


engaged in forming the 
economic structure of our 


present-day America, the | 


first product bearing the 
name of Bird was made. 


The standard of quality | 


then established by the 
founder is more than a 
tradition with Bird & Son. 


Tt is the measure of value of | 


Bird’s Neponset Products 
throughout more than 
twelve decades. 
BIRD’S 
Neponset Products 


Bird’s Neponset Paroid 
Roofing 


Bird’s Artcraft Roofing 
Bird’s Asphalt Shingles 


Bird’s American Ready 
Roofing 


Bird’s Granitized Roofing 
Bird’s Neponset Black 
Bird’s Coated and 


American Building Papers 


Bird’s Neponset and 
American Wall Board 
Bird’s Neponset Fiber 
Shipping Cases and 
Shoe Cartons 
Bird’s Neponset Felt-base 
Printed Rugs and Floor 
Coverings 
Bird’s Press Board 
and Special 
Papers 
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EVER in all your days have you seen such an outstanding combina- 
N tion of the practical and the beautiful in floor coverings, at such 
amazingly low prices! 
Yes, and more than that, Bird’s Neponset Rugs on the floors — where the 
most weat comes — save you many a precious hour and most of the back- 
breaking energy that now goes to keeping your floors clean. 


Dining room, bedroom, kitchen, pantry, bathroom — the downright hard 
work and muscle it takes to keep these rooms presentable is done away with 
altogether with Bird’s Neponset Rugs on the floors. No heavy sweeping, no 
taking up off the floor for beating and brushing. No down-on-your-knees 
removing spots. The smooth-printed surface of a Bird’s Neponset Rug 
comes brand-new-clean with a once-lightly-over with a damp mop. 


For every room in many homes 
For many rooms in every home 


They wear, too. They’re astonishingly durable, these modern, sanitary 
tugs. They’re waterproofed, both sides and all the way through, which 
means they do not rot. And they lie smooth and flat all around. You 
don’t have to tack them down. They don’t squirm out of shape. They 
never kick up at the corners. 


There’s no longer any need to put up with a faded, shabby rug or carpet 
while you wait for a “bargain sale.” The price of a nice, new, first-quality 
Bird’s Neponset Rug is always a “sale price.” It’s a bargain whenever you 
buy it. 

The makers of these rugs are the originators of felt-base, printed floor 
coverings. And Bird’s Neponset Rugs are made of exactly the same materials 
and by exactly the same process as the original and time tested Bird’s Ne- 
ponset floor covering. Go see them in all their different patterns and colors, 
at your department store or house furnishing dealer’s. 


BIRD & SON, INC. 
Established 1795 East Walpole, Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Avenue Chicago: 1429 Lytton Building 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ontario 
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Look for this mark when buy- 
ing Floor Coverings, Roofings 
and other Bird products, which 
is the Bird & Son quality guar- 
antee, 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
steamship lines have always been used in 
this great game of shuttlecock. But these 
transportation systems, moving on their 
fixed ways, with their fixed systems, pre- 
sent certain difficulties to the criminal. 
There is always the bill of lading or the 
waybill. There is always, for the investi- 
gator who is persistent and clever enough, 
a method of tracing the stolen articles, and 
through them the thief. 

Invention, which has raised mankind 
from the brutes and furnished the skeletal 
frame for society, has always been com- 
mandeered by the antisocial. In this in- 
stance the automobile has been taken over 
by the trimmers. Their trucks are on the 
highways, and they now move their plun- 
dered wares freely in any direction and 
without track or trace. In some instances 
professional truckmen who have learned to 
keep a close tongue are employed. In the 
greater conspiracies the trimmers own their 
own lorries and keep their secrets at home. 
This is, indeed, one of the great problems 
of the day in combating the specialist in 
commercial fraud—how to put a check on 
the trucking of goods; how to thwart the 
criminal here. ; 

The fraudulent merchant who operates 
alone has a different kind of problem. If 
he ships his goods from place to place, he 
must follow or precede them in person. 
More frequently than otherwise he resorts 
to nothing of the sort. He finds among his 
own countrymen a fellow who has a ware- 
house, a loft, an old stable or a store. To 
some such haven he has his goods trans- 
ported, generally by a truckman also of his 
own people and one who is used to the 
intricacies of crooked minds. This method 
is risky naturally. But the trimmer here 
relies on the notorious fact that creditors 
have an easy way of refusing to put up 
money for investigation and prosecution— 
sending good money after bad, as they 
phrase it. 

Hiding the stolen stuffs in some ware- 
house is perhaps the comma@pest of all 
practices in this connection. uch more 
remarkable are the concealments on the 
premises used in fake bankruptcy cases. In 
one instance a merchant had deep shelves 
built. When he was ready to go broke he 
put the goods into rows of boxes in the back 
of the shelves and ranged before them a 
similar structure of strictly empty cartons. 
Thus, when he went to his creditors and 
offered a settlement, he was able to show 
to the examiners that his great show of 
stock was a display of empty boxes. They 
did not look beyond or behind, and he was 
successful in deceiving them. 


The Four Clews Found 


In another such case there was a broad 
staircase of some thirty-five steps leading 
from the showroom into the basement. 
The crook had the staircase boarded up 
beneath and hid about forty thousand 
dollars’ worth of fine silks in the triangular 
spaces thus left under the steps. On an- 
other occasion the same man finished off 
the beams in his cellar, supporting the floor 
above. By boarding the beams up under- 
neath he again created spaces about ten 
inches deep between the upper floor and 
the basement ceiling. Here he concealed 
what there was to be hid, but this time he 
tripped himself. The cellar ceiling looked 
too new. 

In the nature of things such methods are 
of no use to the trimmer, who must always 
flee. The place will thereafter be notchly 
unhealthy for him, and he must take his 
goods along or send them into some alien 
situation. There is one method of accom- 
plishing this aside from those I have al- 
ready related, and this brings us to the 
celebrated affair of Gashie and his wife’s 
seven cats. 

It was October in Michigan. The dis- 
tances purpled with haze. Every copse 
and grove was dripping with the year’s 
red blood. There was that mighty fire of 
migration in the air that draws the winged 
flocks across half the world and sends the 
wild herds restlessly toward the southering 
sun. Mr. Henry Gerard decided to take a 
vacation. 

Mr. Gerard was the proprietor of two 
prosperous shops for general assortments 
of women’s wear in a Western town of gen- 
eral celebrity. He put a saleswoman in 
charge of each of his stores and said he 
would go to his ranch for a week or two. 
And he was gone. 

The weeks came and went in their an- 
cient procession, but Henry Gerard came 
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no more. The saleswomen wondered and 
worried and then proceeded to make the 
most of their employer’s recreancy. The 
cat was away. Only the creditors of 
Gerard, to whom he owed thirty or forty 
thousand dollars, could not believe that 
they had seen the last of him. But finally 
they, too, were forced to credit the bitter 
intelligence. They began bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, and there entered upon the scene 
that amiable and persistent person, Mr. C. 
D. West, of whom something heretofore. 

It is perhaps superfluous to say that 
Mr. Gerard’s shops were stripped to the 
bone. In his evacuation he had included 
most of hisstocks. Andlo! where were they? 

Mr. West found four clews in the man’s 
room—a railroad guide, two envelopes, a 
few sheets of hotel paper and a medicine 
bottle. The paper and envelopes led into 
culs-de-sac. The railroad book, on the 
other hand, yielded something tangible. 
With its back to the table, Mr. West let it 
fall gently open. The page with the west- 
bound schedules of the Santa Fe Railroad 
lay before him. He tried it again and 
again and yet again. Always the book fell 
open at the same page. So! Mr. Gerard 
had been thinking of taking the Santa Fe 
for the Southwest. Well, at least the trail 
was long enough to be interesting. 


Gashie’s Seven Cats 


The medicine bottle, too, gave a faint 
glitter of light upon the trail, for it was 
traced back through the druggist to the 
prescribing physician, who told what he 
knew of Mr. Gerard and his wife. The chief 
fact was that Mrs. Gerard was the owner 
and abject devotee of seven cats. 

“Seven cats!” exclaimed the startled 
detective. 

He took his hat, thanked the physician 
and went out in a hurry, lest his astonish- 
ment should further betray him. 

So then it was Gashie. The old scoundrel; 
his trail again. Witless, after all, this 
wonder crook. He could do everything but 
make his wife give up this hobby. She would 
have her cats—and perhaps the cats would 
betray them. 

West knew Gashie and his record well, 
and he had reason to be privy to the matter 
of the cats. On several former occasions 
when Gashie, always under another alias, 
had turned up absentee and left his shops 
stripped the wife’s felinomania had ob- 
truded and had once been hard upon lead- 
ing the astounding owners into jail. 

Gashie was no common order of rascal. 
He had been in prison and out; a straight 
and honorable merchant for many years 
and then again a crook. He was known 
to retailers and credit men from one end 
of the country to the other under thirty 
or forty names. He turned up here as 
Immerling Brothers, there as J. Gordon 
Fowler, yonder as W. C. Gordon, H. Evans, 
George Stutz. The most remarkable thing 
about him, aside from his uncanny gift of 
getting credit from usually careful men, 
was his method of concealing and trans- 
porting his goods. Some years earlier 
Gashie had married the lady with the seven 
cats. This woman was a model wife to him, 
cleaving to him in woe and weal and aiding 
him stoutly in his complicated business. 
She was by his side sometimes, in the 
months when he built up his credit in a 
new locality, dividing her affections between 
him and her pets. Again, she ranged far 
and operated the other end of his vanish- 
ing line of communication. 

At such times mysterious telegrams 
would be exchanged between the lady and 
her lord. He might wire her from St. Paul, 
““Where is Margery?” 

And she might answer from Louisville, 
“‘Margery is in Memphis.” 

Whereupon he might reply directing 
that Margery be sent to him in Billings. 

There were fifty-one such feminine names 
upon Mr. Gashie’s list, and it was thus 
inconceivable that they represented mem- 
bers of hisfamily. It was also unlikely that 
a gentleman so extraordinarily mobile and 
so obviously faithful to his wife should 
have this metropolitan chorus of ladies in 
his entourage. The solution is more telling. 
These were the names of large Saratoga 
trunks in which Gashie and his wife hid 
their bought-and-not-paid-for goods. 

The trunks were laden with furs, silks, 
linens, robes, kimonos, what not. And 
always in each there were a few articles 
of personal apparel, in case any question 
might arise. The trunks were shipped back 
and forth, up and down. They were stored 
in the baggage rooms of railroads, in hotels, 
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in warehouses, wherever it was convenient, 
and the lady of the seven cats went and got 
them out when the master called for them. 

All this was well known to Investigator 
West, and it had its bearing upon the pres- 
ent strategic problem. The tactics of the 
moment, however, rested rather upon the 
railroad guide and the cats. Obviously it 
is a labor fit for Heracles to trace a man or a 
couple with no denser clew than the fact 
that they may have traveled by the Santa 
Fe Railroad, a long and intricate system. 
But when there is the sore thumb of the 
seven cats, sticking up like a spire from a 
valley village, there is some limitation to 
the field. So West set out along the Santa 
Fe. He traveled a short distance at a time 
and questioned every porter, brakeman, 
baggageman and conductor he encoun- 
tered. 

Had they seen Gashie and his wife? Nay, 
but they had seen cats! 

So the trail took the dogged investigator 
westward, through Chicago, out through 
Illinois, across the corner of Iowa into 
Missouri and on to Kansas City. Here 
there was astop. Gashie and the cats and 
some of the contents of the trunks must be 
somewhere in the neighborhood. Mr. West 
made a tour circling this vicinity. The 
hunted man was not in St. Joseph, Atchi- 
son or Topeka. He must be in Leaven- 
worth. Were there any newly sprung 
merchants in the town? Mr. West did not 


go there. He looked up the lists and found . 


that Leavenworth had lately been blessed 
with The Outlet Merchandising Company, 
Mr. C. K. Noble, manager. A letter was 
written this firm, and a typewritten answer 
came back, signed by Mr. Noble. 

_ Now typewriters have their individuali- 
ties, like men. And those who use these 
excellent machines have also their peculiari- 
ties. Mr. West had picked up some sam- 
ples of Gashie’s typing in the years the 
credit man had been on the trail of this 
marvelous depredator, and he knew both 
the stigmata of Gashie and his trusty 
machine. He cheered silently when The 
Outlet Merchandising Company’s letter 
came to his hand. Outlet indeed—for the 
contents of those fifty-one great trunks with 
their soft, woman-sweet names. West 
caught the first train for Leavenworth, 
arriving the day before Christmas. He had 
some arrangements to make, some little 
investigating to do before he might risk the 
arrest. Before he was ready the lamps of 
Christmas Eve were touched to flame, and 
the celebration had begun. 


A Surprise Party 


Mr. C. K. Noble was among the Leaven- 
worth people who believed they had reason 
to be thankful and joyous. He was cele- 
brating the season with a dinner to his 
employes at the principal hotel. He and 
his wife occupied the ends of a long table 
at which sat eight or ten of the salespeople. 
The coffee had been served, and Mr. Noble 
was getting up to say a few words to his 
people on the art of selling. He did not 
observe the quaint, ministerial little man 
who came in and shed a good fair look 
upon him. 

“There is a principle in everything,” 
began Mr. Noble. 

A bell boy touched him at the elbow and 
whispered. 

“Tell them to wait!’? commanded Noble 
irritably out of the corner of his mouth. 
“Don’t they know better than to interrupt 
now?” 

““They’re kinda insisting,’’ said the boy. 

Mr. Noble ceased talking to his table and 
took a look at the door. What he saw did 
not reassure him. Three men were coming 
in. One was in possession of his coat and 
hat. Another bore his wife’s furs and 
wraps. The third looked a bit too trium- 
phant for much good. He motioned to 
Noble, and the latter thought he had better 
respond. He excused himself and went 
toward the advancing leader. The other 
made no formalities. 

“Too bad, Gashie,”’ said the officer, “but 
the game is up. Come on.” 

At least the employes had got their 
Christmas Eve dinner. Gashie and his wife 
enjoyed, let us say, their next in that great 
grim house which stands northwest of the 
little city of Leavenworth and scowls down 
upon it with bright, menacing night eyes— 
the Federal prison. 

Take the case of a firm of textile job- 
bers in an Eastern city. Both men were 
prosperous; to the common eye they shone 
asmillionaires. Their establishment was im- 
pressive. They didarich business. Yet they 
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Crile 
Your Car 


on Ride Rite Springs 


Learn the real joy in driving that thou- 
sands of other motorists have found. Get 
greater tire mileage and more miles per gal- 
lon of gas—reduce wear and tear—decrease 
upkeep costs—and add thousands of miles 
of comfort and pleasure. 


Here’s what a Dodge owner says: 


“IT drive a Dodge car, testing tires, and 
average about 175 miles a day over the 
roughest roads in the country and I find 
Ride Rites can’t be beat; they not only 
make riding a comfort but are a great 
saver on gas and tires. If some of these 
other Dodge owners want to ride 100% 
easier they should use Ride Rite 
Springs.”’ 


And this from a Packard owner: 

“T am more than pleased with the 
(Ride Rite) Springs. Passengers tell 
me they have never ridden in a car that 
rode so smoothly. Other Packard own- 
ers notice the wide difference between 
the springs on their cars and mine.”’ 

Ride Rite Springs function as springs 
should function, eliminate vibration and re- 
move unnatural strains from chassis, body 
and motor. By absorbing jars, jolts and 
shocks before they are communicated to the 
car and its occupants they save operating 
costs, increase car life and add 100% driv- 
ing pleasure and riding comfort. 

There is a set designed for your car. Get 
ready for summer touring now. Equip your 
car with Ride Rite Springs. 

Six simple tests in the “‘ Joy of Easy Rid- 
ing,’’ a meaty little book, tell you how to 
judge riding comfort. Your copy is ready. 


Harvey Spring & Forging Co. 
Dept. 5 Racine, Wis. 










Designers and manufacturers of auto- 
mobile springs. Makers of the famous 
guaranteed Easy Riding Boltless ve- 
placement springs for all cars. 


Harvey Dealers, all 
over the country, offer 
you complete imme- 
diate Harvey service. 
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went to prison as thieves and trimmers, and 
eight of their underlings went with them, 
while fourteen took precipitate advantage 
of the Canadian border. When the petard 
went off under them at last it was found 
that they had been guilty of twenty-seven 
fraudulent failures and had stolen more 
than a million and a half from their credit- 
ors. It is by no means certain that these 
figures are complete. 

The modus operandi was delicacy and 
simplicity embodied. When the great 
chiefs at headquarters were ready for a 
coup, they sent out one of their underlings 
or agents to open a textile store in a chosen 
town. 

Let us assume that the man’s name was 
Blass and the town Someville. 

On some favored morning Mr. Nicholas 
P. Blass arrived with imposing baggage at 
the best hotel in Someville and scrawled 
his name emphatically upon the register, 
that daybook of the transitory. Having 
settled himself at the hotel, Mr. Blass went 
to the First National Bank and there 
opened an account with five thousand dol- 
lars in cash, saying to the cashier that he 
might and probably would open a jobbing 
house in the city. 


The Operations of Mr. Blass 


Mr. Blass now ventured upon the streets ~ 


of the town and selected a storeroom. For 
his purposes a big, deep chamber was de- 
sirable. As soon as he had found it he 
set men to painting the windows, in order 
to screen the operations within. Shelves 
were then built down both sides and across 
the rear. Big rough tables ranged down 
the center of the room and a counter cut 
across near the front, so that customers 
could not get back. Then, when a small 
private office had been built in one front 
corner, the structural arrangements had 
been made. 

Finally an assortment of goods out of 
the last failure was scattered about on the 
tables. 

A code telegram now went forward to 
the principals, and in response came a 
number of cases of goods,{to be followed 
immediately by a crew of experts. These 
cases contained only empty boxes and car- 
tons in the flat. The crew immediately 
went to work, put the boxes together, la- 
beled them and filled the shelves. Shirts, 
socks, underwear, linens, blouses, all man- 
ner of manufactured textile articles ap- 
peared on Mr. Blass’ shelves by the mere 
touch of the paste brush. The gang went 
back at once to headquarters. Mr. Blass 
summoned some sign painters to do the 
honors on his windows, and then he opened 
his doors. 

Before ever he had let in the air and the 
public, his principals had moved on their 
wing. Being subscribers to the commercial 
rating houses, they asked for a report on 
Mr. Nicholas Blass, of Someville, and a 
reporter was sent to get it. Mr. Blass re- 
ceived his caller in his little private office 
and seemed to be peevish and morose. 

“Wot can I do for you?”’ he inquired, 
scowling. 

“We want a financial statement,”’ said 
the reporter. 


“é W’y?” 
“Tt’s customary.” 
“Wot fer? I don’t need none. I pay 


cash. I got all the credit I want.” 

There followed ten minutes of delicate 
and definite persuasion before Mr. Blass 
consented to give any facts about himself. 

“Well,” he began, “‘I got forty thousand 
dollars in stock.” 

The reporter looked at the imposing 
array of empty boxes and noted the 
amount. 

“How about accounts receivable?”’ he 
inquired. 

““Wot’s dat?” asked Mr. Blass, feigning 
ignorance. 

pe reporter explained in laborious de- 
tail. 

“Oh, dat’s it,’ said the merchant. 
“Well, I got some notes.” 

He drew forth his portfolio and displayed 
unquestionable notes in amount of eighteen 
or twenty thousand dollars. 

“Good,” said the reporter. 
about cash?” 

Mr. Blass backed away dangerously. 

“Lookahere, young man,” he growled, 
“‘you’re going a little too far. Whose busi- 
ness is it how much cash I got?” 

“It’s ours if you want a rating.” 

“T ain’t gonna tell you dat.” 

More persuasion followed before the 
astonishingly stubborn Blass consented to 


“Now how 
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say that he had an account in the First 
National with about five thousand dollars 
on hand. 

Finally the reporter succeeded even in 
selling Blass the rating service for seventy- 
five dollars. He left the new jobber’s 
place and went directly to the bank, where 
he received verification of the man’s state- 
ment. Naturally his report was colored a 
bit in Blass’ favor, and so it finally reached 
his principals through the commercial ra- 
ting house. 

Thereupon they immediately wired the 
waiting Blass, “Nelly is much better; don’t 
worry.” 

There are many ways, you may be sure, 
of interpreting such a telegram, but only 
one correct one, as usual. Precisely trans- 
lated, this affectionate little message reads, 
‘“We have received the report; go ahead.” 

And the bold Mr. Blass went. In that 
night’s mail he sent out orders for a se- 
lected bill of goods to a prepared list of 
sucker jobbers and manufacturers. When 
they wrote back asking who Mr. Blass was 
and why he ought to be trusted, he referred 
them lightly to the credit rating house. 
And so, within measurable time, the bills of 
goods came tumbling into Blass’ store- 
room. He put the invoices in his pocket, 
scratched the addresses off the shipping 
cases and immediately had the goods sent 
elsewhere. He paid for this first order and 
immediately asked for a larger stock. The 
old, old game was played. Credit was run 
up to the bursting point, and every case of 
goods that came to Blass went out again 
unopened. Finally he evaporated like a 
puff of ether. By devious ways he got back 
to headquarters, and here the arch con- 
spirators paid him fifty cents on the dollar, 
according to his invoices. 

One of the humorous details of this case 
rests on an order of thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of silk hosiery. The firm wanted 
these goods, of a special manufacture. The 
plant in which they were made was just a 
few blocks from that of the rascals. In- 
stead of going and buying it, they bought a 
few hundred dollars’ worth of the same 
goods from the manufacturers and held the 
receipted bill and canceled checks. Then 
they sent Blass out to Someville, in In- 
diana, with instructions to get the thirty- 
five-hundred-dollar order of the same goods 
from the factory a few blocks from home 
and trim the makers out of their money. 
And so, in truth, it was done. 

I have said these rascals came to grief 
and to prison. Let us see how. 


Slender Clews 


There had been a number of unexplained 
failures in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, 
Virginia and Kentucky. Finally came two 
synchronous vanishments in St. Louis, 
Missouri, and East St. Louis, Illinois, both 
stores belonging to the same firm. An in- 
vestigator for the National Association of 
Credit Men was sent to look the matter up, 
and most unhappy visions smote his eye. 

Two partners had operated these shops, 
and they were gone. They were lost in the 
fog and river miasma, leaving not hail nor 
hallo. The investigator, finding nothing 
better to do, sent to all the creditors for the 
letters they had received from the two part- 
ners. Let us call them Black and White. 

In going over the letters from Messrs. 
Black and White the investigator noted 
no special peculiarities save that the sten- 
ographic initials in the lower left-hand 
corner displayed great variety. As a 
speculation he put the letters into various 
piles, according to the stenographers’ 
initials, and was not greatly surprised to 
find that each pile represented a week’s 
correspondence, beginning on Monday and 
ending on Saturday. So, then, Messrs. 
Black and White had employed a different 
typist every week. Clever fellows these. 
No gum-chewing miss was going to get any 
insight into their operations. 

However, the very number of girls gave 
this sharp detective a clew. He resorted at 
once to the nearest commercial employ- 
ment bureau and found that a girl had been 
sent to Black and White. The address of 
the girl was got and she was interviewed. 
What could she remember about the men? 
Nothing except that Black had one bad eye 
and that White had a protruding lower lip, 
which twitched when he talked. Oh, yes! 
One thing more. On Friday they had sent 
off a large registered letter to an address in 
Dover, Delaware. The girl could think of 
nothing more. 

Another of the Black and White ste- 
nographers had married and moved down 
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into Arkansas with her husband. The de- 
tective went to see her, and she confirmed 
the first girl’s description of the men and 
the Friday dispatch of the registered letter 
to Dover. 

With so slight information at his com- 
mand, the officer traced the registered let- 
ters to Dover, and the trail led him to the 
door of a woman, evidently the wife of the 
wanted man. From her he managed to 
extract the fact that her husband had a 
store in Baltimore. 

The truckmen of Dover were canvassed, 
and it was discovered that goods as well as 
registered letters had come to the town, 
whence they were transshipped to the job- 
bing firm. A great light glowed in the 
brain of the investigator. He jumped to 
Baltimore at once and went to the sus- 
pected shop in the guise of buyer. He talked 
to the proprietor, who had not a bad eye. 
The man gave him little enough informa- 
tion. But the lip twitched, the lip twitched! 

There was no more for this clever man 
to do. He summoned the government 
agents and put the case into their hands. 
They worked quietly in conjunction with 
him until they had their case built up. 
Then they descended upon the house of the 
chief pirates. The result has already been 
stated—ten to prison and fourteen in flight 
out of the country. 


A New Method 


In creditor trimming as in all things 
there are the old-established manners, the 
customary ways of working and succeeding. 
The crook is almost superstitious about de- 
parting from the steps of his fallacious 
fathers, but now and again some genius 
crowds up above the others—some man 
with the courage of the pioneer and the eyes 
for looking east. He originates something; 
he steps out of the old trammels and the 
dead conventions. 

Charles W. Eckman is not the name 
of a distinguished-looking, mellow, soft- 
mannered man of nearly sixty. He is an 
American of the first native generation. 
He has five or six children, grown up and 
married. He was accounted a rich man, 
and his family certainly is not without large 
means, judging from the way in which its 
members give and spend. 

But Eckman had got old. He was re- 
tired from his regular business. He had 
seen his sons and daughters safely launched. 
It was no longer necessary to strive and 
struggle. Eckman stood the idleness for a 
few years. He got more and more nervous. 
He could not stay in the house. As soon as 
breakfast was over he burst out into the 
sunshine and spent hours strolling up and 
down Riverside Drive, watching the maids 
with their baby carriages, sitting on the 
benches with his eyes on the mighty river, 
gazing abstractedly at the huge, cruel 
battleships lying sleepily at anchor. 

Often he did not return to the house 
until hunger drove him in. Then he ate 
hastily, in silence, and went out again. He 
marched up and down for miles, ogling the 
girls, talking to the men and women loung- 
ing on the seats, seeking some excitement. 
But he was too old. It would not pass his 
way. 

One afternoon as Eckman sat blinking 
in the sun an idea for action came to him 
and he sprang up and went downtown. It 
was so simple it needed no elaboration. 
All he wanted was a certain book. Then 
he would be off—adventure, excitement, 
money! 

Eckman went to the office of his friend, 
Rose, an attorney. 

“Have you got the commercial-rating 
books?”’ asked Eckman. 

“Sure. There they are,”’ said the lawyer. 
“Going back in business?”’ 

“Maybe; maybe,” answered the retired 
merchant busily, and fell to studying the 
books. 

At the end of fifteen minutes he got up, 
with several names and addresses written 
on a bit of paper, thanked the lawyer and 
went hurriedly away. 

Old Charley Eckman spent three days 
sauntering up and down lower Broadway 
looking for a suitable loft. Finally he 
found it—a little farther north than he 
would have liked, but still quite desirable. 
He paid a month’s rent, signed a lease and 
moved in. His equipment consisted of one 
desk and two chairs. 

He next went to a printer and had some 
stationery prepared, for which he paid cash. 
Eckman’s sign and stationery read: 


EDWARD BLANK & Co., Wholesalers. 


May 15,1922 


Let us say, for the mere purpose of this 
relation, though the facts be otherwise, that 
Eckman’s number on Broadway was five- 
twenty-blank. An investigator would have 
discovered at once that there was another 
and older firm of Edward Blank & Co. on 
Broadway, but at three-fifty-blank. Once 
your attention is called to it, the disparity 
between a firm at five-twenty-blank Broad- 
way and another at three-fifty-blank is 
obvious and painful. 

But such discrepancies do not always 
obtrude, and on this fact Mr. Eckman was 
counting. 

He had been through the rating books 
carefully in preparing his little scheme, and 
he had found only one Edward Blank, a 
firm rated Al. He had accordingly chosen 
this house to screen his operations. 

Eckman immediately sent out to manu- 
facturers in all parts of the country orders 
for large bills of goods. The credit men of 
these various organizations looked at the 
orders, saw that they were from Edward 
Blank & Co., looked up that firm in the 
rating books and saw that it was consid- 
ered most responsible. If they noticed the 
discrepancy in the street number at all, they 
probably concluded that the house had 
moved. 

Moreover, the rating books rarely give 
street numbers. 

The thing worked out exactly as Eckman 
had planned. The goods came rumbling 
and tumbling in. He turned them over to 
illicit buyers at low prices, put the money 
in his pockets and sent further orders to 
other manufacturers. The thing got so big 
on him that he immediately went to other 
large cities and repeated the performance, | 
picking the name of some well-known and 
responsible house and setting himself up in 
the same street under the same name. And 
in each case the factories once more bled 
precious merchandise. 

It was a great and exciting game, full of 
the thrill and movement he wanted. It 
kept him skipping from city to city, plan- 
ning, mayguvering, defrauding. He was 
alight with the passion of it. He had what 
he wanted. 


Eckman Trapped 


One night when he was about to close his 
office a well-known commercial investigator 
received a long telegram from a firm in the 
Middle West, asking about Edward Blank 
& Co., of five-twenty-blank Broadway, re- 
citing the nature of the transaction and re- 
questing an investigation. The officer took 
his way to the number indicated and found 
the loft with Eckman’s sign on it. He got 
no answer. He went away and came again, 
with the same result. He waited. Still no 
result. 

That night he put an assistant in his 
place to watch. No one came. Finally 
he got the janitor of the building, took this 
individual partly into his confidence and 
got the door to the loft opened. 

On the floor lay a mass of unopened mail, 
put through the door slot by the postman. 
The detective copied the names of the ad- 
dressers from the envelopes, stepped out 
into the hall, closed the door after him and 
put the mail back through the slot. 

One day, two, three, five passed, and 
still no stir in the loft of the false Edward 
Blank concern. It had about been decided 
that the man had taken alarm and skipped 
when the distinguished and genial Mr. Eck- 
man appeared, thrust his key into the lock 
and his head into the trap. He had been 
taking a swing round his circuit of cities. 
That explained his long absence. 

There are times when the duty of the 
stern priest of the law is none too pleasur- 
able a thing. The man who caught old 
Charley Eckman felt a thousand qualms. 
The man was able to make restitution, and 
willing, for that matter. His family was 
widely known and terribly abased at the 
father’s secret crime. His sons and daugh- 
ters moved heaven and earth in his behalf. 
Friends from the loftiest legal and business 
circles came to his rescue. Everywhere 
there was the feeling that Eckman’s crime 
was the work of a half-demented man or, at 
best, a neurotic. All these things the officer 
and his employers considered. 

On the other side was the dour fact that 
Eckman had not only committed a great 
series of depredations but also that he had 
evolved an entirely new form of creditor 
trimming, and one likely to be widely copied 
unless its originator were severely pun- 
ished. For this reason the prosecution was 
forced, and the man was eventually con- 
victed and sent to Atlanta. 
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Roll 


Call 


of White Truck Fleets 


In Active Service 





HIS year’s Roll Call of White Truck fleets covers twelve 

years of transportation experience by the foremost truck 
owners in the country. Nothing like it in eatent and quality 
of ownership has ever been published by any other maker. 


It shows a steady, yearly growth of individual fleets in every 
line of trucking service, among a class of owners who know 


motor trucks. The list includes only fleets of ten White Trucks 
or more, totaling 18,419. There are also 33,392 Whites in 
fleets of less than ten, and a host of single trucks. 

The Roll Call is Industry’s endorsement of White Truck 
performance,—a performance resulting from the maker’s 
“Twenty-one Years of Knowing How.” 





To- 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 day 


Abbotts Alderney Dairies, Inc. 0 0 0 1 4 6 7 8 8 14 17 30 
Abraham & Straus 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 10 #17 «445 «45 
Acme Cash Stores 0 0 0 1 1 3 3 4 5 10 10 12 
J.N. Adam & Co. 0 0 6 8 8 8 8 Sieh 10M 417) 9" 4528 
City of Akron, Ohio 0 0 0 1 i 1 4 5 Sb 14 F VIF eo 15 
Akron Pure Milk Co. 0 0 0 2 3 6 6 6 6213.5 13-13 
Akron Storage & Contracting Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 51 10 9104 510 
B. Altman & Co. 0 0 8 Sige 334-670 § 926 49246 93.7 9S" 947. 94 
American Agricultural Chem. Co. 0 0 1 1 1 1 5 8 QeN17 es 13838 
American Ambulance Field Service 0 0 0 0 0 0 P22 20220228 2222 
American Bakery Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Reto 
American Can Co. 0 0 4 7 8 8S 33 56 66 70 88 88 
American Fruit Growers, Inc. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 11 
American Ice Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 7 Zi S25 
American News Co. 0 0 0 0 1 2 2 2 2 6) 4105-15 
American Petroleum Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 On12') 26.7 020.40 265% 29 
American Relief Admin. (Russia) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 771 
American Railway Express 0 0 3.146) 22.927, 9-880 98 AI 1219 128) 9186 
American Red Cross Society 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 86 122 123 123 123 
American Steel & Wire Co. 0 0 1 5 5 625 10916.) 720% 23: 9:29) 30 
American Stores Co. 0 1 2 OM 14.) 14.415 & 29-9737 9 81 97 80 
American Tobacco Co. 0 0 0 1 2 3 4 OF 414° "146 17 19 
American War Relief Clear. House 0 0 0 0 0 De 1Sse ODE Oszeeto2 32 ey. 32 
Ammen Transportation Co. 0 0 2 7 8 eat tel Le S20 S22 eo) 32.32 
Anchor Cartage Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 Srrize ris, 25 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Assoc. 0 0 0 0 0 1 17 19 19 20 20 28 
Arctic Ice & Coal Co. 0 0 0 ) 0 0 0 0 3 Se 10H 1S 
Arlington Mills 0 1 1 1 1 2 2 11 12 LS 35: 19 
Armour & Co. 0 4 30 51 63 84 165 226 259 309 370 395 
Associated Bell Telephone Cos. 0 1 6 30 46 84 311 447 477 517 702 806 
*Associated Dry Goods Corp. 0 0 8 £3 235m) 29: 37 40 88 126 126 128 
City of Atlanta 0 3 6 8 10 10 11 il 15 15 21 29 
Atlanta Baggage & Cab Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 10 10 15 18 
Atlanta Chero-Cola Bottling Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 10 = 10 
Atlantic Ice & Coal Corp. 0 0 OM 15-8 152 15% 20% 27) 340838) 6424 '52 
Atlantic Refining Co. 1 4 9 31 67 86 184 275 324 345 435 440 
Atlas Powder Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 Ge I2 16) "16. 
Austin Nichols & Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 23 
Auto Livery Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 15 15 15 15 15 
The Bailey Co. 0 1 3 6 6) 138-16 1720 7 250 35)" 34 
Oliver H. Bair Co. 0 0 0 0 5 6 6 9 9 11 il 11 
City of Baltimore 0 3 4 ff 14 14. 29. 3*®* 31 34 36 38 
Baltimore Transit Co. 0 0 0 0 0 1 £95200"20 20. °° 20:7 *20 
L. Bamberger & Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 4°13 
Barker Bros., Inc. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 iumetss 18)" 18 
The Barrett Co. 0 0 0 0 0 OU 11178 19-44 121 P21" 22 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals 0 0 0 1 3 9 15 19 19 24 24 24 
Bernheimer Brothers 0 0 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 10 10 += 10 
Best & Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 25 24 27 
William Bingham Co. 0 0 0 0 0 OU 168 81720) 4°23" 22 22 
Birmingham Chero-Cola Bottl. Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 Poe Te ee HEY 
Bis-Mac Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 ee eRe aK) 
Biwabik Transportation Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 aera kU 
Blake Motor Trucking Co. 0 0 0 0 0 Onl 3 ee l1Se 20a 20 19 2d 
Block & Kuhl Co. 0 0 0 0 0 1 4) 5 9 14 16 16 
Bloomingdale Brothers 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Biss 2 iy iy 
Boggs & Buhl, Inc. 0 8 10 1523 ee es 240 2423. | S227. 29 
Bohlen-Huse Coal & Ice Co. 0 0 5 vf 7 7 i 7  105> Ops 10 997110 


To- 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 day 


Boulevard Transportation Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 2} Sab 
Henry Bosch Co. 2 8 8 Se 10.5010) it 1238 125 Iza 138) 13 
City of Boston 0 2 9 12 17 18 18 19 22 22 30 32 
Boston Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 310. 10 
Boston Elevated Railway Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 28 36 
Bourne-Fuller Co. 0 0 0 2 3 4 6 7 q 8 10 10 
Bradford Baking Co. 0 0 0 One 20 2a 26, 26 1 200 zoe ole, OL 
The Brandt Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 10. 25 25a oS aD 
Brewer & Co., Inc. 0 0 0 0 2 3 6 7 8 9510 
Brockton Transportation Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Te lone 20m 2h 
Brooklyn Alcatraz Asphalt Co. 0 0 0 2 9 OST 11,” it 11 il 11 11 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 Pa we Gt 14% 14 
Bry-Block Mercantile Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 #10 = «10 12 
Buckeye Pipe Line Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | i 
Budwine Bottling Co. 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 1 9 10 10 
Bullock’s 0 0 0 4 5 8 8 8 8 9.10. 10 
M. Burkhardt Brewing Co. 0 0 0 2 2 2 5 5 Dalla. 11 
P. H. Butler Co. 0 0 0 1 1 4 6 il 12 12 17 17 
Butler Bros., Inc. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 8.23, 23 
Cable Draper Baking Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 10 10 
Caddo Parish, Louisiana 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Pe ise Ass 2Ese 1S 
State of California 0 0 0 0 0 1 4 4 4 4 ye 3 | 
California Baking Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 On ise liek ells 26 
California Central Creameries, Inc. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 6 il 14 14 
Jalifornia Packing Corp. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 ie elt 11 13 
California Truck Co. 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 3 + 88 13 217 
J. Calvert’s Sons 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Gn 100. 13 
The Campbell System 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 G4 A PY 
Canfield Oil Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Our ips eto} 
Canton Provision Co. 0 0 0 0 1 2 3 4 5 Gales Lk 
Canton Storage & Transfer Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 vi Oe oF 1a 1% 
Carbon Coal Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 6 Sa Ge 12 
Carolina Public Service Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ef ES bt | 11 11 
J. B. Carr Biscuit Co. 0 0 0 1 1 1 3 3 4 7 i bP gee | 
Carstens Packing Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 10 10 
Carter Oil Co. 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 1 Ze, 10 goa) 18 
W. A. Chambers Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 fa sO 10 
Chandler & Rudd Co. 0 2 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 To 10 10 
Chapin-Sacks Corp. 0 0 0 0 0 0 On (105 P21 28 e b8e 08 
*Chero-Cola Bottling Cos. 0 0 0 0 4 Ge 30) (57) 66u5 745 99 305 
The Chero-Cola Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 Shy 76.5, 70 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 ae 
Chicago American & Herald Exam. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 oO 14 19 2 
Chicago Fire Insurance Board 0 0 Bastimeise 135 1135 (1S Sse elo ees 
Cia Abastecedora de Leche 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 4 6 8 8 10 
Cincinnati Motor Terminals Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 e165. 16516 
City Baking Co. - 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 @ 14.14 
City of Chicago 0 0 0 1 4 5105 627) *380 7479 Sie Sze 7a 
City Ice & Fuel Co. (Cincinnati) 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 3 yin RR ea 
City Ice & Fuel Co. (Cleveland) 0 1 1 si 3 3 5 8 8 11 14 17 
Clearing House Parcel Delivery Co. 0 0 0 0 0 39 710) /10ee 14S 15) 1165 16 
City of Cleveland 0 2 Fe 14 a) 1540.19 2d O20 one ONT. 7.7, 
*Cities Service Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 Se 5100. 160 22 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. 6 41 meta i152 19h) 21%, 30 aS ene es. 5S 
Cleveland-Akron Bus Line Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Oe ae ke 
Cleveland Bldrs. Supp. & Brick Co. 0 1 1 3 4 740 “1a Set 577 64 
Cleveland Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Ow P2228 


Continued on Following Pages 
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Continued From Preceding Page 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
The Cleveland Press 

Cleveland Provision Co. 

Cleveland Railway Co. 

Cleveland Transfer Co. 

Cleveland Trucking & Carting Co. 
Cleveland & Sandusky Brewing Co. 
*Coca Cola Bottling Cos. 

The Coca Cola Co. 

The Coca Cola Co. (Canada) 

J. C. Collins 

Colonial Ice Cream Co. 

R. H. Comey Co. 

Commercial Transfer Co. 

Connolly Contracting Co. 
Consolidated Cos. 


Consolidated Gas, El. Lt. & Pwr. Co. 


Consolidated Rendering Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 

Cosden Oil & Gas Co. 
Crescent Forwarding & Trans. Co. 
Crew Levick Co. 

Cuban Government 
Cudahy Packing Co. 

John T. Cunningham 
Dahl-Campbell Grocery Co. 
Dannemiller Grocery Co. 
Darling & Co. 

Dill & Collins 

Dominion of Canada 

Drake Brothers 


E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co. 


East Ohio Gas Co. 

East Side Mill & Lumber Co. 
Eastern Torpedo Co. 

T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 

Electric Bond & Share Co. 
Electric Package Agency 
Emerick Motor Bus Co. 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. 
Empire State Dairy Co. 
Enumclaw Transportation Co. 
Erie Service Co. 

A. J. Evans 

The Fair 

The Fairbanks Co. 

Fair Haven Coal Co. 
Fairmont Creamery Co. 
Fayette Baking Co. 

Fenway Garage Co. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 

The Fleischmann Co. 

Florida Motor Transport Co. 
Flour State Baking Co. 
County of Fulton, Ga. 

Fly & Hobson Co. 

Foster & Kleiser, Inc. 

Frank & Seder 

Franklin Ice Cream Co. 
Harry V. Franks 

Frederick & Nelson, Inc. 
Freedom Oil Works Co. 
General Baking Co. 

General Fire Extinguisher Co. 
General Motor Truck Corp. 
General Petroleum Co. 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Gimbel Bros., Inc. (Milwaukee) 
Gimbel Brothers (New York) 
Gimbel Brothers ( Philadelphia) 
Glacier Park Transportation Co. 
Stacy G. Glauser & Son 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. 
Gloucester Auto Bus Co. 

City of Gloucester 

Adolf Gobel, Inc. 

J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Gray Construction Co. 

Great Northern Paper Co. 
Greenfield Electric Lt. & Pr. Co. 
Greenville Coca Cola Bottling Co. 
Greif Brothers Cooperage Co. 
Gulf Production Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Gypsy Oil Co. 

Hadley Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Hale Brothers 

Halle Brothers Co. 

A. Hamburger & Sons, Inc. 
James A. Hamilton 

The Hardware & Supply Co. 
A. D. Hartsell 

Fred Harvey 

Haverty Furniture Co. 
Hawaii County, T. H. 

The Hecht Co. 

H. J. Heinz Co. 

Heissler & Junge Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Hershey Creamery Co. 
Hickey & Hawkins 

The Higbee Co. 

Hildebrandt Provision Co. 
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7 10 
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10 16 
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37. 40 
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Roll 


of White Truck Fleets 








H. G. Hill Grocery Co. 

Hitchner Biscuit Co. 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 

H. B. Hole 

Holland Bread Co. 

Joseph Horne Co. 

J. L. Hudson Co. 

Hudson’s Bay Co. 

E. V. Hull 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
State of Idaho 

Imperial Ice Cream Co. 

Imperial Oil Co., Ltd. 
Independent Brewing Co. of Pitts. 
Independent Torpedo Co. 
Independent Towel Supply Co. 
Indian Automobile Co., Ltd. 
Indian Terr. Illuminating Oil Co. 
City of Indianapolis 

Interstate Wholesale Grocers, Inc. 
Iron City Sand Co. 

James S. Ivins 

Jackson Brewing Co. 

Jahncke Service Co. 

Johnson Oil Refining Co. 

Jones Store Co. 

S. Kann Son’s Co. 

Kaufmann Dept. Store, Inc. 
Kaufmann & Baer Co. 

Chas. T. Kavanaugh, Inc. 
Kennicott-Patterson Transfer Co. 
J. Kenny Transfer Co. 

Cc. D. Kenny Co. 

Kern County Transportation Co, 
Kingan & Co. 

The Kirk Co. 

B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. 

Theodor Kundtz Co. 

Lansburg & Bro., Inc. 

LaSalle & Koch Co. 

Lawrence Ice Cream Co. 

A. Leath & Co. 

J. William Lee & Son 

Fred T. Ley & Co. 

Leyte Land Transportation Co. 
Liberty Baking Co. 

Lit Brothers, Inc. 

Frederick Loeser & Co. 

Loft, Inc. 

J. P. Loomis Coal & Supply Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 

Los Angeles Brewing Co. 

Los Angeles Creamery Co. 

Los Angeles Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp. 
City of Los Angeles 

County of Los Angeles 

Long’s Transfer Co. 

Louisiana Coca Cola Bottling Co. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 

May Stern & Co. 

McCreery & Co. ‘ 
Estate of Alexander McGarr 

G. M. McKelvey Co. 

McMahon Brothers 

R. H. Macy & Co. 

Mandel Brothers 

A. C. Marshall Co. 
Massachusetts Baking Co. 

State of Massachusetts 

The May Co. 

Mercantile Stores Co. 
Merchants Lime-Cola Bottl. Co. 
Merchants’ Transfer Co.” 
Mesaba Transportation Co. 
Metropolitan Coal Co. 

Michelin Tire Co. 

Mid Continent Gasoline Co. 
Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co. 
Midwest Refining Co. 

Miller Rubber Co. 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 

H. W. Mollenauer & Brother 
State of Montana 

Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd. 

K. E. & A. K. Morgan 

John Morrell & Co. 

Morris & Co. 

Motor Transit Co. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Call 


In Active Service 








The Moxie Co. 

A. I. Namm & Son 

City of Nashville 

National Casket Co. 

National Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
National Oil Co. 

National Refining Co. 

City of Newark 

City of New Orleans 

New Orleans Gas Light Co. 
Province of New Brunswick 

State of New Jersey 

M. A. Newmark Co. 

City of New York 

N. Y. Board of Fire Underwriters 
New York State Railways 

North Pole Ice Co. 

Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co. 
Northern Texas Traction Co. 
Province of Nova Scotia 

Ohio Oil Co. 

Onondaga County, N. Y. 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co. 

State of Oregon 

M. O’Neil Co. 

Pacific Baking Co. 

Pacific Mills 

Pacific Oil Co. 

Page & Shaw, Inc. 

Palais Royal 

Pan-American Petr. & Trans. Co. 
Frank Parmelee Co. 

Jim Peeler Transportation Co. 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Co. 
Penn Public Service Co. 

State of Pennsylvania 

Perrett & Glenney 

Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 

City of Philadelphia 

Philippine Government 

Piedmont Chero-Cola Bottl. Co. 
Pierce Oil Corp. 

Pittsburgh Mercantile Co. 

Pigsly Wiggly Stores 

Pike’s Peak Auto Highway Co. 
Pilsener Brewing Co. 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 

H. & S. Pogue Co. 

Portland Sebago Ice Co. 

Powers Mercantile Co. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 

Prairie Pipe Line Co. 

City of Providence 

Public Service Electric Co. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
Pure Oil Co. 

City of Quincy 

Rainier National Park Co. 

Red Rock Co. 

Remar Co. 

Republic Structural Iron Wks. Co. 
Wm. Richman 

Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Rochester Gas & Electric Co. Ft 
Rochester Railway & Light Co. 
Rocky Mountain Parks Trans. Co. 
L. W. Rogers Co. 

Rome Coca Cola Bottling Co. 

The Rosenbaum Co. 

Harry Rosenthal 

Roxana Petroleum Co. 

City of St. Louis 

Saks & Co. 

Salt Lake Transportation Co. 

J. Samuels & Bro., Inc. | 
Sandersville Coca Cola Bottl. Co. ‘e 
Sanger Brothers 

City and County of San Francisco 
San Francisco Municipal Railway 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. 
San Joaquin Baking Co. 
Savage-Schofield Co. 

Schulze Baking Co. 

City of Seattle 

Seven Baker Brothers 
Shaeffer-Black Co. 

Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. 
Shepard’s Auto Bus Line = 
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Shepard Stores 

Shell Co. of California 

The John Shillito Co. 

Franklin Simon & Co. 

Skelley Oil Co. 

John A. Sloan 

W. & J. Sloane 

Sonoma County, Cal. 
Southeastern Express Co. 
Southern Oil Corp. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Spear & Co. 

J. H. & L. Stadler Fertilizer Co. 
Otto Stahl, Inc. 

Standard Brewing Co. 
*Standard Gas & Electric Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
Standard Oil Co. of Nebraska 
*Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Standard Oil Co. of New York 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Stark-Tuscarawas Brewing Co. 
Sterling & Welch Co. 

Sterling Products Co. 

Stern Brothers 

Stewart & Co. 

Stewart Taxi Service Co. 

Stoll Oil Refining Co. 

*Stone & Webster Interests 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Stroehmann’s Vienna Bakery 
Summerfield Co. 

Sun Co. 

*Swift & Co. 

Swift Canadian Co. 

Tacoma Bottling Works 
Taft-Kern Co. Cal. School District 
The Taxi Co. 

Wm. Taylor Son & Co. 
Terre Haute Brewing Co. 
Telling-Belle Vernon Co. 
The Texas Co. 

Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. 
Theurer Norton Provision Co. 
Tidal Oil Co. 

Tide Water Oil Co. 

City of Tokyo, Japan 
Transcontinental Oil Co. 
Twin City Motor Bus Co. 
Union Electric Light & Power Co. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co. Ints. 
Union Oil Co. of California 
Union Gas & Electric Co. 
Union Transfer Co. 

Union Wholesale Lumber Co. 
United Drug Co. 

*United Gas & Electric Corp. 


United Gas Improvement Co. Ints. 


United Natural Gas Co. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
United States Bakery 

United States Rubber Co. 

U. S. Post Office Department 
U. S. Steel Corp. Interests 
U. S. Trucking Corp. 

Updike Lumber & Coal Co. 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 

F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc. 
John Wanamaker 

Ward Baking Co. 

State of Washington 
Raphael Weill & Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Western Meat Co. 

Western Motor Transfer Co. 
West India Oil Co. 

J. G. White & Co. Interests 
White Bus Lines 

White Transportation Co. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co. 

R. H. White Co. 

White Taxi Co. 

White Transit Co., Inc. 

E. H. Wiener & Co. 

Willard’s Chocolates, Ltd. 
Wilson & Co. 

Winchester Laundry 

Wm. Winkler (Steele-Wedeles) 
State of Wisconsin 

Wise Brothers 

Wofford Oil Co. 

Woodward & Lothrop 
Woolner Brewing Co. 

Geo. Worthington Co. 
Yellowstone Park Transp. Co. 
Yosemite National Park Co. 
Zettelmeyer Coal Co. 
Zumstein Taxicab Co. 


*Exclusive of subsidiary or affiliated companies individually listed. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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ene is pictured a tandem 
catch—the result of an eight 
and one-half and a three pound 
Bass frantically fighting over a 
Bass-Oreno bait. 


With a three-pounder on, imagine 
the thrill of having a second furious, 
animated mass of bronze rush—yes, 
smash —three times at your bait. 
Three times he misses in an attempt 
to dispute the three-pounder’s right 
to the Bass-Oreno. Then, with a 
fourth fighting grab, he tries again 
and is hooked. A few moments of 
lively play and you slip your net 
under two bronze beauties—eleven 
and a half pounds of obstinate bass. 


That’s the thrill of bait-casting for 
game-fish. Thousands and thousands of 
ted-blooded men and women are experienc- 
ing like thrills, through the use of the Bass- 
Oreno and other famous South Bend Oreno 
Baits — all tried and proven fish- getters. 
Over 100,000 anglers are using South Bend 
Reels for perfect casting. Ask for them at 
any sporting goods dealer’s. 
Send for ‘Fishing —What Baits and When” 
—our new book, 





South Bend 
Surf-Oreno 
No. 963 : South Bend 
LE side (A Bass-Oreno 
cai? iif No. 973 
igi 





South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash 
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SLOW=SOUND HORN 


Yet it all is easily avoided—second na- 
ture, in fact, to mountaineers. The man 
who drives mountain roads merely turns 
off the ignition, and allows his car to stop 
in gear, at the extreme edge of the road if 
he is alone, or at any place he cares to if 
he is accompanied. Then the first action 
upon leaving the car is to place a good- 
sized chuck.rock under a hind wheel. After 
which he can even release the brakes if he 
cares to—the rock does the braking for 
him. When he starts, if alone, he has come 
from a far side of the road, where the 
chuck rock will not bother the next motor- 
ist, because it is out of the line of travel. If 
he is accompanied his companion stands 
at the rear of the car and throws the chuck 
from the highway, and then catches up 
with the slow-moving machine and hops in. 
Very simple to the mountain driver.. A bit 
inconvenient, perhaps, to the man accus- 
tomed to the cities or to the smooth white 
roads of the East—but there’s exactly the 
point: Mountain roads are neither boule- 
vards nor pretty gleaming turnpikes. 
They’re something to travel on to get 
somewhere, and the sooner the prospective 
driver realizes it, the better. 

In fact, there’s very little tourist propa- 
ganda in this article—none of the glint of 
dancing lights atop the pine trees, the 
sparkle of the brooks where lurk the aris- 
tocratie trout, or the log fire at evening. 
It’s just a plain out-and-out collection of 
hard-headed facts, built to appeal to the 
common sense of persons who like to get to 
the place for which they start—and to 
come back. You can get all the scenery 
you want, all the descriptions possible, out 
of the railroad and tourist folders. But 
what is the use of it all if you are not going 
to be able to enjoy it simply because you 
haven’t the necessary education which can 
take you there? Mountain driving is as 
different from city or turnpike driving as 
automobile driving is different from the 
progress of Old Dobbin and the one-hoss 
shay. 

There are certain things to know—which 
must be known—just as you must know 
how to throw in the clutch and put your 
foot on the gas before you can expect a 
machine to move. Yet the strange part of 
it all is—once the few necessary things are 
learned about mountain driving—it’s the 
easiest driving of all! 


Keep Your Eyes on the Road 


In the city you look for the signal of the 
traffic patrolman, watch the man ahead of 
you, and keep an eye open for what may 
come upon you from the intersecting streets. 
That makes three things for the eye to 
watch. In the mountains there is only 
one—and that’s the road. But, it must be 
stated, that road is a jealous thing, and 
one which requires constant attention. You 
don’t just give it a glance now and then; 
you watch it! It is a proposition where you 
are using both eyes all the time, and with 
both those eyes fastened upon the brown 
twisting ribbon before you. For a time it 
seems difficult. Also, for a time, it appears 
that you are doomed to miss the very scen- 
ery you have come to see. But as the miles 
go on, you find that in some instinctive way 
your vision has broadened; it becomes 
second nature to watch every foot of that 
road, yet see everything about you at the 
same time. In fact, the usual procedure of 
country driving is merely reversed. You 
see the scenery in swifter glances, and the 
road in longer stretches of watching. And, 
you know, there is no law against your 
stopping every now and then, getting out 
of the car, and really seeing what you’ve 
come to look at, instead of watching it as 
through a railroad-car window. 

But to the rest of the directions. 

In the city one travels at a certain rate 
of speed because of the laws which govern 
that speed, and because of the motorcycle 
cop who is ever ready to signal you down 
and give you a red or blue admission ticket 
to the speeder’s court. In the mountains 
is a speed cop who travels unseen, but who 
is at your elbow, nevertheless, whenever the 
desire seizes you to forget caution or to 
step on ’er. He’s very influential. His 
name is Death. 

Again let it be explained that mountain 
roads are not boulevards. Of course it is 
perfectly true that there are certain stretches 
of road that deserve this name, such 
as that masterpiece of mountain-highway 
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engineering which runs from Golden, Colo- 
rado, up the six-mile stretch of Lookout 
Mountain to Buffalo Bill’s grave, thence 
on to Bergen Park, to Morrison and back 
to Denver, a park road under the manage- 
ment of the city of Denver, perfectly 
aligned, with every curve marked, every 
grade broadened, every drain in place, and 
every possible thing done to make it a 
highway fully deserving of the name. Like- 
wise is the Big Thompson Cafion road 
leading into Estes Park, the road connect- 
ing Trinidad, Colorado, and Raton, New 
Mexico, the high-line drive to Cafion City, 
the new government project to Mount 
Evans, and several others. But after all, 
though these roads run through mountains, 
they are not, in the strict acceptance of the 
term, mountain roads. 

The real mountain highway is a gradua- 
tion from the wagon and stage road of a 
day that is gone into the automobile road 
of to-day. The big stones have been re- 
moved, that crank cases may not be broken 
by contact with them; the roadbed made 
a bit smoother, and the turns widened 
slightly. That is about all. In some places 
the grades have been lessened slightly— 
but it is not unusual to strike one 10 or 12 
per cent hill after another. The curves, in 
spite of their widening, are sharp and fre- 
quent—often as many as a hundred to the 
mile. The man who attempts speed on this 
sort of road deserves to have Death at his 
elbow. 


To Go Downhill Safely 


So, the first two things to remember in 
the mountains are caution and slowness. 
Caution for the turns of the road, and a 
good push on the horn to warn the other 
fellow coming down or up hill; for the 
stops; and for a constant certainty that if 
your machine is to run off the road at all itis 
to scrape a fender on the rock side of the 
mountain, and not go careening over the 
other side, where the drop is sometimes 
two or three hundred feet. The man who 
drives the inside track, with his wheels 
well in close to the wall of the mountain, 
may scrape a fender slightly now and then, 
but he won’t be picked up from somewhere 
down in the cafion. 

As to the slowness of progress, a person 
rarely drives the mountains in a wild desire 
to get somewhere at a certain moment— 
except, of course, the case-hardened na- 
tives who really live in the hills and who 
know each crook and turn backwards. 
Therefore, a speed of fifteen miles an hour 
on the actual mountain roads is all you’ll 
need. More, once you’re traveling at that 
speed on the down grade of, say, an 18 per 
cent declivity, something will begin to 
tingle up and down your spine, the pine 
trees will seem to whiz by, and you’ll find 
yourself wondering if the speedometer isn’t 
a bit off. 

For, as has been mentioned before, the 
majority of mountain accidents come with 
the machine traveling downhill—due en- 
tirely to the fact that the driver hasn’t the 
slightest knowledge of how to descend a 
grade. For which I shall be censured, and 
to which I repeat that not one out of ten 
drivers whose habitat is the flat country 
or the city knows how to go down a grade! 
Yet it is the simplest rule in the world: 

Go down the same way you came up! 

In other words, in the hills if it is neces- 
sary to make a grade on low gear, that 
grade should be descended in the same 
manner and at the same speed, with the 
engine running. It isn’t wise to save gas in 
the mountains by turning off the ignition. 
The constant revolutions of the engine 
cause unexploded gas to back up, with 
backfiring and a spurt which may come at 
the wrong time. So the wise mountaineer 
keeps his engine running—and takes his 
time. 

It may consume three times as many 
minutes to go down a hill in low gear as it 
might to attempt it on high and trust to 
the brakes. But one’s sure—and the other 
isn’t. The pressure of brake bands sufficient 
to hold a car to a safe pace on mountain 
grades is so intense that the friction often 
causes the brake bands to start burning 
within the first half mile—and remember, 
you’re dealing with professional hills, not 
the kind where a quarter of a mile raise is 
a long jog. Between Empire, Colorado, 
and the top of the Berthoud Pass road, the 
crossover to Salt Lake and San Francisco, 
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is a distance of nine miles. The Govern- 
ment now is building a road to this Conti- 
nental Divide Pass which will not have 
more than a 6 per cent grade, but until that 
road is finished the 10 and 12 and 18 per 
cent grades still stand. In those nine miles, 
the altitude changes from approximately 
eight thousand feet to one of eleven thou- 
sand three hundred feet, with the main 
climb in the last six miles. In other words, 
in six miles your car must climb a half mile, 
straight up. More, when it reaches the 
summit it must drop down a half mile on 
the other side! Brake bands, not reénforced 
by the compression of an engine, cannot 
stand the strain. The result is that they 
catch fire, become glazed, and then—all in 
an instant—give way! Once that break 
comes, it is too late to shift gears. The 
machine shoots forward with suddenly 
doubled speed. A push at the gear lever 
only brings a horrible burring and a snap- 
ping of teeth, nothing more. So you do one 
of two things—go into the bank and smash 
the front end of your machine, or waltz 
gayly over the edge of the road to another 
Great Divide, from which no one ever has 
been able to send back a report on the 
scenery. Therefore the wise driver doesn’t 
shift when he reaches the top—he merely 
goes on over the hump in low, and keeps in 
low until he is sure he has reached grades 
that permit him to shift to a higher gear. 

As for going up the hill—even here are 
certain little rules that are necessary. In 
the first place, the man who goes into the 
mountains must either know his car or 
have someone along who does. And the 
sensible person will stop at the beginning 
of a stiff climb, down his pride and open 
up his hood. He will test the oil system, to 
be sure first of all that the crank case is 
full of the fluid, and secondly that the oil 
system is working and distributing prop- 
erly. He will stand a moment and watch 
the fan belt, to be sure that it is not slip- 
ping. He will test his spark plugs for sure 
ignition, and then, as a last precaution, 
stop his engine, let out part of the radiator 
contents and refill with cool water. Then, 
his tests made, he will begin to ease his 
machine up the grade. 

“Fase” is the exact word. The man 
accustomed to driving the mountain road 
will tell you some paradoxical things— 
among which is the fact that it is far easier 
on a machine, and especially on the cooling 
system, to send the old bus along easily and 
without a strain on second than it is to 
force that engine up a hill on high. Second 
gear is supposed to heat an engine. So 
it does under certain circumstances. But 
it also keeps an engine cooler under other 
circumstances than forced work in high! 
The same also pertains to low. When that 
engine must cough out each explosion the 
heat is lingering—no longer is it a quick, 
snappy combustion which departs almost 
the moment it occurs. It stays—and it 
heats. That’s why the mountaineer grins 
and shifts into second, while the plainsman 
swears and tries to force his machine on- 
ward in high. The machine that is travel- 
ing at the lower speed stands the chance of 
not boiling until far after the other one. 


For Mountain Work 


Again, when you meet the man who tells 
you that the cheap small car is the one for 
the mountains on account of its lightness, 
listen to him if you want to, agree with him 
if you care to preserve his friendship—but 
take it all with a grain of salt. Small, light, 
dinky-engined cars were made for light 
work, not for the sort of thing that one en- 
counters in the Rockies. Why, I don’t 
know, but there seems to be some sort of 
God-given faith in one or two makes of 
small car which gives their owners the 
belief that they can go up a brick wall. 
Of course, if you want to walk from five 
to ten miles, straight up, carrying half the 


luggage and provisions of a camping trip 


on one shoulder, and helping to drag a 
machine uphill with your free arm—go 
ahead. There’s no one to stop you. But 
that isn’t my idea of a vacation. 
However, it appears to be popular. I 
haveseen thesesmall machines by the dozen, 
stuck on any one of the half dozen passes in 
Colorado, so loaded down with camping 
paraphernalia, bedding, food, wood, me- 
mentos of the trip and what not, that the 
springs were nearly flat. In addition to 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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HEN you see 
\ V some hamlet of 
a few homes and 
you hear that the 
Sunbeam dealer 
there sells a complete 
carload every season, 
you wonder how he 
can do it. 


Yet there are hun- 
dreds of such in- 
stances, for the Sun- 
beam is made by one 
of the largest furnace 
manufacturers in the 
United States and, 
therefore, can be sold at a quantity-production price. 
Thousands of home-owners have learned that a Sunbeam 
Pipeless Furnace will heat a given number of rooms more 
evenly, more healthfully and with one-third less fuel than 
stoves or fireplaces. Other thousands are learning every year. 
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How can one small dealer 
sell a carload of Sunbeams? 


During a bitter, cold winter the Sunbeam will maintain 
an even, comfortable temperature throughout the whole 
house, or in mild weather it will give just enough heat to 
remove the chill without waste of fuel. 


With a Sunbeam in your home you will not have to 
carry fuel for several stoves. Just fill it morning and 
evening—the rest of the day control it from upstairs. 


There is no dust-from a Sunbeam, no ashes in the house, 
no smoke. It is just the kind of heater for a home where 
there are children. 


Sunbeam Pipeless Furnaces last a lifetime. All parts 
are over-size and are so accurately fitted that leakage is 
impossible. All that we have learned in thirty years of 
manufacturing has been put into the Sunbeam to make 
it a QUALITY furnace. 


Don’t wait until fall to get your Sunbeam. There are 
lots of dismal, wet days when you need a small fire, 
long before cold weather comes. It takes only one day 
to install a Sunbeam, so why not start saving one-third 
of your fuel right away? 
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WARM MOIST 
COOL AIR AIR COMES 
GOES IN Our 


COOL AIR 
GOES IN 


Why the SUNBEAM Costs so r 
Little and “Warms like the Sun” 
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Just send for the 
“Sunbeam Book” 


Fill out the coupon and 
mailittous. There’snot 





S everyone knows, warm 
air rises and cold air 
falls; that is the simple 
principle upon which Sun- 
beam Pipeless Furnaces 
work. Heated air, mixed 
with vapor, rises through 
the central compartment 
of the large register placed 
in your hall or living room. 
A constant, gentle circu- 
lation of warm, moist air 
at an even temperature is 
maintained in every room, 
the cool air of the house 
being drawn down through 


the outer compartment of 
your register into the fur- 
nace, where it is heated and 
sent upward again. 


The Sunbeam gives health- 
ful heat; it requires little 
attention, as the draft is 
regulated from upstairs; 
owners all over the country 
tell us that their Sunbeams 
have paid for themselves the 
first year by saving one-third 
on the cost of fuel. 


See your local Sunbeam 
dealer. 


Dealers can profitably write for details concerning these lowest priced furnaces 


CYhe FOX FURNACE CO. 
Elyria, Ohio. 









the slightest obligation 
involved. It may be 
the means of saving you 
a great deal of money. 


THE FOX FURNACE CO., Elyria, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligating me in any way, I would like to learn 
more about heating my home, and the Sunbeam Furnace. 
Also, please mail me a copy of your “SUNBEAM BOOK.” 


Name 2 





Street Address 





City and State 
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Murphy Varnish—for over fifty years an 
invisible preserver of beautiful surfaces 
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Magic Newness 
for Home and Car 


On your car or in your home—wherever the sheen 
of newness has faded and left a surface dull and drab 
from wear—Murphy Da-cote or Murphy Univernish 
will work a miracle in rejuvenation ! 

These popular products are the embodiment of the 
same high standards which have made three gen- 
erations of master painters prefer Murphy Varnishes 
for their finest surfaces. They are Murphy pro- 
fessional quality in small cans for home use. 


Da-cote is the Motor Car Enamel with a Pedigree 
—Murphy Varnish ground with finest pigments. 
Two million motorists say anyone can use it and do 
a good job at home. Da-cote flows on like cream 
and brush marks quickly disappear. It dries over- 
night and leaves a surface hard and brilliant as 
glass. Costs about two dollars. Also fine for baby 
carriages, porch furniture and wherever an opaque 
and lustrous enamel is required. It comes in black 
and white and ten popular colors. 


























Murphy Univernish 


Clear and in Six wood Colors 








Around the house, use Murphy Univernish. One 
coat brightens up floors and trim, snaps out color in 
linoleum and makes old furniture live again. Of 
course it won't turn white. Not affected by soap, 
boiling water, alkali or even ammonia. Wonderfully 
durable! Ask your dealer. 
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Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK,N.J. : CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
this were from three to six persons who 
also had to be taken over the road. I also 
have seen the engines of these cars white- 
hot from the heat inflicted upon them by 
drivers who did not know enough to allow 
an engine to cool; and then every cylinder 
cracked wide open by those same drivers, 
who, realizing that the machine was about 


to catch fire, suddenly made a run for the ' 


nearest stream and literally soused the 
engine with ice-cold snow water! After 
having helped to tow, push, pull, crowbar 
and almost carry some hundred or so of 
these machines over the Continental Di- 
vide, owing to the fact that the road was 
either too narrow or too dangerous to effect 
a passage or because night was coming, and 
the poor, bewildered occupants were virtu- 
ally lost in a strange land, I’ve come 
pretty well to the conclusion that I’ll stay 
by the big or at least the middle-priced car. 
Of course there is this advantage in the 
small car—the comparative ease with which 
parts can be obtained at the small-town 
garages and blacksmith shops. Parts for 
big cars in the mountains are few and far 
between. A breakage invariably means 
a wait of two to three days until a replace- 
ment can be received over uncertain rail- 
roads from the cities. Once upon a time, 
when I was new to the hills and didn’t 
know enough to test my oil pressure and 
system before trying foolish things, I at- 
tempted a mountain pass. Halfway up I 
burned out a bearing. But there was noth- 
ing to do but to keep on going. I burned 
out another—and then a third. Finally I 
reached the top and clanked down the other 
side. There I met a man with a truck. 
“Can you tow me to a garage, old man?” 
I asked. 
“Sure. 
a mile.” 
I agreed. Late that afternoon I paid my 
savior a bill of eighty-three dollars! It was 
that distance to the nearest garage! 
Which brings another thing to mind— 
don’t put your faith in garages. Put it in 
yourself. The closest garages in the moun- 
tains are ten to fifteen miles apart. The 
farthest distance I know is something like 
one hundred andtwenty-eight miles! Which 
is a long distance to walk if you’re out of 
gasoline, low on oil, your fan belt isn’t 
working or there’s a knock in the engine! 
However, if the proper conditions are ob- 
served the danger of parts’ breaking on a 
large car as against that of a small car, 
where the strain is many times greater, is 
less than a ratio of one to a hundred. The 
efficacy of a small car in the mountains, 
especially if it is overloaded, as it must be 
to carry the equipment of a touring party, 
is largely a fable. 


Regular price, though. Dollar 


Mountain Peculiarities 


For that matter, several things are fa- 
bles when the mountains are concerned. 
One of them includes the supposition that 
all mountain roads are dry, sandy, gravelly 
affairs, that can stand any sort of deluge 
and five minutes later be their old, cheery, 
smiling selves again. It isn’t true. Of 
course there are sections of the mountains 


where there is that sand and gravel and 


permanency to the roads. Then again 
there are sections where it is necessary to 
wallow through the blackest gumbo that 
ever stuck to an automobile wheel, while in 
still others there are grease clays and ’dobe 
muds which, once they become properly 
slicked up, can defy the efforts of almost 
any car that does not possess in its outfit 
a set of mud hooks. More, these sections 
are situated in cloudburst areas, where it 
seems a part of the climate for clouds to 
gather suddenly and to turn loose every- 
thing they have been picking up for the 
last six months. It happened that one day 
last summer I was driving in a section of 
mountain country where the roads for 
fifty miles were ’dobe. The weather was 
fine, the road as hard as flint and as smooth 
as polished steel. Then something began 
coming up out of the west. A half hour 
later my companions and I stood beside the 
machine and watched a wall of water, a 
hundred feet wide and fully four feet deep, 
rush down an arroyo and take the road 
with it. After the cloudburst was gone 
and the torrent had departed, we managed 
to cross; then, with chains attached to 
every tire, we managed to finish the rest of 


that fifty miles in an additional eight hours, - 


an average of six miles an hour! Which 
should sew up the shroud of another fable. 

Then, too, there is still something more 
to remember—winter doesn’t finish its work 
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in the mountains until months after it has 
removed itself from the lower countries. 
There is ice on nearly every high lake in 
early June, and snowdrifts that range from 
ten to fifty feet in depth. 

Last summer, coming over a mountain 
pass, I saw a wabbling machine in front of 
me, which veered dangerously toward the 
edge of a cliff, shied off, spurted forward, 
slowed just in time to miss another ma- 
chine moving upgrade around a curve, and 
finally came to a stop in a clearing on the 
mountain side where a sawmill had estab- 
lished a small sawdust pile. Into this saw- 
dust the machine ran its nose, plowed ~ 
there a moment and came to a coughing 
stop. I halted my car behind it. 

“Better let one of us fellows take that 
machine down this hill for you,” I urged. 
The man, his eyes staring, his lips moving 
nervously, attempted a laugh. 

“T guess I can make it all right.’ 

““Maybe you can—don’t doubt it at all. 
But—how’re your brakes working?”’ 

“Fine.” 

“Been using compression any?” 

“e Huh?” 

Whereupon I explained thoroughly the 
use of compression and felt the brake 
drums. They were almost red-hot. Again 
I explained the use of his gears, and he 
nodded in vague fashion. At last: ‘‘Are 
you absolutely sure you understand?” 

“Oh, yes—I understand.” 


Mountain Fever 


But there was something in the man’s 
eyes that didn’t look natural or sane. I 
begged him to let me take his family of a 
wife and several children in my car. No, 
he guessed he could get down all right. I 
offered to drive his car down for him, and 
let one of the other occupants of my ma- 
chine handle the extra automobile. He 
didn’t seem to understand me. At last I 
was forced to go on. Ten minutes later we 
heard a crash. The man’s ear had gone 
over the edge, somersaulted four times and 
crushed the whole family! 

Perhaps in ordinary circumstances he 
was a sane, level-headed man. When I saw 
him he was suffering from mountain fever 
and as mentally irresponsible as it was 
possible for a man to be! The mountains, 
with their sheer ascents, their lowering 
cliffs, their steep grades and constant turns, 
had got him. He was a living exemplifica- 
tion of a combination of fear and despera- 
tion—so frightened that he hardly knew 
what to do, so desperate in his nonunder- 
standing condition that he would accept 
no aid! It is a condition that is rare, of 
course, but one that is plausible. The 
driver is in a strange country where noth- 
ing seems to go right. The slightest ap- 
yearance of a hill causes his machine to 
cough and miss and heat. The grades are 
deceptive—10 per cent looks almost like 
a level stretch. On one side is the constant 
danger of a sheer drop of hundreds of feet 
and the mind is naturally attracted to it. 
There are curves, curves, curves, and con- 
stant meetings with machines that slink 
around them as though they had been ly- 
ing in wait to force a victim off the road. 
There are meetings in which ears are 
forced to back, sometimes as much as a 
hundred feet or so, to a turnout, and back- 
ing on a grade is not an easy task. So 
withal it begins to eat in, deeper, deeper— 
until at last the driver loses his control and 
becomes panicky. The machine is con- 
stantly all but getting away from him, 
even if he runs on compression; in his 
nervousness he forgets that he is putting 
his foot on the gas lever and shoving up 
the speed. In a case like this there is only 
one remedy, but a sure one—stop the ma- 
chine, get out, find the sturdiest of one of 
the innumerable dead trees that are always 
a part of the surroundings of a mountain 
pass. Drag it to the road and tie it on 
behind your machine. The extra weight 
of that drag will slow up the machine to 
such an extent that you move with snail- 
like progress and, during that lull, regain 
your composure. 

But suppose you haven’t a stout rope? 
Well—if you haven’t, or if you don’t know 
how to examine your engine, your brakes, 
your oil and cooling system; if you don’t 
carry a container of oil and gas, a collaps- 


‘ible bucket for obtaining water from 


near-by brooks, a good set of tools, a few 
parts that may be substituted for those in 
most danger of breaking, a spade, a good 
extra tire, and a head that can assimilate 
simple rules and follow them 

Don’t drive in the mountains! 
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Myer called back, ‘Look out for your 
hat! Can’t go down there for a hat!” 

I said, ‘I wouldn’t go down there for a 
suit of clothes!”’ 

If I had to write of a man under sentence 
of death I believe I could do it with some- 
thing resembling insight. Dickens had 
Fagin, the night before his execution, count- 
ing the nail heads on his cell door. As our 
horses gingerly crept over that trail I drama- 
tized the roll or two down the sidehill be- 
fore a fellow’s breath would be out of him, 
and found myself computing the protective 
value of a ten-thousand-dollar insurance 
policy in a Massachusetts company and 
another accident policy somewhere else, 
and just what provision a widow could 
make of that money and of a fairly new 
house after the mortgage was deducted. 

There were long stretches through the 
little brooks between these mountains 
where the chaparral dragged at your boot- 
legs and the higher switches slapped you 
on the head so that you kept it tucked into 
the shoulders, with the campaign hat pulled 
down to fend them from drawing blood. 
From the perspiration gathered in one of 
these levels we went again to other heights 
so cold that last week in March that we 
turned up the collars of our leather jackets 
lined with sheepskin; yet we rode through 
bright air so clear that the sun burned our 
cheeks more swiftly than August in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

At noon we stopped a half hour for din- 
ner and to rest the horses. It was astonish- 
ing to see an Indian put a coffeepot on two 
or three little stones the size of a hen’s egg, 
slip under it a bunch of burning grass not 
larger than a shaving brush, feed it with a 
few splinters and boil two quarts of coffee 
quicker than I have ever seen it heated 
upon a stove. 

The Gila River is filled with quicksand. 
Here and there is a ford. As we approached 
the river a trooper rode from the fort a mile 
away, took his station on the opposite bank 
to guide our string, which made the ford 
in Indian fashion. 

Captain Myer called back, “Lift your 
feet out of the water! Hold up your horse’s 
head or he’ll lie down and roll! Follow 
your leader closely!” 

At that hour of sundown, after a day 
in the saddle, I could do everything com- 
manded except hold up my feet; they 
dragged inertly alongside the stallion and 
the river flowed into them over the boot- 
tops. When we pulled up at the little 
bungalows which were our destination two 
troopers helped me get my right leg over 
the back of the saddle and kept me from 
falling when it reached the ground. 

A kindly fat old doctor who was there 
looked me over and without the formality 
of an introduction said, ‘‘Put this man in 
2 hot bath.’ As he did so I put him into 


my play. 

While in the tub a striker brought me a 
telegram from Colonel Sumner: 

‘‘How’s the patient?” 

I dictated the answer, ‘‘ Not so beautiful 
as he was, but knows more.” 


Couldn’t Fool the Yankee 


When I came down the four steps of the 
little shack to go to the mess room the next 
morning I took each degree slowly and 
hung onto the banisters like a man half 
paralyzed. There is nothing like a good 
case of horse rheumatism to put a tender- 
foot out of commission. 

A week at San Carlos was interesting. 
One had the Apache at first hand; but as 
all that color was revised from the play 
before production, space for it here would 
only emphasize the fact that there are a 
good many chips and much rejected ma- 
torial in every workshop. But such dis- 
carded stuff is still valuable to have in the 
lumber room. I shan’t talk of deceptive 
distances or tell any stories of men starting 
to walk a seeming three miles and learning 
that their visible objective is fifteen miles 
away. 

Besides, one isn’t always credited. On the 
trip home, an hour or two out of El Paso, 
is the station Alamogordo. 

A shrewd New Englander asked, ‘‘ What 
are those mount’ ins to the northeast there?” 

“Those are the Sierra Blanca—White 
Mountains.” 


A real Pinkerton, penetrating, unwaver- 
ing look; a self-possessed stroke of the 
chin whiskers and then cold rebuke: 

“Young man, the White Mount’ins air 
in New Hampshire.” 

In the territories on the way back and at 
home I was busy on the play, with an Indian 
uprising as my principal machinery. And 
in its first draft the play was so finished. 

Early in the morning of February 16, 
1898, James Waterbury, the agent of the 
Western Union Company at New Rochelle, 
telephoned me that the Maine had been 
blown up and sunk in the harbor of Ha- 
vana. Knowing the interest the report 
would have for my neighbor, Frederic 
Remington, I immediately called him on 
the telephone and repeated the informa- 
tion. His only thanks or comment was to 
shout ‘‘Ring off!’’ In the process of doing 
so I could hear him calling the private tele- 
phone number of his publishers in New 
York. In his mind, his own campaign was 
already actively under way. 


Authors and Artists First 


One incident of that campaign illustrates 
the primitive man in Remington. He and 
Richard Harding Davis were engaged to go 
into Cuba by the back way and send mate- 
rial to an evening newspaper. The two 
men were to cross in the night from Key 
West to Cuba on a mackerel-shaped speed 
boat of sheet iron and shallow draft. Three 
times the boat put out from Key West and 
three times turned back, unable to stand 
the weather. The last time even the crew 
lost hope of regaining port. Davis and 
Remington were lying in the scuppers and 
clinging to the shallow rail to keep from 
being washed overboard. The Chinaman 
cook, between lurches, was lashing together 
a door and some boxes to serve as a raft. 
Davis suggested to Remington the advisa- 
bility of trying sométhing of the kind for 
themselves. 

“Lie still!’ Remington commanded. 
“You and I don’t know how todothat. Let 
him make his raft. If we capsize I’ll throt- 
tle him and take it from him.” 

Some months later, on learning of the 
incident, I tried to discuss the moral phase 
of it with him. 

But he brushed my hypocrisy aside with 
the remark, ‘‘Why, Davis alone was worth 
a dozen sea cooks! I don’t have to talk of 
myself.” 

It wasn’t a difficult task to take out all the 
Indian stuff in my manuscript and to make 
the motive the getting together of a troop 
of cowboys. My impulse was prophetic of 
the Rough Riders. I wrote Denton’s cow- 
boy troop and the khaki jacket into the 
play at once, and changed such few speeches 
of the script as this introduction made 
necessary. On July eighth President Mc- 
Kinley nominated Col. Leonard Wood to 
be brigadier general, and Lieutenant Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt to be colonel of the 
First Volunteer Cavalry. 

A few years ago I wrote some prefaces 
to precede certain printed plays of mine. 
If it wasn’t for fear that watchful editors 
would strike out the statement I would 
quote the Boston Transcript to the effect 
that when Thomas is dead these prefaces 
will be put together in limp leather and 
printed as little classics. Perhaps if I don’t 
tell the names of the plays or their pub- 
lisher this statement will get by. In one 
of them I said: 

“This play was salvage; that is to say, 
it was a marketing of odds and ends and 
remnants utterly useless for any other pur- 
pose.” And elsewhere in these remem- 
brances I’ve said that all is fish that comes 
to a playwright’s pond. 

Late in the winter of 1896, when the 
other guests had gone home after dinner, 
Mr. Joseph D. Redding, of the Bohemian 
Club, San Francisco, was at the piano in 
our living room at New Rochelle; listening 
to him were Mr. Will Gillette, my wife and 
I. Redding was running over the keys and 
talking through the music in that enter- 
taining way which as musician and talker 
he has in such eminent degree. 

Over one haunting melody he said, 
“Here’s something I heard a little girl sing- 
ing alone, hidden from the rain in a doby 
doorway in Santa Barbara.” 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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Why Jack Conover 
stopped paying high prices 
for custom-made shirts 


“TI get shirts that look as well, fit as well and wear 
as well, for less money, when I buy Emery,” he says 


ACK Conover lives at the most 
exclusive club in Cleveland. 
A club where good dressing is 

an inborn trait of its members. 

Like many members of his club, 
he bought nothing but custom- 
made shirts. 

One day the club valet told 
him that he needed more shirts 
before packing for a trip. 

“T didn’t have time to have my 
shirts made,” says Conover, “so I 
dropped in to one of the leading 
haberdasher’s and they recom- 
mended Emery. 

“T told them that they did not 
have my sleeve length in a ready 
made shirt and asked if they could 
have them length- 
ened for me. 

“One of the firm 
measured my arm 
and said, ‘We can fit 
you, Mr. Conover, 
—in Emery Shirts.’ 

“And then I had a 
wide variety of pat- 
terns to choose from 


soon! 


Why Emery Shirts are equal 
to custom-made 


Pattern in each shirt perfectly bal- 
anced—stripes match in cuffs, front, etc. 


Different sleeve lengths. Sleeve plac- 


quets (buttoning above cuff) to prevent 
gaping sleeves and make cuffs set right. 


Pre-shrunk neckbands. 
for inserting collar button in back. 


Closely-stitched seams. 
buttons, Unbreakable buttonholes. And 





and I picked a half dozen Emery 
Shirts that were equal—yes, better 
than custom shirts I had paid 
double the money for.” 

Emery Shirt patterns are always 
smart and correct. Emery fit is 
roomy, easy, comfortable—no 
skimpiness across chest or shoul- 
ders, under arms—anywhere. 
Emery fabrics wear well. Emery 
tailoring refinements are found 
only under the Emery label. 

Emery Shirts are equal to cus- 
tom-made in every way. Yet, they 
cost no more than ordinary shirts 
—$2, $2.50, $3 and up. 

If there is no Emery dealer near 
you, we will see that you are 
served, on receipt of 
money-order and 
name of your dealer. 
Mention neck-band 
size, sleeve-length and 
color preferences. 
W. .M. Steppacher 
& Bro., Inc., Makers 
of Emery Shirts, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Nek-ban-tab 


Clear pearl 


Shirts 
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It’s Rubber, Made Porous 
by 196,000 Threads 
There is no other insula- 
tion in any way similar to 
Willard Threaded Rubber 
Insulation. It preserves 
and protects the plates 
through their chemical and 
electrical changes— until 
they are fully and natu- 
rally exhausted. 
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“Something Different’ Inside | 


You may or may not be engineer enough to understand how 
Threaded Rubber Insulation works. But you don't have - 
to be an engineer to appreciate its almost universal accept- 
ance by those in the industry whose business it is to know. £ 


For years a majority of car and truck manufacturers have 
used only Willard Batteries. Today the builders of 195 makes 
of cars and trucks pay an additional price for Willard 
Threaded Rubber Batteries. | 
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You will surely be well advised to follow the experienced 2 


judgment of these manufacturers and to decide once and for sh 
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allthat your next battery will be a Willard— with Threaded ms: : 

e ees 

Rubber Insulation between the plates. it 
WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO ie 

Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario swe 
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“It Clamps 
Everywhere” 
c > ¥ 





PAT. USA CANADA meee? 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


READ- 
Clamp it 
on bed or 
chair; or 
anywhere. 


WRITE- 
Clamp it 

or stand it 
on your 
desk or 
table. 


SEW- 


Glam pait 
on sewing 
machine 
or table. 





SHAVE- 
Clamp it 
Gane thine 
mirror or 
any handy 
place. 


Adjusto-[ite 


FARBERWARE PRODUCT 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“| Pas lamp of a thousand practical 
uses. More uses daily. The 
longer you have it the handier you 
find it. Clamps—stands—hangs— 
anywhere and everywhere—and stays 
where you put it. A necessity in 
home, office, store. All the light you 
need, where and when you need it. 
Hundreds of thousands are finding 
Adjusto-Lite indispensable. Prevents 
eye-strain—reduces light bills. No 
other lighting device like it. 

Solid brass; handsome, durable and compact. Clamp $5 


is felt-lined—can’t scratch. Guaranteed five years. 
Complete with 8-ft. cord and plug. 


Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry it, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prices in U. S. A., complete with 8-foot cord, plug and 


socket: Brush Brass finished .00; Statuary Bronze 
West of Mississippi, prices 25c 


or Nickel finish $5.50. 
per lamp higher. 
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(Continued from Page 107) 

There was a moment’s silence when he 
finished the melody, and my wife said, “A 
little girl that could sing like that wouldn’t 
be alone.” 

Gillette in his metallic tenor added, 
“Besides, it never rains in Santa Barbara.” 

Each of these lines was worth a smile 
to our firelight party; and just as I am 
telling the story to you I told it at_a ban- 
quet table at the Santa Barbara Club in 
1901. I hoped only for good-natured re- 
ception and was at utter loss to understand 
why men slapped each other on the back 
and roared with glee and rocked on their 
unsteady chairs. The toastmaster felt I 
was entitled to an explanation. A real- 
estate man present explained the laugh by 
telling that Gillette some years before had 
bought a considerable country estate at 
Montecito, a suburb of Santa Barbara. He 
had bought it on blue prints and photo- 
graphs shown by the agent. One of these 
photographs showed a bounding, purling 
brook, snapped immediately after one of 
the infrequent rainstorms of that section. 
On the other three hundred and sixty-four 
days in the year this water course was dry. 

That kind of thing amuses real-estate 
men. ; 

On that winter evening, however, Gil- 
lette told us nothing of this dusty brook, 
but asked Redding to repeat his rainy 
music. 

Those were the firelight times before 
the introduction of auction bridge and 
when people of sensibility sometimes sat 
about and played or listened to little in- 
terpretations of that Redding kind. I have 
more than once solved some knotty prob- 
lem in play building by a mood invited 
by such musical half hours. That night 
as Redding repeated his melody I slowly 
hammered out these verses: 


Her smile is of pearl and of coral, 
Her eyes hold the dusk and the dew, 

Her sigh has the breath of the laurel, 
Her heart but the poisonous rue. 


The heavenly star far above her, 
The breeze of the infinite sea, 

Who know all her perfidy, love her, 
Then why call it madness in me? 


And so on. 

As much as the character of the music, 
the fact that Redding’s romantic waif was 
or was not standing in an adobe doorway 
made the subject doby to me. So that 
when Colonel Sumner’s daughter, Nan, 
told me that Tony, the vaquero, who brought 
the letters from her friends and who had 
such white teeth, played the mandolin and 
sang, and I saw him, I began weaving him 
into my story, and I gave him that song of 
Redding’s. Later Vincent Serrano’s mother 
put the words into Spanish. I never thought 
of Tony without humming its melody, 
and when the play was done, it being a 
melodrama and having the powerful old- 
fashioned advantage of the right to use 
identifying musical themes, Adios Amor, 
as the song was called when published, 
accompanied Tony through the play. By 
having it accompany also Lena, the un- 
happy German girl with whom he was in 
love, it knitted these two together more 
firmly in the minds of the audience than 
any dialogue could do. Nan Sumner called 
my attention also to Tony’s naive indiffer- 
ence to English profanity. He had learned 
good-bad all together, and was unable to 
make and untroubled by any distinction, 
so that when I got him into the play I was 
able to have him finish his lover’s declara- 
tion after the song with “‘and damn to hell 
my soul, I love you!” 


The Lambs’ First Gambol 


Tn its revised shape I submitted my 
completed manuscript to Charles Froh- 
man. Although his influence had procured 
the railroad transportation that I had used 
in getting to Arizona, and he had been 
looking forward to the completion of the 
play, something in the script or in my 
reading of it, because he listened to the four 
acts as I read them, decided him against 
this production. With the war on, man- 
agers were timid and my melodrama seemed 
unlikely of early production. I amused my- 
self with the conduct of The Lambs’ first 
all-star gambol. 

There are few social clubs to whose func- 
tions one can with propriety ask attention. 
But The Lambs, because of its theatrical 
membership and prominence, is among 
that few. For many years an occasional 
night had been taken in the club when 
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members free from professional calls got to- 
gether in an entertainment the backbone 
of which was some burlesque by some 
skilled man upon some current success. 
Programs from several of these intimate 
performances had occasionally been given 
to the public of New York. In 1898 it was 
decided to make a much more pretentious 
appeal by players, all of whom should be 
stars. Contracts for the exclusive services 
at one dollar per week for the last week in 
May were drawn between the club on one 
side, and on the other Nat Goodwin, Will 
Hopper, Stuart Robson, William Crane, 
Willie Collier, Jefferson D’Angelis, Chaun- 
cey Olcott, Digby Bell, Francis Carlyle, 
Wilton Lackaye, Harry Woodruff, Charles 
Klein, Eugene Coles, Joseph Holland, Harry 
Connors, Fritz Williams, Burr McIntosh, 
Joseph Grismer, Jesse Williams, Victor 
Herbert, Ignatio Martinetti, Victor Harris 
and some forty other men of almost equal 
prominence; a half dozen playwrights and 
as many musicians; also Victor Herbert’s 
band and orchestra of fifty pieces. 


Playing on Shipboard 


The company, all told, included over 
one hundred men. It was computed that 
their joint salaries, according to what they 
were then getting upon the road, would for 
that week have amounted to one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. Thea- 
ters were leased for one night only in New 
York, Brooklyn, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Springfield, Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. Advance work for publicity was 
done in all these cities. Contracts existed 
for a special train of four sleepers, three din- 
ing cars and two baggage cars. Rehearsals 
were well under way when war was de- 
clared. Matters of equal importance from 
the amusement point of view were crowded 
{rom the papers by the war news. It would 
have been possibleto cancelthetourand con- 
tracts and pay all claims incurred for some 
fifteen thousand dollars, and such a course 
was advised by Joseph Brooks, the mana- 
ger at the head of the business group. As 
general amusement director of this gam- 
bol, which was to lift the debt from a new 
clubhouse recently built, the necessity of 
additional indebtedness if we gave up the 
trip decided me to go on with it. When 
Brooks quit I put the business manage- 
ment up to Kirke La Shelle, then handling 
the Bostonians. The club gave the week 
of gambols in the cities named and took in 
sixty-two thousand dollars. 

This businesslike résumé of that venture 
is impressive, but the sentimental side of 
it will appeal to those acquainted with the 
players. I shall tell only of the first feature 
of the program: an old-style-minstrel first 
part, pyramided on the stage of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, and in which, with 
Herbert’s band, there were one hundred 
men. The interlocutor, end men and vo- 
calists, all in the regulation evening dregs, at 
the end of the opening chorus were on their 
feet. The great auditorium of the Metro- 
politan Opera House was crowded from 
parquet to dome with one of the most 
select audiences ever assembled within its 
walls. When we remember that we were 
only in the first month of our war with 
Spain we can form some conception of the 
enthusiasm as this audience rose when the 
medley finished with the Star-Spangled 
Banner, and then the burst as every nigger 
singer at cue drew from the inside of his 
white vest, instead of a pocket handker- 
chief, an American flag of silk. 

We had been under pressure to start 
promptly in order to make train connec- 
tions for the next town, and I am not sure 
that anybody has ever explained just why 
the curtain was held. The facts are, how- 
ever, that it was difficult for my wife to get 
to the Metropolitan at 8:15 owing to cer- 
tain attention that our baby had to have 
at that time before it got to bed. She had 
promised to make haste, and I had prom- 
ised to stand in the prompt entrance and 
if possible to hold the curtain until I saw 
her take her seat in the front row of the 
dress circle. Men on the stage were fret- 
ting, and the audience—there was twenty- 
seven thousand dollars in the house—was 
getting impatient, but the baby delayed 
them only four minutes. 

In June of that’ year, 1898, I made my 
first crossing of the Atlantic Ocean. With 
us on that boat were seven members of 
The Lambs Club—Chauncey Olcott, Wal- 
ter Hale, Vincent Serrano, Rowland Buck- 
stone, Joe Wheelock, Jr., Ruckstull and 
one other. First-class fare was fifty dollars; 
the lowest quotation now is two hundred 
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and fifty. The old Victoria was a cattle 
boat with bilge keels—that is, an additional 
keel on each side, somewhat below the 
water line, to prevent her rolling. The cattle 
were where the steerage ordinarily is, and 
we never knew of them. The usual organ- 
izing person was among the passengers, 
bent upon getting up a concert for the 
benefit of disabled seamen, And the cap- 
tain thought it would take the passengers’ 
minds from the constant fear of Spanish 
gunboats—submarines were not yet in use. 
Our American actors couldn’t recite, but 
they could play if they had a manuscript; 
so with their urging and advice and oc- 
casional assistance I wrote a comedy about 
twenty-five minutes long dealing entirely 
with the ship’s company, which we called 
Three Days Out. In it Chauncey Olcott 
played an old Irish woman, Hale a roman- 
tic tenor, Buckstone an English financier, 
and young Wheelock, who looked like the 
bathroom steward, impersonated that of- 
ficial, borrowing and wearing his clothes for 
the performance; Serrano played a Span- 
ish cattle raiser, Ruckstull was a walking 
gentleman, I was an American business 
man. We went aft near the steering 
gear to rehearse it in the open sunshine. 
Three days before we got into port we gave 
a performance which netted a handsome 
purse for the beneficiaries. 

Charles Frohman was in London at that 
time laying his first plans for his extensive 
theatrical control that developed later. We 
had our card filled with all kinds of agree- 
able appointments, and I met then for the 
first time J. M. Barrie, Bernard Shaw, 
Alfred Sutro, Beerbohm Tree, George Alex- 
ander, Arthur Bourchier and Max Beer- 
bohm. 

Our first night in Paris was the evening 
of July fourteenth, the anniversary of the 
fall of the Bastille. Instead of the fire- 
crackers and pin wheels of America, Paris 
expressed itself in street festivals and 
dances. In every arrondissement, or ward, 
there was a central gathering where music 
was furnished by a municipal band and 
where the neighborhood people danced 
on the clean asphalt of the street. It was 
into one of these circles only a few years 
before that Willie Collier and Bill (Old Hoss) 
Hoey walked, and catching the time of the 
music began an impromptu dance of the 
American model. To visualize this fully 
one must remember Hoey, with his full 
black beard and eccentric manner; and 
remember the natty, smooth-shaven Willie 
Collier of those days in his flat-brimmed 
straw hat; and then the pair of them sur- 
rounded by the gradually widening circle 
of astonished Paris tradesmen as those two 
American boys competed with each other 
in remembered and invented steps of vaude- 
ville assortment. That would be a rare 
treat to-day for an American audience 
familiar with that character of dancing and 
gathered at Longacre Square. But at that 
time, for those simple pirouetting bour- 
geoisie, it was electrically eccentric. 


Jean Jaures’ Theory 


I shall offer no tourist’s impression of 
Paris, but there is a notable remembrance 
of Jean Jaurés, the great socialist, pleading 
for evolution, not revolution. He was as- 
sassinated a few years later, but Ruck and 
I went to hear him then. He talked upon 
the theme I have furtively referred to in 
earlier chapters, and which in the past 
hard winter of unemployment more than 
one publicist advanced. Jaurés was sure 
that the trouble with capital and labor was 
not one of class warfare, but that both 
classes in some fashion were troubled by 
the machine in industry; by competition 
between owners of competing machinery, 
but principally by competition of the hu- 
man creature against the insensate Frank- 
enstein creation. His remedy was an 
ownership by the state of all the mechani- 
cal facilities of production. 

Some day weshall discriminately tax them 
according to wise conferences between all 
nations. 

When we came to recross the Atlantic, 
in August, there was still some fear of the 
Spanish gunboats. - 

As our trouble with Spain subsided I 
carried the play, Arizona, to Kirke La 
Shelle. There was no theater available in 
New York; he arranged for the production 
of the play at Hamlin’s Grand Opera House 
in Chicago the following summer, 1899. I 
have said earlier that Kirke La Shelle had 
the quality of the captain, and I am sure 
that had he lived he would have been one of 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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‘The Well-Groomed Man 


It takes more than good clothes to earn 
that reputation. You want the glow- 
ing, healthy color of the outdoor man. 
Pompeian Massage Cream gives your 
face the regular exercise it needs to 
keep the attractive complexion of perfect 
cleanliness and youth. 
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Clears the Skin: Pompeian Massage Cream 
thoroughly cleanses all dust and dirt from the 
pores. It helps clear up blackheads and pimples 
in the natural, sensible way—by keeping the skin 
clean and the pores open. 


Easy to Use: After shaving or washing, apply 
the Massage Cream to your face. Rub it in gently. 
Continue rubbing and immediately it rolls out, 
bringing with it all the dirt and skin impurities. 
Result—a clean, healthy skin and clear, glowing 
color. For a smooth finishing touch, use 
Pompeian Fragrance—a delightful new talc. 


Pompeian Massage Cream . . 60c 
Pompeian Fragrance, atale . . 30c 


At all druggists’ 


Special Trial Jar of Massage Cream 
Also Sample of Pompeian Fragrance, a talc 


For 10c we will send you the 1922 Pompeian Art 
Panel—a beautiful picture for office and home. Also 
FREE TRIAL JAR of Pompeian Massage Cream, 
and asample of Pompeian Fragrance, adelightful new 
talc. Send for your sample now. Please use coupon. 


Pompeian 
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Make 


this Test: 
GUARANTEE 


Wash your hands thoroughly. Apply 
Pompeian Massage Cream on the back 





| Gentlemen: I enclose dime (10c) for the 
. | New 1922 Pompeian Art Panel. Also send 
- The name Pompeian on any package is your Trial Jar of Pompeian Massage Cream and the 

‘ 








guarantee of quality and safety. Should you not be sample of Pompeian Fragrance, a talc. 
completely satisfied, the purchase price will be gladly 
refunded by The Pompeian Company,Cleveland ,Ohio. 


of the hand as in the above illustration. 
Rub gently, but firmly. The darkened, 
dirt-laden cream that comes from the — 
pores will astonish you. y ; 





Name 
Address _ 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2049 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


© 1922, The Pompeian Co. Also Made in Canada Cy eS State 
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call, emergency alarm, watchman’s checking and other associated 
services: 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS SUCH AS: 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 
Federal Reserve Banks, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago, New York City, others 
Continental & Com. Nat’l Bank, Chicago 
Corn Exchange Nat’! Bank, Philadelphia 


First National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
Garfield National Bank, New York City 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Central Union Trust Co., New York City 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS SUCH AS: 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wisc. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., Canton, O. 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Quitman, Miss. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Blue Island, III. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Oglesby, Ill. 
H. K.-Mulford Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Packard Motor Co., Boston & Chicago, III. 
Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Michigan 


OIL AND CHEMICAL REFINERIES SUCH AS: 


American Zinc Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., Bisbee, Ariz. 


U.S. Helium Préduction Plant, Ft. Worth 
Vacuum Oil Company—Various plants 
Standard Oil Company—Various plants 


Sinclair Refining Co.—Various plants 
Atmospheric Nitrate Corp., Solvay, N. Y. 
Cosden & Company, Tulsa, Okla. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, Pa. 


RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP LINES SUCH AS: 


Illinois Central R. R.—Various cities 
The Texas Steamship Co., Bath, Me. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 

New York Central R. R.—Various cities 
Pennsylvania R. R.—Various cities 
Grand Trunk ‘Ry., Port Huron, Michigan 


Terminal R. R. Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 

Oriental Navigation Co., New York, N. Y. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R.—Various cities 
Missouri Pacific R. R., Dupo, Illinois 
Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Michigan 
Kansas City Union Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND HOSPITALS SUCH AS: 


Bellevue Hospital, New York City 

Long Island Infirmary, Boston, Mass. 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minn. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

State University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hamot Hospital, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio 

U.S. Marine Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Joyce School, Detroit, Michigan 

West Intermediate School, Jackson, Mich. 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, Michigan 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 


MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS SUCH AS: 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. Filene Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 
A. De Pinna Co., New York City 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lit Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. H. Kress & Co., New York, N. Y. 


The Hub, Chicago, III. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 
National Cloak & Suit Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, II. 

Buhl Sons Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Our field engineer will survey your needs and make recom- 
mendation. Write, telephone or wire our nearest office. 
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ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 


HOME OF SFCISC 230A Nep 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse Building 
BOSTON, 445 Tremont Building 
WASHINGTON, 905 Munsey Building 
ROCHESTER, 612 Mercantile Building 
PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton Building 
CLEVELAND, 415 Cuyahoga Building 


In Canada— Address 


Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 Shearer 
St., Montreal, P. Q. 





The Automatic Electric Services of the P-A-X combine inter- 
communication, code call system, conference wire, emergency 


alarms, watchman’s calls and other related services. 


The P-A-X augments and completes but does not supplant 
nor connect with local and long distance telephone service. 


FACTORY: CHICAGO, UNSaea— 


Branch Offices: 
CINCINNATI, Union Central Building 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 518 Ferris Building 
DETROIT, 525 Ford Building 
KANSAS CITY, 1001 New York Life Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 320 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES, 238 San Fernando Bldg. 


Abroad— Address 
International Automatic Telephone Co., 
Ltd., 60 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W. C. 2, England. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

the most dominant influences in the Amer- 
ican theater. Only to the theatrical reader 
will the following be significant, but the 
original cast of Arizona included Theodore 
Roberts, Edwin Holt, Mattie Earle, Mabel 
Burt, Robert Edeson, Olive May, Sam 
Edwards, Arthur Byron, Vincent Serrano, 
Franklin Garland, Walter Hale, Lionel Bar- 
rymore and Menifee Johnstone, and the 
four or five other characters were by people 
of less repute but of equal earnestness and 
ability. Few authors doing a melodrama 
have had better codperation than that. 

There was an incident of the first night 
that seems to me worth telling. I had 
rehearsed the piece myself, and in that 
work been busy. Having need for a squad 
of soldiers to bring on two men under ar- 
rest, a few days before our opening, I spoke 
to a group of supers that had been called. 

“Any of you had military experience?” 

Two or three replied affirmatively. To 
the most likely of these I said, ‘‘ Where?”’ 

“Tn Cuba.” 

“Can you train four men in the manual 
and the drill?” 

He said, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

“Pick your four and report when you 
have done it.” 

In a little while he was ready. At our 
dress rehearsal La Shelle and I sat apart 
in the parquet. Things had gone well. We 
were on the last act. Two sympathetic 
characters were to come on in the custody 
of the noncom and the squad. They did 
so, the seven of them marching to their 
proper places on the stage, with a smart 
“halt” and “carry arms.” 

I stopped the rehearsal and said to the 
young man, “‘Go back and make that en- 
trance again.” 

While they were going out to do this 
La Shelle came across the parquet in the 
greatest earnestness. 

“T thought that was splendidly done.” 

“So did I.” 

“Why did you send them back?” 

“] want to see them do it again.” 

In a curtain speech the next night I told 
this incident, then reverted to a rehearsal 
of In Mizzoura some five or six years before 
in Chicago, when from a similar group of 
supers I had asked for a man who could 
heat and weld and put a tire on a wheel, 
and found exactly the proper helper for 
Burr McIntosh, the blacksmith. I ven- 
tured the belief that if I were to write a 
play about the stars and called upon a 
bunch of Chicago supers I could find among 
them a volunteer astronomer. I told the 
audience that this young man who had 
responded so promptly as a soldier and had 
drilled his squad so effectively would be 
on in the next act; he didn’t know I was 
speaking of him, but if the audience thought 
as much of his performance as La Shelle 
and I had thought they would understand 
why I emphasized it. When the two pris- 
oners and the squad came on a few minutes 
later they got the biggest round of the play. 
That young super was a lad named Sydney 
Ainsworth, who the following year was 
playing a responsible part in the play, and 
the next year with one of the road com- 
panies was playing the hero. He became 
a favorite leading man. 


Getting Odds on a Sure Thing 


On August eighteenth in that summer of 
1899 Kid McCoy was to meet Jack Mc- 
Cormack. McCoy had many admirers in 
our company, and, as I remember, the gen-~ 
eral odds were some four to one on him. 
The dressing rooms, which were under the 
stage of the Grand Opera House at that 
time, were buzzing with interest in the ap- 
proaching battle as our men were making 
up for the night. Harry Hamlin and I had 
tickets for the fight, but declined to take 
any of the attractive odds that were of- 
fered at the theater. 

The meeting was only three or four 
blocks away. As the two men faced each 
other in the first round Hamlin was search- 
ing his pockets for some matches. A sound 
from the ring and a startled response from 
the audience reclaimed his attention. While 
McCoy had been gayly guying with some 
of the press men at the ringside, McCor- 
mack had knocked him out with the first 
punch. Hamlin and I were soon back in 
the theater. We seemed to have been only 
wandering from one dressing room to an- 
other. Lionel Barrymore, Arthur Byron, 
Robert Edeson and Walter Hale had not 
yet gone on. Theodore Roberts, Edwin 
Holt and Vincent Serrano came off in a 
minute or two from the first act, and we 
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were able quickly to take all the bets of- 
fered on McCoy at the excessive odds. 
We disappeared. Later news came duly 
to the theater and found a sad family. 
At Rector’s, after the performance, Ham- 
lin and I confessed to having seen the fight 
before the betting and disgorged our ill- 
gotten gains. 

One notable engagement made that sum- 
mer takes my mind back a few years further 
to a set of incidents that seem amusing. In 
writing these reminiscences I have hit only 
the high spots. To give even a paragraph 
to each of some sixty-four plays produced 
would be an itemized bill of grief, unpar- 
donable in any recollections. A couple of 
years before my trip to Arizona I had done 
a play for Mr. Daniel Frohman which I 
read to his scenic artist and stage manager 
and him, and which at that time was ac- 
ceptable. Something prevented the pro- 
duction and I revamped it from a serious 
four-act play to a three-act comedy called 
Don’t Tell Her Husband. T. D. Frawley 
had a stock company at the Columbia 
Theater, San Francisco, under the manage- 
ment of Gottlob and Friedlander. They 
wanted to produce the play under my direc- 
tion and sent me in advance money for 
railroad fares, sleeper and expenses across 
the continent. 

At the railroad office I met Crane’s 
manager, Joseph Brooks, who, learning my 
destination, linked his arm with mine and 
said, ‘‘Just starting for California with the 
Crane company. There’s an empty section 
in our car and glad to have you.” He de- 
clined to take my money, saying it would 
vitiate his railroad contract if he made any 
subsales, but he added, “‘The boys play 
poker and they will be glad to win that 
from you.” 


Eleanor Robson’s Early Career 


We were four days crossing the continent. 
The poker players in Mr. Crane’s com- 
pany were himself, Brooks and my good 
friends Walter Hale and Vincent Serrano. 
Under a moral obligation to lose those one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars to them, 
I came in on every little pair only to 
call up that protecting fate that is said to 
hover over the weak-minded and the in- 
fantile. I landed at the old Baldwin Hotel 
with the hundred and twenty-five intact 
and some more contributed by the four 
gentlemen named. In the delightful grill 
of that old hotel, long since destroyed by 
fire, I saw Gottlob and Friedlander having 
dinner. Gottlob came over to my table. 
I told him the arrangement under which I 
had traveled and that had I lost the money 
I should have considered it a legitimate 
although circuitous application of the ex- 
pense fund. Not having lost it, I returned 
it to him. It was worth one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars to see that new sensa- 
tion in his business experience. He carried 
the money back to Friedlander. They held 
an excited consultation, regarded me curi- 
ously; later both joined me, and after 
many tentatives as to the kind of enter- 
tainment I would find most agreeable 
carried me off to a private box at a prize 
fight that was occurring that evening. 

In Mr. Frawley’s company, which con- 
tained such excellent players as Frank 
Worthing, Frank Carlyle, Frawley himself 
and Maxine Elliott, there was also the 
more experienced actress, Madge Carr 
Cook. Her little daughter was just begin- 
ning her stage experience, and as I remem- 
ber took the part of a maid to carry on a 
card in our play. The girl’s stage name 
was Eleanor Robson. She did so well with 
Frawley that a short time thereafter she 
was playing leads in Denver, and when 
Olive May had to leave the Arizona com- 
pany during our summer in Chicago Elea- 
nor Robson came to take her place. Not 
since the early days with Marlowe had I 
seen a young woman who had come on the 
stage with so many fine natural qualities, 
and before she opened in the part of Bonita 
I told La Shelle that she would be a star 
in a short while, and it would be wise to 
make an immediate arrangement with her. 
He agreed with me; but, deferring his ne- 
gotiations until after the New York open- 
ing of the company, found that Eleanor 
Robson was then under a starring contract 
with Mr. George Tyler. New York will 
remember its artistic disappointment when 
after a few brilliant characterizations 
Eleanor Robson became Mrs. August Bel- 
mont and society and charitable enter- 
prises gained what the stage lost. 

My little play, Don’t Tell Her Husband, 
was taken by Stuart Robson, who changed 
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I [ERE, men, is a regular shine, and a 
shine that lasts a long time. 


No need to use Dyanshine each time you 
want a bright polish. Just apply it occa- 
sionally. 


If the luster dulls, a few strokes with a 
soft cloth will quickly bring it back. 


Barton’s Dyanshine Shoe Polish gives Wine sal 
back smooth color to scuffed or worn ee TY 
places. And it makes old shoes look like ae — 
new. I 

It is easy to use. And you get fifty a! ae: 
shines for fifty cents. You will find it un- pte ee 
equalled for children’s shoes. tell 


Be sure you get Barton’s Dyanshine. It 
is the original combination color restorer 
and shoe polish. 

Available in Black, Cordovan Brown, 
Nut Brown, Light Tan, White Canvas, 


White Kid, Cordovan Suede, Walnut 
Suede, Black Suede and Cocoanut Suéde. 


MANvractuRED ONLy By 
BARTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Waco, Texas, U. S. A. 





Copyright 1922, Barton Mfg. Co. 
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Here’s Real Summer 
Comfort for You 


Large, roomy arm- 
holes, faced with tape. 


Guaranteed 2-thread 
elastic webbing belt 
instead of single 
thread. 


Special 
reinforcement. 





Wide, full-length 


neéés. 





Webbing belt is 
specially sewed to 
prevent rips. Closed 
crotch stays closed. 





YOU never stepped into any summer underwear quite so 
comfortable—quite so roomy and cool as Hanes’ Athletic 
Union Suits. They’re just exactly what a fellow wants— 
light and loose, yet durable beyond words—and they are 


only $7.00. SOQ WHY PAY MORE! 


Read these important Hanes advantages and then think 
what each one means in extra comfort and extra wear. 


FULL CUT on generous pattern. Noskimping. Full standard sizes give 
perfect freedom to every move of arms, legs and body. 


ARMHOLES taped instead of turned under. This adds strength, dura- 
bility and comfort and prevents armhole from curling or ripping. 


NECK either “V” or circular style, strongly reinforced with naingook. 
CLOSED CROTCH stays closed. Crotch lap button sewed on the 


seam—four thicknesses of material instead of two. No patch used. 


WEBBING BELT guaranteed two-thread elastic webbing instead of 
single thread, gives more elasticity and greater strength. Specially 
sewed to prevent tearing or ripping. 


PEARL BUTTONS fine quality throughout and sewed on to stay. 
REINFORCEMENTS at every strain point, eliminate seam rips. 


Get set mow for your full share of summer comfort, in 
these guaranteed nainsook union suits. Tell -your dealer 
you want Hanes. 


The youngsters can also have Hanes com- 
fort and wear. Hanes Athletic Union Suits 
for Boys—sizes 20 to 34; ages 2 to 16 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


| 00 A SUIT 


$1.15 west of the Rockies 








Hanes Guarantee 


We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. 
We guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks, 





Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 
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the title to The Meddler, and played it for 
two years. The increased friendship be- 
tween Hale, Serrano and myself at the 
poker table in the Crane car, together with 
our transatlantic trip, deepened my wish 
to have them in the Arizona company, 
where their grip upon the public was the 
result of their own merits. 

There is a series of happenings in the 
relationship of those two friends that car- 
ries an interesting psychological study. 
After a time in the original company Hale 
quit the German-character part and played 
the heavy man opposite Serrano, now ad- 
vanced to hero. Near the end of the third 
act it was Serrano’s business to walk over 
to Hale, who stood well down left, and 
after looking him in the eye a minute slap 
him over the side of the face with a som- 
brero; .a trick slap with the force of the 
blow falling more on Hale’s shoulder than 
upon his face. In one of the early per- 
formances, however, a leather band around 
the sombrero had struck Hale’s face and 
hurt him slightly, but enough to make him 
apprehensive thereafter. This fear wore on 
his health and one day on the street he fell 
unconscious. The doctor traced his diffi- 
culty to this fear of the blow. Hale left the 
engagement and returned to his earlier 
work as etcher and illustrator. He traveled 
with his talented wife, Louise Closser, for 
some time in Europe, came back to the 
theater and played several parts with dis- 
tinction. After a total interval of some ten 
years he was playing in my piece, As a 
Man Thinks, in which John Mason was 
the star and Vincent Serrano was the hero. 

On our opening night in Hartford, near 
the end of the third act, Hale forgot his 
lines and couldn’t take them from the 
prompter. He was all right at the next 
day’s rehearsal. But again at night the 
same lapse occurred. He was a conscien- 
tious artist, and in great depression came 
to me and wanted to surrender his part. I 
asked him to try another performance and 
let me look at it from the front. For the 
third time his lines escaped him. When the 
play was over Hale was positive in his de- 
cision to quit. I said: 

“Walter, I think the trouble is that it 
is Serrano who comes down left and con- 
fronts you. Your position on the stage and 
your personal relations in the story are 
just what they were in that old cowboy 
play; but if you will remember that Ser- 
rano doesn’t wear a sombrero and is not 
going to strike you with one, and that you 
are playing Mr. De Lota in a parlor story 
of New York, the difficulty will disappear.” 

He played perfectly that night and was 
never troubled in that manner again. 

Since these papers have been running in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post many men 
have written me and more have spoken to 
me concerning the wonderful memory that 
I must have—“‘Or have you kept records 
of all that?” 

I have not kept records and I have not 
more than the ordinary memory. But here 
are two sides of that interesting subject: 
Earlier in this chapter I have written of 
Mr. Robert Bruce bringing me some in- 
formation that I needed about Henry C. 
Hooker, the Arizona ranchman. Until Mr. 
Bruce came in at that opportune moment 
I had never seen him. 


Tracing a Cornetist 


Now on the other side: I wished to write 
about a cornet player and his performance 
on a memorable night in 1901. It would 
be all right to refer to him impersonally, 
but my effort to get his name is a fair 
example of much of the work that has been 
incident to all that I have written. This 
cornetist was in a company supporting Mr. 
Peter Dailey in a musical play called 
Champagne Charlie, which I wrote for him 
and which was produced late in August in 
that year. Last October, 1921, I tried to 
get Dailey’s manager, Mr. Frank McKee. 
He was out of the city, address unknown. 
After two later attempts to locate him, the 
question of the cornetist came up again just 
now as I reached the end of this chapter. 

I stopped dictation and for thirty min- 
utes my secretary and I pursued the fol- 
lowing process: Walter Jordan, a play 
agent and sometime friend of McKee, is 
called; he gives McKee’s residence; In- 
formation gives his telephone; we talk to 
McKee; he remembers the cornetist very 
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well, but the enterprise was twenty years 
ago and he forgets his name. Peter Dailey 
is dead. The next important member of 
the company is that excellent comedian 
Eddie Garvey; Garvey would probably 
remember the musician. We try to locate 
Garvey. Miss Humbert, of the Packard 
Theatrical Agency, thinks Garvey is with 
Charlotte Greenwood’s company on the 
road under the management of Oliver 
Morosco. Morosco’s office is called in order 
to locate the company. They tell us that 
Garvey left the company two or three 
weeks ago; they haven’t his address, but 
the engagement was made through an 
agent named Leslie Morosco. 

Leslie Morosco, when called, knows Mr. 
Garvey’s address and his telephone num- 
ber, but is reluctant to give them to persons 
inquiring over the phone. Our identity is 
established, the nature of the business ex- 
plained and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
referred to; then Garvey’s number is given; 
fortunately Garvey is at home; he remem- 
bers the name of the cornetist and the man 
himself very well. He says that the cornet- 
ist was William Disston, of Philadelphia, 
where his father was a skilled maker of 
cornets. William Disston and Garvey were 
together in many of the Charles Hoyt 
productions, notably The Milk White Flag, 
and Disston’s singular skill as a cornetist, 
almost equaling that of the famous Jules 
Levy, got him his engagement along with 
Garvey in the Peter Dailey company re- 
ferred to in which he was featured on the 
program and gave a cornet solo. Garvey 
remembers the night in question, although 
he doesn’t remember the exact date. He 
and Disston left the theater together. Diss- 
ton was a convivial person, and the com- 
pany being that week in Providence, Rhode 
Island, Disston and Garvey went to the 
rooms of the Musicians’ Union, where there 
were some beer and songs and music until 
a late hour. They then started to their 
home, but in order to do so were obliged 
to pass the office of the Providence Journal. 
In front of this building about a thousand 
men were gathered, watching the bulletins 
in the windows. As the last one appeared 
Disston took his cornet from its case. 


McKinley’s Death 


My own relation to that occasion was 
this: I was in bed in the stately old Narra- 
gansett Hotel. The night was warm. Two 
windows of the room were open. At about 
three o’clock in the morning I was wakened 
by the sound of the cornet. It came over 
the night air, carrying the strains of that 
impressive old hymn, Nearer, My God, to 
Thee. It took a moment to recognize this, 
and then the expertness of the playing con- 
vinced me that the player was Disston. I 
got out of bed and leaned on the window 
sill. As the cornet began a repetition of the 
hymn it was joined by a male chorus of 
some thousand voices, and there plainly 
came the words: ‘“‘R’en though it be a 
cross that raiseth me.’’ I knew then that 
President William McKinley, who had lain 
wounded for a week in Buffalo, was dead. I 
was surprised as I listened to the finish of 
the hymn to find that my cheeks were wet 
with tears. Nearer, My God, to Thee had 
been a favorite hymn with my grand- 
mother. My mind went back to her and 
the death of President Lincoln—to the 
tears, the solemnity of that tragic time— 
and, in the middle distance, Garfield. 

Walter Wellman, famous journalist, 
wrote of that night in Buffalo, where in 
the Milburn residence President McKinley 
died: ‘In his last period of conscious- 
ness . . the surgeons bent down to 
hear his words. He chanted the first lines 
of his favorite hymn, Nearer, My God, to 
Thee. A little later hespoke again; Doctor 
Mann wrote the words down at the bed- 
side, and the last conscious utterance of 
William McKinley was: 

““Good-by, all; good-by. It is God’s 
way. His will be done.’ 

“The President soon afterward lapsed 
into unconsciousness, and did not rally 
again. Theend cameat 2:15 A.M., Saturday, 
September 14th.” 

Three Presidents of the United States 
had been killed by madmen. All three 
shots I heard. 

Editor’s Note—This is the tenth of a series of 


twelve articles by Mr. Thomas. The next will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 
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BEING INCONSPICUOUSLY OUT OF STEP 


To be with the crowd, yet not of 
it—is the unique faculty of a gen- 
tleman. Though he attire himself 
as becomes a gentleman, his garb 
is not a uniform that parades 
gentility. Nor is it raiment of a 
common mold. His selections ele- 
vate him above the populace, 
without isolating him from the 
public. His sense of refinement 


rebels at flamboyance while his 
inherent democracy shies at aloof- 
ness. So he affects in his habit, 
quiet dignity and sleek restraint. 


To dress in tune with one’s fellow 
men, yet to not play the same note, 
is the measure of finesse in matters 
of appearance. 


Upon Hirsh, Wickwire, men have 


looked for years as the arbiter in 
clothes for gentlemen. Keen 
appreciation of good clothes en- 
ables Hirsh, Wickwire to display 
in the smartest men’s shops a full 
array of ready-for-you clothes. The 
moderate prices are surprising in 
view of their excellence. Your re- 
quest will bring a prompt reply 
telling where you may buy them. 


HIRSH, WICKWIRE CLOTHES 


Tatlored by Hirsh, Wickwire Company 
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How was 


she to know? 
RINSE he appeared 


one evening —the man 
who stirred her heart —the 
man, at last, who captured 
her instant interest. 


All the rest had seemed 
only casual, arousing never 
a single, serious emotion. 

But he seemed so different! 
‘Themoment their eyes met there 
seemed to be an understanding. 
They felt drawn to one another. 


Through a mutual friend an 
introduction wasarranged. Then 


they danced, 
But only one dance! 


He thanked his partner and 
went his way. She saw no more 
of him, Why he lost interest was 
a mystery to her. 

How was she to know 2 

* OK 

‘That so often is the insidious 
thing about halitosis (the scien- 
tific term for unpleasant breath). 
Rarely indeed can you detect 
halitosis yourself. And your most 
intimate friends will not speak of 
your trouble to you. ‘The subject 
is too delicate. 

Maybe halitosis is chronic with 
you, due to some deep-seated organic 
disorder. Then a doctor or dentist 
should be consulted. Usually, though, 
halitosis is only local and temporary. 
Thenit yields quickly to the wonder- 
fully effective antiseptic and deodor- 
izing properties of Listerine. 

Fastidious people prefer to be on the 
safe and polite side.’ They make Lister- 
ine a systematic part of their daily toilet 
routine—as a gargle and mouth wash. 

It is so much easier to be comfort- 
ably assured your breath is sweet, fresh 
and clean; to know youare not offend- 
ing your friends or those about you. 

Start using Listerine today. Be in 


doubt no longer about your breath— 
Lambert Pharmacal Co, , St. Louis, Mo. 


For 
HALITOSIS 


use 


LISTERINE 
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Tale INSIDE STORY OF THE A. E. F. 
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“Up to this time,” writes General Per- 
shing in his Final Report, “our units had 
been put in here and there at critical points 
as emergency troops to stop the terrific 
German advance. In every trial, whether 
on the defensive or offensive, they had 
proved themselves equal to any troops in 
Europe.” 

A final great German offensive was ex- 
pected, and the outlook appeared desperate 
for the Allies. The enemy soldiers had been 
assured by their leaders that this attack 
would conclude the war with a triumphant 
German peace, and they were proportion- 
ately eager. The German plans leaked out, 
however. Indeed, they were known to the 
French in such detail that they were able 
to check the advance after comparatively 
insignificant gains. 

Among these gains was some ground east 
of Chateau-Thierry, where the French on 
the right of the American Third Division 
failed to hold and the Germans penetrated 
eight kilometers. But the commanding 
general of the Third reported: “Although 
the rush of the German troops overwhelmed 
some of the front-line positions, causing the 
infantry and machine-gun companies to 
suffer in some cases a 50 per cent loss, no 
German soldier crossed the road from 
Fossoy to Crezancy except as a prisoner of 
war, and by noon of the following day— 
July sixteenth—there were no Germans in 
the foreground of the Third Division sector 
except the dead.” 

General Pershing speaks highly of this 
exploit in his report: ‘‘On this occasion a 
single regiment of the Third Division wrote 
one of the most brilliant pages in our mili- 
tary annals. It prevented the crossing at 
certain- points on its front, while on either 
flank the Germans who had gained a foot- 
ing pressed forward. Our men, firing in 
three directions, met the German attacks 
with counter-attacks at critical points and 
succeeded in throwing two German divi- 
sions into complete confusion.” 

The Allies now determined to take the 
offensive. There were more than 1,200,000 
American troops in France from which they 
could draw for reserves, and every Amer- 
ican division with any sort of training at all 
was made ready for the battle. 

The First Division had been in the 
Montdidier sector for a couple of months, 
enduring exceptionally heavy sustained 
artillery fire all the while. Their losses had 
been large; they had captured Cantigny; 
they had gone through several punishing 
gas attacks; they had had no rest. Yet, 
on the division being assembled near Beau- 
vais after its relief, it was ordered toward 
the Soissons front and had to do the 
distance by forced marches. 


On the Soissons Front 


They marched day and night. Along 
forest roads choked with trucks and ar- 
tillery and wagon trains and moving troops 
they toiled forward. Through the mud and 
the blackness of night—with bleeding feet, 
hungry, aching, so utterly exhausted that 
death would have been a joy, as bringing 
relief—they tramped toward the battle. 
Men groaned and whimpered with pain, 
but they kept on. When the column halted 
soldiers went to sleep standing up. Every 
now and then came the clash and clatter 
of a rifle on the ground—another dough- 
boy had passed out. The column kept on. 
And when at long last they reached their 
destination those battered, wearied troops 
jumped off without a rest. 

The Second Division went through simi- 
lar experiences. They had been badly 
mauled in their memorable victory of Bois 
de Belleau; they had repelled a long series 
of German counter-attacks; they had just 
been relieved by the Twenty-sixth; but 
now they headed across many miles of 
country for more fighting. However, the 
Second would always go a long way to get 
a good fight. 

To the Tenth French Army were allotted 
these critical operations. It had five corps 
in line, and General Mangin’s attack or- 
ders made the Eighteenth Corps a pivot of 
maneuver on the Aisne west of Soissons. 
To the south was the First Corps, which 
was designated to seize and hold the plateau 
south of the Aisne commanding the ap- 
proaches to Soissons. The Thirtieth Corps 
was to cross the Saviéres and attack in the 
direction of Fére-en-Tardenois. Next came 
the Eleventh Corps, to conform to the 


(Continued from Page 15) 


movements of the Thirtieth and connect 
with the Sixth French Army. 

The Twentieth Corps drew the toughest 
job, and on its success hinged the whole 
attack. It was to drive a wedge in the 
German front, clearing the plateau north- 
east of Hartennes and holding the south- 
ern outlet of the Crise River valley. The 
Twentieth Corps was made up of three 
divisions—the crack First Moroccan, the 
First and Second American divisions. 
Owing to the greater size of our divisions, 
American troops thus made up four-fifths 
of the Twentieth Corps, which was the 
spearhead of the attack. 

The troops were assembled under cover 
of the Foret de Retz. The country over 
which they had to fight their way was ex- 
ceptionally difficult and hazardous—a bare, 
high plateau, sloping gradually up from 
the Foret de Retz and then abruptly drop- 
ping off into the Crise Valley; a country 
cut up by numerous deep ravines, each one 
protected by villages or farm buildings. 
On its eastern edge, where it fell off into 
the valley, were strong points like Ville- 
mentaire, the final defenses to the valley, 
and the Soissons-Chateau-Thierry road. 
As -the houses of the villages and farms 
were mostly of stone, they afforded excel- 
lent cover to the enemy, and there were 
numerous quarries. All the open spaces 
were covered with standing grain. 


The Turning of the Tide 


Crowded into the salient to the south of 
the Twentieth Corps were more than 
twenty German divisions of the army of 
the Crown Prince—the German High Com- 
mand had anticipated a deeper penetration 
than they achieved in their attack of July 
15-16, and this congestion of divisions was 
to provide for a wide expansion of front, 
which never came. 

Without the usual artillery preparation, 
but preceded by a barrage, the troops 
jumped off at 4:35 o’clock on the morning 
of July eighteenth. Tanks accompanied 
them and their onrush rapidly overcame 
the enemy’s first resistance. His line soon 
stiffened, however, and although all ob- 
jectives for the initial day were attained, 
the fighting became very severe. 

The First American Division had barely 
got into position for the attack when it 
was time to go. They went at it hard— 
with such vigor that the One Hundred 
Fifty-third French Division, on their left, 
failed to keep abreast. The Moroccans, on 
their right, kept in close touch—there are 
no finer assault troops anywhere—but the 
absence of support on their left exposed the 
First American to a heavy flank fire. Never- 
theless they captured their objectives. 

The Second Division had a harassing 
experience—their last unit did not arrive 
until five minutes before the zero hour. 
Yet, utterly weary as they were, the Second 
attacked with such speed and power that 
they gained Vierzy before nightfall. 

This deep penetration at their most 
sensitive point precipitated a general with- 
drawal of the Crown Prince’s army from 
the salient. 

On July nineteenth the German resist- 
ance proved much stronger as a result of 
their reserves coming into line, but by eve- 
ning the line ran from just north of Ploisy, 
south through Chasalle and Tigny. In this 
day’s fighting the First American Division 
repeated its experience of the previous 
morning, and the Second Division pro- 
gressed beyond the troops both to left and 
right, including the Moroccan division. 
Consequently they went through a hell of 
fire to hold their advanced positions, and 
the Second’s casualties totaled more than 
4000 men; but they had captured 3000 
prisoners and sixty-six pieces of artillery. 
ly division was relieved after the second 

ay. 
A wedge was directed against Berzy-le-Sec 
on July twentieth, and the First American 
Division formed the apex of it. Berzy- 
le-Sec was a strong position dominating 
the surrounding country and had originally 
lain in the territory assigned to the One 
Hundred Fifty-third French Division, but 
that division couldn’t make the grade, and 
its failure to advance resulted in this ob- 
jective being allotted to the First. 

Once again the First and the Moroccans 
went forward together to substantial gains, 
but the troops on the left of the First were 
repulsed, leaving that flank entirely open. 
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In this situation the One Hundred Fifty- 
third French Division was relieved the 
night of the twentieth and a new attack 
was launched at 4:45 on the morning 
of July twenty-first, and by 9:15 the final 
positions were carried, the most advanced 
being the Chateau of Buzancy, captured 
by a regiment of the First. Heavy fight- 
ing took place the next day, but there 
was no advance, and that night a crack 
Scottish division relieved the First. 

The First Division emerged from. the 
Battle of Soissons torn and bleeding, but 
covered with glory. It had suffered 8000 
casualties, including 60 per cent of its in- 
fantry officers; but it had advanced eleven 
kilometers, captured 3500 prisoners and 
sixty-eight pieces of artillery. Among the 
prisoners were representatives from seven 
German divisions. 

Other American units also participated in 
this general action—the infantry of the 
Fourth Division, which entered the fight- 
ing on the left wing of the Sixth French 
Army, and the Twenty-sixth Division, 
which attacked in the Bois de Belleau 
sector. Aside from the Twentieth Corps, 
the Tenth French Army made practically 
no advance. The only real penetration 
was achieved by the Twentieth Corps, 
composed of the Moroccans, the First and 
Second Americans. 

Seldom in history has one day’s fighting 
had the effect which the offensive of July 
eighteenth produced. The minds of the 
French had been filled with fears for Paris; 
now the Germans were withdrawing; the 
threat to the capital was removed; in- 
stantly their thought leaped to pushing the © 
advantage. The change in morale simply 
cannot be measured in words. In a few 
hours the Allies passed from dark fore- 
bodings to confident exultation. The finest 
shock troops of the German armies had been 
overrun and captured in thousands; the 
same enemy divisions which had been bat- 
tering their way toward Paris with minds 
aflame with victory were now doggedly fight- 
ing rearguard actions as they withdrew 
across the Marne; and the tremendous 
reserves the Crown Prince had gathered 
in the salient to exploit a decisive suc- 
cess were being hurried toward Soissons 
to stave off a general collapse, a catastrophe 
which would have made the French dis- 
aster at Sedan half a century earlier a mere 
trifle by comparison. It was the story of 
the First Battle of the Marne over again, 
but this time American troops had partici- 
pated. 

On top of this victory: “I have the 
honor to confirm to you my entire adhesion 
to the project of uniting in an army under 
American command those of your divisions 
whose state of instruction permits them 
to engage in the battle,’’ wrote Foch on 
July twenty-second. ‘As we have agreed, 
this First Army will be formed in the region 
north of the Marne, around the eA 
already in this locality. . . . The sector 
extending from Nomeny to north of 
St.-Mihiel will be placed progressively 
under American command in the measure 
in which the units which can be sent there 
are available.’ 


A Brightening Outlook 


That these units would be available 
within a reasonable period looked very 
doubtful, however, for Foch went on to 
say that previous to this agreement Gen- 
eral Petain had directed the Thirty-second 
American Division to the Tenth French 
Army, and he asked Pershing to accept this 
arrangement. When the American com- 
mander in chief grew urgent for more 
specific steps toward the formation of an 
army Foch replied: ‘I cannot fix a date 
on which the First American Army can be 
constituted.” 

The tide had turned at last. The Allies 
had seen defeat staring them in the face, 
with all that defeat would entail from 
an implacable foe; and suddenly victory 
flashed into view as a reasonable certainty. 
From the depths of despair their morale 
soared to fine fighting pitch. On July 
twenty-fourth a memorandum was adopted 
at a meeting of the commanders in chief 
of the Allied Armies at Bombon: “We 
have reached an equality at least in the 
number of battalions, and in a more gen- 
eral way in the number of combatants. 
For the first time we have a superiority in 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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unshine FRECHE Wael 


May 15th to 20th 


Would you like a week of food happiness and sunshine in your house- 
hold? .Would you like to surprise the folks with new and novel changes 
in your menu Everymeal, Everyday? 





From the Thousand Window Bakeries there come many varieties of 
crackers, cookies, cakes and wafers that will help you plan tempting menus. 


Particularly during the week of May 15, dealers will display and demon- 
strate the various Sunshine Biscuits. Many merchants have Sunshine display 
racks, as illustrated above, which make it easy to select the ones you want. 





If your grocer is without such a department, please suggest to him that 
he install one for the convenience of yourself and your neighbors as well 
as for his own benefit. 


This seal placed on the ends Keep Sunshine Biscuits on your pantry shelf, for they are a staple food, 
of every package of Sunshine suitable for all family meals, and always ready for unexpected guests. 
Biscuits is your guarantee of 
Biscuit Goodness. In Individual Packages and in Bulk —at your grocer’s. 


JoosE-Wines Biscurr (OMPANY 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits Branches in Over 100 Cities 
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All leather, made of 
genuine full grain 
Cordo Calf 


Goodyear Wing foot 
Rubber Heel 
Goodyear Welt 


Natural Finished Oak 
Sole, bringing longer 
wear 


The Same | bn ee 
Fine Calfskin . oe 


used in shoes costing much more 


Look anywhere. Read any offer. 
You will find the Selz*Six a most 
attractive shoe for $6. If you want 
to combine high quality with 
economy, the Selz*Six is the shoe 
you will choose. 


Its low price is only possible be- 
cause maker and dealer co-operate 
by accepting a minimum profit. 
But both profit by increased sales. 
The demand for this shoe is large 
because it is recognized from coast 
to coast as an unusual value. Ask 
your dealer for the Selz *Six. 


Six different high shoe 


models—three oxfords 
13 71 S EK | is 7, 1:9;252 


MAKERS OF GOOD SHOES RETAILING AT $5 TO 
$10, INCLUDING THE FAMOUS “ROYAL BLUE” 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
reserves. Behind the Allied Armies the 
powerful reserve strength of America is 
pouring 250,000 men each month onto the 
soil of France. 

“The Allied Armies are now arriving at 
the turn of the road; they have just taken 
the initiative in full combat; their strength 
permits them to keep it. The moment has 
come to abandon the general defensive 
attitude imposed up to this moment by 
numerical inferiority and to pass to the 
offensive.” 

“They have just taken the initiative in 
full combat.” From this date until the end 
of the war no offensive where German 
resistance proved strong was undertaken 
by the French except when American troops 
were the head of the spear. Being incor- 
porated in French armies, these divisions 
merged their identity in the Allied com- 
muniqués, but they were exceedingly prom- 
inent during the fight. 

Telegram from Mr. Lloyd George to M. 
Clemenceau, dated August second: “I did 
not ask for the transfer of American divi- 
sions to the British front. The brilliant 
part taken by them in the second great 
Marne victory has more than justified the 
use General Foch made of them. What I 
asked was that a few American divisions 
at most, from among those recently arrived 
in France and who could not be put into 
the line without some training, should be 
sent to complete their training behind the 
British lines. 

““My purpose was to form a reserve ca- 
pable of being used in the critical situation 
of a break through in our front by the 
enemy. . . . I did not consider my de- 
mand excessive, for it must not be forgotten 
that the greater part of the American 
troops were brought to France by British 
shipping, and that because of the sacrifices 
made to furnish this shipping, our people 
has the right to expect that more than five 
divisions of the 28 American divisions now 
in France shall be put in training behind 
our lines. 

“We are informed that a serious attack 
on the British front is still probable now. 
I do not wish to hamper you by asking for 
detailed explanations, but in the interests 
of that unity of command for which I made 
so great an effort, I urgently ask you to ap- 
prove the very modest demand made by me 
from our commander-in-chief.” 


The First American Army 


As Foch now had the means to undertake 
the offensive warfare he had always cham- 
pioned, a program of early operations was 
shaped: 1. Release of the Paris-Avricourt 
railroad in the Marne region. 2. Release 


of the Paris-Amiens road by a combined 


action of the British and French. 3. Re- 
lease of the Paris-Avricourt railroad in the 
Commercy region by reducing the St.-Mihiel 
salient. This would bring the Allies within 
reach of the Briey region, enabling them to 
act on a large scale between the Meuse and 
Moselle. 4. Release of the mining regions 
to the north and to drive the enemy from 
the Dunkirk and Calais region. 

“It was apparent that the emergency 
which justified the dispersion of our divi- 
sions had passed, ’’ General Pershing states 
in his Final Report. ‘The moment was 


propitious for assembling our divisions. 


Scattered as they were along the Allied 


_ front, their supply had become very diffi- 


cult. From every point of view the im- 
mediate organization of an independent 


_ American force was indicated. The forma- 
tion of the Army in the Chateau-Thierry 


region and its early transfer to the sector 
of the Woevre, which was to extend from 
Nomeny, east of the Moselle, to north of 
St.-Mihiel, was therefore decided upon by 
Marshal Foch and myself on August 9.” 

The First and:Third Corps of the A. FE. F. 
now held a continuous front of eleven 
kilometers along the Vesle, the first con- 
tinuous front under American control— 


and this was in August of 1918! Until 


then all efforts by the American com- 
mander in chief to concentrate his forces 
had been frustrated. Even in July, when 
the Allied command sanctioned the forma- 
tion of the First Corps in the Chateau- 


_ Thierry region, little was achieved in the 
_ way of practical results, because only one 
_ American division was operating under 
_ control of this corps, whereas eight Amer- 
_ ican divisions were serving in the front line 


in French corps at the same time—about 
240,000 men. 

However, Pershing’s persistence finally 
won, and the organization of the First 
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American Army under his command was 
announced, with La Ferté-sous-Jouarre as 
headquarters. Though nominally assum- 
ing control of a portion of the Vesle front 
preparations were made for its secret con- 
centration in the St.-Mihiel sector and 
plans were worked out for the reduction of 
this formidable German salient, a nut so 
tough that the French had abandoned all 
attempts to crack it. 

At one stage of the preparations the 
St.-Mihiel operation had almost to be 
abandoned owing to Foch’s request for 
American divisions destined for this attack 
for service with the French and British 
armies. The Allied commander in chief 
asked on August twenty-third for the 
Twenty-seventh and Thirtieth divisions 
to participate in an operation with the 
British, and for the Twenty-eighth, Thirty- 
second and Seventy-seventh divisions for 
the French armies. 

Although this seemed to threaten the 
break-up of his newly formed Army, Per- 
shing sanctioned the demand in part; but 
he suggested a substitution in the case of 
two of the divisions, and stipulated a fort- 
night’s training for the Twenty-seventh 
and the Thirtieth. 

Foch’s disposition of American divisions 
led to another conference between him and 
Pershing at Ligny-en-Barrois on August 
thirtieth. General Weygand also was 
present. 

Marshal Foch opened with the statement 
that the German Army was in complete 
disorder and no opportunity should be 
accorded them to reorganize. He an- 
nounced the British proposed to attack: in 
the direction of Cambrai and St. Quentin, 
while the French would continue their push 
in the vicinity of Mesnil. : 

As for the employment of the American 
forces he had plans which would have split 
them indefinitely. He proposed to fix 
American operations on the right of the 
Meuse to obtaining the line Vigneulles- 
Thiaucourt-Regnieville, which would dis- 
engage the Paris-Avricourt railroad; then 
he wanted four or six American divisions— 
180,000 men—to reénforce the Second 
French Army for an attack between the 
Meuse and the Argonne, and from eight to 
ten American divisions—300,000 men—for 
a French-American offensive from the 
Argonne to the Souain Road. 

General Pershing remarked that this 
arrangement would cause a separation of 
the American forces. Some would be left 
in the Woevre; then there would be the 
Second French Army with some Americans 
on its left; then some more French; then 
some Americans on the Aisne, and once 
more. the French. This dispersion, said 
Pershing emphatically, would destroy the 
project for which they had been working 
so long a time—an American Army. 


Trying to Get a Sector 


In reply, Marshal Foch said he had tried 
to see a way for bringing the American 
Army together, and he requested General 
Pershing to think the matter over; as for 
himself he had studied it very carefully and 
had sincerely sought for a means to avoid 
dividing the American Army, but he did 
not believe it could be found. 

Pershing directed attention to the fact 
that Americans going to the Aisne would 
replace certain French divisions; why 
should not those French divisions take the 
place of the Americans who would be fight- 
ing in the French Second Army? Why 
should the Americans not take all the sector 
from the Meuse to the Argonne, thereby 
leaving troops of the French Second Army, 
which could then go to the aid of the 
French Fourth Army on the Aisne? The 
American commander in chief remarked 
that he did not want to appear difficult, but 
the American people and the American 
Government expected the American Army 
should act as such, and should not be dis- 
persed here and there along the Western 
Front. Each time the Americans seemed 
on the point of accomplishing their organi- 
zation some proposition was presented to 
break it up. 

Marshal Foch asked: ‘‘Do you wish to 
go to the battle?” 

Pershing replied, ‘‘ Most assuredly! But 
as an American Army.” 

The Allied commander in chief said this 
arrangement would take a month, and they 
must act at once. 

General Pershing replied that if Mar- 
shal Foch would give him a sector he would 
take it at once. Foch inquired where this 
sector would be. 
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“Wherever you designate,” said Per- 
shing. 

The marshal observed that there were 
numberless details to be considered in this 
connection, and it was his opinion that the 
American Army would be in a bad plight 
if put all together without any assistance 
from the French. 

Pershing answered that the French had 
always insisted the Americans should bring 
to France only infantry and machine-gun 
units, and that the French would equip 
them. This program had been followed at 
the repeated and most urgent insistence of 
the marshal himself, and the marshal had 
also promised to furnish these troops with 
what was necessary for their organization 
into American divisions. Now, said Gen- 
eral Pershing, he demanded that the 
marshal fulfill his promise. 

Foch declared the Allies must start the 
battle on September fifteenth; it was then 
August thirtieth; he was at General Per- 
shing’s disposition for consideration of any 
proposal—but they must act on September 
fifteenth. 

Seizing this opportunity, Pershing stated 
he was ready to take all the divisions not 
needed in the Woevre and send them to 
the west of the Argonne as an American 
Army. He wanted all extra divisions put 
there. He did not approve of putting 
qc divisions in the Second French 

rmy. 

“In that event,” said Foch, “the French 
have not enough divisions to attack.” 


Pershing Stands Pat 


Pershing said it was not difficult to send 
divisions from one army to another; this 
was what the marshal proposed for the 
American Army, and it would be just as 
simple to send part of the French Fourth 
Army to the aid of the French Second 


Army. 

Foch objected. The Fourth Army could 
not furnish them. 

General Pershing then proposed that the 
American Army be organized between the 
Meuse and the Argonne. Foch reminded 
him this was his first idea, but added that 
study of the project had convinced him it 
would be very difficult. 

After some further discussion Pershing 
reiterated that the American people, the 
American Government, the Secretary of 
War and the President insisted the Amer- 
ican Army should fight as such; that the 
Government, from the President down— 
and General Pershing himself—had been 
severely criticized for parceling out Amer- 
ican troops among the Allies, and the 
President had sent a message to the em- 
bassies stating that the American forces 
must fight as an American Army. 

General Pershing put these views into 
writing next day in a communication to the 
allied commander in chief in which he re- 
marked that the American successes already 
obtained had far exceeded expectations 
when they made their arrangements in 
July; consequently—‘“‘ There are a number 
of points which especially affect the Amer- 
ican Army and which, I think, must be 
given the consideration which the American 
effort in this war warrants. The first of 
these relates to the method of employing 
the American forces. 

“T can no longer agree to any plan which 
involves a dispersion of our units. ce 
Briefly, American officers and soldiers 
alike are, after one experience, no longer 
willing to be incorporated in other armies 
even though such incorporation be by 
larger units. The older American divisions 
have encountered so much difficulty in 
their service with the French and British 
that it is inadvisable to consider the return 
of such divisions to French or British 
control. ae 

“Tt has been said that the American 
Army is a fiction and that it can not now 
be actually formed because it lacks artillery 
and services. Unfortunately this lack is 
evident. But our shortages in this respect 
are due to the fact that America brought 
over infantry and machine-gunners to the 
virtual exclusion of the services and auxil- 
iaries. Permit me also to recall that when 
this decision was made, there was coupled 
with it a promise that the Allies would 
undertake to provide the necessary services 
and auxiliaries, and that you yourself have 
repeatedly guaranteed the formation of a 
real American Army. 

“Tt seems to me that it is far more appro- 
priate at the present moment for the Allies 
temporarily to furnish the American Army 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Every brush 
sterilized 
after being 
enclosed in 
the yellow 
box. 
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World-Great Artists 
now on 


Double-Faced Records! 


F supreme importance to every family with 

a phonograph, is the recent decision of 
Brunswick to offer Standard Artists’ numbers on 
double-faced records. 


It marks the first step of Brunswick’s nation-wide 
movement to place greatest artists and greatest 
music within the reach of every American home. 


Brunswick Gold Label 
Records! 


UST twice as much music as before! Two selections 
in place of one! An inexpensive way to quickly 
acquire a distinguished musical library. Start by 
obtaining three or four of these records from the 
new release each month. 


Leopold Godowsky, Richard Strauss, Elly Ney, 
Giuseppe Danise, Mario Chamlee, Max Rosen, 
Bronislaw Huberman, Florence Easton, Tino Pattiera, 
Claire Dux, and other internationally acclaimed art- 
ists of the New Hall of Fame will contribute, con- 
tinuously and exclusively, to the new Brunswick 
Gold Label Records. Play on any phonograph. 
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Guiding 
them, Mother 


to an intimacy with the 
great artists of Today? 


—with Godowsky, Strauss, Chamlee, Easton, 
Danise, Huberman and the others upon whom 
the eyes of the musical world now are turned? 


“i By selecting phonographic music for the 
* home,” recently said a world-noted edu- 
cator, ‘parents should remember there is a 
new Hall of Fame of concert and operatic 
stars—great artists of today, succeeding 
those of yesterday. 


“Chamlee, Danise, Easton, Dux, Pattiera, 
Huberman, Ney, Rosen, Godowsky, Rich- 
ard Strauss—those are names coming most 
frequently from the pens of world’s critics, 
both in Europe and America. 


“To know them is to live in a world of 
musical art as it is today—to be familiar 
with current musical topics. Hence, one 
must view their recordings as indisputably 
essential to the modern musical education.” 


Play On Any Phonograph 


Bye can now hear them in your own 
home, regardless of which make of 
phonograph you have. For all have chosen 
Brunswick as the most fitting means to per- 
petuate their art. And Brunswick Records 
can be played on any phonograph. 





Thus the world’s de /uxe recordings, includ- 


ing those of the great Richard Strauss him- 
self, are available to every home. 


Note, too, that they come on double-faced 
records—a radical Brunswick departure, 
explained elsewhere on these pages. 


Why Brunswick Was Chosen 


Y means of exclusive methods of Re- 

cording and of Reproduction, Brunswick 
achieves perfect rendition of the so-called 
“difficult tones,” reproducing even Soprano 
High C without “‘metallic” suggestion, 
discord or vibration! 


For that reason, foremost living artists are 
now recording exclusively for Brunswick. 


And for the same reason, you will find 
Brunswick in the homes of greatest musi- 
cians, both in this country and abroad. 


Where To Hear Them 


For a demonstration, at which you will not 
be urged to buy, call at your nearest Bruns- 
wick dealer’s. The Brunswick plays all 
makes of records, and Brunswick records 
can be played on any phonograph. Hear, 


compare—then judge for yourself. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 
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THE NEW HALL OF FAME | 


OF CONCERT AND OPERATIC STARS 














RICHARD STRAUSS 
Com poser-Conduclor 


One of the triumvirate of greatest living com- 
posers, and the best known music writer in the 
world today. It*remained for him to place the 
crowning emphasis of world’s musical acceptance 
upon Brunswick, by choosing it as the most fitting 
means to perpetuate his own art. His recent re- 
cordings repay, in living tone inspirations, avail- 
able to this and coming generations, the high 
honor and praise bestowed upon him by the music 
loving peoples of the world. 
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forthe biggest buile ing | 


N you enter a friend’s home 
Sy winter day,what is your first img 
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Isn't it the atmosphere? - 

If it is comfortably warm there is 
and a hospitality that invites yor 
awhile; == —s _ 
Your friend also is cheerful and 
because of the wholesome warmth y: 
every minute of your stay. .— 

But if the atmosphere is chilly 
tion is chilly and your stay 
mal one of short duration 

Hoffman Controlled Heat m 
comfortable heat that is alw 
every room just as the oc nt of t 
wants it, because Hoffman Contro 
Steam Radiator Heat wi h 
radiator controlled with 
Just think of it—the t 
























Baby's bath in the Nursery 
Living Room 70 : 
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goes right along > 


Heat. He sees toi 
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(Continued from Page 119) 

with the services and auxiliaries it needs 
than for the Allies to expect further delay 
in the formation of an American Army. I 
am writing faithfully my own ideas, which 
are those not only of every American offi- 
cer and soldier, but also of my Govern- 
ment. Since our arrival in France 
our plans, not only with the consent but at 
the initiative of the French authorities, 
have been based on the organization of the 
American Army on the front St.-Mihiel- 
Belfort. 

“Ail our depots, hospitals, training areas 
and other installations are located with ref- 
erence to this front, and a change of these 
plans cannot be easily made.”’ 

The American commander in chief then 
requested the return of the Twenty- 
seventh and Thirtieth divisions from the 
British front, and the Twenty-eighth, 
Seventy-seventh and Thirty-second: divi- 
sions from the French; also the Sixth, 
Twenty-ninth, Ninety-second and Thirty- 
seventh from the French line for an opera- 
tion toward Meziéres suggested by Foch— 
a total of more than 270,000 men our 
Allies had borrowed—and suggested imme- 
diate concentration of all the American 
forees, with a sector from St.-Mihiel to the 
frontier of Switzerland. 

“However, in your capacity as Allied 
commander in chief, it is your province to 
decide as to the strategy of operations, and 
I abide by your decisions.” 


The Belfort Ruse 


“Finally, however, there is one thing 
that must not be done, and that is to dis- 
perse the American forces among the Allied 
armies; the danger of destroying by such 
dispersion the fine morale of the American 
soldier is too great, to say nothing of the 
results to be obtained by using the Amer- 
ican Army as a whole. If you decide to 
utilize American forces in attacking in the 


| direction of Meziéres, I accept that de- 


cision, even though it complicates my 
supply system and the care of my sick and 
wounded; but I do insist that the American 
Army must be employed as a whole, either 
east of the Argonne or west of the Argonne, 
and not four or five divisions here and six 
or seven there.” 

This business was threshed out again at 
Bombon on September second, during a 
conference in which Foch, Pershing, Petain, 
Weygand, McAndrew and Connor partici- 
pated, and it was then practically decided 
what disposition should be made for the 
St.-Mihiel operation and later for the one 
to the west of the Meuse. Foch wanted 
the St.-Mihiel attack carried out with re- 
duced forces—it was to be an all-American 
attack—so that divisions would be avail- 
able in requisite strength for the French- 
American offensive west of, the Meuse. 
General Pershing opposed the proposal to 
undertake the reduction of the strong St.- 
Mihiel salient with an inadequate force, 
and this led to some warm discussion of 
what American forces were available in 
France. The marshal said there were 
twenty-two trained American divisions, 
out of a total of thirty American divisions 
already in France, and he suggested the use 
of eight or ten for St.-Mihiel about Sep- 
tember tenth, leaving twelve or fourteen 
divisions for the Meuse operation. His ex- 
pectation was, however, that fully twenty 
United States divisions would be available 
for the latter offensive. 

Observing the French and English striv- 
ing to gain the use of American troops, the 
Italians decided to try their luck too. 


| Representations were made to Washing- 


ton and all the political pressure they could 
bring to bear was exercised. 

General Diaz supplemented this by a 
personal request to the American com- 
mander in chief. 

General Pershing was in Paris, where he 
had had an interview with Lord Reading 
on September third, during which he ex- 
plained to the British Ambassador to 
Washington his policy in regard to an 
American Army. 

Then came General Diaz, who asked for 
twenty American divisions for employment 
with the Italian armies—about 800,000 
men. A few minutes later General Diaz 
raised his figures—he asked for twenty-five 
divisions, or about 1,000,000 men. The 
American commander in chief evaded all 
discussion and remained strictly noncom- 
mittal. j 

All these matters were finally composed 
and preparations for the St.-Mihiel offen- 
sive went actively forward. Among these 
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preparations was the famous Belfort ruse, 
whose utility has been so often a subject of 
debate. 

General Petain wrote to the American 
commander in chief under date of August 
nineteenth: ‘“‘I hear from everywhere, 
and especially from the armies and civil 
authorities of the east, that in their gen- 
erous enthusiasm on account of the 
prospect of a great success over the enemy, 
numerous American officers and soldiers 
have talked in a public way of the projects 
of the High Command in the Woevre. .. . 
Under these conditions it is impossible 
that the enemy should not be forewarned, 
but we can attempt to deceive him. To 
this end, if you are in accord with me on this 
point, you could send American officers to 
make reconnaissances in the different 
sectors of Lorraine, of the Vosges, and of 
Upper Alsace, which: are occupied by 
French troops. I would give to the 
Seventh and Eighth French Armies in- 
structions which would lead them to be- 
lieve that an offensive action by American 
forces is under consideration in these 
sectors. Thus the enemy’s attention would 
be to a certain extent taken away from the 
Woevre.” 

Everybody had been talking, for that 
matter—the French engineers and train- 
men who hauled American troops to the 
St.-Mihiel sector, the civil population of 
the towns this concentration embraced. 
Troops cannot be moved by the hundreds 
of thousands without exciting a lot of 
comment. 

Thoroughly aware of this situation, 
General Pershing had already planned a 
subterfuge to be carried out in the vicinity 
of Belfort to neutralize the effect of these 
innocent indiscretions. 

The American commander in chief re- 
plied to Petain: ‘“‘The importance of the 
considerations which you have set forth 
relative to the necessity for secrecy in all 
operations had not escaped me. I keenly 
regret that indiscretions may have been 
committed, and I consider, with you, that 
we must attempt to deceive the enemy 
from the actual directions of the attack. 
I have given instructions with this in view 
to my General Staff.” 

Followed an elaborate preparation for 
operations in Upper Alsace. The com- 
manding general of the American Sixth 
Corps received orders to proceed with as 
many members of his staff as he considered 
necessary to Belfort to prepare detailed 
plans for an offensive in that region. 
Mulhouse was named as the objective of 
the attack, and the front was to extend 
from Altkirch.to Thann. “It is intended 
by the occupation of this line to insure the 
destruction of the Rhine bridges,”’ said the 
orders, ‘“‘and eventually to establish our 
line along the river itself.” 


The Indiscreet Officer 


Seven divisions were designated for the 
first line, and three officers from each of 
these divisions were ordered to Belfort for 
the reconnaissance. ‘“‘The work must be 
expedited, as it is desired that the attack 
be launched not later than September 
eighth.” The last sentence of this order 
read: ‘‘You will, of course, appreciate the 
necessity for secrecy.” 

The officer courier to whom it was in- 
trusted for transmission to its destination 
was told on leaving General Headquar- 
ters: “If you lose this, don’t bother to 
return to these headquarters. Just keep 
on going.” Yet an American officer did 
lose a copy of these instructions, and com- 
mitted the indiscretion of talking about the 
projected attack. Court-martial proceed- 
ings were instituted against him, but he was 
never tried. Every attempt to convene a 
court was mysteriously frustrated and 
after the armistice the charge was dropped. 
It then became evident that his indiscre- 
tion formed part of the fake, but the others 
on the ground did not know it at the time, 
and would certainly have given him a court 
had not General Headquarters thrown ob- 
stacles in the way. 

The reconnaissance party went at their 
job conscientiously and made exhaustive 
reports of the enemy’s positions, strength, 
and so forth, and the probable require- 
ments for a successful attack. Their 
orders were to examine all problems apper- 
taining to exploitation of a successful 
attack, and they did it—did it thoroughly. 

On the very day the St.-Mihiel attack 
was launched a report was submitted on 
the Belfort operation that went into de- 
tails to the extent of submitting a bill of 
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materials needed for the repair of a viaduct 
which could not be used by the American 
forces until the Germans were pushed back. 
The bill of material specified not only the 
lumber and iron needed, but also the num- 
ber and size of bolts, nuts, and so forth, and 
called for ‘‘a liberal amount of track and 
trestle material to repair tracks behind the 
enemy’s lines’’ after the Germans should 
have been forced to retreat. That recon- 
naissance party never contemplated failure, 
and planned their operations for a break- 
through to the last wheel and shovel. In 
view of their instructions, it was a highly 
creditable performance. 

As to the results of this reconnaissance 
on the enemy, a staff officer reported on 
September first: “I believe, from all 
sources, that he is now fully acquainted 
with all that has been done here. The 
enemy’s sources and channels of informa- 
tion from here via Switzerland are very 
numerous and take about two days for 
transmission. Various indiscretions have 
been committed, as was to be expected, 
which have made this information easy 
for him to secure. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that the enemy takes this recon- 
naissance very seriously; he has too good 
a check on every carload and truckload of 





NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Commercial Bank Building 
Washington, D. C. 


J. D. A. Morrow 
“Vice-President 


APRIL 8, 1922. 
Editor, SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘AR SIR: In your issue of April 1, 

1922, appears an article by Mr. Ellis 
Searles, editor of the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal, entitled, The Coal Miners’ Case. 
The third column of page 36 of that article 
contains the following statement: 


The fact is the miner is the least to blame of 
all the factors of price. J. D. A. Morrow, vice 
president of the National Coal Association, of 
which organization two-thirds of the bitumi- 
nous operators of the country are members, 
testified before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a few weeks ago that the average retail 
selling price of bituminous coal throughout the 
United States in October, 1921, was $10.41 a 
ton. He testified, further, that the labor cost 
in the production of coal was $1.972 aton. The 
total production cost, he said, including thelabor 
cost, was $2.91. In other words, the mine work- 
ers received $1.972 as their pay for producing a 
ton of coal that sold at retail for $10.41. 


I wish to engage in no controversy, but 
the foregoing is so grossly misleading and 
so unfair to the producers and distributors 
of bituminous coal that I feel constrained 
to ask you to publish this letter as a cor- 
rection. 

On March eleventh in a letter to John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, I called his attention 
to this misstatement of Mr. Searles, which 
had already been made public. My letter 
to Mr. Lewis read as follows: 


I know you wish to quote sworn testimony 
accurately, and therefore wish to advise you 
that I made no statement that the average 
selling price of bituminous coal in the United 
States in October, 1921, was $10.41 per ton. 
The exhibit filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which represents the only in- 
formation on this subject in our possession or 
given to the commission or anyone else, showed 
that the average price of bituminous coal f.o.b. 
the mines, run of mine basis, for the seven 
months April to October, 1921, was $2.89, and 
that the miners received 67.8 per cent or $1.97 
per ton out of the total cost of $2.91 for pro- 
ducing that coal. For the month of October, 
1921, the average amount received per ton was 
$2.73 and the average cost per ton was $2.59. 
The same exhibit shows that in the month of 
November the average amount received was 
$2.67 and the average cost of producing that 
coal was $2.72. Similar figures for December 
were: Average price at which the coal was 
shipped $2.56. The average cost of producing 
it was $2.91. 
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ammunition and supplies brought into Bel- 
fort to be deceived by any mere ‘paper- 
work’ demonstration or reconnaissances of 
officers, unaccompanied by actual prepara- 
tions of guns, munitions, material and sub- 
sistence. I might add that our own officers, 
both corps and division, have taken the 
work very seriously and have worked hard 
and in dead earnest. The French staffs 
have been very polite and helpful, but have 
given me the impression by their attitude 
of feeling: ‘You Americans are very 
simple-minded indeed if you think you can 
fool either us or the Germans by any such 
game as this.’”’ 

Howsoever this may have been, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the ruse gained 
some practical result, because on August 
twenty-eighth General von Gundell’s Ger- 
man Army detachment numbered only 
eight divisions, on September eighth it had 
been increased to ten divisions, and a little 
later he had eleven divisions in this sector. 
So even though the Germans saw through 


the ruse they must have entertained suffi- - 


cient doubts to prompt them to divert 


-three divisions in order to play safe. 


Editor’s Note— This is the third of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Pattullo. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


‘Ihe Price of Coal 


In view of the misleading and erroneous im- 
pression created by the statement of your or- 
ganization, if the figures used therein are as I 
understand them to be, will you kindly see that 
a correction is published, which will accurately 
quote the testimony submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 


Mr. Lewis, under date of March six- 
teenth, replied as follows: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of March eleventh, requesting the correction of 
an alleged error appearing in a statement issued 
by the United Mine Workers of America quot- 
ing you as authority for certain figures. 

I am requesting Mr. Ellis Searles, editor of 
the United Mine Workers’ Journal, now in 
Washington, to give consideration to your 
request. 4 


The National Coal Association, with 
which I am officially connected, is com- 
posed exclusively of coal mine operators. 
It has nothing to do with the retailing of 
coal and has no information about the 
retail prices of bituminous coal. It should 
be understood, however, that about 88 per 
cent of the total production of bituminous 
coal is bought in carload lots by the user 
and never passes through the hands of 
retail dealers. The cost to the consumer of 
nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous coal 
output therefore is simply the mine price 
plus the freight rate, which is paid by the 
consumer. While freight rates on bitumi- 
nous coal range from a minimum of about 
90 cents per ton to more than $7.00 per 
ton, George M. Shriver, vice president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., testified 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that the average freight charge from 
the mines to the point of consumption is 
$2.27 per ton. The average f.o.b. mine 
spot price for the last week of March was 
reported to be $2.05 per net ton. Thus, the 
total delivered cost to the consumer would 
average $4.32 per ton. The 12 per cent of 
the output which is used for domestic pur- 
poses necessarily is distributed at a higher 
cost to consumers because of the expense of 
retail handling. 

Mr. Searles states in his article that the 
miner is the least to blame of all the factors 
of price, yet the present wage scale is the 
highest known to the history of coal mining 
in the United States. As a whole the bitu- 
minous coal industry to-day has no margin 
of profit which can be reduced to lower coal 
prices at the mines. The cost of supplies 
is decreasing. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is now considering reductions 
in the freight rates on coal. The labor cost 
in the union fields is the single remaining 
item in the mine cost of bituminous coal 
which has not been deflated. 

Yours very truly, 
J. D. A. Morrow. 
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Use any kind of water with 


Williams’ Shaving Stick 


Some men have to use cold water for shaving, especially 
in Summer. Others prefer it. In some sections the water 
is hard. These conditions and many others were allowed 
for in determining the Williams’ formula. 


Use any kind of water with Williams’ Stick. Use it 
your own way. Rub it in or not—just as you like. You 
are rule-free if the stick is Williams’. 


See how quickly the Williams’ lather forms and how 
it piles up on the face—how immediately it begins the 
work of softening the beard—how it softens the skin and 
prepares it for the razor. See how supple, smooth and re- 
freshed the skin feels afterward. See how glove-like it re- 


mains all day. 


A perfect soap in a perfect holder. Williams’ Holder Top 
is the holder that Ao/ds—metal to metal. It cannot wobble 


loose. It cannot fall out. 


When you’re ready for a Re-Load, 
a push of the finger releases the wafer 
of soap from the patented ring. No 
jambing—no mushing of soap in the 
Williams’ Holder Top. Williams’ Re- 
Loads are instantly ready to insert and 
always cost you less than the com- 


plete package. 


Send 10 Cents 


for a trial length stick 
in a large, re-loadable 
box. For convenience 
use coupon below. 


Holdér Top 


Shaving Stick 















THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 65, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Send mea trial length Holder Top Stick in 
a large re-loadable box. 10 cents enclosed. 


Name. 





Address 
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Does your home 
run like clockwork? 


<@q1R is your schedule constantly spoiled by clocks 
¥4| that lose and must be set forward, or gain and 
must be set back? 


















One of many inexpensive, reliable 
Seth Thomas Tambour models, in 
cases that are an ornament to any 
room. 8-day movement; hour and 


half-hour strike; prices $20 to $30. 
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Life is too short for such a needless annoyance. 
For a very little investment you can have your home 
run like clockwork—like Seth Thomas clockwork, 
which has meant accuracy for more than a century. 










Above is one of fifteen Seth 
Thomas chime clocks, unexcelled 
anywhere. They chime quarter- 
hoursand strike hour. $60 to $110. 









Ask your jeweler to-day to show you Seth Thomas 
Clocks. Their beauty speaks for itself; for their ac- 
curacy he can speak. He can direct you to friends in 
your neighborhood who have depended upon them 
a lifetime and find them still dependable after many 
“years. 
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An accurate, handsome clock on 
a mahogany bracket for any 
wall, $28 to $43. The candlesticks 
solid mahogany, colonial design, 
$11 to $13. 









The perfect gift for Graduation, Wedding or Anniversary 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


Wherefore we arrive at the general prin- 
ciple that when wages are raised, then 
production must in some way or other be 
made to keep even pace with wage in- 
creases, else the additional earnings will 
be at once swallowed up by increased prices, 
and our scale of living may even be actually 


- reduced under an era of advancing wages. 


Russia played this game to the finish. 
As wages were forced up hours of labor 
were reduced, production declined and was 
gradually overtaken by increased demands 
on the part of those possessed of unac- 
customed buying power, until money be- 
came worthless for the very good reason 
that nothing remained to be bought with it. 

Nothing is clearer to the thinking man 
than the fact that we live by work and not 
by wages, and the corollary of this general 


proposition is that the way out for the. 


laborer—and the only relief from high 
prices without a general lapse into a period 
of depression—lies not in higher wages and 
greater ease but in more work and in in- 
creased production—increased to the point 
at which, as he ought, the seller seeks the 
buyer. Then may the laborer hope to be 
able to buy his own product and pay for it, 
but not before. 

Here also lies the economic consequence 
of standardizing to an eight-hour day, to a 
forty-four or a thirty-hour week, or even to 
a uniform rate of pay for all members of a 
given craft. 

There is no such thing as a peas day. 
Eight hours is far too much for a day’s 
work at certain kinds of employment, but 
in general it is not enough. The world was 
not brought to its present stage of develop- 
ment by any such fallacy as the notion that 


* there is only so much to be done and there- 


fore we must organize to make the work go 
around. 

Our fathers worked as the farmer works. 
They, like him, followed the old-fashioned 
slogan “‘ Make hay while the sun shines.” 
The farmer learned long ago that if he 


ignored this law of Nature he would go 


without fodder, and he harbors no delu- 
sions about what constitutes a day’s work 
when planting is to be done at critical and 
brief periods and harvests are to be gath- 
ered between showers. 

Our fathers followed this same principle 
in developing this country, whether on the 
farm, in the shop or on the railroad grade, 
where with plow, teams and dump scrapers 
they laid most of the roadbeds of the United 
States after harvest and at other odd times 
and seasons, working as they did upon the 
farms from sun to sun. And they were 
vastly happier then in getting things done 
than are we, their descendants, who are 
more interested in wages than in results, 
and who came into the fruits of their labor 
by inheritance, yet are failing to reap the 
full benefits by reason of our foolish mod- 
ern standards about work, based on the 
notion that labor is a curse to be avoided, 
not a privilege to be utilized. 


Unnecessary Labor 


Go anywhere over the country with the 
question, What are we doing with our in- 
heritance? and the answer is that with all 
our modern improvements, the result of 
scientific knowledge and inventive genius, 
installed at enormous outlay of capital, yet 
at many points, as in railroading, we are 
scarcely keeping up repairs and making 
good the depreciation on improvements 
installed by our fathers in the days when 
labor meant work and men worked for 
what labor could achieve in tangible re- 
sults, like clearings, ditches, railroad grades 
and private or public buildings. 

The half day off has become a supposed 
necessity for everybody, young and old 
and quite regardless of what is to be done 
with the time. Yet a half day off each 
week is a loss of over 8 per cent of the 
time, or a good round profit upon any en- 
terprise, and this is of some consequence to 
the young fellow getting a start. Not only 
that, but the great mass of people would 
accomplish more and be better off physi- 
cally as well as financially if they would 
work continuously for most of the year and 
then take time enough off to mean some- 
thing, rather than to fritter away good 
profits week by week in ways that produce 
nothing notable and, as often as not, amount 


to little else than mild dissipation of time, 
which is the stuff that life is made of. 
Not only that, but men work easiest and 
most effectively when they keep them- 
selves physically and mentally fit by work- 
ing not half the time but every day. In 
this the writer speaks from long personal 
experience in physical labor, and as one 
who knows the workman’s pace as compared 
with the injunction to keep moving. 

Quite unmindful of the inevitable results, 
but with a perfectly laudable desire to help 
the under dog to make a living, industry 
everywhere has been burdened with akilling 
overload of unnecessary labor, those who 
made and enforced the rules not seeming 
to realize that the consequences, like every- 
body’s chickens, will always come home to 
roost. 

For example, when labor adopts rules 
requiring three men to do the work that 
could perfectly well be performed by two, 
the purpose is to provide the third man 
with a job by forcing the public to employ 
him. But the effect is to increase the cost 
of production 50 per cent at that point, or 
the equivalent of six or eight good profits. 
For this overload does not come out of the 
profits of the company, but is added to 
the production costs, and, being added at 
the very point of origin, it becomes at once 
a base for additional outlay and therefore 
profit on the part of every man who handles 
the product from factory on to consumer. 
In this way the initial overload in produc- 
tion becomes multiplied many times before 
it reaches the consumer. Therefore when 
the laborer goes into the retail market he 
often finds himself unable to buy his own 
product; nor will the remedy be found in 
higher wages. The remedy must be found 
in putting that third man at really useful 
and productive labor—that is, in making 
something else that the world wants, and 
enough of it to sell at a price that the world 
can afford to pay. It would be cheaper to 
support this third man by charity than as 
an idle wheel in industry, and not much 
more demoralizing to him. 


A Blinded Policy 


But this is not the full result of over- 
loading with useless and nonproductive 
labor, The company probably has all it 
can do, especially in slack times, to get 
contracts in competition with the cheap 
labor of the world to keep the factory con- 
tinuously busy and everybody employed. 
Clearly the business will fail to get contracts 
if it carries many of these useless over- 
loads, and in proportion as it fails to sell 
its goods in the competitive markets of 
the world, in that proportion will all those 
men run the risk of being thrown out of 
employment by the necessary closing down 
of the factory. 

And finally one of the results of pushing 
the campaign for increased wages to the 
upper limit of what can be forced from the 
industry is to secure such a real advantage 
over other forms of employment as to 
attract greater numbers to that particular 
job than can possibly be employed. The 
result is disastrous by producing an over- 
load that of necessity throws a good part 
of the people out of employment. 

The conspicuous example of this blinded 
policy at the present is the mining industry, 
in which the rates of pay have been forced 
to a figure so out of all proportion to the 
income enjoyed in neighboring enterprise— 
farming, for example, in the soft-coal re- 
gion—that men have been drawn from the 
farms until crops have rotted for want of 
laborers to harvest them at the very mo- 
ment when the mines were double manned 
and miners on half-time employment under 
conditions that made the consumer support 
two miners to do the work of one, and each 
at double wages, while both claimed to be 
on the verge of distress. 

So again does the fallacy of overloading a 
productive industry defeat its own purpose, 
and miners went out on a nation-wide 
strike upon an issue that is economically 
impossible, especially when it is remem- 
bered that farmers in the same region are 
obliged to go without necessary labor in 
order to farm the land economically, and 
these same men, originally drawn from the 
land in many cases, refuse to work at any- 
thing like what the farmer can hope to get 
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"3 A machine, capable of adjustment to any 
+ human stroke, governed by a falling weight 
(not a spring), with perfect “follow-thru” and 
exactly-measured force expended in each stroke. 


The Serious Business of 
Making Good Golf Balls 


Bedded in concrete on the grounds of Fort Dunlop, 
Birmingham, England, is a patented driving machine— 
one of the many devices used in maintaining and improving 
the qualities of Dunlop golf balls. 





Dunlop 162 


The best ball to play 
with. Smaller size. 


85c. 


The ground in front of the driving machine is measured 
off in a manner similar to the field of a long-range gun. 
Accurate experiments, many times repeated, have given 
Dunlop engineers invaluable data on all the important 
things that affect the flight of golf balls—depth of mark- 
ings, resiliencies of core and winding, arc-of-flight tenden- 
cies, distance factors and shape-retaining qualities. 





Dunlop “D’’ 
The most durable 
ball to play with. 
Medium size. 


85c. 


Improved processes and long experience in the manufac- 
ture of golf balls have put into the Dunlop many extra 
items of value that benefit the player during all stages of 
the game. In price, the best grade of Dunlops is only 
slightly in excess of domestic brands and is less than most 
imported balls. The Dunlop Warwick (really much 
superior to the average ball) sells for 70c. 





Dunlop Magnum 


The easiest ball to 
play with. Large size. 


“ta Dunlops can be obtained thru your usual source of supply. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining them, we will 
appreciate it as a favor if you will write us direct. We'll 
do what we can to see that your needs are supplied. 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 













GOLF BALL SALES 


Dunlop Warwick DEPARTMENT 
The cheapest of geod 17 East 42nd St. NewYork, N.Y. 


Medium size. 


70c. 


PHYSICAL LABORATORY a 
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Actual trajectories are compared from time to time, in physical 
laboratory, determining the height of the balt at 5 positions during 


its flight. The carry and deviation of the ball (in feet) as well as 
its “run” after striking the ground are also measured. 
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Pictured here are some of the artists appearing in 
Conn Radio Concerts. Above—FrankWestphal’s 
Rainbow Garden Orchestra, Chicago 








Brass Choir 
San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra 


THIRD OF NATIONAL SERIES 
Friday Evening, May 19 


Geek tadio concerts have taken the nation by 
storm! Our programs of March 17 and April 
14 by America’s leading dance orchestras and 
nationally famed soloists have occasioned universal 
admiration for Conn enterprise. 


Isham Jones, Joseph Smith, Frank Westphal, Hal Nichols, 
D.C. Rosebrook and their orchestras have already played; 
Benne Henton, Charles Randall, John Leick, Mabel Keith 
Leick and Fred Tait have given solos. More of their calibre 
are to appear. 


Travelers on shipboard 1500 miles from the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, people in Northern Canada and in 
Central America will enjoy the same music which will be 
heard throughout the United States May 19. 


Think of it—Conn Ltd. is entertaining people by 
wireless a quarter of the way around the globe 


May 19 programs will be broadcasted from: 


New York, Station WJZ; Pittsburgh, Station KDKA; 

San Francisco, Station KDN; New Orleans, Station WAAB; 

Detroit, Station WWJ; Denver, Station ZAF; 

Chicago, Station KYW; Kansas City, Sweeney Station; 
Seattle, Wash., Station KGB 


Conn dealers are entertaining at radiophone concerts. 
Watch for local announcements. 
Write to Conn Ltd. now for new saxophone book; FREE. 


Tells why the Conn is the world’s finest, choice of the 
famous artists on the radio programs. 


536 Conn Building C. G. CONN, ETM DY. Elkhart, Indiana 
Agencies in All Large Cities 


Conn New York Co., 233-5-7 W. 47th St. | Conn Chicago Co., 62 E. Van Buren St. 
Conn Detroit Co., 243 E. GrandjRiver Ave. Conn Seattle Co., 1609 Third Ave. 
Conn New Orleans Co., 317 Baronne St. 

Conn Portland Co., 127 Tenth St. 
Conn Cleveland Co., 1220 Huron Road 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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for his labor. Under these conditions it is 
economic suicide to declare industrial war 
under ‘the slogan of “A living wage’’ from 
the standpoint of a double-manned indus- 
try loaded with idle ballast. 

So insistent has organized labor been 
in getting a living wage, so sympathetic 
has the public been, so powerless the em- 
ployer, and, until now, so insistent has 
the purchaser been to spend his money that 
the managers of our manufacturing, mining 
and transportation enterprises, rather than 
wrangle interminably over all these ob- 
structions to business, have adopted quite 
generally the gentle art of passing it on to 
the consumer. 

It has amounted to a kind of quasi con- 
spiracy between labor and capital, and as 
long as prices were constantly rising the 
system was bound to work. As one con- 
tractor frankly expressed to his neighbor: 
“We don’t care; we simply pass it on to 
you, the consumer, cost-plus fashion. You 
are the one that gets it in the neck. Weare 
following the lines of peace and least resist- 
ance, and if anybody raises a rough-house 
you are the one that will have to do it.” 

And that is what the consumer is going 
to do, now that the period of deflation has 
set in and every value is shrinking upon 
the hands of every man that holds it even 
overnight or attempts to handle it in the 
ordinary way cf trade. A third of our con- 
sumers are farmers, whose products enjoy 
no possibility of the overload that capital 
and organized labor have between them 
put upon almost every other form of enter- 
prise, and this third is pretty well out of the 
markets until business, which is capital and 
labor combined, gets reasonable and un- 
loads some of its unnecessary burdens. 


Twin Follies at Work 


This is one angle of the situation, and the 
other is that, outside of farmers, the great 
mass of the buying public is made up of 
the very same people whom we denominate 
as labor in all discussions concerning pro- 
duction. That is to say, to a very large 
extent the laborer is his own consumer, and 
when the employer seems to agree with 
him to pass it on to the consumer he is in 
reality tossing it back to the laborer, like 
two boys playing catch; only in this case 
the ball is a boomerang, for oftener than 
not the laborer meets his own product in 
the market and must needs turn his back 
upon it, which is but another way of saying 
that to this extent he is forced to destroy 
the market for the products of his own 
industry. 

And that is the way in which these twin 
follies, “‘A living wage’”’ and “Pass it on to 
the consumer,” have operated to destroy 
some of our most important industries, and 
to cripple others, to the great distress of 
everybody in both cases. 

For example, the building trades are 
practically extinct because capital will not 
invest at prohibitive costs, while rents are 
burdensome because of shortage of hous- 
ing, and carpenters and masons and lathers 
and plasterers and plumbers walk the streets 
for odd jobs at common labor—skilled 
workmen who ought to be building homes 
at reasonable rates, as would be the case if 
everyone would work exactly as he would 
were he building a house for himself and 
needed to get it done before winter sets in, 
as was the case with our pioneer forefathers. 


PHOTO. BY HERBERT W, GLEASON, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Transportation is absurdly overloaded, 
as any traveler can see who observes a 
maintenance-of-way gang as it keeps movy- 
ing but accomplishes little else that is 
visible. It stirs a farmer all up on the in- 
side to see such work and to know that he 
has to pay for it every time he markets a 
bushel of wheat or a pound of meat. It 
will stir everybody up when he comes fully 
to realize the way in which these matters 
turn the cheap wheat and cheap meat of 
the farm into expensive food for the labor- 
er’s table when all the chickens have come 
home to roost. 

The burden of dead India is its caste 
system. How many know that it had its 
roots in craftsmen’s guilds, and that, quite 
in addition to overload, we are sowing the 
seeds of it in this country every time a 
craftsman refuses to work without a helper, 
refuses to perform certain portions of his 
own trade because that belongs to the 
helper, or bends to rules that require him 
not to touch a saw, for example, if his 
union card reads “plumber’’? 


The Three Stonecutters 


We talk about equality now, but these 
things cannot go on for many- generations 
before they will pass from a financial and 
economic to a social and even religious 
demarcation between the various trades— 
castes —into which society will speedily 
become hopelessly stratified by the very 
influences now militantly operative. 

It is a time to talk less about our rights 
and our liberties, and more about our re- 
sponsibilities and our opportunities. It is 
a time for internal peace and for vision if 
our kind of civilization is to build a worthy 
structure on the foundation that has been 
so worthily laid, and we must stop talking 
so much about Washington and Lincoln 
until we set our industrial house so well in 
order that we can prove to ourselves at 
least that we are capable of governing our- 
selves and meeting our ordinary necessities. 
Then perhaps we shall be able really to 
take care of an advancing civilization. 

A good deal is said by the agitator about 
industrial slavery. But is a man a slave 
simply because he is busy? Is the hunter 
after a good supper to be counted a slave? 
Are the birds building nests and the man 
building himself a home to be counted as 
slaves because they are working early and 
late? Is a farmer a slave to his job or to 
anybody when he is up early to plant while 
the season is on or wears out the daylight 
to harvest what his industry has produced? 
Is the wife a slave to her husband as she 
labors by his side, or to her children as she 
meets their multitudinous needs or watches 
all night by the bedside when the fever is 
on? Is anybody aslave when he works at a 
job he loves? No, there is the test. Do we 
love the job or hate it? Freedom and 
slavery lie not in the job, but in the atti- 
tude toward the job. 

The story goes that three stonecutters 
were at work in the yards. The philosopher 
passed along and asked each the same ques- 
tion: What are you doing? “I’m gettin’ 
seven dollars a day,”’ replied the first. “I’m 
cutting this stone, as you see,” replied the 
second. “We are building a cathedral,” 
the third answered. 

Which one of these three men will be 
most nearly typical of the American citizen 
one hundred years from now? 





Wreckage of Forest on Shores of Jackson's Lake, Wyoming 
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ORDINARY EGG-SHELL FINISH WHITE PAINT 


Paint surfaces photographed under a_ powerful 
microscope—each magnified to the same high degree. 
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BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


Hidden from human eyes— 
revealed by the microscope 





































In the home of ‘‘Life Savers” 
One of the many food product al 
plants in which Barreled Sun- oN eo 
light keeps walls white and DPSS 
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Hotel McAllister 
Miami, Fla. 


Where the lustrous wash- 
able surface of Barreled 
Sunlight has been found 
the most satisfactory coat- 
ing for bathroom walls 

























Save the surfaceand = 


you save all Bint ¥ Veni ¢ 


A store interior that can be kept 
light and clean— painted with 
Barreled Sunlight 
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The real reason why paint 
collects dirt 


The unusual photographs reproduced 
above reveal facts of vital importance 
to everyone who buys white paint for 
interior use. 

They show clearly why ordinary 
flat or egg-shell finish white paints 
collect dust and dirt. 

To the naked eye these paints 
present a smooth, even appearance. 
Under the high-power microscope they 
are shown to be rough to a startling 
degree. In every square inch of their 
surface are innumerable tiny pores. 

That is why such paints catch and 
hold dust and dirt. That is why fre- 
quent repainting becomes necessary 
if a clean white appearance is to be 
maintained. 

Notice in the third circle the photo- 
graph of Barreled Sunlight. Even 
when magnified to this high degree 
the surface of this paint is smooth 
and even. 

This unbroken surface resists dirt— 
it offers no lodging place for dust par- 





ticles. It can be washed clean like 
tile—even after years of service. 

That is why Barreled Sunlight is 
being used today in buildings of every 
description—apartment houses, office 
buildings, stores, hotels, schools, in- 
dustrial plants, etc. Ideal also for 
woodwork throughout the home and 
for the walls of bathroom, kitchen, 
laundry and closets. 

Made by the exclusive Rice Process, 
Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to 
remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel applied under the 
same conditions. It is easy to apply. 
Flows readily and leaves no brush 
marks. Comes ready mixed in cans 
from half-pint to five-gallon size— 
barrels and half-barrels. 


When painting over an unpainted surface 
use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. If your 
dealer does not carry Barreled Sunlight, 
communicate with us for name of nearest 
distributor. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and matin offices 
8 DUDLEY ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York—350 Madison Ave. 
Chicago—417 South Dearborn St. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell St. 


And 50 other distributing points in the United States 
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Get the Free Book of 
Kitchen Plans 


Before you build or remodel, get 
“The Kitchen Plan Book”—showing 
model step-saving kitchen plans se- 
lected from 343 drawings submitted in 
competition by leading architects and 
architectural draughtsmen. 


The drawings shown here are repro- 
duced from this book. They illustrate 
the thoroughness with which each plan 
is presented, showing not only the floor 
plan, but a perspective view and de- 
tailed elevation of each wall. 


A postal to Hoosier Manufacturing 
Company, 522 Maple Street, Newcas- 
tle, Indiana—saying “Send me the 
Kitchen Plan Book,”’ brings it FREE. 
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Is Your Kitchen Work Wearing You Out? 


Actual tests prove that even inthe so-called ““modern’’ kitchen you take miles 


of useless steps each day. 


You are forced to stand on your feet for hours—when you ought to be sit- 
ting down. Your nerves are kept on edge by a host of petty worries—when 
you ought to be enjoying yourself — relaxed—in an easy chair. 


Hoosier Will Make Your 
Work Easier 

Many Hoosier owners tell us that while they 
thought they had ‘“‘easy”’ kitchens before they 
bought the Hooster—they now see that they 
were actually wasting hours of time each day. 

No woman can possibly realize the amount of 
useless standing, walking and lifting she is forced 
to do, until she actually uses the Hoosier in her 
own home. 

This statement is proved true by the two 
million women who formerly worked as hard as 
you do—but who have won freedom from their 
most trying kitchen drudgery by means of the 
Hoosier. 


There is No Substitute for 
the Hoosier 
Do not make the mistake of thinking that 
built-in cases and cupboards can take the place 
of the Hoosier. It is true that extra storage 
space is necessary in every kitchen—but built-in 
equipment is never so effective as when used in 
connection with the Hoosier. 
Hoosier owners know that the Hoosier will 
save more work and worry than any other kitchen 
equipment you could buy or build. 


They know that the Hoosier is equipped with 
exclusive, patented labor-saving conveniences— 
which can not be duplicated at any price. And 
that these conveniences enable you to do your 
work more quickly—and with less effort. 


A Hoosier Model for Every Kitchen 


No matter what kind of a kitchen you now 
have—there is a Hoosier to fit it. Special Hoo- 
s1eRS have been designed for the smallest kitchen 
of the coziest apartment. Some even fit in under 
the kitchen window. All will save work and worry 
—time and energy. Go to your Hooster dealer 
and select the Hoosier which best fits your needs. 


Buy the Hoosier on Liberal Terms 
—You’ll Never Miss the Money 


Why not join the ranks of the women who do 
their work the easy way? Quit being a kitchen 
drudge. You can afford the Hoosier now. Every 
day you do without it, you pay an unnecessary 
toll in needless work and worry. 

By our liberal payment plan Hoosier pays for 
itself by making your work easier—long before 
you pay for it. Write for illustrated folder. Let 
us tell you how to get the Hoosier on such lib- 
eral terms that you will never miss the money. 


May 13,1922 





THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Main Orrice: 522 Maple Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Brancues: Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
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trail, down at Bridger? Had a new route 
over the Humboldt Basin been found, or 
something of that sort? How could that 
be? If so, it must be rough and needing 
work in places, else why the need for so 
many shovels? 

But maybe the emigrants themselves 
knew about these singular matters, or 
would when they had read their letters. 
Yes, of course, the Missouri movers had 
left a lot of letters, some for their folks 
back East next year maybe, but some for 
people in the train. Banion, Woodhull— 
had they left any word? Why, yes, both 
of them. The trader smiled. One each. To 
the same person, yes. Well, lucky girl! 
But that black horse, now—the Nez Perces 
would give a hundred ponies for him. But 
he wouldn’t trade. A sour young man. But 
Woodhull, now, the one with the wagons, 
talked more. And they each had left a 
letter for the same girl! And this was Miss 
Molly Wingate? Well, the trader did not 
blame them! 

These American girls! They were like 
roses to the old traders, cast away this life- 
time out here in the desert. 

News? Why, yes, no train ever came 
through that did not bring news and get 
news at old Fort Hall—and so on. 

The inclosure of the old adobe fur-trading 
post was thronged by the men and women 
of the Wingate train. Molly Wingate at 
first was not among them. She sat, chin on 
her hand, on a wagon tongue in the en- 
campment, looking out over the blue-gray 
desert to the red-and-gold glory of the sink- 
ing sun. Her mother came to her and 
placed in her lap the two letters, stood 
watching her. 

“One from each,” said she sententiously, 
and turned away. 

The girl’s face paled as she opened the 
one she had felt sure would find her again, 
somewhere, somehow. It said: 


Dearest: I write to Molly Wingate, because 
and only because I know she still is Molly 
Wingate. It might be kinder to us both if I did 
not write at all but went my way and left it all 
to time and silence. I found I could not. 

There will be no other woman, in all my life, 
for me. I cannot lay any vow on you. If I 
could, if I dared, I would say ‘‘Wait for a year, 
wae J pray for a year—and God help us 

oth.’ 

As you know, I now have taken your advice. 
Bridger and I are joined for the California ad- 
venture. If the gold is there, as Carson thinks, 
I may find more fortune than I have earned. 
More than I could earn you gave me—when I 
was young. That was two months ago. Now 
IT am old. 

Keep the news of the gold, if it can be kept, 
as long as you can. No doubt it will spread 
from other sources, but so far as I know—and 
thanks only to you—I am well ahead of any 
other adventurer from the East this season, 
and, as you know, winter soon will seal the trails 
against the followers. Next year, 1849, will 
be the big rush, if it all does not flatten. 

I can think of no one who can have shared 
our secret. Carson will be East by now, but he 
is a government man, and close of mouth with 
strangers. Bridger, I am sure—for the odd 
reason that he worships you—will tell no one 
else, especially since he shares profits with me, 
if I survive and succeed. One doubt only rests 
in my mind. At his post I talked with Bridger, 
and he told me he had a few other bits of gold 
that Carson had given him at Laramie. He 
looked for them but had lost them. He sus- 
pected his Indian women, but he knew nothing. 
Of course, it would be one chance in a thousand 
that anyone would know the women had these 
things, and even so no one could tell where the 
gold came from, because not even the women 
would know that; not even Bridger does, ex- 
actly; not even I myself. 

In general I am headed for the valley of the 
Sacramento. I shall work north. Why? Be- 
cause that will be toward Oregon! 

I write as though I expected to see you again, 
as though I had a right to expect or hope for 
that. It is only the dead young man, Will 
Banion, who unjustly and wrongly craves and 
calls out for the greatest of all fortune for a 
man—who unfairly and wrongly writes you 
now, when he ought to remember your word, 
to go to a land far from you, to forget you and 
to live down his past. Ah, if I could! Ah, if I did 
not love you! 

But being perhaps about to die, away from 
you, the truth only must be between you and 
me. And the truth is I never shall forget you. 
The truth is I love you more than anything else 
and everything else in all the world. 

I were in other ways what the man of your 
choice should be, would this truth have any 
weight with you? I do not know and I dare not 
ask. Reason does tell me how selfish it would 
be to ask you to hold in your heart a memory 
and not a man, That is for me to do—to have 
a memory, and not you. But my memory never 
can content me. 
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THE COVERED WAGON 


(Continued from Page 21) 


It seems as though time had been invented 
so that, through all its eons, our feet might run 
in search, one for the other—to meet, where? 
Well, we did meet—for one instant in the un- 
counted ages, there on the prairie. Well, if ever 
you do see me again you shall say whether I 
have been, indeed, tried by fire, and whether 
it has left me clean—whether I am a man and 
not a memory. 

That I perhaps have been a thief, stealing 
what never could be mine, is my great agony 
now. But I love you. Good-by. 

WILLIAM Hays BANION. 


To MARGARET WINGATE, 
Fort Hall, in Oregon. 


For an hour Molly sat, and the sun sank. 
The light of the whole world died. 

The other letter 
rested unopened until 
later, when she broke 
the seal and read by the 
light of a sagebrush fire. 
She frowned. Could it 
be that in the provi- 
dence of God she once 
had been within one de- 
liberate step of marry- 
ing Samuel Payson 
Woodhull? 


My Darling Molly: 
This I hope finds you well 
after the hard journey 
from Bridger to Hall. 

They call it Cruel to 
keep a Secret from a 
Woman. Ifso, I have been 
Cruel, though only in 
Poor pay for your Cruelty 
to me. I have had a Se- 
cret—and thisisit: Ihave 
left for California from 
this Point and shall not 
go to Oregon. I have learned of Gold in the 
State of California, and have departed to that 
State in the hope of early Success in Achieving 
a Fortune. So far as I know, I am the First to 
have this news of Gold, unless a certain man 
whose name and thought I execrate has by his 
Usual dishonesty fallen on the same informa- 
tion. If so, we two may meet where none can 
Interfear. 

I do not know how long I may be in Cali- 
fornia, but be Sure I go for but the one purpose 
of amassing a Fortune for the Woman I love. 
I never have given you Up and never shall. 
Your Promise is mine and our Engagement 
never has been Broken, and the Mere fact that 
accident for the time Prevented our Nuptials 
by no means shall ever mean that we shall not 
find Happy Consumation of our most Cherished 
Desire at some later Time. 

I confidently Hope to arrive in Oregon a 
rich man not later than one or two years from 
Now. Waitfor me. Iammad with out you and 
shall count the Minutes until then when I can 
take you in my Arms and Kiss you a thousand 
Times. Forgive me; I have not Heretofore 
told you of these Plans, but it was best not and 
it was for You. Indeed you are so much in my 
Thought, my Darling, that each and Every- 
thing I do is for You and You only. 

No more at present then, but should Oppor- 
tuenity offer I shall get word to you addressed 
to Oregon City which your father said was his 
general Desstination, it being my own present 
purpose Ulltimately to engage in the Practice of 
law either at that Point or the settlement of 
Portland which I understand is not far Below. 
With my Means, we should soon be Hand- 
somely Settled. 

May God guard you on the Way Thither and 
believe me, Darling, with more Love than I 
shall be ever able to Tell and a Thousand 
Kisses. Your Affianced and Impatient Lover, 

SAML Payson WOODHULL. 


The little sagebrush fire flared up brightly 
for an instant as Molly Wingate dropped 
one of her letters on the embers. 
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ss \ K J HAT’S wrong with the people, Cale?” 

demanded Jesse Wingate of his stout- 
hearted associate, Caleb Price. The sun 
was two hours high, but not all the break- 
fast fires were going. Men were moody, 
truculent, taciturn, as they went about 
their duties. 

Caleb Price bit into his yellow beard as 
he gazed down the irregular lines of the 
encampment. 

“Do you want me to tell you the truth, 
Jesse?”’ 

“Why, yes!” 

“Well, then, it seems to me the truth is 
that this train has lost focus.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“T don’t know that I’m right—don’t 
know I can make my guess plain. Of course, 
every day we lay up, the whole train goes 
to pieces. The thing to do is to go a little 
way each day—get into the habit. You 
can’t wear out a road as long as this one by 
spurts—it’s steady does it. 





Robert Kelsey 


“But I don’t think that’s all. The mam 
trouble is one that I don’t like to hint to 
you, especially since none of us can help it.” 

“Out with it, Cale!” 

“The trouble is, the people don’t think 
they’ve got a leader.” 

Jesse Wingate colored above his beard. 

“That’s pretty hard,’”’ said he. 

“T know it’s hard, but I guess it’s the 
truth. You and I and Hall and Kelsey— 
we're accepted as the chief council. But 
there are four of us, and all this country is 
new to all of us. The men now are like a 
bunch of cattle ready to stampede. They’re 
nervous, ready to jump at anything. Wrong 
way, Jesse. They ought to be as steady as 

any of the trains that 

have gone across; 1843, 

when the Applegates 
* crossed; 1846, when the 

Donners went — every 

year since. Our folks— 

well, if you ask me, I 

think they’re scared.” 

“That’s hard, Cale!” 
“Yes, hard for me to 
say to you, with your 
wife sad and your girl 


yes, it’s hard. Harder 
still since we both know 
it’s your own personal 
matter—this quarrel of 
those two young men, 
which I don’t need ex- 
plain. That’s at the 
bottom of the train’s 
uneasiness.”’ 

“Well, they’ve both 
gone now.” 

“Yes, both. If half of the both were 
here now you’d see the people quiet. Oh, 
you can’t explain leadership, Jesse! Some 
have it, most don’t. He had. We know he 
had. I don’t suppose many of those folks 
ever figured it out, or do now. But they’d 
fall in, not knowing why. 

“As it is, I’ll admit, there seems to be 
something in the air. They say birds know 
when an earthquake is coming. I feel un- 
easy myself, and don’t know why. I started 
for Oregon. I don’t know why. Do you 
suppose HY 

The speculations of either man ceased 
as both caught sight of a little dust cloud 
far off across the sage, steadily advancing 
down the slope. 

“Hum! And who’s that, Jesse?’’ com- 
mented the Ohio leader. “Get your big 
glass, Jesse.” 

Wingate went to his wagon and returned 
with the great telescope he sometimes 
used, emblem of his authority. 

“One man, two packs,” said he pres- 
ently. “All alone so far as I can see. He’s 
Western enough—some post trapper, I 
suppose. Rides like an Indian and dressed 
like one, but he’s white, because he has a 
beard.” 

“Let me see.” Price took the glass. ‘‘He 
looks familiar! See if you don’t think it’s 
Jim Bridger. What’s he coming for—two 
hundred miles away from his own post?” 

It was Jim Bridger, as the next hour 
proved, and why he came he himself was 
willing to explain after he had eaten and 
smoked. 

“T camped twelve mile back,” said he, 
“‘an’ pushed in this mornin’. I jest had a 
idee I’d sornter over in here, see how ye 
was gittin’ along. Is your hull train made 
here?” 

“No,” Wingate answered. “The Mis- 
souri wagons are ahead.” 

“Ts Woodhull with ye?” 

“e No.” 

““Whar’s he at?” 

“We don’t know. Major Banion and 
Jackson, with a half dozen packs, no wag- 
ons, have given up the trip. They’ve split 
off for California—left their wagons.” 

“And so has Sam Woodhull, huh?” 

“‘We suppose so. That’s the word. He 
took about fifteen wagons with him. That’s 
why we look cut down.” 

“Rest of ye goin’ on through, huh?” 

“T am. I hope the others will.” 

“Hit’s three days on to whar the road 
leaves for Californy—on the Raft River. 
Mebbe more’ll leave ye thar, huh?” 

“We don’t know. We hope not. I hear 
the fords are bad, especially the crossing 
of the Snake. This is a big river. My 
people are uneasy about it.” 

“Yes, hit’s bad enough, right often. 
Thar’s falls in them cafions hundreds 0’ 





just now able to sit up— 
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feet high, makin’ a roarin’ ye kin hear forty 
mile, mebbe. The big ford’s erroun’ two 
hunderd mile ahead. That’d make me four 
hunderd mile away from home, an’ four 
hunderd to ride back agin, huh? Is that 
fur enough fer a ol’ man, with snow comin’ 
on soon?” 

“You don’t mean you’d guide us on that 
far? What charge?” 

“T come fer that, mainly. Charge ye? I 
won’t charge ye ‘nothin’... What do ye 
s’pose Jim Bridger’d care ef ye all was 
drownded in the Snake? Ain’t thar plenty 
more pilgrims whar ye all come from? 
Won’t they be out here next year, with 
money to spend with my pardner Vasquez 
an’ me?”’ 

““Then how could we pay you?” 

“Ve kain’t. Whar’s Miss Molly?” 

“You want to see her?”’ 

“Yes, else why’d I ask?” 

““Come,”’ said Wingate, and led the way 
to Molly’s little cart. The girl was startled 
when she saw the old scout, her wide eyes 
asking her question. 

“Mornin’, Miss Molly!’’ he began, his 
leathery face wrinkling in a smile. “Ye 
didn’t expect me, an’ I didn’t neither. I’m 
glad ye’re about well o’ that arrer wound. 
I kerried a arrerhead under my shoulder 
blade sever’l years oncet, ontel Preacher 
Whitman cut hit out. It felt right crawly 
all the time till then. 

“Yes, I jest sorntered up couple hunderd 
mile this mornin’, Miss Molly, to see how 
ye all was gettin’ along—one thing er an- 
other.” 

Without much regard to others, he now 
led Molly a little apart and seated her on 
the sage beside him. 

“Will Banion and Bill Jackson has went 
on to Californy, Miss Molly,” said he. 
““You know why.” 

Mollie nodded. 

“You'd orto! You told him.’’ 

sess 1-did.” 

“Tknow. Himan’ mehada talk. Owin’ 
you an’ me all he’ll ever make, he allowed 
to pay nothin’! Which is, admittin’ he 
loves you, he don’t take no advice, to finish 
that weddin’ with another man subster- 
tuted. ‘No,’ says he, ‘I kain’t marry her, 
because I love her!’ says he. Now, that’s 
crazy. Somethin’ deep under that, Miss 
Molly.” 

“Let’s not talk about it, please.” 

“Allright. Let’s talk erbout Sam Wood- 
hull, huh?” 

“cc No!” F 

‘Then mebbe I’d better be goin’, I 
know you don’t want to talk erbout me!” 
His wrinkling smile said he had more to 


tell. 

“Miss Molly,” said he at last, ““I mout 
as well tell ye. Sam Woodhull is on the 
way after Will Banion. He’s like enough 
picked out a fine bunch o’ horse thiefs to go 
erlong with him. He knows somethin’ 
erbout the gold—I jest found out how. 

“Ye see, some men ain’t above shinin’ 
up to a Injun womern even, such bein’ 
mebbe lonesome. Sam Woodhull wasn’t. 
He seed one 0’ my fam’ly wearin’ a shiny 
thing on her neck. Hit were a piece o’ gold 
Kit give me atter I give you mine. He 
trades the womern out o’ her necklace—fer 
all o’ two pesos, Mexican. But she not 
talkin’ Missoury, an’ him not talkin’ Sho- 
shone, they don’t git fur on whar the gold 
come from. 

“‘She done told him she got hit from me, 
but he don’t say a word to me erbout that; 
he’s too wise. But she did tell him how 
Will Banion gits some mules an’ packs 0’ me. 
From then, plain guessin’, he allows to 
watch Banion. 

“My womern keeps sayin’—not meanin’ 


| no harm—thet thar’s plenty more neck- 


laces in Cal’for, because she’s heard me an’ 
Banion say that, word, ‘Californy.’ 

“Slim guessin’ hit were, Miss Molly, but 
enough fer a man keen as Sam, that’s not 
His plan was to watch 
whar the packs went. He knowedef Banion 
went to Oregon he’d not use packs. 

“Huh! Fine time he’ll have, follerin’ 
that boy an’ them mules with wagons! I’m 
easier when I think o’ that. Because, Miss 
Molly, ef them two does meet away from 
friends o’ both thar’s goin’ to be trouble, 
an’ trouble only o’ one kind.” 

Again Molly Wingate nodded, pale and 
silent. 

“Well, a man has to take keer o’ his own 
self,” went on Bridger. “‘But that ain’t all 
ner most what brung me here 

“What was it then?” deearcon Molly. 
“A long ride?” 

“Yeh. Eight hunderd mile out an’ back, 
ef I see ye across the Snake, like I allow I’ d 
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better do. I’m doin’ hit fer you, Miss 
Molly. I’m ol’ an’ ye’re young; I’ma wild 
man an’ ye’re one o’ God’s wimmin. But 
I had sisters oncet—white they was, like 
you. So the eight hunderd mile is light. 
But thet ain *t why I come, neither, or all 
why, yit.” 

What is it then you want to tell me? 
Is it about—him?’ 

Bridger nodded. ‘“‘Yes. The only trou- 
ble is, I don’t know what hit is.”’ 

“Now you're foolish!” 

“Shore Iam! Ef I had a few drinks o’ 
good likker mebbe I’d be foolisher—er 
wiser. Leastways, I’d be more like I was 
when I plumb forgot what ’twas Kit Car- 
son said to me when we was spreein’ at 
Laramie. He had somethin’ to do, some- 
thin’ he was goin’ to do, somethin’ I was to 
do fer him, er mebbe so, next season, atter 
he got East an’ got things done he was 
goin’ to do. Ye see, Kit’s in the Army.” 

“Was it about—him?”’ 

“That’s what I kain’t tell. I jest sorn- 
tered over here few hunderd mile to ask ye 
what ye s’pose it is that I’ve plumb fergot, 
me not havin’ the same kind o’ likker right 
now. 

“When me an’ Bill was havin’ a few 
afore he left I was right on the p’int o’ re- 
memberin’ what it was I was fergittin’. I 
don’t make no doubt, ef Kit an’ me er Bill 
an’ me could only meet an’ drink along day 
er so hit’d all come plain to me. But all by 
myself, an’ sober, an’ not sociable with 
Dang Yore Eyes jest now, I sw’ar, I kain’t 
think o’ nothin’. What’ s a girl’ s mind fer 
ef hit hain’t to think o’ things?” 

“Tt was about—him? It was about Kit 
Carson, something he had—was it about 
the gold news?” 

““Mebbe. I don’t know.” 

“Did he—Mr. Banion—say anything?”’ 

“Mostly erbout you, an’ not much. He 
only said ef I ever got any mail to send it to 
the judge in the Willamette settlements.”’ 

Be does expect to come back to Ore- 
gon!” 

“How can I tell? My belief, he’d better 
jump in the Percific Ocean. He’s a damn 
fool, Miss Molly. Efamanloves a womern, 
that’s somethin’ that never orto wait. Yit 
he goes teeterin’ erroun’ like he had from 
now to doomsday to marry the girl which 
he loves too much fer to marry her. That 
makes me sick. Yit he has resemblances 
to a man, too, some ways—faint resem- 
blances, yes. Fer instance, I’ll bet a gun 
flint these here people that’s been hearin’ 
erbout the ford.o’ the Snake’d be a hull lot 
gladder ef they knew Will Banion was 
erlong. Huh?” 

Molly Wingate was looking far away, 
pondering many things. 

“Well, anyways, hit’ s even Stephen fer 
them both two now,” went on Bridger, 
“‘an’ may God perteck the right an’ the 
devil take the hin’mostest. They'll like 
enough both marry Injun wimmin an’ set- 
tle down in Californy. Out o’ sight, out o’ 
mind. Love me little, love me long. Lord 
Lovell, he’s mounted his milk-white steed. 
Farewell, sweet sir, partin’ is such sweet 
sorrer, like ol’ Cap’n Bonneville uster say. 
But o’ all the messes any fool bunch 0’ 
pilgrims ever got inter, this is the worstest, 
an’ hit couldn’t be no worser. 

“Now, Miss Molly, ye’re a plumb diser: 
pintment to me. I jest drapped in to see 
ef ye couldn’t tell me what hit was Kit 
done told me. But ye kain’t. Whar is yer 
boasted superiorness as a womern? 

“But now, me, havin’ did forty mile a 
day over that country yan, I need suste- 
nance, an’ I’m goin’ to see ef ol’ Cap’ 
Grant, the post trader, has ary bit 0” Hud- 
son Bay rum left. Ef he has hit’ S mine, an’ 
ef not, Jim Bridger’ sa liar, an’ that ig say 
deliberate. I’m goin’ to try to git inter 
normal condition enough fer to remember 
a few plain, simple truths, seein’ as you all 
kain’t. Way hit is, this train’s in a hell of a 
fix, an’ hit couldn’t be no worser.”’ 


XXXVIIT 


A Taree news of Jim Bridger’s arrival, and 
the swift rumor that he would serve as 
pilot for the train over the dangerous por- 
tion of the route ahead, spread an instan- 
taneous feeling of relief throughout the 
hesitant encampment at this, the last touch, 
with civilization east of the destination. 
He paused briefly at one or another wagon 
after he had made his own animals com- 
fortable, laughing and jesting in his own in- 
dependent way, enroute to fulfill his promise 
to himself regarding the trader’s rum. 

In most ways the old scout’s wide experi- 
ence gave his dicta value. In one assertion, 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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however, he was wide of the truth, or short 
of it. So far from things being as bad as 
they could be, the rapid events of that same 
morning proved that still more confusion 
was to ensue, and that speedily. 

There came riding into the post from the 
westward a little party of old-time moun- 
tain men, driving their near-spent mounts 
and packs at a speed unusual even in that 
land of vast distances. They were headed 
by a man well known in that vicinity who, 
though he had removed to California since 
the fur days, made annual pilgrimage to 
meet the emigrant trains at Fort Hall in 
order to do proselyting for California, ex- 
tolling the virtues of that land and pictur- 
ing in direct fashion the horrors of the road 
thence to Oregon and the worthlessness of 
Oregon if ever attained. Old Greenwood 
was the only name by which he was known. 
He was an old, old man, past eighty then, 
some said, with a deep blue eye, long white 
hair, a long and unkempt beard and a 
tongue of unparalleled profanity. Hecame 
in now, shouting and singing, as did the men 
of the mountains making the rendezvous 
in the old days. 

‘How, Greenwood? What brings ye 
here so late?’’ demanded his erstwhile 
crony, Jim Bridger, advancing, tin cup in 
hand, to meet him. ‘“‘Light. Eat. Spe- 
cial, drink. How—to the old times!”’ 

“Old times be damned!”’ exclaimed Old 
Greenwood. ‘‘These is new times.”’ 

He lifted from above the chafed hips of 
his trembling horse two sacks of something 
very heavy. 

“How much is this worth to ye?”’ he de- 
manded of Bridger and the trader. ‘‘Have 
ye any shovels? Have ye any picks? 
Have ye flour, meal, sugar—anything?”’ 

“Gold!”’ exclaimed Jim Bridger. ‘Kit 
Carson did not lie! He never did!” 

And they did not know how much this 
was worth. They had no scales for raw 
gold, nor any system of valuation for it. 
And they had no shovels and no pickaxes; 
and since the families had come they now 
had very little flour at Fort Hall. 

But now they had the news! This was 
the greatest news that ever came to old 
Fort Hall—the greatest news America knew 
for many a year, or the world—the news of 
the great gold strikes in California. 

Old Greenwood suddenly ‘broke out, 
‘Have we left the mines an’ come this far 
fer nothin’? I tell ye, we must have sup- 
plies! A hundred dollars fer a pick! A 
hundred dollars fer a shovel! A hundred 
dollars fer a pair o’ blankets! An ounce fer 
a box of .sardines, damn ye! An ounce 
fer half a pound o’ butter! A half ounce 
fer a aig! Anything ye like fer anything 
that’s green! Three hundred fer a gallon 
o’ likker! .A ounce fer a box 0’ pills! Eight 
hundred fer a barrel o’ flour! Same fer 
pork, same fer sugar, same fer coffee! 
Damn yer picayune hides, we’ll show ye 
what prices is! What’s money to us? We 
ean git the pure gold that money’s made 
out of, an’ git it all we want! Hooray fer 
Californy!”’ ' 

He brokeintosong. His comrades roared 
in Homeric chorus with him, passing from 
one to another of the current ditties of the 
mines. They declared in unison, ‘Old 
Grimes is dead, that good old man!’’ Then 
per, swung off to yet another classic bal- 
ad: 


There was an old woman who had three 
sons— 
Joshua, James and John! 
Josh got shot, and Jim got drowned, 
And John got lost and never was found, 
And that was the end of the woman’s three 
sons, 
Joshua, James and John. 


Having finished the obsequies of the 
three sons, not once but many times, they 
went forward with yet another adaptation, 
following Old Greenwood, who stood with 
head thrown back and sang with tones of 
Bashan: 


Oh, then Susannah, don’t you cry fer me! 
I’m goin’ to Californuah, with my wash pan 
on my knee. 


The news of the gold was out! Bridger 
forgot his cups, forgot his friends, hurried 
to Molly Wingate’s cart again. 

“it’s true, Miss Molly!” he cried— 
“truer’n true hitself! Yan’s men just in 
from Californy, an’ they’ve.got two horse- 
loads o’ gold, an’ they say hit’s nothin’— 
they come out fer supplies. They tried to 
stop Will Banion—they did trade some 
with Woodhull. They’re nigh to Humboldt 
by-now-an’ goin’ hard. Miss Molly, gal, 
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he’s in ahead o’ the hull country, an’ got 
six months by hisself! Lord give him luck! 
Hit’ll be winter afore the men back East 
kin know. He’s one year ahead—thanks 
to yer lie to me an’ mine to Kit and Kit’s 
to his general. 

“Gold! Ye kain’t hide hit an’ ye kain’t 
find hit an’ ye kain’t dig hit up an’ ye 
kain’t keep hit down. Miss Molly, gal, I 
like ye, but how I do wisht ye was a man, 
so’s you an’ me could celerbrate this here, 
fitten!”’ 

“Listen!’’ said the girl. 
That’s assembly!”’ 

“Yes, they’ll all be there. Come when 
ye kin. Hell’s a poppin’ now!” 

The emigrants, indeed, deserted their 
wagons, gathering in front of the stockade 
group after group. There was a strange 
scene on the far-flung, unknown, fate- 
ful borderlands of the country Senator 
McDuffie but now had not valued at five 
dollars for the whole. All these now, half- 
way across, and with the ice and snow of 
winter cutting off pursuit for a year, had 
the great news which did not reach publica- 
tion in the press of New York and Balti- 
more until September of 1848. It did not 
attain notice on the floor of Congress until 
December fifth of that year, although this 
was news that went to the very foundation 
of this republic, which, indeed, was to 
prove the means of the perpetuity of this 
republic. 

The drunken hunters in their ragged 
wools, their stained skins, the emigrants in 
their motley garb—come this far they knew 
not why, since men will not admit of des- 
tiny in nations—also knew not that they 
were joying over the death of slavery and 
the life of the Union. They did not know 
that now, in a flash, all the old arguments 
and citations over slavery and secession 
were ancient and of no avail. The wagon- 
ers of the Sangamon, in Illinois, gathered 
here, roistering, did not know that they 
were dancing on the martyr’s grave of 
Lincoln, or weaving him his crown, or buy- 
ing shot and shell for him to win his griev- 
ous ordeal, brother against brother. Yet 
all those things were settled then, beyond 
that range of the Rockies which senators 
had said they would not spend a dollar to 
‘eet “were they no more than ten feet 

ig see 

Even then the Rockies fell. Even then 
the great trains of the covered wagons, 
driven by men who never heard of destiny, 
achieved their places on the unwritten 
scroll of Time. 

The newcomers from beyond the Sierras, 
crazed with their easy fortune, and now 
inflamed yet further by the fumes of alco- 
hol, even magnified the truth, as it then 
seemed. ‘ They spent their dust by the 
handful. They asked for skillets, cooking 
pans, that they could wash more gold. 
They wanted saws, nails, axes, hammers, 
picks. They said they would use the wagon 
boxes for Long Toms. They said if men 
would unite in companies to dam and di- 
vert the California rivers they would lay 
bare ledges of broken gold which would need 
only scooping up. The miners would pay 
anything for labor in iron and wood. They 
would buy any food and all there was 
of it at a dollar a pound. They wanted 
pack horses to cross the Humboldt Desert 
loaded. They would pay any price for men 
to handle horses for a fast and steady 
flight. 


“Our bugle! 


Because, they said, there was no longer | 


any use in measuring life by the old stand- 


ards of value. Wages at four bits a day, a | 


dollar a day, two dollars, the old prices— 


why, no man would work for a half hour ° 
for such return when any minute he might | 
lift twenty dollars in the hollow of an iron | 
spoon. Old Greenwood had panned his five | 


hundred in a day. Men had taken two 
thousand—three—in a week; in a week, 
men, notina year! There could be no wage 
scale at all. Labor was a thing gone-by. 
Wealth, success, ease, luxury was at hand 
for the taking. What a man had dreamed 
for himself he now could have. He could 
overleap all the confining limits of his life, 
and, even if weak, witless, ignorant or in 
despair, throw all that aside in one vast 
bound into attainment and enjoyment. 
Rich? Why should any man remain 
poor? Work? Why should work be known, 
save the labor of picking up pure gold— 
done, finished, delivered at hand to waiting 
and weary humanity? Human cravings 
could no longer exist. Human disappoint- 
ment was a thing no more to be known. 
In California, just yonder, was gold, gold, 
gold! Do you mind—can you think of it, 
men? Gold, gold, gold! The sun had 
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Here, You're at 


Your 


Best 


no matter what you wish to do 


By A TRAVELER 


beePoutier California Sum- 
mer” is an experience that 
you, perhaps, have yet to enjoy. 
I have enjoyed many since I 
first heard of their almost un- 
believable attractions. Ninety 
nights in June, July and August 
under blankets is the rule. 


A friend once amazed me 
with that statement. I had 
never been to California. But 
I travel widely, and once went 
there—to see for myself. 


I’ve spent seven summers 
there since then. 


In no other land are there so 
many different diversions and 
strange sights. And nowhere 
else, it seems, do you fee/ as 
you do here. 


You’re at your best in golf and 
every other sport. It’s in the air. 
And there’s interesting, change wher- 
ever you may turn. 


Lunch on a great desert like Sahara. 
Dinner that evening in a famous res- 
taurant in one of the world’s large 
cities. The same evening, a visit to 
the seashore. 


4,000 miles of paved highways, 
smooth as city streets, to take you 
to these places. 


You fish in mountain lakes or 
streams, rest at mountain camps, ride 
horseback over wild trails, bathe at 
a seashore resort at the foot of a 
mountain range. 


Such is this great summer play- 
ground from end to end. 





Stupendous hundred-mile views are 
everywhere on clear days from many 
points. 


And all these diversions within a 
radius of a hundred-mile drive over 
perfect roads. , 


Add these attractions to an ideal 
summer climate—warm days and 
nights that are rea//y cool and you 
have not an imaginary summer won- 
derland, as this may seem, but one 
in fact. 

Southern California is America’s 
ideal summer as well as winter resort. 
Average mean temperature: June, 66 
degrees; July, 70 degrees; August, 
71 degrees; September, 69 degrees.— 
The 44-year record of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. 


Summer? An amazing summer- 
land—you’ll never spend a more de- 
lightful, restful, interesting summer 
anywhere. Best of all, you’ll have 
this complete change! And in that 
feature is the rea/ value of vacations. 

Ask any railroad ticket office for 
further information, or mail coupon 
below. 


Special, low-rate, round trip 
fares beginning May 15th—No 
more War Tax. 


Plan now for this summer. Let the 
family have this great change and 
great trip. 


All-Year Club of Southern 
California 
Dept. M-205, Los Angeles, Calif. 


| Dept. M-205, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
| Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me full information about the 
summer vacation possibilities in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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End the 
Re-pumping Nuisance! 





ACTUAL SIZE 


1. Positively locks the 
air in your tires; adds 
more mileage,through 
perfect inflation. 

2. Eliminates trouble 
of re-pumping, and 
premature blow- outs 
due to rim cuts. 

3. Fits any tire; any 
motorist can attach in 
three minutes. 


Price $] for 
each tire 
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Put on the new Trex Lock and 
pump your tires Only Once 





All you need are your fingers, a small 
wrench and three minutes to attach a Trex 
Lock to your tire, and end the tire-pump- 
ing nuisance once for all. 


You simply take out the ordinary valve 
insides and throw away. Then attach the 
Trex Lock onto the regular valve stem. 


Many motorists think the old fashioned 
tire valve is “‘good enough’’—until they 
figure up how much valuable time they 
waste week-in-and-week-out keeping the 
tires pumped —waiting in line for air—wash- 
ing off the dirt and grease—and all the rest. 


The Trex Lock means full mileage from every 
tire, with nothing to take care of. Fits any tire 
and is interchangeable; outlasts the car itself. All 
metal, double-locking the air passage; no rubber 
parts to rot or deteriorate. Needs no dust cap. 


Displayed in our attractive orange and black 
boxes, each containing five locks, suitable for the 
four tires and spare tire on one motor car. Sold 
singly if you desire—only $1 for each tire. Backed 
by a guarantee. 


Get a set for your car today. If your dealer has 
not yet put in his stock, write direct to us. 


THE TREXLER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of the famous Trex Tire Tool 
and other high-grade automotive products 


Factories: WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


AIR VALVE LOCK 
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arisen at last on the millennial day! Now 
might man be happy and grieve no more 
forever! 

Arguments such as these did not lack 
and were not needed with the emigrants. 
It took but a leap to the last conclusion. 
Go to California? Why should they not 
go? Had it not been foreordained that 
they should get the news here, before it was 
too late? Fifty miles more and they had 
lost it. A week earlier and they would not 
have known it for a year. Go to Oregon 
and plow? Why not go to California and 
dig in a day what a plow would earn in a 
year? 

Call it stubbornness or steadfastness, 
at last Jesse Wingate’s strength of resolu- 
tion now became manifest. At first almost 
alone, he stayed the stampede by holding 
out for Oregon in the council with his 
captains. 

They stood near the Wingate wagon, the 
same which had carried him into Indiana, 
thence into Illinois, now this far on the 
long way to Oregon. Old and gray was 
Mary Ann, as he called his wagon, by 
now, the paint ground from felly, spoke 
and hub, the sides dust covered, the tilt dis- 
figured and discolored. He gazed at the 
time-worn, sturdy frame with something 
akin to affection. The spokes were wedged 
to hold them tight, the rims were bound 
with hide, worn away at the edges where 
the tire gave no covering, the tires had been 
reset again and again. He shook the near- 
est wheel to test it. 

“Yes,’’ said he, “‘we all show wear. But 
I see little use in changing a plan once made 
in a man’s best sober judgment. For me, I 
don’t think all the world has been changed 
overnight.” 

“Oh, well, now,’’ demanded Kelsey, his 
nomad Kentucky blood dominant, “‘no use 
holding to any plan just for sake of doing 
it. If something better comes, why not 
take it? That stands to reason. We all came 
out here to better ourselves. These men 
have done in six months what you and 
I might not do in ten years in Oregon. 

“‘They’d guide us through to California, 
too,” he went on. ‘‘We’ve no guide to 
Oregon.” 

Even Caleb Price nodded. 

“They all say that the part from here 
on is the worst—drier and drier, and in 
places very rough. And the two fords of 
the Snake—well, I for one wish we were 
across them. That’s a big river, and a bad 
one. And if we crossed the Blue Mountains 
all right, there’s the Cascades, worse than 
the Blues, and no known trail for wagons.”’ 

““T may have to leave my wagons,” said 
Jesse Wingate, ‘‘but if I do I aim to leave 
them as close to the Willamette Valley as I 
can. I came out to farm. I don’t know 
California. How about you, Hall? What 
do your neighbors say?”’ 

‘*Much as Price says. They’re worn out 
and scared. They’ve been talking about 
the Snake crossings ever since we left the 
Soda{Springs. Half want to switch for Cali- 
fornia. A good many others would like 
to go back home—if they thought they’d 
ever get there!”’ 

“But we’ve got to decide,” urged Win- 
gate. ‘Can we count on thirty wagons to 
go through? Others have got through in a 
season, and so can we if we stick. Price?” 

His hesitant glance at his staunch trail 
friend’s face decided the latter. 

“T’ll stick for Oregon!”’ said Caleb Price. 
“T’ve got my wife and children along. I 
want my donation lands.” 

<SViou, -ELalli2?? 

“T’ll go with you,” said Hall, the third 
column leader, slowly. ‘‘Like to try a whirl 
in California, but if there’s so much gold 
there, next year’ll do. I want my lands.” 

“Why, there’s almost ten thousand peo- 
ple in Oregon by now, or will be next year,” 
argued Wingate. “It may get to be a 
territory—maybe not a state, but anyways 
a territory, some time. And it’s free! Not 
like Texas and all this new Mexican land 
just coming in by the treaty. What do you 
say, finally, Kelsey?” 

The latter chewed tobacco for some time. 

“You put it to me hard to answer,” said 
he. ‘Any one of us’d like to try California. 
It will open faster than Oregon if all this 
gold news is true. Maybe ten thousand 
people will come out next year, for all we 
know.” ' 

“Yes, with picks and shovels,” said Jesse 
Wingate. ‘‘ Did ever you see pick or shovel 
build a country? Did ever you see steel 
traps make or hold one? Oregon’s ours 
because we went out five years ago with 
wagons and plows—we all know that. No, 
friends, waterways never held a country. 
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‘No path ever held on a river—that’s for 


exploring, not for farming. To hold a coun- 
try you need wheels, you need a plow. I’m 
for Oregon!” 

“You put it strong,’’ admitted Kelsey. 
“But the only thing that holds me back 
from California is the promise we four 
made to each other when we started. Our 
train’s fallen apart little by little. I’m ole 
Kaintucky. We don’t rue back, and we 
keep our word. We four said we’d go 
through. I’ll stand by that. I’m a man 
of my word.” 

Imperiously as though he were Pizarro’s 
self, he drew a line in the dust of the trail. 

‘“Who’s for Oregon?” he shouted; again 
demanded, as silence fell, ‘‘This side for 
Oregon!” 

And Kelsey of Kentucky, man of his 
word, turned the stampede definitely. 

Wingate, his three friends; a little group, 
augmenting, crossedfor Oregon. Thewomen 
and the children stood aloof—sunbonneted 
women, brown, some with new-born trail 
babes in arms, silent as they always stood. 
Across from the Oregon band stood almost 
as many men, for the most part unmarried, 
who had not given hostages to fortune, and 
were resolved for California. A cheer arose 
from these. 

“Who wants my plow?”’ demanded a 
stalwart farmer from Indiana, more than 
fifteen hundred miles from his last home. 
“JT brung her this fur into this damned 
desert. I'll trade her for a shovel and 
make one more try for my folks back 
home.”’ 

He loosed the wires which had bound the 
implement to the tail of his wagon all these 
weary miles. It fell to the ground and he 
left it there. 

“Do some thinking, men, before you 
count your gold and drop your plow. Gold 
don’t last, but the soil does. Ahead of you 
is the Humboldt Desert. There’s no good 
wagon road over the mountains if you get 
that far. The road down Mary’s River 
is a real gamble:with death. Men ean go 
through and make roads—yes; but where 
are the women and the children to stay? 
Think twice, men, and more than twice!” 
Wingate spoke solemnly. 

“Roll out! Roll out!” mocked the man 
who had abandoned his plow. ‘‘This way 
for Californy!’’ 

The council ended in turmoil, where 
hitherto had been no more than a sedate 
daily*system. Routine, become custom, 
gave. way to restless movement, excited 
argument. Of all these hundreds now en- 
camped on the sandy sagebrush plain in 
the high desert there was not an individ- 
ual who was not affected in one way or an- 
other by the news from California, and in 
most cases it required some sort of personal 
decision, made practically upon the mo- 
ment. Men argued with their wives heat- 
edly; women gathered in groups, talking, 
weeping. The stoic calm of the trail was 
swept away in a sort of hysteria which 
seemed to upset all their world and all 
its old values. 

Whether for Oregon or California, a rev- 
olution in prices was worked overnight for 
every purchase of supplies. Flour, horses, 
tools, everything merchantable, doubled 
and more than doubled. Some fifty wagons 
in all now formed train for California, 
which, in addition to the long line of. pack 
animals, left the Sangamon caravan;.so 
called, at best little more than half.what 
it had been the day before. The men with- 
out families made up most of the California 
train. 7 

The agents for California, by force of 
habit, still went among the wagons and 
urged the old arguments against Oregon— 
the savage tribes on ahead, the forbidding 
desolation of the land, the vast and dan- 
gerous rivers, the certainty of starvation 
on the way, the risk of arriving after winter 
had set in on the Cascade Range—all mat- 
ters of which they themselves spoke by 
hearsay. All the great’ West was then un- 
known. Moreover, Fort Hall was a natural 
division point, as quite often a third of the 
wagons of a train might be bound for Cali- 
fornia even before the discovery of gold. 
But Wingate and his associates felt that 
the Oregon immigration for that year, even 
handicapped as now, ultimately would run 
into thousands. 

It was mid-morning of the next blazing 
day when he beckoned his men to him. 

“‘Let’s pull out,” he said. ‘‘Why wait 
for the Californians to move? Bridger will 
go with us across the Snake. ’Twill only 
be the worse the longer we lie here, and our 
wagons are two weeks late now.” 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Bring Your Car 
Up on Havoline 


The enjoyment you obtain from your mew car when it 
has become an o/d car depends very largely upon the 
lubrication its motor receives during the first 500 miles 
of running. To insure a happy old age for the youngster, 
Seed tt Havoline Oil and don’t drive over 25 miles an hour. 







Havoline has been giving new cars a proper start in life since 
the days when side baskets were part of a car’s necessary 
equipment. It has grown up with the automobile. 


Havoline engineers have enjoyed the unique opportunity of 
studying problems of lubrication during the years in which 
the single cylinder motor has developed into the four, the six, 
twin six, and eight. That they have profited by the oppor- 
tunity is attested by the unsurpassed quality of Havoline Oil. 
You can get no better lubricant for your car. 





The better dealers throughout the country sell Havoline. 
You can buy it from the quart measure or can as you prefer. 
Look for the Havoline Sign. Ask for Havoline. There is a 
grade which will exactly meet the requirements of your motor. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
Incorporated 


New York 
Branch offices in 158 cities 





HAVOLINE OIL 
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You believe in paint—but do you paint? 


OU may intend to paint—later. 

The place looks pretty good yet, 
and you think another year won’t 
matter. 
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But decay feeds upon the property 
of those who may believe in painting 
but who put off doing it. Paint saves 
the surface only when applied, and 
then only when it is the kind of paint 
that saves. 
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For every surface inside and out- 
side your home there is a Sherwin- 
Williams finish—a paint, varnish, 
stain or enamel—that is made ex- 
actly right for such a surface. These 
finishes are scientifically made from 
pure materials and their reliability has 
been proved over a period of 55 years. 

See the Sherwin-Williams dealer 
near you. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PRODUCTS 
PAINTS ano VARNISHES 
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The cost of neglect 


The pictures, from actual 
photographs, tell the story 


Mrs. Eleanor Weeks of Mattoon, 
Wisconsin, writes: 

“Enclosed you will find pictures 
of two houses and a true descrip- 
tion of both. 

“They were built at about the 
same time and on the same street. 

“One was kept in repair and 
painted every two or three years. 
It looks like a new house still. 

“The other has never had but one 
coat of paint. The outside boards 
are dried and cracked and the rain 
has soaked in, rotting the wood and 
causing the two parts of the build- 
ing to separate. It appears to be 
twenty-five years older than the 
other house and rents for just half 
the money.” 


‘ 


Send 50 cents (65 cents in Canada) for The 
Home Painting Manual, the most com- 
plete work on painting ever compiled. 170 
pages of text; 27 color plate pages. 


Sent Free.— Set of eight color plates, show- 
ing modern effects in interior decoration 
and attractive combinations for exterior 
painting. Address The Sherwin-Williams 
Co,,601 Canal Road, N.W.,Cleveland, Ohio. 
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(Continued from Page 134) 

The others agreed. But there was now 
little train organization. The old cheery 
call, ‘‘Catch up! Catch up!” was not 
heard. The group, the family, the individ- 
ual now began to show again. But after 
their leaders came, one after another, rat- 
tling, faded wagons, until the dusty trail 
that led out across the sage flats had a 
tenancy stretched out for over a half mile, 
with yet other vehicles falling in behind. 
Silent and grim were young and old now 
over this last defection. 

“About that old man Greenwood,” said 
Molly Wingate to her daughter as they sat 
on the same jolting seat, “I don’t know 
about him. I’ve saw elders in the church 
with whiskers as long and white as his’n, 
but you’d better watch your hog pen. For 
me, I believe he’s a liar. It like enough is 
true he used to live back in the Rockies in 
Injun times, and he may be eighty-five 
years old, as he says, and California may 
have a wonderful climate, the way he says; 
but some things I can’t believe. 

“He says, now, he knows a man out in 
California, a Spanish man, who was two 
hundred and fifty years old, and he had 
quite a lot of money, gold and silver, he’d 
dug out of the mountains. Greenwood says 
he’s known of gold and silver for years, 
himself. Well, this Spanish man had rela- 
tives that wanted his property, and he’d 
made a will and left it to them; but he 
wouldn’t die, the climate was so good. So 
his folks allowed maybe if they sent him to 
Spain on a journey he’d die and then they’d 
get the property legal. So he went, and 
he did die; but he left orders for his body 
to be sent back to California to be buried. 
So when his body came they buried him in 
California, the way he asked—so Green- 
wood says. 

“But did they get his property? Not at 
all! The old Spanish man, almost as soon 
as he was buried in California dirt, he came 
to life again! He’s alive to-day out there, 
and this man Greenwood says he’s a neigh- 
bor of his and he knows him well! Of 
course, if that’s true you can believe almost 
anything about what a wonderful country 
California is. But for one, I ain’t right 
sure. Maybe not everybody who goes to 
California is going to find a mountain of 
gold or live to be three hundred years old! 

“But to think, Molly! Here you knew 
all this away back to Laramie! Well, if the 
hoorah had started there ’stead of here 
there’d be dead people now back of us 
more’n there is now. That old man Bridger 
told you—why? And how could you keep 


_ the secret?” 


“Tt was for Will,’’ said Molly simply. 
“T had given him up. I told him to go to 
California and forget me, and to live things 
down. Don’t chide me any more. I tried 
to marry the man you wanted me to marry. 
I’m tired. I’m going to Oregon—to forget. 
I'll teach school. I’ll never, never marry— 
that’s settled at last.’ 

7 “You got a letter from Sam Woodhull 
00. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Huh! Does he call that settled? Is he 
going to California to forget you and live 
things down?” 

“He says not. I don’t care what he 
says.” . 

“He’ll be back.” 

“Spare his journey! It will do him no 
good. The Indian did me a kindness, I tell 
you!” 

“Well, anyways, they’re both off on the 
same journey now, and who knows what or 
which? They both may be three hundred 
years old before they find a mountain of 
gold. But to think—I had your chunk of 
gold right in my own hands, but didn’t 
know it! The same gold my mother’s wed- 
ding ring was made of, that was mine. It’s 
right thin now, child. You could of made 
a dozen out of that lump, like enough.” 

‘T’ll never need one, mother,” said Molly 
Wingate. ; a 

The girl, weeping, threw her arms about 
her mother’s neck. ‘‘You ask why I kept 
the secret, even then. He kissed me, 
mother—and he was a thief!’’ 

“Yes, I know. A man he just steals a 
girl’s heart out through her lips. Yore paw 
done that way with me once. Git up, 
Dan! You, Daisy! 

‘And from that time on,”’ she added, 
laughing, ‘‘I been trying to forget him and 
to live him down!” 


MKKIX 


| lies. days out from Fort Hall the 
vanguard of the remnant of the train, 
less than a fourth of the original number, 
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saw leaning against a gnarled sagebrush 
a box lid which had scrawled upon it in 
straggling letters one word—‘‘ California.” 
Here now were to part the pick and the 
plow. 

Jim Bridger, sitting his gaunt horse, rifle 
across saddle horn, halted for the head of 
the train to pull even with him. 

“This here’s Cassia Creek,’ said he. 
“Yan’s the trail down Raft River to the 
Humboldt and acrost the Sierrys to Cali- 
forny. A long, dry jump hit is, by all 
accounts. The Oregon road goes on down 
the Snake. Hit’s longer, if not so dry.” 

Small invitation offered in the physical 
aspect of either path. The journey had be- 
come interminable. The unspeakable mo- 
notony, whose only variant was peril, had 
smothered the spark of hope and interest. 
The allurement of mystery had wholly lost 
its charm. 

The train halted for some hours. 
more discussion rose. 

“Last chance for Californy, men,”’ said 
old Jim Bridger calmly. ‘‘Do-ee see the 
tracks? Here’s Greenwood comein. Yan’s 
where Woodhull’s wagons left the road. 
Below that, oneside, isthe tracks 0’ Banion’s 
mules. 

“T wonder,” he added, ‘‘why thar hain’t 
ary letter left fer none o’ us here at the 
forks 0’ the road.” 

He did not know that, left in a tin at the 
foot of the board sign certain days earlier, 
there had rested a letter addressed to Miss 
Molly Wingate. It never was to reach her. 
Sam Woodhull knew the reason why. Hav- 
ing opened it and read it, he had possessed 
himself of exacter knowledge than ever be- 
fore of the relations of Banion and Molly 
Wingate. Bitter as had been his hatred 
before, it now was venomous. He lived 
thenceforth no more in hope of gold than 
of revenge. 

The decision for or against California 
was something for serious weighing now at 
the last hour, and it affected the fortune 
and the future of every man, woman and 
child in all the train. Never a furrow was 
plowed in early Oregon but ran in bones 
and blood; and never a dollar was dug in 
gold in California—or ever gained in gold 
by any man—which did not cost two in 
something else but gold. 

Twelve wagons pulled out of the trail 
silently, one after another, and took the 
winding trail that led to the left, to the 
west and south. Others watched them, 
tears in their eyes, for some were friends. 

Alone on her cart seat, here at the fate- 
ful parting of the ways, Molly Wingate sat 
with a letter clasped in her hand, frank 
tears standing in her eyes. It was no new 
letter, but an old one. She pressed the 
pages to her heart, to her lips, held them 
out at arm’s length before her in the direc- 
tion of the far land which somewhere held 
its secrets. 

“Oh, God keep you, Will!” she said in 
her heart, and almost audibly. ‘“‘Oh, God 
give you fortune, Will, and bring you back 
to me!” 

But the Oregon wagons closed up once 
more and held their way, the stop not being 
beyond one camp, for Bridger urged haste. 

The caravan course now lay along the 
great valley of the Snake. The giant deeds 
of the river in its cafions they could only 


Once 


guess. They heard of tremendous falls, of | 


gorges through which no boat could pass, 
vague rumors of days of earlier exploration; 
but they kept to the high plateaus, dipping 
down tothe crossings of many sharp streams 
which in the first month of their journey 
they would have called impassable. It all 
took time. They were averaging now not 
twenty miles daily, but no more than half 
that, and the season was advancing. It 
was fall. Back home the wheat would be in 
stack, the edges of the corn would be seared 
with frost. 

The vast abundance of game they had 
found all along now lacked. Some rabbits, 
a few sage grouse, nightly coyotes—that 
made all. The savages who now hung on 
their flanks lacked the stature and the 
brave trappings of the buffalo plainsmen. 
They lived on horse meat and salmon, so 
the rumor came. Now their environment 
took hold of the Pacific. They had left the 
East wholly behind. 

On the salmon run they could count on 
food, not so good as the buffalo, but better 
than bacon grown soft and rusty. Chang- 
ing, accepting, adjusting, prevailing, the 
wagons went on, day after day, fifty miles, 
a hundred, two hundred. But always a 
vague uneasiness pervaded. The crossing 
of the Snake lay on ahead. The moody 
river had cast upon them a feeling of awe. 
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They are not Keds unless the name Keds 
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One of the newest 
Keds for women and 
girls. White or col- 
ored trimming. Welt 
construction, compo- 
sition sole. 


Sturdy sport shoes, with 
or without heels. Heavy 
reinforcements and ankle 
patch. Smooth, corru- 
gated or suction sole. 


They not only brought comfort 
—they created a new national habit 


The pessimists said it couldn’t be done, but 
facts show they were wrong! The big 
development of Keds, with a canvas 
rubber-soled shoe for everybody and for 
every need, has: changed the summer 
- footwear habits of a nation. 


It is the most astonishing growth in 
the history of American footwear. 


Light, cool, easy-fitting, Keds let feet 
cramped by months of stiff shoes return 
to their natural form and breathe. And 
then Keds have a snap in their lines and 
finish which makes them popular even on 
the verandas of exclusive clubs. 























Why it will pay you to insist on Keds 


Back of every pair of Keds are the skill and ex- 
perience of the oldest and largest rubber organiza- 
tion in the world—growers, manufacturers and 
distributors of rubber and its products. 


Uppers of fine white or colored canvas—soles of 
tough, springy rubber from our own Sumatra planta- 
tions— Keds make you proud of their appearance as 
well as enthusiastic about their comfort and wear. 


There are many different kinds of Keds—high 
and low, plain and athletic-trimmed—styles for 
outdoors, for home, for every kind of sport. 


You can get the kind you wish at your dealer’s. 
If he hasn’t them, he will get them for you. But 
remember, Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. If the name Keds isn’t 
on the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 





United States Rubber Company 





One of the most pop- 
ular all-purpose Keds. 
For street, home, 
sport. High or low, 
sizes for everyone. 





Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Keds were originated and are 
made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. The name Keds 
is on every pair. It is your guar- 
antee of quality and value. 
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It is Thirsty Fibre (millions 
of him in each ScotTissue 
Towel) who absorbs four 
times his weight in water and 
who is responsible for that 
essential, thirsty, absorbing 
quality that instantly absorbs 
the moisture from your hands 
and face. No other towel 
is like ScotTissue. 


ursty 


Trade Mark Reg. U. sf Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 





HYSICALLY clean hands have al- 

ways been associated with the 
thought of morally clean ones and the 
Scott Paper Company has devoted 
years to making physically clean hands 
easier to attain. 





ScotTissue Towels are synonymous 
with cleanliness. The drying qualities 
of ScotTissue have been accomplished 
through Thirsty Fibre—the medium 
that gives ScotTissue and ScotTissue 
‘Towels alone that most distinctive, 
thirsty, absorbent characteristic so 
essential to a real drying towel. 


Aside from its great drying power, 
you can be sure of agenuine ScotTissue 
Towel only bythe imprint of the word 


, 
. 
| 
, 


SCOTTISSUE on every ScotTissue 
Towel. If the towel you use is not 
imprinted SCOTTISSUE, it is not 
genuine. 
Thirsty Fibre—His Biography, a delightful @ 


booklet, will be sent free to all who ask for it. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
New York 


Chicago 
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Chester, Pa. Philadelphia 


San Francisco 





OS. P. Co. 
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Around the sage fires at night the families 
talked of little else but the ford of the 
Snake, two days beyond the Salmon Falls. 

It was morning when the wagons, well 


| drawn together now, at last turned down 


the precipitous decline which took them 
from the high plateau to the water level. 
Here a halt was called. Bridger took full 
charge. The formidable enterprise con- 
fronting them was one of the real dangers 
of the road. 

The strong green waters of the great 


| river were divided at this ancient ford by 


_ two midstream islands, which accounted 





for the selection of the spot for the daring 
essay of a bridgeless and boatless crossing. 
There was something mockingly relentless 
in the strong rippling current, which cut 
off more than a guess at the actual depth. 
There was no ferry, no boat nor means of 
making one. It was not even possible to 
shore up the wagon beds so they might be 
dry. One thing sure was that if ever a 
wagon was swept below the crossing there 
could be no hope for it. 

But others had crossed here, and even 
now a certain rough chart existed, handed 
down from these. Time now for a leader, 
and men now were thankful for the pres- 
ence of a man who had seen this crossing 
made. 

The old scout held back the company 
leaders and rode into the stream alone, step 
by step, scanning the bottom. He found 
it firm. He saw wheel marks on the first 
island. His horse, ears ahead, saw them 
also, and staggeringly felt out the way. 
Belly-deep and passable—yes. 

Bridger turned and moved a wide arm. 
The foremost wagons came on to the edge. 

The men now mounted the wagon seats, 
two to each wagon. Flankers drove up 


| the loose cattle, ready for their turn later. 


| Men rode on each side the lead yoke of 
| oxen to hold them steady on their footing, 
| Wingate, Price, Kelsey and Hall, bold men 
_ and well mounted, taking this work on 
| themselves. 





The plunge once made, they got to the 
first island, all of them, without trouble. 


| But a dizzying flood lay on ahead to the 


second wheel-marked island in the river. 
To look at the rapid surface was to lose 
all sense of direction. But again the gaunt 
horse of the scout led out, and again the 
riders waded in, their devoted animals 
trembling beneath them. Bridger, student 
of fast fords, followed the bar upstream, 
angling with it, till a deep channel offered 
between him and the island. Unable to 
evade this, he drove into it, and his gallant 
mount breasted up and held its feet all the 
way across. 

The thing could be done! Jim Bridger 
calmly turned and waved to the wagons to 
come on from the first island. 

“Keep them jest whar we was!’ he 
called back to Hall and Kelsey, who had 
not passed the last stiff water. ‘‘Put the 
heavy cattle in first! Hit maybe won’t 
swim them. If the stuff gets wet we can’t 
help that. Tell the womern hit’s all right.” 

He saw his friends turn back, their horses, 
deep in the flood, plunging through water 
broken by their knees; saw the first wagons 
lead off and crawl out upstream, slowly and 
safely, till within reach of his voice. Molly 
now was in the main wagon, and her brother 
Jed was driving. 

Between the lines of wading horsemen 
the draft oxen advanced, following the 
wagons, strung out, but all holding their 
footing in the green water that broke white 
on the upper side of the wagons. A vast 
murmuring roar came up from the water 


| thus retarded. 


They made their way to the edge of 
the deep channel, where the cattle stood, 


| breasts submerged. 


Bridger rose in his stirrups and shouted, 
“Git in thar! Come on through!” 

They plunged, wallowed, staggered; but 
the lead yokes saw where the ford climbed 
the bank, made for it, caught footing, 
dragged the others through! 

Wagon after wagon made it safe. It was 
desperate, but, being done, these matter- 
of-fact folk wasted no time in imaginings 
of what might have happened. They were 
safe, and the ford thus far was established 
so that the others need not fear. 

But on ahead lay what they all knew was 
the real danger—the last channel, three 
hundred yards of racing, heavy water which 
apparently no sane man ever would have 
faced. But there were wheel marks on 
the farther shore. Here ran the road to 
Oregon. 

The dauntless old scout rode in again, 
alone, bending to study the water and the 
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footing. A gravel bar led off for a couple 
of rods, flanked by deep potholes. Ten 
rods out the bar turned. He followed it 
up, foot by foot, for twenty rods, quarter- 
ing. Then he struck out for the shore. 

The bottom was hard, yes; but the bar 
was very crooked, with swimming water on 
either hand, with potholes ten feet deep 
and more all alongside. And worst of all, 
there was a vast sweep of heavy water be- 
low the ford, which meant destruction and 
death for any wagon carried down. Well 
had the crossing of the Snake earned its 
sinister reputation. Courage and care alone 
could give any man safe-conduct here. 

The women and children, crying, sat in 
the wagons, watching Bridger retrace the 
ford. Once his stumbling horse swam, but 
caught footing. He joined them, very 
serious. 

“It’s fording, men,” said he, ‘‘but she’s 
mean, she shore is mean. Double up all 
the teams, yoke in every loose ox and put 
six yoke on each wagon, or they’ll get swep’ 
down, shore’s hell. Some of them will hold 
the others if we have enough. I’ll go ahead, 
and I want riders all along the teams, above 
and below, to hold them to the line. Hit 
can be did—hit’s wicked water, but hit can 
be did. Don’t wait—always keep things 
movin’.” 

By this time the island was packed with 
the loose cattle, which had followed the 
wagons, much of the time swimming. They 
were lowing moaningly, in terror—a grue- 
some thing to hear. 

The leader called to Price’s oldest boy, 
driving Molly’s cart, ‘‘Tie on behind the 
big wagon with a long rope, an’ don’t drive 
in tell you see the fust two yoke ahead 
holdin’. Then they’ll drag you through 
anyhow. Hang onto the cart whatever 
happens, but if you do get in, keep up- 
stream of any animile that’s swimmin’. 

“All set, men? Come ahead!” 

He led off again at last, after the teams 
were doubled and the loads had been piled 
high as possible to keep them dry. Ten 
wagons were left behind, it being needful 
to drive back, over. the roaring channel, 
some of the doubled heavy teams for them. 

They made it well, foot by foot, the 
cattle sometimes swimming gently, confi- 
dently, as the line curved down under the 
heavy current, but always enough holding 
to keep the team safe. The horsemen rode 
alongside, exhorting, assuring. It was a 
vast relief when at the last gravel stretch 
they saw the wet backs of the oxen rise 
high once more. 

“T’ll go back, Jesse,’’ said Kelsey, the 
man who had wanted to go to California. 
“T know her now.” 

“T’ll go with you,” added young Jed 
Wingate, climbing down from his wagon 
seat and demanding his saddle horse, which 
he mounted bare-backed. 

It was they two who drove and led the 
spare yokes back to repeat the crossing 
with the remaining wagons. Those on the 
bank watched them anxiously, for they 
drove straighter across to save time, and 
were carried below the trail on the island. 
But they came out laughing, and the oxen 
were rounded up once more and doubled 
in, so that the last of the train was ready. 

“That’s a fine mare of Kelsey’s,’’ said 
Wingate to Caleb Price, who with him was 
watching the daring Kentuckian at his 
work on the downstream and more danger- 
ous side of the linked teams. ‘“She’ll go 
anywhere.” 

Price nodded, anxiously regarding the 
laboring advance of the last wagons. 

“Too light,” said he. ‘I started with a 
ton and a half on the National Pike across 
Ohio and Indiana. I doubt if we average 
five hundred now. They ford light.” 

“Look!”’ he cried suddenly, and pointed. 

They all ran to the brink. The horsemen 
were trying to stay the drift of the line of 
cattle. They had worked low and missed 
footing. Many were swimming—the wag- 
ons were afloat! ~_ 

The tired lead cattle had not been able 
to withstand the pressure of the heavy 
Yater a second time. They were off the 
ord! 

But the riders from the shore, led by Jim 
Bridger, got to them, caught a rope around 
a horn, dragged them into line, dragged the | 
whole gaunt team to the edge and saved 
the day for the lead wagon. The others 
caught and held their footing, labored 
through. 

But a shout arose. Persons ran down 
the bank, pointing. A hundred yards be- 
low the ford, in the full current of the 
Snake, the lean head of Kelsey’s mare was 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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Save the Money 
That Now Goes Into 


the Scrap Heap 


SUBSTITUTES 
IN PLUMBING 





The rust that quickly forms in sub- 
stitutes clogs the pipe, eats holes 
and causes leaks, necessitating re- 
pairs and replacements. Brass per- 
manently resists rust. 


SUBSTITUTES 
IN SHEET METAL 


When leaders and gutters and 
other sheet metal shapes are 
not made of Copper they must 
be replaced every few years. 
The photograph shows what 
happens to them. They are a 
hardy perennial expense. 
Copper lasts as long as the 
house. 





























SUBSTITUTES 
IN HARDWARE 


Unsightly streaks of rust, soiled paint, 
speedy dissatisfaction and early renewal 
—these are the marks of plated, imita- 


Rust is waste. 
tion hardware. Real Brass or Bronze 


By materially shortening the life of your 
rainspouts and flashings, plumbing pipe Sr He eg iabAinioteerever. oe 
and pipe fittings, your roof, your screens 
and your hardware, rust heaps high the 
scrap heap — at your expense. 


Copper and Brass permanently resist 
rust and are therefore truly Everlasting. 


Copper and Brass give you generations 
of expense-proof service. Substitutes give 





you trouble, repairs, upkeep and renewals. SUBSTITUTES SUBSTITUTES 
N tt 5 int 1 t 1 IN SCREENING IN ROOFING 
Oo matter ea you pat z p ate or ga "a Ordinary metal rusts even if you Note the rotted wood around the rusty 
i j j 1 paint it yearly, and insects find even nail. If you must use wood shingles, 
vanize ordinary metal, nature will have its the small holes. When you have Copper or Brass nails will prevent this 
way —and the result is rust and ruin Copper or Bronze screening form of roof disease. 

: 4 there 1s no painting, no re- But the economical way is to have an 
newals, and there ts no paint- all-Copper roof. No paint, no patch- 
clogged mesh. ing, no repairs, no replacements, when 

Copper and Brass are cheaper — youl tise Copper, 


you pay for them only ONCE 
For Home Builders — FREE 


COPPER anp BRASS) igs 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


| 

| 

| 

Please send me without charge my copy of your | 
book, ‘“‘How to Build a Better Home.”’ | 
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This is the 
“Neglected Inch”’ 
- —the inch between the 
furniture and the floor 


POST 


You decide the life of your floors 
by the Casters you use 


T’S the inch between-the furniture and the floor 

where the casters belong that determines the life 
and beauty of your floors and floor coverings. Scarred, 
marred floors and torn rugs result from neglecting 
that inch. 

You push a bed and the casters refuse to swivel; 
you push harder, forcing the bed to move, dragging 
the casters broadside across the floor—you know the 
result: big, unsightly scratches on the floor, strained 
joints in the bed, all because the casters were neglected. 

You cannot afford to be without the proper Bassick 
Casters on your furniture. The saving to your floors 






and furniture which they make possible during their 
first week of use pays their cost many times over. 
By their superior rolling and swiveling qualities they 
protect your floors and floor coverings, and add years 
to the life of your furniture. They make housework 
easier. 

Go over your furniture today and find out just 
where you need Bassick Casters. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us for the name of one who 
can. Your investment in Bassick Casters is an invest- 


ment in good floors, long lived and easy moving 
furniture. 


Casters 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


May 13,1922 





assick | 


For thirty years the 
leading makers of 
high grade casters 
for the home, office, 
hospital, ware 
house, and factory 
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flat, swimming hard, and steadily being 
swept downstream in a current which swung 
off shore below the ford. 

“He’s all right!” called Jed, wet to the 
neck, sitting his own wet mount, safe ashore 
at last. ‘‘He’s swimming too. They’ll 
make it, sure! Come on!” 

He started off at a gallop downstream 
along the shore, his eyes fixed on the two 
black objects, now steadily losing distance 
out beyond. But old Jim Bridger put his 
hands across his eyes and turned away his 
face. He knew! 

It was now plain to all that yonder a 
gallant man and a gallant horse were mak- 
ing a fight for life. The grim river had 
them in its grip at last. 

In a moment. the tremendous power of 
the heavy water had swept Kelsey and his 
horse far below the ford. The current there 
was swifter, noisier, as though exultant in 
tue success of the scheme the river all along 

ad proposed. 

As to the victims, the tragic struggle 
went on in silence. If the man called no 
one could hear him above the rush and 
roar of the waters. None long had any 
_ hope as they saw the white rollers bury the 
two heads of the horse and the man, while 
the set of the current steadily carried them 
away from the shore. It was only miracle 
that the two bobbing black dots again and 
again came into view. 

They could see the mare’s muzzle flat, 
extended toward the shore; back of it, up- 
stream, the head of the man. Whichever 
brain had decided, it was evident that the 
animal was staking life to reach the shore 
from which it had been swept away. 

Far out in midstream some conformation 
of the bottom turned the current once more 
in a long slant shoreward. A murmur, a 
sob of hundreds of observers packed along 
the shore broke out as the two dots came 
closer, far below. More than a quarter of a 
mile downstream a sand point made out, 
offering a sort of beach where for some 
space a landing might be made. Could the 
gallant maremakethispoint? Menclenched 
their hands. Women began to sob, to moan 
gently. 

When with a shout Jed Wingate turned 
his horse and set off at top speed down the 
shore some followed him. The horses and 
oxen, left alone, fell into confusion, the 
wagons tangled. One or two teams made 
off at a run into the desert. But these 
things were nothing. 

Those behind hoped Jed would not try 
any rescue in that flood. Molly stood 
wringing her hands. The boy’s mother 
began praying audibly. The voice of Jim 
Bridger rose in an Indian chant. It was 
for the dead! 

They saw the gallant mare plunge up, 
back and shoulders and body rising as her 
feet found bottom a few yards out from 
shore. She stood free of the water, safe on 
the bar; stood still, looking back of her and 
down. But no man rose to his height 
beside her. There was only one figure on 
the bar. : 

They saw Jed fling off; saw him run and 
stoop, lifting something long and heavy 
from the water. Then the mare stumbled 
away. At length she lay down quietly. 
She never rose. 

“She was standing right here,” said Jed 
as the others came. ‘‘He had hold of the 
Teins so tight I couldn’t hardly open his 
hand. He must have been dead before the 
mare hit bottom. He was laying all under 
water, hanging to the reins, and that was 
all that kept him from washing on down.” 


THE SATURDAY 


They made some rude and unskilled at- 
tempt at resuscitation, but had neither 
knowledge nor confidence. Perhaps some- 
where out yonder the strain had been too 
great; perhaps the sheer terror had broken 
the heart of both man and horse. The mare 
suddenly began to tremble as she lay, her 
nostrils shivering as though in fright. And 
she died, after bringing in the dead man 
whose hand still gripped her rein. 

They buried Kelsey of Kentucky—few 
knew him otherwise—on a hillock by the 
road at the first fording place of the Snake. 
They broke out the top board of another 
tail gate, and with a hot iron burned in one 
more record of the road: 

“Rob’t. Kelsey, Ky. Drowned Sept. 7, 
1848. A brave man.” 

The sand long ago cut out the lettering, 
and long ago the ford passed to a ferry. 
But there lay, for a long time known, Kel- 
sey of Kentucky, a brave man, who kept 
his promise and did not rue back, but who 
never saw either California or Oregon. 

“Catch up the stock, men,” said Jesse 
Wingate dully, after a time. ‘‘Let’s leave 
this place.’ 

Loads were repacked, broken gear ad- 
justed. Inside the hour the silent gray 
wagon train held on, leaving the waters 
to give shriving. The voice of the river 
rose and fell mournfully behind them in the 
changing airs. 

“T knowed hit!’’ said old Jim Bridger, 
now falling back from the lead and break- 
ing off his Indian dirge. ‘I knowed all 
along the Snake’d take somebody—she 
does every time. This mornin’ I seed two 
ravens that flew acrost the trail ahead. 
Yesterday I seed a rabbit settin’ squar’ in 
the trail. I thought hit was me the river 
wanted, but she’s done took a younger an’ 
a better man.” 

“Man, man,” exclaimed stout-hearted 
Molly Wingate, ‘‘what for kind of a coun- 
try have you brought us women to? One 
more thing like that and my nerve’s gone. 


Tell me, is this the last bad river? And 
when will we get to Oregon?” 
“Don’t be a-skeered, ma’am,”’ rejoined 


Bridger. ‘“‘A accident kin happen any- 
wheres. Hit’s a month on to Oregon, whar 
ye’re headed. Some fords on ahead, yes; 
we got to cross back to the south side the 
Snake again.” ; 

“But you'll go on with us, won’t you?” 
demanded young Molly Wingate. 

They had halted to breathe the cattle at 
the foot of lava dust slope. Bridger looked 
at the young girl for a time in silence. 

“T’m off my country, Miss Molly,” said 
he. ‘“‘Beyant the second ford, at Fort 
Boise, I ain’t never been. I done aimed to 
turn back here an’ git back home afore the 
winter come. Ain’t I did enough fer ye?” 

But he hesitated. There was a kindly 
light on the worn old face, in the sunken 
blue eye. 

“Ye want me to go on, Miss Molly?” 

“Tf you could it would be a comfort to 
me, a protection to us all.” 

“Ts hit so! Miss Molly, ye kin talk a 
ol’-time man out’n his last pelt! But sence 
ye do want me, I’ll sornter along a leetle 
ways furtherer with ye. Many a good fight 
is spoiled by wonderin’ how hit’s goin’ to 
come out. An’ many a long trail’s lost by 
wonderin’ whar hit runs. I hain’t never 
yit been plumb to Californy er Oregon. 
But ef ye say I must, Miss Molly, why I 
must; an’ ef I must, why here goes! I 
reckon my womern kin keep my fire goin’ 
ontel I git back next year.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Name is Fitting 
: HE new Royal has all the refinements that 
.. s& would be expected of an aristocrat of type- 
writers. Its title has been earned, not inherited. 
It is self-made. Though mute, its actions are 
unmistakably those of a thoroughbred. It can’t 


help being somewhat exclusive, for masterly 
craftsmanship has given it true distinction. 


There are poise and dignity in the outward 
appearance of the new Royal that bespeak a 
fine character within. The cleanness and uni- 
formity of its typing unconsciously suggest 
good taste, discrimination. Its marked quietness 
makes it a good companion for concentration. 
It has.a respect for the feelings of others. 


The Light-Running, Quiet-Running Royal com- 
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hospitality. Hereitis different. Itis hardly 
too much to say that hospitality doesn’t 
exist.. If you are asked to dinner it is 
either in payment of a like obligation or 
because you are entertaining. There are 
no other reasons.” 

Still, Glenn Thenamy didn’t think he’d 
go. Besides, eight o’clock was too long to 
wait for supper—he couldn’t call any meal 
after dark dinner. Morris Caner thought 
he was wise. 

“‘Hither you would be a circus for the 
others or you wouldn’t understand what 
they were talking about.”’ 

Thenamy was conscious of a swift re- 
sentment. He objected instinctively to the 
suggestion that he could be found merely 
ridiculous, and to Caner’s disparagement 
of Mrs. Heming’s invitation. 

“If you speak of it like that,’’ he said 
formally, ‘‘you change my mind. A lady 
has wanted me in her house—I can’t 
bother with how things are up here—and 
there is no-reason why I should stay away. 
I'll go!” 

“Good!” Caner spoke cheerfully. ‘“‘It 
may interest you; certainly it will be dif- 
ferent from anything you are apt to have 
seen. The truth is, you are so proper that 
I wanted to spare your blushes. The talk, 
to put it lightly, will be free—the talk and 
the lace stockings.” 

“T’m not a baby!” 
indignant. 

“Tt’s laughable to contradict you, of 
course,’’ Morris asserted; ‘‘but in a great 
many ways you are exactly that, as you 
may find out.” 

When the time arrived for Glenn to go 
in to the Hemings’ he was suddenly aware 
that clothes different from those he had with 
him would be expected. He was genuinely 
distressed, and explained his difficulty to 
Morris Caner with rueful curses. 

“That doesn’t matter with the Hem- 
ings,’ Morris reassured him. ‘‘You. are 
doing them an injustice. Whatever may 
be said of them, they are not superficial in 
the sense of breeding.” 

As it was, Glenn was conspicuously too 
early. The drawing-room was empty but 
for himself. It was twenty minutes before 
Ava Heming appeared. He greeted her 
warmly, and then once more conducted his 
gaze elsewhere. Positively, he thought, it 
was like a meeting with one of those comic- 
opera girls right off the stage. James, he 
was told, would be down in a minute. 

“‘T don’t know if you'll like the people 
I’ve asked to meet you,”’ she proceeded. 

“JT just will,’ he retorted vigorously, 
“since they are your friends.” 

“Good heaven,”’ she cried, ‘‘what could 
make you suppose that? They are nothing 
of the sort! It would be too dull. Why, I 
hate them all, all but you! John Saylor 
I detest, and Vida—you’ll have to tell me 
what you think of her—and the Ronalds. 
They are terrible people. Leva. Ronald 
can’t be trusted with—with a bread twist. 
Yet, don’t you see, they amuse me. The 
whole situation has what you might call 
a kick.” 

“Don’t pay too much attention to Ava,” 
James Heming advised in the doorway. 
*“She’s got.a shifty little spike hidden in 
her hand too.” 

He was, he said, glad to see Glenn 
Thenamy. The truth was, Glenn pene- 
trated, that he was totally indifferent. All 
that he said, all his impatient movements, 
were perfunctory; they covered a totally 
other preoccupation. He was, and in the 
same spare hard way, as personable as his 
wife. 

Glenn could plainly see what Morris 
Caner had meant by ‘‘sullen.’”?’ Heming 
was more than that—he was sultry; and 
yet his evident hot temper was at the same 
time cold; a combination that) had made 
his fighting skillful and dangerous. 

The Ronalds came next—an emaciated 
man with a face and hair almost equally 
gray, and fingers that seemed as fragile as 
the dried stems of grasses. When he spoke 
there were no signs of animation, of recog- 
nition, in his voice or on his face. Mrs. 
Ronald, who was small and as pale as her 
husband, was, on the contrary, filled with 
a-kind of rasping vitality. She talked a 
great -deal, in aloud unassuring voice, 
clearly regarding Glenn Thenamy.as an 
acquisition to her experience of people. 
She asked at once how long he would be 
with Morris, explaining that she wanted 
Glenn for dinner. He told her, however, 


Thenamy sounded 


, unaware of his presence. 
spoke hardly at all, but addressed herself 
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with a polite sentence of regret, that he 
was returning to Kentucky immediately. 

Privately Mrs. Ronald almost terrified 
him; her insistent voice seemed to come up 
from the dark emptiness of some cellar. 
She stood so close to him and gazed so 
directly into his eyes that he grew uneasy, 
embarrassed, and then annoyed. She asked 
him suddenly how he liked her perfume; 
and, aware of its sharp fragrance, he said 
that it was elegant. 

“Mrs. Ronald has a theory about scent,” 
Ava Heming told him. “She thinks that it 
makes you perceptible to the right people.” 

“There’s nothing restrained in Ava’s 
explanation,’’ Mrs. Ronald added. She 
studied Glenn Thenamy. ‘‘You smell of 
apples,’ she announced. 

“That’s funny,’ he replied, “‘for the 
tobacco I use is called Green Pippin.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ Mrs. Heming putin, “I had 
one got for you. It’s much nicer than 
Morris’. You might accept it as a present.” 

An elaborate brass spittoon was. pro- 
duced with formality; and, simply, he ac- 
knowledged her thought. Mr. Ronald, it 
developed, took snuff. He had a snufibox 
of gray Chinese stone, and Glenn, with 
practiced fingers, accepted its offered pun- 
gency. His mother, he said, had been very 
partial to snuff; but Mr. Ronald’s was 
finer than any he had sampled before. 

“Mine,” Mrs. Ronald proclaimed, “‘had 
a taste for cocaine.’”’ Glenn looked at her, 
puzzled. ‘‘My mother!” she particularized. 
“The old bird flew high, in very fancy 
clouds.” 

His distaste for this, his disapproval, 
must have been marked, for she laughed 
delightedly. It was her little joke, he told 
her, with the unpleasant. conviction that 
she had spoken seriously. 

“‘Hers,”’ she corrected him; “I haven’t 
needed it yet.” 

There was a stir of arrival in the hall— 
the Saylors; and at the first glimpse of the 
woman entering through the hangings-of 
the doorway Glenn Thenamy felt that at 
last here was someone he did understand. 
Mrs. Saylor, too, was small; but her 
smallness, in a wisp of dress, was as luxuri- 
ous as possible. She had a great pile of 
naturally bright hair and the face of an 
expensive, an irreproachably flawless doll. 
On the surface she was unquestionably 
lovely; she was so lovely that, to meet her 
closely, brought almost a gasp at her vis- 
ible perfection. But Glenn didn’t stop 
there; with Mrs. Saylor he was thoroughly 
at home. 

In fact, he hardly more than acknowl- 
edged her greeting, and turned, interested, 
to see her husband. That individual had 
a broad, disproportionately large face with 
a deep cleft in the chin, eyes maliciously 
green in tone and soft, blanched hands. 
His shirt held but one stud, a magnificent 
ruby set in a circle of diamonds, and on the 
little fingers of both hands were long in- 
taglio rings. 

James Heming promptly advised Glenn: 
“Don’t ask Saylor to show the engravings 
on his rings. He’d like nothing better— 
even he could hardly volunteer—but you 
wouldn’t enjoy them.” 

In the arrangement of the table Glenn 
Thenamy sat between Ava Heming and 
Mrs. Saylor. Heming was opposite his 
wife, with Ronald on the left. If Glenn 
gave Mrs. Saylor but little heed she had 
less for him. Except for a quick nod as 
he had been introduced, she was, it seemed, 
However, she 


with a solid attention to dinner. Even 


‘at her shoulder, Thenamy thought, she 


appeared not to be made from living tis- 
sue. Her skin, the beautiful mold of her 
shoulders, had a look of wax. The pow- 
der was no drier than the delightful nose 
it adorned. It was plain she knew that 
her voice alone, of all her perceptible quali- 
ties, was ugly. It was thin, weak, the voice 
of a mechanical doll, without ring or under- 
lying color. 

Her husband Glenn had, as well, dis- 
missed—part of the slush Mrs. Heming had 
spoken of. But this opinion, as the courses 
progressed, he was obliged to discard. Say- 
lor was not so featureless as he had-seemed. 
He looked, it was true, like one of the balls 
of dough Jenny put in soup; but out of 
that unpleasant exterior a caustic wit 
flashed and glittered. A great deal, as 
Caner had predicted, Glenn did not com- 
prehend; and when a meaning was. plain 


to him he half gazed about, incredulous 
that it could be meant. The faces of the 
women were masklike. 

Glenn was slowly, steadily enveloped in 
the feeling that the menacing stale spirit 
he had found in the city was being con- 
centrated into the room in which he sat. 
The smoke of the cigarettes against the 
glow of the candles assumed fantastic and 
sly shapes. He was intensely uncomfort- 
able, wishing that he had, following Can- 
er’s advice, stayed away. In this, perhaps, 
he was no more than a baby. 

Glenn didn’t like champagne. It was no 
better, he. told himself, than weak cider; 
but the food was supremely good. Again 
he wished for Jenny—she’d like those 
things in crumpled pie crust. But why 
wouldn’t the servants just put the dishes on 
the table and get out of sight?. He decided’ 
that, as a class, he hated servants; the smug 
girls and the tallow-faced men. | 

He withdrew from the conversation—the 
Hemings comfortably didn’t pester him— 
and watched the expressions, studied the 
voices around him. Ronald, whose head 
might have been dipped in a dust box, was 
abstracted, contemptuous of the others. 
Not a man, Glenn decided, to whom he’d 
like to try to sell oil. -After a minute’s 
direct talk with Ronald he would want to 
knock his face in. Mrs. Ronald continued 
to bring her loud, empty tones out. of an 
inner void. She drank continuously; the 
bottles in their white napkins were always 
at her glass. But it didn’t affect her— 
pouring it into that cellar! Glenn Thenamy 
realized now that what Mrs. Heming said 
about the people there was true; she dis- 
liked them strongly. But then, everyone, 
including his wife, disliked Saylor. He 
knew this, Glenn gathered, and got a form 
of pleasure from it; James Heming listened 
to him with a vertical frown between. his 
abrupt eyebrows. It seemed to Glenn that 
Heming was waiting for Saylor to pass 
whav boundary of the permissible did exist. 
If the latter made a mistake, Glenn con- 
tinued his thought, he would come up 
against an implacable barrier to his pe- 
culiar humor. 

This, it became evident, he would not 
do; and Glenn turned from him to James 
Heming. He saw the mark of a special 
and personal enmity to Saylor in Heming’s 
frowning attention. He wondered over 
that; and, wondering, his gaze rested on 
Mrs. Saylor. She practically never spoke 
to Heming, nor glanced toward him. The 
man, though, glanced swiftly but compre- 
hensively at her when the dinner was 
otherwise occupied. He didn’t, specially, 
speak to her; yet what he said had the 
effect of echoing her few remarks. 

Glenn Thenamy speculated upon that. 
Mrs. Saylor, he considered, was so easily 
understood that he couldn’t quite believe 
Heming was stupid enough to be inter- 
ested—caught, really—by her. Why, his 
wife, Ava Heming, was worth a thousand 
bundles of such thin tinder! At least she 
was a thoroughbred. So was James Hem- 
ing; Glenn was obliged to admit that of 
both of them. Here, he went on, they were 
out of place. That was it! So was he. 
Glenn had a strange ability—a conscious- 
ness of danger close, but hidden from him. 
On morethan one occasion, whirling sharply, 
he had met, conquered, a threatening oc- 
casion swiftly and silently overtaking him 
from the back. He knew, as he put it to 
himself, when things were wrong. And that 
sensation was very strong upon him now. 
In some way, too, it threatened the Hem- 
ings. His valuable premonition of calami- 
ties extended to all three of them. 

There wasn’t anything that he could do, 
no evident steps for safety could be taken. 
The servant at his back had no intention, 
for instance, of shooting him. This wasn’t 
the oil tracts of Kentucky. The oppres- 
sion, however, persisted. He had an absurd 
impulse to warn James Heming, to make 
him a signal that would put him alertly on 
his guard. He wanted to send Mrs. Hem- 
ing into cover. Glenn’s attention swung 
back to Saylor, and he had a conviction 
with regard to him. If Saylor came into © 
Bennings County he wouldn’t last long—he 
would meet up with an accident. There 
would, to put it abruptly, be a coroner’s in- 
quest, or what locally had the appearance 
of one; there would be an inquest at which 
he, Glenn Thenamy, might be called on to 
make a few remarks—an explanation, in 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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fact. James Heming was wasting valuable 
time waiting for Saylor to make an error; 
there were occasions when it was wise to 
take an error for granted, to consider it 
done. This Saylor was an error in himself. 
But if Heming was infatuated with Say- 
lor’s wife, then the sullen James was mak- 
ing a mistake of heroic size. The trouble 
was that Glenn couldn’t say anything, not 
even to Ava Heming—least of all to Ava. 
Heming would have to fall into the pit and 
scramble out if it was possible. It was too 
bad; and Glenn would speak about it 
to Morris Caner, his friend. Saylor turned 
to him. 

“Kentucky?” 

“Yes, sir, Kentucky.” 

“A state with only a leaden argument.” 

“They are covering them in steel.” 

“A hole.” 

“No, sir—a grave.” 

“The women used to be beautiful; they 
are no longer, if I can judge from Louis- 
ville; but ——” 

“Still very noble.” 

Glenn thought he had better interrupt 
him. The continuation of Saylor’s sentence, 
he was afraid, would be embarrassing to 
a social occasion. 

Saylor said, generally, ‘‘I didn’t know 
that word ‘noble’ was still pronounced.” 

“Tt isn’t needed a great deal,” Mrs. 
Heming returned; ‘“‘but perhaps it is still 
useful in Kentucky.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ Glenn assented. “It is, 
right smart.” 

“He is about to recall the Alamo.”” This 
was Saylor. 

“Not here; not with you around.” 

Glenn wondered if he might, with even 
an approximate safety, kill him. Then he 
remembered that such a light blasphemy 
was common here. He had no wish to 
make himself absurd.. The best thing for 
him to do was to shut up, and he drew 
reflectively on a superlative cigar. Why 
didn’t Morris stop his nonsense about the 
oil tract and buy her? If the ribbon on that 
sleeve broke he would dive under the table; 
he’d never reach the door, Glenn was cer- 
tain of this. He caught an angle of Mrs. 
Heming’s gaze, a compression of her mouth, 
which further enlightened him. 


What—Glenn demanded heatedly of 
Morris Caner—kind of a way was that to 
do? He had left the Hemings’ soon after 
dinner, and finding Caner in the drawing- 
room he had swept into a picturesque de- 
nunciation of the whole situation in the 
house next door. 

“You can put all the oil in Kentucky on 
the fact that she knows it,’’ he continued; 
“‘T saw that just before they got up. Mrs. 
Heming sees right through them to the wall 


behind. And she won’t say anything, she - 


won’t do anything, not to the stir of a fin- 
ger. That’s where she’s wrong, but she 
can’t help it, being what she is.” 

“You take them too seriously,’’ Caner 
told him. ‘‘You don’t understand these 
affairs. Remember, everything here is dif- 
ferent from Bennings. What there would 
mean a great deal, the most possible, is in 
the long run unimportant with us. Such 
affairs—you are right about that between 
Mrs. Saylor and Heming—go on all the 
time. It’s the current relaxation. Reason- 
able people like Ava Heming pay no atten- 
tion to them, and they die out when the 
wood is consumed; they soon grow cold.” 

“You know more about it than I do.” 

Glenn was unconvinced. ‘‘With most of 
you, perhaps; but not with the Hemings. 
I think I know them; they might have 
come right from my country. If they are 
not careful this business will break them 
up.” 
He paused, then explained in a totally 
fresh and forceful language his precise 
opinion of Mrs. Saylor. This didn’t, ap- 
parently, quite satisfy him, for he began 
again; but Morris interrupted him. 

“As a display of words that is remark- 
able. It seems to me you haven’t for- 
gotten any; but you are apparently able 
to go on. Yet what’s the good? The 
Hemings and their troubles are far out of 
your district. I am a little surprised at 
you, Glenn; for your entire philosophy of 
survival has consented in avoiding what- 
ever lay outside your own purpose.” 

“I’m surprised at myself,’ Glenn ad- 
mitted moodily. ‘‘I’d like to have a snatch 
at that Saylor—put some berries in his 
pudding. I don’t know which I mislike the 
most—him or his wife. They’re a pair!” 

“Well, get them out of your head. I 
suppose you have guessed, you old gimlet, 
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that I have agreed to your criminal pro- 
ceedings. No, you can’t go home to- 
morrow; you’ll leave Monday, and I shall 
be with you. I want to have one look at 
this place before my money sinks in it.” 

Glenn Thenamy rose, and his gravity 
brought Caner to his feet. Their hands 
met; but that was all; nothing was said. 

As Glenn prepared for bed he listened 
subconsciously for the usual contentious 
sounds from the Hemings; but the silence 
there was unbroken. It was still in the 
opposite direction too—until Glenn was 
waked past the middle of night by a par- 
oxysm of the dragging sobs. He sat up in 
bed, sharply disturbed; and the muffled 
crying was broken by a shrill high scream. 
There were others, incredibly prolonged; 
a volume of fear which, it seemed, must be 
beyond the capacity of a human throat. 
There was a crash of falling furniture and 
broken china, glass, the sound of running 
feet and terrified voices. 

It was, to Glenn Thenamy, not wholly 
awake, utterly horrible, inhuman. He 
thought that he could hear a struggle— 
that was a chair thrown against the 
wall—then there was quiet again. It was 
interrupted soon after by the grinding of 
automobile brakes on the street and the 
closing of a door. He could not visualize 
the happening beyond in a rational man- 
ner. It seemed to him that the evil about 
him had attacked a man already spent, 
wasted, by its opposition. 

The following morning he learned that 


the invalid had been taken, tied, to a hos- ! 


pital. Glenn was still shaken by it, but a 
fear of Caner’s sense of humor, of being 
cheerfully derided, kept him silent about 
his inner feeling. He had an impulse, in 
spite of all Morris desired, to run, take a 
train, any train, headed for the South. 

He sat by the spittoon, in a nervous 
constraint, until lunch and after, consol- 
ing himself with tobacco and the realiza- 
tion that his chair was squarely planted 
against a wall—no one much could come 
up from behind him. His mind shifted 
finally to Ava and James Heming. Morris 
was wrong, and it was a shame. A desire 
touched him to see Mrs. Heming before 
he left. He fought it off, but it grew; 
and when he finally recalled the fact that 
he owed her the courtesy of an acknowledg- 
ment of her hospitality he moved reluc- 
tantly. f 

The servant at the Hemings’ door, ob- 
viously hesitating, at first thought and 
then was certain she wasn’t in. He gave the 
effect of shutting the door on Thenamy, a 
possibility that Glenn resented with a con- 
trary shove. 

“Go find out,” he directed curtly. 

The other began to object, when Ava 
Heming appeared in the hall. 

“Come in, please,’”’ she said, at once. 
“T have an idea that you want to tell me 
you are going away. I hope you were suc- 
cessful.”’ 

“Those are both right,” he replied, in- 
side. Standing and facing her he fell silent. 
Glenn wanted to say a great deal to her. 
He had a conviction that she would under- 
stand it and allow him, now, to proceed; 
in some intangible way he recognized that 
they were friends; but he was unable to 
think of an appropriate, a permissible be- 
ginning. 

“Both James and I would have liked to 
see something of you,” she told him. 

“T like you too,” he answered. ‘‘I have 
been thinking about you a right smart lot, 
but I don’t just see how to put it in words. 
It’s familiar.” 

“‘Aren’t you nice! And, do you know, 
I have an idea of what you want to say. 
Thank you, but it’s no good.” 

She drew in a deep breath, and suddenly 
he noticed that she was unnaturally pale. 
Her hand had been cold. 

“James and I are too much alike, and 
he’s been finding someone different.’’ 

“He is a fool!’’ Glenn declared con- 
cisely. 

“‘We’'ll agree to that, but it doesn’t help 
anything.’’ She stopped. Then, with her 
gaze directly on Glenn’s, she added, “‘Cort 
Saylor is upstairs with him now.” 

“The hell you say!’’ he replied conver- 
sationally, his mind reaching far beyond 
the fact. 

“T don’t understand it completely, but 
generally—yes. I suppose they are fixing 
this impossible situation.” 

“That is, Heming must be,” he corrected 
her. “I wouldn’t trust that Saylor to fix 
a corpse. But I wonder’’—he spoke with 
a thoughtful drawl—‘‘I wonder if that 
James of yours 
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Little Miss ZAY-TEK rN nt 












All the Wonderful Flavors 
of the Choicest Cocoa Beans 
Blended to Your Taste 


Never was there a chocolate so luscious, 
so full of wholesome goodness as Zay-Tek 
Eatmors. 


Rich, red-brown cocoa beans from Brazil 
and Ecuador; cream-colored cocoa beans 
from Ceylon and the West Indies, roasted 
and blended with fragrant vanilla beans, 
sugar and full-cream milk—these give the 
Zay-Tek flavor. 


Only when you have tasted Zay-Tek 
Eatmors will you realize their delicious- 
ness, their difference from ordinary makes 
of chocolate. 


Zay-Tek Eatmors are just sweet enough 
to bring out the wonderful flavor of the 
Zay-Tek blend. They do not tire your taste 
nor cloy your appetite. 


And the big red air-tight tube keeps them 
fresh and pure and firm, even in summer 
heat. 





Buy a big red tube of Zay-Tek Eatmors 
today. You’ll get a new idea of taste- 
pleasure! 





PENNSYLVANIA CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Penna., U.S.A. 








Make a glass of iced Zay-Tek cocoa. It 
stimulates and delights your taste with its 
delicious flavor. Try it today. Ask your 
grocer for Zay-Tek Cocoa in any one of 
these size cans—I1-Ib., \2-lb., V5-Ib. 
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When the 


electric lights q 


Zo out 


We the electric lights in your 
home go out suddenly, you say, 
“A fuse has blown out”—and it’s a 
simple matter for someone to put in 
a new fuse and set the lights burning 
again. 


The fuse is the safety valve of your 
electric wiring system. When wires 
are overtaxed by a current heavier 
than they should carry, the melting of 
the fuse breaks the current and stops 
its flow, preventing the burning out 
of all your lamps and eliminating a 
possible fire danger. 


And what is a fuse? Just a little piece 
of lead alloy wire, which is inserted 
into the circuit of copper wire and 
which melts at a lower temperature 
than the copper. 


This is just one of the countless uses 
of lead in daily life. Lead is all about 
you in your home. The glaze on your 
fine china contain>° ad. There is lead 
in the rubber stc - rs in your bath- 
room, in the brilliant glass of which your 
electric-light bulbs are made. The cans 
of fruit and vegetables that come into 
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your kitchen are sealed with a lead 
solder. 


Most important of all is the use of 
white-lead as an ingredient in good 
paint. Paint protects the outside of 
your home—and the more white-lead 
the paint contains, the greater its 
protecting power. White-lead mixed 
with flatting oil makes a beautiful and 
durable finish for interior walls and 
woodwork. 


Painted surfaces defy time and 
weather; unpainted surfaces decay— 
hence the slogan, nationally known 
and nationally heeded today, “Save 
the surface and you save all.” 


National Lead Company makes 
white-lead of the highest quality and 
sells it, mixed with pure linseed oil, 
under the name and trade-mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write our nearest branch office, De- 
partment A, for a free copy of our 
“Wonder Book of Lead,” which inter- 
estingly describes the hundred-and- 
one ways in which lead enters into the 
daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York 
Cleveland 





Some Products Made by National Lead Company 
Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 

US Cartridges and Shot Shells 


Sa aaa SDR iis TS aR 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 
Buffalo 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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Orange Mineral : 
Lead Wedges . f 
Lead Gaskets b 
Bearing Metals } 
Battery Red-Lead 
Sheet Lead | 
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“He isn’t mine,” she interrupted him. 

os of yours,’’ he repeated, ‘‘can get 
it done right. I don’t know how the land 
lays here, what his facilities are.” 

There was a sound of movement through 
the hall, and Saylor, no different in color 
and expression from last night, entered, 
followed by James Heming. The difference 
in him was tragic. He seemed noticeably 
older, his mouth was tight and the cus- 
ey bad-tempered sparkle of his eyes 
ost. 

The two men were surprised to see Glenn 
Thenamy; there was a momentary and 
awkward pause. j 

“Well,” Ava Heming asked in a level, 
emotionless voice, “‘what have you de- 
cided? Can you both love one woman in 
peace, or has James, or you, Cort, been 
magnanimous? You’ll be surprised to hear 
that I’m anxious to find out.” 

““Ava,’”’? her husband cried in tones at 
once brittle and outraged, “how can you?— 
before a stranger!” 

“How canit matter?’’sheasked. “Every- 
one soon i 

In the flood of suffering that inundated 
him it was apparent that James Heming, 
as well, forgot Thenamy’s presence. He 
walked sharply up to her. 

“Ava,”’ he said, ‘‘Cort came here to tell 
me that—that Vida loves me.” 

“T care nothing for that,” she replied. 
“T don’t understand why you put it like 
that. Unless—James, how about you?” 

He hesitated a long while, and then with 
tremendous difficulty—in a voice, Glenn 
thought, that sounded as though it were 
heard breher a wall—he replied, “‘I—do 








not—\®ve her }’’ 

There wésn’t a flicker of expression on 
Saylor’s countena ceypis hands were easily 
thrust into his pockets. 

“Still,’”” Ava Heming insisted, “I am in 
the dark. If you don’t love her why don’t 
you say so, simply that, and let’s get over 
with it?” 

“You see,’’ Heming labored on, “‘I didn’t 
realize my feeling until to-day. I—I thought 
I loved her. It’s a terrible position, Ava. I 
won’t insult you by saying now, when it’s 
too late, what I find I have always, at 
bottom, thought of you. I’m caught— 
there are letters; no one could get around 
them.” 

“At last,” she replied, ‘‘it’s clear to me. 
Neither you nor Cort wants her, but Cort 
thinks he can persuade you to have the 
honor.” 

“It’s a filthy fix,”’ Heming acknowledged. 

“I’ve always admired your mind, Ava,” 
Saylor told her; ‘‘there isn’t a grain of 
sugar, of sentimentality in it. With a sen- 
tence you have disposed of a situation 
which took James and me two hours to 
reach. You’re right; I am happy to sur- 
render my—my honor.” 

“What he threatens to do,” Heming 
proceeded, “‘is based on a lie. You know 
that I am truthful, Ava. But I can’t prove 
it. The whole thing—with her to help him; 
yes, it’s like that—has me, as I said, caught. 
I can either take her, or—but I can’t even 
speak of it to you.” 

“This Saylor, he’s just an ordinary 
blackmailer,”” Glenn Thenamy said un- 
expectedly. 

“Extraordinary,” Saylor corrected him. 

Glenn ignored this; he was addressing 
James Heming. 

“T’ve been studying on him in here. At 
first he had me puzzled; but not now—I’ve 
got into him. I had a partner ten years ago, 
in those splendid offices in Lexington, just 
like him. Imagination,” said Glenn Then- 
amy—‘“‘that’s his principal trouble, and 
it’s a bad one. This Saylor has too much 
brains for his carcass. Listen to what hap- 
pened to Deacon. He did Wentley Pye out 
of a piece of money, and Pye stopped in to 
see us. 

“T was in Deacon’s office and heard all 
of it. Pye, a little somebody with a half- 
twisted face, did the talking for us. He told 
Deacon that he knowed how the money 
was got, and apologized for wasting our 
time any. But his father, a very religious 
man, was old and ailing, and trouble in 
the family might affect him serious. How- 
ever, Deacon, he said, when father died, 
he, Wentley, was going to kill him prompt. 
Went asked Deacon as a favor not to harm 
himself in an accident, because he didn’t 
want to be cheated. 

“When Pye went out, and with his back 
to us, I said to Deacon—who had this 
imagination—that the only thing for him 
was to shoot Pye before lunch; shoot Pye, 
I advised him, and Pye’s father will have 
to look out for himself. He kind of agreed 
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with me; but when I met him again, early 
in the evening, I saw he hadn’t done it. 
He was turning it over in his mind— 
maybe Pye didn’t mean what he said. Pye 
did. I understood that, and so did Dea- 
con et 





Yes,’”’ Heming broke in irritably, “but 
this can’t go on here now.” 

“Wait!” Glenn insisted calmly. “From 
that minute it was all over with Deacon. 
He stopped talking and grew shadowy- 
like. He was always struggling between 
wanting to talk about Pye’s threat and not 
wanting even to mention it. I told him 
again to do some killing, but then it was 
too late. 

“After another month or so I was afraid 
Deacon would shoot himself—in the mouth, 
with the barrel tilted up, is surest—but 
instead he plumb disappeared. He left a 
good business that was getting better every 
day; Deacon left a nice house and a nicer 
wife; he left a son coming twenty and 
a daughter going to be married the next 
week, and he disappeared—he fell off the 
earth.” 

“Well?” Saylor demanded. ‘‘ Well?” 

Glenn turned and faced him. 

“Imagination,” he repeated hardly. “You 
got it—you’re rotten with it. I thought at 
first that if Heming didn’t tend to you I 
would, and take a wild chance. You were 
on the edge of death for more than six 
seconds. It isn’t necessary, and I’m going 
to et you why, clear and simple—imagina- 
tion! 

“You know James Heming pretty well, 
and you realize he’s uncertain in his ac- 
tions—uncertain and vicious. You can 
gather he’s desperate now as well. I am 
going to speak for him, and explain why 
murder, as that, ain’t necessary. There’s 
a good many ways of getting killed in a 
city. For that it beats the country to 
nothing. A city is stuck full of accidents, 
and you can take my personal word one 
will meet along with you. Him and me’ll 
see to it. Sometime, not far off—it might 
be in the evening, and then again at noon— 
you'll stop.. You may get ground up, you 
may have your head knocked into a splin- 
ter; perhaps you will drink—eat some- 
thing downright unhealthy, fall out of a 
window. I don’t know just what, but it 
will be with you, sneaking on your heels. 
If you like, have me bound over; that 
won’t hurt anything with us; I can be 
bonded and loose. Heming hasn’t men- 
tioned a threat. He won’t. There is a trick 
with a thin waxed string—huh! The only 
slip open to you is to make a mistake about 
me. Things like this have been a part of 
my life. I wouldn’t give no more thought 
to you than I would to gutting a rabbit.” 

He stopped, leaning implacably forward, 
and Saylor’s hands, now out of his pockets, 
twitched at his sides. He studied Glenn, 
but it was evident he found no reassurance 
there. 

Glenn Thenamy’s glittering eyes, his 
lipless mouth, stained with tobacco juice, 
were set in a bitter cruelty. He slowly 
advanced a steady hand until a fleshless 
finger very lightly rested over Saylor’s 
heart. 

“So help me, my mother!’’ Glenn swore 
softly. 

He swung immediately back to James 
Heming. 

“You fix your mind on coming South 
with me in the morning. Ava, she would 
come with you. I’ll tell you honest, I hate 
to see so much useful badness going to 
waste. I don’t recommend Bennings 
County but for you it would be a sky above 
this. 

“Tt ain’t safe, remember; more than 
likely you’d be shot in a month. This deal 
Morris Caner is in will need managing. I 
haven’t told him much. He’s a nice man 
and it would hurt him; but the truth is, 
James, that we’re going to put fire to some 
oil rigs. Anyone watching them will be 
unlucky. Morris talked about titles to his 
tract. Titles! The Bennings Courthouse 
ne burned down twice just to get clear of 
titles. 

“Mind, I don’t uphold it; but there it is. 
Ava here could cook and have a baby, a bad 
baby, who’d grow up a man and shoot the 
man who shot you.” 

He glanced around contemptuously. 

“Saylor, he left right quiet, didn’t he?” 

“What do you think?” Ava Heming 
asked her husband. “There is nothing here 
for me. I’ll—I’ll try it, with you.” 

Heming studied her with’ a hard de- 
termination on his aggressive face; then 
with a swift and surprising humbleness he 
thanked her. 
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A polisher to brighten all 
Silver. Sold in combination 
with the grinder for $7.50 





















































Sewing Machine 
an Electric 


Sew all your own lovely things 
to wear, without any weary foot- 
pumping. One motionof thehand 
places this Home Motorunder the 
hand-wheel of your ordinary sew- 
ing machine and changes it to a 
speedy self-operating electric. No 
tools or screws or belts required. 
Your machine is absolutely un- 
marred. Then you sew as long as 
youlike,withouteffortorexertion, 
at a cost for current of lessthan 4 great triple-action cake mixer. Creams 
one cent an hour. Sews fast or — butter and sugar; mixes the smoothest cake 
a no Hiway pe cia dough. Also beats eggs, whips cream, makes 

otor complete with speed con- ; 
erol pedal» $18.50 mayonnaise, etc. $5.00 





‘This marvelous ElectricSweeper 10%, 


These are truly pictures of progress. They show how Ameri- 
can inventive genius has lightened the labor of home-keeping, 
and simplified the difficult job of being a housewife. 


One little motor, with its attachments, does all the house- 
hold duties shown. Over 800,000 are already in use, sewing, 
fanning, whipping cream, sharpening knives, and polishing 
silver. Now, we announce an additional device for use with 
this same motor—an amazingly efficient electric sweeper with 
a motor-driven brush that sweeps and beats! It is so simple 
that only a moment is required to attach or remove the motor; 
and yet it is so competent a cleaner that, in actual laboratory 
and home tests, it has picked up screw-drivers and objects of 
similar size and weight. 


So you can tell how easily it gets all surface dust, threads, 
hairs, lint, match-sticks, and embedded grit. Just phone your 
dealer for a free home trial. Its work will be a revelation. 


The Home Motor and attachments may be purchased at most Elec- 
trical, Hardware, Sewing Machine, and Department Stores. It is 
sold by itself, or complete with all attachments, or with any one of 
them. Phone your dealer; or write for booklet 55 and his name. 


HAMILTON BEACH MFG. CO., Racine, Wisconsin 
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sameeren en ra a 
Fans—it takes just a jiffy to 


slip the ingenious fan attach- 
ment on the same motor £3.00 
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The little grinder- 
wheel sharpens all 
dull knives 







The Electric Sweeper 
attachment, complete 
with bag, beating- 
sweeping brush, and 
es etal handle 





Profitable Positions for Salesmen 


Our dealers all over the country need men, and women too, 
who have the knack of explaining things to others. To those who 
have the ability to demonstrate how the Hamilton Beach Home 
Motor and attachments saves time, health, and labor in the home, we can 
likely offer well-paying positions right in their own home town. Or in a nearby 
one, if preferred. Just drop us a post-card. Tell us the size of your town, and 
mention the name of the dealer for whom you prefer to work. We will send 
full particulars, without obligation. Please address the Sales Manager. 
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Sure Way 
to Read Your Future! 


Never mind the month in which 
you were born—how much practical 
business training have you had? 

Here’s a position calling for an 
Expert Accountant; it pays $100 a 
week. Do you know Accounting? 

Here’s a job demanding a really 
competent Traffic Manager, at a 
salary, to start, of $4,500. Have 
you ever mastered the 'modern 
science of Traffic Management? 

Here’s a managerial position; it 
pays a big salary. But—the man 
who fills it must know how to 
finance an enterprise—how to buy 
— how to manufacture— how to sell. 
Can you qualify? 

x *  & 


Why throw away the best years 
of your life when you can fit your- 
self in a comparatively few months 
of home-study training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method for a re- 
sponsible executive position—at a 
very substantial salary? 


Thousands of men have found in this 
remarkable method the swift, sure route to 
success. Today they are earning large salaries. 
Chances are you are just as capable a man 
as any one of them—if you will train. 

If a bigger income would look good to 
you, send today for full particulars—give 
yourself a fair chance in this world of com- 
petition! The coupon will bring you com- 
plete information promptly, together with 
details of our convenient payment plan; 
also your free copy of that inspiring book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 


Mark—Sign—Mail the coupon—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 571-RA Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me in- 
formation regarding course indicated below, also 
copy of your interesting book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One.” 
Business Management [)Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 
O)Higher Accountancy [)Modern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 
DRailway Accounting and Personnel and Employ- 
Station Management ment Management 
OLaw—De¢gree of LL.B. UOExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
OIndustrial ManagementUCommercial Spanish 
Efficiency Effective Speaking 
OBanking and Finance C. P. A. Coaching 





O)Salesmanship 
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Gone! 





Mister Rat soon disappears when his 
menu includes— 


RAT BIS-KIT 


RAT BIS-KIT PASTE 


All druggists or general stores have 
it-725c: 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 
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FROM McKINLEY TO HARDING 


raise $17,000 cash. So I left Field at the 
breakfast table and wired the governor at 
Youngstown: ‘‘Have just read of your 
misfortune. My purse is open to you. Am 
going to Chicago to-night. Will meet you 
anywhere you say in Ohio.” Later in the 
day I received a telegram from him saying, 
“Take the six-o’clock train. Will meet you 
at the depot in Cleveland Sunday.” 

I learned later that Mr. Walker had ad- 
vanced McKinley $2000 every two years 
in a number of his campaigns to pay his 
assessments. McKinley repaid him $1000 


a year out of his salary as congressman, . 


which at that time was $5000 a year. He 
lived at the old Ebbitt House in Washing- 
ton with his wife, in a couple of small 
rooms. 

In 1892 Mr. Walker asked McKinley if 
he could help him to tide over a short time. 
He was a manufacturer and was suffering 
from the general depression which led up to 
the panic of 1893. 

McKinley said, ‘‘I will give you every- 
thing I have, you have been my friend 
through so many campaigns. I own about 
$17,000 worth of stock in different indus- 
trial enterprises in my district.’’ Walker 
answered, “‘Am afraid the banks will not 
loan on your collateral, but if you will 
indorse my notes for that amount I can get 
the money.’’ McKinley agreed to indorse 
to the amount of $17,000, believing he 
could make good if necessary. 

To return to February, 1893. The Buf- 
falo Sunday morning papers announced 
that instead of being on Walker’s notes for 
$17,000 the amount at midnight had arisen 
to $98,000. 

On arriving in Cleveland about nine 
o’clock Sunday morning, McKinley and 
Myron T. Herrick met me as I stepped out 
of the car. McKinley was pale and wan, 
with black rings under his eyes. He put 
his hand on my shoulder but could not 
speak for his emotion. Tears rolled down 
his cheeks. We went directly to the Her- 
rick home. On our way the governor was 
much depressed. I asked him how much he 
was in debt. He said, ‘‘I don’t know. It 
may be $100,000, $200,000 or $500,000.” 

It seems that when the notes came due 
Walker would write McKinley at Columbus 
that a note for $2000 or so in such and such 
a bank would come due on a certain date, 
and he did not know whether the bank 
would renew in full or demand a reduction; 
that if McKinley would sign it in blank he 
would fill in the amount. With his sublime 
faith in his friend McKinley did so. Then 
Walker filled in the amounts until the goy- 
ernor was on $130,000 of notes instead of 
$17,000 as he supposed. 


Friends to the Rescue 


Sunday afternoon a number of friends 
including James H. Hoyt and John Tod, son 
of Ohio’s war governor, met in the Herrick 
home and discussed the situation. Mc- 
Kinley could be heard pacing the floor in 
his bedroom. After a long discussion I sug- 
gested that Governor McKinley and his 
wife make an assignment to trustees of 
everything they owned. Mr. Tod, who had 
lost an eye and possessed a sepulchral 
voice, said, “Because McKinley has made 
a damn fool of himself why should Mrs. 
McKinley be a pauper?’”’ Mrs. McKinley 
had some farm property left her by her 
father, Mr. Saxton, a former banker of 
Canton. I answered, “Because if Mc- 
Kinley is to stay in politics he must show 
clean hands and not be open to the charge 
he has put his property in his wife’s name.” 

We made little progress. Finally Mc- 
Kinley came downstairs and said, ‘‘I wish 
Mark was here.” I asked, ‘‘ Where is he?” 
He said, “In Milwaukee to-day, but will be 
in Chicago to-morrow. I will have him 
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meet you; any hour you say is convenient 
for him.” McKinley wired Mr. Hanna 
to meet me in the Inter Ocean office at ten 
o’clock the next day. 

On my way to the depot I stopped in the 
Cleveland Leader office and saw Mr. Covert, 
the editor. He helped me write a statement 
which was accepted by the Associated 
Press and United Press, to this effect: 
“Governor McKinley and his wife will give 
up everything they have in the world ex- 
cept the clothes on their backs. If that is 
not enough to pay his debts in full he will 
return from office at the end of his term in 
December and practice law in New York 
or Chicago until every cent is paid.” 

The first McKinley knew of the state- 
ment was when he read it in the Cleveland 
morning papers. My thought was to head 
off newspaper criticism, as I did not believe 
that the people of the country would nomi- 
nate aman for President who indorsed notes 
in blank and then tried to shirk his responsi- 
bility! Such was the case, as I never saw 
an article criticizing the governor. The 
facts were never made public until now. 


Mr. McKinley’s Gratitude 


Diverting for a moment from the thread 
of the story, an incident occurred three 
years and a half later, in November, 1896. 
Mr. Hanna gave what he called a jubilee 
party in his home to celebrate McKinley’s 
election to the Presidency. Among the 
guests were Myron T. Herrick and wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Hoyt, Colonel and 
Mrs. John Hay, my wife and myself. After 
dinner I started out for a walk in the gar- 
den. McKinley said, ‘“‘Wait a minute. I 
will go with you.” As we walked the gravel 
paths the governor put his arm around my 
shoulder and said, ‘‘I have wanted to say 
something to you for over three years. 
When you put that item in the papers in 
February, ’93, that I would pay my debts 
in full and closed the mouths of my critics, 
you did me a great service. I owe more to 
you than anyone in the world, except my 
mother, for I should probably have gone 
to the penitentiary instead of the White 
House!” 

I told him he was wrong, as he never did 
a dishonest thing in his life. 

Toreturn to the meeting with Mr. Hanna 
in my office Monday morning. I told him of 
my suggestion that trustees be appointed to 
receive the McKinley properties. He fully 
agreed with me that it was the course to 
pursue. We drew up an agreement and 
signed our names to pay a certain sum to 
liquidate. McKinley’s debts. I have the 
paper now. It shows over $40,000 raised 
in Chicago. Mr. Hanna and Mr. Herrick 
secured a generous sum in Cleveland. Mr. 
Hanna wired me to meet him in Pittsburgh. 
We went to the Duquesne Club and met 
Philander C. Knox and some of his and 
Mr. Hanna’s friends. When we left the 
club we had, as I remember now, $120,000 
total subscriptions. Mr. Hanna went on to 
Philadelphia and completed the $130,000 
needed. New York was not asked for a 
cent. There were over 5000 subscribers to 
the fund. 

Mr. Herrick called upon the banks in 
Ohio holding the Walker-McKinley paper 
and asked them to contribute 10 per cent 
of the amount of notes which they held, 
which they agreed to do, and he paid them 
in full. With the $13,000 left over Mr. 
Herrick paid a mortgage of $10,000 due on 
the McKinley Opera House in Canton, and 


deposited $3000 in bank to meet current 


and future bills. 

Previous to the subscriptions three trus- 
tees—Judge William R. Day, Myron T. 
Herrick and H. H. Kohlsaat—were ap- 
pointed. To them Governor and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley turned over all their property. 
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Judge Day, now Justice of the Supreme 
Court, told me that not one single claim 
was filed against the estate. 

Governor McKinley never knew who 
contributed the money. The list of sub- 
scribers was refused him later when he 
asked for it, declaring he would pay them 
back with the money he saved out of his 
salary as President, and turned over as he 
received it to Mr. Herrick, who made some 
fortunate investments, which gave Mc- 
Kinley’s estate some $200,000. 


STATE OF OHIO 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 


CoLumMBus, Feb. 26, 1893. 

Dear Mr. Kohlsaat: The pen will not—can 
not speak what is in my heart this morning, 
your letter is so full of personal sweetness— 
expressions of Chicago friends whom you quote 
are so tender and generous that my heart over- 
flows with thanksgiving.: 

Did ever man and wife have such friends and 
how can we ever repay them? 

My mail is larger than ever before in my life 
and so abounding with kindness and sympathy 
and offers of material aid. I am standing up 
with courage. Yet, the support of my friends 
and their confidence in my integrity moves me 
deeply. I wish you might see my letters and 
telegrams. 

Your thoughtful suggestion about my im- 
mediate wants is gratefully noted, but with my 
salary, which in a few days will be paid to me, I 
will be able to get along comitertall 7 

Give to my Chicago friends the warm and 
lasting gratitude of Mrs. McKinley and my- 
self. God bless you, my unselfish friend, and 
give to your home and household His tender 
care, Your sincere friend, 

WILLIAM McKINLEY, Jr. 
Mr. H. H. Koutsaat, 
Chicago, III. 


During the winter of 1894 the work of 
securing McKinley delegates in the Middle 
West became too heavy for the small group 
of men Mr. Hanna hed chosen to work 
with him. During one of his visits to 
Chicago he stopped at the Wellington 
Hotel. We dined together and he told me 
a young fellow whose father, Gen. Rufus 
Dawes, was Major McKinley’s old com- 
mander, had been to see him and had 
offered his services. Mr. Hanna had asked 
the young man to come to the hotel that 
evening. While we were in Mr. Hanna’s 
room he was announced, a rather pale, 
slight figure, and somewhat diffident. We 
discussed plans with him as he displayed 
great interest in McKinley’s success and 
offered his services free of all expense. 


Looked Good, Was Good 


After he left the room Mr. Hanna re- 
marked, ‘‘He doesn’t look much, does he?” 

I said, “‘Any man who will work for 
nothing and pay his own expenses looks 
good to me!”’ 

One would hardly recognize the pale, 
slight figure of 1894 in the brilliant officer, 
Brig. Gen. Charles G. Dawes, whose splen- 
did record during the war won him the con- 
fidence of our Allies and justified General 
Pershing’s faith in him. He displayed no 
diffidence when he appeared before a Con- 
gressional committee last spring and made 
“‘Hell and Maria” famous, and later in his 
lecture to cabinet officers and department 
chiefs whose codperation he asked when he 
drew up the first national budget. 

Charley Dawes, as his friends call him, 
devoted himself to the McKinley cause. 
He initiated a card-index system extending 
from the Alleghanies to the Pacific, and 
probably, next to Mr. Hanna, did more to 
win the nomination for McKinley at St. 
Louis than any other man. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Kohlsaat. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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| | he y ll bring back that lost power 
—save gas and oil 
| Has your motor lost its original power and nace—is reason enough to insist on their 
pickup? Is it using more gas and oil than installation. 
it should? If so, you’ll probably find your ' ae 
piston rings worn and needing replacement. There is a McQuay-Norris ring for every 
Gas is leaking by and going to waste. This Price and purpose, to fit every make and 
“7: m 
means power and money lost. And oil is ™odel of motor and gas engine. A com 
| leaking by the other way, to foul your spark plete line of sizes and over-sizes. If your 
plugs and increase carbon. McQuay-Norris ePairman hasn’t on hand exactly the rings 
| piston rings will save all this. you need, he can quickly get them from his 
| supply house. 
For more than twelve years they have been 
‘ ° ° ce 
the choice of the best repairmen and the Send for F: ree Booklet — To Have and to 
most experienced car owners. Hold Power,’ telling how piston rings af- 
McQUAY-NORRIS fect gas engine power and economy. We 
WwAied W RIG wT Their electric metal alone—melted and re-_ will mail this book, postpaid, if you address 
PISTONS & PINS fined in the McQuay-Norris Electric Fur- Department B. 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
F d cylind: E . 
rae sta oie) hbtcana eect pines oo neal Canadian Factory — McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
as piston rings. 
Light-weight gray iron istons—as F * : 
light in weight as. safety peaavecmviae \eanfRoor—an exclusive two-  Superoyl — Keeps lubricating oil J/FFY-GRIP—a one-piece ring. Snap Rings — of «the highest 
r will permit. Specially designed and piece design, preventing loss of gas out of combustion chamber. Col- Non-butting joint, which can be grade. Raised above the average 
manufactured for replacement pur- and compression. Gives equal lects excess oil on each down stroke fitted closer than ordinary step by McQuay-Norris manufactur- 
poses. Available in standard sizes pressure at all points on cylinder of piston and empties on each up cut—velvet finish—quick seating. ing methods. Their use insures all 
and over-sizes. walls. For all piston grooves ex- stroke, which ordinary grooved “Seats in a jiffy.” To keep them the satisfaction possible for you to 
- F ; cept top, which should have rings cannot do. Each ring packed clean and free from rust, each ring get from a plain snap ring. They 
a semi-finished form—seventy- Each ring packed in a in a parchment container. Price is packed in an individual glassine are packed twelve rings to the car- 
“hal eee oe ound perheae container. Price per per ring— envelope. Price per ring— ton and rolled in waxed paper. 
Piston pins of special hardened steel; 7 
ground to accuracy beyond ordinary. $ 125 $ 100 50c And Snap Rings of 
| Available in both standard and stand- boneweerens! he “hi d 
: ard over-sizes. In Canada, $1.50. In Canada, $1.25. In Canada, 50c the highest grade 
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New Woodwork for Old— 
with Valspar Varnish-Stain 


This Spring — brighten up and protect your woodwork and furniture with 
Valspar Varnish-Stains. ‘These stains have more than their beautiful colors 
to recommend them. They are Valspar itself — the waterproof, weatherproof, 
accident-proof varnish — f/us attractive natural wood colors. 


You apply both Valspar and Stain with one stroke of the brush — anyone can 





poding do it! Valspar Varnish-Stains can be secured in Light Oak, Dark Oak, Walnut, 
boiling water test Mahogany, Cherry, or Moss Green. They bring out the grain and beauty of 


the wood with pleasing clearness. 

Remember that Valspar Varnish-Stains are for both indoor and outdoor 
use — that they are easy to apply and dry hard over night. Use the coupon 
below for sample. : 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World — Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. Futier & Co., Pacific Coast 




























VALENTINE’S 


VALSPAR 


VARNISH-STAIN 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps, amounting to 15c . 
for each 35c sample can checked at right. (Only one Valspar Stain, | 556s a 
State color 


sample of each product supplied at this special price. 2. OREM ve VAUY 
Valspar. Gis S644 oA tte 


Write plainly.) 
Valspar Enamel . [ ] 
State\color- Sa = tease 




















Dealer's Name 











Dealer’s Address 











Your Name 









Your Address 





S. E. P.—§-13-22 
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on the stall-and-installment plan. 


- food will simply poison you. 


displayed in cheap bakeshop and restaurant 
windows as you would shun the tax collec- 


tor if you could. They may look like 


Santa Claus’ dream of Merry Christmas, 
but they are a snare and a delusion and 
there is no nourishment or virtue in them 
for you. Many a good digestion has gone 
to hell on a cream puff. 

Delicatessen shops are not for the fatten- 
ing few, any more than are the palatably 
and optically pleasing p@tisseries. The cold 
hams, so pleasingly pink and prickly with 
sugared cloves, the languid pickled fish, 
the ensnaring chains of smoked sausage 
and cute curls of dried beef are forbidden 
to your longing eyes. However tempt- 
ingly the pretzel and the Limburger linger 
in your aching nostrils, no matter how 
golden red the herring salad gleams, you 
cannot have them. They may clutch at the 
glands of your throat with the old familiar 
ecstasy, half pleasure and half pain, but 
you must pass them by without a sign. 

The delicatessen store is at once one of 
the greatest blessings and curses of our 
home life to-day. To resist its convenience 
on all occasions would be, in the increas- 
ingly perfunctory housewife, abnormally 
virtuous. But to use it constantly as a 
source of food supply is little short of 
criminal. And those who seek to grow fat 
in a healthy, lasting fashion must ostracize 
the native haunt of the Bismarck herring 
and the home of the gefiillte fish. I’m not 
so good on percentages, but my guess is 
that the number of people who are under- 
nourished and consequently underweight 
as the result of a habitual delicatessen diet 
is considerable, and this not primarily 
because of the quality of the food procur- 
able in such places, but because of its char- 
acter. 

Well, anyway, food alone won’t put on 
weight for you. One difficulty which most 
folks experience in their attempt to gain 
weight is that whatever they eat on they 
work off. And if, after a moderate trial of 
the foregoing diet, you don’t put on weight 
the chances are that this is because you are 
not getting sufficient rest. 

Now it’s a hard job to rest if you don’t 
know how, but even if you have to work 
an eight-hour day you may rest sufficiently 
to allow your weight to creep up on you. 
Sit down whenever you can, even if it’s 
only in an elevator. Lie down after meals, 
even though you have to get up again in 
five minutes. If you are rich enough have 


‘your breakfasts served to you in bed and 


take your exercise in your car. Once you 
get over that silly idea that it’s easier to 
walk the two blocks over to Aunt Mary’s, 
and ride it as a matter of course, you will 
begin to put on weight to rather more than 


your heart’s content, and tip the scales to 


a point where you will come pretty near 
tipping them over if you don’t watch out! 


Too Much Hustle 


But, the evidence on any main street to 
the contrary notwithstanding, everybody 
doesn’t as yet possess a car; no, not even 
And a 
lot of these people who walk are also en- 
gaged in occupations which keep them 
on their personal feet for a good part of the 
day. Standing on one’s feet, or anybody 
else’s for that matter, is one of the first 
rules for getting thin. You seldom see a 
really fat clerk in a store, or an enormous 
waitress or an overweight book agent. It 
is to those who must exercise for a living 
that I want to point out how consistently 
and faithfully the chance to rest must be 
seized upon. 

And in this connection let me call atten- 
tion to the danger of overeating when you 
are overtired. Don’t do it. Always try 


to rest a little before eating and after 


eating. When you are exhausted, too much 
And don’t 
eat hurriedly. Food snatched in haste 
won’t put on flesh. Indeed, I can’t lay too 
much stress on eliminating the habit of 
overhaste from everything you do. Noth- 
ing will help keep you thin more effectively 
than the nervous tension which comes of 
the habit of hurrying when hurrying is un- 
necessary. I don’t mean that one must 
grow lazy in order to grow plump. But I 
am keenly aware of the fact that most 
Americans take a false pride in hustling 
when hustling is not accomplishing any- 


_thing except the fraying out of their entire 


nervous system. There is a vast difference 
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between sloth and poise, between self- 
regulation and sloppiness. I don’t intend 
to suggest that you lie down on the job or 
on the family in order to put on weight; 
but I do insist that you quit worry- 
ing, quit hurrying; find out in a frank 
self-examination whether or not you are 
working under a high nervous tension, and 
if you are, deliberately overcome it. Get the 
habit of rest. Relax completely every time 
you get a chance, and if you don’t get a 
chance make one. 

Relaxing isn’t so easy either, but it, too, 
can be learned. For example, when you 
come in from your day’s work go at once to 
your room, loosen your clothing and lie 
down on your bed. Be sure to lie flat, 
with the head only very slightly elevated 
and the feet in a normal position. Don’t 
stick them on the comforter, which will 
raise them. Be a sport and put the com- 
forter out of the way. Allow your hands 
to rest on the bed on either side of you. 
Then relax. Relax completely. Let your- 
self go. First get rid of conscious interest 
in whatever you have just been doing. 
Then concentrate on letting the tension in 
your muscles go. You can do it. Think 
yourself out flat until you are so limp that 
if someone were to come in and pick you up 
you would hang on their hands as oozily as 
a jellyfish or an underdone poached egg. 
Remain in this half-baked condition for 
ten minutes and you will get up at the end 
of them feeling like a million dollars. Well, 
like a raise in salary, anyway. It is not 
how long one lies down that rests one, but 
how completely down one lies, if you get 
the notion. It is perfectly possible to cheat 
a lot of rest out of the busiest sort of life, 
and the sooner the fatter, take it from me. 


A Perfect Shape for Fifty Cents 


Even though you be rich and idle, don’t 
get away with the notion that lying in bed 
for a week or two will start the good work 
any faster. It won’t. Lying in bed pro- 
tractedly will take off weight in most cases. 
And a moderate amount of exercise is, of 
course, essential to anyone’s well being. 
But naps are a fine tonic which you will 
soon get used to taking. After a little 
while it won’t be any harder for you to 
gather up a book or magazine and the 
nicest sofa cushions, and hog the box 
hammock or the best sofa for an hour or 
two daily, than it would be for you to stoop 
over and pick up a hundred-dollar bill on a 
deserted street. It will come kind of easy 
and natural, and the rest of the family 
can’t crab, because it all comes under the 
head of health. 

And now just a word about what not to 
take. Of course, genteel reader, the advice 
which immediately follows is not intended 
for you personally, yet I am sure an intelli- 
gent individual like yourself will under- 
stand that I have to put it in. For there 
are a lot of boobs around, and some of 
them might get hold of this copy of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. Naturally I am 
aware that you would never dream of tak- 
ing any of the patent medicines with which 
the market is flooded and for which many 
otherwise quite respectable papers carry 
advertising. But unfortunately there is a 
patent-medicine taker born every minute, 
and I want to warn these dumb-bells in 
time. ; 

Of course, with licker so scarce and high, 
it is kind of a mean trick to demand that 
patent appetizers be cut out as well, But 
practically all so-called fat-making tonics 
are cocktails in disguise, excepting only 
cod-liver-oil preparations, and if you care 
to take a cod-liver-oil cocktail three times 
daily before meals you are welcome to for 
all of me. But lay off of the self-foolers. I 
have already said that you are to have no 
alcohol, and I mean it, even when it comes 
in an extract bottle and is labeled Whoosis 
Compound or something. A jag by any 
other name is just as bad for you. 

When it comes to using glands that some 
monkey or sheep has got through with— 
well, there is no accounting for tastes. Per- 
sonally, the idea makes no appeal to me, but 
there are folks who will try anything 
once. For my part I say let’s give all such 
glands a decent burial and try to pick up 
our own lives as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Now the average skinny person who is 
anxious to be less so is, as a rule, equally 
desirous of putting it on in some particular 


spot. “I’m all right in the hips, but my 
neck and face are something fierce,’’ are the 
words of the national anthem of the thin, 
varied on holidays by that good old hymn 
commencing, “‘I’d like to put on justa little 
bit around the chest, but my stomach and 
my hips are fat enough.” At first glance 
this desire seems reasonable, for surely 
there is a method of growing flesh quickly 
where desired and nowhere else. There 
must be a way to make a million dollars by 
wishing for it, by that same token. If you 
have time and patience and money a first- 
class physical-culture instructor can come 
pretty close to doing the job just the way 
you want it. But that is not what you 
mean, or what I mean either. What we are 
both looking for is something that will give 
us a perfect shape for about fifty cents. 


For Local Plumpness 


Needless to say, there is no such thing. 
However, if your face and neck need build- 
ing up there are certain substances which 
will actually help along the good work. 
Coco butter is the safest of these, and can 
be bought at any good drug store. A small 
quantity will go a long way. One melts it 
and rubs it on night and morning. Faith- 
fully. Rub in as much as you can absorb. 
Common olive oil applied in the same 
manner is almost as good. You are literally 
feeding fat into your flesh by doing this, 
and neither coco butter nor olive oil can 
possibly hurt your body; but they may grow 
hair if used on the face. 

For plumping purposes a reliable cold 
cream is far better and is also beneficial, 
although slower in its fattening effect. 
Don’t get a greaseless cream; get a skin 
food, and allow it to remain on overnight. 
Use it under your make-up, girls, in small 
quantities, and plaster it on under your 
chin. It will help do away with a stringy 
throat. Pat it in good and hard, until your 
skin can absorb no more, and only wipe off 
what won’t pat in. Don’t rub—pat. This 
is important, as rubbing may make wrin- 
kles. But the patting will stimulate the 
circulation, and that in itself will help your 
face to fill out. 

In an age when so much that we used to 
do for ourselves is done for us mechanically 
it is not unnatural to think that our phys- 
ical welfare ought to be taken care of auto- 
matically; we are apt to feel that we should 
be able to grow thin or fat by dropping a 
nickel in the slot—a plugged nickel prefer- 
ably. But science has, fortunately for our 
moral welfare, not yet advanced that far. 
It is all right enough to have out pianos 
played for us, our songs sung and our funny 
stories told for us by phonographs. I am 
not unwilling that our clothes should be 
washed by an electrical charwoman, our 
errands run by a telephone, or even that our 
breakfast food be predigested. But I thank 
God that there are still a few things we 
have to do for ourselves or go without. 

And getting fat is one of them. I can tell 
you how, but I can’t force you to persevere 
in the effort. Just how quickly you may 
expect results depends of course upon 
your individual physique. Some people 
take to fat far more readily than do others. 
But if at the end of four weeks’ faithful fol- 
lowing of the program you have not gained, 
either there is something lacking in your 
system which only a physician can discover 
or else you have not really been faithful 
after all. 

I do not believe that there is any such 
thing as being naturally thin or naturally 
fat. Those cries are the cowardly admission 
of people who won’t make a sincere effort 
to alter their condition and who enjoy 
blaming their ancestry for their own lazi- 
ness. It has been an easy fashion to inherit 
one extreme or the other. This, when given 
the smallest scientific scrutiny, is the most 
fallacious of alibis. An unconsciously ac- 
quired habit of mind regarding one’s phys- 
ical condition is the most we can grant such 
a case. 

Semper fidelis must, however, be your 
motto, which, very roughly translated, 
means “‘simps must be faithful.’’ It would 
take a super man or woman to break the 
rules I have laid down and break them so 
discreetly that no harm would be done 
thereby. But keep to the rules and you will 
see what you will see. And, in the language 
of the Orient, where fat is fashionable, I 
wish you luck. May your shadow never 
grow less! 











the third 
spring 


The ‘third’ spring 
assures comfort 


Take a ride in a Ford equipped with 
FloatAforDs and you’ll wonder how a 
car can be made to ride so easily. The 
secret is in the famous “third” spring. 
The two long spiral springs absorb the 
downward thrust with flexible ease 
while the ‘‘third’’ spring checks the 
jarring rebound and holds the car steady 
without sidesway. FloatAforDs are on 
the job BOTH ways. 


Notice that FloatAforDs do not bind 
the Ford springs. No tampering with 
the Ford suspension principles. That’s 
the reason why we give you a positive 
guarantee against spring breakage. 








FloatAforDs are low priced,—sedan and 
coupé the same price as open car types. They 
save gasoline, tires and parts replacements, — 
and immeasurably increase the life and run- 
ning efficiency of the car. 


10 Days’ Trial —If not satisfied, these 
absorbers will be taken off and your money 
refunded. Types for Ford cars and trucks. 
Sold by all Ford dealers. 


Before buying any shock absorber get— 


‘‘Why The Third Spring’’ Booklet 
Free—Write for it 
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== by Daylight 
eo Season May 13 to October 22 


—~ AKE this wonder-trip a part 
> M 


of your vacation itinerary. 
The rock-ribbed Palisades, the 
towering green mountains and 
other beauties of the majestic Hud- 
son, America’s most picturesque 
inland waterway, are yours to enjoy 
to the utmost from the cool, shady 
decks of the 


PALATIAL DAY LINE STEAMERS 
The most luxuriously appointed 
river craft in the world 


Delightful one-day outings from New York. 
The attractive route to or from the Catskill 
Mountains, Saratoga and the North, Niagara 
Falls and the West. Railroad tickets accepted. 
New York to Albany and Albany to New York. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier New York 
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Why This Amazing Dominance? 


When you consider the degree to 
which the Speed Wagon today domi- 
nates every class of carrying, it is no less 
than amazing. 


In every phase of hauling and delivering 
the Speed Wagon is supreme. 


Ask twenty owners or drivers, and each 
will give you a different reason for his 
own preference for Reos over all others. 


One will emphasize the wonderful power 
and stability of the Reo motor. 


Another will mention the clutch as 
superior in rigorous service to any other 
he has ever known. 


The next will dilate on the simple, 
certain, Reo control system and dual 
clutch-brake feature, as of paramount 
importance. 


And so it will go, through each feature 
in turn. The rigid yet flexible chassis— 
the rugged axles—the superior starting 


device—the powerful steering gear—the 
extra stout wheels. 


Drivers are invariably enthusiastic over 
the roadability and other qualities that 
appeal to the man who actually lives 
with his truck, six days a week. 


Superintendents of service shops will tell 
you of accessibility; reasonable cost of 
replacement of parts; of Reo Service; and 
general freedom from trouble. 


Sum it all up, and you have the real 
reason—a Carrying unit that is as strong 
and dependable in one part as in another. 


In a word, a machine that is perfectly 
balanced in design and construction, and 
that excels, not in one or two, but in all 
features—minor as well as major. 


Is it any wonder that speed wagons per- 
form every class of carrying—from 500 
to 2500 pounds—a quarter-ton to a ton- 
and-a-quarter—and do the work quicker 
and cheaper? 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
Reo Motor Car Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 





Prices are f. o, b. Factory, plus Federal Tax 
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him and brought him home. After that 
the dog had longed for nothing better in 
life than to follow and serve Jamie. The 
love for a master had overcome the love of 
the wild. But now Jamie had disappeared. 
And ahead of Bobby lay the forest. The 
old urge swept through him. 

He turned excitedly toward the waiting 
Lass. Again their noses touched. No one 
can prove whether or not dogs have a 
language of their own. But no one who 
has studied them can doubt that in the 
touching of noses they somehow communi- 
cate their primal thoughts or wishes to 
each other. 

Bobby after that instant of contact 
whirled about and cantered down the slope 
toward the distant ridge. Lass hesitated 
not at all in following. Side by side at a 
hand gallop they reached the plain. They 
crossed it with an odd new furtiveness, 
giving houses a wide berth, and at last 

aining the ridge. Up this they toiled and 
own its farther side into the borders of 
Blake’s Woods. 

These woods marked the boundary of the 
primeval forest. Once they had been a 
favorite picnic ground for Midwestburgers. 
But long ago they had been abandoned in 
favor of a resort on the lake, since when 
they had been trodden only by oceasional 
hunters or by boys seeking nuts. In the 
center of the grove stood the weed-hidden 
and decaying structure that had once been 
a dancing floor. Toward this, now, Bobby 
was heading at top speed. Yet by some 
queer mental twist he no longer plunged 
openly through the undergrowth, as does 
the normal forest-running collie. Into his 
gait and into his expression had come some- 
thing stealthy. His feet made no sound. 
He ran close to earth and took advantage 
of every bit of cover to mask his progress 
from chance humans. 

He himself did not realize why he did 
this, nor what change had come over him 
at sight of this old lair of his. His loyal 
heart still ached unspeakably for his lost 
master. Had Jamie appeared in the offing 
the dog would have rushed to him in an 
ecstasy of joy and would have followed him 
gleefully away from this fascinating wilder- 
néss, and even from the still more fascinat- 
ing Lassie. But Jamie did not appear. 
And, next to Jamie, the dog loved this wild 
life he was returning to. 

Lass by instinct began to copy his 
furtive gait and his caution. No longer did 
she frisk along as heedlessly as a child on a 
woodland holiday. She, too, sped through 
the undergrowth with hushed stealthiness, 
at the heels of her huge guide. ; 

Presently they came to the platform. 
Bobby skirted it, sniffing and peering, till 
he found what he sought. And he halted 
in front of a ragged aperture in the rotted 
laths that formed the sides of the platform. 
This was the hole he had discovered in 
puppyhood, the hole leading into the low 
and leaf-strewn lair beneath the flooring. 

Crouching with stomach to earth and 
pausing after each careful forward thrust he 
made his way under the platform. The 
place was as he had left it—dark, moldy, 
airless. The flooring above was a crumbling 
shell. Yet it still served as roof, even as the 
riffle of many years’ leaves served as warm 
bedding. 

Thus began a strange life, and one that 
sometimes almost made Bobby forget his 
grief at loss of Mackellar. Lass, under the 
guidance of her worshiped new mate, took 
to the wilderness with as much eagerness 
as if she had been born init. And there the 
two dwelt as, aforetime, mated wolves had 
dwelt in these same forests. 

On the first evening of their woodland 
life pangs of hunger began to rack them 
both as suppertime arrived with no supper 
to accompany it. Harking back to early 
days Bobby sallied forth to forage. Lass 
obediently trotted along beside him. At 
the end of a hundred yards he struck a 
fresh rabbit scent. Instantly the hunting 
lore of his youth returned to him. Noise- 
lessly, with couchant body, he flitted along 
the track. In another fifty yards he 
checked his speed with a suddenness that 
all but made the close-following Lass col- 
lide with him. 

She stood, puzzled and hesitant, and 
watched him creep forward like a cat for 
some little distance, then dart ahead with 
the whizzing speed of a bullet. As she 
caught up with him she saw he was pinning 
to earth a plump and kicking rabbit. 
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Politely he shifted his grip on the prize, to 
allow her a chance to rend it with him. 

That was their first meal in the wild, and 
for days thereafter they fared sumptuously. 
The hunting season was long past. From 
lack of molestation the rabbits had grown 
incautious. Bobby was a born tracker and 
with marvelous quickness Lass picked up 
the art of tracking and of stalking. The 
two waxed fatter from their feasting. 

But in another month the rabbits for a 
mile or so around the lair seemed to have 
learned that the vicinity was not healthful 
for them, nor conducive to long life. And 
even as a rabbit-infested neighborhood be- 
comes deserted soon after the opening of 
the hunting season, the once-populous 
stretch of Blake’s Woods lost its long- 
eared population. 

It became needful to range farther and 
farther ‘afield in order to catch a single 
unwary rabbit. Bobby took this change 
philosophically and strove to add to the 
rations an occasional tracked partridge or a 
mouthful of baby quail. Lass hit on a less 
sportsmanly device. 

The two did the bulk of their hunting by 
night, keeping close to the lair for the most 
part by day. In this respect as well as in 
a score of others they were throwing back 
to their wolf ancestors. The careless 
sauntering of some farmer or idler through 
the grove was enough to make them crouch 
to the ground, under the platform or under 
the nearest bit of cover, and lie there, 
moveless and tense, until the intruder had 
passed. Probably neither of them realized 
why they did this or why they returned in 
other ways to wolf traits. 

This is the unsportsmanly device hit 
upon by Lass to gain food when rabbits 
waxed scarce: One night they had quar- 
tered the region for several miles in every 
direction without putting up a single 
rabbit or a catchable bird or squirrel. As 
Bobby stood irresolute Lass took the leader- 
ship into her own hands. 

She cantered off with an air of definite- 
ness in a direction whence a scent had 
caught her nostrils. Bobby, not under- 
standing, nevertheless loped along at her 
side. In half a mile she slowed down at the 
edge of a farm clearing and with noiseless 
tread crept toward the half open door of a 
hen house. From within issued the odor 
that had drawn her thither—the smell of 
warm flesh and feathers. 

Now Bobby’s own first exploit in the 
wilds, as a puppy, had been the theft of a 
chicken. That had been while he was still 
his own god and before he had learned the 
laws of man and adoration for one man. 
Since then, again and again, he had seen 
puppies at Beldencroft scolded for chasing 
chickens. 

On his own first return to civilization he 
had casually and skillfully bitten off the 
head of one of Mackellar’s hens. And 
Jamie had told him sorrowfully, yet with 
much yehemence, how wicked and un- 
worthy a deed it was. Jamie had instilled 
into Bobby’s wise brain in that one lesson 
the fact that chickens belong to mankind 
and*are not to be molested by dogs. On 
another day he had called Bobby back as 
the collie had started gleesomely after a 
lamb in a field, and had made him under- 
stand that lambs come under the same 
hands-off category as do fowls. 

To-night as Lass wormed her way for- 
ward to the invitingly open hencoop door 
Bobby sprang in front of her. Urged by 
some impulse he was not able to compre- 
hend or to resist he interposed his shaggy 
seventy-pound bulk between his hungry 
mate and the tempting prey. To Lass’ vast 
annoyance and amaze he shouldered her 
gently back from the doorway and toward 
the fringe of forest. Thus it was that the 
two went supperless that night; because 
Bobby’s mind, once having grasped the 
law, could not forget it or let him break it. 

As if by way of reward, the very next 
evening came an astoundingly fine bit of 
luck to the pair. As they were issuing, 
famished, from the lair, at dusk, something 
came blundering and crashing through the 
bushes straight toward them. The wind 
was also blowing toward the dogs, and it 
told them this oncomer was no human. 
Wherefore instead of slinking back into 
their hiding place they stood inquiringly 


waiting its approach. 


Through the undergrowth lurched an 
eighteen-month-old bull—fat, powerful, 
lumbering. From a farm three miles away 
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he had strayed, after trampling and goring 
nearly to death the man who had tended 
him since birth—the man who deemed him 
still a harmless calf. His temper and his 
nerves stirred up by this attempt at 
slaughter, and goaded on by fear of the 
other farmhands who had swarmed forth 
with pitchforks and staves to beat him 
away from his prey, the young bull had 
taken to the woods. 

Now in teaching Bobby the law Jamie 
Mackellar had said nothing about cattle, 
and at sight of this ton of food Bobby be- 
came all wolf. He crawled forward in an 
oblique course toward the enemy, Lass as 
ever close behind him. The bull either saw 
their moving bodies through the dusk or 
else got a whiff of their scent, for he halted, 
lowered his head and pawed the forest 
mold. The dogs halted, too, and crouched 
alertly, watching. 

Then with no further warning the angry 
bullock charged. Through the impeding 
underbrush he tore down upon the two 
moveless dark forms. The dogs hdd never 
been in a fight of this sort. There was no 
chance for rehearsal or for any sort of pre- 
arranged plan of campaign. Therefore 
cruel old Mother Nature taught them what 
to do, even as she taught the first starving 
wolf a million years ago. 

By common consent they drew apart 
from each other to avoid the rush. The 
bull—as ever is the way of bulls—charged 
with his eyes tight shut. As he hurtled past 
the spot he was aiming for, Bobby had him 
by the hind leg just above the hock and 
was grinding with all the strength and skill 
of his mighty jaws through tough hide and 
tender flesh, in quest of the tendon. 

Lass, less wise, had sprung for the throat. 
Her white fangs cleft through loose- 
flapping folds of skin, to no lethal purpose. 
A single jerk of the bull’s neck flung her 
aside with a handful of skin and hair be- 
tween her teeth. At the same time an 
agonized fling of the bitten hind leg sent 
Bobby rolling over and over in the bushes, 
the breath knocked out of him. But at 
once he was up again. 

The bull, maddened by his hurts, glared 
from one crouching tormentor to the other. 
Then shutting his eyes again, he charged 
Bobby. And now—Lass having learned 
something from her first failure—both dogs 
were at the leg tendons. 

For a moment the three combatants 
thrashed madly about in the twilight. 
Then the bull was free for another charge. 
Five times he rushed with shut eyes at the 
elusive collies. Five times his legs were 
slashed and nipped in that industrious 
quest for the all-important tendon. Then 
heaving and staggering he ceased his 
charges. and stared doubtfully at the two. 
He had had enough, more than enough. He 
was through. He took a step backward. 

Instantly Lass was slashing at his sensi- 
tive nose, and keeping just out of reach of 
the terrible short horns and butting fore- 
head. While she held him thus in momen- 
tary confused pause Bobby found the way 
to the tendon he sought. The task was 
miuch easier now that the foe was standing 
stock-still and braced. 

The bull spun about to crush him, but he 
made only half of the desired turn. From 
some dismaying cause his right hind leg 
gave way most agonizingly under him and 
he plunged to earth with an impact that 
shook the bushes. Fiercely the two dogs 
drove for the swaying throat. The rest was 
slaughter. 

Hungry as she was, Lassie lay down and 
panted heavily for a few minutes before 
beginning the feast. Bobby, his beautiful 
head on one side and his deep-set dark 
eyes alight with sympathy, stood near her, 
waiting. 

Of late she tired much more easily than 
at first. Nor, except for short exertions, 
was she so swift and so wirily vigorous. 
Soon Lass got back her breath and the 
mates feasted long and ravenously. 

If search was made for the strayed bul- 
lock that search did not extend so far as 
an undergrowth-choked section of Blake’s 
Woods. And for long thereafter the larder 
of the runaway collies was replete with ten- 
derfood. Thesupply would have lasted still 
longer had not the crows flocked to it by 
day. Bobby drove these off fifty times be- 
tween sunrise and dusk, but as often they 
clamored back greedily to the banquet. 

Then, on a morning, there was nothing 
left of the bullock but a skeleton on whose 
few remaining shreds of flesh the crows 
alighted unchallenged. They were unchal- 
lenged because Lochinvar Bobby was risk- 
ing exposure by foraging far from the lair, 
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and by broad daylight; and because Lass 
lay drowsily in a far corner of that lair with 
seven sleek mouse-colored puppies, no 
larger than squirrels, nestling close to her 
furry body. 

It was for this new family that Bobby 
had deserted his regular nocturnal habits. 
to scour the forests by sunlight. Monstrous — 
proud and self-important was the big 
og this day, and he hunted in rare good 
uck. 

Rabbits are almost as silly as they are 
timid. Because, for so many days past, 
their collie foes had not pursued them, they 
seemed to imagine the dogs had departed 
from Blake’s Woods or else that they had 
lost their taste for bunnies. Back to their 
old feeding grounds trooped numbers of the 
cottontails. 

Bobby found one of them—a good big 
fellow at that—before he had quested for 
an hour. Back to the platform he bore it 
in triumph. Ignoring the noisy crows, as 
being far beneath his notice on so great a 
day, he crawled through the hole into the 
dark lair and laid his prize in front of Lass. 

Then he sniffed in interested curiosity at 
the seven wriggling and squeaking babies. 
Their presence bewildered him through all 
his vague pride. Dimly he felt he must 
care for them and feed and guard them. 
The responsibility which is ever present 
with wolf fathers and practically never 
with dog sires was heavy upon him. 

Thanks to the ill-founded confidence of 
the rabbit folk, foraging was easier; this for 
a week or so. Then once more the bunnies 
vanished, and to find one of them Bobby 
was forced to range several miles afield. 

He hunted alone nowadays—or now- 
anights—for Lass stayed at home, seldom 
wandering farther from the lair than the 
furlong-distant spring puddle that served 
the pair for a water hole. 

There was no longer any fun for Lochin- 
var Bobby in these nights of hunting, for 
they carried him far, and more than once 
they carried him into real or fancied peril 
by delaying his return to the lair until well 
after sunrise. But it did not occur to him 
to shirk his new duties. Apart from his 
utter devotion to his mate—a devotion 
more common among highbred collies than 
most people realize—he had that odd sense 
of responsibility toward the pups. And 
this sense, as I have said, was all wolf. 

It was sweet to crawl weariedly into the 
den, on his return from a thirty-mile run, 
and to drop at Lass’ feet the rabbit or par- 
tridge he had brought home. It was sweet 
to hear her tail beating glad welcome 
among the dried leaves of the nest when he 
drew near, and her little whimper of greet- 
ing as they touched noses. It was amusing, 
as the weeks passed on, to watch the 
clumsy antics of the puppies—as large now 
as rabbits—as they tumbled over him or 
over their mother or strove to play with 
one another after the manner of stiff- 
jointed patent toys. 

Yes, if life meant new work it also meant 
strange new interests. And if again and 
again Bobby’s heart was racked by longing 
for his lost master, yet his present ties held 
him back from returning to the haunts of 
men, now that Jamie had disappeared. 

In the early springtime dusk the furry 
family would come out from the lair and 
chance an hour of fading daylight in the 
open, the sire and dam lying comfortably 
at ease amid the undergrowth while their 
babies gamboled awkwardly around them 
or essayed staggery little excursions for a 
few yards into the woods on either side. 

Lass watched these exploring trips with 
real worry. Seldom did she allow them to 
continue for any distance before jumping 
to her feet and heading off the creeping 
wanderer and nosing it back into the 
family group. All her time and all her 
devotion were taken up nowadays by these 
fluffy babies of hers. She had scarce a 
thought for her once-idolized mate except 
when he brought food home. Nor would 
she follow him for a single mile from her 
precious pups. 

Presently Bobby seemed to note this 
change of heart, and it saddened him. He 
was too big of soul to visit any resentment 
on the youngsters that had stolen Lass’ 
devotion from him. Yet pathetically he _ 
strove to coax her to romps as of yore, and 
to the long forest rambles they had both 
enjoyed so keenly. And, failing, he began 
to brood. He lost the gay dash that had 
been his; he took to moping, which is as 
bad for a collie as for a human. 

One night he set forth as usual on his long 
quest for food. He coursed the forest and 
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the hills beyond for twenty miles, drawing 
blank at every covert except one, and miss- 
ing his prey there by a hair’s breadth when 
the bunny dived into a bowlder crack 
whither the dog could not follow. Tired 
and hungry, at gray dawn Bobby turned 
back toward the ten-mile-distant lair. 

_ Hehad not loped a half mile when he was 
thrown violently on his side. This by reason 
of planting one careless hind foot on the 
flange of a well-hidden fox trap. 

Of old Bobby would have caught the 
scent of this trap and would have detoured 
it. But long dwelling with humans had 
blunted in a measure the wolf instinct that 
had been his as a masterless puppy, and he 
had stepped straight into the masked snare. 
The steel jaws caught his foot slantingly. 
They drove through the skin and they held 
fast, but they did not break the bone or so 
much as cut a tendon. 

Nevertheless, the spring would not re- 
lease its hold in spite of all Bobby’s plunges. 
Nor did the slender steel chain. Nor did 
the deep-driven stake to which it was fixed. 
The dog was a prisoner. 

Daylight came up before he ceased his 
mad thrashing about. Then rose the sun 
and slipped high and higher in the skies. 
The morning was half spent before the 
farmhand who had set the trap remem- 
bered to visit it. To his incredulous dismay 
the yokel found a gigantic tawny-and- 
white collie stretched at full length at the 
chain’s farthest span, panting for breath. 

The man chirped to him. Bobby did not 
reward the salute by so much as a glance. 
He seemed too worn out to move. The man 
took an appraising look at him, figuring 
mentally on the possible reward for so 
magnificent a dog, if the brute were not 
already too far gone to revive. Then he 
bent to open the trap. Later it would be 
time to try to resuscitate its helpless 
victim. 

As the steel jaws were pried free from the 
bleeding foot the inert Bobby came to life. 
Scarce had the edges cleared his paw when 
he was up. He sprang from the ground 
with lightning swiftness, and in practically 
the same motion he whirled across the 
short distance between the trap and the 
nearest line of bushes. 

Into this shelter he slid as noiselessly as 
a ghost as the astonished farmhand made a 
belated rush at him. Still on pads of 
silence, oblivious of the pain and swelling 
in his torn foot, the collie sped at top speed 
across the miles of woodland that lay be- 
tween himself and the lair. 

A queer worry, a mystic instinct— 
scourged him on. Twice he sprang across 
brooks, but though he was parched for 
thirst he did not pause to drink. And ever, 
as he ran, that same mysterious terror 
waxed stronger and more and more ago- 
nizingly compelling. 

At last he was in Blake’s Woods. Then 
he was at the mouth of the lair. At sound 
of his approach seven falsetto voices raised 
a hunger chorus. But Lass’ welcoming 
whimper was not among them. Lass was 
not there. Even before he stooped to peer 
in at the opening Bobby’s scenting powers 
told him she was gone. The hungry puppies 
had crawled out of their nest and were 
sprawling about in the open. 

For a moment Bobby stood there, his 
dark eyes clouded with misery. Then as 
ever his collie brain and resourcefulness 
came to his aid. Nostrils to ground he be- 
gan to course. Instantly he picked up 
Lass’ trail. It wasfresh. A mongrel puppy 
could have followed it. 

Here, not an hour ago, Lass had trotted. 
Her mate had not come home, her babies 
were hungry, and there was no one but 
herself to forage for them. Before she had 
run a quarter mile she had caught the scent 
of food. True, it was food from which 
Bobby had once driven her, but he was not 
here now to push her aside from it. And in 
any case, mother instinct was a billionfold 
stronger than obedience. 

Out of the woods and straight to the 
nearest farm she went. The first outbuild- 
ing she came to was the chicken coop. It 
was the work of a moment for her to butt 
open the crazy door of it, and of another 
Pact to drive her teeth into the fattest 

en. 

_ But as usual it proved easier to get into 
trouble than to get out of it. The chickens 
set up a most godless racket. A man came 
running from the adjacent barn just as the 
third fowl succumbed to Lass’ pounce. 
Despite her futile efforts he grabbed the 
snarling collie by the nape of the neck and 
yanked her out of the coop. 
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The county law indemnifies a poultry 
owner for birds killed by stray dogs. In- 
stead of braining Lass, as was his first 
impulse, the man shut her into an empty 
corncrib six feet aboveground and left 
her there until he could drive to the village 
and bring back with him the local con- 
stable as witness to the damage and to its 
perpetrator. 

There in the dusty recesses of the crib, 
high on wooden posts with a tin pan at the 
top of each to keep out rats, the luckless 
collie ran from side to side, biting and 
scratching at the slats in furious attempts 
to get out. And there Lochinvar Bobby 
found her. 

Bobby circled the crib, leaping high and 
seeking vainly to get a foothold on its 
sides. Lass whined plaintively, scratching 
at the thick slats and throwing herself at 
them in a frenzy of dread. 

Then all at once Bobby ceased his fran- 
tically useless efforts. Again he stood 
moveless, seemingly deaf to his mate’s 
whimpering cries. And at the climax of 
despair came his idea. 

Man in dire extremity runs to his God 
for aid. To the dog all men are gods. That 
does not mean he worships them all or has 
any use for the majority of them. Still, 
they are gods and he knows it—infinitely 
wiser and stronger and more resourceful 
than himself. Thus it was that Lochinvar 
Bobby in his agony of fear for his brood 
turned to the only gods he knew of. 

His personal god, Jamie Mackellar, was 
gone. But there were other gods, not 
strangers to him—gods for whom he had a 
mild liking, gods who had made much of 
him. These Beldencroft folk, rather than 
any strangers, would be likely to help him 
in his moment of stark need. 

Without another backward look at the 
mate he was apparently deserting to her 
doom, Bobby went into action. Head 
down, feet flying, he flashed across the 
clearing, heading in a bee line for Mid- 
westburg. 


Jamie Mackellar at the end of eight 
weeks had been able to hobble about on a 
cane. As soon as he had come to complete 
consciousness, at Beldencroft, his first 
query had been for Bobby; and kennelmen 
were sent forth to hunt the city for the dog. 

A policeman disbanded the hunt by tell- 
ing one of the searchers that a big brown 
collie that morning had become confused 
in quest of a lost master in the thick of 
traffic at the Main and State Street cross- 
ing, and had been run over and killed by a 
motor car. The description seemed to fit 
Bobby, even to the mud-covered coat. For- 
getting that scores of dogs, hunting their 
lost masters, are killed in that way, the 
kennelman went no further into the matter, 
but returned home and sent Jamie’s fever 
soaring three degrees by telling him Bobby 
was run over and dead. 

On a stiflingly hot noon in late June 
Jamie Mackellar was making his hobbling 
round of the kennels when a furry catapult 
hurled itself past the corner of the driveway 
and flung itself bodily upon him. 

“Bobby!” blithered the dumfounded 
Jamie, in an ecstasy of incredulous rapture. 
“Bobby, lad!” 

For an instant the deliriously happy 
man and the screamingly enraptured collie 
were all over each other. Kennelmen came 
running up. One of them telephoned the 
main house and Rufus G. Belden came 
hurrying down in person to verify the 
miracle. 

“Bobby!” Mackellar was yelling as he 
squeezed the breath out of the squirming 
vibrant maniac that galloped hysterically 
about him, flinging itself again and again on 
his chest. ‘‘Bobby, boy, is it the wraith of 
you or did you lie when you said you were 
killed? Oh, but it’s new life to see your 
worthless old self again! It —— What 
ails Oey poor foot, there, Bobby? It’s all 
cut! J ——” 

It was then that Bobby recovered from 
the mad delight of finding his supposedly 
vanished master, and remembered why he 
had come to Beldencroft. In an instant 
his wild exuberance was gone, gone so sud- 
denly that Jamie broke off, astonished, in 
his own incoherent words of welcome. 

Seizing Mackellar by the coat hem the 
dog braced himself and tugged. Then he 
let go and ran a short distance toward the 
highroad, looking back appealingly and 
making the air echo with his frantic barks. 

As all dog men know, this behavior 
means but one thing. Jamie Mackellar not 
only knew dogs in general but he knew 
Bobby in particular. He knew that in the 
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‘Tae penchant for gracile 
drapery raps for the attention 
of Madame and Mademoi- 
selle this season and, whether 
the occasion speak for the 
evening gown or the fringed 
sport skirt, more attention 
than ever must be paid to the 
selection of stockings. 


From behind the swirling 
Grecian drapery trim ankles 
constantly play peepand hide, 
and what is more annoying 
to their owner than to know 
that their slim grace is marred 
by unsightly, crooked stock- 
ing seams? 


Long before Burson dis- 
covered the evolutionizing 
idea for knitting shapely 
hosiery, stocking makers 
knitted hosiery flat—making 
allowance for the contour of 
the ankle—then sewed the 
product of their looms with a 
seam up the back. 


Next came the “tubular” 
hosiery, a pipe of knitted fab- 
ric which practically ignored 
theankle. Now, some of these 
ordinary, seamless stockings, 
with just as many needles 
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to the ankle as the leg—are 
made with a mock seam up 
the back, attempting to imi- 
tate real fashioned hosiery. 
Often the latter is difficult to 
detect until the hosiery re- 
turns from the laundry shy 
of its “pressed-in” shape. 





““Neatness for drapery’s 
sake—faultlessly neat” is the 
whisper which circles the new 
vogue to us from the salons 
of Paris. 


Burson is the correct and 
final word in the dress of trim 
ankles—whether your de- 
mand be for silk, lisle, mer- 
cerized, cotton or heathers. 









Burson means full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, without seams, 
giving the slim-ankled effect. 







Burson Hostery has 
nothing to fear from a fud- 
bing—or the laundry. It is 
comfortable to wear. It re- 
mains faithful in its promise 
to wear long—and it retains 
its live elasticity and knit-in 
shape as long as you wear it. 











Do ask to see it, and you 
will want to take a box home. 
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hat It Costs the Ice Dealer 





DEPEND 
ON 









lobe READY 





eae to serve is a very big item in the 
cost of ice delivery. It involves filling ice houses 
to take care of maximum need in event of a hot sum- 
mer or providing capacity to make enough ice. If the 
summer turns out cool the preparation is wasted. 


Then the ice dealer must be prepared to deliver 
ice the year ‘round. More and more of his customers 
take some ice in winter. He keeps his wagons going 
to deliver itasneeded. That is a heavy expense. The 
tonnage is too light to pay for his overhead; so in 
winter the ice dealer always loses money. 


In the heat of summer it takes a lot of wagons and 
drivers to take care of rush demand. When people 
need ice, they need it immediately. Prompt service 
is expensive. 


The making or harvesting of ice is not the main ex- 
pense—its cost is a fraction of the total price charged 
the consumer. Delivering ice and being ready to de- 
liver it as needed often eats up one-half of every 
dollar you pay to the ice dealer. 


This 
embiesn 


your 
protection 





It is the official badge of honor awarded to members 
of the National Association of Ice Industries who 
live up to its high standards of service to the public 
and the pledge required of them to give you 


Pure Ice - Careful Weight - Good Service 


The National Association of Ice Industries is organ- 
ized to improve ice delivery, to extend the uses of 
ice, inform the public about proper refrigeration of 
food in the home, suggest ways and means of econ- 
omizing ice, saving food and protecting health. The 
housewife should see toit that her ice dealer’s wagon 
bears this emblem. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
163 W. Washington Street, Chicago, III. 


I WEATHER 
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very minute of their reunion Lochinvar 
Bobby would never have sought thus to 


| make his master follow him away except 
| for some tremendously vital reason. And 


every line of the collie’s body, every intona- 
tion of his frenziedly pleading bark spoke 
of fearful need. Jamie limped after him. 
The dog at his master’s first step galloped 
up the drive to the gates and turned again 
to bark entreaty. 

““What’s the matter?” asked Rufus G., 
blinking perplexedly at the eager dog and 
at the limpingly following Mackellar. 

“He wants me to go somewhere with 
him, sir,’ called back Jamie over his 
shoulder. ‘“‘And he wants it mighty bad. 
See, he’s starting off down the turnpike. 
With a poor cut foot, at that!” 

“And you’re going to strain that bum 
leg of yours by chasing after a dog just 
because he wants you to take him for a 
walk?”’ scoffed Belden. 

“Tf you’d get-a look at those eyes of his, 
sir, or if you’d try to read his bark you’d 
know it was something bigger’n that,” 
called back Jamie. ‘‘Bobby’s never yet 
played the fool or made a fool of me. He 
needs me. I don’t know why. But I’m 
going.” 

Belden grunted. Then, as Mackellar 
started down the road after the hastening 
Bobby, the great Rufus G. gave an order to 
one of the men. Two minutes later a tour- 
ing car came toa halt behind the plodding 
Jamie. 

“Here!” ordered Rufus G. from the 
tonneau. “‘Hop in. If you’re going to be 
idiot enough to follow that beast across the 
continent you may as well do it without 
putting your leg out of business.” 

Jamie obeyed. Bobby had paused wor- 
riedly. Then he had run on for a few more 
tentative steps. As the car followed he 
understood. And no longer troubling to 
slacken his pace or to look back appeal- 
ingly he set forth at a sweeping run. 

Half an hour later the car stopped in a 
farm dooryard. The place was deserted, 
the farmer having taken his wife along on 
his drive to the village. 

Bobby did not wait for his excited master 
or for the openly guying Rufus G. to get 
out of the car. Along the dooryard he sped, 
coming to a halt at the foot of a corncrib. 
Around this he galloped, whining. He 
tried to climb the six-foot ladder to its 
door, but he fell back. From the crib’s 
interior came an answering whimper. 

At sound of his mate’s call Bobby flashed 
back to the car, whence Mackellar was 
descending, and caught Jamie again by the 
coat. 

“He’s got something in that corncrib he 
wants to show us,”’ ventured Belden, seek- 
ing to mask his aroused interest. ‘“‘A cat 
he’s treed there, most likely. Or a skunk. 
He ”? 

“No, sir,” denied Jamie, mounting the 
ladder and peeping through the slat open- 
ings. ye 





“*A collie. 

He lifted the crib’s door latch to get a 
better view of the captive. Lass saved him 
the trouble of opening the door, for she 
flung herself against it and catapulted out 
into space, almost knocking Mackellar 
from the ladder. 

Striking ground as lightly as a panther 
Lass scarce waited to gather herself up 
before starting off across the landscape 
like a golden streak. She did not give 
Bobby so much as a glance as she whizzed 
past him. Only once in her flight did she 
slacken speed. That was when her flying 
feet bore her past the hencoop. The three 
slain fowls had been laid in a row on the 
ground outside the coop, for the constable 
to see. Barely checking her stride Lass 
lowered her head and snatched up one of 
these hens as she ran. Then she was off 
with the speed of wind for Blake’s Woods. 

Bobby had started after her as she began 
her race, but after a hundred yards he 
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hesitated and came to an irresolute stop. 
He looked back at his master, his deep-set 
eyes abrim with appeal. Then he looked 
after his worshiped mate and took a step or 
two to follow her. But of a sudden he 
paused again, with a low cry whose pain 
went even to the heart of the wondering 
Belden. 

With something ridiculously akin to a 
sob in his furry throat the great dog turned 
and walked slowly back to where Mackellar 
stood. There, shaking as if with a chill, 
Lochinvar Bobby laid himself down, his 
classic head across Jamie’s boot. 

He had made his choice, the choice that 
threatened to tear the heartstrings out of 
him. Man had conquered. Bobby was 
turning his back on his loved mate and on 
his brood and forsaking everything his wolf 
nature craved, for the sake of the man who 
was his god. : 

There he lay, quivering, and with that 
strange sobbing sound in his throat, his 
head athwart Jamie’s muddy boot, his 
tear-filled dark eyes lifted to Mackellar’s 
face in sorrowful adoration. 

There was a pause. Even the voluble 
Rufus G. could not think of anything 
funny to say. 

Then Jamie cleared his throat and said, 
“T—I think I understand, sir. I think I 
get it all. I—I know Bobby, you see. 
And I know a bit about collies at large. 
Likewise I remember the platform where 
Bobby used to live. And I’m going there. 
Bobby, boy, ’tis a fearsome thing to see a 
creature turn from its mate to its god! 
A fearsome thing, Bobby, lad; be the 
creature nothing but a dog! How many 
humans would have the religion to do it, 
d’ye spier? How many? But ye’ll not 
have to make the choice, I’m thinking, 
Bobby. Not if I’m right in guessing what 
we'll find under yon platform. Ye’re 
luckier, that way, Bobby, than a lot of 
humans. Or—or, aiblins, ye’re not. Who 
but God knows? Come along!” 

He laid a five-dollar bill beside the two 
remaining dead chickens. Then he set 
forth on his quest. : 

“Where are you going?’ demanded 
Rufus G. as Jamie stumped off with Bobby 
beside him. 

“Up yonder into the woods a piece, sir,” 
said Jamie. “Don’t bother to follow if it’s 
too hard sledding for the car. I’]l ——” 

“Shut up!” ordered Belden with the 
exquisite courtesy of his kind. “I’m play- 
ing this hand out. Though it makes no 
manner of sense to me, any of it. Wait till 
Peters brings up the car. I’m with you.” | 

Striking the rutted and overgrown old pic- 
nicroad the car bumped its way into Blake’s 
Woods. Bobby was cuddled close against 
Jamie’s side in the tonneau. The dog kept 
staring up at his master with growing 
excitement as Mackellar gave directions to 
the disgruntled chauffeur. 

At a turn in the underbrush Jamie 
jumped up, pointing eagerly and shouting, 
“T was right, Bobby, lad! I was right! 
See! And your mate goes with your bairns 
to Beldencroft too. I'll buy her if her 
owner ever shows up. See, sir!” 

He was gesturing toward a gap in the 
bushes where showed a bit of the decaying 
platform, with a ragged hole in its side. At 
the mouth of this hole lay Lassie, her seven 
babies crowding around her furry sides, as 
very daintily she tore apart a large and 
obese hen. ‘ 

Bobby awoke the echoes with a thunder 
of ecstatic barks. 

“H’m!”’ mused Rufus G. in another ten 
minutes as he and Jamie loaded the pups 
into the tonneau, along with their effu- 
sively happy parents. ‘Talk about Scotch 
thrift! Here you lose Bobby for four 
months, and you get him back with 700 per 
cent interest—800 per cent, counting his 
mate. Lord, but I wish I could losea block of 
railroad bonds that way for four months!”’ 
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$15.50 West of 


‘100 Meridian Ask for the Speedometer with 


the color dials. 


This new model speedometer incorporates an 
additional device which keeps an automatic ever 
visible lubrication record for your car. Because 
of out immense production facilities we can 
offer it to the trade at not a penny more than the 
old model. It sells at $15.00 and will save the 
Ford Owner many times that amount. 


A lubrication chart is fur- 
nished with each speedometer. 






Look Jones, there’s that new 
tewart Speedometer.’’ 





4 


“Say! That’s a fine idea. I’m going to 
find out more about it.”’ 
Se SS 

‘This is the new Stewart Speedometer, for Fords, 
Mr. Jones. Here’s what the color dials will do 
for you. You’ve never before been able to get 
definite information on when to oil and grease 
the various parts of your car. The color dials 
automatically give you this information. They 
act as a mechanical book-keeper. 














“There are five colors which appear at certain mileages in the season 
mileage odometer. Every time one of these colors turns up, look at the 
lubrication chart and it tells you just where oil and grease are needed. 
For instance: a red dial will appear every 1000 miles. Let’s look at the 
chart. It tells you to change the oil—to grease the differential. It tells 
you how to do this. And the diagram shows where these oil and grease 
points are. 


“Tt is not necessary to keep a record of any kind. The colors cannot 
possibly fail to turn up at the proper mileage. You can forget all about 
oiling and greasing until the color dials tell you it is absolutely neces- 
sary. All unnecessary lifting up of floor boards or getting under the 
car to ascertain if you need oil or grease is eliminated. 


‘You want to keep your car in Al condition. To cut down your repair 
bills due to lack of lubrication. To increase the life of your car. To 
obtain a good trade-in price. The color dials do all this for you.”’ 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


eo DEL ee DOME PERS =— 


TELLS YOU WHEN TO LUBRICATE: TELLS YOU YOUR SPEED -:-RECORDS TOTAL MILEAGE 
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Ignition Tester 


Sees all Knows all Tells all 


about your ignition 



































$450 


in the United States 
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Number two is out! 


ND if one cylinder in a gas 
engine does not explode, 

there is a similar effect. The other 
cylinders must fight againstthe miss- 
ing one. They lose the power that 
it should give and must burn up 
some of their own power to carry 
the load of the dead cylinder with 
its compressed (and wasted) gas. 


One cylinder missing irregularly 
is difhcult to detect by screwdriver 
or open cut-out methods. It took 
an expert to find it before the 
Westinghouse Ignition Tester— 
Spark-C—was invented. 


Now anyone, amateur or expert, 
can find ignition troubles almost 
instantly. All you have to do is 
place the point of the Tester 


against each spark plug and read 
in the “window” of Spark-C 
whether or not the plug is firing 


‘properly. 


Spark-C Ignition Tester is easy 
to use, clean, safe, efhcient. It will 
last indefinitely. 


If you have a car, a motor boat, 
an airplane or stationary gas engine, 
buy a Westinghouse Ignition Tes- 
ter—Spark-C. Check up the igni- 
tion system now and periodically. 
It will help to give you the full 
power of your engine and save you 
considerable unfired gas. 


Your automotive dealer or ga- 
rageman has a stock of Spark-C or 
can get them from our nearest 
district sales office. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Executive Offices: 165 Broadway, New York 


District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


use 
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“Tsn’t she beautiful to-night!” frothed 
Mrs. Fernis, looking after her. ‘‘I never 
saw her in that type of frock before, did 
you? It makes her look so girlish—so de- 
mure.”’ 

Perhaps because of the failure of her 
effort to converse with Delaney she looked 
at Parrish. 

He had remarked the gown. It was the 
“sympathetic” shell-pink gown she had 
ordered on the day he met her at the dress- 
maker’s. He did not mention that, how- 
ever. 

Delaney, too, was gazing after Rita. 
Now he spoke. 

“Yes,”’ said he, almost as if speaking to 


himself, ‘it’s beautiful.” 


Mrs. Fernis had evidently gathered that 
praise from Delaney was praise indeed, for 
when Rita returned she said to her, “‘ Mr. 
Delaney has been admiring your dress.”’ 

“Really?’’ She looked at him. ‘‘Have 
you?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Then,” she said half jestingly, “‘this is 
a red-letter day for me. had about 
abandoned hope of ever extorting a com- 
pliment from you.” 

Delaney flushed and looked confused. 
After amoment’s hesitation he said gravely: 
“Why, surely you know I admire you very 
much.” 

Though he had spoken before all three 
of them, and though apparently he had 
made only a conventional remark, Parrish 
had a curious feeling as of having over- 
heard something he was not meant to hear. 
He felt a little bit embarrassed; and so, 
evidently, did Mrs. Fernis, for with the 
manner of one who has by accident in- 
truded she turned hastily to Parrish, say- 
ing: ‘‘I’m simply famished, aren’t you? 
Let’s go and get some supper.” 

As they moved together toward the din- 
ing room she asked: 

“Doesn’t he strike you as being a very 
singular young man?” 

For once he found himself in full accord 
with her. 

“He strikes me as being all of that,” 
said he. 

XXVIII 

FTER supper, when all were in the 
drawing-room again, Delaney played a 
suite of three compositions called In a Pic- 
ture Gallery, which Rita announced he had 
just completed. In it he attempted a musi- 
cal expression of the emotions created by 
three paintings. The first represented one 
of Monet’s canvases—water lilies in the 
painter’s garden at Giverny; the second, 
a portrait by Whistler; the third, a Spanish 
market place by Lawson. The music, like 
the paintings portrayed, was impression- 
istic; Parrish did not think much of it, and 
he was astonished when the musicians 
gathered around Delaney and congratu- 
lated him with an enthusiasm apparently 

quite genuine. 

Rita seemed much pleased. 

“Now let me sing you one of his new 
songs,’’ she said, and immediately the room 
became quiet. 

Parrish liked the song better than the 
piano composition; it had a melody, and 
the words—an old poem by Samuel Lover— 
were humorous: 


“Oh, ’tis time I should talk to your mother, 
Sweet Mary,” says I; 

“Oh, don’t talk to my mother,” says Mary, 
Beginning to ery —— 


and after a rejection by Mary of a like 
suggestion in regard to her father: 


“Then how shall I get you, my jewel, 
Sweet Mary?” says I; 
“Tf your father and mother’s so cruel, 
Most surely I'll die!”’ 
“Oh, never say die, dear,”’ says Mary; 
“A way now to save you I see; 
Since my parents are both so contrary— 
You'd betier ask me!”’ 


As an encore Rita sang Delaney’s ar- 
rangement of Bonnie Doon, but Parrish 
was aware of the song only as a background 
for his thoughts. 

So that Sweet Mary song was new, eh? 
He had noticed music manuscript .on the 
piano, yet neither of them had used it. 
Rita knew the words and music by heart. 
How new was the song? How long had it 
taken her to learn it? Of course she was 
a quick study, but just when had she 
learned it? He wishtt he knew just when, 
and just how long it had taken. Delaney 
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had come late; that showed they hadn’t 
rehearsed this evening, anyway. When, 
then? Somehow he didn’t like the idea of 
their rehearsing there together, alone. The 
first thing Rita knew, Delaney would begin 
to misunderstand her interest in his music. 
After all, he was just a piano tuner; he had 
no advantages, no breeding. And he read 
the Russians—the rotten Russians! 

He wondered if Delaney had been in 
town ever since that night he had seen him 
outside the opera house; it looked that 
way. He had said in Atlantie City that he 
couldn’t afford to come to New York at all; 
but he had come; and now apparently he 
was hanging around. Had the music pub- 
lishers and the Discaphone people ad- 
vanced him money? Were they in the 
habit of advancing money to unknown 
composers? He didn’t believe so; young 
composers were traditionally poor; if funds 
had been advanced it must have been be- 
cause of Rita’s influence. It was not proper 
for a woman to use her influence in that 
way foraman. Not that sort of man, any- 
way. He would have to speak to her about 
it to-night, when the guests had gone. 

After singing, Rita summoned Schoen 
to exhibit to Paldowski, Frémecourt and 
some of the others his tricks at the piano 
with an orange and a hairbrush, and he in 
turn was followed by Wildenstein, who 
played his own elaboration of a Strauss 
waltz. 

“He is very vain of playing the piano so 
well in addition to conducting,” Mrs. Fer- 
nis whispered to Parrish. She seemed to 
set great store by these little titbits of 
gossip about the musical celebrities. 

Already some of the guests had left, and 
now as it was nearly one o’clock a more 
general exodus began. Soon only Parrish, 
Mrs. Fernis, Frémecourt and Delaney re- 
mained. Frémecourt was a notorious night 
owl and Mrs. Fernis was almost as noto- 
rious a hanger-on. 

Leaving the others gathered around the 
piano, where Frémecourt was humming 
Bonnie Doon, Rita drew Parrish aside. 

“T haven’t seen you in days,” she said, 


_“and to-night I’d counted on a little visit 


with you, but’’—she gave her shrug—‘“‘ you 
see how it has been?”’ She ran on: ‘‘ Aside 
from that, I do think the party has been 
a success, don’t you? I mean, it’s done 
Delaney good—they liked him—don’t you 
think so?” 

“They seemed to,’’ he replied magnani- 
mously. ‘‘Does he expect to be in New 
York long?” 

“Yes, he’s really getting launched. Lieb- 
mann is publishing Bonnie Doon, you know, 
and he said to-night that he would bring 
ay Sweet Mary and In a Picture Gal- 

ery.” 

“That’s all right,’ Parrish returned, 
“but what I’m wondering is: How can 
Delaney afford to stick around New York 
all this time? You know in Atlantic City 
he told us de 

“Oh, it’s dear of you to be worrying 
about that!’’ she put in, laying her hand 
with what seemed to be an impulsive ges- 
ture upon his arm, and raising her eyes, 
warm with gratitude to his. ‘Thanks, just 
the same, though—it’s all been fixed.” 

““So I judged,”’ said he. 

“Tt isn’t as if it were only sheet music,” 
Rita continued. “‘There’s the Discaphone. 
There’ll be lots of money for him in that 
when he gets started. I’m going to sing 
Sweet Mary for them to-morrow, and next 
week I’m i 

“Of course,’ he interrupted, “‘you’ve 
done wonders for him. That goes without 
saying. If it weren’t for you he’d still be 
going around Atlantic City in his old 
checked cap—tuning pianos. No question 
about that. Probably all the rest of his 
life. But, Rita, there’s another side of this 
thing, and you ef 

She looked quickly at the others. 

“‘Sh-h!’’ she warned. ‘‘Come over here.”’ 
Again laying her hand upon his sleeve she 
drew him farther from the group at the 
piano. Then lowering her voice to a con- 
fidential tone: ‘‘There’s something I want 
you to do for me, dear. You can help me a 
lot if you will.” 

Her gaze was earnest and appealing. He 
nodded. 

““Frémecourt will simply never go home,” 
she whispered, “‘nor Grace Fernis. I’m 
always having to send those two away. 
I must get them out pretty soon. I have 
to practice those songs, and ——” 
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Untess you have eaten Apollo 
Chocolates you cannot even guess 
at how good they are. Unless 
your dealer carries them you have 
no opportunity of finding out. 
We have therefore selected 
some Apollo pieces—all different 
—which we think you will like 
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and your dealer’s name 


for this quarter-pound trial 


Box of Apollo Chocolates 


and packed them ina special box 
for your approval. 

This acquaintance box will, we 
believe, give you a new idea of 
candy excellence. Send for it and 
see if we are not right — just a 
quarter in an envelope with your 
dealer’s name and your own. 


APOLLO CHOCOLATES 
They're different 


F. H. ROBERTS COMPANY, 128 CROSS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Inside Counter Pocket Saves 
the Price of the Shoes 


The calfskin inside counter pocket 
found in “‘ Foot-Fitters”’ saves many 
pairs of socks, which with ordinary 
shoes wear out at the heel due to 
constant rubbing on the duck lining. 
This ‘‘sock-saver’’ also prevents 
blistering at the heel and makes the 
shoes easier to slip on. 


Figuring themany months that apair 
of “‘Foot-Fitters”’ will serve you, the 
inside counter pocket will 
more than save the price 
of the shoes by protecting 
your socks from wear. 








There are six other points of suprem- 
acy which you can only buy in 
Edmonds ‘‘Foot-Fitter’’ Shoes— 
seven points in all which makes these 
reasonably priced shoes especially 
worthy of yourconsideration. Ask the 
“Foot-Fitter’’ dealer in your town to 
show you these shoes in either black 
or rich mahogany calf. He can prove 
that ‘‘Foot-Fitters’”’ are better than 
we claim. If you have 
any difficulty in locat- 
ing ‘‘Foot-Fitters”’ in 
your city, write to us. 


EDMONDS SHOE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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The Ormond—Style M-92 


Wie a. WORTH—or just a pair of shoes 
for your money? The difference is in the 
number of days’ wear and the satisfaction you get. 
Buy Florsheim Shoes and be sure of value for what 
you pay. No shoe as good can sell for less. 


Florsheim Low Shoes are Skeleton Lined and 
Non-slip—they fit the ankle and hug the heel. 


The Florsheim Shoe, $10—A few styles, $11 and $12 


Booklet de Sevles of the Times” on request 


THE FLORSHEIM age COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicago 
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“It’s a Tom Wye” 


Enjoy the open roadina Tom 
Wye Knit Jacket. It gives all 
the comfort desired without the 
bulkiness of a top coat, and can 
be carried in the side pocket of 
your automobile. It is the ideal 
jacket for sports and general 
utility. Perfectly tailored; finely 
knitted; plain colors or Scotch 
heathers. 


KNIT JACKET 












For sale by most good dealers 


TOM WYE, Incorporated 


Winchendon, Mass. 








EVENING POST 


He broke in with ‘‘You mean alone?” 

“No, of course not. With Delaney.” 

He stared at her. 

“Let me get this right. You mean— 
what you want me to do—you want me to 
go—is that it—and take them, and leave 
you with Delaney?”’ 

She assented. 

“Oh, you do!”’ he said roughly, his rage 
mounting. ‘‘You do, do you? ell, you 
guess again!’’ She looked.at him fixedly 
without speaking while he continued in a 
tone poisonously sarcastic: ‘‘No, my dear, 
you’ve got it wrong this time! I’m not the 
one who’s going. It’s your little friend 
Delaney. Do you see? And what’s 
more ” His voice was rising. 

“Don’t make a row!” she broke in 
sharply. ‘‘ Don’t you see they’re listening!” 

He glanced toward the piano, catching 
Mrs. Fernis’ eyes fixed upon them. Hastily 
she looked away. 

“What do I care!” he exclaimed. “If 
you don’t want them to listen get them 
out! There are some things you and I are 
going to settle right here, to-night. I’m 
going to have a talk with you now if it’s 





my last!” 
Yall right!” she flashed, ‘‘on that 
basis And leaving him abruptly she 





moved toward the others. 

Mrs. Fernis, however, met her halfway. 

“Rita, dear,” she announced, ‘‘ Fréme- 
court and I have just been saying we must 
go. It’s getting scandalously late.’ 

Quickly Rita walked across the room 
and spoke to Delaney. - 

‘I’m sorry,” she said, “‘but we’ll have to 
put off practicing the songs. Come to- 
morrow morning about ten o’clock, will 
you?” 

Standing at some distance from the door 
Parrish exchanged bows and good nights 
with the three. As he watched Delaney go 
he thrust his hands into his trousers pock- 
ets and planted his feet more firmly on the 
rug, trying half consciously to assume the 
posture of a host. It gave him a sense of 
triumph. 

Ushering them out Rita pressed a push 
button near the door. Simultaneously a 
bell sounded faintly from a distant part of 
the house. Parrish heard her clear voice 
bidding them good night. From where he 
stood he could see her leaning over the 


balustrade looking after them. Presently” 


he heard the soft metallic sound of the 
front door closing. 

Rita called down to the butler, “‘ Pierre!” 

““Mademoiselle?’’ He came running up. 

“Laissez la lumiére Id-bas.” And in 
English she added: ‘‘ Monsieur will be going 
presently. I'll ring.” 

“Bien, mademoiselle. Merci.’’ He de- 
scended toward the lower hall. 

“Tf it was as a precaution that you told 
Pierre to sit up,” Parrish said with a con- 
temptuous little laugh, “it was quite un- 
necessary. I wish I were the kind of man 
who can take a woman and drag her around 
by the hair. It’s what you need! Evi- 
dently you know it too. But you can set 
your mind at rest—you won’t have to ring 
for help.” 

She, too, laughed. 

“Oh, you're Anglo-Saxon,” she retorted 
lightly. ‘‘I wasn’t worrying. It’s a little 
courtesy, that’s all. Doesn’t it seem fitting 
that I should have you shown out with due 
ceremony when probably you’ll be leaving 
for the last time?” 

The flippancy hurt him as no display of 
anger could have. 

“So,” he said, “that’s all this whole 
thing has meant to you, is it?’’ She was at 
the other end of the room; he took a few 
steps toward her. “If my going doesn’t 
mean any more than that to you I might as 
well go now.” 

“T was only striking back,’ she said 
quickly. ‘‘Don’t let’s go on like this. Let’s 
sit down and talk things over.’’ She crossed, 
rang the bell again, and returning took a 
chair, indicating to him a place upon a 
near-by couch. 

He sat in silence until Pierre reappeared. 

“You were up late last night,”’ Rita said 
to him. ‘‘I will see monsieur to the door.” 

“T thank mademoiselle.”” He bowed and 
retired. Parrish listened to the sound of 
his footfalls on the staircase, 

“Well?” she invited. 

“Do you think there’s no end to what I 
can stand,’ he asked her, “‘or is it that you 
just don’ t care?” 

“Certainly I care. Do you think if I 
weren’t fond of you I’d be here now?” 

“Oh, I suppose you are ‘fond of me,’” he 
returned dryly. ‘‘I think one may fairly 
assume that much. It seems strange now 


. 
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that I didn’t see all along that with you it 
was nothing more than fondness. Looking 
back, everything has pointed that w ay. 
But I just couldn’t see it—or wouldn't. 
Naturally, I didn’t want to see it, caring 
for you asI do. Oh, what a fatuous idiot 
I’ve been!” 

“Caring for me as you do?” she echoai 
“And just how much do you think you do 
care?” 

The implication of doubt as to the depth 
of his feeling for a moment sstupefied him. 

“Tf I haven’t shown you,” he answered, 
“T guess there’s no way for me to tell you 


“But,” she demanded quickly, “‘if a man 
loves a woman very deeply doesn’t he ask 
her to marry him?’ 

Marriage! Was that it, then? Was that 
what she had been thinking of all this 
time? 

Here was a situation! He had never 
explained to Rita, as he had to Alice, that 
he was not a marrying man. The topic 
had never suggested itself and he had never 
thought of bringing it up. It had not 
seemed necessary. Rita was such a differ- 
ent type. But women! You never could 
tell about a woman! 

Her eyes were fixed upon his face. 


“You mean,” he said slowly, “you 
mean that—you—want—me—to marry— 
you?” 

“No,” she answered, speaking quite as 


slowly as he, and looking at him with a 
comical solemnity which he recognized for 
a burlesque of his own expression, ‘‘I don’t 
mean—anything—of—the—kind.” 

He felt the hot blood in his face. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘then this is just a de- 
bating society!” 

At once she became earnest. ; 

“No, it’s not,” she answered, “and I 
shouldn’t have done that. I can see how 
my question about marriage misled you. 
I asked it because I wanted to show you 
that you aren’t so deeply in love with me 
as you may have thought yourself.” 

“Well, it doesn’t show me anything of 
the kind,” said he. ‘‘The reason I’ve not 
asked you to marry me is the same reason 
I’ve not asked anybody else. I intend to 
remain a bachelor. I’ve never intended to 
marry.” 

At that she smiled a little. 

“There, at all events,’’ she told him, ‘‘we 
are perfectly i in accord. I don’t blame you 
for wanting to remain a bachelor. I 
wouldn’t marry the most fascinating man 
alive. In my case of course it is more than 
just an inclination. Opera singers ought 
not to marry—the women anyway. You 
can’t serve God and mammon, and you 
Fake. serve your art and hot rolls for ela 

ast.’ 

““A lot of them are married, though,” 
said he. 

“Yes, and I know just two who are 
really happy. They’re the exceptions that 
prove the rule. But look at Prenslauer— 
her career is ruined; she lost her voice 
when she had her last baby. And some of 
the others have either got divorces or ac- 
cepted their husbands’ love affairs.’ 

There had been growing upon him a dis- 
turbing sense of having been led, against 
his will, into an abstract discussion. He 
had not stayed here to talk of Prenslauer’s 
baby or the troubles of singers with their 
husbands. 

“This is all very interesting,” he said, 
rising and taking a few restless steps, “but 
it’s not getting us anywhere.” 

“Well, then,” shereplied amiably enough, 

“what is it you want? 
po stopped walking and looked down at 


“ey want to know exactly where I stand 
with you,” said he. 

Her eyes met his. 

anne, s just what I’ve been wondering,” 
she said 

“You don’t know?” 

“I thought I knew, but ——” 

“Evidently!” he put in. 

“____ but there’s such a difference be- 
tween loving and being in love.” 

“Yes,” he retorted, ‘“‘and there’s a dif- 
ference between loving and hating. I ought 
to know! But that isn’t getting us any 
where either.” 

“Being in love gets me somewhere,’ 
insisted. ‘If one is not in love life is 
empty as an unfurnished house. I don’t 
believe anybody who is not in love is really 
happy. The day I met you I was lonely— 
you attracted me. I was longing to be in 
love again. The day was like spring, if yon 
remember.” 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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fter 50,000 Miles, 


What will your car be worth? 


It's easy to figure: take the used car value at that time 


EGARDLESS of loose statements of 
everlasting newness, every experi- 


enced car owner knows:. 


there comes a time when a motor must 
be rebuilt—usually after 20,000 to 


and deduct cost of renewal. That gives you the real value. 


But Marmon costs are lower 


25,000 miles. A nation-wide inquiry 
shows the cost to be $450 to $800, 
and two or three weeks’ time. 


Those are the facts and figures=—no 
one can conceal nor deny them. 


Up to 35,000, 50,000 miles and higher, without motor rebuilding—that’s 


how the sturdy Marmon doubles the average, with reasonable care. 


$265 for motor rebuilding—not double or triple—that’s Marmon economy. 





The Reason: 
Six Cylinder Simplicity 


When great authorities in any partic- 
ular art agreeon asingle standard, isn’t 
it reasonable to accept that practice 
as sound? It is no mere coincidence 
thatall great engineers of international 
repute have agreed upon the most 
efficient type of automobile motor. 


Rolls-Royce of England, Renault of 
France, Mercedes of Germany, Fiat 
of Italy, Hispano-Suiza of Spain, 
Marmon and other leading fine cars of 
the U. S. A.—all have six cylinder 
motors. 


And of them all, Marmon is the sim- 
plest and the most accessible. Marmon 
engineers, when they conceived this 
high-efficiency six cylinder motor and 
this sturdy chassis, anticipated the 
inevitable trend towards mileage cost 
being more important than first cost. 


And you get your Marmon back within four days—wot two or three weeks. 


Heaviest of all 
in vital parts 


The simplicity of Marmon design, the 
accessibility, and the inherent sturdi- 
ness enables the Marmon to offer 
Standardized Service and its econo- 
mies. Throughout, every essential part 
is heavier than usual. For example, 
the rugged Marmon crankshaft weighs 
110 pounds, the heaviest of all. Ina 
comparable six, the crankshaft weighs 
but 77 pounds, and in a well known 
eight, only 40 pounds. 


Vibration is completely eliminated in 
the Marmon—no car is so perfectly 
balanced throughout. No car is built 
with greater precision. 





Get the facts 
about Standardized Service 


The low cost of only $265* for re- 
building a Marmon motor is offered 
in contract form by distributors to pur- 
chasers of new Marmons. It includes 
labor and replacement of all worn parts 
(except crankshaft bearings, which up 
to now have shown no wear; many 
have run over 60,000 miles). 


Motor rebuilding is but one of the 16 
average service operations, constitut- 
ing 85% of all maintenance. 

We describe Standardized Service in a 
book,‘‘ModernTransportationCosts, ” 
and present it gratis to all who mail 
the coupon. Thousands have sent for 
it. Every car owner should read it. 


Learn how Marmon distributors have 
reduced service to a fixed cost basis. 
They offer new low prices. They end 
all guess-work on upkeep costs. 


MARMON 


CThe (Foremost CTine (Car 
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*Prices on Pacific Coast, 10% additional 
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/ GENTLEMEN: Kindly send me a copy of ‘Modern Transportation Costs,” describing 
in detail your new system of Standardized Service. 





oe 
a / To Norpyxe & Marmon Company, Indianapolis 
this coupon for the most interesting booklet you have ever read 





on the subject of automobile maintenance economies. It shows _e we a er OMT APNIIE 
ow why we are able to make this revolutionary announcement and creat 
why the Marmon is first to adopt Standardized Service. The booklet : Nt it Tee ear! é ¥ ae ah 


is sent free to all who ask. Simply fill out the coupon and mail it. ate Me ee ial PP enire 
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Correct! Even to her umbrella. 

India umbrellas are smart. Wonderfully smart. Their 
jaunty shape has a useful side too. It means a smaller 
umbrella when closed—a bigger spread when open. It 
leaves your vision unobscured. And you can’t turn an 
India inside-out! Think what that means on a windy, 
rainy day. 

For good measure, there are ten ribs instead of eight. 
At best dealers’ everywhere. 


ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 


Lndia Umbrella 


Guaranteed 
““The little umbrella with the big spread.”’ 
&)) Indias for men 
[e} 















Folding Indias for travelers @ 
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IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLE 











A 20-minute walk 
a 5-minute ride 









What a convenience is an Iver Johnson 
bicycle! Sleep a few more minutes in the 
morning—take a little more time at breakfast 
—then hop on your bicycle for a bracing ride to the 
station. No more missing the train. 





R 









And at night instead of a tiresome walk home from 
the station—another short ride to put you just right for 
a good dinner. 


The truss-bridge frame, seamless tubing of nickel 
steel, drop-forged parts, two-piece crank set—these are 
some of the features that guarantee the strength, speed, 
and durability of every Iver Johnson bicycle. The 
oldest firm in America making bicycles continuously. 


Write at once for free Bicycle catalog “‘B 7.” 
Firearms catalog “‘A 7’’ also sent on request. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 7 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Office: 99 Chambers St. San Francisco Office: 717 Market St. 
Chicago Office: 108 W. Lake Street 


Keepan Iver Johnson 
revolver in the home 
for self-protection. 
It's accident-proof— 
you can ‘“ Hammer 
the Hammer.”' Quick, 
accurate, safe. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you an Iver Johnson Cham- 
pion single barrel shotgun. 
Accurate, dependable, 
moderately priced. 


























EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 162) 

“Do I!’ he murmured with reminiscent 
fervor, and after a deep sigh resumed: 
“Then what you mean is—you were long- 
ing to fall in love with me—or with some- 
body—and now you’re wondering whether 
you really did or not.” 

“That’s a crude way of putting it,” said 
she; ‘“‘but love means more to me than it 
does to some people.” 

He seated himself near her, leaning for- 
ward, and was about to speak when in a 
reflective tone she supplemented: ‘‘When 
I’m in love I sing better.’’ 

The words struck him like a blow. 

“My God!” he exclaimed indignantly. 
“Talking of love as if it were a gargle!”’ 

Rita burst out laughing. 

“Well, anyway,’ she declared, ‘‘I love 
you for that!” 

“But that isn’t what I want to be loved 
for,’”’ he protested. “‘And I don’t want in- 
termittent love—one day on a pinnacle, 
next day in the ditch. I’m worn out with 
your eternal changeableness. It’s nearly 
killing me! This thing is going to be def- 
initely settled to-night! I’d rather Ht 

“There you are!” she broke in. ‘That’s 
just it! That’s going to help me to explain 
to you. Do you remember on the way to 
Atlantic City you were talking about 
wanting to understand me, wanting to 
know all about me, wanting to make a 
portrait of me, as you put it? You kept 
talking about getting the portrait finished. 
Well, what happens when a portrait is fin- 
ished? The painter has learned all he can 
about his subject. His job is done. The 
portrait is framed and hung upon a wall” — 
she waved her hand toward her own por- 
trait above the mantelpiece—“‘to gather 
dust. With a love affair it is the same. It 
is the development that is interesting—the 
gradual finding out. When that is over 
most love affairs are done. Not great ones, 
of course—but there aren’t many great ones. 

“You’d think,’ she continued, ‘that 
almost anyone would understand a thing 
like that, but men seldom do. In love 
they go by instinct, and their instinct is 
wrong. They hunt love as naturalists hunt 
butterflies. They don’t see the beauty of 
freedom and movement. They want to 
catch the butterfly, run a needle through 
it and mount it on a cork where they can 
investigate it microscopically. But by 
that time the butterfly is dead.” 

“Tf you mean that aman wants to be sure 
of the woman he loves,” said Parrish, “of 
course he does! That’s the point: I’ve 
never been sure of you. I guess there must 
be a hole in my butterfly net!” 

“‘Or perhaps the mesh isn’t fine enough,”’ 
said she, smiling. 

At that he became angry again. 

“Oh, this butterfly talk!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Generalities! What I want to know is— 
is there any use in my trying to go on, or 
am I through?” 

“And that’s what I’ve been endeavoring 
to tell you,’’ she gave him back. “I know 
you want to pin me down, and I won’t be 
pinned down. Love isn’t an exact science; 
it’s a fine art.’”’ And before he could break 
in she added: ‘And to be entirely frank— 
if you want me to be frank a 

“Yes, yes,” he urged. 

“Well, I am afraid you are not an artist. 
In love, at least, you lack the light touch.” 

Again he felt an impact as of a heavy 
fist. Of all conceivable charges, that was 
the last he had ever expected to hear made 
against him. And by a woman! She had 
the effrontery to say he lacked the light 
touch in love!—he to whom men friends 
had so often come for advice in these mat- 
ters; who had always handled situations 
of this kind so deftly; who, without being 
merciless, managed women; who, in his 
love affairs, had with invariable skill 
charted his course between the Scylla of 
loneliness and the Charybdis of responsi- 
bility! Preposterous! She was delib- 
erately trying to confuse him. But she 
couldn’t do it! He knew what had caused 
all the trouble. He had been feeling it all 
along, and now somehow he knew it. And 
he would tell her too! 

“Tt hasn’t anything to do with a light 
touch,” he said; “it hasn’t anything to do 
with me. It’s Delaney! Ever since you 
first saw that whelp you’ve been different.” 

“Well,” she returned, unperturbed, 
“what have you got against Delaney?” 

“T hadn’t planned to stay long enough 
to tell you,’’ he answered bitterly, “but 
I'll tell you one thing I’ve got against him: 
He’s not a gentleman.”’ 

“Perhaps not—as you mean it,’”’ she 
conceded without rancor. ‘I guess at that 
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rate I’m not a lady either. But Delaney 
is a good deal more than a gentleman. He’s 
an artist.” 

“Am I to infer that an artist cannot be a 
gentleman?’ His tone was triumphant. 

“Tt has been known to happen,” said she 
laconically. 

“Anyway, his being an artist can hardly 
make him a novelty to you,” he said. 
“Certainly you know plenty of them. And 
as an artist he’s not in your class.”’ 

“There you’re wrong,’ she answered. 
“He is more truly an artist than I am. In 
the first place he creates instead of re- 
producing; and in the second he loves 
music purely for itself. I love it partly for 
what it can do for me.” 

“All right,” he said; ‘‘granted you ad-— 
mire him. But you don’t have to get senti- 
mental about him, do you?” 

“No, I don’t have to, and I don’t say 
I am sentimental about him; but if one 
must analyze, it might be interesting to 
have a man like that care for one even more 
than for his music.” 

“Yes, and you’ve been trying to make 
him care!”’ he charged. 

“Tf I have, the effort has not been highly | 
successful.’’ 

“You just fall in love with him,” he 
prophesied vindictively, ‘“‘and you'll get 
yours! He’s a lot younger than you are. 
You can’t hold him.” 

“‘T’m a good gambler.” 

“Maybe you are,” he retorted; “but if 
you can hold him it will be the first case of 
that kind I’ve run across. I’ve seen dozens 
of them—where the woman was older—and 
I’ve never known it to fail. In the end 
he’ll fall in love with some little girl young 
enough to be your daughter, and where will 
you be then?” 

“Playing tragic réles as I never did be- 
fore. I shouldn’t wonder if that sort of 
bump would be good for me.” 

He sank back on the couch, his eyes 
staring unseeing across the room, his mind 
filled with a whirling misery. Presently 
she stirred a little in her chair, and he be- 
came aware of her again. She did look 
younger in that dress—almost girlish— 
grotesquely girlish for one capable of such a 
shocking stream of bizarre sophistications. 

Slowly he rose and stood before her. 

“Just like surgery—this—for me,” he 
said, and smiled. 

And as he smiled the dryness of his lips 
against his teeth was painful. His whole 
mouth was dry. When he opened it again 
to speak his tongue made a little clicking 
sound against the roof of his mouth, which 
vaguely irritated him. 

“‘Diagnosis—that’s what I wanted. Now 
I know. It’s better to know. Well, I’m 
ready to be wheeled out.” 

With that he swung around and made 
his way toward the door on legs that felt 
weak and numb. He heard her make a lit- 
tle sound of pity—he didn’t want her pity! 
Then her swift steps coming after him—he 
didn’t want her following him! 

“Don’t come,” he said without turning. 
“T'll let myself out.” 

But she kept coming. He heard her 
behind him on the stairs. In the lower 
hall he almost ran to get his coat from the 
chest where it was lying. He did not pause 
to put it on, but threw it over his arm and, 
seizing his hat and cane, made for the door. 

She was back of him; he felt her pulling 
at his coat. ‘Let me help you on with it,’ 
he heard her say. Why didn’t she stay up- 
stairs as he told her to? She ought to know 
he wouldn’t want her looking at him when © 
he was like this! 

As he reached for the doorknob she laid 
a detaining hand upon his outstretched | 
arm. He dropped his arm abruptly and 
turned upon her. 

“You leave me alone!” he heard himself 
say, and as she stepped back, looking 
startled, he realized that he had made a 
threatening gesture with his cane. 

She was saying something as he shut the 
door behind him. 


XIX 


Hes the next few days Parrish was like 
aman drugged. He felt light-headed, 
and as he went about was continually on 
his guard against revealing it. But he made 
the office every day. Several times he was 


aware of Bement’s surreptitious scrutiny, ° 


and it annoyed him. What if he was not 
looking very well? Was that anybody else’s 
business as long as he attended to his job? 
He was a little bit surprised that the pain 
was not greater. Though incessant, it was 
dull. Perhaps it would be worse when this 
drugged feeling wore off. His chief sensa- 
tion was that of being crippled and not yet: 























accustomed to it; of greatly missing some 
important portion of his body which had 
been removed. His heart still was inside 
him; he could feel it pounding heavily; but 
he could not eat, and there were times when 
he feared to breathe deeply lest it bring on 
the sharp pain. 

But presently there came a day when 
he began to understand a little and, as 
recuperation advanced, to gather comfort 
from a wan philosophy. 

Well, at all events, it was over. This 
surgery had from the first been inevitable. 
Ultimately, no doubt, he would be better 
for it; in one way, even, he was better 
now—the uncertainty was gone. At last 
he could sleep. 

As his mind cleared he found himself 
thinking of Alice. Not once during what 
now seemed to him to have been a period 
of illness through which he had passed had 
he heard from her; and now instead of at- 
tributing her silence to the condition of her 
sister’s health or to annoyance with him 
because he had so long delayed writing to 
her, he began to be honest with himself and 
to search for deeper causes. 

Could she have heard some rumor of 
what had been going on? At first that 
seemed to him hardly probable. She was 
far away, out of touch with New York and 
unacquainted with the people with whom 
he had lately been associating. And even 
those people, he liked to think, had for the 
most part been unaware of his affair with 
Rita. Busini had evidently suspected some- 
thing, and perhaps the ubiquitous Mrs. 
Fernis had also, but he hardly thought there 
had been general gossip. Of course there 
was Atlantic City, but on that trip he had 
seen no one he knew. The people he knew 
would not be likely to go to that hotel. 

The only friend of Alice’s he had met 
since she left was Clara Proctor—at the 
Midnight Frolic—and then he had been 
with Bement. Clara, to be sure, had all 
but cut him. 

That still puzzled him a little. But he 
and Clara never had liked each other. She 
was always trying to come between him and 
Alice; trying to inoculate Alice with her 
own cynicism concerning men, advising 
her to drop him because he didn’t mean to 


marry. 

As he thought of that there came to him 
the first glimmer of mirth—grim mirth— 
that he had known since Rita’s door closed 
behind him. He had disliked Clara for in- 
terfering, but she was right: Alice should 


_ have dropped him; from a strategic stand- 


point it would have been the thing to do. 
But Alice hadn’t any strategy. 

Strategy was not very well distributed 
among women; some had none; others too 
much. Real fineness didn’t count asit ought 
to in relations between men and women. 
Fine women, like Alice, lacking strategy or 
scorning to use it, so often lost out, while 
women who were cold-hearted and un- 
scrupulous got everything their own way. 
Perhaps the fine ones could get some 
satisfaction out of knowing they weresquare 
and honest, but that seemed cold comfort. 

Women! Why were people always gen- 
eralizing about women? Such a stupid 
thing to do! Generalizations were stupid 
anyway. How true the epigram of the witty 
Frenchman who declared: ‘‘ All generaliza- 
tions are false—including this one!’”’? When 
men generalized about women they were in 
reality describing not women, but their own 
reactions to some certain woman. If aman 
proclaimed women selfish, heartless, cruel, 
it was a safe conclusion that the woman he 
cared for had ill-used him; and if upon the 
other hand according to him they were 
patient, loving and forgiving, the woman 
he cared for was generous and kind. 

During these days he reflected a great 
deal about women. 

How helpless the average man against 
a woman pretty and unscrupulous! To a 
man it was well-nigh inconceivable that a 
woman’s soul might not be so lovely as her 
face—that is, until she proved it to him. 
Given a beautiful face, his romantic fancy 
would endow her with every admirable and 
endearing quality of character. Strange,too, 
that beauty and charm—or lure—qualities 
having not the slightest bearing upon 
worth—should be the two great magnets of 
the love attraction. That meant that the 
qualities to attract were not the qualities 
to hold love. Something wrong there. If 
things were right with love, men would 
from the beginning be drawn to women 
by their sweetness, their fair-mindedness, 


_ their capability, their loyalty, in short, their 


fineness, instead of learning later to appre- 





ciate those qualities if lucky enough to find 
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them. Yet under the distorted laws gov- 
erning the love attraction all those quali- 
ties—the qualities of a good wife—might 
often be found in women who, for lack of 
attributes superficially attractive, were al- 
most certainly predestined to a state of 
spinsterhood. : 

The whole thing was a mess! 

Take his own case: How horrible to 
realize that he had so easily been drawn 
away from what was beautiful and fine by 
what was beautiful but not fine; how 
horrible that he could cast aside Alice’s 
unselfish, unchanging love, for something 
spasmodic, spurious; and how horrible 
that the loss of that brief meretricious love 
could plunge him into a wretched state in 
which, though lonely, he avoided people, 
returning each evening to his apartment 
like a sick dog crawling into its kennel. 

Sitting by the fire in his living room one 
night, unable to interest himself in books or 
magazines, he tried to analyze his situation. 
Rita’s photograph still stood upon the 
mantelpiece; for several days its presence 
there had been disturbing him, but as if for 
want of energy to move it he had allowed 
it toremain. There, at all events, was some- 
thing he was able to correct. He rose, took 
down the picture, and removed it from the 
silver frame. 

His wretchedness was not a wretched- 
ness of longing for Rita. He treasured no 
dream, however shadowy, of a renewal. He 
had put her—or she had put herself— 
definitely out of his life. Her destruction 
of his illusions, her blows upon his self- 
respect, made him detest her. If in the loss 
of her he missed anything it was a Rita he 
had imagined, a Rita who did not exist. 

He looked at the photograph in his 
hands. She was beautiful with the beauty 
of a blue-ribbon cob exhibiting its gaits at 
a horse show, proud, sleek and sure. Self- 
confident, self-centered, self-satisfied, the 
expression of her face in the picture irri- 
tated him. 

Suddenly, violently, almost as if slashing 
at her, he tore the photograph. He had 
aimed at the face, but by a narrow margin 
missed it. He tore again. This time the 
paper broke in a ragged line passing 
through one eye, across the nose and down 
the cheek. He threw the bits of the torn 
picture at the fire, but they hit the screen 
and fell back upon the hearth; he found 
it not unpleasant to scuff them into the hot 
ashes with the sole of his shoe. The silver 
frame he put away. He could give it to 
the cleaning woman. 

But now in this morass of misery he did 
long for Alice. His longing for her was like 


_ his longing for his mother when as a boy he 


became ill away from home. There had 
always been that mother quality in Alice, 
that eternal watchfulness for his well-being; 
she was always thinking of him, worrying 
about him, afraid he would get tired or take 
cold. He thought with a strong nostalgia 
of the big comfortable chair in her apart- 
ment and the smoker’s stand beside it: his 
chair, his stand, she called them. 

And their tastes were so congenial—she 
always wanted to do what he wanted to; 
in restaurants she was delighted with what 
he ordered, and after dinner it was for him 
to decide what they should do—whether 
they should go to the theater or back to her 
apartment, where he could be comfortable 
ane smoke while they talked. 

How he wished she were at her apart- 
ment now! It would be so comforting to go 
to her; she was so understanding when one 
was downhearted. When the market was 
at its worst, after the war, and brokerage 
houses were failing, he could always get en- 
couragement from her. And that time he 
had the grippe—she came to see him every 
day. How well he remembered the way she 
used to fix his pillows; she did it better than 
the nurse. 

Trifling things always pleased her so. 
When he gave her some little present she 
did not thank him only once; with her a 
present seemed to renew itself over and 
over, and she would speak of it again and 
again. She remembered everything: not 
only birthdays but the most trifling anni- 
versaries. 

That reminded him—he had been mean- 
ing to get a present for her birthday. Her 
birthday would be coming pretty soon. 
Let’s see, when was it? It came in the 
middle of March—March fourteenth. And 
to-day was—March fourteenth! Her 
birthday was to-day—and to-day wasnearly 
over! 

He hastened to the telephone and put in 
a call for Alice. It was only a little after 
ten o’clock. That meant nine in Cleveland. 
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The responsibility of fame 


1800 Service Stations 
sell Westinghouse 
Batteries and render 
Westinghouse Atten- 
tion—a_ superior 
service created by 
Westinghouse for 
YOUR battery, 
gardless of make. 
Get acquainted! 


Give your radio 
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N “dead” battery—you with brightly glowing lights, 
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the assurance that all’s well. 
train, controlled by Westinghouse-built air brakes and 
automatic signals, to remind you of the responsibility 
placed upon the name and organization of Westinghouse. 
That’s when you fully appreciate the thorough depend- 
ability of your Westinghouse Battery! That’s when you 
can better understand why Westinghouse Batteries must 
be of one quality—the best Westinghouse can build; 
and why Westinghouse Batteries can and do carry a 
guarantee new in features and unexceeded in liberality. 
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It FLASHES when you shoot it 


It looks like a real automatic 
It is absolutely harmless 


OYS, this is a great gun. 


pull the trigger. 
these flashes are absolutely harmless. 


the Ronson Repeater anywhere in perfect 


safety. 


It looks and grips like a real automatic 
has the same gun-metal finish 
You don’t have 
You get 


revolver. It 
and is made of pressed steel. 
to cock it—just pull the trigger. 
5000 flashes without reloading. 


Get a Ronson Repeater today. 


at once. 


7 Aronson Square, Newark, N. 





Trade-mark registered. 
This wonderful gun RONSON REDSKIN 
costs only RELOADS 
1000 Shots for One Cent 
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reloads when you get 
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jumps from the barrel every time you 
You see the smoke. 
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Radite Won’t-Rust Irons 
Retain Perfect Balance 


T isn’t only that you can play these 

clubs in the worst kind of rain, wet, 
sleet or slush without danger of rusting — 
but there is a very practical golfing reason 
in their favor. 


Constant buffing on the emery wheel 
to keep your irons shined up is bound 
gradually to wear away the metal enough 
so as to change in time the weight of the 
clubs as well as the balance, feel and 
actual resilience. 


Yet with these Radite Irons your Pro 


Established 1829 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 


need only to wipe them off after each 
round to keep them in the finest possible 
shape—shiny and sound. Not only is 
this a lot easier and more satisfactory for 
the Pro—but it is better for the clubs, for 
their original balance and weight are not 
changed even in the slightest. 

Locker dampness—wet course—sea air 
—nothing affects Radite Irons. They al- 
ways retain the same perfect balance. 
Ask your Pro or Dealer about them and 
let us send you descriptive catalog and 
further information. 










Dayton, Ohio 


Master Balanced Balls 
always run true, 


Try One. 





Make Record. 


With 


MACGREGOR 
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GRISBAD 


SLERPINGWEAR 


Ask 
For Them 
By Name 


Tell your dealer 
you want the genu- 
ine ‘‘ Brighton- 
Carlsbad.’’ It’s 
worth insisting up- 
on if you want real 
sleeping satisfaction. 


Our ‘“‘Nightie 
Book,” sent free, 
tells about our entire 
line for all the family. 


Here's Style 
as Well as Comfort 


OOD looking, isn’t it? You 

could even use this garment 
for a lounge suit on hot summer 
evenings. 


It’s the latest Brighton-Carls- 
bad Pajunion, a one-piece pa- 
jama that thousands of men 
know for real, relaxing comfort. 
Note the button and tab at the 
ankle to keep trouser leg down. 
There are a lot of little comfort 
features like this you’ll find only 
in Brighton-Carlsbad. 


Smart and modish, like all Brighton- 
Carlsbad Sleepingwear, yet generously 
cut for comfort. The armholes are 
roomy, sleeves loose and easy, no cramp- 
ing across chest, and plenty of seat room. 


Whether you wish a plain old-fash- 
ioned nightgown or an oriental-looking 
pajama, there’s a Brighton-Carlsbad to 
suit your fancy. Silks from China or 
soft native cloths—there are hundreds 
of patterns to select from. 


H. B. Glover Company 
Dept. 5 Dubuque, Iowa 


Makers of Brighton-Carlsbad 
Flannelette Nightwear 
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How fortunate, how very fortunate, that 
he had thought of it in time! 

While waiting in the library for the call to 
be put through he paced the rug, following 
the pattern with his feet. There was a place 
in the corner where he had to take a short 
step or else go over into the border. In the 
back of his mind was an incoherent wish 
that the rug had been a little shorter or a 
little longer, to match the length of his 
stride. 

The knowledge that he wassosoon to hear 
her voice made him happy in spite of his 
apprehension as to what her attitude would 
be. Again he speculated on the cause of her 
silence. Suppose she Itad in some way 
found out about Rita—what would she 
say, and what could he say? However, he 
did not believe that was it. It seemed far 
more likely that she was hurt by his 
neglect. But he wished he knew. It would 
be so much easier to commence talking 
with her if he knew. Why didn’t the 
operator get her? Long-distance service 
ought to be prompt at this time of night. 
He was moving toward the telephone with 
the intention of asking for a report on his 
call, when the bell began to ring. 

“All ready with Cleveland,” said the 
operator. 

‘““Hello—hello—hello,”’ he called. 

“Just a minute, please.” 

He waited. There came a little click and 
a soft electric hum upon the wire. 

“Hello,” he said again. 

Then he heard Alice’s voice, faint and 
far away. 

“Hello—Alice. This is Dick.’ He 
paused; then as she did not answer he 
asked, “‘Can you hear me?”’ 

“oe Vest 

“T called up to wish you a happy birth- 
day. I couldn’t get your present off to you 
in time. I was wondering whether I’d 
better send it or hold it here until you get 
back. I suppose you will be coming back 
pretty soon, won’t you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Why not? Is your sister no better?” 

“‘She’s much better, thank you.” 

“Ts she back from Lake Placid yet?” 

“We expect her next week.” 

“That’s fine! And after that you'll be 
coming home?” 

“T don’t know,” she said again, and there 
was something ominous to him about the 
repetition. 

“But I want to know,” he persisted. 
“You must have some idea when you'll be 
coming.” 

“T haven’t made up my mind.” 

** Alice,” he said, ““I miss you awfully. 
You haven’t even written to me. I know 
it’s my fault—I ought to have written to 
you—but I was horribly busy just after 
you went away; I kept putting off writing 
from day to day, and after a while I felt so 
guilty about it I didn’t know how to begin. 
And I haven’t been feeling well. And last 
week I was called on the jury—I had a 
devil of a time getting off. I’ve been sitting 
here alone all evening, thinking about you. 
Came home tired out. Last night I was 
home, too—and the night before—thinking 
about you. I’d give anything tosee you. I 
do wish you were home.” 

He was not satisfied with what he had 
been saying; he felt that it did not sound 
genuine; he was throwing in words desper- 
ately, as if they had been bags of sand in- 
tended to stop leaks in a dike. Strangely 
the flood he feared was not a flood of re- 
proaches but of silence; and now as he 
waited, giving her a chance to answer, the 
silence began seeping through again, forc- 
ing him to throw in more words. 

“ello! Alice!” 

6c hese. 
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He hastened on: ‘I’m wretched about 
the way I’ve treated you! I know I’ve 
made you unhappy, and that makes me 
unhappy. Can’t you say something to 
comfort me?” 

Again that awful silence. 

‘Alice! Are you there?” 

oe Yes.”’ 

Some quality in her voice—he did not 
know just what—told him now that she 
was weeping. 

““Can’t you just say something to me?” 

The electric singing of the wire suddenly 
stopped. 

“ Alice!” 

No answer. 

He worked the hook up and down and 
when the operator responded made nervous 
inquiries of her. 

“Hold the wire, please.”’ A curious little 
sound came through the receiver, telling 
him that the operator, like a disembodied 
spirit, was flying through the night to 
Cleveland to find out what was wrong; a 
moment later he heard her disembodied 
voice. 

i “The party disconnected,’ she informed 
im. 

His first impulse was to call Alice again, 
but he abandoned the thought; there was 
no reason to suppose that further commu- 
nication with her by telephone would be 
more satisfactory than the one-sided con- 
versation just ended. 

She had been crying. He was almost 
certain of it. Was it because she did not 
wish him to detect it that she had hung up 
the receiver—or was it a dismissal? Her 
silences, her short replies, lent color to the 
latter theory. She had never treated him 
like that before. If only she had re- 
proached him instead of being silent; that 
would have shown him where he stood; as 
things were, he knew no more than if he 
had not called her up at all. 

What if he had lost her! Now for the 
first time he fully envisaged that possi- 
bility. He had relied upon her gentleness, 
her devotion, her forgiveness. Had he 
relied too much? Ruthlessly he had traded 
on her finest qualities, treating her as he 
would not have dared to treat a woman of 
coarser fiber. His ethics had been the 
ethics of the jungle. He had been con- 
siderate of Rita because he was afraid of 
her, and inconsiderate of Alice because. of 
her he was not afraid. Why—the thought 
struck him like a thunderbolt—he had 
treated Alice as Rita had treated him! 

Would he forgive Rita? Never! Would 
Alice forgive him? She must forgive him! 
He must find some way to make her forgive 
him. He deserved to lose her, but he could 
not bear to. 

In the past he had been more aware of her 
need of him than of his need of her, but now 
their positions were reversed. He could not 
go on without her. He must win her back. 
He must see her. He would go at once to 
Cleveland. : 

Consulting a time-table he found that a 
train left for Buffalo at 11:10. He could 
just make it. By changing cars at Buffalo 
to-morrow morning he could reach Cleve- 
land in the early afternoon. 

Through the pantry door he shouted to 
Ito, then ran to his own room and began 
collecting the things he wanted packed. 
When the servant came he left the filling of 
the bag to him and telephoned for a taxi. 
In fifteen minutes he was on his way to the 
station, in half an hour he was on the train, 
and when a little later he retired for the 
night the train was roaring along beside 
the Hudson River. But he could not see the 
nee There are no windows in an upper 

erth. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Hand in hand with the certificate of ability should 
go Eversharp and Wahl Pen to help that ability 
make its mark. 

Pencil sharpening, pencil waste are out of tune 
with modern teachings of efficiency. Everybody 

everywhere uses Eversharp. It becomes a part of 
you, induces clear thinking and that saving *‘jot-it- 
down’’ habit. 

No other pencil can be like Eversharp; it has 
the exclusive tip in which the lead cannot slip; 
it works with exquisite precision. Many styles in 
gold, silver and enamel, priced from 65c to $65. 

Wahl Pen, with the all-metal barrel that holds 

‘more ink, matches Eversharp in efhciency and 
design. 62 styles of pen points. Sold everywhere. 


Made in U.S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrp., Toronto 
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Leads. They fit accurately. 
Seven grades: 





2B—Extra Soft 
B—Soft 
HB—Medium Soft 


F—Firm 
H—Medium Hard 
2H—Hard 
4H—Very Hard 
Also Indelible 
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A SUPERB GIFT 
For the graduate, a Wahl Writing Set—an Eversharp and 
Wahl Pen to match in a neat, velvet-lined gift box. 
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MONARCH COFFEE 
MONARCH SWEET PICKLES 


MONARCH SALAD DRESSING 


MONARCH CATSUP and other 
MONARCH FOOD PRODUCTS 


Salesmen Wanted 


ORE than 2,000,000 pounds of MONARCH COFFEE were sold by 200 salesmen of the 
Chicago House of Reid, Murdoch & Co. in one month recently. A newspaper man 
asked a leading retailer why MONARCH COFFEE sales were so large and the grocer replied: 
‘‘Simply because its drinking qualities please, and there’s none better obtainable at any price.” 


Desirable territory is open in New England and Atlantic Coast States in which we will 
place salesmen. It long has been our policy to make additions to our organization from the 
ranks of retail clerks. We want men under 35 years with records of success in grocery stores. 
To such we offer an opportunity to make a worth-while connection where you will enjoy 
a wide field of endeavor and a splendid prospect for development. 

We require references from present employers. We want capable, ambitious, energetic 
men, and if you are looking for a future with great possibilities, come and see us. Only 
applications in person considered. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
882 Third Ave. (Bush Terminal), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TO RETAIL MERCHANTS: occansss, ond the stste of packing, MONARCH COFFEE 


has a price advantage to the retailer readily recognized by alert merchants. We believe the retail 
grocer to be the most economical and logical distributor of food products. Correspondence is invited 
from retail grocers in territories not now covered by our salesmen. Particular care is given to mail 
orders, assuring you good service, and we will be pleased to quote you prices. Our MONARCH 
COFFEE is never sold in bulk. We have only one price to all retail merchants, and that is the 
lowest market price. In territory east of Pittsburgh, address as above; west of Pittsburgh, address: 


Reid, Murdoch & Co., Clark St. Bridge, Chicago, Ill. 
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in Tacoma,Wash. 
Many big concerns such 
as the National Bank 
of Tacoma—are enthu- 
siastic users of our 
loose leaf and steel 
filing equipment. 





IMPLE methods 

and simple equip- 
ment cut office costs. 
We can show you the 
methods and suggest 
the equipment: thirty- 
three years experi- 
ence. 

BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Service offices in 52 Cities - General offices Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Jn Canada — Copeland Chatterson Ltd.. Brampton, Ontario 





Originators and Manufacturers*Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 
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AUCTIONEER 


(Continued from Page 18) 


into this picture, the desire to own the pigs 
is created, and by skillful handling of com- 


| peting bidders price is lost sight of in the 


returns to be gained from the investment. 

As he knows his goods, so the auctioneer 
must know his customers. He appears to 
be standing in his pulpit and urging the 
crowd to bid. Actually he is selling to 
individuals. 

“Any schoolboy can stand up and call 
for bids and get two-thirds the value of an 
article,’ says one veteran, ‘‘but it takes a 
salesman to get that other third. To bea 
good auctioneer you must study and read 
human nature. No two bidders are alike. 
One is suspicious or has set a mental limit 
to the price he will pay for something he 
really wants; humor him. Another fancies 
that he is ashrewd buyer; compliment him 
on his judgment. Another will not take a 
dare; wave a red flag at him by pointing 
out his competitor. Others like the lime- 
light and want to be pointed out as 
heroes when they make a purchase. Still 
others are timid and bid best when they 
think they are lost in the crowd—that the 
auctioneer is not personally soliciting their 
bids.” 

Another skillful auction salesman works 
on the assumption that most bidders like 
to remain hidden in the crowd, though he 
admits that other men get just as good 
results by playing upon individuals. His 
method seems to work best for him. A 
good many folks come to an auction thor- 
oughly persuaded beforehand that the auc- 
tioneer is tricky, that the stuff to be sold 
has some hidden defect, and that bidding 
is stimulated by cappers. This belief that 
auctioneers use confederates to make fic- 
titious bids is still common, but men who 
sell at auction day by day, year in and year 
out, say that crooked bidding is almost 
wholly confined to crooked grind-shop 
auctions. 

Just as merchandise purchased by the 
individual customer in a man-to-man sale 
must be satisfactory if the sale is to hold 
and the purchaser turned into a regular 
customer, so the square auctioneer is genu- 
inely anxious that successful bidders be sat- 
isfied. Then they will attend future sales 
and buy again. Very often, though travel- 
ing from town to town, he works in the 
same territory, and must create and main- 
tain a reputation in fair dealing with people 
who buy at his sales as well as with those 
who hire him to sell property. 

“‘T like the suspicious fellow; he makes 
the best buyer when properly handled,” 
says one auctioneer. ‘‘Ignore his presence, 
talk away from him, let him see that you 
really do not care whether he bids or not, 
that he doesn’t matter, because stuff is 
selling so cheaply or briskly. Presently he 
will bid in something cheap himself, decide 
you are square, and be a good customer 
thereafter.” 


A Contest of Wits 


“Tt is not necessary to use cappers or 
trickery in honest auction selling. But what 
is honest auction selling? Is there such a 
thing as an honest crowd? The sale is a 
contest of wits between the crowd and the 
auctioneer. Of the two, in most cases, the 
auctioneer is more honest than the bidder. 
At every sale two or three persons conspire 
to buy a certain article at an absurdly low 
price, which they agree upon in advance. 
They reason that the auctioneer has to sell 
on the second bid, wait until the crowd is 
small, and then one bids a dollar for a 
twenty-five-dollar article, and another 
raises him a quarter, and gets it. Is that 
honest? Bidders think so—if it works. 
But the auctioneer is responsible to the 
man for whom he is selling. If enough such 
trickery by bidders were permitted aver- 
age prices on the whole sale would not be 
satisfactory. So auctioneers have ways of 
protecting themselves. Sometimes cappers 
have been used to bid in articles that do 
not bring adequate bids, but the trained 
auctioneer can pick an imaginary bid out 
of the air just as easily, drop his hammer 
and say ‘Sold to A. B.,’ which is equivalent 
to bidding in the article for the owner. 
Imaginary bids are often picked out of the 
air in starting the sale, to give an appear- 
ance of briskness or to speed up the sale 
when it lags.” 


The auctioneer who makes a fuss con- 
spicuously over a chipped pickle dish that 
somebody bids in for ten cents can be 
blind to the moth holes in an Oriental rug 
sold for a hundred dollars. If the pur- 
chaser complains he promptly says, “If 
you are dissatisfied, sir, we will put the rug 
up and sell it again.’”’ Nine times in ten 
the purchaser protests, “‘No, no! I’m 
satisfied. I’ll keep it!’ 

Some auctioneers like the dissatisfied 
purchaser. They say that every knocker 
at an auction sale is really a booster. The 
dissatisfied customer buys again to get 
even or he growls about the way he has 
been treated, and people who listen to his 
grievance conclude that he lacks shrewd- 
ness. 

They are smart themselves; no auction- 
eer could foolthem! And confident in their 
own shrewdness they turn from the grum- 
bler to the sale. 


The Auctioneer’s Technic 


The old-time auctioneer often ridiculed 
or bullied the bidder, holding him up to the 
laughter or contempt of the crowd as a 
cheap skate trying to get things for noth- 
ing. But the skillful auction salesman of 
to-day considers that as bad tactics as it is 
bad manners—there are more courteous 
and effective ways of stiffening bids. The old- 
time auctioneer, too, was often a jolly soul 
and kept his crowd in good humor by witty 
remarks and jokes, sometimes directed at 
persons in the crowd and again at the ar- 
ticles being sold. The present-day auction 
salesman uses wit and laughter to only a 
limited degree, and in its proper place for a 
definite purpose. If the crowd is small he 
may joke until it grows larger. If it isa 
solemn timid crowd he will cheer it up with 
afew jokes. Or in putting up a new article 
after heated bidding he may relieve tension 
by cracking a joke. A crowd may grow 
stale during an auction lasting several 
hours, and then the joke helps too. But 
laughter sells nothing. The moment good 
humor has been restored and bidding 
begins again the salesman must be serious. — 
With a keen buying crowd jokes are a dis- 
traction. 

Cheap wit or sarcasm at the expense of 
persons in the crowd is too expensive to be 
indulged in. The skillful auctioneer gets 
his laugh by making fun of the merchan- 
dise. Putting up a well-known piece of 
farm machinery he says, ‘‘ You all know the 
Blank reaper—made out of old barbed 
wire and fence rails, liable to fall to pieces 
the first time you move it. This is the 
poorest Blank reaper ever made, and I am 
going to give it away for somebody to 
break up for kindling and old wire. The 
owner doesn’t want it; he thinks it’s no 
good. I don’t want it, and I know you 
don’t want it. I want to give it away; 
don’t bid too fast or too much!” : 

The experienced salesman selling to an 
individual customer knows when the time 
has come for action, and directs all his 
energy to quickly closing the deal. Many 
salesmen say that they know this by 
instinct. 

The auctioneer, too, develops a sort of 
sixth sense, by which he knows when the 
last offer has been made by a bidder. The 
tones of bidders’ voices carry a world of 
information to the auctioneer. Something 
tells him when they have reached the 
highest amount that can be secured for the 
article under the hammer. Sometimes two 
bidders carry the price above reason, in 
competition or because there is personal 
feeling between them. A good auctioneer 
is quick to see that, and set one against 
another, saying, ‘‘ Don’t let him bluff you; 
you can pay as much as he can; make him 
pay for it!” 

One well-known real-estate auctioneer 
says that bidding is like stretching a rub- 
ber band. If stretched too far it snaps, but 
if relaxed before the breaking point it can 
be stretched again and again. Bids create. 
a sort of tension as they increase, and the 
wise auctioneer knows when the breaking 
point is being approached and eases the 
strain upon his audience by some amus- 
ing remark: ‘‘That gentleman in the red 
tie—what do I hear from you?” The 
audience giggles, relaxes and rests a mo- 
ment—but only for a moment, because if 
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the diversion is too great, bidding interest 
is destroyed. 

“The closing point in most auction sales 
is really a very fine balance of opinion 
about values,’”’ says a country auctioneer 
who has sold many breeding animals for 
good prices. ‘‘ You will hear men say that 
no bull is worth twenty thousand dollars. 
There are four kinds of people who buy 
fine bulls. The farmer who raises meat 
animals can afford to pay one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty dollars for a bull. 
The common breeder from whom he buys 
such an animal can pay four hundred to 
eight hundred dollars. The medium 
breeder who raises bulls good enough to 


- improve the common breeder’s herd can 


- 


afford to pay three thousand to five thou- 
sand dollars. Finally, the top breeder with 
a reputation for the best, selling to the 
medium breeder, can afford to pay twenty 
thousand dollars for a bull or as much more 
as a particular bull is worth to him in re- 
sults. Now suppose ten farmers or breed- 
ers attend an auction sale. Each brings 
his own ideas of the value to him of the 
bulls to be sold. The auctioneer knows the 
bulls, and has his idea of their value to 
those prospective bidders. It is his busi- 
ness, naturally, to see more value—real 
yalue, mind—than they do, and point it 
out to them. Well, the bidding begins. 
One man’s idea of value is pitted against 
another man’s, corrected by the auc- 
tioneer’s idea of value, and the price goes 
up, up, up, until it reaches the value to the 
man who can get the most value out of his 
purchase. If it goes above that there will 
be dissatisfaction, and if it stops short the 
auctioneer hasn’t secured the best results 
for the seller.” 


Al Town Under the Hammer 


How an auction sale settles values was 
shown some months ago in ‘‘the world’s 
greatest real-estate auction,” when more 
than fifteen hundred houses in a war-built 
shipyard town were sold for the Govern- 
ment. The property was first offered at 
private sale, but the highest price obtain- 
able was about two million dollars. So 
auction sale was decided upon. Imme- 
diately there was propaganda against the 
auction—rumors that the houses were 
badly built, had wet cellars, and so forth. 
The auctioneer who got the job came from 
another locality. There was propaganda 


against him as imported. When the auc- 


tioneer opened the sale he faced a crowd 
made up of people who thought the houses 
they were living in would be sold over 
their heads at prices greater than they 
could pay; also, of people who wanted to 
get houses below their real value. They 
brought along enough sympathizers to 
crowd the auditorium and smash windows 
and doors. When the auctioneer began he 
was jeered every time he offered a house for 
sale. But he persisted, telling the crowd 
how foolish it was to think that it could 
get the better of the United States Govern- 
ment by any such tactics, and after an 
hour of turbulence there was a queer 
change. 

Houses were sold under the hammer, 


and sold at reasonable prices. The crowd 
saw people getting bargains. Hostility 
changed to acquisitiveness. People bid, 


and bought, and cheered the auctioneer 
every time the hammer fell. In one final 
rally those who were most hostile tried to 
heckle the auctioneer, whereupon he asked 
why, if they had the interests of poor 
people so much at heart, they didn’t raise 
a fund and help some of them buy in 
their homes. Later, when a widow with 
several children lacked money to keep her 
home, the auctioneer raised a fund himself. 
Prices steadily grew better but were rea- 
sonable to the end. The Government got 
nearly twice as much for the whole prop- 
erty as had been offered privately—and 
when the sale ended the auctioneer was 
given a great demonstration. 

Sales of farm property are the greatest 
single auction activity. Therefore the auc- 
tioneer’s suggestions to country people who 
are selling out should be interesting: 

Spring is a good season to auction off 
farm stuff—from February to April. Live- 
stock has wintered far enough to show con- 
dition, and farmers who sold livestock the 
past fall for lack of feed to carry it through 
the winter are looking for animals. New 
people from other sections usually come 
into a neighborhood and start farming in 
the spring, and need implements and live- 
stock. October and November are also 
considered good months in some parts of 
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the country, as livestock is in good condi- 
tion, where later, in winter, it will look 
rough. Mondays, Saturdays and public 
holidays should be avoided. 

Farm property put in the show window 
will bring more money than if sold without 
method. Tools and implements should 
be cleaned, broken parts replaced, and be 
touched up with paint, harness oiled and 
mended. Property of the same kind, like 
implements and furniture, should be 
brought together and arranged for easy in- 
spection, and livestock tied or penned near 
it; if property is scattered the crowd will 
straggle, and the auctioneer have difficulty 
in keeping it interested. Finally, it is im- 
portant to have a good lunch. After sev- 
eral hours of selling people grow hungry 
and lose interest. Good nature and bidding 
are restored by lunch. It need not be 
elaborate—plenty of hot coffee with sand- 
wiches will do. In other days liquor was 
often served at country auctions, but auc- 
tioneers are all prohibitionists in this re- 
spect. Liquor will make a man bid, they 
say, but he cannot be held to his bargain. 
Liquor often made him troublesome, inter- 
rupting the sale and diverting the crowd’s 
attention. 

Auction selling for one kind of goods 
might not do for another. Farm property 
is sold one way, city real estate another, 
raw furs or art goods in still other ways. 
Generally the auction methods are shaped 
by the buyers’ knowledge of values. The 
crowd that comes to see the furnishings of 
an exclusive city mansion sold off in liquid- 
ating an estate will be made up of a dozen 
dealers who closely gauge the value of 
whatever they bid upon, with a hundred 
or more persons, often drawn by curiosity, 
who have very sketchy ideas of value. 
Drawn into the bidding they often pay 
much more than things are worth, though 
some bargains are always picked up. This 
is also true of sales where books, paintings 
and other fine things are sold. The dealer 
is there with his canny appraisals, but peo- 
ple with vague ideas of value outnumber 
him, and as they are often collectors in 
rivalry for some exclusive article, bidding 
may run high. 

Some years ago a state librarian sent an 
agent to an auction sale of rare books, with 
instructions to bid on thirty-odd items up 
to certain prices. Not a single item was 
secured, for other bidders paid more than 
the librarian could afford, the aggregate 
being nearly six hundred dollars. There- 
upon the librarian sought the same books 
at private sale, and within a few weeks got 
them all for less than two hundred dollars. 


The Electrical Bidding Device 


When it comes to selling furs, carpets, 
tobacco, fruit, wool, Dutch bulbs and other 
commodities to professional bidders—men 
who think, dream and eat values—the auc- 
tion becomes less exciting as a sporting 
event, perhaps, yet full of interest and 
speed nevertheless. Very often the bidding 
is in code, so that competitors will not 
know who is bidding or what particular lot 
he is bidding on. Such auctions are held 
in rooms fitted up for the convenience of 
the buyers, who sit at desks, like a lot of 
schodlboys, catalogues in hand, and ex- 
citedly wigwag code bids at teacher, the 
auctioneer on his rostrum. In this class 
falls the Dutch auction, common in the 
sale of Holland’s bulbs, cheese, eggs and 
other products. The auctioneer starts each 
lot at a high figure, and begins lowering the 
price bit by bit until some bidder agrees to 
take it at a price, when the lot is knocked 
down to him. The up-to-date auction in 
Holland is conducted electrically, with a 
clock face around which a pointer travels 
from high to low. Buyers watch it, each 
sitting at a desk with a numbered push 
button. When the pointer reaches a price 
some bidder is willing to pay he presses his 
button and his number appears over the 
dial, and the eggs or tulips are his. 

Endurance counts in auction selling, for 
very often the auctioneer is on his feet, 
talking continuously, for five or six hours 
a day and several days in succession, or ten 
or twelve hours in a big one-day sale. He 
must therefore have the health and good 
temper of the man selling to individual 
customers, plus the ability to keep a crowd 
interested and buying. Long before he 
feels fatigue his crowd will probably get 
tired and become indifferent. Then he has 
to liven it up with his own vitality. 

Most of all, he must be able to talk con- 
tinuously during these long selling periods; 
so voice training is part of the course where 
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Just as the brain and spinal column are protected by a liquid 
shock-absorbing system, so the liquid cushion of Hoo-Dye 
protects the motorist from “road shell shock”’ and fatigue. 


Hoo-Dye operates with absolute cer- 
tainty in softening the softest blow or hold- 
ing as in a vise the car body to its mean 
line of travel over the worst roads at the 
highest speed. By its curb on springs’ en- 
thusiasm, it makes longer trips possible, 
and it turns what was a tiring journey into 
a day of restful relaxation. 

In Europe and America the application 
of the hydraulic principle to the control of 


the motor body as developed in the Hoo- 
Dye Shock Absorber has opened a new 
era in motor car comfort. 

The great majority of the finest foreign 
cars are Hoo-Dye equipped, and in this 
country it is the standard equipment on 
Cunninghams, while many thousands have 
been applied to Packards, Pierce-Arrows, 
Cadillacs, Studebakers, Mercers, Hudsons, 
Buicks and other of America’s best cars. 


If motoring wearies you or makes you conscious of your tired nerves, send for our book ‘‘ How Motor- 
ing Shocks Affect the Nervous System” by R. Kendrick Smith, M. D., D. O., one of America’s 
foremost physicians and osteopaths. For your own health’s sake you should have a copy—send for 
it today and learn the health way of motoring. Ride easy with Hoo-Dye Hydraulic Shock Absorbers, 


Tue Hovupaitte Company, 1416 West Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Manufactured by the Houde Engineering Corp. 
Canadian Dist,: Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Distributors in all large cities. Call Tel-U-Where for our nearest distributor 
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auctioneering is taught. To talk steadily 
through a sale the voice must be strong 
and pleasant; also, the auctioneer must 
have something to say. In taking on a 
student or an apprentice the auctioneer 
who teaches his kind of salesmanship puts 
the candidate through a physical examina- 
tion for health, strength and sound lungs. 
Then his body is built up by exercise, and 
his voice trained for clear enunciation, 
carrying power, agreeable tone and en- 
durance. The novice talks, speaking as 
plainly as possible and increasing carrying 
power. When everybody in a large room 
can hear him distinctly he practices talking 
a little faster, and faster yet, until he can 
hold the attention of a crowd not merely 
by steady speaking but by what he has to 
say. For the latter purpose he must be 
well informed about the goods he sells, 
and therefore the successful auctioneer is a 
leader and investigator in his line, whether 
it be livestock, city lots, secondhand furni- 
ture or Chinese porcelains. 

The real test in this line, says one auc- 
tioneer, is ability to grind, which brings in 
that interesting institution, the grind shop, 
the more or less crooked establishment 
where flashy jewelry, bric-a-brac and other 
merchandise known as slum are sold for 
as much above their real value as the auc- 
tioneer can get. The grind shop is found 
in most cities, but in only a few well- 
chosen locations. It succeeds in well- 
traveled streets, where people are mostly 
strangers or working folk; or near depots 
and markets, where country people come— 
for these are its chief customers. Working 
people seldom complain when cheated, for 
fear that they will be held up to ridicule 
as suckers, while the farmer and stranger 
in town keep a bad bargain quiet for fear 
their names will get into the newspapers 
and be read back home. Good grind-shop 
locations are not numerous and bring good 
rents. If such an establishment began busi- 
ness among middle-class or professional 
people, accustomed to insisting upon their 
rights, it would soon be closed by the police. 


Grind-Shop Methods 


The grind shop originated in pawnshop 
sales of unredeemed jewelry, about thesame 
time jewelry merchants discovered that 
legitimate auction selling solved certain 
problems in their trade. 

The jeweler’s merchandise tied up a 
great deal of money, and was often slow 
selling; so much so, sometimes, that he 
was driven into bankruptcy. Auctioneers 
were called in to sell bankrupt jewelry 
stocks, and jewelers learned that the auc- 
tion could be used to forestall bankruptcy. 
It is widely used to-day to liquidate sur- 
plus stocks, the jeweler getting his capital 
back quickly, and purchasers getting hon- 
est goods at reasonable prices. 

Pawnshop proprietors found that antici- 
pation of bargains made people bid freely 
at sales of unredeemed jewelry; so the 
grind shop with its secondhand watches, 
brass jewelry and thin-plated silverware 
was quickly established to meet the de- 
mand. It is altogether unlike the legitimate 
jewelry auction—dindeed, very harmful 
to the latter, The grind-shop auctioneer 
takes pride in trimming customers. He 
would rather sell a brass watch for three dol- 
lars, making a dollar and a half profit, than 
sell a good watch for twelve to twenty- 
five dollars and make double the profit. 
Curiously, this sort of establishment does 
not make great profits, nor do its auc- 
tioneers earn anything like the commis- 
sions that might come to them in honest 
selling. They are often gifted salesmen, 
but have fallen into the grind-shop habit 
and find it hard to break away. The grind- 
shop proprietor is usually a small merchant 
with no regular customers. He employs 
two or three auctioneers who relieve one 
another through the long business day, 
often lasting until midnight. The term 
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“‘orind”’ grew out of the fact that the auc- 
tioneer talks continuously, even though 
there be nobody in the place. To be able 
to talk to bare walls in a good tone of 
voice without growing tired and all the 
time keeping up an appearance of selling 
and be ready to sell if a single rummy, or © 
victim, drifts into the place, is considered — 
great salesmanship and recommended as 
practice to auctioneers in other lines. 

“Gather right inside!’’ chants the grind- 
shop auctioneer, with nobody around except 
two or three shillabers, or confederates, — 
who upon the appearance of a single 
prospective customer will begin making 
fictitious bids. ‘“‘Gather on the inside, 
right on the inside! The sale is just start- 
ing, we are just starting the sale, come 
right in, be right in time, the big sale 
is just starting. And I am bid five dol- 
lars, I’m bid five dollars, I’m bid five, 
I’m bid five, five, five! Come right in, 
right on the inside, just starting the big 
sale. Come right in and look over this 
beautiful stock of diamonds, watches, 
jewelry, cut glass and silverware. Gather 
in, gather in, gather in! The first article 
I am going to offer is this big vase. It is 
worth fifteen dollars of anybody’s money. 
It was made on the far-away shores of 
Japan, ten thousand miles away, and it is 
all hand painted and beautifully orna- 
mented in bright Japanese gold. Pure 
gold! Gold, ladies and gentlemen, g-o-l-d! 
And it’s worth twenty-five dollars! And 
I’m bid twenty-five cents, I’m bid a quar- 
ter, I’m bid twenty-five cents, five, five, 
twenty-five ——” 


An Hereditary Title 


Ten or fifteen people are a fine crowd in 
a grind shop if there are one or two real 
bidders among them. The shillabers, or 
by-bidders, as they are also called, are not 
even paid, in many cases, but simply use 
the auction room as a loafing place or are 
friends of the proprietor or auctioneer. 
The paid confederate is employed usually 
where buyers are hard to attract. There 
are fake auctions that make sales if only 
a single rummy drops in. The stranger, 
drawn by the small crowd and the grinding, 
thinks it must be an honest auction sale 
because there are so few people. The auc- 
tioneer obligingly offers to put up any- 
thing he wants to bid on. The shillabers 
bid, and make comments upon the value 
of goods. Articles are knocked down to 
them, and they step briskly up to the 
counter to pay for their purchases, throw- 
ing down a silver dollar and getting back 
two fifty-cent pieces in change. If the 
single customer can be interested he is 
kept buying as long as possible, probably 
paying three to five times the actual worth 
of everything purchased. 

Yet the outstanding fact about the grind 
shop is its small turnover. Fifteen to 
twenty dollars an hour is considered satis- 
factory selling, and fifty dollars an hour 
fine business. Cheap auctions of this type 
are often conducted with twenty-five or 
fifty dollars’ worth of merchandise, and if 
some providential rummy drops in and 
buys the one brass watch unexpectedly it 
is necessary to hurry a shillaber around to 
the nearest pawnshop to get another. 

A final word about the country auc- 
tioneer, the word he is invariably known 
by—‘‘Colonel.’”’ People have wondered 
why, and asked him, but he seldom knew 
himself. Recent investigation by a well- 
known auctioneer in the Middle West 
shows that the title was first applied to the 
late Col. James W. Judy, a famous auc- 
tioneer of the last generation. Colonel Judy 
was the pioneer in pure-bred livestock 
auctioneering, and his title of colonel was 
won in military service during the Civil 
War. Many another auctioneer was 


anxious to become known as a second 
Colonel Judy, and thus the title ‘‘ Colonel” 
was given those who succeeded. 
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\ Clea The broad fenders protect the rider from mud, dust 
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\ aje of gravity (below the hubs) makes for easy handling 
and balance, and practically prevents skidding. The low 
saddle position permits the rider’s feet to rest on the ground 
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SPECIFICATIONS 





CHASSIS: Automobile type con- 
struction with pressed steel frame. 
MOTOR: Two-cycle 2% H. P. 
CRANK CASE: Aluminum. Shaft 
mounted on roller bearing front; ball 
bearing rear. 

CARBURETOR: Single jet auto- 
matic float feed with flexible wire 
control to right-hand grip. 

DRIVE: Friction, five speed. Coun- 
tershaft mounted on self-aligning 


ball bearings. 


IGNITION: High tension magneto. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS: Two head 
and one tail. Magneto generator. 
STARTER: Kick starter direct to 
engine shaft. 

MUFFLER: Pressed steel with baffle 
plates. 

TIRES: 26 x 3” nonskid. 

WIRE WHEELS: Mounted on ball 
bearings. 

WEIGHT: Approximately 175 lbs. 
SPEED: 35 miles per hour. 


NER-A-CAR CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DIRECTORS 


F. P. ASsMANN, Vice Pres. The Continental 


Can Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


D. R. BuLten, General Electric Company, 


Schenectady, N. 


ALEXANDER H. Cowl, President Rochester 
& Syracuse Railway Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HuntTINncTON B. Crouse, President Crouse- 


Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Kinc C. GILtette, President Gillette Safety 


Razor Co., Boston, Mass. 


Ecpert H. Gotp, President Vapor Car 


Heating Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Cuauncey L. LANE, Treasurer Ner-A-Car 


Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


C. A. NeRACHER, Syracuse, N. Y. 


J. ALLAN Smiru, President Ner-A-Car Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


“Right. But he’s not quiteapup. He’s 
almost two.” 

“T’d the like of him in ’78, when I was a 
lad. Bought him of Phil Mendoza, that 
had a shop in Seven Dials.’’ Conor whistled 
two bars of the jig and tickled Balliol’s nose 
with a cruel thumb. Then he said,‘‘You’ll 
be a son of Lord Bretherton of Sholes, sir. 
I mind His Lordship. They was spongin’ 
the blood off me after I fought Billy Jevons 
in ’79. His Lordship came up and said, 
‘Damn you, Conor, you’ve cost me thirty 
guineas!’ A fine big man then. He'll be 
older now.” 

“T fancy you’re thinking of my grand- 
father. My father was never at a prize 
fight in his life, and he’d have been at school 
in 1879.7 

The man tilted back his unwrinkled face 
and grinned. He said, in the same melody 
of sliding vowels, ‘‘God be above us all! 
But that’s true. It’d be your grandfather, 
then. Eh! Doesn’t time pass over us and 
we grow old easy? And childer put black 
shame on us and a laugh will be in every 
fool’s mouth.” 

“You don’t look an old man,” said Noel. 

“T can do my day’s work still, and ask 
no man’s help in it.” 

He stood up. It was a boy’s motion. 
He took his hat from a round head and be- 
came old, so that Noel started. His curly 
hair was white to the roots. His eyes were 
of dull smoke, congealed and held between 
black lashes. The blue shirt rose on slabs 
of muscle as he breathed. 

He said, ‘‘I’m sixty-three. 
see I’m still a strong man, sir.” 

He looked over Noel’s head at the cars. 
Noel had to turn. The twins were staring. 
Nate Sears was rubbing his arms with cot- 
ton waste. At this group of young bodies 
the old man looked and began to whistle 
the gay little jig, treating its few notes 
kindly. He had been very still. Now his 
flat, handsome face wrinkled gently about 
the mouth. He whistled, and thesound hurt 
Noel’s reason. Balliol pawed the Irish- 
man’s shoe. 

“The pup likes me fine, sir,’’ said Conor. 

“‘T’m sure he does,’’ Noel murmured. 

“Eh,” said Conor; ‘‘a pup’s diffl’rent 
from a woman, now. It’s women that grow 
up to be clever and look out of windows at 
young fellows pitchin’ snowballs under the 
He sat down again and took 
Balliol against the amazing chest. The dog 
licked his chin. The old man spoke over 
the dancing red tongue. ‘“‘Like in the tale. 
The girl looked out of the window and saw 
a young lad with black hair and red cheeks 
tramping the snow. Well, a dog’s better. 
I’ve never been lucky with women. Is it 
a thing to besad for? I don’t know. Little 
dogs like me, and tall women run off from 
me. I’d best buy a dog, sir.’”” He smiled. 

Noel cleared his throat. The old man 
whistled, rubbing his chin on Balliol’s head. 
From the big door at the top of the runway 
men were staring down. The fellows on the 
basin’s edge were idling, their poles in their 
hands. These many eyes centered on Conor 
and the hot air was burdened. Everyone 
watched as if the whistle held them silent. 

“‘What is that tune?”’ 

“The name of it is Deirdre in Scotland, 
sir,’ Conor said. 

He looked up. His eyes changed. The 
dull smoke dissolved and something glowed 
terribly, then was gone. Balliol barked, 
nuzzling his friend’s neck. Conor let his 
head drop on the white fur and said, ‘‘Eh! 
I’ve no sons, sir. I like dogs. I had the 
like of this one in 1878. I bought him of 
Phil Mendoza, that had a shop in Seven 
Dials. I was known for a good fighter in 
them days, sir, and gentlemen would speak 
with me quite public in Piccadilly. But 
I’m not lucky with women.” 

Noel gently lied, “I’ve heard of you 
often.” 
“Tt’s likely. I'll be gettin’ home now. 
Good day to you, sir. You’ve the look of 
your grandfather, but you’re not so tall a 


But you’ll 


He covered his white head and went 
strolling past the flat cars. The whistle 
rose and was shrill as a tortured violin. The 
boys sat immovable. Nate’s hand was 
pressed on the side of his black shirt. 
Conor passed slowly into the village and 
turned through the gate of a tiny house in 
whose yard flowers bloomed. 

A man rapped his pole on the planks and 
cried, “It'll end in a killin’, Nate!” and 
men murmured all about. 


Noel walked through the beginning of a 
discussion and mounted his horse. The 
twins smiled happily, enjoying this tense 
battle of-attitudes. Nate Sears stared at 
Noel with another look. 

“Tt’s too bad.” 

“Yeh,” said the engine driver; ‘‘it’s too 
bad. He’s a nice old feller and always 
treated her fine. But what can I do? I 


ain’t sore on him. I like him. Did you see | 


his pants?” 

“cc No.” 

“Gun in his left pocket. Hear him 
whistle when he walked by us?” 

“It’s incredible,” said Noel. ‘‘I say, you 
lads, do keep out of the old chap’s way! 
It’d be such a pity if 

“He acts like we was laughin’ at him,” 
Nate Sears complained. 

The twins said, ‘“‘We ain’t. Not much! 
A person that had any sense wouldn’t 





laugh any place near him,” and got down 


from the car to play with Balliol. 


Noel let Balliol follow them along a | 


rocky path that led to the whitewashed 
bridge over the mouth of the basin. The 
engine driver stalked by Noel’s horse and 
drearily whistled this ominous jolly tune. 

He confided, ‘It’s awful hard on her, 
stayin’ with this aunt I’ve got in Oil City. 
She’s homesick. And misses the kids. 
’Cause they was in school with her, and 
used to fetch notes from her to me, see? 
But she’s scared of Conor. It ain’t like 
he’d said a word either. We’ve been home 
a week and he ain’t said a thing to nobody. 
It’s awful unsatisfactory! You see why I 
wanted a gun?” 

“Perfectly,” said Noel, and pulled in on 
the bridge. 

He saw, too, a house of red boards in the 
thin woods near the water. It seemed to 
cower against the base of a tree that floated 
its branches on the paling sky. 

“That’s our place,’ Nate Sears told 
him. ‘‘Dad built it. He used to run the 
engine, back before I did. Died of pto- 
maine poison from eatin’ somethin’.”’ 

“How tall is that tree?’’ 

“’Bout two hundred feet. Awful old, 
San Rawling says. Five feet thick at the 
roots. Yeh, it’s a big one. Well, you tell 
San about this. So long.” 

He walked away and overtook the twins. 
Balliol sat on the bridge and looked up at 
Noel. Seeing his lord moody he whined 
and stood on his hind legs. Noel watched 





the Sears tribe pass under some petty trees | 


and walk up an open patch of rough grass 
to their door. The colossal cedar shaded 
the roof of red tin. Its branches must 
swell twenty or thirty feet in all directions. 
It was superb. The house crouched below 
the tower of bark and dull-green boughs 
like a discolored pup at heel. The three 
brothers sat on the doorstep and were 
trivial. 

Trivial people lost in a scented valley! 
Noel worried. This matter distressed him. 
It ought to be settled, healed up. The girl 
must be pretty. It seemed to be nobody’s 
fault. He turned his horse. Conor was too 
old for reason, probably vain. People had 
chaffed him. He had an old man’s sterile 
passion for this girl. That was all. Noel 
found his mouth pursed. He was whistling 
the jig. 

Balliol sat on a bathroom stool and 
watched his master bathe. Noel slapped 
water over the edge of the tub and said, 
full of gloom, ‘Distinctly none of my 
business, dear heart, and I should muck it 
all up if I tried to interfere. And, after all, 
San Rawling will buzz in by midnight. 
Damn that tune!” 

Balliol was alarmed when Noel began to 
walk about the library after dinner, whis- 
tling and neglecting his pipe. The dog sat 
in the center of the rug and watched his 
lord stalk to and fro. Occasionally Noel 
paused to toss out some sentence. “ Ridic- 
ulous! Watched them bury two thou- 
sand men in Flanders. Getting into a 
sweat over this! Sentiment, you know!” 

Balliol flapped his tail on the rug. His 
master’s stiff shirt front creaked. Noel ran 
his hands over his dark hair and sighed. 
Balliol sighed, suffocating with sympathy. 
Why didn’t the deity go to bed if he wasn’t 
going to read a book or smoke? He found 
the jig doleful. 

The god said, ‘‘Preposterous! And, 
really, there’s no such thing as civilization. 
One sits under an electric lamp and looks 
out. Idiots killing each other about 
flappers. It’s absurd!” 
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' she would bring ruin on Ulster. 
' Conchubor’—what a name!—‘King Con- 


} 


> 


ae 


_ He kicked the rug with his shiny, black 
feet. Balliol was wary of those shoes. He 
doubted the quality of American blacking. 
They’d been much better licking at home. 
The god whistled and then flung himself 
down at the piano. He made the same 
tune ,come from the shimmering box. 


at the vibrating silvery wires. 
“Deirdre in Scotland,’ said Noel, 
lighting his pipe. “‘Who the devil was this 


| Deirdre? Used to know. Where’s the en- 


cyclopedia?’”’ 

_ Balliol was pleased. His god settled into 
a chair and pulled books from a shelf. The 
dog came to sit at Noel’s feet and sniff the 
book. 
Noel read out: “‘In Keltic mythology. 
Deirdre was the daughter of an Ultonian 
chief. At her birth it was prophesied that 
King 


chubor had her secreted in a lonely fortress, 
planning to marry her. However, having 
seen at a distance the beautiful Naisi, old- 
est of the sons of Usna, she fell in love with 
him. Naisi married her and, with his 
brothers, carried her off into Scotland. 
After some time, King Conchubor lured 
the fugitives back into Ireland. Naisi and 
his brothers were treacherously slain at 
Conchubor’s orders, and Deirdre became 
the old king’s bride but presently destroyed 


_ herself.’ 


_“Oh!”? said Noel and sat staring at Bal- 
liol over the book. 

His pipe turned slowly in his teeth and 
red ash sifted to the page. He started and 
slammed the volume back into its slot on 
the shelf. Then he said ‘‘Oh!” again, and 
walked through the windows to the rail of 
the veranda. 

A new moon had set already. The valley 
was obscure under stars, but bulbs speckled 
the village and a wind went with delicate 
sounds among the nearer trees. The coach- 
man was playing a concertina behind the 
house. He debauched some melody on 
his wheezy instrument. After a time some 


men tramped along the road and one of 


them sang in a high and whining tenor that 
sent words to the veranda with a dreary 


. insistence: 


Give me some covers, honey, 

I’m feelin’ — 

I said I’m feelin’, 

Feelin’ cold. 
Oh, the cold ain’t touched ye! 
Youw’re just a good man gettin’ old. 


_ The silly rhythm crawled like an aching 
muscle. Noel shivered, went back into 
the lit room and kicked the rug. He told 


- Balliol, ““My conduct is unworthy of the 


name of Briton! I shall be seeing ghosts 
directly. Did you ever know that there’s 
a ghost at home? In that room with the 
blue wall paper and regency furniture. 
Cousin Ursula saw it distinctly one night 
after she’d lost twelve rubbers of bridge. 
We'd best go to bed. And absolutely no 
policemen in the whole bloody valley! 
Married her and, with his brothers, carried 
her off to Scotland. Became the old king’s 
bride, but presently —— I dislike this 
heartily, Balliol.” 
Balliol barked. ‘‘Oh, shut up!” said 
Noel. “‘You’re not enlightening. I confide 
in you and you squeak like a beastly sea- 
gull. But I don’t like this. They’re all so 
bland and simple. Now what would hap- 
pen at home?”’ 

Nothing would happen at Sholes. It 
wasn’t conceivable that anything of this 
sort could happen at Sholes. The owner of 


' the best. public house in the little market 
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town was a retired prize fighter, of course, 
but how tame! The man grew fuchias and 


had nineteen grandchildren, with two 


daughters yet unmarried. 

“Feudal,” said Noel. ‘“Ab-so-lutely 
feudal! Grandfather lost thirty guineas 
on Conor in 1879. And Conor’s got a re- 
volver in his left hip pocket.” 

- The twins should have revolvers. What 
earthly good would Nate’s revolver do the 
twins if they came on Conor suddenly in 
one of these glades among this pestiferous 
underbrush? The butler came in with a 
tiny jar of Scotch whisky and an icy bottle 
of soda on a tray. 
~ Noel said, ‘‘Thanks. I was rather want- 
ing that.” 
_ The butler beamed. He uncapped the 
soda and filled Noel’s glass slowly. Cer- 
tainty entered the room with his glazed 
shirt front and bald head. 
«Noel asked,. “You’ve been here some 
time, Cooper?” 
~ “Ten years, sir.” 


THE SATURDAY 


” 


“Conor,’’ Noel heard himself asking, 
“how long has he been here?”’ 

“Quite a long time, sir. About thirty 
years, I think. This business between 
Conor and young Sears, sir,” the sleek 
little man pronounced, ‘‘has disturbed the 
people considerably. Mr. Rawling’s quite 
annoyed. The young fellows have bets on 
it, you see. I believe Sears is the favorite. 
He’s a very fine shot.” 

“Do they kill each other very much 
hereabouts?’’ Noel demanded. 

“Oh, dear, no, sir! Not often. Mr. 
Sanford Rawling has a way of—what one 
might call heading them off. But—of 
course—there’s a woman in this business. 
Very disturbing, Thank you, sir.” 

Noel gave Balliol the empty soda bottle 
and watched the dog worry it. A wind 
breathed into the room and ruffled white 
hair between Balliol’s ears. The whole busi- 
ness was silly, disturbing. And how very 
American to make bets on the slaughter! 
A thousand people sitting about and wait- 
ing for a charming old fool to kill a hand- 
some young fool or be killed by him! And 
the twins were so pleased by their im- 
portance. 
¥ ey along,” said Noel; “we'll go to 
e Bt 

The clock struck half past ten. Noel 
walked up the shallow oaken treads of the 
staircase and Balliol climbed after him 
diligently, much enchanted. Then he saw 
his master turn and start down the stairs 
again. 

Noel said, “‘They should have guns! 
That old ass is quite as likely to pot them 
as he is the big chap! It’s preposterous!” 
in a loud jarring voice; and went striding 
to the closet beside the butler’s pantry. 
From this armory of shotguns and re- 
volvers the young man picked out two 
weapons and jammed them into the pock- 
ets of his dinner jacket. Then he said, 
“Come along, old thing! They deserve 
some protection. I do hate the way that 
old maniac whistles.”’ 

It was stifling under the trees in the vil- 
lage. Noel saw men lounging inside the 
stone smithy, whence blew a chilly air, 
flavored with horse. A baby cried in one 
of the cottages. A lad whose bleached hair 
shone ran across the road and bawled at a 
lit doorway, ‘‘Hey, mamma, it’s a girl!” 

Noel walked slowly. Before one of the 
last houses a girl was saying, “Well, Ill 
see you at the picshers t’-morrow night, 
Jimmy. I got to goin now,” and her drawl 
threatened Jimmy with all the displeasures 
if he didn’t protest. He did. She said, 
““Well—I can stay a minute.” And the 
night put a question on the following 
giggle. If Jimmy hadn’t kissed her, Noel 
thought, he was an ass. 

Birth and love went on in this tunnel of 
trees. The basin was a fog of brilliance 
under the stars. Points of glitter appeared 
between floating logs. Noel paused to 
look. The little lake seemed to palpitate 
as though the burden of wood made its 
bosom pant. 

He stumbled on the ties of the narrow 

track and came to the whitewashed bridge, 
where dew was dripping from the handrails. 
The smell of pine was burdensome in the 
tepid air. Noel halted on the middle of the 
bridge. 
The door of the cottage below the giant 
tree was ruddy. Nate Sears and the twins 
would be awake.. Perhaps it was too hot 
for sleep. The twins had been sleeping out 
last night, on a blanket, by the water, from 
which rose a cooler influence in the panting 
darkness. Noel lit a cigarette and leaned 
on the rail. 

Directly Nate Sears said underneath 
him, ‘‘Hey! What you doin’?” 

““Where the devil are you?” 

The twins chuckled. Noel stared down 
and made out a blot of blackness. He lit 
another match and beheld the Sears family 
sitting on a raft of four logs, dangling their 
legs in the water. Six blue eyes took his 
match flame and sparkled. 

““We’re keepin’ cool,’’ said Nate. “Got 
any more cig’rettes on you?” He stood up 
on the raft and stretched his white arms 
under the rail. Noel shoveled cigarettes 
into his palms. The big man drawled, 
“Thanks alot. Hey, there’s the pup! ’Lo, 
pup! Gimme a light, will you?” 

Noel gave him a match and said, whis- 
pering, ‘I say. I’ve got two guns for the 
twins. I’ll leave them in your cottage, eh?” 

“You’re a good guy. Yeh. Do that. 
He’s fetched you guns, kids.” 

The twins said, ‘“’S fine. Thanks a lot,” 
and splashed their legs in the water. Noel 
thought how unsafe it was to sit with one’s 
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trousers soaked and smoke cigarettes on a 
raft in a pool at night. But was anything 
safer for the Sears family? Nate pulled 
himself up on the bridge and touched Noel’s 
arm. 

He seemed to be barefoot. His soles made 
no sound as he followed Noel a few yards 
up the planks. 

‘Look here. A feller came over and 
told me, right after supper, that Conor’s 
gone off up the valley. This guy seen him 
walkin’ off up past the graveyard. I don’t 
like that. Looks like he was sneakin’ over 
to our side of the creek off where nobody’d 
see him. Gimme them guns and don’t go 
near our place. ’S why I’ve got the kids 
out of the way. They don’t know it.” 

Something in Noel rose against this dis- 
order. He said: ‘‘This is simply preposter- 
ous! Thefellowwon’t shoot me. Here, take 
these guns. I shall go talk to him if he’s 
hanging about your place. Thisis utter rot. 
Simply abysmal.” 

“‘Look here,” said the engine driver: 
“Gimme them guns and go home to bed. 
Sure this is all rot, like you say. Only I 
and the kids can’t go and sit in the black- 
smith’s and let folks say we’re scared of 
Conor. But I don’t want the kids shot up; 
or me neither. I ain’t tired of life, and she 
likes me better without any holes in my 
stummick or an eye plugged out. Conor’s 
dippy about her and this is tough on him. 
He ain’t reasonable. Gimme them guns 
and go home.” 

Noel handed over the revolvers. Then 
he said, ‘‘I shall certainly see if this ass is 
hanging about your house, and if he is I 
shall send him about his business. This 
sort of thing simply doesn’t do. It’s the 
twentieth century. Keep the twins quiet.” 

He stalked off, aware that Nate Sears 
called something after him softly, but not 
caring to hear. He walked from the 
planks of the bridge to the soft earth of the 
road, fuming. Conor must certainly be 
spoken to sharply! 

Trees made the lit door of the cottage 
blink and twinkle. The monstrous cedar 
behind it was a blur. Noel strode into the 
shadow of some smaller growths, which he 
fancied birches, and looked up a stretch 
of meadow at the glowing door. Balliol 
whined uncomfortably in this gloom and 
Noel found the door depressing. With the 
cottage empty behind its genial doorway 
this lamp was a mockery of welcome. He 
stood listening for any sound of a man 
among the trees, any sight of a shape on 
the meadow. There was nothing. Balliol 
worried a branch of low brushwood and 
sniffed. What a silly business! But Conor 
might be lurking behind the house or in the 
shadow of the great tree. It towered upon 
the stars and assumed, somehow, a male 
shape. 

It was a misty giant threatening the lit- 
tle house. Noel said “Stuff!”’ loud, and 
walked from the brush into the meadow. 
Balliol pattered ahead of him. 

Then Balliol turned and barked, and a 
hand shut on Noel’s shoulder. 

Conor said, ‘“‘Come back, sir! Come 
back! Come out of this! You shan’t go 
near them, sir!” 

His voice rolled and sobbed. He dragged 
Noel back toward the shadowy brush. 
Noel shook his hand off and cried, “‘ Ridic- 
ulous! Look here! I’m frightfully sorry 
for you! It’s a beastly shame. But you’re 
ever so much older than this girl and she’s 
married this lad and he’s quite all right. 
You should stop to think ——”’ 

“T’m destroyed with thinkin’ of it! It’s 
a sorrow in me till I can’t eat nor drink nor 
sleep. Come away, sir, and let them be. 
Mebbe she'll think kinder of me, that’s an 
elderly man and not bad in any way but 
unlucky with women, when she can’t see 
their black heads nor the red in their 
cheeks—like blood on snow, as it is in the 
tale that old women tell. I’m an old man 
and a decent man and she never had an un- 
kindness from me. What does it matter to 
you, sir? Oh, come away!” 

Noel found his eyes hot. He said, “I’m 
frightfully sorry for you. Look here: Do 
go home to bed. I—it’s But Sears 
is a decent lad and he’s sorry for you, 
and I ui 

“God be above us all, day and night! 
Is it any better that he’ll be sorry for me? 
With her ——” The music of the tearing 
voice stopped in a jerk. Conor dashed his 
hat from his head, which gleamed in this 
shadow. He screamed, ‘‘ Whistle him back 
to you! Call the dog back to you, sir! 
Don’t let him go near them!” 

Balliol’s white fur was wandering up the 
meadow. Noel stared. What madness! 
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Even a dog mustn’t go near the empty 
house which Conor thought held his ene- 
mies who weren’t enemies. 

. He said, ‘‘Oh, that’s all right, Conor! 

ut ie a 

“Call him back to you, sir! It’s a fine 
pup! Call him!’ Conor howled. Then he 
whistled terribly and ran up the meadow. 
His white hair raced. He was running 
desperately and calling, “Puppy! Here, 
here!” 

“‘Mad,” said Noel. ‘‘Mad as a ——” 

Balliol barked. Then the earth rose. 
The lit door became a fan of spraying flame 
in a shivering world. Noel was shaken by 
a sea of motions. Through this vapor he 
saw the great tree bending slowly forward. 
A rippling shrill sound bit Noel’s ears. He 
thought, ‘Shells! Shells!” Something 
lashed his face cruelly. He put up a hand 
and found that he hadn’t a helmet. He 
flung himself down on the turf. Bits of 
stone seemed to be rattling about him. He 
smelled uptorn soil. 

There was a mighty but soft noise with 
cracklings in its softness. Then there was 
nothing to be heard. 

Noel sat up and found blood running 
from his temple, blinding his eyes. But he 
had something to do, not certain about its 
terms. There was certainly something. 
He got up, found a slim trunk, a sapling, 
near his hand, and clung to it. His ears 
ached with the noises. He leaned on the 
tree and called, blinking. He shouted, 
“Balliol! Here! Come here, sir. Balliol! 
Here!’’ 

A horrible aching came into his knees. 
He licked his lips and pursed them for a 
whistle. Then Balliol jumped against his 
leg and whimpered. Noel sat down and 
felt the dog’s fur with shivering hands. 
He mumbled, “‘You’re all right? Nothing 
hit you? You're all right?” 

Balliol wriggled and twisted and began 
to bark. He danced on Noel’s shirt with 
his happy paws and sniffed between his 
barks. ‘ 

Ovals of light shone suddenly into the 
branches of the fallen tree and made the 
green boughs unreal, like strips of torn pa- 
per. Menshouted. He could hear Sanford 
Rawling giving orders. ; 

“Find Mr. Bretherton! Look! Get 
into the tree and look for him!” 

A motor had driven almost to the crushed 
branches. Noel saw his host standing in 
the machine, with lanterns dancing all 
about. He got up and lurched along, with 
Balliol twisting in his arms. Then he 
collided with two bodies running close to- 
gether, very wet. 

“Here!” said Noel crossly. “‘ Mind what 
you’re about! I’m afraid Balliol’s hurt.” 

The twins screamed, ‘“‘Hey! Hey, San! 
Hey, Nate! Hereheis! He’s all right!” 

“Oh, bring a light here!’’ Noel yelled. 
“T want to see whether Balliol’s ——” 

Everything stopped. 


He woke up in the library and saw Bal- | 


liol lapping a bowl of milk on the pleasant 


green rug. Noel admired his dog’s compo- — 
sure in trying circumstances. Balliollooked — 


like a sensible fellow doing the reasonable 
and orderly thing. The Sears twins were 
eating bread and butter on a couch side by 
side and looking sympathetic while Sanford 


Rawling tied a medicated bandage about — 


Noel’s head. 

The butler was holding a tray with a glass 
Pe sherry on its silver. Noel reached for the 
glass. 


““Dynamited the tree. Made a machine — 


with an alarm clock,” said Rawling. “‘He 
was clever about things like that. Made 


a 


toys for me when I was a kid. Feel all — 


right inside, Noel?” 
Noel coughed. “Quite, thanks. He was 


quite mad. The tree fell on the cottage, 


of course? I couldn’t very well see.” 


He rose and strolled across the room to — 


the mantelpiece for a cigarette. Someone 
was crying miserably near at hand. Noel 


saw Nate Sears sprawled on a chair in the ~ 


bright hall with his head in his arms. 

“Nasty business,” said Noel. 
trembled in him. He looked at Sanford 
Rawling and murmured, “About Conor? 
I dare say ——”’ 

“He can’t have felt anything. Big 
branch hit his back. Better go to bed, 
Noel. You look all shaken up.” 

Balliol had finished his milk. He came 
trotting to nose his master’s feet. Noel 
didn’t dare look at him. He lit a cigarette. 
The first smoke rolled about the spark of 
the match and dulled it as if a mad eye 
glowed for a second and then was quenched 
in mercy. 7 
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THE CHAP UPSTAIRS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


She it was who made the next remark. 

“Have you seen lots?” 

“Seen lots?” he repeated dully. 

““Wives,’’ she answered. 

He presumed it was one of those modern 
jokes or catches. He knew the one about 
iy Isobel necessary on a bicycle,’’ but ‘‘Lot’s 
wife” was new to him. It was only civil to 
reply in kind. 

“No,” he said; ‘‘she was turned into a 
pillar of salt before I was born.” 

His humor was wasted, however, , for 
Mary was occupied staring at the decora- 
tions of the room. She did not seem to 
hear. She had a pleased smile about her 
lips. To cure himself of noticing these de- 
tails John assumed a businesslike air. 

“You wished to see about—er 

“ About the situation, please.”’ 

He screwed up his forehead. 

“The situation?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“Whose situation?”’ 

OUTS sa 

“But I haven’t one,’ he replied. se 
have a position of sorts, but no situation.” 

“The one you offered,’ she explained. 

“T didn’t, did Wye 

“Advertised for.” 

“My dear young lady, I’ve never 
written an advertisement i in my life.” 

“But you have,” said Mary. “‘I brought 
it with me.” She started rummaging in 
the pocket of her skirt. 

“T saw it on a piece of paper that Mrs. 
Carter—she’s the old lady who keeps the 
all-sorts shop at Ponder’s End—it’s a post 
office, too, and you can buy string there, 
and buttons, and there are bottled sweets 
in the window—Greengage Bounders— 
Bulls’ Eyes—Clove Balls and Pevensey 
Humbugs— Ponder’ s End is in the coun- 
try—it’s where I live and very pretty.” 

John Harvey was beginning to feel dizzy. 

“T may be unusually dense,” he said, 
“but were all these details printed on this 
piece of paper to which you refer?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mary, shaking her curly 
head so hard that the little Mercury cap 
fell off and lay unnoticed on the floor; “‘it 
was a piece of newspaper and was wrapped 
round some Demerara sugar I bought, be- 
cause the blue bag had a hole in the corner 
and was leaking. It’s in my pocket some- 
where. I cut out the advertisement with 
my scissors—at least they aren’t really my 
secissors—but then, no scissors are any- 
body’s really own scissors—are scissors?” 

A man’s nerves need to be in good order 
if they are to remain under control after 
such an utterance. John Harvey stumbled 
to his feet and made pretense of looking for 
his glasses, mumbling as he did so, “‘Per- 
haps you would be good enough to convey 
to me the substance of this mysterious 
advertisement.” 

And as though it were the simplest thing 
in the world she answered, ‘“‘You adver- 
tised for a wife, and I thought perhaps I 
would do.” 

John Harvey knocked over a pyramid of 
books and upset a vase of tulips. The 
spilled water trickled into his shoe and 
calmed him. 

Mary had come to her feet to make her 
announcement and was picking out the 
creases in her blouse, smoothing her skirt 
and generally presenting herself to the best 
advantage. The ingenuousness of her ac- 
tions was inconceivable. 

““Good heavens!”’ gasped John. 
me this advertisement at once!”’ 

A mere glance at the cutting was enough 
to allay his fears. He turned to Mary with 
a gasp of relief. 

“This is a mistake!’”’ he exclaimed. 
“You’ve made a serious mistake. The 
advertiser’s address is Number 9, Mel- 
bourne Court. Mine is Number 7. You 
can see for yourself I don’t want a wile. 
Certainly not a newspaper wife.” 

But Mary did not move. The glad 
expectancy died out of her face, her mouth 
went down and her chin dropped. 

“Will you please tell me what I ought 
to do?” she pleaded. 

He shook his head. 

“T really don’t know. I—I have very 
little experience in these matters.” 

“Should I go up to the flat and ask 
there?” 

Strange that the bare thought of such a 
thing should have put him out of temper. 

“Certainly not,” he replied, ‘‘unless you 
know the man who lives there.” 

“But I don’t. Do you?” 


” 





“Show 


“‘Not personally. I’ve heard him mov- 
ing about, but I’ve never seen him.” 

“But he wants a wife,” said Mary, 
“and as I’ve come all this way a 

John Harvey put out a restraining hand. 

““My dear young lady, I forbid you to go 
about from door to door being a wife at 
every one of them. It—it isn’t decent.” 

He was surprised at his own valor; so, 
apparently, was Mary. She raised her 
eyes with a look of submissive admiration. 

“What must I do then?” 

He pointed at the chair and bade her sit 
down again. She was oddly willing to 
obey. As she marched toward it the ab- 
surd feather boa fell off and revealed the 
gentle lines of her throat and shoulders. 
The absence of the boa and the little Mer- 
cury hat made a remarkable difference to 
her appearance. She was beginning to 
look less like a picture and more like a 
human. But for the shortness of her skirt, 
the domino effect of boots and stockings, 
and a totally ridiculous piece of ribbon 
that imprisoned her hair in a knot at the 
top of her head, she might have passed 
muster in any company. It was as though 
a latent homogeneous sense was superim- 
posing upon the characteristics of Los 
Angeles the simpler seeming of South Ken- 
sington. Already she had ceased to appear 
out of place in John Harvey’s flat, a fact 
which he recognized with uneasiness and 
alarm. 

He cleared his throat. 

“Sit down,” he said, “and let us con- 
sider what is best to be done.” 

“Yes, but it isn’t fair to take up your 
une, Mary persisted. ‘‘You don’t want a 
wife 

He hastened to assure her that this was so. 

“No, you don’t,” she repeated patheti- 
eally. “‘Do you?” 

“T have already told you I do not,” he 
replied. 

“But he does,” 
the ceiling. 

“Then he must go without,” said John 
Harvey. ‘‘A man who has the effrontery 
to insert such an advertisement has no 
right to expect applicants. It’s a shameful 
proceeding.” 

“But if he was lonely ——” Mary sug- 
gested. 

“That has nothing to do with it,” he 
answered with heat. ‘‘I am very disap- 
pointed in the man who lives upstairs; and 
I had formed such an agreeable opinion of 
the fellow too.” 

“Had you? Why?” 

He turned to answer. The knot of ribbon 
had disappeared from the top of her head. 
Her hair, with its crooked side parting, had 
fallen serenely over her ears. The change 
it wrought in her was magical and so sur- 
prised John that he lost track of what he 
was about to say. 

““Won’t you have some tea?”’ he said. 
“You're sure to be tired after traveling. 
It makes people tired. Do have some tea. 
There’s a crumpet—I know there’s a crum- 
pet. We could share ‘the crumpet if you 
care for crumpets.”’ 

Mary looked so pleased. 

“T like crumpets,” she nodded. “They 
ring bells for crumpets the same as for 
weddings.” 

All conversational roads between the 
sexes lead to or away from the altar. To 
cover his embarrassment John Harvey rang 
a bell—for tea. Roberts’ satisfaction on 
receiving the order was too obvious to be 
tolerated. He inquired whether he should 
secure the services of a second crumpet. 

“Do,” said John severely. And then 
with an effort to relax he remarked, “‘Are 
you aware, Roberts, that they ring bells 
for crumpets the same as for muffins?” 

““Weddings,’’ said Mary correctively, and 
Roberts retired with a smile. 

A silence followed Roberts’ departure, 
broken at last by Mary. 

“Tf I’m to stop, may I please change my 
shoes? I brought another pair in case 
there was a party.” 

John murmured an inaudible assent and 
went and looked out of the window. Night 
was falling and the window glass had the 
impertinence to reflect the room and its 
occupants. He could not avoid seeing what 
happened. Mary opened the parcel she 
had brought, and it was a bird cage with a 
pair of slippers inside it. She sat on the 
floor with her back toward him, and pres- 
ently he saw her take out the slippers and 
put the deplorable boots and the pair of 





said Mary with a nod at 
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white stockings into the bird cage. This 
done, she again wrapped it in the piece of 
oil cloth, stood up and shook out the folds 
of her skirt. By some astonishing process 
it seemed to have increased its length by 
four inches. : 

The reflection in the glass revealed a 
perfectly normal and very attractive young 
lady—simply clad in a white blouse, a 
black skirt, black silk stockings and black 
satin shoes. The rosette had disappeared 
altogether. 

“ve finished,” she announced, and 
turned for his inspection. ‘It was kind of 
you to ask me to tea.” 

He was too confused to talk sense. 

“Tea is not a kindness,”’ he stammered. 
“TI gravely doubt if it is even a courtesy.” 

Mary shook her head at him. 

“Do you always talk round the corner in 
that funny way?” she demanded. 

“Really, I don’t know. I have never 
been round the corner to see.” 

“And do you live here all alone?” 

He admitted to the charge of solitude, 
but added that he had his books for com- 
pany. 

“No friends?” she queried. 

“Very few.” 

She sighed. 

“T haven’t any friends either. I’m very 
lonely too.” 

At which he hastened to reply, ‘‘I never 
said a word about being lonely.” 

“But it is lonely to live all by oneself 
with nothing but books.” 

He refused to be drawn, and she pro- 
ceeded: 

“Still, I suppose in a great big place like 


London one can’t really be lonely—and in a’ 


great big place like these flats one can’t be 
lonely either. There must be something 
very sociable about living in flats.” 

The denial came from him in spite of 
himself: 

“You’re entirely wrong. There is prob- 
ably no more lonely existence in the world 
than living in a flat.”” And in answer to 
the surprise she revealed: ‘‘You wouldn’t 
understand that because you come from 
the country, where everyone knows every- 
one else, and everyone is part of everyone 
else. But here in London one is only part 
of oneself; often quite a small part too.” 

Tea appeared, which was tiresome, until 
Roberts disappeared. 

“Would you like me to pour out?” asked 
Mary. 

“Tf you would,” said John. “Thanks.” 

Strange how pleasant it was to watch a 
woman performing this simple feat. He 
was quite captivated and followed the 
movements of her wrist and fingers with a 
curious sense of basking. The experience 
was so novel. As she passed his cup their 
eyes met. 

“Do go on talking,” she said. 

ote we were discussing loneliness.” 

“ec es,”’ 

“You wouldn’t understand how it feels 
to live with people to right and left, people 
above you and below—about whom you 
know nothing. You meet them, perhaps, 
in a lift, on the stairs, hear their voices in 
laughter or raised in argument, and yet 
they’re strangers. It’s queer, isn’t it?” 

She nodded sympathetically. 

“And you don’t even know the chap— 
the man who lives upstairs?” 

“No; he’s a mystery to me.” 

“Ah, well,’ said Mary practically, ‘‘I 
don’t expect you want to know him.” 

“It’s curious you should say that. You’re 
wrong. I do. I want to know him very 
much. Until—until to-day his life has 
interested me extraordinarily.” 

He seemed reluctant to proceed, but the 
kindliness in Mary’s eyes persuaded him. 

“In some curious way I feel there is a 
bond of union between us. Every morning 
he gets up at the same time as I do, and he 
has his bath at the same time as I have 
mine. I actually enjoy hearing the water 
splash when he turns on his tap; enjoy it. 
It gives me a solid sense of companionship.” 

He caught a smile flickering at the cor- 
ners of her mouth and stopped abruptly. 

“You are laughing at me. I can hardly 
blame you.” 

“But I wasn’t; I wasn’t, really,’ 
Mary. “Do go on.” 

So he went on, and he told of the delight 
he had to hear the waste water go plonking 
down the pipe outside his bathroom window. 

“Tt gurgles away so merrily as I rub 
myself down with a towel. In a way I 
think it hyphenates his mysterious exist- 
ence with mine.” 

Mary nodded appreciatively. 

“Yes; and then?” she said. 


? 


said 
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“And then he walks back to his bed- 
room. I imagine he must have linoleum in 
the hall.” 

‘e Why? ” 

“Because you can hear his footfalls so 
distinctly. Light footfalls they are, and 
absurdly enough I try to keep step. Left, 
right—left, right. But I never succeed; I 
never can step short enough. Then, click! 
The bedroom door shuts and a heavy-pile 
carpet muffles all the rest. We shut our 
bedroom doors at the same instant every 
morning; only he shuts his gently and 
I bang mine.” 

“Why?” she asked again. 

“Because I think if I bang mine he’ll 
bang his, and so we shall contrive some 
kind of early morning greeting. Bang— 
bang. “Top of the morning to you, sir, 
whoever you may be.’ Did you ever hear a 
stupider idea than that?” 

“T think it’s rather pathetic—very pa- 
thetic.”” And although there was obviously 
no reason for them a hint of tears glistened 
in her eyes. 

“Pathetic?” repeated John. ‘‘I fail to 
see where the pathos comes in.” 

“So far as I can see,”’ she returned, ‘‘it 
never goes out. Oh, it’s very pathetic that 
anyone could have so little interest in life 
that they listen to a few poor footsteps 
overhead, some soapy water splashing down 
a pipe, and try to get someone they don’t 
know to bang a door. It’s very pathetic 
indeed.” 

“T wonder,” said John. ‘Perhaps it is.”’ 

For the first time he looked at her with- 
out conscious uneasiness. 

“Do you know, it has been extraordi- 
narily pleasant to me to have met you in 
this rather unconventional way. I—er— 
I’ve never spoken to a woman with any 
comfort before.” 

“Haven’t you?” said Mary. 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, well,” she said, jumping to her 
feet, ‘I think I’d better be going.” 

He stretched out a hand to delay her. 

“But not upstairs,” he pleaded. 

She hesitated—half hurt, half doubtful. 
Then, “ Well—if—if you say I mustn’t.” 

“Ah, that’s good-natured of you,’ he 
warmly applauded. ‘‘I’m sure these rash 
marriages are a great mistake. Would you, 
I wonder, let me drive you as far as the 
station in my car? It would be a real 
pleasure.” 

“T suppose it would,” she acknowledged 
ruefully. Then a sudden twinkle showed in 
her eyes. She beckoned him to approach. 


“T say, do you think, from what you’ve 


heard of him—the chap upstairs could have 
been pleased with me?’”’ 
She raised her chin, their faces were only 


a few inches apart. It was John Harvey’s: 


first experience of a close-up, and it shook 
him to the bone. 

“T think it’s exceedingly probable,’’ he 
replied huskily. 

Mary Merrow backed a pace with a rip- 
ple of pleased laughter. The sound of it— 
the sex of it—awoke something elemental 
in John Harvey’s nature that had never 
proved its being before. A sudden fury 
possessed him, and he stamped across the 
room to the door. 

“And I think I’ll go upstairs,” he cried, 
‘and tell that fellow precisely what I think 
of a man who acts as he has acted!”’ 

“Oh! Please don’t!” she implored. 

“T feel it a public duty. A man has no 
right to take short cuts to the state of holy 
matrimony.” 

“Yes; but I was just as bad.” 

“Nothing of the kind. With you it’s 
entirely different.” 

“Oh, is it?” said Mary, with the strang- 
est smile. “Is it? Oh!” The last “Oh” 
sounded peculiarly satisfied. 

He turned, came back and took her hand 
in his. ‘‘ Are you really so keen on this mar- 
rying business?” 

“T think everybody ought to be mar- 
ried,” she said. “‘I think it’s rather silly 
not to be married when you can be, and 
it’s certainly very sad not to be when you 
can’t be.” 

He sighed and her hand dropped from his. 

“‘T suppose women look at things in a 
different way.”’ 

“Sometimes they have to,’’ she answered 
with her smile again. “‘ You see, I haven’t 
any bath water running down a pipe out- 
side my window.” 

Thewordswere spoken innocently enough, 
but they had the strangest effect on John 
Harvey. He swiveled round and looked at 
her, his hands came up from his sides and 
floated about in the air as though they were 
trying to find something, he seemed to be 











Vid 


Why we want you 
to try ten cigars 


We believe you can’t judge a cigar properly by 
buying only one or two. Smoke ten El Nelsors be- 
fore you decide whether you like them. A letter 
brings a box of fifty to you, postage prepaid. If, 
after the tenth, you aresatisfied,send us $3.75. Other- 
wise, return the remaining forty at our expense. 

Test El Nelsor under all condi- 
tions. Perhaps you light the first 
one outdoors. That is not much 
of a test. 

The second you may smoke in 
the office in mid-afternoon. You 
don’t notice it particularly. 

After dinner you are surprised 
at the satisfaction the third 
E] Nelsor gives. Another later in 
the evening tastes still better. 

Then you order. You have 
become one of the thousands of 
smokers who during the, last 
twenty years have felt they have 
been getting a bargain, an even- 
burning, delicately flavored cigar 
worth more than the 714 cents 
we charge. 

Consider that you are getting 
a cigar of long, high-quality 
Cuban-grown Havana leaves 
blended with Porto Rico for 
filler. Genuine Sumatra leaf 
wraps them up. Skilled adult 
cigarmakers working under the 
most sanitary conditions produce 
them. 

Our offer is simple: Let us 
send you a box of 50 El Nelsor 
cigars, postage prepaid. Smoke 
ten at our risk. Then, if you de- 
cide the box isn’t worth $3.75, 
return the forty unsmoked cigars 
within ten days. You are under 
no obligation whatever. 

In ordering please use your 
business stationery, or give refer- 
ence, and state whether you pre- 
fer mild, medium or strong cigars. 

Order direct from us and get 
the benefit of the jobber’s and 
retailer’s profits. 

Ourcatalog sent free on request 
shows other sizes and shapes, in- 
cluding a fine line of clear Havana 
cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
25 Bank Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA 





Shivers’ 
El Nelsor 
EXACT 
SIZE 
AND 
SHAPE 





and other Metal Pencils 


HE name VENUS is your 

guarantee of perfection. 

Absolutely crumble-proof, 

smooth and perfectly graded. 

7 DEGREES 

2B soft & black H med. hard 
B soft 2H hard 

F firm 4H extra hard 

HB medium—for general use 


15c per tube of 12 leads; 
2 tubes for 25c 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave., Dept. P, New York 


Ask us about the new 
VENUS EVERPOINTED PENCILS 








A Man’s F ry 
815 Tons a Day 
“‘Anatomik”’ shoes support the feet in their nor- 
mal position, enabling one to carry this weight in 
comfort; preventing and curing “‘fallen”’ arches, 
and other foot ailments. “Anatomik” shoe 
have been carrying men in comfort for 15 years. 
Arrow shows where body weight falls in the wrong B 
hind of shoe (left) and in“ Anatomik” shoe (right) 
Send for free illustrated booklet and name of ® 
nearest agency. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., BROCKTON, MASS. Ms 
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brings genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


Yes, only $3 down puts this genuine stand- 
ard Shipman-Ward Rebuilt Underwood in 
your home. Then—small monthly payments, 
or if convenient, pay cash. Either way you 
get the world’s standard typewriter at a big 
cash saving. ry 


WHY PAY RENTAL? 


Think of it! You pay little more than rental, 
and the machine is yours! We offer the same 
three models of the Underwood Typewriter which 
are being made and sold by the Underwood Com- 
pany today. The only difference is that Shipman- 
Ward machines are priced lower and are rebuilt 
like new by experts. You can’t tell them from 
brand new machines. Visible writing—the FULL 
LINE of typewriting is visible at all times. STAND- 
ARD 4-ROW SINGLE SHIFT KEYBOARD. Two color 
ribbon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


See for yourself! Try the typewriter ten days. 
You must be satisfied or the entire transaction 
won't cost ysuapenny. Act today. Get our big 
illustrated catalog and full particulars. Write 
NOW. 


moms FREE TRIAL COUPON ==== 
Typewriter Emporium 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG.CO 


2755 Shipman Bldg., CHICAGO 
















f Send by return mail Bargain Offer No. 2755 fl 
i of a Standard Visible Writing Underwood. & 
| = This is not an order and does not obligate me § 
{to buy. | 
I Name I 
I I 
; Street or R. F. D. No. : 
[I Postoffice__ State | 
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The Business for You! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confection. Everybody 
loves them. Can’t get enough. Come again and again for 
more. Easy to make. Raw materials plentiful and cheap. 


I Furnish Everything 
Profits Enormous 
. a 











Quick success possible anywhere—cities, small towns, 
villages. Amazing market—crowded streets; surging 
throngs at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc.; wholesale to 
grocers, bakeries, druggists, and so on. Possibilities 
unlimited! Need no experience. Little capital starts 
you on road to phenomenal earnings. 


Write—Get My Help—Begin Now! 


Others are making money—lots of it. Letters just received during this 
year tell of wonderful successes. You can succeed, too. Start is all you 
need. I'llgladly help you. Furnish everything—complete outfit, mate- 
rials, secret formula, full directions, wrappers, etc. Send post card for 
illustrated book of facts. Tells how to start. Explains most success- 
ful methods. Gives all information needed. It’s free. Write now! 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
556 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


Learn Languages 
at Home 


French, Spanish, German, etc. 


Quickly, Easily Learned 


In your home, in your spare time, at a minimum of cost, you 
can now learn modern languages by the famous Berlitz 
Method of Language Instruction. For those living too far 
from Berlitz Schools this unexcelled Method is now prepared 
forhomestudy. Thecourse, including text books with trans- 
lations, grammatical explanations, guides to pronunciation, 
together with direct supervision by us, correcting of exer- 
cises, explaining of difficulties, etc., is now offered for only 
$15 covering a full year’s service. Everyone ambitious to 
advance socially and in business should take advantage of 
this great opportunity. Write at once for full particulars. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
Dept. A, 30 W. 34th St., New York City 


Berlitz Schools in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Chicago, Paris, London, Madrid, Rome, Berlin, 
and over 200 other cities. 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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drawn towards her. It was only by a mir- 
acle he saved himself—and dived for the 
door. 

“Roberts!” he cried. ‘‘I want a taxi.” 

But Mary did not move. Her brows 
had come down a trifle in something re- 
sembling a frown. ‘Not for me,” she said. 
“I’m going upstairs.” 

The sentence rang with a note of desper- 
ate resolve. 

John Harvey turned and faced her with 
clenched hands. Then with unexpected 
rapidity he whipped off his coat. 

“Whatever are you doing?” the girl 
demanded. 

“About this time,” he answered, ‘“‘the 
chap who lives upstairs generally comes 
in and sits on a chair that has a squeaky 
spring. I, too, am going upstairs.” 

The meaning was unmistakable. 

“‘T shouldn’t,” said Mary. ‘‘He’s sure 
to be late to-night.” 

““Why do you say that?” 

“‘Because’”’—she hesitated, approached 
and put a hand on his arm—“‘ because, you 
poor lonely and very old young man, I am 
the chap who lives upstairs.” 

‘“What nonsense! You 

“I am the chap who lives upstairs, and 
I hear your bath water splashing into the 
bath, and I hear your slippers flapping 
down the passage, and I hear your door 
bang out its greeting. And all these things 
have become part of my life in some aw- 
fully silly way, that only people who live the 
awiully silly lives you and I seem to live 
would understand.” 

He had sunk into a chair and was staring 
at her blankly. 

“But the advertisement in the paper?” 

“IT put in that advertisement.” She 
sounded very ashamed of herself. 

‘““Those extraordinary clothes.” 

“T’ve often sat beside you at the cinema 
and seen how your eyes lighted up when 
the orphans came in.”’ 


” 
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He nodded, and she went on: “At first 
I was only mildly interested in you, then I 
got more interested, and at last dreadfully 
interested; and when a woman gets dread- 
fully interested it can’t stop there. I 
didn’t know how I could get into this flat 
and see it—and you—so I thought of this 
very elaborate and rather deceitful and a 
little bit disreputable plan.” 

She was staring at the carpet when the 
confession came to an end. 

He rose and took a turn up and down the 
room. He stopped before her. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘‘and now you’ve seen 
the flat and its owner are you sorry you 
came down from upstairs?”’ 

“No—I’m glad,” she answered. 

‘And are you an orphan?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes, please. But I had to buy those 
dreadful boots. Mine were too smart. 
I’m afraid I’m rather a rich orphan.” 

But he would not allow that. 

“As yet we’re both poor orphans,” said 
he. ‘Our fortunes await us.” 

With a sudden inspiration he raised his 
head to look at the ceiling. 

“You're listening,’’ said Mary. 

“Surely you believe I am the chap who 
lives upstairs?”’ 

“T believe it.” 

“But you’re still listening.” 

“No, I’m wondering,” he replied. “I’m 
wondering if two flats could be converted 
into one. I’m wondering if a landlord 
would approve the idea of a spiral stair- 
case that ——’”’ He turned and looked at 
her fearlessly, possessively. ‘‘Shall we sit 
down and talk this thing out?” 

And she answered, ‘‘Yes, if you please, 
Daddy Longlegs.” 

When Roberts came in to clear away the 
tea things a few minutes later they were 
sitting side by side on the sofa and he was 
calling her Pollyanna. 
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Blue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is Blue-jay. 
A touch stops the pain instantly. Then the 


corn loosens and comes out. Made in two 
forms—a colorless, clear liquid (one drop 
does it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters or the - 
liquid—the action is the same. Safe, gentle. 
Made in a world-famed laboratory. Sold by 
all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 20, 
for valuable book, “Correct Care of the Feet.” 


Make Your Garden 
A Wonder Garden 


It’s easy. Market growers know the secret. Follow it and 
have the largest crops of fruits and vegetables, an abundance 
of the biggest and sweetest scented flowers of the most in- 
tense and vivid colors. Here is the secret! 

The better grades of commercial fertilizers contain only 3 
to 5 per cent nitrogen; 6 to 10 per cent phosphoric acid and 
3 to 5 per cent potash, combined in material that has no fer- 
tilizing value. Most fertilizers are far below this average. 

Science has produced a tablet, rich in plant food, contain- 
ing 11 per cent nitrogen; 12 per cent phosphoric acid and 15 
per cent potash—clean and odorless. 

For crops in rows, set the tablets a foot apart along the row. 

Three tablets, one every ten days, in the hills make 
Cucumbers, Squash, Melons and vines fairly jump. 

In Flower Beds and Borders, place tablets a foot apart. 















































For Bush Fruits and Shrubbery, use three to five tablets, 
placed in the soil about each plant. 7 

Fruit or Ornamental Trees, place tablets two feet apart, 
extending from the trunk as far as the longest branches, 

Fine also for greenhouse benches and pot plants. 

Four tablets dissolved in a gallon of water, used in place 
of liquid manure, is less trouble and gives better results than 
objectionable manure water. Makes velvety lawns. 

Each tablet contains highly concentrated, immediately 
available plant food. They increase production, heighten 
color and improve quality. Their use is highly profitable. 

The name of the tablet is Stim-U-planT. No matter how 
fertile the soil, Stim-U-planT is effective in feeding and for- 
warding crops. Market Gardeners use them in large quanti- 
ties. Order by name—there is no substitute. 

Price delivered: 100 tablets, 75 cts; 1,000 tablets, $3.50. 

If your dealer basn't it, order from the makers— 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORPORATION 
80-86 Lafayette St., New York 
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for YOU | 


Many of our subscription rep- |, 


resentatives will earn $200.00 

or more extra this summer. ; 
Why not you? Noexperience 
needed. We furnish complete 
equipment. For details, with- 
out obligation, write: ’ 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
657 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Americas Cleverest Jack 


(7 Why soil your clothes? With a Peerless 
: 4 = §=Jack (long-handled) you can comfortably 
fig reach either axle. And its ‘“‘double-click” 9 
action is 12 times faster and Fe 
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eel AUTOMATIC 
REVERSE. Just reverse the 
handle to lift or lower. No awk- 
ward trigger to reach for. Rigid, simple construc- 
tion. Full ton capacity—for Fords and all light cars 
Over 1,000,000 in use. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Send $2 for yourstoday. SPECIAL 
PEARSON JACK CO. REDUCED $ 00 
_7y 1029 Chestnut St. _ PRICE 
sf Milwaukee, Wis. SentPostpaid 
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Your first ride in a LINCOLN car will disclose 
to your delight that the developments and 


betterments which distinguish it are 
neither slight nor theoretical 


The moment you engage the clutch and 
the car is under way, you know 
that here is a mechanism whose very 
character is different from anything 
you have ever known. 


From that first moment your experience 
is one of constant revelations. 


These revelations continue day after day, 
and month after month, until you have 
encountered the entire range of di- 
versified road conditions with which 
a motor car must grapple. 











You discover that not only does the 
Lincoin annihilate distance with less 
apparent effort and with greater com- 
fort to its passengers, but that it tri- 
umphs over adverse travel factors in 
a way that is more masterful and more 
confidence inspiring than you ever 
thought was possible in a motor car. 


rN, COLLEEN MOTOR CAOSMSEZAEN EY, DePeT RYO VMeT., MICHIGAN 
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Swift a Company 
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“Best to buy for bake or fry’’ 
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For a successful shortcake—every time 


Your shortcake crust is delicious when made 
with Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard. 


It is just the right consistency for blending 
well with the flour, and really ‘‘shortens”’ the 
shortcake. 


For dependable results usethe lard thatis always 
the same—Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’? Brand—uni- 
form in quality —pure—just right to work with. 


Comes in sanitary 1 pound cartons, and in tins 
of three convenient sizes,— 2, 5, and 10 pounds. 


Use this recipe. Sift together 2 cups flour, 4 
teaspoons baking powder, 4 tablespoons sugar 
and 1 teaspoon salt. With a fork, work in 4 
tablespoons of Swift’s ‘‘ Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure 
Lard, then add *%4 cup of milk. Pour the dough 
into a well-greased pan, and spread it out 
evenly about 12 inch thick. Bake 20 minutes 
in hot oven. 


Split in two, spread with butter and fill with 
mashed strawberries. Cover the top with 
whipped cream and decorate with whole berries. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift's “Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard 
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Arms (ron¢ sLinole 


for Every floor i am the House 


For Your Sun Porch 
Inset-Tile Linoleum 


Au your ideas about linoleum will change 
when you see the new kind of linoleum that 
good stores are offering as permanent floors 
for modern homes. 


The sun porch in the picture has a floor of 
Armstrong’s Inset-Tile Linoleum —one of the 
newest and most distinctive designs in which 
this improved linoleum is made. 


Here is a typical case where the floor blends 
right in with the color scheme. ‘The pattern 
is simple and the furnishings can be changed 
to suit the season. 


This floor is easily cleaned, and an occa- 
sional waxing keeps it in perfect condition. 


A sun porch of average size, 12 x 14 ft., can 
be floored with the Inset-Tile Linoleum shown 
in the illustration at a cost of about $73.00 
(slightly higherin the Far West). This linoleum 
is cemented down firmly over builders’ dead- 
ening felt. A floor so laid always remains 
tight, smooth, and absolutely waterproof. 


Write to our Bureau of Interior Decoration 
for advice as to proper patterns and colors for 
use in any scheme of home decoration. No 
charge for this service. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration” 
(Second Edition) 
By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art. Sent, with de luxe colorplates of fine home 
interiors, on receipt of twenty cents. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 


You can also buy rugs of Armstrong’s Linoleum, suitable for 
kitchen, dining-room, ‘or bedroom, and fully guaranteed to give 
satisfactory service. Send for free ‘booklet, “Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rugs,” showing colorplates of many pleasing and artistic designs, 


ARMSTRONG CorK Company, L1InoLEUM DEPARTMENT 
939 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Cook a ‘the 
CIRCLE A’ trademark 
on the burlap back 
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The 


Sun Porch 


Wicker furniture, chintz 
coverings, and a floor of 
Inset-Tile Linoleum give 
this room an unusual and 











pleasing decorative effect. 
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“SpICK ~~ SPAN 


Economy — 


Old Dutch is safe to use on porcelain 
and enameled surfaces.Thesoft, flaky 
particlesremove PuUcibbudepiice @hmyeert 
out injury. Contains no lye, acids or 
hard, scratchy materials. Economical 
—goes farther; does better work. 














Big Ben, $3.50 
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Do you wear a smile at breakfast? 


HE way you start your day has a lot to 
do with the kind of work you do that 
morning. Also with the kind of day your wife 
puts in after you leave the house. To say noth- 
ing of how your youngsters get off to school 
—if your home is blessed with little folks. 
And the clock that runs your household 
has-a lot to do with all of these things. 

A good clock that you respect—one that 
rings you up when you want it to—on time 
—will help you face your grapefruit good- 
naturedly. 

It gets you off on schedule with a leisurely, 


cheerful outlook that is pretty sure to last 
through even a trying day. 

Sleep-Meter has put many a home on an 
even keel. Any Westclox will do it for you if 
you'll give it the running of the house. 

Pocket Ben puts the same good Westclox 
timekeeping features into your pocket. A 
husky, heavy-duty watch—a crackerjack 
timekeeper for the money—$1.50. 

See the entire Westclox line at your dealer’s. 
They all wear the Westclox mark of good 
timekeeping on their dials and on their six- 
sided, orange-buff tags. 


Wilt OMEN: SOeteg CuK. CO., LA SALLE. ILL., U.S. A., Mia KOE RS. (OLR 


Westclox 


Baby Ben, $3.50 America, $1.50 


Sleep-Meter, $2.00 


Jack o Lantern, $3.00 Pocket Ben, $1.50 


In Canada: Big Ben, $5.00; Baby Ben, $5.00; America, $2.00; Sleep-Meter, $3.00; Jack o” Lantern, $4.50; Pocket Ben, $2.00; Glo-Ben, $3.50 





Glo-Ben, $2.50 
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HANG FOO LOW is dead; at what 
age noman knows. Millions of Chinese 
will not credit this assertion, it being 
a fixed belief in the Celestial Repub- 

lic—I all but wrote it Empire—that The Mas- 
ter of Souls is and ever more will be untouched 
by the shadow of the wings of death. 

Against the abiding faith of millions I place 
fourteen lines with a modest two-deck head 
which appeared in a recent issue of the New 
York Times. Fourteen lines! How fast the 
world moves on! The squib, in the form of 
an Associated Press dispatch, dated Hankow, 
China, is as follows: 

It is authentically reported that the Chinese 
prophet, Chang Foo Low, died here to-day. It was 
impossible to verify the report because the body, 

resumably spirited away by some of his followers, 
Baa disappeared. 

In 1908 Chang Foo Low, tne then leader of 
Chinese Buddhism, voluntarily gave up his high 
position as lama of the Peking temple to become 
a wandering mendicant. Since then he has trav- 
eled barefooted throughout China, relying on the 
charity of the humble for food and lodging. His 
death occurred in the home of Kai Pee, a dealer in 
ay. where the aged prophet had stopped for the 
night. ' 


This, then, is the obituary, so far as New 
York is concerned, of the curious figure which 
loomed across the Pacific twenty-five years 
ago. All America, all Europe, saw that figure. 
It was sketched vaguely at first and later with 
more or less faithfulness in the daily press. 
Later still, various scientific journals devoted 
pages to a discussion of the mysterious forces 
which had turned a withered Chinaman into a 
deity—so far as Asiatic races were concerned— 
and a celebrity, at least in the eyes of what we 
choose to call civilization. 

Having a tale to tell in which the above- 
mentioned forces were placed at the disposal 
of two—shall I say three?—members of this 
boasted civilization, I have been dipping into 
articles published in New York, London, Paris, 
Vienna and Berlin, over a period of ten years 
beginning with 1890, which touch upon Chang 
Foo Low. 

These articles can be divided roughly into 
two classes, reportorial and scientific. The 
former I find are quite similar in character. 
With a proper eye for news value the gentle- 
men of the press consistently describe the lama 
as a prophet. He is always referred to as The 
Great Prophet of China, and cases of his tri- 
umphant functioning in that réle are cited in 
proving his right to the title. The American 
press is more particularly concerned with his 
prognostication of the Spanish-American War, 
the Battle of Manila Bay and the assassina- 
tion of William McKinley. There is a story to 
the effect that Chang warned the Chinese 
Foreign Office of this last deplorable event 
some time before it occurred, with a request 
that the information be conveyed to Washing- 
ton. This was never done, perhaps through 
fear of civilization’s mockery; perhaps, as the 
story insinuates, because of a further prophecy 
by the lama concerning the allied invasion of 
China, in which he named the United States 
as one of the powers which would engage in 
the march to Peking. 

So much for the press. Now for the scien- 
tists. Not one of them more than mentions 
the prophetic vision of Chang Foo Low. Ob- 
viously it is not considered worthy of discus- 
sion by scientific minds. The English and 
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American societies for psychical research seem 
to have concluded that he was an authentic 
spirit medium possessed of tremendous psy- 
chic powers. Hypnosis is not referred to in 
the reports of either society, perhaps because 
only the mediumship of Chang Foo Low came 
exactly within the range of the societies’ in- 
vestigations. 

On the other hand, nine out of ten scientists 
at large pronounce him the greatest master of 
hypnosis of which there is any record. I say 
nine out of ten because here and there is a 
doubting Thomas. Pachman, for example, is 
positively virulent as he hurls the Chinaman 
into the limbo of charlatanism and damns with 
long scientific German curses the “go great 
imbeciles who would dignify the tricks of a 
mountebank with serious consideration.” 

Drenioczkii, of Vienna, Harden and Mc- 
Tavish, of London and Glasgow respectively, 
attribute to Chang telepathic powers developed 
to a degree heretofore unknown. A similar 
opinion is held by several American investi- 
gators. 

All this is quite confusing. I have no inten- 
tion, however, of attempting to make it clear. 
It is certain that a mere teller of tales would 
fail in discovering the true source from which 
the extraordinary powers of Chang were de- 
rived when the best scientific minds of the 
world were unable to agree on the subject. 
This much, which is common knowledge, I 
know: Prophet, medium, hypnotist, fakir, or 
whatever we may choose to call him, Chang 
Foo Low for half a century was the direct and 
unquestioned voice of the Supreme Being to 
three hundred million souls. 

And now it seems best to let my story pro- 
ceed, its facts leading to whatever conclusion 
they may seem to warrant. 


In the year 1884, on a dismal afternoon of 
early spring, a carriage drew under the high 
white-pillared porte-cochére of a substantial 
home in the outskirts of Atlanta, Georgia. 
From the carriage there descended a lady 
dressed in black, and a boy, a little boy, whom 
she took by the hand as she prepared to go up 
the steps to the front door. 

The boy was more than ill at ease. He was 
on the verge of panic. He cast a look of wild 
appeal at the negro coachman, who had turned 
to regard him with a not unsympathetic eye. 

“Luke, Uncle Luke,” cried the child, “I 
don’t want to. I don’t want to.” 

The appeal was in vain. Uncle Luke wiped 
the sympathy from his countenance, and way- 
ing his whip in the direction of the front door 
he issued the stern command, “ March on in!” 

With the sustaining aid of the lady’s hand 
the boy attempted to obey. He mounted the 
steps and proceeded with a fair show of reso- 
lution to the frowning mahogany door with its 
silver name plate, bell handle and door knob. 
Suddenly he halted, his eyes filled with dread. 
They were observing a wreath of leaves and 
ferns with streamers of purple ribbon, attached 
to the frame of the door. 

“Oh, mummy,” he gasped, “take me home, 
please, please!” 

His mother knelt on one knee, put her arms 
about him and looked into his face. 

“Now, son,”’ she said, “you don’t have to 
go in if you don’t want to, but you’re going 
to be a soldier some day, aren’t you?” 
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The boy nodded. 

“Not for a long, 
long time, though, %, 
mummy; not till 
I’m growed up.” 

“Darling, dar- 
ling, there’s noth- 
ing to be afraid of. 
See, I’m not afraid. 
It’s your own dear 
grandpa lying in 
there asleep. Just the 
earth part of him. All 
the rest and the best 
part—his kind eyes, 
and smile and voice— 
are in heaven. He 
sees you this minute. 
He sees his grandson 
afraid to go in and 
look at the earth part 
of him for the last 
time. He doesn’t 
care, of course—he’s 
too kind—but you'll 
care some day. Now 
if I were you I’d walk 
in with mother and 
look at him for a mo- 
ment and say 
good-by, and then 
Luke will take you 
home.” 

So spoke this young 
mother, constrained 
by the conventions of 
her day and race. 
These decreed that a 
final look at the dead 
by members of the 
family was obligatory. 

At last James Calthorpe Lee, 
aged seven, managed to enter 
the ominous-looking mahogany 
door, clutching his mother 
spasmodically by the hand. He 
came of fighting stock, this 
youngster; but the redoubtable Light Horse Harry, or that 
austere yet flaming son of Virginia who all but won a 
hopeless cause, would have taken little pride in the bearing 
of their small descendant during the next few moments. 
Shuddering, terror-stricken, the boy was turned over to 
Luke when his ordeal was past, and so was driven home 
to the safe black arms of Aunt Selina, who, neglecting his 
infant sister for a time, crooned over him as in days gone by. 

Also when night came Aunt Selina understood. Without 
a suggestion from him she saw him into bed and turned the 
lamp almost out, but not quite. How grateful he was for 
that! And then—a reassuring creak of a rocking-chair, a 
heavenly voice grumbling from the shadows. 

Ain’ nothin’ gwine make me move fum right hyar.” 

An hour or more went by. Aunt Selina, who had been 
dozing at her post, became suddenly wide awake. She 
was conscious of a peculiar feeling in the palms of her 
hands and the soles of her feet. It was.a sort of prickling 
sensation, which presently affected her limbs and the skin 
of her neck and body. 

“Got all crampy settin’ hyar,” she reflected. ‘Folks 
home mighty soon now. Reckon I’ll get down to the do’.” 

The rocking-chair creaked again as she made a prelimi- 
nary movement toward relieving it of some two hundred- 
odd pounds. It creaked no more, for Aunt Selina was 
sitting bolt upright, utterly moveless, the whites of her eyes 
shining in-the faint light from the all but extinguished 
lamp. Shé was staring into the shadows beyond the foot 
of the bed. As she sat rigid a small white-gowned figure 
suddenly rose to a sitting position and also stared over the 
footboard into the shadows. - 

“Why, grandpa,’ said a relieved young voice, “I 
thought you were dead.”’ For a moment the boy seemed to 
listen. At last he nodded. “Yes, grandpa,” he said. He 
dropped his eyes to a lower level, stared, smiled shyly, and 
again nodded. For a moment longer he sat erect, then 
closed his eyes and fell back to his pillow. 

“Lawd Gawd, Lawd Gawd!” moaned Aunt Selina, and 
though her teeth were chattering and her face ashy gray, 
she lumbered to the bed. Bending down she listened. The 
untroubled breathing of a sleeping child rewarded her. 
“Praise’ be His name.’’ Picking up the lamp she crept 
from the room, trembling, awe-stricken, dazed. 

She was still shaking when her mistress with some out- 
of-town members of the family returned for the night. 

‘Chile, chile,’’ she said when the boy’s mother had been 
drawn out of earshot of the visitors, “‘his gran’pap done 
drap in on him while you is gone.” 

But the mother, having listened impatiently to Aunt 
Selina’s account of what had occurred, said, ‘‘ Nonsense! 
He had a nightmare.” 


, 





‘‘americans! Americanst’’ 
She Called at the Top of Her 
Voice Again and Again. 
And Then: ‘‘Help! Heip!”’ 


“How kum I feel dat nightmayeh on my ole 
black hide? How kum I see ig 
“T don’t want to talk about it any more, and 
I won’t have that nervous child hearing such 
things. Now listen, Selina, and understand me. 
Much as I love you, if you ever repeat to any- 
one what you’ve just told me I’ll discharge you that 
very day.” 

So Aunt Selina’s lips were sealed. As for the little boy, 
if he had any recollection of a strange visitor he did not 
mention it next day. Always a quiet little boy, his added 
thoughtfulness for some time thereafter was not particu- 
larly noticeable. On the day following his grandfather’s 
funeral he asked to be taken to his grandfather’s home. 
Once there he went into the garden, looked eagerly about 
for a time, and then began to search the arbors, shrubbery 
and rose bushes. Next he pattered up to the great, still 
attic. He returned downstairs after a time, grimy with 
dust and strangely wistful. 

From then on he was given to long silences and to play- 
ing by himself. Games with other children did not seem to 
amuse him. He seemed to prefer his own world of make- 
believe or thoughts, or whatever it was that kept him 
alone for hours at a time. And always until the place 
was sold he liked to play in his grandfather’s garden. 

His favorite diversion was to give a party in a small 
arbor in the garden which he called his house. For this 
purpose he had accumulated the proper utensils for dining 
in state with a single guest. Broken and cracked dishes 
and teacups, battered and rusted kitchen forks, knives and 
spoons—he had a complete service for two, which he kept 
under the steps of the back porch. Offered more treasures 
of the sort, he declined. 

“But you could give a bigger party with more things,” 
suggested his mother. 

“T don’t want a bigger party,’’ he told her firmly. 
‘Just us.” 

“Who is us?” asked his mother. ‘‘Whom do you have 
beside yourself?” 

“Nobody,” he admitted. ‘But, mummy,” he added, 
brightening, ‘“‘any day I might.” 

“You can to-day,” said his mother quickly. “I'll ask 
Mrs. Harcourt to let Mabel go with you this morning, and 
you can have real things to eat.” 

He shook his head. “I don’t want Mabel.” 

His mother looked at him thoughtfully. Mabel, a year 
younger than he, was the blond beauty of the neighbor- 
hood, as spoiled as she was lovely. Accustomed to instant 
adoration from all with whom she came in contact, his 
strange aloofness had proved surprisingly effective in 
winning her regard. Desiring passionately all things that 
she could not have, Mabel had begun by demanding his 
attentions. She had next made somewhat haughty ad- 
vances. From these she descended to humble requests fol- 
lowed by violent and tearful pleadings. 

“But Mabel is so sweet,” urged his mother, who had 
become worried of late over what seemed like a touch of 
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morbidity in her 
son. She had 
hoped he might be 
jolted out of it by 
other children. 
Who better for the 
purpose than the 
imperious Mabel? 
No time for moon- 
ing when she was 
about. Her court 
was kept busy min- 
istering to her 
wants and obeying 
her commands. 
‘All the other boys 
adore her,”’ she re- 
minded him, ‘‘and 
she seems to like 
you best.” 

“T don’t want 
her,” he repeated 
firmly. ‘‘Please 
don’t ask her, 
mummy.” 

His mother did 
not insist. She had 
tried the forcing 
method, to have it 
fail. She had seen 
him miserable and 
distinctly out of it 
at his own birth- 
day party. Though she did not like his playing alone so 
much in the garden of the old place, the garden would not 
be in the family much longer. Why not let him enjoy it 
while he could? She kissed him and let him go, and sat 
down to think it over. 

If his father had only lived! A boy needed a man; he 
needed the viewpoint of his own sex. This paved the way 
for a distressing conclusion. Her son must go away to 
school—to boarding school. She clutched her heart. He 
was so little and shy and—yes, queer. The admission led 
to firmness. The queerness must not become settled; 
masters and boys would rub it off. She nodded with com- 
pressed lips. A month later Jimmy was sent off to board- 
ing school, leaving behind him a moaning Aunt Selina with 
her apron over her head and’ a Spartan mother smiling 
through unshed tears. ; 

In the ten years which followed, that mother’s sacrifice 
was rewarded. Her son came home one spring, a lumber- 
ing St. Bernard with huge paws, calloused from baseball, 
which some day—incredible thought—might fit him. His 
voice, which he made no effort to constrain, caused a 
nervous tinkle in the glass chandeliers of the parlor. Little 
doubt that this clumsy, bellowing creature ran true to 
form—a normal, zestful young male. 

During the next month Mabel came into her own. Once 
he had scorned her charms! They had been children, of 
course, but even so 

“Poor kid,’ thought his mother as she saw her young 
St. Bernard anxiously learning to fetch and carry. “Vd 
like to shake her.” 

He was supposed to be cramming that summer toward 
examinations for the Point, but a vassal to Mabel Har- 
court had little time and less thought for mere books. His 
mother, observing the lady in blue dimity with a hair 
ribbon to match, quite understood that. 

And then something totally unexpected occurred — 
something that fretted Mabel’s soul during many years 
thereafter. For the one and only time in a long career 
this resistless female of the species, who was destined to 
become the toast of Georgia, knew defeat. 

It came about in the most unaccountable way, after 
what appeared to be her certain triumph. At an evening 
affair which included Mabel, lesser damsels, and the 
timid-bold, old-young specimens of male adolescence who 
squired them, dancing was found to be impossible because 
of the modest size of the home at which they had gathered. 
Forfeits, twenty guesses, and amusements of a similar 
character had aroused little or no enthusiasm, when the 
company was electrified. Post office! No one knew who 
had first suggested it, but post office! post office! . With 
giggles and guffaws it became an accepted fact that the 
innocent game of childhood, now a daring venture, would 
be attempted. 

Mail was awkwardly delivered and received in the dim- 
ness of a small reception room, the postmistress, a timid 
soul who positively refused to indulge in correspondence,’ 
announcing the addresses from the door. At last a par- 
ticularly forward youth dared greatly and summoned the 
haughty and beauteous Mabel from her retreat in a porch 
hammock, to receive a post card. 

It was a great moment. Would she come? She did, 
with a bored expression, and languidly entered the post 
office. The bold and envied swain presently emerged 
therefrom, and then, “A letter for Jimmy Lee,” shrilled 
the postmistress. 


ager * 
Seed 
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Once before in this narrative we have blushed at the 
descendant of Light Horse Harry; and now again 

All present turned to stare at Jimmy in his great good 
fortune. Deplorable to relate, he stood immovable, with 
glazed eyes and crimson ears. 

Meanwhile the incomparable one waited alone, the dim 
seclusion of the post office hiding the chagrin she must-have 
felt at the thought that her priceless favor seemed about to 
be scorned. At last by means of jeers and some shoving a 
reluctant cavalier appeared in the: post-office doorway. A 
final push between his shoulder blades, and he had 
entered. The door closed behind him. 

It is possible that the uncertainty of a moment before 
had roused the lady’s ardor. It was characteristic of her 
that this should be so. At any rate as he stood there in a 
sort of agony soft arms stole about him and clasped him in 
something of an ecstasy; then warm lips found his own, 
not once but many times. 

For a moment he trembled under her kisses, struck to 
helplessness by their shogk. Next there rushed over him a 
blinding force totally unlooked for. Her kisses were 
returned—were overwhelmed. She bent beneath a fright- 
ening storm. 

“Let me g-go!”’ 

“No, no; one more—please!”’ 

She surrendered again for an instant, then freed herself 
and opening the door walked out into an eager circle of 
inquiring eyes, airy and quite calm. 

No other sign of life came from the post office. Investi- 
gation proved it to be empty. An open window leading to 
the lawn explained this phenomenon. Knowing the utter 
impossibility of facing anyone at the moment, Jimmy had 
dived through the window into the starlit night. 

A great and deathless love had come to him. In the 
delirium caused by the knowledge of this fact he wandered, 
hatless and wild-eyed, for an hour or more before bending 
his steps towards home. 

He undressed by instinct and flung himself on his bed. 
For a time he lay moveless in a bliss of recollection. This 
changed to a stupor in which he still was conscious of the 
chorus of summer insects, the barking of a dog and the 
ticking of the clock on his mantel, even while he floated 





through soundless space with his arms about his Mabel. 
At last_real slumber came, deep as-the caverns of the sea, 
and now he began to toss and moan, struggling in a dream 
more poignant than any waking moment he had ever 
known. 

“T must, I must!” he cried in a choking voice, and sat 
up in bed with his arms outstretched. Whatever his arms 
were seeking was no longer there. 

It had been there, it had been there, right in his room 
not a moment ago. Wide awake now, he still knew that. 
But was he awake, or was he dead, or what?” He got out 
of bed and went to the window. Roosters were beginning 
to crow at a gray mist not yet as tangible-as light. Of 
course things looked unearthly in that mist; the two pines 
on the lawn were black velvet plumes and the box hedge 
seemed like a yawning crevice. But it was the same lawn 
on Peach Tree Street, Atlanta, Georgia. He stood at the 
window thinking, thinking—or, rather, trying to under- 
stand. 

By ten o’clock that morning he had taken to his books. 
He told his mother that for the rest of the summer he 
meant to study until three o’clock each day and then play 
tennis. 

His faithfulness to this régime was a delightful surprise 
to his mother. It was more than a surprise to another lady. 

At their next meeting, which she was forced to contrive 
by happening along his route as he returned from the 
tennis club, Mabel made it clear that she was not offended 
by the enthusiasm with which he had entered into the 
spirit of the game of post office. 

But Jimmy, avoiding all reference to that tender epi- 
sode, confined himself to uneasy mumblings while looking 
up and down Peach Tree Street. He actually seemed to be 
on the qui vive for something more diverting than a lus- 
cious budding figure in white organdie below luminous 
purple eyes and spun-gold hair. 

“Who are you looking for?”” demanded the puzzled and 
angry Mabel. 

Jimmy started. 

“Why—why—nobody,” he stammered. 

This was the first reference ever made to his habit of 
anxious peering which dated from this time. The habit 


had grown to such an extent by the time he entered West 
Point that his plebe room-mate—one Robert Prescott — 
straightway nicknamed him “Old Look ’em Over.” His 
class. took it up, and later the entire corps. “Look ’em 
Over’’ he became, and “Look ’em Over” he remained 
during his four years at the Point. They called him this 
affectionately, for Jimmy was a good man on the gridiron 
and elsewhere, and popular with his tribe. Not so popular, 
however, with their womenfolk. Prescott’s sister put it 
into words after Jimmy had been her escort at one of the 
dances during their final year. 

“Of course he must be splendid, Bobby, or you wouldn’t 
adore him so, but I must say he’s the queerest thing I 
ever saw.” 

“Queer? You’re crazy. What do you mean?” shouted 
the loyal Robert. 

“He looked at me once,” she explained, “when you 
introduced him, but never again after that. He’d talk to 
me and keep watching other girls. I could feel him doing 
it even when we were dancing.” 

“Oh, that,” said her relieved brother. “That’s just his 
way. We call him—vwell, it’s just his way,” he finished 
lamely. 

“Tt’s a way I can get along without,” decided his sister 
promptly. 

Many so decided, for Jimmy’s activities with the sex 
were fully described by his nickname. Having looked 
them over he ventured no further. 

Mabel belonged to a dim and distant past. She had 
made a final attempt to wipe out the one stain on a flawless 
record when he had returned home at the end of his first 
year. She was the breath-taking belle of Atlanta by then, 
and she stooped amazingly to a mere West Pointer. But 
Jimmy, after squeezing her hand in the moonlight one 
evening, became weird again, as she put it after meeting 
him the following day, and proceeded to peer himself out of 
danger. 

Close after graduation came amazing good fortune, for 
which, as Prescott wrote him, they must thank God and 
Congress. Here they were, just commissioned, and war 
with Spain declared. Later they found that young Officers, 

(Continued on Page 65) 


Jimmy's Service Revolver Came Out of Its Holster. ‘“‘Put’em Back Quick,’® He Said 











the investor from making fraudulent, bogus, worth- 

less, get-rich-quick and unsuccessful investments, 
and it is utterly impractical. It would be in the form of a 
law, enforced universally, prohibiting any person in this 
country from investing in anything except government 
bonds, municipal bonds, savings-banks deposits, life- 
insurance policies and similar classes of property. 

Such a law could not be enforced, and the results would 
be terrifying if it were. But until the investor is wrapped 
up in cotton batting and locked away in a steel vault, the 
losses in ill-advised investments will continue to be of 
prodigious extent. Protection is an impossibility, and no 
amount of organized or enacted protective measures will 
more than slightly affect the final result. 

The reason is simple. The fundamental cause for the 
great losses in unwise investments is contained in the very 
phrase itself, ‘‘get-rich-quick.’’ The basic trouble is the 
desire of people to make a quick fortune or killing, to take a 
business risk, tospeculate, to gamble, rather than to invest. 
What must be fought is cupidity, greed and avarice, and 
that fight will last as long as the human race itself, for these 
qualities are latent to a greater or less extent in the hearts 
of the vast majority of men and women. 


[Fine in is, of course, only one perfect way to protect 


The Irrepressible Gambling Instinct 


N A PREVIOUS article, President Cromwell, of the New 

York Stock Exchange, explained the attitude of that or- 
ganization toward various proposals for the protection of 
investors. It will be remembered that toward the end of 
his statement he said that a certain proportion of the 
public always seemed bound to go to the worst type of 
so-called brokerage houses in spite of every warning and 
every law. In gathering material for the present article 
the writer sought the opinion of officials of a number of 
the leading savings banks, investment-bond dealers, com- 
mercial banks, life-insurance companies, the United States 
Treasury, and other agencies through which legitimate 
investments reach the public. 

Without an exception the view was expressed that there 
is a very large gambling element or instinct in people 
which cannot be suppressed and which finds an outlet 
not only through bucket shops and margined accounts in 
legitimate stocks but to a far greater degree, among a 
wider range of people and in more different sections of the 
country, through the outright purchase of what are so 
commonly known as get-rich-quick stocks. 

The explanation seems to be that with people of small 
means it is only after the hardest kind of work that even a 
few hundred dollars are saved. Upon these few hundred 
dollars the rate of interest that goes with conservative 
investment amounts to little. The principal grows with 
painful slowness. The universal craving and almost uni- 
versal struggle for independence do not appear to be 
furthered much. If only the few hundred would suddenly 
grow into a few hundred thousand! If only there were 
more action! 
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All authorities in the closest touch with savings and 
investment institutions warned the writer against expect- 
ing 100 per cent elimination of the gambling instinct, no 
matter what reforms may be effected. It can never be 
eliminated as long as promoters, reputable and otherwise, 
are able to point to the few great and striking successes in 
business. In almost every industry there are a few ex- 
amples of enormous profits made on the basis of a small 
original investment. As long as there are any such cases 
to point to, the public will continue to take its chances in 
the stocks of new, unproved and undeveloped enterprises. 

What the promoter of get-rich-quick investments always 
refers to is concerns like the Bell Telephone, Ford Motor 
and Standard Oil. Calling attention to the profits of some 
other company and by implication holding out the promise 
or hope of similar riches has been the characteristic mark 
or trait of tens of thousands of stock swindles or failures. 
Nearly thirty years ago a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, who was chairman of its clean-up committee 
at the time, wrote a book in which he called attention to 
this sign of the worthless promotions. 

Like the sands of the sea have been the subsequent 
warnings in books, magazine and newspaper articles and 
in “education” on the part of government departments, 
blue-sky commissions, state security commissions, banks, 
insurance companies, chambers of commerce, better busi- 
ness bureaus, and the like. The public still goes on in- 
vesting scores, probably hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually, largely on the theory that one lucky strike is 
worth a lifetime of savings. 


The Telephone Romance 


fave unquestioned fact that the overwhelming majority 
of attempted lucky strikes turn out badly seems to make 
no difference at all. Even the fact that a large proportion 
of professional operators put not only all their money 
but their skill, education, training, physical strength, 
time and experience into the game they are playing, and 
yet fail, makes but slight impression. Professional oil 
producers who have spent their entire lives right on the 
ground in drilling, and who put everything they have into 
the work, are perfectly hardened to the fact that they are 
more likely to lose than to win. 

Yet the investor who contributes nothing but a few hun- 
dred dollars, and whose pioneering and adventuring are 
solely of the indoor variety, goes on hoping against hope 
that he will strike it rich. He still intrusts his hard-earned 
savings to total strangers in the expectation of winning a 
fortune. When the slick salesman says, “If you get in on 
the ground floor you may make a fortune, for this propo- 
sition is absolutely sound, with the finest of prospects,” 
the investor itching for a gamble almost always falls. 

Nor is the investor deterred by the fact that the great 
fortunes have usually been made by those who gave every- 
thing they had of time and labor, and only in the rarest 
of cases by those who invested merely a little money. 
Almost every stock swindler in the country has urged the 
sale of his wares on the ground that early owners of Bell 
Telephone did exceptionally well. But the largest fortune 
made by any one man was less than $1,500,000, and these 
pioneers of the telephone took stock not so much because 
they wanted it as because it was the only payment they 
could get for their time, labor and other services. 

If the holders of the $400,000 stock paid for the inven- 
tions and development to 1878 and the $317,000 stock sold 
by the treasury at par or less in the early days had sold 
at the top of the market the $717,000 stock would have 
realized less than $12,000,000. 

“These are the facts of the great telephone romance,” 
says an authoritative account put out in behalf of the 
company. ‘They have been multiplied, distorted and 
made the basis of misleading statements by promoters, 
reputable and otherwise, who were after the credulous 
investor. One of Professor Bell’s original associates called 
the attention of the maker to one of these misleading pros- 
pectuses put out by a brokerage firm and the only satis- 
faction he got was the statement: ‘We are brokers, not 
historians.’”’ 
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In the case of the Ford Motor and Standard Oil it would 
be conservative to say that the large fortunes have come 
to those who took stock in return for their services. In 
many cases where large profits are pointed to, they could 
have been obtained only by selling the stocks at the top 
of the market, which even the insiders rarely are able to 
do. And whether the promoter has in mind income or the 
accretion of principal or both, his argument is misleading 
in nine cases out of ten, because many of the most success- 
ful companies have become so only after two or three false 
starts in which the original investors lost all they had 
put in. 

But in spite of all the exaggeration and distortion of 
historical facts, there is no doubt that a very few men, 
hardly more than one in the million, have made fortunes 
on the basis of small cash investments, and this is where 
the great appeal comes in. How to combat the effect of 
this argument, how to protect people from their own 
desire to gamble and prevent them from lgsing their 
savings, this is the heart of the problem. Among others to 
whom the question was put was the officer of an institution 
which handles several billions of dollars of investments in 
trust for several million people. This was his answer: 

“If you put this argument on the ground of winning 
the one successful lottery ticket, then I have nothing to 
say, there is no answer. No doubt there are a few people 
walking the streets of Paris who live in luxury because 
they won the big lottery prize of their year. But would 
any sane man argue for that reason that money should be 
invested on any such plan?” 


Inherent Merit Not Enough 


eA beg great fallacy in the minds of the inexperienced is 
that there is some magic in the investment of money. 
Of course there is no magic about it, but the idea is 
constantly fostered by the one-in-a-million venture that 
makes a phenomenal success. A man once told me that 
he could have bought vaseline in the early days for $500. 
But he didn’t see what he could do with it; he thought 
over all the possible uses, and none of them appeared to 
be practical. 

“But Chesebrough came along and made a fortune out 
of it. The point is that it is not enough to have a potential 
good thing. The capacity to merchandise and put across 
the product often plays just as large a part in success as 
the product itself.” 

What the public nearly always forgets is that even the 
existence of a valuable product or of a mineral deposit — 
means nothing unless the owners can put it across or get 
it out economically, as the case may be. Such words as 
“fraudulent,” “swindling” and “bogus” are used a good 
many times in this article, but they are substantially 
inaccurate. The literal, accurate facts are well put by a 
successful financier whose business brings him into contact 
with great numbers of investors: 

“The absolutely fraudulent investments are but a part 
of the total. Where there is one person who knows his 
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proposition to be a fraud, there are a number of others 
who are wildly hopeful and whose idea of realizing on the 
investment is merely visionary. If a man thinks he can 
find oil or gas or gold by digging in his back yard, you 
cannot accuse him of swindling, because he naturally 
believes that there is some there, and there might be a 
remote possibility that there may be. 

“For example, a few years ago about $5,000,000 worth 
of stocks in McKeesport, Pennsylvania, gas fields was 
marketed around Pittsburgh. It is not fair to say that all 
of these were frauds—there was about $4,000,000 worth of 
gas in McKeesport in small pockets, but boring holes by 
the hundreds to reach the same pockets did not get any- 
body anywhere.” 

The securities commissioner of a state in the Northwest 
said that although the Geological Survey had reported 
again and again that oil could not be drilled in that state 
in commercial quantities, some men who saw oil oozing 
out of the ground formed a half-million-dollar company 
and rushed out to sell the stock. Yet who could say that 
this was actually fraudulent? It was simply a case of 
people being fools. As the Minnesota Securities Commis- 
sion said in a report: 

“Just as much money is lost through the failure of bona- 
fide but misguided business ventures as through out-and- 
out frauds.” 

In discussing the subject of this article with a number 
of dealers in sound investment securities the question was 
raised by one of them as to why the word “small” should 
appear in the title. ‘It is not only the small or ignorant 
investor who gets stung,” said this banker. “It is not a 
question of being a rube ora hick. Even bankers bite on 
impossible oil-stock schemes, and successful professional 
men are always doing it. Often the estates of even the 
very rich are filled with cats and dogs, and people bite on 
gold bricks in the most highly developed metropolitan 
centers of finance and investment. Indeed, the poor, 
ignorant Polack farmer in a remote rural district often has 
sense enough to put his money in the postal-savings bank 
and is thus saved from loss.” 


The Opinions of Experts 


p IS well recognized among investment dealers that 
campaigns to get small buyers, and aimed at their sup- 
posed inexperience, usually turn up a surprising number 
of medium and large investors, people who seem to be 
totally ignorant of the subject, although having from $1000 
up to even $50,000 a year to invest. Further evidence of 
this fact is found in the sale not long ago to a man in a 
Western state of a total of $85,000 of Treasury Savings 
Certificates, although these are issued by the Government 
primarily to meet the needs of the small investor. 

All of which raises interesting questions, but not essen- 
tial to this article. The small investor is written about 
here because he cannot afford to lose. He is the one who 
needs protection, not the supposedly hard-headed banker 
or merchant or surgeon whose income is large enough to 
warrant him making a fool of himself if he so desires, 

In seeking how best to combat the get-rich-quick idea 
the writer interviewed among others John J. Pulleyn, 
president of the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, of 
New York City, one of the two or three largest savings 
banks in the country, with close to 200,000 depositors, 
and Frederick H. Ecker, vice president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, in charge of the invest- 
ments of a company which has more than 25,000,000 








policies and $7,000,000,000 of insurance in force, the 
largest in the world. These two authorities made substan- 
tially the same statement, that in the last analysis the 
only effective argument to use with people against making 
a get-rich-quick investment is that it takes a long time 
to make up the loss of principal by a high rate of interest. 
To quote Mr. Pulleyn: 

“The minds of many individuals seem to absorb only 
the higher dividend rates in the advertising and literature 
which they see. Many of them come to us with from 
$1000 to $10,000 to invest and ask for our help and advice, 
which we are very glad to give, because we have tried to 
make investors out of Liberty Loan buyers as well as 
savings-bank depositors. They thank us for our willing- 
ness to help them and then almost the next remark is a 
statement that they would like about 10 per cent return 
on their money, 

“We can only say that safety of principal is the first 
consideration, coming before any question of the rate of 
return or profit, and unless they are willing to accept our 
dictum in that respect they are wasting their time in talk- 
ing to us. Do we persuade any of them to our way of 
thinking? Indeed we do, and this is the way we go about it.” 


Bargains in Liberty Bonds 


“WE APPROACH the subject through the general law 
of averages, which is the savings-bank approach. 
We have been in business seventy-two years, and we ‘dis- 
cuss the value of money over that period of time. We try 
to show how from our experience 4 per cent has not been 
such a bad average. When the Liberty Bonds were put 
out we told our people that they were worth par, and when 
they went down almost to 80 we started a campaign among 
our people, who sought advice on investments, to buy Lib- 
erties. 

“It was an uphill fight at first, and we sold only $3000 
or $4000 a day over the counter. But we managed to 
focus the attention of our people on government bonds, 
and after a while we were selling $50,000 a day. That, 
too, was during the period when get-rich-quick stocks were 
having such a vogue. One of the best arguments we were 
able to use was to tell investors that with all our oppor- 
tunities to invest, with the $200,000,000 invested by us, 
the safest and best we could find were Liberty Bonds.” 

Charles E. Mitchell, president of the National City 
Bank of New York, which has perhaps the largest bond- 
selling organization in the country, expressed much the 
same idea by saying that ‘‘Over a period of decades the 
man who invests gets ahead of the speculator, with isolated 
exceptions.” Frederick R. Fenton, secretary of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America, put the idea 
this way: 

“Urge people to build an estate. Pound away on that 
story. What does a man really count upon to support his 
family in case he dies? Does he count upon the oil stock 
which may pay 20 per cent for one year, but more likely 
nothing; or does he expect his family to live upon the 
steady, conservative investments?” 

Years ago when Ida M. Tarbell was preparing her 
articles on Standard Oil she inquired as to the value of 
certain get-rich-quick oil stocks of Henry H. Rogers, one 
of the greatest capitalists that Wall Street ever knew, 
and a power in Standard Oil. He told her the stock was 
worthless, and added: 

“There is no man in the world that can honestly say 
that he can invest money and be certain of permanent 


large returns. The big dividends come from speculative 
ventures, and nobody should make them unless they are 
willing and able to lose all they put in. I had a thousand 
dollars sent me to-day from a woman who wants 20 
per cent. I cannot place it so that I can be sure she will 
permanently get 6 per cent. I have no right to lose it, 
and I shall not do it; I shall return the money. 

“Nobody believes me; they all think that if I would 
I could make a fortune for them. When I send this thou- 
sand dollars back the last thing this woman will do will 
be to thank me.” 

A famous speculator once said, “There is no’such thing 
as an investment; either you get stuck or you don’t.” 
It was a witty, a smart thing to say, but it does not happen 
to be true. The savings banks and insurance companies 
alone prove that it is not true. There is no mystery about 
the safe, conservative investment of money. He who runs 
may read. Anyone may doit. But it takes extraordinary 
luck or genius to make a killing; there is mystery in that, 
and mighty few are those who do it. 

It is a peculiar fact that a man who buys a risky and 
speculative stock which pays no dividends for five or ten 
years and then distributes 2 or 3 per cent, and never any 
more, somehow feels as if he had made more than if he 
had been getting 4 or 5 per cent interest on a bond every 
year. 

It is a strange commentary on human nature that at the 
very time that men were attracting thousands of suckers 
in Boston, New York and Chicago, by offering impossibly 
large returns on their money, Liberty Bonds could be 
bought at bargain prices, and Treasury Savings Certifi- 
cates were being put on sale with a guaranty from the 
United States Government to return the investor his prin- 
cipal and 25 per cent additional at the end of five years. 

It is not that all people should be kept from taking 
chances. If they were the country could not grow, and 
its supply of oil, copper, lead, gold and silver would soon 
give out. It all boils down to whether investors really 
understand the chances they are taking and, more im- 
portant still, can afford to take them. The final question 
is whether the investor can afford to lose the money if the 
project fails. If not, then he has no business departing 
from government securities, savings banks, and the like. 


Investment in Life Insurance 


ee method of combating the get-rich-quick 
and visionary-investment evil has been to call atten- 
tion to the great sums lost in that manner. Estimates of 
the amount lost or wasted each year have ranged from 
$100,000,000 to $750,000,000, and have been credited to 
many different authorities. But though figures on a sub- 
ject like this are amusing, or perhaps tragic, they are ob- 
viously unreliable. No one in the country knows or has 
even the basis for a sound estimate concerning the extent 
of these losses. The line cannot be drawn between strictly 
legitimate losses in the regular course of business and those 
sustained by the stockholders of ventures tainted with 
fraud and get-rich-quick methods. 

Then, too, though the stock swindles conducted on a 
large interstate scale might be estimated, there is no way 
of bringing together the losses in small local enterprises. 
Nor can anyone say whether such estimates should include 
the money thrown away in speculation and gambling on 
perfectly legitimate stocks in legitimate brokerage offices 
and bucket shops, or how much that amounts to. Nor can 
the line be drawn strictly between investors who lose in 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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back, that maybe we never did 

take Bill seriously enough. 
Rissa always laughs very bitterly when I say this, and re- 
minds me of the times she has tried to do so, and what hap- 
pened. Of course I see what she means, but we are both 
his sisters, you see, and much older than he is. This rather 
leads us to pick out the things he is to take seriously, and 
try to take him seriously, and I admit that it doesn’t always 
work out well. It isn’t that Bill isn’t willing. He will try 
anything once, he always says; not that everybody is will- 
ing to have him. 

I remember when Rissa thought that he might be Sarles’ 
secretary, one summer. Bill always spent his summers 
with us, and of course, when your brother-in-law is a busy 
throat specialist, and has 
extra hospital practice in 
town in the summer, you 
would be glad to help him 
out, as Bill agreed imme- 
diately. But that was the 
only time that I can re- 
member Sarles not even 
being willing to argue with 
Rissa. 

He just said, “‘ My dear 
girl, really!” and that was 
all he would say. 

Of course Bill might 
have kept all the ac- 
counts, and he began it 
once. Bill is always very 
obliging, and he likes new 
things. He got those large 
check books, with three 
checks at a time, you 
know, and he planned 
out what I still think was 
a very interesting way of 
keeping the house ac- 
counts on pink checks 
and Rissa’s expenses on 
green checks and the chil- 
dren’s on white checks. 
But though it sounded 
simple, I think you would 
really need more business 
experience than Bill had, 
to do it, because after he 
had thrown away all our 
old books, it all got mixed, 
somehow, and there were 
somany things, like Jenny 
Andrews, for instance, 
that came in two places, 
that Bill himself couldn’t 
get them straight in the 
end. Jenny, you see, was 
the children’s nurse, and 
Bill counted her in under 
“‘servants’’ and then 
again under “children,’’ and we couldn’t find out whether 
she had been added in twice, or not at all! 

Bill asked Rissa if she wouldn’t be interested to know 
just what the children cost, and she said she would, very 
much. Of course their clothes were easy, but Bill was very 
angry when I used some of their castor oil for Péche 
Melba, the poodle, and the bottle broke. He charged it to 
“stable,” and Joseph heard of it and said it was utterly 
unfair, as he had his own castor oil for Commodore and 
the pony. Bill offered to say “stable, ete.,”” but Joseph 
said that was no better. And you couldn’t make a page 
for “kennel,” exactly, with only Péche Melba, who lives in 
the house, anyway. 

But this was nothing—though Joseph does cherish 
grievances terribly—compared to the horrid time about 
the doctor. Little Clarry had a temperature and looked 
rather yellow, and we sent for a very nice young doctor, 
who came two or three times—really, to talk to Rissa, I 
always thought, because the child was only bilious. Bill 
was anxious to get this all down in his book, and he wrote 
on Sarles’ typewriter, using his office paper, to ask the 
doctor why he didn’t send his bill, as he needed it for his 
accounts. It seems that doctors never charge each other 
anything, and this one was quite vexed, and simply told 
Bill there was no charge and he needn’t complicate his 
accounts unnecessarily. Bill didn’t understand, and 
thought the doctor was making fun of his system, and 
wrote him what he admitted was rather a firm note. It 
made quite a little trouble for Sarles, and he told us he’d 
rather pay whatever it cost to run the family, hereafter, 
and let it go at that. 


Sac that m I think, looking 
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Bill got rather exasperating, and kept pointing out to 
Sarles that he would never know what his overhead 
expenses were. That was almost the only row they ever 
had. But when Sarles finally said that he’d rather have 
them overhead than underfoot all the time, Bill laughed 
and they were friends again. 

This proved to Rissa that Bill had no business sense 
whatever, and she has always persisted in this belief, 
though Bill did well enough in insurance for more than a 
year. But she said that his heart was never in it, which 
was true enough—as Bill said, the insurance business isn’t 
exactly the thing you would put your heart into—and also 
that going out and getting policies was one thing, but 
simply copying figures was another. But there, again, 
Bill didn’t pick out that business; Rissa put him into it. 

I must say that I felt worried when Bill left it suddenly 


and took a little apartment with George Hawkesworth, ' 


and then sublet it after a few weeks for nearly twice what 
they paid for it. It seemed like gambling, somehow. But 
when they went poking about in queer shops and picked 
up enough to furnish another, and then did the same thing 
with that, I couldn’t help feeling that this wasn’t just 
luck; it looked as if those boys really had a great deal of 
cleverness and taste. And George admitted to me that 
Bill did most of the picking out. George kept the accounts. 
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It was just then, unfortunately, 
that Bill did the absurd thing that 
Rissa couldn’t seem to get over, quite. 

Although she has such a wonderful sense of humor— 

all her books are full of it—that I always wondered 

why she couldn’t see the terribly funny side of it. 
He had made a schedule of our butler, Houghton’s, 

time, and decided that he was the best-paid man for 

the least work of anyone he knew. So he watched 

Houghton carefully, and borrowed his best English 

reference and actually engaged as a butler with a 

rich Western family who had just come to New York! 

And right at the telephone in our own library, with 

Rissa sitting calmly there, writing a novel, he 
’ answered his new employer and verified his own 

reference. ; 

We might never have known of it, but Rissa and I 
called there one afternoon to tell Mrs. Plympton 
about the Help a Home Society, which is Rissa’s great 
charity, and Bill nearly brought us in the tea! Her 
daughter, Marjory Blair, a lovely dark girl with big 
eyes, who wasn’t a bit like her mother, and must have 
taken after her own father, Mr. Blair, was dreadfully 
upset when Bill refused to come in—he had seen us, 
you see—and it all came out, of course, and then we 
found out that Bill and Marjory had fallen in love 
with each other, and they were engaged as 
soon as Mrs. Plympton realized that Bill 
wasn’t a butler, but a clever college boy 
playing a joke. 

After the first shock had worn off we were 
all really very much pleased. Marjory was 
thoroughly nice; Bill seemed likely to be 
settled; Mr. Plympton was very rich and 
really good-hearted, though rather a com- 
mon sort of man, and immensely proud of 
being connected with Mrs. Clarissa Etheridge 
Elton, the well known novelist. He had a 
great deal to do with insurance in his busi- 
ness—he manufactured electric elevators— 
and offered Bill a very good job in one of 
his offices. 

He had a very big head and face, and I 
shall never forget how wide his mouth 
stretched when he laughed and said that if 
the Plympton Electric Elevator Company, 
Ine., ever failed, Bill could easily support 
Marjory by buttling. 

He had no vacancy in New York at that 
time, but he sent Bill out to Chicago; and 
those six months, with Bill working hard and 
Marjory writing her old friends in the West 
and going to concerts with him in the even- 
ing, were really about the most peaceful 
six months of Bill we ever had. 

Then he came back. I remember the 
night so well. I was all alone in the house, 
and I was a little startled when I heard 
someone knocking on the door and not ringing. But when 
I noticed that whoever it was was playing a tune on the 
door—it was the March from Aida—I stopped feeling fright- 
ened, because that isn’t what burglars are likely to do. 

“Why, Bill!’’ I said. ‘‘ How do you happen to be back? 
Where’s Marjory?” 

“T haven’t any idea, Flops,” he answered; “but I sup- 
pose she’s in Chicago—she was when I saw her last.” 

“Oh!” I said. ‘“Is—is anything the matter?” 

“That depends on how you look at it,’”’ he said. “Do 
you suppose I could scare up a cheese sandwich or some- 
thing? I haven’t been hungry all day.” 

While he was eating I got it out of him, as far as I could, 
though it didn’t seem very reasonable or very much like’ 
Bill, even, which is quite a different thing. Marjory and 
he weren’t engaged any more, to begin with. 

“Why, Bill,” I said, “what have you done? Why won’t 
she marry you?” 

He gave me one of his queer looks. 

“Tt’s me that won’t marry her, Flops,” he said. 

“Why, Bill Etheridge, what do you mean?” I cried. 
“How can you say such a thing?” 

“T can say it very easily,’”’ he answered, and he had that 
old, obstinate, laughing look in his eyes that I knew so 
well. 

“T won’t marry any woman that I can’t support.” 

“But—but you can support her!’’ I said, surprised and 
angry. “Aren’t the Plymptons going to give you an apart- 
ment—buy it for you? Mrs. Plympton is getting the 
linen now; I saw her yesterday in Baltman’s. And Rissa 
ordered the silver last week. And George Hawkesworth 
and Joe Madden and—well, there’s no use telling you 
what they were going to get. But it was wonderful. And 
Aunt Ella and I the china!” 
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“You're all very kind,” he said in a tired sort of voice 
and looked at me queerly. 

“Why, Bill, what can you mean?” I begged despair- 
ingly. “Didn’t you know—I suppose you didn’t—that 
Mrs. Plympton is going to give Marjory a baby grand 
piano and Mr. Plympton is going to give you, for yourself, 
one of those new Buell runabouts you wanted? That’s 
entirely aside from ordinary house furnishing—what more 
could they do? Why, rich people—with both of them 
rich—don’t get any more!”’ 

He smiled the strangest smile. 

“You're perfectly right there, Flops,” he said. “That’s 
true—they don’t. But I’m not rich, you see.” 

“You certainly aren’t poor, Bill,” I answered sharply, 
for I couldn’t understand him at all. “Anybody that 
makes four thousand dollars a year now and will have 
five thousand when he’s married, and the future that you 
have to look forward to, isn’t—can’t be poor!” 

“T’m glad to see you come down to what I’m earning, 
Flops, and not my wedding presents,’”’ he said, with a 
rough little laugh that didn’t sound like him. 

I couldn’t help but smile, bad as I felt. 

“Of course I took that for granted, Bill,” I assured him. 
“We all know about that. Won’t five thousand support 
Marjory? Her mother had much less to live on when 
Madge was born—she’s often told me.” 

“I don’t know whether it would or not. Never shall 
know, probably,” he answered calmly. “You see, Flops, 
I’m not making five thousand, or even four, as it happens.” 

“You're not? Why, Bill, has Mr. Plympton—he hasn’t 
fired you?” 

“He certainly has not,” he said. “I’ve fired him!” 

I stared at him. 

“You mean you’ve left?” 

“T mean I’ve left. And there’s no use asking me about 
it, Flops, for I shan’t tell you.” 

“Does Marjory know why?” 
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“You won’t tell her?” 

“Why should I? If she won’t trust my judgment she’d 
better not marry me.” 

“Won’t she marry you, then?” 





“Not under present conditions, and I suppose she’d be 
a fool if she did. You see, I haven’t any job. And Mrs. 
Plympton won’t hear of it.’ 

“Of course she won’t,’’ I said, pretty coldly, I’m afraid. 
“What sensible mother would?” 

“Oh, I dare say,” he answered in a kind of absent- 
minded way. 

“T think I’ll go up to bed, now, Flops. Is my room all 
right? You might tell Rissa about it.” 

“You can tell her yourself,” I said shortly. ‘‘I’ll see 
about your room.”’ 

But when I’d got the bed made—the maids were at the 
moving pictures—he stopped me as I was going out and 
put his arms around me and dropped his head on my 
shoulder. 

“Don’t you go back on me, Flops, altogether,” he said. 
“TI couldn’t bear that. I—I just have to do it this way, 
my dear!” 

I couldn’t help but pat his arm. ; 

“T’ll never go back on you—really, Bill dear,” I told 
him. 

Of course Rissa was furious. 

“We might have known it wouldn’t last,” she said 
bitterly. “After the life Bill’s led, the idea of his taking 
up this idiotic, idealistic attitude! He acts like a school- 
boy. Testing Marjory, I suppose, is what he thinks he’s 
doing. Like somebody in Dickens! He’s never bothored 
much about accepting things from rich people before!” 

This sounds dreadfully, but, of course, Rissa wouldn’t 
say it to anyone but me, and, of course, I saw what she 
meant. Bill’s always been very easy-going. He was al- 
ways so handsome and clever and amusing, and he always 
did have rather expensive tastes. So that many of his 
college friends were richer than he was. But Bill never 
chose them because they were rich; it was because he liked 
to do the same sort of things that they did, and did them 
very well—games of all kinds and what he calls stunts 
and jokes. And Rissa, though she has always grumbled 
at him, has never really refused him anything. 

I might as well admit, I suppose, that Bill was what 
some people call spoiled. But, you see, mother died when 
he was ten; and maybe Aunt Ella and I didn’t always 


manage right; she was too old and I was too young. 
Strangely enough, it was Sarles who wasn’t so hard on him. 

“Maybe he had his reasons, Rissie,”’ he said. ‘Better 
now than afterward, you know.” 

Mrs. Plympton asked me to come and see her—she was 
always afraid of Rissa—and the poor thing was terribly 
upset. 

“But what does Bill mean, Miss Flossie—what does he 
mean?” she kept asking me, her kind, nearsighted eyes 
full of tears. “What could Madgie do but give him back 
his ring? To leave Mr. Plympton like that, and not only 
quarrel with his bread and butter but Madgie’s too? It’s 
all very well to say he’ll get another job, but why not our 
job? You know, Miss Flossie, Madgie has a great deal of 
spirit, and she feels hurt, and I feel hurt, and of course 
Mr. Plympton is very, very angry.” 

I couldn’t blame him. Could you? And all the silver 
had to be countermanded. 

He went back to the apartment with George Hawkes- 
worth, and though Sarles got a very good job for him 
through a patient of his, in another insurance company, 
Bill wouldn’t take it. He said that this time he was going 
to get a job for himself. Of course we were all worried, 
because, as you know, jobs haven’t been so easy to get 
since the war. Even when they actually managed to sub- 
let that apartment, 'and move on to another, it didn’t seem 
like anything real or sensible. Bill asked me to go with him 
to pick out some things for a nursery one day, and when 
he told me that he was going to furnish this one for a young 
married couple with a baby, I simply gasped. 

“But, Bill dear, what a waste of money!” I said. 
“Suppose you don’t find one, then what will be the use of 
that darling little crib?” 

“Tread a poem once, Flops,’’ he answered very solemnly, 
“that said, ‘Every moment dies a man, and one and a 
sixteenth is born.’ This is what keeps up the birth rate. 
If one and a sixteenth babies are born every minute, they 
must live somewhere, you know—and why not in my 
apartment?”’ 

And as a matter of fact, they rented it at a hundred and 
seventy dollars a month more than they paid for it within 
five weeks. (Continued on Page 126) 
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“To See Her in Front of Poor Old Miss Leffingwell’s Tea Tray, Feeding Those Sickening Pekingese Pups, Was Simply Ghastly’’ 
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teenth In- 
fantrysaw a heavy 
shell hit a chow 
line one day in the 
Montdidier sector 
and kill and rend 
seventeen of his 
comrades. It had 
been hot work up 
there for’'a 
month—an in- 
ferno of light and 
heavy stuff and 
gas. Open fighting 
had just given 
place to stabilized 
warfare, and the 
trenches were a 
joke. Hesaw more 
of his comrades go 
west right beside 
him during the 
afternoon and, 
whilst moving, 
bent double, along 
a shallow runnel 
they called a 
trench on his way 
to the front lines 
that night, a Ger- 
man machine gun- 
ner dusted him for 
a painful hundred 
yards. In the 
blackest hours of 
early morning he 
and others of a pa- 
trol encountered a patrol of the enemy, who flung some 
potato-masher grenades, and everybody began to shoot. 

This sort of thing went on day and night, taking heavy 
toll in dead and wounded. So when they were relieved and 
the chance came the doughboy sat him down to write 
home about the hell he had been through. Afterwards he 
came across an official communiqué of happenings about 
that date and his bulging eyes read this: “All quiet on our 
front.” 

Somehow or other he lost faith in official communica- 
tions. He said, ‘They don’t tell nothin’.” 

I am inclined to agree with him. A study of General 
Pershing’s Final Report reveals some carefully worded 
references to negotiations with our Allies, but nobody 
could get an inkling, from these brief, guarded statements 
of conferences, of the hidden struggle constantly waged to 
gain the use of the American forces for the French and 
British armies. 
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The St.-Mihiel Offensive 


OR instance, the only comment the American com- 

mander in chief has to make on the various moves and 
conferences I described in the third article of this series 
is: ‘The plan suggested for the American participation in 
these operations was not acceptable to me because it would 
require the immediate separation of the recently formed 
First American Army into several groups, mainly to assist 
French armies. This was directly contrary to the principle 
of forming a distinct American Army, for which my con- 
tention had been insistent. . . . My position was stated 
quite clearly that the strategical employment of the First 
Army as a unit would 
be undertaken where 
desired, but its disrup- 
tion to carry out these 
proposals would not be 
entertained. 

““A further confer- 
ence at Marshal Foch’s 
headquarters was held 
on September 2, at 
which Gen. Petain was 
present. After discus- 
sion the question of 
employing the Amer- 
ican Army as a unit 
was conceded.” 

So Pershing won out 
again. And prepara- 
tions went rapidly for- 
ward for the assault on 
St.-Mihiel. 
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Companies K and M, 336th Infantry, 82d Division, Advancing on an Enemy Position. Engineers of the 307th Regiment 


are Clearing the Way by Blowing Up Wire Entanglements 


The St.-Mihiel salient was of immense value to the 
Germans. Its possession interrupted French communica- 
tions in an east or west direction on the main Paris-Nancy 
railroad, and at the same time threatened the entire region 
between Nancy and Bar-le-Duc, and Bar-le-Duc and 
Verdun. From the defensive standpoint it covered Metz 
and the Briey iron basin, both of them vital to the enemy. 
Moreover, extensive operations between the Meuse and 
the Argonne were rendered very hazardous so long as St.- 
Mihiel remained in German hands. 

The Germans captured the salient from the French 
in September, 1914, and held it successfully until the 
























American Artillerymen Proceeding to Their Battery Position Through a Devastated French City 
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American assault 
four years later. 
Two attempts 
were made by the 
French to regain 
the position, but 
both met with fail- 
ure. These took 
place in February 
and April of 
1915— one against 
the west face and 
one against the 
south face of the 
salient—and their 
net results were 
limited to some 
slight local suc- 


cesses. The Ger- 
mans held on to 
St.-Mihiel. 


The position 
was very strong in 
natural defenses, 
its rugged heights 
making attack dif- 
ficult and at the 
same time afford- 
ing excellent ob- 
servation stations. 
Often, when the 
First Division was 
in the Toul sector, 
I used to gaze up 
at the heights of 
Montsec and won- 
der whether the 
Germans would 
still be there in 


1950. However, despite its natural defenses, St.-Mihiel 


would seem to possess some weaknesses in the eyes of 
strategists, “in that it might be attacked on both flanks 
and pinched out. Consequently the Germans had, through- 
out four years, strengthened it by a great mass and variety 
of artificial works, the main feature of which was an elab- 
orate system of wiring. This wiring was found not only in 
the front lines, but was encountered to a depth of ten to 
twelve kilometers.” 


Pinching Out the Big Salient 


ERSHING’S plan was to pinch out the salient. In his 

orders for attack occurs this sentence: “‘The general 
conception of the operation is thus the converging of envel- 
oping forces in such a way as to cause the fall of the en- 
tire salient.’”’ And that is precisely what happened. 

The depth of the St.-Mihiel operation having been lim- 
ited by Marshal Foch to the line Vigneulles-Thiaucourt- 
Regnieville, the number of divisions to be used was 
reduced from the original estimates. General Pershing 
commanded the First American Army in this battle. Its 
strength totaled 500,000 men, of whom 70,000 were French. 

The usual artillery preparation began at one o’clock on 
the morning of September twelfth, with more than 2900 
guns. This great assembly of artillery completely domi- 
nated the German batteries and there was hardly any 
hostile fire when the infantry waves jumped off toward the 
south face of the sa- 
lient at five A.M. Owing 
to lack of tanks and 
other weapons of de- 
struction the barbed- 
wire entanglements 
remained ‘intact over 
largeareas. There was 
only one way of getting 
there—the doughboys 
walked on top of the 
densely woven masses. 

On the western face 
of the salient the artil- 
lery “fire of destruc- 
tion” continued until | 
eight A.M., at which 
hour the infantry as- 
sault was launched. 

The whole operation 
moved with clocklike 
precision. Just after 
daylight next day— 
September thir- 
teenth — elements of 
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the First and Twenty-sixth divisions made a junction near 
Hattonchatel and Vigneulles, and that point is eighteen 
kilometers northeast of St.-Mihiel. The salient had been 
pinched out, and by afternoon all objectives had been 
gained and the positions were being consolidated. The 
First American Army captured 16,000 prisoners and 443 
guns, with comparatively light losses. The casualties dur- 
ing the actual period of advance were only 7000. 

Though the French were complimentary, what chiefly 
impressed them was the fashion in which the American 
doughboys crossed the barbed wire. They marveled that 
soldiers could get over dense masses of wire that had not 
been cut by artillery or tanks. The French High Com- 
mand sent an order to the commanding generals of three 
of their armies, in which the following appears: “It is 
desirable for a certain number of French officers, non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers to visit the terrain so 
that they can fully understand the manner in which the 
American infantry has been 
able . . . to overcome 
the obstacles. encountered 
during the advance and not 
destroyed by artillery or 
tanks. The American units 
have themselves cut a pas- 
sage with wire-cutters 
through the thick bands of 
wire, or they have walked 
over these wire entangle- 
ments with much address, 
rapidity and decision. It is 
‘Interesting that our infantry 
soldiers should see for them- 
selves the nature of the 
difficulties thus overcome, 
and that they should per- 
suade themselves that they 
are also capable of doing as 
much on occasion.’”? Then 
instructions were issued for 
organizing visits of selected 
officers and men to study 
the obstacles encountered 
and how they were over- 
come. 

“Our divisions concluded 
the attack with such small 
losses and in such high spir- 
its,’ says Pershing in his 
report, ‘‘that without the 
usual rest they were imme- 
diately available for em- 
ployment in heavy fighting 
in a new theater of opera- 
tions.” 

Had any United States representatives 
in Paris presented to the French Premier 
or the French President a criticism of the 
way in which the French commanders 
were handling the French troops it is very 
likely that the French would have taken 
the action as an affront. But on October 
seventh, a report on the operations of the 
American troops in France from May to 
August was submitted to the War Depart- 
ment in Washington by the French Mili- 
tary Advisory Mission. 


© BY COMMITTEE ON 
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French Criticism 


— of the comments in that report 
are of interest: 

“Morale of the troops—The morale of 
the troops is excellent. Its spirit of sacri- 
fice and its offensive ardor are indisputa- 
ble. The enemy reports testify to this fact. 

“Officers —Their carriage is perfect. 
They seek danger, and are desirous of 
inspiring their men with enthusiasm. 
Unfortunately the losses among officers 
have been very high, and it often happens 
that at the end of a battle a battalion is 
left in command of a young officer, who 
perhaps faces fire for the first time. 

“The zeal of the Americans is such that 
they often throw themselves into a high- 
spirited attack without sufficient planning. They hurl 
themselves on the places of resistance, instead of maneuver- 
ing. The result is that they suffer severe losses, and the 
objective is not always reached.” 

The report then went on to criticize the fashion in which 
the Americans massed on the front lines and the insuffi- 
cient use they made of automatic arms. These criticisms 
were based on the Battle of Soissons. 

“As soon as there is a halt in the advance, how few units 
there are who think of entrenching themselves, even if 
only for a few moments, thereby curtailing useless losses! 
The infantryman must not count on the engineer.” In this 
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connection several instances were cited of American losses 
due to failure to entrench properly. 

Next, the report criticized liaison and went on to point 
out weaknesses in the American system of supplies, not 
only as to munitions but as to food and water. 

“Several times it has happened that the men have re- 
mained without supplies for a number of days. In spite 
of the endurance which the American troops always show 
on these occasions, the wear and tear on them in this case 
was such that they had to be relieved after two or three 
days. 

“Cantonments—In spite of the manner in which Amer- 
ican soldiers are willing to sacrifice their comforts, it would 
be well to see that there is sufficient room in the canton- 
ments to avoid losses through sickness, once the bad season 
starts. It seems to have been forgotten that the strength 
of a U.S. infantry division is superior to that of a French 
infantry division. 


of the general attack. These two divisions covered-them- 
selves with glory that day, but certain delays and failures 
of liaison were pointed out by the military mission in 
Washington. In. this connection the comments of the 
French general on the spot, who commanded all the troops 
in the attack, are worthy of note. 

Addressing a colonel of an American regiment after the 
First and Second divisions had been relieved from his 
command, General Mangin said: “Good-by, colonel. You 
are now returning to the American General Headquarters 
and will probably see General Pershing. I want you to 
tell him for me that I and all of my staff officers have 
watched the First and Second American divisions very 
closely while they have been with me, and if there were 
anything in their conduct or the way they have been 
handled which needed correction I should tell General 
Pershing as a professional service. But there was nothing 
which I or my staff could find to criticize.” 

There was too much fight- 
ing on his hands forPershing 
to bother with criticism dur- 
ing the fall of 1918, but after 
the armistice the American 
commander in chief dealt 
with this report. 

“Without discussing 
what appears to me to be 
the impropriety on the part 
of the French High Com- 
mission in submitting such 

‘a-paper to the War Depart- 
ment,’ Pershing wrote on 
December twenty-fourth, 
“I desire to invite attention 
to the inaccuracies and to 
the character of the com- 
ment contained in the paper 
in question.” 





Riposte 


HEN he quoted some 

criticisms. They were of 
a minor character—a civil- 
ian would regard them as 
mere pinpricking. 

“The manifest intention 
in the above quotations,” 
he wrote, “is the discredit- 
ing of the work of the 

























































Crew of the 26th Division Taking a Few Minutes’ Rest 


“Conclusion—The operations in which the American 
units have taken part in France show in every stage of the 
game admirable daring and spirit of sacrifice, and an 
earnest desire to do the right thing. There only remains 
for the American forces to more deeply absorb the princi- 
ples which they have been taught, and to carry on the 
fight according to those principles, which are the result of 
four years of experience in war.” 

The criticisms of the French Military Advisory Mission 
dealt partly with the handling of the First and Second 
divisions in the Battle of Soissons, in which they consti- 
tuted, with the dashing Moroccan division, the spearhead 





American staff. 

“For the operations 

south of Soissons, the Ist. 
and 2nd. Divisions were at 
the disposition of the 
French. The 2nd. Division was moved by 
motor busses from the region west of 
Chateau-Thierry to the region south of 
Soissons. This movement was exclusively 
controlled by the French staff. It is true 
that the delay which occurred in orders 
reaching the lower units was inexcusable. 
This delay must, however, be attributed 
first to the orders and counter orders re- 
ceived from the French, and second, to 
the inefficient work of the French staff 
officers who were charged with every 
detail of the movement of the 2nd. Divi- 
sion by motor bus. In this movement the 
French were overanxious that they should 
not overlook any American in the account 
to be rendered for transportation. To this 
end the busses were held up while French 
staff officers made an accurate check of 
the number of American troops. 
“5. Since the French High Commission 
has mentioned the action of our troops 
south of Soissons, it may be well to 
record here the fact that through the 
action of the French staff, certain Amer- 
ican ambulances ordered to join our 
troops were stopped by the French and 
were not allowed to execute their orders. 
The excuse offered by the French staff 
was that all necessary ambulances were 
ayailable from French sources and would 
be at the disposition of our troops. As a consequence of this 
action on the part of the French staff we were inexcusably 
hampered in caring for our wounded. 

“6. Many of the individual officers of the various 
French missions attached to our forces have been of the 
greatest possible value, and their criticism and assistance 
have, in fact, been indispensable. On the other hand, in- 
stances have occurred in which criticisms have been based 
upon such a distortion of facts as to cause the belief that 
some French authorities have been willing to go to any 
extreme in support of their ulterior motive of bringing 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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the good Harun himself I befriended a homeless vaga- 

bond, fed him and clothed him and dazzled ‘him with 
my wealth and kindness; but there must be some differ- 
ence between ancient Bagdad and Milo, Indiana. It 
didn’t work out just right. 

It was June, I remember, because I was at the station to 
meet Martha, who was coming home from Vassar. It was 
June; out along Madison Avenue the elms were green, 
and people were beginning to sit on their porches in the 
evenings, and honeysuckle was in bloom. June, 1912, it 
must have been, because that year I was president of the 
Live Wire Club and we put up that big electric sign at the 
station— Milo Offers More. 

No doubt you’ve seen it, passing through? It was new 
then, and that evening the station agent forgot to turn it on. 

I remember Martha kissed me, before the whole crowd, 
as calmly as if we were already married. It made me feel 
alittleblank; Idon’t knowwhy. Maybe 
I’d thought she’d be excited about it, or 
shy, or something; but she kissed her 
mother, and then me, and then Andy her 
demon brother, and three or four of the 
girls, and got into her mother’s car and 
drove off talking a mile a minute; and 
I stood there wishing something were dif- 
ferent; I don’t know what. Business was 
good, and Martha was lovely, and I was 
one of Milo’s rising young men; but it 
didn’t seem so very much to cheer about, 
after all. I suppose caliphs often feel 
that way. 

So I noticed that the sign wasn’t 
lighted, and you may believe I spoke 
about it. 

In those days people moved when 
Howard Pressley spoke. Far down the 
train the conductor was already wailing 
““Bo-o-o-oard!’’? when it blazed out, 
every bulb doing full duty. Having seen 
to this I was turning away, when I be- 
came aware of an entirely illegal passen- 
ger who sat on the blind platform of the 
baggage car, blinking and shrinking in 
the sudden glare of that splendid slogan. 

‘Well, greetings, Weary!’’ I said with 
my unfailing wit. 

The train moved. He relaxed and 
grinned. 

“Does it?’’ he murmured. 

“Does what what?” I inquired intel- 
ligently. 

“Offer more,” he said, waving a bland 
farewell. 

Yet not, alas, farewell. Jerry the sta- 
tion cop knew the unlawful uses of the 
blind-baggage platform; Jerry the lynx- 
eyed knew I was not given to conversing 
with empty space. Violently the hand of 
the law fell on the ankle of the trans- 
gressor. Violently they rolled across the 
concrete into the parking space, and 
for a minute you couldn’t see the taxicabs for the dust. 

The vagabond came out of it. Unfortunately I was in 
his way. “Oof!” said I, and “Whoa!” said Jerry; and 
the train departed. 

“Ho, hum,” sighed the vagabond. “Welcome to Milo, 
Gus!”’ 

I felt a little to blame. No, I will tell the truth: I had 
never seen a hobo in high laced boots and wide gray hat; 
he looked like a character out of a Wild West movie; he 
was grimy, but he was lean and broad-shouldered, and he 
had a jaw. 

Have I said that life seemed orderly and dull? I was 
diverted. 

“Gus,” I said, ‘you take the words out of my mouth! 
If we’d known you were coming we’d have furnished a 
softer cop for you to fall on.” 

Jerry was not amused; a hobo by the railroad’s brim a 
simple vagrant was to him. Said he vengefully, “‘Come 
along. Git goin’, Gus!” 

Selling real estate teaches you to think fast. I walked 
with them round the corner into the shadow; I spoke 
confidentially to Jerry and offered a certain soothing argu- 
ment, and Jerry kept on walking. 

Yes, ten dollars was all I thought I was going to pay for 
one Arabian Night’s entertainment, Indiana edition! 

‘“‘Here’s my car,” I said. “Hop in.” 

Now that I had my vagabond I didn’t know just what to 
do with him. Feed him, I supposed, and learn the sad 
story of his life. 

“Hungry?” I asked him. 


| WAS a caliph once. Yes, once in the very manner of 




















oe 


Her Clear Eyes Widened and Her Dainty Brows Went 
Up. She Had Thought, of Course, That I Came Alone 


His voice, a leisurely barytone with a sort of Western 
nasal quality, fitted his picturesque appearance, but his 
words were somewhat hackneyed. 

“‘Old-timer,”’ he said, ‘I take this mighty kind of you, 
but don’t get me wrong. I ain’t exactly a hobo.” 

“Of course not,’ I sighed. “I take it, though, you 
wouldn’t refuse a meal?” 

“T could eat a wolf,” he admitted, “raw. But if it’s all 
the same to you, let’s go somewhere and shell out a few 
cinders first. Mamma! That engine burns lots of coal.” 

He seemed to find a certain humor in his grimy dis- 
comfort; maybe he was some special kind of hobo, after 
all. I drove round to the side entrance of the Park Hotel, 
prudently avoiding the lobby, and smuggled him up to my 
rooms. 

“Gosh!” he murmured, gazing. 

Right there, I can see it now, was where I got the caliph 
feeling—princely, you know, all generous and noble. 
Through his eyes I saw the true magnificence of my own 
bachelor quarters; by pleasing. contrast I felt my own 
importance in the world. ‘“There’s the bathroom,”’ I told 
him. ‘Go as far as you like.” 

What is there about bathrooms that makes people sing? 
He hummed, this vagabond, disjointedly at first, sputtering 
and splashing; then you could follow an odd, foreign- 
sounding melody. It took hold of you; it made you some- 
how wistful; but I got to thinking about Martha, I don’t 
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know why, and forgot to listen. Martha, and long summer 
evenings at the country club, where she and I would slip 
away alone. Down the fifth fairway where it drifts into the 
woods, our feet falling silent and our voices hushed, through 
a vale drowned in shadow to a velvet knoll under the moon. 
Martha, and the lights and laughter sweetly remote across 
the stillness. A new hot longing thrilled me. I had not 
meant to go to her this evening; she would prefer to rest 
after her trip. And yet 

I looked at my watch. The bathroom door opened. 

“Say,” cried my vagabond, refreshed, “can I use a slug 
of this alcohol rub here on the shelf? This is the first time 
I been clean for a week, and I feel reckless.” 

He was naked, and, by Jove, he was a powerful speci- 
men! No wonder the burly Jerry had found him hard to 
hold. His shoulders were thick and round, with little 
bulging veins that showed not an ounce of fat; his flanks 
were spare and hard, and his skin as white as a baby’s. 

Thad thought he was dark, but that was 
only soot and sunburn. He was indeed a 
special kind of hobo. From a sooty bun- 
dle he fished clean if rumpled underclothes, 
and he had a razor too. 

“‘Old-timer,” he cried zestfully, “now 
this is some way for a white man to live! 
What do these diggings set you back—or 
do you own this dump?” 

That was his manner of speaking— 
crude; forceful, but crude. I was moved 
to maintain my status as a caliph. I 
mentioned, not too conservatively, the 
sum I surrendered monthly to the man- 
agement, and he whistled so respectfully 
that I was almost consoled for not owning 
the Park Hotel. ; 

I had a sudden pleasing fancy. I al- 
most laughed. “Wait a minute!” I said, 
getting up. “You’re about my size. 
Wonder if you could wear my shoes?” 

“Huh?” said he. 

“Hobnailed boots,” I explained tact- 
fully, ‘“‘while admirable for—er—general 
touring purposes, aren’t exactly appropri- 
ate for dining.” is tees 

He grinned. Even in his rumpled underclothes, 
I tell you, the fellow was picturesque, his white 
teeth showing boyishly in his lean brown face. 
“For a fact,” he observed, “I been missin’ 
meals right regular lately. Maybe it’s my boots.” 
Even as I opened my wardrobe door the idea 
grew on me. But I didn’t laugh. Casually, in the 
true manner of a caliph, I tossed him my dinner 
jacket and its accessories; reserving for myself, as 
was fitting, the superior formality of tailed coat 
and white tie. Now that was all in order, wasn’t it? 

Purple and fine linen, as I understand it, are part of a 

caliph’s stock in trade. Very properly, too, thestuds 

baffled him and the cut of the vest dazzled him. 

“Oh, mamma!” he murmured. “Jerry, Jerry, pinch 
me quick!” i. 

But I didn’t laugh. I was kindly, tactful. I skillfully 
adjusted his tie and turned to put the finishing touches on 
my own. 

Then quite suddenly it came to me that there was 
nothing much to laugh about. My face seemed more than 
usual—well, not fat, but roundish; and my brisk dignified 
carriage did make my—you know—my front stick out a 
little. I looked like what I was in those days, a prosperous 
young business man. But he! In my very own clothes, 
which fitted him badly enough, this fellow Hardy was 
distinguished. Yes, Hardy he said his name was; Gus 
Hardy. He had gone moody, pacing restlessly about the 
room; he carried his hands in his pockets and his wide 
shoulders loose; and his brown face, lighter across the 
forehead, gave him the look of one of those big-game 
hunters or explorers you see at banquets. I made mental 
note to wear a hat that summer, playing golf, so my fore- 
head would stay white that way. 

Yes, I perceived a difference between Bagdad and Milo, 
Indiana. In Bagdad everybody knows which is the caliph. 

“Where did you get that sunburn?” I asked him. 

He answered absently, gazing out the window, “Guate- 
mala, I reckon.” 

I give you my word I didn’t know where Guatemala was, 
only had a vague notion that it was one of those hot 
countries. And he laid no emphasis on it; rather he seemed 





lost in some somber train of thought; yet when he spoke 


that word he wrapped it in glamour. He didn’t, if you 
know what I mean, speak it in English at all. The syllables 
came clipped and liquid off his tongue, like the murmur of 
deep quiet water, and for a moment you saw a land far off 
and strange. 


eat 
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That, of course, was my cue to command him, “Now tell 
me the sad story of your life. Begin!” 

I led him to the dining room and planted him at a se- 
cluded table, and even then I couldn’t think of a graceful 
way to get at it—looking across rose-lighted linen at that 
brown face and gentlemanly shirt front. The New York- 
like elegance of the Park Hotel did not lend an atmosphere; 
all the modern caliphs I could recall seemed to have 
operated in quaint greasy chop houses and saloons. 

“Sorry I can’t offer you a drink,” I said. “Local op- 
tion, you know.” 

He nodded absently, gazing about the room. It was a 
little late for diners; there were only the Andersons, and 
the Naylors with an out-of-town guest, and a few travel- 
ing men. 

I tried again. ‘Pretty hot in Guatemala, eh?” 

“Hot enough on the coast. In the mountains, no.”’ 

“You were in the mountains?” 

“Quezaltenango. Railroading.” 

There it was again, the crisp liquid murmur of syllables 
that conjured up visions. ‘It doesn’t sound like a place 
where there’d be a railroad,’ I said. 

“There ain’t, yet. Never will be, maybe. We’re trying 
to find a way through.”’ 

And he seemed to think he had said it all. 

“Jungle?” I prompted. 

“Mountains. One of those places God forgot to finish— 
ten thousand feet up and no way to get down. The In- 
dians say He had a lot of land left over and just dumped it 
there.”’ 

“Oh!” I said. “Indians. Hostile?’ 

He grinned absently, making a negative gesture with 
one forefinger—he was always doing something with his 
hands. “Mayas,” he said, curling the word so quaintly 
that I had to ask him how it was spelled. 

“Oh,” I said, ‘‘ Mayas!”’ 

“Yeah. Ever see any of the Maya ruins? Quirigua, for 
instance?”’ 

He asked it simply, as if you might walk down the street 
any day and see Maya ruins. 

T repeated after him, ‘‘Keereegw4h?”’ as if searching my 
memory; but the flatness of my own syllables humbled me. 

“Old,” said Gus Hardy. “Old when the Spaniards 
came; old when Christ was born; nobody knows how old. 
Ball courts, two hundred feet between walls, where they 
played a game like basket ball. Platforms for sacrifice, 


where they cut men’s hearts 
out so their crops would grow. 
Palaces and temples—empty 
these two thousand years 
and more.” 

His eyes came back to 
mine, and I remember that 
they were intensely blue. 

“Makes you feel queer,’ 
he said. ‘Makes you feel 
like a man lived about a 
minute—like a fly. Here’s 
Quirigu4, a station on the 
white man’s railroad. A 
United Fruit farm, with 
switch engines shunting 
around, loading bananas for 
the States; and over here 
this place that was a city 
when Pilate washed his 
hands. Big sandstone pillars 
sticking up, carved all over— 
some kind of writing, they 
claim—and a Maya king at 
the top. With whiskers,” he 
said, and stopped, looking 
at me. 

“Flat faces and slant eyes. And whisk- 
ers; but no Maya, no Indian has a hair on 
his face to-day. Where did they come from, 
those fellows? Where did they go?” 

I could see the Naylors and the Andersons 
watching us, wondering, no doubt, why we 
wore evening clothes—while Gus Hardy won- 
dered what had happened when the world 
was young. 

“Stone temples around a court—standing there, still 
solid after twenty centuries of jungle rot. They didn’t 
know how to build an arch; they had to make the rooms 
little and the walls thicker at the top so a slab of stone 
would reach; but they had mortar that’s better than any 
we know. 

“And some of those slabs are granite—granite, half a ton 
to a slab, and no granite formation in a hundred miles! 
No trucks, no wheel roads; nothing but man power. How 
did they do it—and why?” 





He Looked Like a 
Character Out ofa 
Wild West Movie 


I doubt if I knew, even 
then, what we ate. With 
short crude strokes he wiped 
out for me the Central Amer- 
ica of O. Henry and Richard 
Harding Davis, its funny 
little republics and palms 
and revolutions; building in- 
stead a grim old empire, fixing 
me with the flame of imagi- 
nation on his brown face. 

“Makes you feel queer,” 
hesaid. ‘You go out through 
these banana groves, the light 
seeping sort of wet through 
those big flimsy leaves. Quiet, 
only a switch engine clanking 

‘somewhere, and the lazy 
whack of some nigger’s ma- 
chete. Quieter and quieter, 
the jungle choking you, and 
no sound but your horse’s 
hoofs squashing along the 
trail. And you come out on 
this place—this place where 
kings walked alive. Hot, you 


?f know, and still; so still you 

/ can hear the jungle growing to swal- 

low it again, creeping up under your 
Lif feet, crowding in, smothering you. 
PA Like something alive and wicked, 


waiting, eternally waiting to swallow the 
things men do. And you run into a big idol 
squatting in the brush, half frog, half tiger— 
grinning; and you hear aswitch engine whistle 
and you jump. I promise you, you jump.” 

His talk drifted. Chucho, Huehuetenango, Retalhuleu, 
I can remember yet the flavor of those names! Black 
beaches and the endless thunder of giant combers on the 
sand; steaming lowland, and plateaus in the sky where 
cloud seas flowed below you and the sun burned you 
through icy air. Distance and space and color, through 
which rode white men, laughing, conquering. The Mayas, 
survivors of an ancient race—you saw them trotting in 
from the hills on market day; the women with slant-eyed, 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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HE morning sun was slanting into the - WOK 
| courtyard of the house where the hanum, DD) W JP 


the one wife of Ferid Bey, sat yet at 
breakfast, when the bey himself came striding 
forth from his quarters 
with a musical tinkle of 
spurs. 

The hanum, lolling in her 
chair beside the little table 
that bore her coffee and 
rolls under an awning of 
vines, lifted large heavy- 
lidded eyes and smiled at 
him languorously. 

““Good morning, my 
dear,” she said in French. 

The bey smiled back and 
came across the courtyard 
towards her to take her 
long limp hand and bend 
above it. From doorways 
here and there faces peeped 
forth,swarthy,fez-crowned, 
viewing as with awe this 
strange and incomprehen- 
sible ritual of morning 
greeting. 

““You are well, I hope,” 
said the bey, and took a 
seat close to her. “‘I will 
ask you for a cup of coffee 
before I go on my busi- 
ness—on our business. Ah, 
there is no cup!”’ 

He, too, spoke in French, 
but when he summoned a 
servant he neither rang nor 
called. He clapped his 
hands sharply. There came 
shuffling forth from the ev, 
the body of the house, an 
individual in a long dull- 
blue gown who bowed 
stiffly, averting his eyes 
from the hanum’s unveiled 
face. Tohimthe bey, with- 
out turning, threw an 
order as curt as a curse, in 
Turkish. 

“There will be no diffi- 
culty, youthink, about that 
business?’’ queried the 
hanum in her slow and 
creamy—there is no other 
word for that throaty con- 
tralto of the speaking 
voice—tones. “It would 
be terrible if this year we 
could not get to Bukharest. 
I am withering away in this 
place. Sometimes I wish we 
could emigrate altogether, 
like the peasants.” 

The bey smiled, for truly she had no look of one who 
withers away. The daughter of the pasha of Adrianople 
and a purchased Georgian beauty, she showed in face and 
figure the best of both strains—the intemperate-blooded 
Turk and the specially bred sex-specialized Caucasian. 
She was tall and large in the frame, with a face of a perfect 
oval and the hue of marble that has ripened in the cen- 
turies; her every expression and attitude were mere 
different phases of graceful and languorous repose. She 
was dressed now tn a white muslin frock with blue ribbons; 
her arms, long and smooth, and her neck, were bare. 
Her night-black hair was coiled low on her brow; and no 
veil hid her beauty. 

“You cannot be allowed to wither, my dear,’’ answered 
the bey. “And it is not only that; we need money for 
other things, besides our visit to Bukharest. We need it in 
every direction. But I do not think there will be a great 
difficulty. I shall go to the Jew.” 

“Ah! Not to—the bank?” 

The blue-gowned servitor, still careful not to rest his 
eyes upon the countenance of the hanum, returned with 
the cup and presented it. He arrived at the precise instant 
necessary to save the bey from an outward and visible 
wince at his wife’s mention of the bank. He filled his cup 
and sat back to sip it. 

“My dear,” he said, “the bank! If it were not for your 
honored father, the pasha, and, perhaps, for my own 
official standing, the bank would have swallowed us whole 
long ago. These Germans—you know what they are!” 
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vi The Bey Came Across the Courtyard to Take 
Her Long Limp Hand and Bend Above It 


He made a little grimace of disgust and contempt, such 
as a millionaire might use towards a man of letters. His 
wife watched him with great, lustrous, unwinking eyes. He 
was not more than thirty, a tall, beautifully built young 
man, with a hard gay face of faultless regularity. A smear 
of black mustache was brilliantined to perfection under 
the slight hook of his nose; his wide mouth, with its full 
underlip, was sensuous, sophisticated and cruel. He was 
recognizable at a glance as an item in that social scum 
which breaks in poison bubbles to the surface of that cess- 
pool swirl of races which is Constantinople; gratifying 
Orient appetites with vices of the Occident; wearing a fez 
for social convenience and drinking wine for his stomach’s 
sake. 

He wore the fez now; for the rest he was cap-a-pie in 
riding clothes that would have passed muster on Rotten 
Row or in the Bois de Boulogne—cord breeches, black 
boots, silver spurs, and everything handsome about him. 
It was the pose of himself and his wife, to themselves 
as to the world at large, that they had put the customs 
and prejudices of their own people and religion behind 
them. 

Fathma, the hanum, dressed from a Viennese fashion 
magazine; Ferid Bey modeled himself on the foreign 
officers and attachés he saw in Constantinople. Paris 
being out of their reach, they went once a year for a 
month of dissipation at Bukharest, where one may make a 
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beast of oneself in good company. And they 
spent money; they strewed it abroad like 
water; and when money came to an end they 
borrowed. The hanum was thoughtful. “But 
the Jew?” she objected. 
“We owe him already 
much. Will he 72 

The bey laid down his 
coffee cup and rose. He 
gave her his wide, light- 
lipped smile, the same smile 
he had carried with him 
through Armenia to Trebi- 
zond and back, what time 
his nickname was The 
Friend of the Vultures. 

“T think he will,” he said 
very deliberately. ‘And 
now I must go.”’ 

“T will see you off,” she 
replied, and stood up. 

They went together 
through the deep-arched 
gateway in the wall and 
passed through it to the 
road without, where against 
a clump of tangled fig trees 
a ragged groom squatted, 
holding the bridle of the 
bey’s stallion. He sprang 
upright at their appearance 
and made a reverence. 

The bey did not notice 
him by so much asa glance. 
With his wife’s hand on his 
arm he stopped and looked 
around him, a frown that 
was not all of thought gath- 
ering on his brow. Beside 
him his wife stopped, too, 
unquestioning and passive, 
trying to follow his eyes 
and see whatever it was 
that he saw. To her all was 
as usual. Before them, 
across the shining waters 
of the Maritza and the 
farther stream of the 
Tundja, rose the walls and 
roofs of Edirne, which 
Westerners call Adrianople, 
swelling with domes and 
spiked likea porcupine with 
a bristle ofslender minarets. 
Behind them was the old 
Turkish house, flat roofed, 
its walls crowned with high- 
arched red tiles. The 
Rhodope Mountains 
showed in the sunlight like 
bulks of dull sapphire; the 
waters trickled, the leaves 
rustled; no more, 

“T hate it!” said the bey suddenly. “But it is the only 
home we have. If we lost it ”” He stopped, biting on 
his lip. F ; 

“Lost it?’’ echoed Fathma. 

He logked down at her. She raised her great eyes to 
him, and for a space of seconds they remained staring at 
one another. His was the gaze of an avid animal; hers of 
the willing prey. In full sight of the wondering and dis- 
mayed horse boy he caught her to him and kissed her on 
the fulllips. He let her go with a little self-conscious laugh 
and beckoned the boy to lead the stallion over to him. 

“And now, really, I must go to my Jew,” he said. 

The boy held the stirrup and he swung himself into the 
saddle handsomely. The stallion pawed and fidgeted 
coquettishly, long black mane and sweeping Arab tail 
aswish. Ferid Bey looked down upon the wife of his bosom. 

“T ride against our enemies,” he said. “I go as your 
knight!” 

She smiled, not in mirth, but because he was smiling; 
and stood yet a while to watch him as he cantered towards ,. 
the bridge that leads over the river and into the maze of 
the old city. Then she turned and lounged back to her long 
chair in the courtyard for her usual morning’s occupa- 
tion—manicuring her nails and studying fortnight-old 
copies of Paris and Vienna fashion plates. 

Ferid Bey pulled the black stallion to a walk as he 
passed through the cemeteries which stand about the en- 
trance to the city, and headed him towards that stenchful 
tangle of alleys and densely inhabited plague holes which 
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is known as the Kalé Quarter. About him, as he rode, life 
seethed like water in a caldron, like a broken ant hill, 
like maggots in carrion. In the alley by which he went, 
moving over the heads of the throng which jostled and 
pressed aside to give his magnificence free passage, like an 
indifferent angel passing over a ruined world, every house 
was ashop. At the roots of it were caverns, within which 
squatted merchants—a Jew, a Greek, an Armenian, rarely 
a Turk; their dark faces looked out from their holes 
impassively at this fair specimen of the common enemy. 
It was like riding between the cages of a menagerie of 
daunted but untamable beasts. 

It was at one of these shops that he pulled the stallion 
to a halt and bent forward above the animal’s neck to peer 
under the low brow of the place. The alley was itself a 
place of day-long shadow; the shop at first glance was dark 
as the pit. But at the bey’s brusque call someone stirred 
within it; a piece of the general blackness moved forward, 
and there came forward to Ferid’s eyes the tall bent figure 
of Izak ben Ibrahim, the rich man. 

There was a black skullcap on his head; his black gown 
enveloped him from his neck to his feet. Upon the bosom 
of it his great gray beard, matted with dirt, made him, as it 
were, a breastplate. . His forehead rose in a noble arch from 
his heavy white brows, under which the eyes were still as 
sheltered pools; a splendid curve of nose swept down to 
bisect the drooping mustache that hid the mouth one 
knew to be strong and humorous. Altogether a splendid, 
formidable and tragic figure; the bey leaned aside and 
spat as it came into his view. The old Jew spread out long 
thin hands and bowed his reverend head between them in 
humble salutation. 

“Come nearer !”’ ordered Ferid Bey, in Turkish. “I have 
something to say to you.” 

Izak ben Ibrahim moved near to the stallion’s shoulder. 
Ferid Bey looked at the old face contemplatively for some 
moments from under gathered brows. 


“T shall need some more money,’ he said suddenly. 
“At once,” he added. 

The old man made no answer for an instant, and then 
not in words. Not even by gesture; it was conveyed by a 
subtle but unmistakable alteration in the whole poise and 
manner of the man. What had been a proud and stately 
humility in him, a surrender to the accepted forms of 
deference and servility, became suddenly a slack and non- 
resistant helplessness, like the attitude of a scolded dog 
that rolls over and submits. A thousand spoken no’s 
could not have made his refusal clearer. 

Ferid Bey’s face darkened. ‘What do you mean?” he 
demanded. “Are you playing with me? You will bring it 
to-night, within two hours of sunset, to my house. You 
hear? The same sum as last time!” 

This time Izak ben Ibrahim spoke. ‘Excellency, I can 
lend nothing; I have nothing to lend.” 

“e Oh?’’ 

“Tt is truth, Excellency. I have nothing.” The old 
man’s words rang sincere. ‘My daughter’s chozan, her 
betrothed, has come back from America. He was the son 
of a jeweler in this city; and now that my daughter is to 
be married I have given them my business for a dowry.” 

He shrugged the Jewish shrug of deprecation, shoulders 
humped to his ears, palms outspread. “I am an old man, 
Excellency; so I gave them the business. And’’—he 
looked up; if he smiled his beard hid it—“and the debts,” 
he added. 

“You dog!” said Ferid Bey, almost. mechanically. But 
he was thinking—thinking hard. “I must havea talk with 
the pasha about you, Izak. We have left you alone too 
long. But in the meantime, where is this Jew from 
America?”’ 

A voice in the darkness of the shop answered briskly, 
“He is here!’ 

There was a sound of movement, and a second figure 
came forth to the light of the alley. Ferid Bey stared at it. 


It showed as the remains of a young man, a face miserably 
thin, an empty sleeve, a leg that dragged uselessly. It was 
dressed in worn khaki breeches and leggings and a thin 
alpaca jacket. On its head was a dreadful old bowler hat. 

The newcomer paused in the doorway and took calm 
stock of Ferid Bey, sitting aloft upon his black stallion. 
He neither saluted nor bowed. The bey, according to cus- 
tom, leaned aside and spat at sight of him; the broken 
youth in the doorway bent forward and spat likewise. 

“What is your name?” demanded Ferid Bey. 

“Jacobs,” was the answer. ‘‘What’s yours?” 

He spoke, of course, Turkish; but somehow by his tone 
and manner and by his choice of words he managed to 
make that prolix tongue serve the uses of crispness, even 
of slang. 

Ferid Bey restrained himself. His need for money was 
vital. 

“Tt will pay you to learn quickly who I am,” he said, 
through his teeth. “Tell him!’’ he spat at Izak ben 
Ibrahim. 

The old Jew spoke to the other in a low tone. The 
younger man nodded. 

“Yes,” he said aloud. “You are right. It will pay me 
to know you and where to find you.” 

He hobbled forth as he spoke, and seated himself on the 
low edge of the open shop front. With his one arm he 
lifted his crippled leg to cross the other. 

“I’m starting in to collect the outstanding loans,” he 
said calmly. ‘I’m beginning with you. You’ve had over 
two hundred and fifty thousand piasters of our money, and 
you’ve paid nothing—not even a single para. And now you 
want more!” 

The pasha on his divan could not have been more at his 
ease, more assured and self-secure. A cold shiver ran up 
Ferid Bey’s back. And this was a Jew—a Jew! He sat 
still in a mere trance of amaze. 

(Continued on Page 104) 





“Come Nearer!’ Ordered Ferid Bey. “I Have Something to Say to You” 
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FOREWORD: 
Every state in the 
Union now has or is 
organizing a depart- 
ment of highways; 
never before has 
road building been 
undertaken on so 
largeascale. Owing 
to the enormous 
sums being spent by 
the states and the 
Federal Govern- 
ment for highways 
the honest building 
of roads affects di- 
rectly every tax- 
payerin the country. 

What follows is 
not intended as an 
arraignment of any 
one political party. 
This article is writ- 
ten to show the po-- 
litical evils affecting 
highways that pre- 
vail in my ownstate, 
in the hope that 
should similar condi- 
tions exist in other 
states what is here 
said may prove of 
some public benefit. 


two months in 

the hospital of 
a military camp, slowly pulling myself together, when word 
came from a man whom I barely knew that the governor 
of my state wished to see me. 

One year before, I had been an engineer officer in 
France. After the armistice I had marched south from 
Sedan, only to hear, at the end of 126 rain-drenched, 
heart-breaking miles, that I must return to the States; 
for somewhere along that march I had picked up an un- 
comfortable temperature and a never-ending cough. In 
those tense November days of 1918, just before the end, 
someone had mentioned the election in my state, but when 
this summons came from the governor I could not even 
recall his name. Why he should wish to see me was a 
mystery. 

Mysteries being interesting, I secured leave from the 
hospital and searched out the governor’s rooms in the 
building where he gave audience to the people of our 
largest city. The anteroom was crowded; there was the 
smooth, bleached-faced politician; the impatient business 
man, anxious for the passage of some bill, was there; there 
also waited the poor sad-eyed women, eager to learn the 
chances of having husband or son released from prison. 

I moved through the crowd to an inner door. Imme- 
diately I had my first surprise. I was expected and could 
go at once into the private office. As I entered the gov- 
ernor was bidding a group of men good-by. He turned, 
gave my hand a firm grip, and without smiling his eyes 
traveled from the top of my head to the soles of my hob- 
nailed boots. 

“Sit down. You are Major Gray?’ From years of 
campaign speaking in the open his voice had become worn 
to harshness, but beneath the rasp is a note hard to 
describe. If any two words can cover all that his voice 
conveys, they are “positive”? and “sincere.” “You've 
been recommended to me as an engineer who knows his 
business. I’ve got a job for you.” 


I HAD been for 


What the Governor Wanted Me For 


] ASKED myself what political job a governor could give 
to one as far from being a politician as is possible, and 
made a snap decision to reject his offer. 

“I’m looking for a highway commissioner,” he con- 
tinued. 

I gasped. In our state one of the most sought-for posi- 
tions within the gift of the governor is that of highway 
commissioner. 

When I had caught my breath I answered: ‘‘You’ve 
made a mistake, governor; you're looking for some other 
Gray. I’m not your man.” 

“Why?” He shot the word at me. 

“Because I’m no politician.” 

“Who said I wanted a politician?” he said sharply. 
Then his face was lighted by a smile. “Don’t you know 
that if I wanted a politician I could get a thousand by just 
holding up one finger? I’ve been dodging politicians for 
weeks; I’m looking for a road builder.” 

“But, governor, I know and care so little about politics 
that I don’t even know whether your term of office is for 
two years or four.” 

This deplorable ignorance surprised him. ‘“‘ You belong 
to the Poverty Party, don’t you?” he asked. 
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“Yes, but I have sometimes voted for Property men 
when I thought them the better candidates.” 

“Well, that’s only a little crime; and I know you can 
build roads; you’ll do.”’ He said this, his clear eyes fixing 
mine, as if the matter were settled. 

“No, governor,” I persisted; ‘‘it’s out of the question. 
I wouldn’t know how to make the right political appoint- 
ments.” : 

He laid his hand on my knee. “Politics again! It’s 
politics, major, that’s keeping our highway department in 
the mud. I would hate to believe that in the party which 
has made me governor of this state we haven’t enough 
talent to supply your assistants, but if you accept this 
appointment I have just two instructions to give: Build 
for the state the best possible roads, and rid the depart- 
ment of peanut politics. I promise you a free hand; you 
can appoint any man you think will best serve the state.” 

His eyes so plainly showed the truth behind his words 
that I was astonished. To appreciate my surprise an ex- 
planation is necessary. 


A Blow to the Politicians 


HERE is in our state a political machine of which I had 

vhheard only hard words. There are thousands of people 
who believe it in closer league with the devil than is his 
chief coal heaver. The mere mention of the name chills 
the spines of thousands of honest citizens. The one thing 
I knew about our governor was that he stood high in this 
organization, and tomy shame I record that this knowledge 
made me suspicious of one whom I now know to be the 
most directly honest man with whom I have ever been 
associated. 

We discussed the appointment a few minutes longer. 

“Think it over, major, and give me your answer Mon- 
day.’’ Suddenly all harshness left the governor’s voice, 
his face grew sad. “There’s a poor woman outside whose 
son is condemned to death. I must talk to her now.” 

I left the governor, profoundly impressed by his vivid 
personality, but as to accepting the appointment I held 
grave doubts. I sought out a friend whom I knew to be 
politically wise. 

“Commissioner of highways!’’ he cried. ‘‘Why, man, 
you didn’t listen right.” 

I assured him that I had. He sounded a long-drawn 
whistle and drummed on his desk. 

“Well,” I demanded, “‘is this thing on the level?” 

He turned on me quickly. ‘‘ You can bank on anything 
the governor says. But in offering you this job, undoubt- 
edly against the wishes of the party leaders, he’s done a 
bigger thing than you can realize.” 

“Well, shall I take it?” 

“Tt’s a tough job to handle.” » 

“Yes,’’ Lanswered; “he told me frankly that it was the 
hardest one in the state.” 

“And that you could fill jobs without political inter- 
ference? Well, the governor will try to keep that promise, 
but, strong as he is, it can’t be done. As for your accepting, 
I just can’t advise you one way or the other. I’m too 
surprised.” 

Upon returning to the hospital I spoke of the matter to 
the officer in charge. 
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“For your own 
sake,’’ he told me, 
“T ought to keep 
you here. You're 
running into more 
trouble than you 
ever saw in the Ar- 
gonne. Boche gas 
maims a fellow 
physically, politi- 
cal gas eats away 
his good name.” 

That night a 
friend of the gov- 
ernor called me on 
the phone and 
asked if I had 
made my decision. 

“T have,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘and 
please thank the 
governor for the 
honor he has done 
me.” 

It is pleasant to 
record that the 
press praised the 
governor for giv- 
ing the place to a 
practical road 
builder. Even many of the Property papers commended 
his action. He had created, or rather broken, a precedent. 
Heretofore this highly technical department had been in- 
trusted usually to a lawyer, always to a politician. Since 
the law was enacted making it a single-headed commission 
I am the first and only engineer who has been commis- 
sioner. I was told later of the astonishment my appoint- 
ment caused at the capitol. 

“Gray!” the lawmakers gasped. 
Gray?” 

My name was given the Senate early in March; it was 
not until the middle of April that my appointment was 
confirmed. This unnecessary delay was the first political 
trick practiced upon my administration. My name had 
been referred to the Senate Finance Committee, where, in 
the keeping of those zealous guardians of the state, it was 
securely held. Although my predecessor had overserved 
his term by two months, and for five months had known 
that he would not be reappointed, it was explained that 
he needed time to clear out his desk. The truth is, that 
confirmation was delayed in order to give a Property 
commissioner time to advertise and get under way cer- 
tain roads much desired by deserving men of his party. 

One of these lay in a county near the capital city. Dis- 
regarding the fact that in another part of the county there 
was a road sorely needed by a large community of farmers, 
my predecessor advertised a highway to cost $43,000 a 
mile, that began at the city line, ran through an unin- 
habited section, between and, paralleling two already 
improved roads. But this favored road—in no way con- 
nected with the state system—led to some property in 
which a senator was said to be interested, and who, 
strangely, was a member of that finance committee. 
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“Who the deuce is 


Political Methods in Practice 


HE second road was an equally vicious example of po- 

litical favor. Built in a sparsely inhabited rural county, 
it passes two, possibly three cottages, and serves a ridicu- 
lously small amount of traffic. But it aided an important 
assemblyman to reach more comfortably his hunting lodge 
in the mountains. You can readily grasp the neatness of 
this arrangement. Useful men—to the Property Party— 
in both Senate and Assembly were taken care of; the 
farmer and the farmer’s crops could afford to wait; and it 
cost the state to please two deserving Property politicians 
the insignificant sum of $121,217. 

This kind of thing has been practiced so long and so 
openly in our state—and perhaps in yours—that by now it 
is considered legitimate. The senator for whom this road 
was built would be surprised—yes, shocked—if it were said 
that his use here of political influence had been dishonest. 
He is looked upon by his neighbors as a monument, 
standing for all that is wise and righteous. As for the 
assemblyman—well, he, too, would be shocked. ‘Yes,’ 
he would tell you, ‘‘the state needed that road badly.” In 
his home town he talks loudly of red-blooded Americans, 
and on Sundays he goes to church. 

I saw the governor for the second time on April fifth. 
He asked me to be in the capital city by the eighth, as he 
expected the Senate’s confirmation on that date. He spoke 
of the importance of securing an efficient secretary. 
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“As I told you,” he said, “you are to make your own 
appointments, but I know one man for that job who could 
help you with the political end.” 

I am striving to write a true account of the experiences 
of a nonpolitical holder of a political office; I must then 
tell not half but all the truth. With a prayer for forgive- 
ness, therefore, I write that in spite of the impression this 
man had made on me I still held some lingering doubts. 
Remember, please, that I had seen him but once. 

“What kind of a ward-heeler is he going to name?” 
I asked myself. 

“He’s a young man from upstate,” the governor con- 
tinued. “I believe you’ll like him; anyway, look him 
over. His name is Roy Field.” 

Looking backward it now seems absurd that I should 
have felt such relief at hearing that name. Here was no 
ward-heeler. Field was known to be as square as a die. 

When I left the governor I was conscious of a feeling 
of security, of absolute trust in every word he had spoken. 
And here let me say that never have I left him after any 
one of our many interviews that I did not experience the 
same reaction. It was always as if I had been given some- 
thing that I did not have before—added trust, a new 
enthusiasm to strive harder to do my work efficiently. 
I am not a young man; I am no hero worshiper, but I 
thank the fates that I can still be glad on the rare occa- 
sions when I meet a really big man. 


An Ax-Grinding Reception Committee 


M* SIGNATURE was not dry on the hotel register in 
the capital city when things began to happen. They 
must have been camped in the lobby awaiting my arrival. 
Agents for bonding companies, white-faced, stout gentlemen 
with friends—good party men, all—who needed jobs; 
truck salesmen; steam-roller men; road-scraper men; all 
these and more eagerly grasped my hand, smiled delight- 
edly at the mere sight of me, and pulled me from this side 
to that to whisper in my amazed ears. 

Confused, dazed, I fled to my room, where, behind 
locked doors, I stayed until morning. But they were a 
patient crew; I found them, their ranks swelled, awaiting 
my appearance at breakfast, and one persistent, sticky, 
asphalt salesman walked with me clear to the doer of the 
governor’s private office. 

Behind that barrier I found peace. The governor’s sec- 
retary and his assistant greeted me cordially, but neither 
could hide his interest in the strange innocent their chief 
had named for the big job. The governor was working 
at the mansion and would be a few minutes late. While 
waiting I read the announcement of my arrival in the 
local papers. It was given half-column, front-page space, 
but what depressed me more than I can tell was the gist 
of these notices. It can all be summed up in the single 
baneful word, ‘“‘patronage.’’ Literally, in those sheets 
there was not one word of my ability or lack of it as an 
engineer, no question of what kind of roads would be 
built, no hope expressed that I might build good roads; 
instead, each paper had used some five hundred words 
to tell what juicy plums lay hidden in my Christmas 
pie. Gleefully they recorded how many fat jobs I had to fill, 
ending with the grand patronage total I could distribute. 

Patronage! I hated the word then, I loathe it to-day! 

Then, when my spirits had struck bottom, the door 
opened with a bang and a brisk young man came into the 
room on springs. He was well built, well dressed, and 
every inch of his rather short figure was alive; his eyes 
danced. To each of the secretaries he spoke some quick 
word that brought alaugh. Humor, action, ability showed 
in every curve of this young man’s stocky frame. 

“Now, why the 
devil,” I growled, 
“can’t that fellow 
Field be like this 
man? I’llbet he’ll 
show up soft, fat, 
stolid, and all the 
rest of it.’ 

The governor’s 
secretary spoke in 
lower tones to the 
newcomer. IJ was 
sitting behind my 
spread paper, too 
uneasy to read. 

“No, you don’t 
say!’’ answered 
the stranger 
crisply. ‘‘ Well, 
not too bad, from 
what I can see. 
Lead me, George; 
lead me gently.” 

The secretary 
came toward me, 
the stranger, smil- 
ing broadly, at his 
side. 





“Commisgioner’’—I quailed at the new title—“this is 
an old friend of mine. He comes from my home town.” 
He paused and I held my breath. “Let me introduce Mr. 
Field.” 

I grasped the outstretched hand. “Not Mr. Roy Field.” 

“Guilty, and entirely without an alibi!’”’ Field nodded 
his round head rapidly before saying as if proclaiming a 
miracle: “So you’re the new commissioner!” 

“And you’re the new secretary! There’s no discussion 
about that, Mr. Field, you’re simply it.” 

We were still talking when the governor came in. After 
telling me that my appointment had at last been ratified 
he bade Field steer me through the formidable task of 
taking over the department. Then he turned to the huge 
pile of letters on his desk with “Now go to it.” 

That one short sentence was all he considered necessary 
to his commissioner of highways. Not a word did he say, 
then or later, in favor of this road or that; no lengthy 
instructions to give as to what I should or should not do, 
and no mention was made of those appointments, seem- 
ingly so vital to the newspapers. 

Surely a good beginning! 

No sooner had I taken the oath of office than I found 
before me one of the most distasteful duties it was ever my 
bad luck to face. 

“Come on, commissioner,” Field said lightly, “now 
we'll go to the department and fire that bunch of earnest 
Property workers.” 

“Fire them! Don’t you suppose they have vacated 
already?” 

A smile spread across Field’s cheerful face. “Vacated? 
Each one of those deserving Propertists is sitting glued 
to his little chair; they’ll get their name on to-day’s pay 
roll if it costs them the seats of their trousers.” 

I had of course expected that my predecessor would 
remain to turn over the office, but I had thought that his 
personal appointees would have left before my arrival. 
When, embarrassed by the prospect of the wholesale dis- 
missals before me, I entered the department, I learned 
that all were present and accounted for; there wasn’t a 
single A. W. O. L. in the building. 


Rewards and Punishments 


FASTER an hour’s talk with my predecessor, during which 
he was generous with advice, I was finally left in charge. 
Field at once stuck his grinning head through the door. 

“Well, commissioner, I hope you haven’t forgotten any 
of the wisdom he passed on. Each word, you know, was a 
pearl.” 

I swore roundly. “My right ear’s gone lame!” 

Our highway department is a huge machine, but not 
too large for the great work it is doing. To accomplish 
its work the department has a personnel of engineers, in- 
spectors, clerks, in all about a thousand employes. In 
addition there were the patrolmen. During the twenty 
months I held office the department spent and obligated 
for contracts the tidy sum of $41,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money. Do you gasp at the patronage possibilities? Huge 
as is this sum it does not cover all the patronage. 

One frank member of the Property Party, when I had 
been asked by a new governor to resign, explained it to 
me in this wise: ‘You see, we’ve got to get control of your 
department. The salaries you pay strengthen us, of course, 
for they will all now go to our party men; but, after all, 
salaries satisfy only individuals; it’s building roads that 
counts. By building a road here or refusing to build one 
there we can please or discipline whole communities at 
one shot.”’ 

To manage efficiently an intricate business of this size, 
one hedged about by every conceivable political complica- 
tion, is no job for an infant. 





From the moment my appointment appeared in the 
papers, requests for jobs began to pour in. There were but 
two classes of applicants—the young engineer just out of 
college and the old engineer out of a job. I soon realized 
that the successful engineer of from thirty-five to forty- 
five years, especially those belonging to the Poverty 
Party, could not be persuaded to consider a political job. 

It is a popular sport to criticize public appointments; if 
other department heads have one-half the trouble I ex- 
perienced in securing first-class men they do not deserve 
your criticism. There is no sound reason why the man 
successful in private enterprises, assured of steady employ- 
ment, should give up such a position for a temporary 
public office, where the only thing he may definitely count 
upon is vicious abuse from the opposite party and the 
partisan press. 

The first employe I saw, after taking office, was the 
auditor. I had thought it necessary to appoint some 
friend of long standing to this position, but one look into 
Stephen Gillett’s face determined me to make no change. 
Gillett is a $25,000 a year man, who from sheer love of his 
work filled the position for the inadequate $5000 that the 
state then paid. 


Bucking the Political System 


M* NEXT appointments caused surprise throughout 
the department and a good part of the state. Ifound 
the private secretary of my predecessor to be a young man 
who, during the four years he had served that loquacious 


_ gentleman, had acquired experience valuable to the depart- 


ment. I reappointed not only this man but the young 
woman who had acted as the former commissioner’s con- 
fidential stenographer. Before the day had passed a 
politician, locally prominent, galloped into my office. 

“What are you doing?” he exclaimed. “Do you want 
to disrupt our entire party?” 

With difficulty I retained my patience. “These people 
have knowledge it would take a year for new employes 
to gain,’ I said. 

“I don’t care about that. Why, commissioner, the 
Property Party wouldn’t keep a scrubwoman who was a 
Povertist! For the good of the party you’ve got to fire 
those people and appoint Povertists.”’ 

“For the good of the state they shall stay. I’m running 
this department for all the taxpayers, not for any party,” 
I answered. 

He left, boiling, and marched straight to the governor. 

After listening to his complaint the governor asked him 
to return the next day. When he did so he found other 
Poverty leaders assembled. 

The governor, as quoted to me, said to them:: “‘Gentle- 
men, I have requested you to meet here to-day in order 
that I might ask you to keep your hands off the highway 
department and let that man Gray alone. During my 
administration I want the highways managed for the best 
interests of all the people.’ 

It is quite impossible to convey to the average citizen, 
unacquainted with politics, what amazement this caused. 
After that interview a Poverty leader in one of the largest 
cities did not speak to our governor for three months. 

When, after three days in office, I had found no suitable 
man to fill one of the most important positions I had to 
offer I appealed to the governor. 

“Bob,” he called to a clerk, “bring in that highway file.” 

Bob returned with a file two inches thick, holding not 
less than a hundred letters. 

“Are all those recommendations?”’ I asked, amazed. 

“They are the selected ones; we’ve thrown out as 
many more,” the governor answered smilingly. 

Aish eran 
through theletters 
my amazement 
grew. Some had 
been written by 
the biggest men in 
the state, yet the 
governor had 
never before men- 
tioned the letters, 
the writers or the 
candidates so ar- 
dently recommen- 
ded. We went 
through that great 
stack of letters 
carefully, but 
none, we thought, 
named a man fit- 
ted for the work. 
During the read- 
ing the governor 
vetoed several 
candidates from 
personal knowl- 
edge; not one did 

(Continued on 

Page 57) 
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RRIVING at Cleveland in midafternoon, Parrish 
uN went to a hotel, and after a brief pause there took 
a taxicab and, giving the driver Alice’s address, 
set forth into the unknown. After passing through a busy 
district of large retail 
shops and theaters, in 
which it seemed to Parrish 
people dashed across the 
streets with little regard 
for regular crossings, they 
came to an “auto row” 
made up of two and three 
story buildings of brick 
and tile, with here and 
there a mansion of an 
earlier day rearing its 
smoke-begrimed bulk in 
futile defiance of the out- 
ward march of trade; then 
more old houses, ugly and 
massive, some of them 
well kept, telling of 
wealthy families still hold- 
ing on, others turned into 
dressmakers’ establish- 
ments, art shops and room- 
ing houses. A few minutes 
farther out, at a trolley 
crossing, was a thriving 
center—asmall city within 
a large one—with banks, 
stores, and yellow taxis 
clustered around a railroad 
station; and after perhaps 
ten minutes more, during 
which the cab traversed a 
section where apartment 
houses and business build- 
ings waged about equal 
warfare with old homes, 
another secondary busi- 
ness center, with its cross- 
town trolley line, banks, 
motion-picture theaters 
and shops. Then a parked 
circle with a bronze statue 
and a little lake behind it, 
a boulevard winding amid 
trees and shrubbery, and 
presently, after a long and 
rather steep ascent, fine 
heights, on which stood 
large residences in spacious 
grounds, with here and 
there an apartment build- 
ing sharply breaking the 
skyline. More winding 
along a parked way: this 
one double, with street 
cars running down the 
middle and new houses 
built or building at either 
side; and at last, after what 
was beginning to seem to 
Parrisha very long driveal- 
though his watch told him 
they had been little more 
than half an hour en route, 
a right-angle turn into 
an intersecting highway 
which astreet corner sign told him was Willowbrook Avenue. 
It was the kind of street he had, from Alice’s descrip- 
tions, expected it would be: flanked by lots, not very 
large, and modest modern homes. One or two of the larg- 
est houses might, he thought, have cost as much as eight- 
een or twenty thousand dollars, while the least of them 
must have cost twelve thousand. The shrubs and trees 
in the yards were young, and on such residences as were 
embellished with vines the loftiest shoots did not reach 
more than half way to the eaves, though there could be no 
doubt that, like the owners of the houses, they were year 
by year progressing upward in the world. Inexpensive 
cars stood in front of several of the houses, and between 
many of them were little drives made of twin strips of 
cement, leading back to small garages. 

Here and there children were at play with their sleds, 
laughing and shouting as they made the most of the thin 
coat of snow that lay upon the ground, and from the sizes 
of the children Parrish gathered an impression that the 
fathers and mothers of this neighborhood were young. 

The house before which the taxi stopped was of stucco 
and brown-stained timber, low and substantial, somewhat 
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Her as a Beautiful Woman 


in the style of a California bungalow, although there were 
upper windows, indicating a second story tucked away 
beneath the long slope of the roof. 

A little boy and girl near the house stopped playing and 
advanced a few steps to inspect Parrish as he alighted 
from the taxi. 

Passing up the walk he smiled at them, but their big blue 
eyes remained solemn. 

“How do you do, Georgie? How do you do, Alice?” he 
said, with a mischievous desire to astonish them. 

They did not reply, but continued to follow him with 
their eyes. The only sign of their having heard him was 
given by little Alice, who quickly reached up and placed 
her small red-mittened hand in her brother’s. 

Parrish ascended the steps, crossed the wide porch and 
rang the bell. Then, turning, he looked back at the little 
pair. They were still staring at him, but now Georgie, 
taking courage from the safe distance intervening between 
him and the strange gentleman, became vocal. 

Nodding his head emphatically, as if in affirmation of a 
fact almost unbelievable, he declared: ‘‘I got a puppy. 
Name’s Don. He can lick my face.” 
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And before Parrish could make a suitable comment the 
high baby voice of the little girl chimed a corroborative 
echo: “He can lick his face.” Like her brother she 
nodded as she spoke, widening her eyes, gravely bright. 

“Ts his tongue rough?” 
Parrish asked. 

“Yes, it’s rough,” said 
Georgie. And “It’s wuff,” 
immediately echoed Alice. 

The conversation wasin- 
terrupted at this juncture 
when a maid opened the 
front door. 

Parrish asked for Alice 
and gave the maid his card, 
which, havingnocardtray, 
she took in her hand. 

“Come in,”’ she invited 
civilly, opening the door 
wider after having looked 
at the card as if to see that 
he was not acanvasser. As 
he hung his coat and hat on 
the dark oak rack in the 
hall he saw her on the way 
upstairs inspecting the 
eard again. 

Inthe parlor he sat down 
in a morris chair by a wide 
front window. Out in the 
yard he could see the chil- 
dren at play. They were 
sweet-looking children, as 
Alice had said. He felt 
grateful to them; some- 
how—he did not quite 
know how—they hadmade 
easier his approach to the 
house. 

Theroomwas quitelarge 
with dark woodwork and 
patternless gray-green wall 
paper. The furniture was 
in the mission style, of 
oak—fumed oak, he be- 
lieved it was called—and 
the cushions in the chairs 
were of brown leather. 
The best thing in the room 
was the spacious Khiva 
rug, and the only other rug 
was a black bearskin, with 
a mounted head, lying be- 
fore the fireplace. Be- 
tween the front windows, 
near the chair in which he 
sat, was a massive table 
with a cover of soft leather 
dyed to a maroon color, 
and on this stood a lamp 
having a verdigris metal 
base and a translucent 
shade of glass, streaked 
green and white. Neatly 
arranged upon the table 
within reach of the morris 
chair were many popular 
magazines and several cur- 
rent novels. Against one 
wall was an ebonized up- 
right piano with a book of songs for little children on the 
music rack, and beside the piano stood a tall wrought-iron 
lamp with a shade of wine-color silk. Aside from two harm- 
less landscapes in watercolor there hung upon the walls 
an etching of Rheims Cathedral, a sepia print of one of 
Rossetti’s slender women, and at either side of the hall door 
a figure reproduced in black and white from Abbey’s 
mural decorations in the Boston Public Library. 

He had ample time in which to observe these details, 
since the maid was gone for a long time. Outside, the 
daylight was beginning to fade, and the parlor, its windows 
shaded by the porch, was becoming shadowy. Overhead 
he could hear someone moving about. He wondered if it 
was Alice getting ready to come down. 

_Presently he heard a step on the stairs. But it was not 
Alice; it was the maid again. 
“Miss Meldrum asks to be excused,” she announced. 
““She—she does?’’ He stood nonplused. 
~“She’s not very well to-day.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he said, relieved. ‘Please tell her I’ll 
come back this evening to find out how she is.”” He men- 
tioned the name of his hotel. 


~~ 
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Putting on his overcoat he wondered who it was he had 
heard moving about the room overhead. Of course it 
might have been the maid. 

His spirits were at zero as he took his hat from the rack. 
He did not wish to leave the house; it was the one place 
in Cleveland where he wished to be, but he could think of 
no excuse for staying. Could it be possible that she would 
refuse to see him after he had come all the way out to 
Cleveland, sleeping in an upper berth and changing cars 
at Buffalo to get here in a hurry? Surely she could not be 
so hard on him as that! She was so sweet and gentle. On 
the other hand, though, he had known down in Virginia 
many an unreconstructed old lady, and some young ones 
too, who were the embodiment of gentleness until Yankees 
were mentioned, when they became more bitter than the 
most fiery of Confederate veterans. That under Alice’s 
tenderness there might be an unrelenting strain was a 
possibility he had not until now faced. Oh, she must see 
him! She must! 

As with great reluctance he opened the front door to 
leave the house, he found himself face to face with a 
stranger who was ascending the steps—a powerfully built 
man of about his own age, with ruddy cheeks and good- 
humored blue eyes. Reaching the top step the man 
brought a key ring jingling from his pocket; then, as the 
door was already open, he put back his keys and, looking 
closely at Parrish, nodded pleasantly. | 

“Tf I’m not mistaken,” he said in a strong voice, “‘you’re 
Mr. Parrish, from New York.” 

“Yes—Mr. Brooks?” 

“The same.”’ His smile was engaging. “I had to reach 
around in my mind for a minute to think what your last 
name was. You’re known as Dick in this house.” 

Parrish smiled back. 

“I was having precisely the same difficulty with you,” 
hesaid. “Of course Alice always speaks of you as George.”’ 

The master of the house came in and shut the door 
behind him. 

“Take off your coat,’’ he said. 

“Thanks. I was just going.’ 

“Where to?” 

“Back to the hotel. I came to see Alice, but the maid 
tells me she isn’t very well. Thought I’d try again this 
evening.’’ George had hung up his ulster. 

“Yes,”’ he said; “she’s had a lot of headaches lately. 
That’s why I came home early.”” Then, as Parrish had not 
moved to take off his overcoat, the other hospitably stripped 
the garment from his back, saying: ‘‘ Here, you don’t want 
to go yet. Come into my den—we’ll have a smoke.” 


He led the way down the hall to a small room even more 
masculine in its equipment than the parlor. 

Already Parrish was beginning to like this cordial 
Middle Westerner with his big voice, his close-cropped, 
wiry, wavy hair and his understanding eyes. Moreover, 
he was grateful to him for making it easy to remain. 

“Hold on!” said George, stopping just inside tlie door. 
“That must be your taxi outside.’ When Parrish 
assented his host turned back, declaring: ‘‘I’ll send him 
away. When you have to go I’ll drive you down.” 

“You’re very kind,”’ Parrish said, following him; “but 
let me send him away.” 

“Put your money back in your pocket!”’ ordered George 
as they raced together down the walk. 

“No, I can’t let you pay for my taxi.” 

“Yes, you can too! Forget it! This is my town.”” He 
thrust money into the driver’s hand and dismissed him, 


_whereafter they returned to the house and settled them- 


selves with cigars in the lamplight of the den. 

“When did you get in?’”’ George asked. 

“This afternoon. I was due about 2:30, but my train 
was late.” 

“Ever been to Cleveland before?” 

“Once or twice, on business, years ago.” 

“Tt’s a good town,’ George assured him. 

“TI really don’t know anything about it,’”’ Parrish an- 


‘swered. “I just went to a hotel and an office and a club.” 


“Been to the Athletic Club?” 

“No, it was an old-fashioned club, very nice, right across 
the street from the hotel.” 

“Oh, the Union—I don’t belong there. I’ll be glad to 
give you a card to the Athletic if you’d care for it.” 

“That’s very good of you.” 

After discussing the Athletic Club for a time George 
drifted to general talk about Cleveland; about how Cleve- 
land grew, and why; the city’s industries; the late Tom 
Johnson, and the cult of the three-cent fare; then, drift- 
ing to comparisons, he went on: 

“T don’t see how anybody can stand living in New York. 
Every time I go there it seems to me the place is worse. 
More people—more congestion, under the ground, and on 
it, and above it. And so many foreigners. Whew! That 
town makes me depressed about the future of the country. 
I have to keep reminding myself of Ohio and these other 
states out here.” 

“No doubt you’re right,” returned Parrish; “but you 
must remember that New York has a lot of attractions.” 

“Too many apartment houses,’ the other went on. 
“To live in a flat seems to me only a shade better than 


living in a hotel. I like to feel that I’m anchored to the 
soil. But I know what you mean, about attractions, and 
of course it’s true. New York does offer a lot in the way of 
things that are improving—and entertaining —museums, 
the theater, concerts and opera—if you care for opera 
and that sort of thing.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Parrish hurriedly. 

“It seems to me,” George continued, “that New York is 
essentially a battle ground where men try their strength. 
Business competition must be terrible, and there are more 
temptations, more ss 

“T’m delighted to hear that Mrs. Brooks is so much 
better,’ Parrish put in. 

George beamed. 

“She certainly gave us a scare,” he answered; ‘‘but 
she’ll be home pretty soon now—probably better than 
ever. It’s a darn shame, her being sick. She didn’t need to 
be, but she’s one of those women who hates to leave her 
family, and she wouldn’t go until she had to. That’s the 
way with the Meldrums—they don’t care about a whole 
lot of people, but, Lord, how they do tie up to the ones 
they’re fond of!”’ 

He seemed for a moment to reflect on this quality in the 
Meldrums; then, in a new tone, leisurely and expansive, 
he went on: “Well, I’m mighty glad to see you here, 
Parrish.” He cocked his eye humorously. “I doped out 
that you’d be coming.” 

“T’ve been meaning to come for some time.” 

“T hope you'll stay till Margaret gets back. She and I 
are interested in you, you know—hearing so much about 
you. First thing Alice takes out of her bag when she gets 
here is your picture, and it’s the last thing she packs 
before she leaves.” And he added, with his infectious 
chuckle, which sounded as if a bag of marbles were being 
rattled in his chest: “If you’re as much of a man as she 
claims you are you’re quite some person.” 

“Tm afraid I’m not, though,’’ Parrish answered gravely. 

George chuckled again. 

“Of course you’re not! If you were as good as Alice 
claims you are, then you’d be as good as Margaret claims 
I am, and there isn’t anybody that good.’ He shook his 
head ruminatively. “They’re a great pair, those girls! 
Alice—she’s a sketch! I don’t know what I’d have done 
without her while Margaret was away. I don’t mean only 
running this plant for me and taking care of the children— 
I mean the way she’s worked to cheer me up—and the way 
she’s amused me unconsciously too.” He laughed remi- 
niscently. ‘Friend of mine—perhaps you’ve heard of 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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at least remained unchanged for many days, 

but at last one evening he came to Molly’s 
wagon, his face grim and sad. “Miss Molly,” he 
said, “I’m come to say good-by 
now. Hit’s for keeps.” 

“No? Thenwhy? You are like 
an old friend to me. What don’t 
I owe to you?” 

“Ye don’t owe nothin’ to me 
yit, Miss Molly. But I want ye 
to think kindly o’ old Jim Bridger 
when he’s gone. I allow the kind- 
est thing I kin do fer ye is to bring 
Will Banion to ye.” 

“You are a good man, James 
Bridger,” said Molly Wingate. 
“But then?” 

“Yesee, Miss Molly, I had six 
quarts o’ rum I got at Boise. 
Some folks says rum is wrong. 
Hit ain’t. I’ll tell ye why. Last 
night I drinked up my lastest 
bottle o’ that Hundson’s Bay 
rum. Hit war right good rum, 
an’ ez I lay lookin’ up at the stars, 
all to oncet hit come to me that I 
was jest exactly, no more an’ no 
less, jest to the ha’r, ez drunk ez 
I was on the leetle spree with Kit 
at Laramie. Warn’t that fine? 
An’ warn’t hit useful? Nach’erl, 
bein’ jest even up, I done thought 
o’ everything I been fergettin’. 
Hit all come to me ez plain ez a 
streak o’ lightnin’. What it was 
Kit Carson told me I know now, 
but no one else shall know. No, 
not even you, Miss Molly. I 
kain’t tell ye, so don’t ask. 

“Now I’m goin’ on a long jour- 
ney, an’ a resky one; I kain’t 
tell ye no more. I reckon I'll 
never see ye again. So good-by.”’ 

With a swift grasp of his hand 
he caught the dusty edge of the 
white woman’s skirt to his bearded 
lips. 

“But, James 

Suddenly she reached out a 
hand. He was gone. 


es freakish resolves of the old-time trapper 


” 





One winter day, rattling over 
the icy fords of the road winding 
down the Sandy from the white 
Caseades, crossing the Clacka- 
mas, threading the intervening 
fringe of forest, there broke into 
the clearing at Oregon City the 
head of the wagon train of 1848. 
A fourth of the wagons aban- 
doned and broken, a half of the 
horses and cattle gone since they 
had left the banks of the Colum- 
bia east of the mountains, the cattle leaning one against 
the other when they halted, the oxen stumbling and limp- 
ing, the calluses of their necks torn, raw and bleeding 
from the swaying of the yokes on the rocky trail, their 
tongues out, their eyes glassy with the unspeakable toil 
they so long had undergone; the loose wheels wabbling, 
the thin hounds rattling, the canvas sagged and stained, 
the bucket under each wagon empty, the plow at each tail 
gate thumping in its lashings of rope and hide—the train 
of the covered wagons now had, indeed, won through. 

On the front seat of the lead wagon sat stout Molly 
Wingate and her husband. Little Molly’s cart came next. 
Alongside the Caleb Price wagon, wherein now sat on the 
seat—hugging a sore-footed dog whose rawhide boots had 
worn through—a long-legged, barefoot girl who had walked 
twelve hundred miles since spring, trudged Jed Wingate, 
now grown from a tousled bey into a lean, self-reliant 
young man. His long whip was used in baseless threaten- 
ings now, for any driver must spare cattle such as these, 
gaunt and hollow-eyed. Tobacco protuberant in cheek, his 
feet half bare, his trousers ragged and fringed to the knee, 
his sleeves rolled up over brown and brawny arms, Jed 
Wingate now was enrolled on the list of men. 

“Gee-whoa-haw! You Buck an’ Star, git along there!” 
So rose his voice, automatically but affectionately. 

Certain French Canadians, old-time engagés of the fur 
posts, now become habitants, landowners, on their way 
home from Sunday chapel, hastened to summon others. 
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He Fought Fast and Furiously, Striving to Throw 
the Body of a Man Almost as Strong as Himself, 
and Now a Maniac in Rage 


“The families have come!” they called at the Falls, as 
they had at Portland town. 

But now, though safely enlarged at last of the confine- 
ment and the penalties of the wagon train, the emigrants, 
many of them almost destitute, none of them of great 
means, needed to cast about them at once for their loca- 
tions and to determine what their occupations were to be. 
They scattered, each seeking his place, like new trout in a 
stream. 

xXLI 

AM WOODHULL carried in his pocket the letter which 

Will Banion had left for Molly Wingate at Cassia 
Creek in the Snake Valley, where the Oregon road forked 
for California. There was no post office there, yet Banion 
felt sure that his letter would find its way, and it had done 
so, save for the treachery of this one man. Naught had 
been sacred to him. He had read the letter without an 
instant’s hesitation, feeling that anything was fair in his 
love for this woman, in his war with this man. Woodhull 
resolved that they should not both live. 

He was by nature not so much a coward as a man with- 
out principle or scruple. He did not expect to be killed by 
Banion. He intended to use such means as would give 
Banion no chance. In this he thought himself fully justi- 
fied, as a criminal always does. 
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But hurry as he might, his overdriven teams 
were no match for the tireless desert horse, the 
wiry mountain mount and the hardy mules of the 
tidy little pack train of Banion and his companion 
Jackson. These could go on 
steadily where wagons must wait. 
Their trail grew fainter as they 
gained. : 

At last, at the edge of a water- 
less march of whose duration they 
could not guess, Woodhull and 
his party were obliged to halt. 
Here by great good fortune they 
were overtaken by the swift pack 
train of Greenwood and his men, 
hurrying back with fresh animals 
on their return march to} Cali- 
fornia. The two companies joined 
forces. Woodhull now had a 
guide. Accordingly when, after 
such dangers and hardships as 
then must be inevitable to men 
covering the gruesome trail be- 
tween the Snake and the Sacra- 
mento, he found himself late that 
fall arrived west of the Sierras 
and in the gentler climate of the 
central valley, he looked about 
him with a feeling of exultation. 
Now, surely, fate would give his 
enemy into his hand. 

Men were spilling south into 
the valley of the San Joaquin, 
coming north with proofs of the 
Stanislaus, the Tuolumne, the 
Merced. Greenwood insisted on 
working north into the country 
where he had found gold, along 
all the tributaries of ,jthe Sacra- 
mento. Even then, too, before 
the great year of ’49 had dawned, 
prospectors were pushing to the 
head of the creeks making into 
the American Fork, the Feather 
River, all the larger and lesser 
streams heading on thewest slopes 
of the Sierras; and Greenwood 
even heard of a band of men who 
had stolen away from the lower 
diggings and broken off to the 
north and east—some said, head- 
ing far up for the Trinity, though 
that was all unproved country so 
far as most knew. 

And now the hatred in Wood- 
hull’s sullen heart grew hotter 
still, for he heard that not fifty 
miles ahead there had passed a 
quiet dark young man, riding a 
black Spanish horse; with him 
a bearded man who drove a little 
band of loaded mules! Their 
progress, so came the story, was 
up a valley whose head was im- 
passable. The trail could not be obliterated back of them. 
They were in a trap of their own choosing. All that he 
needed was patience and caution. 

Ships and wagon trains came in on the Willamette from 
the East. They met the coast news of gold. 

Men of Oregon also left in a mad stampede for Cali- 
fornia. News came that all the world now was in the 
mines of California. All over the East, as the later ships 
also brought in reiterated news, the mad craze of ’49 even | 
then was spreading. 

But the men of ’48 were in ahead. From them, scatter- 
ing like driven game among the broken country over hun- 
dreds of miles of forest, plain, bench land and valley lands, 
no word could come out to the waiting world. None 
might know the countless triumphs, the unnumbered trage- 
dies—none ever did know. 

There, beyond the law, one man might trail another 
with murder stronger than avarice in his heart, and none 
ever be the wiser. To hide secrets such as these the un- 
fathomed mountains reached out their shadowy arms. 


Now the winter wore on with such calendar as altitude, 
latitude, longitude gave it, and the spring of ’49 came, 
East and West, in Washington and New York; at Inde- 
pendence on the Missouri; at Deseret by the Great Salt 
Lake; in California; in Oregon. 

Above the land of the early Willamette settlements 
forty or fifty miles up the Yamhill Valley, so a letter from 
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Mrs. Caleb Price to her relatives 
in Ohio said, the Wingates, lead- 
ers of the train, had a beautiful 
farm, near by the Caleb Price 
mill, as it was known. They had 
up a good house of five rooms, 
and their cattle were increasing 
now. They had forty acres in 
wheat, with what help the neigh- 
bors had given in housing and 
planting; and wheat would run 
fifty bushels to the acre there. 
They had bought young trees for an orchard. Mrs. 
Wingate had planted roses; they now werefine. She 
believed they were as good as those she planted in 
Portland, when first she went through there—cut- 
tings she had carried with her seed wheat in the bureau 
drawer, all the way across from the Sangamon. Yes, Jesse 
Wingate and his wife had done well. Molly, their daughter, 
was still living with them and still unmarried, she believed. 

There were many things which Mrs. Caleb Price be- 
lieved; also many things she did not mention. 

She said nothing, for she knew nothing, of a little scene 
between these two as they sat on their little sawn-board 
porch before their door one evening, looking out over the 
beautiful and varied landscape that lay spread before 
them. Their wheat was in the green now. Their hogs 
reveled in their little clover field. 

“We've done well, Jesse,” at length said portly Molly 
Wingate. “Look at our place! A mile square, for noth- 
ing! We’ve done well, Jesse, I’ll admit it.” 

“For what?” answered Jesse Wingate. ‘‘What’s it for? 
What has it come to? What’s it all about?” 

He did not have any reply. When he turned he saw his 
wife wiping tears from her hard, lined face. 

“Tt’s Molly,” said she. 


XLII 


tbl by the recession of the snow, men began 
to push westward up the Platte in the great spring gold 
rush of 1849. In the forefront of these, outpacing them 
in his tireless fashion, now passed westward the greatest 
traveler of his day, the hunter and scout, Kit Carson. The 
new post of Fort Kearny on the Platte; the old one, Fort 
Laramie in the foothills of the Rockies—he touched them 
soon as the grass was green; and as the sun warmed the 
bunch grass slopes so that his horses could paw out a liv- 
ing, he crowded on westward. He was a month ahead of 
the date for the wagon trains at Fort Bridger. 






He Put His Hands on Her Shoulders, Hetd Her 
Away at Arm’s Length 


“How, Chardon?” said he as he drove in his two light 
packs, riding alone as was his usual way, evading Indian 
eyes as he of all men best knew how. 

“How, Kit? You’re early. Why?” The trader’s chief 
clerk turned to send a boy for Vasquez, Bridger’s partner. 
“Light, Kit, and eat.” 

“Where’s Bridger? I’ve come out of my country to see 
him. I have government mail—for Oregon.” 

“For Oregon? Mon Dieu! But Jeem’’—he spread out 
his hands—“Jeem, he’s dead, we’ll think. We do not 
know. Now we know the gold news. Maybe so we know 
why Jeem he’s gone!” 

“Gone? When?” 

“Las’ H’august-Settemb’. H’all of an at once he took the 
trail after the h’emigrant train las’ year. He’ll caught him 
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on Fort Hall, we'll heard, 
But then he go h’on with 
those h’emigrant beyon’ 
Hall, beyon’ the fork for Cal- 
iforn’. He’ll not come back. 
No one know what has be- 
come of Jeem. He’ll been 
dead, maybe so.” 

“Yes? Maybe so not! 
That old rat knows his way 
through the mountains, and 

he’ll take his own time. You 
es think he did not go on to 
California?”’ 

“We'll know he’ll didn’t.” 

Carson stood in thought for a time. 

“Well, it’s bad for you, Chardon!” 

“How you mean, M’sieu Kit?” 

“Eat your last square meal. Saddle your best horse. 
Drive four packs and two saddle mounts along.” 

“Outi? And where?’ 

“To Oregon!” 

“To Oregon? Sacré’Fan’! What you mean?” 

“By authority of the Government, I command you to 
carry this packet on to Oregon this season, as fast as safety 
may allow. Take a man with you—two; pick up any help 
you need. But go through. 

“T cannot go further west myself, for I must get back to 
Laramie. I had counted on Jim, and Jim’s post must see 
me through. Make your own plans to start to-morrow 
morning. I’ll arrange all that with Vasquez.’ 

“But, M’sieu Kit, I cannot!’ : 

“But you shall, you must, you will! If I had a better 
man I’d send him, but you are to do what Jim wants 
done.” 

“Mais oui, of course.” 

“Yes. And you’ll do what the President of the United 
States commands.” 

“Bon Dieu, Kit!’ 

“That packet is over the seal of the United States of 
America, Chardon. It carries the signature of the Presi- 
dent. It was given to the Army to deliver. The Army has 
given it to me. I give it to you, and you must go. It is 
for Jim. He would know. It must be placed in the hands 
of the circuit judge acting under the laws of Oregon, who- 
ever he may be, and wherever. Find him in the Willa- 
mette country. Your pay will be more than you think, 
Chardon, Jim would know. Dead or alive, you do this for 


him. (Continued on Page 40) 
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showed the contents of the huge warehouse, and he 

derived little if any pleasure from the perusal. The 
mill had been in operation now for some months. Difficul- 
ties and accidents attendant upon the starting of a new 
mill had proved to be fewer than expected, and were 
readily overcome. The mill was efficient and economical. 
Timber costs were as low as those of any competitor, and 
as for labor, there was a slight advantage over most. Ted 
knew he was doing as good a job of manufacturing as any 
woodenware concern in the country, but when it came to 
sales—well, if it weren’t for hardwood lumber he’d have 
been seriously worried. 

“Shipped three cars last week when we should have 
shipped ten,” he said to Veronica, who waggled her bobbed 
head and looked serious. 

““Why?”’ she demanded. 

“We've got seventy thousand boxes of clothespins 
stacked in the warehouse, and about fifty millions of wire- 
end dishes,” he said, continuing his own line of thought. 
“‘Nothing’s moving, and when we do ship a car we get 
nothing for it.” 

“Why?” 

“On the present market—our list less two fives—after 
we pay commission and freight, we’re getting just about a 
dollar for five gross of clothespins. Believe me, we have to 
hustle to manufacture them for that. Don’t believe there’s 
a cent profit.” 

“ Why? ” 

“And wire-ends! You expect clothespins to go to the 
devil. They’re usually there. My experience is the mills 
run along for ten years and barely get by, and then comes 
a good year when there’s a clean-up. One year out of ten. 
But dishes! No reason why we shouldn’t always get a 
decent price. We'd be making a decent profit at the 
market now—if we could move any. But we can’t.” 

‘“ Why? ” 

“‘Pazzy Hickson,” said Ted. 

“And who, if it’s a question a wife may ask without 
blushing, is Pazzy?”’ 

“Pazzy,” said Ted, “holds at this minute the world’s 
championship belt for price cutting.” 

“That’s what he is, not who.” 


[se PETERS was examining the stock sheets which 
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“He’s a kind of a sort of broker. Office in New 

York. Three or four years ago he made a five-year 

contract with a mill up in Maine for its entire out- 

put. I think he did it with a gun; or else he’s a hypnotist. 

Nobody knows what price he pays, but it’s a peach. I do 

know he’s picking off twenty-five or thirty thousand a year 
without lifting his hand.” 

“How?” 

“Selling wire-end dishes,” said Ted patiently. 

“Tf he can sell ’em why can’t you?” 

“Because,” said Ted, “his confounded mill manu- 
factures just enough to upset the market. The general 
price—and it’s been maintained pretty well in spite of 
everything—is two fives off list. Well, Pazzy doesn’t have 
to worry about market price. He don’t care how much 
money his mill loses. So what does he do?” 

“Yes, yes. What does he do?” 

“Goes around selling for a price that equals about four 
fives off our list. Just laziness. If he’d cut one five it 
wouldn’t be bad. He could sell all his stuff with that 
advantage, but he’d rather wear his pants shiny and have 
jobbers come to him—which they will for two fives. See? 
And when the market knows dishes are being sold at his 
price it’s natural they shouldn’t buy at ours. They’re all 
laying back, taking less than they can get along on, and 
waiting for a bust.” 

“Which,” said Veronica, “‘it looks as if they would get.” 

“Tt does,’ said Ted, “unless something can be done 
with Pazzy.” 

“Such as?” 

“Pushing him off a mountain,” said Ted. 

“He’d never agree to it.” 

“Probably not, but it’s the only thing I can see.”’ 

“Has anybody talked to him?” 

“Talked! They’ve shouted!” 

“What does he say?” 

“ Just grins—and rakes in his twenty-five thousand.” 

“Why not make it easy for him?”’ Veronica asked. “It 
must be some trouble to sell a lot of folks. If you went to 
him and bought his whole output at, say, four fives off, or 
maybe a shade under, you could have them packed under 
our imprint and sell ’em again—at our price.” 

“T’ve thought of it, but I’m afraid of the cars.” 

“ Why? ” 

“Restraint of trade. Just now, when every industry 
needs to be let alone, or helped out, the Government gets as 
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busy as a squirrel in a hickory 
tree investigating everything and 
everybody under the Sherman 
Law. Seems to me, when business 
is in the condition it’s in now, they 
ought to kind of store the Sher- 
man stuff—except where it’s 
really raising the devil.” 
“You mean it 
would be illegal?’’ 
“T’m afraid it 
would. You never 
can tell until they 
‘ land on you.” 
“Tsn’t the Goy- 
ernment silly!”’ 
said Veronica. 
‘<Ttyhaspfire- 
quently been con- 
sidered so by our 
best minds,” said 
Ted. ‘‘But we’re 
prejudiced. We 
have to make a 
livin get a 
‘There must be 
some legal way,” 
said Veronica. 
“There always is.”’ 
“Tf you can find 
it,’ Ted said, “Til 
buy you a large 
stick of candy.” 
“Why don’t all 
the manufacturers 
get together and 
agree on a price—a 
price that will give 
them a reasonable 
profit? Then every- 
body would be on 
the same footing?”’ 
Jail for a million 
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“I Think Better 


“Mr. Sherman’s little caper again. 
years, and a billion dollars fine.” 

“Ouch! Don’t do it, then. I can’t spare you—yet. 
But I would bring you the nicest things to eat in your cell.” 

“Thanks. I’d have no appetite.” 

“Find out what he has to pay for dishes, and then sell 
for less until he promises to be good.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid it will come to. But there’s 
darn little profit in selling goods at a loss. Though a lot of 
clothespin mills seem to have done it for fifty years.” 

“I’m going home and darn socks,” said Veronica. “I 
think better when I’m pricking my fingers with a needle.” 

“ Ain’t she domestic!” said Ted admiringly. “Though 
I must say she don’t look it.”’ 

“What do I look?’ she demanded with a frown of 
terrible ferocity. 

“Lovely,” he said. 

“Just for that I’ll abolish Pazzy Hickson for you,” she 
said. 

“Please do it to-day. You see we have twelve clothespin 
machines, and each of them is grinding out seventy five- 
gross boxes a day. That makes six hundred and four 
thousand, eight hundred pins every eight hours. Also we 
are making about twenty wire-ends every second—and 
they pile up. Stab your fingers hard, honey.” 

“To the bone,” she said. 

A young assistant bookkeeper came in with the after- 
noon mail and laid it on Ted’s desk. The top letter bore 
the return address of his salesman in Boston, and Ted 
opened it with hopes of an order. It was a long letter, but 
it was not an order. 

“At last,’ said the letter, “‘we’ve got a look in on the 
New World Chain Stores. Their trade is all cash and 
carry. As nearly as I can get the figures they will use up- 
wards of twenty carloads a year. If we can land this I 
think I can grab off their clothespin line, special pack- 
ages with their imprint. They buy pins f. o. b. the mill, 
drop shipments. There’d be no commissions to pay, and 
it seems to me, on this volume of dish business, you 
could see your way clear to making some concession on 
price. The fly in the amber is Pazzy Hickson. Saw him in 
town. He’s fluttering around, and Pazzy always has his 
ear to the ground. If he’s got wind of this we’re ditched. 
Wire instructions.” 

Now a contract for twenty carloads a year was a matter 
not to be sneezed at. Besides the money involved was the 
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aspect of enlarging the wood-dish field by that much. It 
would benefit everybody dealing in woodenware. An ab- 
sorption of twenty carloads by a previous nonconsumer 
would be an unmixed benefit to the industry. Ted made 
up his mind to have that business if it could be gotten. 
He wired, but not instructions. 

“Will arrive morning train,” his telegram read. 

Immediately he called Veronica on the telephone. 

“Sheath your needle,”’ he said, “and hide the socks 
behind the dresser. We leave for Boston to-night. Pack 
what I’ll need.”’ 

“Goody!” Veronica said. “I’ve been just dying to see 
a street car and eat French pastry!” 

As they sat in their section that evening Veronica asked 
questions. 

“What’s our price on one-pound dishes, delivered in 
Boston?”’ she asked. 

“Two eighty-seven, less two fives. Why?” 

“And we ship about six hundred thousand to a car?”’ 

“Correct, but ¥ 

“That makes up a minimum weight of twenty-four 
thousand pounds?” 

“My dear, you’re learning the business. 
the weighty idea?”’ 

“Um.” . Veronica pursued her own line of thought, 
chasing it up through her bobbed hair with slender fingers. 
Veronica always rumpled her hair when she was thinking. 
“And a car with the usual-assortment of dishes. from 
quarter-pounds to fives would run about ——” 

“Say eighteen hundred dollars.” 

“And a hundred cars like that would cost a hundred and 
eighty thousand, wouldn’t they?” 

“Also a thousand would cost 

“Shush! What sort of man is this Pazzy Hickson?” 

“He’s the kind,” said Ted, “who could sell corned beef 
and cabbage to a man with chronic. dyspepsia. He’s a 
salesman, lady.” 

mis thatiall?,? 

“What do you want him to be—a piccolo player?”’ 

“A business man. Is he that?’’ 

“He’s a reacher.”’ 

“Which means?’’ 

“He would stretch his arm out of the socket reaching 
for something that looked good—without stopping to 
figure who was going to set the joint for him.” 

“And you said he was lazy?” 

“All of him but his lower, or working, jaw.” 

“T think I sort of, kind of, after a fashion, like his 
specifications.” 

She peered out of the window for fifteen minutes and 
only waggled her head at her husband when he tried to 
become conversational. 

“Play with your watch charm a little while, honey,” 
she said, “or do mental arithmetic. I’m buzzing, and 
I think I’m going to find a place to light.” 

He waited with what patience he could muster until she 
spoke again. 

“Suppose,” she said, ‘‘I went to the millinery shop, and 
there was a hat in the window and I wanted it so badly 
I ordered four—and . 
then the milliner found 
out she couldn’t get 
but two—after she’d 
agreed to sell me the 
four I wanted. What 
would happen?” 
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“The jury would pronounce you insane without leaving 
their seats.” 

“But if I did—and she did?” 

“Why, you could go out on the open market and buy 
two more hats and make your milliner pay you the 
difference between what you were compelled to pay, and 
what she promised to sell you for.” 

“How lovely! Call the porter. I want to sleep on the 
idea.” 

In the morning they were driven to their hotel, and 
shortly afterward to the sales office of the Peters company. 
Billy Pett, the sales manager, was waiting for them. 

“T’ve had a talk with the chain-store folks,” he said with 
satisfaction. “The buyer’s a buddy of mine, and he says 
I can have the contract—if we'll meet the price. On an 
equal basis we can have the business.” 

“What price has been quoted?” Ted asked. 

“T saw a letter from Pazzy offering dishes at four fives 
off our list.” 

“Just a minute,’ said Veronica. 
going to have a row.”’ 

“Eh?” said Billy, startled out of his complacence. 
“Why? What for?” 

“Because I need a row to.make me enjoy my lunch. 
It’s going to be a public row. A noisy row.. You’re going 
to argue, and then, Mr. Pett, you’re going to quit us cold. 
Throw up your job and go home with all your playthings.” 
_ “Tam, eh? What’s it all about, Mr. Peters?” 

“Don’t know. But if she says it’s so—why, it’s so.” 

“The row comes,” she said, “just after you make sure of 
the chain-store contract.” 

“At four fives?”’ 

“Yes, in your own name—as broker. You agree to 
deliver personally. Will they accept that?” 

En gat pee 

“Get it quick, and meet here. 
stops at the Parker House.” 

In an hour Pett returned with his bit of work accom- 
plished. 

“Now for the rumpus,” said Veronica. “Listen, while 
I make it all clear.” 

She did so for fifteen minutes; then they took a taxi to’ 
the Parker House and strolled into the lobby. 

“Ts he here?”’ Veronica asked. 

“He’s over at that writing desk,” Pett said, and pointed. 

“Edge over where he can’t miss a word, and start your 
wrangle,”’ she directed. 

It was a splendid, realistic, convincing wrangle. They 
began mildly arguing a difference in sales policy. The 
argument continued. It became acrimonious. 


“You and Ted are 


Ted says Mr. Hickson 



















“I Cannot Tell a Lie. I Did it With My Little Bobbed Head” 


Finally Pett, at the top of his lungs, shouted, “I’m 
through! I can’t sell goods with such backing. I quit. 
I’m out. Run your show any way you like, but you can’t 
crack that kind of whip over me! I’m done!” 

He turned on his heel and rushed away with a rage that 
was both pleasing and convincing to Mr. Pazzy Hickson, 
who had missed no word of the debate. He arose leisurely 
and followed Mr. Pett, overtaking him before he reached 
Tremont Street. 

“Mornin’, Pett,’’ he said. 

“Arr-rrh!’”’ Pett responded savagely. 

“‘How’s business?” 

“To blazes with business!’’ 

“What’s eatin’ you? Climb out over the foot of the bed?” 

“T’ve quit Peters.’ 

“Shucks!’’ 

“T’ve quit him, and when I quit, I quit. With business 
in my pocket too. I’m carting a twenty-car contract, and 
he wouldn’t take it. Wouldn’t cut a couple of fives, And 
I can land the Stump Brothers for another forty or fifty 
cars too.” 

Stump Brothers were a colossal woodenware house with 
branches all over the country, notorious for close buying 
and price cutting. They bought in enormous quantities, 
and then distributed just enough under the market to 
upset matters. 

“I can land forty cars for delivery within twelve 
months. And he won’t take that. I’m through.” 

“What you figger to do?” 

“Buy a shoe-shining parlor,’’ said Pett. 

“Um. Mebby you and me can squeeze somethin’ out of 
this. You’ve got the inside track with Peters’ customers. 
You got sixty cars to start with. How if you and me tie 
up, eh? Come on. where we can talk.” 

“T’m through working for anybody,” said Pett. ‘I’m 
going to be my own boss. I can sell woodenware too. By 
gosh, I know what I’ll do! I’ll open a brokerage office. 
That’s what I’ll do! And I’ll make Peters wish his neck 
wasn’t so darned stiff. Before I get through with him 
he’ll be glad to sell for a lot more’n four fives off.” 

“Say, Pett, you know I ain’t interested in dishes except 
as a side line. Other fish to fry. Got this here contract 
and I’m ridin’ it high and handsome. No trouble to sell— 
at two fives under you fellows. Jest sit and let her roll 
in—kind of.” 

“With about twenty trips to see the trade every year,” 
said Pett. 

“Oh, the’s nuisance connected with it, I admit. Say, 
how many dishes d’you ecale’late you can move?” 

“Give me a price and I can move all there are.” 

“How. does four fives off hit you?” 

“Where'd I get mine?” Pett asked. 

“Five per cent commission comin’ to you.” 

“No more com- 
mission for me. 
From now on Billy 
Pett is Billy Pett’s 
boss. But, say ——” 
He paused as if an 
attractive idea had 
presented itself. 

“Go ahead.” 

(Continued on 

Page 36) 
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The Vanishing Wilderness 


YY THE simple process of pausing and looking back- 

ward a few thousand years every once in a while we 

may rather safely arrive at the general conclusion that 
times do change. 

We are moved to these general reflections upon the 
mutability of human affairs by our growing conviction 
that the out-of-doors people are not keeping up with the 
times. We ought to take a look once in a while at our 
sporting methods, so far as they have to do with our 
fields of sport in America—the methods, manners and 
means which we employ to exhaust our own resources. 

We go on improving the deadly appliances for killing 
off our fish and game, and that man is most beloved of his 
fellows who tells us where a new field of sport may be 
found, whether in the United States, in Canada, Africa or 
Alaska. Once found, we exhaust it as fast as we can. 

Improved transportation is the greatest enemy out-of- 
doors ever had. The cheap car has helped kill more fish 
and game than the cheap shotgun or the cheap fishing 
rod or the improved rifle. We cannot go back to the flint- 
lock or the bow and arrow, or the horse and side-bar 
buggy. Ifwe intend to stick we have got to change. If we 
intend to have any out-of-door America left we have got 
to change mighty soon. 

The immediate reason for these animadversions upon 
our wholly human fatuousness lies in a few casual columns 
of the sporting page of a daily newspaper. A paragraph 
mentions the safe arrival at Nome of a couple of airships 
which started somewhere in one of our Eastern states— 
to-day they are back safe. Elsewhere one reads the further 
casual mention that two or three of our airships safely 
arrived at Hazelton, British Columbia. Yet another dis- 
patch says two Canadians have just left Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, for Vancouver, British Columbia, by air. Still 
another mentions ten-hour airship service between Seattle 
and Skagway, Alaska. 

We might all of us just as well rub our eyes and wake 
up to the fact that the populations of the world are fluid 
to-day; that the interintelligences of the world are almost 
instantaneous; that the new transportation of to-day has 
altered the wilderness absolutely and irrevocably. 

What are we going to do about it? Some day we shall 
rub our eyes, wake up and do something which will show 
our latent conviction that the out-of-doors life of a man 
is not meant to be wiped out absolutely; that it has its 
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place in the economy of things as much as life under a roof; 
is as needful, as helpful, as vital. 

If we hold anything we have got to fight for it—fight 
intelligently and with the methods of to-day, not of yester- 
day. These changes are coming. The mere forces of 
commercialism and self-interest cannot stop them. If you 
don’t believe that, read the daily papers and see how 
short a distance it is from Washington to Nome to-day. 

The wilderness must have defenses built for it, supported 
by the united intelligence of men in tune with to-day. 


A Warning to Widows 


HE ease with which the average widow without busi- 
ness training and with no banker to advise her can be 
wheedled into putting her husband’s life-insurance money 
into wildcat stocks by the first slick salesman who ap- 
proaches her is proverbial. Any lawyer or banker can cite 
a dozen cases in which the entire savings of a thrifty man’s 
lifetime, amassed by years of sacrifice and self-denial, were 
swept away simply because a widow or orphan trusted 
one of the slick crooks who rob women for a livelihood. 
Now comes Mr. Byron W. Moser, president of a St. 
Louis banking institution, with a simple and practical 
suggestion for minimizing this peculiarly contemptible 
form of swindling. Mr. Moser’s plan is to attach to every 
life-insurance policy a warning against yielding to the 
blandishments of these crooks; and in order to make the 
warning as impressive as possible he would have it issued 
over the facsimile signature of the President of the United 
States and reénforced by confirmation of the policyholder. 
The originator of this idea is free to concede that the word- 
ing of the following tentative form drawn up by him may 
be improved; but he is convinced that it is well considered 
in scope and substance: 


A GOVERNMENT WARNING TO BENEFICIARIES OF LIFE- 
INSURANCE POLICIES 


United States Government statistics, as well as figures 
and facts obtained from insurance companies, banks, trust 
companies and other reliable sources throughout the 
United States, show that millions of dollars ‘are lost an- 
nually by those who make unwise and unsafe investments. 
The sad part is that most of the money is lost by those 
who cannot afford to lose it. This is especially true of 
widows and others who receive insurance money after the 
death of the policyholder. 

In many cases friends of the family, whose intentions 
are the very best, advise widows to invest their insurance 
money in securities that they think are safe, but often as a 
result every dollar of the money is lpst. In other instances 
unscrupulous salesmen induce the beneficiaries to invest 
in worthless securities, and all the money is lost. As a 
result the widow is compelled to go to work or to ask sup- 
port of her family or of her husband’s family. 

This warning is issued in the hope that all insurance 
companies will attach a copy to every policy issued here- 
after and inclose a copy with every check sent out in 
settlement of a death claim. 

(Signed) 





President of the United States. 
ANG) 





(Fill in name of beneficiary.) 


I have read the above warning and it is my wish that you 
be extremely careful with the insurance money. I have 
taken this insurance to protect you—not to help someone 
else to get rich. d 

. (Signed) : 


(To be signed by policyholder.) 


Mr. Moser’s plan is so simple and has such obvious merit 
that the life-insurance companies might very well ask 
presidential coéperation in carrying it out. 


Protection to the Farmer 


ONGRESS has been in the throes of tariff legisla- 

tion. In the past, tariff legislation has always included 
a considerable amount of polities. A British historian of 
legislation once stated that no tariff had ever been framed 
in any country on a foundation of trade data. We have 
a tariff commission. It has issued a number of reports. 
But the first draft of the projected legislation gives 
evidence that the proposed duties deviate from the 
injunctions of experience. In other directions we observe 
divergence between what is presumably designed and what 
is actually undertaken. 
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An illuminating illustration is to be observed in the 
duties to be levied on raw agricultural materials and their 
manufactured products. Accepting the position that im- 
port duties are to be erected to give the home market to 
the American producer, it follows that the rate of duty to 
be placed on the principal product must correspond to that 
on the raw material. It would be absurd to set a high duty 
on sheep and a low duty on mutton and wool if the sheep 
raiser is to be given the home market. But precisely that 
has been done with some commodities. The situation may 
be illustrated with four materials—wheat, flaxseed, wool 
and vegetable oils. 

In the emergency tariff bill the duty on wheat was fixed 
at 35 cents a bushel, and on flour 20 per cent ad valorem. 
In January of this year the price of standard patent flour 
in Canada was seven dollars a barrel. Six bushels of wheat 
were required to make such a barrel of flour. If the six 
bushels of wheat had been imported the duty would have 
been 210 cents. At the ad valorem rate on flour the duty 
was 140 cents. Early in April the price of the same flour 
in Canada had risen to eight dollars a barrel. This made 
the flour duty.160 cents as against 210 cents for the wheat. 
If the tariff were compensatory the duty on the flour 
should be at least 210 cents a barrel, the same as the 
duty on the wheat required to make the barrel of flour. 

In the emergency tariff bill the duty on flaxseed was 
fixed at 30 cents a bushel, and on linseed oil at 10 cents a 
gallon. A bushel of flaxseed is equivalent to two gallons of 
linseed oil. This makes the duty on the seed 50 per cent 
higher than on the oil. 

In the emergency tariff bill the duty on clothing wools 
was set at 30 cents a pound, equal to 60 cents a pound 
scoured. This is equivalent to nearly 90 cents a pound 
wool in the cloth. The duty on wool in the fabrie was set 
at 45 cents a pound, half the figure on wool in the raw state. 

The results in the cases have been, naturally, to repress 
the importations of wheat, flaxseed and wool, and stimu- 
late the importation of wheat flour, linseed oil and woolen 
cloth. Each unit of finished goods imported seizes as 
much of the home market of the farmer as though the 
corresponding volume of raw material had been imported 
and passed through manufacture here. The lower duty on 
the finished manufactured goods therefore defeats in part 
the object of the duty on the raw material, the protection 
of the farmer. Indirect protection afforded by duty on 
finished goods has the same meaning for the farmer as 
duty directly on raw material. The duties should be the 
same for corresponding quantities of raw materials and 
finished goods—that is, compensating. 

In the case of vegetable oils a different procedure was 
followed in the emergency tariff bill. Duties were levied 
on cottonseed, peanuts and soy beans, also on the 
expressed oils. No duties were placed on copra and palm 
kernels, but were levied on the expressed oils. The duties 
on the expressed oils are fairly compensatory to those on 
the seeds and nuts. Why the correct procedure was 
followed with the common vegetable oils and not with 
linseed oil is not stated. 

It is to the interest of the farmer to export his products 
in the manufactured state whenever possible. Whenever 
agricultural products are imported they should be in the 
raw state if possible. Manufacturing operations give em- 
ployment to labor and capital. The larger the volume of 
manufacture the greater the efficiency. Each million 
barrels of flour imported makes the grinding of domestic 
wheat more expensive. Wheat ground in this country 
leaves the mill feed here. We require in this country a 
large volume of linseed oil in excess of our production of 
flaxseed; we must import seed or oil. If we import seed 
and grind here the meal is a contribution to the country; it 
equals an importation of fertilizer. In no way is the 
farmer preferentially benefited by the importation of 
competing agricultural products in the finished state rather 
than raw; quite the contrary. 

Whatever may be the merit of protection to the farmer, 
this is to be attained only by direct duties on raw materials 
and equitably compensating duties on goods manufactured 
from those raw materials. Tariff legislation must be con- 
sistent if established trade and manufacture are not to be 
disrupted. 


FY Aamague 
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Consideration of Newspaper Composition and the Use of Words 


is asked to write in the simplest words and 

the shortest sentences at his command. 
He is told that the reader wants facts rather than elegance 
of expression and that the plainest language is the best 
newspaper style. 

By plain language is not meant the language of the 
child’s primer, but rather the use of good Saxon concrete 
nouns and active verbs in sentences not embellished with 
verbose phrases. Nevertheless, when editors tell the young 
reporter to use the plainest language they mean, usually, 
that they will be satisfied with it in his routine reporting. 
But they encourage also the study of how to produce rich’ 
effects by the use of familiar words, how to write not only 
with steadiness and strength but also with those little 
embellishments of incidental word and phrase that lift the 
work out of the commonplace. And they unceasingly urge 
the necessity of good writing—for not anywhere is good 
writing appreciated more than in a newspaper office. 

To write the simple language requires much study and 
practice—more, indeed, than to write the other kind. Itis 
natural for people, children especially, to use simple words, 
but the schools and colleges have taught, until within a few 
years, the writing of rather high-sounding prose. Text- 
books have reflected Doctor Johnson’s ornate paragraphs, 
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Macaulay’s massive profundities, Washington Irving’s 
beautifully rounded florid sentences, and Sir Walter 
Scott’s superlatives. For years and years they were 
commended to students of literature for imitation. The 
effect of this teaching remains. We find it difficult to write 
with the same simplicity with which we talk. 


Old-School Standards 


HE editor gave fine advice to the cartoonist from whom 

he wanted an article. Said the cartoonist: “He just 
offered me one suggestion inasmuch as I was not a regular 
writer—that I refrain from trying to write and simply tell 
in my own words as. though I were telling it to my wife.’ 
That’s it—refrain from trying to write if you wish to write 
in simple language and simple style. 

Write as you talk if you are a good talker; hundreds of 
articles of advice have urged to that kind of composition. 
But almost all talk is without study, is commonplace, is 
not the expression of consecutive thought, is disjointed 
construction. It is notorious that dictated articles have 
less finish than those penned, although they may have 
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more kick. Emerson says, ‘The speech of the 
street is incomparably more forceful than the 
speech of the academy.” 

The newspaper editors of fifty years ago urged their 
staffs to a nicety of literary expression. Writers were yet 
under the influence of the Victorian Age of literature and 
the study of literature was popular. The proper use of 
words had much attention, and so did the construction 
of sentences. William Cullen Bryant had inspired the staff 
of the Evening Post of New York to excellence in the 
creation of English prose. Manton Marble, a fine writer 
himself, insisted on good writing in the World. The New 
York Tribune took pride in its correct use of language. 
Almost all publications had a printed index expurgatorius 
or a catalogue of “don’ts.” Richard Grant White’s book, 
Words and Their Uses, was on nearly every editor’s desk 
and was the subject of much criticism as well as praise. 

Mr. Dana had no patience with slovenly writing. He 
knew his Greek and Latin and half a score of other lan- 
guages so well that the derivation of an English word 
came to him almost instantly, and he objected to its 
misuse. The plea that a word was in common use did not 
appeal to him. He did not heed the dictionary definition. 
He knew the origin of the word as well as did the maker of 
the dictionary. I have mentioned in a previous article 
that he objected to saying of a middle-aged man that he 
was in the prime of life, for the reason that “prime”’ is 
from the Latin word “ primus,’”’ which means first. A man 


(Continued on Page 46) 








HEY’RE bump- 
[Mise—ssia the fat 
foreman— since 
this war come on, more 
than ever they were. 
For it’s all over now— 
with the station agents 
and the clerks and all 
in under the seniority 
rules. But the worst I 
ever saw began when 
them engineers started 
in on that Englishman. 
’Tis in the fall they 
bump them mostly— 
when they take off them 
temporary summer- 
vacation runs; and all 
the crews on them have 
to place themselves reg- 
ular again—some al- 
ways bumping some- 
body else out of their 
job because of senior- 
ity. And it was so 
this time. And the time of year naturally made 
it worse. 

All that hot seething weather they had that 
summer helped start the thing along, of course— 
as you’d know yourself if you sat much in the cab, 
feeling your hide peel off your back and roll up 
with the heat like burning shavings in a bonfire. _ 
It gets on your nerves, that’s all, as the lobster said, when 
they asked about boiling him—and always does. And 
toward the end of summertime they get so—them engi- 
neers—that if you pick a hair off their coat collar they'll 
reach over and smash you. But mostly, each knowing 
how the other one feels, they sit still and simmer and 
boil softly inside—until something suddenly starts up the 
boiling—and they blow! And this time it was this Eng- 
lishman I was telling you of, this Halpin, his name was— 
Oliver Cromwell Halpin—that done it. 

It seems they none of them liked him overmuch, he 
taking everything up and down—in the English perpendic- 
ular style, as a feller says to me once—whatever that 
means! Always a kind of stiff and sorehead. And this 
particular summer finally they all got to jawing with him 
about who it was won the war—England or this country. 

“Bulldog grit—the old English bulldog grit!’’ he says, 
starting taking all the credit. “That’s what turned the 
trick.” 

“You heard what our fellows were telling them over 
-there,” says Tom Nugent—who was the josher and prac- 
tical joker around the lobby always—‘“‘what that A. E. F. 
meant?” 

“What’s that?” says old Oliver Cromwell Halpin. 

“ After England failed,’’ he says, giving him that old one. 

But it made him as mad as if it was brand new. 

““We’d show you,”’ he says, “‘if we ever got at you once. 
Let the English and the Yankees get at it once, we’d show 
you!” 

And that made him friends, of course, all over. For he 
was like all the English—not so much to start the talking, 
but never seeing a signal set against.them when they’re 
once under way. And naturally, with this line of conversa- 
tion, he got more and more popular in the lobby—espe- 
cially that weather. 

And then this Nugent—who started it, you might say— 
run across another engineer, an old boy that had been on a 
summer run up in the mountains for his health, and was 
coming back to place himself in the regular runs again, 
according to his seniority. 

‘Will you do something for me?” says Nugent to him, 
the idea striking him all of a sudden. 

“What?” 

“Tf it was fixed right, would you bump Old Ironsides,” 
he says—‘“‘the Duke of London—up to the other end of the 
line? You’re longer in the service than he is,’’ he says. 

“T dunno,” says the old feller—half smiling and half 
serious—for this Englishman was held in the same high 
estimation now by one and all. But finally he done it; 
and the idea was popular. 

“Tt’ll get him and his English bulldog grit out from our 
conversation for a while,” they says. 

And sure enough the run he had to choose to get the 
next-best choice had its end at the other end of the 
division. 

But somebody must have told him just how it come, for 
he didn’t blame the one that done it—he went right back 
of him and held Nugent responsible for putting him up to it. 

“Bumped!” he says. ‘I’ve been bumped! I’ve been 
pushed out of my ’ouse and ’ome. They wouldn’t be 
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allowed to do this in England. An Englishman’s 
’ouse is his carstle.” 

And they all laughed—one starting, and the rest 
following—for they couldn’t help it. 

“arf,” he says. ‘“‘Larf. Ill larf you. Ill show 
you something about bumping, maybe, you don’t 
know! I’ll show you,” he says, walking up and 
standing in front of Nugent, “how an Englishman 
bumps! You wait,” he says. “I travel light. Only 
me and my daughter.”’ For his wife was dead. “I 
can go. But wait till there’s some -of you who pull 
up with your five and six children, and go marching.” 


“I Seen the Grandest and Most Ravishing Girt 
at the Dance Last Night’’ 


And then he went off to the other end of the line; took 
his furniture and his daughter and everything. And most 
everybody thought no more about it—except they saw he 
never noticed any of them, passing them on the road. 

But after that there was a kind of a funny thing hap- 
pened; the old devil went and bid in a new run that every- 
body knew was just temporary, and paying way under 
what he was pulling down already. 

““What’s the idea?” they was asking one another. 

“T’ll tell you what’s the idea—if you want to know,” 
says little Jockey Kernochen, who always had the news on 
him. ‘“He’s getting ready to come back.” 

“Where?” 

“On the return bump, when this summer run is over; 
and he has the right to.” 

And sure enough the minute that temporary run was 
done—and he was out of one—back he come and bumped 
Nugent out of his. He said nothing—just bumped him. 

It was a great surprise to Nugent, for being so much 
younger in the service and so much farther down the 
line—nobody’d ever have dreamt he’d bump him. And if 
it was a jolt to Nugent, that was nothing to what it was to 
his wife, for they had been fixed comfortable where they 
was, and now they had the choice either of moving out of 
town to the other end of the line, like the Englishman had 
done, or staying there and taking up with a poor and dis- 
commoding run with less money. 

But finally they chose to stay, for one reason because 
where they were, at that end of the line, their boy Tommy— 
who they was trying to put through medical school and 
make a doctor—could be boarding with them. But Nu- 
gent’s wife was near crazy. It ain’t the easiest thing, nor 
the best for your temper, being the wife of a josher and 
practical joker for twenty-five years, and this thing of 
having Nugent bumped into a night run with less money 
didn’t make her temper any smoother. 
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It didn’t improve it much neither when her boy, Tommy, 
come in and told her one morning what he did. 

“Gee, ma,” he says, “I seen the grandest and most 
ravishing girl at the dance last night. A wonder—you 
never seen such a dream!” 

““What was her name?”’ she says to him. 

“Halpin.” 

“Halpin!” she says. ‘‘What Halpin? What’s her first 
name?” 

“Maude,” he says. 

“Don’t you never see her again!”’ she says to him, blaz- 
ing. “Let alone speaking to her!” 

“Why not?” 

“She’s the daughter of 
that man that bumped your 
father,”’ she says to him. 

“Oh, ma,” he says in a 
sad, disappointed voice, 
“she can’t be. He’s up at 
the other end of the division, 
living now.” 

“They’ve moved back 
now, haven’t they,” shesays, 
“naturally? Now that he’s 
took your father’s run?” 

And after a while he saw 
she must beright. She con- 
vinced him. 

“T wouldn’t have believed 
it,” he says. “She was so 
young and quiet and inno- 
cent looking.” 

“There’s something wrong with her, you 
can count on that,’’ she says, ‘‘with a father 
that deliberately done what he done to us— 
bump us, for no reason at all!’’ For Nu- 
gent, her husband, hadn’t never told her 
how he’d started it all with his advice, fooling. ‘“He’s the 
worst enemy your father’s got,” she says. ‘‘We know 
that. He’s thinking and considering all the time how to 
damage him.” 

But just that minute, when she was saying this, old 
Oliver Cromwell’s mind was starting getting off her hus- 
band and onto bigger things—bigger game, you might 
say. For bumping naturally don’t affect just one man or 
one family on a railroad—each one bumped out of his job 
having the right to bump somebody lower’n him in time of 
service; and before this little first move of the Englishman 
for his rights was done, eleven engineers and eleven fami- 
lies had been bumped out of their runs, and some of them 
had had to leave town entirely. And so their bumper was 
no more popular than he ever was—much less so! And 
they were making all kinds of cracks at him. 

He said nothing back much, but it gave him something 
to think about on his ruans—a new zest in life, as the adver- 
tising feller says about the breakfast food. And any man 
could see there was something on his mind. He went 
muttering and speaking to no one. And just as soon as 
them temporary summer-vacation runs started up in the 
mountains at the other end of the line, and he started 
loose again and bid in one of them, there was quite a lot of 
suspicion—though naturally they couldn’t foresee just how 
much was coming. 

“What! Move again, pop?” says his daughter. She 
was quite a girl now, well grown up and handsome. 

“Do what your old pop says,” he told her. ‘‘ He knows.” 

So off they moves to the other end of the division, in the 
summer-resort country; and nobody thought much about 
them any more till in the fall when the summer season 
ended—all at once the blow fell, and he pushed back into 
the regular line again. 

Then all together they started raving and roaring: 
“Bumped! Bumped! He’s come back again!” 

You’d think he’d sat and planned all summer with 
terrible.and diabolical cunning to get every man in the 
service that had ever laughed at him. Though of course it 
wasn’t so—they got it as it come to them, each bumping 
the other down; for now, being one of the oldest men on 
the line, Old Ironsides had jumped back up almost to the 
top of the list when the end of the summer left him free to 
choose— and they all went bumping down under him. 
There was some twenty-seven men and families‘he got this 
time; and thirteen had either to pull up and change the 
end of the line they lived on or split their family life all to 
smithereens with their new runs. 

““What’ll we do?” they was all saying to one another. 
“What’ll we do to him?” 

And the local chairman of the brotherhood went in and 
talked to him. 

“We'll try reasoning with him first,’’ he says, ‘and see 
what that’ll do.” 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Every grocer in America 


should be prepared for the big demand for Campbell’s Beans next 
week—the first big outing of the season. People will buy Beans 
for picnics, boating trips, motor trips, camping, house-parties 
and the family table. Campbell’s Beans are famous not only for 
their delicious quality, but because they are slow-cooked and easily 
digested. Their rich tomato sauce is another reason for their 
enormous popularity. Advertise Campbell’s Beans! Display them 
in your windows and on your counters! Your customers will be glad 
to learn the special advantages of buying by the case—to have 
them on hand whenever wanted. 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

But it didn’t do nothing. 

“Did you stand there larfing,”’ he says to the local chair- 
man, “with the rest of them—when that pig-nosed Nugent 
kicked me out of my good home—or didn’t you?” 

“T don’t think I did, no,” says the local chairman, know- 
ing full well he had. ‘I didn’t mean to, anyhow.” 

“The bulldog breed,’ he says, staring at him. ‘The 
bulldog breed. An Englishman’s ’ome is his carstle,’’ he 
says, ‘“‘and they don’t push and bump him out of it for 
nothing,” he says, ‘nor larf when they’re seeing it done.” 

“Well,” says the local chairman, “you’ve had your 
turn and bumped,” he says. ‘‘Now let bygones be by- 
gones.” 

“Not till one and all apologoyze to me,” says the Eng- 
lishman. ‘Nugent first, in person, and then the re- 
mainder—in writing—for what they done to me—like 
ruffians.”’ 

And the local chairman seen at once how likely that 
would be. “If you won’t do it for nothing else,’’ he says, 
still going on reasoning with him—trying to—‘“‘do it for 
the union. You know how sore the other side—the man- 
agement—is on this seniority rule always, and this will 
only make more trouble—for all of us.” 

“It’s my right under the rules,” says the Englishman, 
“when a new run is put on, to go and bid it in, ain’t it, 
if I’ve got the seniority?” 

“Tt is,” he says. 

“And if it’s a temporary run,” he says, “and I find 
myself out of a job when it’s over, then I’ve got a right 
to bump back into the line, where my seniority entitles me 
to, ain’t I?” 

“You have,”’ says he. 

“Then what’re you hollering about?”’ he says. “ Them’s 
my rights and I know them. And I’ll keep using them, 
round and round, till I see fit to stop.” 

“Suppose the union took action against you?”’ says the 
local chairman, getting warmed up. 

“Let them,” he says, “if they can! I know my rights. 
And I stand on them when it comes time. For an English- 
man knows his rights and holds to them—the bulldog 
breed. And I’m of the bulldog breed, I am,” he says. 
“T know my rights. But I always keep inside them too. 
You never yet found anything against me as a member of 
the union, and you won’t,” he says. 
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And the local chairman could not deny it, for he knew 
*twas so. 

“Then you’ll not stop?” he says. 

“You heard my terms,” he answers. “They can take 
them or lump them. But I’ll say this to you open: If they 
don’t take them and apologoyze I’ll keep right on my 
rights, bumping. And the next time it will be terrible.” 

They got in a bad row then, and the local chairman left 
him, seeing now just how much good reasoning done. He’d 
got to try something else than reasoning with him, he saw 
that plain. 

“There’s one thing, anyway,” says the boys to him 
when he come back, “he can’t turn himself loose again 
probably—not till next fall.” 

“You can’t never tell,” says the chairman. ‘There 
might be some temporary run come up again, and he’d go 
off and grab it, and then come back and pounce down on 
us. In my opinion,” he says, “he’s thinking nothing else 
but ways of bumping—day and night, We've got to get 
some way to get at him as soon as we can—before this goes 
much further—and some of the boys may do harm!”’ For 
they were crazy now, of course, all along the line. 

But if the men were hot the women were sizzling—and 
none worse than the wife of Nugent, who started the thing, 
you might say. For this time, being toward the bottom of 
the list, anyhow, and all the best runs spoken for, when 
Nugent was bumped he was bumped to the other end of the 
division—to get anything good whatever. And they left 
their boy boarding in town so as to keep near the city and 
his medical school. 

“But whatever you do,” says his mother, leaving him, 
“don’t you never pay no attention to that daughter of 
that old bulldog Englishman.”” For she had a sneaking 
underground suspicion that he was still seeing her some. 
“Tf you do,” she says, “and your father hears it, ’twill be 
all day with you.” 

‘What could he do?” he says, for he had a mind of his 
own. 

“He'd murder you first,” she says, “and then he’d take 
you out from your medical studies. If you cross him this 
way you'll be no doctor, for he’ll draw off the money al- 
together, and you know what that'll mean to you—and to 
me!” she says. For she’d set her heart on having him a 
doctor—with his gold sign on his own door and the thin- 
soled shoes on his feet in place of the brogans. 
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So she warned him and went away to the other end of the 
run—sore and scared and suspicious of her own son. For 
let alone her own feelings, and the chance of his losing his 
doctoring, she saw—even if he got it—what it would mean 
to a young doctor, coming up and getting mixed up with 
the daughter of a man like that—a social outcast, a leper, 
you might say, with every man’s hand against him, 
threatening him; and him going along with his head down, 
threatening back, what he’d do to them the next time! 

And about now the superintendent of the division sent 
for the local chairman of the brotherhood again on the 
thing, for they’d talked it over between them more than 
once before. 

““What have you done,” he says, “about this matter of 
the Englishman?” 

“Nothing,” says the local chairman. “TI tried reasoning 
with him, and I tried threatening him—with what they’d 
do to him in the union. But it made no more impression 
on him than a horsefly on the skin of a locomotive.” 

“T done the same,” says the superintendent. “I can see 
reasoning won’t do no good.” 

“No,” says the other man, sad and ugly. “No.” 

“What does he say to you?” says the superintendent. 

“Nothing. He just stands on his rights—like the bull- 
dog breed.”’ 

“With his head down below his knees, waiting.” 

“For another blind charge against us,” says the local 
chairman. ‘He has no care for the union nor public 
opinion. He enjoys fighting them,” he says, “like that 
bulldog breed always does. And the worst of it is, you'll 
never get him. He always fulfills the rules of the brother- 
hood exactly.” 

“The same with me,” says the superintendent. ‘“He’s 
the best engineer we’ve got on the line so far as obeying 
the rules goes—to the letter T. Everything is right,’’ he 
says, “down to the way he combs his hair on Sunday. 
You might know that. For he’s an Englishman—one of 
these fussy ones—on every little thing. The kind that won 
the Battle of Waterloo with their shoes all shined by rule— 
and stiff new white collars on every dead man.” 

“What’ll we do?” says the union chairman. 

“We've got to do something,”’ says the superintendent; 
“that’s plain and sure. It’s bad enough to run a railroad 
with this seniority plan at best especially now it’s got into 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
all departments. It’s like trying to play a quiet, sensible 
game of chess,’’ he says, ‘‘with live jack rabbits for chess- 
men,” he says, “‘at best—running a railroad the way we 
have it now—with all your chessmen self-movers. But in 
all my experience yet, I never had the thing go all loose and 
crazy on me before.” 

““What I fear,’’ says the local chairman, “‘if this goes on, 
and he starts out again—what I fear is murder—or some 
big accident. It’s all over the service—half the engineers 
and brakemen and conductors on the division are planning 
now to get him in wrong and get him fired under the rules. 
By and by,” he says, “what I’m afraid of—they’ll give 
him some phony signal or something, and one of his trains 
will hang its end out back of a switch or he’ll run over a 
signal that’s been turned wrong for him or something, and 
we'll have murder and sudden death of large numbers, in 
some great catastrophe,” he says. ‘‘For you’ve no idea 
how hot the feeling runs to-day against him. And if he 
started blowing it higher by one more bump,” he says, 
“God help us!”’ 

“You're right. You’re right,’ says the superintendent, 
nodding. ‘I have the same fear always in the rear of my 
head. It’s terrible.’’ 


“Tt is,’’ says the local chairman. 
“But look,”’ says the superintendent. “Let’s go over it 
again. You’ve had him in,” he says, ‘‘and I’ve had him 


in, and tried reasoning with him. And that was no good.” 

“ec No.” 

‘And threatening him.” 

‘And that was worse.” 

““Yes,’’ says the superintendent. ‘So far as I can see, 
we’ve got to try something else; and that’s what I called 
you in for to-day.” 

“What else?” 

“Kindness,” says the superintendent. 
try kindness.” 

““What—on him?”’ says the local chairman. 
kill him!” 

“T would myself, personally; especially nights,” he says, 
“when I get to thinking how he’s tore up this division. 
But as long as we can’t do that we’ll have to do the next 
best thing, and try kindness.” 

“‘Kindness!’’ says the chairman. 

“T’m going to boost him.” 

“Boost him?” he says. 

““Yes—kick him up the stairs—out of the engineers for 
good. I’m going to raise him to be an official.so he’ll be out 
of the engineers for good and all.’ 

“That seems kind of funny, when you look at it,” says 
the local chairman. ‘“‘You’d think it was a reward of 
violence and villainy.” 

“That’s railroading to-day, all over,” says the super- 
intendent. ‘“‘They look to you for results, and you’ve got 
to get them—no matter how. And if a man gets cantan- 
kerous and blocks you, you’ve got to move him somehow 
out of your way under the rules—down if you can, but 
then if not, up. And this ain’t the only time this thing has 
had to be done in order to get a railroad running again 
neither. You know that.” 

“How’ll the other boys take it?’’ says the local chair- 
man. 

“They’ll like it better than having him around with them 
all the time in the lobby—threatening them with another 
bump. They’ll all like it better if he’s once settled 
and satisfied.” 

“But what about having him over them?” 

“He won’t be over them in any way, shape or form,” he 
says. ‘‘I’ll see to that.” 

So the superintendent sent out for the Englishman and 
brought him in. 

“What do you say to being an official of the road? 
What do you say to going on up?” he says, and named the 
place. ‘‘You’d get 10 per cent more than you get now, 
with 10 per cent easier work.”’ 

And then he waited, watching him to see what he’d say. 
And for a while the old bulldog look still stayed in his 
face, and his jaw muscles were set, and he could almost 
see the word ‘‘no”’ in his mouth. Then all at once some- 
thing seemed to come over him—a sudden change—and 
he answered back he’d take it. 

“Good,” says the superintendent. “Good. I’m glad 
you see it that way,” and shook hands and let him go. 

And yet he didn’t like that sudden look that came on 
his face either; he had a fear of it—for, of course, under 
the rules anyone being promoted to be an official has the 
right left any time to come back star when he wants to, 
to the job he has gone from. 

But the Englishman says Bothiaes and goes tramping 
home to his daughter. 

“Up we get again!” 

“‘What’s this?’’ she says with her lips parted, for she 
was a big, soft, nice-spoken girl, that spent her time wait- 
ing on him and looking scared to death of him, the way 
those Englishmen’s wives and daughters mostly do. 

“We're going to move again,” he says. 

“Move again?”’ she says, a sharp tone, like he’d never 
heard before, coming in her voice. ‘What, another 


“We've got to 


“T’d rather 


“How—what way?” 
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bump!”’ she says, her bright-colored cheeks getting 
brighter and her big blue eyes bluer and wider yet. 

“Not yet,” he says. “Not yet.” 

“But, father ” she says, seeing there was more 
trouble coming probably. 

“*But, father’—what?”’ he says, loud. 

“You ain’t going to get into another how-de-do—bump- 
ing everybody again,’”’ she says, near crying. 

“Why not?” he says. 
grit—old English bulldog grit,” he says. ‘‘We’ll show 
them English bumping. For their bumping ain’t over 
yet—by no means. I can tell you that.” 

“But, father ” she says. 

“Don’t but-father me,” he says. 
bid.” 

So she did finally, erying; and they started once more 
moving out of town. 

““We’ve got to do it,’’ she says to young Nugent, for she 
was meeting him now, just as his mother had suspicioned, 
nights in the park. 

For it was there if anywhere—and in the dark too—they 
both fearing it would get back to their folks. For the wars 
of the families of that Romeo and Juliet you hear about 
in the theater was nothing beside the feeling of these two 
main families in this bumping now. And every hand was 
out against the girl with her father—though she was a 
grand, fine, handsome girl, soft and most appealing look- 
ing, with those big, round blue eyes—and especially to 
young Nugent—and even more so now she was down and 
out, and hated. 

“TLet’s end it all,’”’ he says to her. ‘“‘Let’s elope. I’ll get 
me a job somewhere on some Western railroad.”’ 

“What—and end all your doctoring, for all time?” she 
says. ‘On account of me!” 

“And well pleased to,” he says. 

But she wouldn’t have it. “Something will come,” she 
says. ‘Something will come for us. I know it. Maybe now, 
with his new position, I can get people to forgive him his 
previous bumping.” 

And then she broke down, for the feeling against them 
was terrible, and she knew it. And-so she went and left 
the boy, and he stayed there with his studying—and 
couldn’t even run up and see her for fear of her father 
learning of it probably. And the end of the world came 
close at hand for the time being to both of them. 

But only for two months or so, after all. 
the spring, down the old man came again and bumped 
the line once more. He went to the superintendent and 
says he’d have to have his old run back again. And, of 
course, under the rules he must have it when he asked 
for it. And if the previous bumps up to this time had been 
terrible, this one was past believing. Either thirty-seven 
or thirty-eight—I disremember which—were bumped now; 
and many of them were pushed once more out of the town; 
and feeling ran high and harsh and terrible. 

The men threatened violence and sudden death to the 
father in the lobby, and the children spit toward him on 
the sidewalks, and the young girls elevated up their noses 
and their best new hats when they met the daughter on 
the street. If they were on the edge of mankind before, 
they were pushed over it into the depths of social os- 
trichism—as the Sunday paper says. And the hate 
between the two families of the girl and boy grew more 
terrible than the pestilence. For once again the Nugent 
family had pulled up and come back to town on this 
bump. And now the mother of the boy—watching those 
things as women do—more than suspicioned now what 
was going on underneath between her son and that girl. 

“You know what your father’ll say when he hears‘ it,”’ 
she says, going finally to him in secret. 

“Let him say.” 

“He'll stop the money for the doctoring,”’ she says. 

“Then no doctor will I be,” he says. ‘For I’ll never 
lose her. I’ll marry her at last, in spite of all—doctor or no 
doctor !”’ 

And that struck her terrible, for she had set her heart 
on seeing him a doctor, with his little black bag in his 
hand and his black shiny shoes on his feet—all genteel. 

And she went and thought it over and talked it with this 
local chairman of the brotherhood, to learn what was 
going to happen, for she knew him well, of course, and 
she’d heard he was still all the time trying to stop that 
thing—for it was terrible all over, the feeling and all. 

She come to him, so it seems, just after he’d been talking 
again to the superintendent of the division—and both 
were in despair. 

“We can’t fire him from the railroad,” says the super- 
intendent, ‘‘for we have no case at all against him. He 
keeps strict within the rules and in his rights, for he knows 
them.” 

“Like a lawyer,’ says the local chairman. 

“And if we framed him up and fired him,” says the 
superintendent, ‘‘he’d go way up over our heads, to the 
top, under the rules—and get us overruled.” 

“°Tis the same in the union,” the local chairman says. 

“By heaven,’ says the superintendent, “what’ll we 
do? If something don’t happen soon to pacify him he’ll 
bump the railroad off the map.” 








“Go and do as you’re 
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“Home and family life is all destroyed,’ says the local 
chairman, still sadder than him. “All up and down the 
division. There ain’t any. ’Tis all you can do to prevent 
the women raging up and disfiguring him with their teeth.” 

“We'll have to do something soon,” says the superin- 
tendent. 

“We will,” says the local chairman. 

It was just after that that the brotherhood chairman 
ran across this Mrs. Nugent and she was asking about it, 
and he was telling her. 

“We're in despair,”’ he says. ‘‘We don’t know where to 
turn. And I wish to God your husband had never started 
him out upon this thing.” 

“T wish that more than anyone,” she says, for by this 
time she had learned of how it was—her son and others 
having told her. 

“He ought never to done it,” he says. ‘He should 
never have roused him—and the bulldog breed. ’Tis the 
worst of all when it’s started,” he says, “for it runs 
straight ahead, in a line, to the end of the world,” he says. 
‘And neither it nor anybody else knows where it’s headed 
for until it hops off in some terrible and destructive catas- 
trophe.” 

“You're right,” says she. “I know it.” 

“We've tried threatening,” he says, “and it’s no good. 
And we’ve tried reasoning, and that’s useless. And we’ve 
tried kindness—and that’s worst and most contemptible 
of all. So what’ll we try next—we dunno.” 

And suddenly he thought he saw something strike her. 

“Have you tried love?’ she says then. 

“Love?” he says, shouting. 

“c Yes.”’ 

“What—with him?” 
cornered crocodile!” 

“No—with someone else,’’ she says, speaking softly 
to herself. ‘‘ Run off,’”’ she says to him then—‘“‘run off and 
let me see what I can do. But don’t ask no questions—nor 
say nothing till you hear from me.” 

And he done so, wondering. 

“Tommy,” she says, again calling her boy to her, secret, 
“‘you’ve acted terrible to your mother—and you’re break- 
ing her heart hour by hour,” she says. “Let alone your 
deceiving of her and your poor father. But let that go,” 
she says. ‘‘That’s done. And I’m here to tell you some- 
thing that might help you in your folly—with this big, 
pink English girl—the daughter of that four-pronged 
devil.” 

“Have it out, mother,” he says. ‘‘What is it?” 

“Tt’s all around,” she says, ‘that he’s just lying back 
again, getting ready to bump us yet again when the sum- 
mer comes and the fall comes, with the change of runs at 
the end of the vacation time.” 

“T heard it,”’ he says. 

“Yes,” she says. “And if it comes there will be murder, 
no doubt. But if it should not come—why, then the one 
who was known to have stopped it would be a hero—just 
like the victor over a mad, crazy bull.” 

“‘T get the idea,” he says, “I think.” 

“Now, then,” she says, ‘‘the way you’re going on,” she 
says, ‘‘contrary to all the best ideas of your parents, 
there’ll be no doctoring for you the minute your father 
hears of it.” 

“Never mind him,” 
the first place.” 

“So,” she says, going on, disregarding him, “‘there’s 
only one way you can square it and have the girl and be a 
doctor and keep your mother’s heart from breaking and 

spilling all her lifeblood all these years for you for nothing.” 

“What is it?’”’ he says, short and anxious. “Have it 
out—for God’s sake!”’ 

“Tf she can fix her father some way,” she says, “so 
he’ ll stop this terrible thing—this bumping,” she says, 

“all might yet be well after all, for all of us.” 

“How could she?” he says to her. 

“That I don’t know,” she says. ‘Only this—if she 
loves you truly she’ll find a way somehow,” she says, “or 
she’s no woman worth the name.” 

“T don’t see,” he says, “how anybody could fix himn— 
let alone a delicate, timid, refined girl. Four of them great 
Mallet engines couldn’t budge him when he’s once stopped 
still.” 

But, nevertheless, he went out and told the girl what 
his mother said the next time he met her in the park. 

“Tt’s useless,” he says, ‘I know. But I had to tell you. 
So let’s run off together and elope—let’s end it. I’ll give 
up the doctoring, and we'll go West, and I’ll get a job 
firing.”’ 

“Give it up—just when you’re right in sight of ‘getting 
it?” she says. “No! Never!” 

“We've got to,” he says. 

“And you no doctor! Never!” she says. 
not.”’ 

“What, then?” he says, and waited a minute, while she 
stood silent. 

“Do you love me greatly,” she says, 

“Don’t you know I do?” he says, flushing up. 
I just been offering to give up my life for you?” 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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Chalmers Fine Performance 
Proves Its Higher Value 


In performance, the New Series Chalmers 
Six is simply wonderful. 


That is made perfectly plain in the reports 
coming in every day, from owners and 
from dealers all over the country. 


Weknew thatChalmers engineers—work- 
ing on the basic six-cylinder soundness 
which the Chalmers has always embodied 
—had made the six mean more than 
ever before. 


Now we are receiving from many points 
enthusiastic confirmation of all we felt 
had been achieved by a solid year’s re- 
finement. 


“On high gear I have climbed hills where 
I have always had to shift with other cars 


‘I’ve driven,’’ says one man. 


Another writes, ‘‘I couldn’t help but 
notice the extreme quietness of the motor, 
timing gears, valves and differential’? — 


thus putting his finger right on real evi- 
dence of fine construction. 


‘To pull down to two miles an hour in 
high, and then pick up to 30 miles an hour 
within a city block, without bucking or 
spitting—that’s what I call flexibility,” 
says a third. 

“One of the most satisfactory tests is the 
way she will lug a hill at eight miles an 
hour on high,” another says. ‘‘No matter 
how hard I make it pull, the motor will 
not overheat.”’ 


Size and beauty, equipment and finish, 
are always indications ofvalue. It isconserv- 
ative to say that the Chalmers Six leaves 
nothing to be wished for in those features. 


But the way a éar performs tells how it is 
engineered and how it is built. 


On that—which is the final proof of value 
—the warmth of the letters we are receiv- 
ing is conclusive. 





All Models Equipped with Disc Steel Wheels and Cord Tires 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Cost-Reducing Ideas 


basis of business success. Though no system 

of calculating costs can of itself make profits, it can 
show definite ways to effect savings, and savings really are 
only profits wearing a different cloak. No survey in any 
plant or office can be more than a haphazard examination 
unless it is carried on in accordance with the indications 
shown in a carefully prepared cost-accounting report. A 
well-formulated cost system not only calls attention to ob- 
solete equipment that is being used at an excessive cost, 
but it points out individuals and departments that are 
below the required standard of efficiency. The right kind 
of cost report will show what is happening now, while a 
slipshod report only shows what has happened in the past, 
and in this latter case there is no chance for immediate 
correction. 

Hundreds of companies distribute rent according to the 
direct wages of the men employed in one office or depart- 
ment of a company, while in correct cost accounting the 
rent should be distributed according to the space actually 
occupied by each worker. One employe may receive five 
dollars a day, and still take up twice as much space as an 
executive who gets five times as much. Each and every 
charge should be made against the product benefited, and 
where more than one item or product is benefited the 
charge must be divided and distributed in proportion to 
the betterment conferred. 

The methods employed in the main offices of a company 
are invariably a reliable reflection of the kind of manage- 
ment in charge. In the concern here referred to many of 
the practices were unique, to say the least, and it seemed 
that very few bets had been overlooked. One day the 
manager walked into the stenographic department, and 
after looking the ground over decided to install a new 
system. A week or two later all the typewriting ma- 
chines were equipped with a measuring and recording de- 
vice which gives the linage record of each operator. Fora 
couple of weeks these records were studied and an average 
figure was found to represent the daily work of each typist. 
With these data in hand, the management was able to plan 
a new system of payment for the typists. In the scheme 
proposed and now in operation the typists are paid on 
what is known as a point system. Five average lines are 
considered as the equivalent of two hundred and forty 
spaces, or one point. The wage basis of this system is 100 
points at $1.70. Each operator is guaranteed her former 
wages, but if her linage record per week exceeds the stand- 
ard the girl is paid a bonus for her increased production, 
the additional payment being based on the prescribed rate 


A basis of system of cost accounting is the 


of $1.70 for each 100 points turned out. For example, if a _ 


typist produces 1000 lines of forty-eight spaces each per 
day she would earn a daily wage of $3.40. A number of 
the speedy operators regularly exceed this performance. 
More than 90 per cent of the typists employed now receive 
a weekly bonus, and the production of each girl has shown 
amaterialincreasesincethenew scheme went into operation. 

Long ago the company found that much dissatisfaction 
was caused through permitting dictators to see letters that 
had just been typed and had not been checked for errors. 
Instances were found where bad feeling had grown up 
between dictators and typists because of the return of 
letters that contained seemingly inexcusable typographical 
errors. At first an effort was made to try to solve this 
problem through educating dictators to talk distinctly 
when using the dictating machines. In some cases the 
trouble resulted from not having the speed of the machine 
for transcribing exactly the same as that of the machine 
which received the dictation. In other cases the cylinders 
had not been properly shaved, while in still other instances 
the correspondents talking into the machines held the 
mouthpieces too far from them. As a final remedy the 
company employed a correspondence supervisor, whose 
duty it is to proofread all copy turned out by the typists 
and see that no letters get back to the dictators until they 
are perfect. 

In actual operation this scheme has proved wholly satis- 
factory. The first carbon of each letter typed is made on a 
yellowish tissue paper which is marked ‘‘ Correspondence 
supervisor.” All corrections are inserted on this sheet, 
which, with the original letter and all the other carbons, 
is returned to the operator for correction. The unique 
plan followed in this scheme is the use of numbers as sub- 
stitutes for corrections. About thirty common errors are 
printed at the head of the yellow tissue, and each one is 
numbered. After using this method for a short time the 
typist becomes thoroughly familiar with the meaning of 
each number, and the errors are corrected with a minimum 
of delay. 

Not only does the company take care to prevent mis- 
understandings brought about by letter writing within 
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the limits of its own personnel, but it exercises even 
greater caution in seeing that letters written by employes 
do not create wrong impressions or foster ill will among 
those with whom the company does business. All the 
concern’s employes understand that each letter sent out 
is actually a sales letter and that business can be de- 
stroyed more rapidly through the improper wording of 
communications than it can be built up through extensive 
and expensive advertising. It was for this reason that the 
management adopted the policy of turning over the cor- 
respondence of dissatisfied customers to one of several 
letter writers whose business it is to patch up differences 
through the exercise of tact and courtesy. Experience had 
shown that it was dangerous to permit the employe who 
had first dictated the letters that caused the trouble to 
continue corresponding with the disgruntled customer. It 
is only human for a person to make excuses and try to 
cloak mistakes. Nothing is more effective in handling 
trouble of this kind than to admit the company’s fault, 
unless the customer’s complaint is wholly without any 
basis in fact. 

Once a week the general manager presides at a meeting 
of department heads that is far from lacking in animation. 
Suggestions that are both practical and interesting are here 
discussed freely and openly by any and all of the em- 
ployes present. The company’s present methods are 
criticized wherever possible, and new ways are proposed 
for doing things. The majority of the concern’s new prac- 
tices originate in these weekly forums. The records of 
recent meetings showed many valuable discussions. Some 
of the points brought out are worth repeating. 

Try to imitate a correspondent’s letter-writing style. 
This is a form of flattery that nets results. The average 
person’s letter-reading tastes are generally the same as his 
writing tastes. Study each letter before you reply, and try 
to note the writer’s eccentricities. Make your reply fit 
the man’s individuality. If he writes a brief letter stating 
only the fewest possible facts, answer tersely. If the cor- 
respondent goes into lengthy details, give him a reply in 
kind, for he will appreciate a letter that discusses all the 
minute phases of the matter in hand. Try not to use multi- 
syllabled words to a fellow who writes in monosyllables. 
If the correspondent throws in a little slang he won’t mind 
your doing the same. If he is epigrammatic pick out one 
of his clever sayings and repeat it in your reply, acknowl- 
edging his authorship. He will be tickled by your noticing 
his cleverness. 

Many companies suffer losses of time and money in 
sending telegrams. Nearly everyone includes in such 
messages many words that might be left out. Dozens of 
simple rules for writing telegraphic messages are commonly 
overlooked. The wire companies allow one signature free. 
For instance, if a telegram is signed ‘The Smith Com- 
pany, Johnson,” the one word “Johnson”’ is counted and 
charged for. On the other hand, if the signature is re- 
versed, ““Johnson, The Smith Company,” the telegraph 
company charges for the last three words. Many senders 
of telegrams overlook the saving that results from spelling 
out figures. For example, 1670 counts as four words, 
while sixteen seventy counts as two words and is more 
likely to be transmitted correctly. If one writes the “C., 
B. & Q. Railroad” the name of the line so written counts 
for four words, whereas one can write “Burlington,” 
which, of course, counts as only one word. 

The management is rather opposed to a policy of issuing 
frequent general orders, believing that such a plan is 
inferior to a method that places a large responsibility on 
each worker. Such general orders as are issued are printed 
on a special form of yellow paper. Departmental orders 
are printed on blue forms, while announcements and 
notices which are not considered to be orders are typed on 
pink forms. In every department of the company colors 
are used actually to signify something. For instance, red 
slips attached to letters mean “‘Give this immediate at- 
tention.” Not long ago the general manager organized 
what is known as a flying squadron, which consists of ten 
of the company’s most capable stenographers and clerks. 
These workers report directly to the office manager and 
are not permanently connected with any particular de- 
partment. Each day they are assigned to some special 
work, according to the needs of the moment. 

One interesting department of the company is that 
which is devoted to research. The expert in charge of this 
bureau not only himself initiates subjects for investiga- 
tion, but conducts an analysis covering any promising 
problem that other employes suggest for examination. 
One report covered the waste of pins, clips, pencils and 
rubber bands. As a result of this report a general order 
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was issued that caused a saving of approximately 
35 per cent in the quantities consumed of the four 
articles mentioned. About a year ago a legal situa- 
tion arose that made it necessary for the company 
to order the copying of a number of old written records. 
The ink on these old records had so faded that the writing 
was barely legible. The research department immediately 
started an examination that ended in the drawing up of 
specifications for all ink thereafter to be purchased by the 
company. The investigation showed that many of the 
inks at present on the market are likely to fade. 

The research department has even been called in to help 
decide the question as to how long certain papers should 
be retained in the files before they are taken out and stored 
away as dead matter. As a result of such a study freight 
receipts are kept in the active file for ten months, while 
similar specified lengths of time have been established for 
various other classes of matter. It was the research de- 
partment that worked out a plan for rest periods for work- 
ers in certain departments, with the result that there has 
been a decided increase in the productiveness of the em- 
ployes affected. In addition to a 10 per cent increase in 
output, the rest periods have proved a decided benefit to 
the health of the workers. 

Other innovations for which the research department is 
chiefly responsible were a system to prevent the raising of 
amounts on bank checks; a scientific placing of desks 
to increase efficiency through eliminating distraction; a 
bonus system for the rank and file of office workers; a 
sick-leave-with-pay scheme for the lowliest workers; and 
dental and medical dispensaries to serve every employe. 
To prevent the raising of checks the company now uses a 
code word of ten letters, the consecutive letters represent- 
ing the figures from 1 to 0. If a check is made out for 
twenty-five dollars the second and fifth letters of the word 
are placed on the back of the check. If the check is 
changed the fraud is easily detected when it comes back 
from the bank by glancing at the letters on the reverse side. 

The bonus system is based not only on individual pro- 
duction but on the employes’ accuracy. A certain sum is 
credited to a worker if no error is made during the first 
week of a month, while a larger bonus is credited for each 
consecutive week during the same month if the employe’s 
record continues clear. This plan has reduced mistakes to 
less than half of the average number that formerly occurred. 

In the scheme providing payment of wages to minor 
employes, the worker is allowed one day sick leave with 
full pay after he has been with the company one month. 
After two months’ service he is allowed two days, and so 
on up until he has been in the company’s employ for eight 
months, when, of course, he is allowed eight days’ sick 
leave. After eight months, and up until the end of the first 
year, the sick-leave allowance is one and a half weeks. 
After the first year one week is added to the allowance for 
each completed six months of service. After an employe 
has been ill and again returns to work he is credited with 
whatever balance of leave remains due him. The system 
has materially reduced labor turnover and absenteeism, 
and because of its absolute fairness and impartiality has 
increased the spirit of good will in the company’s employes. 

The dental dispensary has proved to be one of the best 
moves the company has ever made. The service has more 
than paid for itself in time saved through the prevention 
of toothache alone. More than 90 per cent of all the 
employes examined have needed dental attention. 

The company has refused to follow the example of many 
concerns which employ a young and inexperienced physi- 
cian to provide medical attention for employes. The 
management accepts the view that a cheap doctor would 
be the most expensive kind in the longrun. The aim is not 
only to eliminate unhealthful surroundings that menace 
the health of workers, but to correct the evils in all proc- 
esses that retard production through causing fatigue and 
lack of concentration. 

The management makes every possible effort to en- 
courage thrift on the part of its workers. Asa part of such 
a plan it has prepared a family budget book which it has 
distributed to all employes who have shown any interest 
in the matter. A large percentage of the workers own stock 
in the company. Such stock is sold to employes on a lib- 
eral part-payment plan. Interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
is charged on deferred payments for stock, but in no case 
may the interest charged be greater than the dividend 
credited. Even in the face of slackened business, the — 
company has not yet reduced wages. The president says, 
“Wages went up last and they must come down last.” 
In reducing working forces the company follows the policy 
of always dropping the newest men first. It believes that a 
soft handling of employes is unwise, and tends to injure 
morale; but it holds unswervingly to the idea that success 
depends on confidence, and that confidence can exist only 
where there are straight dealing and fair play. 
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The Peerless almost immediately exhibits its 
superiorities to those who have never driven 
it before. 


It reveals at once those fine shades of behavior 
which can only issue out of sound manufac- 
turing principles and scrupulous manufactur 
ing practice. 


You know that the Peerless is a great car be- 
cause it reveals its greatness as positively as a 
man of character reveals magnetic personality. 


It does with dash and spirit, with effortless 
ease and certainty, all of the things you value 
most in a motor car. 


Supreme motoring comfort, after all, has its 


chief source in the obedient ebb and flow of 
a wealth of power. 


The Peerless conveys that sense of power- 
abundance and power-control in every phase 
of its performance. 


Smoothness is a much abused word in motor- 
ing parlance—but Peerless smoothness is a 
real and a permanent thing which manifests 
itself at every speed and under every conceiv- 
able circumstance. 


Disparaging no other good car, it would be 
dificult for you indeed, to find a better in- 
vestment, or more solidly satisfying per. 
formance, than you secure in the Peerless. 


TPH IES©: DIOPRFE, TF} MacMANUS 


Seven Passenger Touring Car, $27 90; Four Passenger Roadster, $2790; Four Passenger Coupé, $3500, Five Passenger 
Sedan, $3650, Seven Passenger Sedan, $3790; Seven Passenger Sedan-Limousine, $4060; F. O. B. Cleveland 


The Peerless Motor Car Company has been acquired and 
is being operated by R. H. Collins and his associates 


PEERLE 
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It’s so easy to make 
a kitchen attractive— 


“That's a fine new rug you've got there,’ said the iceman. 






This is Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 408. In the 9 x 12 ft. 
size the price is only $16.20. 


“Yes, Fohn, and you have no idea how pleasant and 
attractive it makes my kitchen.” 






No wonder she is enthusiastic. For the darkest kitchen is 
at once made bright and cheerful when the floor is covered 
with a colorful, easy-to-clean Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum Rug. 


A few moments with a damp mop whisks away every 
speck of grime from the firm, waterproof surface. Your rug 
will lie perfectly flat without fastening. 


And with all their artistic charm and labor-saving qualities, 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are decidedly inexpensive. 






'GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Note the Low Prices 






6 x 9 feet $ 8.10 The pattern illustrated is made J 72x3 feet $ 50 
74x 9 feet 10.10 only in the four large sizes. The 3 x 3.7 Meecm 00 
3 


Always z 9 x10!4feet 14.15 smallrugs are made in designs x 414 feet 1.50 
Look for Ss Dace a) ei) ied le oln to harmonize with it. 3 <6) TexeeeloG 
the Gold Seal se 5 Owing to freight rates, prices west of the Mississippi and 
ad in Canada are higher. 
It is pasted on the face of every genuine Go/d-Sea/ Rug 
and on every two yards of Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum By-the- G; ld Ss l 
Yard. Note the liberal money-back guarantee and don’t O ed 


forget that this seal (printed in green on a gold back- 


ground) identifies the genuine Go/d-Seal Congoleum. 
Refuse imitations. Be sure to look for the Gold Seal. G 
CoONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Ry G S 
Dallas Minneapolis Atlanta Kansas City Pittsburgh Montreal Z 
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— And Repeat 


“Nihil dictum quod non dictum prius”?— 
as the feller says. 


4h UGH on us guys, to be heirs of the ages— 
Meaning us novelists, poets and sages; 
We who now strive on our typewritten pages 
Somewhere or other to score! 
Not to be wondered at much if our attitude 
Touching the past isn’t one of great gratitude! 
Each “ethene we write is a chestnut or plati- 
tude ; 
Somebody said it before. 
Moses, it may be, who, vide Leviticus, 
Showed as a wise, if he wasn’t a witty cuss, 
Juvenal, Plautus or Terence or Cato, 
Lucan or Horace or Martial or Plato, 
Balzac or Byron or Fielding or Pope 
May have put out the original dope; 
Dante, Boccaccio or Lytton or Lamb, 
Oliver Goldsmith or Omar Khayyam, 
Not to be wondered at if we feel sore; 
Somebody said it before! 


Cometh a moment of rare inspiration ; 

Swiftly we write in a glow of creation, 

Ending, at last, with a sense of elation; 
Then—and it cuts to the core— 

Some clever critic devoid of civilit 

Cites book and verse with a fiendish ability, 

Showing, to teach us a proper humility, 
Somebody’s said it before. 

Habakkuk, Daniel, Hosea, Elijah, 

David, Ezekiel, Micah, Abijah, 

Vergil, perhaps, or Agrippa, Cornelius, 

Cyrus or Ovid or Marcus Aurelius, 

Benjamin Franklin or Bunyan or Brooke, 

Dibdin or Dickens or Cowper or Cook; 

Here we've been sucking La Rochefoucauld’s 

brain, 

This is Voltaire or Rousseau or Tom Paine: 

Some of those previous persons of yore— 

Somebody said: it before. 

Well, we can’t help it! To them be the 

glory— 
Those who forestalled us in song and in 


story. 
Still, we can make their stuff seem not so 
hoary 
If we can do nothing more. 
There is the trick! If a fellow can learn it he 
Should, with the jazz and the pep of modern- 
ity, 
Write for his time if he can’t for eternity. 
Who was it said that before? 
Solomon, likely, perhaps Jeremiah, 
Balaam or Bildad or Job or Josiah, 
Seneca, Sallust, Tibullus, Ausonius, 
Statius, Gallus, Catullus, Petronius, 
Thomas 4 Kempis or Chaucer or Clough, 
OE ghar really wrote mighty good 
stuff— 
mate: Scott or Wordsworth or Shelley or 
0e, 
Thousands of others and ages ago. 
Well may we grieve in the light of this lore; 
Somebody’s said it before! 
—Kennett Harris. 





Deduction 


le HAD been raining hard in Aberdeen- 
shire. The roads were flooded when 
Jeems McTosh drove in his dogeart to the 
village where he traded. A friend, Davie 
McNutt, hailed him from the sidewalk: 

“Hi, Jeems! Are ye weel the day?” 

“No bad, Davie. Hoo’s yoursel’?”’ 

“Oh, middlin’. Hoo’s the goodwife, 
Jeems?”’ 

Jeems jerked a thumb over his shoulder 
at the back seat. He replied, ‘‘She’s ahint 
there.”’ . 

“‘She’s no there, Jeems,’’ said Davie. 

“Aye, she’s ahint there,”’ Jeems insisted. 
But his friend was stubborn. 

“I’m tellin’ ye she’s no there.” 

This time Jeems looked around to make 
sure, and the back seat was empty. The 
man reflected, scratched his head. Then 
he said, “‘Dod! She maun ha’ been the 
graund splash!” 


The Summer Woods 


HERE is no sound of people here; the 
trees stand calm and tall, 
And sunlight, like a magic dust, lies filmlike 
over all; 
And small, pale breezes hurry by, and turn 
to nothing where 
Blue flowers grow beside a spring, with 
sprays of maidenhair. 


All life seems dormant; Nature sleeps a dim, 
enchanted sleep, 

And in the thickets, densely screened, wee 
forest creatures creep 

So quietly that not a stir can mark their 
passing by. 

There is no ring of laughter here—no sem- 
blance of a sigh. 


The fairy folk are weaving spells not very far 
away, 

For all at once lost dreams seem real; abroken 
yesterday 

Is new again, and youth steals back on shin- 
ing, sandaled feet— 

And hopes are born to life again, and love 
seems madly sweet! 


Can cities be, can sorrows dwell, when there 
is keen content 

In watching as vague bits of light and shade 
are swiftly blent? 

Can there be toil, and vain regret, and striving 
for a goal, 

When just a peeping bit of sky brings solace 
to the soul? 


Do dryads live in slim birch trees, do pipes 
of Pan still sound— 

And. can that be the print of hoofs wpon the 
mossy ground? 

There is no sound, and yet one hears a silver 
elfin call, 

And sunlight, like a magic dust, lies filmlike 
over all. © —Margaret E. Sangster. 





Scrapping the Similes 


Y LOVE ain’t like the red, red rose; 
My love ain’t like the sea; 
My love ain’t like the mountain top; 
My love ain’t like a tree. 


Unlike the sable night my love; 
Dissimilar from the day; 

My love ain’t like the jocund June, 
Nor eke the merry May. 





My love ain’t like the fragrant morn 
With dewy freshness pearled; 
My love ain’t like another thing 
In all the gol-darned world. 
—Franklin P. Adams. 


Ideal and Real 


Reine TIC dames that yearn for cave- 

man love, 

For cruel ardor and for fierce caresses 

Of supermale who conquers and oppresses, 

And does by brutal strength his mastery prove, 

Oft wed, at last, some tepid lovey-dove 

Who prates of bridge and golf and ladies’ 
dresses, 

And never makes a gesture that distresses, 

Nor steps one moment from convention’s 
groove. 

While Mr. Goodman makes a model mate, 

Fetching or carrying gladly at her choice, 

She dreams about a lover fierce and bold, 

Until the visions of a happier fate 

Are shattered by her spouse whose timid voice 

Cries, “Hurry, dear, the toast is gettin’ cold!” 

—Thomas Lomax Hunter. 


An Enlarged Copy 


ype Hea judge, who is not over five 
feet in height and weighs under a 
hundred pounds, happens to have a son 
who tips the scales at two hundred pounds. 
The judge is very proud of his offspring, and 
one day took him to call upon an old friend 
who had never seen him. 

“Ah,” said the friend, looking from son 
to father and smiling, “I see—a block off 
the old chip, eh?” 


Cramping Their Style 


a ee GOLDEN tells astory of two young 
vaudeville actors from New York who 
went over to London to set the English cap- 
ital on fire. They gave a dress rehearsal of 
their clever act before one of the big book- 
ing agents, who listened to it solemnly from 
the pit one foggy afternoon. 

When they had finished he said, “Very 
good, boys, but’”—glancing at his wrist 
watch—‘“‘it runs twenty-five minutes, and 
that’s pretty long. However, if you’ll cut 
it down to eight minutes we may bill you.” 

“Eight minutes!” cried one of the team, 





‘glaring down at him. ‘Why, good Lord, we 


bow eight minutes!’ 





Dont Be 


Discouraged~ 


“ POWDER never will 

conceal that skin 
trouble, but if you will 
use Resinol Soap every 
day as directed, you’ll 
be surprised to see how 
quickly your complexion 
improves. I know be- 
cause I tried it.’’ 


























Recommendations like this 
have placed Resinol Soap in 
hundreds of homes where it is 
now the favorite. 










Its generous, pore-searching 
lather invigorates and tones 
up the skin while cleansing it, 
and the action is so mild it 
will not injure the tenderest 
skin. 










Why not begin today the 
use of this delightful toilet 
soap and let it help to cleanse 
the clogged, inflamed pores, — 
smooth the rough surfaces, — 
reduce the oiliness,—and re- 
store the glow of skin health? 















Trial free on request, Dept. 
5-G, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
At all drug and toilet goods 
counters. Ask for it! 
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TRUSCON STEEL 


BASEMENT {ay WINDOWS 


STEEL 

co 
Have attained immediate popularity and are 
in demand by builders everywhere, because: 






































50% to 80% more daylight 


Lighting bills reduced and your base- 
ment made bright and cheery by 
Truscon Steel Basement Windows. 





wont stick or warp 
Easy opening and automatic locking 


are important advantages of Truscon 
Steel Basement Windows. 





keep out rain and wind 
Continuous double contact and im- 


proved sill ensure the weatherproofness 
of Truscon Steel Basement Windows. 





In any type of 


Also easily screened. 
foundation it is a simple matter to install 
Truscon Steel Basement Windows. 











COST OF 
h WOOD WINDOW 










. “ re COST OF. 
NE SASH ..-.. Pry , 
ONE FRAME..... TRUSCON. WiIKnow 
wane FURNISHED COMPLETE 
INCLUDING FRAME, 







SASH, HARDWARE, 
AND COST OF PAINT. 


--- $458 







and COS 


as little as wood 


In many localities cost is actually lower 
for Truscon Steel Basement Windows. 


Return Coupon Below 
Home Builders! Get our useful literature free. 
Dealers! Get our proposition—open to all dealers. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 
Pre seaeesaaaussansasaamaasseemeseeenaeeeeng 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio 


Send me information on Truscon Steel Base- 
ment Windows. I am [J owner [ architect 
Oj contractor D dealer. 


Name— 


Address. Dept. P6 
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“‘Why not let me handle your stuff—all 
of it? Take all the trouble and annoyance 
off your shoulders, and you won’t have 
to do a thing but spend the cash?” 

“As how?” 

““Why, sell me your output for five fives 
off. See? I’m responsible for selling and 
I’m responsible to you for payments. You 
rake in the difference between what you 
have to pay your mill and what I pay you. 
Dunno what it is, but I’ll bet it’s plenty.” 

“Um.” It looked more attractive to 
Pazzy than he was willing to admit. 

“What’s your output?” 

“‘Consid’able. Suthin like a car a day.” 

This, as Pett well knew, was not fact. 
He knew exactly what Hickson’s mill had 
produced the year before, and it was little 
over half of this. 

“Three hundred cars, eh? Didn’t know 
it was so much. Makes it worthwhile. 
About five hundred thousand gross busi- 
ness. My five would make me better than 
twenty thousand.” 

“So ’twould. So 
move that many?” 

“Like rolling off a log. I can grab a 
bunch of Peters’ customers with that 
price, and with the sixty cars I’ve got—oh, 
mister!” 


*twould. Can you 


Pazzy considered. He thought he knew 


the market. He was certain what the 
market would do as soon as Pett began a 
general onslaught on other folks’ custom- 
ers with three hundred cars to sell. The 
bottom would drop out. He would then be 
able to buy all the dishes he wanted at the 
figure he wanted to pay—and leave Pett 
holding the bag. Pett was responsible, he 
knew. Pett would contract to buy three 
hundred ears at five fives. Suppose there 
was a market bust—Pett would have to 
pay more for his dishes than he could sell 
them at. It made Pazzy safe—out of the 
fifty thousand dollars or so that he knew 
Pett had saved. Therefore Mr. Billy Pett 
was duly elected to hold the bag. 

“T’ll go you if I lose,” he said. “‘Dig up 
a lawyer to draw the contract, and we'll 
start to-day.” 

“Suits me. Only wish you could deliver 
more than three hundred cars.” 

“Call it three hundred, and we’ll be 
safe,” said Pazzy. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon 
when Pett rejoined Ted and Veronica with 
the signed contract in his pocket. He was 
pleased with his success but dubious of 
consequences. 

“Now,” he said, “‘we’ve got to sell 
dishes for Pazzy—when we can’t sell them 
for ourselves. We’ve got to keep his stuff 
moving. I can see how we can push along 
a car a week for him—by taking on Stump 
Brothers. But for the life of me I can’t 
see how we’re going to unload three hun- 
dred cars. We're going to get stung.” 

“How about it, Veronica?’”’ Ted asked. 

“How many dish factories are there?’’ 

“Seven.” 

“Including ourselves and Hickson’s?”’ 

56 Onna 

“That leaves five. You and I are going 
to take a little trip around the country— 
visiting dish factories. Don’t worry, Mr. 
Pett. It ruins the appetite. We start for 
Michigan to-night, Ted.” 

Which they did, stopping over in Albany 
next day to see a customer, and taking the 
Wolverine on to Detroit in the evening. 
There they took the Pere Marquette north, 
and the following morning called upon old 
man Steffens, of the M. W. P. Company, 
who received them cordially. 

“How’s your dad, Ted? Him and me 
have fit and chawed each other these 
thutty year. Hope he’s enjoyin’ the fruits 
of his wicked life.” 

“He is—in California.” 

‘And you’re running the business. Um.” 

“With my wife’s help,” said Ted. 

Old man Steffens peered at Veronica 
over his spectacles and grunted. Veronica 
smiled. 

“You don’t set much store by my help, 
do you?” she asked. 

“Waz-al, I’ve seen wimmin that wasn’t so 
perty,”’ he said. 

“You never can tell,” said Veronica, ‘‘by 
the pattern of the wall paper how many 
lath - under the plaster.” 

“‘How’s business, Mr. Steffens?” Ted 
asked. 

“Rotten. If it keeps up—and dog-gone 
Pazzy Hickson—I’m a-goin’ to spend a lot 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


of money knockin’ the bottom out of the 
market. That dicky-bird’s got to be 
learned some jedgment.” 

“And that,” said Ted, ‘‘is what we’ve 
come to see you about. We’re gunning for 
Pazzy ourselves.”’ 

“He can’t be got with bird shot,” said 
Steffens. 

“We've just bought an elephant gun, 
but we need help to load it,’’ said Veronica. 

“As how?” 

“Suppose you could buy some dishes at, 
say, four fives off the current list and sell 
them at your regular price—would it look 
good?” 

“Tt would. More profit than I kin make 
manufacturin’ jest now.” 

“Will your customers accept Pazzy 
Hickson’s dishes?’ 

“‘Dishes is dishes,”’ said Steffens. 

“Fine! Now here’s the idea: I’m raising 
my price to list,’’ said Ted. ‘‘As soon as 
we get back I’m notifying our trade, and 
giving them forty-eight hours to buy at the 
present price of two fives off. That’s sure 
to stir up some business. If you and the 
rest of the crowd were to do the same, it 
would pull in quite a bunch of car orders.’ 

““Mebby.”’ 

“But I don’t care whether it does or 
not,” said Ted. : 

“ec Wh 7 bee’ 


“Because I can deliver a hundred and 
fifty cars at four fives off. Pazzy Hick- 
son’s. Listen, I’ve got him contracted to 
deliver three hundred cars this year and 
next, at four fives off and a five per cent 
commission.”’ 

“Eh? How many?” 

“Three hundred.” 

“ce But Tes Fe ” 

“Surest thing you know. Some of ’em ’Il 
have to go cheap to the chain stores’ and 
Stump Brothers. That'll take maybe a 
hundred cars. It won’t disturb the busi- 
ness. If you’ll turn over orders to us at 
your price, and the rest of the manu- 
facturers will do the same, we can move the 
whole three hundred. Get the idea?” 

“Tt’ll clean Pazzy up. Take him off the 
market as a disturber.”’ 

“‘A heap more than that,” said Veronica. 
elit Now, Mr. Steffens, suppose 
Pazzy comes to you in a month and tries to 
buy some dishes, will you sell him?” 

Mr. Steffens considered briefly, then 


slapped his knee. 
“Who thought 


“IT get you!” he said. 
this up? Say! Did you do it, young 
woman?” 

“T cannot tell a lie. I did it with my 
little bobbed head.” 

“By gosh!” said Steffens. ‘‘When I git 
home I’m a-goin’ to shear the hair off’n all 
three of my daughters. My price goes to 
list to-day. You go and handle Jim Warren 
and Toot McBean. I’ll take care of the 
other two factories.” 

A week later Ted and Veronica arrived 
once more at home. They had sent out a 
notice of rise in price, and found awaiting 
them, as they anticipated, orders for some 
twenty cars of dishes. These they sent to 
Pett, with the specifications, who for- 
warded them to Pazzy’s mill. Old man 
Steffens sent along orders for twenty-six 
cars, and the other mills, they having fallen 
readily into line, contributed orders for a 
hundred cars more. Thus Pett had on 
hand orders for a total of a hundred and 
forty-six cars without taking into con- 
sideration the chain stores and Stump 
Brothers, which made up eighty more. 
For a period of three weeks he sent these 
through in driblets to Pazzy’s mill. 

As the total began to mount Pazzy ex- 
perienced first delight, then bewilderment, 
and finally apprehension. Moved by the 
latter emotion he dropped in at the little 
office Pett had taken in Boston. 

“Say,” he demanded, ‘“what’s up? 
Where’s all this business comin’ from?” 

“Comes easy,’’ said Pett. ‘“‘Didn’t I tell 
you I was a salesman?” 

“You be. Young feller, you’ve stole 
customers from every factory in the coun- 
try! Why, you’ve even pried Giner’s away 
from old man Steffens! It can’t be done. 
Be them orders bony fide?’ 

“All you’ve got to do is ship,” said Pett. 

“Right now you’ve turned in orders fer 
two hundred and twenty-six cars, young 
feller.” 

“And I'll have the other seventy-four to 
clean up my contract in thirty days,’”’ Pett 
said, ‘I guess we made a lucky deal.” 





“What's this about prices goin’ up?” 
“Eiverybody’s announced a rise.”’ 
“ec ” 

m 


“Not going to have any trouble deliver- 
ing, are you?” Pett asked. 

“Who? Me? I should say not,’ Pazzy 
said. “Don’t you worry, sonny.” 

But Pazzy was worried. It looked as if 
he had contracted to deliver a hundred and 
fifty cars more than he manufactured, and 
he was busy figuring out where he could 
get them. Also he didn’t like the looks of 
the rise in the market. 

“What you sellin’ for?” he asked. 

“Different prices. Mostly two fives off,” 
said Pett. 

“The devil you be!” Pazzy took time 
to consider this, but he was not a man to 
show his uneasiness. “‘I’ll say you kin sell 
dishes,’ he added, but in his compliment 
was a note of something that was not 
pleasure. 

He had to have dishes. He knew he had 
to have dishes, and with an energy he had 
not displayed for years he started out to 
get them. He wired old man Steffens. 

“How many cars dishes can you let me 
have at four fives?” 

In three hours came the reply: “None.” 

In turn he wired each of the other fac- 
tories to the same effect and received the 
same reply. 

He next wired: “What price can you 
make me twenty cars?” 

“List,” came the answer from each. 

The thing was serious. Pazzy’s keen 
nostrils scented a rat. He spent railroad 
fare to visit Steffens and argued for half a 
day, but not a car could he buy for less 
than straight list with no discount. He did 
some figuring. He was contracted to de- 
liver at list less four fives, with a five per 
cent commission. Taking an average of 
seventeen hundred dollars for a car—if he 
should be compelled to buy at the market — 
he would have to deliver to Pett at 
$1315.44. He figured this several times to 
be sure he had made no mistake. That 
meant a loss of $384.56 on each car. Multi- 
ply this by a hundred and fifty—he hated 
to look at the figures! It made a frightful 
total of fifty-seven thousand six hundred 
and eighty-four dollars. 

He had to have dishes! 

He had to have dishes for two years, 
because he had contracted to deliver for 
two years, twice fifty-seven thousand six 
hundred and eighty-four dollars! 

By this time Pazzy Hickson was frantic: 
He wired and wrote and visited, but not a 
car of dishes could he buy anywhere at less 
than a straight two dollars and eighty- 
seven cents for one-pounds delivered in 
Boston. For a month he struggled, and 
while he struggled the market remained 
stable. He was eliminated as a disturber. 
Business did not pick up notably, because 
1921 was not a buying year, but jobbers 
who had been sitting back waiting for a 
drop became convinced of the market’s 
stability, and bought according to their 
necessities. Things were looking up. 

As a last resort he called on Pett. 

“Pett,” he said, ‘‘it begins to look like I 
can’t quite fill your contract.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” 

“T may run a few cars short.” 

“You can’t run a car short. I’ve sold 
every blamed one, and we’ve got to de- 
liver. What’s the matter?” 

“‘T—er—I figured I could pick up enough 
from the other manufacturers to make 
good,” said Pazzy. 

“Which,” said Pett, ‘‘is exactly what 
you’ve got to do.” 

“But they won’t sell me,” said Pazzy; 
“not at any kind of a price.” 

“Then,” said Pett, ‘‘you’re stung. It’s 
up to you, and you’re good for it. I’m 
going to have those cars, and you can bet 
your bottom dollar on that.’ 

“Hain’t there no way to fix it?” 

“Not with me,” said Pett with a tone so 
final that Pazzy recognized the hopeless- 
ness of trying to do anything with the 
young man. 

“But somethin’s got to be done. As it is 
I stand to lose fifty thousand and better a 

ear. 

“You built the coffin for yourself.’ 

“But can’t you think of anythin’?” 

Pett thought. The hour was striking, he 
believed. The moment had arrived. 

“Did you try Ted Peters?” he asked. 

“A dozen times.” 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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resh 


from the factory 


Freshness is the essence of smoking tobacco 
quality. It takes time—and lots of it—to 
cure tobacco properly. Nothing can hurry 
it—but once it is properly aged, blended, 
cut and packed for smoking, the sooner you 
smoke it the better it is. 


To insure TUXEDO reaching you in fresh 
condition, The American Tobacco Com- 
pany has changed its entire plan of distri- 
bution on Tuxedo. Nothing is overlooked 
that will clip minutes from the schedule on 
which TUXEDO is delivered from our 
factory to your pipe. 







We have always guaranteed the quality of 
TUXEDO—now we guarantee its condition 
when it reaches you. This means that every 
pipeful is good and every pipeful alike. 





You need never smoke stale tobacco again. 


he el a « a 
oA 6 ore a ~ 


Say Aly REPA 
“Ing TOBA 





FRESH 












—which means that if you don’t like ‘ 
TUXEDOj tobacco you can get 5 


your money back from the dealer. 







TOBACCO 
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SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS 


more and more are realizing 
what a great influence the 
right types of School Pencils 
have on handwriting. . . . 


And School Officials know 
far better than any one else 
how it helps a pupil when he 
starts his business career if 
he can write a good hand.... 


Right here lies the secret 
of the success of the DIXON 
SCHOOL PENCILS; and 
here is the reason every 
School Official should have 
thes DIXON SCHOOL 
LINE CATALOG and the 
SCHOOL SAMPLE SET, 
which are sent free. 


Write, giving title or 
position, to 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 8-J, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Canadian Distributors: 


A. R. MacDougall & Co., Limited 
Toronto, Canada 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“Um. Might try him again. I tell you 
what—I’ll run up there with you. I’m 
interested, because I’ve got to have those 
cars. I’ll go along and see if we can’t talk 
him into something. We used to be pretty 
friendly.” 

“’Twon’t do no good,” said Pazzy dis- 
consolately. 

“Worth trying anyhow.” 

Consequently Billy Pett and Pazzy 
packed their bags and journeyed north- 
ward that night, arriving in Checkerberry 
early the next morning. Checkerberry is 
not a cheering place to reach in the early 
hours. Its station is remote from the town, 
surrounded as far as the eye can reach by 
low scrub and cut-over lands. It is a 
singularly inhospitable prospect, and Pazzy 
felt to the marrow of his bones the chill 
of it. : 

They drove to the hotel, breakfasted, 
and were in Ted Peters’ office waiting for 
him when he arrived. He surveyed them 
coldly. 

“Didn’t expect to see you here, Pett,” 
he said. ‘‘How are you, Pazzy?” 

“Mr. Peters, we’ve come to talk busi- 

ness.”’ 
“So I judged. Excuse me a moment. I 
see my wife passing.’’ He stepped to the 
door and called Veronica, who entered and 
was presented to Pazzy. “I like to have 
my wife handy when I talk business,’’ Ted 
explained. ‘Go ahead.” 

“We want to buy some dishes,” said 
Pett. 

“T’m here to sell them. Got a ware- 
house full.”’ 

“How many can you let us have?” 

“Anything up to seventy million.” 

“Er—what concession will you make on 
a big order—say, fifty cars?”’ 

“To you?” Ted asked directly of Pazzy. 

“ce Wiese 

“Not—a—cent,”’ said Ted. 

“T—say, listen, Peters—I ——”’ 

“You’ve let yourself in,” said Ted, 
“and you’re getting what’s coming to you. 
For years you’ve mussed up this industry. 
You’ve sat back and raked in a nice profit, 
and gummed the works for everybody else. 
Now you’ve got to have dishes to make 
good, and you’re not going to get them 
from me. That’s final.” 

“You—don’t want to bust me, do you?” 

“T’d be sorry to see any man bust, 
Pazzy.” 

“Then—can’t you do somethin’—to help 
out?” 

“T know the box you’re in pretty well, 
Pazzy. You’ve oversold about a hundred 
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and fifty cars, haven’t you? You stand 
to drop better than fifty thousand a year 
for two years?” 

“That’s the truth,” Pazzy said hope- 
lessly. 

Veronica leaned forward. “TI feel sorr 
for Mr. Pett. I always liked Mr. Pett, Ted. 
Le wanted you to patch things up with 

im.” 

“Pett and I didn’t see things just alike. 
It was nothing but a business disagreement. 
Sorry it happened, dear, but it did happen.” 

“But, honey, if it was Mr. Pett who.was 
going to lose all that money—you—you’d 
help him out for old time’s sake?” 

“T might.” 

“Pett stands to lose a lot of profit,’ said 
Pazzy. 

“Look here, Hickson, I don’t want to 
stamp on you, but you’ve been a thorn in 
the side of the dish business too blamed 
long. The sooner you’re out of it the bet- 


“Mr. Hickson has some kind of a con- 
tract with a mill, hasn’t he?’ Veronica 
asked innocently. 

“He has.” 

“‘If—suppose he didn’t have that con- 
tract—he couldn’t disturb things any more, 
could he?” 

“How much is his contract worth to 
him?” 

“About thirty thousand a year, isn’t it, 
Pazzy?” 

Hickson nodded. 

“Well,” said Veronica, ‘‘suppose he gave 
up that contract—er—assigned it, if that’s 
what you call it, to Mr. Pett. Would that 
change matters any?” 

“Mr. Hickson wouldn’t consider that,” 
Ted said in a patronizing way, as if speaking 
to a child. 

“Tt would be better for him to lose 
thirty thousand in profits he’s never had 
than to lose fifty thousand in money he’s 
actually got,’”’ said Veronica. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
it, Mr. Hickson?” 

“Do —— You don’t mean you’d deliver 
dishes to Pett if I got out?” said Pazzy. 

“T’d think it over.” 

“Will you?” 

Ted sat back and reflected. “Yes,” he 
said finally, ‘I would.” 

“How about it, Pett? Will you take that 
dog-gone contract off my hands and let 
me out?” 

Pett shook his head. ‘‘Not unless I can 
see my way to come through clean. Will 
you help me out, Mr. Peters?” 

“Tf you’ll leave the market alone.” 

“You can bet I will,’’ said Pett. 
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“Then, so far as I’m concerned,’ said 
Ted, “‘it’s a go. You transfer your contract 
to Pett and clear out of the dish busi- 
ness for good, Pazzy, and I’ll give things a 
boost up.” 

“T’ll do it—and be plumb tickled to 
death,” said the harassed Hickson. ‘“‘ Dic- 
tate an assignment and let me out of here.” 

They made short work of Pazzy Hick- 
son’s exodus from the woodenware indus- 
try, and he left the office with a feeling he 
had gotten off easy. Pett remained to dis- 
cuss details. 

“T’m afraid,” Ted said after the door 
closed behind Pazzy, ‘“‘that I’ve lost a good 
salesman permanently, and I hope I’ve 
gained a competitor.” 

“Eh? What d’you mean?” 

“That mill of Pazzy’s will always be a 
threat until it gets out of the hands of 
those old wampuses who’ve been running 
it. It’s a good mill, and could make a 
bundle of money—run on the same basis 
the rest of us do.” 

“T never could get their idea,” said Pett. 

“Well, here’s my idea—or rather Ve- 
ronica’s. She thought it up. Bow for the 
gentleman, my dear. Doesn’t she look 
modest? I’ve been dickering with the old 
birds, Pett. They want to get out of busi- 
ness. Couldn’t do anything so long as 
Pazzy held that contract, but I did get an 
option on their plant. Ninety-five thousand 
dollars. It’s worth more. I took the option 
in your name.” 

““My name!” 

“Exactly. If you’ve got the ginger I 
think you have, you’ll make good. You’ve 
fifty thousand planted—so you told me. 
They’ll take fifty thousand down. You can 
borrow working capital, and I’ll back you 
for twenty-five thousand if you need it. In 
two years you ought to clean it up and own 
afine business. And the threat of that mill 
would be removed forever.” 

“Mr. Peters ” Pett’s voice fal- 
tered. ‘Say, by gosh, you’re a prince! It’s 
a go, en do we start?” 

“Now,” said Veronica, who was always 
for promptness. 

That night in their room Ted and Ve- 
ronica took stock of this, their latest enter- 
prise. 

“We've got rid of Pazzy,” said Ted. 
“That comes first.” 

‘“We’ve moved a bunch of dishes at a 
profit,” Veronica added. 

“We've put Pett in that mill.” 

“And,” Veronica said in conclusion, 
‘‘we’ve had the dickens of a lot of fun. If 
you can’t have fun you might as well quit 
playing tag. And I love tag.” 








Grand Cajfion, Colorado 
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Again Oldsmobile has set a new high 
mark for motor car style! Here—on the 
famous Smaller “8” chassis—is a 4 passen- 
ger car that for sheer beauty and ultra- 
distinctiveness is unrivaled. 


It fairly sparkles with originality. The color 
is absolutely new—an exquisite cream buff 
shade that is as rich as it is striking. Its 
upholstery is of superb maroon, hand- 
buffed leather; its equipment is absolutely 
complete; there is nothing more you 
could require. 


The attractive body of the Oldsmobile 





EIGHT 


Super~ Sport 


Super-Sport is mounted on the famous 
Smaller “8” chassis. Its motor is the 
powerful, flexible Smaller “8” motor. All 
of this assures you that same unexcelled 
driving comfort, that same mechanical 
all’round excellence and the same smooth 
power flow that have brought the 
Oldsmobile Smaller “8” such unprece- 
dented popularity. 


With the addition of this striking car 
to the 1922-23 line, Oldsmobile offers a 
most complete series of both fours and 
eights for your selection. 
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| 3 Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Tuarc Steel Wheels—De- 
mountable rims. 

Fenders—Bicycle type. 

Steps—Cast aluminum, 
rubber treads. 

Bumpers—Front and rear, 
triple bar spring steel. 

Curtains— Same heavy 
material as top, all open 
with doors. 


Stop Signal—In combina- 
tion with parking light. 
Windshield Wings—Bevel 

plate glass, friction lock 
adjustment. 
Ventilator—Cowl type, 
operated from dash. 
Spotlight—On left front 
fender apron. 
Steplights—For both rear 
doors. 


Cuno Cigar Lighter—On 
instrument board. 

Windshield Wiper—Con- 
veniently mounted. 

Rear View Mirror—Bev- 
elled plate glass. 

Rugs — In both compart- 
ments. 

Foot Rest—Sedan type, 
very restful. 





Snubbers—Gabriel on rear 
springs. 

Motometer—Boyce De 
Luxe, monogrammed. 

Robe Strap—Tubular, 
leather covered. 

Tire Carrier—For two 
spare tires. 

Top Boot—Detachable top 
clamps. 
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Forty-two years ago I 
started building Emerson 
Shoes which men and 
women could buy with 
confidence—shoes that 
would bring the wearer 
back for another pair. 


Today a million men and 
women are wearing them. 


I feel that I have won 
this great public confi- 
dence in my shoes because 
I brand my name and a fair 
and square retail price on 
the soles of my shoes 
during the process of 
manufacture. 


I thus assume full re- 
sponsibility not only for 
the wearing qualities of 
my shoes but for the 
price I ask you to pay. 


Visit the local Emerson 
Store or Agency in your 
town and see our wide 
variety of smart styles for 
Spring and Summer. 


If you do not find one in 
your vicinity write for cat- 
alog of Value Guaranteed 
Shoes. 

Look for the Emerson Shoe with 
the fair price branded on the sole. 


b fas OO meraon: 
For Men and Women 
$5.00 $6.00 $7.00 $8.00 
Junior Emersons for Boys 


$5.00 and $6.00 


Shoes made with genuine Vici kid lin- 
ings; archsupports; cushion solesand 
other orthopedic and custom details. 


$9.00 and $10.00 


HONEST ALL 
THROUGH 
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THE COVERED WAGON 


“You can do thirty miles a day. I know 
you as amountain man. Ride! To-morrow 
I start east to Laramie—and you start west 
for Oregon!” 

And in the morning following two riders 
left Bridger’s for the trail. They parted, 
each waving a hand to the other. 


XLIIT 


pacer low cabin of logs, hastily 
thrown together, housed through the 
winter months of the Sierra foothills the 
two men who now, in the warm days of 
early June, sat by the primitive fireplace 
cooking a midday meal. The older man, 
thin, bearded, who now spun a side of 
venison ribs on a cord in front of the open 
fire, was the mountain man, Bill Jackson, 
as anyone might tell who ever had seen 
him, for he had changed but little. 

That his companion, younger, bearded, 
dressed also in buckskins, was Will Banion 
it would have taken closer scrutiny even of 
a friend to determine, so much had the 
passing of these few months altered him in 
appearance and in manner. Once light of 
mien, now he smiled never at all. For hours 
he would seem to go about his duties as 
an automaton. He spoke at last to his 
ancient and faithful friend, kindly as ever, 
and with his own alertness and decision. 

“‘Let’s make it our last meal on the 
Trinity, Bill. What do you say?” 

“Why? What’s eatin’ ye, boy? Gittin’ 
restless ag’in?”’ 

“Yes, I want to move.” 

“Most does.” 

“We've got enough, Bill. The last 
month has been a crime. The spring snows 
uncovered a fortune, and you know it!” 

“Oh, -yes, eight hundred in one day 
ain’t bad for two men that never had saw 
a gold pan a year ago. But she ain’t 
petered yit. With what we’ve learned; an’ 
what we know, we kin stay in here an’ git 
so rich that hit shore makes me cry to 
think o’ trappin’ beaver, even before 1836 
when the beaver market busted. Why, 
rich? Will, hit’s like you say, plumb 
wrong—we done hit so damned easy! I 
lay awake nights plannin’ how to spend 
my share o’ this pile. We must have fifty- 
sixty thousand dollars o’ dust burried un- 
der the floor, don’t ye think?” 

“Yes, more. But if you’ll agree I’ll sell 
this claim to the company below us and 
let them have the rest. They offer fifty 
thousand flat, and it’s enough—more than 
enough. I want two things—to get Jim 
Bridger his share, safe and sound, and 
I want to go to Oregon.” 

The old man paused in the act of split- 
ting off a deer rib from his roast. 

“Ye’re one awful damn fool, ain’t ye, 
Will? I did hope to finish up here, a-br’ilin’ 
my meat in a yaller-gold fireplace; but no 
matter how plain an’ simple a man’s tastes 
is, allus somethin’ comes along to bust’em.” 

“Well, go on and finish your meal in this 
plain fireplace of ours, Bill. It has done 
us very well. I think I’ll go down to the 
sluice a while.” 

Banion rose and left the cabin, stooping 
at the low door. Moodily he walked along 
the side of the steep ravine to which the 
little structure clung. Below him lay the 
ripped-open slope where the little stream 
had been diverted. Below again lay the 
bared bed of the exploited water course, 
floored with bowlders set in deep gravel, at 
times with seamy dams of flat rock lying 
under and across the gravel stretches, the 
bed rock, ages old, holding in its hidden 
fingers the rich secrets of immemorial time. 

Here he and his partner had in a few 
months of strenuous labor taken from the 
narrow and unimportant rivulet more 
wealth than most could save in a lifetime 
of patient and thrifty toil. Yes, fortune 
had been kind. And it all had been so 
easy, So simple, so unagitating, so matter- 
of-fact! The hillside now looked like any 
other hillside, innocent as a woman’s eyes, 
yet covering how much! Banion could not 
realize that now, young though he was, he 
was a rich man. 

He climbed down the side of the ravine, 
the little stones rattling under his feet, 
until he stood on the bared floor of the bed 
rock which had proved so unbelievably 
prolific in coarse gold. 

There was a sharp bend in the ravine, 
and here the unpaid toil of the little water- 
way had, ages long, carried and left espe- 
cially deep strata of gold-shot gravel. As 
he stood, half musing, Will Banion heard, 
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on the ravine side around the bend, the 
tinkle of a falling stone, lazily rolling from 
one impediment to another. It might be 
some deer or other animal, he thought. He 
hastened to get view of the cause, whatever 
it might be. 

And then fate, chance, the goddess of 
fortune which some men say does not exist, 
but which all wilderness-goers know does 
exist, for one instant paused, with Will 
Banion’s life and wealth and happiness 
lightly abalance in cold, disdainful fingers. 

He turned the corner. 
Almost level with his 
own, he looked into the 
eyes of a crawling man 
who, stooped, one hand 
steadying himselfagainst 
the slant of the ravine, 
the other below, carry- 
ing a rifle, was peering 
frowningly ahead. 

It was an evil face, 
bearded, aquiline, not 
unhandsome; but evil in 
its plain meaning now. 
The eyes were narrowed, 
the full lips drawn close, 
as though some tense 
emotion now approached 
its climax. The appear- 
ance was that of nerves 
stretched in some pur- 
pose long sustained. 

And why not? When 
a man would do murder, 
when that has been his steady and pre- 
meditated purpose for a year, waiting only 
for opportunity to serve his purpose, 
that purpose itself changes his very linea- 
ments, alters his whole cast of countenance. 
Other men avoid him, knowing uncon- 
sciously what is in his soul, because of what 
is written on his face. 

For months most men had avoided Wood- 
hull. It was known that he was on a man 
hunt. His questions, his movements, his 
changes of locality showed that; and Wood- 
hull was one of those who cannot avoid 
asseverance, needing it for their courage’s 
sake. Now morose and brooding, now 
loudly profane, now laughing or now aloof, 
his errand in these little hills was plain. 
Well, he was not alone among men whose 
depths were loosed. Some time his hour 
might come. 

It had come! He stared now full into the 
face of his enemy! He at last had found 
him. Here stood his enemy, unarmed, 
delivered into his hands. 

For one. instant the two stood, staring 
into one another’s eyes. Banion’s advance 
had been silent. Woodhull was taken as 
much unawares as he. 

It had been Woodhull’s purpose to get a 
stand above the sluices, hidden by the 
angle, where he could command the reach 
of the stream bed where Banion and Jack- 
son last had been working. He had studied 
the place before, and meant to take no 
chances. His shot must be sure. 

But now, in his climbing on the steep 
hillside, his rifle was in his left hand, down- 
hill, and his footing, caught as he was with 
one foot half raised, was insecure. At no 
time these last four hours had his oppor- 
tunity been so close—or so poor—as pre- 
cisely now! 

He saw Will Banion’s eyes suddenly 
startled, quickly estimating, looking into 
his own. He knew that behind his own 
eyes his whole foul soul lay bared—the soul 
of a murderer. 

Woodhull made a swift spring down the 
hill, scrambling, half erect, and caught 
some sort of stance for the work which now 
was his to do. 

He snarled, for he saw Banion stoop, un- 
armed. It would do his victim no good to 
run. There was time even to exult, and 
that was much better in a long-deferred 
matter such as this. 

“Now, damn you, I’ve got you!” 

He gave Banion that much chance to see 
that he was now to die. 

Half leaning, he raised the long rifle to 
its line and touched the trigger. 

The report came and Banion fell. But 
even as he wheeled and fell, stumbling 
down the hillside, his flung arm apparently 
had gained a weapon. It was not more 
than the piece of rotten quartz’ he had 
picked up and planned to examine later. 
He flung it straight at Woodhull’s face— 
an act of chance, of instinct. By a hair it 
saved him. 
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Firing and missing at a distance of fifty 
feet, Woodhull remained not yet a mur- 
derer in deed. In a flash Banion gathered 
and sprang toward him as he stood in a 
half second of consternation at seeing his 
victim fall and rise again. The rifle carried 
but the oneshot. He flung it down, reached 
for his heavy knife, raising an arm against 
the second piece of rock which Banion flung 
as he closed. He felt his wrist caught in an 
iron grip, felt the blood gush where his 
temple was cut by the last missile. And 
then once more, on the 
narrow bared floor that 
but now was patterned 
in parquetry traced in 
yellow, and soon must 
turn to red, it came to 
man and man between 
them—and it was free! 

They fell and stum- 
bled so that neither could 
much damage the other 
at first. Banion knew he 
mustkeep theimpounded 
hand back from the knife 
sheath or he was done. 
Thus close, he could 
make no escape. He 
fought fast and furiously, 
striving to throw, to 
bend, to beat back the 
body of a man almost 
as strong as himself, and 
now a maniac in rage 

: and fear. 

The sound of the rifle shot rang through 
the little defile. To Jackson, shaving off 
bits of sweet meat between thumb and 
knife blade, it meant the presence of a 
stranger, friend or foe, for he knew Banion 
had carried no weapon with him. His own 
long rifle he snatched from its pegs. Ata 
long, easy lope he ran along the path which 
carried across the face of the ravine. His 
moccasined feet made no sound. He saw 
no one in the creek bed or at the long turn. 
But now there came a loud, wordless cry 
which he knew was meant for him. It was 
Will Banion’s voice. 

The two struggling men grappled below 
him had no notion of how long they had 
fought. It seemed an age, and the dénoue- 
ment yet another age deferred. But to 
them came the sound of a voice: 

“Git away, Will! Stand back!” 

It was Jackson. 

They both, still gripped, looked up the 
bank. The long barrel of a rifle, foreshort- 
ened to a black point, above it a cold eye, 
fronted and followed them as they swayed. 
The crooked arm of the rifleman was mo- 
tionless, save as it just moved that deadly 
circle an inch this way, an inch back again. 

Banion knew that this was murder, too, 
but he knew that naught on earth could 
stay it now. To guard as much as he could 
against a last desperate knife thrust even 
of a dying man, he broke free and sprang 
back as far as he could, falling prostrate 
on his back as he did so, tripped by an un- 
seen stone. But Sam Woodhull was not 
upon him now, was not willing to lose his 
own life in order to kill. For just one in- 
stant he looked up at the death staring 
down on him, then turned to run. 

There was no place where he could run. 
The voice of the man above him called out 
sharp and hard: 

“Halt! Sam Woodhull, look at me!” 

He did turn, in horror, in fascination at 
sight of the bright angel. The rifle barrel 
to his last gaze became a small, round cir- 
cle, large as a bottle top, and around it 
shone a fringed aura of red and. purple 
light. That might have been the eye. 

Steadily as when he had held his friend’s 
life in his hand, sighting five inches above 
his eyes, the old hunter drew now above 
the eyes of his enemy. When the dry report 
cut flat and hard in the confined air of the 
valley and the body of Sam Woodhull 
started forward the small blue hole an inch 
above the eyes showed that the murderer’s 
man hunt was done. 


XLIV 


INDING down out of the hills into 

Y the grassy valley of the Upper Sacra-. 
mento, the little pack train of Banion and 
Jackson, six hardy mules beside the black 
horse and Jackson’s mountain pony, picked 
its way along a gashed and trampled creek 
bed. The kyacks which swung heavy on 
the strongest two mules might hold salt 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Nothing more deeply significant has ever 
happened in Packard history than the 
production of this exquisite group of cars. 


They bear the unmistakable stamp of 
that beauty of embellishment, and man- 
ufacturing precision, which has always 
been. proverbial in Packard. 


Packard has improved upon Packard— 


SEVEN 
PASSENGER 
SINGLE-SIX 





but, more deeply significant still, by a 
more complete mastery of its own superb 
resources, Packard has produced value 
without precedent. 


The incomparable charm of these new 
Single-Six cars will make you eager for 
ownership—and the value they express 
will leave literally no choice but Packard: 


Packard dealers are demonstrating these new cars. Single-Six five passenger 
touring, $2485 at Detroit. New price of the Twin-Six touring, $3850 at Detroit 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY - 


DETROIT - 


MOTOR CARS AND MOTOR TRUCKS 
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THE GREATEST 


Sandwich 


DN Gsish eve) tty) 


OR motor trips, camping 

parties, picnics of every 
kind. Nothing “catches on” 
as quickly as the Underwood 
Deviled Ham Sandwiches in 
the luncheon kit. 

Popular at lunch time. 
Popular too with the hostess 
who prepares them. For all 
you have to do is open a can 
of Underwood’s Deviled Ham 
and spread it like butter on 
thin crustless slices of fresh 
white bread. Then you have 
“the greatest sandwich in the 
world,” : 

Made from salted, sugared, 
hickory-smoked hams, boiled 
en casserole, then chopped 
fine and mixed with the 
famous Underwood Deviled 
Dressing. 

Keep one or two cans in 
the pantry ready for that 
party you plan on the spur 
of the moment. Get them 
from your grocer today. Or 
if he cannot supply you send 
25c in stamps for trial can— 
enough to make a dozen 
sandwiches. 





WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
53 Fulton Street 


Boston, Mass, 


Look for this seal of 
quality on Underwood’s 
Sardines in Oil, Tomato 
Sauce, and Mustard 
Dressing; on Under- 
wood’s Clam Chowder, 
Clam Bouillon, and 
Clams in Bouillon. 





“*In business over 100 years.’’ 


Underwood 


Deviled H AM 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
or lead or gold. It all was one to any who 
might have seen, and the two silent men, 
the younger ahead, the older behind, ob- 


| viously were men able to hold their counsel 


or to defend their property. 
The smoke of a distant encampment 


| caught the keen eye of Jackson as he rode, 
| humming, care-free, the burden of a song. 


“Oh, then, Susannah!”’ admonished the 
old mountain man, and bade the said 
Susannah to be as free of care as he himself 
then and there was. 

‘More men comin’ in,” said he presently. 
““Wonder who them people is, an’ ef hit’s 
peace or war.” 

“Three men. A horse band. Two In- 
dians. Go in easy, Bill.” 

Banion slowed down his own gait. His 
companion had tied the six mules together, 
nose and tail, with the halter of the lead 
mule wrapped on his own saddle horn. 
Each man now drew his rifle from the 
swing loop. But they advanced with the 
appearance of confidence, for it was evident 


| that they had been discovered by the men 
of the encampment. 


Apparently they were identified as well 
as discovered. A tall man in leggings and 
moccasins, a flat felt hat over his long gray 
hair, stood gazing at them, his rifle butt 
resting on the ground. Suddenly he emitted 
an unearthly yell, whether of defiance or of 
greeting, and springing to his own horse’s 
picket pin gathered in the lariat and, 
mounting bareback, came on, his rifle high 
above his head, and repeating again and 
again his war cry or salutation. 

Jackson rose in his stirrups, dropped his 
lead line and forsook more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars—some two-mule 
pack loads of gold. His own yell rose high 
in answer. 

“T told ye all the world’d be here!”’ he 
shouted back over his shoulder. ‘‘Do-ee 
see that old thief Jim Bridger? Him I left 
drunk an’ happy last summer? Now what 
in hell brung him here?”’ 

The two old mountain men flung off and 
stood hand in hand before Banion had 
rescued the precious lead line and brought 
on the little train. 

Bridger threw his hat on the ground, 
flung down his rifle and cast his stoic calm 
aside. Both his hands caught Banion’s and 
He face beamed, breaking into a thousand 
ines. 

“Boy, hit’s you, then! I knowed yer 
horse—he has no like in these parts. I’ve 
traced ye by him this hundred miles below 
an’ up agin, but I’ve had no word this two 
weeks. Mostly I’ve seed that when ye 
ain’t lookin’ for a b’ar, thar he is. Well, 
here we air, fine an’ fitten, an’ me with two 
bottles left 0’ somethin’ they call coggnac 
down in Yerba Buena. Come on in an’ 
we'll make medicine.”’ 

They dismounted. The two Indians went 
to the packs. They grunted as they un- 
loaded the two larger mules. 

The kyacks were lined up and the mantas 
spread over them, the animals led away 
for feed and water. Bridger produced a 
ham of venison, some beans, a bannock and 
some coffee—not to mention his two bottles 
of fiery fluid—before any word was passed 
regarding future plans or past events. 

“Come here, Jim,’’ said Jackson after a 
time, tin cup in hand. The other followed 
him, likewise equipped. 

“Heft this pannier, Jim.’ 
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“Uh-huh? Well, what of hit? What’s 
inter hit?” 

“Not much, Jim. Jest three-four hun- 
derd pounds 0’ gold settin’ there in them 
four packs. Hit hain’t much, but hit’ll 
help some.” 

Bridger stooped and uncovered the ky- 
acks, unbuckled the cover straps. 

“Hit’s a true pack!” he exclaimed. 
“Gold! Ef hit hain’t, I’m a putrefied liar, 
an’ that’s all I got to say!” 

Now, little by little, they told, each to 
other, the story of the months since they 
had met, Bridger first explaining his own 
movements. 

“T left the Malheur at Boise, an’ brung 
along yantwoboys. Yeneedn’t bea-skeered 
they’ll touch the cargo. The gold means 
nothin’ to ’em, but horses does. We’ve got 
a good band to drive north now. Some we 
bought an’ most they stole, but no rancher 
cares fer horses here an’ now. 

“We come through the Klamaths, ye 
see, an’ on south—the old horse trail up 
from the Spanish country, which only the 
Injuns knows. My boys say they kin take 
us to the head o’ the Willamette. 

“So ye did get the gold! Eh, sir?” said 
Bridger, his eyes narrowing. ‘‘The tip the 
girl give ye was a good one?” 

“Yes,”’ rejoined Banion. ‘‘But we came 
near losing it and more. It was Woodhull, 
Jim. He followed us in.” 

“Yes, I know. His wagons was not fur 
behind ye on the Humboldt. He left right 
atter ye did. He made trouble, huh? He’ll 
make no more? Is that hit, huh?” 

Bill Jackson slapped the stock of his 
rifle in silence. Bridger nodded. He had 
been close to tragedies all his life. They 
told him now of this one. He nodded 
again, close lipped. 

“‘An’ ye want courts an’ the settlements, 
boys?” said he. ‘‘Fer me, when I kill a 
rattler, that’s enough. Ef ye’re touchy an’ 
want yer ree-cord clean, why, we kin go 
below an’ fix hit. Only thing is, I don’t 
want to waste no more time’n I kin help, 
fer some of them horses has a ree-cord that 
ain’t maybe so plumb clean their own 
selves. Ye ain’t goin’ out east—ye’re goin’ 
north. Hit’s easier, an’ a month or two 
closter, with plenty o’ feed an’ water—the 
old Cayuse trail, huh? 

“So Sam Woodhull got what he’s been 
lookin’ fer so long!” he added presently. 
“Well, that simples up things some.’ 

“He’d o’ got hit long ago, on the Platte, 
ef my partner hadn’t been a damned fool,’’ 
confirmed Jackson. ‘‘He was where we 
could ’a’ buried him nach’erl, in the sands. 
I told Will then that Woodhull’d murder 
him the fust chancet he got. Well, he did— 
er ef he didn’t hit wasn’t no credit to either 
one o’ them two.” 

“What differ does hit make, Bill?” re- 
marked Bridger indifferently. “Let bygones 
be bygones, huh? That’s the pleasantest 
way, sence he’s dead. 

“Now here we air, with all the gold there 
ever was molded, an’ a hull two bottles o’ 
coggnac left, which takes holt e’enamost 
better’n Hundson’s Bay rum. Ain’t it a 
perty leetle ol’ world to play with, all with 
nice pink stripes erround hit?” 

He filled his tin and broke into a roaring 
song: 


“There was a ol’ widder which had three 
sons— 
Joshuway, James an’ John. 
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An’ one got shot, an’ one got drowned, 
An’ th’ last un got losted an’ never was 
found —— 


‘‘Ain’t hit funny, son,” said he, turning 
to Banion with cup uplifted, ‘‘how stiff 
likker allus makes me remember what I 


. done fergot? , Now Kit told me, thar at 





Laramie 

“Fer I’m goin’ out to Oregon, with my 
wash pan on my knee!”’ chanted Bill Jack- 
son, now solemnly oblivious of most of his 
surroundings and hence not consciously 
discourteous to his friends. ‘‘Susannah, 
don’t ye cry!” 

They sat, the central figures of a scene 
wild enough, in a world still primitive and 
young. Only one of the three remained 
sober and silent, wondering, if one thing 
lacked, why the world was made. i 


XLV 


T THE new farm of Jesse Wingate on 
the Yamhill the wheat was in stack 
and ready for the flail, his deerskin sacks 
made ready to carry it to market after the 
threshing. His grim and weather-beaten 
wagon stood, now unused, at the barnyard 
fence of rails. : 
' Jt was evening. Wingate and his wife 
again sat on their little stoop, gazing down 
the path that led to the valley road. A 
mounted man was opening the gate, some- 
one they did not recognize. 

“Maybe from below,” said Molly Win- 
gate. ‘‘Jed’s maybe sent up another letter. 
Leave it to him, he’s going to marry the 
most wonderful girl! Well, I’ll call it true, 
she’s a wonderful walker. All the Prices 
was. 

“Or maybe it’s for Molly,” she added. 
“Hf she’s ever heard a word from either 
Sam Woodhull or cy 

“Hush! I do not want to hear that 
name!’’ broke in her husband. ‘‘Trouble 
enough he has made for us!”’ 

His wife made no comment for a mo- 
ment, still watching the stranger, who was 
now riding up the long approach, little 
noted by Wingate as he sat moody and ™ 
distrait. 

‘‘Jess,”’ said she, “‘let’s be fair and shame 
the devil. Maybe we don’t know all the 
truth about Will Banion. You go on in the 
house. I’ll tend to this man, whoever he 
may be.” 

But she did not. With one more look at 
the advancing figure, she herself rose and 
followed her husband. As she passed she 
cast a swift glance at her daughter, who 
had not joined them for the twilight hour. 
Hers was the look of the mother—mater- 
nal, solicitous, yet wise and resolved withal, 
woman understanding woman. 

And now was the hour for her ewe lamb 
to be alone. 

Molly Wingate sat in her own littie 
room, looking through her window at the 
far forest and the mountain peaks in their 
evening dress of many colors. She vas no 
longer the tattered emigrant girl in fringed 
frock and mended moccasins. Ships from 
the world’s great ports served the new mar- 
ket of the Columbia Valley. It was a trim 
and trig young woman in the habiliments 
of sophisticated lands who sat here now, 
her heavy hair, piled high, lighted warmly 
in the illumination of the window. Her 
skin, clear white, had lost its sunburn in 
the moister climate between the two ranges 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Your plant—is it hothouse or hardy? 


PNG ee time ago abnormal de- 
mand was the industrial hothouse 
in which most any plant could thrive. 

Margins were so broad and demand 
so active that factory and plant wastes 
became incidental to the more impor- 
tant urge for production. 

But today—there is no hothouse of 
easy markets. To survive, every plant 
must be hardy, and every hardy plant 
can survive. 


How to cut costs now in 1922 


First ofall,wastes must beeliminated. 

This is no time to have bare or 
poorly covered hot surfaces and pipes 
wasting fuel, when each square foot of 
such surface wastes from 500 to 1,000 
Ibs. of coal per year. 


OHNS-MANVILLE 










Again—even a small plant, through 
leaky furnace and bafHes, wastes tons 
of fuel that could be saved by a few 
dollars spent on corrective heat treat- 
ment. 

Even sucha detail as packing can by 
intelligent selection be made to serve as 
a saver of power, of wear and tear, and 
to materially reduce maintenance costs 
on engines, compressors, and pumps. 

Read the notes in the panel at the 
right. Think of them as a basis for a 
meeting with a Johns-Manville man, 
along with your engineer. You owe it 
to yourself to know what you can save 
and where. Let us help you find out. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 


Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


and its albed products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 




























Heat Losses 
from Coal Pile to Flywheel 









The area of each of these squares represents what 
is left of the energy in a ton of coal at each step in 
power production after the unavoidable heat losses 
have been deducted at each stage. 

The shaded portion of each square represents losses 
that are preventable at each step, and hence is clear 
saving when salvaged. 












A Johns-Manville insulation 

in sheet and cement form 
33.6% Loss reduces radiation from furnace 
and boiler. 

Johns-Manville Refractory 
Cements, which resist high 
temperatures and expansion 
and contraction, provide for 
tight and durable fire brick 
settings. 

Aertite Boiler Wall Coat- 
ing applied to outside of brick 




















Available heat 
at furnace. walls of boiler prevents the 
infiltration of air into the fire 

box and combustion chamber. 









27.1% Loss 









Moulded or poured Mono- 
lithic Baffle Walls prevent 
short circuiting of gases, and 
curtail heat losses up the stack. 













CG Johns-Manville gaskets and 

rod packings that pack 
without leakage between flan- 
ges or around rods eliminate 
all steam and water leakage. 
The proper discharge of con- 


Heat available 
for conversion 
into steam. 








10.2% Loss densation conserves an enor- 
mous quantity of live steam. 
This is the job of the Johns- 

( Manville Steam Trap. 
Johns-Manville Sectional Pipe 





Insulation and other insulating 
materials of proper efficiency 
minimize radiation from con- 
veying lines. 





Available heat 
for delivery to 
prime mover. 










D Insulating lagging reduces 
radiationfromcylinders, etc. 
Sea Ring Packing—auto- 
matic in action—saves a large 
percentage of power usually 
expended in overcoming friction 
between rod packing and rod 
or plunger, 






















For details on all Johns- 
Manville Power Plant materials, 
send to Madison Ave, at 41st 
Street, New York City. 
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the upper petcock”’ 


Surprised on Saturday 


— sold on Sunday 


Why one Ford owner ordered a drum 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” when he 
drove back from Cleveland 


HE OWNER of a gasoline service station in western Penn- 

sylvania relates this experience: A neighbor drives his Ford 
to Cleveland every Saturday. When Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” was 
suggested he said, “It’s too high priced.” The service station man, 
Mr. H., replied, “I would like to take a run with you some time and 
furnish the gas and oil as my share of the trip.” 


On Friday night the Ford owner came around. Mr. H. drained 
the crank-case, put in Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” and filled up the 
gasoline tank. The next day they started. 


At Conneaut, Ohio, about eighty miles out, the owner said, 
“You'd better look at the oil, as I always add a quart here.” But 
the oil still ran out of the upper petcock. Surprise No. z. They 
drove on to Cleveland. Still no additional oil was needed. Surprise 
No. 2. Sunday evening they started home. At Conneaut .they 
looked at the oil. Only a quart of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” was 
added. Surprise No. 3. 


The Ford owner insisted that this trip had always required three 
quarts of ordinary oil. He said to Mr. 
H., “You’d better get me a drum of this 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” so I will always 
have it.” 














A week’s fair trial of Gargoyle Mobiloil fr 
“E” may surprise you as much as it did 
the gentleman who drove to Cleveland. 

tare 
Ue haa ae, 
He SD 
wes meses 
Vt An 9 
IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it is Ol BL 
safest to purchase in original packages. Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. Mobiloil 
The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart specifies the grade of + 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. Gar- "E 
goyle Mobiloil “E” is the correct grade for Fords. If you 


drive another make of car, send for our booklet, ‘Correct 
Lubrication.” Sela yun ago: 


Ford Cars 
Philadelphia Kansas City, Kan. 


Indianapolis Des Moines Dallas VACUDM OIL COMPANY 
Buffalo Haw York. USA 






DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Chicago 
(Main Office) Detroit Pittsburgh 


Minneapolis 





“© At Conneaut, Ohio, 
the oil still ran out of 
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of mountains. Quiet, reticent, reserved— 
cold, some said; but all said Molly Win- 
gate, teacher at the mission school, was 
beautiful, the most beautiful young woman 
in all the great Willamette settlements. 
Her hands were in her lap now, and her 
face as usual was grave. A sad young 
woman, her Oregon lovers all said of her. 

She heard now a knock at the front door, 
to which, from her position, she could not 
have seen anyone approach. She called 
out ‘Come!’ but did not turn her head. 

A horse stamped, neighed near her door. 
Her face changed expression. Her eyes 
grew wide in some strange association of 
memories suddenly revived. 

She heard a footfall on the gallery floor, 
then on the floor of the hall. It stopped. 
Her heart almost stopped with it. Some 
undiscovered sense warned her, cried aloud 
to her. She faced the door, wide-eyed, as it 
was flung open. 

“Molly!” 

Will Banion’s deep-toned voice told her 
all the rest. In terror, her hands to her 
face, she stood an instant, then sprang 
toward him, her voice almost a wail in its 
incredulous joy: 

“Will! Will! Oh, Will! Oh! Oh!” 

“Molly!” 

They both paused. 

“Tt can’t be! Oh, you frightened me, 
Will! It can’t be you!” 

But he had her in his arms now. At first 
he could only push back her hair, stroke 
her cheek, until at last the rush of life and 
youth came back to them both, and their 
lips met in the sealing kiss of years. Then 
both were young again. She put up a hand 
to caress his brown cheek. Tenderly he 
pushed back her hair. 

“Will! Oh, Will! It can’t be!’ she 
whispered again and again. 

“But it is! It had to be! Now I’m 
paid! Now I’ve found my fortune!”’ 

“And I’ve had my year to think it over, 
Will. As though the fortune mattered!” 

“Not so much as that one other thing 
that kept you and me apart. Now I must 
tell you-—— 

“No, no, let be! Tell me nothing!” 

“But I must! You must hear me! I’ve 
waited two years for this!”’ 

“Long, Will! You’ve let me get old!” 

“You old?” He kissed her in contempt 
of time. ‘‘But now wait, dear, for I must 
tell you. 

“You see, coming up the valley I met 
the clerk of the court of Oregon City, and 
he knew I was headed up for the Yamhill. 
He asked me toserveas his messenger. ‘I’ve 
been sending up through all the valley set- 
tlements in search of one William Banion,’ 
he said to me. Then I told him who I was. 
He gave me this.”’ 

“What is it?’’ And she turned to her 
lover. He held in his hands a long package, 


PHOTO. BY C. D. ARNOLD, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
St. Barlaam's Monastery, Greece, Founded in the 14th Century 
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infolded in an otter skin. ‘Is it a court 
summons for Will Banion? They can’t 
have you, Will!” 

He smiled, her head held between his 
two hands. 

““T have a very important document for 
Col. William Banion,’ the clerk said to me. 
‘It has been for some time in our charge, for 
delivery to him at once should he come into 
the Oregon settlements. It is from His 
Excellency the President of the United 
States. Such messages do not wait. Seeing 
it of such importance, and knowing it to be 
military, Judge Lane opened it, since we 
could not trace the addressee. If you 
like—if you are, indeed, Col. William Ban- 
ion’—that was what he said.” 

He broke off, choking. 

“Ah, Molly, at last and indeed I am 
again William Banion!”’ 

He took from the otter skin—which Char- 
don once had placed over the oilskin used 
by Carson to protect it—the long and 
formal envelope of heavy linen. His finger 
pointed—‘‘On the Service of the United 
States.” . 

“Why, Will!’ 

He caught the envelope Ws hte to his 
lips, holding it there an instant before he 
could speak. 

““My pardon! From the President! Not 
guilty—oh, not guilty! And I never was!” 

“Oh, Will, Will! That makes you 
happy?” 

““Doesn’t it you?” 

“Why, yes! But I knew that always! 
And I know now I’d have followed you to 
the gallows if that had had to be.’ 

“Though I were a thief?” 

“Yes! But I’d not believe it! I didn’t! 
I never did! I could not!” 

“You’d take my word against all the 
world—just my word, if I told you it wasn’t 
true? You’d want no proof at all? Will 
you always believe in me in that way? No 
proof?” 

“‘T want none now. You do tell me that? 
No, no! I’m afraid you’d give me proofs! 
I want none! I want to love you for what 
you are, for what we both are, Will! I’m 
afraid!” 

He put his hands on her shoulders, held 
her away at arms’ length, looked straight 
into her eyes. 

“Dear girl,” said he, 
be afraid any more.’ 

She put her head down contentedly 
against his shoulder, her face nestling side- 
wise, her eyes closed, her arms again quite 
around his neck. 

“T don’t care, Will,” said she. ‘“‘No, no, 
don’t talk of things!” He did not talk. In 
the sweetness of the silence he kissed her 
tenderly again and again. 

And now thesun might sink. The light of 
the whole world by no means died with it. 


“‘you need never 


(THE END) 
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Here is the closed car that you have been 
waiting for—the first all metal, six cyl- 
inder, 50 horsepower sedan that has ever 
been offered at—or even near—$1395 
f. o. b. Detroit. 


The New Jewett Sedan is of all steel con- 
struction with four tightly fitting doors that 
close with snap and precision. The entire 
back is one solid stamping without joints 
or gaps in the metal. That means there can 
benorattles, squeaks or annoying vibration. 


The interior is as beautiful as Artist- 
Designers could make it. There are wide, 
thickly upholstered seats for five full grown 
adults. And you will find, not only the 
necessities, but the luxuries of the high 
grade, well appointed closed car. That 
means comfort and pride of ownership. 


Then, up under the hood, there is a 


ower, Six Cylinder Sedan 














Four Doors—All Steel—1395 





mighty Paige built six cylinder motor that 
develops full 50 horsepower. Because it is 
a six it is a mechanism of inherent balance, 
overlapping impulses. It will sweep you 
along at sixty miles an hour or throttle 
down to three in traffic. That means giant 
energy and smooth vibrationless riding 
qualities. 


And, underlying and supplementing 
every other detail, is a chassis that bears 
the stamp of engineering genius. The frame, 
clutch, transmission, drive shaft and rear 
axle are perfectly codrdinated units—as 
strong as tested metal and fine craftsman- 
ship can make them. That means long life, 
endurance and true economy. 


Need we say more about this remark- 
able motor car value? It is sold and served 
by Paige dealers everywhere. 
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“Harmony divine 
So smoothes her charming tones that 
Gods own ear 
Listens delighted” 
Milton— Paradise Lost 


C ( thats what you want in every- 
alue thing you buy now-a-days and 


SUd lu e thats what you get in this in- 


strument of finest musical 











quality ~ the 


STORYé CLARK 
PUEAVER PIANO 


rices are down~you cant pay less and 
et an instrument that you will be 
proud to own for a lifetime-and you can pay 





a great deal more and not get anything finer 
in tone quality, design or ease of operation 


riced within reach of every home~its 
the whole family instrument for father 
mother and the children to play and enjoy 


“Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story e Glark Piano Company. 
Chicago 
New York Brooklyn Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 


CLIP AND MAIL CLIP AND MAIL 


Please send your booklet Name._........§-==ss se ssi—(‘<C;C;S;s;tstCt~S: i 
i of designs and name of j 
nearest dealer. Have you a Dae Ee 1 
| Piano? A Player Pignol (City) = & 268 ee ee ee 
a a a a a a ya ele pe Ee Re cen yee eR 4 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN 
JOURNALISM 


(Continued from Page 25) 


in the prime of life must be a very young 
man, he said, a man in the first part of his 
life. 

Likewise, he stirred us up one day by 
criticizing the use a writer had made of the 
word ‘“‘manufactured”’ in describing some- 
thing made by machinery. ‘‘‘Manufac- 
ture,’”’ he said, “‘comes from the Latin 
‘manus,’ the hand, and ‘facio,’? I make; 
‘manufacture’ means to make by hand, not 
by machinery or in any other way.” 

He objected to the use of “‘dexterity’’ in 
the sense of skill, adroitness, aptitude, either 
physical or mental. ‘‘Dexter’’ is the Latin 
word meaning the right, and correctly 
speaking, ‘‘dexterous movements’? means 
right-hand movements, was the plea. 

“Where is your Latin?” he asked a 
writer who had said that a political conven- 
tion had indorsed a candidate. ‘‘You can- 
not indorse a man; you indorse a note or 
a document by writing on its back. ‘In- 
dorse’ is from the Latin ‘in,’ on, and ‘dor- 
sum,’ the back. It is incorrect to use it in 
the sense of general approval.’”’ Someone 
spoke up to say that under that strict 
meaning you might indorse a man by hit- 
ting him on the back with a club, and the 
critical lesson ended in laughter. 

These criticisms of Mr. Dana’s were made 
and heeded forty or fifty years ago. But 
like many other words of Latin origin they 
have come into general use in the ways to 
which he objected. Usage is amplifying 
the service of many Latin roots, is giving 
them wider and more general meaning. 
““Dexterous”’ and ‘“‘dexterity’’ have come 
by common consent to mean alert, nimble 
physical or mental service of various kinds. 
We use the word ‘‘manufacture”’ for the 
making of anything, by machinery or 
chemical processes or almost any way. We 
indorse men’s sentiments or conduct, the 
action of conventions or anything to which 
we wish to give the stamp of approval. 
“Prime” is in constant use to express vigor, 
beauty, power, fullness of perfection, ma- 
turity. These uses attest the constant 
change, the expansion of our language. 
There is less inclination to hold the language 
to rigidity of root meaning. 


Standards of Good Usage 


There were other busy minds in the old 
Sun office when it came to considering the 
use of words. Thomas Hitchcock, who 
wrote so entertainingly on finance, signing 
his articles “‘Matthew Marshall,’ was one 
of them. Never did the word ‘‘leniency”’ 
get into the news columns but he spotted it 
and went after the unfortunate offender. 
“*Lenity’ is the word. Why do you per- 
sist in saying ‘leniency’ when you mean 
‘lenity’?”’ he demanded. In vain the vic- 
tims trotted out the dictionary, which 
didn’t make any great distinction between 
the words, but Hitchcock was never con- 
vineed that “‘leniency”’ had any place in 
the language. Another word that dis- 
turbed him was ‘‘agreeable’’ when used in 
the sense of causing a pleasant sensation of 
mind or body. Agreement, he urged, was 
concurrence between persons, not things. A 
man could not agree with the warmth of his 
grate fire, hence it was wrong to say that 
this warmth was agreeable. 

And there was dear old Doctor Wood, 
who because of his skill in abbreviation 
came to be known as the Great American 
Condensor. We wonder how many hundred 
times in his editing he changed the word 
“audience”’ to “‘spectators’”’ or something 
else. ‘‘An audience,’’ he wearily repeated, 
“is a gathering of hearers—‘audio’ is the 
Latin verb meaning to hear. People who 
see pantomimes, prize fights or circuses’? — 
there were no movies in those days or he 
would have included them—“‘are not audi- 
ences.” And how many times did he 
change “‘on”’ the street to “‘in’”’ the street, 
“last’”’ to “latest,” ‘‘observe’’ to “notice,” 
a “divine” to a ‘‘clergyman,” “‘per cent”’ 
to ‘“‘proportion””—‘‘per cent means by the 
hundred,” he snapped. Wood accepted 
Richard Grant White’s book, Words and 
Their Uses, without question. 

Fifty years ago, and goodness knows how 
many years before, nearly every office had 
long printed lists of prohibited words. 
They have been repeated constantly ever 
since in many articles on newspaper Eng- 
lish and the use of words. There seems to 


be a fascination in writing about them. 
You might think that by this time they 
were ground into the very souls of news- 
paper writers. But they seem to be un- 
heeded. We were told we must say a man 
accepts a post, not a position; that it was 
wrong to speak of a part of the country as 
a section; region was the proper word; 
that folks did not locate in a region, they 
went to live there; that you lend money, do 
not loan it; that a residue of anything is a 
remainder, not a balance; that nine times 
out of ten you give a thing, do not donate 
it; that you shouldn’t say “party”? when 
you mean ‘“‘person’’—and so on to great 
length. Yet all these words that were so 
unwelcome to the critics of fifty years ago 
continue in common newspaper use to-day. 
They are misused, many of them, but why? 

Writing for newspapers differs from other 
literary work in this: The newspaper 
writer has little opportunity for revision. 
Almost all articles for daily sheets are 
written at a single sitting. The writers 
of editorial matter have several hours in 
which to compose, and usually they have a 
proof sheet for revision. The writers of 
short news articles may read and correct 
their manuscript. But in the big offices 
as soon as the reporter who is writing 
an article of any considerable length has 
finished two or three pages they are grabbed 
by an office boy, hurried to a copy reader, 
who revises them as best he may and 
rushes them to the composing room to be 
set up. The writer does not see his pages 
again, does not read them over, even, after 
writing them. All big news reports— 
stories of great disasters, football matches, 
public meetings or demonstrations—are 
prepared with this haste. 


Will Irwin’s Classic 


The playhouse and opera critics write 
under these same trying circumstances, 
with no time for leisurely thought or re- 
vision. It is difficult, indeed, to write of a 
great performance in a whirlwind of hurry, 
with less than two hours for deliberate con- 
secutive thought. The French critic’s way 
of presenting a news paragraph in the edi- 
tion following the performance, and re- 
serving a carefully prepared review for a 
later-date publication, commendsitself; but 
the American newspapers continue to print 
long comments on first-night performances 
two or three hours after the fall of the cur- 
tain. The opera critics have the advantage 
of attending rehearsals of new operas and 
may prepare parts of the article in advance, 
but rehearsals are spiritless, for performers 
have not the inspiration and response of the 
audience. 

Intensity of thought and concentration 
must engross the writer. He must prepare 
himself by study and practice to throw 
every atom of his mental vitality into the 
work, to write immediately, and without 
expectation of revision, exactly what should 
appear in the newspaper. Mind discipline 
is a great help in newspaper work. The 
man must school himself to work under 
all conditions of mental anguish, physical 
distress, heart sorrow or unhappiness of 
any kind. He cannot surrender to moods 
or to whims or to physical sensations. He 
must continue hour after hour, day after 
day, with the same hurry-up speed. As in 
crowded Broadway if you cannot keep up 
with the procession you must be trodden 
on or take to a side street, so must the 
active newspaper man everlastingly keep 
going. It is largely a matter of mind disci- 
pline, of study and practice, of intense 
mental concentration and swiftness of 
thought. 

In illustration of how men write under 
great anguish of mind may be mentioned 
the experience of Will Irwin and the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire. Irwin was a 
San Franciscan and he wrote in the big 
news room of the Sun office the greater part 
of the running story of the disaster as the 
fragments of news came along over the 
congested wires. He believed that his wife 
and his son were in the destroyed zone, 
visiting an aunt. Every effort was made to 
get word from them, but not any came. He 
not only wrote the story of the destruction 
of San Francisco but also that classic of 
journalism The City That Was while 
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MODEL NO. A-181 


Barbara Brown 


—a Brownbilt Shoe 


Model A-181 is a Smoke 
Elk Sport Lace Oxford; plain 
toe; mahogany calf saddle 
strap; a one-inch rubber heel; 
Goodyear welt; an exceed- 
ingly attractive sport shoe. 


Women who take pride 
in having their feet neatly 
and correctly shod, find that 
Barbara Brown Shoes have 
real distinction, and enhance 
the natural beauty of the feet. 


Brownbil Shoes for 
Women are described as 
“Barbara Brown” Shoes. 
They are all made from 
dependable leathers and by 
shoemakers who are expert 
craftsmen. 


Your local dealer can show 
you the latest models in these 
attractive Brownbilt Shoes— 
at $7.00, $8.00, $9.00 and up. 





MODEL NO. B-136 


Burton Brown 


—a Brownbilt Shoe 
Model B-136 is a Brown 


Norwegian Grain Lace 
Oxford; pinked and perfor- 
ated; Goodyear welt; 7% inch 
rubber heel. 


Brownbilt Shoes for Men 
are always described as 
“Burton Brown” Shoes. 
They are bench-made by 
skilled shoemakers from 
thoroughly dependable 
leathers. They combine solid 
comfort, correct style and 
sterling quality. 

Men who demand real 
value in their shoes will look 
for the name “Brownbilt” 
stamped in the shank of the 


shoe—it is the mark of worth. ~ 


Ask your local dealer to 
show you the latest models 
in Burton Brown Shoes—at 
$7.00, $8.00, $9.00 and up. 
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SUSTER BROWN 


—A Browne SHOE 


EARS OF STUDY and years of tests were required to perfect 
Y the Brown Shaping Lasts. Because they are made upon 
these perfect lasts, Buster Brown Shoes insure proper protection 
for the pliable bones of the growing feet, and provide correct 
support for each tender muscle. 

The boy or girl who wears Buster Brown Shoes regularly will therefore have 
sturdy, healthy, shapely feet—free from twisted toes, weak ankles, broken arches, 
corns and bunions. Buster Brown Shoes are economical shoes to buy—because 
they are made from dependable leathers, by skilled shoemakers. The soles are 
cut from the heart of the hide, and are all of Goodyear welt construction. 

Good stores everywhere sell Buster Brown Shoes at $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
and up, according to size and style. No. F-353 shown below is a White Cloth 

_ Pump; patent leather tip, collar and strap; Goodyear welt construction; rubber heel. 
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MODEL NO. F-353 


BusTer BRown 


—A BROWN 2“ SHOE 





Brownbilt Shoes are manufactured only by 


Www Dae Gowigainy, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


and are sold by good stores everywhere 
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THE HOUSE OFsA 
THOUSAND 
HOMES 


Here the traveler finds that 
spirit of helpful service and genu- 
ine welcome which is the essence 
of real hospitality. 


Hotel La Salle, the largest hotel 
in Chicago, in point of architec- 
tural beauty, perfection of equip- 
ment and accommodations has 
no superior in America. 


Located in the center of the 
city’s activities, convenient to all 
railway terminals, it is clustered 
about with the leading shops, 
theatres, wholesale and retail 
houses, banks, political, artistic 
and musical centers. 


Rates for Rooms 


Number of Price, per day 
Rooms 1 Person 2 Persons 
84 $2.00 $3.50 
194 2.50 4.00 
48 3.50 5.00 
288 4.00 6.00 
213 5.00 7.00 
181 6.00 8.00 
18 7.00 9.00 


There are 1026 Rooms at 
HOTEL LA SALLE 


Fixed-Price Meals 


Breakfast 
at 50c and 70c—in the Café and Louis 
XVI Room. 

Luncheon 


at 85c—in the Dutch Room, Rookwood 
Room and Louis XVI Room. 


Dinner 


at $1.25 —in the Dutch Room, Rookwood 
Room and Louis XVI Room. 


A la Carte Service at 
Sensible Prices 


Xotel LaSalle 


La Salle at Madison Street 


ERNEST J. STEVENS 
Vice-President and Manager 





In all Departments—Rooms, Res- 
taurants, Taxicab Service, Garage 
—you get the superior values 
characteristic of Hotel La Salle 








~ CHICAGO'S FINEST HOTEL 
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under the mental strain of belief that his 
wife and son were lost. Every little while 
he stopped, ran his hands through his hair 
and muttered to himself something that 
sounded like ‘‘My God, if I knew only 
where they are!’”” And then he resumed the 
grinding out of the narrative. Three days 
after the disaster word came that they were 
in San José. 

Please do not undervalue the priceless 
benefits of practice—of practice that will 
give skill in saying exactly what you want 
to say the first time you say it. In leisurely 
writing you may rewrite and change and 
make perfect, but in newspaper writing you 
have one dash only at it, without much 
opportunity for revision. Your reputation 
as a newspaper writer hangs on that one 
effort. You can cultivate the gift of ready 
a just as many a finished orator has 

one. 

It has been said of President Wilson that 
early in his youth he appreciated the ad- 
vantages of ready speech and set about to 
improve himself in its use. He practiced 
speaking long and constantly. In the se- 
clusion of his room he conducted imaginary 
debates, talking to himself first on one side 
and then on the other of some public 
question. On his student walks he ad- 
dressed the crags and peaks, the winding 
rivers, the silent meadows—all for practice 
in the quick use of language, the shading of 
sentences and the putting of emphasis on 
climaxes of thought and conclusion. And 
he became one of the most interesting and 
convincing speakers this country—or any 
other country for that matter—ever has 
known. 

Now the newspaper writer is virtually 
producing language in the same manner as 
does the extemporaneous speaker. If he 
dictates his articles, as many of our best 
writers do, there is little difference, for he 
does little revision. The value of practice 
is known to every speaker. It follows that 
practice is equally helpful toward perfec- 
tion in newspaper writing. But the young 
newspaper writer must practice writing at 
top speed. Let him practice in the line of 
work that he happens to be doing. If a 
reporter, for example, let him absorb the 
facts narrated in a fifty-line report in any 
newspaper, and then by a mighty effort of 
mental concentration reproduce the facts 
of that article with all possible speed, in 
different language and construction, and 
with full purpose not to imitate it. An 
hour a day of this practice will help to 
facility of expression, to quick construc- 
tion and, best of all, to the inestimable 
benefits of mental concentration. 


Vigorous Writing 


The young writer should seek to rise 
above the commonplace. It was said of 
Machiavelli that ‘‘having adopted some of 
the maxims then generally received, he ar- 
ranged them more luminously and ex- 
pressed them more forcibly than any other 
writer.” 

The young writer should study the art of 
making his words exude the very spirit of 
the occasion—the art of describing joyous 
events with joyous words and shadowing 
melancholy happenings with the language 
of gloom. He should seek the faculty of 
“making obscure truth pleasing: of mak- 
ing repulsive truth attractive.” 

Let him follow the counsel of a distin- 
guished critic who says: ‘‘Choose con- 
crete nouns rather than vague, abstract, 
woolly ones. Use straightforward speech 
rather than circumlocution. . . . Re- 
member that the first virtue, the touch- 
stone of masculine style is the use of the 
active verb and concrete noun. When you 
write in the active voice ‘They gave him a 
_ silver teapot,’ you write as a man. When 
you write ‘He was made the recipient of a 
silver teapot,’ you write jargon.” 

Avoid overworked words is common ad- 
vice to young journalists. An article in 
The Writer has much to say of ways by 
which the constant use of the word “‘said’’ 
may be prevented. “Said’’ sometimes 
becomes monotonous, especially in the dia- 
logue of fiction, but.almost always another 
verb may be found to express the author’s 
meaning. The Writer printed a list of 
three hundred and eighty-two verbs found 
in about fifty magazine stories which had 
been used instead of ‘‘said.”” Frequently 
the use of a verb helps to make more con- 
cise as well as to avoid the use of the word 
“said.” ‘It hurts,’ said John in a com- 
plaining tone,’ is not so good as “‘It 
hurts,’ John complained.” Again, “‘ Please 
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help me,’ said the beggar in pitiful beseech- 
ing appeal,’’ is better expressed by “‘‘ Please 
help me,’ the beggar pleaded.” The lan- 
guage is rich in verbs. 

Another overworked word, and a slow 
word too, is the word “show.” It does 
seem as though the average newspaper 
writer cannot think of any other word 
when he writes that this action or this 
event or this conclusion or this computa- 
tion shows that, and so forth,when he might 
say attests, evinces, betokens, bespeaks, 
implies, indicates, proves, or any other 
suitable verb of the twenty-five or more he 
may find in a thesaurus. 


Overworked Phrases 


Looseness of speech is found in the use 
of explanatory phrases that might be ex- 
pressed by a single verb. The verb is the 
heart of language life, the soul of expres- 
sion. Why, for example, do we write “He 
reflected on the situation” when “He cogi- 
tated”’ would be better? 

He spoke reprovingly to the boy. He 
chided the boy. 

He spoke in a mocking, deriding manner. 
He jeered. 

His breath came convulsively and bro- 
kenly. He gasped. 

They exchanged idle words and gossip. 
They babbled. 

He gave utterance to the thought. He 
echoed the thought. 

He was filled with wonder. He marveled. 

He busied himself with the affairs of his 
neighbors. He meddled. 

He uttered a suppressed groan. He 
moaned. 

She spoke in low, indistinct words. She 
mumbled. 

His was an exhibition of empty talk. He 
palavered. 

am aware that these things are 
elementary—exceedingly elementary; but 
they are of import to young newspaper 
writers. Slovenly, disjointed, confused dic- 
tion must retard progress. Some of the 
schools of journalism are giving practical 
instruction in the editing of copy, are 
giving useful drill in copy reading. But the 
common lecture in the college English 
course—the little essay on some distin- 
guished author that tells of his life, his 
habits, his intellectual yearnings and his 
midnight inspirations, with a few com- 
ments on his style and diction—is of little 
use in teaching a young man to write. 

We were told in the days of fifty years 
ago that overworked phrases are quite as 
dispiriting to the reader as overworked 
words. The style books have told us so 
ever since. As after repeated use a drug 
ceases to have effect on the human system, 
so words and phrases wear out after con- 
stant repetition and have but feeble effect 
on the mind. It is easy to compile scores of 
these commonplaces, excellent indeed when 
first uttered but inexpressive because so 
familiar. The mind does not reflect their 
true value. How much better to say that a 
thing is beautiful than that “‘it is a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever”; or that a 
thundercloud was black rather than that 
it “was black as the ace of spades.’”’ Yet in 
recent comment on disarmament a New 
York morning newspaper editorial writer 
weakened an article of less than fifty lines 
by including the expressions: ‘‘Too ready 
to lay his cards on the table’; ‘Mr. 
Hughes has boldly taken the bull by the 
horns’; “‘striking ruthlessly to the very 
heart of the problem”; ‘‘ America’s signal 
contribution to the success of the con- 
ference”’; ‘leaves nothing to be desired in 
the way of.”” Every one of these expres- 
sions is at least fifty years old. 

Familiarity with a topic usually results 
in diminished interest in that topic. It is 
our nature to seek things new. We tire of 
the commonplace and the obvious. If you 
wish to make your words effective lift them 
out of the commonplace. Many a fine 
thought has been weakened or lost by 
feeble diction. 

Study—persistent, laborious, intelligent 
study—is the key to success in writing. 
Occasionally a genius startles with a spon- 
taneous facility for the use of words and 
sentences, but the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine others of us newspaper plod- 
ders must achieve our purpose by the hard- 
est kind of hard work. We must study the 
derivation of words, the various uses of 
words. If we are to keep up with these 
snappy times we must hunt for strong, 
masculine nouns and rapid-fire verbs and 
staccato adjectives and sudden adverbs. 
Almost always we can find a better word 








Does your food 


fail to meet 


two vital 
needs? 







Yet a recent discovery makes it easy 
today to have your diet give you just 
the elements you need 


ANY a dinner that seems 
good to you is really a crime 
committed against yourown body 
tissues. Although the food is good 
in itself you do not get full benefit 
from it because something is lack- 
ing. 


This needed factor is richly 
supplied by Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Because thousands of men and 
women are adding this fresh 
yeast to their meals they are find- 
ing a vigor and strength often 
unknown for years. 


Just supplement youreveryday 
diet with Fleischmann’s Yeast 
and see how much better your 
appetite and digestion will be. 
You will also find that waste 
matter is eliminated regularly 
and naturally by adding Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast to your meals. 


What laxatives can never do 


Doctors are agreed that laxatives 
never remove the cause of the 
trouble. Indeed one physician 
says that one of its chief causes is 
probably the indiscriminate use of 
cathartics. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
as a food is just the natural cor- 
rective you need. A noted doctor 
says fresh yeast should be much 
more frequently given in cases of 
intestinal disturbance, especially 
if there is a constant need for 
laxatives. 


Because Fleischmann’s Yeastis 
afood it does for younaturally and 
permanently what habit forming 
drugs do only artificially and tem- 
porarily. One cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast gives you ten times 
the amount of yeast-vitamin found 
in many of the so-called yeast- 
vitamin preparations to which 
drugs of various kinds have been 
added. Be sure you get Fleisch- 
mann’s fresh yeast. It comes only 
in the familiar tin foil package. 


Popular ways of eating 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 


Many like tonibble Fleischmann’s Yeast 
from the cake a little at a time. Some 
prefer it spread on crackers or bread. 
Others take it in boiling hot water; still 
others like it in milk, fruit-juices, coffee 
or cocoa. It is very nourishing with 
malted milk drinks. You willgrowtolike 
its distinctive flavor just as you grew to 
like the taste of olives or oysters. 


Begin today by eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast—2 or 3 cakes regularly each day. 
Place a standing order with your 
Srocer. 200,000 grocerscarry Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. If your grocer is not 
among them, write to the Fleisch- 
mann agency in your nearest city— 
they will see that you are supplied. 


Send for free booklet telling the fasci- 
nating story of ‘‘ The New Importance of 
Yeast in Diet’’—what it has done for 
others—what it 
can do for you. 
Address THE |: 
FLEISCHMANN § 
COMPANY, } 
Dept. 610, 701 
Washington i" 
St., New York. 
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Defenseless! 


Why ordinary flat finish white paint collects 


dirt which Barreled Sunlight resists 





White woodwork in the home 
that staysspotless—painted 
with Barreled Sunlight. 





The Carter Knit Underwear 
factories are among the 
many well-known textile 
plants painted with Bar- 
reled Sunlight. 





Hotel Ambassador, 
City, one of the many fa- 
mous hotels in which Bar- 
reled Sunlight is now used. 


Atlantic 


Save the surface and = 


you save all-2..¢ nif 


Why do most white paints collect 
dirt so readily? They seem defenseless 
against every smudge, every bit of dust 


they come in contact with. i 


It is not difficult to understand when 
you realize that the surface of ordinary 
flat or egg-shell finish white paint is not 
actually smooth. It is, in reality, honey- 
combed with tiny invisible pores. These 
microscppic holes catch and hold dust 
and dirt. Washing only drives much of 
this deeper into the surface. A spotty, 
graying finish soon results—and repaint- 
ing is necessary again. 


Barreled Sunlight is a paint which 
produces a lustrous white surface that is 
actually smooth and unbroken. It re- 
sists dirt, dust, smudges of all kinds. It 
has no pores or holes in which the tiny 
particles can cling. It can always be 
washed clean like tile. 


That is why Barreled Sunlight is being 
used today in buildings of every descrip- 
tion—hotels, apartment houses, office 
buildings, stores and industrial plants. 
Ideal also for woodwork throughout the 
home, for walls of kitchen, bathroom, 
laundry, etc. 


Made by the exclusive Rice Process, Barreled 
Sunlight is guaranteed to remain white longer 
than any gloss paint or enamel applied under 
the same conditions. It is easy to apply. Flows 
freely and leaves no brush marks. Comes ready 
mixed in cans from half-pint to five-gallon size— 
barrels and half-barrels. 


If your dealer does not carry Barreled Sunlight 
communicate with us for name of nearest dis- 
tributor. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and main offices 


8 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


New York—350 Madison Ave. 
Chicago—417 South Dearborn St. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell Street 


And 50 other distributing points in the United States 


Barreled[€9) 


The Rice Process White 
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than the one that first suggests itself. 
Almost always we may shorten and sim- 
plify a sentence if we study it. 

The word spoken may be forgotten. The 
word written stands for all time. The 
orator may move his hearers by eloquence, 
by gesture, by facial expression, by the 
tricks of public speaking, even though his 
words be feeble or not well chosen or his 
conclusions be not convincing. His words 
may be forgotten—certainly will not be 
remembered unless recorded—but they 
have been reénforced by his arts of elo- 
quence, maybe by audacity of speech, by 
his personality, and the net result is 
favorable. The orator’s bluff may serve 
him well at times, but the words of the 
writer must stand on their merits in lasting 
type. Type furnishes little emotion. There 
are few typographical tricks that cause 
heart flutter or mental spasm. 

Just plain words alone—words, words 
nearly every one of which is already famil- 
iar to the reader—must make the writer’s 
reputation. How important that every 
word be studied! 

The young journalist cannot be urged 
too strongly to study the use of words. 
Every word has its correct use; many 
words are used incorrectly. You will find 
it an interesting study. If you doubt its 
interest, be so good as to open your dic- 
tionary to any haphazard page and read 
intently for fifteen minutes. You will find 
words the existence of which you had not 
known, the uses of which you had not un- 
derstood. Observe the derivation and thus 
the primary meaning of the word and you 
cannot miss its proper place. You can- 
not put time to better purpose if you seek 
excellence in English composition than by 
studying the English dictionary a few 
minutes every day. 

When a writer is sure of his information, 
is sincere in his attitude, and is eager for its 
presentation, words and sentences usually 
come to him with ease. It is when he is 
shaky over his facts or insincere or dis- 
honest that his words become feeble, lack 
convincing quality, do not ring true. It is 
interesting to observe how often dishonest 
journalism convicts itself through timidity 
of diction. 

Some of our modern English is practical 
and easy to understand. The words 
“scrapped”? and “‘junked’’ seem to have 
been put permanently into the language by 
the Washington disarmament conference. 
A well-known journal says, ‘‘The news- 
papers were kidding him,” and likely 
enough we must accept ‘‘kid” as a verb. 
The Navy now says of a man when he 
departs that he “shoves off.’’ It is proper 
to say of a dissatisfied person, according to 
the dictionaries, that he is “peeved,”’ but 
the use of the word is rather new. Food is 
known as “‘eats’’ and the pleasures of the 
pipe and of cigars are called ‘“‘smokes.”’ A 
recent headline said, ‘Flivvers furnish 
booze to soldiers.’”” Another newspaper 
transforms “hocus”’ into a verb: ‘‘Com- 
plained that she hocused him.’’ Another 
journal says of some occupation of young- 
sters that “it gives them no time to go 
on the loose.” 


Editorial Writing 


A new invention brings out a new crop of 
words. We have “‘automobile,” ‘‘garage,”’ 
““speedometer,”’ ‘‘limousine,”’ ‘‘taxi,” “‘tax- 
imeter,” ‘‘motor boat,’ ‘‘motorcycle,”’ 
“‘chauffeur’’—all useful and necessary ad- 
ditions to our elastic language. The air- 


plane has brought as many more, and so 


has wireless transmission. 

Editorial writing requires a different 
literary touch than is used in news narra- 
tion. It is harder to catch the knack of it. 
The special article or news report gives 
information only; the editorial article 
seeks to persuade, explain, amuse. It must 
attract the reader’s attention and it is the 
writer’s art of combining chat, informa- 
tion and opinion that wins this result. Its 
opportunities for literary perfection are 
boundless. Every trick of language, argu- 


‘| ment, invective, ridicule, sarcasm, humor, 


frolic, pathos, every element that enters 
literature may be indulged in, and the 
more striking the more successful. 

The editorial page is the most important 
part of the newspaper. It gives the sheet 
its greatest distinction, its widest influence, 
its chief reputation—gives the editor his 
proudest satisfaction. It is here that the 
editor reveals to the public the true 
measure of his ability and inspires the con- 
fidence and the respect of his community, 
if at all. The editorial article is a little 
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essay on a current topic. You may glorify 
the topic by giving it conspicuous impor- 
tance in the strongest language at com- 
mand; or you may minimize it by inane, 
flabby comments on its weakest features 
and by ignoring its essentials. You may 
give it fine literary flavor or you may 
drool over it. The tricks of the trade come 
with practice. 

Editorial writing is fascinating. To 
wield influence always gives satisfaction. 
For centuries it has been the ambition of 
orators and writers to influence men’s 
thoughts, to direct men’s actions. Creative 
work is perhaps the most enjoyable of all 
work. In the newspaper it has come to be 
the most important. An original editorial 
article summons all the creative ability of 
the writer. It is the product of his years of 
study and experience. The news depart- 
ment may be conducted without an excess 
of book learning, for news getting has be- 
come so systematized it is difficult to invent 
a new way of treating the news. But 
before you have been an editorial writer 
many months you will have called into 
precious use all your reasoning powers, all 
your philosophy, all the principles of life 
and of conduct you may have observed. 

News events may be so presented as to 
have quick influence. Many readers glance 
at headlines and scan news columns and are 
influenced without giving them a scrap of 
intellectual reflection. But the editorial 
writer must have real merit to influence 
other men. 

He must possess the art of composition, 
of ready speech, of carrying conviction. He 
not only thinks for his readers but also he 
seeks to persuade to his way of thinking. 


Lafcadio Hearn’s Advice 


In large cities, where the newspapers are 
opulent and large staffs are employed, the 
editorial writer is expected to produce one 
article only each day. But the number of 
opulent journals is small, and in almost all 
American newspaper offices the editorial 
writer furnishes several articles. Always he 
is hurried. He has little time for the study 
of his subject or for proper thought. This 
hurry tempts to a condition of routine 
thought, to the utterance of the obvious, 
to imitation. Hurried writing usually is 
slovenly writing, and that is a reason why 
so much of our editorial writing is medi- 
ocre. This everlasting hurry is a serious 
drawback to good newspaper making; but 
it is also an incentive to quick thinking. 
What has been said of the politician, that 
he must act often before he has read or 
thought, is singularly true of the editor. 
He must understand the political, com- 
mercial, social questions of the hour, must 
be prepared to hop right into instant dis- 
cussion of them. He must train himself to 
use quick judgment and to reach quick 
conclusions. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in a lecture to 
the Cambridge students urged them to 
study writing and to practice it—to write 
and rewrite with intent to gain facility in 
diction and in the fashioning of sentences 
and especially to seek to make their prose 
“accurate, perspicuous, persuasive, and 
appropriate.” He would insure greater 
accuracy by the study and practice of the 
use of words. Thought and ‘speech being 
inseparable it follows that we cannot use 
the humblest process of thought—cannot 
resolve to take our bath hot or cold or de- 
cide what to order for breakfast—without 
forecasting it in some form of words. Words, 
in fine, he urges, are the only currency in 
which we can exchange thought, even with 
ourselves. 

Does it not follow, then, that the more 
accurately we use words the closer defini- 
tion we shall give to our thoughts? ‘“‘The 
first aim of speech is to be understood, 
and the more clearly we write the more 
easily and surely we will be understood. 
Not to be understood is to be a sloven in 
speech.” 

Lafcadio Hearn urged the students of the 
University of Tokio to study the construc- 
tion of sentences—to write them over and 
over again until they were nearly perfect, 
saying: ‘‘A thing once written is not litera- 
ture. No man can produce real 
literature at one writing. . . . 
duce even a single sentence of good litera- 
ture requires that the text be written at 
least three times. . . For literature 
more than any other art the all-necessary 
thing is patience.’”’ He advised the stu- 
dents to write a practice piece and put it 
away for a week; then to revise it and put 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Bas Salmagundi— 


“A box where sweets compacted lie” 
To tempt the taste, intrigue the eye 


Visualize this newest member of Whitman’s Quality 
Group, a gift-box of metal, with mosaic design by 
Mucha. Imagine the hinged lid swinging back, 
teleasing the aroma of this new assortment of 
Whitman’s, a promise of the treat to come: 


Majestic, Plum Pudding, Mint Rings, Pecan Cluster, 
Filbert Cluster, Brazil, Marshmallow Fudge, Nougat, 
Molasses Chewing, Pecan Marshmallow, Solid Tablet, 
Marshmallow Square, Almonds, Flat Cream Mints, St. 
Nicholas, Marshmallow Apricot, Molasses Chips, Pecan 
Caramel, Milk Chocolate Blossoms, Solid Chocolate 
Butterfly, Molasses Blocks, Marshmallow Mints, Messenger 


Boy. Surely “a feast of nectared sweets where no crude 
surfeit reigns.” 


Salmagundi Chocolates, in their sought-for art 


metal box, are sold by that selected store near you 
displaying the sign 





Chocolates 
| and Confections 


STEPHEN F..WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
.. |) New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. 


Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
San Francisco Branch: 449 Minna St. 


$2 
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OMETHING like twenty-five hun- 

dred years ago lived Pythagoras, the 
wisest and most learned man of his 
time. He was the first to reason that the 
earth was a globe and with the other 
planets revolved around a central body. 
He made discoveries which elevated 
mathematics to a science. He was a 
leader in medicine, music, ethics and 
government. 


News of his wisdom and his learning 
spread far and wide. The size of the 
town in which he lived was doubled by 
the people who came to study his doc- 
trines. Such was the faith in his word 
that when his followers made an asser- 
tion upon any subject, if they were 
asked how they knew it to be true, they 





wouldreply simply: ‘‘/pse Dixir’’—“‘He 
himself has said it!’’ | 

The world accepts its ideas—and its 
commercial products—largely on such 
faith. The unknown product, though 
it have a guarantee written in the strong- 
est terms, fails to inspire the confidence 
that the known product commands, 
though it have no guarantee at all. A 
name of recognized worth is its own 
promise and itsown pledge. Reputation 
is the best of all salesmen. 


It is the business of advertising to make 
character known, and by so doing to 
create reputation. It is the power of 
advertising to make people feel, when 
they see the name of arecognized manu- 
facturer upon a product: ‘‘He himself 
has made it—it must be good.”’ 


ADVERTISING 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
it away again, and to continue the process of 
revision until they could improve it no more. 

Tolstoy rewrote his important work 
three or four times. Rossetti revised The 
Blessed Damozel in repeated editions until 
the last was quite unlike the first. Tenny- 
son changed his productions over and 
again. Gray was fourteen years in perfect- 
ing the Elegy. It has been suggested that 
Sir Walter Scott’s later novels, written at 
great speed, are inferior to his earlier and 
more leisurely work. Samuel Butler’s mas- 
terpiece, The Way of All Flesh, was under 
construction for twelve years. 

All literary history furnishes examples of 
great authors who toiled long over their 
manuscripts. Macaulay gave more time to 
the revision of his essays than to their writ- 
ing. Their superiority over his history, as 
literary products, is revealed by study of 
both. The history was written more hur- 
riedly. The essays are the product of 
nearly one hundred years ago, but they yet 
serve to illustrate the beauties of thought- 
ful language and intense thinking. We look 
elsewhere in vain for more adroit phrasing 
or impressive thunderclaps of climax. 
Some present-day writers criticize Macau- 
lay for his long-drawn - sentences, his 
reiteration, and his wandering from the 
narrative. Yet he was imitated by writers 
for fifty years. His style was the vogue. 
And Macaulay, as well, had both praised 
and criticized his great predecessor, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who had been the vogue 
for a hundred years. 

The men of greatest reputations as 
critics, Sainte-Beuve, Edmund Gosse, Ma- 
caulay, Saintsbury and others, put inten- 
sive study into what they wrote. If they 
were to review a book they made a study of 
the subject of the book and of the life and 
mentality of the author, and sometimes 
their productions were of more use to the 
world than was the book itself. Their 
works are not so much read in this busy 
money-making age, but they are among the 
greatest contributions to thoughtful litera- 
ture, and the student of journalism will 
read them with great profit. For your own 
work is to be thoughtful work—work in- 
tended to persuade readers to your own 
way of thinking. 


The Style of Other Days 


The English language is reaching afar. 
There are those who predict that even- 
tually it will bespoken everywhere. Already 
it is the language of more than two hundred 
million people. It will carry the tourist 
over the globe by established routes of 
travel—through the streets of Japan and 
the bazaars of India and the South Sea 
islands of the Pacific. Tennyson said to Sir 
Edwin Arnold: “It is bad for us that 
English will always be a spoken speech, 
since that means that it will always be 
changing, and so the time will come when 
you and I will be as hard to read as Chaucer 
is to-day.” 

Indeed, the language is changing con- 
stantly. We are eliding letters, lopping 
off terminations, cutting out phrases and 
abolishing circumlocution. It is not so old 
a language as many others, and opportu- 
nity for its improvement exists. Compare, 
if you please, a modern narrative with 
the beginning of Chaucer’s The Tale of 
Melibeus: 


A young man called Melibeus, mighty and 
riche, begat upon his wif, that called was 
Prudens, a doughter which that called was 
Sophie. Upon a day byfel, that for his disport 
he is went into the fields him for to play. His 
wif and his doughter eek hath he laft in-with 
his hous, of which the dores were fast shut. 
Thre of his olde foos have it espyed, and setten 
laddres to the walles of his hous, and by the 
wyndowes be entred, and beetyn his wyf, and 
woundid his doughter with fyve mortal 
woundes in fyve sondry places, that is to sayn, 
in her feet, in her hondes, in her eeres, in her 
nose, and in her mouth; and lafte her for deed, 
and went away. 


And imagine, if you may, how a modern 
newspaper copy reader would condense the 
following bit of Washington Irving prose 
that was printed in school readers sixty 


years ago as an example of graceful writing - 


and felicity of expression: 


In one of those somber and rather melan- 
choly days in the latter part of autumn when 
the shadows of morning and evening almost 
mingle together and throw a gloom over the 
decline of the year I passed several hours 
rambling around Westminster Abbey. There 
was something congenial to the season in the 
mournful magnificence of the old piles and, as 
1 passed its threshold, it seemed like stepping 
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back into the regions of antiquity and losing 
myself among the shades of former ages. 

More than ever is there present-day need 
for the use of plain, easily understood Eng- 
lish. We live in a money-making age—an 
age of industrial development, in which 
machines are doing the work that brains 
used to do, in which vocational and tech- 
nical education is demanded of schools and 
colleges, and in which the cry for technical 
literature is insistent. Only experts under- 
stand the technical words and language of 
their specialty, hence the cry for writers 
who can translate technical language into 
plain English that any reader may under- 
stand. Dean West, of Princeton, has de- 
plored the inability of many professors to 
teach orally or in writing in any other than 
the dialect of their specialties. Lacking in 
literary training they are unable clearly to 
say what they think. 

Someone asked William T. Stead, the 
English journalist, whether he would have 
an astronomer or a newspaper writer pre- 
pare an article on sun spots, and Stead’s 
instant reply was that the astronomer 
would write it for astronomers in language 
that no one else would understand, but the 
reporter would tap the brain of the special- 
ist and so serve out his knowledge that the 
ordinary reader would understand. The 
tendency of present-day writing is to trans- 
late technical language, scientific terms, pro- 
fessional formule and medical expressions 
into plain, common-sense English. 


Newspaper English 


And let not the young man contemplat- 
ing a journalistic career be persuaded that 
newspaper English is not good English. 
The men who wrote for the daily press of 
the Spanish-American War, for instance, of 
the great political movements of Europe 
of later years, of our great industrial devel- 
opments and of the world-wide war in par- 
ticular are the very men who are rewriting 
these things into history. When they wrote 
this information for the newspapers dis- 
tinguished college professors and _ critics 
called it journalese; when it appears in the 
reviews and in books they speak of it as 
literature. 

In praise of newspaper writing as good 
training for writers, Anatole France has 
this to say: 

It is inveterate prejudice to believe that one 
spoils his pen in writing for the newspapers. 
On the contrary, one gains in that way supple- 
ness, as also ease and that readiness without 


which the phrase does not move gracefully and | 


sen smiles. It is a good school, say what one 
will. 

In his illuminating book of essays called 
Unicorns, the late James G. Huneker says 
of the excellent writing to be found in the 
modern newspaper: 


If style cannot be imparted, what then is the 
next best thing to do, after a close study of 
the masters? We should say, go in a chastened 
mood to the nearest newspaper office and apply 
for a humble place on the staff. Then one will 
come to grips with life, the pacemaker of 
style. . . . It is in the daily press, whether 
New York, Paris, Vienna or London, that one 
may find the soundest, most succinct prose, prose 
stripped of superfluous ornament, prose bare to 
the bone in fighting trim, 


But why speak of newspaper style when 
there isn’t any such thing? Almost every 
kind of writing is used by newspapers. All 
kinds of literature are printed in them— 
the scholarly essay, the article of argument, 
the expository editorial paragraph, the 
story of fiction, the language of verse, the 
consideration of art, music, the play, all 
sorts of description of all kinds of happen- 
ings in every part of this jolly old earth— 
and all are written without uniformity of 
diction or construction. There is no style 
the newspaper discards. The experienced 
editor seeks diversity of writing and of 
ane in every column. He studies to that 
end. 

Some writing is so plain that you do not 
notice it. It is like the well-dressed man 
whose clothing is so simple and appropriate 
that it is not attracting attention wherever 
he goes. Mérimée said of Stendhal that he 
despised mere style and insisted that a 
writer had attained perfection when we 
remember his ideas without recalling his 
phrases; and of Saintsbury, the English 
critic, it was remarked that “he always 
thought it of more importance to utter the 
thought than to care about the form of 
utterance. If he had given more 
attention to style we should have been 
deprived of some of the benefits of his 
knowledge.” 
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The finest drink 
you ever tasted~ 
ROOTBEER 


made from 















One 25 ‘package 
makes 80 glasses 


You’ve never tasted anything 
so good and refreshing as the 
rootbeer you make from Hires 
Household Extract. And no other 
drink is so easy to make. 













Simple directions for mixing are 
enclosed in the package. Bottle 

| with tight corks or get Hires Patent 
Bottle Stoppers from your grocer. 
Forty-eight hours after mixing, 
your rootbeer is sparkling and ready 
to drink. If you like it tell your 
friends how delicious it is, how 
easy and economical to make. 
Be sure to 


Ask for HIRES HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 25c and we will send, postpaid, 
package direct. Or send $2.80 for carton 
of one dozen. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
207 S. Twenty-fourth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

































Ask for Hires at the fountain or buy 
it carbonated in bottles ready to 
drink from your dealer. © ' 







CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Canadian price, 35 cents the package 
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PATENTS PENDING IN THE UNITED ST. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


acquet 


OU can now buya TENNIs 


Racquet that will not warp or 
break, that requires no press, is unaffected 
by climatic changes—can be used in the 
rain—stored in an exceedingly dry or damp 
place for an indefinite period without 
deteriorating in the least. 


The Dayton Steel Racquet has a 
steel frame and is strung with resilient steel 
strings. It is made in standard weights with 
standard wooden handles, and is perfectly 
balanced. 


The steel frame, smaller in cross 
section than a wooden frame, offers much 
less resistance to the air, and is much easier 
to control than the ordinary racquet. 





$10 00 Invented by William A. Larned 
ES 


$1320 if strung with gut The Dayton Steel Racquet is the 


invention of William A. Larned, seven times 
national champion. It is the result of more 
than 20 years’ experience and has the 
enthusiastic approval of all who have used it. 


The Dayton Steel 
Racquet is distributed 
by A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., Wright & 
Ditson, Wright & 
Ditson-Victor Co.and 
Alex Taylor & Co., 
and can be obtained 
in any store where 
their goods are sold. 


Whether you have been paying 
more or less than ten dollars for tennis 
racquets, you will find the Dayton Steel 
Racquet. more satisfactory and more 
economical than any racquet you have ever 
used. Write for booklet. 





THE DAYTON: STEEL RACQUET COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 





















Indeed, some great newspaper narra- 
tives are of so absorbing interest in them- 
selves—great disasters like the sinking of 
the Lusitania or the Titanic—that the 
reader’s attention is entirely concentrated 
on the facts and he does not notice the 
diction or the construction. No matter how 
disjointed or horribly written the narrative 
may be, he finishes it with the impression 
that he has read a great article. Neverthe- 
less, every article is the better for good 
telling. Perhaps no greater newspaper 
accomplishment exists than the ability to 
write well. It is of increasing value as the 
young man goes on to higher work. 

A little discreet exuberance of expression 
is tolerated by many editors. Sensational 
newspapers do little harm as long as they 
stick to the truth. You may print your 
editions in red ink and job type with head- 
lines a foot high, if you like, without other 
offense than to exaggerate the importance 
of your announcement. Typographical ec- 
centricity merely attracts attention. It 
serves the same purpose as does the ora- 
tor’s violent gesture or the messenger’s 
breathless announcement: excites curiosity, 
arouses interest. 

Now there is such a thing as harmless 
exaggeration. It enters largely into our 
private life. Our dreams of wealth, of suc- 
cess, of happiness are usually far beyond the 
fulfillment. We exaggerate our prospects, 
our ambitions, our promises to ourselves. 
But this form of exaggeration is beneficial, 
for it is a spur to ambition and a prod to 
effort. 

The editor is tempted to exaggeration 
because a little exaggeration makes it a 
little more interesting. He sees that the 
exaggerated novel sells while the novel true 
to life languishes; that the actor who 
gesticulates and shouts has the loudest 
applause; that the painter who outdoes 
Nature makes more money than the artist 
who is true to Nature. Indeed, some 
philosopher has said that an easy road to 
success lies through exaggeration. The 
man who exploits his own importance 
attracts more attention than the modest 
man. The merchant who exalts his wares 
sells more than the man who does not. 
Sensational clergymen fill churches while 
prosy ones preach to empty benches. It 
was Sydney Smith who remarked: ‘‘It is 
not the first man to say a thing who de- 
serves the credit for it, but he who says it 
so long and so loud that at last he persuades 
the world that it is true.’””’ Macaulay wrote: 
“The best portraits are perhaps those in 
which there is a slight mixture of carica- 
ture, and we are not certain that the best 
histories are not those in which a little 
of exaggeration, of fictitious narrative, is 
judiciously employed.” But the editor 
must use exaggeration with great discre- 
tion, must not pervert the truth. Gross 
exaggeration becomes downright lying. 


The Cleveland-Blaine Campaign 


In my article in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post of February fourth was mentioned 
the exciting election-night scenes of the 
Cleveland-Blaine campaign, the mobs 
around the newspaper offices and the 
tumult incident to a very close contest. 
Returns up to midnight indicated Blaine’s 
election. It was mentioned also that while 
Blaine was being congratulated in his 
Augusta home news of his possible defeat 
was flashed and that he was overcome by 
the disastrous turn of affairs; also that he 
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sent a telegram to his New York campaign 
managers. 

Thomas H. Sherman has written for the 
Portland Press-Herald an exceedingly in- 
teresting narrative of the events of that 
evening in the Blaine home. He was 
Blaine’s secretary, and was with him 
throughout the campaign. “Mr. Blaine 
sat by my side,’’ he says, ‘‘ while the returns 
were coming in. In my youth I was a tele- 
graph operator, and we had a private wire 
leading into Mr. Blaine’s library. 
about midnight, when the returns appar- 
ently showed Cleveland’s election, Mr. 
Blaine said to me, ‘Even if I should carry 
New York by about a thousand votes, I 
would be counted out.’ At midnight he 
said: ‘I am going to bed and going to sleep. 
I do not want to be disturbed, no matter . 
what comes.’ Mr. Blaine had been through 
a very hard campaign. He had been 
traveling all day, having reached Augusta 
just before the polls closed in time to vote. 
He said good night to a few of his intimate 
friends who were in the parlor and went up- 
stairs to bed. He slept soundly until about 
nine o’clock next morning when I went up 
to his bedroom with a handful of dispatches 
and the latest returns. By that time it was 
certain he had been defeated. When I went 
into the room Mr. Blaine was in bed. He 
said, ‘Well, Tom, how do you feel this 
morning?’ I replied: ‘I can’t say how I 
feel until I know how you feel.’ It seemed 
impossible that a man could pass through 
such a racking campaign without being 
visibly affected.” 


Mr. Blaine’s Coolness — 


“*Bless you,’ Mr. Blaine said, ‘it doesn’t 
affect me a pulse beat. I am sorry for the 
party and for my friends, but personally I 
am not disturbed.’ No one who was close 
to Mr. Blaine could have said to Mr. Lord 
that this announcement ‘was like a bucket 
of cold water down his back’ and that ‘he 
nearly went into a collapse.’ It was not 
true. Mr. Lord must have confused this 
incident with something else. To Mr. Lord 
this Blaine-Cleveland election was one of 
many; on me it made such an impression 
and all the incidents connected with it are 
so clear in mind that I could not be mis- 
taken about this matter. Furthermore, 
Mr. Blaine did not telegraph the Republican 
managers to postpone the announcement 
of his defeat. Whatever these managers 
may have done was on their own. in- 
itiative. To my knowledge Mr. Blaine 
neither advised it nor knew aboutit, and as I 
handled all of his correspondence and tele- 
grams I would be likely to know had he 
done anything of the kind.” 

Mr. Sherman’s narration rings true. My 
information came from persons in whom I 
had every confidence, but Mr. Sherman 
was with Mr. Blaine, and he should know. 
It would not have been to Mr. Blaine’s 
discredit had he been overcome. For 
several hours he had supposed he was the 
President-elect—had been awarded the 
highest honor the nation can give. Then 
came sudden news of defeat. A strong 
man, indeed, must he have been to remain 
unmoved. Of more importance is the 
definite information that Mr. Blaine sent 
no message to his New York managers, for 
it removes any suspicion or assumption 
that he had to do with the attempts to in- 
fluence press announcements of the result 
or that he suggested any manipulation of 
the returns. 
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AScenic Vacation 


Glacier 


National Park 


Go to the mountains this summer—to Glacier National 
Park, the wild heart of America. Enjoy its old-fashioned 
forms of recreation—horseback riding —fishing—camping 
—mountain climbing—motoring. Picnic in Alpine mead- 
ows. Meet Blackfeet Indians. Let your camera record 
your happy outing in this cool vacation land of joy. Big, 
modern hotels and rustic chalet camps provide comfort 
in the wilderness. You can take it easy or rough it. 









Summer Tourist Fares Greatly Reduced 


The Oriental Limited, with new modern Pullman equipment, is a solid 
steel Through train from Chicago via Burlington Route-Great Northern 
Railway, to Glacier Park, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, Tacoma. Stops 
at Glacier Park Hotel—Eastern entrance. Also Through trains from 
Kansas City. En route to North Pacific Coast, Alaska or California, 
visit Lake Chelan and Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. 


All-expense tours of Glacier Park—one to seven days’ duration—have 
been arranged for convenience of travelers. Longer trips if desired. 











For free books or information apply to any ticket or 
tourist agent or offices of Great Northern Railway 







226 W. Adams St. 280 Broadway 708 Empire Bldg. 516 Railway Exchange 
Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
409 Finance Bldg. 1009 Hearst Bldg. 716 Citizens’ Nat’l Bank Bldg. 294 Washington St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. Boston, Mass. 





REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 










"In all the world no trip like this’ | 
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Buildings were for ages regarded as man’s best mon- 
uments. But within the last 40 years, building prac- 
tices have been revolutionized by the introduction of 
plumbing, heating, electric, refrigeration and other 
systems which are dependent on piping exposed to 
corrosive attack from within. 

And these arterial systems are mostly inaccessible 
—buried in walls and floors— which, when failures 
occur, entail record breaking replacement costs. 

So one is forced to ask: What is the monumental 
value of these modern structures with their be- 
wildering network of pipes? In other words, 


If you want to know WHY Byers pipe is dependable 
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for the Protection of Building Investments 
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what will be their upkeep cost and their investment 
value? Yo answer these questions, look to the piping. 

For the protection of your investment, painstaking 
architects and engineers choose Byers pipe. They pre- 
fer to stake their good names upona half century of pfer- 
formance of Byers pipe rather than on the unsupported 
promises ofcheaper materials. Hence the widespread 
use of Byers pipe for buildings of every character. 

Big life insurance companies so thoroughly ap- 
preciate the close relation of investment value to 
quality of pipe, that it plays an important réle in 
their decision to lend money on buildings. 


send for Bulletin No. 26-A, ‘‘What is Wrought Iron?’’ 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Established 1864 


New York Philadelphia 








Boston 


Chicago Cleveland Houston 
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Some Recent 
Buildings Equipped with 
Byers Pipe 


1 Standard Oil Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Architect: Clyde N. Friz, Baltimore, 
Md. Byers Pipe installed in Plumb- 
ing and Heating Systems. 


2 Sh Mary’s Hospital, 
Rochester, Minn. 


Architect: C. H. Johnston, St. Paul, 
Minn. Byers Pipe installed in 
Plumbing and Heating Systems. 


3 Liggett Building, 
New York City 


Carrere and Hastings, Architects, 
Shreve, Lamband Blake, Associated. 
Byers Pipe installed in Plumbing 
System. 


4 Haddon Hall Hotel, 


Atlantic City, N. J 


Architects: Rankin, Kellogg &Crane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Byers Pipe in- 
stalled in Plumbing System. 


5 Atlas Life Insurance Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Architects: Rush, Endacott & Rush, 
Tulsa, Okla. Byers Pipe installed 
in Plumbing and Heating Systems. 
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HIGHWAYS AND HIGHWAYMEN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


he urge or even request me to appoint. I 
eventually filled the place by a man of my 
own choosing, one not named in that mass 
of political appeals. 

Among the personal appointees of my. 
predecessor was a man whom we will call 


Mr. Shift. He came into my office during 


the first afternoon and asked if he. might 
have time to complete his report of last 
year’s work. 

“Why haven’t you completed it during 
the three months and more of this year?” 
I asked. 

Shift assured me his report contained 
such invaluable data that it required great 
thought and time. 

“How much time?” 

i “Not more than two weeks, commis- 
sioner.”’ 

“Any report that takes two weeks to 
write I’ll not have time to read. The state 
will worry along without your information.” 

He left, of course my enemy. 

The commissioner is allowed three con- 


fidential inspectors. I had decided to ap- 


point young lieutenants who had served 
in my battalion overseas. To my surprise 
I learned that my predecessor, two days 
before leaving office, had filled one of these 
positions, and that this man was a Pover- 
tist. For a member of the Property Party 
to do anything for a Povertist is not consid- 
ered good form. I sent for this inspector. 
The man was past sixty and entirely 


unfitted for the work. I asked for his res- 


ignation. Not until months later 'did I 
learn why my predecessor had made the ap- 
pointment. This man was a particular 
friend of the Povertist leader mentioned 
as not speaking to the governor for three 
months. My predecessor knew that I 
would have to discharge this inefficient 
man, and hoped thereby to create a break 
between the governor and an important 
leader, This shabby trick was styled, by a 
member of the Property Party, ‘‘a clever 
piece of work.” 


Weeding Out the Payroll 


As it happened, my discharge of this man 
came as a climax. The leader had hoped 
to name the highway commissioner; failing 
this he had confidently expected to have a 
personal friend made second deputy. I 
knew nothing of this, the governor merci- 
fully shielding me from all political in- 
trigue. Without consulting anyone I had 
appointed as second deputy a young man I 
had known at Plattsburg and who had won 
distinction overseas with the engineers. 

How much personal annoyance and 
trouble it caused our governor to have a 
nonpolitical highway commissioner I shall 
never know, for, true gentleman that he is, 
he has kept silent; nothing that I have 
found out about it has come from him. 

Some pruning, I found, was necessary. 
During the war years highway activities 
had been far below normal, and, like an 
unworked garden, the department had be- 
come weedy. On my second day in office 
I entered, unannounced, a room not previ- 
ously visited. The three occupants, after 
hastily slipping the newspapers that they 
had been reading under cover, became un- 
usually diligent. 

“This is the historical department,’’ one 
of them said. ‘We collect and tabulate 
data of new road construction.” 

“Does it require three of you to do 
that?” 

“Oh, yes, commissioner; there is a lot 
of detail to our work.” 

“Enough to require an assistant engi- 
neer, a junior engineer and astenographer?”’ 

“Indeed yes. We really should have 
another stenographer in here.”’ 

T looked at my watch. ‘It is now eleven 
o'clock; at noon to-day this department 
goes out of business.” 

I filled the places of those three employes 
by one bright girl, who carried on the work 
better, and of course at less cost. 

A few days after taking charge, my 
second deputy came to me, fighting mad. 
He is usually as cool as ice. I waited with 
interest to learn the cause. 

“T won’t sign this,’”’ he said, showing me 
the maintenance pay roll. ‘‘There’s a fel- 
low carried here at $4000 a year, and I’ve 
never even seen him!” 

“Nor have I. We'll investigate.” 

When Field and Gillett joined us they 
unfolded an interesting tale. The man had 
come to the capital city years before in the 


interest of a newspaper then agitating an 
investigation of the department. Through 
his activities, they managed to raise quite 
a smoke, but so far as I could learn nobody 
went to jail. After the dust of this inves- 
tigation had settled this man secured a 
place in the department, apparently as a 
permanent fixture. 

“Why,” I asked, “has not this man re- 
ported to the maintenance deputy?” 

“He has nothing to do with mainte- 
nance. He’s supposed to collect evidence 
to defend suits brought against the depart- 
ment in the Court of Claims.” 

“Where is this man now?” I asked 
Gillett. 

“Probably in the lobby of some hotel 
downtown.” 

“HOW long has this thing been going 
on?” 

“Six years.” 


Getting Up Steam 


I turned to the second deputy. “Sign 
that pay roll under protest, major; it’s the 
last one you'll have to sign with that man’s 
name on it. He’s fired.’ 

Field and Gillett left without further 
words, but with a look that I did not 
understand until I read the papers some 
days later. Surprise, satisfaction, anxiety 
were mingled in their faces. 

By the end of two months the depart- 
ment was going at top speed, many broken- 
down war contracts had been put again in 
work, and other contracts for both new 
construction and reconstruction were in 
force. We were doing as much or more 
actual work in a month than had been 
possible during a year under wartime con- 
ditions, and this larger activity was being 
carried on at an actual saving in salaries at 
the headquarters office alone of more than 
$9000 a year. 

I confess that I did not do all the pruning 
possible; there are employes in the depart- 
ment who have been there for so many 
years that to turn them out would mean 
for them certain starvation. I found one 
man, hopelessly- paralyzed, whose only 
employment for six years past had been 
to trim the edges from blue prints, requir- 
ing perhaps one hour of work a week. I 
took this case to the governor. 

“We're not running a charitable insti- 
tution,’’ I told him. 

“Has he any dependents?”’ 

“Yes, governor; a sister, nearly seventy.” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 

“Tt’s tough,” I said, ‘‘but I’m going to 
fire him.” 

The look that I had seen when he spoke 
of the mother whose son was condemned 
to death came again to the governor’s face. 
He laid his hand on my shoulder. 

“Oh, don’t do that. Have a heart, 
commissioner.” 

He turned to his always pressing work. 
That man is, I believe, still on the pay roll. 

During the summer months there were 
formerly alniost a thousand patrolmen 
employed upon the lighter repairs. They 
worked, or were supposed to work, scat- 
tered over 7200 miles of roads and, in 
consequence, proper supervision was impos- 
sible. This bad condition was made worse 
by a vicious system. When I took office 
the department was sending out printed 
slips to county committeemen of the party 
then in power, asking these political gentle- 
men whom they wished employed on roads 
in their localities. This was the favorite 
garden of the peanut politician for raising 
patronage; they gleefully filled the places 
with the ancient and honorable has-beens 
of their party. Could you conceive of a 
more inefficient method of maintenance 
than the employment of these scattered 
Methuselahs, who get their jobs not from 
the engineers under whom they work but 
from someone having no official connection 
with the department?~ . 

Shortly after the war the Federal Gov- 
ernment gave to all the states a number of 


army trucks; with these I solved the prob- 


lem. I abolished the patrol system, but 


continued repair work with men supervised » 
by a foreman, using the free-given trucks” 


to transport both men and materials. I 
also abolished the printed slips, the fore- 
men and men on the gangs being appointed 
by the department engineers strictly upon 
ability to do good road work. 


A few days before I took office, and a full 


three weeks before there was any’ necessity 
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ASFALTSLATE 
-SHINGLES 


These red or green fadeless, spark-proof, 
slate surfaced shingles are on sale at 
Lumber and Building Supply dealers’ al- 
most everywhere. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write us. 


The PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


5 Millsdale Ave., Lockland, Cincinnati, O | 
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Number 


5G 


—one of the twelve 
most popular pens 
in the world 


This No. 556, with its 
ready flow and ample ink 
capacity, its firmness and 
smoothness, is im- 
mensely popular in office 
use. And itis also Amer- 
ica’s favorite school 
pen. 


















Choose fromthe dealer’ s 
display case, order by 
number for safety’ s sake, 
and buy by the box— 
it is red. 


The Esterbrook Pen 
Mfg. Co. 


72-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 





Canadian Agents: 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
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Sor samples of the twelve 
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for them, my predecessor gave orders that 
all patrolmen for the coming year should 
be immediately appointed. They were! I 
found dyed-in-the-wool Property patrol- 
men grinning at me upon my arrival in the 
capital city. These patrolmen cost an 
average of $3.50 a day. They were em- 
ployed for three weeks at a useless expense 
to the state of more than $50,000. Re- 
member this, Mister Taxpayer, the next 
time you pay your tax bill. 

Though at the time of my resignation 
I was roundly criticized on the floor of the 
Senate for inaugurating the gang system, 
my successor has continued it, slightly 
modified. But they have returned to the 
vicious custom of the printed slip. Re- 
cently a Property paper printed the choice 
information that a list of men recommen- 
ded for state highway work had been sent 
to the highway commissioner by the local 
county Property committee. Whether or 
not these men will do efficient work or 
willingly obey the orders of department 
engineers is a matter that the taxpayers 
may worry about; certainly it is of no 
concern to the Property Party. 

During my first months in office hardly 
a day passed that I was not visited by at 
least one delegation. These meetings, with 
all classes of people from every part of the 
state, were interesting, but they used up 
time and in nine cases out of ten were a 
useless expense to the delegates. They 
came not always to plead for a road, but 
often to ask only what chance and in what 
distant year they might hope to see work 
started on some badly needed highway. 


Mischievous Politics 


My first delegation came from the far 
end of a rural county; one behind the 
other they filed solemnly in. As each man 
entered he glanced shyly at me, then, 
plainly embarrassed—why, I could never 
understand—he turned his head away, and 
not one of those husky farmers gave my 
hand a firm grip. After all had entered 
they stood silently about the room. 

“Well, gentlemen,” I said, ‘“‘all this is 
new to me. How do I begin?” 

A raw-boned, leather-cheeked man 
moved awkwardly forward and, without 
speaking, without looking into my face, 
handed me a letter. 

“‘What’s this?”’ I asked. 

“That’s a letter from Jim Smith.’’ 

“Who’s Jim Smith?” 

“Why, commissioner, don’t you know 
Jim? Jim’s our county chairman!” The 
raw-boned man actually looked for an in- 
stant into my eyes. 

““He’s the biggest’ feller in our county,” 
someone in the crowd said. ‘“‘We thought 
we hadn’t oughter come unless we had a 
letter from Jim.” 

Without opening the envelope I tore the 
letter to pieces. ‘‘ You don’t have to bring 
letters from any politician to talk to me,” 
I told them. ‘Now let’s get down to 
business.” 

Their spokesman, with work-hardened 
finger, pointed out their town on the county 
map, and showed me that they needed a 
short stretch of road to connect them with 
the state system and the outer world. 
Their request, though given so diffidently, 
was entirely reasonable; they had evidently 
been neglected in the past. I told them 
so, and said that if possible I would put 
their road under construction that season. 
Their gratitude took me by surprise. 

“Why, gentlemen, you don’t have to 
thank me. To hear you and to build 
pons for you are the things you pay me 
to do.” 

As they filed out I heard from the outer 
office: “Gosh! Say, he ain’t no poli- 
tician!”’ 

The modesty of farmer delegations was a 
constant source of wonder to me. After the 
third or fourth group of countrymen had 
overwhelmed me with thanks I detained a 
bright-eyed old fellow who did not seem so 
painfully shy. 

“Why is it that you gentlemen are so 
grateful for these interviews?’’ I asked. 
“You pay for them, you know, through 
your taxes. I am not doing one thing for 
you that you haven’t a right to demand.” 

“Wal now, I'll tell ye. It’s because you 
ain’t givin’ us no political slush, no high- 
falutin promises. You tell us fellers yes or 
no; an’ that ain’t usual in this town.”’ He 
pulled thoughtfully at his cigar. ‘Besides, 
you don’t keep a feller waitin’. I’ve been 
here before, but I’ve allus had to set out- 
side there, sometimes a hull hour, before I 
could see the commish.” 
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The next day I had door stops put on my 
office door, and thereafter it. was kept wide 
open so that anyone waiting could see that 
I was engaged and not needlessly wasting 
his time. 

Before the end of the first year I prac- 
tically put a stop to these expensive visits 
by publishing in the fall a list of the roads 
the department could build during the 
coming season. This had never been done 
before, and my bulletin created comment; 
one paper stated in plain language that the 
reason for withholding such information in 
the past had been to give the party in con- 
trol opportunity to deal out new roads as a 
reward for»votes, and not as a benefit to 
which the community had a right. 

In what ways do politics most injure the 
taxpayer, who must pay for the roads? 

To get the full weight of the answer you 
should know that in our state, as in many 
other states, the cities pay the greater part 
of the taxes. Our largest city—the same 
conditions exist in Illinois, Rhode Island, 
New York, Louisiana and several other 
states—pays more than fifty cents out of 
every dollar spent by the state; also it is 
not centrally located, and never sees, much 
less uses, the miles of roads built in other 
parts of the state. 

At the first conference with my division 
engineers I learned that we had $5,500,000 
to spend solely for maintenance and recon- 
struction during the coming season. 

“Fine,” I said. ‘‘With but 7200 miles 
it gives us over $760 for each mile, and 
many roads of course are new. We ought 
to put the entire system in tiptop shape 
with all that money.”’ 

I saw the engineers smile, all nine of 


em. 

“Well, what’s wrong about that?” I 
demanded. 

After some hesitation one answered, ‘‘If 
we had twice that much we still couldn’t 
touch miles of roads that need rebuilding 
this year.” 

I could not credit this statement until I 
had gone deeply into our record, and there 
at the bottom of the barrel I found injus- 
tice, waste, and hidden beneath these 
crouched our old friend, Politics. 

These records show that the average life 
of certain types of road pavements is but 
seven and a half years; that the state has 
built mile after mile of highways that were 
costing $1000 a mile every year to keep in 
usable condition, and that the total cost for 
maintenance and reconstruction on many 
roads has run over $4000 a mile a year. 

Years after it was definitely known that 
certain types of pavements would go to 
pieces under motor traffic the state had 
continued to build such types. Why? 
Politics. 


More Miles, More Votes 


Under our laws certain roads are paid 
for jointly by the counties and state, but 
once constructed the state thereafter shoul- 
ders the entire expense of upkeep. I 
found—especially in rural districts—that 
it was politically expedient to build roads 
that would not and could not stand up. 
The man with a political pull from such 
districts would come to the commissioner 
and ask for a road—say ten miles long. He 
would be, or should have been, told that 
there were not sufficient county funds on 
hand to build a durable road more than 
five miles long. 

“That won’t be no good for my con- 
stituents, commissioner. Build us a cheap, 
narrow road; anything’ll do so long as 
you stretch her out.” 

“But it won’t last.’ 

“No more will you, without votes. Give 
us ten miles and I’ll deliver the votes.” 

Many of these gentlemen, I regret to 
say, have been accommodated. There are 
highways scattered all over our state, built 
on this » more-miles-more-votes design. 
Our division engineers recently certified 
that we have over 1200 miles that will re- 
quire rebuilding during the next three 
years, which to do properly will cost the 
staggering sum of $25,000,000. q 

At the very start the cities—especially 
our largest city—are hit below the belt by 
cheap roads. The department, until the 
day I took office, was building a large 
mileage of waterbound roads, a type that 
cannot withstand the action of pneumatic 
tires. These roads have been officially ac- 
cepted as completed one day and given a 
bituminous treatment the next day or the 
next week, this treatment being paid for 
from maintenance funds; which means 
that one city paid seventy cents out of 
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every dollar this new surface cost, while the 
county in which the road lies paid in some 
cases less than one cent of that dollar. 

The second blow comes in the third year, 
when this cheap road requires oiling. It ‘is 
oiled, and again the cities pay the piper. 
The knock-out is landed at the end of five 
to seven years, when our political acquaint- 
ance again steps into the ring. ae 

“Commissioner,” he growls, “that road 
what was built some time back is a dis- 
grace to the state; it’s gone all to pieces, 
and my constituents ain’t goin’ to stand for 
it no longer. We want that road rebuilt, 
and done right. It ain’t got no foundation, 
and it’s too narrow.” 

The road is rebuilt and widened, and is 
now given a deeper foundation. But once 
more the state pays all the cost, and there 
isn’t a referee sufficiently interested even 
to count ten over the unconscious city. 

To put an end to this very real evil would, 
I thought, bring down blessings upon my 
head. I announced through speeches and 
the press that so long as I was commis- 
sioner I would build only durable roads; 
that I intended to build the maintenance 
into the road, that though this would give 
a shorter mileage the state would have a 
longer yearage, which would mean an enor- 
mous saving to the taxpayers. 

The howl of criticism that followed was 
amazing. I was loudly attacked as a man 
having extravagant city ideas, all because I 
refused to build roads—paid for from fifty- 
year bonds—that would go to pieces in less 
than ten years. 

I held to my policy—which, by the way, 
is the chief reason I now have time to tell 
you these things. 

Why has a prosperous state allowed its 
highway system to become so run down? 

Two reasons: No governor, before the 
one I served under, has had the courage to 
allow his commissioner to ask for an ade- 
quate maintenance appropriation, fearing 
the criticism resulting from a large budget. 
But to keep these roads in service the state 
must buy carload after carload of cold 
patch, hot patch, patching emulsions and 
other materials. The cost of buying and 
placing these materials on a worn-out 
road amounts to pouring the taxpayers’ 
money down the well-known rat hole. 


The Highway Map 


The highway map of our state is a joke— 
an expensive political joke. Aside from 
having, in every one of our counties, roads 
as permanent as pickles, there are isolated 
stretches of half a mile to five miles of im- 
proved highways in no way connected with 
finished parts of the state system. The 
extra expense of caring for such fragments, 
when to reach them foreman and men are 
forced to travel over miles of dirt roads, 
runs into the tens of thousands each year. 
Of course these roads, beginning nowhere 
and ending nowhere, serve but a few peo- 
ple; they were built in favored localities 
at the request of some man or group of men 
having a strong political pull. In many 
counties there are improved roads closely 
paralleling each other, while some sections 
of the state, not politically strong, have 
been defiantly neglected. 

To stop this evil I let no contracts for 
any new road unless it connected with some 
already completed one. But this did not 
go deep enough. These scattered roads 
could never have been built for favored 
politicians if we had had a definite and fixed 
highway system. Under our laws county 
roads previously designated can be changed 
at the will of the county supervisors, and 
Federal aid roads can be designated and 
changed by the commissioner with Federal 
approval. You can see the easy chances 
for juggling. To put a permanent stop to 
isolated road building I set about making a 
map that would show a definite and con- 
nected system of roads, hoping to have the 
routes shown adopted and fixed by law. 
To select the best routes possible, each 
division engineer, aided by his county 
assistants, drew a map for his division; 
later I connected and coérdinated their 
maps into one for the entire state. These 
engineers, having an intimate knowledge of 
their own counties, were well qualified to 
make a good map. They did make a good 
map, but our work and the taxpayers’ 
money were wasted. This composite study 
of our highway needs was promptly thrown 
into the scrap heap by a partisan hostile 
legislature. 

When it became certain that a Poverty 
commissioner was to manage the highway 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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George W. Wells’ Dream of iperer Vision 


©)> night, thirty years ago, George W. Wells told 
a group of friends the great dream of his later 
years. He spoke of the priceless value of fine vision 
and the evil effects upon the mind and general health 
of eyes imperfect and overtaxed. He realized how 
poorly the optical knowledge of that day met the 
needs of humanity. 

He explained that a quarter of all people over six 
years of age are handicapped by visual defects, that 
millions at that time did not realize their needs and 
that most glasses were not correctly made and 
fitted. 


Speaking as the greatest manufacturer of glasses 
in the world, he told how little help he was able to get 
from scientists here and abroad in solving the prob- 
lems of lens making. 

“From now on,” said he, “we shall spare no ex- 
pense on scientific research and experiment until 
those who most need glasses—a quarter of the whole 
public—shall have glasses of true scientific merit.” 


The great task so inspiringly conceived has been 


aggressively pushed by his three sons. It remains an 
inspiration to the Wellsworth Scientific Staff to the 
present day. Discoveries have followed one after 
another, some of them being profoundly revolution- 
ary. Instruments for testing eyes and apparatus for 
grinding and polishing lenses have been perfected. 

No European country enjoys the blessings which 
are at hand in almost any American community for 
those who need glasses. 

The remarkable facts to be brought out in this series 
of advertisements will barely indicate the facilities, 
skill and scientific knowledge which are being applied 
by Optical Specialists today throughout America. 

And this wonderful progress is largely due to the 
foresight, energy and courage of the late George W. 
Wells—America’s pioneer in the science and art of 
eye correction. 

The benefits of this policy for the correction and 
comfort of your eyes are available to you, no matter 
where you live, through the services of Eyesight 
Specialists in your community. 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 
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eAll that Science can give; 
all that cArtistry can add 
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Actual photograph (Copyrighted by J. E. Hayn f 
Cord -equipped fleet of the Yellowstone Park Transportation Company 
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“More than 160,000 tourists visited Yellowstone National Park in the seasons of 1920 and 1921. More than 
50,000 of them were transported over theregular park tour by the Yellowstone Park Transportation Co. Our fleet 
of 124 eleven-passenger busses and 24 seven-passenger touring cars in these two seasons traveled 1,164,213 
car miles, every foot of the way on Goodyear Cord Tires. In a total of 4,856,855 tire miles, only six blowouts 
occurred. This record of dependable performance is due to the quality of Goodyear Tires and to the Goodyear 
Conservation Service behind them.”’—W. M. NICHOLS, Asst. to the President, Yellowstone Park Transportation Co. 
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HEN you visit Yellowstone Park this 

summer, you will have the opportunity to 
experience personally those qualities of Goodyear 
Cord Tire performance that make possible such 
a record as Mr. Nichols has here related. 


You will note for yourself that powerful depend- 
ability of service which these tires have demon- 
strated in 4,800,000 Goodyear tire miles along 
the scenic route of the Yellowstone Park Trans- 
portation Company. 


You will enjoy the inbuilt, deep, resilient buoy- 
ancy with which the great pneumatics smooth the 
mountain grades and cushion the car and its 
passengers against the inequalities of the road. 


You will travel the levels and the heights, as 
more than 50,000 have ridden before you, secure 
in the tractive action of these big, strong Good- 
year Cords, with their wide, thick, gripping 
tread. They hold the road and carry the car 
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Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


Goodyear Cord Truck 


Tire (Pneumatic) 


Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread Solid 


Goodyear Hollow- 
Center Cushion Tire 








forward full distance at every turn of the wheel. 


And if your personal or business interest prompts 
to a little study of transportation.as you ride along, 
you may associate the delight of this easy, swift, 
safe travel with the lasting economy of these tires 
that deliver so much mileage at so little cost. 


Goodyear Cord Truck Tires are recommended 
for both commercial passenger and industrial 
transportation, as all round equipment on trucks 
up to three-ton capacity and on the front wheels 
of heavy duty trucks, under specified conditions 
of design and load. 


For every hauling need there are special Good- 
year Truck Tires—Goodyear Cords, Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread Solids, Goodyear Cushion 
Tires. Call upon your Goodyear Dealer for the 
benefit of his unbiased judgment in specifying 
the particular Goodyear Truck Tire that will 
serve you longest and best. 
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department consternation spread among 


the Property legislators. A joint Legisla- 
tive Highway Committee was immediately 
created. Just what this committee was 
supposed to do that first year no one knew 
for certain; but our highway map gave 
these gentlemen an excuse to carry on dur- 
ing the second year—important, as a 
gubernatorial election was approaching. 
They conceived a wonderful idea: They 
would themselves make a map! The public 
might think that they had been elected to 
make laws, that they were not so well 
qualified to make maps as were the en- 
gineers, trained in that work and living in 
every county of the state. 

What did it cost the taxpayers, this 
political map? I am told that it cost not 
less than $25,000. But no definite sum can 
be given; the true amount is hidden in the 
item “General Legislative Expense.’ 

Is it any wonder the business man help- 
lessly cries, ‘Oh, what’s the use?” 

Though all these ways of wasting the 
state’s funds are bad, the practice of spend- 
ing money for political surveys was by long 
odds the most inexcusable. Before I had 
been commissioner a week several requests 
were made for surveys of roads that, owing 
to lack of funds, could not be built. 

Upon inquiry I found that to make use- 
less road surveys was a long-established 
custom. A senator, an assemblyman or a 
supervisor is running in a certain county; 
he goes to the commissioner and asks for 
the survey of a road to construct which, 
as both he and the commissioner know, 
there is not enough money. In a few 
days, nevertheless, the people of the can- 
didate’s district will see a corps of engineers 
out on that road, sighting through instru- 
ments and waving flags. 

The politician now lends the light of his 
presence to the surveyors and says to his 
delighted constituents: ‘Yes, neighbors, 
I am having this road surveyed. Elect me 
and I will see that it is built.’ 


A Million-Dollar Joke 


You might think this is a good joke on 
those simple folk were it not a serious mat- 
ter for all the people. The records show 
that in our state there has been spent for 
surveys never used and on roads which 
have not been built more than $1,000,000. 
It was because I could not see the joke in 


these surveys that I placed a sign on my 


desk, reading: 


Do not ask for a survey unless money to 
build the road is in hand and conditions permit 
prompt construction. , 


Shortly before the last election, in spite 
of this sign, a supervisor tried to bluff me 
into making a useless survey. A few days 
after election, when a Property governor 
had won, he came swaggering into the 
office. ‘‘ Well, commissioner,” he said, “I 
guess that survey of mine will be made 
now.” 

I found that nineteen-twentieths of the 
politician’s boasted power is in reality only 
the cheapest sort of bluff. I don’t believe 
that I ever visited any road we were build- 
ing that someone did not tell me how hard 
his senator or assemblyman had worked 
for its construction, while as a matter of 
fact no one had ever been consulted. I 
built roads from the one and only stand- 
point of serving the greatest number of 
taxpayers. 

Occasionally, however, I found an ex- 
ample of genuine political power. I told 
one of our engineers to design a certain 
county road. The line of the old road in 
one mile of its length had two dangerous 
grade crossings; I ordered the new road 
located along one side of the railroad. The 
property owners along this mile, with one 
exception, were pleased at the change and 
gave, free of all costs, the necessary new 
rights of way. Shortly before the plans 
were completed an influential politician 
called upon the division engineer. 

“This is all wrong,” he declared; ‘“‘you 
must build that road along the line of the 
old one.” 

“But I’m acting on orders from the com- 
missioner; he has told me to eliminate 
those two grade crossings.” 

“JT don’t care what the commissioner 
said; he won’t be there forever; if you 
want to hold your job you do as I say.” 

The engineer and the politician came to 
a deadlock and the latter left the office in 
anger. 

When the affair was reported to me I 
thought the politician’s presumption rather 
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amusing, but shortly after, when the prop- 
erty owners rescinded their gifts of rights 
of way, I saw that the man’s influence had 
weight. This did not cause a change in the 
plans, but it did spur us to investigate. 
That politician had a brother-in-law living 
on the old road. } 

Did he win out? He did not. 

I confess that I rather enjoyed the con- 
tinuous battle I waged against politicians 
seeking their own ends at the state’s ex- 
pense, but I could never steel myself to a 
calm endurance of the unfair, untruthful 
attacks to which all men in public office are 
apparently subjected. 

Nine out of every ten newspapers in our 
state are controlled by the Property Party, 
being kept alive through the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars paid them every year 
for publishing session laws that nobody 
ever reads. When a Poverty man is ap- 
pointed to any office these sheets are 
ordered to begin immediate efforts to dis- 
credit the new appointee; to make sure 
that the job is thoroughly done the Prop- 
erty Party maintains a publicity bureau in 
our capital city from which boiler-plate is 
sent broadcast each week. It is all very 
well to say that the public does not believe 
this vicious stuff. If that is true why is it 
done? I think that fully half the people 
believe everything they see printed and 
that there is no other one thing that creates 
so much mistrust and unrest as this mali- 
cious partisan propaganda. 


The Saving Remnant 


Literally the Property sheets in our state 
stop at nothing! After I had dismissed the 
man carried on our pay rolls as superin- 
tendent of maintenance, I learned for the 
first time that he was a Povertist. 
would suppose that to get rid of a useless 
jobholder of my own party would not cause 
any criticism. But the Property papers 
shrieked condemnation. As has been said, 
this man was supposed to assist the 
attorney-general in legal actions brought 
by contractors against the state. The 
papers seized upon this supposition and 
twisted my efforts to save the state an un- 
necessary salary into a purpose to make it 
easy for contractors to win their suits. 

The false statements made in campaign 
speeches, often by prominent men, in addi- 
tion to the unbridled abuse from the press, 
are the irritating features of public office 
to which the business man is unaccustomed 
and to which he is unwilling to subject 
himself. When I spoke of this to another 
official, who was being treated even more 
abusively than I, he shrugged his shoulders: 

“Tf Washington, Lincoln and Wilson 
had to stand it, why should you and I 
complain?” 

Although the term is fixed by law for five 
years the present commissioner is one of a 
long succession to serve during the past 
ten years. Though on account of these 
constant changes and other political inter- 
ferences our highway department can 
never be managed with great efficiency it 
is, in spite of all, a good organization. That 
it holds together at all is due to just one 
thing—the conscientious service given to 
the state by its loyal though underpaid 
engineers, who from the division engineers 
down to the youngest junior assistant are 
honestly devoted to their work. 

The idea, so prevalent, that there is a 
vast amount of graft in the building of the 
roads is happily a wrong one. Not only 
are the department employes earnest in 
their efforts but the contractors are an 
honest lot of men who take a real pride in 
their work and who strive to give the state 
a good job. I have had contractors come to 
me and plead to have a road built stronger 
that, through legal restrictions, I was forced 
to construct as originally designed. When 
I showed them that my hands were tied 
I have known contractors to do extra work 
upon their roads at their own expense. 

During my twenty months in office I 
awarded a total of 326 contracts and, as 
said before, spent and obligated $41,- 
000,000, but I can truthfully record that 
on no contract did I, my inspectors or any 
of my assistants discover any attempt at 
dishonesty. 

The greatest trouble—and it is a serious 
one—that our, and probably your, highway 
department has to contend with is the 
conscienceless politician who would wil- 
lingly cripple, even wreck this great activity 
of a state in order to strengthen the power 
of his party’s political machine. 

Wake up, Mister Taxpayer, and put an 
end to these evils! 
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Let your engineers and ours work together 
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For complete 


NUSUAL” problems in transmission call for 

unusual pulley service. We are prepared to 
render that service. Never are we so eager to 
“sell”? as we are to make certain that the 
“American” Pulley will actually solve a given 
problem. May we also say that our many years of specializa- 
tion often enable us to recognize a problem met by us before 
in what seems to others a new and ‘‘unusual”’ condition. 


Service, however, is only one chapter in the 
story of “American”? Pulley success. A book 
entitled, “Getting Maximum Pulley Efficiency”’ gives the 
complete account. That book will help you to a greater 
saving in transmission of power, as it has many others. 
A copy will be mailed at once, on request. 


The American Pulley Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission Pulleys, Steel Sash 
Pulleys and Pressed Steel Shapes. 


list 


of distributors 


see MacRae’s 
Blue Book 
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“Sensible underwear 
helps me to Keep fit” 


OTS of fellows exercise regu- 

larly and then take all the good 

out of it by dressing improperly 
—especially their underwear. 

“Don’t forget your skin has 
to breathe. It’s no use to open 
your pores once a day by exercise, 
if you smother them afterward. 

“That’s why I wear the Topkis 
Athletic Union Suit. Look how 
loose and easy it hangs. - Hardly 
touches my body. My skin gets 
fresh air, even when I’m fully 
dressed. 

“Mighty comfortable, too. It 
really fits. Roomy arm-holes; 
long, extra-wide legs. A contor- 
tionist could wear Topkis without 
ever feeling a pinch or a pull. 

“Does it wear? I’ll say so! I 
wear Topkis all year ’round, and 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


it sure stands the gaff. Material 
keeps sturdy. Fit is laundry- 
proof. Buttons stay on. Topkis 
gives me more for a dollar than 
I ever got in higher priced suits.” 

Topkis Athletic Underwear is 
made of best nainsook and other 
high-grade fabrics. Thoroughly 
pre-shrunk; full size guaranteed. 
Get your correct size. If you wear 
a 38 coat buy 38 Topkis. 

No good dealer will ask more 
than a dollar for the Topkis 
Men’s Union Suit—although 
many will tell you it’s worth more. 

Men’s Union Suits, $1.00. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
per garment. 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union 
Suits, and Children’s Waist 
Union Suits. 


Look for the Topkis label. 


New illustrated booklet tells you how to 


judge underwear. 


Write for free copy. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 
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Successful Management 


YOUNG man who has reorganized and 
started on the upgrade a number of 
sickly companies told me one afternoon that 
only a few hours before he had attended his 
first meeting of a board of directors of a well- 
known corporation, to which he had just 
been elected, and as he entered the room he 
had been advised by one of the officers to 
throw away all his preconceived ideas, be- 
cause ‘‘this business is different.” 

By way of comment on this incident he 
went on to say: “‘I have been in all kinds of 
industries, all the way from groceries to 
automobiles, and in every place they say 
“This business is different.’ But they are 
all pretty much the same. Any of these 
jobs goes back to picking the right indi- 
vidual, a fellow who can do the trick, who 
can apply the ordinary rules of business 
conduct to something he knows nothing 
about. 

“T say that every job goes back to the 
individual. Would you not rather have a 
good mayor and a poor charter than a good 
charter and a poor mayor right here in New 
York? It takes common sense to run a 
large business, primarily, although tact is a 
great help. I think the ablest man I ever 
worked under had no tact. He rubbed 
everyone the wrong way, but in spite of 
this his sheer ability was so great that he 
went far. He was a gentleman, but he was 
inherently disagreeable. If he had only been 
agreeable you would have heard of him 
from one end of the country to the other. 
The man who has both common sense and 
tact goes very far. 

“Now take the labor problem. I am a 
frightful reactionary as regards all these 
industrial-democracy schemes. I don’t be- 
lieve in them at all and I come right out 
and say so. Some years ago I went out 
West to take charge of the X works as 
chairman of the board of directors. They 
were employing eight thousand men, and 
the spirit among them was very bad in- 
deed. The first thing I discovered was 
that the employment manager was a clerk 
picked at random for the job, and was 
getting twenty-five hundred dollars a year. 
I immediately got a man who knew some- 
thing about that kind of work and paid 
him six thousand dollars a year.” 


The Open Door 


“The first day I was there I got a wooden 
wedge and drove it under my office door so 
that the door would stay open and every- 
one in the outside corridor could see me at 
my desk. Then I put up big signs all over 
the works saying that I would hear griev- 
ances. Gradually workmen would come 
into the corridor and timidly peer into my 
office. If the door had been shut they never 
would have come in, but as I continued 
working at my desk while they looked in, 
and did not get up to shut the door, they 
finally screwed up courage to come in. 

“Usually their complaints were without 
justification and there was nothing I could 
do. But they went away satisfied, because 
their grievances had been heard. One other 
immediate effect this practice of mine had 
was the opening of other closed doors. 
Some of the vice presidents and subordi- 
nate officers became less exclusive and more 
willing to hear complaints. 

‘“A great deal has been said recently 
about the importance of foremen in the 
labor problem. Of course I study the fore- 
man situation as soon as I go to a company; 
but there is another point of contact be- 
tween the worker and the company about 
which less has been said. The worker 
knows the company only through the fore- 
man and the cashier or paymaster. A 
workman finds what he thinks a mistake in 
his pay envelope and turns back to the 


cashier’s window to have it corrected. If 
he gets bawled out it makes bad feeling. 
Perhaps the paymaster is overworked, 
perhaps he has to deal with unreasonable 
people, but a manager who wants smooth 
industrial relations needs to watch that 
point very closely. 

‘All this sort of thing is humdrum and 
wholly unromantic. There is no panacea 
about it. But these are some of the points 
which need attention on the labor side if 
the company is to succeed. 

“T can’t cover everything in a brief con- 
versation, but you will make no mistake if 
you say that accounting is really the most 
important end of any business, the vital 
end from the investors’ standpoint at least. 
When I go into a big corporation I at once 
ask about the accounting end. They tell 
me with pride, ‘Yes, we have a fine 
accountant; we pay him ten or twelve 
thousand dollars,’ or perhaps it is more. 
But it soon develops that they don’t really 
know what they are talking about. The 
man may be all right, he may know his 
business, but the management’s attitude 
toward him is all wrong. He is usually 
looked upon as a mere bookkeeper. When- 
ever the controller of a company is referred 
to in that way by the rest of the officers the 
investor should be suspicious.” 


Stale Figures 


“Personally I believe our system is all 
wrong, and that something more like the 
English method is needed. We should have 
a system in which the controller is not an 
employe of the management or directors at 
all, but a direct representative of the share- 
holders, reporting to them independently 
of the management at annual meetings. 
What is needed in this country is a set-up 
in our corporations—that is, by-laws which 
will give the controller almost complete 
independence of the management and a 
great amount of real authority. 

“But that is not enough, nor is that the 
worst of it. Accounting is just as important 
from the managerial standpoint as from 
that of the shareholders. The vital defect 
in most corporations is that their accounts 
are what I call ‘historical.’ Here is what 
happens constantly: Figures come to the 
management or to the board of directors 
which are about six weeks old. Expenses 
show a big jump and inquiry traces it down 
to a certain foreman. He is called up by 
the superintendent or manager and asked 
to explain why his co&ts are so high. But 
by that time the foreman has forgotten all 
about it and he can’t give a satisfactory 
explanation. 

“‘Figures have no use except to prevent 
the same mistake from happening twice. 
Most corporation accountants are just re- 
cording history, which has no value to 
speak of in running a plant. They get up 
perfectly wonderful analyses of what has 
happened, after the trouble is all over with. 
Such men aren’t worth a dollar a year. 

“When I went with one big company 
the accounts were five or six weeks behind, 
but as the result of much persistence I was 
able to get them only a week old. What 
did I care whether the business was gro- 
ceries or automobiles? Successful manage- 
ment, as I saw it, consisted in catching the 
trouble before it became too serious, and 
preventing mistakes from happening a sec- 
ond time.” 

It is true, no doubt, that the number of 
men capable of handling large affairs with- 
out conspicuous flaws of policy is small. 
It has been said that the work of such 
men consists in constructing out of ideas a 
sort of go-cart for wheeling along weaker 
intellects more rapidly than they would 
otherwise go; and that is not easy. 
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How Can the Home Compete with Jazz Halls 


and Shallow Plays 


in potnt of attractiveness to growing boys and girls? 


The Plan Urged by Foremost Educators 


UTSIDE attractions, from the jazz 
craze to the shallow play, are enticing 
our boys and girls away from home. 

The effects are dangerous and far reaching. 


It is a problem exercising the thought of 
serious minded people the country over. 


Now a new solution has been offered. A 
world-famed musical institution fosters it. 
Foremost educators and publicists urge all 
parents to adopt it. 


Its object is to put music in every home, and 
thus to provide an effective counter-attrac- 
tion to the perilous outside influences of today. 


Something to think about, mothers 


A recent investigation among one hundred 
girls, between 14 and 18, of good homes, re- 
vealed that more than sixty spent their eve- 
nings at places unknown to their parents— 
places that they could not have obtained 
parental consent to attend; dances and 
theatres, not guestionable in the strict sense 
of the word, but none the less dangerous. 


It revealed that of these sixty, only a few 
enjoyed a musical home-atmosphere. But 
that of the remaining forty, music was the 
center of attraction, which led these girls to 
entertain their friends at home. 


Virtually the same condition applied to 
boys of equal age and number. And educa- 
tors say a nation-wide investigation would 
present an almost exact parallel. 


Henceworld’sauthoritiesareurging parents 
to turn to music as a safeguard of the home. 


And for that purpose, the selfzplaying piano 
is the instrument most strongly advocated. 
For it provides self-expression 
and automatically brings 
into the home all 
music,fromthehits 
of the moment 
to the world’s 
greatest com- 
positions. 
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TO RETAIL PIANO DEALERS 
AND AGENTS 


On account of the new plan detailed on 
this page, hundreds of additional retail out- 
lets for Hallet & Davis lines will be required 
to effect quick distribution of the Virtuolo. 

Your district may be open; write or 
wire immediately. 













Recent investi- <S 
gations showed that 

of the 40 per cent of boys 
and girls who spend their evenings 
and entertain their friends, AT HOME, 


music is the center of attraction which so prompts them. 


The Virtuolo may be obtained in various instruments, 
as follows: 


Home Companion Virtuolo. . . . . . . $495 
Colonial Virtuolo in Conway Piano . . . . 595 
Petite Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis (4 ft.4in. high) 685 


Puritan Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis (full size) 750 

Empress Grand Hallet & Davis Piano, repro- 
ducing Virtuolo, on which may be played exact 
reproductions of world-famous artists. . . 2250 


Remarkable new terms of payment. You play as you pay 





But price, unfortunately, 
has heretofore restricted the 
enjoyment of these instru- 
ments to children of the 
financially prominent. 
















Now amazing new plan to 
place one in every home 
Now a new plan of 
manufacturing and 
financing has been 


developed. A plan 








Made by 
HALLET @ DAVIS 


Established 1839 
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Confidential 
Information Service 


In keeping with the universal plea for 
Best Music in Every Home, a new plan of 
pricing and financing has been developed 
by one of the oldest and strongest player- 
piano makers in the world—The Hallet & 
Davis Piano Company, producers of the 
world-famed Virtuolo, ‘‘the instinctive 
player-piano.”” It places this Supreme in- 
strument within the means of those in the 
most moderate circumstances. Mail cou- 
pon below for confidential information— 
free and postpaid. 




















which places the new Virtuolo Player Piano 
made by the makers of the Hallet & Davis 
Pianos—supreme in musical centers 
throughout the world—within the means 
of everyone. 


Only the world-spread manufacturing ca- 
pacity and powerful financial position of the 
Hallet & Davis factories make it even re- 
motely possible. 


The plan is mew. It is propounded from a 
new idea. It is unique both in point of price 
and the amazing terms of payment offered. 


It puts a new light entirely on the matter 
of providing the proper musical environment 
inevery home. It has been carefully evolved 
to meet every family status and condition. 


For confidential information, detailing the 
entire plan, simply mail the coupon. But you 
are urged to do so without delay, so as to 
participate in this new method of ownership. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
INFORMATION COUPON 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 
146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Send meconfidential terms of the Virtuolo. 


Name 
Address___ 
City 
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in Pevfect Balance 


Here is the tire in perfect balance with the 
spirit of the times, the spirit which demands 
a full measure of service at a minimum first 
cost; 

The new Diamond Fabric with the Double- 
Diamond tread. The tire built especially for 
Fords and other popular sized cars. | 


in Balance with the driver’s ideas 
of a tire in its fine appearance, easy riding 
qualities and reliability; 


in Balance with cars as they are 
built today, their weight and their speed; 


in Balance with itself,each part equal 
in strength with every other part—the tread 


thick enough for the body—the double 
diamonds firmly fortifying the sidewalls; 


in Balance with your idea of price, 


giving quality and value to the last cent. 
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THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
Akron, Ohio 


Owners of Fords and other pop- 
ular sized cars, this is your tire. 
See it at the nearest Diamond 
distributor’s or dealer’s. 


DOUBLE 


DIAMOND | 
, SUREAD 
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fresh from the Point, were most valuable 
when teaching the rudiments, and Prescott 
and he after an endless round of drilling 
rookie companies, found themselves at 
Tampa, Florida, just short of the fighting, 
when peace was declared. 

This bitter blow was forgotten when 
Providence finally saw fit to send them 
both to the Philippines, attached to a sea- 
soned, supple, hard-bitten gang—the Sev- 
enteenth Infantry Regulars. Thank God 
again for Aguinaldo, good old Aguinaldo— 
“Agg,” as they affectionately called him. 
They were disappointed, however, when— 
although they grew accustomed to the 
distant plop of Mausers, followed by droning 
whines like the passing of giant bees—both 
remained unscathed. This was tough. 
Heaven only knew when there would be 
another chance to get a decent wound. 
Next came a long period of garrison duty 
in Manila, as dull as ditch water, and then 
another magnificent stroke of fortune. The 
allies decided to go to the relief of the 
besieged legations at Peking. The Seven- 
teenth marched joyfully to transports, 
which straightway steamed under forced 
draft for the coast of China. 

“Think what it means, Yank,” said 
Jimmy to Prescott, who hailed from Massa- 
chusetts. ‘‘English, French, Germans, 
Japs, and us. Us. You and me, and the 
good old Seventeenth, waltzing around 
among the pagodas with the pigtails. I ask 
you, honeybunch, ain’t it, in the words of 
Aunt Selina, pow’ful grand?’ 

Prescott stared back along the trans- 
port’s wake—a white lane in the flat blue 
pasture of the China Sea. 

“Tt sure is,” he agreed soberly. 

Jimmy snorted at such moderation. 

“Tet me explain. This is a boat. You’re 
on it. Round about is an ocean. Straight 
ahead is the big doings. The boat with you 
on it is moving slowly but perceptibly over 
the ocean to the big doings. Now do you 
get it?” 

“Thanks, awfully,” acknowledged Pres- 
cott. ‘“‘But look here, I’ve got a darn 
queer feeling. I’ve got a feeling that some- 
thing’s going to happen.” 

Jimmy looked at him quickly, then 
smote him with mock ferocity in the mid- 


riff. 
“You're right, old codfish ball; as right 
as rain. A whole lot’s going to happen.” 
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EKING emerged from the shadows of 

night in dread of the coming dawn. 
Soldiers with rumbling guns that shook the 
earth had arrived on the plains before the 
city at the end of the previous day. There 
were many, many soldiers. This had been 
seen from a hundred roofs before the dusk 
had blotted them out. 

The soldiers had landed on the coast 
from great ships at the time of lotus bud- 
ding. The Boxers had said that all would 
perish before they reached Peking. Now 
the lotus was in bloom; many Boxers had 
joined their ancestors; the soldiers were 
just outside the gates of the city. 

It was not so bad to kill a foreign devil 
quietly now and then. Such things were 
discussed with polite regret and then for- 
gotten. But to kill hundreds, to drive the 
remainder into the legations, and then to 
attack those so sacred legations furiously 
day after day! How distressing! How very 
distressing! 

The Boxers had promised to rid China for- 
ever of foreign devils. Many had believed 
them for a time. Now it was certain that 
foreign devils were like the sands of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang in dry seasons. The Box- 
ers! Children of folly, asses in the skins of 
men. Witness the soldiers and devil guns 
somewhere out in the morning mist beyond 
the wall. 

The Master of Souls had warned them— 
five months ago. Why had he not been 
heeded? With the lips of Gautama Buddha 
he had spoken. Even as he had spoken, so 
had each thing transpired. There remained 
to be accomplished his last foretelling: 
That the streets of the capital would be red 
with Chinese blood; that the Forbidden 
City, even the Forbidden City, would know 
the polluting feet of foreign soldiers. Fools 


- in their folly were the Boxers, wise beyond 


mortals was The Master of Souls, who 
served Gautama Buddha. To his temple! 
To the temple of Gautama Buddha! There 
with the forehead in the dust one could 
await what was to be. To the temple then, 
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before the sun had lifted, while there was 
time, while the soldiers—the devil sol- 
diers—out on the plains in the blind white 
mist remained so still. 

From street to street in the half light of 
early dawn the whispers ran. Whispers and 
the pattering of feet. The Room of Celes- 
tial Bliss in the Peking temple, where the 
huge figure of Gautama Buddha with its 
face of unutterable calm broods changeless 
through the centuries, was the goal of the 
pattering feet. In the Presence itself tran- 
quillity might be found. On then, son of a 
pig with the soul of a worm! On, on with 
speed, for many follow. 

It became a race, a race of thousands 
toward a fancied haven. Hundreds only 
were rewarded. The Room of Celestial 
Bliss was carpeted with prostrate figures, so 
that no more might enter, by the first scant 
waves of the sea of yellow faces which 
presently filled the entrances, corridors 
and courtyard of the Peking temple. The 
vast untroubled silence of The Room of 
Celestial Bliss remained unbroken. The 
prone and moveless figures seemed like 
rows of dead; but round about the temple 
a murmur grew, a giant murmur. No 
voice was raised in a place so sacred. Only 
lips moved, yet the murmur grew in volume 
and at last took form: 

“Master of Souls! 
Master of Souls!” 

A flicker of relief played for an instant 
over the countenance of the head priest of 
the temple. It had been difficult to main- 
tain the outward calm of a high servant of 
Buddha in the face of such overwhelming 
and unaccountable piety. Here was an 
excuse to place the burden of leadership in 
firmer hands. 

“They name the Holy One,” he said to 
an anxious circle of priests and acolytes. 
“Who then will enter The Room of 
Silence and respectfully inquire?”’ 

His only answer was unwinking stares 
and aslight drawing back of the circle about 
him. For centuries uncounted The Room of 
Silence had been the private study of the 
lama of the temple. It was not recorded 
that any priest had ever entered there with- 
out a summons. Lamas of the past had 
been pale stars in the firmament of heaven. 
The present occupant of The Room of 
Silence was the blinding sun at mid-day, 
Voice of Buddha, Finger of Poon Koo 
Wong—the immortal Chang Foo Low. 
Let half the city press upon the temple and 
call his name; why should sons of worms 
intrude upon his awful meditations? It 
must not be forgotten that, being dis- 
pleased, he could, with a look of his eye and 
a wave of his hand, rob the presumptuous 
of both speech and movement. 

The head priest waited a vain moment 
for a volunteer, then cleared a path for 
himself through the crowd of lesser lights 
with a contemptuous gesture. 

“Wait here, my brothers. I myself will 
seek the Holy One.” 

A relieved chorus greeted this state- 


Master of Souls! 


ent: 

“Hopefully we wait, O Servant of 
Buddha.” 

The head priest glided into a dim corri- 
dor, paneled in scented wood. Down this 
he strode with unhurried calm. Turning at 
right angles he followed another corridor, 
darker than the first. Having arrived at a 
carved and gilded doorway, with hangings 
of heavy yellow silk, he paused for a mo- 
ment to summon his utmost composure. 
Behind those curtains was The Room of 
Silence. Within the room was the calmest 
soul, the most tranquil mind, in all China. 

The Room of Silence had known furnish- 
ings of extreme splendor in the past. Each 
century had contributed to it a quota of 
treasures. The immediate predecessor of 
the present lama had meditated amidst an 
overpowering exhibition of objets d’art. 
Of this great collection only the following 
articles now remained: One red lacquer 
table, one carved ebony chair, one blue- 
and-yellow rug woven of camels’ hair. But 


_the cabinets, carvings, vases, tapestries, 


fans, screens, rugs, and so on, which had 
vanished, still served in The Room of 
Silence by proxy. They had been sent 
years before, with the proper felicitations 
of the new leader of Buddhism, to the then 
young Empress of China. Her Majesty had 
been pleased to accept the gift graciously. 
She had been further pleased to have con- 
veyed from the royal strong room to the 
Peking temple a plain iron-bound box, the 


lifting of which required the strength of 
two strong men. A slight, a very slight 
gleam from the gold contained therein was 
reflected in the countenance of Chang Foo 
Low when the box was opened in his pres- 
ence. The dream of a lifetime had come 
true. The treasure would purchase books. 
Books, books, books—from the ends of the 
earth, in every tongue—more than could be 
read in the longest of lifetimes—books, 
books, books! 

He had begun their accumulation at once 
through notes of exquisite politeness ad- 
dressed to agents in Bombay, Constanti- 
nople, Budapest, St. Petersburg, Valparaiso, 
Rome, Madrid, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Vienna, Berlin, London, New York. In 
return had come, each day for many years, 
precious packages, which the lama with 
fond deliberation always opened himself. 
The contents of these packages were here 
in The Room of Silence now, rising from 
the floor halfway to the lofty ceiling, north, 
east, south, west—books, books, books. 

Their discriminating collector sat in the 
midst of them in the center of his blue-and- 
yellow rug, in his carved ebony chair, at 
his red lacquer table. The long lemon- 
colored fingers of his left hand were dipping 
into a jade bowl of cold rice in a purely 
mechanical fashion, for the fingers of his 
right hand held open and caressed the 
pages of—a book. He did not look up 
from his reading when the head priest 
pushed aside the yellow curtains and 
entered. 

“Holy One,” the head priest ventured. 
The eyes of Chang Foo Low slowly lifted. 
“Mountain of Infinite Wisdom ——” 

The lama spoke: 

“T am a servant of Buddha, like thyself. 
Small grains of wisdom may be acquired by 
much reflection.” 

The head priest bowed humbly at the 
reproof and came at once to his excuse for 
the intrusion. 

“The people fill the temple and crowd 
upon it like locusts at the time of visi- 
tation.” 

““When the belly is full of fear the heart 
remembers God,” said Chang dryly. 

“Only those before the Presence worship 
in humility. Those without boldly call thy 
name.” 

“So does man seize the shadow for the 
substance.”” The lama’s fingers rose from 
the jade bowl to his mouth with some ker- 
nels of rice. “‘I will speak to the people,” 
he decided after a moment’s thought. 
“They must return to their homes.” He 
closed his book and rose from the table. 

“They mean us harm?” asked the head 
priest quickly. 

The lama picked up the rice bowl and 
went to a window opening on an inner 
court. He flung the cbntents of the bowl on 
the pink stones of the courtyard and smiled 
faintly at a sudden rush of wings. 

“No more than these,” he answered, 
nodding at the pigeons which had dropped 
from the roof to peck and coo among the 
bright white grains. ‘If they remain they 
will themselves be harmed. Come, my 
brother.”” He led the way from The Room 
of Silence to the eastern entrance of the 
temple and moved out upon the temple 
steps, washed by the sea of yellow faces— 
clearer now in the growing light. 

A curious spectacle followed. Portions of 
the sea of yellow faces began to sink, 
patches here and there. The patches grew 
until only small islands of those still stand- 
ing remained. At last these, too, saw the 
tall figure in its flowing yellow robe and 
crownlike headdress, and sank to the level 
of the rest. 

The lama moved forward to the very 
edge of the steps and lifted his hands, 
palms down, above the kneeling people. 
His voice rang out, the clear, liquid Chinese 
syllables falling on the silence like bells: 

“The blessing of Buddha on thy heads, 
the peace of his spirit in thy hearts. Re- 
turn now to the homes which honorable 
industry and the will of Poon Koo Wong 
have provided, and there remain. Let no 
man, woman or child venture into, the 
streets, for peril will be found therein. Go 
then, swiftly, like homing pigeons, for to 
gather in numbers, here or elsewhere, is 
to kiss the sword of death.” 

Instantly they attempted to obey him; 
but such vast numbers could not disperse 
in a moment, and while they milled and 
pushed and jostled the light was growing 
stronger. Chang Foo Low turned somber 
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eyes, first to a noticeable radiance in the 
east, and then toward the watchtowers 
which marked the sluggish windings of the 
city wall. 

Brighter and brighter grew the sky, but 
the flat plain beyond the wall still wore a 
smoking blanket of mist into which yellow 
zealots, crouching along the ancient ram- 
parts, strained slanting eyes in vain. Why 
were the foreign soldiers so still? The still- 
ness was disconcerting. A sound—any 
sound—would be better. Li Fung, ecraftiest 
of Boxer leaders, seized a rifle from one of 
his men and fired into the mist. All along 
the wall a stuttering fire broke out, nervous, 
scattered, unaimed. It died away, to leave 
a more impressive silence than before. 

Ching Lo, the orator, took advantage of 
the silence. For a hundred yards from 
where he stood the guardians of the wall 
heard him recount their splendid deeds and 
splendid aims. The Land of the Dragon 
had been cleared of foreign devils. The 
men had honorably kissed the sword. The 
women having first sung a love song to 
the heroic sons of China had felt their white 
necks snap like lily stems. Some, to be 
sure, were left in the legations. But how 
thin was the line of bayonets about them! 
A few days more and then It was 
well to remember that the wealth of the 
foreign devils was colossal. All, all that 
wealth was in the legations. Out there in 
the mist were soldier devils, to be sure; but 
observe the wall—how strong, how unas- 
sailable. Reflecting upon this and recalling 
the numbers and courage of the wall’s 
defenders, one should spit thus—at the 
foolish sons of pigs who had come to save 
the legations but would presently join their 
ancestors. 

“Hai, hai, hai!’”’ ran approval along the 
wall. Laughter followed as Nang Poo, the 
humorous, shouted a pun about a great 
grunting in hell as the pig soldiers joined 
their ancestors. 

Slowly the light grew stronger. The 
higher roofs of Peking changed to rose and 
gold and swam clear of the mist against a 
band of emerald sky that swept the western 
horizon. Far out on the plain a tongue of 
orange flame leaped out and up, ripping a 
fiery gash in the gray curtain of mist. The 
bark of the field gun from whose throat it 
sprang crashed hammerlike against the 
silence. A shell wailed high above the 
wall and exploded in the square before 
the temple of Gautama Buddha. Another 
shell followed, and another. The ancient 
temple shook at each explosion. The 
younger of the acolytes fell on their knees, 
whimpering like puppies. The older priests 
drew timidly nearer the figure in the yellow 
robe standing motionless before the ever- 
brooding Buddha. 

But Chang Foo Low heeded them not. 
His lips were moving in a silent prayer of 
thankfulness, for the temple and the court 
and the streets in all directions were clear 
of worshipers by now. The shells were 
scattering earth and clouds of dust, not 
mangled human flesh. 

His prayer finished, the lama turned 
from the altar and approached the group of 
moaning acolytes. With chattering teeth 
they eyed him dumbly, awe of his presence 
swept away by an ecstasy of fear. 

“Tt is not well,’”’ said Chang sternly, ‘‘to 
show fear for a miserable body in the pres- 
ence of The Blessed and All-wise. Get to 
your cells, young brothers. There meditate 
upon the weakness of the flesh and the 
power of the spirit.”’ 

The acolytes pattered in all directions 
like a bevy of frightened quail. Many of 
the older priests followed them more 
slowly, feeling the need of self-communion 
perhaps, while three-inch shells shrieked 
above the temple roof. A scattered few 
remained. These withdrew respectfully to 
the entrance leading to their quarters as the 
lama turned again to the Buddha. 

“Great Buddha, Voice of Heaven,’ he 
implored, “‘let the peace of thy spirit fill the 
hearts of those within this holy temple. 
Bring its walls out of peril. Save its altar 
from dishonor. I, Chang Foo Low, least 
of thy servants, ask now for aid from those 
who dwell in serene tranquillity within 
The Seventh Sphere. Bring to them 
knowledge of my need; open their ears to 
my message; throw the might of their 
protection about these walls to the glory of 
Him who, loving good, yet in His unfath- 
omable wisdom created also evil. Buddha, 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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I had to do some shopping in a Q) 
hurry. I rushed for a car and 
went to the store. My time was 
very short. 





I was only one victim of these ® 


exasperating delays. I saw many 
others waiting. 


I like to trade in stores that give quick 
Service. 


It saves my time. I don’t have to 
wait. 


There is no congestion around counters. 
The clerks are able to wait on more 


The National Cash Regis 


I rushed up to a salesman and 
asked him to wait on me. He 
started to show me what I 
wanted. 





I next went to a drug store to 
get a toothbrush. The salesgirl 
quickly showed me what I 
wanted. Register. 


Mrs. J 


customers and give better attention. 
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purchase 


(8) The salesm 
and a 


The printed receipt I get shows me 
how much I expended. +; 


It shows where I bought the Bat 
and the date I bought them. 3 


It shows which clerk waited on me. : 


two stores. 
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‘e me to give @) I gave the salesman my money. 6) After a long delay I got my 
vious customer. He wrote in his sales book the parcel and change. It was 
he came back. date, amount, and some other getting late. 

, things. This took a lot of time. 
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ok my money 
rang up my 








; Says: 
The receipt saves me from being both- 
ered by mistakes and disputes. 


Meeve no trouble when I exchange 
goods. 











I like this receipt because it thanks 
me for my patronage. 





In three seconds she handed me 
my change, parcel, and a printed 
‘National Cash receipt. 





0) My husband is a merchant. 
I asked him why his store doesn’t 
have a quick system. He didn’t 
answer. 


It enables me to keep a record of my 
expenses. It encourages saving. 


I keep the receipts in an envelope for 
future reference. 


I wish every merchant would give me 
a printed receipt when I am shopping. 


Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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KROEHLER 
Daven~O 


An Added Room—Subtracted Rent 


With a Kroehler Daven-O in your home, you can 
have all the comfort of a handsomely furnished liv- 
ing room, the convenience that an extra sleeping 
room affords, and the economy of reduced rentals. 
The Kroehler Daven-O takes the place of an addi- 
tional room and subtracts from the family budget the 
rental which that room would cost. 


By day it is a handsomely upholstered, luxurious 
piece of living room furniture, just like any other fine 
davenport in appearance, with bedding completely 
concealed. There is ample room, when folded, for 
thick, removable mattress and bedding. 


At night it is converted, with one simple motion, 
into a full-sized, comfortable bed, with patented, sag- 
less, folding metal bed frame and springs. 


Made in overstuffed styles and Colonial and Period 
designs, with any wood finish; upholstery of plush, 
tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather substitute. 
Madetoharmonize withanydecorativescheme. Hand- 
some styles, at prices to meet any requirement. Sold 
by leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or 
easy payments. Ask for demonstration. Look for 
Kroehler trade mark. Send for free booklet. 


KRoEHLER MANuFracTuRING Company, Chicago 
Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


°7he Invisible Bed Room 
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(Continued from Page 65) 
Baer Buddha, to The Seventh Sphere 
I call!” 

While the voice of the lama, drowned at 
intervals by the crash of bursting shells, 
filled The Room of Celestial Bliss, the 
morning breeze had sprung up and gone 
silently to work. Jagged holes began to 
appear in the curtain of mist that had hid- 
den the wall from the searching guns. 
Field glasses leveled through these rents 
found the wall at last. As the final words 
of prayer echoed and died among the gilded 
rafters a bugle spoke far out on the plain. 
The whine of shells above the temple ceased. 

It was only an interlude in the chorus of 
the guns while battery commanders found 
new ranges, but the group of listening 
priests fell upon their faces. Who could 
remain standing in the presence of a 
miracle? With their own ears they had 
heard the instant answer of high heaven to 
the winged words of Chang. 

For a short moment the silence held. 
Then it was violently broken. A sound 
even more terrifying than the whine and 
crash of shells ripped it to tatters. Nothing 
is more heart shaking than a woman’s 
sudden scream. The priests scrambled 
hastily to their feet as a mad-eyed, chalk- 
faced creature sped into The Room of 
Celestial Bliss, shrieking as she came. 
Three Boxers leaped through the entrance 
behind her like hounds at the heels of a doe. 

Almost in the center of the room they 
pulled her down or, rather, she collapsed, 
for the reaching fingers of the leader of the 
pack had scarcely touched her when she 
sank to the floor. A yellow hand twisted 
into the masses of her hair and jerked back 
her head. A thin knife gleamed above a 
cream-colored throat. 

“Stop!” : 

The knife remained poised. 

“Do not strike.” 

The knife wielder became aware of the 
advancing Chang Foo Low. His compan- 
ions visibly quailed at that awesome 
figure, but their leader, a pock-marked 
coolie with an evil twisted mouth, met the 
glance of The Master of Souls without a 
tremor. 

“Release the woman.” 

The knife wielder did not obey. 

“She is a foreign devil,’ he said boldly. 
“Tt is well to take her life.” 

The high serenity of the lama remained 
unbroken. His eyes explored the pock- 
marked face before him for an instant. 

“Who are you to talk of taking life? 
Within the hour you will be with your 
ancestors.” 

Softly, almost gently the words were 
spoken, but the head of the Boxer’s victim 
fell forward as his hand was snatched from 
her hair. Down on the floor beside her he 
groveled, his terror-stricken eyes lifted to 
the immutable face of Chang. 

“No, no, great prophet, I have done no 
wrong. Spare me.” 

“T cannot spare you. It is written.” A 
long arm in folds of yellow silk swept up 
and became rigid. ‘‘Go!”’ 

Three eager hounds of hell had burst 
into the Peking temple a moment before. 
Three cringing dogs, the boldest of them 
now the most subdued, skulked to the 
entrance through which they had come, 
and disappeared, leaving their quarry be- 
hind at the feet of Chang Foo Low. 

She was half kneeling, half sitting, 
shaken by gasping sobs; her head bowed, 
her face covered by her hands. Chang 
looked down at her and waited. As he 
waited the guns out on the plain began to 
speak again but the exploding shells no 
longer shook the temple. They were drop- 
ping near the wall, a mile or more away. 

Minutes passed while the lama stood 
silently observing the huddled female 
figure on the orange-colored marble of the 
temple floor. Gradually her sobs became 
less violent. She no longer shook and 
quivered with each intaken breath. Pres- 
ently her hands dropped, palms upward, 
to her lap. Slowly her eyes rose—great 
burning eyes. They traveled up the yellow 
robe of the lama and so came at last to the 
minutely wrinkled yellow countenance 
above. Some of the horror, a little of the 
fear left her eyes as they explored the 
calmest face in China, the calmest face in 
all the world. Her lips moved. 

“Tf I—ecould speak—your language—I 
would thank you.” It was a broken whis- 
per utterly lost in the chorus of distant 
guns, but in clear unhurried English came 
the reply: 

“Do not thank me. Thank Buddha. I 
am only his unworthy servant.” 
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She had just passed through a fearful 
ordeal. She was still in desperate trouble, 
but youth is astonishingly buoyant. At 
the reassuring sound of her own language 
her face lost its deadly whiteness. It 
warmed until it became the pale ivory 
complement of her dark hair and eyebrows. 

“You speak English?’ 

“T speak such tongues as I may need.” 

Puzzling over this she made an uncertain 
effort to rise. Then at a sudden recollection 
she relaxed into helplessness. 

“That man! That man! That creature 
with the knife!’”? She again covered her 
face with her hands. 

“Fear him not; you are safe.” 

She wept silently for a moment, fought 
for self-control and had almost won it 


when it abruptly fled. She clutched at the 


lama’s robe. 

“He may come back.”’ 

“Not to harm you, my child.” The 
certainty of his tone seemed to reassure 
her. Chang put his hands under her elbows 
and helped her to her feet. ‘That poor 
whirling soul fears for his own miserable 
life. I told him that within the hour he 
would be with his ancestors.” 

“You are going to have him—killed?” 

“No, my child. Within the hour some 
hand will strike him down. I, Chang Foo 
Low, saw the shadow of the wings of death 
upon his brow.” 

She had been staring at him half fear- 
fully. The serenity of his face was wonder- 
ful and he had just saved her life. But his 
eyes were like no eyes she had ever looked 
into before. Far beyond her gaze, some- 


where in their fathomless depths, terrible . 


things might lie. Now as she heard his 
name her face cleared. 

“‘Are you Chang Foo Low? I read about 
you in America. You are the great prophet. 
They call you The Master of Souls.” 

“The mouth of folly has so named me,” 
said Chang. “‘How did you get here, my 
child? Where do you belong?” 

“T have been with the other Americans, 
besieged in the legation,” she answered. 
“TI walked past the guard by mistake last 
night. Those Boxers cut me off. I hid 
under a cart until morning. When I tried 
to get back they saw me and chased me. 
we they were almost on me I ran in 

ere,” 

She looked vaguely about her and dis- 
covered the group of motionless, silent 
priests. Her troubled eyes roamed over 
the altar with its silk tapestries, small jade 
Buddhas and heavy golden ornaments. 
Far above the altar the huge face of the 
great Buddha swam in ageless, shadow- 
filled tranquillity. Its supreme aloofness 
was terrifying. Her eyes dropped quickly 
to Chang’s. 

“Oh, what shall I do? How can I get 
back?” 

He regarded her thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment—her clasping and unclasping fingers, 
her lifted, appealing face. 

“Whom do you know in the American 
Legation guard?” 

“Colonel Bradley.” 

“Would Colonel Bradley send for you? 
Would he risk his soldiers to bring you 
back if he knew you were here?” 

“Oh, yes!” she cried. ‘He’d risk 
anything. He’d come himself. You see, 
I’m ” She broke off, her sudden eag- 
eee gone. “But there’s no way to tell 

im.’ ; 





He turned from her abruptly and crossed 
the temple to the western entrance. She 
saw his yellow robe gleam in the sunlight 
beyond and disappear. Was he going to 
attempt to deliver a message to the lega- 
tion? Any Chinaman would be shot in his 
tracks the moment a guard laid eyes on 
him. She turned and ran toward the en- 
trance to overtake him and explain. Before 
she reached it she saw the yellow robe 
returning: 

“The streets are clearing,’ he said when 
he had joined her. “‘The Boxers are at the 
walls. I will let Colonel Bradley know 
where you are.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, “but how? 
No one could get near the legations.” 

As she waited for a reply she saw his 
eyes close, one hand rose to his forehead. 
The other stretched out and up. His face 
slowly changed. It became a mask—a 
death mask—made of pale, wrinkled 
parchment. 

“Wh-what is the matter?” she stam- 
mered. 

She received no reply. At last his lips 
began to move, but the muffled Chinese 
words she heard did not seem to come 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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Gjo Marmon Owners: 


Don't Trade Your Car 


If you ask us to trade in your 1920071921 
Marmon for our latest model, this is our reply. 


F you want, for instance, to change from a touring car to a sedan, we gladly 


assist you. But if you want to change from a 1920 0raIg2!I touring cartoa 
1922 touring car, we advise you against it. 


Our reason: Any Marmon of the 1920, 1921 or 1922 series is the finest car of 
its class you can own. You can keep it new-like for less—one-half to one-third 
less—than any other finecar. These qualities are designed in the car and usage 


cannot detract from them. 
The Proof: 


All know that after 20,000 to 25,000 
miles the average motor needs rebuild- 
ing. But your Marmon motor accumu- 
lates 35,000 miles and up before 
rebuilding is even thought of, if you 
give it reasonable care. 


and the time of “‘lay-up”’ only 4 days! 
Read the details covering the rebuilding 
of the later models of Marmon motors, 
furnished by any Marmon distributor. 


On the 15 other average service opera- 
tions covering 8 5% of all expenses, you 


ie 


To rebuild the average motor costs $450 
to $800. It takes two to three weeks. 
But not so with a Marmon. Our book of 
«Modern Transportation Costs”’ shows 
the'cost to be a maximum of only $265., 


will note unusual economies and time 
savings. So don’t consider making any 
change,except for body style. Younow 
possess the finest transportation at the 


lowest cost per mile. 


Reasons for Marmon Economy 


Your Marmon ranks with the world’s 
finest cars—it embodies the accepted 
principles of the foremost engineers. 


Its simplified six cylinder motor brings 
to America those same economies de- 
manded in Europe. As you know, the 
world’s finest motors are sixes, such as 
Rolls-Royce of England, Renault of 
France, Fiat of Italy, Mercedes of Ger- 
many, and Hispano-Suiza of Spain. 


It is not a mere coincidence that the 


foremost automotive engineers of both 
Europe and America have agreed upon 
the principle of six cylinders as afford- 
ing greatest simplicity and resultant 
economies and efficiency. 


Marmon, throughout, brings soday’s 
international engineering standards— 
sturdiness, simplicity, dependability, 
economy and performance. 

* * #* #* * 


We offer you the latest form of economy 


—Standardized Service. It not only 
saves you money, but removes all 
guess-work as to upkeep costs. 


You get economies never before offered 
by any fine car. You get all this extra— 
for you have, as you know, a car of 
distinction, wonderful performance and 
dependability. 

It is a proven car—a nine year develop- 
ment—keep it, keep it ew. A finer car 
is inconceivable. 


MARMON 


CThe (Foremost Tine (ar 


GENTLEMEN: Kindly send me a copy of _‘‘Modern Transportation Costs,’’ describing 
in detail your new system of Standardized Service. 


To NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY, Indianapolis, 





this coupon for the most interesting booklet you have ever read 


on the subject of automobile maintenance economies. It shows Name 
why we are able to make this revolutionary announcement and 
why the Marmon is first to adopt Standardized Service. The book- 
let is sent free to all who ask. Simply fill out the coupon and mail it. 


* Prices on Pacific Coast, 10% additional 
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.(--)| Z° Combination Sink Faucet “== 


——_ makes kitchen work easier 
iG GIVES you all the advantages of the old-style faucets—plus a score 


of new time-saving and labor-saving uses, as illustrated above. It saves 
the hands from doing the rough work. It lessens the kitchen drudgery. 


~s 





With it you can draw hot, cold or tempered It will last a lifetime and can be quickly 
water for any need, from either the spout installed on any sink. Price, $15 in United 
or spray—without a minute’s delay. States; $18.25 in Canada. 

You can wash fresh vegetables quickly and Telephone your plumber today and ask 
thoroughly—water and spray your plants— him to install a Mueller Combination Sink 
scald greasy utensils—easily wash-and rinse Faucet E-3025 in your kitchen. Write us 
the dishes—and keep the sink spotlessly clean. for free book on “Dependable Plumbing.” 


It pays to specify Mueller Faucets whenever you build or repair. They 
have successfully stood every known test for over three generations. 


H. Mueller Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois, U. S. A. 


New York City, 145 W. 30th St. : Sarnia, Ont., Canada : San Francisco, 635 Mission St. 
Mueller Metals Co., Port Huron, Mich., Manufacturers of Brass Pipe, Brass Rod, Brass Tubing and Brass Forgings. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
from them. She backed away from the 
eerie swaying figure with its closed, blood- 
_ less eyelids. Slowly they opened. 

* have sent for Colonel Bradley,” he 
said. 

She continued to back away from him. 
His face had become lifelike again, but in 
his eyes for an instant after he had opened 
them had been something nameless, terri- 
fying. And why did he say he had sent for 
Colonel Bradley? He was tricking her. 
She turned and made for an entrance. Out 
into the light of day she would go, what- 
ever happened. 

“Stop,” she heard. 

She was close to the entrance now. A 
few steps more would take her from this 
place of terror. It seemed safe to halt and 
turn. 

“The streets to which you go are filled 
with the spirit of madness, murder, rape. 
Here is. the spirit of wisdom, gentle and 
pure. 

“T am the servant of that spirit. Poor 
foolish child, keep your lily body safe in 
this temple of the Lord Buddha until your 
future husband comes to claim it.” 

His last sentence was so astounding that 
for a moment her astonishment was greater 
than her fear. 

“Future husband! How did you know 
that? I didn’t tell you.” 

“ow I know is not important, but you 
must believe that I have sent for him.” 

“When did you send for him?” she found 
the courage to ask. 

“Approach,” said Chang, “and I will 
tell you.” 

She had recovered somewhat from her 
unaccountable fright of a moment before. 
What he had said about the streets was 
true, and he had saved her life. But she 
glanced uneasily at the priests still stand- 
ing before the door to their quarters. A 
few rapid steps by one of them would cut 
her off from the entrance if she returned to 
Chang. As the thought entered her mind 
the lama spoke abruptly in Chinese. The 
priests turned and departed like shadows 
from The Room of Celestial Bliss. 

“T am alone,” said Chang. “I am an 
old man. Come.” 

She came slowly from the entrance and 
halted some little distance from where he 
stood. 

“Closer.” 

She obeyed reluctantly. 

“Look in my face—in my eyes.” 

She raised her eyes to his. Nothing 
terrifying was in them now. They were 
luminous, compassionate and unaccount- 
ably soothing. © 

“You are the daughter of a young and 
untaught people,’”’ she heard. ‘‘ Your eyes 
see nothing but material things. Your 
ears hear nothing but audible sounds. I 
am an ancient priest of an ancient people— 
knowing a little of the wisdom of the ages, 
but much you cannot understand. Now I, 
Chang Foo Low, lama of the Peking 
temple, servant of the high spirit of 
Buddha, tell you that I have sent for Col. 
William S. Bradley, of the United States 
Legation guard.’”’ A hand rose out of a 
yellow sleeve and passed before her face. 
“Shut your ears and hear. Close your eyes 
and see. Do you believe?’’ 

Her eyelids quivered and closed. For an 
instant she was in a dark and soundless 
chamber somewhere within her own brain. 
In that soundless chamber she heard an 
urgent though silent voice: ‘‘ You believe. 
You believe.” 

She opened her eyes and spoke aloud. 
“T believe.” 

“That is well,’ said the lama softly. 
“Now tell me, why did you leave the lega- 
tion and go into the streets?” 

As he asked the question she became 
aware that an unaccountable faith in this 
old Chinaman was growing within her. To 
this faith was added an eager, trusting 
friendliness. She had led a life so far of 
extraordinary repression. However deeply 
she might require a confidant no one here- 
tofore had been able to break down her 
reserve. Now in a dim unearthly temple 
ina heathen land she confronted a withered 
Oriental on whom she had never laid eyes 
before, and felt her abiding reticence fall 
from her like a discarded shell. She took an 
impulsive step toward him as she answered 
his question. 

“T did it unknowingly. It was quiet 
around the legation last night. The Boxers 
had gone to the walls to fight the allies. I 
couldn’t think in the legation. It was so 
crowded, and I wanted to think.” 

“Women do not think; they feel.” 
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“In my country they must think too.” 
A little of her impulse to confide in him had 
its way. ‘You see, I’ve been worried 
about—something. I wanted to go out 
under the stars and think it all out for 
myself.’”’ 

“When a maiden’s mother has gone to 
her ancestors,’’ said Chang softly, ‘‘she has 
only the stars to guide her.” 

Quick tears sprang to her eyes. 

“How did you know my mother was 
dead?” she asked brokenly. ‘‘How did 
you know I wanted her so these last few 
days? You are a good man—a great 
man—I know it now. Tell me, please, 
father, or whatever they call you—how did 
you know?”’ 

“Gossip has the wings of the swallow,” 
Chang evaded. 

“Gossip?”’ She thought for a moment. 
“No,” she decided, ‘‘I understand how you 
could have known I am to marry Colonel 
Bradley—many could have told you that. 
Only—my pillows know that I need my 
mother. I’ve told them softly—late at 
night. No one heard.” 

“Someone heard.” 

“No one,” she assured him. 

“The spirit of motherhood within you 
heard and answered. What did it say?” 

She gave him a bewildered look. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You heard the message’’—his hand 
curved to his chest—‘‘here. Shall I re- 
peat it?”’ 

She nodded dumbly. 

“Oh, woman’s heart of you, my daughter 
you will sicken, you will die if you beat on 
the breast of an old man.” 

She flinched, paled, then cried out at 
him, “You don’t understand! You don’t 
understand!” F 

“T understand this: Colonel Bradley 
should be your father, not your bride- 
groom.” 

“Listen, please listen!’’ she implored, 
wringing her hands. 

“‘T listen,”’ said Chang. 

Gone, entirely gone, was her habitual 
reticence. Words poured from her, broken, 
impulsive. A strange confidant in strange 
surroundings! For some reason she did not 
find him strange. 

“T was born in Australia,’ she began. 
““My parents were Canadians. We lived in 
Sydney until my mother died. My father 
was a poet. He taught school for a living. 
When my mother died it broke his heart 
and touched his mind a little. He became 
a wanderer, looking, always looking, for my 
mother. He died in the Hawaiian Islands. 
I was with him. He said ‘Julia’—that was 
my mother’s name—and smiled a radiant 
smile and closed his eyes. I was left alone, 
a child in a strange land, without money, 
without friends.” 

‘Bitter with salt tears is the cup of the 
orphan,” said Chang. 

“They put me in an institute for home- 
less children in Hawaii—a place with dirty 
walls, filled with the odors of cooking. At 
nights rats ran about, squeaking and 
fighting. I wore a blue denim dress, a pair 
of sandals, and that was all—no under- 
clothes, no stockings, not even a ribbon 
for my hair.’”” She paused as her voice 
began to shake. 

“The hand of charity feeds the body and 
starves the soul,’’ was Chang’s comment. 

“One day an American officer came to 
inspect the orphanage,’”’ she went on more 
steadily. ‘“‘He stood in the courtyard, 
clean and straight, and asked questions. 
His boots were polished like mirrors. He 
wore a shining sword.”” She was staring 
unseeingly into the impenetrable shadows 
which wrapped the Buddha. Now her eyes 
returned to the lama’s face. ‘“‘To me he 
seemed like God.” 

“Poor child, poor child. So turns the 
wheel.” 

“That officer was Colonel Bradley. I 


‘looked at him first through a window as he 


stood outside in the sunshine. Then I ran 
out to him and fell at his feet and clasped 
his shiny boots and asked him to save me.”’ 

At no time while she had talked had she 
detected the slightest alteration in the 
lama’s face. Now there came a change. 
Quick interest disturbed the serenity of his 
expression. He leaned slightly toward her 
as he asked a question. 

“What did he do?” 

“He said, ‘Take her away,’” she an- 
swered. ‘“‘And the matron loosened my 
arms from around his boots and lifted me 
up and would have dragged me inside, but 
suddenly—he had not looked at me be- 
fore—I saw that he was staring at me.” 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Bowser Products 

For Handling Gasoline 

and Oils Wherever 
Sold or Used 


Filling Station Pumps 
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“Sorry I backed into you, old man; you must let me pay for the damage. Five dollars ought to 
straighten that fender, and $14.90 will buy you a 30x3% Kelly. Then you'll have at least one tire 


that will stand all the grief you can give tt.” 


ANY people have the impression that Kellys are 
high-priced tires used mostly on big cars. As a 
matter of fact, nearly half the pneumatic tires we make 
are Ford sizes, and now that greatly enlarged manufactur- 
ing facilities have brought our production costs down, 
the Ford owner pays no more for his Kellys than he 
would have to pay for many other makes of tires that have 
never borne so high a reputation. 
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(Continued from Page 71) 

“You were beautiful then as now?” 
Chang interrupted with the same unac- 
countable interest. 

“Beautiful! I was a thin, dirty, wild- 
eyed child.” 

“Ah!” sighed the lama. His face be- 
came so deeply meditative that she stood 
in silence before him for a time, not daring 
to disturb his thoughts. “Just is the 
wheel,” she heard him mutter. And then 
at last, “Go on, my daughter.” 

“That was five years ago. Everything 
I have had since then has come from 
Colonel Bradley—food, clothes, education. 
He took me from that place in Hawaii; he 
took me back with him to the United 
States; he sent me to school—a convent 
school in America. I spent my vacations 
with him. Last year he was ordered to 
China. He asked me to come with him as 
his wife. I asked to be allowed to graduate 
before we married. He consented. I grad- 
uated in June and arrived in China just as 
the Boxer troubles began. We will be mar- 
ried when the allies relieve Peking.” 

The somber eyes regarded her for a long 
moment. 

“Fate has spread a cunning net for you, 
poor fluttering dove.” 

His tone matched his eyes. Her hand 
went to her throat. 

“Don’t frighten me, please. Colonel 
Bradley is an honorable, generous man. 
He has denied me nothing.” 

“Nothing? Think.” 

“Well, yes,” she faltered. ‘One thing. 
He never let me meet young men. He 
never let me go to parties if boys were to be 
there. They weren’t allowed to come to 
the house. It didn’t seem fair. I’’—her 
lips quivered—‘“‘that’s why I wanted 
mother so lately,’’ she confessed. “I 
wanted to ask her about that before I 
married.” 

She was silent for a moment. The far 
thunder of the guns on the plain and the 
nearer though still distant explosion of 
shells along the walls had continued with- 
out interruption while they had talked. 
Now there came a lull in the gunfire, and 
then an explosion at which the temple, the 
ground on which it stood, all China, in fact, 
seemed to tremble. 

“What was that?” she cried, seizing 
him by the arm. 

He lifted a hand and laid it for a moment 
on her head. 

“The first stroke of your wedding bells,” 
he said. At her bewildered look he added, 
“They have blown up the Chin Mien 
gates. The allies are in the city.” 

Her eyes widened and darkened. From 
outside came a faint murmur which grew 
into the sound of many running feet. At 
last as she listened the sound of them was 
supplanted by a spiteful crackle like an 
endless string of ignited firecrackers. Inter- 
spersed with the crackling sounds came 
sudden muffled screams, to which were 
presently added hoarse unintelligible 
shouts. 

A narrow, sunken window caught her eye. 
Its inlaid teakwood sill was six feet or more 
from the floor, but a huge seat of carved 
black marble was just below it. She went 
slowly to the window, listening to the 
growing clamor outside. She hesitated a 
moment, then stepped upon the seat. 
Stretching to her full height her chin was 
just above the window sill. 

“T see the soldiers!”’ she cried. ‘Gray 
soldiers with spiked helmets.’”’ For a mo- 
ment she continued to stare from the win- 
dow into the streets of Peking—Peking, 
which now was paying the price of ignorant 
fanaticism. ‘‘Oh, the bayonets! How 
horrible!” 

She shut her eyes and turned from the 
window. When she opened them she gave 
a sudden gasp, but managed to smother a 
scream. One of the Boxers, trying to escape 
a fate which had turned her sick with 
horror, had stolen into the eastern entrance 
of the temple and was fleeing across The 
Room of Celestial Bliss toward an entrance 
on the farther side. He was a tall coolie 
with an evil, twisted mouth. His pock- 
marked face was the color of a toad’s 
belly. Even in his terror he still clung to 
the long thin knife which had been at her 
throat earlier that morning. 

He was almost to the entrance. He had 
not seen her! He was gone! A thin stream 
of fire spurted from the shadows in the 
eastern entrance. A sound that reminded 
her of a heavy trunk crashing against pave- 
ment whipped at the walls and ceiling. 
The running Boxer faltered in his stride, 
his long knife tinkled as it struck the 
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floor. Round he spun and round again, 
then toppled forward on his face. One of 
his legs drew up vaguely and as vaguely 
straightened. A pool which looked like 
ink crept sluggishly from beneath his body 
and began to spread over one of the 
squares of orange marble on which he lay. 

The girl stared at the prone, still figure 
and the torpidly spreading pool. “The 
shadow of the wings of death upon his 
brow.” The words reverberated through 
her brain like the tolling of a bell. She 
looked fearfully toward the lama, still 
motionless before the altar. Once more 
she felt afraid of him. Had he in some 
way caused the shot to be fired? An 
instant later she learned that he had not. 
Gray-clad figures with spiked helmets ap- 
peared in the eastern entrance. It was a 
German corporal with a squad of men. A 
thin wisp of smoke was still drifting from 
the muzzle of the unterofficier’s rifle. 

Into The Room of Celestial Bliss they 
strode without a glance at the dead Boxer. 
As the corporal saw Chang Foo Low he 
halted. He was in the act of raising his 
rifle when his round blue eyes caught the 
gleam of the golden vessels on the altar. 
He grunted, lowered his weapon and swung 
toward the treasure. One foot was on the 
first of the three broad steps that led up 
to the altar, one huge hand was already 
stretched toward the largest of the gold 
vessels when the lama, pouring forth a 
stream of rapid German, advanced upon 
him and with a gesture ordered him back. 

The avaricious gleam in the round eyes 
of the corporal changed to a look of sur- 
prise. He lowered his hand to bring the 
rifle with its long bayonet level at his hip, 
then drew the weapon back in preparation 
for its forward lunge. 

The girl at the window sprang from the 
seat and rushed toward the German. 

“Stop!” she cried. “Stop!’”? An instant 
later she had seized the rifle. “He is a 
good man. Don’t touch him.” 

The corporal looked doubtfully at her 
for an instant. Who this wild-eyed young 
woman might be was totally beyond him, 
but she was white and of the upper class 
apparently. His eyes swung to the un- 
moved countenance of the lama. They 
took in his impressive robe and headdress. 
Perhaps there was some reason why it 
would be better not to stick this old swine 
whose eyes remained like placid amber 
lakes as he stood without a tremor before a 
poised bayonet. 

The corporal barked an order. One of 
his men moved forward and placing a rifle 
across the breast of Chang forced him back- 
wards a dozen steps from the altar. The 
corporal again reached for the massive 
vessel. Again the lama protested in Ger- 
man and attempted to get past his guard. 

“Don’t move! Don’t move!” pleaded 
the girl. ‘‘They’ll kill you.” 

For a moment he obeyed her. Then, as 
the men followed the corporal in a frantic 
grabbing of ornaments and rich altar cloths, 
his lean arms rose above his head. 

“Better I were dead!” he cried. “They 
take the holy things of the Lord Buddha. 
Woe to China! Woe to China!” 

The rifle fire had died to a splutter out- 
side. A shouted command came faintly to 
the girl’s ear. The words were indistin- 
guishable, but they were no longer strange 
and guttural. She ran to the marble seat 
and climbed upon it once more. 

A column of troops was pouring from a 
side street into the temple square and 
pressing on toward the Forbidden City. 
They were not in gray; they were in khaki, 
with broad-brimmed hats and a roll of 
yellow blankets behind their shoulders. On 
their biscuit-shaped khaki-colored can- 
teens she could just make out the letters 
U.S.A. She stood on her tiptoes so that 
her face showed clear in the window. 
Clinging with one hand to the window sill 
she waved with the other. 

“Americans! Americans!’’ she called 
at the top of her voice again and again. 
And then: ‘Help! Help!” 

There were nine hundred men left in 
that regiment. Just one of the nine hun- 
dred saw that waving arm and caught a 
glimpse of a white face below it. Not a 
syllable of what she said reached his ears 
above the tramp of feet, the creaking of 
arms and equipment, and the desultory 
rifle fire. But Acting-Captain James Lee 
darted from the left flank of a line of men 
marching in open order and ran toward the 
nearest entrance of the Peking temple. He 
had entered Peking numb with the pain 
of the first great loss he had ever known. 
He had marched along its streets in a sort 
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of bitter dream. Now, still in a dream, he 
was running toward the temple alone. He 
had said no word as he sprang away from 
the column, and no officer or man had hap- 
pened to see him go. 

Plunging into an entrance he ran down a 
passageway filled with faint, strange odors. 
When he came to a huge dim cavern of a 
room in which vague figures moved he 
halted suddenly. 

“Who called in here?” 

“T called,” cried a voice—a girl’s voice 
from somewhere in the darkness. ‘‘Those 
men are looting the temple.” 

Jimmy peered in the direction of the 
voice, but could see nothing. With nar- 
rowed lids he advanced cautiously. At last 
his eyes grew accustomed to the gloom. 
The vague figures revealed themselves as 
German soldiers busy at what looked like 
an altar which stood before a tremendous 
idol towering thirty feet or more from the 
floor. As the nature of the Germans’ ac- 
tivities became clear to him he walked over 
and confronted them. 

‘“What’s going on here, Heinie?”’ 

He addressed the man whose insignia 
showed him to be a corporal. The unter- 
officier was swathed in embroidered tapes- 
tries, his rifle with bayonet fixed was slung 
by a strap back of his shoulders. Both his 
arms were devoted to a load of gold vessels 
and jade ornaments. He regarded the 
American officer with round, unwinking 
eyes and made no reply. 

“Do you speak English?” snapped 
Jimmy. 

“Ya, I shpeak id.” 

“What are you doing in here?” 

The German nodded at the figure of the 
dead Boxer. 

“We shood dot shvine. Now ve tage dese 
drinkets.”’ 

“Nothing doing,” said Jimmy. 
7em back.” 

A dull amazement claimed the heavy 
features of the corporal. 

“Vor vy?” he asked at last. 

“Never mind why. Put down that 
plunder.”’ 

The rest of the squad had now gathered 
about them. The altar was stripped bare. 

“Nein,” said the corporal positively. 
“De Cherman Army vill burn und lood und 
shlay in China. Der order vos gifen py der 
Kaiser himselluf.”’ 

“Huh,” said Jimmy. “So I’ve heard. 
Well, the Kaiser’s a long way from here. 
Put those things where you got them.” 

A deep flush appeared on the Teutonic 
face of the corporal. He said something to 
his men, who turned angry eyes on the 
American officer. 

“You are nod my officier; I vill nod 
obey.” 

His squad, like the corporal, had slung 
their rifles and loaded themselves with 
plunder. One only, Jimmy noticed, stand- 
ing guard over a tall old Chinaman in a 
long robe and queet headdress, had his 
weapon in his hands. 

As Jimmy’s service revolver came out 
of its holster the sweep of its muzzle care- 
fully included this guard. 

‘Put ’em back quick,” he said. 

There followed a slow and sullen piling 
of treasures and tapestries upon the altar 
of Gautama Buddha. When all was re- 
stored there came another crisp order: 

“Assemble your men, corporal.” 

The order was obeyed. 

“March ’em out of here.” 

“Vorwarts!”’? There was a rhythmic 
shuffle of reluctant feet. 

“Halt your squad,” said Jimmy. 

The shuffle ceased promptly at the cor- 
poral’s command. Perhaps the American 
officier would spare at least one of the 
golden trinkets in appreciation of the fact 
that the discovery of the so rich altar had 
been theirs. 

“Take that dead Chink out of here.’ 

To the muttering of German oaths the 
body of the Boxer, its long queue trailing 
along the floor, was half carried, half 
dragged from the temple. Before departing 
from the spot where it was finally flung the 
corporal kicked it heavily twice. Mentally 
he was applying his boot to the person of 
a never-to-be-sufficiently-damned_officier 
of the United States. 

And now, thought Jimmy, holstering his 
gun, who had called, and what was she 
doing in a place like this? Before he could 
attempt to find out, the old Chinaman in 
the long robe and strange headdress moved 
forward and spoke. 

“Young and honorable soldier, you have 
saved the altar of the Lord Buddha. In 
his name I thank you.” 


“Put 
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Jimmy stared. Rarely had he heard more 
perfect English. Never had he heard such 
a voice. And the face! Was there ever such 
tranquillity in a face before? Once while 
hunting he had been lost in a Louisiana 
canebrake. Unutterably weary and forlorn 
he had stumbled upon a cypress-girdled 
bayou lying like a fairy mirror in the magic 
light of the high untroubled moon. It was 
only a stretch of stagnant water. He had 
known that. Yet its calm radiance that 
night had slowly filled him until at last he 
had lifted moist eyes to the everlasting 
stars, then settled down purged of the 
egoism of discontent to wait for morning. 
He had something of the same feeling now 
in the presence of this Chinaman. He felt 
inexpressibly young and callow. It showed 
in his nonchalant, almost flippant acknowl- 
edgment of the thanks he had received. 

“Don’t mention it.” Abashed as he 
heard the tone in which the words had 
been uttered, he floundered into worse. 
“You know’’—he nodded toward the al- 
tar—“I believe I’d hide those things for 
a while if I were you. You see 

He stopped suddenly. What an ass he 
was making of himself! 

But the serene recipient of his advice 
bowed courteously. 

“You are wise as well as brave. I go to 
see that it is done.” 

Chang moved across the great room to a 
pillar on which a bronze gong was hanging. 
This he struck twice. Almost instantly a 
group of priests appeared in a doorway be- 
hind the altar. At the lama’s direction they 
gathered up the ornaments and tapestries 
and followed him from The Room of Ce- 
lestial Bliss. 

But Jimmy gave the proceedings only a 
glance. He was peering at the figure of a 
girl standing on a marble bench just below 
the window in which he had seen a blurred 
white face and a waving arm. 

“You called just now?” he ventured. 

“Yes, lieutenant.” 

“What are you doing here at a time like 
this?”’ Jimmy was peering, peering. 

She stepped down from the bench and 
advanced toward him. 

“T have been cut off from the American 
Legation by Boxers. I ran in here. I am 
expecting hi 

She never finished her explanation. 
Jimmy, for the last time in his life, was still 
peering as she came to him. 

“Who are you?” 

She halted abruptly and regarded him 
with startled eyes. 

“My name is Elizabeth Darrow. Why do 
you ask in such a way?” 

He continued to stare at her, to drink in 
every smallest detail of her with his eyes— 
her straight slight figure with its suggestion 
of boyishness, the creamy look of her throat 
and face, the peculiar swirl of her dark hair 
as it curved low across her temples and 
rippled just above the lobes of her ears. 
And then her eyes—her wistful gray eyes— 
that seemed to ask a perpetual question. 

By now she was more than confused—she 
was growing angry. 

“Why do you stare at me like that?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Know what?” 

“You don’t know,” breathed Jimmy. 
“‘T’ve always thought you would.” 

“‘ Always thought I would?”’ she repeated 
in bewilderment. ‘What are you talking 
about?” 

Jimmy advanced a step and leaned 
toward her. 

“Don’t you know me?” 

She looked at him intently. 

“T’m afraid I don’t,” she said hesitat- 
ingly—‘“‘that is, I don’t remember meeting 
you. I don’t know your name.” 

“My name is James Lee,” said Jimmy 
slowly. “I’m a poverty-stricken second 
lieutenant; twenty-two years old—all that 
doesn’t matter. I never heard your name 
till now. I don’t know who your people 
are or where you came from, but I know 
this—I’ve looked for you all my life. I’ve 
loved you ever since I was old enough to 
think about such things.” 

She shrank back, the ivory of her face be- 
coming afaintrose. Atfirstshe had thought 
him peculiar, then his insistence and what 
was possibly a stirring of a long-buried 
memory as she studied his face, had half 
persuaded her that she had met him before— 
perhaps in childhood. But she never forgot 
faces—and what he had just said settled it. 
She knew him now for exactly what he was. 

“The lama of this temple,” she said, 
“‘who just thanked you for what you did, 
is Chang Foo Low, the great prophet of 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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(Continued from Page 73) 
China. He is a very wise and wonderful 
old man, but he seems to have been mis- 
taken about you.” 

“Mistaken?” 

“‘He called you an honorable soldier.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked Jimmy. 

“‘T suppose there are girls,’’ she explained, 
“‘who accept advances from strange men. 
You must have known a good many. But 
I’m not one of them, lieutenant.” Her 
humiliation drove her to add recklessly, 
“Thank you for coming when I called. I 
won’t keep you any longer.” 

“You want me to go?” 

The rifle fire and shouts and groans out- 
side had ceased. She looked hurriedly for 
the lama. He had not yet returned. She 
heard the reassuring sound of regimental 
bagpipes somewhere in the distance, but in 
this ancient gloomy chamber over which 
the terrifying aloofness of the great Buddha 
seemed to hang like a pall it took all her 
pride to say, ‘“‘ We’re safe now—I think.” 

There had been in Jimmy’s face some- 
thing bitter, reckless, hard, when he had 
first appeared in The Room of Celestial 
Bliss. It had remained as he dealt with the 
looters. It had been lessened by astonish- 
ment as he had confronted her. Now it left 
him altogether. He smiled, and Jimmy had 
a warm and friendly smile. 

“Let’s put it in the form of a resolution,”’ 
he said. ‘Resolved: That James Lee, hav- 
ing found in an old temple in China the girl 
of all the world, shall now walk out and 
leave her. All those in favor say aye. Con- 
trary, no. No! The noes have it.” He 
pointed to the broad lower step of the 
altar. ‘‘Won’t you sit down?” 

She did not return the smile. She did not, 
although she was almost exhausted, resort 
to the inviting altar step. Her voice, how- 
ever, was no longer scornful as she ad- 
dressed him: 

“You persist in taking me for a silly, 
flirtatious girl. Well, I’m not that. But if I 
were, do you think I could be interested in 
a flirtation just now? In the last hour I’ve 
run for my life and nearly lost it. I’ve seen 
human beings die horribly by the bayonet. 
I’ve seen them shot—one fell almost at my 
feet.”’ She glanced involuntarily at the 
dark pool by the entrance, shuddered with 
sudden horror and began to weep. “Oh, 
I’m frightened. They haven’t sent for me. 
I must get back to the legation. I must.” 

Jimmy with an effort kept his arms stiffly 
at his sides and mentally cursed himself. 

“You poor little thing,’’ he said huskily. 
“T was a fool. I thought—well, never mind 
what I thought—I’ll tell you about it later. 
I'll take you straight to the legation. Now 
don’t cry any more. It’s all right. Please 
don’t cry any more.” 

“Thank you. I'll try not to.”” And now 
she did smile. ‘‘I—I haven’t a handker- 
chief.” 

“‘Here’s one.”’ Jimmy’s hand started for 
a pocket, then returned to his side. ‘‘I’m 
sorry,” he said shortly; ‘‘I haven’t either.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter; they can just drip. 
Shall we start?”’ 

“Tf it’s safe,’’ said Jimmy. “Wait till I 
look.”” He turned and went to the western 
entrance. “‘Just how do you get to the 
legation?”’ he called. 

She followed him to the entrance. 

“Let me think,” she said, looking over 
his shoulder. “Five blocks down the 
street you are looking—four to the right.” 

Jimmy took his binoculars from his case 
and leveled them. 

“Clear allthe way,’ hetoldher. ‘‘There’s 
an English company in the square by that 
pagoda thing, Scotch, rather—they’ve got 
on kilts.” He swung the glasses south. 
“Japs down this way.” The glasses moved 
a full half circle. ‘‘French over there. It 
looks all right. Hold on.” The glasses 
steadied on a line straight ahead. ‘“‘Not a 
chance. They’re sniping from the roofs— 
one—two—three—four—five blocks down. 
There go some of our crowd into a building 
below. They'll enfilade them from the roof. 
That’ll make ’em sick.’”’ He lowered the 
glasses and turned to her. “You can’t go 
yet.” 

“But I must get back,” she insisted. 
“The colonel will be frantic.” 

“What colonel?” 

“Colonel Bradley.” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve heard about him. They 
call him the chicken hawk in the Army. 
Don’t worry about that bird. One woman 
more or less won’t bother the colonel.’ 

She had been looking anxiously down the 
street toward the sniping he had discovered. 
She turned quickly and faced him. 

“What do you mean?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know,” Jimmy evaded. 
“‘He’s a bachelor, isn’t he? Old bachelors 
haven’t much use for women as a rule. 
Now suppose you come on back in here and 
sit down. You're all played out. They’ll 
fix those snipers in ten minutes and then 
we'll start.’ 

“Tam tired,’ she admitted. ‘I’m just 
beginning to feel it. I think I will go and 
sit down.” As they retraced their steps 
into the temple she suddenly staggered. 
“Oh, I am tired. My knees are giving 
way.” 

Jimmy threw an arm about her shoul- 
ders and got a supporting hand under her 
elbow. 

“Come on,” he said. ‘‘ We'll make it all 
right. It isn’t because you're tired,” he 
explained as they returned slowly to the 
altar steps. ‘‘It’s just the reaction after 
excitement. I’ve seen fellows get it when 
they come out of action. There you are!” 
he exclaimed when she was seated at last. 
“You'll be all right in a minute.” 

She rested quietly on the altar steps, 
wondering about him. She liked him 
now—tremendously. Why had he said 
such impossible things at first? He was 
gazing curiously at the big idol towering 
above them. His chin was lifted and the 
straight line of his jaw was clear-cut against 
a background of purple shadows. She sud- 
denly stiffened where she sat. Somewhere 
she had known someone who lifted his 
head just that way. She made an effort to 
remember who this someone might have 
been. It was useless. He looked down as 
he became conscious of her intent gaze, and 
smiled. 

“Feeling better?” ‘¢ 

She nodded. What fine eyes he had, and 
what a kind smile! How comforting and 
friendly and nice he seemed. An explana- 
tion of his earlier wildness came to her. 
Her legs had given way unexpectedly a 
moment ago. Perhaps his mind had been 
affected in the same way in the excitement 
of fighting. If so, she had misjudged him 
frightfully. She decided to wipe out the 
memory of her haughty dismissal. 

“You are a rapid young man,” she 
smiled. “You burst upon a girl you’ve 
never seen before and say: ‘How do you 
do? I love you.’ And five minutes later 
you—lead her to the altar.” 

He did not return her smile. 

“No,” he contradicted gravely, “I didn’t 
say it to a girl I’d never seen before. 
wonderful thing has happened. I stopped 
telling you because you misunderstood. 
But I can’t joke about it. When you under- 
stand you won’t joke about it either.” 

Good heavens! There he went again. 
He had seemed so normal a moment before. 

“Yes, I know,” she said quickly. “I 
don’t remember seeing you before, but 
we'll talk it over—sometime. Perhaps 
they’ve stopped firing. Won’t you look, 
please?’”’ 

“But you have seen me.” He said it 
with such quiet assurance that she wavered. 

“Well, I’ve certainly forgotten if I have. 
When do you think I’ve seen you?” 

He seated himself on the step beside her. 

“You said a while ago that even if you 
were the flirty kind—God knows I never 
thought you were—you couldn’t do that 
sort of thing after seeing men die.” 

She nodded. 

“Then you wanted a handkerchief. I 
told you I didn’t have one. I did have one. 
Here it is.’””, He produced something from 
the breast pocket of his tunic and spread 
it out before her. 

“Why!” she gasped. “It’s soaked with 
blood. Are you hurt?” ‘ 

“No,” he said. “That’s the blood of 
Bobby Prescott—my pal. We were room- 
mates at the Point. He was shot through 
the lungs at the wall this morning. He 
died in my arms.” 

“Oh, oh!”’ She touched his sleeve in a 
sudden gesture of pity. “I’m so sorry.” 

He stared at the handkerchief spread 
across his hands. 

“He went the best way a fellow can go, I 
guess; but do you think I want to flirt?” 

“No,” she said; “‘I think I made a mis- 
take, but—well, of course, I don’t under- 
stand.” 

He folded the handkerchief and replaced 
it in his pocket. “I don’t understand, my- 
self,” he confessed. “But I’m going to tell 
you about it. Bobby’s dead—good old 
Bobby. I’m going to send this handkerchief 
to his dad. I didn’t give a damn this morn- 
ing whether they got me or not, but now 
I’m glad I’m alive. I never was so glad to 
be alive in my life. I’ll tell you why.” 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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Why Pay So Many Plumbing Repair Bills? 


A plumbing life-extension service —that’s what Brass 
pipe is. 

A man is only as strong as his arteries— plumbing is 
only as good as its pipe. 

Iron or steel plumbing pipe is much the shorter lived— 
because it quickly succumbs to rust. That’s why the aver- 
age home-owner pays so many plumbing repair bills, and 
has to put up with the “red” water, clogged-pipe nuisance. 

LENGTHEN THE USEFUL LIFE OF THE 


WHOLE HOUSE BY USING BRASS PIPE 
WHERE INDICATED IN THE PICTURE. 


Brass pipe will successfully, permanently resist rust, 
and thus prevent incessant plumbing repair bills, save 
you the annoyance of a rusty, reduced flow of water, 
leaky pipes, and water-damaged decorations. 

Brass pipe takes the worry out of plumbing. 


Brass is cheaper because 
you pay for it only ONCE 


COPPER axv BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 
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The Low Cost of Brass 


PIPE is the smallest expense in 
plumbing—less than 10% in the 
total cost of the installation. Yet 
the pipe absolutely fixes the useful 
life of the system. 


BRAss for hot and cold water pipes 
in your house adds only about % of 
1 per cent to the cost of the house. 
Through this small additional in- 
vestment you add years to the life 
of the plumbing — and to the useful 
life of the house. 


For Home Builders— FREE 


COPPER AND BRASS RESEARCH ASS9’N, 
Building Service Dept., 
25 Broadway, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge my copy of your 
; book, “How to Build a Better Home.” 
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PLUS CLOTHES 



















Clothes of the better kind 
at moderate prices 


Styleplus are all-wool clothes guaranteed to 
wear. 

They are made by a unique system—big 
volume concentrated on a few grades—low 
manufacturing cost—your dollar nets you 100% 
in return. | 

Have you lately tried to match Styleplus 
quality at equal price? Try it. 

Remember that you must get high grade 
all-wool cloth; models fashioned by one of the 
leading designers; expert tailoring—including 
handwork; an understructure carefully built 
and moulded into correct shape; excellent lin- 
ings; quality that begins with style and guar- 
antees wear. 

That’s the Styleplus achievement—clothes 
of the better kind at moderate prices. 

Try on a Styleplus coat at your local dealer’s. 


Copyright 1922 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 


Styleplus Clothes offer you Tweeds, 
Tartan Checks, Herringbones, Over- 
plaids, Diamond Weaves—in all the Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
newest patterns as well as the plainer a 


fabrics which are always in style, such Baltimore, Md, 
as blue serges, unfinished and finished 
worsteds of remarkable quality. 
There are special Styleplus models 
for young men—others for the older 
conservative men—and special models 
for tall, short and stout men. 


Look for the big name in clothes 





Styleplus 


Clothes 


Trade Mark Reg. 


Creek 


Trade Mark 
Registered 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

She became aware that he was as sane as 
she, and that he was in deadly earnest. 
But her tremendous curiosity as to what he 
was about to say. was conquered by the 
knowledge that she had no right to let him 
say it. 

“No, no; you mustn’t!”’ She made an 
effort to rise from the step. 

A firm hand fell on her arm and kept her 
where she was. 

“But I must. It’s the strangest thing 
that ever happened. It will be hard to 
make you believe. It begins with a dream.” 

“A dream!’’ She repeated the fascinat- 
ing word, hesitated, and was lost. “If it’s 
just a dream I’ll listen.’”’ 

“T had this dream when I was a little 
shaver,’ he began abruptly. ‘Seven years 
old, I think I was. My grandfather had 
died suddenly and I was taken to his house 
on the day of the funeral. His death meant 
nothing to me. I was too young. But my 
mother took me in to see him lying in his 
coffin, and that impressed me and fright- 
ened me tremendously. I didn’t want to 
stay alone in my room that night, and my 
old black nurse sat beside me until I went 
to sleep. The next thing I knew someone 
was calling my name. I opened my eyes 
and saw—well, I saw my grandfather 
standing at the foot of the bed.” He 
paused for an instant. 

“Poor little tad!’’ she exclaimed. ‘They 
shouldn’t let children see dead people. 
Were you terribly frightened?”’ 

“Not in the least. I sat up and looked at 
him. He didn’t look as he had in his coffin. 
He didn’t look as he had when he was 
alive, for that matter. He looked younger, 
less careworn, and there was a sort of 
vapor, a sort of pale green light around him 
or coming from him, I couldn’t tell which. 
“Why, grandpa,’ I said, ‘I thought you 
were dead.’ ‘No, James,’ he said, ‘I’ve 
just begun to live.’” 

She had been listening to him intently, 
eyes wide, lips parted. Now she broke in 
softly: ‘‘What a wonderful dream!” 

“Yes,” he said, “it was a wonderful— 
dream.” 

She caught up the implication of his 
pause before the last word. 

“You think it was more than a dream?”’ 

He postponed discussion with ‘‘ Wait!’ 
and went on: “‘Suddenly my grandfather 
stepped from behind the foot of the bed 
and I saw a little girl with her hand in his. 
‘I’ve found her, James,’ he said. ‘You 
must find her too. Look at her well.’ I 
stared at the little girl. She stared at me.” 

“What did she look like?” 

He took his eyes from her face and re- 
garded a marble square of the temple floor 
meditatively. : 

“Well, she seemed very pretty to me. 
By far the nicest little girl I had ever seen. 
She had a droop at the corners of her 
mouth and big, gray, wistful eyes. Her 
hair was dark and brushed straight back. 
On the left side of her neck was a long white 
scar.” 

Her lips were still half parted. They 
shut suddenly. The pupils of her eyes con- 
tracted until they seemed like the heads of 
two black pins sunk in gray-green agate. 

“What did you say?” 

“T said a long white scar,’’ he repeated 
slowly. 

Her hand went to the high white linen 
stock which concealed her throat. 

“But it doesn’t show,” she said auto- 
matically. é 

“No,” he agreed. “That collar hides it. 
You wear high things to hide it now, don’t 

ou ” 


“Someone told you.” 

“No one told me; how could they?” 

“T don’t know, but ” She again at- 
tempted to get to her feet. 

“Please.”” Once more his hand fell on 
her arm. 

“But it’s all so—so absurd.” 

Bobs it tae 
“Of course; and you know I must get 
back.” 

“T know. I'll take you when it’s safe. 
You might as well hear it all now. There 
isn’t much more.’ at, Wee 

“Well, if there isn’t much more.” She 
remained where she was, but her attitude 
had changed. All restfulness had left her. 
She suggested a bird about to take wing. 

Jimmy hurried on: 

“My grandfather and the little girl grew 
dimmer then and disappeared. found 
myself sitting up in bed staring into the 
dark, with my heart pounding like mad. I 
remembered the dream for several years. I 
kept looking for the little girl. But I never 
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found her, and when I went away to school 
the dream faded out of my mind. I didn’t 
forget it altogether, but I was busy with 
studies and games and things. I had no use 
for girls, I remember. They dawned on me 
when I was seventeen. It was at a party. 
They played post office. Have you ever 
hes post office?” 
“ee fe) ” 


“Do you know how it’s played?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Well, I was called out by a girl to get 
a letter.”’ 

Her interruption was entirely feminine: 
“Was she pretty?” 

“A peach. She was a blonde, pink and 
white, with sort of purple eyes.” 

“Oh,” said the ivory-tinted brunette 
who listened. 

“I nearly died of fright when they 
closed the door and left me alone with her. 
I was wishing I’d never come to the party. 
Then she put her arms around me to give 
me the—letter, and ye 

“A letter is a kiss?” 

“One letter—one kiss. I guess she 
thought she was the postman. All of a 
sudden I wasn’t embarrassed any more. I 
started in to deliver a little mail myself. 
I went crazy—sort of. I walked home that 
night on air. I could still feel her arms 





_ about me and her lips against mine! I was 


terribly in love.” 

He heard something like a sniff. 

“In love—you were nothing but a boy!” 

“No,” he contradicted. “I became a 
man with my first kiss. But here’s some- 
thing I’ve never told anyone else—I’ve 
never kissed a woman since—except my 
mother. Do you believe that?” 

She evaded the question with another: 

“Why haven’t you?” 

“Because that very night I went to 
sleep thinking wild thoughts about Mabel— 
that was the girl’s name—and then I 
dreamed about her. I seemed to be a 

“You dream a great deal, don’t you?” 

“Why—yes,” he admitted, puzzled by 
her interruption. ‘Well, in this dream 
I seemed to be in a woods looking for her 
among trees. Suddenly I saw a garden 
filled with wonderful flowers, peculiar flow- 
ers that were warm, like people. Among 
the flowers were hundreds and hundreds of 
little naked babies that laughed and held 
out their arms to me. In the center of the 
garden was a fountain. In the fountain 
was Mabel. She was’’—he shifted his 
glance to a point straight before him— 
“bathing. She—well, she held out her arms 
to me too. I started toward her, running. 
As I came to the gates of the garden some- 
one barred my way. It was another girl 
and I tried to get past her, and then I rec- 
ognized her. It was the little girl with the 
scar my grandfather brought to me. She 
was older, but I knew her at once.” 

His eyes returned to her face. He found 
her lips again slightly parted. Her breast 
rose and fell at her more hurried breathing. 
Once more the rose tint was warming the 
ivory of her face. 

““What—what did she look like?” 

“Well, she wasn’t as pretty as she had 
been before,” he confessed, “‘but the min- 
ute I saw her I forgot about Mabel and my 
heart began to beat like fury. I tried to 
put my arms around her but she avoided 
me. I said, ‘Yes, yes, I must.’ She said, 
‘Not now—you must find me.’ Then she 
faded away, and so did the garden and 
Mabel. I was wide awake sitting up in bed 
just as before. But I’ll swear I heard a 
voice say, ‘Find me.’”’ 

His last sentence had been spoken with 
slow impressiveness, but she for some rea- 
son flew back to his first words and darted 
upon them. “You say she wasn’t as pretty 
as before?” 

“Not that time,” he said. ‘You see she 
was pale and thin. She looked as if she’d 
been crying a lot. Her hair was all frowzy 
and she was dressed queerly.”’ 

She had relaxed somewhat as he had 
talked. Now she became rigid again. Once 
more the pupils of her eyes swiftly con- 
tracted. ; 

“Queerly? What do you mean?” 

“She had on a dark!blue dress—sort of 
like a uniform,” he explained. ‘Her legs 
were bare and she wore sandals.” 

“Sandals!” It-was-a whisper. ‘‘San- 
dals!”’ It was a scream. And now she was 
on her feet. 

“Yes,” said Jimmy, “sandals.’’ He got 
up unhurriedly from the step and faced her. 
“You seemed about fifteen then. How old 
were you?” 

Her dry lips moved. ‘‘Fourteen—in 
Hawaii. What does it mean?” 
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“This,” said Jimmy, advancing a step. 

She shrank away. 

“No, no, you mustn’t!”’ 

His hands dropped to his sides and 
clenched. 

“Don’t say that,” he said harshly. “You 
haven’t heard it all yet. Do you know that 
all my life you have kept me from every 
other girl? If I looked at one admiringly 
when I was awake, if I so much as touched 
her hand, that night you came to me and 
reproached me.” 

“T didn’t. I didn’t,” she cried, wringing 
et hands. ‘It must have been someone 
else.”’ 

“Someone else?”’ Overmastering scorn 
was in the repetition of her words. ‘I’ve 
looked for you for fifteen years. First, in 
my grandfather’s garden and house and 
attic; then, later, at dances, on the streets, 
in theaters, street cars, everywhere I went. 
When you waved from the window I was 
thinking about Bobby. Something made 
me look your way. Something made me 
forget Bobby and everything, and run in 
here. I’ll have a fine time explaining that I 
didn’t dog it in the face of the enemy to 
look for a girl. That’s what I did, as a mat- 
ter of fact, but I couldn’t have helped it to 
save my life. All the time I was telling the 
Heinies where to head in I was wondering 
about you. Then I saw you standing on 
the bench and you walked over to me and— 
oh, no one can ever know what it was like. 
I knew you instantly. I knew every line of 
your face. I could describe the dress you 
wore each time you came to me except the 
nightgowns—they were just—well, night- 
gowns.” 

“N-nightgowns?”’ she stammered. 

“Yes,” he told her grimly. “‘You’ve 
often come in a nightgown. They’ve been 
cut low lately,’ he added. ‘““You have a 
mole on your back between your shoulder 
blades shaped like a three-leaf clover.” 

He had grown white with emotion. The 
lines in his face had deepened. He sug- 
gested for a moment what he would look 
like many years later. And she, staring at 
him, gasped as though struck by a bullet. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried. ‘Am I awake? I 
can’t be! I can’t be!” 

“T wondered, too, when I recognized 
you, but you’re awake. Oh, you’re awake, 
my dear.”’ 

She pressed her fingers to her temples, 
still staring at him. 

“Then I’m insane.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“‘Because—because’’—a_ sort of terror 
was in her voice—“I’m sure I’ve known 
you before.” 

“Of course,” he said impatiently; “I’ve 
told you.” 

“T don’t mean that,” she whispered. ‘“‘I 
mean long, long ago—ages ago.” 

He sprang toward her with a half ery and 
seized both her hands. 

“Girl, girl, I didn’t tell you that; but I 
knew it from the very first. I knew it when 
my grandfather brought you to me in my 
dream.” 

“Tt came to me just now,” she told him, 
still in a whisper. “It was when you 
turned so white and looked so much older.”’ 

“When was it we knew each other?” he 
demanded with an imploring tug at her 
hands. ‘I can’t remember; perhaps you 
can. Think!” 

Her brows contracted in a mental effort 
while he waited, scarcely breathing. She 
shook her head at last. 

“T don’t know. It won’t come back. It 
was—so—long—ago.”’ 

“Never mind,” he said. “It doesn’t 
matter. Nothing matters now but—this.” 

He drew her to him unresisting, dis- 
embodied. It seemed to her that her naked 
soul was joining his somewhere in infinite 
space. His lips on hers reclothed her spirit 
in singing flesh. The Room of Celestial 
Bliss for a timeless moment was adequately 
named. 

And then the world—a hideous world— 
beat at the doors of her mind. She strug- 
gled to free herself. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” 

“Darling girl, what’s the matter?” 

Clear of his arms she was altogether 
panic-stricken.' “Oh, what have I done? 
I should have told you.” ‘ 

“Told me what, sweetheart?”’ 

There was a sudden clatter in the west- 
ern entrance as it filled with a squad of 
marines. At their head was an officer— 
an old officer. 


“Betty!” he cried;’ and rushed upon 


’ them, repeating, ‘Betty! Betty!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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BecauseTheyie Sealed 
With Oil 


HERE'S a fact— 
No-Leak-O 
Piston Rings won't leak. 
Their ‘‘oilSEALing”’ 
groove—a specially cut 
groove, found only in 
No-Leak-O Piston Rings, 
“packs” an impassable 
film of oil between piston 
and cylinder walls and 
seals the combustion 
chamber tight. 


Results: More miles per gal- 
lon and no power-killing car- 
bon choking your motor. 








For your pocket-book’s sake, get 
NO-LEAK-O PISTON RINGS. 


NO-LEAK-O 
Piston Ring Company 
Maryland 


Seven years of continued success 


Baltimore, 





This Sign marks a Live Garage or Supply 
Store. Look for it. Write for Free Book— 
ThePiston Ring Problemand Its Solution. 


1, fey 8 27.4 Ge 


PISTON RINGS 
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Revolutionizin 
invention~the 
SUPERFEX Burner 
that cooks as tast as 
gas and 1s absolutely 
reliable. 









Pictured above is the new double-walled, 
double-draft, rapid cooking Giant SUPERFEX 
Burner found only on the latest model 
New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 


At the right is shown the 4-burner model 
(No. 304 with New Perfection Oven) of 
this new speedy oil stove equipped with 
ONE Giant SUPERFEX Burner and three 
Standard SUPERFEX Burners having the 
same double-walled, double-draft construc- 
tion as the Giant. 


Other models are—the 3-burner, No. 303; 
and the 2-burner, No. 302. Each model of 
the new 300 Series has one Giant SUPERFEX 
Burner. 





W PERFECTION 


Canadian inquiries regarding these new ranges should 
be addressed to The Perfection Stove Company, i) 
Limited, Sarnia, Ontario, manufacturers in Canada’ of 
the famous Blue Chimney New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. Wi 
j ’ i 
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at fast / 


fae Kind of Ranae 
Youve Always Wanled 


ppeHE world’s largest makers of oil stoves and 
ranges have crowned their achievements 
with the production of an oil stove that cooks 
as fast as gas and is absolutely reliable. 


Its speed and success are all in the New Superrex Burner 
which grills a minute steak, roasts a leg of mutton, bakes a 
chicken pie or preserves a kettle of fruit in proper time — fast 
or slow — for each, operation, be it an intense searing flame 
or a gentle simmering heat. 


Over four million housewives already appreciate the reliability, 
safety, economy and comfort of the New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stove. This new burner adds quickness and absolute heat 
control to the sturdy virtues of these New Perfection Models. 


To accommodate the Suprrrex Burners and the Giant Superrex, 
we have constructed a stove that for beauty, strength, 
smartness, convenience, completeness and all-around satisfaction 
sets a new standard. Now on exhibition for the first time — 
America over. Visit your dealer. 


These new (Series 300) models of the New 
Perfection Line, equipped with the revolu- 
tionizing SuperFEex Burners, are additional 
to the long established, regular New 
Perfection Line. The Series 30 New 
Perfection Models, famous and favored the 
world over, continue to be the most 
popular oil stoves made at their price. 


‘THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Also Makers of ALADDIN Utensils and PERFECTION Oil Heaters 
7635 PLatr AVENUE CLEVELAND, OuI0 






What you getin 
this new stove- 
See zt NOWat 
your dealers. 


1. Cooking speed of the giant gas 
burner—in the Giant Surerrex 
Burner. 

Cooking speed of the standard 
gas burner—in the standard size 
SuperFex Burner. 

2. Abundant heat that is absolute- 
ly clean and odorless. 

3. Greater economy and reliability 
of cooking with kerosene oil. 

4. Operating convenience and 
new time-saving features. 

5. Handsome, sturdy, long-lived 
stove with higher and bigger 
Aladdin Quality Porcelain 
Enameled Cooking Top, and 
new base shelf for utensils. 

6. The New Perfection quality— 
standard the world over. 

7. Two sizes of Superrex Burners 
—one Giant and three Standard 
SuPERFEX Burners. 

8. A new (more beautiful) Gray 

Enamel finish on all chimneys. 
























The Giant Superrex Burner is 7 inches in 
diameter, the largest oil cook stove burner 
and the most powerful ever marketed. 


Look for the name SUPERFEX on the 
Gray Burners. 







Oj Cook Sfoves € Ranges 
SUPERFEX Burners 
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Relief for aching feet 





Dr. Scholl’s Anterior Metatarsal Arch 
Supports correct callouses, tenderness 
or cramps caused by weakening of the 
arch across the ball of the foot 





Distorted toes (cause of bunions) are 
restored to normal action by the use of 


Dr. Scholl’s Toe-Flex. Price, 75¢ each 





Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer removes 
pressure from bunions, preserves the 
shape of the shoe and gradually re- 
duces the growth. Price, 75c each 





Dr. Scholl’s Walk-Strate Heel Pads 
prevent crooked and overrun heels by 
equalizing the body’s weight. Price, 
4oc pair 





Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads protect and 
relieve corns, callouses, bunions and 
blisters. Price, 35c a box. Sample free 
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FREE OFFER 


Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. 1005 : 


213 W. Schiller ’St., Chicago 


| 

| 

| 

| Please send me a sample of | 

| Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads and a 
copy of Dr. Scholl’s booklet, 

yy “The Feet and Their Care.’ 

| 

| 





Address. 
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| 
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| 
Name_ | 
| 
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tired bodies— 


this way 


Why, two or three hours after you 


arrive at office or store, do you feel your- . 
self “slowing up”? Why does an after- 


noon’s shoppingcompletely exhaust your 
strength? Are you “losing your grip” 
—slipping into the old age class pre- 
maturely ?. 


The probability is that you are suffering from 
a condition knownas “ weak foot.” The muscles 
and ligaments. which support the bones have 
begun to weaken—this condition causes tired, 
aching feet, bodily fatigue, rheumatic-like pains, 
weak ankles, and results in run-over heels, corns, 
callouses, tender soles, cramped toes, excessive 
perspiration and other discomforts. 


How to obtain relief 


Foot suffering of this kind is wholly needless. 
There is a way—Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer way— 
to obtain quick and lasting relief. 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer is a scientific foot arch 
cushion,which supports the arch gently and firmly 
and relieves the strain and pressure on the muscles 
and ligaments of the feet caused by standing or 
walking or inherent weakness. 


It assures positive and permanent relief. It is 
comfortably adjusted and worn inside the shoe. 


Where to obtain relief 


In thousands of shoe and department stores the 
country over are men—trained Practipedists— 
who have been carefully trained in Dr. Scholl’s 
methods and who will assist you in selecting the 
Dr. Scholl appliance which you require. 


Go to the store in your town which carries 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer for an examination of 
your stockinged feet. Seek out this service today 
—and have immediate relief and comfort and 
freedom from foot suffering. 


NOTE: If you cannot locate the Dr. Scholl store in your 
city, write us. We will send you the name of the nearest 
store and an interesting new booklet, ‘““The Feet and 
Their Care.’’ Address the Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. 
Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. Branch Office: 62 W. 14th St., 

* New York City. For Peneee: address the Scholl Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., 112 Adelaide St., E., Toronto. 


Dt Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
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By ROBERT QUILLEN 


Lessons | 


T IS seldom that. a boy has eacd fortune 
to learn three excellent lessons in, one 
day, and. when the three lessons are taught 


by. a person of questionable standing before. 


the law the circumstance is truly remark- 
able. 

While yet in my teens I walked one day 
along a country’ road}, light of heart and 
foot, having quit one job that had. become 
a bore-to search for another that would 
afford variety.. As the morning wore on I 
was overtaken by a cheerful, talkative ad- 
venturer who drove a sweet bay mare to a 
buggy. He asked my destination, and hav- 
ing learned that I was merely on my way, 
offered the hospitality of his buggy-and 
the instructive chatter of his whimsical self. 

As we drove on I learned that he was for 
the time being contriving to get his-bread 
by peddling maps. 

.“This,’’. said’ he, ‘‘I confess to. you in 
strictest confidence. When: you see me go 
into action you will observe that I_am-a 
person of considerable consequence, and not 
the lowly peddler I-now pretend.”’ 

We topped a hill and saw) in’ the valley 


great barns and entirely surrounded by 
fields of ripening wheat. 

“A land of ‘milk and honey,’ “ib my 
companion.) “It? is my.‘task to milk it. 
In order that you may fully appreciate the 


manship.-- Always know your ,customer’s 
name. At the last farmhouse I visited I in- 
quired the name of the fortunate individual 
who owns this one. I learned that he is 


‘below a nondescript farmhouse flanked by” 


their works. Men curse an h administration 
and ridicule an official,.but they have an 
abiding and wholesome respect for the 
vague something that is Government with 
a capital G.. They fear it and honor it, and 
when occasion requires they will fight for it. 
‘On the King’s business’ gains the right of 
way now as it did*when the cry was first 
heard. You may, in future years, see prom- 
ise of a profit in foolish undertakings, but I 
adjure you most. solemnly, don’t you ever 
monkey with. your: Uncle Samuel.”’ 

The third lesson had to do with ham and 
eggs. Noon approached. The peddler 
turned to me with his whimsical smile and 
asked’ concerning’ the state of my finances. 
I showed him a few coins. 

“Keep them,” said he: “Useless spend- 
ing is always foolish spending. This next 


_ house is owned by a widow, and we shall be 


her guests.. With her we shall fare sumptu- 


‘ously, and though she doesn’t realize it, yet 


she..has a hearty -welcome for us. There 
will be another lesson‘in this-for you.’ 

He drove up to. the house, introduced 
himself and me, and asked if it would be 
possible to get a bite toeat. I thought the 
widow’s face rather grim, and half expected 
to be turned away, but the peddler chatted 
merrily and began to pull the harness off 


- the mare as though entirely at his ease. 


“Don’t go to any trouble for us,” said 


-he; “just ham and’eggs and coffee, or any 


skill required in.the process, I ‘shall now 
give you your first lesson in the art of sales- 


Alexander Williams, has money in-the bank . 


and is proud of. his’ pure-bred Berkshires. 
When I call him by name he will feel flat- 
tered. When I lead the conversation to the 
subject of hogs and express regret that so 
few farmers seem to appreciate the good 


friend. And then I shall take the profit jus- 
tified by my superior acumen. . Meanwhile 
you will have opportunity to learn another 
lesson that may serve you well in future.” 
When Williams had been: duly. compli- 


mented by mention of his name and flat- _ 


‘qualities of the’Berkshire he will be my . 


tered by reference to his Berkshires the - 


map peddler became grave. 

“Mr. Williams,”’ said he, “‘I have been 
appointed to show a new government sur- 
vey of this territory.” 

Here was no reference to commonplace 
maps, no hint of peddling, but only words 
of dignity, suggesting great matters—gov- 
ernment, survey, appointment. 
gagement launched with so brave a show 
was developed adroitly until the business 


The en-. 


was accomplished. The peddler sold a - 


map, inquired the name of the man living 


in the next house on the road, and swung . 


back into the highway. 

“Tell me,’”’ I demanded, ‘“‘what lesson I 
learned there save the value of a smooth 
tongue.” 

“You learned,”’ he replied, “‘that all men 
respect the authority of government, and 
respect does not endure without a reason. 
I did not claim to be an appointee of the 
President or of any other official. I told 
Williams that I had been appointed to show 


a new government survey. Just: between ; 


us, I appointed myself, and the appoint- 
ment was confirmed by. me:without oppo- 
sition. This map is in fact the: product 
of surveys made by Federal authority.*So 
much for a New England conscience. The 
point is that mention of government gains 
me a hearing. 

“As you grow older and travel about 
you will observe that freedom of speech 
means license to scold officeholders and all 


¢ 


_ however. 


little thing. I’ll water the mare and rustle 
some oats, and then’ we’ll wash up.’ 

The dinner. was. not a-social success. I 
felt ill at ease, and.the widow refused to 
unbend. The peddler was undismayed, 
He talked of crops and of busi- 
ness conditions in the county seat. He 


-spoke of-his home-on North Street, and of 
~ the boy he had in school. 
- had-cleaned our. plates and pushed back 
~ our chairs he offered his hand to the widow 


And when we 


and said: ‘That was-a delightful lunch, 
and we enjoyed it hugely. I hope you will 
repay me by giving me the privilege of 
being your host when again you visit the 
county seat. My wife will be delighted to 
see you. We are old-fashioned folk, and 
cling to the belief that God sends the 
guest.” 

The widow was dazed, but game. She 
accepted his hand and’ ventured her first 
smile. ‘We were no longer nuisances, but 
guests, and she insisted that we should sit 
on her-front porch and smoke while digest- 
ing our dinners. ~ : 

Soon after we got on our way the peddler 


. gave me directions to reach the next town 


and pulled up to take a crossroad. We 
shook. hands and expressed a mutual liking. 
; “Son,” said he as he took up the reins, 
“don’t ever forget this last lesson. It is 
most important: of all: ‘Thereiare many, 
many people in the world, some good and 
some bad, and-all with axes'to grind. They 
will be interested in you only when they 
see promise of a profit for their purse or 
their vanity. But mark this: Each of 
them has great respect for good manners; 
each wishes to feel’ that his own manners 
are good; and few of them will permit you 
to outdo them‘in the matter of courtesy. 
Never dare aman to do a thing. Before he 
announces his intention of doing it, remark 
casually that you know he will, not because 
he is a gentleman and io-well-bred person 
would’ stoop to a thing so'unworthy. When 


'.you*get them.on edge to show their good 


manners you have them on the hip.” 

He was full’of-guile and. blarney, and, I 
have no doubt, came to some bad end; but 
I owe him for three well-taught lessons, and 
a fourth he was not conscious of teaching. 
The fourth is that the good have no monop- 
oly.of wisdom, and.there is profit in the 
serious speech of the humblest wayfarer. 
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THE INSIDE STORY OF THE A.E.F, 


(Continued from Page 11) 


our forces wholly and unreservedly under 
French tutelage. 

“7. I request that a copy of this letter 
be furnished the French Military Advisory 
Mission in the United States.” 

Not the least remarkable feature of the 
American effort was the suddenness with 
whichit became effective after weary months 
of delays. In April, 1918, the A. E. F. was 
still an insignificant factor in the fighting, 
its value potential. At the end of July the 
A. E. F. was furnishing the punch for the 
Allied blows. And from then on the mighty 
military machine we had built up in France 
gathered impetus; it drove ahead with 
resistless power. Once the American forces 
were concentrated as an American Army, 
employing American methods, the results 
surpassed all expectations. Pershing’s faith 
was justified; his tenacity of purpose, his 
stern patience under every form of pressure 
and aggravation and political maneuver, 
were rewarded. In my opinion there was 
no military leader in the war who upheld 
the dignity and interests of his country 
with braver devotion. 

He surely needed patience. Watching 
the slow growth of the A. E. F., our Allies 
and not a few American observers began 
to despair of American aid becoming effec- 
tive in time. There were such endless and 
maddening delays. The available shipping 
fell pitiably short of needs; we could not 
bring men fast enough, let alone supplies 
for them and equipment for divisions and 
ports and camps and railroads and lines of 
communication. The first ten months in 
France would have brought despair to 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred. 

Here is an instance of our shortages: 
The first time our troops went into the 
line I saw a trail of dead horses for miles 
and miles. These animals had not been 
killed by shells; they had simply dropped 
in the road from exhaustion and died there 
because they were worn out when we got 
them. Originally these horses had been 
bought by the French at exorbitant prices 
from American dealers; they had been 
used in the war until condemned; then had 
come our pressing need of animals, and we 
had been compelled to buy them back at 
stiff prices because lack of shipping pre- 
vented enough being obtainable from home. 

And we were clothing our soldiers partly 
in British uniforms. The doughboys did 
some of their most punishing hikes in 
English-made shoes, which may be all 
oo for that kind of feet, but never seemed 
to fit 

In fact, our purchasing department had 
able men combing every corner of Allied 
Europe for supplies of all kinds, and ani- 
mals. Back in the United States was 
plenty of everything we needed overseas, 
but we hadn’t the ships to send it. 
Whoever commands the ocean highways 
dominates the world. 


The Handicap of Humility 


Yet another factor hampered speedy 
development of our overseas forces as a 
fighting machine: it is undeniable that 
French and British tutelage slowed Amer- 
ican endeavors. Each of these armies had 
worked out through hard experience meth- 
ods of warfare adapted to their needs and 
to the habits and temperament of their sol- 
diers. They got admirable results with 
them, and it was very natural they should 
recommend their use and seek to impose 
them on us. But methods foreign to men’s 
temperament and ways of doing things— 
methods repugnant to their mental atti- 
tude—cannot be successfully imposed on 
workers in any line of effort. When a horse 
wants to run he will not do his best when 
you try to make him trot. 

Many of us approached the war alto- 
gether too humble in heart. That state- 
ment about Americans may stir the risi- 
bilities of our friends, who are loath to 
credit us with humility in any direction; 
nevertheless it is true. Both the people at 
home and the younger officers and men 
composing the first expeditionary units had 
acquired an almost reverential attitude 
toward our Allies. During three years of 
war we had read every morning and eve- 
ning in our newspapers of the achievements 
of the French and British; they were 
heroes to the average American, every 
man of them. They had passed through 
the fire and we had not; we felt toward 
them a great humility of spirit; so when it 
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came his turn to join those paladins in the 
fight the average citizen of the United 
States entertained misgivings, doubtful of 
his capacity to measure up to all he had 
heard of these soldiers; he went to France 
meekly deferential to the others’ knowledge 
and experience. 

It was in that spirit the first few hundred 
thousands of our expeditionary forces went 
at the work of training. I was there and 
saw it operating—saw, too, what the effect 
would be. For though humility may be an 
admirable quality from an ethical stand- 
point, and the Bible teaches it persistently, 
it’s a sad handicap when the rough stuff 
starts. Confidence is nearly half the game 
in war. One has only to reflect where an 
attitude of humility or deference would 
land him in a rough-and-tumble fist fight— 
provided it permitted him to stay in it— 
to realize the drag this virtue can become 
in war. 

Fortunately a short contact restored the 
Americans to a sense of proportion. They 
soon realized that here were men like them- 
selves, except only for their experience. 
And they speedily decided that experience 
had taught their associates lessons which 
hurt their effectiveness. Our troops got fed 
up with defensive tactics; but meanwhile 
precious months were consumed in over- 
zealous training in forms of warfare calcu- 
lated to prolong the struggle as a defensive 
war until A. D. 9000. And this too careful 
preparation in stuff he had grown to de- 
spise began to take the fine edge off the 
doughboy’s natural spirit of aggressiveness. 
“Let’s go!’ was his constant plea. And 
when at last the leash was taken off him 
and he could fight in American fashion he 
showed a superb dash and disregard of pun- 
ishment. He got results. 


Our Numerical Strength 


On January 1, 1918, there were 176,665 
American troops in France, and none in the 
line. One division had appeared on the 
front, but only for a short period of train- 
ing. A month later we held ten kilometers 
of front in a very quiet sector—and the 
Allied front extended from the Channel to 
the Swiss frontier! A puny, puny effort for 
a great nation which had been in the war 
since April 6, 1917, and had had three 
years’ menace of embroilment staring it in 
the face! 

However, I mention these early discour- 
agements simply to show the amazing speed 
with which our military machine moved 
once it was organized. Perhaps it was in- 
evitable that progress should be hardly 
perceptible in the early stages of building. 

At the end of January the French held 
520 kilometers of front, the British armies 
held 187, the Americans only ten. By June 
twentieth the Americans held 105 kilo- 
meters, against 579 for the French on that 
date, and 133 for the British—the front had 
become extended through the German 
offensives. We had then 800,000 men in 
France. 

The fighting grew very severe in Sep- 
tember and October; the decisive blows of 
the war were being struck. On October 
tenth the Americans held 162 kilometers of 
front, the French held 392, and the British 
133. When the armistice came the Amer- 
icans held 134 kilometers of front and had 
more than 2,000,000 men in France, being 
second to the French armies in numbers; 
the French held 348 kilometers of front, 
and the British 113. tee 

These immense American forces, with SHY, 
equipment and supplies to sustain them, ; 
had been transported across three thou- 
sand miles of submarine-infested seas; 
ports and towns and camps and railroads 
had been built in France for their handling 
and upkeep; and all in about fourteen 
months’ time. It is one of the colossal 
achievements of history. 

To get back to the fighting: For diffi- 
culties to be overcome, numbers of men 
engaged and importance of results, the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive easily takes rank 
as the greatest battle in American history. 

The front on which this series of opera- 
tions took place had remained practically 
unchanged since it became stabilized in 
September, 1914. There had been a few 
minor fluctuations during the enemy at- 
tacks on Verdun in 716 and the French 
counter-offensives the following year, but 
the only real result of these activities was 
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Nhat Governor Sproul 


of Pennsylvania says 
is endorsed by busy 
executives and active 
responsible men every- 
where~They have found 
in the New Improved 
Gillette the solution of 


‘THE FULCRUM SHOULDER 
THE MINOR FLEXURE 


THE CHANNELED: 
‘GUARD 





their shaving problem. 


Be sure to have 
your dealer show 
you the 

Fulcrum Shoulder 
Overhanging Cap 
Channeled Guard 
Micrometric Precision 
Automatic Adjustment 


Brented January 3% 920 
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Here’s Bill! 
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“Where's Bill 2” 


Man at ’Phone—Has Bill left yet? We're all 
here and there’s a big crowd at the first tee. Lord 
knows when we can get off now! 


—What’s that?—left an hour ago! (jamming re- 
ceiver on hook). Well, I’ll be—! 


* * * * 


Bill’s in for it when he arrives—that’s certain. But right 
now he’s wondering whether he ever wil] arrive. Just took the 
car out of the repair shop and here he’s stuck again, on the finest 
Saturday afternoon of the season. 


There’s a way to avoid many such predicaments as the one 
Bill is in—ask all the questions before you buy, instead of 
afterwards. 


One of the most important is “Who made the axles?” It may 
Save you from a “dubbed drive’’ sometime, when you’re specially 
anxious to get a good long one that doesn’t land you in the 
rough. 


Axles are not only more important, but more costly than other 
parts. When a car builder uses Timken you can be pretty sure 
he doesn’t spoil quality by Sparing expense in other parts either. 


So remember to ask that question: ‘“Who made the axles?” 





en ee 
THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sole Representatives in the British Isles: AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS CO., 3, Berners Street, London, W. 1. 
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Down on the Farm you 
need a Stillson 


STILLSON on a farm has nothing to do till 
tomorrow. Like the hired man’s, its job is 
never done—he has to do anything, anywhere, any 
time. When it hasn’t something to fix on the tractor 
or the windmill, and all its jobs around the house 
are done, then somebody ’ll be wanting it out in the 
barn right away to handle a greasy wheel with. 
You'd laugh if we told you some of the emer- 
gency uses for aWALWORTH Stillson that common- 
sense, hard-headed farmers have reported to us. 
Dan Stillson invented this wrench to start or stop 
anything that’s round, square or hexagonal, but he 
didn’t figure on its being used to open sardine 
cans and shake down the kitchen stove. 

Still, what a tool has been used for once it can 
always be used for again, and so long as nobody 
succeeds in making a better wrench than the gen- 
uine WALWORTH Stillson, we don’t much care how 
its reputation increases as a tool of all work. 

If you have one of these handy tools already, you’d 
better get an extra one for that hard-working hired 
man of yours. It doesn’t pay to lend a real Stillson. 

Be sure that the wrench you buy has the diamond 


on it. 
Ask your hardware dealer for a genuine Walworth 
Stillson Wrench (look for the trademark). Also 


write our nearest office for descriptive booklet. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co. Boston, Mass. & Kewanee, Ill. 


New York - Boston - Chicago & WALWORTH INTERNATIONAL CO, 
P ; 4 NEW YORK 
Philadelphia - Seattle - Portland FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE 





Valves, Fittings, Tools for Steam, Water, Gas, Oil and Air 


LWORTH 






If this diamond mark isn’t on your wrench, Walworth quality isn’t in it 
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the development of a remarkable defense 
system by the Germans. For a depth of 
twenty kilometers they had continuous 
defenses, and to help out this elaborate sys- 
tem there was a zone of devastation an 
attacking army would have to cross in any 
move against them. 

The job intrusted to the Americans was 
to break through the successive fortified 
zones, the Kriemhilde-Stellung, or Hinden- 
burg Line, on the front Brieulles-Romagne 
sous Montfaucon-Grandpre; having done 
that they were to press toward Méziéres 
and bring about the fall of the Hindenburg 
Line along the Aisne River in front of the 
French Fourth Army. This French army 
was to attack to the west of the Argonne 
Forest. 

It was a tremendous undertaking, the 
most difficult on the Western Front, but 
success would precipitate the crumpling of 
all the German armies in France and 
Belgium. This region was vital to the 
enemy; hence the convergence of successive 
defensive positions which rendered all that 
country he held a dense mass of fortified 
points; hence the steady flow of his divi- 
sions to this front from other sectors. 

The reasons for this desperate defense 
are plain enough. The German armies in 
Northern France depended upon two great 
railway systems, one passing through 
Liége and the other having as its vital sec- 
tion the line Carignan-Sedan-Méziéres, with 
lines coming from Luxemburg, Thionville 
and Metz. No other important railroads 
were available, and the Germans had to 
rely on the Carignan-Sedan-Méziéres line 
for the strategical movement of troops. 
If the enemy could not withdraw his forces 
through the narrow neck between Méziéres 
and the frontier of Holland before this line 
was cut his ruin would be absolute. 

A moderate penetration on this front 
meant much more than a deep one on any 
other. If the American Army could smash 
through for a gain of eighteen kilometers it 
would be equivalent to a penetration of 
sixty-five kilometers farther west; and as 
for the effect on the Germans, such an ad- 
vance would be infinitely more menacing. 
That the enemy realized his vulnerability 
here had been evidenced by his herculean 
efforts in 1916 .to improve his position 
through the reduction of Verdun, and by 
the tremendous labors he had put forth 
since then in building up defensive posi- 
tions. If he were driven back here the jig 
was up, and he knew it. 

The terrain also aided the Germans, as 
there were great natural barriers to an 
army’s advance. The heights east of the 
Meuse afforded the enemy. excellent artil- 
lery positions for oblique fire on the western 
bank, and his right flank was covered by 
batteries located in the almost impassable 
Argonne Forest. Midway between this for- 
est and the Meuse were the frowning 
heights of Montfaucon, which had been 
strongly fortified. Densely wooded fast- 
nesses and other naturally difficult places 
offered ideal positions for machine-gun 
nests. And the Germans certainly utilized 
them. 

So complete had been the success of the 
St.-Mihiel operation that on the second day 
of that attack reserve divisions and army 
artillery units were withdrawn and directed 
toward the Argonne Front. Things were 
speeding up everywhere. 


An Immense Traffic Problem 


“The movement of the immense number 
of troops and the amount of supplies in- 
volved in the Meuse-Argonne battle,’’ says 
General Pershing in his report, “‘over the 
few roads available, and confined entirely 
to the hours of darkness, was one of the 
most delicate and difficult problems of the 
war.” 

The congestion was terrific. How they 
ever evolved order out of the maelstrom 
of marching troops and trucks and wagons 
and artillery that choked those roads, all 
moving in the blackness of night, in rain 
and mud, is a marvel. But they got the 
tangles straightened out somehow; the 
artillery reached their positions, the in- 
fantry arrived at their jumping-off places 
and supplies came along for them. 

To meet the American attack the Ger- 
mans had ten divisions in line and the 
same number in reserve. All signs pointed 
to an expectation on their part that we 
would enlarge the St.-Mihiel operation 
into an advance on Metz, and successful 
ruses were carried out to encourage the 
enemy in this belief. 
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A violent artillery fire of preparation 
opened at 2:30 on the morning of Septem- 
ber twenty-sixth, and three hours later the 
infantry jumped off, accompanied by tanks. 
The nine divisions which led the attack 
were the Thirty-third, Eightieth, Fourth, 
Seventy-ninth, Thirty-seventh, Ninety- 
first, Thirty-fifth, Twenty-eighth and 
Seventy-seventh. There were six divisions 
in reserve, and the First Army had 2700 
guns, 189 small tanks and 821 airplanes. 
Americans manned 142 of these tanks and 
604 of the airplanes—in our previous ac- 
tions these arms had been largely manned 
by the French and British. 

The Americans encountered a critical 
problem at the very outset of this battle— 
the restoration of communications across 
No Man’s Land. Only four roads were 
available and during the bitter fighting 
earlier in the war the artillery fire had 
virtually destroyed them. ‘The soil was 
spongy; we lacked materials. But en- 
gineers are a hard breed to stump; they 
fixed up communications somehow and 
made possible the movement of troops, 
artillery and supplies. 

The fighting was fierce and dogged. On 
each side it seemed to be felt that the end 
was near, and each army put all it had 
into the effort, straining for a knock-out. 
So bitterly was every foot of ground con- 
tested that in many cases no quarter was 
asked or given. Men fought until they 
dropped, without thought of surrender. 


With No Thought of Quitting 


The ground over which the Americans 
advanced was exceptionally rugged and 
difficult—steep heights, dense woods, farm- 
lands intersected by ravines and streams, 
with fortified villages commanding all the 
approaches. It rained, and there were 
heavy fogs; they struggled through the 
thick mud and the blackness of night 
against terrific machine-gun fire and a 
crashing inferno of shells. They moved in 
waves up the slopes of plateaus whose 
ridges were a living flame of enemy fire, 
and stormed the positions. They charged 
machine-gun nests and bayoneted the gun- 
ners. With rifle fire and hand grenades 
and the cold steel they cleared the Ger- 
mans out of farm buildings and villages. 
And all the while the world rocked and 
quivered under the thunderous clamor of 
thousands of guns, red-hot from the furious 
speed. 

Sleep was something to be snatched 
when a man could get it. Men grew so 
utterly weary and sick at heart, from cold 
and hunger and lack of rest, that death 
held no terrors for them. They would 
ignore bursting shells to take a nap. Yet, 
aching, worn out, hungry, and desperate as 
they were, they fought their way forward 
and never dreamed of quitting. Human 
fortitude can rise to wondrous heights. 

‘Continuous fighting was maintained 
along our entire battle front, with especial 
success on the extreme left, where the cap- 
ture of the greater part of the Argonne 
Forest was completed.’’—Pershing’s re- 
port. ‘‘The enemy contested every foot 
of ground on our front in order to make 
more rapid retirements farther west and 
withdraw his forces from northern France 
before the interruption of his railroad 
communications through Sedan.”’ : 

At this critical time the First Army wa 
confronted by an insufficiency of replace- 
ments to build up the worn divisions. The 
combat units required about 90,000 re- 
placements early in October, but not more 
than 45,000 would be available by No- 
vember first. Pershing had kept the cables 
humming with appeals to Washington, but 
results were meager. 

With the British were two American 
divisions, and there were two more with 
the French. In this predicament Pershing 
decided that the American troops with the 
French armies must be recalled. 

He held a conference with Marshal Foch 
and General Petain about this matter on 
October tenth. Both were of opinion that 
the American divisions were essential to 
the French effort, and that this was so be- 
came speedily evident, for before Pershing 
could effect the release of the two divisions 
in question he had to send the Thirty- 
seventh and Ninety-first divisions from his 
own hard-pressed army to the assistance 
of the Sixth French Army, which was in 
Flanders. 

The American First Army was now fight- 
ing along a front of 120 kilometers and 
its strength exceeded 1,000,000 men—far 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
and away the greatest combat force ever 
assembled under the American flag. It 
became necessary to relieve some of the 
exhausted divisions preliminary to another 
general assault. 

In an attack along the whole front, 
launched on October fourteenth, the strong- 
hold on Cote Dame Marie was captured 
and the Hindenburg Line was broken. 
Cunel and Romagne-sous-Montfaucon were 
taken; an advance was made north of 
Sommerance. The maximum gain since 
the offensive opened on September twenty- 
sixth was seventeen kilometers, and the 
enemy had been compelled to throw into 
the fight fifteen of his reserve divisions. 
Thus ended one phase of the battle. 

In local operations during the remainder 
of the month the First Corps, under Dick- 
man, advanced through Grandpre; the 
_ Fifth Corps, under Summerall, captured the 
_ Bois de Bantheville; the Third Corps, under 
John L. Hines, completed the extremely dif- 
‘ficult occupation of Cunel Heights; and 
the Seventeenth French Corps drove the 
Germans from the main ridge south of La 
Grande Montagne. By the end of Octo- 
ber the enemy’s elaborately prepared posi- 
tions, including the Hindenburg Line, had 
been broken; the Argonne Forest was in 
American hands; an advance of twenty- 
one kilometers had been made; 18,600 
_ prisoners, 370 cannon, 1000 machine guns 
_ and a great mass of material had been cap- 
__ tured; and the Germans had increased the 
number of their divisions on this front from 
__ twenty to thirty-one. The vital railway 
artery through Carignan to Sedan was now 
_ imperiled. 

“The demands of incessant battle which 
had been maintained day by day for more 
than a month had compelled our divisions 





tion; artillery once engaged was seldom 
withdrawn and many batteries fought until 
practically all the animals were casualties 
and the guns were towed out of line by 
motor trucks,” reports Pershing. 


powerful and _smooth-running machine, 
and there was a supreme confidence in our 
: Benity to carry through the task success- 


ve 
“While the high pressure of these dogged 
attacks was a great strain on our troops, it 
was calamitous to the enemy. His divisions 
had been thrown into confusion by our 
furious assaults, and his morale had been 
_ reduced until his will to resist had well- 
nigh reached the breaking point. Once a 
erman division was engaged in the fight, 
_ it became practically impossible to effect 
its relief.” 
_ While the First Army was battling in the 
] euse-Argonne, American troops were par- 


‘ denburg Line at Le Cateau, the two Amer- 
ican divisions capturing 6000 prisoners and 


advancing twenty-four kilometers. 


A Purely American Effort 


The Second and Thirty-sixth American 
divisions aided the French in their advance 


theims and yield positions he had held 
nce September, 1914. 

In response to Marshal Foch’s urgent re- 
uest General Pershing sent the Thirty- 
seventh and Ninety-first divisions in the 
iddle of October to help the Sixth French 
y in Belgium, although at that time he 


. of it, being unable to advance as de- 
sired. 
_ By November third the American divi- 
sions had driven the enemy across the Es- 
_ Caut River and had firmly established 
themselves on the east bank; they also 
ep ruted Spitaals Bosschen, reached the 
Scheldt and entered Audenarde. 
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Marshal Foch made many changes in the 
detailed plans for the operations of the 
Allied Armies as new conditions arose, but 
the mission of the American First Army 
remained unaltered. Accordingly General 
Pershing issued orders for a general attack 
on October twenty-eighth which would be 
decisive. 

This attack was to be made simultane- 
ously with one by the French Fourth Army, 
and its execution was delayed until No- 
vember first. Buzancy and the heights of 
Barricourt were the immediate objectives; 
then the gain was to be exploited into a 
drive for Sedan. 

“By strenuous efforts all available artil- 
lery had been moved well forward to the 
heights previously occupied by the enemy, 
from which it could fully cover and sup- 
port the initial advance of the Infantry.” — 
Pershing’s report. ‘On this occasion and 
for the first time the Army prepared for 
its attack under normal conditions. We 
held the front of attack and were not under 
the necessity of taking over a new front, 
with its manifold installations and services. 
Our own personnel handled the communi- 
cations, dumps, telegraph lines, and water 
service; our divisions were either on the 
line or close in rear; the French artillery, 
aviation, and technical troops which had 
previously made up our deficiencies had 
been largely replaced by our own organiza- 
tions; and our army, corps and divisional 
staffs were by actual experience second 
to none.”’ 

In other words, our forces had really found 
themselves. 

The battle opened on the morning of 
November first with two hours of violent 
artillery fire. ‘‘The Artillery acquitted 
itself magnificently, the barrages being so 
well codrdinated and so dense that the 
enemy was overwhelmed and quickly sub- 
merged by the rapid onslaught of the 
Infantry’’—Pershing. Maj. Gen. E. F. 
McGlachlin, Jr., commanded the American 
artillery in this offensive. ‘Our heavy 
artillery’’—this was later—‘‘ was skillfully 
brought into position to fire upon the 
Carignan-Sedan Railroad and the junctions 
at Longuyon and Conflans.”’ 


The Race for Sedan 


The Americans had taken the heights of 
Barricourt by nightfall of November first, 
had advanced to the Bois de la Folie, had 
captured Aincreville and Andevanne. They 
had broken through the Germans’ last de- 
fense, overwhelmed their artillery positions 
and precipitated a retreat of the enemy 
forces about to be isolated in the forest 
north of Grandpre. 

By the evening of the fourth the Amer- 
ican forces held La Neuville, opposite 
Stenay, and had swept through the Foret 
de Dieulet to the outskirts of Beaumont; 
to the left they were eight kilometers north 
of Boult-aux-Bois; and on the following 
morning the advance toward Sedan con- 
tinued at top speed. 

Pershing wanted Sedan. At a conference 
with General Maistre, who commanded 
the French group of armies on the Amer- 
ican left, the French general conceded that 
the military importance of the capture of 
Sedan was so great the Americans ought to 
occupy it if they could, regardless of the 
political and patriotic considerations which 
made a French occupation so desirable. 
Accordingly, memorandum for command- 
ing generals First and Fifth Corps reads 
as follows: ‘‘General Pershing desires that 
the honor of entering Sedan should fall to 
the First American Army. He has every 
confidence that the troops of the First 
Corps, assisted on their right by the Fifth 
Corps, will enable him to realize this de- 
sire.” 

In transmitting this message Gen. Hun- 
ter Liggett drew attention to the favor- 
able opportunity for pressing the advance. 
Mr. Junius B. Wood, of the Chicago News, 
wrote of this memorable event: ‘All roads 
leading into Sedan were registered by the 
German artillery. That means that from 
the new positions which their batteries 
took in the successive stages of the retreat 
they knew the exact range for every turn 
in the few roads possible to use in the Amer- 
ican advance. 

“The enemy had lived in that country 
for four years. It was all mapped, with the 
distance figured down to inches. In addi- 
tion to this, though the German artillery 
had retired across the Meuse to the heights 
east of Sedan, German machine gunners re- 
mained on all points of vantage, contesting 
every foot of the advance. The race for 
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Sedan was not only a race, but a running 
battle as well. 

“Against this opposition men fought 
their way forward with endurance which 
was almost superhuman. The march, alone, 
which some of the regiments made was 
such as men are rarely called on to endure, 
even without constant death stalking every 
footstep. It was raining. Packs were 
soaked until they weighed nearer 100 
pounds than the regulation 72. 

“Shoes went to pieces on the rough road. 
Bloody tracks from bleeding feet marked 
each passing company. All the food they 
had was what they carried on their backs, 
and that was soon gone. The roads, 
jammed with troops, could not handle even 
the artillery and ammunition, which was 
given first place, while supply trains never 
reached them. At the hourly halts, oblivi- 
ous to the shelling, men fell asleep in their 
tracks, only to be awakened to start plod- 
ding onward.” 

The French were also straining every 
muscle to reach the goal. “At the same 
time,”’ says Mr. Wood, ‘‘the Twenty-sixth 
regiment, commanded by Lieut. Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., which had been 
eating up the kilometers throughout the 
night, had left the main road at Chehery, 
moved to the left across the Ardennes canal, 
and advanced up the west side of the canal 
and La Bar River, attacking the machine- 
gun nests and batteries. Eventually the 
Twenty-sixth captured those on the heights 
beyond St.-Aignan sur Bar. 

“The Twenty-sixth, after it crossed the 
canal, was in the sector of the French Forti- 
eth Division under General Laignelot. The 
sudden appearance of the columns of drip- 
ping Americans in the darkness caused a 
hurrying of French officers from dugouts, 
and much questioning and many exclama- 
tions. 

“In a few minutes came an order to halt. 
It was not much longer before a French 
commanding officer and Lieut. Colonel 
Roosevelt were together. The 


French officer explained that the Americans’ 


were in his sector. The American officer 
explained that he was on the route given 
him to reach Sedan. 

““But my orders come from the Mar- 
shal of France.’ 

“““And mine come from my commanding 
officer, sir,’ said the American lieutenant 
colonel. 

“““Tf you try to pass my men they have 
orders to fire on you,’ was the ultimatum 
of the officer. 

“My orders are to advance, sir, and the 
only way your men can keep ahead is to 
march faster than mine,’ was the reply, 
and the advance continued.” . 

Noshots were fired. Probably the French 
officer’s reference to his orders was inspired 
by the following from General Laignelot 
to Lieutenant Maudet for transmission 
to the American infantry and artillery 
brigades: ‘‘The limit given by the high 
command between the Fortieth infantry 
division and the American brigade is not 
the national highway, but the road Chehery- 
Bulson-Thelonue, after leaving Chehery. 
I am compelled to make my artillery 
intervene there. I pray you, my brave 
neighbors, to call this to the attention of 
your artillery commander, who is making 
a mistake.” 


The Appeal for an Armistice 


No Americans entered Sedan. They 
could easily have done so, but orders from 
the Allied High Command prevented. No- 
body captured the famous stronghold. 
Under French and American artillery fire, 
the Germans evacuated it, and after the 
armistice French forces made a peaceful 
entry, with fine effect. But the First and 
the Forty-second will argue together until 
kingdom come as to which won nearest to 
the goal. 

Colonel Reilly, commanding Fighty- 
third Brigade: “I went over the hill, and 
the dead of the Forty-second were three 
hundred yards beyond any dead of the 
First.” 

Private James L. Strow, Twenty-eighth 
Infantry, First Division: ‘‘I went up that 
hill more than once that day, and could not 
find any other soldiers than those of our 
own battalion on it. None could be found 
ahead of our men.” 

So there you are. 

By November fifth the Americans forced 
a general withdrawal of the Germans from 
the strong positions they had held so long 
on the hills north of Verdun. Two days 
later the enemy was being driven out into 
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theswampy plain‘of the Woevre; our troops 
held the heights dominating Sedan; we had 
advanced forty-one kilometers in five days 
and had cut the Germans’ main line of 
communications. In this desperate extrem- 
ity the German High Command appealed 


on November sixth for an immediate 
armistice. 
Foch’s orders were explicit: ‘‘The en- 


emy, disorganized by our repeated at- 
tacks, retreats along the entire front. It is 
important to codrdinate and expedite our 
movements. I appeal to the energy and 
initiative of the Commanders-in-Chief and 
of their armies to make decisive the re- 
sults obtained.” 

Accordingly the Second American Army 
pressed the enemy along its entire front. 
Foch had requested the use of six Amer- 
ican divisions for an attack which the 
French were preparing in the direction of 
Chateau-Salins. Pershing agreed to furnish 
them, but stipulated that they should op- 
erate as an American army with General 
Bullard as commanding officer. 

“In the face of the stiff resistance offered 
by the enemy,” reports Pershing, “and 
with the limited number of troops at the 
disposal of the Second Army, the gains 
realized reflected great credit on the divi- 
sions concerned.” : 


Weakened French Morale 


The armistice went into effect at eleven 
o’clock on the morning of November elev- 
enth. The guns hushed. A sudden eerie 
quiet fell over that far-flung front. The 
stillness was so intense after the quivering 
thunder of months that veterans gazed at 
one another uneasily, tingling with appre- 
hension. 

Kast of Beaumont some desultory fight- 
ing occurred after that hour, owing to the 
fact that the Americans had advanced so 
rapidly at that point they got out of touch. 
pee Germans complained bitterly about 
this. 

“Between September twenty-sixth and 
November eleventh,” says Pershing in his 
report, ‘‘twenty-two American and four 
French divisions, on the front extending 
from southeast of Verdun to the Argonne 
forest, had engaged and decisively beaten 
forty-seven different German divisions, 
representing 25 per cent of the enemy’s en- 
tire divisional strength on the western 
front. Of these enemy divisions twenty had 
been drawn from the French front and one 
from the British front. Of the twenty-two 
American divisions twelve had, at different 
times during this period, been engaged on 
fronts other than our own. The First Army 
suffered a loss of about 117,000 in killed 
and wounded. It captured 26,000 prison- 
ers, 847 cannon, 3000 machine guns, and 
large quantities of material.” 

That the French armies would have found 
difficult any real offensive without the sup- 
port of our troops was proved through- 
out all the operations of the summer and 
fall of 1918. Even with victory crowning 
the Allied arms, French troops did not 
seem equal to a great attack without Amer- 
ican help. On November fifth, with the 
Germans eager for an armistice, Foch 
wrote to Pershing: “‘In order to avoid any 
let-up in the constant pressure upon the 
enemy and to surprise him by a new attack 
on an unguarded portion of his front, I 
have had General Petain prepare a sur- 
prise offensive in Lorraine to be made 
with fifteen or twenty divisions, which is 
all that French resources now make ayail- 
able. This is not going to be enough to 
give sufficient amplitude to the enterprise. 
Under these conditions, I request you to 
place six American divisions’””—about 180,- 
000 men—‘“‘in readiness to be added. You 
would take these from your reserves. They 
would have to make their movement by 
marching.” 

And that the French had not even now 
abandoned their plan to break up the 
American forces and thereby get the benefit 
of their incorporation in the French armies 
is proved by Marshal Foch’s reply to Gen- 
eral Pershing’s request that the six Amer- 
ican divisions he asked: for the Lorraine 
operation should be employed as an Amer- 
ican army under General Bullard, who 
would act, however, under orders of the 
French. 

“It is at the present time impossible to 
consider the grouping of these six divisions 
in an American army,” Foch replied on 
November eighth. ‘‘In the first instance, 
such a disposition would delay the opera- 
tion as a consequence of the obligation of 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Is not the success of a tire maker— 
the manner in which the sale of his tire 
increases—a good indication of the 
character of the tire? May it not be a 
reliable guide for shrewd tire buyers— 
those who seek the utmost in service and 
tire mileage? 


In 1921 General’s dealers sold one-third 
as many Cord Tires as the dealers of each 
of the two largest tire-making concerns 
and one-half as many as the dealers of 
the next largest; thus gaining new place 


- among the leaders. ~ 
In forty-three of the hundred largest cities, 


the most successful tire dealer—the one 
with the largest and most successful busi- 
ness—is the General dealer. 


In fifteen more of the hundred largest 


General achieves new leadership 
in sales of cord tires 


cities, the General dealer shares leadership 
or stands second. 


While in the seventy cities next in size 
(from 25,000 to 65,000 population) the Gen- 
eral dealer leads in twenty-six. 


The most astonishing fact, to some, is 
that all General Tires are bought for cars 
in use. Generals are not sold to automobile 
manufacturers for ‘‘original equipment.”’ 
Generals are sold only through dealers. 
Thus, each purchase of a General represents 
the mature judgment of an experienced 
tire user. And the General factory is to- 
day operating 100% capacity. 


To profit by the experience of seasoned tire 
users, put a General on your car—and 
watch it. The General dealer nearest you 
has a tire exactly suited to your needs. 


Built in Akron, Ohio, by 
THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
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UPPOSE there were 106 flies around your 
kitchen—lighting on the meat platter, buzz- 
ing near the milk pitcher and getting mired on a 


freshly frosted cake. 


Suppose, inside of five minutes every one of the 106 
flies were dead and you merely had to sweep them 


up in a dust pan. 


Wouldn’t you say ‘‘Well, this is a miracle!’ 


Yet this is exactly what happens when you use 


harmless Flyosan. 


Flyosan is a non-poisonous liquid which you apply 


with an ordinary garden sprayer. 


A can of Flyosan and an ordinary inexpensive 
sprayer are all you need. Getting rid of flies is as 


easy as using a feather duster. 


Most remarkable of all, Flyosan is 
harmless to everything except in- 
sects: 


Flyosan is equally effective against 
flies, mosquitoes, cockroaches, bed 
bugs, ants, lice, moths, fleas and 
all other insect pests. 


If your drug, grocery or hardware store 
does not have Flyosan send us a dollar 
and we will mail you an introductory 
package containing a pint of Flyosan 
and a sprayer. 


COLONIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Reading, Pa. 
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to 
dealers! 


Last summer in 
Hazleton, Pa., J. M. 
Fey with a little lo- 
cal advertising sold 
$3000.00 worth of 
Flyosan in three 
months. 


Flyosan repeats! 
Send us your job- 
ber’s name and we 
will send you a 
dealer’s price list. 










PRICES: 
Pint $ Py bs 
Quart 1.25 
%-Gallon2.25 
Gallon 4.00 


Introductory 
Package 1.00 
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(Continued from Page 89) 
requesting plans and orders from a new 
commander, but the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Tenth French Army, who would have 
those divisions under his command, will 
make his disposition to have those divisions 
operate as far as possible on his left, and 
I will for my part issue orders for those 
divisions to be speedily replaced under the 
American High Command. The accom- 
plishments of American divisions under 
your orders are too fine for me not to look 
forward for every means of leaving them 
under your command. The question to-day 
is above all to act very speedily in the or- 
ganization of the Lorraine operation.” 

Others than the military leaders con- 
tinued anxious for the employment of the 
American forces in the French armies. The 
French political chiefs also bestirred them- 
selves to that end. As late as November 
fourth they still clung to the hope that 
their plan might be adopted, for on that 
date M. Albert Thomas, member of the 
War Committee and ex-Minister of Muni- 
tions and Armaments, submitted to a mem- 
ber of the American General Staff a letter 
which he, M. Thomas, had written to Pre- 
mier Clemenceau as far back as August 22, 
1918. M. Thomas wished the information 
contained in it to find its way to the proper 
quarters. 

“If we wish to maintain these 100 divi- 
sions,’ said the letter to Clemenceau, 
“‘which I beg leave to say are incomparable 
among the Allied troops, we naturally 
fall back on the expedient of completing 
their effectives by American troops. One 
American regiment of 3000 men per divi- 
sion would make 300,000 men—that is the 
number that arrives from America in one 
month. 

“And then, I wonder if the idea of amal- 
gamation, on which we have insisted so 
strongly, is definitely abandoned. I wonder 
whether it is possible that President Wilson 
and the American authorities will persist in 
not understanding the advantage there is 
in maintaining the 100 French divisions, 
whether they will not finally understand 
the advantage there would be for the Amer- 
ican troops to receive their training in such 
divisions as ours. As soon as it is under- 
stood that the American Army is consti- 
tuted as the United States desires to have 
it, the utilization of the 300,000 men of this 
army in French divisions might easily be 
accepted by them.” 

On the margin of the letter is this nota- 
tion: ‘‘The idea dies very hard.” 

French expectations of what the United 
States ought to do for France did not 
abate; victory seemed only to fan them. 
Early in November, M. André Tardieu, 
French High Commissioner to the United 
States, made certain statements publicly 
which virtually assumed that the restora- 
tion of France, both by American money 
and by the labor of American troops, was 
incumbent upon the United States. The 
French press eagerly seized upon these 
statements and played them up to stimu- 
late hope and keep the French people from 
realizing their true situation. 

A fortnight after the armistice a report 
was made to the American General Head- 
quarters that the French had served notice 
they would move no more large American 
troop units by rail until further notice. 
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This report stated that several efforts had 
been made to obligate the Americans to the 
restoration and maintenance of certain 
roads. “I have been struck by the fact,” 
reported Colonel Connor, “that the French 
appear to be acquiring the conviction that, 
in expecting American labor and money to 
bear a large part of the burden of restoring 
ee they are but demanding their just 
ues.” 

On November 23, 1918, Marshal Foch 

wrote to General Pershing: 


My dear General: The reconstitution of the 
soil and the means of habitation of the de- 
vastated regions will necessitate considerable 
labor and effort. It will be impossible for 
France to furnish, within the time limit set for 
restoring the country to the economic condi- 
tion which is indispensable to it, this labor and 
effort after she has been reduced to her own 
resources. 

The French Army in the zone which it occu- 
pies will, from the present moment, codperate 
in the work of reconstitution by furnishing to 
the civil authorities who are charged with it, the 
assistance of units at rest, and the available 
material resources. 

The American Army has, like the French 
Army, a great part of its units at rest. Those 
units which are stationed near the devastated 
regions, or near those which are encumbered by 
trench systems, and so forth, could render pre- 
cious service to our population. 

I do not doubt that your sentiments will lead 
you to continue to give France, during the 
period of the Armistice, the aid which you 
have so generously given her during the war. 
I am equally convinced that your troops will 
put all their soul into repairing, so far as they 
are able to do before leaving France, what has 
necessarily been destroyed during the course of 
operations. 

The work which would be asked of these 
troops would be of the same nature as that to 
which they haye become accustomed during the 
campaign. The nature of the various classes of 
work and the methods of execution are set forth 
in the note herewith. 

I would be very much obliged if you will be 
kind enough to inform me as to what extent 
and in what manner it appears to you possible 
to assist in this work by the codperation of the 
troops and of the services under your orders. 

Very sincerely yours, F. Focu. 


The note on method which he inclosed 
provided for the work of reconstitution 
under direction of the French civil authori- 
ties. This work would consist of filling up 
trenches, removing barbed wire, cleaning 
up cities and villages, sorting and storing 
material of all kinds, placing roads and 
other means of transportation in proper 
condition, removal of a lot of barracks, and 
construction of some they needed; work- 
ing of quarries, sawmills, and so on, and 
repair of buildings. 

I have not been able to find that Per- 
shing ever replied directly to this letter, but 
he said in a cable to the War Department 
in Washington: “lt would be unjust of 
them to use our soldiers as laborers.” He 
also stated at the same time that the tem- 
per of the American soldiers precluded any 
possibility of such employment, not to 
mention sentiment at home. Pershing 
recommended that the Government should 
announce a clear, definite policy in respect 
to the return of our troops which would 
admit of no misunderstanding by the 
French. 

“Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Pattullo. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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SHEAFFER’S 
“Propel Repel—Expel” 
Pencil : 


Model No. 8 | 
“PT TFETIME”’ 


$975 


Dispense with con- 
tinuous buying and 
always have the best 
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AT THE BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE = 950.1084 503 


SERVICE STATIONS— NEW YORK—CHICAGO—SAN FRANCISCO—KANSAS CITY —DENVER 


HEAFFER'S 
‘Lifetime’ 


“LIFETIME” FACTS 


Our Special IridiumTipped 
Pen Point Unconditionally 
Guaranteed Forever 


Makes Five Carbons Easier 
and Better than the Hardest 
Lead, yet Responds to Light- 


-est touch 


Initial Purchase Price of a 
“Lifetime” is its Final Cost 
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“Wear-Ever” Quality in Your Own Oven! 


HE. five million “Wear-Ever” two-quart pudding pans, seven-inch fry pans and one-quart 
stew pans distributed at special introductory prices are pews to the women who bought 


them that it pays to have “Wear-Ever” in the kitchen. 


“Wear-Ever’ 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


hese women are buying additional 


because they now know that “Wear-Ever” In order that many more women may prove 
utensils do save fuel, time and trouble, and are__in their own ovens “Wear-Ever” QUAL- 


made of such hard, thick ITY, SERVICE and ECONOMY, we are 


sheet aluminum that they continuing for a limited time the following 
must give enduring service. special introductory offer: — 


Cc r We ar- Eve Yr’ ; Th Sh ie P 
1 Two-Quart Pudding Pan trade mack ae on 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. Regular Price $1.10 the te of a gen- 
Dept. 18, New Kensington, Pa. (or if you live in Canada) tin West th wh : uine “Wear-Ever 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 5 Sed Es ap here pi a vibe utensils. Look for it. 


Enclosed find 60c (in stamps or coin) for which send me prepaid a 2-quart An d C oup on For a limited time, dealers are hereby authorized to 


“*Wear-Ever” aluminum pudding pan. (Enclose 80c for pudding pan H thi a i } i | 4 
and cover.) Money refunded if you are not satished, Offer expires sell Gi twre-guaee Eves PM lin age WEAR-EVER 


August 31, 1922. Good only in U. S. and Canada. If you are unable to obtain one of these pans at your a 
(Pan and Cover dealer's, mail us the coupon together with 60c (or 80c a 


1 \ for pan and cover) and we will send n postpaid | Y 
rene ' 80c) and tell you the Ate of the peared aces where you ALUMINUM 
Ada can see a complete equipment of “‘Wear-Ever’’ utensils, 

ress. 








The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


Dept. 18 New Kensington, Pa. MADE IN U.S.A. 
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promotions fostered by others and men 


who, like oil operators, use their own capi- 
tal in enterprises which they themselves 
conduct and which nevertheless are often 
conceived in ignorance and foolishness. 
he losses are large and serious enough 
without exaggerating them, and nothing 
is to be gained by falsely minimizing the 
extent to which the American people save 
and invest their savings securely. Certainly 
the millionaires are not the only men and 
women who own the $20,000,000,000 of 
Liberty Bonds, the billions of dollars of 
state and municipal bonds, the $56,000,- 
000,000 of life-insurance policies, and the 
billions of dollars of savings-banks de- 
posits, sound mortgages, bonds and stocks. 
The statement that we are not a nation 
of savers and investors should be made 
with care and discrimination. If it is 
made for the purpose of inducing people 
to save more it may be laudable enough. 
But the fact is quite commonly overlooked 
that Americans provide for their families 
and to no little extent for themselves by 
means of life insurance. Many a man 
feels that if only he buys enough life 
insurance and provides for his family in 
this way it is all right for him to gamble 
with the rest of his money or with a part 
of it. What may be called the thrift and 


investment side of his nature goes into life ' 


insurance. 

But this is not the whole story. Having 
bought life insurance the man has made a 
secure investment. But something fatal 
seems to happen when he dies and a lump 
sum of $5000 or $10,000 is paid over to his 
wife or children or nephews and nieces, or 
in case he has purchased an endowment 
policy, when it is paid, to himself. There 
is no doubt that a large part of all the 
unwise investments follow upon the re- 
ceipt of life-insurance money. Americans 
do not distinguish between principal and 
interest after the fashion of Europeans. 
A young American who receives $50,000 
in insurance money from an uncle or as 
any part of the latter’s estate would say 
that he was worth $50,000, whereas the 
young European would consider himself 
worth only the annual income or annuity 
upon the same. 

Insurance companies attempt to sell as 
far as possible policies the proceeds of 
which shall not be paid in a lump sum but 
in the form of an income. But though such 
insurance has no doubt increased in popu- 
larity it has not been adopted widely 
enough to make more than a dent in the 
unwise investments which follow upon the 
receipt of the proceeds from the ordinary 
form of insurance. Most people want the 
money all at once, and if the insurance 
company attempts to advise them to the 
contrary there is likely to be resentment 
and suspicion. The recipient knows that 
if the money is left with the company it 
will be safe enough, but will not pay more 
than 5 per cent -at the outside. The 
beneficiary is confident of placing it to 
better advantage than that, and the 
natural reaction is something like this: 
“What are you trying to hold my money 
back for, anyway? What ax have you to 
grind in trying to keep my money?” 


Treasury Savings Certificates 


Most of the recipients are women, the 
majority of whom have relatively little 
business experience, and who are often 
suspicious of advice from _ legitimate 
sources although ready enough to listen 
to the lure of the stock salesman who prom- 
ises an income large enough to maintain 
them in comfort. 

Possibly in time a system will be worked 
out by which insurance will be bought only 
in connection with a trust deed in a bank 
or trust company. In other words, the 
money will not be turned over uncondi- 
tionally to the beneficiary but will be ad- 
ministered in her or his behalf by a sound 
banking institution. But anything as sen- 
sible as this exists at present only in a 
tentative and fragmentary form. Mean- 
while, one life-insurance company alone out 
of many hundreds pays out during each 
minute of each business day of eight hours 
no less than $630.16 in cash to people, more 
than half of whom are almost totally ig- 
norant of all financial and investment 
matters. : 

It cannot be stated with too much em- 
phasis that anyone who really wants a safe 
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PROTECTING THE SMALL INVESTOR 


(Continued from Page 7) 


investment with a good interest return can 
secure the same without the slightest diffi- 
culty. On December fifteenth last the wife 
of the President of the United States pur- 
chased from Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, the first Treasury Savings Cer- 
tificate sold by the United States Govern- 
ment. These are now on sale at all post 
offices and many banks and can be had by 
mail direct from the Treasury Department. 
They pay 25 per cent on the money in- 
vested for a five-year period. They are 
guaranteed by the Government to pay this 
figure, and guaranteed against any decline 
in price. They are beyond question the 
safest and surest investment available to 
any American citizen, and if they are not 
good, then nothing in the world is. 

There has been a lot of talk and cheap 
platitudes about the necessity and advan- 
tages of thrift and savings, but a man can- 
not dig a garden without tools and he 
cannot save without a secure place to put 
his money. A splendid work is done by 
the savings banks, but they do not cover 
the entire country by any means. There 
are millions of people whom they do not 
reach. Life insurance covers an even wider 


_ field, but it is only partially a savings and 


investment proposition. The Government 
is the one agency that can appeal to every- 
body, and at last, after much experiment- 
ing during and following the war, it has 
devised a permanent form of small invest- 
ment which is simple, convenient and 
which meets the needs of all except the 
wealthiest classes. 


An Ideal Investment 


These certificates are always sold at the 
same price, $20, $80 and $800. In five 
years they are paid off at $25, $100 and 
$1000 respectively. This is 414 per cent 
interest compounded or 5 per cent simple 
interest. It is 25 per cent in five years. 
There is no state or local tax on these cer- 
tificates and no normal Federal income tax. 
Any individual can buy as much as $5000 
each year, and the same amount is avail- 
able to any member of his family. They 
can be redeemed at any time before the 
five years are up, at the full amount paid, 
plus 314 per cent interest, by sending them 
to the Treasury Department. Since the 
name of the owner is registered at Wash- 
ington the loss of the certificate does not 
mean the loss of the investment. There is 
no risk, depreciation in value or promoter’s 
or broker’s commission to pay, there is 
liberal interest and an immediate cash 
withdrawal value. 

People were asked to buy Liberty Bonds 
during the war on patriotic grounds. Al- 
though the bonds have now recovered in 
value they declined severely for a time and 
many people lost heavily. Though the 
Government is selling Treasury Savings 
Certificates partly because it still needs 
money, another reason is to give people 
something in the way of an investment 
that cannot decline in price to make up for 
the losses sustained during the war. 

If the attention of the public can be 
drawn widely enough to these certificates 
the stock swindler should fall upon lean 
times. He fattens of course from the re- 
cipients of the various state soldier bonuses 
and will take advantage of any Federal 
bonus which may be paid. “Even without 
considering the proposed Federal bonus 
something like $42,000,000 is now being 
paid out each month in the form of 600,000 
checks to veterans. All veterans who have 
any form of government allowance are 
sought out, not only by stock swindlers but 
by every salesman who has goods to sell on 
the installment plan. To the extent that 
they can be reached first by the Treasury 
Savings Certificates a lot of money will be 
saved in this country. 

Many people are not in a position to 
study or analyze investments. Many have 
no time for such study. There is the 
country doctor who works day and night 
and does not have time even to keep up 
with the most important developments in 
his own science. Most town and city doc- 
tors are little if any better off. Quite often 
their incomes are relatively large, and too 
often they fall victims to the get-rich-quick 
lure. But the doctor can put his money 
into this form of government security with- 
out any worry for the future. 

When it comes to the direct purchase of 
the general run of securities offered to the 


investment public it must be recognized 
that one almost insuperable obstacle to the 
public’s greater success is the high cost of 
bringing to their attention the legitimate 
offerings. The American people have 
bought life insurance on a vast scale be- 
cause the insurance companies found a way 
of selling through solicitors to even the 
smallest buyers, and yet making it pay. 

With sound securities unable to pay the 
cost of small-lot distribution the attention 
of the small investor is rarely called to the 
legitimate agencies for their distribution, 
and he hesitates to approach them on his 
own initiative. It is right here that the 
get-rich-quick dealer comes in, the chap 
who talks all profit. Not only is the field 
wide open to him but he has a great natural 
advantage in that his commission or mar- 
gin of profit is from the very nature of the 
case far larger than is earned by those who 
handle high-grade securities. 

For there is no more generally recognized 
tule in all the financial markets of the 
world than that the more solid, conserva- 
tive and staple the character of the se- 
curity, the smaller the commission. On 
government and municipal bonds it is re- 
duced to the smallest fraction of 1 per cent, 
whereas on a semifraudulent oil-stock pro- 
motion it may run up to 60 or 70 per cent. 

No wonder the reputable investment 
banker cannot send salesmen out to sell 
ten-dollar New York City bonds. A large 
firm that makes a specialty of dealing in 
municipal bonds once figured that it cost 
$7.50 every time it handled one of these 
ten-dollar pieces, and decided that it could 
not charge less than two dollars for the 
service, but customers complained after 
this charge was put on that they were being 
stung. 

Competition between the reputable in- 
vestment banker and the fake ‘stock pro- 
moter is so impossible that the former is 
obliged to leave the field almost entirely to 
the latter, except where the sale is large 
enough to make it worth his while. This is 
the literal fact, but what the fake stock 
promoter usually says is that the big finan- 
cial interests have made all their money 
from stocks, and consequently he has now 
organized this particular company for the 
benefit of the man of small or medium 
means, so that he, too, may clip coupons 
or draw dividend checks and make more 
money in a day than he has been accus- 
tomed to make in a week. 


Small Business Accepted 


But though the reputable dealer in legiti- 
mate securities cannot search out the man 
with $100 or $500 it is indeed rare that 
such business is refused when it comes of its 
own accord. It will be recalled that in a 
previous article President Cromwell, of the 
New York Stock Exchange, said in his 
opinion an investor should keep his money 
in the bank until he had $500. President 
Howard F. Beebe, of the Investment 
Bankers Association, said that he would 
place the minimum at $1000, and had ad- 
vised hundreds if not thousands of persons 
who had less than this amount to put their 
money in a savings bank instead of trying 
to buy securities, although he is in the busi- 
ness of selling securities himself. 

Although many of the most experienced 
authorities agree with this view, there is 
plenty of difference of opinion on the sub- 
Ject. But whatever the views of experts 
may be there will always remain great 
numbers of individuals who wish to invest 
less than $1000 directly in bonds or stocks. 
And here another difficulty appears. It is 
almost impossible for the inexperienced 
small investor to choose among the tens 
of thousands of available securities offered 
for sale or among the complicated agencies 
which offer them. 

There are ordinary commercial banks 
and trust companies with investment, bond 
or security departments; there are dealers 
in investment securities technically and as 
a rule incorrectly known as investment 
bankers; and there are brokers who belong 
to recognized stock exchanges. All three 
classes overlap and duplicate to a con- 
siderable extent, and from all three bonds 
and stocks of every variety of excellence, 
or the lack of it, may be had. Then, too, 
there are concerns which are entirely repu- 
table that combine the work of security 
distribution with promotion and even 
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OLE . 
EVINRUDES 
LATEST 
MOTOR 








The Big Surprise 
of the Industry 


VERYWHERE, outdoor folks 

predicted this surprisewould 
come. They knew Ole Evin- - 
rude’s determination to reach 
the ultimate in outboard motor 
development. They knew his 
hopes had been centered on 
that achievement from the in- 
fancy of the industry. They 
were confident the Elto Light 
Twin would be the fulfillment 
of his ideals. 


But they didn’t look for such a marked 
advance in outboard motor engineer- 
ing. Even those within the industry 
were taken by surprise when the many 
distinctly original features of Ole 
Evinrude’s latest motor were an- 
nounced a year ago. 


The Elto weighs but 48 lbs. It devel- 
ops full 3 H. P. Has improved igni- 
tion—instant and easy starting. Twin 
cylinder constructidn —smooth, quiet 
running. Tilts automatically—a big 
safety factor. Steers comfortably from 
any part of the boat. Operates at 
perfect trolling speed. Rudder folds 
for carrying. A rugged light-weight. 
A beautiful motor. 

Write to Ole Evinrude’s new 

organization for descriptive 


literature and name of the 
Elto dealer nearest you. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
OLE EVINRUDE, Pres. 
Dept. M, Mfrs. Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ape car buyer of today is equipment wise. 

That is why manufacturers of motor cars are 
giving great thought to the selection of their equipment, 
and why practically 90 per cent of them have selected 
Stewart equipment. 


When a manufacturer uses Stewart Products, his equip- 
ment is a selling point—not a ground for apology. 
Stewart Speedometers and Vacuum Tanks have been 
selling points for motor cars for years. They represent 
the peak of perfection in automotive equipment. 


Furthermore, with Stewart equipment, you get Stewart 
Service. There are 86 authorized Stewart Service Sta- 
tions in principal cities all over the world—53 in the 
United States alone. Each station ismanned by a corps of 
factory-trained, skilled mechanics, who thoroughly under- 
stand Stewart Products. Only Genuine Stewart Parts 
MAGNETIC TYPE used in replacement. 


Car manufacturers are proud to advertise their cars as 
Stewart equipped. It means a great deal to an equip- 
ment wise motoring public. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N 


The Stewart Vacuum System CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


and the Stewart Speedometer. 
Giants of the Automobile 
Industry. 
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Used On 7 Million Cars 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOBILE ACCHSSORIES IN THE WORLD 
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De Luxe Model—$22 
Standard Model—$19 









Model 170 
$2.50 
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WARN-O-METER 


A beautiful, electrically operated instrument that protects against 
overheating. Registers motor temperature taken from the motor 
direct—not from the water in the radiator. It gives you facts. 
A green light shows at a safe, efficient motor temperature. Should 
overheating commence, it flashes immediately to a brilliant red. 
A spotlight is not required to read its signals at night. They are 
always perceptible. The Warn-O-Meter will beautify your car. 


AUTOGUARDS 


For absolute protection, your car needs full width, double-bar Auto- 
guards. No danger of another bumper slipping above or under- 
neath them. Collisions in which a careless driver crashes into the 
back of a car are very common. You need Autoguard protection 
front and rear. The Stewart design is distinctly beautiful. It adds 
an elegance to your car that gives it’ manifest individuality. The 
fastest selling bumper on the market today. 


REAR VISION MIRROR 


The minute a driver takes his eyes from the road ahead to look 
to the rear, he invites Disaster into his car as one of the passengers. 
A Stewart Rear Vision Mirror eliminates unnecessary risk. You 
know what is taking place behind you without turning your head. 
It makes your driving safer and more pleasant. Furnished in 
models for fender or windshield installation. 


The Warning Light 
Seen Day and Night 





STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. De Luxe Model... .$12.50 


Standard Model... .$10.00 
Ford Model, including a 
special radiator cap. $10.00 
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Used On 7 Million Cars 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES IN THE WORLD 
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This summer underwear Is 
comfortable as well as cool 







Large, roomy arm- 
holes, faced with 
tape. 


Guaranteed 2-thread 
elastic webbing belt 
instead of single 
thread, 


Special 
reinforcement. 






Webbing belt is spe- 
cially sewed to pre- 
vent rips. losed 
crotch stays closed. 


“Tuars why men ask for Hanes Athletic Union Suits by 
name. They’ve a carefree, oyt-in-the-open, ease-and-freedom 
feeling you never forget once you’ve worn them. That’s 
because “Hanes Extra-Features” have done away with 
tightness that masquerades as “fit”; bagginess that trades 
as “fullness”; and the wrinkles and puckers that nag at 
moist, perspiring skin. Hanes Athletic Union Suits are 
studied garments—snug where snugness is essential to com- 
fort; over-sizefull where arm-play and body-play should 
go the limit. They are only $1.00, so why pay more? 


Get these “Hanes Extra - Features”! 


ARMHOLES taped instead of turned under. Never a chance for curl 
or rip—but a friction-free surface that wears as long as the garment. 

NECK “V” or circular style, strongly reinforced with nainsook. Stays 
up on the shoulders without a hint of chokiness. 

CLOSED CROTCH stays closed. (See illustration above.) Crotch 
lap buttons sewed on the seam—4 thicknesses of material instead of 2. 
No patch used. 

WEBBING BELT guaranteed two-thread elastic webbing instead of 
single thread, gives more elasticity and greater strength. Specially 
sewed to prevent tearing or ripping. 

PEARL BUTTONS specially selected, sewed on to stay put. 

REINFORCEMENTS at every point of strain safeguard against all 


chance of seam-rips. 


Wide, full-length 
nees. 





_ Register a summer comfort pledge today—your dealer 
is authorized to accept your initiation fee of $1.00 and 
enroll you for a season membership. 


The youngsters can also have Hanes comfort and wear. Hanes 
Athletic Union Suits for Boys—sizes 20 to 34; ages 2 to 16 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


*1.00 A SUIT 


$1.15 west of the Rockies 








Hanes Guarantee 





We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. 
We guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 
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management; and there are great corpora- 
tions, especially the public utilities engaged 
in the electrical and telephone business, 
which sell their own stock direct to em- 
ployes and customers. 

The movement toward customer owner- 
ship of public-utility corporations has 
progressed very rapidly in the last few 
years. For the most part, the sales are 
of preferred stock, rarely paying less than 
6 per cent and generally 7 per cent. The 
great advantage to the investor is not only 
that he gets a fairly high rate of return in a 
company whose operations are familiar to 
him and in regard to which he can secure 
ample information, but that the whole 
proposition is simple and direct. The man 
who uses a telephone a dozen times a day 
or turns his electric light on and off knows 
that the company supplying these services 
is something real and fairly substantial, 
never a mere paper, get-rich-quick or fly- 
by-night enterprise, even though in some 
cases, of course, it may be mismanaged. 

As such stock is usually sold by local 
employes already on the pay roll the item 
of expense, although by no means negligi- 
ble, is not at least wholly prohibitive when 
it comes to reaching the small purchaser. 
One of the subsidiaries of the Bell Tele- 
phone system in the Northwest sold 
$5,000,000 of 7 per cent preferred stock in 
ten days’ time to 11,000 persons. A gas- 
and-electric company on the Pacific Coast 
has more than 15,000 owners of its pre- 
ferred stock, many of them made investors 
through the efforts of the employes. 

Of course a company of this kind cannot 
induce its subscribers to buy stock unless it 
is reasonably popular with them and has a 
fairly clean record. It is said that at least 
one powerful but very unpopular gas-and- 
electric company utterly failed to sell any 
large amount of its stock to customers even 
though the greatest pressure was brought 
to bear upon the local employes to act as 
canvassers. However, people who have 
money to invest and no great knowledge of 
the subject would generally make no mis- 
take in asking the local manager of their 
gas and electric or telephone company if 
the company’s bonds or stocks are on sale 
and at what terms. 

The great obstacle in the way of small 
investors getting into touch with reliable 
investment dealers is that few of them, 
relatively speaking, will take the initiative. 
Anyone who writes to the New York Stock 
Exchange or to the Investment Bankers 
Association, in Chicago, can get a list of 
members. Membership in such an organi- 
zation does not guarantee the wisdom of 
the advice offered by the members or the 
unfailing excellence of their securities. In- 
deed, it does not always guarantee their 
honesty. But there is constant vigilance to 
weed out dishonest and unreliable mem- 
bers. The proportion of outright fakers and 
swindlers is exceedingly small, and as the 
years go by should become even smaller. 


Advice of Local Bankers 


But the investor in far too many cases 
buys from the salesman who gets to him; 
he does not himself hunt out a reputable 
dealer. A large bank which sells immense 
numbers of bonds advertises extensively in 
all parts of the country on a similar scale. 
A country merchant in California wrote to 
the financial editor of a newspaper in New 
York City for the name of a reliable bond 
dealer in California. The editor replied 
that the investment department of this 
particular bank had a branch there and 
advised the merchant to call upon them. 
As a result he purchased $25,000 of bonds, 
although he had never seen any of the 
advertisements. 

This concern, with scores of branches, 
reaches thousands of investors every day, 
and it is only one of many engaged in simi- 
lar work. But such efforts are only a drop 
in the bucket, which fact often leads to the 
opinion that our whole scheme of distrib- 
uting investment securities in this country 
is entirely inadequate to meet the needs 
of the people. Probably it is done much 
better in such countries as England, Hol- 
land and France, where banks, investment 
trusts and similar institutions play a great 
part. As a banker who has studied the 
subject closely said to the writer: 

““When we are able to reach more people 
with sound investments it may reasonably 
be expected that there will be less tendency 
to purchase the unsound, and I have no 
doubt that that will be one of the develop- 
ments of the future, although it presents 
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many problems in the way of expense, 
organization, and so on.” 

But it will only bore the reader and 
afford him no practical help to discuss the 
many schemes for improved security dis- 
tribution. This is a large country, with 
a great variety of people and forty-eight 
different states. Taking conditions as they 
exist the most practical statement that can 
be made to the great majority of small in- 
vestors is to consult their own local bank 
before believing what the stock salesman or 
stock circular has to say. 

There are dozens of objections which 
may be raised against such advice. The 
local banker is not always the most popular 
man in: his community. He is sometimes 
regarded as a note shaver or skinflint. In 
many cases his knowledge of securities is 
limited in the extreme. In other cases he 
dislikes to tell even what little he knows 
for fear the depositor will withdraw money 
from the bank and invest it elsewhere. He 
is often too narrow and ignorant to realize 
that any investment in sound securities 
which a customer makes tends to increase 
business in general and reacts to the bank’s 
advantage. Even if he is willing to advise 
and assist, it is often in the most perfunc- 
tory and guarded manner. 


Mr. Sisson’s Opinion 


There are a few cases where the stock 
swindler has paid a banker a commission to 
stimulate sales. A fairly common practice 
in Middle Western rural districts is for a 
stock salesman to approach a director in 
a local bank, who holds his position not 
because of any knowledge of banking or 
finance but simply on account of his having 
a little money, with a proposition like this: 

“Mr. Smith, we want to do the people of 
this state a good turn. We want to keep 
Iowa money in Iowa and we are forming a 
new insurance company. We have heard 
that you are a leading citizen and capitalist 
of this town and we want you to become 
one of our stockholders and possibly a 
director, if you think this proposition is 
all right. All we ask of you is that you 
give us letters of introduction to some of 
the people around here, and you will get a 
commission on every sale of stock. But 
you of course get in on the ground floor.” 

With letters from the local bank director 
the stock salesman goes to other people in 
the neighborhood and says that Mr. Smith 
has invested in the proposition and knows 
all about it. ‘‘If you want to know any- 
thing about it go and ask him.” Most of 
them never even take that much trouble. 
The mere fact that the bank director has 
looked into the matter is enough for them. 
They do not investigate any further. 

But after the local banker has been 
damned in every way that can be thought 
of, the fact remains that most careful 
students of investment subjects concur in 
the opinion that more loss would be 
avoided if investors universally consulted 
their local banks than in any other way. 
The case is well put by Francis H. Sisson, 
vice president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York: 

‘“While no advice to this effect will be 
100 per cent good, nor will the experience 
of those who follow it be 100 per cent satis- 
factory, it is the best advice that can be 
given, and the local banks are the best 
agencies to suggest for the guidance of 
prospective investors. The situation, in my 
mind, is analogous to that of advising a 
man when he is ill to consult a doctor. In 
following that advice many men would 
suffer from an inaccurate diagnosis, un- 
scientific treatment and, perhaps, even mal- 
practice; but on the whole it is the proper 
advice for us to give for our physical de- 
mands, and the average of service return 
will much more than justify it. 

“So I think we can honestly claim that, 
on the average, prospective investors who 
seek the advice of their bankers will profit, 
and, inadequate as the system may be, 
it is the only one broadly available and 
must be relied upon for such service as it 
can render. While bankers at large are not 
100 per cent competent or even 100 per cent 
honest, there is enough competency and 
honesty among them as a class to justify 
the general reference of investors to them. 

“Bankers are in the nature of things, as 
a rule, cautious on credit matters and skep- 
tical about new ventures. These are 
exactly the elements which are needed in 
advising investors. If the banker does no 
more than to make them stop and question, 
he may have rendered a great service. 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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Dont waste a hot day hoping for a cool night 


— Phone fora Fan! 


There is a simple way to make every evening cool, and every day 
comfortable: Phone for a Fan. 

An easy way to avoid wilted collars, wrinkles, and ruined dis- 
positions: Phone for a Fan. 

Thus will you escape lowered vitality; sleepless, enervating nights ; 
restless, inefficient days. Your nights will be full of rest, and your 
days of pleasant living. 

So, for comfort and health and enjoyment, Phone for a Fan. 





If you would like attractiveness, economy, quietness, and many 
years of service, Phone for a Westinghouse Fan ! 







More Convenience 
Outlets Make More 


Convenient Homes Reliable electrical dealers everywhere sell Westinghouse Fans. 
Watch for the window displaying a large reproduction of 
the above drawing. Go into this store and ask about Westing- 
house Fans. Learn how really inexpensive summer comfort is. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities ° Representatives Everywhere 
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YS can win a prize! Use your imagin- 
ation! What do you think this woman 
is saying to the clerk? She is evidently 
buying underwear—probably for her hus- 
band—and she is evidently saying some- 
thing about Sealpax Athletic Underwear. 


What is she saying? 


What is she 
Saying 





Figure it out. There is no set answer to Bestanswer . $500 
guess. Yours may be the winner! Study Second Prize . $200 
the facts about Sealpax given below—then Third Prize . $100 
decide, in not more than twenty words, Fourth Prize $50 
what this woman is saying. Next Best Five $15 
Send your answer tothe Prize Department, Next Best Five $10 
The Sealpax Company, Baltimore, Md. Next Best Five $5 


Next Fifty (each) — one suit 
of Sealpax 


(In the event of a tie for any prize 

offered, the full amount of such 

prize will be awarded to each 
tying contestant.) 


Sealpax 


Athletic Underwear 


} 


Competent, neutral judges will award 

prizes. The contest closes July 29th, and’ 
the winners will be announced in The 

Saturday Evening Post, October 28th, 1922. 

Think about it—and win a prize! 






















sal f ay [* ought to be easy to frame a prize- 
| winning answer to the Sealpax 
‘“What Is She Saying?”’ Contest. Sup- 
pose you were buying underwear. What 
would you say to the salesman— 


—if you knew there is no other under- 
wear quite so cool for hot sultry days, 
quite so comfortable for active people, 






% = a 2 ise as Sealpax. 

ens eaipax <o = . 

(Union Suit) ig 1 —if you knew that the athletic cut, the 
= Fe va light-and-breezy fabric, the double 
crotch, the wide, roomy armholes and 
other comfort features make Sealpax the 


finest underwear a person can slip into. 



















































































—if you knew that Sealpax comes to you 

























































































packed in individual sanitary envelopes, 










































































fresh and crisp and clean! 


























E : Think it over—write it down—and win 
| (Ove a prize! 


Women and children may also enjoy the cool 
comfort of Sealpax. Lady Sealpax is “‘Just as 
Comfortable as Brother’s’’ athletic underwear, 
daintily made in a wide variety of feminine fab- 
tics. ‘“‘Little Brother’? and “Little Sister’’ 
Sealpax bring ‘‘ Dad’s Comfort to Dad’s Kids”’ — 
an athletic underwear for children as long- 
wearing as it is cool and comfortable. 











Sealpax for all the family! Sold everywhere! 


Send your contest answer to 
PRIZE DEPARTMENT 


Children’s Sealpax $] 00 THE SEALPAX COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

“I appreciate the limitations of this sug- 
gestion fully, but to my mind it is a good 
deal like discussing democracy as a scheme 
of government; in spite of its shortcomings 
and miscarriages, it is the best scheme so 
far devised, and we have to fall back upon 
it to meet our political needs, and always 
live in the hope that the processes of educa- 
tion will constantly raise its standards and 
produce better results.”’ 

If the farmer or school-teacher does not 
trust the local banker there is always the 
near-by town or city of greater size whose 
banks are perhaps better informed. Then 
there are the chambers of commerce which 
can be appealed to, and the newspapers in 
the large cities. Workmen who have no 
time to visit bankers in their office hours 
can usually find someone connected with 
the management of their own company who 
will help them get information and advice. 

There is always some reliable, experi- 
enced and disinterested business man who 
may be consulted if the investor really 
wants to take the trouble. Besides, there 
are about forty states which have blue-sky 
or security commissions which at least will 
warn the investor if the offering is actually 
a fraudulent one. 

The fact is that the majority of investors 
who lose do not even attempt to secure 
information in advance. Actual surveys 
covering thousands of individuals in se- 
lected areas of the country show that close 
to one-half of the people who invest consult 
no one. What they really do is to buy 
blindfolded, with a laxity and carelessness 
they would not dream of showing in the 
purchase of a house, an automobile or even 
a suit of clothes or a pair of shoes. Until the 
psychology of hurrying up, buying from 
strangers and failing to investigate before- 
hand can be broken down, losses will con- 
tinue at about their present rate. 

A practical suggestion made to the writer 
by the vice president of a large securities 
concern was that investors should get three 
different people to suggest a list of securi- 
ties and three others to criticize the list and 
scratch them. ‘“‘People often take brokers’ 
suggestions as final,”’ said thisman. “That 
is foolish. What the investor should do is 
to submit suggestions to brokers and get 
them to make their criticisms, which are 
often useful.” x) 

Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, who, 
as the head of what is said to be the largest 
life-insurance agency in the country, has 
dealt in a practical way with many thou- 
sands of beneficiaries of life-insurance poli- 
cies, makes this statement: ‘‘I have often 
advised widows who have asked me about 
investments to take this up with three 
competent, careful advisers and make no 
investment that all three did not concur in 
advising her to buy.” 


Blue-Sky Laws 


Finally we come to what, in the opinion 
of the writer, is the least important and 
effective method of preventing investment 
losses, namely, the operation of laws spe- 
cifically designed for that purpose. It is 
physically impossible for any government 
department or bureau, Federal or state, to 
pass upon the soundness or merit of all 
securities offered to the investing public. 
Obviously the Government should prevent, 
as far as possible, actual fraud and mis- 


| representation, and the best type of law and 


administrative machinery for this work 
should be under continual discussion and 


| experimentation. But the Government can- 


not be held responsible for errors of judg- 
ment or for unforeseen developments which 


| result in loss. The idea that it should guar- 


| antee securities is at once an absurd and a 


pernicious fallacy. 

Yet it is remarkable how widespread a 
dependence the investing public places 
upon the approval of a security issue by a 
Federal or state commission. The same 


| thing is true of a listing on the stock ex- 


change. All these forms of recognition 
have their value, but they do not and can- 
not guarantee perpetual success, and the 
most foolish thing an investor can do is to 
be lulled into a false sense of security by 
these stamps of approval. In the end, no 
one but the investor himself can determine 
what is a good and what is a bad security. 

About forty states have blue-sky laws 
in one form or other. These laws differ 
widely; they are of every degree of sever- 
ity; and relatively speaking none of them 
have been in operation very long. That 
the blue-sky commissions have driven out 
many frauds and saved great sums of 
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money to ignorant or credulous investors is 
generally agreed. But on the other hand 
frauds have flourished as never before. 
For one thing, the fakers have learned to 
operate in or from states where there is 
no such commission or where it is not es- 
pecially efficient. By being very quick in 
their clean-up and get-away the swindlers 
have pretty largely escaped through the 
meshes of fifty different jurisdictions. 
Even more important is the fact that the 
state authorities cannot reach interstate 
commerce and the use of the mails. 

In course of time the post office usually 
gets the swindler who for a long period 
misuses the mails. But this department of 
the Government is overloaded with such 
work and cannot keep up with the thou- 
sands of petty stock swindlers who operate 
for only a brief period. As H. N. Duff, 
president of the National Association of 
Securities Commissioners, has said: 

“In my own state of Michigan our com- 
mission has frequently turned down securi- 
ties as fraudulent, only to find within a 
very short time that the state was being 
flooded with them. It was an easy matter 
for the promoter to rent an office in Toledo, 
Ohio, or Chicago, Illinois, and, armed with 
a few city directories and general mailing 
lists, unload upon the people of the state 
securities which the state officials had 
barred.” 


Boycotted States 


Much of the swindling or loss is due in 
the first instance to the laxity of state in- 
corporation laws. There are a few states 
that will allow anyone to form a corpora- 
tion for almost any purpose and at a cost so 
nominal that absolutely no check is placed 
upon the promotional tendencies of crooks 
or crazy visionaries. Corporations are 
formed almost as easy as bacteria, and it is 
easy money for the states that permit it. 
It is believed that a strict Federal incorpo- 
ration law to take the place of the state 
laws would prevent thousands of worthless 
promotions. But under our dual form of 
government it would seem practically im- 
possible from a political standpoint to bring 
about this reform. 

Then there are students of the subject 
who urge the adoption by the Federal 
Government or all the states of a law like 
the British Companies Act, which requires 
all promoters or distributors of new securi- 
ties to file with the Government complete 
information regarding commissions paid to 
promoters, and other pertinent facts. It is 
argued that “Just as the Pure Food Act 
does not attempt to tell people what is good 
for them to eat, just so must we avoid 
in security regulation trying to guide the 
public as to what they should buy and 
what they should leave alone.” The idea 
is to give complete publicity and let the in- 
vestor judge for himself. 

This sounds very well in theory, but it 
probably would not work out in practice in 
a country as big as this. ‘‘It would be little 
more than a joke,’’ says G. S. Canright, 
of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 
“Imagine what protection it would be to 
persons in California to have filed in Wash- 
ington information in reference to all these 
enterprises.’’ The slick salesman would sell 
the farmer on a ranch in California before 
the farmer could write to Washington and 
get an answer back. 

There is the further difficulty with all 
legislation for the protection of investors 
that if it is made strong enough really to 
work there is always danger of injuring 
legitimate business. It is a well-known fact 
in financial circles that many of the most 
reputable investment houses will not offer 
their securities in numbers of the states 
which have severe blue-sky laws. 

“We not only won’t comply with all the 
diversified, complicated, contradictory and 
often confusing requirements of many of 
these states,’’ said the manager of a house 
of international standing, ‘‘but we won’t 
ask the corporations of high standing whose 
bonds we sell to subject themselves to such 
indignities. Whenever we put out an offer- 
ing we simply ask our lawyers which states 
we can advertise in and which we had bet- 
ter stay out of.” An 

Now there may be parts of the country ~ 
where a certain satisfaction is felt in keep- 
ing out the great banking houses and cor- 
porations whose headquarters are in Wall 
Street. But many a financial swindle has 
been floated in the last few years on the 
basis of appealing to local pride, and many 
an investor in states far removed from Wall 
Street would have his money now with 





accumulated interest in the place of vain 
regrets if he had bought stocks and bonds 
in corporations of national standing instead 
of listening to the wily promoter who pre- 
tended to hate Wall Street. 

A couple of years ago the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey sold through a 
banking syndicate $200,000,000 of 7 per 
cent preferred stock—stock which has 
proved profitable to its purchasers because 
of an increase in price. But there were a 
number of states where the banking syndi- 
cate refused even to advertise the stock 
because of the blue-sky requirements. 
These great offerings of standard securities 
must be sold quickly to meet market con- 
ditions, or the losses which fall upon the 
bankers are often very heavy. 

Advertisements must be telegraphed to 
newspapers at distant points and the whole 
affair carried through in a few days or 
hours. This does not mean that the in- 
vestor must buy immediately; the change 
of price’ in a few weeks’ time is rarely 
enough to make much difference to him on 
his small holdings. But it means much to 
a banking firm which is responsible for 
perhaps $100,000,000. State commissions, 
however, may want weeks to investigate 
the proposition. 

One of the best-known banking firms in 
the world refused to offer in a certain state 
whose laws are most stringent. Probably 
the newspapers, which of course lost the 
advertising, brought pressure to bear upon 
the politicians. In any case, the attorney- 
general telegraphed the banking firm that 
he was willing to overrule the law in this 
particular instance. The bankers replied 
after consulting their lawyers that they 
were taking no chances. It might be all 
right with this particular official, but if a 
new administration came in, anew attorney- 
general might subpcena every member of 
the firm and require them to go thousands 
of miles and spend weeks at some hearing. 

A minor but curious complication is 
that though advertisements of securities 
cannot be offered in many states without 
first getting permission from the authori- 
ties the newspapers, of course, are at liberty 
to run news articles concerning them. Thus 
a clever publicity man may in this dis- 
guised form announce the offerings and 
often secure many purchasers in states 
where his firm is not legally entitled to 
offer the securities for sale. 

It is not to be supposed that blue-sky 
commissioners are unaware of these de- 
fects, complications and inconsistencies. 
To an increasing extent the state laws are 
exempting many recognized and legitimate 
groups of securities. But as these exemp- 
tions become broader and broader there 
will always be a number that turn out 


‘badly, and the citizens of the state will 


blame the blue-sky commission as bitterly 
as if they had lost their money in concerns 
which were frauds from the beginning. 


Mr. Callbreath’s Testimony 


Blue-sky commissioners have admitted 
freely enough that if legitimate business 
is entirely free, then the door is open too 
wide to fraudulent securities; and if the 
law is stringent enough to prevent these, 
then it is sure to interfere with legitimate 
business. 


James F. Callbreath, secretary of the’ 


American Mining Congress, recently told 
a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives that D. C. Jackling, the mining en- 
gineer, could not have gotten a permit 
under any blue-sky law in the country to 
raise the money necessary for the develop- 
ment of the porphyry copper mines with- 
out which the prosecution of the war would 
have been impossible. ‘‘I say to you, 
gentlemen, that two-thirds, I think all, of 
the developments of the wonderful Cripple 
Creek district also would have been pro- 
nounced frauds by any blue-sky commis- 
sion in this country.” 

On the other hand, it may be that blue- 
sky laws have saved capital which other- 
wise might have been entirely wasted, and 
thus it has been released for legitimate new 
promotions. No one really knows where 
to draw the line, or to what extent restric- 
tive laws do more good on the one hand by 
preventing losses or harm on the other by 
preventing legitimate promotions. 

There is no doubt that blue-sky laws 
have been passed partly because frauds 
were not prevented by the laws already in 
existence. But it is a question whether 
more good could not be accomplished by 
the arousing of public opinion to the en- 
forcement of existing laws than by the 
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constant piling up of complications in- 
volved in the creation of new statutes. A 
lawyer who has successfully prosecuted and 
put out of business several of the worst 
stock swindles, made this statement to the 
writer: 

“In my work I have found in every 
state I have ever visited sufficient laws to 
convict anybody of anything that any well- 
wishing legislator might possibly label as a 
crime. The trouble is they are not enforced. 
To speak plainly, prosecutors generally 
pick out for enforcement thosé laws which 
reflect the greatest political advantage, and 
you will find it difficult to interest them in 
the others unless you first interest some 
publication in publicity which will assure 
the prosecutor that the public will know he 
has done something when he acts. 

“Every state in the Union has laws cov- 
ering embezzlement, grand larceny, petty 
larceny, and the act of obtaining money 
by false pretenses, and it is difficult for me 
to think of a case which these statutes do 
not cover at this time. 

““What the country needs is an awaken- 
ing to the possibilities of enforcing laws 
already on the statute books. A few years 
ago we looked upon automobile thieves as 
joy riders, and at the same time the man 
who stole a horse was apt to be hung if he 
was not lynched before the court got to 
him. That was entirely due to the view- 
point of the prosecutors, who were con- 
vinced that horse stealing was a crime. 
We are going through the same thing with 
the prohibition act, and until its enforce- 
ment becomes more popular we shall con- 
tinue to be troubled along that line.” 


Slow-Footed Justice 


“Right at this time the United States 
courts throughout the country are jammed 
with untried cases brought under Section 
215. The reason for this is that there are 
not enough judges nor enough prosecutors 
to try them. Of course that is not saying 
that the judges we have, and the prosecut- 
ors available, could not have done more. 
But we found grand juries to indict, post- 
office inspectors to prepare cases, and I 
think it is the duty of the Department of 
Justice to find judges and district attorneys 
to clear the dockets. Incidentally I believe 
that such a move would do more to put a 
stop to the wave of crime going over the 
country, and to instill respect for the law, 
than anything else they could do. And 
I am equally certain that the delays en- 
countered in the trial of cases do more to 
encourage criminals in the belief that they 
can commit the crime and take a chance on 
ever being convicted. It gives politicians an 
opportunity to pretend, at least, that they 
have influence with the court. 

“Personally, I would advocate that the 
American Bar Association make a strong 
showing to the Attorney-General for 
action along this line, and that they en- 
courage local bar associations to do the 
same thing in local communities, and that 
there be an insistence that criminal dockets 
everywhere be cleared, and that thereafter 
punishment of crime be made swift and 
certain. That is what we need, and that 
will do the job. 

“T am perfectly willing to take the credit 
which you pass on to me for my work, 
but, frankly, my work was never per- 
manent in any particular; it was aimed to 
educate the public to an insistence for the 
things I advocate above, and to convince 
public authorities that their handling of 
matters on this basis would be wise, polit- 
ically and otherwise.” 

It is only fair to say that the present 
tendency appears to be toward a standard- 
ization of the blue-sky laws, and the invest- 
ment bankers and blue-sky commissioners 
show an increasing tendency to work to- 
gether instead of pulling apart as in the 
past. ‘Many bills providing for one or an- 
other form of Federal control are now be- 
fore Congress. One bill, which has rather 
wide support, contemplates a Federal law 
which would tie together the state blue-sky 
laws to the extent, at least, that securities 
illegal in one state could not be sent in 
from outside. Many minds are working 
on the problem of closing up the meshes. 

But the question remains whether each 
new proposal if enacted would not merely 
add more laws and machinery to remain 
idle; or if enforced strictly, whether it 
would not still further disturb the delicate 
mechanism of credit and capital accumula- 
tion. The problem if not insoluble is 
extraordinarily difficult and delicate. Prog- 
ress must necessarily be made slowly. 
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dion trouble! 
nition trouble! 


ay Ou would not think of starting off on a 
motor trip without a spare tire or a full 
gasoline tank. Neither would you drive in the 
rain without chains or with the top down. 

Then why start off without protection against 
troublein the most vital part of the power plant — 
its very nerve center, the ignition system? 

At any time a plug may become fouled, a 
porcelain cracked, an oil-soaked wire shorted — 
or some one of the many elusive minor defects 
may crop up—all meaning trouble and delay. 

In the mountains, or on a lonely road, far 
from a garage—no matter where you drive— 
you will be protected against ignition trouble 


if you have an 
IGNITION 


Airco GAUGE 


the Watchdog of the Lgnition System 


For All Internal Combustion Engines 
Instantly spots the plug that’s missing 


—Enables anyone to locate the slightest defect any- 
where in the ignition system. 

—Unerringly detects short-circuits, breaks and leaks in 
the high-tension wires. 

—Handy size—not cumbersome—fits the vest pocket. 
Small enough to reach the most inaccessible part of the 
ignition system. 

—Blunt contact cap cannot slip off plug or wire while 
testing. 

—Cannot get out of order—no wires to connect—no 
shocks—no danger. 

— Directions printed indelibly on the shell. 

The Airco Ignition Gauge has a hard rubber shell en- 
closing a tube of Neon—a gas which flashes orange-red 
when electrified. These flashes are visible through a win- 
dow in the shell. The nature of the flashes tells what and 
where the trouble is. 

Be sure you get the Airco—the original ignition gauge— 
you can buy it at your dealer’s, or fill in and mail the 
coupon. 


AIR REDUCTION SALES CO. 


The name Airco on this ignition gauge signifies that it embodies 
all the high standards characteristic of the twenty-one other 
products of the Air Reduction Sales Company, pioneers in com- 
mercializing the elements of the air and large manufacturers of 
oxygen, acetylene, apparatus, etc., for the oxyacetylene welding 
and cuttingindustry. It is most logical that an instrument relying 
solely for its functioning on Neon—a rare gas of the air—should 
be built by an organization of such specialized experience. 
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This is the World's 
afest Motor Car 


WE ARE prepared to show that this new Cole Eight Ninety is the 
safest car on slippery paving—the safest car on sharp turns at high 
speed—the safest car on the precipitous climb or on the even more 
dangerous descent—the safest car in traffic where life is a matter of 
inches and where you graze fenders with fools—safest wherever brakes, 
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acceleration and perfect balance count. 


Eight million automobiles fighting 
for position on the streets and roads 
of America to-day—mill-racing to 
eight million urgent destinations— 
twenty-four hours out of every day, 
missing each other by the thickness 
of the paint on their fenders — 


To keep this tidal wave of human- 
ity and steel from grinding itself to 
pieces is the problem of the auto- 
mobile engineer. 


That it does not grind itself to 
pieces is the greatest of all modern 
miracles, and at the same time the 
greatest possible tribute to the manu- 
facturer of motor cars and to the skill 
of the people who drive them. 


In view of this situation it is 
only natural that some forward 


looking automobile manufacturer . 


























should have set about deliberately to 
engineer a motor car, from stem to 


stern, on the one basic principle of 
SAFETY. 


That is exactly what has been done 
in this new Cole Ezght Nimety. 


Most Accidents from Skidding 

are Caused by Brakes that Grab 

—Cole Eight Ninety’s Brakes do 
Not. Grab 


Anti-skid chains were created pri- 
marily to provide safety against 
brakes that grab— non-skid tires 
were developed for the same pur- 
pose. We have striven to produce a 
car that does not require chains and 
one that is safe even after non-skid 
tires are worn smooth. 


In official brake tests Cole Ezght 
Ninety has established new, un- 
equalled short-stop records; and on 
slippery paving its non-skid quality 
is nothing short of marvelous. 

The owner of a Cole Ezght Ninety 
does not get nervous when his wife 
and children are out in the car. 





Five minutes in this Cole Evght 
Ninety through any traffic or on any 
road will convince you that the Cole 
Motor Car Company’s effort to engi- 
neer a car on the one basic principle 
of safety has completely succeeded. 


This Car Eats Nobody’s 
Dust 





Make no mistake about this car’s 
performing ability. No car on 
wheels is more capable of giving a 
real account of itself. It has the 
POWER, the SPEED, the ACCEL- 
ERATION and the BRAKES to 
get more miles in less time over give 
and take roads. If this does not 
check up with your impression of 
Cole—you simply do not know the 
car, and you should permit the near- 
est Cole dealer to complete your 
education. Don’t be prejudiced—be 
FAIR — get at the FACTS. If this 
car, after a complete demonstration, 
out-performs any car you ever drove, 
be a good sport and admit it. 


Twenty Thousand Miles on 
a Set of Tires 


is the Cole average. If you don’t 
want this statement proved to you, 
don’t challenge it—we are loaded for 
you. We have so many letters from 


_ owners who have actually got that 


much mileage out of Cole tires that 
there can no longer be any doubt 
whatever about this great Cole econ- 
omy factor. It’s hard for a man who 
has learned to congratulate himself 


ON 10,000 miles out of a set of tires 


to grasp such unusual tire mileage. 
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Twelve to Fifteen Miles on a 
Gallon of Gas 


Considering that this is a power- 
ful, eight-cylinder engine, such econ- 
omy can not be brushed aside with- 
out comment. Many Cole owners 
claim far more mileage, but 12 to 
1§ miles is what average drivers get 
out of this car under average con- 
ditions. We know of no other car in 
the quality class that can equal Cole’s 
economy. 


You Never Bounce Out of Your 
Seat in a Cole Eight Ninety 


The only way to learn what we 
mean by Cole ‘‘road action’’ is to give 
the car the third degree over a rough 
stretch of road, and compare what 
doesn’t happen to its passengers with 
your past experience under similar 
conditions. Don’t be afraid to go 
into the bumps head on —you don’t 
have to be cautious — nobody ever yet 
cracked his head or broke his nose 
against the top bows of a Cole Ezghr 
Ninety. 

This car is the first to equip regu- 
larly, and at no extra charge, with 
that superb motoring luxury— Love- 
joy Hydraulic Shock Absorbers. 


Notice How Their Eyes 
Follow the Cole 


These ‘‘different looking’? Cole 
Ezght Nineties are putting a new 
aristocratic atmosphere into Ameri- 
can boulevard traffic. Wherever 
they appear, people crane their necks 
after them. Notice, too, the class of 
people who are riding in Coles —and 
if you get an opportunity, ask a few 
of them how they like their Coles. 


You will find one thing— that these 
people, many of whom can afford 
any kind of car regardless of price, 
are delighted with their Coles and 
are proud of the fact that they have 
“cut down’”’ on their automobile op- 
erating expense “‘without sacrificing 
anything.”’ 

Bear in mind that this strictly 
high-grade EIGHT cylinder car is 
only $2485. 


. Your Cole Can Never be 
an Orphan 


Behind your Cole to the last mile 
there will remain one of the strong- 
est factories in the entire automobile 
industry—your Cole can never be an 
orphan. You know where to go for 
service, if you own a Cole. There 
is somebody always responsible for 
every Cole car in existence, and the 
Cole Motor Car Company’s interest 
in its cars on the road never slack- 
ens or abates. This dependable Cole 
service can not be ignored by any 
man. No factory serves its owners 
more faithfully or cheerfully. 


oe 


NOTICE TO DEALERS 


This company and its product are en- 
titled to cream representation everywhere. 
Our new contract is liberal and fair. 


RIGHT NOW is the time to get ‘‘all set”’ 
on the right basis with the right people. 


It is easier to sell this car than to com- 
pete with it. Wire today. 


Cote Moror Car Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


Soe 


Write for 
““Ground Flying in a Cole Eight Ninety”? 


—a delightful, unsolicited letter to us 
from an oldtimer who has ‘driven ’'em all,” 





at 
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Theres Personalit 
in a Gilbert Clock 










HIS beautiful Gilbert Nor- 

mandy Chime Clock is more 
than a timepiece. Its soft, melo- 
dious, two-tone chime, joyfully 
proclaiming each passing hour 
and half-hour, adds the finishing 
touch of harmony to the happy 
home circle. 























The rich mahogany case, exqui- 
sitely made and hand-rubbed to 
a softly glowing, satin polish, re- 
veals the handiwork of a master 
designer and conceals the fine 
Gilbert movement, which tells 
the tale of fleeting time with un- 
failing accuracy. . 


Every Gilbert Clock is a triumph 
of beauty and precision. Gener- 
ations of faithful, honest workers 
have built into these mastefpieces 
of refinement and dependability 
their own sterling qualities of 
character and service. 


Gilbert Normandy Chime models 
now cost little more than an or- 
dinary gong clock. The prices 
range from $18.00 upward. 


No. 2046 — illustrated — Solid Mahogany 
case; 20in. wide; 10 in. high; 5% in. dial 
with convex glass; Normandy Chimes. 
Choice of silver or porcelain dial. 
Price, U.S.A. $30.00 (War tax extra). 


No. 1166—Same design, with Cathedral 
Gong. Choice of silver or porcelain dial. 
Price, U.S.A. $25.00 (War tax extra). 


Gilbert Clocks 


If not sold by your dealer, write us 


William L. Gilbert .Clock Co. 


Winsted, Conn. 





“Makers of good clocks since 1807” 
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WHEN AMERICA GOES EAST 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Well,” said the other, “‘it’s time we had 
a talk, and this will save me going out to 
your house to see you. Have you got any 
offer to make me?” 

- His very voice had an inflection that 
chilled. It was no more than the accent of 
New York, but Ferid Bey was hearing it 
for the first time. 

“Listen!” he said. ‘‘You are not in 
America now. Be careful, then! I tell 
you, I must have more money—ten thou- 
sand piasters at least. Do you under- 
stand?” 

The young man smiled, and it was ap- 
parent that many of his teeth were stopped 
with gold. He made a movement with his 
hand as though he brushed something 
away from before him. 

“Too well,’ he answered. ‘‘Tell me 
now—what is that house and garden of 
yours worth? I reckon it would go a long 
way dak clearing you.” 


The stallion bounded at Ferid Bey’s un- 
conscious touch of the spur and nearly un- 
seated his rider. The brutal Turkish curb 
fetched him up, trembling and sweating. 
When he was still again there was also a 
slime of sweat on the face which Ferid Bey 
turned on his tormentor. 

‘“My house!”’ he gasped. ‘You mean ——’ 

The young man nodded. ‘“‘Seems to be 
all you’ve got,’”’ he answered calmly. ‘I’m 
going to write it off at a hundred and 
fifty thousand piasters. You’ll still owe me 
about a hundred thousand.” 

““My house!”’ repeated Ferid Bey. 

His face was white. The words had 
evoked in him a vivid picture of all that 
he had looked upon that morning—the 
city in the sunlight, the waters at his feet, 
the whole frame that encompassed and 
contained his languorous and lovely wife. 
They would be homeless; it meant part- 
ing. The blood surged back into his face 
and drummed in his temples. 

““My house!” he roared. 

The stallion wheeled at the urge of knee 
and rein. Old Izak ben Ibrahim cried 
aloud; he had seen the Turk in his mood 
of massacre before; but the young man on 
the shop board moved only when the long 
cutting whip thrashed down across_his 
face, rose and fell again in a devilish slash 
across his neck and shoulders. He was cut 
twice again ere, with his one arm and his 
crippled leg, he was able to drag himself 
into the shelter of the shop. Along the 
alley from both directions the crowd came 
running. ’ 

Ferid Bey wheeled his horse again and 
hesitated. He had thoughts of dismount- 
ing and following the young Jew into the 
shop, but abandoned them. 

Instead, he put the stallion to a canter 
and went smashing through the shouting, 
screaming crowd till he was clear of the 
Kalé Quarter. 

He returned to his home late that after- 
noon on foot. He came limping through 
the gateway with that in his face which 
made the scared servants dodge before him. 
His wife was, as usual, in her long chair in 
the courtyard, her face lustrous in its un- 
changing pallor under the jet of her hair. 
He walked across and stood looking down 
at her. She smiled half sleepily. 

“Well?” she asked, and stretched forth 
her hand for him to take. “Is it victory, 
my knight? And why do you return on 
foot?” 

He took her hand and pressed it. ‘‘No,” 
he answered, “‘it is not victory—yet! And 
I found a buyer for the stallion. That is 
all! Let us goin; I am thirsty and I should 
like some brandy.” 

But that night, of course, he told her all, 
and they debated the situation till day- 
light. Only one ray of hope was discernible 
to either of them: The pasha, Fathma’s 
father, must come to the rescue; if not 
with money down, then with power. Few 
things could be easier to the pasha than 
to silence a Jew; in his time he had profit- 
ably silenced a good many forever. To 


, 


organize a little local riot, with a harvest 


of just two corpses; it was a small thing 
to ask of one’s father-in-law. 

They decided in the end to wait for a 
week before acting—it comes as naturally 
to a Turk as to a Spaniard to postpone 
action. They have not grasped the fact 
that a thing left undone will sometimes do 
itself. Upon the sixth day of the week they 
had granted themselves before going to 
the pasha, the pasha came to them. 

He came without ceremony too. They 
were together in the courtyard when his 
carriage clattered to a standstill outside 
the arch and he himself came foaming 
through upon them. Ilderim Pasha was 
an old man; he was great in girth and 
plethoric in the face; at his mildest he gave 
an impression that he might at any mo- 
ment explode. Now he seemed positively 
to emit fumes. 

“Ah, you!’’ he roared at the moment 
when he laid eyes on Ferid Bey and his 
daughter. “‘Is it not enough that I should 
father a daughter who bares her face like 
a harlot? Must she also be married to a 
piece of defilement like you? May Al- 
lah ”* But here the pasha lapsed into 
a perfect hysteria of Oriental imagery 
that is barely translatable and not at all 
printable. Ferid and Fathma had come to 
their feet in disorder. 

“But what—what is it?” 

‘‘What is it, nameless thing!’”’ howled the 
pasha. “ Who was it that flogged a crippled 
American soldier with a whip in the pres- 
ence of his family? Was it not you, shame 
of Islam? And this when there is an Amer- 
ican commission at Stamboul, to whose 
whip cracking and money jingling the Sul- 
tan himself dances like a performing ape! 
It was not you who have brought upon me 
alarming letters from the government, and 
an American officer to see strict justice 
done? No, it was not you; it was a devil in 
your shape. Abomination! Stain upon the 
face of creation! Infidel! Now, to-morrow, 
at the opening of the divan, you come 
before me. And these Americans and these 
Jews and the rest—they shall see how 
swift goes justice in a Turkish court!” 

Ferid Bey preserves to this day only a 
vague general recollection of the proceed- 
ings that made him homeless. The evi- 
dence, the formality, the production of his 
notes of hand, the crisp voice of the young 
Jew as he made his claims good—these are 
only mistily in his memory. The words 
‘American citizen” occurred more than 
once; he recalls that. But what endures 
pungently is the picture which his mind 
guards of the American officer, trim as a 
new doll in his uniform, and his face, 
pleasant enough to look upon, which was 
granite to all appeals, to all considerations 
other than his clear duty, his eye, lively as 
a bird’s, and something contemptuous in it 
as it ran over the fine figure and stature of 
Ferid Bey. 

And at last it was over. All that he 
possessed was stripped from him, and the 
others left the room. He was alone with 
ihe pasha, who sat, regarding him bale- 

ully. 

“But,” broke out Ferid Bey, seeming to 
awake from a dream, “‘this is impossible! 
The fellow is a Jew!” 

““Oh, fool!” cried the pasha. ‘Have you 
not yet understood? He is an American. 
They are all heathen together over there. 
There is neither sultan nor slave; they 
walk together on the one level—may Shai- 
tan claim them for his own!” 

Ferid Bey shook his head. “But that 
officer ——”’ he began. 

The pasha interrupted. “He is just one 
of them,” he said impatiently. ‘And now! 
My daughter, of course, will return here 
and we will endeavor to teach her better 
and seemlier ways of living—with a stick, 
if need be. But you—what will you do? 
You have nowhere to go; and I cannot 
have you here. You had better ——” 

Ferid Bey cut him short. “Do not 
trouble about me,” he said coldly. “I 
know what to do. I shall go to America!” 

And in due course he went! 
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For those queer engine troubles 
—try buying lubrication—not just “oil” 
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Perhaps it’s a knock—or oil pumping, overheating, fouling of 
the spark plugs, poor compression, sticking of the pistons, loss 
of power. Whatever the trouble—it’s costing you money, spoiling 
your temper and stealing the pleasure from driving. 


And you’ve done about everything—had your engine over- 
hauled, cylinders rebored, new pistons installed, valves reground, 
bearings tightened and oil leads cleaned. 


But you have overlooked FAULTY LUBRICATION. And 
it’s responsible for more than 75 per cent of all motor ills. 


You can’t keep a good engine in good shape with a poor 
oil — or even a good oil of the wrong type. 


Poor oils break down under heat. And their sticky, gummy 
residues— plastered over the vital parts of your engine—carbonize 
and cause trouble. Wrong types of good oil are just as bad. 
Cylinders are not sealed—compression escapes—power is lost— 
too much oil gets into the firing chambers and too much gas 
into the crankcase. 


Why not buy SUNOCO Lubrication—not just ‘‘oil’’—use it 
exclusively and eliminate these troubles? Here’s the way to do it: 


Drive your car to the nearest SUNOCO dealer. He’s a lubri- 
cation specialist—not a “peddler” of oil. He will clean the dirty, 
contaminated oil from your crankcase and refill with the type 
of SUNOCO scientifically refined for summer use in your car. 


Then watch results. You’ll be astonished how much better 
your car runs—at your freedom from trouble—at the greater 
power and mileage you get from gasoline. 


Every motorist should read our new booklet, “Lubrication or 
Just Oil.”” Ask your dealer for a copy or write to us. 


SUN COMPANY 


Producer and Refiner of Lubricating Oils, Fuel Oil, Gas Oil, 


Gasoline and other Petroleum Products. 


32 principal cities 
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More than 1,500,000 gallons of Philadelphia Branch offices and warehouses in 


lubricating oils per week 
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BBs inside of baby’s bottle, of preserve 
ars, cruets, pitchers, etc., quickly be- 
comes sweet and fresh under the deft touch of 
the Fuller Bottle Brushes. Into the farthest 
corners, down under the neck they go, leav- 
ing perfect cleanliness in their wake. The 
Small Bottle Brush and the Test Tube Brush 
assist their big sister, the Fuller Bottle Brush, 
in making this important task easy and satis- 
factory. 


These brushes are typical “Fuller Necessi- 
ties” —members of a great family of forty-five 
brushes for personal and household use. 


We are the largest buyers of brush material 
in the world, therefore get better quality at 
lower prices. So do the users of Fuller 
Brushes. 
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Fuller Brushes are never sold in stores. They 
are brought to the home, demonstrated and 
explained by experts in the science of modern 
housekeeping. The Fuller Man is courteous 
and accommodating, and lives right in your 
vicinity. We picked him out in the first 
place because he was a gentleman. Identify 
him by the Fuller Trade-Mark Button he 
wears, and by the Fuller Red Tip Tag on 


every brush he shows. 


There are hundreds of little short-cuts that 
reduce the labor of housekeeping. The Fuller 
Man knows them all and will explain them 
to you. 


May we send a Fuller Man to see you—and 
also send you a copy of “The Handy Brush 
Book”? Write us. 
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The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Fuller Brush Company, Limited 


Hamilton, Canada 


Branch Offices in over 200 cities—consult telephone directory 
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69 USES—HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 


May 20,1922 
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him—J. N. Burlingham, president of the 
Cuyahoga Car and Foundry Company?” 

“T know that company,” said Parrish. 

“Well,” George went on, chuckling, 
“Burlingham has taken a great fancy to 
me just lately, since Alice came. He doesn’t 
come around my office very much, but he 
can’t keep away from me evenings. For 
about a week Alice thought he really did 
come here to see me. Almost any other 
girl would have caught on sooner, but that’s 
one of the dandy things about her—she 
doesn’t seem to realize that anybody could 
be interested in her. When she did get 
wise to it I had a deuce of a time getting 
her downstairs at all. And, Lord, how she 
did hang icicles on the poor cuss! She 
doesn’t want to be mean to him—in fact 
she likes him—but he’s not going to get a 
chance to propose to her if she can help it.” 

And he went on: “I don’t think it pays 
a woman to be too honest and straightfor- 
ward. She does herself out of a lot of fun. 
That kind of woman treats men too well 
because she thinks they’re as sensitive as 
she is. But you and I know that’s not so. 
If a woman won’t have us it may be a hard 
bump, but we get over it. We have our 
business to keep our minds occupied. But 
if a man should trifle with a woman like 
her I don’t believe she’d ever get over it, 
do you?” 

As he talked he had been watching the 
smoke of his cigar, but now, with the ques- 
tion, he turned. 

Parrish reached slowly out and knocked 
the ashes from his own cigar into a bowl. 

“Perhaps not,” he said. 

There was silence between them for a 
time. 

“Of course it has often struck you, as it 
has me,” George said presently, “that in 
any relation between two people one of 
them always has the upper hand.” And as 
Parrish nodded he continued: “Even in 
so-called equal partnerships one of the 
partners is always the stronger. In busi- 
ness one partner will dominate because he 
is more of a person than the other, but in 
domestic partnerships the man will gen- 
erally dominate even when the woman is 
more of a person. It isn’t only that he 
controls the purse strings but that his posi- 
tion is stronger because he is freer, has 
more outside interests and is less sensitive. 
That has always seemed to me a rank in- 
justice. What I mean is that men, instead 
of getting the upper hand of women be- 
cause they deserve it, seem lots of times 
to get it for exactly the opposite reason— 
because they’re so much more selfish than 
their wives. Or if the wife happens to be 
the more selfish one—of course that some- 
times happens too—then she gets the 
upper hand. It puts a premium on selfish- 
ness. ‘ 
“I suppose,” he pursued reflectively, 
“there is no better gauge of a man’s quality 
than whether or not he imposes on a woman 
because of his advantage over her. It’s 
pretty hard not to do it sometimes. Take 
the case of a man with a wife like mine. I 
try to be on my guard against imposing on 
Margaret, but I guess I do impose on her 
most all the time. There’s our parlor out 
there, for instance.” He gave his little 
laugh. ‘‘When we moved in here she 
bought that furniture because she knew it 
was the kind of stuff I liked. Alice says 
it’s not in good taste, but Margaret sticks 
up for it because it’s my style. It isn’t 
what she’d have for herself at all though. 
I didn’t realize that in the beginning, but 
I’ve got wise to it since, and I’m going to 
remedy the matter when business picks up 
a little more. That’s one of the things I’ve 
thought about while she’s been away.” 
And after a little pause: ‘Their going 
away does give us men a chance to think 
some, doesn’t it?” 

“Timagine so,”’ Parrish answered, feeling, 
as he spoke, the inadequacy of the reply. 

He liked George. George was being 
extraordinarily friendly. He had a feeling 
that George was trying to make him under- 
stand that he wished to help him, and he 
knew that he needed help, yet here he had 
sat as uncommunicative as a Buddha. 

“Look here, Brooks,” he said, leaning 
forward, “you’ve been bully to me and I 
appreciate it. The fact is, I’m afraid Alice 
is thinking of refusing to see me at all.” 

“T gathered that there had been a mis- 
understanding of some kind,” returned 
George, “though she hasn’t said a word. 
She’s been awfully downhearted—she 
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didn’t want me to know, but I could tell— 
and last night, when you telephoned, I got 
out of the room in a hurry, but of course 
I couldn’t help knowing she was crying. 
I don’t mind telling you I was pretty sore 
on you last night.’ 

“And I don’t mind telling you,” Parrish 
answered, ‘‘that I’m pretty sore on myself. 
Do you think perhaps you could get her to 
come down and see me just for a minute?” 

“Well, I got her down to see Burling- 
ham,” said George quizzically. 

“T’m afraid that was easy compared with 
what this is going to be. The plain truth is, 
I don’t deserve to see her.” 

George dropped the end of his cigar in 
the ash bowl and rose. 

“T suppose not,” he said. 

“Of course,” said Parrish, “‘if she’s really 
sick I don’t want to bother her. I’ll come 
back.” 

“Oh, she can see you all right—if she 
wants to.” He moved toward the door. 
“Tl go up and fe 

“Wait!” cried Parrish; and as George 
turned: ‘Tell her I’ve got to see her!” 

“T’ll do the best I can, old man.” He 
moved on again. 

But as he was starting up the stairs 
Parrish, following, caught him by the arm. 

“Tell her,” he said in an eager voice, 
“that it isn’t going to do her a bit of good 
to say she won’t see me—because I’m going 
to stick around here until she does!” 





XXXII 


eS den was not a room suited to the 
needs of one nervously waiting. Small, 
with bulky furniture, it afforded but scant 
space for promenading; the only straight- 
away was the passage between fireplace 
and desk, and even that was abridged at 
one end by an armchair, so that four long 
steps covered the entire distance. 

For a time Parrish paced back and forth 
over the cramped course, smoking a ciga- 
rette which he had lighted after discarding 
his cigar; then, annoyed by the restrictive 
walls and furniture, he dropped again into 
a chair, and finding his cigarette burning 
to a stub lighted a fresh one. 

When his second cigarette was consumed 
he flung it in the bowl, and opening his case 
to get another found it empty. 

He looked about the room for cigarettes 
or cigars, but could discover only pipes and 
pipe tobacco. 

Strange she did not come. He had hoped 
that George would be able to persuade her 
to come down at once. He wished he had 
noticed what time it was when George left 
him, and that the latter would return, if 


only for a minute, and give him some idea - 


how things were going on up there. 

For lack of other occupation he wan- 
dered about inspecting the contents of the 
toom. In three group photographs of foot- 
ball teams of the Ohio State University he 
had no difficulty in recognizing George, and 
he gathered from inscriptions on several 
silver cups standing on top of the bookcase 
that his host had also shone at shot putting 
and trap shooting. The books upon the 
shelves below dealt with hunting, fishing 
and natural history, and the magazines 
upon the desk were sporting periodicals. 

What could be the matter up there? He 
went to the door and listened, but the house 
was as silent as if it had been uninhabited. 
Perhaps Alice had been lying down; per- 
haps she was dressing. In that case, 
though, George could easily have come and 
told him what was causing the delay. 
Surely he would have done that. A nice 
fellow like George would not leave him 
down here in this horrible suspense if he 
could help it. He must be staying because 
he had to stay. He must be having a hard 
time with her. Suppose she wouldn’t 
come? Or if she did, what chance had he 
of obtaining her forgiveness when so per- 
suasive a person as her brother-in-law had 
such difficulty in inducing her merely to 
come and listen to his plea? He took out 
his handkerchief and wiped the palms of 
his hands. 

Oh, for a cigarette! George must have 
cigarettes. Again he looked for them, this 
time going so far as to search desk drawers, 
but to no purpose. 

He had resumed his animal-like pacing 
and was trying to concentrate his thoughts 
upon the formulation of an effective appeal 
to Alice, when through the slightly opened 
door he heard from above the squeak of a 
hinge and the faint sound of steps. The 


tread was not George’s. It was a woman’s. 
She was coming down the stairs. Coming 
slowly. He could hear each muffled foot 
fall on the carpet. 

Now that the moment when he would 
see her, the moment he had waited for so 
anxiously, was imminent, a wave of fear 
swept over him. Had it been George com- 
ing to tell him that Alice would not see him 
his suffering would have been acute, but 
hardly more acute than was this panic at 
the thought of facing her. He dreaded to 
look into her eyes. 

By the difference in sound he knew when 
she stepped from the last stair to the floor. 
Now she was in the hall, coming directly 
toward him. He stood a little back from 
the door, waiting, gazing at the place where 
she would appear. 

The door swung slowly. As their eyes 
met he saw in hers the look that he had 
feared. It was a look that he had never 
seen before—how, then, had he known 
what it would be? There was no question 
now of what she knew. She knew! He un- 
derstood it instantly and as definitely as if 
she had spoken out and told him. 

With her hand on the knob she paused. 
He was struck by the fact that she looked 
taller, and for an instant that thought 
stood forward in his harassed mind. How 
curious that she should look so much 
taller! 

He waited for a moment, hoping she 
would say something that would help him 
to begin. Perhaps if he could once get 
started it would not be so hard. The 
things he wanted to say to her seemed to be 
revolving in his mind at terrible speed, like 
a huge flywheel in a power house. He 
must seize hold of that dizzying wheel. 
When he spoke it was as if he had leaped 
blindly at it. 

“Why, you look taller!” he said, and 
wondered why he had begun with such a 
fatuity. 

She stood motionless, silent, her hand 
upon the door knob as if at any moment 
she might turn and go. Was it perhaps the 
lines of her soft dark dress that made her 
look so tall? 

“Please come in and sit down,” he 
pleaded; and as still she did not move he 
repeated, ‘‘ Please—come in and sit down.” 

She closed the door and, advancing, seated 
herself in the nearest chair; and there was 
something in the way she sat that gave 
him a feeling of her impermanence there. 

“Alice, won’t you forgive me?” 

“You broke your word,” she answered 
without inflection. 

“My word?” He was not sure to what 
she was referring. 

You promised you’d tell me if you 
ever—Clara said you wouldn’t, but I be- 
lieved you.” 

Now he caught her meaning. The prom- 
ise had meant so little to him that it had 
slipped his mind. Another black mark 
against him. 

“Tf that were only all I had to ask you to 
forgive!” he brought out in a low voice. 
“How am I ever going to explain? I can’t 
explain it to myself. I feel as if I had been 
out of my mind. That’s the only shred of 
defense I have to offer—and it isn’t a 
defense. There’s no justification for any of 
it, from beginning to end. You couldn’t 
hate me more than I hate myself. I loathe 
myself! I’m wretched. I’m sick. I never 
deserved you, and now I deserve you less— 
but I never wanted you so much. I used 
to imagine I appreciated you, but—why, I 
didn’t at all! Not atall. If I had you and 
I would have been married long ago. But I 
had selfish delusions about the advantages 
of being free—just as now I have a selfish 
desire not to be free. Oh, Alice, if & 

“T used to wish you wanted to marry 
me,” she said, still in that uninflected tone. 
“Now I thank God you didn’t want to. If 
we had been married this would have hap- 
pened just the same.” 

“Oh—no!” he cried. 

“Yes, it would. If I had been your wife 
you would have been sly about it—you 
wouldn’t have told me—you’d have got me 
out of the way just exactly as you did. 
But I didn’t come down to discuss this with 
you. I came because George said you 
wouldn’t go away until you saw me. Well, 
you’ve seen me—so now you can go.” 

“Go?” he repeated. ‘With you hating 
me like this? I can’t! I’ve got to try to 
make you understand something. I’ve had 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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RePowers 
Your Ford 


A new lease on life for tired 
Fords! More power to buck 
Spring’s muddy roads. Snap- 
pier starts, smoother pulling, 
faster pick-up. That’s what a 
Milwaukee Timer will give. 
Just put one on and see how 
your car responds! 


Cost? No more than a tank- 
ful of gasoline! Hard job? 15 
minutes with pliers does the 
trick. In fact, the Spring over- 
haul of thousands of Fords 
means only cleaned spark plugs 
and a new 








UNDWAUIKEE 
MUER or FORDS 


No other replacement makes a 
Ford car, truck or Fordson tractor 
so much more efficient. The Mil- 
waukee’s hotter spark puts more 
drive into each explosion. 


The Milwaukee Timer’s smooth- 
running design, highest quality 
materials and workmanship, and 
faultless performance have made it 
the standard replacement, timer of 
the world. Over a million users. 


Each Milwaukee Timer is rigidly 
tested, mechanically and electrically, 
before packing. It fits perfectly, runs 
freely and quietly—and its durability 
is famous. Ask any garage mechanic 
about the Milwaukee Timer. 

Sold by garages, auto supply ae 00 
hardware stores everywhere — eo 


Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 









































The Short- 
Circuit-Proof 
Timer! By a spe- 
cial method (pat- 
ent applied for) 
contact points are 
sealed and an- 
ae ‘in . chored in their 
machine-cut 
grooves. 
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SIFWEL- CLO 


Price asshown . . . $108.35 
Or with Mahogany Seat 99.60 
F.O.B. Trenton 





~ TEPECOWaterGlosets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 


HERE are times when you cannot even pretend not to notice 
the sound a noisy closet makes. Why let such a water closet 
stay in your house, disturbing you, embarrassing your guests? Install 
a Si-wel-clo, the quiet-operating closet that flushes thoroughly with 
a minimum of sound. 


The Si-wel-clo is the leader of a group of water closets which The Trenton Potteries 
Company has developed to meet the needs of every building, from the big hotel 
to the modest bungalow. 


While water closets may look alike to the layman’s eyes, there are, as a matter of 
fact, several different types, from the simply constructed washdown to the su- 
perior syphon jet closet with its instantaneous flushing, large water surface, pro- 
tection against sewer gas and passageway that minimizes chance of clogging. 
Naturally the better types, being of complicated construction, are more expensive 
to manufacture and not within the means of everyone.’ 


We, of course, consider the Quiet Si-wel-clo the most desirable. For those who 
cannot afford it, we make other good closets. Into our “ Welling,” “Merit” and 
“Saxon” we have merged as many of the excellencies of the Silent Closet as 
possible. Each in its class and at its price is the best the market 
affords. Each is equipped with a tank of glistening white china, 
WELLING with surface unaffected by stain, acid or soil, and trouble-proof 
working parts. 


Price . . . $65.65 
F.O.B. Trenton 


We have priced these four closet outfits fairly, f. o. b. Trenton, 
and are shipping them completely crated to the plumbing con- 
tractor. We know it will pay you to insist upon your plumber’s 
furnishing them. 


BOOKLETS—So that you may learn why some closets cost more than 
others and are worth it, we have prepared booklets showing the 
difference between the types. We want you to send for them, also 
for our bathroom plan book —“Bathrooms of Character,” Edition D. 





THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


Price . . . $57.50 Trenton, New Jersey, Us S. A, 
ee BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO © 
NS 9 ! 
WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF ALL-CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Price “sede eS. 85. 


F.O.B. Trenton 
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(Continued from Page 107) 
an aberration—but it’s over with. The 
thought of it is sickening to me. Even if I 
never win you back I’m going to try to live 
it down because I must win back my own 
self-respect.” 

“Yes,’’ she said. 

He clutched at the small encouragement 
afforded by that single word. 

“When I’ve won back my self-respect,” 
he went on, ‘‘is there no chance of my win- 
ning back your respect too?’’ And before 
she could speak he continued: ‘Don’t 
answer now. Don’t take that hope away 
from me—I couldn’t stand it! I’m not 
asking you to promise anything; I’m only 
begging you not to efface me. I’m not ask- 
ing you to marry me—because I don’t 
dare. But won’t you put me on probation? 
Won't you let me try all the rest of my life 
to make myself worthy of you? Don’t 
answer that either. I know how you feel 
now. Right now it doesn’t seem possible 
that either of us can ever get over this; 
but if we can be patient, some day the 
wound will heal, leaving perhaps only a 
slight scar. That’s the way the world is; 
if it weren’t so life would be unendurable. 

“Probably you will resent the idea—but 
I must tell you: I am actually a better man 
to-day because this thing has happened to 
me. It has humbled me, and I needed that. 
And it’s given me a new sense of values. 
It has marked me away down and you away 
up. It has shown me the absolute falseness 
of the standards I used to believe in. So- 
phistication! Lord, what rot most sophis- 
tication is! It took something like this to 
make me see straight. But I dosee straight 
now. I’mreally changed. Changed inside. 
Oh, I wish you could see how it has changed 
me!” He beat upon his breast with one 
clenched hand. 

“Don’t I seem different to you? Don’t 
you sense it? Don’t you get something— 
I mean something like—well, like a man 
who used to come into our office—he was a 
hard drinker, and every now and then he 
would say ‘I’ve gone on the water wagon,’ 
and Bement and I would laugh because we 
knew it didn’t signify anything at all—just 
temporary. Then one day we heard that 
his wife had left him. The next time we 
saw him he didn’t say he was on the 
wagon—didn’t even speak about drink 
until somebody offered him one; then he 
said ‘I don’t drink any more,’ and there 
was something about the way he said it 
ore made us know that this time it was 
final.” 

He had been talking rapidly, but now he 
paused. Since entering the room Alice had 
looked at him steadily. Though she gave 
no sign of relenting, it seemed to him that 
the expression of her eyes was less forbid- 
ding. It heartened him. 

“And don’t overlook this,’’ he went on: 
“When his wife left him she thought she 

s through with him forever. But after a 
while she saw that he was really different 
and came back. They’re happy now.” 

For the first time Alice lowered her eyes. 
Her hands had been clasped in her lap; 
now he saw that they were clenched, the 
knuckles showing white in the lamplight. 

“T wish you’d go,” she said, but her tone 
lacked the cold resolution it had held. 

He longed to touch her but was afraid. 
He felt that if he could take her hand the 
something he was powerless to express in 
words must flow into her, charging her with 
an understanding of this profound revolu- 
tion in his soul. And because he feared to 
touch her physically he was impelled by 
instinct to recall to her the days when they 
were happy. 

“T’ve been having a ghastly time lately, 
all alone,” he said. “Night after night I’ve 
been sitting in my apartment longing for 
you, wishing I could go to you for comfort 
as I used to. Last evening when I was in 
the depths of despair, just before I tele- 
phoned, I got to thinking of the time when 
I had the grippe and how you came in 
every afternoon. You used to fix my 
pillows for me so much better than the 
nurse did. All day long I had you to look 
forward to, and I used to i 

“T wish you’d go!” she broke in, wring- 
ing her hands. 

“But I don’t want to leave you, dear! 
‘Where is there for me to go?” 

She stiffened in her chair and raising her 





‘eyes looked at him savagely. It was as if 


some memory all but dismissed had re- 
turned stealthily and stabbed her. 

“Don’t ask me where to go!”’ she cried 
with cold fury. ‘So far as I’m concerned 
you can go anywhere!”’ And as he stood 
astounded at such an outburst from her, 
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she continued: “Why don’t you go back to 
Atlantic City! Back to Rita Coventry! 
Back to—to where x 

She stopped, gasping as if suffocated, and 
there was a moment in which he felt him- 
self quailing before her. Then quickly she 
turned away from him, sank her face in her 
arm on the back of the chair and wept. 

Her weeping frightened him. He had 
never heard such tearing sobs. He dropped 
to his knees beside her, flung an arm about 
her, and drawing her to him, pressed his 
cheek against hers. 

“Oh, don’t! Alice! Don’t ery like that! 
TI can’t bear it! Oh, please don’t!’’ He was 
pleading passionately without knowing 
what he was saying. 

But the awful tearing sobs continued. 
With his arm about her he felt the impact 
of each shock. Never had he so desired to 
comfort anyone, and never had he been so 
powerless. He snatched out his handker- 
chief and with a trembling hand tried to 
dry her cheek, as if the stopping of her 
tears could stop her sorrow. He felt 
desperate about it, like one endeavoring to 
stanch a wound. Her sleeve was wet. He 
pressed the handkerchief into her hand. 

“Oh, Alice! Dearest! Dearest! I feel 
like a murderer! Don’t cry like that! Oh, 
please don’t! There’s nobody else that 
matters to me at all! Alice! I'll go—I’ll 
do anything—if you’ll only stop! Please, 
sweetheart! Oh, please!’’ 

Again he put his cheek to hers, tightening 
his arm around her to fortify her body 
against the successive, racking impulses; 
and when at last she became quieter he 
knelt there, thankful, almost happy, hold- 
ing her, pressing her face to his, stroking 
her hair, her shoulder, her arm, as if to 
smooth away the pain. 

She relaxed against him with a sigh. 

“Dearest!’’ he whispered. 

She gave up. 

“Tt’s no use,”’ she breathed despairingly. 
“T love you. I can’t help myself.” 

“Thank God!’ he murmured. ‘You 
love me. That means I’ve only got to make 
you glad you love me.” 

As he knelt there with his arm around 
her and his face pressed to hers there came 
to him a memory at first seemingly unre- 
lated—the memory of the time when he 
had almost drowned. 

It was in Maine in the early fall. He had 
arrived from New York just before twilight 
and had hastened to the deserted bath- 
ing beach. Off shore a sloop was anchored 
and he made it his objective, swimming 
rapidly through icy water. While he had 
some distance yet to go he became con- 
scious of fatigue, but the space between him 
and the boat was now shorter than be- 
tween him and the beach, so he kept on. 
The last few strokes brought him to the 
verge of exhaustion. He clutched at the 
boat’s side, missed it, went down. Coming 
up he had to swim a stroke or two to reach 
it again. He put all his remaining strength 
into the effort, feeling that should his grasp 
fail this time he was lost. But now he 
managed to get his finger tips over the low 
wooden rail at the edge of the flush deck. 
For a long time he hung there in the frigid 
water without strength to lift himself 
aboard, facing the fear that he could never 
do so. But at last, a little rested, he mus- 
tered the remnants of his energy and 
managed to clamber up the side to safety. 
Never would he forget the feeling of relief 
that came to him at the moment when he 
lifted himself gasping to the deck. Until 
now he had known no emotion like it. 

In the moments following that jeopardy, 
when he lay in the lee of the little deck- 
house recovering his strength, life had 
seemed sweeter to him than ever before; he 
experienced a sort of vision of the coming 
years spread out like a lovely landscape for 
him to wander in. And now, confident that 
Alice was to be restored to him, love 
seemed sweeter than ever before, and his 
landscape vision of the coming years was 
made beautiful by the thought of Alice 
with him. 

In the past he had experienced many 
pleasures, vivid but short-lived—selfish 
pleasures, glittering little pleasures, orna- 
ments pinned onto life; but about this 
new-found happiness there was a reaching 
out, a sweep which seemed to make it 
integral with life; and the thought struck 
him that this quality of largeness was in 
some way connected with the fact that now 
he was not thinking of himself but of 
Alice—of making Alice happy. 

The three harmonizing notes of a Chi- 
nese gong echoed through the house. Alice 
stirred. 

















Anti- Corrosive 
Costs less per year 
of service 
Roofing 
Culverts 
Spouting 
Metal Lath 
Tanks 
Car Covering 
Washing Machines 
Anchor Rods 
Plates 


Welds Excellently 


A flux in itself 
Welding Rods 
Knife Backs 

Anvil Bases 
Transformer Tanks 


Tough, Ductile 


Cuts labor costs 


Window Frames 
Skylights 
Cornice 


Resists Shock 


Engine Stay Bolts 
Dredge Chains 
Sucker Rods 


Enamels Better 


Enamel (also zinc) 
adheres more smoothly 
and tightly to Toncan, in 
Stoves , 

Ranges 

Table-tops 

Refrigerators 

Signs 


High Electrical 
Conductivity 


Electrical Wire and Rods 
Magnetic Iron Sections 
Rails 


Widely stocked 


In black, blue annealed 
and galvanized sheets 


Toncan is also 
obtainable in 


Plates and Rods 
Bars and Billets 
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The Triumph 
of Alloys 


Yesterday’s dream is today’s reality. 
Rustless, stainless iron is at last a 
fact! Alloys have made it possible. 







How closely an iron approaches this 
absolute resistance to rust depends 
chiefly upon the amount of the costly 
alloys used in it. 









Toncan—the better iron, while not 
entirely rustless, is rust-resisting to 
an exceptional degree. It gives the 
greatest durability that can be ob- 
tained at reasonable cost. 







Toncan is abreast of a new era dawn- 
ing in this industry. Inquiry invited. 
UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
CANTON, OHIO 
Open Hearth and Electric Furnace U-loy Steels 








for Railroads, Automobiles, Edged Tools, Agricultural Implements 


IN CANADA: Toncan is Galvanized by Dominion 
Sheet Metal Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 






Fabricated by The Pedlar 
People, Ltd.. Oshawa, Ont. 
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Illustrated is the 50 E. 42nd St. Building, New York 
City (Jardin, Hill & Murdock, Architects)—one of 
many prominent buildings in which Toncan is used. 


Toncan Enameling Stock assures 
unblemished surfaces of lasting 
brilliancy when used as a base for 
porcelain enamel. 
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By means of hard work, courageous en- 
terprise and economy, society accumulates 
capital, a considerable portion of which is 


entrusted to banks. 


This surplus capital, as a basis of credit, 
becomes a great public utility. It should be 
employed in such ways as will be of the 
sreatest benefit to the community. That 
is the moral responsibility of those who 


deal in credit. 


It serves most fully the common good 
in stimulating productive enterprise —in 
balancing production with consumption — 
in moving goods from the producer to the 
consumer with the least cost and waste 
of effort. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York believes that the beginning of 
a new business cycle is near at hand. Itis 
impressed with the necessity of economic 
business practices if the foundation of 
enduring prosperity is to be created. It 
believes that the soundest individual 
credit is that into which enters the recog- 


nition of these broad general principles. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital and Surplus Fifty Million Dollars 
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“T ought to have 
She 


“Dinner,” said she. 
put the children to bed long ago.” 
sat up, turning her face from him. 

“It won’t hurt them to stay up a little 
bit later this once, will it?’’ he asked as he 
rose. 

“Anyway, I must go see. You'll keep 
George company at supper? It won’t be 
much—the maid goes out to-night—but 
he’ll be glad to have you.” 

“And you?” 

“T can’t come down—the way I look.” 

“But you must eat. I'll carry a tray to 

He followed her to the foot of the stairs. 
He wished to stand there looking after her 
as she ascended, but knowing that she pre- 
ferred not to be looked at, turned to the 
parlor, where presently George joined him. 

He tried to express his gratitude. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ said George, 
checking his stumbling speech of thanks. 
““Come on in and have something to eat.” 
He led the way to the dining room. “I 
guess by the looks of you a drink wouldn’t 
hurt you either.” 

“Thanks,” said Parrish; ‘‘but first I 
want to carry some supper up to Alice.” 

“Oh, I’ll do that,” the other said. 

“Not if I can help it, you won’t!”’ Par- 
rish answered, mustering asmile. “It’s the 
only thing I can think of to do for her right 


now. 

Together they prepared the tray. 

“No, we’ve got this wrong,”’ said Parrish 
when the tray was set. “‘We ought to have 
put a napkin on first. We must make it 
look dainty.” 

‘All right,” said George tolerantly. 
“‘Here’s a napkin. You go ahead and make 
it look dainty while I get you that drink.” 

The tray having been made ready before 
George returned, Parrish carried it upstairs, 
but at the top of the flight, not knowing 
which was Alice’s room, he hesitated. He 
called her and was guided by her answering 
voice to the door. 

“‘Come in,” she said, and as he entered 
the dimly lighted chamber she warned, 
“Look out for that chair.” 

He looked for a place to set the tray, and 
finding a small table appropriated it for 
his purpose, carrying it over to the couch 
where she was lying. 

As she sat up to inspect her supper he 
suggested: ‘‘Wouldn’t you like a little 
more light?” 

“T suppose I’ll need it. That one over by 
the dresser, please.” a 

Turning on the light he saw his photo- 
graph, and hoped that it had remained 
there ever since she came to Cleveland. 

“Pictures like this are too big to lug 
about,’ he commented. ‘‘I must have a 
miniature of you to carry with me when I 
travel.” 

Then returning to her side, eager for 
approbation of his handiwork, he asked: 
“Well, how do you think the tray looks?” 

“Very nice.” 

“You might just make sure you’ve got 
everything you want,” he suggested. 
‘George and I tried to think of everything, 
but—oh, I forgot the salt, didn’t I!” 

“T won’t need it,’”’ she protested. 

But already he was leaving the room. 

Returning with the salt he placed it on 
the tray, and maneuvering to the foot of 
the couch sat down. 

“TI hope you feel a little better?”’ he 
asked anxiously. 

She nodded. 

“That’s good!” 

After a little silence, during which she 
drank some tea, she said, ““Now you’d 
better go down to George—and have your 
own supper.” 

Reluctantly he rose. 

“You’re sure there isn’t anything more 
I can bring you?” 

“No, thanks; 
want.” 

He longed to embrace her. 

“Oh, my dear,’ he began, “how I 
wish + 

But he was interrupted by George’s 
voice booming from below: ‘“‘Hey, you, 
Dick! How long does it take you to carry 
a saltcellar up stairs? Come on to supper!’’ 

“Right down!” he called back, but he 
did not move from her side. 

“May I come up and see you after- 
wards?” 

“T’m sorry—I’m afraid I’m too tired.” 

“Yes, of course,” he said quickly, his 
voice full of solicitude. ‘‘May I see you 
to-morrow?” ; 

She nodded, asking: 

“But when are you going back to New 
York?” 


I have everything I 
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“Oh, I haven’t thought about that. I’ll 
have to go pretty soon—in.a day or so— 
but I must wait until you’re better. You'll 
be a lot better to-morrow, won’t you?” 

“No doubt,” she answered. “‘Now you 
really must run along.” 

“‘Yes.”’ He looked at her hungrily. 

Passing by the back of the couch on his 
way to the door, he ventured to bend and 
kiss her hair. 

xe he reached the hall she stopped him. 

“ee ic ” 


‘SYies, dear?” 
“This lake climate is so changeable—did 
you bring plenty of warm clothing?”’ 
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EFORE Parrish left for New York he 
had a long talk with Alice. He begged 
her to marry him as soon as possible, and 
although she would give him no assurance 
he took with him on his journey three 
thoughts to comfort him: She had assented 
to his coming back to Cleveland a week 
hence. George, a matrimonial enthusiast 
because of his own happy experience, was 
his supporter, and this, he felt, meant that 
he would have the support of Margaret 
also. And most encouraging of all, Alice 
was worrying about his health again, God 
bless her! 
That she would finally marry him he 
could not doubt. His fear now was that 
she would make him wait. What if she 
kept him waiting six months—or a year! 
The mere thought of such delay appalled 
him. A terrible waste of precious time! 
And he wasn’t growing any younger—that 
ought to be considered too. 
Among other arguments presented to 
Alice in his letter to her from the train, he 
made a point of his increasing years. 


“Tn a couple of years,”’ he wrote, “‘I’ll be 
forty—practically middle-aged. Youth is 
going. I can feel myself aging. I can’t 
stand this waiting. It’s going to make an 
old man of me if you don’t look out.” 


However, he overlooked the fact that in 
this argument he was exhibiting a quality 
anything but old: His impatience was that 
of a young lover. 

In the evening after his return to New 
York he telephoned to Alice, and finding 
conversation with her highly satisfactory 
called her up again next night, and the 
night after. Telephoning to her became a 
daily habit with him; the contact thus es- 
tablished made him less lonely; he knew 
what was going on out there day by day. 
For example, when little Georgie, looking 
out of the window at a storm, remarked 
that the rain was combing its hair, the mot 
reached Parrish on the evening of its 
utterance. Again, on the night of Marga- 
ret’s return, he was introduced to her over 
the wire; her voice was sweet, like Alice’s. 
And again on one occasion when, Alice 
being out, he talked with George, he was in 
position to gather such satisfaction as ‘a 
lover might from an exact knowledge of 
her whereabouts: She had gone with the 
president of the Cuyahoga Car and Foun- 
dry Company to see John Barrymore. 

Parrish went to Cleveland the next week- 
end. Upon the occasion of this visit he did 
not neglect to point out to Alice that, how- 
ever she might have passed her evenings 
during the preceding week, he had in- 
variably remained alone at home for the 
purpose of telephoning to her. And he had 
almost finished reading Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. Later in the same evening he 
managed to give her his estimate of John 
Barrymore as an actor. In his opinion 
Barrymore was overrated. 

To Margaret he was drawn at once. She 
was like Alice, though not so beautiful. 
Her face, however, held that same sweet- 
ness, and there was a poignant loveliness in 
her eyes when she looked at George and the 
children. 

Among Margaret, George and Parrish 
there was no concealment as to his aspira- 
tions; when Alice was absent they would 
discuss the topic frankly. 

“She ought to marry,’ Margaret said. 
“She is a born wife and mother. I suppose 
being a bachelor you haven’t noticed her 
tact and judgment with the children. 
Marriage will do a lot for her. It will give - 
her more poise.” 

George, sitting on the arm of her chair, 
looked down at her affectionately. : 

“Yes, dear,” he said. 

And she glanced up at him and smiled 
and nodded. 

This aspect of the matter had not hitherto 
struck Parrish, but he realized instantly 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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Sweeping Slavery Ended 
by the Wonderful Vacut 
































Science and mechanical ingenuity have scored another triumph. 

No longer need the housewife wear out her strength and waste time 
with old fashioned methods. 

The invention of the wonderful Vacuette has made sweeping merely an inci- 
dental part of housework, to be done so quickly and so easily that it ceases 
to be work. 

Already nearly 200,000 women have found in the Vacuette freedom from 
sweeping slavery. And every woman who has not yet found this easiest of 
all ways to keep rugs and carpets bright and clean and new looking should 
ask our local representative for a free demonstration of the Vacuette in her 
own home or write direct to us. 


No Cost of Operation—No Attachments— 
No Electricity 


No wires, no cords, no plugs, no attachments at all with the Vacuette— 
and v0 cost of operation. 

The Vacuette is a purely mechanical sweeper in which you have the com- 
bined advantage of a swiftly revolving gear driven bristle brush and a power- 
ful air suction. These are put in action simply by your push on the handle— 
and the effort is no more than you give to an ordinary carpet sweeper. 

In the Vacuette you have no complicated mechanism—it is the last word 
in simplicity. Its body is polished cast aluminum. It has “Parkerized” rust 
proof parts. It runs on noiseless rubber wheels. It is rabber cushioned—it 
will not scratch the furniture. The mechanism requires practically no oiling. 
It weighs only 714 pounds. It is so light that a child can use it—so strong 
that it will last for years—practically for a lifetime. 


Priced at Half what You would Expect to Pay 


From what you have been told about the Vacuette and the amazing work 
it does you may imagine—very naturally—that its price is high. é 

But—the simplicity of its mechanism means low manufacturing cost and 
the buyer gets the benefit of this saving. 

That is why you pay only about half what you would logically expect to 
pay for a really efficient and practical vacuum sweeper. Not only does it give 
you clean rugs with practically no effort and no cost to operate, but it saves 
you money in the first cost. 

And if you wish, you can arrange to pay on easy terms—a little every month. 





The 
Vacuette is 
Putting Men into 
a Paying Business 


So widespread is the demand for 
the Vacuette that we have openings 
for a few more men in various sections 
of the country to work with our district 
managers, demonstrating the 
Vacuette in homes and taking 
orders for it. If you have ambition 
and ‘‘go-getter”’ qualities, this is 
your chance to place yourself where 
you can obtain every dollar to which 




























Nor Electric Suction Sweeper 


Backed by the Makers’ Guarantee Us Liinentiodue Hicciricmsle 
You do not have to be a mechanical expert to know that the Vacuette is as Easy to Operate 
the final triumph in devices of this kind. And you are guaranteed that the Eh teit agg Ty 


; . : : Endorsed by Good 
one you get will be perfect in every detail when it goes to you. Boneless 








The makers guarantee that every Vacuette has been thoroughly inspected Modern Priscilla your ability entitles you—for you can 
by experts at the factory and that if any part shows a defect due to fault of ©) é set your own pace in money making. 
O@ You are offered the opportunity to 


material or manufacture they will replace it free of cost to the user. 


Proved Free—In Your Own Home 


We have local representatives everywhere. 
Theserepresentativesareemployed for the purpose of givingevery housewife 
afreedemonstrationrightin the home without cost or any obligation whatever. 
Simply write to us asking for the demonstration and we will arrange 
it for you. We want you to see the Vacuette at work—we 
want you to try it yourself—whether you buy or not. 
You can’t realize how wonderfully it takes up 
the dust and dirt and how it saves you from an 
aching back and tired muscles until you 
actually see it in operation. You will be 
amazed at the amount of wonderful work 
the Vacuette does in just 
a few minutes—with 


join the sales organization of one of 
America’s soundest, most progressive 
manufacturers. As our representative, 
you offer a device which is needed in every 
home—not only where there is no electricity, 
but where there is. 
You need not be an experienced salesman to 
succeed with the Vacuette. We will give you the 
necessary training which will enable you to show the 
housewife that with this device she actually takes the 
work out of sweeping and always has her rugs and carpets 
wonderfully clean—and this without any cost for operation. 
You don’t need to bea salesman. The Vacuette actually sells 
itself. Every housewife will tell you that it is just what she has 
been looking for. You also have back of you all the power of our 
great national and local advertising campaigns and constant co- 
operation from the company. This is the opportunity which offers all 
that the active, ambitious man can ask for—not only in splendid earnings 
as a salesman—but with the opportunity to become a district manager. 


W G Action is the word. No matter what you are doing, find out what this proposition 
rite Today offers. Men now in the field are making big money—and the same chance is open 
to you. To delay may mean losing out on the territory in which you would like to work. ; Tell us what 
you have been doing the past three years, state the locality in which you are best acquainted, and we 
will give you complete detailed information about our proposition. 


The Scott & Fetzer Co., Dept. 15, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by VACUETTES, Ltd., 44 York Street, Toronto 


your part— and without 
a cent to pay for power. G 


The Demonstration is 
Free. Just Ask For It. 
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Changing the Habits 


of a Nation - ~ - 


—not by legislation or new laws, but by the revelation 
of a new cause for comfort. 


—a cuff button built for soft cuffs; proving their 
stability, improving their utility. 
















—a belt buckle that replaces “slipping” by “gripping” — 
that stays put and can’t slip. 


Kum_-a-part products, both; they click open, and snap 
shut. Kuff Button and Belt Buckle hold fast—yet a 
flip of the finger opens either. 


And to the utility of the idea, skilled designers have 
given style personality and jewelry distinction. Value 
has become Vogue. 


5) 
Imitations ape the appearance but ‘ At Jewelers eS eNMen S Shops 
the regis the ee e Kum oe 
i . it ont ack 0, c a 
coer alsa part pr iociipaneee The Kuff Button The Belt Buckle 


} from 50¢ up to $25.00 the pair from $1.02 up to $20.00 
Airc Tt 
Write for the Kum-a-part Book “T” of Correct Dress. 
Che Baer & Wilde Co. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
that what they said was true. The essen- 
tial difference between Alice and her sis- 
ter, aside from Alice’s greater beauty, was 
that she had less poise. Margaret had 
the serenity which comes only to those who 
are conscious of fulfilling their destiny. 
One knew that she felt secure, established. 
Her husband, her children, her house, even 
the furniture in the house, seemed to collab- 
orate to that end. It was as if the very 
chairs contributed their quota toward mak- 


‘ing her feel sure. Thinking of this, Parrish 


was struck by the fancy that the furniture 
in this house, although it had been selected 
to suit George, and although it was pre- 
sumably his legal property, seemed to 
belong more to Margaret than Alice’s own 
furniture to her. Why was it that an un- 
married woman, however independent, 
never seemed so completely the proprietor 
of her home and possessions as a married 
woman? 

Now he perceived clearly what hitherto 
he had but dimly sensed—that as a wife, 
secure in home and husband, Alice would 
have her proper background. In marriage 
she would bloom. 

Suddenly it came to him what her back- 
ground should be. 

Blenkinswood! For her wedding pres- 
ent! Blenkinswood restored, with the old 
portraits, mahogany and silver back in 
their places. And a surprise! He would 
keep it secret from her until he should take 
her there. 

The project put him in high spirits. He 
felt enterprising, confident. And when 
that evening after supper George and Mar- 
garet considerately went out to a movie, 
leaving him alone with Alice, he had a new 
sureness with her. To-night she must 
definitely promise to become his wife. 

She did. She was quite reasonable about 
it. He was able to make her see that the 
week of his probationary period, being in 
reality an zon, was long enough. 

And ah, the beauty of her yielding! 

It was the essence of her nature to yield 
to those she loved. He must be on his 
guard always against that. He must spoil 
her—because to spoil her was impossible. 
He must teach her to be selfish—because it 
was a lesson she could never learn. With 
all the spoiling he could give and all the 
selfishness he could instill, she would ever 
be contriving to give him his own way. 

en at some future time it would seem 
to him that he had done his utmost he must 
keep on searching out new contributions to 
her happiness, heaping them up before her 
in atonement for the past. Owing her a 
debt that he could never liquidate, he must 
pay and pay against it, so long as his life 
should last. ; 

A trinity existed in her. She was 
mother—sweetheart—daughter to him. 
How he wished that he had known her 
when she was the age of little Alice! 

With her cheek resting peacefully upon 
his shoulder he was for a long time mo- 
tionless and silent. The lamplight, sifting 
through the outer softness of her hair, 
crowned her with a golden aureole, and this 
tender and pure luminousness about her 
head added to his awe. 

Yet he was aware, in his feeling for her, 
of a duality. Bound up with his almost 
religious adoration for her as a beautiful 
spirit was a passion for her as a beautiful 
woman. The two emotions were inter- 
twined like two vines of equal strength, so 
wrapped around each other, so inextricably 
entangled from trunk to tendril, as to form 
a leafy cable, on which white blooms and 
red grew one against the other. Instead of 
strangling, these vines upheld and made 
each other doubly strong. And Parrish 
knew that this duality, this blending of 
adoration and passion, was essential to a 
great and lasting love. 

He craved to tell her of these things, but 
could only whisper over and over, ‘‘I love 
you! Oh, I love you so!” 

And as he murmured to her he felt a 
terrible, sweet suffering because instead of 
rearing for her a palace of his thoughts he 
was able to build her only a structure of old 
worn words. 

Now they were lovers again! Yet not 
again, for this was a balanced relationship 
such as had not before existed. This love 
was new. There was a fullness, a translu- 
cence, an unthinkable glory in it which 
imparted to his spirit a rapturous sense of 
form and color, arborescent, radiant. He 
was exalted. A pilgrim, footsore and 


. weary, he had stumbled through the world 


and reached at last the holy place. With 
soul and body bathed he had entered the 
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temple and knelt before the sacred 
shrine. In her love he was reborn. 


It seemed to him that George and 
Margaret had hardly gone when they were 
back again, speaking of having seen the 
entire evening’s show. The speed of it all 
dazed him. He found it hard to speak with 
them coherently as they paused on their 
way upstairs. 

“And when we are married,” he said as 
he sat down again by Alice, ‘there’s one 
thing I want you to let me do. I want you 
to let me plan the wedding trip. I want 
you to start out with me without knowing 
where you’re going. Will you trust me to 
plan something that will please you?” 

Though she assented readily enough he 
was particular to make the understanding 
very definite. 

“Then it’s agreed? You will abide by 
my plans?” 

“Of course.” 

“All right,” he said triumphantly. “I'll 
tell you the first part of the plan now. We 
are to be married about the middle of May. 
That gives us nearly two months to get 
ready.” 

She smiled, saying, “Oh, I didn’t agree 
that you should settle the time.” 

“But I’ve got to settle the time if I’m 
to settle the trip,” he insisted. “I’ve got to 
make it seasonable, haven’t I?” 

Before he went back to New York that 
night he made her see the soundness of his 
argument. Again she was reasonable—so 
reasonable that he almost wished he had 
said April. But two months would give him 
none too much time in which to get Blen- 
kinswood in order. 


One evening a few weeks later, when 
Alice was in New York buying a trousseau 
and arranging to give up her apartment, 
she spoke to him of Blenkinswood. 

“T’ve never been able to understand,” 
she said, “‘why you don’t take better care 
of it. That is one thing I am going to try to 
make you do.”’ 

It gave him great amusement to assume, 
in answering, the tone he had so often taken 
in the old days when he used to put her off. 

“Oh, let’s not bother about Blenkins- 
cai now,” he said as if the topic bored 

im. 

And it was difficult for him not to laugh 
as he spoke, for they were in her apartment, 
and her words had interrupted his surrep- 
titious scrutiny of her chintz curtains, 
which he intended to have duplicated for 
her room in the old house. Moreover, he 
knew that the transformation of Blenkins- 
wood was now well under way. Not only 
had the shiftless farmer been dismissed, 
and a young couple, the husband a graduate 
of an agricultural school, been established 
in a cottage on the place, but a large 
force of carpenters, plumbers and painters 
were at work in the house, installing a heat- 
ing plant and bathrooms, laying hardwood 
floors and restoring the ancient paneling. 
Outside, a landscape gardener with a gang 
of men was engaged in renewing the lawns, 
gardens and slave-built terraces sloping 
down to the river front; that very day 
Parrish had received from the gardener a 
report informing him that, despite neglect, 
the hedges and arbor of box, planted on the 
terraces by the Signer, could be reclaimed. 

The boat landing at the foot of the garden 
was being rebuilt, for a hurried trip to 
Blenkinswood had reminded Parrish that 
Virginia was still backward as to roads, and 
he not only wished to avoid the rough 
eleven-mile drive from the railway but de- 
sired that Alice’s first vision of her home 
should be from the river. He could imagine 
the expression of her face when, as their 
launch would come around the bend, she 
should first see the venerable mansion 
crowning the bluff, the sunlight glowing on 
its rosy bricks. Landing, they would 
mount the terrace steps, passing the giant 
azaleas, the wistaria, strolling under the 
arch of box, and so up and up until, ascend- 
ing the last terrace, they reached the crest 
of the hill, where the house, with its two 
long wings extending like outstretched 
arms, would seem to welcome them. 


‘There came a Sunday, the first day of 
May, two weeks before the date set for the 
wedding, when Parrish planned to pack 
the last of the smaller treasures to be 
shipped to Blenkinswood. Coming out to 
breakfast in his dressing gown he found the 
Sunday papers piled on the table in the 
dining room. After pouring his coffee he 
slipped a news section from the sheaf, and 
leaning it against the coffeepot before him 
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Protect your roofs or they will surely leak. Stop the leaks 
before they start. Brush on Stormtight and make your 


roofs leakproof for many years. 


Without protection, Rain and Snow, Heat and Cold will 
rot and crack and corrode your roofs. 
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found himself facing a picture of Rita and 
Delaney, beneath which, in large headlines, 
he read: 


DIVA WEDS COMPOSER SHE MADE 
FAMOUS 


RITA COVENTRY MARRIES PATRICK DELANEY, 
SEVERAL YEARS HER JUNIOR 


SINGER’S ASSERTION SHE WOULD 
NEVER WED RECALLED 


Stated at Time of Reported Engagement to 

Italian Noble, Domesticity Impossible for 

Artists and Marriage Certain to be Failure. 

“A Woman’s Right to Change Her Mind,” 
She Says 


With an interest keen but quite imper- 
sonal he read the florid story. For him it 
had no more significance than if it had been 
the tale of some happening in a city he had 
visited long ago. Rita seemed strangely 
remote. A reporter had interviewed her 
and she had spoken with a brazenness 
which Parrish found repellent. 


“Yes,” she was quoted as saying, “‘it is 
true that when, several years ago, I refused 
the Duca del Valentino, I did so on the 
ground that an opera singer should not 
marry. But though a singer, I am also a 
woman, and a woman has a right to change 
her mind. 

“‘Paddy’’—here the reporter described 
her arch look at her young husband—‘“‘is 
enormously gifted and I intend to see that 
he gets the fullest opportunity for self- 
expression. He has never been abroad, and 
you may imagine with what pleasure I 
anticipate acting as his guide in my beloved 
France, for which we sail May twentieth. 

““Some of my friends tell me I am a fool to 
marry, and especially to marry a man so 
much younger. That may be true. I can 
only say that now we are blissfully happy. 
What if later we tire of each other? Shall 
we not have had our hour of joy? After a 
motor trip through France we shall settle 
quietly for the summer at Deauville, where 
I have taken a villa. I intend to show him 
how domestic I can be. I shall cook for 
him, sew on his buttons and mend his 
socks, like any good wife.” 


Sitting there alone Parrish burst out 
laughing. He could fancy Rita cooking for 
Delaney—once—carefully costumed for the 
part. And the simple life at Deauville, 
that Mecca of jaded Parisians, with its 
casino and its one-piece bathing suits! 
Poor. Delaney, how out of the picture he 
would be! 

He was so boyish, so ingenuous. There 
was something really fine about him too. 
Would that fineness be burned. out? He 
felt genuinely sorry for Delaney. 

Breakfast over he took the Sunday 
papers to the living room. The floor and 
walls were bare and packing boxes stood 
where the furniture had been. Some of the 
things were going to Blenkinswood, some 
to the larger apartment he had taken. 

He would not have time to read the 
papers. He used them to wrap up the 
silver, Ito helping him. 

Then he turned to the bookcase, where 
were the portfolios containing the old docu- 
ments and the engravings of the house. 
The papers must be neatly arranged for 
shipment. Opening the first portfolio he 
made himself look at the engraving show- 
ing Blenkinswood with its new wing— 
added in 1791. In the center of the picture 
was the ruinous imprint of a sharp little 
French heel. Once he had thought the 
damage irreparable, but now he remem- 
bered a man down on Fourth Avenue, very 
skillful, who could repair such things. He 
would send him the engraving and the torn 
letter of the Signer. When they had been 
mended the damage would be almost im- 
perceptible. 

XXXIIT . 
“AND you honestly have no idea where 
this boat is going to take us?” he asked 
Alice. 

“Not the least in the world,” said she. 
“‘T don’t even know the boat’s name.” 

““Would you like to know it?” he asked, 
delighted at her ignorance. 

“No, I don’t care.” 

“Do you think you’re going to Florida— 
or Panama—or South America—or Ber- 
muda—or Europe? Where do you think 
you're going?”’ 

“T don’t know at all.” She laughed. 
‘“Wouldn’t it be absurd if someone came 
and asked me where I was going—and I 
couldn’t tell them!” 

“Tell them,”’ he said, pouring over her 
an adoring look, “‘te ask your husband!” 


May 20,1922 


“T know who he is, anyway!” she said, 
and after a quick look about reached out 
and pressed his hand. 

“And,” he said proudly, ‘you know 
what your name is, don’t you, Mrs. 
Parrish?” 

She nodded. 

“Perhaps that’s why I’m not interested 
in the name of the boat.” 

A steward carrying a long cardboard box 
knocked at their cabin door near by. 
Parrish crossed the deck, took the box, and 
entering the cabin, opened it. It contained 
Ophelia roses—her favorites—with petals 
shading from cream to a delicate pink. He 
took them out, assembled them and placed 
them in her arms. 

She buried her face in the blooms, and as 
she raised it there came a little flush of 
pleasure in her cheeks; it was as if the color 
of the roses had been transferred to them. 

Little things always pleased her so! 

She rang for a stewardess, who brought 
a vase; but the stewardess was not allowed 
to arrange the flowers; Alice must do that 
herself, although the vessel was now back- 
ing out into the stream, and Parrish, in the 
doorway, was urging her to join him on deck. 

But before the steamer was fairly headed 
down the river she was out there with him, 
watching the cross currents of shipping and 
gazing at the massed, competing towers of 
lower Manhattan, etherealized in a haze of 
smoke, and bathed in the soft light of a late 
afternoon sun, which shone upon them like 
a rose-colored calcium in the theater. 

As they gathered way, passing down the 
harbor, the fresh salt smell became more 
vigorous and the breeze more boisterous. 
But though the breeze was lively, snapping 
the sheltering canvas at the fore part of the 
deck, there was a mildness in it. It was a 
breeze of spring—not the false spring of a 
few months since, but the season of resur- 
rection and rebirth. 

When the vessel entered the Narrows 
they ascended to the deserted boat deck, 
and standing by the towering stack 
watched the black smoke whirl back across 
the water. It was twilight. In the sky 
behind them orange streaks still showed, 
while with the gray of the distant shores 
was blended a subtle note of mauve. To 
the north and to the south the evening sky 
was clear, but the horizon to the east was 
black and menacing. 

A great liner which must have started 
some time after they did had followed 
down the bay and all but overtaken them. 
As they emerged from the Narrows she was 
entering behind them; through the Lower 
Bay and the Swash Channel she pursued 
them closely; and no sooner had their 
bows made contact with the open ocean 
beyond Sandy Hook, giving the other sea 
room, than she came up and passed them 
arrogantly, close inboard, her sleek black 
body dotted with long rows of porthole 
lights. The stream of sable smoke hurled 
by her four red stacks, soot banded at the 
top, was like a stream of curses poured at 
the humble coastwise vessel which had re- 
tarded her, and the picture of impatience 
was heightened by the nervous, syncopated 
flashing of a signal light above the bridge. 
She was telegraphing with it, talking furi- 
ously. Furiously, too, her four propellers 
lashed the waves behind. 

Parrish recognized that proud sea chal- 
lenger. He had crossed on her. Moreover 
he knew from his morning paper that she 
was sailing to-day. And he knew more 
than that, for the list of prominent passen- 
gers that he had read was headed by the 
name of Rita Coventry. 

“What a beauty!’ exclaimed Alice, gaz- 
ing across the water at the other vessel. 

He assented, mentioning the liner’s name. 

‘‘But we aren’t going the same way they 
are,’’ she commented; observing that their 
own course had been swinging toward the 
south. And she added, ‘‘I’m glad. I don’t 
think that sky out there looks any too 
pleasant.” 

He glanced at the dark line of horizon to 
the eastward. Then with a feeling of com- 
plete finality he turned his back upon the 
other ship, and facing the bows of their own 
vessel, now straightened on a southern 
course, envisaged the calm sea and the 
peaceful heavens. 

‘‘Well, dear,’’ he said, ‘“‘we needn’t worry 
about what’s out there, where they are 
going.’ And he added, ‘‘We couldn’t ask 
a sweeter sky than is ahead of us.” 

Then, as the wash from the fleeing liner 
reached them, causing the deck to lurch 
a little, he encircled Alice with his arm, . 
steadying her. 

(THE END) 
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Prices in extreme West 


This 5-piece Bridal Gift i 
and South 10% higher 


Set packed in attractive 
wedding box, only $8.50 













Viko Tubed Cake Pans. Colonial and 
plain styles. Bake uniformly. Priced 
from 70c to $1.15 

















Viko Pie Plates and Jelly Cake Pans. 
Bake evenly. Food does not stick to sides. 
Pie Plates priced from 25c to 35c; Jelly 
Cake Pans from 25c to 30c 





Viko Lipped Fry Pans. Extra heavy 
metal, three styles and sizes. Priced 


from 50c to $2.45 


Every year a million young girls step over 
the threshold into a new life—the life of 
home-making. Few of them have had 
actual responsibility in buying. But most 
of them feel keenly the necessity of econ- 
omy. Give them, then, for the wedding 
present or kitchen shower, gifts which 
will be useful and which will set a stand- 
ard for their future buying. Give them 
kitchen utensils which are beautiful, 
durable and economical—give them 
VIKO, The Popular Aluminum. 


For your convenience we have made a 
special assortment of the basic kitchen 
utensils used in every kitchen. This 
comes attractively packed in a special 






Here Comes the Bride—Give Her Viko 


decorated gift box. The assortment is 
shown in the main illustration above. 
This set costs only $8.50. It will provide 
alasting reminderof yourthoughtfulness. 
Prices for other sets range from $4.00 
up, to whatever price you want to pay. 


And. if you, yourself, have never ex- 
perienced the economy of using dura- 
ble VIKO Aluminum utensils, you will 
want to replenish your kitchen needs 
with these long-lasting, moderate-priced 
utensils. See your dealer now. VIKO 
Booklet No. 5 ‘gladly sent on request. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
send $9 for set, parcel post prepaid 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 





Viko Round Griddles. Two styles. Heat 
uniformly. Extra heavy metal. Priced 


from $2.25 to $3.00 

























































































Viko Muffin Pans. Turn out muffins 
and popovers without sticking. Vari- 
ous sizes. Priced from 55c to $1.20 





Viko Oval Roasters. Self-basting covers. 
Roast uniformly. Priced from $2.35 to 
$4.00 
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Made by Belt Specialists 


ICKOK Belts and Buckles are made in Rochester, New 

York, by “The Famous HICKOK Belt Makers”— 

each one a specialist, inspired to make HICKOK Belts and 

Buckles for men and boys better than ever before. It is just 

this specialized effort and care which make HICKOK Belts 
and Buckles masterpieces of the belt maker’s art. 














GEMCROFT (above) 
Heavy Silver Front HICKOK 


Buckle, hammered pattern, oxidized 
finish, hand-burnished initial, with 
genuine Cowhide HICKOK Belt, 
$1.50 in U.S.A. 























Correct in design—fine in quality—comfortable—durable— 
not expensive—HICKOK Belts and Buckles are all that 
could be desired by the most exacting man or boy. GUAR- 
ANTEED to completely satisfy; HICKOK Buckles HOLD. 


HICKOK Belts and Buckles make desirable gifts for every 
occasion. A man or boy can’t have too many—Fashion 
says match every suit. 
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BELCROFT (above) 
Heavy Silver Front HICKOK 


Buckle, hammered pattern, oxidized 
finish, hand-burnished initial and 
border, with genuine Cowhide 


HICKOK Belt, $2.00 in U.S.A. 


HICKOK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The Largest Factory in the World Manufacturing Belts and Buckles 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 





NEW YORK SHOW ROOM: 200 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO OFFICE: 424 South Wells Street 
CANADIAN FACTORY: Hickok Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


yl 
seh You will fnd HICKOK Belts and 
Lae enemeoe } Buckles on sale at all leading Men’s 
Wear and Department Stores. If you 
cannot purchase them in your locality, 


“HICKOK JUNIOR” Belts for BOYS 
—same as Dad’s — reasonably priced. 
WRITE for a copy of 

“BELT ETIQUETTE.” 










SILCROFT (above) 


O 


Heavy Sterling Silver HICKOK rai i 1 4 f I) ps 

Buckle, highly burnished finish, MITHLE TOS sending Padi ealer’s name Q <a me I) 
with genuine Cowhide HICKOK UAL\ (uy) 
Belt, $3.00 in U.S.A, eS 


Look for the name HICKOK on the 
Belt and Buckle. It is your protection. 






Many other HICKOK Buckles with 
HICKOK Belts complete—$1. 00; 
1.50; 2.00; 2.50; 3.00; 4.00; 5.00; 
6.00 and up to $36.00 in U.S.A. 
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Al SONG IN THE NIGHT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


flat-faced babies on their backs and burdens 
on their heads, the men loping along under 
loads that would try the strength of a mule. 
Dumb! Stupid!» The life crushed out of 
them! Building nothing, knowing nothing 
of their fathers who set monuments to 
bearded kings. 

Gus Hardy fell silent, and I looked with 
strangeness on the deserted dining room 
of the Park Hotel. With strangeness I saw 
that it was not yet ten o’clock. It seemed 
that hours might have passed. 

“You’re going back?” 

I remember yet the vicious little hiss of 
his cigarette drowning in his coffee cup, 
the abrupt gesture of his lean brown hand. 

“As fast as I can travel,” he said. “Let’s 
get out of here. I—oh, I don’t know. I get 
restless, sitting still.” 

It’s odd, now, to think that I might have 
given him a dollar or so and directed him 
to some lodging house. It’s odd. I give 
you my word I had forgotten that he was 
a hobo, that the very shirt that lent him 
dignity was mine. I saw a man like Kip- 
ling’s Findlayson, C. E., a heroic figure 
from the outposts of civilization—his blue 
eyes moody, oppressed by the small-town 
elegance of the Park Hotel. And 

Can you see this? Once on a Saturday 
afternoon, playing up to the eighteenth 
green at the club, there was a sunset that 
made me forget the game. A flat purple 





cloud towering up and up, its ragged edges 


all afire, the sky vast and pale and stained 
with savage color; the dark woods and the 
house in that eerie light were lonely somber 
things; it took you like a wild and mag- 
nificent foreboding. And Martha came 
down from the veranda to wave to us, one 
sweet note of white in that sinister gorgeous 
picture. I remember how I hurried my 
long shot to the green, hurrying to be with 
her, to share it with her; and we lost the 
hole, and my partner was very sarcastic 
about it, and Martha didn’t care for the 
sunset, after all; said it made her shiver. 

You know? A little bird swinging on a 
twig in the sunshine, a moment in a book 
where a man has written better than he 
knows, a great actress weeping—there is 
little you can say about it, but you must 
know that there is someone who sees. Here 
I had this Gus Hardy, full of strange talk— 
this blue-eyed, brown-faced painter of vi- 
sions. 

I looked at my watch. With an engaging 
air of aimlessness I said, ‘What say we 
take a little spin?” 

And as I drove I forgot to point out the 
prosperity of our business section, our 
handsome residences, our well-kept lawns. 
The feeling of strangeness persisted; oddly 
I felt as if I were returning from far jour- 
neys to a quaint familiar place; returning, 
after loneliness and labor, to the soft wel- 
come of a woman’s eyes and hands. Have 
I said that it was June? Out along Mad- 
ison Avenue the elms were green. The 
lighted windows looked very homelike 
through the trees; now and then someone 
sang out to me, neighbor fashion, from a 
veranda; the odor of honeysuckle trailed 
across our faces, and the sound of Rita 
Nelson’s piano drifted out to us as we 
passed. 

I forgot to tell Gus Hardy that the Nel- 
sons were Milo’s richest family. Oddly, in 
my official capacity as president of the Live 
Wire Club, I was thinking that we should 
make more of streets like this, and less of 
the smoke of our many factories. What is 
it, after all, that every man wants? A home. 

I spoke of this to Gus Hardy, and he 
sighed. 

“Yeah,” he said, “that’s so. But what 
you going to do when you get restless, and 
the sun goes down slow like it does up here, 
and you get homesick sitting on your own 
front porch?” 

“Pretty tame, I guess,” I admitted, “for 
fellows like you.” 

“TIt—oh, I don’t know!” he said. “You 
feel like there ain’t enough room outdoors, 
or enough stars in the sky. It’s all so tight 
and settled, and the people all the same, and 
you don’t fit. That’s it; you don’t fit. And 
you get to thinking; and something hap- 
pens, some little thing ” He gestured 
dimly. ‘‘Always some little thing. You 
wouldn’t believe This time it was a 
woman singing.” 

A woman singing! On this romantic note 
we came to Martha McAllister’s house; 
and I saw what I had hoped for, a light in 
the living room. I checked the ear. 








With a masterly imitation of sudden im- 
pulse I said, ‘‘Want to drop in here a 
minute?” 

“Huh?” said Gus Hardy, staring; and 
after a moment, ‘‘Here?”’ 

The McAllister house did me credit. It 
was not so large as to be formidable, but it 
was wide and comfortable looking, with a 
veranda that seemed to invite and wel- 
come you. Gus Hardy made no objection; 
he said nothing at all. 

Wherefore I shouted cheerily, “Hello! 
Anybody home?” 

Martha’s bright head bobbed up at the 
open window and her bright voice answered 
me. I think I forgot to notice whether Gus 
Hardy followed. She met me at the door, 
laughing, scolding me. 

“This is a nice time of day! I thought 
you weren’t coming. I didn’t care if you 
never came,” she said, and wrinkled her 
small nose in the most entrancing impu- 
dence. ‘‘Sitting here in my very newest, 
nicest dress. Like it?” 

That was Martha—quick, dancing you 
lightly out of your own mood into hers. 
I wondered why I had thought it was a 
rather solemn moment—following her into 
laughter, feeling a little slow and heavy 
and masculine. I did indeed like her dress; 
it looked like the stuff of misty moon- 
beams, caressing her. What should I say 
about it? 

I became aware of Gus Hardy’s brown 
impassive face. I said, ““Martha, let me 
present ss 

Her clear eyes widened and her dainty 
brows went up. She had thought, of course, 
that I came alone; instantly I knew that 
I ought to have come alone. All at once I 
knew how a married man feels who cheerily 
produces an unexpected guest at dinner. 
It came to me that the business of being a 
lover was not so simple as selling real 
estate; I should have to put my mind to it. 

Have I said that Martha was lovely? 
Dainty, the fine and fragrant product of 
tender care. And Gus Hardy, hobo! In- 
stantly I knew that she could never under- 
stand the caliph feeling; that for her he 
must be not less than he seemed, with his 
grave brown face and the dignity of his 
borrowed clothes. Presto! Vanished the 
vagabond; appeared the distinguished nat- 
uralist and explorer. A 

: my old friend Hardy—Hardy 
Logan, you know, the great Hardy Logan 
you’ve heard me talk so much about. Just 
back from his expedition up the Amazon, 
bug hunting, you know. I didn’t tell you, 
did I, old man, that Miss McAllister came 
in on the same train with you? Or maybe 
you saw each other,” I said hysterically, 
thinking of Martha in her Pullman and 
Gus Hardy crouching in a swirl of cinders on 
the blind-baggage platform. “That’s how 
Ihappened to beat thestation. Lucky, eh?” 

Then I had to stop for breath—ready to 
break out again if Gus Hardy should fail 
me. Without a flicker his grave eyes ac- 
cepted the nomination; he bowed, a stiff, 
foreign sort of bow; he looked at me and 
grinned, a slow easy grin. 

“Lucky,” he said, “is the very word I 
was trying to think of!” 

“The Hardy Logan? How nice! I’m 
dreadfully thrilled!” Not even Vassar 
could ever give Martha a vocabulary. 

I remember I laughed a good deal. I 
made mental note to try grinning slow that 
way myself, after the golf season was ad- 
vanced and I was properly sunburned. 

Following Martha into the room I 
whispered in his ear, ‘Great! Keep it up. 
I'll explain later.” 

He murmured, “You don’t hunt bugs 
up the Amazon, old-timer. They hunt you.” 

And I laughed again: ‘‘You’ve been 
there? Fine!” 

I mean, I felt as if I had deftly mastered 
a delicate situation. Before Mrs. Mc- 
Allister my vagabond clicked his heels and 
bowed again; even Andy, the demon 
brother, was so impressed that he forgot to 
be funny about the unusual splendor of our 
attire. In Milo, you understand, evening 
clothes are distinctly the mark of an oc- 
casion. 

Well, I can see it now; distinctly that 
was one! 

Mrs. McAllister was placidly sewing or 
embroidering or something; I said, ‘Andy, 
Mr. Logan knows all about Indians. 
Indians that cut men’s hearts out!” and 
let nature take its course, which left me 
free to enjoy a little attention from Martha. 
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Wie you buy a vacuum tube radio set you invest 
from $100 up in scientific apparatus. Then you have 
to buy special ‘“‘A”’ and “B” batteries to make it work. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
AUTOMOBILE 
BATTERIES 
A size and type for 


every car. ‘‘Oversize”’ 
and reasonably priced. 


Right here the name Westinghouse becomes specially 
significant. In radio batteries, as in automobile batteries, 
the air brake and automatic railway signals, it means— 
the best Westinghouse can build. 


Westinghouse ‘‘A”’ batteries are especially built for 
the peculiarities of radio work. The Westinghouse radio 
“B” battery is a radio innovation. It is a baby storage 
battery, rechargeable, that will last indefinitely, that 
gives quiet, steady, economical service. 

If you are buying a radio set insist on Westinghouse Batteries. 


If you are replacing worn out or noisy batteries buy Westinghouse 
batteries and eliminate all battery trouble. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., Swissvale, Pa. 
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Lashionable “Clocks”? 


Sor summer wear 


Srye 515: Full fash- J > 
toned silk, clocked Las 


STyLe 520: Silk, clocked 


Sty.e 518: Sz/k, Lis/e- 
lined and clocked 
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Moorhead Knitting Co., Inc , 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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ice cream, ices and sherbets 


Try this new frozen flavor — Orange- 
Crush. 

It is just as delicious in ice cream, ices 
and sherbets as it is in the well-kriown 
drink. 

Genuine Ward's Orange-Crush, and its 
companion flavors, Lemon-Crush and 
Lime-Crush, are now being featured in 
frozen products in nearly every city and 
town by one licensed ice cream manu- 
facturer. 


The quality and delicacy of these flavors 
are due to the compounding by the 
“Ward Process” of fruit oils and juices 
obtained from oranges, lemons or limes, 
U.S. certified food color and cane sugar. 


Some places feature bricks, others bulk. 
Ask any retail ice cream dealer for these 
new flavors. 


Send for free booklet, ‘How Orange 
Crush Is Made.” 


Prepared by Orange-Crush Co., Chicago, U.S.A. In Canada: Orange-Crush Co., Limited, Winnipeg 


Ingredients 
of a good 
Business Letter 


ARTER Products 
are made to put 
clean, businesslike lan- 
guage on paper in a 
clean, businesslike way. 


At all Stationers’ 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston New York 
Chicago Montreal 
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“Tt seems years and years since Easter,” 
I murmured tenderly. 

“Does it?”’ said Martha. 

“Ah, don’t be angry! I couldn’t help it. 
Hadn’t seen old Hardy for years and 
years oy 

“The same years?’ said Martha. 

ee and anyway, I thought you’d be 
tired after your trip de 

“ so you brought him along to make 
sure you wouldn’t be bored?” 

And you’d have thought, to look at her, 
that we were having a sprightly and amus- 
ing bit of persiflage. She even smiled. 
Once, long ago, I had stupidly cut a dance 
with her, and she had smiled like that. 
Sweetly. Oh, much too sweetly. Why 
can’t women be frank and straightfor- 
ward—like a man? 

But she was very gracious to Gus Hardy. 
“Do you know,” she said, “I never met an 
entomologist before?” 

““A who?” said Gus Hardy. ‘Oh,’ he 
said, and looked at me and grinned. ‘“‘No, 
ma’am, Buck’s got that wrong. I’m an 
engineer.” 

“Who’s Buck?” piped up Andy. 

‘Why, Buck,” said Gus Hardy, and 
jerked his head at me. 

I draped one arm over the back of my 
chair and tried to look like Buck. ‘“‘ Yeah,” 
I said carelessly, “‘I doubt if Gus ever 
knew my given name. Always called me 
Buck.” 

“Gus who?” inquired the insatiable 
Andy. 

“Hardy. I mean, Mr. Logan. Gus, we 
used to call him, Gloomy Gus, you know. 
By Jove,” I said brightly, “‘it’s like seeing 
a man returned from the dead! Here I 
thought old Gus was way up the Amazon 
somewhere, chasing bugs ——” 

“No,” said Gus firmly, “‘you got that 
wrong, Buck. I was going up there to 
work for a German company building a 
railroad. But in Rio I met a poor devil 
that had just come from there, all shot to 
pieces he was a 

“‘ Arrows or guns?’’ demanded the blood- 
thirsty Andy. 

“Fever. And he gave me damned good 
advice.” 


“e 

















e. 
ere!” I protested. ‘‘Old man, re- 
member you’re in a civilized country 
now!’’ But nobody seemed to hear me. 
“He told me about those Dutchmen. 
Offered good money, they did, and caught 
their suckers; but getting the money, or 
getting away after they got you, was some- 
thing else again. Country no white man 
could live through, and they owned all the 
boats. They worked you till the fever 
picked your bones, and shipped you out 
feet first. No, thanks! Not any for Gus 


© | | Hardy,” hesaid; addingserenely, ‘‘Logan.”’ 


“Can I call you Gus?” begged Andy. 

“You bet!’’ said Gus Hardy, and took 
that freckled imp by the neck and shook 
him as if he were a puppy. 

And Andy liked it! He wriggled and 
kicked and rolled off the davenport and sat 
grinning up at Gus Hardy like a puppy 
adoring his master. 

“Andrew,” said Mrs. McAllister, “you 
mustn’t annoy Mr. Hogan.” 

“Logan,” I corrected. 

“So that’s why I didn’t go far up the 
Amazon. I drifted over into Colombia 
and got a job with a mining company, and 
after that I hooked up with this outfit in 
Guatemala. That’s how you lost track of 
me. Buck,” he said critically, ‘‘you’re 
living too soft. You're getting fat.” 

Now that wasn’t tactful, was it? Or 
necessary. I was just thinking that he 
showed great presence of mind in shifting 
the scene of his adventures to familiar 
ground, but this was carrying realism too 


ar. 

Said Mrs. McAllister, “Oh, Mr. Ho- 
gan ” 

“Logan,” I said, and then I had to 
breathe and let my front stick out again. 

as do tell us about Central America! 
Every winter we look at folders, and last 
winter we almost went: Havana, and 
Puerto Barrios, and Puerto Limon, and 
the Canal,’ she said, making such heavy 
weather of the names that I, having heard 
Gus Hardy pronounce them, shuddered. 
“Tell me, are they as heavenly as they 
sound? Palms,” she chanted, ‘and eter- 
nal summer, and maybe we’d run into a 
revolution.” 

Maybe that’s where Andy got his blood- 
thirsty disposition. I, Howard Pressley, 
would have choked rather than laugh in 
Mrs. J. F. McAllister’s face, but Gus Hardy 
openly grinned. She stopped talking and 
waited meekly for him to speak. 
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“No, ma’am. Not exactly heavenly. 
Havana’s all right if you can stand high 
prices, but Barrios and Limon, they’re hot 
and they’re dirty and you’ll see more beg- 
gars than revolutionists. Anyway, I hope 
so. A revolution ain’t always as funny as 
it sounds.” ’ 

“Oh, Mr. Hogan ——” 

“Logan,” I said. 

“<__ have you been in one?” 

“No longer than it took me to get out,” 
said Gus Hardy. 

It was all wrong. I had brought him 
that he might show them visions; and 
there he sat, holding the center of the stage, 
his laconic phrases stripping every shred 
of glamour from the things that he had seen. 

“No, ma’am,” he said; “fever and dirt 
and homesickness ain’t exactly my idea of 
heaven.” 

I tried to put him on the track. ‘Tell 
them about the ruins at Quiriguaé,” I 
prompted, ‘‘and the old empire of the 
Mayas.” 

I thought I spoke those exotic words 
with almost his own fluid curling crispness, 
conjuring up—before my own eyes, at 
least—the dank green shadows of banana 
groves with bronzed white men riding 
through them, a switch engine clanking 
somewhere, and somewhere the lazy thwack 
of a machete. The jungle, blind and malig- 
nant and invincible; and here, steeped in 
the hot stillness of centuries, the ruins of a 
lost and forgotten civilization. Those great 
stone pillars, carved with grotesque sym- 
bols, meaning—what? And the images of 
kings. Huge idols crouching in the stealth- 
ily springing undergrowth, half frog, half 
tiger, grinning. The jungle, waiting to 
swallow the things men do. 

But Gus Hardy, gazing moodily about 
the room, did not seem to hear. 

I protested again, “‘Surely there’s more 
to the tropics than fever and dirt and home- 
sickness!”” And his eyes came with somber 
irony back to mine. 


“Yes,” he said, “there’s work. And ° 


when work’s done you can get drunk, or 
play poker with a gang of homesick hard- 
shells. Romantic, ain’t it?” 

“‘The way you tell it,” I said with biting 
sarcasm. ‘‘But the atmosphere, the back- 
ground, man! The sense of immense an- 
tiquity, of space and color, of—of a 

Mrs. McAllister said gently, addressing 
Gus Hardy, ‘‘Howard has the romantic 
mind.” 

Imagine that! The romantic mind—me! 
You’d have thought it was I who had 
spoken rhapsodically of palms and revolu- 
tions and eternal summer! 

I said with dignity, “‘ Well, I guess Hardy 
doesn’t find it quite so bald as he makes it 
sound. He’s been away a couple of months 
and he can’t wait to get back. On his way 
back now—as fast as he can travel.” 

“Truly?” said Martha, looking at Gus 
Hardy. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘‘They all 
come back,’’”’ he said. ‘“‘That’s what we say 
down there: ‘They all come back.’”’ 

“You like it?” 

“T hate it,’ said Gus Hardy. ‘‘That is, I 
know I hate it. Homesick, every man jack 
of ’em, having pipe dreams about getting 
enough money to come home and live in 
the States. ‘God’s country,’’” he mur- 
mured with a faint, one-sided, deprecatory 
grin. 

There was something disarming and ap- 
pealing about the fellow. I had to remind 
myself that not three hours ago I had seen 
him thrown off a train. 

“Quite a few of us manage to live here 
and make our money as we go along,” I 
said coldly. 

“Oh, sure! That’s only the way we 
string ourselves. We know well enough we 
don’t fit. We don’t even try to keep money 
when we get it. Look at me—making 
good money, off and on, ever since I was 
eighteen; and fe 

He was inviting them to consider the 

case of Gus Hardy, hobo; not content with 
wrecking the character I had given him— 
what with unblushing profanity and refer- 
ences to the dissolute pastimes of his kind— 
now he had forgotten who he was supposed 
to be. I leaped in. 
“‘By the way, old man 
4 and what do I do with it? Play 
poker with it. Buy liquor with it. Spend 
it like a kid the minute I hit civilization. 
Why, I only meant to stop a few days in 
New York ——” 

It was Andy who derailed the train of 
revelation, demanding: ‘“‘Gus, will you 
teach me to play poker? Will you, Gus? 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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' This laboratory test shows how the 
Royal removes the EMBEDDED 
dirt, as well as the SURFACE litter 


Notice that the ‘Royal not only 
picks up all SURFACE DIRT but re- 
moves all of the EMBEDDED DIRT 


See 


— 
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is dirt harms you 


Let the Royal Man show you how 
you can remove it—thoroughly, easily 


TPS dirt that harms your rugs most is not the sur- 
face dirt, suchas lint, hair, threads and light dust. 
It is the gritty, embedded dirt that has worked down 
into the fabric of your rugs and is gradually cutting 
the fibre with millions of sharp little points and edges. 
The laboratory jar of water test shows how much of 
this dirt there is as compared with the surface litter. 

And this dirt, the embedded dirt, is unsanitary 
and germ-breeding. Truly, the worst dirt is in your 
rugs—not on them. 


How scientific Royal air suction 
removes this dirt 


To get out all of this dirt a cleaner must, we believe, 
do three things. It must produce a powerful suc- 
tion. This suction must be uniform all along the 
nozzle. And the nozzle must be adjusted “directly” to 
the rug surface. 

The Royal does these three things. Its suction is 
not only powerful but actually increases slightly in 
use. Scientific and patented design creates a uniform 
suction along the entire 14-inch nozzle length. And 
with the patented Royal adjustment screw, the 
powerful, uniform suction is applied “directly” to the 
rug surface. 


From a “‘clean’’ Axminster—7%, ounces 
of dirt in 6 minutes 

Mrs. John M. Peebles, 355 Newport Ave., Wollas- 
ton, Mass., had a 9 x 12 Axminster rug. It had been 
cleaned the day previous to the Royal Man’s call. 

But in exactly 6 minutes, the Royal extracted 
from this “clean” Axminster 734 ounces of dirt. And 
practically all of it was embedded dirt that Royal's 
powerful suction, scientifically applied, removed 
after ordinary cleaning methods had failed. 

So thorough is the Royal's powerful suction—yet 
so gentle that it positively cannot harm the finest rug 


or sheerest drape. The Royal is gentle because it 
cleans by air alone. You can use it safely every day. 


Easy to use—and clean in use 
The Royal is so light, and it requires so few strokes 
over the rug (because it cleans so fast) that it will 
never tire you. The trigger-switch on the handle 
saves stooping to turn on the current, and the Royal 
nozzle is designed to get into corners and under 
furniture easily. 


When you have finished cleaning your rug with 
the Royal, all the dirt is inside the bag;all parts of the 
cleaner, inside and out, are clean and your hands are 
unsoiled. There is no dirt to drop back on the floor. 


Trouble-proof and built to last a lifetime 
With such mechanical simplicity and precisionis the 
Royal built that it is practically trouble-proof. And 
so sturdily is it constructed that it will serve you 
many years. The Royal is made to last a lifetime. 
Throughout the country it is known to dealers and 
users for its long life and faithful service. 


Let the Royal Man show you 


We suggest that you arrange with the Royal Man 
to clean a rug in your home—without obligation 
to you. He will also show you how to clean from 
cellar to garret— how to clean concrete, hardwood 
and linoleum floors; how to renovate mattresses 
and pillows; how to remove the dirt from uphol- 
stered furniture or hangings ; and how to clean in 
and around fireplaces, registers, radiators, etc. 


Don't be content with getting only the surface 
dirt! The most dirt and the really harmful dirt is 
in the fabric, not on the surface. 


Tue P. A. Grier Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


DEALERS: The valuable Royal Franchise may be had by progressive dealers in certain cities and towns. Write for complete information. 


RETAIL REPRESENTATIVES: There are numerous desirable opportunities for men of character and ability in the capacity of Royal 
Men. Inquire of the local Royal dealer about openings in your locality. 


ROYAL Electric Cleaner 








THE ROYAL MAN 


The Royal Man is trained in matters 
of housecleaning and can show you 
many interesting labor-saving meth- 
ods of cleaning. 


Without obligation on your part, 
he will be glad to cleana rug for you 
and let you judge for yourself the 
worth of the Royal. 


The P. A. Geier Company expects 
every Royal Man to be courteous, 
considerate, and never insistent in 
his dealings with you. You need never 
hesitate to ask a Royal Man for a 
demonstration in your home. 


In practically every community 
there is a Royal Man connected with 
a reliable retail store handling elec- 
trical appliances, who will be glad to 
explain the superiority of this new 
cleaning method. 

If you do not know where to reach 
him, write us and we will see that you 
are put in touch with him. 


Ldeans By Air Aionel 
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Unloading a cargo of Pacific Coast Douglas Fir 
at the Weyerhaeuser plant at Baltimore. 


Douglas Fir 
for Industrial Buildings 
— via Panama Canal 


HE huge Weyerhaeuser redis- 

tributing plant at Baltimore, 
Maryland, makes immediately avail- 
able to the Eastern markets the great 
Douglas Fir forests of the Pacific 
Coast. 

No other wood produces structural 
timbers their equal — great timbers 
up to 80 feet long and of almost 
any size. All heart-wood and endur- 
ing — no sap-wood to decay, as with 
ordinary timber. This wonderful 
wood grows over a wide country at 
varying altitudes, producing varia- 
tions adapted for many purposes. 

The highest type for structural 
timbers requires scientific selection of 
standing timber, careful sorting in 
the log-pond, sawing into structural 
timbers only that portion that con- 
tains the greatest strength — followed 
by rigid inspection and grading. 

Alla Weyerhaeuser detail—to pro- 
duce a more efficient, uniform type of 
timbers adapted to the heaviest needs 
of industrial construction. 

More about the Weyerhaeuser 
method of timber selection and why 
it is important to industrial builders 
is contained in two booklets, mailed 
free on request. 
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One of the storage sheds for Douglas Fir at the 
Weyerhaeuser plant at Baltimore. 
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A few of the large timbers in the timber yard 
at the Weyerhaeuser plant at Baltimore. 


ox Special Lumber Service 
for American Industry 


OR YEARS industrial men— 

purchasing agents, engineers, 
executives—men responsible for 
the day in and day out activity of 
American Industry—have been 
searching for a dependable source 
of lumber supply. 


There is a real need, with so 
many kinds of lumber on the 
market, for a lumber organi- 
zation with the industrial point of 
view. 


UCH a service the Weyer- 

haeuser organization is now 
equipped to render to the indus- 
tries of the country. 


A corps of men, specially 
trained, with a broad vision of 
industrial needs and conditions; 
men who think industrially; and 
backed by shipping facilities 
planned for industry; lumber and 
even standing timber selected for 
industrial requirements; all coupled 
with timber and manufacturing 
resources strong enough and va- 
ried enough to meet the wide 
scope of industrial demand. 


Here you have sixteen sawmills 
with complete stocks of fifteen 
kinds of lumber all available 
through one organization. 


Every standard grade of ‘‘Fin- 
ish,’ ‘‘Factory,”’ ‘‘Structural’’ and 


‘“‘Common’’ lumber suitable for 
the manifold factory and industrial 
uses. 


HE Panama Canal now makes 
possible an additional service 
to the Eastern markets. 


A great Distributing and Reman- 
ufacturing Plant is now in opera- 
tion at Baltimore, Maryland, serv- 
ing the needs of that section from 
well-balanced stocks of Pacific 
Coast woods 3000 miles closer at 
hand, and all designed to save for 
industry the large losses so often 
incident to delayed shipments and 
unforeseen contingencies. 


The resources of this great lum- 
ber service organization are being 
recognized as indispensable to 
more and more industrial lumber 
buyers. 


Their knowledge of industrial 
lumber needs is available to you. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
are distributed through the estab- 
lished trade channels by the Wey- 
erhaeuser Sales Company, Spo- 
kane, Washington, with branch 
offices at 208 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago; 1015 Lexington Bldg., Balti- 
more; and 4th and Roberts Sts., 
St. Paul; and with representatives 
throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 


Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
I know the names of all the cards. I could 
learn easy. I ——” 

“Andrew!’’ exclaimed his mother. 

“Git out!” laughed Gus Hardy, and 
rumpled Andy’s hair. ‘‘A young squirt like 
you talkin’ about poker! When you're 
twenty-one I’ll teach you.” 

“You goin’ to live here?” cried Andy 
eagerly. 

“Well,” said Gus Hardy, “how old are 
you now? Eleven? I’ll be back in about 
ten years. You remind me, will you?” 

“Andrew, bedtime!”’ 

She was properly firm. Andy went out, 
dragging his feet, kicking a rug before him. 
In the hall he turned. 

“Gus,” he appealed, “now that’s a 
promise !’’ 

“Tt’s a promise,” affirmed Gus Hardy, 
and laughed, and quaintly crossed himself 
and kissed his thumb and blew the kiss 
heavenward; and suddenly was grave 
again, that moody, far-away look dropping 
like a shadow on his brown face. 

“Buck,” he said, ‘‘reckon we better 
drift?” 

I give you my word that it seemed nat- 
ural for him to call me Buck, natural for 
him to be here, like a wanderer returned, 
in Martha McAllister’s house. Yes, my 
imaginary long-lost chum was too lifelike 
by half. 

“Perhaps we’d better,” I agreed, rising 
with alacrity. 

Mrs. McAllister and Martha spoke in 
the same breath and were still talking when 
I got through. ‘‘But, my dear man, 
you’ve only just come!’’ and “Don’t be 
silly!’ We’ve heard Hardy Logan, and 
Hardy Logan, and Hardy Logan for ages, 
and now we’ve got him you’re not going to 
take him away so soon!” 

I tried to hoist Gus Hardy with my eyes, 
but the scoundrel had taken up Martha’s 
guitar and sat absently fingering the strings. 

“Tt’s late,’ I protested. ‘We only 
dropped in for a minute.” 

“You made a great impression on An- 
drew,’’ said Mrs. McAllister, ‘‘ Mr. Hogan.” 

“Logan,” I corrected feebly. 

“He’s a fine kid,’’ said Gus Hardy. 

What could Ido? Isat down again. “I 
see you still play the guitar, Gus,’’ I said. 

“T always thought,” he said, ‘“‘some day 
Id have a kid like that. A regular young 


_ Gringo, freckled and pug-nosed and pop- 


ping out all over with questions.” 

“Play something, Gus,” I urged. 

aga a house like this, on a street like 

this.”’ 

“Why not?’”’ said Martha, too courteous. 

He would have told her why not; I saw 
it in his eye and in the thoughtful tighten- 
ing of one corner of his mouth. 

With hectic heartiness I broke in, ‘Sell 
you one any time, old man. Got several 
on my list. But how long could you stand 
being tied to a house?”’ 

He was lifting his hand from the strings 
and setting it down again, so that they 
whispered dolorously from chord to chord 
under his palm. 

“Yeah,” he said, nodding, “‘that’s so.” 

“It gets in your blood—the tropics,’’ I 
explained. ‘‘Gus was just saying awhile 
ago that he could never stay put any more. 
Gets restless. Gets homesick sitting on his 
own front porch. Too dull, too tight and 
settled for him—after a country where you 
do as you please and nobody cares. Eh, 
old man?” 

“Nobody,” said Gus Hardy, that faint 
ironic grin tightening one corner of his 
mouth. 

“Not enough room outdoors, nor enough 
stars in the sky, And the sun goes down 
too slow; and something happens, some 
little thing. Tell them about the woman 
singing,” I said, remembering. “Beautiful, 
of course?”’ 

“No,” said Gus Hardy. “She was fat 
and greasy, but she could sing. They all 
can, those folks.”’ 

Absently he touched a light bass note, 
and then a deeper one; snapped a finger 
down on a fret, slurring it, and plucked the 
treble strings in an odd provocative rhythm. 

Looking at Mrs. McAllister he said 
gravely, ‘‘This is a circus for me. I’ll 
remember it, many’s the time.’ 

“We hope you will,” said our hostess, 
“Mr. Hogan.” 

“Logan,” I said mechanically. “Play 
something, Gus!” 

.““The woman sang,” prompted Martha. 

“T don’t know if I can explain it,” said 
Gus Hardy. ‘‘She was the cook in a Mexi- 
can restaurant, way out Broadway, you 
know. I got to hanging around there after 
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my money gave out, because it was cheap. 
No, that ain’t the truth. I was hungry for 
Spanish—everybody talking English all 
the time, and always in a hurry. Hungry 
for something that reminded me of the hot 
country.” . 

“You said you hated it,’’ said Martha. 

“No, ma’am. I said I knew I hated it. 
But you can’t always remember what you 
know,” he said, and was silent, his eyes 
appealing to her for understanding. You’d 
have thought I was hardly among those 
present. 

“You were telling us about the song of 
the cook,” I said. 

“Well, I had a big time for a while. Lots 
of friends while I was spending, but after 
that I—got lonesome. Walking around 
trying to find a place that felt like out- 
doors, and I saw this Mexican joint. Got 
to hanging around there, spinning yarns 
with the owner—from Durango he was, 
and homesick too. A fat guy named Mur- 
gia. And this woman used to sing. 

““One song she liked—I’ve heard it many 
a time out in the hills. At night, the stars 
burning four times as close as they do here, 
and the mountains big and dark, and off 
yondes the native women singing. Like 
this.” 

He hummed, his brown fingers touching 
that staccato measure with the blurred bass. 
He hummed; and you felt the loneliness, 
and heard, far off, the native women 
singing. 

“Made me remember,” he said, looking 
at Martha. “‘The old gang’s out there now, 
plugging away, taming the country God 
forgot to finish. Mountains as far as you 
can see, the sun hot and the air thin and 
cold.” He stopped, groping for words; 
with irony he grinned and gave over the 
effort and set down the guitar. “So I hit 
out,” he said. ‘‘Reasonable, ain’t it?” 

“Sing it!’ said Martha. 

Still I didn’t see what the fellow was 
doing. I only had an uncertain, childish 
wish to be disagreeable. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘sing it! It must be won- 
derful.”’ 

Simply, without reluctance or apology, 
he took up the guitar again. He sang al- 
most under his breath—looking at Martha. 

Odd, how that melody took hold of you. 
It was pitched in a plaintive unfinished 
key—a minor I believe they call it—and it 
sounded wistful and hopeless. Somehow it 
told us things Gus Hardy had no words 
to say. Age-old, ineffable sadness; moun- 
tains heaped under a great star-sprinkled 
sky, and a strange, wild, simple people that 
lived on, bewildered, after their ancient 
world was dead. I wanted to be near to 
Martha, to take her hand; but she was 
looking at Gus Hardy. Her lips were 
parted and her eyes absorbed, listening. 

Then, then I knew what he had done. 
I had brought him here that he might show 
them visions; and he had shown them in- 
stead, shamelessly and without reserve, 
himself—brown and hard and wistful and 
appealing, a vagabond with the glamour of 
far countries on him. I knew how sleek 
and dull I looked beside him. I, Howard 
Pressley, dealt in my little city lots; his 
were the jungles and the mountains and 
wide plateaus in the sky. His voice deep- 
ened and softened and died away on that 
strange unfinished note. 

“Very nice!’’ I said, and myself was 
shocked at the harshness of the sound. 

“Sh!” said Martha, for his fingers were 
still plucking at the strings, running up a 
little golden interlude. 

Yes, now I knew that sharp hot thing 
that twisted in me. It was rage. What 
right had she to look at him like that? 
And he sang to her. As if I were a stuffed 
figure, sitting there—as if he were alone 
with her in some star-shining stillness, he 
looked into her eyes and sang. It wasn’t 
decent. Americans don’t make love that 
way. 

You saw a high-walled garden and a 
lover at his lady’s window. A garden very 
far from Milo, Indiana; a lover who sang 
though he knew the night might well have 
eyes of death; sang as a bird sings, softly, 
but with a throb that was like tears in your 
throat. The red coal of rage melted within 
me. I wanted something, something great 
and sweet and wild and forever unattain- 
able; and I had a crazy impulse to laugh— 
feeling the absurdity of great longings in 
that comfortable, well-furnished room. 

I tell you, a fellow that can sing like that 
ought to be restrained by law. I was glad 
when he stopped. ‘‘Bravo!”’ I said. 

You know the startled feeling you have 
when you speak aloud in an empty room? 
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closely woven native cloths. ¢ 


The trouse 


left is the Pajunion, or pajama 


in one piece. 
Sensible id 


Friends for Life! 


Slip into a Brighton-Carlsbad_night- 


ajama and you are friends for 


life. There are soft, caressing fabrics rang- 
ing from hand-loomed oriental 


e softest, most 


red garment at the 





ea, 


you'll say, as nearly 
everyone does. You 


are not likely 
want two-piece 


to 
jE 


jamas again if you 


try these. 


For bedroom and 


lounge, Bright 


on- 


Carlsbad answers 
your every 


requirement. 


Other Stylesand Fabrics Send for 
“Nightie Book” 
It tells about our 
entire line for all 
the family. 


Sent free! 


Whether you want nightshirts, 
pajamas or pajunions, ask your 
dealer for them by name— 
“Brighton-Carlsbad’’—and learn 
real sleeping satisfaction. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 6. Dubuque, Iowa 
Makers of Brighton-Carlsbad Flannelette Nightwear 


You spend hundreds of dollars a year in care- 


ful buying—items for ho 


me and personal use. 


Do you realize how much of this you lose 
because of ignorance, because your judgment 


alone cannot always tell 


iB there is one article you c 
A it is a gas mantle. Yet 100 


true value? 


annot judge for yourself, 
millions are bought in a 


year. The only possible way to safeguard your purchase 
is to look for the manufacturer’s name, and to know 


what that mame stands for. 


Wa 


GAS MANTLES 


The name Welsbach identified 
then, three decades of exper 
policy to produce Quality at 
Welsbach Gas Mantle value 


the first gas mantle. Since 
ience and an unswerving 
any cost have established 
as the highest standard. 


To protect yourself, look for the Welsbach 
name and Shield of Quality on every box. 
They are your guarantee of satisfaction. 


At your dealer’s and t 


he Gas Company. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 
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Demanded by Master Workmen. Adver- 
tised by All Users as the Best. Methods of 
Construction Render Failure Impossible. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING—J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and the Largest in the World 





Curtis G. Evans 
of Illinois 


Mrs. Helen E. Shannon 
of Washington 


Ralph H. Parry 4 
of Pennsylvania i 


We Pay Cash 
for Their Spare Hours 


neighbor save them the trouble of for- 
warding their orders year after year. 

Then there are people in every neigh- 
borhood who donot yet subscribe, part- 
ly because they have never been asked. 
An interested worker can, however 
little spare time he may have, obtain 
a number of such new subscriptions. 

For every subscription, new or re- 
newal, we pay a generous cash com- 
mission. In addition we pay a liberal 
cash bonus for even ten subscriptions 
amonth. Let us make you an offer— 
no obligation. 


HEE are three of many hundreds 
of part-time workers to whom we 
pay cash every month. Most of them 
devote only a few hours a week to our 
interests; some of them simply for- 
ward orders that are handed to them; 
but all of them make money. 


You know the reason. Wherever 
you go you will find people reading 
The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. Many of these 
readers are yearly subscribers — they 
are glad to have some friend or 


The Curtis Publishing Company ~ 


661 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Tell me, please, about your cash offer. I assume no obligation, 


of course. 


Name 





Street or R. F. D. 





Town 
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It was like that. Martha looked at me, a 
queer, vague, misty look; Gus Hardy sat 
with his brown hands listless on the guitar; 
Mrs. McAllister sighed and took up her 
sewing or knitting or embroidery or what- 
ever it was, and nobody said a word. 

Briskly, trying to break that inertia, I 
looked at my watch and rose, saying, ‘‘By 
Jove! I’d no idea it was so late,” though I 
knew perfectly well. 

Gus Hardy got up and stood looking 
about him, for his hat, I supposed, forget- 
ting that we had come bareheaded. I re- 
minded him; he only shook his head, 
smiling that faint one-sided smile. 

“You'll come often while you’re here,” 
Martha commanded him. 

Gus Hardy looked at me. 

‘He insists he has to hit the trail to- 
morrow,” I said. 

Gus Hardy bowed, murmured ‘Good 
night, ma’am. Good night, Miss Martha. 
Much pleasure,” and marched out. 

“Ha, ha,” I said lightly, to cover the 
crude abruptness of his exit, ‘‘ quaint fellow, 
old Gus. This sort of thing’s a little out of 
his line.” 

But the atmosphere absorbed that effort 
like a sponge, leaving me futile and fat and 
dull, my actual presence less vivid than the 
knowledge that Gus Hardy had been there. 
Under the hall lamp I saw Martha’seyes 
still full of the mist of dreams. 

“Martha a , 

““Yes?’’ she whispered, gazing into the 
darkness that had swallowed him. 

“‘T think I’d better tell you.” 

Her eyes cleared and cooled and came 


o me. 

“‘He’s just a hobo. A vagabond. I picked 
him up when they kicked him off the train. 
Out of the gutter,” I said, savagely glad to 
have it out and smash the glamour that in- 
cased him. ‘‘He seemed an amusing sort of 
fellow, so I dressed him up and fed him. 
I don’t know why I brought him here. 
That’s all.” 

I stood, you might say, with my head 
bared to the lightning, but nothing struck. 

“T don’t know the man from Adam,” I 
said, sinking my teeth in the words. I had 
little practice being savage in those days 
and there was intoxication in it. ‘He’s 
told us what he is. A waster. A gambler. 
A ne’er-do-well. But he’s seen things and 
done things and the world’s a big place to 
him. Big,” I said, and borrowed a gesture 
aie, Gus Hardy, ‘‘do you understand? 

ig!” 

“T don’t care,’ said Martha; “I think 
he’s nice. You can tell it by his eyes. He 
looks at you just like a sweet little boy, 
lost and homesick and so grateful.” 

‘Byes!’ Iraged. “‘ My goodness, woman, 
didn’t you hear a word I said?” 

“Oh, yes. Ed Willis told me you— 
picked him up.” 

Imagine that! Knowing all the time, 
and pretending to remember all about a 
nonexistent Hardy Logan. I don’t know 
which enraged me more, the officiousness 
of Ed Willis or the duplicity of the woman. 

“Oh!” IL said; which hardly covered the 
case. 

“Tt seemed a funny thing for you to do,” 
she said with gentle, unflattering emphasis. 
“T thought at first he really was an old 
friend of yours. I couldn’t imagine your 
doing it for a perfect stranger—and it 
didn’t help to boom Milo a bit, did it?” 

And while I struggled with that she 
spoke again, gazing into the darkness. 

“Howard, imagine,’ she murmured, 
“living like that! Always alone and lonely, 
nothing to look forward to, nobody that 
cares. Homesick for a home that isn’t any- 
where, just drifting on and on—I never 
thought how it would be. It meant so 
much to him, being here in a nice Amer- 
ican home. Did you see him, just looking 
and looking, storing up every little thing 
to remember?” 

“He was looking for his hat,” I mut- 
tered. 

“Howard,” she said, ‘‘must he really go 
away to-morrow? Can’t you find some- 
thing for him to do?” 

Well, I mean, imagine that if you can. 

The soft air of June came through the 
open door, a breath from wide starry spaces 
and the good smell of growing things, 
and showed me the feeble uselessness of 
rage. It had always been like this. It 
would always be like this. She was a 
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woman; she was like a lovely child, con- 
tent to live between four walls. I had 
brought her visions and she had seen only 
a lean brown face and wistful eyes. Lonely! 
I laughed, not mirthfully. Even now the 
odor of honeysuckle can make me some- 
how sad. 

“Lonely,” I said, “‘lonely! The worst 
loneliness of all is to bring you my thoughts 
and feelings and see them flatten out and 
wither into nothing. Time after time. I 
never seem to learn.” 

“But you get excited about such funny 
things,” said Martha. ‘‘ Howard, I’ve been 
thinking my 

Gus Hardy spoke only once on the way 
back to the hotel, to ask if we had no speed 
laws in Milo; and I saw then that I was 
ripping along Madison Avenue at fifty 
miles an hour—I, president of the Live 
Wire Club, that stood for law and order 
if it stood for anything. 

Again, while he was divesting himself of 
his borrowed splendor, he rose briefly from 
the depths of moody silence: 

“Sorry I had to run out on your bug- 
hunter yarn. Thought I’d better play 
safe. Oh, I could have talked like a bug 
hunter for a little while, but sooner or later 
I’d be sure to slip.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,”’ I told him listlessly. 
“Tt didn’t get over anyway. I had to tell 
them who you were.” 

After a time I became aware that he was 
sitting with his shirt half off, staring at one 
spot on therug. 

‘Well,’ I inquired, “‘got any plans, old 
man?” 

“Buck,” he demanded, ‘‘is that your 
girl?” 

Emptying my pockets, I dropped into a 
drawer a neat but expensive ring. ‘‘No,”’ 
I said. 

Silence, and yet more silence. I lighted 
a cigarette and yawned. Gus Hardy 
looked up, and then I saw how his blue 
eyes were shining with the light of dreams. 

“Buck,” he said softly, ‘‘old-timer, I 
like this town.” 





Yes, it’s a good little town, Milo. It is 
not Bagdad. No man is born a caliph, to 
thrust his hand untouched into the wheels 
of another’s destiny. But it’s a good little 
town. It grows. Already its dignity is 
beyond the use of slogans. You remember 
the electric sign at the station, that used 
to proclaim to the public that ‘‘ Milo Offers 
More”? It just says “ Milo” now. 

I saw it the other day, and I had to 
laugh, remembering. I laughed again 
when I saw Gus Hardy. He’s not so lean 
as he was, and his sunburn is lighter and 
runs clear up to his hair; he plays golf 
bareheaded, he tells me. It seemed odd to 
think that I myself used to take such 
chances with the sun. 

I asked him if he remembered that song, 
and he said ‘‘ What song?” 

I hummed a few notes of it, and he re- 
membered. While he was thumping the 
piano and trying to sing it Martha came 
into the room. She is still pretty, if you 
like that placid, young-matronly type; and 
she introduced me to a pug-nosed, freckled 
young Hardy who swarmed all over me and 
buried me under an avalanche of questions, 
calling me Uncle Buck, while Gus beamed 
complacently over his shoulder and said 
‘*h’m, h’m”’ for the words he had forgotten. 

I got restless listening. Milo’s a good 
little town, but too—you know—too tight 
and settled. The people are too much the 
same and there isn’t enough room outdoors. 
There’s an old Spaniard on the western 
slope of the Andes, now, who knows the 
use of quiet days. I met him while I was 
running down the title to a timber tract. 
A man’s country, that. They think in 
leagues instead of city blocks, and neigh- 
bors are not so many but that every 
stranger is a friend. Come weary to any 
man’s door and his house is yours. 

A rare old fellow is this Fernandez del 
Valle; and he has a daughter, and she sings. 

The stars come very close about that 
hacienda in the hills; in the courtyard are 
flowers and a fountain that lulls you with 
soft monotony, and the girl sings. Her 
eyes are age-old mystery and the melting 
flame of youth; and her voice touches you. 
with longing, great and sweet and wild and 
forever unattainable. Fancy Gus Hardy 


trying to sing that song! 
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© 1922, The Wadsworth Watch Case Co. 
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Ges now the orange-blossom 

time, when man and maid go 
forth as bride and groom. Now, too, the 
classroom sends its youthinto the world. 


And in this group there’s one most 
dear to you—whom you will want to 
gladden with a gift. 


Consider, then, a watch—the gift 
that will stand through future years as 
a faithful reminder of your regard. 


But choose with. care, first, a move- 
ment of undoubted dependability—for 
therein is the test of usefulness. 


Then, to protect this mechanism from 
the inroads of dirt particles, choose an 
exactly fitting case—a case which, too, 
will lend such beauty to the watch as 
will reflect the spirit of your giving. 





sia ay reahe watch 
for bride or graduating youth 


of dependable movement in a WADSWORTH case 
will stand as the enduring mark of your regard 


Such are the Wadsworth cases pic- 
tured here. Products of the highest 
watch case artistry, they are built to 
add protection and a beauty unexcelled 
to the delicately adjusted watch move- 
ments. And there’sa Wadsworth case 
well suited to your taste and means. 


The watch—a product of 


two industries 


With great skillthe movement maker 
constructs the movement, an intricate 
mechanism for the measurement of time. 
But, for the completion of the watch 
he now turns to the case maker, who 
employs such artistry in the designing 
of the case as will make the completed 
watch a beautiful article of personal 


wear. 


adsworth Cas 


MAKE WATC Hi le S BEAUTIFUL 


Thus it is that for thirty years Wads- 
worth cases have dressed and protected 
the watch movements of leading manu- 
facturers and importers. Many of the 
most beautiful, most popular designs 
with which you are acquainted are 
Wadsworth creations. 


When you buy a watch, select a 
movement that your jeweler will recom: 
mend, and insist that it be dressed in a 
Wadsworth case. The Wadsworth 
name is your assurance not only of 
correct design but of the finest material 
and workmanship. 


THE WapswortuH Watcu Case Co. 


Dayton, Ky., suburb of 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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“YOU ALREADY OWN 
Part of this 
Speedy, Simple, Economical 
Business-getting System! 


Any standard typewriter is all you need to 
start an efficient mailing list with Elliott Index- 
Address Cards. We sell you the blank cards; 
your stenographer can stencil your addresses 
into them during her spare time, and then these 
cards will print their own typewritten ad- 
dresses forever after. 








Elliott Address Cards file card-index fashion. 
They come in eight different colors, are light- 
weight, require little space. The Elliott AD- 
DRESS-PRESS itself costs much less than a 
typewriter. You can start using it with as few 
cards as you wish, and easily develop your list 
until it covers every prospective customer, 
Sears-Roebuck & Company of Chicago use the 
ADDRESS-PRESS to handle a list of 7,000,000 
names, 


Elliott Index-AddressCardscontainnometal. 
You can write or print on their tough fibre 
frames. Changes of address can be made with- 
out throwing away these frames. Simply re- 
move stencilled center, attach a new blank, 
and card is ready to be used again. 


The Elliott ADDRESS-PRESS automatically 
transfers addresses from the indexed stencils 
to your circulars, etc., at a speed of sixty per 
minute. Uncle Sam’s big army of postmen is 
then ready to deliver your sales talks, direct 
to the people you want to reach, for one cent 
per call. You do your selling without railroad 
fares, hotel bills or expensive selling crews. 


Phone “Tel-U-Where” for name 
of nearest Agent 


Write us for our Free Book 
‘Mechanical Addressing” 
SWS 0 ame 0) OM Os er OO). 0 7-Wa DG 


146 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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BUMPJED 


(Continued from Page 30) 


“Could you do something more too?” 
she says. 

““What would that be?”’ he asks, staring, 
surprised and kind of uneasy. 

“Would you be willing to have my 
father stop with us after we were mar- 
ried?” 

“T would,” he says after a short hesi- 
tation, for he loved her well. “‘I would,” 
he says, repeating it to bolster up his 
courage. “‘But why? What makes you 
ask it?” 

“Then I’ll bump him!” she says in a 
quick, sharp, kind of grateful voice. “Right 
away!” 

“Bump him?” he 
“How?” 

“In the stomach,” she says, flushing 
with a sudden anger and vexation. 

“In the stomach?” he says, loud. For 
she was a soft, well-spoken girl, who never 
used any rough or untidy talk at any time; 
and that was one thing why he liked her. 


says, confused. 


“‘T mean it,’’ she says to him when he © 


stood staring. ‘I mean just that. Ill 
strike, myself!” she says, rosier and more 
flushed up than ever. 

‘“‘What—your father?” he says, step- 
ping back. ‘‘In the stomach?” 

“Tn the stomach!” she says. ‘‘The one 
place where he never could stand striking. 
T’ll do to him what he’s been doing him- 
self. I’ll bump him—I’ll bump him out of 
house and home the way he’s done to so 
many others,” she says. 

She started crying with vexation. And 
he let her ery it out, patting and comfort- 
ing her. 

““VYou’ve no idea,’”’ she says then after a 
while, explaining her idea, “‘how it is living 
with him—everything so particular and 
special. It’s all the English cooking he 
must have, unlike American entirely. The 
bacon, fat and soft and English,” she says. 
“And all kinds of crumpets and muffins,” 
she says, ‘‘such as you never see in this 
country. And if he don’t get them he’d 
get downsick—partly sick and partly mad,” 
she says. “But it all comes to the same 
thing in the end.” 

“Ah,” he says. 

“Yes,”’ she says. “‘And you have no 
idea what a baby he is—what a fuss he 
makes about himself around the house. 
If he cuts himself shaving you’d think 
there was murder. And if he bumps his 
finger with a hammer the world must be 
drowned and deluged with arnica. And as 
for his stomach,” she says, ‘‘you can have 
no suspicion even how delicate he’s made 
it, just talking about it all the time, and 
how an Englishman must have sound, 
healthy, nourishing food always to keep 
his health.”’ 

“Oh,” says Tommy. 

‘‘And I’m the only one that can cook 
all those different things he wants, and 
that he thinks he’s got to have to keep on 
living.” 

“T see,’”’ he says. 

“‘Good-by,” she says, breaking away. 
“T’m going home right now to start on him. 
I’m going to start my muffins.” 

And she run along home. 

‘“‘What’s this?’”’ says her father, taking 
up one in the morning and throwing it 
down like a ton weight on the table. 

*‘And what’s this?’”’ he says, taking up 
a piece of bacon, fried to a crisp, while she 
stood, white first and then flushed all over, 
breathing hard, but saying nothing. 
| “It’s your warning,’ she says, speaking 
finally. ‘‘ Your notice.” 

“My warning?” he says, dropping his 
knife and fork at once, from where he had 
them standing up in each hand, English 
fashion. ‘‘My warning? Of what?” 

“Of what you’ll get to eat from now on,” 
she says, ‘‘when somebody else cooks for 
you. When I leave you!” 

“Leave me!” he says, swearing dreadful. 

“Yes,” she says, her voice coming 
stronger now, and a color like the last rose 
of summer upon her cheeks. ‘‘The first of 
this coming week.” 

“Leave me!”’ he says. ‘‘How can you— 
if I say not to?” 

“I’m of age,” she says, her eye meeting 
his and holding it for the first time in her 
life. ‘‘And more. So I’m leaving.” 

“Leaving,” he says, turning away from 
her eye and what he saw there, and taking 
a different direction. ‘‘Leaving, you say. 
Then who’ll take care of me? Who'll fix 
your old pop’s bacon for him, and get his 
muffins good for him?” he says, getting 


kind of sentimental, like he always did 
when he got talking about himself to her. 

“T can’t tell you that,” she says, hard. 
“I suppose you'll have to eat like all of 
the Americans do—out of the bakeries,” 
she says, calm and self-controlled outside, 
though fluttering wild inside. ‘‘After I’m 
leaving.” 

“Leaving!’’ He started roaring worse 
than ever now. ‘‘Leaving! I forbid it! 
Leaving! What got that idea into your head 
all at once?”’ 

“‘Bumping!”’ she says, and turned loose 
on him. ‘I’m all sick and tired out with 
bumping. I’ll be bumped no more for you. 
I’ve been bumped here and I’ve been 
bumped there and I’ve been bumped all 
over. And I’ve had the hand of man and 
the tongue of woman out against me for this 
for the last time! I’ve plead with you and 
begged with you and wept with you—to no 
avail! So now I’m done. From now on,” 
she says, ‘‘when you bump you bump 
alone!” 

“And what'll you do?”’ he says. 

“That'll be all right. That’s fixed al- 
ready,’ she says. “I’ve got my job all 
ready for me.” 

He didn’t answer her. His mind was too 
full. And she went out into the kitchen. 

“T never thought it would come to this,” 
he says, snatching his coat and hat. ‘My 
own daughter!” he says, and put them on 
and banged out of the house. 

But he couldn’t forget it. It set heavy 
on him all day long—the excitement and 
the wrong breakfast and the luncheon she 
had put up for him—all American cook- 
ing—baker’s bread and all that. And by 
night, with his anger and that new food 
he always had been set against, his stomach 
got terrible. And then he came in and tried 
to eat the roast beef—and that was worse. 
He never tasted stuff like it in all his life— 
all cooked up solid—no blood gravy to it— 
just brown grease. 

He went to bed without a word to her all 
that evening. But if he looked to have her 
come around he soon seen he was mistaken. 
And along toward three o’clock in the 
morning he awoke with a terrible pain and 
grinding in the center of the stomach. 

“T hope you’re satisfied,’’ he says when 
he’d yelled for her to come in. ‘“‘You’ve 
killed me. You’ve taken your poor father’s 
life with your bloody cooking,” he says. 
“T’m gone—done for!” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ she says. “‘Father. Non- 
sense. Buck up,” she says, more and more 
surprised every minute at the way she 
found herself talking to him. ‘I’m just 
taking the best way out—and showing 
you how you'll get on after I’m leaving 
you.” 

And then she left him there, lying still 
and careful on his back, with the hot water 
bottle on him—and went away. And the 
next morning he had the same thing over 
again on the breakfast table—only worse— 
all American’ cooking now—baker’s bread 
and all that. And he just shoved it all on 
the floor, and walked out without speaking. 
It was as bad that night—worse. Ham out 
of a delicatessen store now, that would 
kill a dog—and just German mustard. 
And in the middle of the night he had an- 
other hard attack. 

“T’m gone,” he says, ‘‘this time. You’ve 
done what you were arfter!’’ And he 
cursed then something awful. 

And a minute after, he saw her coming 
in with her hat and coat on. 


““What’s this?” he says, straightening: 


up out of a cramp. 

“T’m going now,” she says, “‘a little 
earlier thanI expected. I can’tstand this!’’ 
she says, alluding to his swearing. 

“Go, that’s right!’’ he says. “‘Go—and 
leave me dying!’’ But he hollered her 
back before she got to the door. 

“Do something,” he says. ‘‘Do some- 
thing—quick! I never felt so near death’s 
door. I’m stiffening fast,”’ he says. 

“Oh, nonsense, father!’ she says, going 
on now, browbeating him as if she’d al- 
ways done so. ‘‘Why are you men always 
such big babies—the minute you get a 
pain on you? You’ve got to learn to eat 
like other folks sometime.” 

But he only groaned and coughed. And 
at breakfast he was so bad he could just 
hold himself together. And the bacon was 
burned, and there was only that thin bak- 
er’s bread; and the tea was just boiled 
copper cents; there was no taste of the 
vegetable to it. It was all poison to his 
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SUN WATCH 


A Compass and Sun-Dial 


An accurate, reliable Compass and a 
Timepiece that does not need to be wound 
up and will not get out of order. Ina 
thin, satin-finished brass case. Carried 
like a watch. 


Tells correct time by the sun anywhere 
in the United States, and heads you in 
the right direction. 


For Hunters, Fishermen, Canoeists, 
Motorists, Campers, Guides, Boy and 
Girl Scouts. 

If you cannot get it from your dealer, 

we will send you one on receipt of one 

dollar. 
ANSONIACLOCK COMPANY 
99 John Street Dept.P New York 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
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Good Pay—to 


Fuller Salesmen 


Look at the Fuller Brush color-page ad. in 
this magazine, featuring the Bottle Brush. 
Over 3,500 men are making good selling it— 
and the 44 other Fuller Brushes—direct to 
women, in the homes. Fuller Men get in- 
dividual training in salesmanship and busi- 
ness efficiency, without cost. Earnings be- 
gin quickly, and those who measure up to 
Fuller standards earn big money. We want 
more responsible men to sell Fuller Brushes. 
Men of good character, 21 and over, prefer- 
ably married and with $142 security. Auto 
desirable. Write for booklet ‘‘Out of the 
Rut.”’ State age and present income. 


Address: Dept. R. D. 


The FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 
Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


—or any of our Branch Offices in over 
200 cities. Consult telephone directory. 





pe ener ag cal es 
he Troutdale 
Colorado’s Finest Mountain Resort 


Easily accessible, only 30 miles west of Denver— 
a new modern 100-room hotel— 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


Splendid meals, excellent service. Fishing, swimming, 
boating, mountain climbing, horseback riding, motoring, 
golf, tennis and dancing. Large ball-room, lounge and dining 
rooms. Hot and cold running water in every room, 

35 Log Cabins. Live in your own little cabin, if you prefer. 
Rates $5 per day and up, American plan, Make reservations 
now. Open June 10th. 


TheTroutdale,Evergreen,Colo. Chas.E.Owen, Mgr. 
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Look for this 
display on your 
dealer's counter 











A two minute tube 
patch that never 
comes off 


Insure yourself against grief on the 
road, vulcanizing expense and incon- 
venience, or the outlay for new tubes, 
by getting a can of Las-Stik today. 


Patch a 17 inch blowout or a pinhole. 
Use NoGasoline. Las-Stik adheres in- 
stantly because it hasan underlayer of 
uncured pure gum. It becomes vul- 
canized by tire heat and pressure and 
cannot then be pulled off without tear- 
ing rubber out of the tube itself. It 
expands and contracts with the tube 
because it is made of pure white Para 
rubber. Trade-mark stamped on 
every inch of this guaranteed patch. 
If your dealer does not have Las-Stik 
send 50 cents or $1.00 direct. 


DEALERS: Write on your letterhead for 
sample can and send your jobber’s name. 
Put the above pictured display on your 
counter and tie up with, and cash in on, this 
advertising. 


JOBBERS: Las-Stik being pure rubber 
does not deteriorate in three years. Conse- 
quently it makes good for consumer, dealer 
and you. Our sales policy protects you. 
Write. 


Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co., Hamilton, Ohio 





We announce 


the recent arrival from 


SwRAB! &:> CO, 


EVALY 


of 
Rae’s Lucca Oil 


Original tins —Various sizes 


Ask your grocer for it 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
IMPORTERS * NEW YORK 









; ARM ~~ & 
©SILENCER << 





Mf A fibre pad contained in the brass (?>~_7~ Paed 
B cap eliminates the noise caused by \S~SIC FESS) 

tapping of the rockeronthe valve ~ ----=- 
a stem of the motor. 

Two sizes—the 5/16 inch size fits Buick 1916-17 
a and earlier, Oldsmobile, Oakland, Chevrolet, Scripps- 

Booth, Velie, Elgin, Grant, Cleveland and others 
@ having 5/16 valve stem. The % inch size fits Buick 
Mf of 1918 and later, Templar, Nash, Franklin, Mar- 
B mon, Premier and others having % inch valve stem. 













SS Easily installed—no after adjustments 
J] necessary. 

HW Send $2.00 for set of 12, postpaid. 
Mention make of car. 

| Baker Auto Supply Co. 

i} 1255 Washington St., W. Newton, Mass. 
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stomach; he could feel it poisoning him as 
it went down and settled on the bottom— 
all waste, poison stuff with no nourishment 
to it. 

He was so weak he couldn’t but just 
hardly pull out the door; and by night, 
when he come back, he was gone; not in no 
pain any longer, but just listless—all gone! 

“So you're leaving me,’’ he says to her 
finally, speaking first that night. ‘‘You’re 
leaving me—like this!” 

And she said yes, she was—next week. 

“Your old father!” he says. ‘Your poor 
old pop!” 

And she said nothing. 

“Did he ever deny you anything?” he 
says, leading on his talk to her. ‘Any- 
thing in your life? If you just asked him— 
asked him pretty for it?” 

And she said nothing, waiting, though 
it was hard work—against all nature and 
the previous training of an English girl— 
for her to do so. 

“Suppose,” he says, ‘suppose I told 
you that I’d do just what you want me to? 
That I’d stop bumping them?” : 

“‘Forever?’’ she says, quick—and then 
held herself back. 

“Yes, I will!”’ he come back, eager. “I 
will—if you say so—and you'll stay home 
with me!” 

And she looked back at him with tears 
in her big blue eyes, hearing how pitiful he 
talked. 

“TI wish I could, pop,” she says. ‘I only 
wish I could. But it’s too late now.” 

“Too late! You wish you could!” he 
says, roaring, his strength all coming back 
to him again. “‘Why carn’t you?” 

“T’m promised,” she says. ‘‘That’s the 
truth of it.” : 

“Promised how?” he come back, roaring 
harder yet. 

“To be married.” 

“To be married!” he yelled after her. 

“This coming week.”’ 

“Married!” he says. ‘‘To who?” 

And she told him, edging toward the door 
as she done so—to be on the safe side. And 
it was well she did, for he come after her. 
And she grabbed her hat and coat and 
come running out in the street, and him 
after her, stopping, standing, shouting 
deadly curses from the doorway. 

Then she run out and stayed with a girl 
friend that night, and telephoned over to 
Tommy Nugent all the particulars when 
she got there. “I had him,” she says, 
“kind of weakening. I thought I had him 
all our way once. But now I’m afraid I’ve 
lost him—when he found out it was you!” 

And he went from the telephone and 
told it fast and anxious to his mother. 

“Don’t worry,” she says, with the wis- 
dom of woman beaming in her eyes. ‘Let 
him work on. He’ll be getting his own 
breakfast in the morning. Let her tele- 
phone to-night and tell him where she is. 
That’s all—so he can reach her.” 

And along that next night, when she had 
done so—not in the morning, but about the 
meal time in the evening—the girl went to 
the telephone—called up to talk to him. 

“Come ’ome!”’ he says. ‘‘Come ’ome! 
For God’s sake! All is forgiven. Come 
*ome—and make me one more decent cup 
of English tea—or a muffin or a crumpet. 
I’m dying,” he says, “right now to-night,” 
he says, “‘for decent, strengthening English 
food—that won’t all churn and turn to 
poison in my stomach.” 

“Will you promise?” she says, for she 
could tell by his voice how bad he was 
broken. 


EVENING POST 


“ec Yes.”’ 

“Not to bump again—at all?” 

“T promise,” he says, like one repeating 
a lesson. 

“And let me marry Tommy Nugent?” 
she says. 

“T promise,” he says. ‘You can marry 
who and all you please. But for God’s 
sake come ’ome and make me one more 
decent cup of tea before I die. For I’m 
terrible ill,’”’ he says. 

“I’m coming right over, pop,’”’ she says, 
and went over right away. 

And when she had put on a square Eng- 
lish meal for him and it was over, he sat 
down and began questioning her—and beg- 
ging her. 

“You ain’t going now,” he says, “and 
get married,” he says, ‘‘and leave me out 
in the cold entirely? Your poor old British 
dad?” he says. “Out of ’ouse and ’ome 
and food! I’d pay my shot if I come with 
you,” he says, talking piteous. “You can 
count on that.” 

“T know you would, dad,” she says, 
smoothing down his hair—and waited, 
holding back. 

“T’d pay it good,” he says, and named a 
figure. 

“That’s just fine,” she says to him. 
“That’s lovely,” she says. For she thought 
it was almost enough for them to live on. 
“And I know Tommy will be tickled to 
death to have you come. He told me so,” 
she says, going on far and wide, now she 
was started. “‘He always liked and admired 
you greatly. Only he said he was afraid 
you might not like him.” 

“He’s wrong!” says the Englishman. 
“T always liked the lad,” he says. “He 
looks like a young Englishman—in many 
ways. And I'll take him right up, and 
show him—how the English take hold of 
things. The bulldog breed,” he says, feel- 
ing better already. “The bulldog breed. 
They’ll be more of them no doubt—before 
so long,’’ he says, squeezing her arm. 

“Don’t, father, please!”’ she says, blush- 
ing and drawing away from him. 

And then she went and telephoned the 
news to Tommy Nugent, who was waiting; 
and he gave it to his mother. And they 
brought their old man—Nugent—around, 
working together with the local chairman 
of the union, who they brought in for the 
purpose. 

“You started it,” he says to Nugent, 
“with your cheap practical jokes. And 


now you’ve got to come in and help end it. | 
As for you,” he says to the boy, ‘“‘go ahead | 


and get your education done—and come 
right here and settle down—at oncet. For 
I can promise you now you'll be prospering 
from the start. I’ll get you the local busi- 
ness of the railroad,’ he says. “The di- 
vision superintendent will see to that. He 
told me to say so. 

“And you know yourself what the folks 
around, up and down the line, will do when 
they find out what it was—and who it 
was—that stopped the bumping when all 
else had failed. They’ll all come to you, 
when they know how it was finally done. 
For we tried reasoning,’’ he says, ‘‘and we 
tried threatening, and we tried kindness,” 
he says—‘‘all, everything we could think 
of. And they were all no good. And in the 
end it was just what your mother said,” 
says the local chairman, looking over at 
her now and winking. ‘’Twas love that 


done it—’twas love that stopped this war 
and bumping, when all else failed. As it 
always does and will,” he says, ‘“‘in secula 
seculorum—world without end, Amen!’’ 
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A Single Carlisle 
Rope will sustain 
over 200 pounds 


Goce braided Rope has 
8 times the strength and is 
10 times the size of the cord 


commonly used in cord tires. 

At the same time laboratory 
tests show that the flexing en- 
duranceof Carlisle braided Rope 
is 25 times greater than twisted 
cord, 

A chain is as strong as its 
weakest link. An entire rope of 
braided construction must be 
broken before any real damage 
can begin in a Carlisle Tire. It 
is difficult to conceive a shock 
even under the heaviest and 
hardest traffic conditions that 
would be so severe as to break 
one of these ropes. 

Moreover, Carlisle Rope re- 
tains its strength. It is not aged 
by heat-rot. A thick cushion of 
live rubber around each rope 
makes impossible the rubbing of 
one rope against another. 
Carlisle Rope Tires keep COOL. 

This elimination of internal 
friction has abolished the prin- 
cipal cause of the greatest of all 
tire troubles — blow-outs. 









Therearesevenfundamen- 
tal and basic features in 
tire construction, result- 
ing from Carlisle 
patents that make— 





CARLISLE 






TIRES 


“‘Destined to 
Revolutionize the Industry” 






Ask for Booklet A-ro0 










CARLISLE 
TIRE CORPORATION 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Pecemaber St 0” WARDROBE TRUNKS 


S se Built like a $75 Trunk—but costs only 


$40 


[$45 West of the Mississippi] 
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Hat Bowes for Men 


and Women 

















Bulge-top 





12 Hangers— 
4 different styles 


Strong locks 


Locking Device that 
really locks 


All drawers of wood 
and lined with 
Cretonne throughout 


Finished in two 
shades of 
Berkshire Brown 








Ask to see the Now aint 
“ROGERS Pacemaker” 


—and see for yourself the features that you 
expect to find only in a trunk that sells 
for $75. 

See it—or write us for catalog and name of 
nearest dealer. 


ROGERS ‘TRUNK CORPORA TION 


Factory and Main Offices, Petersburg, Virginia 


5-ply bow 
















Open top— 
Plush lined 





$80.00 Profit for 
8 Subscriptions 


EVERAL years ago it occurred to Miss 

May Avery @f Pennsylvania that she 
might pay for her own subscription with the 
commissions she would receive for forwarding 
the orders of her friends. She found the 
subscriptions so easy to get that she has de- 
voted her spare time to the work ever since. 


Among her first year’s subscribers were eight 
whose orders she still forwards to us each year. 
For these eight subscriptions her renewal profits 
as in commission and bonus have amounted, dur- 
ee ing this period, to more than $80.00! 


$75.00 Extra in One Month 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN it is not to 
be wondered at that their represent- 
atives are usually received as wel- 
come friends. Orders are easy to ob- 
tain; the profits are liberal. The 
high percentage of renewals guaran- 
tees the permanence of these profits— 
they grow larger year after year. 






Miss Avery finds her work pleasant, 
easy and profitable. ‘‘I have never 
had any trouble getting a hearing 
for the Curtis publications,’’ she 
writes. And when you consider the 
universal popularity of THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST, THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and THE 


Our Offer to You 


Will you represent us in your 
neighborhood? Don’t say ‘‘no”’ 
because you lack experience—you 
need none. Don’t say ‘‘no’’ because 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
662 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please tell me, without obligation, 
how I can earn extra money in my 


you are busy most of the day— Spore SUD: 
practically all of our workers have 
other occupations or other duties. Name 





Don’t say ‘‘no” at all until you learn 
about our offer. The coupon below will 
bring full details, without obligation to 
you. When you realize how easy and 
well-paid Curtis work is, you will, we feel 
sure, be anxious to get started. 





Street or R. F. D. 


ae he te Ce 


Town 





State 


SS ee A 





t= Clip and Mail This Coupon 
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EFFICIENCY AND BILL 


(Continued from Page 9) 


This made three apartments to collect 
the rents from and oversee generally, and 
Bill did it, because George stuck to the 
advertising business and gave Bill all he 
could make to put into furnishing. He 
wrote some very clever advertisements 
about the apartments, too, and put them in 
rather odd papers and magazines, you 
might think; but people seemed to see 
them. Their next apartment they furnished 
to suit people who were fond of books and 
liked a larger library than small apartments 
usually have. There wasn’t any formal 
drawing-room, but there were bookshelves 
everywhere, and Bill took a lot of extra 
books that Rissa had put in storage in the 
old carriage house, and brought in more 
than two hundred from our old library that 
was stored in the cellar of St. Mark’s Church 
at home, and had them all catalogued and 
put on the shelves. He brought in two or 
three df our old-fashioned pictures too— 
steel-engravings of the Forum and things 
by Michelangelo, and hung them between 
the books, and he had father’s old walnut 
secretary with the pigeonholes that he used 
to play post office in brought in by a motor 
truck. It seemed awfully wasteful, though 
I had to admit that the two rooms, treated 
like one large one, looked amazingly com- 
fortable in an old-fashioned way. 

“But everyone is having Italian things 
now;” Rissa told him, “or crazy orange- 
colored interiors, with parrots in the win- 
dow and purple glass jars. If you must run 
such a risk, why not run as little risk as 
possible? Study what the decorators are 
doing, why don’t you?”’ 

“Aha!’’? Bill answered triumphantly. 
““That’s just the point, sis! All decorators’ 
apartments look alike. This is for the peo- 
ple who don’t like parrots.” 

And they rented it inside of a month to 
an elderly gentleman from Philadelphia 
who was writing his grandfather’s life. He 
signed a lease for three years one afternoon 
when I was there helping Bill arrange some 
books he had bought at a rummage sale. 

After that they moved away uptown on 
the West Side and rented three apartments 
in succession to Columbia professors, and 
Rissa had to admit that Bill really was in 
business. Certainly he had never been so 
busy. He went out of town Sundays with 
George Hawkesworth and looked up 
secondhand furniture and books and pic- 
tures and china, and they did get the most 
extraordinary bargains; comfortable sorts 
of things, half worn, that really looked 
homelike, you see, and not like those sam- 
ple rooms that professional decorators 
make. Bill said that only women liked 
those, and that he and George were ad- 
vertising apartments that men would like 
to live in. 

Sarles was much interested, and got him 
two apartments at once for doctors who 
were friends of his and wanted to move. 

It was while he was down South buying 
up a lot of old furniture he had heard of in 
a little town in Georgia that the news of 
Mr. Plympton’s company’s failure and his 
death came out in the papers. Of course 
we shouldn’t have noticed it much, except 
that we had come so near to being relatives- 
in-law of the Plymptons, and Mr. Plymp- 
ton had practically promised to make Bill 
general manager some day. Although we 
never spoke of them nowadays, we nat- 
urally read about the failure, and we were 
rather unpleasantly surprised to find it was 
clearly intimated that Mr. Plympton, 
whom everybody considered so responsible 
and clever, was the principal cause of it. 

Sarles tried to explain it to me, but I am 
not very good at business, and all I could 
really understand was that Mr. Plymp- 
ton’s board of directors were what is called 
dummies, and he attended to everything. 
In doing this he made some very unwise 
investments and dismissed a good many 
old employes who might have been helpful 
to the business, taking on in their places a 
lot of new men who didn’t understand very 
well about things, so that what he was 
doing wasn’t made clear till the failure 
actually happened, and then it was too 
late. It was while he was making these 
changes that Bill went into the company. 

“And do you know, Florrie, it almost 
looks to me as if Bill had got wind of all 
this, somehow, and got out,” Sarles told 
me. 

“You mean he wasn’t willing,’ said I. 

“Just so. He wasn’t willing,’’ said 
Sarles. “Not that I know this, of course, 


but it looks that way to me. Don’t you 
remember how reserved he was about it 
all? I said to him once that Marjory must 
be a thorough Blair, because she wasn’t 
a bit like Mrs. Plympton, and certainly 
didn’t seem to have much in common with 
her stepfather, and Bill stiffened up and 
said ‘No, thank God!’ I thought then he 
seemed rather unnecessarily bitter. But 
I'll bet you now he knew!” 

“Why, Sarles,’’ I said, “how could he? 
You know Bill is such a child about busi- 
ness! How could he guess what the real, 
experienced men out there didn’t know?” 

“T know,” Sarles said. “‘That’s what’s 
so funny about it. For, of course, we all 
know that Bill’s all up in the air.” 

I was always very fond of Marjory. She 
was the only one of all the girls Bill had 
been in love with that I had really liked. 
Of course she was impractical and irre- 
sponsible and flyaway, like Bill, and really 
wouldn’t have been much of a wife in one 
way for a boy of Bill’s temperament. But 
how could you blame her for that, poor 
child? She’d never had to lift a hand for 
herself, and Mr. Plympton and her mother 
spoiled her to death. Mr. Blair was a 
literary man—a sort of poet, Mrs. Plymp- 
ton told us—and Marjory had inherited 
a great deal of his disposition, which was 
charming; but you couldn’t count much 
on it, Mrs. Plympton said with a sigh, if 
you wanted to get anything done regularly. 
This was what made Mr. Plympton seem 
such a relief, she said. , 

Of course I wanted to see them, to see 
if there was anything we could do, and I 
persuaded Rissa to help me find them; but 
eyen with Sarles to advise us we couldn’t 
seem to accomplish much. Mr. Plympton 
had died of pneumonia very suddenly, and 
Mrs. Plympton and Marjory had gone 
away, leaving no address, or if they had 
left one, there seemed to be no way of 
getting hold of it. We couldn’t very well 
advertise or employ a detective, Sarles 
reminded us, and so there didn’t seem to be 
anything more to do. 

We judged that Bill wouldn’t have seen 
anything about it, way off in the little 
country town he’d gone to, and Rissa per- 
suaded me not to mention it to him. 

“What good would it be?” she said. 
‘‘He’s just crazy and romantic enough to 
think that he ought to find Marjory and _ 
marry her now. As he didn’t want to then, 
when he might have, he presumably doesn’t 
want to now. He seems interested in this 
furnishing game just at present, and it 
keeps him busy and contented. Why not 
leave him alone while the fit lasts?” 

Of course Rissa can always make me see 
anything her way. So I practically agreed 
that she was right, though I felt a little 
mean about it somehow. But it was here 
that Sarles surprised us. Men are very 
odd; they are always telling you not to 
interfere, and to let things alone and they'll 
work out, and numberless other sayings 
of that sort. And yet they will occasionally 
interfere in the strangest way themselves! 

When Rissa mentioned to Sarles that 
we had decided not to tell Bill about the 
Plympton failure he was much surprised. 

“Do you think that’s quite the thing, 
Riss?” he said at once. 

“T can’t see why not,” she said. “It’s 
all over now, their affair, and why drag it 
all up again? I do hope you'll let me be 
the judge of this, Sarles. I’ve thought it 
te out very carefully, and I’m sure it’s 

est.” 

“T don’t doubt it, my dear,” said he, 
“put I shall use my own judgment.” 

And as soon as Bill got back he told him. 
Bill went straight out to Chicago and 
found out in a few hours what we hadn’t 
been able to learn in several days. He 
hunted up an old bookkeeper who had been 
for years and years with Mr. Plympton, 
and this old man told him, after a little 
urging, that Marjory and her mother were 
living quietly by themselves, but he wasn’t 
at liberty to say where. Everything had 
been sold, and the creditors were practi- 
cally satisfied, he said. She had Mr. Blair’s 
life insurance, which Mr. Plympton had 
never allowed her to use. They were poor, 
of course, but perfectly comfortable and 
independent, and had decided to make 
a complete break with all their old associa- 
tions and begin again. Mrs. Plympton had 
been dreadfully shocked by the failure and 
the publicity and all, and Miss Marjory 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Both sides toasted crisp, 
delicious, done just right. 


One side done, a touch on 
the knob turns the toast. 


Thetoaster closed. Oneside 
of the bread isbeingtoasted. 


The bread placed in the 
toaster ready to start. 
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The Newest Turnover Toaster 
— a Hotpoint Servant 


OU probablyknowthe woman 

who seems to pay more atten- 
tion to her electric toaster than 
to the folks at the table. 


Imagine her relief with the new 
Hotpoint Turnover Toaster. 


The heat, as you would expect 
in a Hotpoint Servant, is just right 
—giving confidence of delicious 
toast without constant watching. 


*k * 


Now the Hotpoint Housekeep- 
ing Engineers have added a practi- 
cal turnover feature to the perfect 


toasting qualities of the older 
Hotpoint Toaster. 


Bread sliced thick or thin, as 
you prefer, is turned every time 
at a touch on the cool knobs. 
Making the Hotpoint Toastereven 
more practical than ever before. 


Typical of Hotpoint Servants, 
the new Toaster is announced 
only after it has been perfected as 
a real improvement., Thoroughly 
satisfying those who think more 
of a tradition of service than of 
catching the market with “clever” 
electrical novelties. 


SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Boston New York Atlanta Chicago St.Louis Ontario, Cal. Salt Lake City 


Some Other 


HOTPOINT 
SERVANTS 


Irons forall purposes 
Boudoir Set 
Utility Ironing Set 
Hedlite Heater 
Heating Pad 
Chafing Dish 
Radiant Grill 
Table Stove 
Percolator 
Tea Pot 
Portable Oven 
Vacuum Cleaner 
and the 
Hotpoint-Hughes 
Electric Ranges 
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“travelo” 


ANT JACKETS 


Every Purpose fo 
Everyman — Everywhere 


You are your own best judge as to why 
you need a “‘travelo”’ knit jacket. But 
whether you want one for business, 
knockabout or sports wear, the usable, 
wearable, likable, durable “‘travelo”’ 
is a wonderful jacket to own. The 
model illustrated is but one of several 
which you will find at your dealer’s, in 
a fine selection of handsome heathers. 
But please remember, only when a 
jacket bearsthe ‘‘travelo”’ labelareyou 
certain toobtainagarmentmadeby the 
original “‘travelo”’ elastic knit process, 
which assures perfect fit and shape. 
Over 5,000 Dealers sell ‘‘travelo” 
knit jackets; but please write us if 


you don’t find them. And mention 
color preference, style and size. 


PECKHAM-FOREMAN, Inc. 
1909-1915 Park Avenue New York 


*travelo” 


KNIT JACKETS 


TRADE MARK 





RIENTAL Superstition?—Per- 

haps so—but at least an interest- 
ing relic of Asiatic Antiquity. Alleged 
by the Chinese to be almost uncanny 
in its power to bring to the wearer 
GOOD LUCK—Health, Happiness, 
Prosperity, and Long Life. 


This odd looking ring excites great inter- 
est when observed on your finger. Go to 
your local jewelry store at once and ask 
to see this odd CHINESE GOOD LUCK 
RING and obtain a copy of its history. 


None genuine without the = stamped inside the ring 





At Your 
Ladies’ Size, Local Jewelry 
Solid Sterling Store 
Silver 
One Dollar Ask Also to 


See it in Gold 





If your jeweler will not supply you, write Desk 17, 
1321 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and we will 
give you the name of a jeweler near you who will. 






A Man’s Feet Carry 
815 Tons a Day 


“Anatomik” shoes support the feet in their nor- 
mal position, enabling one to carry this weight in 
comfort; preventing and curing “fallen” arches, 
and other foot ailments. ‘‘Anatomik” shoes 
have been carrying men in comfort for 15 years. 
Arrow shows where body weight falls in the wrong 
hind of shoe (left) and in“ Anatomik"’ shoe (right). 
Send for free illustrated booklet and name of 
nearest agency. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
had just picked her up and carried her off. 
That was all. 

“And there was nothing more for me to 
do,”’ said Bill, ‘“‘so I came back. I was much 
obliged to Sarles. And really, Flops, I was 
a little surprised at you. Not that you 
wouldn’t have told me, of course, Rissa or 
no Rissa.” 

“T did feel rather queer about it, Bill,” 
I admitted. ‘‘But Rissa was so afraid that 
you would get excited about it and insist 
on finding Marjory ui 

““Why should I insist on finding her?” 
he said. ‘‘She doesn’t want to be found. 
I wish Rissa didn’t think everything was 
a novel that she was writing.” 

Rissa laughed very good-naturedly when 
I told her about this. 

“Thank goodness, he’s growing up at 
last!’ she said. ‘‘ Perhaps he’ll fall in love 
with one of his clients next—a sensible 
one—and actually settle down.” 

For that was what Bill insisted we must 
call them—clients. 

He had bought more furniture in the 
South than he had expected to, and a good 
deal of it was bureaus and wardrobes and 
beds. It was this that gave him his next 
idea. He took an old-fashioned apartment 
next door to a good restaurant and made 
the library and dining room into bed- 
rooms. Then he advertised it as a home for 
four men, who could get a housekeeper and 
either have their meals cooked at home and 
served in the drawing-room, as in lodgings, 
or have them sent in from the restaurant, 
or they could go and eat there, just as they 
pleased. Three men from George Hawkes- 
worth’s office rented it immediately, with 
an outside friend, and this friend got them 
an order for another apartment just like 
it for four friends of his. They had no 
housekeeper and didn’t dare engage one, 
so Bill asked me to do it for him, and I got 
them old Katy, who cooked for us when 
we lived with Aunt Ella. 

That gave him an idea, and with his 
next apartment, which he furnished for an 
elderly couple who would like carpets and 
a double bed and a sort of little conserva- 
tory arrangement in the dining-room win- 
dow, and a parrot cage, he offered to pro- 
vide the service if the clients would agree 
to his rules. He and I made up the rules, 
which Rissa said were idiotic, but the maids 
and the elderly couple—who appeared the 
second day after the advertisement—both 
agreed to them, and Bill dropped in once 
a month to see if there were any com- 
plaints. There never were, and the old 
lady, who took a great fancy to Bill, al- 
ways kept him to supper and had soft 
molasses cake and stewed pears and fried 
ham in milk sauce, which Bill adores. 

We saw very little of him by this time, 
because. he was terribly busy, of course, all 
day, with renting and collecting and fur- 
nishing, and at night he and George had to 
do the advertising and the accounts and 
the planning generally. But he used to 
drop in on us Sunday afternoons, and 
Sarles always stopped reading and asked 
him all sorts of questions and laughed and 
laughed, the way he used to laugh at Rissa. 
He said Bill was very much like her, and 
I began to see what he meant. You see, 
neither Rissa nor Bill ever minds a bit what 
anybody else thinks of them or their ideas. 
Other people may laugh, but they go right on. 

One Sunday afternoon Bill was telling 
us about his last apartment. A queer old 
spinster, whose house he had seen when he 
was in the South, had just decided to give 
it up and go abroad. She had offered the 
furniture, which was simply wonderful, to 
Bill, and he and George had borrowed some 
money and bought it. They had advertised 
it in two expensive magazines as a com- 
plete Southern interior, with a photograph 
of the dining room and the old darky butler 
who went with it, and rented it immedi- 
ately to a famous moving-picture actress. 
The price was very large, and we were 
congratulating Bill most warmly, for she 
had taken a long lease; but we all noticed 
that he didn’t seem very enthusiastic him- 
self. In fact, he was very grumpy about the 
actress, and called her the movie maniac 
and the film freak whenever he spoke of her. 

“T don’t believe the lady liked you, 
Bill,” Rissa said at last, but he only 
sniffed. 

“T hope not. I certainly didn’t like her,” 
he answered. 

“What was the matter, 
Sarles asked. 

““Oh, she was all right,” Bill explained. 
“There wasn’t anything the matter with 
her, I suppose. But she looked so darn 





old man?” 
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silly among all those lovely things! She’s 
a vamp, you know, professionally, and 
she’s about the size and shape of a lamp- 
post, with bright pink hair and all covered 
with green jade earrings and things. She’s 
crazy about the place, and I must say she 
seems to appreciate the stuff. She raved 
about the lusters and the rosewood piano 
and the curtains especially. She’s no fool. 
But to see her in front of poor old Miss 
Leffingwell’s tea tray, slapping on that lip 
stick and feeding those sickening Pekingese 
pups, was simply ghastly. She ought to live 
in a poster, not that apartment.” 

Rissa began to laugh. 

“‘Of course, Bill,’ she said, “‘you’ll al- 
ways be bothered very much in your busi- 
ness if this is the way you’re going to take 
it. You can’t always expect old gentlemen 
from Philadelphia who'll fit into the picture, 
you know. You ought to look them over 
very carefully when they answer your ad- 
vertisements, and turn them down if they 
don’t fit in with your plans. ‘I’m sorry, 
madam, but you are too Early Victorian, 
really, for this Italian interior. I’m afraid 
you won’t do!’ That’s what you'll come 
to!” 

We all laughed, for Rissa imitates Bill 
almost as well as he imitates her. But Bill 
didn’t laugh. He just stared dreamily at 
her and made little rings in the air with his 
finger, to follow her smoke rings. 

“Not a bad idea, sis,’’ he said, and soon 
after that he went home. 

In less than a week he mailed me a new 
advertisement. It was a neat little pam- 
phlet, with a picture of a stout, hook-nosed 
woman in a tiara and a short-skirted eve- 
ning gown, cut very low, sitting in a prim 
colonial drawing-room, with a footman in 
knee breeches offering her a big bunch of 
orchids. Beneath the picture it said: 


If you have a charming period home, why 
spoil the effect with your own appearance? Do 
you know what sort of background your type 
requires? Have you ever studied this? Your 
surroundings should express you—do yours? 
Messrs. Etheridge & Wisner have made a life- 
long study of this and are prepared to consult 
with clients before taking the first important 
steps in home planning. Remember, it is not 
what you happen to like, but what actually 
suits you best that brings out your good points. 
Your dressmaker fits your clothes to you; who 
fits your apartment to you? 


When I read this I thought that Bill was 
crazy, but Rissa felt differently about it. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if the lunatic pulled 
the thing off,’’ she said, and nodded her 
head several times. 

Well, he did pull it off! 

A very rich woman from Texas—her 
heart was as big as her bank account, Bill 
told us—came to him about an Italian 
Renaissance duplex apartment she wanted 
on Park Avenue. She was very blond, with 
a great deal of color, and she weighed two 
hundred pounds, because she ate a great 
deal and never walked farther than across 
the room. She had two quite handsome 
daughters who had got themselves up to 
look like young French widows, Bill said. 
_ He told us he was very high and mighty 
with her, and refused to do her unless she 
would be Early Victorian. Soshe agreed to 
this, and her portrait in a big flowered silk, 
on a rosewood sofa, with the girls leaning 
over it, in white, and some wax flowers, and 
a wool-worked hassock, was exhibited with 
wild success on Fifth Avenue. Bill per- 
suaded the girls to embroider fire screens, 
and one married the artist who painted 
them, and the other has just announced her 
engagement to Sir Wilfred Crytchley, who 
is master of hounds somewhere in Surrey. 
Bill says it is all owing to him. 

I was there myself when he persuaded 
the little pink lady with the pointy nose that 
she ought to have what she always called 
a “Louis” drawing-room, all pink and gold, 
with little statuettes of Venuses and things. 


_She wanted Jacobean and a great deal of 


white plaster, but Bill persuaded her. And 

really she looked like a clever little marquise 

in it when it was done. The only trouble 

was, she wasn’t clever at all; but Bill said 

that everybody had to expect to find some 

Roel flaw in his method—and this was 
is! 

They got so much remodeling to do that 
they decided to take in a young architect, 
who could help out in the office when he 
wasn’t busy. But after a while he had less 
time, himself, and I used to go in to the 
office and help out afternoons. It was 
quite interesting to watch Bill handle the 
people. They would listen to him with 
the greatest respect—which always seemed 
funny to me—and even the ones who 
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BATTERY TESTER: 
SAVE YOUR BATTERY! 
Carry a “BREAK-NOT” 
BATTERY TESTER in 
your tool box—most accu- 
rate, reliable instrument to use; 
tells exact battery condition at a 
glance. 


Patented Construction 
Prevents Breaking! 


Three color scale makes reading easy. 
Your dealer will not sell you an in- 
ferior hydrometer syringe if you ask 
for the “‘BREAK-NOT”! 
Absolutely guaranteed. Get a 
“BREAK-NOT” today, from your 
dealer or send $1.00 for one ‘‘ BREAK- 
NOT” by prepaid P. P. insured. 


E. EDELMANN & CO. 
463 E. Ohio St. Chicago 


Makers of Automotive Necessities 
known and sold all over the world! 


DEALERS: Write! 


E.EOELMANN &€0, | 
tHicAce 


Our one profit, direct to smokers method, 
serves you with fresh cigars made in our own 
factories, in that section of the world that pro- 
duces perfect Havana cigars, at a big saving. 

All hand made shapes and sizes in Clear | 
Havana and blended filler; priced from $6.00 
to $18.50 per 100. Write us on your letterhead 
stating shape and color you like and price you 
pay. We will then send you some to try. 


THOMPSON & COMPANY, Inc., 
722 Twiggs Street TAMPA, FLORIDA 





Buick, Nash, Oakland, Cleveland 


Owners of overhead valve cars 
can do away with taps by using 
Lane Silencers. Fibre in cap 
silences tap; spring takes up | 
lost motion. Easily installed 
by owners. Send $2.00 for 
complete set. 
Specify car make and model. 


National Equipment Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Beauty Cream 


\\ **Keeps the Skin Young’’ 


J) || The last word in complexion 
ji beautifiers. Price $1 at drug- 
‘gists’ and toilet counters. A 
trial jar will proveconvincing. 


- Parker Belmont & Co., 5 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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FISHERMEN! 

It is true that you can’t make a good catch every time you go 
out, but never give up until you have tried Wilson Wobblers, 

They land the big ones. At 

your dealer's, or sent direct 

on receipt of price. 
“Wilson Fluted Hastings Sporting GoodsCo, “ Wilson Grass 

Wobbler” 85c Hastings, Mich, Widow" 85c 
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SUR eh youetitere iets 
Nation-wide demand for high salaried men and women; past experi- 
enceunnecessary; wetrain you by mailand put youintouch with big op- 
portunities. Big pay, fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment; permanent. Write for Free Book, ‘“‘ Your Big Opportunity,” 
LEWIS HOTELTRAINING SCHOOL, Room 4728, Washington, D, C, 





WRITE for free illustrated 

» guide book and “RECORD OF 

INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 

or sketch and description of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


A TABLE SYRUP OF QUALITY 
Kanfla Brand of Florida Pure Cane Syrup is Made by 
experienced chemists, by latest modern methods, and guaran- 
teed to delight the entire family. Sold direct to Consumer, 
Price $1.00 per 5 pound can Delivered in U.S. A, _ Mail check to 


PORTER INTERESTS, Holt, Florida 


for Manufacturers—Utilities— Retailers 

HADDOCK FUEL CORP., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
PL AY for Amateurs; Monologs, 
-Minstrel Jokes and Sketches; 


ideas for all kinds of entertainments. Send for free ey 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So, Dearborn St., CHICAG 7 


WANTED A CONNECTION with Broker or 
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argued with him and held out for what 
they wanted always gave way when he 
looked at them quietly and said: 

“Of course, madam, you will do ex- 
actly as you choose. I, myself, couldn’t see 
you in any but the interior L have sketched 
out for you, and I shouldn’t feel justified 
in going on with it otherwise. But there 
are dozens of other men, no doubt, who 
will be delighted to oblige you.” 

Other men! Bill! It was too absurd. 

But after they got that big apartment 
house on Madison Avenue it was quite 
clear that a secretary would be needed. 
George managed the books evenings, and 
had just about decided to give up his own 
job in a few months and take up the real- 
estate end of things, with the advertising. 
Mr. Fleete took on a great deal of buying 
and decorating, besides the remodeling, 
and Bill kept himself free for the clients, 
because he was the only one who could 
manage them. George Hawkesworth said 
frankly that he would sink into the floor 
with shame if he should even try it, and Mr. 
Fleete, though he agreed that he might be 
able to do it if necessary, warned Bill that 
he was more than likely to get giggling. 
Bill was quite severe with him. 

“Giggling?” he asked him. ‘What do 
you mean, giggling? When a pug-nosed, 
bow-legged heavyweight with frizzy gray 
hair tells me she has always loved Ompeer 
things, because they’re so sort of classic, 
don’t you think I feel more like bursting 
into tears myself? Giggling!” 

George wrote a careful advertisement for 
the secretary, which Rissa said would re- 
quire a postgraduate angel with a past, if 
the requirements were to be met, and then 
they asked me to interview the applicants 
with them. It seemed to me they were very 
hard to suit. 

Bill said that “pretty” was not the 
word exactly; she must be a distinct rest 
to the eye. George said that she must have 
studied modern filing systems thoroughly, 
but not be in the least hidebound about 
them, and stand ready to adapt herself to 
his, which was rather original. Mr. Fleete 
felt that in her odd moments she ought to 
be able to do a lot of shopping, and pretty 
darned intelligently too. Rissa said that 
all her moments in that office were quite 
likely to be odd, poor girl. 

Ibegan to think they’d never findone. At 
least, as Rissa said, not on this poor planet. 

But one afternoon when I dropped in, Mr. 
Fleete was much elated. 

“She’s just gone, Miss Florrie, but she’s 
to call in again to-morrow, and you must 
be here to see her. She’s a peach. She saw 
my point about the filing directly; she 
loves shopping, and she’s so good-looking 
that I’ve practically proposed to her and 
got it over. She’s awfully interested in the 
idea, and by George, she’s made for the 
business! I wish Bill could have been in 
here half an hour ago. His eyes would have 
popped out of his head. She landed a client 
for us.” 

“Why, how could she?” I asked. 

“Just as I’d finished giving her the idea 
of the thing, and showed her our ads,’’ he 
went on, ‘a tall, thin, cross-looking spin- 
ster marched in leading a Russian wolf- 
hound as big as a small horse. 

““P’ve called about a letter from Mr. 
Wisner,’ says she, ‘and I’ve brought my 
dog, because I wish nothing in the apart- 
ment that is likely to annoy him or get in 
his way.’ 

“Well, I got the giggles, just as I told 
Bill I should. You see, all I could think of 
was to tell her that the furniture would 
have to be attached to the ceiling in that 
case, and of course I couldn’t keep astraight 
face. And besides that, Miss Florrie, there 
isn’t any style under heaven that would 
have suited that woman and that dog. She 
was the kind that wears tweeds and flat 
square shoes and awful oblong felt hats— 
you know—and thin! Thin as a chimney- 
pot extension! 

“Well, I began to choke and cough and 
flap my hands in the air, and the beast of a 
dog began to growl at me and I was scared 
to death. And just as I thought the game 
was up, and she was beginning to gulp as 
if she’d swallowed a pint of vinegar, that 
angel of a girl steps out and smiles and 
says, ‘Mr. Wisner isn’t in, madam, but 
can’t I get a rough idea of what you require, 
before he comes? What a magnificent dog! 
Of course anyone could see that you want 
a strong, simple effect, without any clut- 
ter—large pieces.’ 

“*That is just it,’ says Old Vinegar, and 
before I’d finished blowing my nose the 
girl has her all settled in a kind of Gothic 
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outfit, and actually shows her pictures out 
of a Boutet de Monvel book of crusaders. 
She ate it up. Mullioned windows and 
carved chests and coats of arms—gosh, she 
ought to have worn armor herself, Miss 
Florrie! 

““But I should hardly do in this beau- 
tiful picture,’ says she, with a gleam of 
human intelligence, looking at her terrible 
brownspats. ‘Poor Falco would be ashamed 
of me!’ 

“*But you could have a sort of tea gown 
like this,’ says the peach, dragging out a 
pad and sketching a kind of medieval, 
nightgowny thing, ‘in smoke-colored vel- 
vet, for instance!’ 

““So I could,’ says Old Vinegar, very 
coy, ‘but I’m afraid my tailor z 

““T know a woman who does that sort 
of thing beautifully,’ says Peaches. ‘Shall 
I give you her address?’ 

“Tt was all over. Just like that. You 
wait till you see Peaches!” 

And when she came into the office the 
next day, it was Marjory Blair! 

“Why, Miss Florrie!”” she cried, and 
ran over and gave me a hug. 

She’d taken a business course and done 
very well in two positions already. She 
loved business, she said, though Mrs. 
Plympton simply couldn’t understand it. 

““And how did you happen to come in, 
Miss Florrie?” she asked. 

“Why—why—because of—of Bill!” I 
stammered out. 





“Bill?” she said, very surprised. “Is 
Bill— Oh, is he the Etheridge?” 

“Why, of course,’ I said; “he and 
George.” 


“But who is Mr. Wisner, then?” 

You see, George’s name would have told 
her. But he had never used it, in case his 
firm mightn’t like it, and put his middle 
name, Wisner, in the advertisements. And 
of course she never knew Mr. Fleete. I 
was a little embarrassed, but the young 
people to-day don’t seem to feel this sort 
of thing at all. 

“Why, isn’t it funny!” she said. “What 
will Bill say?” 

I took care to get hold of Bill and break 
it to him, but he was as calm about it as 
she had been. 

“Well, well, well!”’ he said. “Good for 
her! So Marjory was Peaches! She’s got 
her first commission from Etheridge & Wis- 
ner, Flops, that’s one sure thing!” 

I came in with him when he met her. 

“Hello, Madge!” he said; and “Hello, 
Bill!” she answered, and they shook hands 
as friendly as possible. 

We all went up to supper with her and 
her mother. They had a comfortable little 
flat uptown on the West Side, and Mrs. 
Plympton managed everything but the 
washing and enjoyed it immensely. We all 
thought she was much nicer than when she 
was rich. She had cooked a wonderful 
supper, and Bill insisted on being the but- 
ler, as he was when he first went to them, 
and kept us all screaming with laughter. 

Marjory was just what they needed. She 
was born for the business, Bill said. She 
got her old dressmaker interested, and they 
worked out sketches together, and before 
long Madame Rose had “recommended by 
Etheridge & Wisner” on her cards. Bill 
gave Marjory the commission on every 
dress she got them, too. 

She looked so nice in her little white 
collar and cuffs, with her smooth thick hair 
and her clear red cheeks. Even the clients 
liked her, because she made no pretense at 
any period herself, and really showed them 
off. She was supposed to work from nine 
till five, but she was quite as much inter- 
ested as the boys, and often and often she’d 
sketch and plan and write till eight and 
nine o’clock. 

Rissa wasn’t so pleased at first, but after 
a while she told me that she’d decided that 
it was undoubtedly quite all right. 

“The best cure for Bill, if he needs any 
more cure,” she said, ‘‘will be to have her 
in the office like this. A romantic young 
idiot like Bill needs a little more illusion to 
keep him in love. When you pay a girl a 
salary to work a typewriter for you, you can 
hardly make a moon princess of her.’ 

And I saw that, and felt a little sorry for 
it, I admit, for I had always liked Mar- 
jory, and I used to think them well suited, 
in the old days. 

Mrs. Plympton would never come to call 
on us, which was silly in a way, but we got 
used to it and went to see her instead. We 
never spoke of Mr. Plympton, and Bill told 
me that she had gradually come to believe 
that his business troubles had preyed on 
his mind till he wasn’t really responsible for 




















Why Aren’t You 
Satisfied ? 


You realize, of course, that the 
General Manager can’t put an un- 
trained man in a trained man’s job— 
can’t pay a clerk what he would pay 
an efficient Auditor, Traffic Man- 
ager, Office Manager, or any other 
highly trained executive. 

And yet, you are not satisfied. 
You want to make more money. 

Are you in earnest? 

Then, for the sake of your future, 
do the logical thing—train! 

Right in your own home, by the 
LaSalle Problem Method, you can 
quickly acquire specialized business 
training that will put you on the 
road to real success. 

For example, if you have average 
ability but have never specialized, 
you should be able to increase your 
salary 56 per cent. That was the 
average increase, mind you, of 1089 
members, who during a period of 
only three months reported “raises” 
as a result of LaSalle training. 

A booklet that we will gladly send 
you tells exactly how they did it. 
Certainly you should do as well as 
they or better. The coupon will 
bring you this information promptly 
—also your free copy of that inspir- 
ing book, “Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One.” 

Mark—Sign—Mail the Coupon— 
NOW. 
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his mistakes. She talked more now of Mr. 
Blair, Marjory’s father, and often said that 
Marjory was like him! She was quite 
busy and contented, and even when Mar- 
jory insisted on getting a maid her mother 
superintended everything and went to mar- 
ket every day. 

By the end of a year the boys had to 
move to a larger place, for they needed 
more room for all the sketches and samples. 
We had grown used to Bill’s success by this 
time; everybody knew of Etheridge, Fleete 
& Wisner, and once a woman asked Rissa 
if she was the sister of the famous decora- 
tor! 

Many of the other firms tried to imi- 
tate him, of course, but Bill had got the 
name, you see, and George Hawkesworth 
thought up such clever advertising schemes 


that they kept their lead, as Sarles put it. - 


And then, as they all admitted, no one 
could handle clients like Bill. 

George Hawkesworth never got used to 
it. He would get fits of choking and run 
out when Bill, after a long argument, 
would pull a curtain dramatically away 
from a long mirror and say with a kind of 
disgusted sigh, ‘‘Look, Mrs. Jones! Look 
at what you see there, and tell me honestly, 
can you see that profile in an Italian 
frame?”’ 

They always gave way then. 

The day before they left the old office 
they asked me in to tea, and when I got 
there I was surprised to see Mrs. Plympton, 
looking rather grand in black satin, and 
some lovely spring flowers scattered about. 
They were going out, first, they said, and 
wanted me to come with them and meet an 
old Chicago school friend of Marjory’s. I 
should have thought the friend would have 
come to tea in the office, but as Mrs. 
Plympton seemed very excited and anxious 
to go, I followed on, of course. Bill and 
Marjory were joking and laughing, but 
George Hawkesworth hardly said a word. 

“Is your friend in here, Marjory?” I 
asked as she and Bill ran up the steps of 
a little brown church tucked away in the 
middle of the block. 

“Y-yes, Miss Florrie,’’ said Marjory, 
es I thought she looked rather pale, for 

er. 
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“Don’t stare at us so, Flops. We’re only 
going to be married!” said Bill. ‘‘This is a 
wedding and you are the guests!” 

““Why, Bill!” I said. 

“You see, Flops,” he told me, putting 
his arm around me and smiling as nobody 
but Bill can smile, ‘‘it seemed to be un- 
lucky before, with all the fish knives and 
desk sets and all, and if you ask people 
they have to send you things. And Madge 
couldn’t stand the clothes and everything. 
She really can’t be spared from the office 
for fittings. But this part only takes about 
twenty minutes. It’s really much the wis- 
est way.” 

“But—but what will Rissa think?” 
I gasped. 

‘‘Rissa ran it the last time; it’s my turn 
now,” he said. 

I never realized that you can be married 
perfectly well in a blue jersey dress with 
white collar and cuffs, but you ean. Still, 
Marjory would have made a lovely bride! 

The friend from Chicago, far from being 
shocked, said that this was the only way 
she would ever be married; so perhaps 
people are changing. 

It was over so quickly. Bill says it is the 
bridesmaids and the ushers getting them- 
ph arranged that makes weddings so 
ong. 

And then we came back to tea, and Mrs. 
Plympton had a wonderful cake, and salad 
and sandwiches. The salad was the one 
thing that made it seem like a wedding, 
George said. 

“Now, Bill, I know you’re married, be- 
cause I’ve slopped mayonnaise all over my 
clothes!”’ he said. And Bill laughed till he 
cried. 

They were going off to Virginia for a few 
days, and George and Mr. Fleete were to 
attend to the moving. 

“T shall think of you picking orange 
blossoms,” the Chicago friend said, and 
Bill answered, ‘‘You’d better think of us 
stalking old furniture, Betty.” 

“Bill, you certainly are an_ efficient 
cuss!”? George Hawkesworth said, looking 
at him admiringly, and then it was that 
the thought struck me for the first time. 

Bill was efficient, and none of his family 
had ever guessed it! 
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writes the Western Electric 
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WELTERING throngs lag 
along scorching city sidewalks 
under a glaring Summer sun. Heat 
waves shimmer above sticky pave- 
ments. But a few steps from the 
street through the doors of modern 
hotels or clubs there are cooling 
breezes that flutter newspapers, 
clothing and hair as electric fans 
spread refreshing comfort. 


The sweeping breezes of Robbins & 
Myers Fans have increased com- 
fort and revived energy for a quarter 
of a century. In every R&M Fan 























is a dependable Robbins & Myers 
Motor that insures long, untroubled 
operation. 


When you buy an R&M Fan you 
buy hours of comfort during hot 
weather. In thousands of offices, 
homes, clubs and hotels R&M Fans 
are preferred for their silent, de- 
pendable and economical service. 


Look for the R&M symbol —the 
sign of a breeze—on the guard of 
the fan you buy. For sale by good 
dealers everywhere, in a complete 
line of types and sizes. 


obbins & Mvers 


Fans and Motors 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY : SPRINGFIELD, OHIO: BRANTFORD, ONT. 
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Bon 


Ami 


—for white 
woodwork, ete. 


Principal uses 


of Bon Ami— 


for cleaning and 
polishing 
? Aluminum Ware 
~ Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 
White Woodwork 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 
Mirrors 
Tiling 
White Shoes 
The Hands 
Linoleum and 
Congoleum 












Bon Ami keeps white woodwork glistening white! 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yet” 


Cake or Powder 


whichever you prefer 





Cleaning white woodwork is just another of Bon Ami’s 
many uses throughout the house. 


And it’s done so easily—a gentle rub, with a wet cloth 
carrying a dab of the soft crumbly Bon Ami, rubs away 
every trace of dirt and fingermarks without scouring 
away the paint. 


But Bon Am1is just as wonderful for many other things. 
Don’t fail to read the list of principal uses above. 


BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 























Keep the story with a KODAK 


Today it’s a picture of Grandmother reading to the children. Tomorrow 
it may be Bobbie playing traffic policeman or Aunt Edna at the wheel of her 
new car or Brother Bill back from college for the week-end or— 

There's always another story waiting for your Kodak. 


Free at your dealer’s or from us—‘At Home with the Kodak,” a well 


Hlustrated little book that will help in picture-making at your house. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.. The Kodak City 


ee 
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THE CHOICE OF A GREAT EXPLORER 
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“Where foods must be restricted to those 


most dependable under all circumstances” 


—the reason assigned by Amundsen for taking Dex 
Monte Products with him to the North Pole. 


And doesn’t it apply just as strongly to your own 
every-day menu? Isn't it just as important that you 
may always be sure of highest food quality, “dependable 
under all circumstances?” 


That is the guarantee that Det Monte offers in more 
thana hundred varieties—choicest fruits and vegetables 
from the world’s finest orchards and gardens—packed 
where they ripen the day they are picked—and brought 
to your table ready to serve, in season or out of season, 
with all their natural fresh flavor and delicacy. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 
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Lake Placid—W ilmington 
Road, N. Y. A water- 
bound macadam highway 
kept traffic-proof with 
“Tarvia-B,” 


Plattsburg 





A picturesque stretch along the Keeseville- 
Road, N. Y.—treated with “ Tarvia-B.” 


All roads lead to Montreal— 


UAINT, historic, yet modern—a picturesque city of romance 
where the atmosphere of the Old World blends with modern 
customs of the New—that is the Montreal of today. 


Good roads have now opened up to the American tourist 
this unique and intensely interesting old city: Sherbrooke 
Street West, “The Fifth Avenue of Canada,” has become the 
common meeting ground for cars from California to Florida and 
from Maine to Texas. 


Yet only since 1913 has Montreal been readily accessible to 
American tourists. In that year the Quebec Government built 
the famous King Edward Highway, 45 miles long, from Montreal 
to Rouses Point, New York, linking up with the wonderful tarviated 
roads of New York State which lead through the incomparable 
Adirondacks and Lake Champlain country. 


Last season the Quebec authorities tarviated the entire King 
Edward Highway and over its smooth surface thousands of autos 
sped to and from Montreal. 


Throughout all Canada and the United States, road officials 
have discovered that Tarvia solves all road problems. It brings 
durable, dustless, mudless, all-year roads within reach of the most 
modest community. ~ 


If you have any road problems—construction, maintenance or 
repairs—our engineers will gladly help you solve them. Address 
our nearest branch. 































Notre Dame de 
Montreal—an 
impressive edi- 
Sice facing on the 
Place d’ Armes. 














A section of the 
beautiful King 
Edward High-. 
way maintained 
with“ Tarvia-B” 








Chateau de Ramzay—one of the most interesting spots in a most 
interesting city. Built in 1705, this old Chateau was for some time 
the official residence of the early British governors. 
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Whiteness in a fine 
soap is the outward 
sign of fine ingre- 
dients — it assures 
beautiful white 
results with white 
clothes; it is safe 
for colored as well 
as white clothes. 


You have always 
known naphtha 
soap as a quick 
cleanser—it sep- 
aratesdirt from fab- 
rics without boiling 
or hard rubbing. 


In this case— <n as y 
Invention was the mother of a Necessity! 


OR a number of years you have known Naphtha Soap is now considered a necessity 
both naphtha soaps and white soaps. in a very great many homes. Already it has 
the largest sale among all laundry soaps in 
Naphtha soap, you know, cleans quickly. Rrmieriees 
On the other hand, fine white soap has shown 
itself effective and safe. Do you find the cuffs of shirts difficult to 
clean? Let P and G The White Naphtha 
The invention of White Naphtha Soap came Soap show you how much less rubbing is 
very simply, in answer to the question: ‘‘Why required to remove the soil—without fading 
not combine the virtues of both in one soap?”’ ae Sa 
P and G The White Naphtha Soap was the You will find that P and G The White Naph- 


tha suds quickly give a new whiteness to your 


result. It was found so quick, table linens and towels — without injuring the 


effective and safe —so much fabric or your hands. 
better than either naphtha 
soap or white soap alone— P and G The White Naphtha Soap is a com- 


that P and G The White plete soap for all household purposes. 





for Speed and Safety 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati « 
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compound, surrounded by moats which 
are in turn fringed by embankments 
mossy and gray with age. Through the 
ancient pine trees that top these hoary walls 
gleams the green-tiled roof of the Imperial 
Palace. These roofs afford the only glimpse 
that the people of the capital ever get of 
court environment. No other royal resi- 
dence anywhere is so zealously guarded or 
kept so free from curious intruder, for it is 
the Nippon holy of holies—the abode of the 
Emperor. Other royal establishments are 
usually accessible to the public. This one 
is like a consecrated shrine—a thing apart. 
Just as the imperial area itself lies in the 
center of Tokio life, so is the palace—or 
rather the place where. the Emperor hap- 
pens to be—the very fountainhead of 
Japanese national existence. In no other 
country is the sovereign venerated to the 
degree that obtains in Japan. Tradition- 
ally the Son of Heaven, symbol of many 
centuries of rule—the present Emperor is 
the one hundred and twenty-second—god- 
head, as it were, of areligion of patriotism, 
his person is sacred. He is the one ruler 
who can do no wrong. 


I: THE heart of Tokio stands a vast 


The Regent's Isolation 


F TOKIO by some miracle went Bolshe- 
vik the same crowd that. might burn 
down the Bank of Japan or the homes of a 
dozen profiteers would assemble in the plaza 
before the entrance to the palace and yell 
“Banzai!” for its imperial master. Here 
you have the one phase of Japan that is 
easily understood. 
In a room of that Tokio palace I talked 
one day last March with the inheritor of 


all this picturesque prestige, the young Prince Regent, Hirohito. 





The Prince Regent in Uniform. Prince Tokugawa Precedes Him 


By Isaac 


I have had other 


audiences with royalty, but none was so difficult of approach, none so hedged in by 
convention. Nor did any represent such strange blending of feudal suggestion and 


background with the more practical things that make for modernity. 


The limousine 
that set me down 
at the entrance 
traversed the 
path trod hun- 
dreds of years 
ago by the Toku- 
gawa shoguns. 
The frock-coated 
gentlemen in 
waiting who es- 
corted the Amer- 
ican Ambassador 
and myself to the 
presence of the 
Prince were the 
twentieth-cen- 
tury successors 
to the war lords 
of other days who 
wielded the pow- 
ers of life and 
death. If unof- 





fending peasants Garden in Front of Homei Hall, Imperial Palace 
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got in the way, these daimio—as they were 
called—could lop off their heads and pro- 
ceed calmly on their journey. 

But there were other reasons why this 
meeting with the Prince Regent was in- 
vested with special interest. To begin 
with, it was the first time, either as Crown 
Prince or in his present capacity, that he 
had received a writer in private audience 
in Japan. On his European trip last year 
he was greeted by delegations of news- 
paper men. He even talked to some of 
them in London and Paris. That, however, 
resulted from his being on foreign soil and 
when he had cut himself loose from the rigid 
limitations that restrict him at home. Once 
he returned to Japan the lid was clamped 
down again. Though he has displayed a 
surprising sense of democracy he has been 
obliged to yield in the main to the imme- 
morial traditions of his rank and heritage. 


Divine Right Incarnate 


OU get some idea of the extraordinary 

aloofness of the Japanese family when I 
say that even after the Restoration of 1868, 
when the shogunate yielded to the actual 
rule of the royal line, court physicians could 
feel the pulse of the Emperor only through 
a piece of silk. Tailors had to guess at 
measurements for the European clothes of 
the monarch, Ina word, no lay finger could 
be placed upon the body of the Mikado. 

Some years ago the private car of the 
Emperor Meiji, grandfather of the Prince 
Regent, was delayed twenty minutes in the 
railroad yards at Kioto. The stationmaster 
immediately committed suicide, because he 
felt that he was responsible for this slight 
to his sovereign. 


On the very day that I write this article in Tokio a young fanatic was killed by a bomb 
explosion at the entrance to the palace. From papers found on his person it was disclosed 
that he desired to present a petition to the throne protesting against the present Diet, 
but that he had also planned suicide because of his temerity in approaching the imperial 


preserve. The 
Minister for 
Home Affairs 
and the Tokio 
chief of police at 
once tendered 
their resigna- 
tions, because, 
like the station- 
master at Kioto, 
they felt respon- 
sible for what 
was considered a 
desecration of the 
royal compound. 

It is an unwrit- 
ten law in Japan, 
strictly observed 
to-day, that no 
one can look 
down on the Em- 
peror. If he 
passes in the 


Garden of Imperial Detached Palace at Kasumagaseki street—and this 
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rule applies to the Prince Regent— 
mounted police ride ahead to warn 
all persons to descend from the upper 
stories of houses or draw the blinds. 
This applies to everyone, and there 
is usually a scampering of steel work- 
ers on the steel framework of new 
buildings to the ground. Passengers 
in tram cars must either get out or 
sit behind closed windows until the 
regal procession has gone by. 

There is still the feeling in Japan 
outside of Tokio and Kioto that the 
Emperor is not a concrete personality 
but an incarnafion of divine right. 
Allsuccessis attributed tohim. When 
Admiral Togo, for example, cabled 
the news of his famous victory over 
the Russian fleet at Tsushima he gave 
all the credit to the virtue of the head 
of the nation. Every soldier and 
sailor feels the same way. 

So, too, with the heroic General 
Count Nogi. His dramatic suicide 
was attributed to continued grief 
over the loss of thirty thousand Jap- 
anese soldiers at Port Arthur; in reality it was devotion 
to his Emperor and his expressed desire to follow him into 
the hereafter. 

Now you can understand some of the significance and 
responsibility that attach to the heirship of all this legend 
and loyalty. As I watched the slight, spectacled, young 
Prince Regent and listened to his carefully enunciated 
words, I could not help realizing that he is destined to 
occupy a distinct and perhaps lonely place in world affairs. 
Possibly my recent years of contact with the wreckage of 
old orders in Europe fostered the thought. It is summed 
up in asingle sentence. The imperial circle, as it might be 
called, is narrowing. 

Russia, Germany, Austria, Turkey have all passed 
into the twilight. Ordinarily you do not associate the 
emperor business with King George, because he is the 
essence of the democratic spirit, and England is to all 
intents and purposes a crowned republic. Besides, it is 
not among the impossibilities that self-determination will 
some day pluck the jewel that Beaconsfield placed upon 
the diadem of Queen Victoria when he made her Empress 
of India. Japan may be the last of the empires. 


The Fabric of Government 


O FAR as it is humanly possible to predict anything in 

these cataclysmic times, Japan will remain an empire. 
The zeal for the royal family—it is almost fanaticism— 
leaves no doubt as to this eventuality. Thus, unlike some 
of his European colleagues, Prince Hirohito is sure of his 
succession if he lives. He need never worry about radical 
intrigue. He is Emperor in everything but name now. 

Yet amid this adoration for royalty, the guaranteed 
perpetuity of its rule and the traditional rights vested 
with the All-Highest, the 
Emperor of Japan has little 
more real authority than 
King George. Although 
Meiji, who has been called 
the Lincoln of his country, 
was a strong and forceful 
personality, he was swayed 
and his long and eventful 
reign was shaped by the 
Elder Statesmen. But the 
leaders among these Genro, 
as they were named, have 
all passed away. The last 
of the lions was Prince 
Yamagata, who died on 
February first of this year. 
Although there are still 
two surviving Genro— 
Marquis Matsukata and 
Prince Saionji—they were 
never dominant factors in 
the rule of the country as 
was Yamagata. Marquis 
Matsukata is now 88 years 
old and lives in retirement 
at Kamakura, a summer 
resort not far from Tokio. 
Prince Saionji is younger, 
but is no longer a strong 
figure in the councils of the 
nation. 

With the regency of 
Prince Hirohito—it began 
last November—Japan be- 
gan to face a crisis that is 
more momentous than the 
acute situation precipitated 


ane 





Main Gate to the Imperial Palace, Tokio 


by the friction with the United States over the Californian 
alien law. This crisis is internal and affects the welfare of 
all the people. It is therefore impossible to comprehend the 
personality and the possibilities of the Prince Regent with- 
out knowing just how it began, what it means and where 
it may lead. Whatever happens, as head of the nation he 
must be a conspicuous figure in a drama that will affect 
the whole Orient. 

It all goes back to the Constitution, which was largely 
the work of the late Prince Ito, the Bismarck of Japan, 
and fit mate of Yamagata in the councils of the Genro. 
This document, which was promulgated in 1889, strongly 
resembles the German Constitution of that period. Ger- 
man influence, I might add, has always been potent in 
shaping Japanese policy, especially on the military side. 

Although the Constitution theoretically provided for 
the establishment of a constitutional monarchy, and was 
supposed to mark the change from an absolute to a limited 
monarchy, it did not bring about the equivalent of parlia- 
mentary government under a limited monarchy as we 
have come to know these institutions in Europe. 

Though the traditions of divine right and absolutism 
have been maintained for centuries the Emperor, as I have 
intimated, has always been more or less a figurehead, his 
actual influence being a function of his own force and 
personality. 

Up to the present time there has been no parliamentary 
government in which the power of public opinion eventu- 
ally determines the policy of the state. The immemorial 
right of the British House of Commons or the American 
Congress to exercise control over ministers by refusing 
appropriations, for example, which has had such an im- 
portant influence on political development in the United 
States and England, has no counterpart in Japan. If a 
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budget introduced by the govern- 
ment fails to pass, the budget of the 
preceding year is continued in force. 
The Diet is something of a joke. 
What it lacks in power it makes up 
in noise. Its principal expression is 
criticism, in which it exceeds any 
other similar body. 

Another drawback to real parlia- 
mentary government—and it bears 
on the Japanese crisis of to-day—lies 
in a provision of the Constitution 
that the Ministers of War and Navy 
must be active or retired officers of 
the army and navy respectively. 
This has enabled the so-called mili- 
tary party to bring pressure upon the 
government, for any cabinet must 
fall if either the Minister of War or 
the Minister of Navy resigns. The 
War Department and not the Foreign 
Office has dictated the foreign policy, 
and behind the War Office brooded 
the Genro. 

Now we come to the crux of the 
present business. Up to the time of 
the Hirohito Regency the Genro influence was all dominant. 
The Elder Statesmen not only named Premiers and the 
Ministers of War and Navy but they formed an extra- 
constitutional body responsible only to the Emperor him- 
self. Originally they came into being because, after the 
Restoration, the Emperor needed wise counsel. But 
there is no doubt that their authority grew until it vastly 
exceeded any other power in the land, not excepting the 
Constitution. In a word, the Genro were the masters of 
Japan. 

The Yamagata domination gave Japan her place in the 
sun because it built up an army and navy that caused her 
to be reckoned with as a great power. But long before 
Yamagata died some of his influence began to wane. Like 
Wellington, his military genius outweighed his political 
sagacity, and the old war horse—he was eighty-four when 
he died—or rather the system for which he stood drew the 
lightning of popular wrath. 


The Dawn of Liberalism 


OR months prior to the Washington conference Liber- 

als like Yukio Ozaki had thundered against increasing 
armaments, an expanding army, forceful economic pene- 
tration—all that militarism implies. There was nothing 
particularly altruistic about this protest procedure. It 
called for relief from an excessive burden of taxation and 
from a policy that farseeing men knew was planting the 
seeds of future international trouble. 

Slowly liberalism waked in Japan. It began to express 
itself, for one thing, in the demand for universal suffrage 
and free speech. I have seen nearly a hundred thousand 
people packed around the Diet buildings in an attempt 
to influence a favorable vote on the suffrage bill. Even 
oirth control began, later 
on, to get an unofficial 
hearing. If you knew how 
many babies there are in 
Japan, and how each little 
life has been welcomed as 
just one more prop for the 
army and navy, you would 
realize what sacrilege lay 
in the birth-control idea. 
Everywhere there were 
signs of evolution. 

In the midst of all this 
more or less inarticulate 
stirring Prince Hirohito be- 
came Regent. Almost co- 
incident with his assump- 
tion of the higher station a 
tragic blow was struck at 
what might be called the 
popular will. It was the 
assassination of Premier 
Hara. Essentially a man of 
the people, he had risen by 
sheer. character and effi- 
ciency. Already the Jap- 
anese call him the Great 
Commoner. 

Mr. Hara broke all the 
traditions of the Genro rule 
by taking over the port- 
folio of the Minister of the 
Navy when Admiral Baron 
Kato went to the Washing- 
ton conference. It was the 
first time that a civilian had 
ever filled this post, and 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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_ demurest thing she looked in her black 


on 


— 


devilish muslin apron and cap, and all. 


- 


_ Honorable Cyril Wakefield, the secretary; 


sign called by Lady Hunter her country cot- 

tage was empty as Steers sidled into it from 
the kitchen side about 9:30P.mM. Steers carried over 
one arm Sir William Hunter’s dress over- 
coat, and pendent from that hand Sir 
William Hunter’s silk hat. With the other 
hand Steers first fondled his necktie, then 
pressed down his waistcoat, then reflec- 
tively felt his few chins. It made no dif- 
ference to Steers’ being a chaser—and 
knowing it—that he was also a very busy 
butler of mature years. 

Steers stood in the lounge hall, affecting 
unconcern. 

Emily Parks looked down at Steers from 
over the rail of the gallery above, where 
she stood in the dusk. It was a short gal- 
lery, striped with bedroom doors, and little 
Parks was at the moment the only living 
thing in it. Over her arm she carried a won- 
derful mass of lace and ostrich feathers 
that was Lady Hunter’s evening wrap. 

“Hello !’’ said Parks, hanging like a little 
star right over Steers’ bald dome. 

“Ts that you, Miss Parks?” said Steers, 
smiling to himself a good deal. 

“Oh, no!” said Emily. ‘Oh, no! 
not me.” 

She descended the staircase, caressing 
Lady Hunter’s evening wrap; and the 


Tse sitting hall of that small house of chaste de- 


It’s 


frock—perhaps a thought too short for a 
housemaid-cum-parlormaid in a respect- 
able country cottage; and her black stock- 
ings perhaps a thought too long; and her 


Steers stroked his few chins. 

“Oh!” sighed little Parks, passionately 
admiring the cloak. “‘Isn’t it a shamesome 
people have the clothes they do; and other 
people don’t have the clothes they don’t?”’ 

A faint sound of voices penetrated the 
door on the left of the hall. 

“’Ush!”’ said Steers. 

Parks took up a stand almost beside 
Steers with an air of being ready, but a 
little behind him with an air of being re- 
spectful to his position as butler, and Lady 
Hunter came in, chirping, followed reluct- 
antly by Sir William; and patiently by the 


and embarrassedly by Arthur, the Hunters’ 
long-lost nephew, newly and richly returned 
from Australia. 

“We ought to have started long ago, 
William,” Lady Hunter was saying. ‘“ Di- 
rectly after dinner we ought to have started. We have 
your popularity to think of if you’re ever to be a Member 
of Parliament for this division. Besides, vicarages hate 
sitting up late. Where’s my cloak?” 

Cyril took the cloak a little lingeringly from the hands of 
Parks, and turned with it towards the stouter form of 
Lady Hunter. 

“Thanks, dear boy,’”’ Lady Hunter murmured, turning 
up her face so that Cyril should fasten the cloak under her 
chins, of which she had fewer than Steers, but still, several. 

“B-r-r-r!”’ said Sir William. 

Steers, who was a perfect tactician, stepped forward and 
kept Sir William busy being dressed. 

Arthur prowled about. 

“T don’t want to go at all,” said Sir William. 

“You've got to go,”’ said Lady Hunter, chirping. “It’s 
unneighborly to refuse to go to the vicarage for an hour’s 
bridge. When you’ve just bought your first little country 
place you should be very neighborly. In town do as you 
like; in the country do as your neighbors like. That’s 
what Cyril says; isn’t it, Cyril dear?’ said she, giving him 
another fond smile over her shoulder. 

The youth returned it with a sickly one of his own, and 
made an attempt to join Arthur, who had already made a 
habit of looking at everyone very sturdily and defensively 
since he came home. 

“B-r-r-r!”’ said Sir William. 

Steers again approached him, and brushed him lightly. 

“Dear lady,” said Cyril, adjusting his monocle as some 
slight protection, ‘‘you’re so wise.” 

_ “Ha!” said Sir William. Little Parks approached him 
on the other side to see if he had an extra handkerchief in 
his overcoat. 

“T got my hankshif, Emily; I got my hankshif, thank 
you,” said Sir William, beginning to smile to himself. 
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“Isn't it a Shame Some People Have the Clothes They Do; 
and Other People Don’t Have the Clothes They Don't?’’ 


“T don’t require anything more, Parks,’’ said Lady 
Hunter, looking at her rather piercingly. 

“Thank you, My Lady,’”’ murmured Parks. 

She withdrew, Steers, Sir William and Cyril each follow- 
ing her privily from the tail of his eye. Arthur remained 
his own sturdy self. 

“Now,” said Lady Hunter as she flicked all the ostrich 
feathers into their places and tried to achieve a sinuous 
effect with the rest of the garment—‘“‘now, Arthur, you 
will rilly try to enjoy yourself, won’t you? The girls are in 
the garden, expecting you to go out and amuse them, and 
it’s so warm and nice, and presently there will be a moon; 
altogether just the right sort of evening, I should have 
thought. Why you sat so long with your uncle and Cyril 
in the dining room I can’t think. Your uncle has an en- 
gagement, and Cyril has work, poor boy; but why you 
waited for me to come and fetch you out! Tech! Tech!” 

“Well ” said Arthur protestingly. 

“Pull yourself together, Netherby,”’ said Cyril. 

“Tt’s all very well ” said Arthur protestingly. 

Lady Hunter waved her lorgnette. “‘No, my dear boy,” 
she chirped, “‘it’s not all very well, unless you go out and 
talk to them. This little week-end party has been given 
for you just to meet some nice girls.” 

“And you’re not playing up, Netherby,’’ murmured 
Cyril languidly. 

“Well,” said Arthur—‘‘well, y’ see ——” 

“Are we going or are we not?” said Sir William, so 
courteously—in his anger—that Lady Hunter at once pro- 
ceeded to the open doors, flung wide to a long, deep, dark 
starlit garden. Outside on the graveled drive the engine 
of their princely car purred softly like a sleepy cat. 
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“We are going,’”’ said she. ‘“‘Don’t come out, 
Cyril. Stay and persuade Arthur.” 

Cyril, who had followed Lady Hunter, returned 
laconically into the room, and seated himself on the 
arm of a settle warranted genuine antique. 
Arthur leaned up against the wall, hands 
in pockets. Steers tucked Lady Hunter 
into the car and vanished into the dark- 
ness towards the kitchen quarters. 

Cyril opened a beautiful cigarette case 
very languorously. 

“It’s all very well,’ said Arthur at last, 
“but Ifunkit. Ialwaysfunkit. It’s very 
good of Aunt Jane to welcome the wanderer 
home ’n’ all that, and give me shelter while 
my own little place is being set in order— 
but what does she do as soon as she’s got 


me? Tries to marry me off! Asks twin 
girls and a widow to stay in this overpopu- 
lated cottage. I can’t breathe! Give me 
air! 

“You’re used to wide spaces,”’ said Cyril 
languidly. 


Arthur rejoined, “And no women!” 

“A man like you must miss half the best 
things in life,’”’ said Cyril thoughtfully. 

He made the effort, extracted a ciga- 
rette, and returned the beautiful case to 
his pocket. 

Then a sound rose out of the long, deep, 
dark starlit garden. It was human, musi- 
cal, appealing. 

““Coo-ee!”’ 

Arthur started away from the support 
of the wall, and listened. 

“That’s for you, old man,” said Cyril 
with the deepest sympathy. 

He lighted the cigarette. 

“Why not for you?” Arthur replied 
fiercely. 

“Well,” said Cyril, attempting further 
efforts in the way of explanation, weari- 
some as it was, ‘‘they know I’m busy, you 
see. Being secretary to a distinguished 
knight with aspirations to Parliament in- 
volves a few duties, old dear; and I’ve got 
to prepare Sir William’s speech for the 
Flower Show to-morrow. Come on! I['ll 
see you to the door.” 

Arthur prowled about and kicked furni- 
ture. He kept a wary eye and ear turned 
upon the dark romantic garden. 

““Coo-ee! Coo-ee!”’ 

“Hark at ’em!”’ said Cyril persuasively. 
*T’ll see you to the door.” 

““My holy aunt!”’ said Arthur, gritting 
his teeth. ‘‘I know I seem all kinds of a 
fool to everybody here, but, Wakefield, I tell you, of all 
the toughs a fellow meets, in the case of a rich man, the 
biggest tough is woman. And I’ve tried more or less to 
steer clear of her.’ 

“You can’t,” cried Cyril, screwing on his monocle 
earnestly. “Noman can. Only a darned fool wants to.” 

“In a way, I know that,’ said Arthur, administering a 
hearty kick to the settle, ‘‘and yet, in a way v 

“T tell you what,” said Cyril—‘‘you’re in a very marry- 
ing frame of mind.” 

Arthur looked around him. He looked at Cyril, and out 
into the dark garden, and back again. 

He put out a large hard hand and touched Cyril impres- 
sively on the shoulder. 

“You’re right, in a way,’ he whispered; “I did come 
home hoping to—well, meet the real right girl, you know.” 

“That’s you savages all over,’’ moaned Cyril. ‘Tough 
as leather outside; soft as putty inside.” 

“Dare say,” said Arthur, giving him a surly look of 
embarrassment. 

“You seem to feel that woman’s a bit of a humbug,” 
said Cyril sympathetically. 

“Ah,” said Arthur, nodding. 

“But no really nice woman ever tells the truth,” said 
Cyril. “‘How can she?” 

“Tisten again,’”’ Arthur murmured. 

“Oh, hark at ’em!”’ said Cyril; and “‘Coo-ee! Coo-ee! 
Coo-ee!’’ came the call outside. 

Little Parks entered respectfully from a door on the 
right which led into the servants’ quarters and addressed 
Arthur: 

“The ladies keep calling for you, please, Mr. Arthur.” 

Arthur grunted and gave Parks a look of surly embar- 
rassment, and having done her duty by him she proceeded 
to the open doors, wide-flung to the night outside. 
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“I’m going to collect the rugs and cushions from the 
hammocks, Mr. Wakefield,’’ said she to Cyril. “‘There’s a 
heavy dew.” 

She passed meekly out, with Cyril’s gaze riveted on her 
black stockings; but Arthur remained his sturdy self. 

“T’m not a Prince Charming exactly,” said Arthur with 
very admirable modesty. ‘I’m a pretty plain-minded and 
plain-living man. And when women have made up to 
me—awf’ly fatuous, that sounds, I know—well, when 
they’ve made up to me I’ve had a 
fairly good suspicion that it was for 
my money.” 

‘“Women must live,” 
reasonably. 

“Why?” said Arthur, kicking the 
wretched settle. 

““Coo-ee!”’ the voice was calling. 

“Those girls out there,’’said Arthur, 
gritting his teeth, ‘‘Mrs. Drelincourt 
the widow, and the Harmony twins. 
Angela Harmony seems already en- 
gaged to be married, but says she’s 
not going to announce yet who the 
man is; says it so happens that it 
might injure his immediate prospects; 
and it doesn’t seem to trouble her 
anyway. Now I don’t approve of 
piaves 

“Really,” said Cyril a little coldly, 
“people have all sorts of private rea- 
sons for their public actions, don’t you 
know.” 

““Coo-ee!”’ the voice was calling. 

“Damnation!” said Arthur, grit- 
ting his teeth, and following the voice 
as far as the open door, where he 
paused, and hung awhile. ‘Where 
girls are concerned I—well, I’m no 
mixer,’ said he. 

But at last he went doggedly out 
into the garden. 

Cyril dropped into his chair before 
a busy-looking writing table and 
chose a pen with the greatest reluc- 
tance. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” 
mured. 

He began to write regretfully. But 
there he stopped, put his hands in his 
pockets and surveyed the otherwise 
blank page. He sighed. He lighted 
another cigarette and pressed the bell 
which he had caused to be installed 
for his convenience beside the desk. 
In fact, he had caused a bell to be 
installed close to any writing desk at which it was in any 
way likely that he would sit. 

Steers entered sympathetically. 

“Yes, sir?’’ he inquired. 

“Life is a dull affair, Steers,’’ said Cyril. 

“Oh, no, sir!”’ said Steers after a pause for ripe consid- 
eration. ‘‘Never dull.” 

“But the things one has to do,”’ argued Cyril. 

“Tt is the way one does them, sir, that counts,” said 
Steers confidentially. ‘In my-experience—more than 
yours, sir, if I may say so—matters can always be ar- 
ranged.” 

Cyril attempted to think this over. 

“But what can I do for you at the moment, sir?” said 
Steers. , 

“Well, Steers,” said Cyril, rising and leaning against the 
desk, glad to get even this far away from his work, “‘it’s 
about this Flower Show to-morrow. You see, I’m pre- 
paring the rotten old speech. Now it would help me an 
awful lot if you could tell me here and now who will get 
the first vegetable prize; the first—er—er—flower prize; 
er—the—er—first wild-flower prize for school children; 
er—er—the first fruit prize; and the prize for ladies’ table 
decorations.” 

“Tt don’t seem quite fair to settle it before the goods has 
been exhibited to-morrow, sir,’’ said Steers. 

““What’s justice?”’ said Cyril. ‘‘Who ever gets it?” 

Steers spread his hands, toyed with his chins and 
shrugged. He was a very eloquent man. 

“Well,” said Cyril, “I could leave blanks for names 
to-night, if I must, though I do like to make a job of a 
thing when I undertake it. Tell us something definite. Is 
it going to be fine?”’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Steers. 

Cyril dropped into his chair and took up his pen. 
“Good,” he murmured. ‘Now listen. How does this go? 
Ladies and gentlemen: We have been favored with perfect 
weather for what I may justly call our splendid show, in 
which all exhibits in all classes are, I think we may rightly 
say, unsurpassable. The first prize in the vegetable class 
goes to—er—So-and-So So-and-So, for—er—her wonder- 
ful um-tums, than which no finer specimens have ever 
graced a show ring.” 


replied Cyril 


he mur- 


“Show tent, sir,’’ breathed Steers. 

“Show tent,’’ said Cyril, writing. ‘Listen. Lady 
Hunter wishes me—that’s Sir William—to say that she 
has been amazed at the research and industry shown by 
the school children in selecting and classifying so many 
brands Brands? Brands, Steers?” 

“Species, sir, if you will excuse me,” breathed Steers. 

“How they do educate you fellers!”’ said Cyril, working 
away like a horse. ‘‘Thanks. Species of wild flowers; and 





“*l Wonder,’’ Said Lady Hunter 

Rather Coyly After a Pause, 
“How it is That Secretaries 
Fall in Love With 
Their Employers’ Wives?’’ 


Always 





their botanical lore is a fine tribute to the painstaking 
instruction received in our village schools. The first prize 
goes to little Thingummybob, for her beautiful arrange- 
ment of wibbly-wobs. You are a very nice clean little 
girl, my dear, and your good parents must be proud of 
you.” 

Steers coughed. ‘‘Pardon me, sir,” said he, “but it is 
more likely that a lad will show the best wild flowers, sir. 
*E has more strength to collect them, sir. Long distances 
are often covered i 

“T have a certain amount of influence, Steers,’ said 
Cyril, bending to the task again. ‘‘And the prize will go 
to the best looker among the little girls.’ 

“Very good, sir,’’ Steers murmured. “ Would you like a 
whisky and soda?” 

“In amoment,” said Cyril. ‘I will take the table deco- 
rations next; then the fruit; then the gardens; lastly 
I shall pass on to the ennobling influence of competitive 
enterprise, at the same time touching upon the sportsman- 
like spirit in which a Britisher loses, and the modesty 
with which he wins. And I think that gets ’em all.” 

“Very tac’ful indeed,” said Steers warmly. A little re- 
serve fell upon him. ‘‘ Miss Parks, sir,’’ he added, cough- 
ing—‘‘Miss Parks is thinking of entering for the table 
decorations, I believe.” 

““What!”’ said Cyril, laying down his pen with a smile. 
Then, still with a smile, he took it up again readily. “Little 
Parks,” said he. “Is she really?’’ He wrote. “What a 
dear little thing that is, Steers.’ 

“And a girl as will go far if she isn’t stopped, sir,’’ Steers 
replied. 

“Well,” said Cyril, writing faster than he had written 
yet, ‘“‘she’s won the first prize for table decorations any- 
way. The first prize—um—um—goes to Miss Emily 
Parks, for her lovely and tasteful arrangement ——” 

“T will bring you a whisky and soda, sir,” Steers mur- 
mured, creeping out. 

“Oh, Lord!” sighed Cyril, writing. 

For a short while after he had finished his eulogy— 
leaving blanks for the names of the flowers for which 
Parks would win 70 trophy, and then absent-mindedly 
writing in “lip,” “ear,” and “curls” as the words formed 
in his mind, and hed ceryeink them out again and inking 
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them over well—Cyril sat and pondered pleasantly on 
little Parks and her ways. 


Then Steers entered again. He helped Cyril to a whisky. 


and soda. 


“Can I assist you further with the composition, sir?’’ 


said he when all was arranged to his somewhat fastidious 
liking. 

“No,” said Cyril. 
duties of a secretary,” 


He drank. 
he added, sighing. 


Steers toyed with his chins and 
It was a 


slightly spread his hands. 
delicate and deprecating gesture. 

“We're all obliged to work these 
days,” said Cyril. 

“More or less, sir,”’ Steers ge 
sympathetically. 

Steers was making slow progress to 
the door, and Cyril was still seated at 
the writing desk, drinking whisky and 
soda, but still looking faintish, when 
an apparition appeared in the open 
doorway leading to the garden. It was 
little Parks, flushed, thrilled and ex- 
cited. She wassmiling. She carried a 
few stripy cushions slung from each 


shoulders because she had no other 
means of transportation left. 
She stood sharp-cut against the 


or a devil; or a naughty little girl who 
has tempted,a good little boy;.or per- 
haps she looked just like an intriguing 
woman. Anyhow, the vision of Parks 
thus arrested Steers’ progress to the 
door. 


pull himself together. 
Little Parks looked at Steers.. She 
looked at Cyril, who had his back to- 


She was alight with laughter. She 
bubbled with some champagne of 
whose source she alone knew.the se- 
cret. She caught Steers unaware. She 
threw the cushions at his head and 


the door that he had been about to 
open for himself. ~ 

The wind of her going avi Cyril, 
and he turned, to perceive Steers 
standing calf-deep in cushions, with a 


he TO 


Smee, 
~ 


was a nice sight. 

“Hello!” said Cyril. “Hello! Hello! What’s all this, eh?” 

Steers pulled the rug from his head, appearing tule 
He stared around him. 

“T wonder if she meant anything?” said he. S 

“Eh, what?” said Cyril. ol. game 

«Begging your pardon, sir,’’ said Steers, trying to tegaii 
dignity, and picking up the cushions slowly, with pauses 


for thought between’ each, “but I ’aveyjust_ had the rugs. 


and cushions collected from the ’ammicks, sir.” 4 

“So Iasee;’? “said:Cyril, 
“But ——” 

“Tt is Miss Parks, sir,’’ Steers expliinedia “Begging 
your pardon. Seeing it was only you here, if I may so put 
it, she—she’’—here he tried to smother a pleased and 
fatuous giggle—‘“‘she Do you think she meant any- 
thing, sir?” 





“Well, I know if it was me I’d jolly soon find out,’ ‘i said 


Cyril languorously. 

Steers moved with alacrity towards the door: “Yes, 
sir,’ he agreed. ‘Yes, sir.””’ He paused. “T hope you 
will excuse this having occurred in your presence, Mr. 
Wakefield, but she has ab-so-lutely no fear where gentle- 
men are concerned. No fear at all. I believe that girl 
knows her power.’ 7 

“Oh, it’s all right,” 
were I.” F 

“Thanking you, sir,’’ said Steers, reaching the door and 
opening it at last. 

Steers was destined, however, to ‘pause yet again in ‘the 
pursuit, for just as his hand closed round the doorknob a 
second apparition broke in from the darkness without. 
It, too, hesitated on the threshold of the ict doors. 


said Cyril. ‘‘Except that I wish it 







up. It was Arthur. ; it 
Steers lingered, hand on doorknob. Cyril stood ae the 
desk, glass in hand, and made some adjustmae to cal 
motiocle; the better to see Arthur.’ } 
‘Wakefield! Wakefield!’ said: Arthur in a ‘whisper. 
“T’ve done it!’” He walked in,: dazed. ‘ 
“Done what?” replied. Cyril anguidly:: pres 
“T’ve asked a woman to marry me,” said iethas a 
“Eh?” said Cyril after a pause to think of somettirel 
suitable. ‘“‘Nev-ar!”’ 


hand, and a light rug slung round her. 


Steers smiled before he had time tor 


wards them. Sheentered on fairy feet.. 


the rug over it, and escaped through 


stripy rug swirled about his head. It 


pressing: his “monocle in. 


“There’s no end to the’ 


night, and she looked sweet and full - 
of mischief, like a fairy gone to the bad;. 
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“Yes!” said Arthur. He gulped audibly twice. 

Steers went out, closing the door with incredible soft- 
ness. 

mI 
oe E’D better sit down and take this restfully,” said 
Cyril, seating himself again. ‘‘There’s no use mak- 
ing work of it.” 

“T can’t sit down,” said Arthur, walking the room, but 
pausing a second by the writing table to kick it. He pur- 
sued: “Do you know, Wakefield, you can call me a damn 
fool, say I’m sentimental, say anything you like—but this 
has been the biggest moment of my life.” 

The simplicity of Arthur’s utterance impressed Cyril. 

“By Jove!” he said. 

Arthur then spoke impetuously and joyfully, looking 
Cyril in the face: ‘I’ve been a suspicious, wrong-headed 
misanthropic sort of beast. It’s wonderful how suddenly 
a fellow can find that out. When the woman appears, 
after he’s been condemning the sex wholesale, and avoiding 
’em like the plague— Wakefield, it—it’s like coming into a 


_ kingdom!”’ 


Tt 


vy 


“By Jove!” said Cyril. He turned helplessly to his 
whisky and finished it. 

Arthur walked abstractedly up and down, smiling. 

““Y’know,”’ said he, ‘‘I went out there meaning to think. 
But think? Think? G’Lord!”’ 

“Ah!” said Cyril, brushing the mere idea aside. ‘I 
never think; specially at times like that.” 

Arthur did not even hear what Cyril was saying. He 
walked about rapturously. He passed by the settle, and 
gave it a look as if trying to remember what he meant to 
do to it; but he did not kick it. 

“T went out to that arbor at the bottom of the rose 
garden,’’ he went on. ‘You know—the moonlight doesn’t 
get through the trees over that path. It’s dark. I got 
there unobserved. I was walking very quietly—hadn’t 
even got a cigarette alight in case the glim should be seen. 
I went in. Who do you suppose was there?”’ 

“She was,”’ said Cyril, hazarding the guess with no air 
of taking a risk with it. 

Arthur nodded. ‘Yes,’ he said. Arthur gulped. ‘‘It’s 
awf’ly dark in the arbor at night, you know,”’ said he. 

“T know,” said Cyril rather dreamily. 

“With that great chestnut tree hanging over it.” 

“T know,” nodded Cyril dreamily. 





“Tell Him it Was the Woman He Thought it Was. 


“So at first I didn’t see her,” said Arthur. ‘‘And then 
I did, and something sort of—sort of—came over me.” 

“T know,” said Cyril, sighing rather happily. 

“She was as surprised as I was,”’ said Arthur with simple 
faith, ‘‘when after a—a pause, y’ know, I stepped in and 
sat down beside her.”’ 

Cyril made a sound of complete comprehension. 

“T could feel her trembling,” said Arthur, becoming 
solemn. “She was—was awf’ly startled. She said ‘Oh!’ 
and then, as I said before, something came over me that 
here was the—the—you know how I mean, old man—the 
one woman in the world. And I says'‘What!’ I says 
‘You!’ She didn’t say anything to that. It was, as I told 
you, damn dusky, and she was huddled up in one of those 
hammock rugs like a—a ——”’ 

“Mantilla?”’ suggested Cyril. 

Arthur accepted this. ‘‘I expect so. Like a mantilla.” 

After a pause, during which Arthur prowled about, 
Cyril made further inquiring sounds, and Arthur went on: 
“T said, ‘I’ve been thinking about you.’ She said in a 
whisper, ‘Have you?’ I think she was frightened.” 
Arthur laughed tenderly. ‘I wasn’t,’”’ said he, looking 
sturdier than before. ‘I just said, ‘And now here you are. 
Don’t let’s waste time,’ I said; ‘there’s been enough time 
wasted already. Tell me here and now, will you marry 
me?’ And she promised. She promised to marry me.”’ 

In spite of his sturdy character the recollection awed 
Arthur once more into silence. 

“Of course,” said Cyril musingly, ‘‘to every man his 
method, and to every man a damsel or two. There’s some 
quotation like that, I think—unless it’s my own. It 
might be. But you made quick work of it. You might 
have disappointed her. Most women don’t mind wasting 
time that way. They like it. They’ll waste days and weeks 
and months and years that way. However ——” 

Arthur walked about, smiling, not listening to Cyril. 

“It’s fearfully strong-minded of you, too, to leave her so 
soon,”’ Cyril added. 

Arthur looked up. 

“Oh,” said he, ‘“‘she left me. The little devil! Suddenly 
she jumped up and ran.” 

“What,” said Cyril, “directly 4 

“Well,” said Arthur evasively, “‘not—not quite directly 
of course.”” He gazed reminiscently past Cyril into the 
starlit garden. 





Good Night"’ 


“Aren’t you going to look for her?’ Cyril asked. 

“Eh?” said Arthur, dreaming. , 

“Look for her!’’ bawled Cyril, roused to energy from 
sheer wonder. “Aren’t you going after her? In your shoes 
Ishould. I don’t want to get rid of you—I’ve finished the 
worst of that confounded speech—but aren’t you going 
after her?”’ 

Arthur roused himself. 

“Why,” said he, struck by the idea and staring at 
Cyril, “of course I am!” 

“Don’t let me keep you a single moment,” said Cyril. 

“T wonder where she went?’’ mused Arthur. 

“Well, if I know anything of women,” said Cyril, 
‘wherever she went she’ll be pretty well fed up by now.” 

“Fed up?” repeated Arthur, staring. 

“With you, you poor nut!’”’ said Cyril. ‘Get out with 
you!” 

Arthur realized this. “By Jove,” said he, “what a fool 
Iam! But I was so darned happy. I’d sort of lost myself.’’ 

Then Cyril shot the barbed bolt. “‘But you’d no busi- 
ness to lose Miss Gwennie,”’ said he humorously. 

These words of Cyril’s arrested Arthur on the very 
threshold, which he was even then recrossing. He came 
back promptly into the room. 

“Gwennie?”’ said he. ‘‘Gwennie Harmony?” 

Cyril protested. ‘‘ Well, my dear old man, you haven’t 
yet told me who is the lady, you know. I surmised Miss 
Gwennie, somehow, but’’—his eyebrow delicately lifted 
in inquiry was the most tactful thing in the world—‘“ but 
Mrs. Drelincourt’s most awfully charming. In fact, one 
of the most charming women I’ve ever met; and you’re 
lucky. A woman of the world, of tact, and discretion and 
perfect savoir faire, is what a man like you wants.” 

Arthur interrupted him. 

“Eh?” said he, with a scared face. ‘“ Mrs. Drelincourt?” 

Cyril became a little cold. Hostile suspicion crept 
for the first time into his naive face. He coughed. 

“Well,”’ said he, ‘‘there’s only Angela Harmony left; 
and she’s engaged. You are perfectly aware, Netherby, 
that Angela Harmony is already engaged to someone 
else.” 

Arthur put his hand to his head. 

“Why, yes,”’ he stuttered. ‘‘You don’t think I’m trying 
to play a dirty trick on any man, do you?” 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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one of those who visited the 

city of Reuton in the old 
days before prohibition. Your 
first act was to sign the register 
at the Wilsey House, for more 
than a quarter of a century 
Reuton’s leading hotel. Per- 
haps as you turned away from 
the desk a business acquaint- 
ance hurried toward you, in 
his eye a convivial light. He 
grasped you by the hand. 

“Well, well—you old rascal. 
Glad to see you! What say to 
a little drink?” 

Having signed no pledge you 
followed where he led. He 
pushed open a swinging door 
at the right of the lobby, and 
you stood in the Wilsey’s fa- 
mous grill. Screened windows 
and two more swinging doors 
hid it from the glare of the 
street. In the dim religious 
light within stood many small 
tables, deserted now, but every 
noon surrounded by leading 
citizens enjoying the Wilsey’s 
excellent business man’s lunch 
—sixty cents. Along one side 
of the room ran a mahogany 
bar. Behind it was a huge 
mirror, spotlessly clean, re- 
flecting the gorgeous colors of 
a hundred interesting bottles, 
and before it, nine inches from 
the floor, a brass rail, dented a 
bit by frequent contact with 
many a homing instep. 

Your guide led on through 
the maze of tables, and you 
stood with him before the bar. 
A large white-jacketed man 
seated on a stool under a bright light put down his 
newspaper and looked at you. His eyes were gray 
and kindly behind the gold-rimmed glasses; his face, 
chubby and beaming as a cherub’s, was surmounted 
by a mop of snow-white hair. He bore himself with 
the dignity of a judge or a bishop, but there was a 
contradictory twinkle in those keen eyes. 

For your guide this was evidently a proud moment. 
“Hello, Larry,’ he cried. “Shake hands with my old 
friend, John Whoozis. John, meet Larry O’Neil, the 
best on earth.” 

“Go on with yer blarney,’’ Larry admonished him. 
“Sure, I’m happy to know ye, Mr. Whoozis.’”’ He 
offered you a great paw across the bar, and as you in- 
trusted your own frail hand to that tremendous grasp 
you realized that here was no stranger, but a man you had 
always known. Inside twenty minutes you felt sure you 
would be reminding him of the story of your life, how you 
had always been misunderstood, how, if things had only 
been different 

“Well, gentlemen—what’s it goin’ to be?” asked Larry. 

When you left the grillroom and returned to the lobby 
you heard a few details regarding Larry O’Neil. Thirty 
years before, he had landed from Kilkenny, green but 
smiling, and made his way to Reuton. Old Sam Wilsey, 
who knew a charming personality when he met it, had 
taken him on at once and installed him back of the bar. 
This was in the days of the original Wilsey House, a ram- 
shackle wooden fire trap standing on the same site. 

Twenty years passed, and Reuton grew to be one of the 
liveliest manufacturing cities in the Middle West, with 
more than a hundred thousand people. Larry’s popularity 
grew with the town. He remained enthroned behind his 
bar and before him the best minds of Reuton—the best 
male minds of course—lined up. With him they discussed 
politics, finance, religion, weather and the wars. Not a 
man among them but was proud to call Larry his friend. 
The little women at home listened scornfully to tales of 
this paragon they had never even seen, this fount of all 
wisdom, this dearly beloved pal. 

Just before the death of old Sam Wilsey the tottering 
Wilsey House was condemned, and it was young Sam who 
built the handsome modern building that is still the pride 
of Reuton. On the day of the grand opening. young Sam 
escorted Larry O’Neil ceremoniously into the presence of 
the gleaming new bar. “Get behind there with that smile 
of yours,’”’ he said, ‘“‘and let me see how you look. Fine, 
Larry—fine!” 


|: MAY be that you were 
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“Larry, I Got That for Staying Married Ten Years. Do You Like It?’ 


From that moment Larry’s circle widened. Men who 
never touched the stuff dropped into the grill for lunch, 
and shortly fell into the habit of pausing at the bar to 
elicit a word of cheer from its presiding elder. Young and 
old, rich and struggling, drinkers and men on the wagon, 
they sought his opinions and advice. He talked to them of 
love and marriage, the care of the young, the handling of 
investments, how to get along harmoniously with the wife 
or the boss. When they were depressed he cheered them, 
and when they walked the heights he traveled at their side. 

And always, it seemed, there hovered about Larry and 
his bar an air of respectability. No rough stuff—so your 
informant assured you—was ever pulled there. No man 
left Larry’s presence with more than he could carry. 

You listened to all this with the deepest interest. You 
had met a personage, a leading citizen. The best bar- 
tender in the diocese, as O. Henry said of another. You 
had clasped his hand. A new and uplifting influence had 
come into your life. 

But this adventure, if it happened to you at all, hap- 
pened some years ago. To-day that mahogany |bar 
reposes in sections in the basement of the Wilsey House. 
The brass rail slumbers by its side.’ We have essayed the 
great experiment. 

Bill Terriss, returning to Reuton after an interval of five 
years, was made acutely conscious of the changing times. 
His train brought him in about six o’clock one warm July 
evening, and a few minutes later he was signing the Wilsey 
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House register. As he turned 
away from the desk his feet 
carried him of their own accord 
toward the rear right corner of 
the lobby. His mind held the 
picture of a green-baize swing- 
ing door. He took a few steps, 
then paused. The door was 
no longer there. 

In its place was another, al- 
most entirely of glass. Gazing. 
through this Bill Terriss dis- 
cerned no dim religious atmos- 
phere, but a room ablaze with 
the late afternoon sunshine. 
Half a hundred little tables 
stood about on the spotless tile 
floor, on each a menu card 
clasped in a metal holder. A 
white-marble counter 
stretched along one side of the | 
room, and back of it—familiar 
enough—was a long mirror. 
Bill Terriss was beholding for 
the first time the Wilsey Tea 
Room and Soda Bar. 

He stepped closer to the 
door. About the counter hoy- 
ered a group of flappers, gay- 
plumaged birds who seemed 
unaware that they fluttered 
over sacred ground. A young 
man with patent-leather hair 
was busily concocting their 
drinks. On the mirror, Terriss 
saw, were a dozen placards 
offering suggestions to puzzled 
patrons. Evidently the new 
drinkers lacked the initiative 
of the old. Bill Terriss turned 
sadly away. 

At nine o’clock that night, 
returning from an early session 
at the movies, he found him- 
self approaching the Wilsey 
Tea Room from another angle. 
The side of the old grill that 
fronted on the street had been 
made over; he encountered 
two big display windows bril- 
liantly illuminated and piled 
high with bottles containing 
soft drinks and trays that held 
pastry or candy. ‘‘Sweetness and light,” 
hemurmured. Theevening was warm and 
he was thirsty, so he pushed open the door 
and went inside. 

The place was at the nioment destitute 
of custom. As he approached the soda 
fountain he was struck by something familiar 
in the huge white-coated figure reading a news- — 
paper back of the silver spigots. At sound of the 
footsteps on the tile floor the figure put down 
its newspaper and gazed at him through gold- 
rimmed eyeglasses. ‘‘Larry O’Neil!” Bill Terriss cried. 
“Well, I’m a Chinaman!” 

Larry’s grin widened. He extended a big paw across the 
spotless counter. “Mr. Terriss, sir! Ye’re a sight f’r sore 
eyes, an’ that’s no lie.” 

“And you, Larry. Back of a soda fountain. How hare 
the mighty fallen!” 

“Yes,” Larry nodded, ‘‘they’s been a slight chain 
Prohibition, some call it. Maybe ye’ve heard?” 

“‘Well, there’s been a rumor of course.” Terriss sat 
down on a stool. “Larry, I can’t quite take this in. The 
last time we met in this room a 

““Ye’ve not been here f'r some time?” 

“Five years and more.” Larry took up a clean white 
cloth and with a familiar sweep of his arm banished imag- 
inary spots from the counter. The gesture carried his cus- 
tomer back. ‘‘Don’t do that, Larry,’ he cried. ‘‘ You're 
breaking my heart!” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Terriss.” Larry stood poised. “well, 
sir—an’ what’s it goin’ to be?”’ tf 

“Darned if I know.” Terriss sat staring at the plac- 
ards. 

“Will ye try wan of Larry’s specials? ’Tis a sort of 
banana royal, sweetened up a bit. I add a dash.of fudge; 
an’ a trace of whipped cream, an’ a suspicion of pings 
apple 

“Good Lord, no!” Terriss cried.. “Make mine a choco 
late malted milk, Larry—not very sweet.” 
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th’ milk?” 


“T got you,” smiled Larry. “Well, th’ old order changes, 
as th’ fellow said.” He took up a gleaming glass and 
pumped a little chocolate sirup into it. “An’ where have 
ye been all these years, Mr. Terriss?”’ 

“T was promoted, Larry. They made me sales manager, 
and of course I stuck round the plant. For a while all I 
had to do was sit in my office and accept what orders we 
wanted. Those were the happy days, Larry.” 

“T’ll say they was.” 

“Not quite so happy now,” Terriss sighed. “I decided 
to go back on the road for a few trips and see if I couldn’t 
stir up something. You know, the minute the business 


‘depression came along some of our star salesmen col- 


lapsed like punctured balloons.” 

“T’ll bet they did,” said Larry. The chocolate malted 
milk was now passing with unerring precision from a glass 
held high in his right hand to one held low in his left. A 
magnificent gift, this. Often Larry’s young assistant 
attempted to impress the flappers with an imitation of it, 
but the result was a sloppy floor. ‘‘They’s been cases cf 
th’ same sort right here in town, Mr. Terriss. Big business 
men whin business was big;.an’ where are they to-day? 
Sunk, most of thim.”’ He set the completed drink down on 
the counter, and Terriss cautiously sampled it. Larry 
watched him anxiously. “Is it too sweet now, d’ye think?”’ 

“Just right,” said Terriss. “‘But tell me about yourself, 
Larry. Some switch for you, all this. Did you accomplish it 
by easy stages or were you shot into it? And how do you 
like it, now that you’re here?”’ 

“Well, I dinnaw,”’ Larry answered. “It ain’t so bad.” 
He drew up his old creaking stool and sat down. ‘“’Tis 
sorry I am ye wasn’t with us thim last few nights at th’ old 
bar. Grand nights they was, grand an’ big an’ a little sad. 
I suspended all me rules, an’ every lad wint away at closin’ 
time carryin’ two packages, wan of thim under his arm. 
An’ th’ next night they’d gather round again, an’ weep on 
th’ bar, an’ tell me I was a ruined man an’ their hearts was 
breakin’ f’r me. F’r a time I believed thim too, an’ was 
like a wounded bear round th’ home, till Bridget an’ th’ 
kids must have come to hate th’ sight of me. Ye’re sure th’ 
drink ain’t too sweet, Mr. Terriss? Will ye have a dash of 


“No, thanks,” Terriss smiled. 


” 


“Tt’s fine. You were 
saying —— 

“Well, they was wan last big night, an’ we closed. F’ra 
few months I lived on me savings an’ hated th’ wurruld. 
I was lookin’ f’r a job, but I didn’t know what. They was 
nawthin’ I cud do. Thin wan day Sam Wilsey sint f’r me. 
‘Th’ business man’s lunch is a flivver, Larry,’ he says. 
‘I guess th’ business men ain’t eatin’ anny more. I’m 
puttin’ a tea room in th’ old grill,’ he says, ‘an’ I’d like to 
see you behind th’ bar.’ ‘What bar?’ I says. ‘Th’ soda 
fountain,’ he says, not havin’ th’ nerve to look me in th’ 


7 eye. I thought f’r a minute. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘it’s bottles 


_ mind how dark th’ old room was. 


_ It was like spendin’ yer life in a cellar. 


anny. 


an’ glasses an’ thirst. I’ll take a chance,’ I says. Mind 
ye, I had to do something or go mad. 

“So I put on th’ old white coat an’ 
come down to work. I had asour look 
on me face that mornin’. Oh, yes, I 
did. But I cudn’t hang ontoit. Ye 
F’r 
thirty years I’d hardly seen daylight. 


Look round ye here. All day we get 
th’ sun. I was out of th’ cellar an’ into 
th’ light, an’ believe it or not, I cudn’t 
hold me grouch.”’ 

“T believe it,’ Terriss assured him. 

“Tt’s as I’m tellin’ ye. Me new job 
was that bright an’ cheerful that be- 
fore I knew what was happenin’ I was 
the same. An’ pretty quick I began 
to get th’ point—th’ real point—of the 
change. D’ye see what I mean? F’r 
more thin thirty years I’d been makin’ 
friends among th’ men. I knew every 
man worth knowin’ in th’ town. But 
when it come to women, outside me 
own family I wasn’t sure they was 


“An’ now—it come over me in a 
flash—I was due to meet what some 
joker called th’ weaker sex.” 

“ Aha!” laughed Terriss. 

“Ye may well say that. It was 
‘Larry, meet th’ wife’ from the min- 
ute I showed up here. I’ve met thim 
all—wives that are, wives that was, 
wives to be. Would ye believe, now, 
I have a way with th’ ladies?” 

“T might.” 

“They was a bit leery of me at first. 
They’d been hearin’ about me f’r years 
from men with th’ smell of cloves on 
their breath. Ye can’t wonder. But 
it’s nearly two years now, an’ they 
been comin’, an’ I been servin’ ’em. I 
guess it’s me whitehair. I notice they 


never confide in that young helper of mine—Wally Reid, 
I call him—what th’ divvle is his name? But Larry 
O’Neil! Mr. Terriss, sir, it’s th’ facts I’m givin’ ye—I’m 
th’ friend of every woman in town!” 

Terriss threw back his head and laughed loudly. “So 
that’s what you’ve come to, Larry?” 

“Tt is, indeed. Is there anny little household hint I cud 
give ye now? D’ye know that oxalic acid will remove an 
ink spot from a stenographer’s blouse? D’ye want th’ 
name of th’ Reuton doctor that has th’ kindest bedside 
manner with children? 

“Have ye heard that thim French dresses th’ Bon Ton 
store put over last spring was fakes? Th’ servant problem 
is not so bad as it was, they tell me. F’r fresh vegetables 
ye can’t beat th’ Reliance Market. That young fellow 
that come on to teach Latin at th’ high school has th’ 
loveliest brown eyes. Bobbed hair’s goin’ out—’tis too 
common ——’”’ 

“Oh, Larry, Larry!” cried Bill Terriss, setting down his 
empty glass. 

“°Tis true, I don’t see so much of th’ men anny more,” 
admitted Larry. ‘An’ I miss thim. But I have th’ ladies 
an’—I dinnaw. Things ain’t so-bad. Sure, I’m younger 
to-day thin I ever was.” . 

The street door opened, admitting two customers, and 
Larry moved forward to greet them. Bill Terriss retired 
to the far end of the counter. He noted that the man who 
had come in was not much over thirty, good-looking and 
well-dressed, with a rather nervous and aggressive manner. 
The woman was young and handsome and intelligent 
seeming, with a particularly appealing face under a smart 
little turban. 

“Good evening to ye, Mrs. Frear,’’ Larry was saying. 
“An’ have ye brought C. H. in f’r a drink?” 

“Against his will,’ said the woman with a somewhat 
worried look at her husband. ‘“I’ll have one of your 
specials, Larry.” . 

“Fine! An’ you, C. H. ——” 

“Nothing for me,’’ growled the man. Larry O’Neil’s 
smile was contagious, but this patron was evidently 
immune. 

Larry busied himself with the special and placed it 
before the woman. The man gave it one glance. It was, 
indeed, rather an appalling sight. 

“Good Lord, Anne!” he said. 
“You're not going to eat that?” 

“Of course. Why not?” 

“Tt makes me ill just to look 
at it. Larry, I’ll have a glass of 
water, please.”” Larry placed it 
before him. The man’s eyes trav- 
eled about the room. “Great 
Scott, what a change!”’ he said. 
“We used to have some good 
times here, eh, Larry? . Before 
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this prohibition farce was put over on us. By Gad, I never 
thought they’d do it.” 

“So you always said, C. H.,’’ Larry reminded him. 

“But they did. After a fashion. Not that there isn’t 
more of the stuff in circulation to-day than there ever was. 
Prohibition!’’ He set down his glass and appeared about 
to deliver an oration. “No little group can dictate to me 
what I shall or shall not do. I ask you, Larry, is this a free 
country or ——’” 

“There’s a good film over at the Strand,”’ cut in his wife 
hastily. “You really ought to see it, Larry. Such a 
cunning baby in it!” 

“Ah, yes, Mrs. Frear. An’ how are th’ two little 
darlin’s up at yer house, ma’am?”’ 

“They’re fine, thanks. Betty has a new bonnet—the 
cutest thing. I’m going to bring her in some of these days 
and show you—she was talking about you only to-night, 
Larry. You and ice cream are all tangled up in her little 
mind—and she loves you both.” 

“Ts that so? Sure, I’m flattered.”’ 

The woman took a ring from her finger and handed it 
over the counter—a guard ring of emeralds and diamonds, 
costly and beautiful. ‘See, Larry. I got that for staying 
married ten years. Do you like it?” 

“It’s a beauty, an’ no mistake.”” He handed it back and 
indicated another ring on one of the fingers of her left hand, 
a diamond solitaire, a bit old fashioned. ‘Sure, it seems 
only yesterday C. H. bought that wan f’r ye,” he smiled. 
“He stopped in here an’ showed it to me in its little velvet 
case. 

“Tn thim days I see all th’ engagement rings in town 
before th’ girls they was meant for. ‘ Will she like it?’ says 
Charlie—I mean C. H.—to me. He was worried, ma’am, 
he was that. ‘Go on with ye,’ I says; ‘from you she’d take 
brass, an’ be happy.’ Was I right?”’ 

‘Tt seems so long ago,’’ the woman said softly. ‘Do you 
remember, Charlie?”’ 

“T remember it near broke me,”’ replied the man, stand- 
ing. “Have you finished that awful thing? How much?” 
He threw a few coins on the counter. “Good night.” 

“Good night, Larry,” said the woman, and flashed 
him a tired little smile over her shoulder as she followed 
her husband to the door. 

Bill Terriss came forward from 
his semiretirement. ‘‘Say, I used to 
know that fellow. That was Charlie 
Frear, wasn’t it?”’: 

Larry plunged two soiled glasses 
into a steaming bath, and smiled 
rathersourly. ‘‘ Well,” hesaid, ‘‘that 
was C. H.—yes. That was the chief.” 

“The chief? Chief of what?” 

“That’s what he likes to have thim 
\ call him. Let me see—five years 
ago—Charlie must have been man- 
ager out at th’ Burkhardt plant whin 
ye was here last.”’ 

“Yes, he was.” 

“Thin ye don’t know. Old Jim 
Burkhardt passed out an’ th’ com- 
pany incorporated. They was lookin’ 
round f’r a president an’ their eye 
lit on Charlie Frear. A fine, modest 
boy in thim days, an’ a hustler. I 
was fond of Charlie—like me own 
son. Well, they made him president. 
He wasn’t quite thirty. Th’ young- 
est corporation president in th’ state, 
I heard some say.”’ 

“What happened to him?” 

Larry smiled sadly. “‘ Delusions of 
grandeur, as the fellow said. We was 
talkin’ a minute ago about thim that 
was big business men as long as th’ 
business was big. That was Charlie. 
Th’ boy wonder—while th’ boom 
lasted. Orders come in faster thin 
they could be filled, an’ Charlie give 
himself all th’ credit. He persuaded 
th’ company to insure his life f’r a 
hundred thousand dollars, f’r fear 
he’d be removed untimely an’ th’ 
business would smash. He took a 
Q suite be th’ year in a big New York 
cs hotel, an’ another wan in Chicago, so 
rooms would always be ready f’r th’ 
president. Every few minutes he 
dashed off on along trip to talk things 
up—an’ he always took his golf sticks 
along.” 

“And the directors fell for all 
that?” smiled Terriss. 

“Directors will fall f’r annything 
so long as th’ dividends keep comin’— 
ye know that, Mr. Terriss. Here in 
town Charlieset up f’r th’ society kid. 
He put through th’ new golf club. 
Whin prohibition come along he took 
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it as a personal insult. His vanity was touched. No wan 
cud tell th’ chief what he should do. They’s manny like 
that. He never used to be much of a drinker—mind th’ 
time a small beer was his limit. But now he set out to 
drink in earnest. They say he has a cupboard in his office 
that puts me old bar to shame. Out to th’ club his 
His 


locker is th’ headquarters f’r all th’ rum hounds. 
cellar’s overflowin’ with th’ stuff.” 

“T wonder if he remembers me,” 
mused Terriss. 

Larry laughed. ‘‘Well, as ye 
know yerself, th’ slump come. 
Thim that had sense took off their 
coats an’ wint to work. Not C.H. 
He ordered a new imported car, an’ 
his trips was more frequent. So 
was his drinks. Talk of retrench- 
ment come up, an’ Charlie cut 
everybody’s salary—but his own. 
To-day, as a business man he’s th’ 
joke of th’ town. An’ everybody 
knows it but him.” i 

“He’s still got his job,” Terriss 
suggested. 

“He has—yes. But old Henry 
Frost, of th’ Reuton Trust, has 
lent Burkhardt’s a barrel of money, 
an’ Henry ain’t careless with cash. 
I look f’r a change, an’ I’m sorry. 
Not so sorry f’r Charlie, fond as I 
was of him once. But th’ little 
woman—th’ wife—there’s a thor- 
oughbred, Mr. Terriss, sir; an’ the 
blow will fall hard on her. Charlie 
Frear is afool. They’s times I cud 
wring his neck.” 

F “Too bad,’”’ commented Terriss. 

“T always liked Charlie in the old 
days.” 

“Ah, yes,” Larry sighed. ‘‘ Well, 
he’s like manny another. He was 
a good fellow—whin he didn’t have 
it.’ The front door opened, ad- 
mitting a gay crowd. ‘Th’ trade 
from th’ movies,’’ Larry explained. 
“Drop in often while ye’re here, 
Mr. Terriss.” 

And as Terriss passed through 
the door leading to the lobby he 
heard Larry’s booming inquiry: 
“Well, young ladies, an’ what will 
it be tonight?” 
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Gr aragescn FREAR was driving 
his high-powered car up Cen- 
tral Avenue, the main residential 
street of Reuton. He had not 
spokensince his good night to Larry 
at the soda fountain. At his side 
Anne sat, nervously twisting a ring 
on one of the fingers of her left 
hand. It was not the new guard 
ring, but the old-fashioned solitaire 
that, ten years ago, had won Larry 
O’Neil’s admiration from its bed in 
the velvet case. 

Ten years ago! She glanced at 
her husband across the gulf that 
had come unaccountably between 
them. His hat was pulled low over 
his eyes, his profile was sullen. She 
thought of the Charlie Frear who 
first put that ring on her finger, of 
his clear eyes, his gentle ways, his 
laugh that had altered so sadly 
these last few years. She sighed, and the lights of the 
avenue began to blur as they flashed by. 

Charlie turned into the drive of a big handsome house 
on the edge of town and halted the car at a side entrance. 
She waited a moment, but he made no move to help her; so 
she unfastened the car door herself and stepped out. 

One of the maids admitted her to the house. She hurried 
upstairs, her first thought for her children. She found 
them sleeping peacefully on top of the covers, in protest 
against the July night. She drew a sheet over each, while 
the nurse whose duty this should have been calmly went 
on with her novel in an adjoining room. For a few 
minutes longer Anne hovered over the two cribs, then she 
went to the big room at the front of the house. She threw 
off her hat, sat down and stared into the mirror. Had she 
altered so greatly in ten years, she wondered. Was Charlie 
as uninterested in her as he seemed? 

She heard him now downstairs, busy in the dining room, 
then in the pantry. Presently he came to the foot of the 
stairs and called loudly, ‘Anne! Have a little drink?” 

She hurried into the hall. ‘Hush, Charlie—hush! 
You'll wake the children. Nothing for me, thanks.” 































“‘You’re Away Most of the Time,” 
She Ventured,. 


He mumbled something and returned to his precious 
sideboard. A few minutes later he passed through the 
bedroom to his dressing room. Anne saw that he carried 
a well-filled bottle in his hand. 

Sadly she busied herself with her preparations for bed. 
Her heart was heavy; she was hungry for a word of senti- 
ment, of affection, for a glimpse of the old Charlie she had 
married ten years before. In the 
dressing room Charlie was bang- 
ing about, making a great fuss. 
She slipped on a negligee and 
crossed the threshold that di- 
vided the two rooms. 

“Charlie, dear ——”’ she be- 
gan, and stopped. He had his 
big battered leather bag open on 


“‘Well, You're Married to a Successful Mane 


a chair, and was surrounded by piles of clothing. At the 
moment he was wrapping the big bottle tenderly in under- 
wear. ‘Another trip?’’ asked Anne. 

“Tt looks like it, doesn’t it?”’ he growled. He placed his 
beloved bundle carefully in the bag. ‘I forgot to tell 
you—I’m running up to Chicago in the morning.” 

“Shall you be gone long?” 

“How should I know? I’ll send you a wire.” 

“You’re away most of the time,” she ventured. 

“Well, you’re married to a successful man. That’s the 
penalty you pay. Rather have a clerk chained to a stool?” 

“No, of course not,’’ she answered—but she wondered. 
She picked up a coat and began to fold it for him. “If I’d 
known you were going I’d have had your bag packed.” 

“Here, give me that. I didn’t know it myself until this 
afternoon.” 

She dropped back and made no further effort to help. 
How long had it been, she asked herself, since she had had 
a gentle, kindly word from him? Had Larry’s talk about 
the ring roused no memories in Charlie? ‘ 

“Ts it true, dear?’”’ she began. ‘What you said—that 
my engagement ring nearly broke you?” 
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He laughed. ‘“‘It seemed like a lot of money then. 
Now of course it wouldn’t be chicken feed.” 

“But you didn’t mind, did you?”’ Her tone was wistful. 

“T guess not. Here—let me look at it.’”” He took her 
hand. ‘It’s a cheap-looking thing, isn’t it? I can’t 
afford to have my wife wear that sort of trash. Why don’ t 
you put it away, Anne?” 

“T’ve put away—so many things,’ she answered softly, 
and left him. : 

When she was in her bed he appeared in the doorway. 
“Say, Anne—are my golf clubs downstairs?” 

“No—I don’t believe they are.’ 

“They’re out at the club. I’ll have to drive out there 
before I go to the office in the morning.” 

He went back and completed the preparations for his 
business trip. After a time he turned out the lights and 
sought his bed. In a few minutes he was snoring loudly. 
For more than an hour Anne lay awake, thinking of many 
things. Among them, Larry O’Neil. 

Three days later Larry had occasion to think of her. It 
was two o’clock, the noon rush at his counter was over, 
and only two patrons lingered there. One of them, a 
long, lean, cold proposition with prominent citizen written 
all over him, was Henry Frost, president of the 
Reuton Trust Company. Mr. Frost was toy- 
ing with his usual frugal repast, a lettuce sand- 
wich and a glass of milk. His companion had | 
evidently been dragged in against his will, for 
he was a big hearty man who loved to eat and 
had never found a soda fountain a proper place 
in which to exercise his talents. His name was 
Walter Sutcliffe, and he was a director in many 
companies, among them the Burkhardt Cor- 
poration. 

Larry O’Neil had never been an eavesdrop- 
per, but he was not deaf, and it would have been 
impossible for him to remain at 
his post and not overhear snatches 
of a most interesting conversa- 
tion. 

‘“‘He’s up in Chicago now, I un- 
derstand,” Sutcliffe was saying. 

“Yes.” The banker bit into his 
sandwich suspiciously, as though 
he had his doubts even of that 
frail thing. ‘‘He’s got-to use that 
hotel suite of his up there, I guess. 
Well, it will mean another big ex- 
pense account, if nothing else.” 

“Mason called me up the other 
day,” Sutcliffe wenton. ‘‘Hesaid 
that before he went away—er— 
our friend left orders to renew that 
insurance policy. You know the 
one I mean.” 

Frost nodded and looked wor- 
ried. ‘‘I hope you told him ——” 

“T told him to wait until after 
the annual meeting on Thursday.” 

“That was right,’’ the banker 
approved. He laughed—a cack- 
ling, mirthless gargle. ‘‘A 
hundred-thousand-dollar policy 
on the most muddled brain in 





town. It’s one of my favorite 
jokes. Speaking of the meet- 
ing a 


“Everything is arranged,”’ Sut- 
cliffe assured him. “I’ve got the 
votes. I understand you won't 
renew our notes unless ——’ 

“Absolutely will not!” The lit- 
tle eyes snapped. 

“Well, of course, he’s got a 
contract, but we can fix that. He 
won’t want to stay when he finds 
out how things are. You know, I’m sorry for him, in a way. 
I don’t believe he has an inkling 2 

“‘He’s a blamed fool,” said the banker, fighting for the 
last drops of milk in his glass. ‘I’ve seen a lot like him 
these last few years. A victim of the times. The world’s 
been somersaulting too fast for em. Larry, that pie looks 
pretty good.” : 

“°Tis delicious, Mr. Frost.” 

“Well, I—no, no, I mustn’t. I wouldn’t sleep for a 
week.” Hestood up. “Anything more, Walter?” 

“No, I guess not.”’ 

“‘Here—give me your check.” 

Sutcliffe gasped in surprise, and Larry’s eyes widened. 
Mr. Frost obtained both checks and laid a dollar bill on 
the counter. He waited patiently for his nickel change. 
When Larry handed it to him he stored it away in a small 
leather coin purse with the air of a man who expected it to 
draw six per cent while it was out of his sight. 

As the two men walked out Larry heard the banker 
saying: “Of course I don’t presume to dictate, but the 
man for the job ” His voice trailed off into pilenaey 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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them to you, Alicia, or to Jean.’’ Mrs. Perrimain’s 
voice was like the inevitable white tulle in the neck of 
her gown—delicate, frail and distinct. 

They had talked of nothing all during dinner but the 
pearls that Third Cousin Lucretia Perrimain had by her 
will ordered to be sold, the proceeds to be applied to her 
favorite charities. ‘‘I rather imagine,’’ went on Mrs. Perri- 
main, “that she was not quite herself during those last 
years. She was so enthusiastic about things to be done for 
the poor; it was out of proportion somehow.” 

Billy Dancy, Jean’s husband, kept very still and ate his 
artichoke. These family dinners were to him part of the 
high price he paid for marrying his adored wife. 

Then Jean, regretfully: ‘I wish she had left them to me! 
I'd love pearls!” 

“T’ll get you some in a year or so, honey,” said Billy 
Dancy in a low voice. Alicia, his sister-in-law, glanced at 
him with the expression he loathed. 
Alicia was thirty, dark, thin, high 
nosed and rapidly turning acid. 
Her eyes said to Billy, plainly, “Oh, 
this impossible, crude Dancy per- 
son, whom Jean would marry and 
bring into our sacred, sacrosanct 
family, where he doesn’t “belong 
and never will belong, poor worm!”’ 
Aloud Alicia only said, “Pearls 
would suit you, dear. You really 
ought to have some. These of 
Cousin Lucretia’s are marvelous.” 

“Oh, they are!’ corroborated 
Mrs. Perrimain, almost animated. 
Not quite, Billy Dancy decided. 
He wondered how his mother-in- 
law would look if she ever did let 
herself go. But, Lord, he should 
worry, when Jean wassucha bundle 
of life. He gazed at her fondly. 

Mr. Perrimain, who up to this 
moment had been engrossed with 
his artichoke and his claret, took 
up the tale. At the head of his 
table he looked a fine old blood, 
walrus mustached, ruddy. But his 
appetites had crowded out his in- 
telligence. He lived for his palate, 
collected recipes and was the ac- 
knowledged authority of the Phil- 


[: WOULD have been so simple, so easy for her to leave 


and game. 

“Very handsome pearls,” he ad- 
mitted. “‘Very handsome. Marty 
Halstead picked out most of ’em. 
She used to wear ’em at her dinner 
parties. I wonder, Millie, what’s 
become of that cook of hers who 
made that spiced cider jelly to go 
with roast ham?” 

“T don’t believe I ever saw 
them,” said Jean, ignoring the 
cider jelly. 

“Tt’s asingle string,” said Alicia. 
“Perfectly matched of course, 
graduated, just a hundred pearls. 
And they’re awfully good color. 
The clasp is a cluster of canary 
diamonds.” 

“Oh-h—ecanary diamonds!”’ 
Jean’s eyes shone. 

“Tt seems too bad to let them 
go out of the family,” persisted 
Mrs. Perrimain, harking back to 
her first motif. 

Alicia flicked her poor-worm 
glance at Billy Dancy once again. 
A faint smile appeared on her lips. 
“T understand that Cousin Lu- 
eretia directed that the pearls 
should be offered for sale first of all 
to the family,” she said. “Quite 
privately, before the public has a 
chance at them. Mr. McLean, the 
lawyer, said so. We had a little 
talk after the funeral. He said a 
letter would be sent to everyone, 
in due course.” 

“McLean—that’s the feller who 
told me he eats baked potatoes and 
buttermilk every day for luncheon. 
Gad, I’d rather be dead!’ said Mr. 
Perrimain with simple fervor. 
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“Well, I don’t know who in the family can afford to buy 
them,” offered Mrs. Perrimain thoughtfully. ‘Of course 
there’s Uncle Rupert. But he wouldn’t.”’ 

“He’s got no one to buy them for,” said Jean. ‘“Be- 
sides,” she laughed, “he hasn’t any money when he’s 
paid his income tax.”’ 

“There’s no one else. Martin Halstead isn’t interested 
in anything but unique single gems for his collection. It 
isn’t as if the pearls were a cheap little ornament—they’ll 
cost frightfully.” 

“Tt’s a pity,” said Alicia softly, “that Billy can’t buy 
them for you, Jean. You ought to have at least one piece 
of jewelry with real distinction.” 





“What Right Have You to Keep Me in the Dark About Things —or Try To?" 
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Billy had given Jean a diamond-and-sapphirewrist watch, 
a diamond bracelet, a sapphire bracelet, a diamond-and- 
sapphire engagement ring, a diamond half hoop, a 
pearl-and-diamond tassel, besides various trinkets of jade 
and coral and amber and lapis. To hear these items 
negligently dismissed as lacking distinction was not pleas- 
ant. But now he perceived Alicia’s purpose. It was she 
who had brought up the subject of Lucretia’s pearls in the 
first place, and she had artfully worked it around so that 
she could stick a little snickersnee of spite into Billy. It 
made him hot and mad and helpless. 

“Oh, Alicia!’”’ cried Jean. ‘After all the wonderful 
things Billy’s given me!”’ 

“They’re charming of course,’ conceded Alicia, her 
tone driving in her dart and envenoming it. “Quite 
charming, but a little too much like everyone’s else; just a 
little banal, perhaps. Buta string of pearls like this’’—she 
seemed to muse—‘“‘oh, one would need nothing else, ever!” 

Billy Dancy’s temperature in- 
creased. 

“How much do they want for 
these pearls?” he asked defiantly. 

The thin smile came back to 
Alicia’s lips. ‘‘I really haven’t an 
idea,’ she told him, as if the very 
thought of price and cost and such 
sordid things were distasteful to 

her. “TI felt sure that none of us 
would be interested, and so I made 
no inquiry.” 

Her precise and even intonation, 
like her mother’s, save that it 
carried with it a subtle edge of 
mockery, always roused his wrath. 
Of all the Perrimains, Alicia had 
fought the hardest and given in 
with least grace when this outer 
barbarian from north of Market 
Street had stormed the fastnesses 
of Rittenhouse Square and de- 
.manded the hand and heart of 
Jean Perrimain. She never lost a 
chance to belittle and to hurt him. 
Why couldn’t she mind her own 
business? Why did she have to 
insinuate, first that he couldn’t 
afford to buy Jean this rotten old 
string of pearls, and second that 
Jean didn’t have any jewelry fit to 
wear? Billy longed to tell Alicia 
that Jean hadn’t got any jewelry 
from the Perrimains—a measly 
cameo or two and some other old 
stuff that looked as though it had 
come out of a junk shop. He 
wanted to thump on the table and 
make the ancestral silver dance 
with his rage. 

“Yes, Alicia,” he wanted to 
fling at her, “I know why Jean 
hadn’t anything. You spend too 
much trying to keep up this run- 
down old house here in Ritten- 
house Square. And then your 
father eats up another big slice of 
your diminishing income. He’s a 
walking stomach, that’s what he 
is. As for your mother, she’s a 
shadow, a poor apologetic ghost 
who lives on such words as ‘tradi- 
tion,’ ‘aristocracy,’ ‘good blood,’ 
and spends her time catering to 
your father and being awfully 
genteel. As for you, Alicia, you’re 
asour old maid. You were a sharp- 
tongued, spiteful girl, and you 
scared away the few men who 
might have liked you, and now 
you’ve got no beaux and no pros- 
pects of marrying, and your whole 
life’s dry rot. You hate tosee Jean 
and me happy, and so you try to 
spoil it. You’re a smart subter- 
ranean trouble maker. Lord, what 
wouldn’t I give to get you married 
off to some strong husky brute 
who’d beat you up now and then! 
I know your people made earnest 
efforts when you were younger. 
That’s another reason why you’re 
all so poor now—they invested a 
good bit of capital in hunting 
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a chance at marriage for you—which was entirely useless. 
By golly, I wish you’d leave me alone! I hate to feel this 
way toward a woman, and toward Jean’s sister in partic- 
ular. There hasn’t been one minute of the time since you 
first saw me that you haven’t made it apparent to me 
that I’m a rough, low person, a disgraceful shadow on the 
Perrimain escutcheon, that Jean is everlastingly to be 
pitied, that everything I do is wrong, that I’ve no taste 
nor manners nor anything but a little incomprehensible 
success in making money. That’s you, 
Alicia.” 

He had thought so vehemently, so 
coherently that, as he rounded out his 
invective, he was surprised that they 
didn’t all hear him. But no. Even 
Alicia was still intent on the pearls. 

“‘If you’re really interested I could 
arrange for you to see them,’ she was 
saying. ‘‘Of course I don’t imagine 
they’d like to be bothered toshow them 
just to gratify our curiosity.”’ 

There she was again, insinuating 
that he couldn’t buy them, and that 
he’d have the crust to go and bother 
folks to show things when he had no 
idea of really getting them. He thought 
with satisfaction of the books of the 
factory and the tidy little surplus they 
showed, a surplus that he didn’t actu- 
ally need for anything in the world. 
To be sure, old Beazley, his manager, 
had urged him to be in readiness if a 
slump in the silk market came 
along, but that was a fixed idea 
of Beazley’s, and the silk mar- 
ket showed no more signs of a 
slump than Alicia showed signs 
of amiability. No, that surplus 
was velvet, and if he wanted to 
buy pearls or peanuts or any- 
thing else absolutely valueless 
to the business he had a right 
to. And wouldn’t he like to 





show Alicia—just once! And 
then Jean 
“Oh, Billy,” she cried, ‘do 


let’s go and look at them! I’m 

crazy to see them. I wouldn’t 

let you buy them for me, dear, unless they were an enor- 
mous bargain, really—but do let’s golook at them. I don’t 
care if it does make the people peevish to show them; 
they’ll have to be peevish! How can they expect to sell 
them unless they show them, I’d like to know?” 

“Of course they must show them,”’ conceded Alicia. “I 
only meant—it seems—you know—such a—well—rather 
common thing to do—like those dreadful people in the 
cheap department stores who are always ‘just looking,’ and 
spend the day pawing over merchandise and trying on 
things.” 

“T didn’t know you ever shopped in cheap department 
stores, Alicia,’ said Billy dryly. He could not help it. 

““My dear Billy, you must remember that we’re not 
awfully wealthy—with factories and things to keep us 
going.”” This as they drifted into the library. 

Oh, it sounded so harmless, so gentle, Alicia’s protest, 
but it had an undercurrent of clear intimation that fac- 
tories were terribly vulgar commercial affairs, and that 
making money was a filthy occupation. 

Billy Dancy winced, looked surreptitiously at his watch 
and began to wonder whether they couldn’t get the 9:40. 
He and Jean lived in a charming little house of gray stone 
with blue shutters, out on the Main Line, as far removed 
from Rittenhouse Square as Billy could find and still 
commute comfortably to business. When they were mar- 
ried the elder Perrimains had suggested that they take the 
upper floor of the ancestral mansion, but Billy had refused, 
in a panic at the prospect of such an uncomfortable ex- 
istence. 

Out on the Main Line he could be human and comfort- 
able with chintz and oak and wicker, big fireplaces, a sun 
room, a garden, an appealing West Highland terrier to 
stick an affectionate nose under his hand—all new and 
bright and cheerful, and no ancestral reek on anything. 
Ancestors—he hated the word! 

“Well, when can we see the pearls?’’ he asked wearily. 

“Why not to-morrow?”’ said Alicia. ‘I’ll telephone to 
the man who has them—Mr. Godfrey; he’s quite the best 
for disposing of jewels privately, from estates and things 
like that, Mr. McLean said—and we could meet at his 
office about teatime, don’t you think?”’ 

“That’ll be lovely!”’ cried Jean. “I was coming in town 
to-morrow anyway. And we'll go out together then, Billy, 
after we’ve seen the pearls.” 

Billy wanted to snatch her up and cuddle her, she 
looked so\dear and adorable, a sprite of a thing in her blue 
frock, tucked down into the deeps of a big leather—an- 
cestral—chair. But he observed that Alicia fully intended 
to be one of the party of inspection. 





“Tf you’ll give me this fellow Godfrey’s address,” he 
suggested, “I’ll telephone and save you the bother.” 

“Tt’s no bother,” said Alicia. “If he can’t see us I'll 
telephone you in the morning.’’ She saw Billy’s feeble ruse 
and checkmated him easily. Then, turning to Mr. Perri- 
main, who was indulging in his usual post-prandial quarter 
of an hour of satisfied silent repletion, she added brightly, 
“Tt will be wonderful, won’t it, father, for Jean to have 
Cousin Lucretia’s pearls?”’ She spoke, Billy reflected, as 
though the pearls were round 
Jean’s neck and he was sign- 
ing the check. 

“Oh, look here,”’ said Jean, 
“don’t think it’s settled. I’m 
quite sure we oughtn’t to 
afford anything so luxurious 
as pearls, yet.” 

Billy regarded her with 
doting indulgence. 

“Honey, if I can possibly 
buy them for you, any old 
how, I’m going to. You know 
te 

After all, there was that 
surplus. What is the use of 
having money unless you 
spend it for something you 
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want? He wanted Jean to have everything she wanted. 
Jean wanted pearls. And there you are. 

Alicia looked disappointed. She hadn’t got him in a 
corner this time. Not quite. It made him feel triumphant 
and virile. It nerved him to look openly at his watch.’ 

“Don’t you think we might make the 9:40, dear?’’ he 
asked. 

Mrs. Perrimain had been as silent as her husband ever 
since dinner, because he preferred that she should be. It 
helped his digestion if she didn’t say anything. The 
younger generation’s chatter he could disregard, but when 
his wife spoke, as a gentleman he must attend and answer. 
He was always too full, to put it bluntly, to do this for 
a short space after meals. So Mrs. Perrimain kept his 
silence with him. But now she spoke, with real feeling but 
incomplete understanding. 

“T’m so glad it’s been settled this way,” she said. ‘I 
so disliked to see Cousin Lucretia’s pearls go out of the 
family, and yet I’d hardly hoped I shall go over to 
Uncle Rupert’s to-morrow and tell him. And the Spruce 
Street Perrimains. And Lucy Carmichael. And I’ll write 
to Cousin Martin Halstead.” 

“Do wait until Billy actually buys them, mother dear,” 
said Alicia. It was her final stab at him. 

“Don’t worry about that,’’ he said rashly, determinedly. 
“T guess the old bank roll can stand the jolt.” 
“What an odd idiom!” murmured Alicia. 

you get such quaint expressions?”’ 

“I pick them up among the shoppers in cheap depart- 
ment stores,” replied Billy agreeably. 

This retort buoyed him up through the leave-takings, 
and the inevitable acceptance of the inevitable invitation 
to dine with the family on the coming Thursday week. On 
two Thursdays a month the Perrimains dedicated them- 
selves to these intimate hospitalities, and to Billy they 
were the utterly black days of his happy existence. 
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To-night as they came out he squeezed Jean’s arm but 
said no word of the mighty cheers he would have liked to 
utter at getting away so early. And once in the cab he ae 
her an unrestrained hug. 

“T wish you could see how pretty you look icaichtd fs 
he said. “‘I don’t know how you do it. You get prettier 
and prettier all the time. About time you stopped it and 
settled down into being a plain old married woman. . Here 
we’ve been married over a year and—look at you! It’s 
not fair.” BY 

“Oh, Billy—you’re such a darling!” said Jean, leaning 
to kiss him. ‘“‘You’re the nicest man in the world.” 

“T fully agree with you, and that makes it unanimous. 
But, Mrs. Dancy, you forget that there is another motion 
before the house—viz., to wit, namely—that you stop 
getting prettier before I get pinched or go crazy or some- 
thing. How about it?” 

“Tf I am getting prettier,’ said Jean solemnly, ‘ ‘and 
there is no corroborative evidence of this statement of 
yours, it must be because I am so happy. And because 
you’re so good to me. But, Billy—listen. About those 
pearls. According to all accounts they’re awfully valuable, 
and—and—well—I would like a string of pearls; any 
woman would. But I’d be perfectly satisfied with one that 
cost a fourth or a fifth of what Cousin Lucretia’s will be.” 

“For Pete’s sake, how much are Cousin Lucretia’s 
crown jewels supposed to be worth, honey? You'll have 
me scared in a minute.” 

“Oh—at least sixty or seventy thousand.” 

Billy Dancy’s hair stood on end. “Dollars?’’ he asked, 
making a pretense of a joke. 

“Yes, of course, funny. And that’s ne 4 say it’s absurd 
for us to think of them. If you were going to get me 
pearls—why, a little string—about eight or ten thousand— 
would be quite good enough. And then you could add to 

it from time to time, taking out the little pearls 
and putting in bigger ones, you know, Christ- 
mas and birthdays and anniversaries.” 

“That’s the way they do it, is it?” 

He was talking against time. That sixty or 
seventy thousand dollars had taken away his 
breath; a devastating depression leaped at him. 
No wonder Alicia had been sniffy! No wonder 
she had let him in for this! She wanted to see 
him tumble from a dizzy height. She’d done 
it on purpose. Drawn him on—pulled his leg, 
trapped him tight. He could see her to-morrow, 
gloating over him. And she’d make a handle 
of it to taunt him with in her sweet ladylike 
way for months and months and months. 

“Yes—that’s the way most women get their 
pearls. Billy, did you tell Gratton to have the 
car meet this train?”’ 

“T told him to meet every train after the 
9:18, until we came.” 

“Why, we never get out as early as the 9:18.” 

“No, but I’m always hoping we will.” 

The very station looked good to him. And when the 
respectful Gratton appeared, correct in bearing and attire 
as only a perfectly correct chauffeur can be, his spirits 
rose boyishly, as they always did at the evidences of his 
solid prosperity, his coming up in the world. After all, he 
was only thirty-one. And he had a solid, thriving business, 
a smart house on the Main Line, three servants and 
Gratton the magnificent, a ear which enhanced even Grat- 
ton’s perfection; and added to all this he had the prettiest, 
the sweetest, the dearest wife in the world. And he’d done 
it all himself, with his own brains and energy, his own 
hard work. Pretty nice—all this! He’d say so. Alicia’s 
mockery and Cousin Lucretia’s pearls receded into their 
proper insignificance against such well-being. 

The next morning, however, they returned and reminded 
him that they must be dealt with. Jean, a breakfast-table 
angel in silky blue and lace with rosebuds, reminded him. 

“Don’t you think I’d better telephone Alicia that we 
won’t bother to see those pearls, Billy? I don’t think I care 
so much about seeing them.” 

It brought it all back. How Alicia would smile—the cat 
that ate the canary. By the jumping Jupiter, he was no- 
yellow-feathered bird to be devoured! 

“Now see here, babe, there’s no harm in taking a look, 
even if we don’t buy. Let it ride. I’ll meet you wherever 
Alicia says and we’ll go to tea afterward if there’s time. 
Right?” 

Jean looked at him with an appraising, fond shrewdness. 
She knew perfectly well that though he loved her dearly 
he hadn’t the least idea of what stuff she was really made of. 

“Billy,” she said at last, “you won’t do anything rash? 
I don’t want things we can’t afford—and I’m saying 
‘afford’ in the fullest sense of the word.” 

He did not have time'to do more than laugh. “Darling 
little thing, I know you don’t. There’s Gratton. By-by, 
dear. Listen! You get into town a little early and come 
down to the factory in a taxi for me, and we'll go together 
wherever Alicia says. That’ll give me a little more time 
with you. ’By.” 

He kissed her and was gone. Jean stood very still in the 
hall where he had left her. She knew very well that she 
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could not control Billy’s swift impetuousness, nor combat 
his sudden generous decisions. Hitherto she had been 
content to go along with them, unquestioning. But now she 
held back. After a moment or two her face cleared. “But 
he isn’t foolish,’”’ she told herself, “ever.” 

Meanwhile Billy, in the train, was hastily running over 
his day’s work; but the pearls were in the back of his head. 
He was not aware of how far Alicia’s sneers and goading 
had moved him. The feud between them was so long- 
continued, so deep-seated, that it had come to dominate 
him, subconsciously, in everything in which she played a 
part. And like all self-made men Billy Dancy had a good 
healthy streak of conceit. He didn’t take Alicia’s snubbing 
and sneers easily. He resented them. They made him 
sensitive and ultra-suspicious, and kept him constantly 
alert for a chance to show Alicia. Even though he kept the 
hatchet sedulously buried his fingers sometimes itched, in 
spite of himself, for a good grip on its handle. 

He thought back over the long years when he, a lathy 
boy of fourteen, in his last year in the graded schools, had 
taken up the burden of caring for his mother. His first 
job—an errand-office-and-general-odd-job boy for the 
Gertner Hosiery Company, four dollars a week, long 
hours, lifting things too heavy, not enough to eat, growing 
fast, no time to play. But that didn’t last. Old man 
Gertner, who knew every one of his sixty-odd employes by 
name, noticed and liked him. At seventeen he was head 
of the packing room. 

Then old man Gertner had said, “‘ You petter go to night 
sghool a vile.” 

So Billy had gone to night school. Presently, in spite of 
his youth, he was superintendent, with as much authority 
as old man Gertner had ever permitted anyone. 

His mother died when he was twenty, and old man 
Gertner, who had no near relatives, took Billy into his 
house, a queer, badly run bachelor’s quarters, but not 
uncomfortable. The two worked and lived together in a 
perfect accord that was only emphasized by their fre- 
quent clashes in matters of policy. Billy wanted to drop 
the making of cotton and lisle hose altogether and go in 
for silk. Old man Gertner shouted in derision. 

“D’you think the vimmins have all gone crazy vith 
extravagunce, yet?’’ he demanded. ‘There vill never be a 
big market here in America for silk stockings.” 

At which Billy laughed and urged old man Gertner to 
come out of the woods because moss was growing on him. 

Billy was twenty-eight when Gertner died, and when 
the old man’s will was read it was found that he had left 
his factory—not to Billy outright, but so that he could 
buy it, paying a fair price to some unknown Gertners, of 
Munich, the old man’s never-quite-forgotten kin of his 
mother country. 

So Billy had seized his big chance. He had taken on the 
burden of the mortgage, and heaped further debts on him- 
self for new machinery and more of it, another story on the 


factory, better and more modern arrangements through- 
out. He had doubled the number of machines and more 
than doubled the employes. His pay roll was over a thou- 
sand a day. He employed salesmen, stopped selling to 
jobbers, and sought the big retailers. He had paid the bill 
for his improvements, and begun to amortize his mortgage. 

He was not oppressed by his debts. Business was good— 
he was making nothing but silk hose now, of course—he 
could meet the interest on his mortgage and his notes in 
bank easily. And there was that lovely little surplus. He 
experienced the pleasure we all feel when we have a good 
little hunk of money that won’t be needed the first of next 
month. This wasn’t so much, perhaps, viewed against the 
bulk of what he owed, but it was forty thousand good round 
iron men, and as such was not without glamour. If that 
poor old dodo of a Perrimain had that much ready money, 
reflected Billy cynically, he’d probably eat himself to death 
within a fortnight. 

He went into the factory at his usual quickstep. It was 
early, a quarter of nine. He used to get there at quarter of 
eight, but Jean had changed that. At any rate he was in 
plenty of time to catch Miss Koons, his stenographer, hus- 
tling off the cover of her machine. 

He ran through the mail and then made his regular trip 
through the factory. That had been old man Gertner’s 
practice, and Billy found it a good one; and just as Gert- 
ner had known all his employes by name, so also did 
Billy. He liked the people on his pay roll. It pleased him 
to feel that he had done far more for their comfort than 
the law required, and that they held no secret grudges 
against him for small, petty dealing or for gouging. He 
was fair with them, and conscientious, and he was rewarded 
by the work they turned out. There was precious little 
wastage in the Gertner-Dancy concern. 

At the semi-inclosed space where Beazley had his desk 
Billy paused. 

“ Any signs of that slump in silk yet?” he asked. 

Beazley was a thick, astute old man, active and power- 
ful despite his sixty-five years. He grinned at the question. 

“There’s nothing that you might call anything to hang 
a real opinion on, I’ll admit,” he said. “But yet—I kind 
of feel she’s coming, and coming before so very long.” 

It was his usual answer, and usually Billy dismissed it 
with ajoke. But to-day he lingered and answered seriously: 

““You’ve been saying that a good while, Beazley.” 

“‘T suppose I have,’’ the old man admitted, and looked 
a little confused. ‘Maybe I’m wrong. I—I’ve got nothing 
but my suspicions. You can’t get a word out of anybody 
who’s in a position to know, though I’ve nosed around 
quite considerable. But—it’s in the air somehow.” 


























Resist Comment. 


Returning to his office Billy sat down at his desk and 
thought the thing out. Heretofore old Beazley had spoken 
with assurance. Possibly there had been something, some 
vague hint, some underlying uneasiness that had justified 
that conviction. If such a slump should come the manu- 
facturer who had a bunch of ready money to buy largely of 
thread cones would be well heeled for the coming season, 
would turn a profit sufficiently handsome to tempt the 
most cautious. But the silk people might have secretly 
strengthened themselves, got hold of money to tide them 
over and keep them going. And now Beazley was uncer- 
tain —and there wasn’t anybody in the business smarter 
than Beazley. That was strong evidence that there 
would be no slump. We believe what we want to believe, 
and so Billy interpreted what Beazley had said. Ergo, 
following this through, that nice little hunk of surplus was 
waiting to be spent on something. He was no miser, to let 
money accumulate unused. Better translate it into some of 
the many things which his growing imagination told him 
were desirable. And, if in addition to this, he could put 
something over on Alicia and the whole Perrimain connec- 
tion—zip—the money was as good as gone! 

He had just reached this point when Alicia’s cool 
clipped voice tinkled toward him from the telephone. 
Mr. Godfrey was at 1162 Walnut, ninth floor. Very well, 
he and Jean would be there at quarter of five. Oh, but 
Alicia had asked Jean particularly to drop in and see her 
mother before they started. Mother wasn’t feeling very 
well to-day. So Alicia and Jean would meet Billy at Mr. 
Godfrey’s office. Yes, at quarter of five. Very well. 
Good-by. 

Billy gritted his teeth in a gust of youthful anger as he 
hung up the receiver. Just exactly like Alicia to butt in and 
break up his plans, his and Jean’s! Nobody but a brute— 
as Alicia well knew—would have insisted that Jean 
shouldn’t go and see her sick mother. He’d be willing to 
bet a million against a plugged nickel that Mrs. Perrimain 
wasn’t sick at all; just one of Alicia’s hateful little schemes 
to thwart and annoy him. 

But presently Jean herself telephoned. “I’m sorry not 
to come for you, dear,’ she said, “but Alicia thinks 
mother’s rather miserable, and I don’t believe I’ll have 
time to go from there all the way down for you. But Iam 
sorry. You know, Billy’—the words became hesitant— 
“you know, I like to be with you as much as you like to 
be with me.” 

His good little fellow! She restored his morale. 

He could work quite happily now. When the afternoon 
began to wane he became a clock watcher without shame. 
At half past four he signed his last letter, swept a handful 

of memoranda into Miss Koons’ basket and 
disappeared. 

But it was disconcerting to find that the 
pearl-inspection party had been increased 
by Mr. and Mrs. Perrimain. 

“Father thought he’d like to look at the 
pearls,” explained Jean. ‘And mother felt 
so much better that she wanted to come too.” 

Alicia had arranged it, Billy felt sure. She 
wanted the whole family there to see him 

made a fool of. Sixty or 
seventy thousand! He 
wondered fleetingly if 
Godfrey would take the 
forty thousand cash and 
his personal note for the 
rest. Godfrey was a good 
egg; one glance told that. 
No cold clammy fish he, 
but a real fellow. Billy 
warmed to him, and he, 
after a comprehensive 
twinkle at the Perrimains, 
warmed to Billy, possibly 
through sympathy. 

(Continued on Page 110) 


The Perrimain Family in the Background Were Registering Well-Bred Dise 
pleasure at This Outburst of Emotion Before a Stranger. 
She Saw a Chance to Redeem Her Spite From Failure 


Alicia Could Not 
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HAT the men of Amer- 
[ie still retain a keen 

and primitive interest in 
hunting wild game needs no 
better proof than the’ facts 
that more than three and a 
half million hunters’ licenses 
were issued in 1919 and that 
the sale of these hunting priy- 
ileges brought in a total of 
about four and a half mil- 
lion dollars. 

If the figures for last year 
were available they would un- 
doubtedly show that very 
nearly five million licenses 
had been issued in the United 
States. 

A visit to the world’s largest 
wild-game farm is certain to 
leave with every visitor two 
outstanding impressions: The 
enormous demand for wild 
game birds, particularly 
pheasants, which has devel- 
oped in this country, and the 
immense expenditures of 
money and effort to protect 
the game birds from the wild 
creatures that prey upon 
them. 

This year fully fifteen thousand ringneck 
pheasants have been raised on this farm, 
and nearly two thousand of the fancy 
variety of pheasants. More than a 
hundred and twenty thousand ringneck 
pheasant eggs were shipped in the 
past season from this farm to the va- 
rious states and to sportsmen’s clubs 
and associations as well as to private 
estates and small breeders. This sea- 
son more than five thousand ducks— 
most of them mallards and pure-blood 
English calls for decoys—have been 
raised on this farm. 

When it is remembered that for sey- 
eral seasons ringneck pheasant eggs from 
dependable sources have sold for more 
than thirty cents each and that ringneck 
pheasants readily bring four dollars each in 
lots of several thousand, while call ducks bring 
five to eight dollars a pair; mallards, five dollars; 
American wood ducks, twenty dollars; Canadian 
geese, twenty dollars; mandarin ducks, twenty dollars; 
Australian ruddy sheldrakes, fifty dollars; and swans, one 
hundred dollars, it is not surprising that hundreds of 
callers come to this farm fully determined to go into the 
business and as fully convinced that there is a fortune in 
it. But as a rule they depart with the conviction that 
there is another side to the story. This change of attitude 
invariably takes place after a survey of the expense side of 
the ledger has been made. 


Elaborate Protective Devices 


}e? example, this farm, which contains about five hun- 
dred acres, has more than twelve miles of woven-wire 
fencing seven feet high. This fence requires cedar posts ten 
feet high, creosoted four feet from the bottom. Attached 
to a creosoted board or stringer, which is buried about six 
inches in the ground, is a two-foot width of woven wire of 
a mesh so small that a weasel cannot go through it. This 
is sewed with copper wire to the bottom edge of the main 
expanse of coarser woven wire, which is five feet in width. 
At the top of the fence is a strand of barbed wire to keep 
out two-footed climbers. At frequent intervals along the 
outside of the fences are drop traps very strongly made of 
heavy woven wire of small square mesh. These will hold 
any kind of animal, from a weasel to a badger. The cost of 
manufacturing these traps in wholesale quantities is about 
ten dollars each, and fully two hundred of them are re- 
quired to protect the birds on this farm. But this is only a 
beginning in the expensive equipment required to keep up 
the incessant warfare against vermin. 

The most interesting and expensive traps used on the 
game farm are known as tunnel traps. As they are sunk 
below the surface of the ground they are made entirely of 
structural and sheet iron carefully treated to prevent 
corrosion. Tunnel traps are mainly used for protection at 
openings of the walls or dams where a stream enters or 
leaves the farm. The cost of one of these traps is about 
seventy-five dollars. 










A Swan Over Her Nest Guarded by a Gander. 
Above—Fancy Water Fowl Inclosed by the 
Woven:Wire Fencing 


Because this peculiar trap is automatic in its action and 
of large capacity, big enough to hold quite a menagerie, 
it often makes some startling revelations. 

“After a stormy night,”’ declares the gamekeeper, who 
devotes most of his time to trapping and shooting vermin, 
“T have found a mink, a rabbit and a pheasant huddled 
together. Why didn’t the mink follow his natural instinct 
and kill the rabbit and the pheasant? Because he knew 
that he was trapped. He was only interested in getting 
out. Again I’ve found a cat and rats together, a weasel 
and pheasants, and a coon and pheasants. In the animal 
world a common peril will—for the moment, at least— 
subdue the savage instincts of predatory animals.” 

A large number of steel traps, about three hundred 
altogether, are set along fences and on hawk posts, with 
which the fields of this farm are liberally supplied. Each 
hawk post must be set with railroad spikes in order to 
permit the gamekeepers to climb them. 

The central prison in which all captive prowlers are con- 
fined against the day of their final disposal is a com- 
modious, expensive and highly secure structure of iron and 
concrete, The woven wire with which this house is walled 
is so heavy and at the same time of so fine a mesh that a 
weasel cannot escape through it or a powerful badger 
break it. All fur animals trapped in the open season are 
comparatively worthless; held until the coming of cold 
weather they bring very attractive prices. In this prison 
are to be seen mink, coons, skunks, muskrats, weasels and 
occasionally badgers, foxes and ’possums. Though the 
sale of furs from these captives amounts to several hundred 
dollars a year, it is only a drop in the bucket compared 
with the cost of, protecting the birds against them. 
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“No layman can possibly 
understand,” declares the 
owner of this famous game 
farm, ‘‘how intense and inces+ 
sant is the fight to protect our 
birds from their winged and 
furred enemies. The average 
person has no idea of the host 
of prowlers who push along 
our fences, night after night, 
forachance to get at the birds. 
It costs thousands of dollars 
a year to keep this animal 
underworld even partially re- 
pressed and reduce its inroads 
to a reasonable minimum.” 


Marauders 


“T)EPEATEDLY we have 
had hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of birds killed by one 
mink in a single night. Anda 
tiny, slender weasel will suck 
the blood of scores of young 
pheasants in a few hours. A 
band or shoal of weasels once 
took about twelve hundred 
young pheasants in one night. 
We started with three thou- 
sand young birds in that field; 
in three weeks only twelve hundred were left. 
This was all done by weasels, of which we 
catch about seventy-five a year. 
“Hundreds of visitors come and go here 
without noticing that this farm is so 
fenced as to have an outer safety zone 
of about fifty rods in width. The rea- 
son for going to this heavy expense is 
to give us a second chance at every 
animal which has been cunningénough 
to pass the outer line of defense—and 
to do this before he has penetrated to 
where the birds are. 
“Success in protecting birds is not 
merely a matter of spending money. 

It requires a careful study of the habits 

of these creatures of prey. For example, 
it has taken me years of careful study to 
develop the two types of traps which have 
proved to give the greatest protection to our 
birds because they will actually catch the most 
wily of all animals—weasels and mink. It is one 
thing to trap a playful and inquisitive young coon or 
skunk, and quite another to land a mink who has lived 
by his wits until he is full of wisdom and cunning and has 
escaped more perils than the Apostle Paul. The cost of 
the ammunition and guns used on this farm for a year is 
close to five hundred dollars. 

“One reason why there are so many predatory birds and 
animals is that they do not, excepting in rare cases, prey 
upon each other. A skunk, for example, will not eat a 
hawk until in the last stages of starvation. An owl will 
not eat a hawk, or a hawk an owl. In short the meat- 
eating birds and animals do not prey upon other meat 
eaters but upon game birds and animals which feed only 
upon grains, grasses and insects. This gives the predatory 
creatures a peculiar immunity; man is about the only 
enemy which they have to reduce their ranks. Otherwise 
they die of accident or old age. 

“On the other hand, the game bird’s life is a perpetual 
hazard from enemies in the air and on the ground. The 
pheasant, the partridge, prairie chicken.and the quail have 
a score of mortal enemies against which they must guard 
where the hawk, the owl or the mink has one. It is a 
marvel to me that so many pheasants survive after libera- 
tion, considering the fact that they have been so systemati- 
cally deprived of their natural defenses. A thick and 
rather high cover of underbrush is to a covey of quail or 
partridges what a system of trenches and bombproof 
dugouts was to men on the fighting line in the late war. 
Our natural coverts for prairie chickens have virtually 
disappeared, excepting in the Northwest. The pheasant, 
however, appears to be better able to take care of himself 
than any other game bird. Add to this consideration the 
fact that the pheasant can be raised in captivity, and you 
have the reason why this splendid bird is bound to become 
a substitute for some of the game birds of America. It 
already is the premier game bird of England. 

“In fact, the pheasant is the only game bird which ean be’ 
raised in large numbers in captivity. Other varieties; like 
grouse, for example, have been raised in captivity on a 
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laboratory scale and at 
prohibitive expense. 
The sportsmen who 
talk about doing this 
on a practical scale are 
misled by their desires 
or their advisers. It 
can’t be done. But the 
pheasant can be bred 
in captivity on a scale 
which is virtually un- 
limited.”’ 

Now glance at the 
productive equipment 
of this mammoth bird 
farm. It has about one 
thousand breeding or 
laying pens, each 
twelve by sixteen feet 
and six feet high. These 
cages are built in units 
suitable for moving 
from place to place in 
order to secure fresh 
ground. A cock pheas- 
ant and five or six fe- 
males occupy each of 
these apartments, which cost about sixteen dollars. The 
annual expense of moving the entire battery of breeding 
pens to new ground is nearly one thousand dollars. 

Of drinking pans and fountains this farm must maintain 
an outfit of at least three thousand, about equally divided 
between the field brooders, the breeding and hatching 
pens and the open fields. 

Seattered over the fields of this remarkable game farm 
are about one thousand brooders, each occupied, in the 
season, by a domestic hen and a family of pheasant chicks. 
These brooders are of durable construction, are painted 
white, and cost about five dollars in large quantities. 

The hatching pens are still more elaborate and consist of 
two parts—a small floorless house and a yard into which 
the hen can go to dust herself. On the roof of each little 
hatching house is a rack or indicator, like a miniature of 
the train indicators in railway train sheds, which gives the 
complete history of the family or prospective family 
within. This is to guard against any confusion as a result 
of having an attendant quit his post in the hatching season. 
These coops are made in units of four, and cost about 
three dollars each. 

The yards will add about two dollars to this cost. 


Fine Points in Feeding 


N THE hatching season the services of five thousand to 

six thousand domestic hens are in demand to hatch the 
eggs of wild-game birds and to furnish eggs with which to 
make the custard required by the chicks. Into this custard 
and the other feeds also goes the milk of about twenty-five 
Holstein cows. This farm has its own switch track, over 
which about twenty carloads of 
feed are received a year, and 
many carloads of pheasants and 
deer are shipped from this siding. 

There are four strains of the 
true or game pheasant and only 
an expert can tell them apart at 
a distance. These are the Eng- 
lish Ringneck, Black Neck, the 
Mongolian and the Prince of 
Wales. By the average sports- 
man they are all classed as ring- 
necks. 

As arule a young ringneck hen 
will lay about sixty-five eggs in 
a season in captivity. Hens two 
or three years of age will fall 
considerably below this quota, 
sometimes going as low as forty- 
five. However, an old hen having 
an ample range—which provides 
plenty of exercise and insect feed 
together with a diminishing lia- 
bility to the ills arising from 
tainted ground—is likely to fur- 
nish more eggs in a season than 
a young hen confined in a meager 
run. It is scarcely possible to 
place too much stress upon the 
influence of an ample and fresh 
range. A hundred pheasant hens 
should not be confined in a range 
of less than five hundred square 
rods, excepting, perhaps, for a 
short time. Birds should never 
be ranged upon the same ground 
two seasons.in succession. To 
disregard this rule is to invite al- 
most certain failure. More than 
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Fancy Pheasants in a Variety of Beautifully Colored Plumage 


one breeder has lost his entire flock and scored a complete 
failure for no other reason than this. 

The period of incubation for true pheasant eggs is 
twenty-one to twenty-three days. The eggs must receive 
the moisture of the earth. For this reason the hatching 
coops in all pheasantries which are conducted upon sound 
scientific principles have no 
floors and the eggs are placed 
in a slight hollow or basin of . 
earth, padded with a scant 
layer of chaff or chopped 
hay. The earthwork is built 
up high enough so that it 
cannot be flooded by an or- 
dinary rain. If the setting 
season is extremely dry the 
little hatching house is 
flooded with water before 
the earth nest is built up. 
This gives the proper 
amount of moisture. 

Before the pheasant chicks 
are dry from the shell their 
impulse is to escape. This 
is because they are hatched 
under a domestic hen instead 
of a pheasant, and because 
their introduction to the 
light of day is under artifi- 
cial or captive conditions. 
The precocity of these 
tiny striped fledglings is 
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suggested by the fact 
that it seldom takes 
them more than 
twenty-four hours to 
master a strange lan- 
guage. When they 
break their shells they 
are all set to hear and 
understand the pecul- 
iar calls and warnings 
of the pheasant mother. 
At the outset of their 
careers the cluck of a 
domestic hen means 
nothing in their young 
lives. They are being 
called in a foreign 
tongue, and their first 
impulse is to flee 
from the fussy old 
stranger who is appar- 
ently trying to boss 
them about. Butin less 
than a day’s time they 
have learned the new 
tongue and obey their 
foster parent as if she 
were their natural mother. There are few if any wild 
creatures more precocious than a baby pheasant. 

No pheasant should be fed until it is at least twelve 
hours old and it is better to allow them to wait a full day 
before giving them their first meal—a simple custard made 
of eggs and milk. On the third day their diet may be 
altered by introducing pheasant meal, a 
prepared food somewhat similar to puppy 
biscuit, into the custard. It is technically 
known as a drying-out meal. More and 
more of it should be introduced into the 
custard each day; the custard should not 
disappear as an element of the ration until 
the birds are at least ten days old. At that 
age they can do nicely without eggs in 
their feed, but the pheasant meal should 
still be moistened with scalded milk. 


Causes of Failure 


N COMMENTING on the feeding of 

young pheasants the foremost expert 
in this peculiar calling in this country and 
probably in the world said: 

“A fertile cause of failure in raising 
pheasants is feeding mixtures which are 
too moist. There is just one safe rule to 
follow: Add enough drying-out meal to 
make the combination of a consistency 
described by the term crumbly moist. 
This means that a handful of this feed 
leaving the keeper’s hand as a ball will 
break and scatter before it hits 
the ground. But to go back to 
the baby chick’s ration of cus- 
tard. 

“All chicken eggs used for 
feeding young pheasants may 
look alike to you excepting as to 
size. Anyhow, they do to most 
persons. But the fact is they’re 
not. You cannot go far in rais- 
ing pheasants—provided you are 
reasonably observant—without 
making the discovery that there 
is a vast difference between eggs 
in the matter of their feed value. 
That difference lies in an element 
of which few would think. Eggs 
which are laid by hens having 
a free and open range have far 
higher nutritive powers than eggs 
from hens confined in pens. 
Why? Because the range hens 
get more phosphorus-producing 
feed and consequently put more 
of that element into their eggs. 
And phosphorus-bearing feed is 
what the young pheasants must 
have to make a quick and healthy 
growth. Good milk comes next to 
eggs in supplying phosphorus— 
or I should say next to eggs from 
hens having a free range. 

“‘The successful raiser of pheas- 
ants must be many kinds of a 
specialist, but if he is not a prac- 
tical nutrition expert he is bound 
to run a great risk of failure. For 
more than thirty years I have 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Personal Recollections Our Presidents 


By H. H. 


vi 


ARLY in 1895 Governor and Mrs. 
r l McKinley visited Mr. and Mrs. ~* 

Hanna in Thomasville, Georgia. 
Mrs. McKinley was always delicate and 
the cold weather aggravated her illness, so 
the governor gladly accepted the Hanna 
invitation, and Mr. and Mrs. Myron T. 
Herrick, my family and myself, joined 
them in the hospitable Hanna home. Mr. 
Hanna sent for a number of the Republican 
leaders in the Southern States and had 
them meet McKinley, one or two at a time, 
in the beautiful sun parlor of the house. 

I think, without exception, they were 
delighted with the governor, and pledged 
him their support in 1896, and most of them 
kept their pledge. 

The Atlanta Constitution, edited by my 
good friend Clark Howell, got wind of the 
visits of the politicians, and Howell had his 
correspondents sending daily accounts of 
the meetings. Some of the comments were 
unfavorable, which was natural in an oppo- 
sition paper. I wrote Mr. Howell and in- 
vited him to come to Thomasville and meet 
McKinley and Hanna. He did so, andfrom 
that day his paper and he personally were 
extremely kind to the governor without in 
any way changing the political policy of 
the paper. The friendship lasted until 
McKinley’s death. 

I will depart from the thread of my story 
to tell of President McKinley’s visit to 
Atlanta in 1898, but let Mr. Howell tell his 
own story as he wrote it: 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, December 22, 1921. 

My dear Kohlsaat: The McKinley incident, 
as I recall it, is as follows: 

President McKinley came to Atlanta as the 
chief guest of honor at a Peace Jubilee banquet 
given under the auspices ‘of Atlanta business 
men in the fall following the close of the 
Spanish-American War in 1898, at which ban- 
quet I presided. During the morning of his 
arrival here his secretary, Mr. Cortelyou, made 
a call on me at my office, stating that the Presi- 
dent wished to see me at the Kimball House. 

I went there and was ushered into the private 
parlor with the statement that ‘‘the President 
is shaving, but he will be glad to see you.” 

Only President and Mrs. McKinley were in 
the room when I wentin. She was sitting before 
an open fire with a shaw] thrown lightly around 
her shoulders. The President sat before a glass 
at a table in the center of the room. A towel 
was around his neck, his face was lathered, and 
he was shaving himself. 

He welcomed me, stating that he had sent for me to read the 
address he had prepared to deliver to the General Assembly 
then in session in Atlanta, before which he had been invited to 
speak that day at noon. 

He handed me the address, which I proceeded to read. 

Every once in a while he left his table and walked to the side 
of his frail wife, solicitously fastening the shawl around her 
shoulders, patting her on the cheek and returning to his con- 
versation with me. 

““The feature of the address that I want you to see,”’ said he, 
“is the reference to the government care of the Confederate 
graves,”’ in which he stated, in referring to the complete recon- 
ciliation between the sections, that the time had come when the 
Federal Government should take over the care of the graves of 
Confederate veterans. 

My father, a Confederate veteran, was then a member of the 
committee that had been appointed by the President to investi- 
gate charges growing out of government purchases during the 
Spanish-American War. 

About a month before this, in a letter to my father I had sug- 
gested that if President McKinley, who had just accepted the 
invitation to speak in Atlanta, would make an expression in 
favor of the Government’s caring for Confederate graves, he 
would strike a very responsive keynote. My father had written 
me that he had shown my letter to the President, who seemed 
pleased with the suggestion. 

I thought no more of it until the President submitted his 
address to me. 

I went with the President to the joint session of the General 
Assembly that day. The galleries were crowded and every mem- 
ber of both houses arose as the President was escorted to the 
speaker’s stand. He was given a very cordial ovation, for while 
differing with him politically the South held McKinley in high 
personal esteem. 

There was nothing unusual about the first few minutes of his 
address. He was mildly applauded from time to time as he said 
something that caught his audience. 

After a while he reached that part of his address referring to 
the care of Confederate graves by the Government. He had 
purposely held it as a climax. 

In a minute the audience was in a storm of applause. 

I never before witnessed such a scene in our General Assembly. 
Both the galleries and the floor joined in an uproar of enthu- 
siasm. 

Every person in the hall stood and every handkerchief went 
up into the air. 


















































William McKinley 


Tears flowed down the cheeks of Con- 
federate veterans, and when the Presi- 
dent concluded they particularly made 
a rush to shake his hone 

He saw instantly that he had 
caught the heart of his audience 
and he seemed to be immensely 
pleased at the result. 

As we left he said, ‘‘ They liked 
it, didn’t they?” 

The speech caught the whole 
South and the next day was the 
talk of the town. 

This covers the incident as I 
recall it. It was a long time 
ago, but it is still fresh in my 
memory. 

And the one thing about that 
day that I will never forget and 
that has always endeared Mc- 
Kinley’s memory to me was the 
beautiful, sweet solicitude of this 
strong, manly man to his sweet, 
frail wife as she sat by the fireside 
that day. 

With cordial personal regards and 
best wishes, I am Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) CLARK HOWELL. 


Joseph Medill, of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, was also in Thomasville in 1895, 
and joined in some of the conferences. His 
grandson, Medill McCormick, spent a few 
weeks with him and sent in some of his first 
efforts as a cub reporter to the Tribune. I think he met his 
future wife, Miss Ruth Hanna, the idol of Mark Hanna’s 
eye, during this visit. I met them riding in the pine woods 
many times—the slim dark-eyed Ruth in atrim riding habit, 
riding astride a high-mettled horse. It was said she could 
control any of the spirited horses of Thomasville, for which 
the city was famous. 

When McKinley left for Columbus I rode as far as 
Atlanta with him and visited my friends, Clark Howell, 
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Mrs. William McKinley 


Joel Chandler Harris and Frank L. Stanton 
for a few days. 

“Uncle Remus”’ invited me to a noon 
meal at his house in Peachtree Street. 
When we arrived at the front gate he said 
in that wonderful musical voice of his, ‘‘ Mr. 
Kohlsaat, would you mind our going around 
to the kitchen gate? A little wren has built 
her nest in this gatepost, so we boarded it 
up until the little birds are hatched.” 


vir 


FTER selling the Inter Ocean, in March, 
1894, with my family I spent several 
months in Europe. On our return we lived 
in Washington for a few weeks in the fall of 
1894, going to Thomasville in the winter of 
1895. 

While in Washington, in March, 1895, I 
secured a provisional option on a number 
of shares of the New York Times from Mr. 
Charles R. Flint. A block of stock neces- 
sary to obtain complete control was not 
obtainable for some weeks—so the purchase 
was never completed. During the negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the New York 
Times my boyhood friend, James W. Scott, 
purchased the Chicago Herald from John R. 
Walsh, and the Chicago Times from other 
parties, and merged them into the Chicago 
Times-Herald. He also bought the Evening 
Post from Mr. Walsh. 

On April 22, 1895, sixty days after he had 
acquired the papers, Mr. Scott died sud- 
denly in the Holland House, New York. 
Thirty days later I purchased his holdings 
in both papers and changed the Times- 
Herald from a Democratic to a Republican 
newspaper. The Evening Post was Inde- 
pendent, and remained so. 

During the year 1895 there were fre- 
quent meetings, held generally in Cleve- 
land, of McKinley, Hanna, Herrick and 
myself. At one of the gatherings Hanna 
was asked to go to New York and try to 
interest Thomas C. Platt, and Matt Quay 
of Pennsylvania, in McKinley’s candidacy. 
One Sunday some weeks later, in the Hanna 
home, we were sitting in what Mr. Hanna 
called his den. After dinner when McKinley 
asked Hanna what report he had to make 

of his visit to Platt and Quay, Hanna 
said, ““You can get both New York 

and Pennsylvania, governor, but 
there are certain conditions.” 
McKinley asked, ‘What are 
they?”’ 

Hanna replied, “‘They want 
a promise that you will ap- 
point Tom Platt Secretary 
of the Treasury, and they 
want it in writing! Platt 
says he has had an experi- 
ence with one President” — 
Harrison—‘‘born in Ohio, 
and he wants no more verbal 
promises.” 

McKinley was smoking a 
cigar. Hethrewhis head back 
and let the smoke curl up for 

a moment or so; then got up 

and paced the little room for a 
few minutes. 

Finally facing Hanna, Herrick and 

me, he said: 
“There are some things in this world 
that come too high. If I cannot be 
President without promising to make Tom 
Platt Secretary of the Treasury, I will never 
be President.” 


Hanna remarked, “New York and Pennsylvania will ' 


clinch the nomination—with the votes already in sight.” 
McKinley said, “‘I can’t do it, Mark.” 
“Well,” sighed Hanna, ‘we have got to work harder to 
make up that big block of votes, but we will get them!’’ 
At a later meeting, held in the Herrick home in Pros- 
pect Street, while we and our wives were at dinner, the 
maid notified Mr. Herrick that two gentlemen wanted to 
see him in the parlor. Herrick excused himself. A few 
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minutes later we heard some loud talk and then a slam of 
thefront door. Herrick, flushed and mad, returned to the 
dining room. Mark Hanna asked who they were. 

Herrick said, “A couple of blackmailers!”’ 

It seems they have a law in Ohio giving half to an 
informer of securities not listed for taxation. These two 
men told Herrick he had some loans in his bank, The 
Society for Savings, on securities that had not been listed. 
He asked to see the paper containing the names and 


‘securities, which he quietly put in his pocket. They raised 


arow and Herrick put them out. They could see McKin- 
ley and Hanna from the hall, and probably thought dis- 
cretion was the better part of valor. 

A little later, when Herrick was not in the room, McKin- 
ley said, ‘You would not think Myron had the nerve to 
do that, would you?” 

But since he notified the German Government in August, 
1914, without consulting the State Department at Wash- 
ington, that every American and his property would be 
protected in Paris, and stayed at his post and took over 
the British, Russian and Belgian embassies, as their min- 
isters left hurriedly, anything can be expected of what 
McKinley called Myron’s nerve. 


vimrg 


N MAY, 1896, a mutual friend informed me that the 

policy of the Times-Herald greatly embarrassed Mr. 
Hanna. The paper continually insisted on a clear declara- 
tion for gold at St. Louis. 

As the majority of the McKinley delegates were from 
the Middle West and West, Mr. Hanna was bombarded 
with the question, ‘“‘ Who repre- 
sents Mr. McKinley, you or the 
Times-Herald, on the money 
question?’’ I was told that Mr. 
Hanna replied, “‘Kohlsaat is a 
crank and does not represent 
anybody but himself.” 

Without any previous under- 
standing Mr. Hanna and I had 
had no communication for some 
two months before the conven- 
tion, which was called for June 
sixteenth. 

Sunday, June seventh, I went 
to Canton, Ohio, and spent 
eight hours with McKinley, 
urging him to declare definitely 
for gold. He told me that 90 
per cent of his correspondence 
and callers assured him it would 
defeat him to do so. He said 
Whitelaw Reid, editor of the 
New York Tribune, had been 
to see him a few days before on 
his return from Arizona to New 
York, and ‘strongly advised 
against it. Reid said, “Ifa gold 
plank is adopted we will not 
carry a state west of the Mis- 
sissippi River.” 

On Mr. Reid’s return to New 
York the Tribune printed the 
following editorially: 


There is no occasion to maintain 
that the words ‘“‘Gold standard” 
must of necessity be used, because 
the present Standard is that, and 
everybody knows it, and so on, and 
so on. 


I received a telegram from 
Alexander H. Revell, of Chicago, 
dated St. Louis, June 11, 1896: 
“Tf you want to see the word 
‘gold’ in the plank you should 
come down here.”’ SoI left that 
night, and on arrival, about ten 
o’clock Friday, the twelfth, I 
went to the McKinley head- 
quarters. Outside the door I 
met Raymond Patterson, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune. He said, 
“Every man that goes into that 
room for gold comes out for 
silver.” 

In the room were Mark 
Myron T. Herrick, 
Henry C. Payne, Melville E. 
Stone, ex-Governor Merriam, 
of Minnesota, and Senator Red- 
field Proctor, of Vermont. 

Mr. Payne handed me a copy 
of a plank that had been agreed 
upon and approved by 
McKinley. 

_ After leaving Canton the 


word “gold” had been inserted 


between “existing” and ‘standard’ and 
then crossed out again, making it read, 
“the existing standard must be main- 
tained.” 

Mr. Hanna explained the plank 
had been changed because there 
was strong protest against the 
word “gold’’ from Indiana, 
Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska and 
other states west of the Missis- 
sippi, where the majority of the 
McKinley delegates were to 
come from. 

T argued it was cowardice not 
to say “gold’’ and make the 
declaration definite; that the 
plank they had adopted meant 
gold to the gold man and silver 
to the silver man. Mr. Hanna 
insisted it might defeat McKinley’s 
nomination if the word “gold’”’ was 
putin. Wemadelittle headway for an 
hour orso. Finally Hanna said,“ Damn 
you, Herman, haven’t you any compro- 
mise in your make-up?”’ 

I replied, “Not on this issue, Mark.” 

“Well,” he said, “I have no more time to 
waste on a crank,’’ and then he left the room. 


About three o’clock, after five hours of argument, the 


hated word was put between “existing” and ‘“‘standard.” 
Hanna was sent for and told what had been agreed upon. 
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Mark Hanna 


He turned to me and said, ‘‘ Are you satis- 
fied now, you damned crank?” 

I said, “‘ Yes; I don’t like the promise to 

send a commission to Europe to work 
for bimetallism, but willstand for it.” 
We then pledged ourselves not to 

give publicity to the plank, as it 
would upset the McKinley dele- 
gates who were for silver. 
After the meeting Mr. Hanna 
asked me to come to his room, 
and holding both my hands he 
said: “You probably have 
noticed I have dropped you 
entirely for a couple of months. 
Well, £ want to tell you I am just 
as strong a gold man as you are, 
but if I had been as outspoken 
as you we would not have gotten 
the votes for McKinley, but I 
want you to know I love you just 
as much as ever.” 

He then told me they had over 530 
votes pledged for McKinley, and it took 

only 463 to nominate him. McKinley ac- 
tually received 564 in a total of 924 in the 
convention. The gold plank received 812% 
votes, and the silver 110%. 

There has been much discussion as to who wrote the 
gold plank. It was sent out after its adoption by the con- 
vention by the Associated Press. and others as “the Kohl- 
saat plank,”’ but I had nothing 
whatever to do with writing the 
plank, except to put the word 
“‘gold’’ between the words “ex- 
isting’’ and “standard.”’ Every 
one of the seven men present 
was a strong gold advocate, 
but some feared it would defeat 
McKinley if the offensive word 
was put intothe platform. With 
the exception of Senator 
Proctor, they were all from the 
Middle West. They had com- 
plete control of the convention 
and could have passed any 
plank agreed upon. With a few 
changes in wording and the 
addition of the word “gold” 
it was the plank agreed upon by 
Governor McKinley in Canton 
ten days before the convention, 
and was taken to St. Louis by 
Mark Hanna. 

Saturday, the thirteenth, I 
mailed a copy of the plank to 
Horace White, editor of the New 
York Evening Post, and asked 
him not to publish it, but to 
wire me if he approvedit. Tues- 
day morning his reply came: 
“The financial plank is satisfac- 
tory to me.” 

Monday, June fifteenth, I was 
in Mr. Hanna’s room in the 
Southern Hotel when Senator 
Lodge, who had arrived in St. 
Louis Sunday afternoon, came 
in and walked to the table 
where Mr. Hanna was reading 
the speech of the temporary 
chairman of the convention, 
Charles W. Fairbanks. 

Without any preliminary 
greeting Mr. Lodge said, “ Mr. 
Hanna, I insist on a positive 
declaration for a gold-standard 
plank in the platform.”’ 

Hanna looked up and said, 
“Who in hell are you?” 

Lodge answered, ‘“‘Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 

“Well, Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, you 
can go plumb to hell. You have 
nothing to say aboutit,” replied 
Mr. Hanna. 

Lodge said, ‘‘ All right, sir; I 
will make my fight on the floor 
of the convention.” 

“T don’t care a damn where 
you make your fight,’ replied 
Hanna. 

After Lodge left the room I 
said, “Mark, you made a mis- 
take. We don’t want a fight 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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I 
HE officer who had appeared in The d 
Room of Celestial Bliss was a colonel, 2 
Jimmy noticed. He was tall, slender 3 










and very erect for his years. He had a 
hawklike face with deep-set piercing eyes 
sunk beneath overhanging, almost white 
eyebrows. He took no notice of Jimmy. 
His eyes were fastened on the girl of 
Jimmy’s dreams. When he reached 
her side he seized her bythe arm. 

“How did you get here?”’ 

Pale and dumb, she only stared at 
him. 

He shook her arm anxiously. 

“Betty, are you all right?”’ 

She nodded, still speechless. 

“How did you get here?”’ 

She made a visible effort. 

“T passed the guard by mistake. 


Boxers chased me here. I couldn’t 
get back.” 
“Passed the guard! How could 


you? What for? Never mind—I’ll 
ask you about it later. You’re safe— 
that’s the main thing.”’ The hawk- 
like face turned toward Jimmy. 
Steel-gray gimlets bored into him. 
“Who is this?” 

“Lieutenant Lee—Colonel Brad- 
ley.” 

Jimmy heard the faltered intro- 
duction as though the words had been 


spoken from a great distance. He 

managed to salute, however. 
The salute was returned. % 
“What are you doing here?”’ The words were 3 


snapped from between thin lips. 

“T’m with the relief expedition, sir,’”’ Jimmy 
began to explain. ‘“‘L Company, Seventeenth 
Infantry. I 4 

“T called for help from the window as the troops were 
passing,” the girl broke in. “Lieutenant Lee saw me 
and 2 

“T’m addressing the lieutenant, my dear.” 

She flushed and subsided. Jimmy had been relieved of 
the boring eyes for an instant. Now they returned to him. 

“Yes?” 

“As Miss er—Darrow says, she called from the window. 
I saw her and came in. I found some German troops 
looting. I ordered 
them out. Miss 
Darrow was alone 
and unprotected. I 
remained with 
her.”’ 

“Why didn’t 
you get her back 
to the legation, 
lieutenant?” 

“There was 
sniping from the 
roofs. I was afraid 
to risk it.” 

“You left your 
regiment without 
orders to do so?” 

“Yes, sini 

“But, colonel,” 
she began, and was 
smitten to silence 
by a look. 

““Who’s in com- 
mand of the Amer- 
ican forces?”’ 

*“General An- 
drews, sir.” 

““Who’s in com- 
mand of the Seven- 
teenth?” 
“Colonel Blair, 
“Report to Col- 
onel Blair. Say 
that you’ve seen 
me.” 

A sudden shade 
of warmth ap- 
peared in the grim 
face. The eyes 
ceased to bore; 
they suggested ap- 
proval, ‘‘Tell him 
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I think your conduct has been en- 
tirely justifiable.” , 

“Thank you, sir.” Jimmy saluted. 

“Give Colonel Blair my compli- 
ments and tell him that you have been 
protecting Miss Eliza- 
beth Darrow—my 
fiancée.”’ 

“Fiancée?”? Jimmy’s 
lips repeated the word 
soundlessly. His eyes 
groped for the face of 
his dreams—the ivory 
face with the dark swirl 
of hair above, for which 
he had peered all those 
years. Yes, there it was, 
pale, quite pale, but 
there it was. The lips 
with the little droop at 
the corners—the warm, 
moist lips which had clung to his five 
minutes ago—moved in speech: 

“T came to China to marry Col- 
onel Bradley. We expect to be mar- 
ried when ——” 

“Not ‘when,’ my dear.’’ The 
hawklike face became almost tender. 
“We'll be married to-morrow.”’ 

“To-morrow!’’ she repeated 
blankly in a whisper. 

“Thank you, lieutenant,’’ said the 
bridegroom-to-be. ‘‘Come, my 
dear.” He put his arm about the girl 
of Jimmy’s dreams and led her 
toward the squad of marines at the entrance. ‘‘Do you 
know my coming to this temple was remarkable? I had no 
idea where you were. I simply knew you were gone, and 
yet I came straight here and found you. I don’t under- 
stand it. It’s the most extraordinary te 

The rest of the sentence was lost in the rattle of arms 
as the marines came to attention and swung briskly into 
guard formation about their commanding officer and his 
lady. 


The Somber 
Eyes of This 
Unbelievable 
Servant 

, Flashed Upon 
Him With the 
Force of a Blow 








“Why Should the Great Doctor Mossir, of New York, Waste His Valuable Thoughts on the Ignorant Heathen, Chang Foo Low?’ 


Yaimntor Foote 
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Jimmy found himself presently in The 
Room of Celestial Bliss in the temple of 
Gautama Buddha—alone. 

Yes, that was it—alone! He had never 
known what it was to be alone before. No 
one can be really alone, he now discovered, who still has a 
little hope. Jimmy was without the smallest hope. 

He moved to the altar steps where they had sat when he 
had told her everything. He had forced her to listen. 
Now he knew why she had seemed like a bird about to 
take wing. He sank down on the altar steps and covered 
his face with his hands, pressing his fingers hard against 
his eyelids. It did not prevent him seeing words, flaming 
words, written on an oval of black velvet: ‘‘The Hawk!’’— 
The Chicken Hawk!’’—‘‘ Fiancée!’’—“‘ To-morrow!” He 
shut his jaws on a groan that tried to burst from his chest. 

“You are in trouble?”’ 

Jimmy looked up to see the old Chinaman with the 
wonderful face and eyes and voice standing beside him. 

“T have been sent to comfort you.” 

“Comfort me?” Jimmy’s laugh was not good to hear. 
“Go away, old man. Let me alone.” 

The somber eyes looked at him musingly for a moment. 

“‘So speaks blind youth in its folly.”’ The golden voice 
became suddenly metallic. It had the quality of a bugle. 
“Rise, young soldier. The brave meet sorrow standing.” 

Jimmy got to his feet automatically. He saw-the light 
of day glimmering in a far entrance across The Room of 
Celestial Bliss. The light of day! He must return to it. 
He hunched his shoulders and set his jaws as though about 
to face a withering gunfire as he moved toward the glimmer 
of sunlight. 

“Where are you going?”’ 

Jimmy laughed his uncanny laugh. 

“To hell—if you must know.” 

“You are already there.” 

Jimmy halted and wheeled. 

“*So you’ve been listening?”’ 

“Remain a moment longer. 
hope.” 

“Hope!” said Jimmy. ‘That’s just a word. There’s 
only one word that has any meaning for me.” 

“And that word is?”’ 

“To-morrow.” 

“There are many to-morrows,”’ said Chang. Foo Low 
softly. “They run through all eternity.” 

“Yes,” admitted Jimmy, “but I’ll not live them all.” 

“All!” The golden voice tolled the word like a bell. 
“That is why I have come to you now. To-day you saved 
the altar of the 
Lord Buddha. 
Now I, Chang Foo 
Low, servant of his 
high and holy 
spirit, tell you that 
you will be 
watched over by 
that spirit—to- 
morrow and 
to-morrow and to- 
morrow.” 

““T’vev-had 
enough of dreams 
and spirits,’’ cried 
Jimmy in a sudden 
passion. 

“‘And I don’t 
want any help 
from that heathen 
idol up there. I 
want ——” ‘ 

He broke off sud- 
denly. He had been 
on the verge of tell-= 
ing this Chinaman 
that he wanted his 
girl. 

“The maiden 
who has left. you 
for another’’— 
Jimmy quivered at 
the shock of the 
words — ‘‘saved 
thisworthlessbody 
from the bayonet. 
I have planted her 
like a rose in my 
heart. { 

“With the favor 
of Buddha you 
may yet pluck— 
that rose.” ; 


Perhaps I can give you 


’ 
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* Why should his heart start pounding, Jimmy wondered. 
And yet, why not? Even a preposterous hope was better 
than none. Already he did not feel so horribly alone. 
This was no ordinary Chinaman, that was certain. Chang 
Foo Low! He had heard the name before. It had seemed 
familiar when she had mentioned it first. What else had 
she said? Prophet! Of course. Now he remembered. 
The great prophet of China. Prophecy! Again, why not? 
He knew, how well he knew, that forces scoffed at by so 
many had for some hidden reason first controlled and then 
destroyed him. He stretched out his hand to a reed, an 
invisible reed, but all there was at which to grasp. 

“Prophets are a joke where 
I come from. But if you tell 
me that some day, somewhere, 
she and I will be together— 
T’ll take a chance on you.” 

“Then know,’ said Chang 
suddenly, *‘that this is written 
on the wheel: In the blackest 
hour your lives will ever know, 
you will be together.” 

“Thanks,” said Jimmy. He 
turned, walked rapidly to the 
nearest entrance and out into 
the sunlight. 

Chang Foo Low raised his 
eyes to the high dim ceiling of 
The Room of Celestial Bliss 
and returned to his own be- 
loved Chinese. 

“O thou above me, I see but 
faintly through the curtain. 
Whyshould the innocent suffer 
that the guilty may atone?” 


Iv 


HE home of Colonel Brad- 

ley, of the American Le- 
gation Guard, was situated to 
the rear of and in the shadow 
of the legation proper. Asmall, 
by no means imposing struc- 
ture, it was still like no other 
residence to be observed in any 
land. Chinese masons and car- 
penters had followed the plans 
of a Chicago architect in its 
building. The result was as 
though the seed of a California 
bungalow had been planted in 
this alien spot. Its walls had 
sprouted along true bungalow 
lines; as they lifted higher, 
however, and looked with as- 
tonishment at their surround- 
ings, they made a growing 
effort to conform to the ac- 
cepted mode of their strange 
neighbors. When the roof flow- 
ered at last, its fluted tiles and 
fussy square of cupola were 
almost the orthodox covering 
for a small pagoda. 

The interior of the house had 
been supplied by the American 
Government, along strictly 
regulation lines, with the item- 
ized furnishings required for 
nine rooms and kitchen to be 
occupied by one colonel and 
family at a minor post. That 
had been ten years before. 
In those ten years China, in- 
sidious China, had crept into 
the house and begun the slow 
but inexorable process of over- 
whelming the symbols of a new 
and distressing civilization. 
The process was not yet com- 
pleted. It was in a chaotic middle stage. The result 
to an esthetic eye was appalling. 

The living room, for example, which was the heart of 
the house, had doors, real doors, that shut and locked, 
that swung firmly open or as firmly closed at the turning 
of door knobs. But the door knobs no longer stared boldly 
into the room; their unwinking gaze was thwarted by tall 
black-and-gold screens set for the most part directly 
before them. 

“A bay window bulged from one side of the room like 
thousands of bay windows in residential districts of the 
North American continent. The true lines of the room 
were partially restored in this case by long curtains of 
orange crépe stamped with light-blue plum trees. A 


leather couch, supported by uncompromisingly square legs, 
faced a stained oak mantel designed and manufactured 


in South Bend, Indiana. The couch was hidden, forgot- 
ten, lost below a flaming crimson silk cover on which a 


silk-threaded needle, held by patient Chinese fingers, had 
wrought a symphony in storks and flowers. As for the 
mantel, though it bore in the place of honor at the center 
a photograph in a gold frame, this was flanked on either 
side by a row of vases made decorative by the indifferent 
drawing and marvelous composition and color of the land 
that fashioned them. 

And so it went. Grand Rapids chairs of cherry and 
imitation walnut; a carved teakwood seat in the bay 
window. A cold green carpet from the machine looms of 
Brussels, dotted with mellow, hand-woven prayer rugs from 
the province of Szechuen. A desk in the exact center of 


sides by shrubbery, were broad fair roads which ran 
through frowning forests to far places of mystery and 
charm. It was, in a word, a Chinese garden, untroubled 
by a troubled world, as chaste, as lovely as the great 
round moon climbing the sky above the garden’s wall. 
Colonel William S. Bradley was not looking at the 
garden. His back was toward the open door leading into 
its soothing calm. He was writing at the desk in the 
center of the room. His face suggested the clashing of his 
immediate surroundings. Always that face had been 
hard; now it was also haggard. It had lost a little of its 
hawklike appearance. Hawks, aware of their ability to 
strike, are assured. This dazed 
and bewildered old hawk had 








**‘Don’t Come Near Me! Don’t Come Near Me!”’ 


the room was boldly plain and serviceable. On its side, 
however, hung a small brass gong rimmed by inevitable 
dragons; and the lamp standing on the desk was an urn- 
like affair ‘of bronze upheld by three solemn mandarins. 

If the living room showed the East and West engaged in 
silent combat, its immediate outlook suggested anything 
but strife. A wide doorway at.the side of the room broken 
by the bay window led abruptly into a garden inclosed by 
a rambling, inconsequential wall which separated it from 
the grounds of the legation. 

It was a small garden, which artfully contrived to sug- 
gest larger things. A garden in which one became delight- 
fully aware that the tiny pool of water in the center was a 
huge calm lake; that the infinitesimal streamlet dribbling 
therefrom was a serenely flowing river; that the ridiculous 
bridge crossing the streamlet had the pompous arch ofa 
mighty span. Having noted these things it became easy 
to see that the winding narrow paths, flanked on both 


lost some of his assurance. 

He signed the last of a num- 
ber of communications to vari- 
ous commanders of the allied 
forces, checked over a requisi- 
tion on the American baggage 
trains for supplies, changed the 
item ‘‘as much condensed milk 
as can be spared” to ‘“‘con- 
densed milk, tins, 5000,” ad- 
dressed the requisition and 
struck the gong on the desk. 

A Chinese servant appeared. 

“Talkee orderly. Come this 
side,’’ said Colonel Bradley, in 
the customary pidgin which 
serves as aslender bridge across 
which a little understanding 
may pass between those of Eng- 
lish speech and the menials of 
China. 

A moment later a sergeant 
of marines entered the room, 
crossed to the desk, halted and 
removed his hat. The ser- 
geant’sface was deeply seamed. 
He was grizzled at the temples 
and his close-cropped mustache 
was the color of an ancient 
badger. But his blue eyes held 
the twinkling youthfulness of 
his race—which was Celtic— 
and hestood, like his command- 
ing officer, as straight as a 
sapling. 

He had served that officer 
for twenty-five years, first as 
striker and later as respectful 
confidant and friend. 

“Vis, sorr,”’ he said. 

“For Colonel Chabrillane, 
French Headquarters; for 
General Modida, Japanese 
Headquarters; for General An- 
drews—deliver this first.” 

“Vis, sorr.”” The sergeant 
looked meditatively at the let- 
ters in his hand. ‘“‘And how’s 
Miss Betty, sorr? You'll ex- 
cuse me for callin’ her that. I 
can’t twist me tongue to the 
new name yit, sorr.”’ 

“‘She’s still—indisposed, 
Tim.” 

“Bad luck to the yélla bellies 
that give her such a fright. 
Will ye give her a bit of a mes- 
sage from me, sorr? Tell her 
the old orderly that’s waited 
twinty years for a missus takes 
joy in paying his respects to 
her.” 

The eyes of the two men 
met and held for an instant. 

The opinion of others had 
rarely interested the hawk. 
He had ignored them and the subtleties of life as well. He 
could ignore the latter no longer. His marriage four days 
before had plunged him into a growing cloud of doubts 
and fears. 

He had married a child—the one member of her sex who 
had reason to be grateful to him. Until the day before their 
marriage she had seemed grateful. She had been dutiful, 
friendly, affectionate even. Since then Of course she 
had had a frightful experience with those Boxers; nervous 
shock might account for her desire to remain alone in her 
room for a time. But four days had passed. And why 
did she suggest a rat in a trap if he so much as opened her 
door? He had a sudden desire for an outside opinion of 
his marriage. The best, perhaps the only friend he had on 
earth was this Irish noncom standing before him. 

“Then you approve of my marriage, eh, Tim? It 
doesn’t—surprise you?’’ 

(Continued on Page 89) 








Y YOUNG nephew, 
| \) | George Coventry, has 
caused me many an 
anxious moment. The fact 
that he himself, no matter 
how grave the outlook, never 
seems to share my anxiety 
serves in no way to minimize 
it. He is wont to 
sail gayly and se- 
renely ahead up 
to the very edge 
of the rocks, and 
then, by some in- 
spiration or luck, 
shift his helm and 
bring his ship 
about, quivering 
but safe. 

I know of no ~~ 
youth who enjoys 
meddling in the 
affairs of others more than George. He is incessantly 
bringing people together or separating them, luring them 
into matrimony—not with himself, of course—or driving 
them away from it. He fancies himself immensely, I am 
forced to believe, in the réle of deus ex machina. 

A good-looking, clean-looking, innocent-looking boy, 
George is; cheerful, insouciant, casual, with a sense of the 
ludicrous which I, belonging to an older generation, am 
often at a loss to comprehend. He is rich and an orphan 
and a bachelor. I am his guardian. Hence, as Horace— 
or was it Terence?—says, these tears. y 

The episode which I am about to relate occurred during 
the summer—the summer that my stepsister, Mary 
McKnight, took a house for herself and her daughter, 
Annabel, at Fool Harbor. My stepsister is a voluminous 
woman with the intellect of a moron. I say this at once 
and shamelessly, but I shall have occasion later to refer 
again to the magnitude of her body and the parvitude of 
her brain. Annabel, however, is radiantly different. She 
is slim and blond and calm, and her mentality seems to. be 
superior to that enjoyed by most women who have beauty. 
For Annabel is very beautiful in a decent, decorous way. 
Her beauty, I suppose, was in a great measure responsible 
for what came to pass that summer. 

Primarily it was George’s fault, for George had intro- 
duced the splendid Robert Gregory to Annabel, a thing 
that he might not have done had he been able to foresee the 
consequences. That George knew Gregory was in no way 
surprising, for George knew a great many people, and 
people, too, of all classes of society—pugilists, bookmakers, 
ex-bartenders, professors, actors, rich 
men, poor men, beggarmen and thieves. 

“That actor fellow, Gregory,’’ George 
had said to Annabel. ‘Like me to bring 
him around some day? He seems all 
right except that his nails are too pink. 
However, I don’t suppose women object 
to that as much as men. How aboutit?” 

“Robert Gregory!’’ Annabel ex- 
claimed, with as much of a flutter in her 
voice as I have ever heard in it. ‘‘ Robert 
Gregory!” 

“Dear me, yes!’’ George assured her 
with a wink in my direction. ‘Gregory 
the Magnificent. Young girls ery for him.” 

“How do you happen to know him?” 

“Oh,” said George carelessly, ‘he’s not 
so hard to know. In fact, he’s quite eager 
to associate with what he calls smart 
people. He’s even gone so far as to in- 
vent ancestors for himself, and I’ve heard 
him say that he wished more well-born 
people would take up the stage as a 
career.” 

“Well,” observed Annabel, “you must 
admit that he’s one of the few American 
actors that can play the part of a gentle- 
man.” 

“That’s just what I do admit,’ agreed 
George promptly. “He plays the part 
of a gentleman very well. He’s always 
playing it.” 

“Bring him in to tea,’ said Annabel, 
“and let me know in advance.” 

So that was the beginning of it; and, as you see, it was 
really George’s fault. 

Gregory came to tea in a top hat and a cutaway, with a 
white slip edging the opening of his waistcoat and a 
gardenia in his lapel. He had an imposing chest which he 
expanded gorgeously; he was almost six feet tall; his hair 
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*“He’s a Genius, I Tell You,’”? She Reiterated. ‘“‘He Leads People; He Doesn't Follow Them”’ 


was curly and shiny and gray at the temples; and he had 
a cleft in his chin. In short, he was well-nigh irresistible. 

If he had come but once I don’t think that any of us 
would have worried; but he came often during that winter 
and spring. Annabel liked him—she said so frankly; and 
Mary, my stepsister, fairly worshiped him. He had the 
women at his patent-leather feet. 

It was not surprising then that he was invited to visit 
them at Fool Harbor that next summer. It was not sur- 
prising; but it was distressing to both George and myself, 
for I need not explain that we had soon found his charms 
rather cloying—a little too sugared for the male palate. 

“Ointment on his hair and cologne all over him,” 
George pointed out. 

“He has his initials on everything that he owns,’ 
I added. 

“You're correcter than you think, Uncle Foster. He 
has R. G. neatly embroidered even on his underwear. I 
know, for I was once in his dressing room.” 

“That is contemptible,” I said severely. ‘‘He shouldn’t 
be allowed in a respectable house.” 

But he was. He went to visit 
Mary and Annabel at Fool Har- 
bor, and George and I went too. 









I 

OOL HARBOR is on the 

coast of Maine not far from 
the New Hampshire line. It pos- 
sesses all the neces- 
sary equipment of 
an American sum- 
mer resort—a coun- 
try club with tennis 
courts and golf 
links; a reading 
room with private 
lockers and plenty 
of fruit and cracked 
ice; a large, ugly 
hotel; a wayside inn 
that caters to tour- 
ists; a few soiled 
boarding houses; a 
quantity of cottages 
for rent—and usually all 
rented; a post office; a town 
hall; a store or two, ably 
managed by the descendants 
of the pirates and buccaneers 
of the Maine coast; a bath- 
ing beach and an adequate 
supply of indefatigable, in- 
dustrious young girls. 

My stepsister chose Fool 
Harbor to economize. She 
never chose it again for 
that reason. And yet itis a 
harmless, innocent- 
appearing village, with none 
of the deliberate magnifi- 
cence of Newport. . It is 
frequented mainly by nice, 
well-mannered people— 
many of them educated— 
who are neither ashamed if 
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they are poor nor 
vainglorious if 
they are rich. 

When George. 
and I arrived at 
Mary’s cottage 
we found Robert 
Gregory already 
in comfortable, 
complacent pos- 
session. His per- 
sonality —that 
famous personal- 
ity about which 
women of all ages 
became almost 
frenzied — domi- 
nated the place. 
You felt immedi- 
ately that he was 
the center around 
which allactivity, 
either mental or physical, revolved. The afternoon’ssport, 
the topic of conversation, the hour for luncheon, all were 
determined by him; and even Annabel, I was amazed to 
note, seemed pliable and passive to his influence. Mary 
fluttered about him like an elderly excited dove. 

“T am indeed delighted, Mr. Langley,” he greeted me 
in his resonant, unctuous voice. ‘And George, too—how 
fares it with our George?” 

“T’m all right,” answered my nephew briefly, resenting, 
I could see, the patronage conveyed in ‘“‘our George.” 

“Annabel and I are whacking the elusive golf ball 
about this afternoon,’’ Gregory resumed. ‘“‘Why don’t 
you two have around? It’s an admirable little course— 
admirable.” 

“Don’t worry about us,’”’ I said. ‘‘We’ll find trouble of 
some sort.” 

“The devil finds work for idle hands to do,’’ observed 
Gregory with his rich, deep laugh. The man was always 
quoting, I found, and generally inaccurately. 

“T am motoring,’’ announced Mary, who doubtless 
thought it was her turn to say something. ‘Anybody is 
welcome to come with me—or not, just as they please. 
This is Liberty Hall, you know. There, that’s a bromide, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt is,” said Annabel decisively. 

“Dear lady,’’ Gregory interposed, “‘what is true is sel- 
dom new. The great truths have all been said, and it 
remains, even for the most brilliant of us, only to embroider 
them as gracefully as we may—to add the thread of gold 
here and the hint of silver there. But the pattern remains 
the same through the ages—the eternal, immutable pat- 
tern that is truth.” i ; 

George, at this magniloquence, left the room abruptly, 
remarking that he would unpack. 

“Tt is nearly time for the morning bath,” said Gregory, 
consulting his magnificent initialed watch. ‘‘We bathe 
promptly at noon.” 

“Must we?” I ventured. 

“Oh, positively!’”’ said Gregory. “I never miss my 
bath. If I did I should have no appetite for lunch; and if 
I ate no lunch I should faint away on the links. Yes, 
indeed, we all bathe promptly at noon.” Ont sl 

“Yes, indeed,’”’ said Mary, and I thought it wise to say. 
nothing further. I inferred that if Gregory bathed at noon 
the whole household was expected to do likewise. 

On the way to the beach I had an opportunity to up- 
braid George severely for having stood sponsor for aman 
such as Robert Gregory. aes 

“What do you know about him?’”’ I demanded. “He’sa 
matinée idol—granted. But what else do you know? You 
were mad, I think, to have introduced him to Annabel and 
your Aunt Mary. You know what women are—at least, 
if you don’t, it’s time you began to learn. Women are 
completely incapable of judging a man. In fact, it is 
probable that certain traits which we should consider con- 
temptible in a man would be considered by them as added 
attractions. The affected poseur, for example; the effem- 
inate, chinless, spineless ballroom expert; the misunder- 
stood criminal. Who is it that sends the roses to the cells 
of murderers? Women, I tell you! Question any biga- 
mist’s wife, and she’ll say that her resentment is not 
against the bigamist but against his other wives. A 
woman admires the man who dupes her, and especially 
the man who dupes other women.” 

“Heavens, Uncle Foster,’ exclaimed George, ‘what 
have you been doing all your life to know so much?” 
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{J have kept my eyes open,’’ I said severely. “Now 
take Annabel. It is apparent that she is greatly attracted 
by this Gregory. person, whereas you and IJ are repelled by 
him. At best, he is a bounder; at worst, he may be—well, 
almost anything. In any case he is not the kind of person 
I should like to see Annabel marry.” 

“The Lord forbid!’’ said George. 
think it’s gone that far, do you?” 

“T don’t know, but I’m afraid. And I’m extremely fond 
of Annabel.” 

George nodded. “Of course,” he said. ‘‘I’ll think 
about it overnight—get the old brain working again.”’ 

“Do that,” I said, ‘“‘and for once I shall be glad to see 
you meddle in an affair which I suppose is, after all, not 
exactly your business.” 

“T’ll make it my business,” 
cheerily. 


“You don’t really 


observed my nephew 
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HAVE no doubt that George racked his brain assidu- 

ously in an endeavor to hit upon a plan to thwart the 
illustrious Robert Gregory; but for two days at least there 
sprang no flower even from George’s brain—a brain which 
Thad always found fertile enough—and Gregory made even 
greater strides in his advance toward Annabel’s favor. 

At dinner, or on any occasion for that matter, he monop- 
olized the conversation with the ease and the perfect 
confidence that mark those accustomed to publicspeaking— 
actors, bishops, congressmen and others. He had a pecul- 
iarly irritating way of annexing anybody else’s remarks to 
his own use, and of contradicting them; or, at the mildest, 
of elaborating them into what became a monologue by 
Robert Gregory. And always he talked of himself.’ I have 
never before heard a man employ the pronoun of the first 
person so frequently in my life. Himself and his art. 

On the first evening of our visit he read aloud extracts 
from Hamlet by William Shakspere, with critical com- 
ments by Robert Gregory. He sat, I remember, in the 
most comfortable chair in the house, and we formed what 
should have been—and in the case of Mary and Annabel 
was—a hushed, adoring audience about him. His dinner 
clothes were, as George observed, elegant—a shirt so 
minutely plaited that it gave the effect of ruffles; a broad 
black stock with an edging of white above it; a single 
cabochon sapphire stud about the diameter of a dime; and 
braid at the seams of his trousers. I have often wondered 
why actors don’t as a rule dress like gentlemen. 


“To be, or not to be: that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them? To die: to sleep: 
No more 4 





Here he paused so long that I hoped that in truth there 
might be no more vouchsafed us. He fixed his lustrous 
large eyes on the*chandelier and, his lips slightly apart, 
shook his head slowly as if in sorrow. Then almost in a 
whisper he repeated, ‘‘‘To die: to sleep: no more.’” 
And presently he added: ‘‘It is too beautiful! Mark the 
simplicity of it, the simple grandeur, the working up to.the 
terrific climax! ‘No more!’ It is everything, and yet itis 
nothing. Ah, dear lady’’—here he turned to Mary—‘‘the 
import of those two simple words is overpowering, tran- 
scendent. : 

“T recollect well the day I was presented to Irving. I 
was a mere lad, a youth just testing my wings for the great 
flight, and he was even then an old man; a wonderful old 
man, a glorious old man,” he added generously. ‘But 
I had the confidence that goes with youth; the confidence 
which, alas, ebbs from me with every year of my career on 
the stage, and I recited to Sir Henry this soliloquy of 
Hamlet. 

“T shall never forget his expression when I had finished. 
Never! It is one of my proudest memories. And the 
words of encouragement that he gave me—he, the gray- 
haired veteran who had run his race, and I, the stripling 
toeing the mark! He said, I remember—and you will 
pardon my seeming lack of modesty in quoting it, for I do 
so only to exemplify the amazing penetration of the mag- 
nificent old man—he said, with a fatherly hand on my 
shoulder, ‘Young man, yours is the most astounding inter- 
pretation of Hamlet I have ever heard.’ Then he smiled 
and turned away without another word; but it was ap- 
parent that he was greatly moved.” 

I confess that I myself was greatly moved at this am- 
biguous tribute, and George was restraining his facial 
muscles with difficulty. But, as George put it, Mary and 
Annabel ate it alive. That Mary should have evinced such 
naiveté.did not surprise me, for my stepsister had never 
been endowed with a trace of humor; but Annabel—that 
was a different matter. 

“When a woman’s in love,’’ George explained later from 
the depths of his infinite wisdom—‘“‘when a woman’s in 
love she’ll fall for anything; and Annabel’s in love with 
that ham actor or I miss my guess.” 

That she was in love with Gregory, or in a fair way to 
so being, she proved to me even more conclusively when 
I first had an opportunity of talking to her privately. 
Annabel was—and heaven knows is—habitually a serene, 
cheerful and frank young woman, not given to hysteria or 
even to overmuch introspection. She was accustomed to 
accept life as it was dealt out to her, rejoic- 
ing in the good days and making the best of 
the bad ones. I have seldom seen her cry 
and less seldom seen her lose her temper. 













Gregory Sat Down Very Slowly, Staring at Amelia With Wide, Bewildered Eyes 
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But she came near to doing both when I ventured to remon- 
strate with her in regard to this Robert Gregory person. 

It was on the bathing beach, the second day after our 
arrival; a brilliantly clear day such as Fool Harbor can 
produce so often in August. Somehow or other I had man- 
aged to extricate Annabel from the company of Gregory 
and had led her up the white sand to a secluded spot where 
the beach narrows to nothing and the rocks drop abruptly 
into the sea. In the distance we could observe my step- 
sister bounding up and down in the mild little breakers 
that ambled up leisurely to the shore; and some distance 
out I fancied I discerned the black-rubber skullcap of 
Gregory as he plowed about with a great waving of arms 
and splashing of water. George was passing the time pleas- 
antly and not unprofitably, perhaps, conversing with five— 
I counted them carefully—five young members of the less 
timid sex; but even as I looked he unchivalrously aban- 
doned them for an informal game of baseball that was 
being held on the hard damp sand. George likes pretty 
girls, but he seems to have other interests as well, and this 
unfortunate lack of concentration leads me to believe he 
will never marry. At his age neither baseball nor wild 
horses would have dragged me away from those five silk- 
clad daughters of Nereus. 

Satisfied that I was secure, then, from immediate inter- 
ruption, I seated myself beside Annabel. 

“‘Well?”’ she inquired, clasping her white arms about 
her black-silk knees. “‘I infer you are about to tell me that 
you disapprove of Bob Gregory.” 

Annabel is intuitive and abrupt. Taken by surprise, 
I fiddled about with my toes in the sand and sought for 
adequate words. 

““What have you against him?” she inquired. 

“Nothing definite,” said I. ‘But what do you know 
about him? Is he a gentleman?” 

“Tsn’t he?”’? She was assuming the offensive. 

“T don’t like his clothes,’’ I said firmly. 

She turned to survey me long and leisurely, and I was 
immediately conscious that I was wearing a rented bathing 
suit—a gray affair two sizes too large for my rather lean 
figure. She laughed, but did not press her advantage. 

“Unele Foster,” she said, “‘you’re ridiculous. He’s a 
genius, and geniuses can dress any way they please.” 

“‘He’s selfish; he’s an egoist,’’ I observed. 

“He’s a genius, I tell you,’’ she reiterated. “He leads 
people; he doesn’t follow them. All great men are egoists 
or they wouldn’t be great. Napoleon was an egoist—and 
Robespierre, and Cromwell, and Byron 

“Yes,” I interrupted, ‘but I shouldn’t care to have you 
marry Napoleon or Robespierre or Cromwell or Byron. 
That’s one thing about 
geniuses—thelessintimately 
you know them the more 
you can admire them.” 

“The right woman,” she 
replied sagely, “‘can do any- 
thing she wants 
with any man. 
It’s simply a 
question of man- 
agement. You 
know as well asI 
that if you put 
the right man at 
the head of a busi- 
ness he’ll make a 
success of it, 
where the wrong 
man, with equal 
opportunity, 
would land it on 
the rocks. Well, 
if you put the 
right woman at 
the head of aman 
she’ll make a suc- 
cess of the job, 
otherwise not. 
It’s only a ques- 
tion of manage- 
ment, I tell you.” 

“And you’re 
convinced that 
you're the right 
woman to man- 
age Gregory?” 
She hesitated a space, leaned 
over and picked up a stone and 
hurled it deftly into the sea. 

Then she said, ‘‘When I’m con- 
vineed I’ll marry him.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” Isaid, ‘and 
I warn you that if you do you'll 
spend most of your life listening 
to him talk about himself, and 
the rest of it embroidering mono- 
grams on his underwear.” 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Cutting the Canyon Forests 


E HAVE just received the following resolution, 
which we are glad to publish: 


FLAGSTAFF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 
The following resolution is respectfully submitted by the 
Flagstaff Chamber of Commerce: 


Whereas, Agitation has been raised in an attempt to 
prevent the sale of a large tract of timber in the Tusayan 
National Forest, on the basis that the cutting of this tim- 
ber will detract from the scenic beauty of the Grand 
Canyon; and 

Whereas, No timber will be cut close to the highways 
leading to the Park, and, furthermore, since the timber along 
Desert View road is not included in the sale area and only 
mature timber will be removed, allowing the thrifty young 
trees to remain as a basis for a second crop of timber; and 

Whereas, The sale of this timber will mean a direct re- 
turn in receipts to Coconino County of some $80,000.00 in 
addition to other returns resulting from the manufacture 
of at least $4,000,000.00 worth of lumber; 

Therefore, Be it resolved that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Flagstaff go on record as opposing all efforts made 
to prevent the sale of this tract of timber and heartily 
endorsing the sale thereof. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 
By T. A. STAHL, President. 


The forest referred to in this resolution is the first of 
those adjacent to the Grand Canyon to be marked for the 
ax. But the others will follow in the natural course of 
events, including the magnificent woodland on the north 
rim, which Emerson Hough has advocated setting aside in 
perpetuity as the President’s Forest. So strong has been 
the pressure of local interests with eyes on this timber that 
the bill providing for setting aside the President’s Forest 
covers only one-third of the desired area, and even this 
has small chance of passing. 

Apparently eighty thousand dollars looks big at this 
time, but we believe the sum to be an insignificant fraction 
of what the timber lying adjacent to the Grand Canyon 
is worth, standing, to Coconino County. We sympathize 
with the desire of our Western States properly to develop 
their resources for the benefit of their residents, but any- 
thing affecting the Grand Canyon is bigger than Flagstaff, 
bigger than Coconino County and bigger than Arizona. 
It is a national, not a local matter. 

One of the great charms of the Grand Canyon is its 
setting of beautiful green forests interspersed with lovely 


little open parks. To put the ax to these trees at this time, 
when the real possibilities of the Grand Canyon as a great 
national playground are just beginning to be realized, is, 
in our opinion and with due respect to the Flagstaff 
Chamber of Commerce, the height of shortsighted folly. 


Open Season for Americans 


UROPE was never more eager than now for the Amer- 
E ican tourist trade, but her people are making a very 
foolish bid for our business. Hotel men, restaurant mana- 
gers, government officials, taxicab drivers, retail shop- 
keepers and indeed almost every purveyor with whom the 
traveling American is likely to come into contact has 
grossly overestimated what the traffic will bear; and when 
knowledge of this becomes common it will keep thousands 
of vacation tourists on their own side of the Atlantic until 
present conditions undergo a decided change for the better. 

Complaints of extortionate charges, minor graft and 
barefaced impudence are well-nigh universal among re- 
turning tourists. They are not confined to professional 
penny pinchers or to frugal students of art and music 
and school-teachers of modest means. Those who speak 
with most bitterness of the way in which Americans are 
treated in Europe are well-to-do men of affairs, travelers 
for business or pleasure, who spend their money freely 
when at work and lavishly when at play, but who never- 
theless resent being trimmed and gouged and stung at 
every turn. 

From one end of his journey to the other the tourist who 
goes to Continental Europe under present conditions is in 
the clutches of a money-extracting machine that works 
with merciless efficiency. He must disgorge passport or 
visa fees not only at home but in every country he visits. 
Often these charges are only ten dollars, but Germany has 
lately been talking of raising visa fees for Americans to one 
hundred dollars. The tourist’s steamship tickets will cost 
him rather more than double what he would have paid 
before the war, though as a rule the service is not so good 
as it was in 1914 and the tips range higher. Railway travel 
on the Continent is everywhere costly, usually uncom- 
fortable and often insanitary. There are a few trains de 
luxe that are clean, fast and comfortable; but such trans- 
portation is the exception and not the rule. 

Outside of Italy hotel rates are likely to be found high 
and going higher. A self-respecting Parisian would sleep 
on a park bench rather than pay the prices that are charged 
at some of the big hotels on the boulevards that are fre- 
quented by Americans. Short-change workers, baggage 
thieves and sellers of fake antiques abound, and they have 
acquired a skill and technic that are marvelous. Art ob- 
jects of every sort that our people are likely to buy are 
counterfeited and multiplied to meet the demands of 
American tourist trade. 

At every frontier the American traveler is likely to be 
subjected to inconvenience, to personal indignity or to 
both. In many parts of Europe Americans are treated 
with open contempt and must put up with insolence that 
they are powerless to resent. 

Europe has no scenery, no architecture, no examples of 
art or craft that can wholly counterbalance or atone for 
the unnecessary vexations by which the American tourist 
is beset. 

Experienced travelers who speak the language of the 
countries they visit, who know the ropes and who patron- 
ize the smaller hotels and restaurants, will avoid many of 
these inconveniences; but even they will not travel under 
prewar conditions. 

Nothing will improve conditions in Europe more quickly 
than cutting off for a time the summer stream of American 
gold that every year floods her capitals. 


“Our Colonies in America’’ 


HERE are occasional newspaper references to the 
widespread Teutonic societies—said to trace back to 
the gifted Herr Stinnes—one of whose functions is the 
systematic gathering of American trade information for 
transmission to Germany. Greek, Balkan, Japanese and 
Middle European propaganda have long since been 
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recognized as permanent institutions. The more signifi- 
cant fact that we have not yet come to realize is the atti- 
tude of some of the governments of Continental Europe 
toward their nationals in this country. We may regard 
them as tolerated racial groups that we shall one day 
assimilate if they do not, in the meantime, reverse the 
process and assimilate us; but Old World nations think of 
them in different terms. 

With rare skill and foresight Europe, as far as circum- 
stances will permit, ships overseas her least desirable 
citizens. Once on American soil they become the objects 
of a systematic campaign to make them useful to the home 
country. She profits by the savings they send across the 
water. She encourages their frequent return in order that 
they may be freshly imbued with a sense of their old 
nationality and that they may be impressed with the duty 
of loyalty to the land of their birth. 

Obviously we have nothing to fear from the activity of 
alien blocs in the immediate future; but if this policy 
is pursued for twenty or thirty years, a mere day as the 
lives of nations are reckoned, it will inevitably bear fruit 
that the American palate will find about as agreeable as 
an unripe persimmon. 

Racial blocs acting in concert for the furtherance of their 
local interests can make trouble enough. They may con- 
stitute a far graver menace if they labor in the service of 
overseas masters. We have tasted similar medicine before 
now, and we have not found it to our liking. 


Useless Inventions 


HE annual output of all the gold, silver and diamond 

mines in the world does not equal in value the yearly 
profits derived from American inventions. This is one 
reason why the subject of patents holds a decided fascina- 
tion for the average person. Almost everyone is familiar 
with the life stories of Edison, Bell, and other great Amer- 
ican inventors whose experimental work has made them 
world-famous. A lot of folks know that the inventor of a 
rubber button for garter fasteners earned more than a 
million dollars. The originator of a new insulating material 
also received more than a million dollars for the exclusive 
right to handle this material in only one country. Another 
man designed a new style of suspender and netted half a 
million dollars in profits. The designer of a new style of 
shoe laces received more than two million dollars as a 
reward for his ingenuity, while a college professor received 
several hundred thousand dollars for his improvements in 
telephone apparatus. Large fortunes were obtained by the 
inventors of a collar button that turns down at the back, 
a steel pen for shading drawings, a new method for boil- 
ing sugar, and hundreds of other new ideas and useful 
devices. : 

But alongside this satisfactory picture is another phase 
of the subject with which the public should be familiar. 
This less favorable side of the question is aptly described 
by the saying, “The patent office is the graveyard of 
buried hopes.” Though millions of dollars have been 
earned by inventors and by investors in patents, huge sums 
are lost each year by people who have pinned their faith 
to impractical dreams or false beliefs. The chief cause of 
the failure of so many patents is the lack of careful consid- 
eration most inventors give to the commercial element, 
which is the essential factor in the promotion of a new 
idea. 

Everyone should remember that the patent office is 
compelled to issue a patent to an inventor for any really 
novel device that is not inoperative on its face. Therefore, 
the patent-office seal of approval of any idea is in no 
sense a criterion of commercial value. As a general rule, 
the more fantastic the device the easier it is to secure 
a patent on it. The field for improvement in practical 


profitable lines of endeavor, where the methods and ma-. 


chines used are widely known and well tried, is much more 
restricted than in comparatively new and more or less 
theoretical fields of enterprise. Too much importance is 
usually attached to a set of patent papers. Perhaps in no 
other line of activity is it so easy to use the unfair pres- 
entation of the truth for purposes of fraud as in the ex- 
ploitation of a perfectly valid but wholly useless patent. 
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O THOSE 
T cognizant 

of French 
for strong Amer- 
ican forces in the 
armies of occupa- 
tion to insure en- 
foreement of the 
peace terms, there 
is a certain grim 
humor in the 1922 
attitude of French 
officials and press toward the perfectly 
just bill for the upkeep of the American 
Army of Occupation which Washington 
presented to the Allied finance minis- 
ters when they met to divide the Ger- 
man payments. 

Everybody is familiar with what 
happened. France and Great Britain 
had already reimbursed themselves 
for their own armies of occupation, 
but they ignored at the time the 
American claim, and proceeded to allo- 
cate the balance of the German pay- 
ments to themselves as reparations. 

This attitude on the part of our late Allies proved a 
shock to the majority of Americans. They were sur- 
prised when the Paris press and prominent spokesmen 
among the French demanded to know what the American 
Army was doing on the Rhine anyhow, and when they 
told us we ought to collect payment for ourselves, in- 
asmuch as the United States did not join in the peace 
treaty. Some of the spokesmen who had been most in- 
sistent on the retention of large American forces in Europe 
to back France up in all peace settlements were now the 
noisiest in their queries as to why the United States kept 
troops in Germany at all. 

To stay-at-home Americans, the French viewpoint doubt- 
less remains a matter of wonder, and it is hard for them to 
comprehend how so sane a people could entertain such ex- 
pectations of us. That they should try to utilize our forces 
for their own armies was comprehensible, but that they 
should look to us now to make them an outright gift of the 
huge loans they contracted, and should also have asked 
for the use of our soldiers to work as laborers in restoring 
the devastated regions—to the average American mind, 
demands like those are inexplicable. 


Opposing Viewpoints 


OWEVER, our views on the war and our reluctance to 

enter it are doubtless just as puzzling to the French. 
It is all a matter of what a people has been taught. One 
thinks according to the information in his possession; and 
so national opinion is molded by propaganda. All national 
differences go back to propaganda, either printed or by 
word of mouth. 

Each side in the struggle clamored that they fought for 
justice and human liberty, and consequently neither of 
them could regard a neutral’s aloofness as being based on 
anything but cowardice. Now, the United States as a 
whole did not regard the war from that standpoint in 1914— 


- 15-16; and when we finally went in our soldiers went over- 
seas with the feeling that they were going tosomebody’s 


rescue. That the United States was in danger from Ger- 
many, not one American in a thousand actually believed. 
On the other hand, the French were persuaded we ought 


- to have been in the war long ago, that we were late, that 


for three years they had been fighting our battles. They 
felt the same way toward the British in 14 and 715 when 


_ the British military strength was slow in making itself felt. 


Convinced they had been fighting for us all along, 
what more natural than that the French should look to us 
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to share their burdens? It would be only right that we 
should, if we admitted the premise that in fighting the 
Germans in 1914-15-16, they were also fighting the bat- 
tles of the United States. Few Americans will admit that, 
however. 

Victory seemed to have the effect on the Allies which 
sudden, unexpected success so often produces in the indi- 
vidual. It completely turned the French head. And in 
the scramble for the spoils of war they forgot how there 
happened to be any. Ensued a diplomatic struggle with 
Great Britain, a struggle involving military operations 
under various guises, and the threat of more. 

Immediately after the armistice Marshal Foch began to 
assume a high tone. All the problems confronting the 
Allies he attacked from a purely French standpoint, whilst 
commanding Allied resources to make his settlements 
effective. 

The armistice went into effect on November eleventh 
and Pershing immediately tackled the job of returning the 
American troops home with all possible speed. It became 
necessary to take up with the Allied commander in chief 
the question of how many American divisions would have 
to be retained in Europe until peace was signed. Pershing 
could see no real need for anything but a small force, a 
sort of nominal representation by the United States. 

Marshal Foch thought differently; under date of No- 
vember twenty-ninth he declared it was impossible to 
diminish the strength of the American effectives in France 
below thirty divisions—about 900,000 men—and if General 
Pershing wished for the departure of the Ninety-second 
Division—a colored division which had been ordered home 
by the War Department—he was at liberty to plan for it, 
provided he could maintain the total number of divisions 
agreed upon by replacing the Ninety-second with a white 
division. 

On December twenty-fourth the Allied commander in 
chief set forth the minimum forces each of the Allies 
should furnish for the Zone of the Armies—in other words, 
armies held to apply the peace terms—and the American 
Army’s quota was fixed at from twenty-two to twenty-five 
divisions of infantry. After the signing of the prelimi- 
naries of peace a total of thirty-two Allied divisions would 
be sufficient, Foch stated in this note, and the Americans 
would furnish six of these. 

In reply Pershing pointed out that “our problem of re- 
patriation of troops and their demobilization was quite 
different from that of France or Great Britain. On account 
of our long line of communications in France and the time 
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consumed by the 
ocean voyage and 
travel in the 
United States, 
even with the 
maximum em- 
ployment of our 
then available 
transportation, at 
least a year must 
elapse before we 
could complete 
our demobiliza- 
tion.” Therefore he proposed that the 
number of American combat divisions 
to be maintained in the Zone of the 
Armies should be reduced on April first 
to fifteen divisions, and on May first 
to ten divisions. 

Several weeks later Foch revised his 
early estimates and came to the con- 
clusion that one hundred Allied divi- 
sions could hold down the broken and 
largely demobilized Germans, and he 
requested the American Army to fur- 
nish fifteen divisions—more than 450,- 
000 men. As the rateat which we could 
return our troops home necessarily left more than that 
number of divisions in France, any promise along this line 
was superfluous. 

“We were, therefore, able to keep our available ships 
filled,” says Pershing in his report, “and by May 19 all 
combat divisions, except 5 still in the Army of Occupation, 
were under orders to proceed to ports of embarkation.” 

It is clear why we kept troops in the Army of Occupa- 
tion at French solicitation, and that their numbers would 
have been greatly reduced had the French not objected. 


The Restored Provinces 


WING to their propinquity to the lost provinces and 
QO the part they had played in their liberation, the Amer- 
ican forces entertained the hope of making formal entry 
into some of the cities they had helped to free from the Ger- 
man armies—Sedan, Metz, andsoon. For sentimental and 
political reasons the French desired to make these entries 
with their own armies. As it would strengthen their 
prestige in the restored territory, and these provinces had 
not long since been French, this desire was only natural 
and everybody was agreeable to the arrangement. The 
American command readily met French wishes in this 
respect, but when the Allied commander in chief displayed 
a purpose to impress the Germans in the same fashion by 
mixing American forces with the French armies of occupa- 
tion, Pershing flatly objected. 

On November twenty-eighth he wrote to Marshal Foch: 
“ After very careful study I feel that it is most advisable 
that during the occupation of German territory there be 
no mixture of units. 

“Many perplexing problems concerning our relations 
with the civil authorities and with the inhabitants of the 
occupied countries are certain to arise. In dealing with 
these problems, the troops of each nation must act in 
accordance with the laws and customs of their own coun- 
try. It is as inadmissible that a French commander should 
act under the laws and customs of America as that an 
American commander should have to carry out instructions 
relative to German citizens, emanating from any source 
not directly responsible to his own Government. 

“My Government holds me responsible for the relations 
of American troops with the German inhabitants, and it 
also holds me responsible for all such relations within the 
American Zone. I must therefore request you to modify 
‘so much of your instructions concerning the occupation of 

(Continued on Page 128) 





Dis world of sin I. craves to leave; 
De angels sing an’ do not grieve; 

I craves to jine ’em, hand to hand, 
An’ neveh leave dat heavenly band. 


HE Wildcat, feeble with leg misery and ailing 
[Pity moaned his plaint to an indifferent world. 

Over in another corner of Captain Jack’s woodshed, 
Demmy, the sawed-off member of the duet whose mu- 
tual friendship had been cemented with a flood of sticky 
molasses, pried the mascot goat’s mouth ajar with a stick 
of kindling wood and propped it open with a clothespin. 

“Reveal yo’self, fool, an’ stay re- 
vealed. Go blattin’ round here f’m 
eatin’ pork’pine bushes! Stan’ still. 
Mebbe dis learns you neveh to relish 
dese thistle bushes.” 

Demmy picked the stickers out of 
Lily’s mouth to an accompaniment 
of song from the Wildcat, prone on 
his pallet in the corner of the wood- 
shed. 


Heah TI is, Lawd, wid my breas’ plate on ; 
Sweep me up on high. 

Waitin’, Lawd, wid my breas’ plate on; 
Honin’ fo’ my home on high. 


“You gits on high afteh de front 
seats is filled. Wilecat, how come 
you is so soggy-minded? Lawd don’t 
crave no sweepin’s. Lawd sweep you 
up wid a club. Preacher say think 
befo’ you jumps. ’Member dat nex’ 
time when you starts flyin’ an’ fin- 
ishes muscle-bound.”’ 

“Gwine to be no nex’ time. Neveh 
gwine leap no mo’.” 

“Serve you right did yo’ neck git 
busted ’stead of only strainin’ yo’ 
legs. Heah you ’dulges yo’self in a 
night prowl an’ gits chased. Den 
whut happens? You climbs a fence— 


sudden. Thinks you knowed de lay 
of de lan’. Thinks you knows yo’ 
own alley. All I sez, serves you 
right.” 


“Demmy, how I know dem neigh- 
bors was diggin’ dat deep pit fo’ dat 
*cinerator thing? Las’ hund’d yeahs 
dey hauls garbage. How come dis 
*cinerator pit rage so sudden? How 
come dat pit right whah I aimed to 
land? Naw,suh! Ol’ Lady Luck los’ 
my name, else she wait wid a helpin’ 
han’ when I fell. Devil yell, ‘Pick 
yo’ podneh!’ an’ Ol’ Man Trouble 
pick me.”’ 

“Serve you right. How come you 
night prowl anyhow? Some woman 
some place, seems like to me.” 

“Demmy, you wrongs me. Ain’t 
no woman. Whut fo’ I go prowlin’ 
afteh some woman? Got me single 
troubles enough now widout hitchin’ 
on any double extry.”’ 

“Dat’s whut dey all say. I speck 
to see you hog-tied in madrimony 
any day now since de word went 
round you had money.” 

“Ain’t got money. ’Vested it wid 
dat back-pay man whut is gittin’ us 
army boys de boonus.”’ 

“You says. I strains to b’lieve 
you. Naw, suh, Wilecat. You issho’ 
backslid on de sin road. All I knows 
is, once you an’ dis goat was upright. 
Den you gits de night prowls, loses yo’ money, like to busts 
yo’ legs gittin’ loose f’m whut chased you, an’ de goat 
takes to nibblin’ thistles an’ pork’pine vines. Yo’ misery 
is richly deserved. Richly deserved an’ not half plenty. 
Heah I stays by de house close, like de town marshal 
knowed my name, an’ all I gits is a added burden to bend 
my back. You ain’t done nothin’ ’cept lay down. How 
dem legs? Ain’t you able to wrassle dat jag of fancy 
washin’ de cap’n’s wife is sendin’ to de French laundry?” 

“Speck I kin, Demmy. See kin I.” 

Groaning plenty with every move, the Wildcat tried his 
legs and found them better than he wanted them to be. 
When work crowded down heavy a good pair of sprained 
legs were pretty handy to have. They had served as a 
shield between him and hard work for four days, and now 
it appeared that the time had come when Demmy would 
be relieved of some of the heavy running round. 
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ILLUSTRATED BEY, Jee ee GIOLULL ED 
“Whuf! Dat right leg feels kinda gentle. Lef’ one is 


able to stan’ up. Whah dem clo’es?”’ 

“Time you was askin’ whah de work is. You been askin’ 
whah it ain’t long enough. I gits de clo’es an’ fetches ’em 
heah. You lugs’em todelaun’ry. Rise up an’ walk.” 





The Veiled Stranger Plowed Halfway Into the Mass 
of Perspiring Dancers to Meet the Enraged Magnezia 


With this parting admonition the sawed-off Demmy left 
the woodshed and meandered up the path toward Captain 
Jack’s house, where on the back veranda rested a bundle of 
feminine wearing apparel whose fabric had seemed too 
delicate to be intrusted to the rough-and-ready attentions 
of Captain Jack’s Amazon laundress. 

The Wildcat stepped gentle as if time had suddenly 
booned him with a premium of bone spavin. He hobbled 
to the corner of the woodshed where the mascot goat was 
trying her teeth on an old rubber boot. 

“Lay off dat boot! How come you git yo’ face full of 
thistle bristles? Ain’t you learned whut is delicate an’ 
whut ain’t? Stan’ roun’ heah!’’ 

With a length of clothesline in his hand, the Wildcat 
relayed the abusive and critical language which Demmy 
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had showered down on him during the last four days, 
“‘Goat—one mo’ step on de sin road an’ you gits de 
hot end of dis rope. Stan’ still!’ 

Lily stood still. About her neck the Wildcat looped 
the thin rope. He fixed it in position with a series of 
loose knots, and presently the mascot was meshed in 

a complicated net of harness from which trailed a jerk 
line and a pair of free ends. 

“Back up!” Lily was boosted to position fronting a 
broken-down baby carriage that stood against the wall of 
the woodshed. ‘‘Goat, halt! Quit eatin’ dat rope befo’ I 
hangs you wid it!” A few more 
clumsy knots and Lily was hitched. 

“Dah you is!’ Dah you stays—in 
de harness! Ponder on gee-haw an’ 
ponder which is which. F’m now on 
whilst mah legs is ailin’ all de heavy 
haulin’ is done by a four-leg varmint 
whut ain’t got betteh sense dan to 
eat briers. Serves you right.” 

Demmy appeared in the doorway 
with the bag of laundry. 

“How come de hitched-up goat? 
Dis washin’ weighs light.” 

“Goat does de haulin’. Starts dat 
mascot wid light washin’ an’ finish 
wid pig iron befo’ Ise through. Learn 
dat goat. Whah de cap’n say take 
dem raiment? Which French 
laun’ry?” 

“Speckle-face woman by de tan- 
yard. Same as las’ time when you 
was laid up wid chills an’ de cook 
took it. Woman name Magnezia 
Bunny. Ain’t neveh seed her. Cook 
say she light built an’ spin’lin’.” 

Demmy dropped the bundle of 
clothes in the baby carriage. 

“Git goin’, an’ come back soon. 
De kindlin’ hatchet needs trainin’. 
Ise busy wid de coal bin f’m now 
till suppeh. On yo’ way!”’ 

The mantle of command whieh the 
Wildcat had worn at Captain Jack’s 
home seemed suddenly to have been 
transferred to Demmy’s narrow 
shoulders, but in his solid friendship 
for his diminutive companion the 
Wildcat found nothing of resentment 
at Demmy’s assumption of author- 
ity. On the contrary, he seemed to 
relish the new business of being bossed 
around. 

“Tse gwine, Demmy. Don’t be so 
temp’rary wid me an’ Lily. Us ‘is 
ailin’.”’ ‘ 

“You be ailin’ worse ’less you gits 
in de high. Git goin’ an’ git comin’ 
back. Don’t delay wid dat spindlin’ 
Magnezia woman whut runs de fancy 
laun’ry. Neveh seed her, but de cook 
says she been hitched twice an’ aims 
to repeat.” 

‘‘Aim lots, does she crave. Ise aim 
proof. Lots has aimed, but none is 
pulled de triggeh.”” The Wildcat 
growled his marching orders at the 
mascot. “Git goin’, Lily! Hit de 
collar!” 

“Neveh mind how aim proof you 
is.’ Demmy called a parting word 
of advice. ‘‘When de you-an’-me 
talk begins you grunt. Grunt an’ 
come back single ’stead of double wid 
trouble. Don’t say no social words 
to no yallah widdahs whut has French laun’ry blood in 
’em. See you at suppeh time.” ' 

The Wildcat and Lily, convoying their cargo of laundry, 
limped their slow way down the length of the alley. Where 
the alley met the wide street they swung to the left. About 
here, without knowing it, they parted company with 
Lady Luck. 

reg 

IX feet high, young, skinny and cinnamon-faced, Mag- 
nezia Bunny had chased one forgotten husband into the 
sanctuary of a penitentiary, killed a second by the slow 
process of renting him out as a field hand, and was just now 
engaged in looking for a third victim. The French laundry 
brought in a living without much work. When her business 
associates in Memphis were clearing two dollars a day 
Magnezia paraded her technical superiority and killed 
(Continued on Page 26) ! 
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Slip this in your outing pack! 


Time to eat and Campbell’s Beans are mighty 
good when you’re tired and hungry! Just get 
a whiff of these tempting, savory beans and 
their tomato sauce. Your appetite will go for 
them like a trout for the fly. They’re easily 
carried, already cooked and the best kind of 
good, solid, substantial food. 



































Serve cold 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


Serve hot 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

competition. She left the parade in possession of a reputa- 
tion for being the best laundress on fine work for miles 
around. ‘Exclusive,’ that was her motto. Folks had to 
be somebody before they attracted her professional atten- 
tion. Being somebody in her mind meant a commercial 
rating first of all, no matter what the social register might 
have to say. 

“Folks thinks if things cost twice as much dey’s twice as 
fine. I learn dat when I seed my fust man relish a nickel 
cigar whut de saloon man put in de ten-cent box. Ise 
learned lots since den, but it stays de truth. Folks pays 
big money to be fooled. I fools’em. Cost mo’ to have me 
wash an’ iron a pair of silk stockin’s dan whut de stockin’s 
deyselves used to cost. S’clusive—dat’s me.” 

Toward this exclusive establishment, riding herd on the 
hitched-up mascot goat and leaning lightly on the handle 
of the baby carriage, limped the Wildcat. 

*G’long, Lily, gittin’ late. Don’t crave to miss no 
rations, an’ dese legs ain’t ’quipped wid much speed dis 
aftehnoon. Git ‘long dah!” 

“‘Bla-a-a!’’ Lily receipted for the message, and then, her 
mouth still sore from an overindulgence in nettles, she held 
her lower jaw at a cross between ah and parade rest. 

The Wildcat asked his way. ‘‘ Whah at de Bunny woman 
live? I means de washlady woman.” 

“‘Nex’ do’ de grocery at de co’neh. De yaller-do’ house.” 

“Lily, git in dat collah! Step wide!’’ 

In front of the yellow-door house the parade halted long 
enough for the Wildcat to restrain Lily with a few turns of 
rope around one of the pickets of the fence. This accom- 
plished, he mounted the narrow porch and rapped loudly 
on the panels of the yellow door. On the instant the lifted 
edge of an upstairs lace curtain fell to place and the Wild- 
cat heard a patter of slippers on a stairway. Then his ears 
were seduced with two gentle syllables cooed in the sun- 
down tone of a turtle dove. 

“Enter.” 

Sia hebayee’ 

Again the soft voice from within the house, “Please 
come in.” 

““Who—me?” 

A boy never could be too careful, responding to these 
trap voices. Maybe nobody had said nothing. Sounded 
some like spirits. Best 
thing to do was to step 
down off the porch where 
Lily and the laundry were 
real and tangible. The 
Wildcat retreated one step 
to the rear, stumbled and 
got a red-hot reaction out 
of his sprained knee. 

“Hot dam! Oh, Lawdy 
an’ vinegar wid de shootin’ 
blaze in mah laig! Oof!” 

The door opened to emit 
a blast of guinea-hen lan- 
guage in which the dove 
accents were completely 
lost. 

“Hush yo’ mouth, nig- 
ger! Hush yo’ yellin’ befo’ 
dis lef’ wing unkinks a 
transfer and knocks you 
f’m heah to whah yo’ face 
is a dimple. Shut up!” 

This was something that 
could be understood. 

““Yassum! ’Scuse de 
ruckus talk. I brung de 
washin’ f’m Cap’n Jack’s 
lady.” 

“Bring it down de side 
path. Front do’ ain’t no 
laun’ry entrance.” 

““Yassum!’’ 

Lily was cast loose from 
her moorings and hazed 
through the narrow gate 
and around the house. At 
the far end of the pathway 
a wide expanse of clothes- 
lines, half of them draped 
with silk and fine linen, 
met the Wildcat’s eye. 
Laces too delicate to be 
warped by clothespins lay 
around in the sunlight, sup- 
ported on a series of white 
wood frames a foot from 
the ground. 

“Tie up dat goat an’ 
fetch dat laun’ry inside!” 

“Yassum!’’ Here was a 
regular industry. Nowash 
lady’s establishment had 
ever been like this. Here 








“‘Wilecat, Honey, I Does. 


was a superior organization, and the boss of it was giving 
orders. The Wildcat tied Lily to a clothes pole and groaned 
a little for effect when he stooped over to lift the ten-pound 
bundle of clothes out of the baby carriage. ‘‘Whuf! Dem 
wounds sho’ is ragin’.”” 

“Bring it in dis do’.” 

“Yassum. Lawdy, but mah wounds pain me!” 

“Whut wounds? White man wound you close to a hen 
house?”’ 

Mis’ Bunny, you flails de mo’tal flesh wid dem words. 
Dese is wah wounds I ’cumulates back in France.” 

“In de back, you say? Long time ago, seems like—dat 
wah.” 

“Dese is long-time wounds. Bay’nits, pistil shots, can- 
non balls, shaprel—one an’ all I met an’ konkered. Lef’ me 
feeble.” 

The veteran modulated his voice to a tremolo to fit his 
recital. Inside the kitchen his eyes fell on half a boiled 
ham, resting at ease on a platter. He resumed his wild 
recital of his A. E. F. ordeal, winding up with a burst of 
criticism directed at the mess sergeant of his outfit. 

“Boy neveh fed us a-tall. Sold de rations an’ drunk 
hisself to de fo’gettin’ point wid de money ev’ey month. 
Ain’t got mo’ dan half caught up wid mah rations in goin’ 
on two yeahs steady eatin’. Seems like mah wounds 
an’ dem wah ’flictions lef’ me wid de perm’nent craves in 
mah stummick. Ise a Wilecat fo’ ham.” 

He looked directly and fixedly at the ham. 

“Set down ’till I gits you a ham san’wich.” 

The day was won. 

“Woman, whet de blade! Omit out de san’wich part. 
Don’t aim to let no bread clutter up mah neck whilst de 
ham lasts. Plain ham. Bread I tolerates when dey ain’t 
nuthin’ else.”’ 

“Ham yo’self whilst I gits de coffee hot.” ; 

Half an hour later the ham had sunk without a trace in 
a dozen cups of coffee. 

“Whuff! Magnezia, spec’ heaven is a ham island in a 
coffee lake, wid you wettin’ a whetstone whilst I swings de 
ham knife. Nobles’ rations I eveh et!” 

““G’long wid yo’ plag’in’ talk. You sez dat!’ 

“Tse a bullet fo’ ham, whinin’ soft an’ bitin’ heavy. Ain’t 
no mo’, is dey? Dat’s whut sez! You sho’ is de ham- 
cookin’ist woman Ise eveh knowed!”’ 
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“Wilecat, go ‘long! You cuts yo’ words to de pattern 
an’ us all wimmin gits de same dress.” 

“‘Ain’t so. Means it. Always thought how gran’ ham 
was, wid a woman whut really knowed ham cookin’.” 

“Wilecat!” 

““Magnezia!”’ 

The Wildcat was slipping and he knew it. He recovered 
and buzzed loudly in the web. 

“Got to be goin’ now befo’ Cap’n Jack lets go de blood- 
houn’s.”’ 

“How much yo’ white folks boon you in wages? Seems 
like you is mighty anxious to git back.” 

“Depen’s. Git none lately. Ain’t spoke money talk 
since Cap’n Jack boon me wid de blue suit an’ de yaller 
shoes. Gran’ shoes.” 

“Wilecat, put on dat raiment an’ tend de party to-night 
at Sis’ ’Liza’s house. Woman wid de husban’ in heaven— 
0’ elsewhah. Gran’ time, with an’ includin’ all de ’Liza 
gin you kin drink. You an’ me. Us goes double.” 

“‘Whah de place?” 

“Fo’ gates f’m de Black Beauty Livery—you know de 
place.” 

“T knows. I comes an’ meets you accidental. Dat’s de 
bes’ way.” 

““Whut makes you so hangin’ back? You ain’t double is 
you, an’ deceivin’?”’ 

“’Clares not. Tol’ you once. No tag on me ’cept de 
Lawd’s breas’plate. Neveh doubled none. Got plenty 
trouble widout doublin’.” © 

“You sho’ you comes—ain’t deceivin’?”’ 

“Ain’t no deceiveh. Got de Lawd’s breas’plate on. 
Sees you dis night. Got to beat de bloodhoun’s now 
gittin’ back.” 

Stoop-shouldered with his cargo of hope and ham, the 
Wildcat staggered to his feet and hobbled to the kitchen 
door. At the door he paused a moment for the final syl- 
lables of a farewell in which were mingled thanks for the 
ham and prayers for the future. The tenor of his gratitude 
inspired a reply from the widow, and in her words again 
sounded the cooing-dove notes which had first greeted him 
through the front door of the house. 

“Aw, honey, hush.” 

Honey hushed, having nothing better to do, and his em- 
barrassed eyes, seeking escape from the widow’s saccharine 
glances, traveled to the 
silk-and-lace mosaic of 
feminine apparel that mot- 
tled the back yard. Fora 
moment thereafter his vi- 
sion failed to register. 
Then he gulped twice and 
batted his eyes. He closed 
his eyes tight, as if to blot 
the scene from his mind. 
Then his lips framed his 
mascot’s name. Three 
times he tried to call to the 
goat, but no sound came 
until a length of nervous 
tongue moistened enough 
of his dry lips to permit 
speech. 

“Lily 

His voice was pitched 
low. Thereafter, as loud as 
he could yell, he fired a 
volley of commands at the 
goat, and in his words was 
battle. 

Lily, nibbling delicately 
on what had been a lace 
collar worth ten times its 
weight in gold, answered 
sweetly, ‘Ba-a-a!’’ 

The startled widow, 
looking over the Wildcat’s 
shoulder, saw a wide new 
channel in the sea of silk 
and linen. The channel 
was three feet wide, and it 
began at the place where 
Lily had chewed her hitch- 
ing rope in two. It mean- 
dered along for fifty feet to 
where the mascot goat re- 
turned the Wildcat’s hail as 
best she could with a stom- 
ach gorged with lace and 
grass and silk. 

“Ba-a-a!”’ 
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Wildcat’s words, and it was 
Magnezia who acted. A 
broom, launched at Lily, 
stripped a ten-foot length 
of clothesline of its cargo. 
The handle of a clothes 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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It is not strange that the Hupmobile this 
year should be shattering all of its pre- 
vious high sales records. 


Buyers today are scrupulously seeking out 


value, particularly among motor cars. 


They are giving outspoken and positive 
preference to products whose worth is 
familiarly known to everyone. 


For nearly 14 years people everywhere 


have been saying good things about 
the Hupmobile. 


: All Sales Records 
Are Being Shattered 


Everywhere it has long been spoken of 
as an unusually good car. It has made a 
brilliant name for economy and reliability 
and long life. 








People who have never owned it, regard 
it almost as highly as those who drive it 
every day. 


Our January sales this year far outstripped 
any previous January. February regis- 
tered another smashing increase. 


March not only surpassed February, but 
registered such vast strides that the rec- 
ord of our largest previous quarter went 
to pieces. 


The quarter’s increase over the same 
period in 1921 was 172 per cent; and 
April showed a still greater proportionate 
gain over the first three months of the year. 


Hupmobile owners, as a rule, are not 
one-time buyers. They come back for 
another Hupmobile. A great proportion 
of our annual production is regularly 
taken by those who know how much it 
means—in savings, in continuous con- 
venience, and in peace of mind—to 
drive a car like the Hupmobile. 


So it was inevitable that in times like 
these, such a reputation and such a 
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Model 32 Instruction Book 


So many Model 32 Hupmobiles 
are in use today, and we have 
had_so many requests for Model 
32 Instruction Books, that a new 
edition has been printed. Owners 
can secure the book from us at 50c 
per copy. Production of the 
Model 82 ceased in 1914—eight 
years ago. 


record should stand out sharp and clear, 
and attract new buyers by the hundreds 
and the thousands. 





Hupmobile Owner- History 
Foretells Owner-Future 





The years of owner-satisfaction back of 
the Hupmobile are founded on the good 
qualities which it is proving every day 
all over the world—real economy, in low 
upkeep and infrequent repairs; clock-like 
reliability; surpassing performance; 
length of life and high re-sale value that 
are decidedly unusual. 


They foretell what the new owner can 
count upon when he buys a Hupmobile. 


Touring Car, $1250; Roadster, $1250; Roadster Coupé, $1485; 
Coupé, $1835; Sedan, $1935. Cord Tires on all models 
Prices F. O. B. Detroit—Revenue Tax Extra 


‘Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
wringer, twisting through its trajectory, reaped a harvest 
of lingerie three feet to the right of the goat. Lily, with 
a look of injured innocence shining virtuously from her 
eyes, asked one question in goat language before she was 
lifted high above her banquet table by her master’s arms. 

“Lily, fo’ less dan money you gits sold to de slaughter- 
house. Dis time you is et yo’self to de edge of yo’ grave. 
Lay dere, varmint, till I axes whah de road to de 
butcher’s!”’ 

The Wildcat slammed the goat down into the baby 
carriage to which the mascot had so lately been hitched. 

“Lay still! Repent an’ ’wait de minnit of sacrifice!” 
He turned to the war-dancing widow. “ Magnezia, all I 
sez fo’ de present is words, an’ dem words is whut de judge 
says when de jury sez ‘Guilty.’ Dis de las’ time Lily 
pesters you wid i 

The double widow, looking at the cringing form in the 
baby carriage, was suddenly reminded of the fact that 
heaven disguises its blessings every so often. 

“Wilecat, shower down mercy!’’ In her mind, superior 
to her rage, flashed a scheme whose success would substi- 
tute the word Marsden for the Bunny part of her name. 
“Dat goat has et de profits of a year’s work, but she didn’t 
know no better. Fo’give de transgressor an’ judge not les’ ye 
be penned up wid hoss thieves. De Lawd gives an’ hauls 
back. Ise only a lone an’ downtrod widdah, a clingin’ vine 
wid nobody laborin’ in de vineyard; but Ise willin’ to 
fo’get an’ fo’give dat li’l’ goat.” 

The nobility of Mis’ Bunny’s words was all gummed up 
with sobs and blind gestures. She groped feebly through 
her tears and encountered the Wildcat’s arm. 

“Magnezia, dry dem tears. Ain’t nuthin’ los’ but 
laun’ry.” 

Sympathy! Quicksand! 

Ten seconds later, far from feeble, Magnezia Bunny had 
embraced the Wildcat in a drowning clinch that felt like a 
session with a cinnamon bear. In his babble of comforting 
words the Wildcat had spoken no verbal options, but a 
moment after his last eloquent and soothing phrases 
had ceased the widow answered him, and her reply was 
an acceptance of various unoffered things, including one 
husband. 

“Wilecat, honey, I does. I takes you, betteh or worser. 
I ’cepts yo’ pleadin’ fo’ mah hand in wedlock. Sho’ do, an’ 
to-night at de party us ’nounces our impendin’ weddin’ 
festivilies.”’ 

Over the widow’s shoulder, his hands hanging hopeless 
and heavy at his side while he breathed with difficulty in 
the bear-trap clasp of his impetuous fiancée, the Wildcat 
gulped convulsively at his sudden fate. He batted his 
eyes. The eye batting slowed down and the lids stayed 
put, a curtain between the fearful present and a future 
compared to which the present was a steam-heated para- 
dise. Whichever way he looked he saw a barbed-wire 
trouble fence too high to be scaled. 

“Honey, you is so cold. How come you so calm an’ 
steady when Ise all flustered wid de beatin’ of my heart? 
You deceives me. I bet you is a ol’ hand wid de flame of 
love; bet you could build a June-love bonfire in de April 
rain. Why is you deceivin’ so?” 

“Ain’t no deceiveh. Tol’ you once. When is dese heah 
weddin’ calamities happen you speaks about?” 

“’Gagement is broadcasted to-night at Sis’ Liza’s party. 
De eleet folks gin’ally holds de weddin’ f’m five to seven 
days afteh dey tells de worl’ "bout de ’gagement. Dis is 
Monday. ’Nounces to-night an’ nex’ Monday us gits de 
preacheh. High noon. Aftehnoon hack drive. Aw, Wile- 
cat, honey! Lawd, how de time do drag!” 

The Wildcat saw a temporary out. 

“Ain’t draggin’ now. Release go dem twinin’ arms an’ 
I gits back an’ ’dorns me wid de blue pants and dem yaller 
shoes so’s folks sees me prancin’ when dis ’gagement bizniss 
is told to-night.” 

The victim sought freedom that he might be alone in his 
misery. He squirmed loose, and a moment later, wheeling 
Lily along at a four-mile pace that indicated a sudden and 
complete cure of the leg feebles, he was on his way to 
Captain Jack’s woodshed, where Demmy awaited him. 
He relied on Demmy. He bore down heavy on Demmy, 
trusting that diminutive genius in this hour of peril. 

“Dat boy is little, but his head part is all whale meat, 
like I tol’ him afteh dat prize fight wid dat Haiti boy. 
Huh! Demmy learn dis Magnezia woman whah to go 
wid dat hitchin’-bizness talk. Boy git me out of dis like in 
dat prize fight whah I starts wid one second an’ winds up 
wid ten. Tells Demmy an’ lays back whilst he ’ranges me 
loose f’m dis home-cravin’ widdah. When dey is six gal- 
lopers in a crap game I gits double-hitched—mebbe. Only 
two dice now, an’ dey is worked to death makin’ a livin’ fo’ 
me, let alone some lazy manager you is doubled with. 
Dis heah Demmy ’ranges me free. Tell Demmy how come. 
Demmy fix it.’ 

He tried to dismiss the subject from his mind and to 
dwell upon the happy single past instead of his doubtful 
double future. 

The mascot goat, sogged down in the cramped interior 
of the baby carriage, knowing full well that her stock was 
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under par for the moment, took advantage of a cobbled 
strip of street to change her bouncing position until her 
front feet lolled over the front rim of the vehicle. There- 
after, sitting pretty, Lily enjoyed the business of being 
transported without personal exertion. She voiced her 
satisfaction in a gentle bleat which served to start another 
cycle of brooding in the Wildcat’s brain. 

“Goat, shut yo’ face! Heah I is, thinkin’ of all dem 
good times us had in de wah, an’ you blats in wid yo’ 
say-so and brings me back to trompled laun’ry an’ dat 
home-cravin’ Magnezia. One mo’ blaa f’m you an’ us goes 
fust to whah dey sells goats fo’ slaughterhouse purposes.” 

Lily was silent thereafter—silent with a fixed purpose 
that indicated her understanding of the Wildcat’s words. 
Until she stretched her legs and trotted around in the 
freedom of the woodshed back of Captain Jack’s house no 
sound cluttered up her face. That she spent the rest of the 
ride gnawing at a rattan spiral ornamenting the starboard 
quarter of the baby carriage may have inspired her silence, 
but this the Wildcat overlooked, attributing her obedience 
to the perfection of her training. 

For once in his life the Wildcat encountered a supper 
hour filled with a subject more important than rations. 
It was six o’clock when the return journey ended, and 
sixty minutes of life and freedom intervened between the 
foot-loose present and the moment when, at Sis’ Eliza’s 
party, his entanglement with the tall and spindlin’ Mag- 
nezia Bunny would be released to the listening local world. 

“Don’t crave nosuppeh. Craves to tell Demmy—craves 
to share my woe. Got mea load of grief too heavy fo’ one 
boy. Mebbe Demmy kin lift de heavy end like he always 
done. Demmy!” No voice answered him. ‘Demmy, 
whah at is you?” 

Demmy, at the moment, was busy in the house. The 
Wildcat guessed the truth, and with a brief order to the 
mascot he walked out of the shed and up the narrow brick 
pathway to the back steps of Captain Jack’s house. Light 
from the kitchen gleamed through the screened door. Half 
afraid that some malignant turn of Lady Luck’s hand 
might whisk his helper from the scene at this critical eley- 
enth hour, the Wildcat lifted his despairing gaze to the 
chair at the kitchen table where the sawed-off Demmy was 
wont to perform his prodigious feats with food. 

Demmy was nowhere to be seen. The chair was empty. 
Except for the fat cook kneeling before the open oven of 
the long range there was no one in the kitchen. 

“Whah Demmy?” The Wildcat’s voice was husky with 
despair. F 

“Settin’ de table. Whah you been? Git in heah an’ git 
to work. Spec’ you let Cap’n Jack eat alone without 
help. You gits mo’ triflin’ eve’y day! Git dem plates in 
de hot oven. Git yo’ white coat befo’ ——” 

“Woman, git plassified! Lissen to whut I a 

The Wildcat was interrupted by the entrance of Demmy. 
He broke off his oration to the cook and in three steps was 
at the side of the diminutive brunet. 

“Demmy, Ise in trouble—bad. Ain’t no worse kind.” 
His whisper rose to a croak. “Ise got ketched—like you 
said. Come out heah wid me whilst I tells you.” 

Demmy sensed the emergency, and the pair retreated 
into the night, followed by the cook’s loud statements of 
what she aimed to do to both of them. 

“Stay calm, woman! Us comes back in no time.” 

“Less you does I scalds you red wid dis bilin’ kittle 
an’ Ceo, 

“Demmy, don’t lissen to dat woman. Don’t neveh 
lissen to no woman. Just like you said, de you-an’-me 
talk begins at de washlady’s, an’ us gits ’gaged to git 
hitched. Party to-night, an’ Magnezia tells de world. 
All come f’m dat goat. Lily et me into dis woe. Preacheh 
puffo’ms his duty nex’ week—den Ise done!” 

Demmy was silent for ten seconds, but his twisting face 
was an index of the intensity of his mental effort. 

“Dis takes speed, Wilecat. Leave me think some mo’!”’ 

Another forty seconds of brain work, with closed eyes. 
Consecutive steps of the tentative solution were ticked 
off on the fingers of Demmy’s left hand. He opened his 
eyes. : 

“Might work. Ain’t sayin’—sho’ risky fo’ me. Seems 
like eve’ything I does is risky. Git out of my way! You 
keep dat cook woman in de kitchen an’ don’t let her git 
neah her own room till after I gits back. Wait de table 
fo’ Cap’n Jack. Meets you in de woodshed at eight o’clock 
wid de news. Keep dat cook in de kitchen—dat’s all.” 

The Wildcat’s imperfect service at Captain Jack’s table 
that night and his various sudden attacks of dish trembles 
served to keep the cook in the kitchen. When the Wildcat 
dropped a platter on which was arranged a squad of can- 
died sweet potatoes the cook’s apprehensive mood gave 
way to one of undiluted abuse. From then on she was too 
busy showering down vitriolic language on the offender’s 
bowed head to think about leaving the kitchen. On the 
part of the victim, he was too far away mentally to be 
affected by anything the cook might say, except that now 
and then at the apex of her eloquent flights he stored away 
a choice phrase for use on the mascot goat when the time 
for real language should be ripe. In his dazed mind the 
Wildcat sought to follow the course and actions of the 
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absent Demmy, striving to picture each succeeding phase 
of the night’s drama until the curtain might fall with the 
crown of victory resting on Demmy’s brow. But each 
time, at the point where Demmy encountered Mis’ Mag- 
nezia Bunny, the picture faded and in its stead was a 
tableau of retreat. The retreater was the Wildcat himself, 
closely pursued by a galloping and skinny brunette in 
whose upraised hand waved a meat ax labeled, “Vitus 
Marsden—Rush.”’ 

At the meat-ax stage he batted his eyes and shook his 
head in a convulsive attempt to clear his brain of the 
vision of disaster. At one of these shaking points he col- 
lided with the framing of the pantry door and spilled the 
candied sweet potatoes. 

“Neveh mind, dey ain’t lost. 
sweeps up dem yams.” 

“You eats dem yams!”’ Hatred and scorn sounded in 
the accented you. ‘Sweeps dem yams up, does you?” 
Bam! The Wildcat dodged a hurled stove lid, only to 
encounter the mop end of a swinging mop. “You eats 
mud! Git dis hot bread to dat table befo’ I loses my tem- 
per an’ kills me a fumblin’ fool!” 

“Tse gwine! Yassum!”’ 

Through the craven’s mind flitted the thought that 
unless the night marked Demmy’s success all the future 
would be one long business of dodging stove lids. The 
thought tamed him. Bitter replies were choked down 
before they were uttered. For the time being, where 
normally he might have exchanged compliments, he was 
lamblike and humble to a degree that threatened to de- 
stroy the masterful control and fireside prestige which he 
had established in the home circle. 

“Tse hustlin’, honey. Gimme dat bread!” 

“Don’t honey me! Git goin’ befo’ I knocks you loose 
f’m yo’ gizzard!” rey" 

“Yassum! I is!”’ 

He was, and while the Wildcat was ambling along three 
jumps ahead of the cook’s slightest wish Demmy was run- 
ning a personal race with Old Man Trouble. 

Before he had left Captain Jack’s house Demmy exe- 
cuted a quick piece of prowling and emerged from the 
room which was normally occupied by the cook, carrying 
under each arm a loose and obstinate bundle of feminine 
raiment. In the sanctuary of the dark woodshed he laid 
down his bundles. Then, startled by a slight noise in the 
far corner of his retreat, he turned to face a pair of phos- 
phorescent green eyes. 

“Whuf!”’ He controlled his feet. ‘‘Lawd, Lily, when I 
gits back I beats you to death fo’ lookin’ like a ghost! How 
come yo’ eyes so green?” 

Lily answered with an apology for her resemblance to a 
ghost; but Demmy, busy with a lantern, was suddenly 
deaf to the goat’s explanations. Just then more serious 
business than listening to a goat filled his mind. In the 
dim light of the lantern he stooped and picked up a bright 
yellow waist adorned with diagonal black stripes. A volu- 
minous checked shirt, gaudy with squares of purple and 
orange, came next, followed by a wide-and-drooping felt 
hat from which exploded a pair of massive red plumes the 
like of which no modest ostrich could have endured. A 
yellow veil netted in the open spaces between a pattern of 
sprawling purple spiders, and finally a wide blue sash. 
Demmy lashed the sash about his waist, looping wide 
folds of the flowing skirt under the sash, and tied it in 
place with a square knot that supported a butterfly finish 
as big as a dishpan. i 

“Sho’ is awkward! Feels like a fish in a net.” 

Without fully realizing it at the moment, but laboring 
under a suspicion which approximated the truth, Demmy 
resembled a fish in a net as closely as anything could that 
did not have fins and gills. About the fish’s form was 
draped a ponderous plush cloak. Then, into the night and 
forward to the battlefield! The sawed-off hero blew out 
the lantern, showered down a parting curse on Lily and 
was on his way. 


I eats dem yams. I 
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SOUND of revelry by seven o’clock at Sis Eliza’s 

house. A trombone acrobat on a dais of soap boxes to 
give him arm room on the long notes, a hyena saxophone, a 
demon drummer boy who had trained over a Hamburger- 
steak chopping block, a foot-patting fiddler who could 
drink his likker in action without missing a note, and in a 
room sixteen by twenty, milling about the flowing punch 
pan, dancing without visible foot movement, and perspir- 
ing freely, forty of the shaded élite of Memphis. 

Head and shoulders above the milling mob, stepping 
fancy from the knees up, Mis’ Magnezia Bunny main- 

ained a strategic position against an inner wall whence 
she could observe the front door and the entrance of all 
comers. A knock at the door, distinct under the Mournin’ 
Blues, and the announcer’s voice, baying high above the 
music: 

“ Mist’ Punic Brawley an’ his manager!”’ 

Mist’ Brawley, followed by his wife, plowed his way 
through the press in the wake of his hostess and halted in 
front of a wide tin dishpan filled with Sis’ Eliza gin. - 

“Whuf yo’self an’ git tromplin’!”’ 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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for Economical Transportation 


Built for Better Salesmen 


"E20 


f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Price subject to change 
without advance notice 


The Commodious Rear Compartment 


Chevrolet Utility Coupé 


Business houses are coming to realize that their salesmen 
should have automotive equipment on a par with the 
reputation of the house. The old idea of buying strictly 
on a price basis is being discarded and selling staff equip- 
ment is now bought with an eye to its own effect on sales. 


CHEVROLET UTILITY COUPE is offered as the 


most efficient automobile for the purpose on the market. 
It is also suitable for professional and business men. 


It has a high-grade, single seat Fisher Body with black 
finish, gray whipcord upholstery, plate glass windows, 
ventilating windshields, and extra wide doors. 


The chassis is the famous New Superior Model Chevrolet, 
strong, powerful, dependable, economical. 


Full modern equipment, including cord tires and legal 
headlight lenses. 


The rear compartment contains more than 14 cu. ft. It 
will hold a 36-inch steamer trunk and still have ample 
space for merchandise, advertising matter, etc. : 


We urge every salesman, purchasing agent, sales manager 
and professional man to call at any Chevrolet showroom 
and inspect this car, or phone dealer for a demonstration. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


World’s largest manufacturer 
of Standard, Fully Equipped 
Automobiles 


5000 Dealers and Service Sta- Applications will be considered 
tions throughout the world from high-grade dealers in ter- 


ritory not adequately covered 
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HE catastrophe was 
([‘wnony untoreseen Some 

three weeks before his 
scheduled departure for the 
national convention Maj. 
Mortimer G. Lane left River 
City, and with his daughter 
Lucy at his side, with his flashy 
red roadster clutched loosely 
in one hand, he corkscrewed 
up the side of Peveril Peak 
Mountain until he reached his 
summer home, Hawks Nest— 
claimed by the major’s dearest 
enemies to be well named— 
an aerie clinging to the side of 
solid rock. Let into the wide 
wall of its living room was a 
plate-glass observation win- 
dow commanding an unob- 
structed view of all the world 
that lay beneath. To Major 
Lane this observation window 
was as the telescopic eye of a 
bird that circles high in air. 

The major badly needed 
rest. More, he had to have 
perspective. Seated in his ob- 
servation window at Hawks 
Nest, he could think. There, 
toward the southeast, some 
fifty miles away, lay Wall 
Street. Toward the south, five 
times as far again, lay Wash- 
ington, D. C. In his mind’s 
eye Major Lane could see 
them; he could feel their sub- 
tle pull. 

Seated there the major drew 
a deep, deep sigh of victorious 
relief. By gosh, one fight was 
over. His delegates were 
picked—hand picked by him— 
and every mother’s son of ’em 
unpledged. Unpledged, that 
is, except to do what Major 
Lane would tell them, three 
weeks from now, to do. 

The telephone bell rang. 
Lucy started violently; weeks 
after the tragedy she recalled 
its ominous tone. Its sum- 
mons did not disturb the ma- 
jor in the least. There was 
but one wire at Hawks Nest— 
a private wire connecting this 
retreat with the major’s pri- 
vate office at headquarters 
some forty miles away. 

“Tt will be Cal Ingersoll,” 
said the major, taking his time 
to light a mild cigar. 

Lucy answered the tele- 
phone; she flung a young 
woman’s badinage over the 
wire. At the other end was Cal. She told her father so. 

“‘Cal’s terribly worried,’”’ she whispered to the major; 
“T can tell it by his voice.” 

Her anxious note brought the major up all standing. He 
caught the receiver from her hand. 

“Cal,” he grunted into the transmitter, ‘I told you 
not—unless “s 

Cal’s young voice, tremulous with the excitement of the 
moment, shouted the unwelcome message into the ma- 
jor’s ear. 

“‘Worse than unless!’’ cried Cal over the wire. ‘‘ Your 
Mongol friend is going to run for President.” 

Major Lane stiffered with momentary shock. 
that again—and say it slow,’’ he yelled. 

Cal said it again. ‘‘ You see,” said Cal, ‘‘he waited until 
your back was turned; that’s the way he works.” 

Major Lane was silent. He was letting it soak in. 

Cal’s voice was insistent. ‘Instructions?’ he demanded. 

“None,” roared the major. ‘‘Get this, Cal. I’ll be in 
River City in an even hour from now.”’ 

He jerked the receiver violently into place. He turned 
to his daughter. She was standing quivering by his side. 

“Lucy,” he cried, gone tremulous with rage, ‘‘there’s 
not an instant to be lost. That wall-eyed Chinaman is 
going to run for President of the United States.” 

Lucy indulged in no woman’s protest. She stood ready, 
anxious, willing, She knew there was no time to lose. 
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“I Want You to Think of Just One Thing, Cal,’® Said Lucy—‘“‘the Pockets of the People”’ 


He was her father’s archenemy, this wall-eyed Chinaman. 
He was something else. To her this wall-eyed Chinaman 
once had been an idol, an ideal. Once he had been to her 
as he now was to the people. But long ago she had dis- 
covered that her idol’s feet were clay, that the rest of him 
was mud. Lucy didn’t [hate him as her father did—she 
detested him; all River County knew that she regarded 
him with undisguised contempt. 

“‘Let’s go,” she echoed. 

And they went. The red roadster took the narrow 
treacherous mountain path like a wildcat; she had a 
wildcat at her wheel. Maj. Mortimer G. Lane, in spite 
of a certain physical deficiency, was the speediest of speed 
maniacs. His red roadster and his wind-tossed shock of 
snow-white hair were infamous on three thousand miles of 
commonwealth highway. Nothing ever happened, it is 
true. The major was violating daily every traffic regula- 
tion known to God and man. This time he went the limit— 
there was no time to spare. The wall-eyed Chinaman was 
at the other end of a forty-mile run. The major threw 
discretion to the winds. His usual luck was with him. He 
reached the foot of the mountain safely. He swung very 
swiftly, on two wheels, into the Medway Turnpike: He 
was fairly on his way. 

It was barely dusk when they rounded a sharp turn and 
caught sight of the khaki uniform of a state motor cop. 
The state motor cop, very much on the qui vive, saw them 
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first. He leaped into his sad- 
dle and started in pursuit. 
The major chuckled. No 
speed officer had ever caught 
him yet; this time it was im- 
perative that he be not caught. 
With a wicked smile upon his 
lips the major crooned to his 


her judiciously with all the gas 
that she could stand. In or- 
dinary circumstances it would 
have been safe recklessness. 
The major knew this highway. 
There was a straight road 
ahead of him for twenty 
miles—usually straight, that 
is. Straight now, but for one 
thing. That one thing the 
major had forgotten—the de- 
tour just the other side of Black 
Oak Bridge. Now it flashed 
upon him suddenly, that 
deadly pile of crushed rock 
and sand ahead. The main 
road was barred; a death trap 
barred it. He caught sight of 
it too late. For the fraction of 
a second the major hesitated — 
he was lost. Hisswift swerve to 
the right resulted in a head-on 
plunge into the ditch. The 
red roadster turned one somer- 
sault, was still. 

Slowly and painfully Lucy 
gathered herself together. 
Stunned for the moment, the 
girl found that she herself had 
been tossed to one side, some- 
how miraculously unhurt. The 
next instant, whimpering, she 
was frantically tugging at the 
battered car, trying with might 
and main to drag it from the 
mangled thing that lay there, 
underneath. She wasn’t strong 
enough; she couldn’t move 
the car an inch. Her woman’s 
wail of helplessness rose on 
the night air just as the speed 
cop snorted into view. He 
dashed into immediate action. 
By dint of some superhuman 
trick he succeeded finally; he 
rolled the car upon its side. 

““My father— Major Lane,”’ 
gasped the girl, with horror in 
her voice. 

The speed cop fumbled with 
a flask of whisky; he poured 
a goodly portion of its content 
down the victim’s : throat. 
There was a long wait. Their 
agonizing patience was re- 
warded. Suddenly the major’s 
eyelids fluttered, his face twitched. The stump of his right 
arm waved wildly, as though once more it held a sword. 

“Luey,” he cried, ‘‘you tell ’em—Cal must carry on. 
That—wall-eyed Chinaman. Cal must—carry on.” 

And then the major died. 

Years before that, on a certain memorable day, a day 
to be marked by the blackest of black stones, a one-armed 
man was ushered into the private offices of Jonathan 
Swift, editor in chief of the Dalton Daily Times. The sud- 
den advent of this one-armed man occasioned considerable 
suppressed excitement. A cub reporter from the big room 
caught a passing glimpse of him, knew him for the man 
he was, and sneaked in to the sporting editor, his eyes 
bulging from his head. The sporting editor, emotional at 
all times, was unusually moved. ; 

“T’m on!”’ he whispered hoarsely to the cub reporter. 
“Find out if he’s got a horsewhip on him anywhere.” 

The one-armed man didn’t have a horsewhip on him 
anywhere. He was, however, not alone. With him was a 
winsome seventeen-year-old girl. Side by side this one- 
armed man and this young girl moved into the presence 
of the personality that was foreordained to turn state 
politics inside out and upside down and make it dance 
a never-ending jig. 

The one-armed man stepped briskly up to the desk of 
the editor in chief of the Dalton Daily Times. 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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dbs correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 

Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
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One way to save money 
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Make the chart your guide 


Transmission and Differential: 


Domestic Branches: 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil pad 
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Light cuts costs— 


To Merchants: 


Our Lighting Service Engi- 
neers have prepared three 
practical guides covering the 
lighting of the following: 

Show Windows and Show 
Cases. 

Large Dry Goods and De- 
partment Stores. 

Small Stores. 
Your request, mailed to the 
Edison Lamp Works, Harri- 
son, N.J., will bring you the 
proper guide or guides. 
Your Edison MAZDA Lamp 
Agent can supply you with 
the proper lamps. 
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that means lower prices to you 


‘THE PRICES you pay for merchandise 
include the merchant’s costs of doing 
business, plus his legitimate profit. The 
lower he can keep his costs the better 
the values he can offer you. 


“Progressive merchants today are cut- 
ting their costs with Light,” says C. J. 
Potter, Store Service Manager of the 
Dry Goods Economist. 


“1, A well lighted store window draws 
more customers inside. That means a 
quicker turnover of merchandise and 
permits a smaller margin of profit. 


“2. Proper store lighting makes it easier 
for a customer to select satisfactory 


goods. That means a saving in returns 
and less sampling. 


“3. Good light saves time in making a 
sale. Four salesmen can, with the aid of 
Light, do the work of five. That means 
a saving in salaries. 


“4. Good light is the shoplifter’s foe. 
That means smaller loss by theft. 


“5. Good light increases good will and 
quality reputation.” 
* * * * * 
“Here you will find good values, pro- 
gressive methods, courteous service” 
—that’s the message of a well lighted 
store; and in many of the best known rs 
stores of the country that message is = 


carried by Edison MAZDA Lamps. i id By: 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“Swift,” he began, ‘‘I’ve got a bone to pick with you.” 

Jonathan Swift, of the Dalton Daily Times, possessed 
the poker face of a mandarin of very high degree. But he 
showed plainly on this poker face of his that his caller’s 
method of addressing him was distasteful in the extreme; it 
was more than he could stomach. He held up the forefinger 
of an editor accustomed to punch holes in everything and 
everybody—the arbitrary, peremptory gesture of an opin- 
ionated man. 

“Mister Swift,’’ he corrected. 

“ Ah,”’ went on the one-armed man, “I’m Lane, of River 
County. This is my daughter Lucy. One of your great 
admirers—wanted to look at you. Brought her along.” 

The girl, embarrassed by her father’s speech, flushed 
but immediately pulled herself together. She bowed 
prettily; she was decidedly graceful in her manner. 
Jonathan Swift, of the Dalton Daily Times, did her the 
passing honor to give her what is technically known as the 
once-over. The girl was by no means a beauty, that was 
clear. But she was attractive in a measure. She had her 
father’s high color, and that toned up her face. She had her 
father’s eyes, which counted more than all. 

Another man sitting at the editor’s desk would have risen 
to his feet. Not so Jonathan Swift, of the Dalton Daily 
Times. To him this girl was an adjunct of Lane, of River 
County—the daughter of a man to whom he gave no quar- 
ter. After his first brief glance at the girl he ignored her. 

He didn’t realize what manner of young woman was 
standing here before him. For she was still standing; the 
editor had made no effort to accommodate her with a seat. 
Here was a girl who wore her heart upon her sleeve. There 
was something in her eyes that her father wholly lacked— 
sensitiveness, idealism. She was a hero worshiper by 
nature. And she showed it. Hers was no poker face. 

In tendering her this silent insult Jonathan Swift, of the 
Dalton Daily Times, was making a mistake. For as time 
went on this seemingly innocuous young lady was destined 
to play considerable part in the career of this poker-faced 
mandarin—more than he bargained for. The thin edge of 
the wedge consisted in the fact—subsequently as impor- 
tant as it was disturbing— 
that this girl was sole wit- 
ness to the conversation 
that ensued. . 

Without being invited 
Lane, of River County, 
placed a chair for his 
daughter and drew up an- 
other for himself. He took 
his seat, and with admira- 
ble composure, he stared 
frankly into the face of 
Jonathan Swift. He 
wanted to get used to 
Jonathan Swift’s face. So 
far he didn’t like this face; 
chiefly, perhaps, because 
he was unschooled in faces 
of that type. Major Lane 
had read a multitude of 
faces in his day. It was 
his business to read faces. 
But here was the highly 
educated face of a highly 
educated man. It had 
him buffaloed. 

““He’s a wall-eyed 
Chinaman,” thought the 
major to himself. 

But none the less as the 
major sat there he was 
thoroughly imbued with 
the idea that he had be- 
fore him the makings of a 
great national statesman. 
He couldn’t know that he 
was gazing merely at the 
greatest embryo politician 
of the age. 

Jonathan Swift was cool 
as a cucumber. ‘Major 
Lane,” he said at length, 
“you have come, I take 
it, to bring me to task for 
the attention I have paid 
you in my editorials in 
the Dalton Daily Times.” 

“Haven't read ’em,” 
said the major. ‘‘It’s 
against my rule to read 
anything derogatory to 
myself. It cramps my 
style. I haven’t come 
here, Mr. Swift, to bring 
you to task for anything 
you’ve written or any- 
thing you’ve done.” 


The major lighted a cigar and took a puff or two. 

“T’m here to make you governor,” said Major Lane. 

Jonathan Swift’s poker face became momentarily dis- 
torted with genuine surprise. 

“To make—me—governor!”’ he gasped. 

The shock wasswift, severe; but plainly pleasurable. But 
the editor made a neat and quick recover. Then he smiled 
that now historic, damnably disconcerting smile of his. 

‘Major Lane,” returned the editor frigidly, “it is very 
clear to me that you’re here to buy me off.” 

Major Lane snorted in derision. ‘‘Mr. Swift,” he said 
firmly, ““make no mistake. You overestimate the im- 
portance of your opposition to me. I’ve been the target 
for vituperation all my political life. You can keep on 
smashing me for twenty years.” 

The editor’s eyes glowed as they always glowed when 
he took in hand his pen. “Twenty years,” echoed Jona- 
than Swift loftily. ‘‘I’ll keep on for forty years, without 
fear, without reward or hope thereof, if I can crush the 
thing you stand for.” 

The girl’s face shone, the girl’s eyes danced. She was 
happy now. These were the phrases she had come so far 
to hear. 

Without fear, without reward or hope thereof—these 
were the stalwart editorial sentences that thrilled her. 

“Go as far as you like,” retorted the major with a grin. 

Jonathan Swift came off his high horse; he saw he 
wasn’t getting anywhere at all. 

“At any rate,” he went on slowly, for he, too, was 
puzzled, ‘I can sense your underlying motive.” 

“It’s more than a motive,” retorted Major Lane. ‘I’ve 
got a hunch. I got it from my daughter Lucy here. She 
picks winners for me, Mr. Swift. She knows something 
about men-that I don’t know. Instinct—somehow she’s 
always got her finger on the public pulse. She knows, some- 
how, when the styles are going to change. She eats up 
everything you write. She’s listened to your speeches. 
She’s dinned you into my ears morning, noon and night. 
She says the public as a mass has become intelligent. She 
says it will listen to argument, to theory, to reason. She’s 
hypnotized me into believing that the time is ripe.” 





“My Starting Point is Sheriff Joseph Stamler, Who Sits There"’ 


““Ripe—for what?” interposed the editor eagerly. 

“For you,” returned themajor withenthusiasm. ‘‘ Dinged 
if I don’t believe she’s right! If you tell it to ’’em straight, 
dinged if I don’t think the people will believe that you’re 
an honest man.” 

“T am an honest man!”’ cried Jonathan Swift, the white 
light of holiness upon his face. 

Major Lane, of River County, slapped his thigh. ‘‘Gosh, 
Swift,” he cried, “that’s what I’m looking for! I want to 
see a man like you tear this state wide open—on a party 
platform—telling the proletariat that you’re an honest 
man. Telling ’em that you’re the only honest man.” 

Jonathan Swift thought it over for a moment. A cynical 
smile played round his mouth. “ Major Lane,’’ he nodded 
easily, “from what you say I gather that the Republican 
Party in this state is driven to put forth a man like me.” 

“Shucks!” cried the major. ‘‘The Republican Party in 
this state can pick any man for governor and win. You 
know that. We can shove through any man we pick. This 
is a personal matter with me. I take pride in filling offices 
with crackajacks. I give the people a run for their money; 
I hand ’em the kind of officeholders that they ought to 
have. If I didn’t I couldn’t keep my job. But it isn’t that. 
I want to pick this man myself. I want to discover him— 
for practical political purposes—for a practical political 
career. I want to make you governor—and more: I, per- 
sonally, want to make a man.” 

Jonathan Swift was forced to believe the major. Here 
was no bluff, no chicanery. The major had laid his cards 
upon the table. His great ambition as a political manager 
was at the bottom of it all. The editor of the Dalton Daily 
Times had had a chip on his shoulder. He brushed it off. 
But he still retained his mask. One thing was to him ab- 
solutely clear: Here was his only opportunity. He might 
write himself black in the face with scathing editorials; he 
could die of writer’s cramp. But never in this life would 
he have this golden chance again. 

He cast the die. Without the flicker of an eyelid he got 
down to the merits of the matter. 

“Major Lane,” he said, “let me understand your propo- 
sition. In the event of your electing me governor of this 
state, just what—would 
you expect?” 

“That’scommonsense,”’ 
returned the major, ‘‘and 
I’ll meet you fair and 
square. In the first place, 
when you run you'll be ex- 
pected to subscribe to the 
party platform in this 
state. In the second place, 
let me remind you that as 
River County votes, so 
votes the state. River 
County will elect you gov- 
ernor. I must remind you, 
too, that I am River 
County. When you are 
governor I should expect 
to have a voice in the mat- 
ter of your appointments 
in the state.” 

“‘A—controllingvoice?”’ 
queried the editor. 

““Well—yes,”’ returned 
the major, blinking. 

Jonathan Swift rose— 
rose to his full height. His 
was an artistic, striking 
figure; he was patrician in 
appearance. 

For ten full minutes he 
paced up and down the 
floor, as a tiger cat might 
pace. As suddenly as he 
had risen he returned to 
his desk. He faced the 
major and looked him 
squarely in the eye. 

“T accept your terms,” 
he said. 

In these plain, brief, 
simple words the deal was 
closed. There could be no 
doubt about conditions— 
on Jonathan Swift’s part 
this thing meant absolute 
surrender. 

On the way back to 
River City the major 
chuckled to himself. 

“They’re all alike,’ he 
said to Lucy. “By gosh, 
I knew he’d come to heel.” 

Lucy’s face was white 
with shock. ‘Father,’ 
she gasped forlornly, as 
though this disgrace were 
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all her own, ‘‘the man’s a traitor! He’s a 
renegade! A fraud!” 

The major kept on chuckling. ‘He’s a 
Chinaman,”’ he responded cheerfully; ‘but 
you were right, Lucy. The man’s a winner. 
He’s a great man as he stands. But by 
gosh, I’ll make him a greater man than he 
ever hoped to be.” 

The major knew his business. He started 
out to make Swift governor. The Old 
Guard protested, stormed. Here was a 
candidate with no following; a man who 
couldn’t run for constable and get away 
with it. Major Lane, of River County, let 
them rave. Then he got down to cases; he 
got votes. Votes were Major Lane’s ruling 
passion. The secret of his tremendous 
power lay in the fact that he knew how to 
get out the vote. He rounded up all his 
committeemen who particularly owed him 
favors—all who could be persuaded, bul- 
lied, hypnotized. And in the final show- 
down, in the face of all the bluster and the 
storm of protest, the Republican county 
committee of River County indorsed this 
candidate for governor—because the major 
had the votes. 

This was only half the battle. There 
remained the tussle with the state commit- 
tee. River County held the whip hand, it 
is true. Still, there was a horde of disap- 
pointed candidates to be considered. The 
major made no attempt to placate any of 
these men or any of their friends. He con- 
tented himself with buttonholing single 
members of committees, one at a time; 
letting them understand very clearly what 
would happen to them, one by one, if they 
failed to vote right. He broke up a power- 
ful opposition into its component parts. One 
by one the major gobbled up the parts. 

And then he put his man upon the 
stump. Jonathan Swift was an orator of 
parts. The major’s candidate stormed up 
and down the state, appealing to the pro- 
letariat, flaunting his integrity, his own 
unblemished character in the face of the 
electorate in such a raw and flagrant man- 
ner that Lucy almost hid her head for very 
shame. With the steady, practiced hand 
of Major Lane, of River County, directing 
every move, with the tremendous power 
of the Republican organization behind him, 
this candidate for governor proclaimed the 
fact, day after day, that he was the people’s 
champion, only the people’s champion; 
that if elected he would be no party’s man 
and no man’s man. He kept Major Lane 
chuckling at his convincing chicanery. He 
was elected by an overwhelming majority; 
elected by an enthusiastic populace that 
regarded him as the great white hope. 

As a matter of fact Jonathan Swift was 
elected governor because Major Lane, of 
River County, from the start to the finish 
of his fight, man by man, ballot by ballot, 
had gotten out the vote. 

When Jonathan Swift went to bed at 
five-thirty on the morning succeeding the 
election with the big returns all in, he knew 
what ten thousand politicians knew—that 
he had been nominated and elected solely 
by a man and a machine. For years last 
past he had blackguarded that man and 
that machine for nefarious practices that 
smelled to heaven. During his campaign 
for governor Jonathan Swift had taken 
advantage of all the nefarious practices, of 
all the questionable operations of that man 
and that machine. They had done him 
yeoman’s service. Without them Jonathan 
Swift would still have been merely the 
first-class editor of a second-class news- 
paper in a third-class city of the state. But 
for the grace of Major Lane, of River 
County, he would have been, forever and a 
day, politically a cipher. 

What was the answer? Politically speak- 
ing, there was but one. It was for him now 
to carry out to the letter the terms of his 
agreement with that party and that man. 
He did it as no man had ever done the 
thing before. Once he had taken his oath 
of office, once he had installed himself in 
the gubernatorial chair, Governor Jonathan 
Swift paid them back in his own sweet way. 
He did it with three distinctive, compre- 
hensive gestures. His first act was to 
sweep the Republican state platform into 
the discard. His next was to turn his back 
on River County. His third was to kick 
Major Lane, of River County—figura- 
Phe speaking—swiftly, squarely in the 

ace. 


In the light of subsequent events it be- . 


came clear that there was but one reason 
for this action on the governor’s part. He 
would have no further use for the ladder by 
means of which he had scaled the heights. 
He was the man of the hour. He had 
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ordained himself to be the autocrat of the 
people’s breakfast table. He had arrived. 

Confronted with this outrage the ma- 
jor’s white hair turned whiter yet; the 
major’s heart stood still. 

“The yellow—wall-eyed—Chinaman!” 
gasped the major in fine frenzy. 

He was flabbergasted; he knew not what 
to do. In the history of state politics this 
thing had never happened; there was no 
precedent to go by. There was no formula 
to follow. Governor Jonathan Swift, with 
a turn of the wrist, with a flick of the 
forefinger, had committed the unspeakable, 
unpardonable crime; he was guilty of the 
basest of base political ingratitude. 

Major Lane had been responsible for the 
catastrophe. By his own act in standing 
sponsor for this wall-eyed Chinaman he 
had robbed River County of the power and 
the glory that were hers. The Republican 
machine in River County was a wreck. 
For the first time in his career the major 
was a fizzle. His own committeemen, 
gnashing their teeth, at first denounced 
him. Then they derided him. 

It was their derision that brought him 
to himself: that and his daughter Lucy 
Lane. Lucy’s one-time idol was built of 
yellow mud. He had never been anything 
but yellow mud. She knew it now. Of the 
two, her father was by far the better man; 
of the two, this Jonathan Swift was by far 
the baser politician. 

It was Lucy’s ire that roused once more 
the major’s fighting blood. Her anger and 
offense, the blazing wrath in Lucy’s eyes, 
strengthened him, stiffened his backbone. 
With the laughter of his own people ringing 
in his ears he called his clans together. He 
hoped to face them down—to smother in- 
subordination, to quell incipient mutiny. 
Mutiny was justified. The master of the 
ship had scuttled her; his crew felt it had 
the right to make him walk the plank. 

The major called his special meeting of 
the county committee, called it while the 
fit was on him. From the start the meeting 
was a riot. The major’s strident voice 
could not be heard. 

Then something happened. The major’s 
daughter Lucy entered the arena of events. 
She glided swiftly past the doorkeepers; 
she sped swiftly up a side aisle of the com- 
mittee room, bent for one instant over the 
shoulder of Jack Dovell, the committee’s 
secretary. She shouted something in his 
ear. Jack started up; with his expressive 
forefinger beckoned to one of the major’s 
staunch supporters. That member sprang 
to Lucy’s standard, led her to the rostrum 
and held up his hand. 

His motion was unnecessary; the pres- 
ence of the girl occasioned instant silence. 
The riot died. This irregularity interested 
the onlookers. 

“T move,” nodded the friendly member 
to the chairman, “‘that this young lady be 
accorded the privilege of the floor.’ 

The motion was immediately seconded, 
wonderingly passed. Lucy seized the op- 
portunity. - And. while Jack Dovell took 
down in stenographic notes her statement 
she told the story, word for word, of the 
base compact made between Major Lane 
and Jonathan Swift in Dalton some seven 
months before. 

“T have never forgotten that conversa- 
tion,”’ exclaimed Lucy. “TI shall take the 
witness stand and tell it at any time. Iam 
telling you the truth.” 

She didn’t have to assure them. Her 
face, her voice, her manner carried convic- 
tion. They had half doubted the major, but 
her corroboration clinched his account of 
the affair. When she had finished her story 
she stood, uncertain for a moment. 

“Can I speak a moment more?” she 
asked. ; 

“Go on,” cried friendly voices. 

Lucy went on falteringly, yet fearlessly. 
She had come there, not to help her father 
but to let them know what kind of man 
this man Jonathan Swift was. She had 
worshiped at his shrine; she had a school- 
girl’s great ideals; she told them so. And 
his ideals had fitted in with hers. And 
now—this. And it was time to let the 
people know. 

The people knew. This kind of thing was 
news—Jack Dovell scattered his flimsy 
carbon copies broadcast. The press ate it 
up. They did more than that—they clus- 
tered about the governor’s desk in the 
governor’s sanctum sanctorum in, the state 
house, and exhibited to him Lucy Lane’s 
statement. The governor declined to look. 
In fact he had taken a leaf out of Major 
Lane’s book. He refused to read anything 
derogatory to himself; it crimped his form. 
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““Gentlemen,”’ he told them, “‘my record 
as the people’s governor of this state will 
speak for itself. Keep your eyes on me. 
For the people’s sake I am about to drive 
Wall Street from our midst.” 

He did not deny the story that Lucy 
Lane had told the Republican county com- 
mittee on that night. But every time it was 
brought to his attention a cynical smile 
played about the corners of his mouth. His 
face was as the face of a cat that had 
swallowed.a canary. At any rate, he had 
done for the canary. Almost done for it, 
but not quite; for Lucy Lane’s story had 
accomplished one glorious result on that 
committee-meeting night. The instant she 
had finished, a friendly member sprang to 
his feet and moved a vote of confidence in 
Major Lane. The motion was seconded by 
twenty friendly voices, was immediately 
put and carried. To clear the air and 
clarify the situation the vote of confidence 
was made unanimous. No man, however 
great his acumen, it was agreed, could have 
foreseen the treachery of the governor. 

Major Lane, his feet hobbled, it is true, 
still retained his grip on River County. 
Almost he came once more into his own. 

Three years of the governor’s four-year 
term passed eventfully. During those three 
years Governor Jonathan Swift instituted 
popular reforms to his heart’s content; he 
played to the galleries to the top of his 
bent. But the major wasn’t worried, now 
that the end was in sight. He had seen 
reformers come; he had seen reformers go. 
And he made up his mind firmly that this 
man was to go. The major once more 
girded up his loins, once more prepared 
for a campaign for governor. Unfortu- 
nately for himself the major failed to give 
his enemy all the credit that was due. The 
governor had spent sleepless nights—not 
tossing in his bed. In his political labora- 


tory he had spent his sleepless nights. With. 


a scientific stickpin he had impaled the 


‘astral body of the major; had dissected 


him, had found him good. He had learned 
his tricks and manners, was making them 
his own. He did other things; he spent his 
time annihilating a machine, scrapping it. 
Then he built it up afresh. It was a new 
machine, but it was in no sense automatic. 
It needed a highly specialized engineer to 
run it. That engineer was Jonathan Swift; 
as a matter of fact, he was the machine 
itself. 

During all this careful preparation he 
had learned one vital principle. This also 
was a leaf taken from the major’s book. 
Jonathan Swift imbued himself with the 
importance of getting out the vote. He 
realized that a state majority of fifteen 
thousand meant fifteen thousand single 
ballots. The people must vote one by one 
and vote right; or all was lost. 

The governor bided his time. Suddenly, 
at the close of his third year, he thrust forth 
his hand; lightning flashed from it. He 
raised his voice; thunder bellowed forth. 
A bolt from the blue, this—he announced 
that he had become a candidate, not for 
governor, but for senator of the United 
States. 

“Over my dead body!”’ cried the major, 
gritting his teeth. ‘‘As River County goes, 
so goes the state.” 

Tooth and nail the major fought this 
renegade. The major left no stone unturned 
to beat the man. And River County, too, 
was with him; it was mad with hunger. 
For three long years River County had 
not been fed. Patronage, the food and 
drink of the machine, had been withheld, 
and by a single powerful hand—the hand 
of Jonathan Swift. So River County and 
the major fought; fought, alas, too well. 
When the battle smoke had cleared it was 
very plain that River County had smitten 
Jonathan Swift hip and thigh. No doubt 
about that. But when the vote was 
counted and all returns were in, it was 
discovered, unfortunately, that more Re- 
publican ballots had been cast in River 
County than there were men and women, 
cats and dogs in its confines. Major Lane 
and River County for once had overreached 
themselves. 

And all to no purpose. The major’s 
ready slogan was as a hissing and a byword 
now. 

“As River County goes, so goes the 
state,” had once been gospel. Now it was 
not even apochrypha. It was piffle. For 
in this instance the state went as River 
County didn’t go. The state, by a small but 
very sure majority, wrapped the senatorial 
toga about the lean form of Jonathan 
Swift. Jonathan Swift thrust his right 
hand and his long, lean, gristly nose into 
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Federal affairs. With both feet he entered 
the arena of national events. 

The River County vote was more than 
a local scandal. It caused a countryside 
snigger, a nation-wide chuckle. Senator- 
elect Swift shook his shoulders, bared his 
long teeth, indulged himself in a horse 
laugh, silent, long drawn out. ‘My dear 
friend Major Lane is in a hole,” he said. 

Major Lane was in a hole. He was ina 
hole of his own digging. The River County 
prosecutor was a Swift appointee. To the 
prosecutor here was too flagrant a violation 
of law to be ignored. A wiser man, func- 
tioning under a less venomous leader, might 
have let the matter drop. Major Lane, 
politically, was dying. It would have been 
well to let him die. Not so. 

“Crush him,”’ commanded the senator- 
elect. 

With this ferocious end in view the 
county prosecutor called into his private 
office his first assistant. Upon the shoul- 
ders of this first assistant rested the burden 
of the prosecutor’s office. The prosecutor 
was a corporation lawyer, with a huge 
private practice of his own. He could af- 
ford to draw his salary, but he could not 
afford to do the prosecutor’s work. He 
tried the big, the flashy cases; won them 
on the careful preparation of his first assist- 
ant. This assistant was a youthful River 
County lawyer of some professional re- 
pute—with a record that was clean. The 
name of this assistant was Calvin Inger- 
soll. He was known to his intimates as Cal. 

Cal was a thoroughgoing Jonathan Swift 
man. Imbued with the great leader’s pub- 
lished sentiments, Cal set his face against 
political organizations. He hated the Re- 
publican machine in River County. 

His chief, the county prosecutor, took 
the first step. He strode into the private 
chambers of a local judge, also a Swift 
appointee. In his hand the prosecutor held 
a list of Jonathan Swift men. With a 
scratch of the pen the court countersigned 
this list. The court called in his secretary, 
handed him the list. 

“Hand this to the sheriff,” he com- 
manded. ‘Tell him those are the names 
of the special grand jury to be called.” 

On the first Monday of the month this 
fairly chosen body met in solemn conclave 
and indicted Maj. Mortimer G. Lane. And 
Cal Ingersoll enthusiastically prepared the 
case for trial. e 

When the scheduled date for trial was a 
month away something hdppened. The 
prosecutor, winking the other eye at Cal, 
ushered into Cal’s office a young woman 
whom Cal had never seen. 

“Cal,” said the prosecutor, “this young 
lady has a bone to pick with you,” and left. 

Cal placed a chair for his young visitor. 


“T’m Major Lane’s daughter, Lucy | 


Lane,” explained the girl. 

Cal, flustered, rose once more and bowed. 
His heart was in his throat. Literally he 
didn’t know which way to turn. 

“You know, I’m sorry,” spluttered Cal. 

The girl held up her hand; she indicated 
thus that no apology was needed. She 
drew her chair closer, faced Cal very anx- 
iously, and placed a well-rounded arm upon 
his desk. 

“T can’t tell you,” she faltered, ‘how 
very important it is to me to have you fully 
understand that I’m just here on my own. 
My father doesn’t know. Please believe 
that, Mr. Ingersoll.’ 

“T’ll believe anything you tell me,” 
nodded Cal. ‘‘Go on.” 

“Well,” said Lucy Lane uncertainly, “I 
don’t know just how to go on.” 

“Take your time, Miss Lane,” said Cal 
gently. 

He swung about in his swivel chair and 
looked out of the window while the girl 
composed herself. Shefelt instinctively that 
this man was one of her own kind. Know- 
ing that, her fear slipped from her. Cal, 
looking out of the window, mentally cursed 
the hour that had made him assistant prose- 
cutor; cursed all the circumstances, large 
and small, that had compelled him to give 
a girl like this one instant’s worry. There 
was no help for it; he had a duty to per- 
form—a duty toward society, toward his 
chief, and, more than all, toward his great 
leader, Jonathan Swift. : 

“T know,” said the girl softly, as though 
speaking to herself; ‘I have been a hero 
worshiper myself.” 

Cal started. She had read his inmost 
thoughts. Somehow or other she had fol- 
lowed the train of his meditation step by 
step. 

“Oh!” cried Cal, flustered once again. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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This house won the recent competition held under the auspices of The 
House Beautiful magazine. It was selected by a jury of architects from 








sixty-five drawings of unusual merit. 


Only $15 more 


with an Asbestos Roof 


HE extra cost of Johns-Manville 
Flexstone Asbestos Shingles (slate- 
surfaced) on such a house as this is 
but $15 more than ordinary composi- 
tion shingles. Think what this means. 
It means that for this slight extra 
cost your new house is protected with 
asbestos rock fibre. 

It means that you need never fear 
the danger of wind-blown sparks, 
because Flexstone Shingles have the 
same asbestos fire-safety that the law 
requires in theatre curtains. That 
is why they are given the highest 
rating in their class by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Since the foundation of Flexstone 
Shingles is rock fibre, they must nec- 
essarily be longer lasting. They will 
not curl, rot, dry out or warp. They 


never need painting or refinishing. 


And they are beautiful, too, sur- 
faced with crushed slate in soft tones 
of green or red, whichever you pre- 
fer. But with Flexstone Shingles 
this crushed slate surfacing is not the 
protective element, as with other 
composition shingles. It is primarily 
embellishment. The rea/ protection 
is the Asbestos rock fibre underneath. 


Remember, too, that there is a roof- 
ing of Johns-Manville Asbestos for 
your building, whatever its type. See 
chart on right. 


Have your local dealer, roofer or 
carpenter give you prices and show 
you samples. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 
Madison Ave. at 41st St , New York City 


Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos shingles 






Kind of Building 





Small buildings 


Dwellings 
$3,000—$7,000 

















Dwellings 
$7,000—825,000 





Dwellings 
$25,000 upwards 





Factories, shops and 
mills—Monitor and 
Sawtooth roofs* 






a 





Flat roofs— 
all buildings* 








Skeleton frame 
buildings— 
standard conditions* 







—_— 


Skeleton frame build- 
ings—excessive tem- 
perature or conden- 





























Johns-Manville 
Shingles will withstand the 
severe heat of the plumber's 
blow-torch. Have your dealer 
make this convincing test. 


Type of Asbestos 
Roofing 





Slate surfaced roll 
roofing or shingles 









Slate surfaced roll 
roofing or shingles 
or rigid asbestos 
shingles 





Rigid asbestos 
shingles 







Rigid asbestos 
shingles 








3 or 4 ply ready 
roofing 


Built-up roofing 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing with steel 
reinforcement 





Corrugated asbestos 
roofing without steel 
reinforcement 





Flexstone 































What Type of Asbestos Roofing? 


This chart will help you decide 


Brand or Trade 
ame 





Flexstone— 
red or green 


Flexstone— 
red or green; 
rigid— 

red, brown or gray 





Standard or 
extra thick—red, 
brown, gray or 
blended 


Colorblende—five- 
tone, brown with or 
without red or gray 
accidentals 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Ready 
Roofing or Built-up 
Roofing 








Johns-Manville 
Built-up Roofing 





Johns-Manville 


Corrugated Asbestos 
Roofing 









Johns-Manville 
Transite Corrugated 
Asbestos Wood 





sation conditions* Roofing 


*Note—Industrial buildings call for expert advice. 
Aroofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches. 


































































99% Sales 


One of the first great truths I learned 
in selling was that a 99% sale was 
not productive of commissions. 

Selling is like a bull fight, the pre- 
liminaries of which are spectacular and 
exciting but don’t mean anything. 

The whole show is really concentrated 
in one quick thrust with a short sword. 

Now, I am a pretty fast worker when 
it comes to closing a sale with a man 
I can talk to, but I am frank to admit 
that this job of giving absent treatment 
to a couple of million men every week 
presents difficulties which I don’t 
understand. 

Take your own case as an example. 
Haven’t you, once or twice, felt your- 
self weakening after reading one of 
my obviously sincere statements regard- 
ing the amazing virtue of Mennen 
Shaving Cream? Hasn’t it come to 
you in a flash that I really must have 
a great product to believe in it so fully? 
Haven’t you firmly resolved to give 
Mennen’s a trial? 





That was a 99% sale. But have 
you bought? 

The secret about selling is that the 
buyer supplies the 1% which brings 
the sale up to par. All I can do is to 
raise a doubt in your mind—to make 
you wonder whether you are missing a lot 
of great shaves by failing to learn about 
Mennen’s. 

My sales are all closed in a bathroom. 
I count you a customer only when you 
have actually built up a Mennen lather 
and have slipped your razor through 
the softest, tamest beard you ever 
mowed. 

So, please send 10 cents for my 
demonstrator tube of Mennen Shaving 
Cream. I may show a generous 
streak and throw in a sample of 
Mennen Talcum for Men—a strictly 
male powder for after shaving 
and bathing. It doesn’t show. 


° 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newarn, NJ. USA. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

The girl nodded. “I was thinking of 
him too,” she said. : 

“Your father?” returned Cal. . 

She shook her head. ‘‘The other man,” 
she said. ‘“‘You told me you would believe 
anything I told you. I didn’t come here to 
keep you from doing your plain duty; I’m 
not going to try to swerve you from it. But 
I did come here to let you understand 
something of my father’s motives. Per- 
sonally, Mr. Ingersoll, I believe him guilty.” 

“Your belief doesn’t happen to be evi- 
dence,” smiled Cal. “If it were I might 
have to use it against you. You are, per- 
haps, a bit too frank.” 

Despite the warning the girl kept right 
on. “Mr. Ingersoll,” she went on, “my 
father has one rule of thumb: The end al- 
ways justifies the means. It is not a safe 
rule, is it? But it sometimes is effective. It 
should have been effective in this case. 
Jonathan Swift should have been defeated, 
Mr. Ingersoll. By any means he should 
have been defeated. By any means his 
career should have been ended. But he 
wasn’t defeated; and his career hasn’t 
been ended. I’m afraid he’s only just 
begun.” 

Cal was relieved. So long as he could 
keep her off the subject of her father he 
was satisfied. Besides that, he was young; 
so was the girl. She was opinionated; per- 
haps a bit conceited. He didn’t mind. He 
was opinionated and conceited too. He 
smiled at her assurance. 

“Why should Senator Swift have been 
defeated?’’ he demanded. 

“Because,” returned the girl evenly, 
“Senator Swift is a traitor.” 

“To his party, possibly,” conceded Cal. 

“To his people,” said the girl, 

Cal settled down into his chair. Here he 
was in his element. He read all the Jona- 
than Swift newspapers and he knew all 
about Jonathan Swift that there was to 
know. At least Cal thought he did. Un- 
known to himself a jolt was in store for this 
young man; immediately so. Before him, 
purposely facing him down, was a young 
woman who knew. No excuses are here 
made for Lucy Lane—except that she was 
young. She was too young; the world was 
on her shoulders. It is fair to say that her 
conversation would have bored ninety-nine 
women out of a hundred; it might have 
made old men very, very tired. Asa matter 
of fact, Lucy was just a bit too insistent, a 
bit too raw. 

But over against that were her youth and 
her youthful magnetism. A few years more 
and she would mellow into a bewildering 
young woman. Still, just as she was, she 
dazzled Cal. 

“T think,” said Cal, not unsympatheti- 
cally, but still antagonistically, “that I’ll 
hear you on the proposition that Jonathan 
Swift is a traitor to the people.” 

The girl squared herself. “I have always 
had an idea,” she started in bravely, “that 
the nearest and the dearest thing to the 
people is the people’s pocketbook.” 

“We'll start there,” nodded Cal. 

“We'll start,” said Lucy, “with the 
pocketbook of the individual man—a man 
married and with a family, we'll say.” 
“Or without,” interposed Cal. “Take 
me.” 

“You are a taxpayer?”’ she inquired. 

“I am,” said Cal. 

“Equal taxation,” smiled Lucy Lane, 
opening up her subject. 

“A great reform,” said Cal. 

““A newspaper phrase,” insisted the girl, 
“intending to indicate that the big corpora- 
tions, who had paid low taxes, should have 
their taxes raised so that they bore their 
full share of the burden—and that the 
individual, whose burden had been, under 
a machine-made government, unusually 
heavy, should have it materially lightened, 
and his taxes materially lowered.” 
“Exactly,” nodded Cal. “A great re- 
form.” 

“You are a taxpayer,”’ went on the girl, 
‘fan individual taxpayer. You are the man 
for whom this legislation was designed. 
How do you explain that the instant this 
radical law went into effect—how do you 
explain that your tax bills went sky-high?” 

She stopped talking. She let that fact 
sink in. What she said was true. For three 
years now equal taxation had been in force; 
the fact was that it had increased the bur- 
den of the common people. Why? The 
people didn’t know. They still clung to a 
fine phrase uttered by the lips of a fine 
man. A sure-fire vote getter, this fine 
phrase. Was the law a mere shell—had the 
executive ignored it after getting it put 
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through? Was the law an abortive at- 
tempt to make good this fine phrase? Was 
it a blind, behind which the executive and 
the corporations were shaking hands? It 
made no difference. The thing hadn’t 
worked out—that was all. And from the 
lips of this girl Cal Ingersoll got it first, and 
got it hard. 

“How do you explain it?” asked the girl. 

Cal gulped. ‘Go on,” he commanded. 
“T like to hear you talk.” 

Lucy went on; she was there for that 
purpose. “Mr. Ingersoll,” she persisted, 
“when Governor Jonathan Swift entered 
the campaign for the United States senator- 
ship he went in with a slogan: ‘I have 
driven Wall Street from your midst.’ I’m 
going to ask you a question, Mr. Ingersoll: 
‘What did Governor Jonathan Swift mean?” 

“What he said,” returned Cal. “He did 
drive Wall Street from our midst.” 

The girl smiled. ‘Back in the nineties, 
Mr. Ingersoll,” she said, ‘‘my father saw 
that there was an easy way for this state 
to make big money. Big money for the 
state, low tax bills for the people. He 
threw the state wide open to the big New 
York corporations, Mr. Ingersoll. He gave 
them easier terms than any other state 
offered. The big New York corporations 
organized in this state. They paid us mil- 
lions in franchise taxes. We didn’t pay 
them money, Mr. Ingersoll; they paid us 
money. Wall Street never got anything 
out of us; we got something out of Wall 
Street. And by the sum of the taxes they 
paid us, by that exact amount the pockets 
of the people were spared. Do you follow 
me, Mr. Ingersoll?” 

“T’m listening,” said Cal. He was not 
only listening; he was much perturbed. 

“Drive Wall Street from our midst— 
that was Governor Swift’s slogan. His 
promise to his people.. A fine phrase to 
catch votes. What did it mean? It meant 
that Governor Swift procured the repeal 
of all my father’s corporation legislation; 
in its place and stead he put a law upon the 
statute books, a law that makes this state 
no longer an attractive abiding place. He 
taxed Wall Street so excessively that Wall 
Street has gone to Maine and Delaware. 
The result is that our annual income is 
depleted by millions of easy dollars. The 
people have to pay just so much more. The 
people do not know it, Mr. Ingersoll. They 
mouth an editorial phrase: He drove Wall 
Street from our midst. It listens well to 
them. But their pocketbooks have been 
depleted; they have been robbed while 
they listened and looked on. Will you ex- 
plain why he did this to his people?” 

“Go on,” said Cal. 

She went on. “Mr. Ingersoll,” she said, 
“my father has been a political boss for 
many years. I hate a boss; I like my father. 
I have found out why my father has held 
his leadership for so many years. Frankly 
I don’t know how much of the people’s 
money went into his pockets. I do know 
what was done with the bulk of the people’s 
money. I know that good roads were built 
with it, that good schoolhouses were erected 
everywhere. My father gave the people a 
run for their money. He did things for their 
profit, even though he did things for his 
own. Graft, maybe. But in the end, a good 
schoolhouse, a good hospital, a good road. 
Listen, Mr. Ingersoll. How many good 
things have been done for the people in the 
past three years? What kind of a run have 
the people had for their money? I’ll tell 
you, Mr. Ingersoll. During the first year 
of his term as governor Jonathan Swift 
created seventeen hundred new offices in 


‘this state and filled those offices with his 


friends. That meant three million dollars 
a year in salaries; three million dollars 
extra. With Wall Street out. Millions less 
each year inincome—millions morein outgo. 
Why? Seventeen hundred officeholders 
mean seventeen hundred families—thou- 
sands of relatives—hundreds of thousands 
of friends. Hundreds of thousands of people 
all over the state polling for the Hon. Jona- 
than Swift—singing his praises, chanting 
his phrases. Why? I’ll tell you, Mr. Inger- 
soll, why he has done all this. He has taken 
more than Wall Street out of state politics. 
He has taken the political machine out of 
state politics.” 

“Ah,” said Cal, “now you're talking! 
Go ahead.”’ 

“He has taken the machine out of state 
politics,” smiled Lucy Lane, “and in its 
place he has set up an emperor—a czar.” 

That was all she had to say. She was 
through. Without another word—but with 
a bewildering smile, a dazzling flash of 
eyes—she left the room. 
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She left Cal stunned. He knew instinc- 
tively, as in_a flash, that all these things 
were true. Lucy Lane had accomplished 
well her purpose. In that brief hour she had 
done to Calvin Ingersoll what Jonathan 
Swift in one brief hour had done to her. 
She had shattered Cal’s idol; she had 
shaken Cal’s faith in the everlasting right- 
eousness of his cause. Unknown to herself 
she was a canny politician. She had made 
no appeal to him to save her father. 

Cal couldn’t save her father. Her father 
was guilty. No man can vote all the men 
and women, cats and dogs in the commu- 
nity and get away with it. The man had 
been indicted; he had pleaded not guilty. 
He must stand trial. He must be convicted. 
He must be sentenced. 

““Make no mistake,” the county prose- 
cutor said to Cal. “Swift says we’ve got 
to railroad Major Lane.” 

Cal left no stone unturned; he worked 
his fingers to the bone. Day after day and 
well into each night he sat at his desk 
interviewing witnesses. He kept the high- 
ways hot with his machine, saw people at 
their homes, held conclaves in saloons. 

Two days before the trial Senator Swift, 
quite unannounced, glided gently up to 
Cal’s desk. 

“T have come to see,” he said, “what 
progress you have made.” 

Cal handed to the senator a bushel 
basketful of depositions. ; 

“I have sweat blood over this thing,” 
Cal assured him. 

The senator’s eyes narrowed. “All well 
enough to sweat blood,’”’ he returned coldly, 
“but what kind of evidence have you got?” 

In a few brief words Cal set forth the 
total strength of his position; he hit the 
high spots, making it clear how high they 
were. When Cal was through the senator 
slowly shook his head. 

“Counselor,” he said, “you haven’t come 
within a mile of making out a case. Re- 
member, you are charging this one man 
with crime. Not anybody else.” 

Cal shrugged his shoulders. His eyes 
were feverish, his bones were tired. 

“Senator,” he said wearily, “I have ob- 
tained all the evidence there is.’ e 

“Not near enough,” said Jonathan Swift. 

“It’s all there is,” said Cal. 

The senator rose and crossed the room 
and closed the door. Then he came back 
to Cal. 

“Ingersoll,” he said, “this man must be 
crushed !’’ 

Once more Cal shrugged his shoulders. 
“He can’t be crushed without evidence,” 
he answered; “evidence incriminating him. 
I tell you positively, senator, there’s all the 
evidence we have.” 

““Ingersoll,”’ nodded the senator, “one of 
this man’s mottoes is that the end justifies 
the means. You and I agree that the man 
must be crushed. The people’s interest 
demands it. I demand it. He must be 
crushed by fair means—or by foul. If you 
haven’t got the evidence—then get it any- 
way.” 

Cal stared at him. “You mean—manu- 
facture it?’’ gasped Cal. 

“IT mean exactly that,” said Senator 
Swift. ° 

“You want me,” went on Cal slowly, 
“to convict this man on perjured testi- 
mony? Not in ten thousand years!” 

The senator went to the prosecutor. The 
prosecutor saw Cal in person. 

“Cal,” he whispered, “this is a very 
special case. We’ve got to stretch a point 
for Swift.” 

“Not in ten thousand years!” reiterated 

al. 

It was the prosecutor’s turn to shrug his 
shoulders. “Very well,’’ he said to Caleaein 
you won’t stretch a point for Swift—I’m 
very much afraid that Swift will get some- 
one who will.” 

Fortunately Cal resigned his office then 
and there. Had he failed so to do he would 
have been removed for insubordination. 
Senator Swift was a rapid worker. He 
pressed into service a man from his own 
county who would do Jonathan Swift’s 
bidding. 

This man rushed in boldly where Cal had 
declined to tread. 

The case came on for trial. The manu- 
factured evidence, damnably convincing, 
was produced. A River County jury 
listened calmly to this evidence, chewed 
gum imperturbably throughout the case. 
Imperturbably the jury strung along into 
the jury room to consider of its verdict. 
Half an hour later it strung back into the 
courtroom nonchalantly, and announced it. 

(Continued on Page 38) 








FIRESTONE CORDS 


Firestone Cord values have given 
users a new high standard of mile- 
age and service. For 1922 Firestone 
Cords have been selected by sixty- 
seven of the foremost American car 
makers as standard equipment. 
They lead in popularity too among 
taxicab and motor transport com- 
panies who buy on the strictest 
mileage basis. 


30x 3%, $17.50 33x42, $42.85 
32x4, $32.40 33x5, $52.15 
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The Sources of Extra Mileage 


T is natural that the car owner should assume, 
in buying Firestone Cords, that he will get 
extra mileage at no additional cost. He has been 
pledged Most Miles per Dollar by an organization 
of the highest responsibility. 


Were he a tire expert watching Firestone pro- 
duction he would quickly see how Firestone is 


‘able to give so much. 


He would recognize in such processes as air-bag 
cure, rubber blending, double gum-dipping and 


calendering of cords, as Firestone has evolved it, the 
practical sources of extra mileage. 


And in the vast, smoothly operating Firestone 
plants he would discover the system, the elimina- 
tion of waste and the efficiency that reduces 
Firestone production costs. 


It requires not only determination but unusual 
facilities and ability to build tires that set a new 
standard for quality and mileage at the lowest 
prices in history. 
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$11.65 


30x3'% extra size non- 
skid, the best known tire in 
the light car class. Higher 
in quality than ever and now 
‘being produced on a scale 
that permits its being sold at 
the lowest price on record. 
The same unusual value in 
30x3 size at $9.85. 





Most Miles per Dollar 





$9.99 


Oldfield **999™—guaran- 
teed—a full size 30x3 % anti- 
skid tire. Built with four-ply 
long staple fabric. In 30x3 
size at $8.99. Prices that 
cannot be equalled for a rep- 
utable, well-known tire of 
trustworthy quality. Sold by 
Firestone dealers. 
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A selection of the very choicest chocolates made by the Booth 
Candy Makers: every piece proven = 
“True Blue.” 20 ounces of Love Food f 
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/ Made for f 
/ Candy Lovers | 


For twenty-seven years our con- 
stant thought and endeavor has 
‘| been to make Booth’s Chocolates 
f-| the finest in taste and purity. The 

| cream which goes into them is 

fresh daily from the Booth Dairy 
Farms. The butter is the finest ff 
creamery brand. The fruit cen- 
ters are of ripe fruit—the nuts 

| carefully selected. Every possible f 
care is taken in the preparation to }-] 
make Booth’s Chocolates abso- 
j lutely perfect in every way. Booth’s 
Chocolates come in many assort- 
ments. All are delicious—the pack- | 
ages attractive. ' 
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If you fail to obtain Booth’s Choco- § 
} lates from your dealer, send his name 
| and address and we will supply you by 
_ 9) mail postpaid, upon receipt of the fol- 
*s\lowing prices: True Blue Chocolates, 
=| 20 0z., $2.00; Butter Chocolates, 1 Ib., 
$1.50; Esther Chocolates, 1 lb., $1.25; 
Billy Chocolates, 1 Other 
sizes in proportion. 
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$1.00. 


Leading Confectioners and Druggists 
in certain localities, can still obtain our 
Special Agency Proposition for their stores. 
Write for particulars on your business 
letterhead; state principal lines’ of candies 
now handled. 


Booth’s Chocolates, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Booth’s Butter Choc- <7 te gn, | 
H olates: Centers made << eee | 
ij with pure creamery SS 1 ea A i 
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» \ nuts and other deli- 

“| cious combinations, 
all covered with rich 
delicious milk choco- 
late. A wonderful 
gift package. 


‘| Booth’s Billy Choc- 
|] olates: Their memo- 
f/ ries linger. Popular 
with all. The per- 
fection of candy de- 
fi light. 
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© | Booth’s Esther Choc- 

‘jolates: You are sure 
to like them. Each 
piece is a candy sur- 

-/ prise. Covered with 

b/ Dark Smooth Vanilla 
Chocolate. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

It found the major not guilty on every 
count charged in the indictment. It white- 
washed the major until he was as white as 
his snow-white hair—whiter. 

It was all over—just like that. Jonathan 
Swift should have foreseen it. A defendant 
brought to trial upon charges of political 
corruption is a hero. Major Lane was 
River County’s martyr. He was beloved 
of every man and woman, cat and dog 
in River County. Long, long ago River 
County had convicted Major Lane, in its 
own mind, of many more heinous crimes 
than this charged in the indictment: It 
had forgiven him. It loved him as deeply 
as it hated Jonathan Swift. 

The gum-chewing jury merely winked 
the other eye, and did the rest. 

In other words, it was to laugh. It was 
a scream, and Senator Swift knew it for the 
thing it was. The senator gnashed his 
teeth; he gritted them. He cast about him 
for something upon which to vent his 
spleen. The major was beyond his reach. 
But Cal was not. He charged Cal publicly 
with having sold out to the major. He 
covered Cal with slime. : 

Cal, discredited, in the depths of despair, 
met Lucy Lane one day upon the street. 
She carried him home with her in her 
runabout. 

“You’re a life saver,” said Cal. “I’ve 
got to talk things over.” 

He did, and at great length and to his 
own great relief. Lucy was a very feminine 
young person; she comforted him and 
petted him; she put new life into him. And 
before the talk was over the major inter- 
vened. Lucy introduced her father; it was 
the first time that Cal had ever met the 
major face to face. The major shook hands 
with Cal, donned his house jacket, produced 
some smokes, settled into the depths of his 
easy-chair, got Cal to stay to dinner. And 
at dinner the major looked across the table 
at his daughter and asked her a single 
question with his eyes. 

“Ts this—another hunch?” he queried 
silently. 

“T don’t know—but what he is,” said 
Lucy, silently as well. 

Cal was. When he left the major’s house 
at midnight two things had happened. 
When Cal strode down the street he fairly 
reeled. He was drunk with the major’s 
magnetism; he was permanently hypno- 
tized by the major’s powerful personality. 
So much for Cal. On his own part the 
major was no less excited. Cal was of the 
new school; he was young, he was resource- 
ful. He was a man who concentrated on his 
job. More than all, Cal was an idealist, 
and the major was not. Cal saw visions, the 
major didn’t even dream dreams. The 
major needed Cal; he had been looking for 
a man like Cal for years. Here was a man 
without a poker face; a man the major 
could know, could feel. At four o’clock in 
the morning the major drew a long sigh of 
relief and went to sleep. For at four o’clock 
in the morning Cal, all unknown to himself, 
had been irrevocably picked to be Major 
Lane’s right-hand man. 

Cal succumbed. He had to. He was no 
match for the major. Lucy helped, reluc- 
tantly enough—but helped nevertheless. 
She was sorry afterward she did. Her 
father’s will was paramount. Heneverissued 
orders; he indulged in mesmerism. Against 
her better judgment she helped her father 
round up Cal. Why not? They had a 
common cause, these three. With widely 
varied motives they were out for blood— 
the blood of Senator Swift. 

Calsuccumbed. Inside of atwelvemonth 
the major had taught Cal all his tricks; 
inside of two years Cal had become some- 
thing more than an understudy. He had 
all the makings of a newfangled, up-to-the- 
minute political boss, next year’s model. 
He had concentrated on his job until the 
time came when he saw nothing, thought 
nothing, dreamed of nothing but one-man 
power. Power—he was steeped in it. He 
was gloriously drunk with power. 

In the midst of it all, another presidential 
year. And in the midst of this, with the 
major gone upon a brief vacation, Senator 
Jonathan Swift flung his hat into the ring. 
He made his bold, unlooked-for announce- 
ment that he was out to win the Presidency 
of the United States. Jonathan Swift’s 
political successes had all been based upon 
a series of impudent claims. This was 
something more than impudence; it was 
a personal insult flung swiftly at Major 
Lane’s neck while the major’s back was 
turned. It stung the major to instant ac- 
tion; it was for him to strike the first fierce 
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blow. He gathered himself together for 
the spring—and then he died. 

Lucy wasted no time. She was still under 
the hypnotic influence of her father, and 
she knew it. She knew also that other folks 
must be. The day after the funeral she 
summoned to her home the seventeen ward 
leaders of the city, the big men in the 
committee. She told them of the manner 
of her father’s death; told them how his 
words were ringing in her ears: 

“You tell ’em Cal must carry on.” 

She was striking while the iron was hot. 
They caught her spirit, felt the urge. They 
called a special meeting. Cal was chosen 
in the major’s place—to carry on. 

Cal carried on. Senator Jonathan Swift, 
with his state delegates in his pocket, with 
the prestige of all his sensational political 
record to back him up, went to the con- 
vention with head in air. He was state 
leader; there was no Major Lane to say him 
nay. The news of his candidacy had been 
flung far and wide. He was, once more, 
the people’s candidate; and once more he 
trod upon the people’s platform: Drive 
Wall Street out of Washington. He was 
handsome, picturesque—he always got a 
hearing. In the convention hall, under the 
most auspicious circumstances, he was in- 
troduced to all the people of the nation. 

Aside from that he had a secret ally. 
Wall Street backed him to the limit. Wall 
Street was perfectly willing to be driven 
out of Washington provided it could be left 
to its own devices in New York. 

This was the condition that confronted 
Cal. He went to the convention to fight a 
losing battle. But he went there prepared; 
he had concentrated on this job. He was 
ready, fully ready, for the slaughter. He 
would give them a run for their money. He 
had much backing too. The major’s sword 
was in his hand. A woman’s kiss was on 
his lips. He went forth to do or die. 

He didn’t die. He dragged the state 
delegates out of Jonathan Swift’s vest 
pocket. No matter how he did it, it was 
done. For six long days he hammered at 
them, traded with them, bartered to the 
top of his bent. He had an ax to grind; he 
ground it. He stole his way into the grace 
of other leaders. He learned the secret 
of the forces that, once put into play, would 
automatically nominate the successful can- 
didate. With all the major’s instincts and 
his own to guide him, he picked the dark 
horse destined to win. For that man and 
that man alone he polled; for that man he 
fought tooth and nail. And for that man 
he forced most of his state delegates to 
vote. That man was nominated. Cal’s 
cleverness in picking that man in the first 
instance, in tying up to him, in fighting for 
him did one tremendous thing for Cal. In 
all the dispatches sent out from the con- 
vention hall to the press of the nation Cal 
was mentioned as one of the five great 
leaders who had accomplished the result. 

That Jonathan Swift was defeated was a 
detail. On the final ballot the senator re- 
ceived a total of seven and a half votes. A 
slap in the face, these seven and a half 
votes. They roused him to the realization 
that he had a new antagonist worthy of his 
steel—worthy of his worst tricks and man- 
ners. Wrath-bitten and vengeful, Jona- 
than Swift went back to his desk in the 
Senate of the United States; went back 
to bide his time. 

Cal went back to River County. A howl- 
ing delegation met him at the station, al- 
most carried him upon their shoulders. Cal 
could have anything he wanted now. He 
was the idol of the hour. 

Flushed with success, Cal sought Lucy 
Lane. He did now what, for many rea- 
sons, he had never done before. He asked 
her, point-blank, to marry him. 

But Lucy, a little weary with it all, 
merely shook her head. 

“T can’t do it, Cal,” she said. 
through.” 

“Through,” Cal cried, “with me?” 

There was trouble, deep trouble, in her 


es. 
“Cal,” she said, “I can’t help it. A girl 
who’d had a drunkard for her father—that 
girl won’t marry another drunkard, no mat- 
ter how much she loves him. She knows 
too well what it means. Cal, I’m sick to 
death of living with a boss. Sick of the 
bluffing, the wire pulling, the whispered 
conferences, the knives in the back. I 
can’t help it, Cal. I won’t go through the 
swindle of it, the disgrace of it; not again— 
not for any man.” 

“But I’m not a swindler,” pleaded Cal, 
eee: “T don’t stick knives in people’s 

acks.”’ 


“ec I’m 
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“You will,” she said, still wearily. “You 
can’t help it. You’ve got the habit. My 
father taught you. And now it’s got you. I 
didn’t realize. I helped—helped the thing 
to get you. I know the signs. You're get- 
ting worse and worse. You're getting to 
the point where, by hook or crook, you’re 
determined that your will, and no one else’s, 
shall be law. You are drunk, dead drunk, 
with power. The dickens of it is,” said 
Lucy Lane, ‘‘I love you, Cal—I do.” 

Cal caught her in his arms. He was a 
great lover, was Cal Ingersoll. He brought 
all his gentleness, his tenderness, his eager- 
ness to bear upon her. She felt the pull of 
his magnetism. But she only shook her 
head and sighed. There was no moving her. 

“But,” pleaded Cal, “are we to go on— 
always—just like this?” 

There was a little of the devil in Lucy 
Lane. Somehow she knew always just what 
she was about. She shook her head again. 

“‘Cal,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m going to live some 
kind of a life. I suppose most people con- 
sider me a talkative little prig. Snarling, 
possibly, and vain. I know you don’t, Cal. 
And I’ve hopes that there are other men 
who don’t. I’ve got my eye on one or two. 
I’ve got to marry somebody, Cal, and have 
children and live in a home instead of a 
star chamber. I’ve dreamed it; I know it 
must come true.” 

“Now, look here,”’ cried Cal desperately, 
“none of that kind of talk to me—unless 
you want me to knife the father of those 
children in the back. If you’re going to 
marry anybody you're going to marry me.” 

“It takes two to make a bargain, Cal,” 
she said. 

He could see clearly that her determina- 
tion merely strengthened as she went on. 
And at any cost he had to have her. 

“All right!” he cried in abject surrender. 
“Tell me what you want of me—I’ll do 
anything you say.” 

His tone must have carried conviction. 
It was the tone of a man who not only had 
thrown away his whisky flask but who was 
about to make the nation dry as well. 

“You mean it, Cal?” she cried. 

“We'll strike the bargain now,” said 
Cal. ‘‘I’ll do anything you say.” 

Lucy’s eyes glowed. ‘‘Cal,’’ she ex- 
claimed, “‘listen! Isn’t there anything in 
life but handing out jobs to one set of men 
and withholding them from another set? 
Isn’t there any other goal in politics?” 

“Luey,’’ he defended, ‘‘I’m the cleanest 


of them all. But go on—tell me what you 


want.” 

“T want you to think of just one thing, 
Cal,” said Lucy; “just one thing—the 
pockets of the people.” 

; The pockets of the people,’’ echoed 
Cal. 
“Cal,” persisted Lucy, ‘‘you and I were 
hero worshipers. Once we set a man upon 
a pedestal. Why did we do it, Cal? Be- 
cause he said he could do things for the 
people, Cal, I want you to do for the people 
site 2° Jonathan Swift has always said he’d 

6.” 
Cal drew a long, long breath. He shook 
his head. “It’s a large order, sweetheart— 
and I don’t know just where and how to 
begin, nor where it all will end. Suppose 
I try and fail?” 

“Suppose you try,’ 
promise in her eyes. 

“By gosh, I’ll try!” said Cal. 


said Lucy, with a 


The county courthouse brotherhood gave 
a dinner to Joe Stamler. Joe had held posi- 
tion at the courthouse for twenty-five long 
years. For a considerable portion of that 
time he had been undersheriff of the county. 
Joe went to the dinner clad in a suit of 
evening clothes that he had had for fifteen 
years, got himself comfortably soused on 
contraband and went home happy. The 
next day was Sunday. Joe exhibited his 
new Swiss repeater to the children. For a 
brief period all was merriment and joy. 

Then, because they could be put off no 
longer, Joe’s wife got out some bills that 
should have been paid three months before. 

“We've got to pay them, Joe,’ she 
warned him. 

Joe Stamler groaned. ‘‘What with?” he 
queried. 

She didn’t know any more than Joe did. 
But she brightened up. 

“Did you talk to Mannie Forbes at the 
dinner?” she inquired. 

Joe nodded listlessly. “I talked to Man- 
nie Forbes and I talked to-Senator Mar- 
golies. And they promised. They even 
made a note of it. But what’s the use? 
They’ve promised many times before.” 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Overland, always a good investment, now the greatest automobile value in America 


N important and favorite ousbusiness; alwaysthought- 





member of thousands 
and thousands of American 
families—chummy, respon- 
sive, lively and cheery; 


ful of your comfort with its 
triplex springs. Thoughtful, 
too, of father’s purse, with 
its low upkeep and 25 miles 





alwaysready foralarkorseri- to the gallon. 


Today’s Overland: 25 miles to the gallon; all-steel body; baked enamel finish; 130-inch spring base 
WILLYS-OVERLAND, ING., Toledo, Ohio - - Canadian Factory: Willys-Overland, Ltd. , Toronto 
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fo-b-Toledo 
TOURING $550 . ROADSTER $550 . COUPE $850 + SEDAN $895 . F. O. B. TOLEDO 
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advertisements belong in the best 
seller class. 


| sarertcen must confess that my 


Evidence of their potency was recently 
presented to me by a repairman who 
wrote how a banker’s better portion drove 
in her electric and was frankly disap- 
pointed when she discovered there really 
was no place where a set of Spencer- 
Smith Pistons could be installed in 
her chariot. 


Of course, we might have draped one or 
two pistons near the flower beaker. But 
there are so many places that Spencer- 
Smith Pistons will do more good! 


For instance, perhaps your motor has that 
tired feeling. Maybe it doesn’t like to 
get started in the morning. Perhaps it’s 
wheezy—quite asthmatic—with a cough 
that vaticinates a tour to the Southwest. 


Now before departing upon a long and ex- 
pensive journey of that kind, it quite often 
is advisable to undergo local treatment. 
Place your vehicle under a specialist’s 
care. A stethoscopic examination will 
most probably reveal oil congestion. Fur- 
ther diagnosis will undoubtedly disclose 
ailing pistons and out-of-round cylinders. 
Of course an immediate operation be- 
comes necessary—particularly if your 
pistons are burdened with unnecessary 
weight that causes your motor to tremble 
and quiver like a jelly fish when you ask 
it to negotiate a slight grade in high. 


Remove the afflicted pistons without hesi- 
tation—or mental reservation—and insist 
that the doctor make a Spencer-Smith 
substitution after regrinding the cylinders. 


You really will be surprised when you 
discover how motor vexations and irrita- 
tions can be quickly suppressed and obvi- 
ated with fine, light pistons. 


We might go into detail telling you how 
Spencer-Smith Pistons are built so that 
every set is, though stronger, several 
pounds lighter than ordinary pistons; how 
we encircle them with an oil trapping 
and draining groove which really does 
stop oil pumping for good, or how we 
use super-precision methods of produc- 
tion and inspection. But you, perhaps, 
will prefer to have the boss give you the 
complete dope in his one lesson corre- 
spondence course, “Making Your Pistons 
Pay a Profit.” Enroll now—writing me 
in care of the Spencer-Smith Machine 
Company, Howell, Michigan—and grad- 
uate with our incoming class. Matricula- 
tion costs absolutely nothing—not even 
return postage. 
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A Patented Oil Drain Groove 


Notice that oil groove and oil 
holes. They stop oil pumping 
and prevent carbon troubles 
caused by burning oil. On the 
down stroke of the piston the 
oil is wiped into the groove by 
the third ring and is then 
drained through the holes 
back into the crankcase. 
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SPENCER-SMITH 


PISTONS 


Built by the largest manufacturers of pistons exclusively 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

“Joe,” said his wife suddenly, ‘‘why 
don’t you brace up and go to headquarters? 
Why don’t you go to Cal?” 

“Cal doesn’t like me,’ returned Joe 
Stamler; ‘‘and besides, I don’t know him 
very well.” 

“Joe,”’ said Joe’s wife with conviction, 
“you go to Cal.”’ 

Joe went to Cal. He saw him. 

“Mr. Ingersoll ” he started in. 

“You know better than that, Joe,’’ re- 
turned the boss. 

“*Cal,’”’ nodded Joe. 

‘Much better, Joe. What’s eating you?” 
said Cal. 

“Cal,” said Joe miserably, “the minute 
I got out of school I- went into the sheriff’s 
office. They paid me ten a week. I’ve been 
undersheriff now for ten full years. I’ve 
got six children, growing up. They’re pay- 
ing me twenty-eight hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, Cal. I can’t quit; I’m fit for nothing 
else. And I can’t go on. That’s all.” 

““Did you see Lafe Smith?” asked Cal. 

“T’ve seen ’em all until I’m tired,” said 
Joe. “I can’t make any headway with 
*em—not a soul. I don’t know why not; 
it’s a turn of a wrist to get a bill through the 
legislature. And I’m a good man, Cal.” 

“I know you’re good, Joe,’”’ nodded Cal. 

“T run that office, Cal,” went on Joe 
Stamler. ‘‘ Without me there wouldn’t be 
any sheriff’s business done. I’m the sheriff 
in everything but name.” 

Cal started suddenly. He placed his hand 
upon the other’s arm. 

“Say that again, Joe,’ he commanded. 
“TI wasn’t listening that time.” 

Joe said it again. Cal drank in every 
word. There was a new light in his eyes 
when he spoke. 

“T’m on,” said Cal. “I used to be the 
whole show in the prosecutor’s office in my 
time.’’. 

“You sure did, Cal,’ said Joe. 

Cal was silent for a moment, an uncer- 
tain flickering smile playing about the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

“Joe,” he said at length, “how much 








does Sheriff Gorley make out of his job up 
there?”’ 

Joe knew; knew too well. “Ten thousand 
a year straight,”’ said Joe, ‘“‘and seven thou- 
sand in extra fees, besides. He makes from 
fifteen to twenty thousand, sure, a year.” 

“And now,” smiled Cal, ‘‘just what does 
Gorley do?” 

“He runs a bottling business,” returned 
Joe. 

“T know that,” said Cal; “but in the 
sheriff’s office—what does he do up there?” 

“Nothing,” said Joe. 

“He has responsibility,” said Cal. 

“Does he?” grinned Joe. ‘“‘He’s under 
bond to the state. But I handle all the 
funds, and I’m under bond to him: I draw 
all the checks; he signs any check I put 
before him. A seven-year-old boy could 
do as much.”’ 

“And that’s all he does?”’ demanded Cal. 

“So help me!” returned Joe. 

Cal investigated. Then he sent for Joe 
again. This time he saw Joe behind closed 
doors. 

“Stamler,” said Cal, getting down to 
business, ‘‘IT want to help you if I can. But 
there’s always quid pro quo.” 

“T’ll do anything in reason, Cal,” said 
Joe hopefully. 

“You want a raise,’’ mused Cal. “How 
much of a raise are you looking for?” 

“T can get along,” said Joe, “on thirty- 
five hundred dollars a year, and not a dol- 
lar less.”’ 

“Net,” nodded Cal. 

“Yes,” said Joe. 

“And that doesn’t leave anything—for 


e. 

“‘To tell the truth, it doesn’t,”’ returned 
Joe. 

Cal drummed on his desk with his fingers. 
“Joe,” he said at length, “suppose I get 
you five thousand a year—what then?” 

Joe Stamler gazed evenly into Cal’s eyes. 
“T’m on,” he said. ‘You want all over 
thirty-five hundred. AmI right?’ And then 
he shook his head. ‘Barkis is willin’, Cal,” 
he went on, ‘‘but you’ll never get the legis- 
lature to vote me two thousand more than 
I’m getting now.” 

“The legislature,” said Cal, “will do any- 
thing I say.” 

“You're way off,” said Joe. “If they 
| double my salary they’ll have to double 
| the salary of every under man in River 

County.” 

Cal started to his feet. “By gosh,” he 

cried in the tone of a man who has made 





a great discovery, ‘“‘by gosh, you’re right! 
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I never thought of that. The thing is 
big—far bigger than I dreamed.” 

“‘There’s bound to be a howl,” said Joe, 
forlorn and hopeless. 

“That’s neither here nor there,’ said 
Cal. “The point is this: If I get you a 
salary of five thousand dollars a year will 
you be satisfied?”’ 

“And I'll pay you fifteen hundred out of 
that,” said Joe. 

“T don’t want fifteen hundred out of 
that,’ said Cal. 

“You mean,” cried Joe, “that I get five 
thousand net?” 

“That’s all you get,” said Cal. 

“Will you kindly wait until I throw a 
fit?”’ said Joe. 

“Don’t throw it yet,’”’ smiled Cal, “‘until 
I’m through. There are some things I can 
do, Joe. This is one of them. But it’s got 
to be done right. You do your part—I’ll 
do mine.” 

““What’s my part?”’ queried Joe. 

“Your part,” said Cal, ‘‘is paying me all 
over five thousand dollars that you get.’ 

“My land!”’ said Joe. ‘‘How much are 
you going to raise me, Cal?” 

“More than five thousand,”’ nodded Cal. 
“T want your word that I get all over that.” 

“So help me!” said Joe. 

“T’m going to raise you, Joe,’”’ continued 
Cal, “from a paltry salary of twenty-eight 
hundred and fifty dollars a year to a sum 
ranging from fifteen to twenty thousand 
dollars.” 

‘“You—can’t—do—it!” exclaimed Joe. 

“T can do it,” nodded Cal. “I’m going to 
elect you sheriff in the fall.” 

The fall was far enough away. Cal had 
plenty of time, but he needed plenty to 
accomplish what he had to do. He spent 
weeks investigating conditions existing in 
River County; then he tackled River City. 
Then he sent for Chris Goss, the deputy 
county clerk. Chris Goss’ chief, the county 
clerk, was a patent-leather man. He had 
a plant that was always running overtime. 
Cal saw Chris Goss behind closed doors; he 
made a solemn compact with Chris Goss. 
Chris Goss left this conference with eyes 
popping from his head. Then Cal sent for 
another man; another and another. 

When he had finished with these secret 
conclaves Cal made up his slate. It was a 
simple task to make it up. It was a gigantic 
undertaking to force it through. When he 
flashed this slate upon his confidential con- 
freres in the county committee there was 
a howl that could be heard from here to 
there. There was good reason for this 
howl. Cal had a ticket made up of men 
who had no qualifications for their respec- 
tive offices save that of complete fitness for 
their jobs. The thing was raw; it never 
had been pulled before. 

Cal pulled it. He had put River County 
on the nation’s map. River County owed 
him something; his state owed him more. 
He demanded recognition, obedience; it 
was time for him to draw his pay. There was 
bluster, there were grunts and growls. But 
Cal was firm. He slapped his men upon 
the primary ticket, got them nominated. 
As a matter of course they were elected in 
the fall. 

Four years passed eventfully. Cal, by 
virtue of a superhuman struggle, main- 
tained his leadership. But he took on an- 
other boss—he married Lucy Lane. During 
those four years Lucy began to play the 
game of politics in a new way—with twins. 
Lucy was just the kind of girl to have 
twins—and she had ’em. As those four 
years closed, terms of office neared expira- 
tion. The time had come to act. 

Cal acted. In his own way, with a fan- 
fare of trumpets, Cal for the first time in 
his life called a mass meeting of the com- 
mon people, the people that are always 
featured in cartoons. He spent hundreds 
on advance publicity. He announced that 
he was prepared to make a sensational dis- 
closure that would hit the people where 
they lived. 

He gave not the slightest clew to this 
sensational disclosure, but he felt sure the 
people would respond. There had been 
ugly rumors about Cal for some time now; 
rumors that he had taken no pains to quell. 
He guessed shrewdly that thousands would 
turn out to see and hear what a crooked 
boss might have to say. 

He guessed right. The crowd was out in 
force. Five hundred people were packed 
about the entrance of the huge auditorium 
before the doors were opened. These five 
hundred saw something that roused their 
interest to the highest pitch. 

At seven-thirty sharp three huge motor 
cars drew up at the side entrance of the 
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auditorium. Fifteen stalwart plain-clothes 
men emerged, each with a cocked revolver 
in his hand. They formed two solid lines 
across the sidewalk, from the biggest of the 
big cars to the door of the hall. Then two 
more men stepped from this big motor 
car, ran the gantlet of the lines of men with 
guns, slipped through the side entrance and 
disappeared. These two men lugged two 
suitcases into the hall. The door was closed. 


At eight o’clock sharp, in full view of a _ 


crowded house, these two men appeared. 
They stepped upon the platform, suitcases 
in hand; they seated themselves. The 
fifteen plain-clothes men, still with drawn 
revolvers, closed in in a half circle behind 


‘the two. 


The band stopped playing. Cal stepped 
blithely to the fore. 

He was nervous, jumpy. The people 
could see that. They pressed forward 
eagerly to hear what Cal might have to say. 
He said it forthwith. 

“Neighbors,” began Cal—‘‘I have, as 
promised, a sensational disclosure to make 
to you to-night. Before I make it I want to 
say that I realize as much as you do that I 
am standing in the presence of a multitude 
of overburdened people. The cost of living, 
high before, has doubled in four years. The 
cost of running governments has trebled. 
There is no relief in sight. "The people have 
forgotten how to save; in fact, they can’t 
save if they would. All of which is plati- 
tude—old stuff—not sensational disclosure. 
But it brings me to my starting point. My 
starting point is Sheriff Joseph Stamler, 
who sits there. I’m going to make a sen- 
sational disclosure about Friend Joe.” 

The hall was overcrowded. The news- 
paper table was surrounded by a swarm of 
assignment men. Two of these men were 
strangers; the rest of the clan had never 
seen them. They paid no attention to their 
neighbors. They took down every word 
that Cal was uttering; took it down pains- 
takingly, in shorthand notes. These men 
were Senator Swift’s men—the senator 
wanted to have a finger in this pie. 

“Four years ago last spring,” said Cal, 
“Joe Stamler came to me. Four years ago 
last spring Benjamin Gorley was your 
sheriff. He is in this hall to-night; he has 
had full warning of what I have to say. 
During that year Benjamin Gorley’s pocket 
was enriched by sheriff’s salary and fees to 
the tune of twenty thousand dollars of the 
people’s money.” 

“What do you pick on me for?” cried 
Ben Gorley from the crowd. “I earned it. 
It was mine.” 

“Ben Gorley didn’t earn it,” proceeded 
Cal. “‘There was another man that earned 
it and that earned it all. That man was Joe 
Stamler—undersheriff at less than three 
thousand a year. Joe Stamler was doing all 
the work. Ben Gorley was getting twenty 
thousand dollars of your money, and he 
did no work at all. During the four years 
of his term as sheriff Ben Gorley took 
in seventy-five thousand dollars. During 
ee four years he gave no return there- 

OLS 

Cal paused. He hesitated, as though he 
was not quite sure of what he ought to say. 
And then he said it—the thing that Jona- 
than Swift’s men took down with great 
particularity, the thing that later Jonathan 
Swift fastened on. 

“Joe Stamler,” went on Cal, “was doing 
five thousand dollars’ worth of work a year. 
He was getting twenty-eight hundred and 
fifty dollars for it. He came to me to help 
him get his salary boosted to a point where 
he could live. I investigated Joe. Mark 
you, at that time Joe Stamler was a polit- 
ical nonentity; he could not have gotten 
one vote out of this River City crowd. Not 
one, direct primaries and all. Joe Stamler 
was the one man trained by twenty-five 
years of experience for the job of sheriff. 
His friends could have worked their fingers 
to the bone for him. It would all have 
gone for naught. Joe came to me, and I 
made a bargain with him, a secret bargain. 
I agreed to elect Joe county sheriff, on one 
condition only. That. condition was—he 
must account to me for all his income over 
the five thousand dollars he was worth.” 

He paused. There was tremendous hub- 


bub. Naturally so. The crowd wasa crowd, | 


with the intelligence of a crowd. It got the 
meaning of the words, but it didn’t foresee 
what Cal was driving at. There were, how- 
ever, mental arithmeticians among that 
crowd. 

“Cal’s rake-off,” grinned one man, com- 
puting in loud tones—‘‘ only fifteen thou. a 
year. Some rake-off, Cal.” 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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The Coach $1345 


ESSEX "1095 


A Roomier Open Car—A Finer Chassis 


Sao. ti |viad Lele (cae 
ne 2} 


Wider Seats. 
Wider Doors. 


Lubricated with an oil 
can—no messy grease 
cups. 


Thief-proof Lock, re- 
duces insurance cost 
15% to 20%. 






ESSEX MOTORS, 


You can have no appreciation of 
what this price buys until you 
examine and drive it. 


To all that made Essex such a 
wonderful value in the past are 
added refinements and comforts 
never before offered in a car of its 
price class. Roomier seating, wider 
doors and greater riding ease, con- 
tribute something new in personal 
comfort. 


The Result of Three 
Years’ Experience 


Back of the new Essex is all we 
learned in building 70,000 earlier 
Essex cars. Finer precision stand- 
ards have resulted and Essex'smooth- 
ness is even more pronounced. You 
will instantly note its greater beauty. 
Its care and attention are easier, 
cleaner, more convenient. 


It will reveal a charm you never 
suspected in any except the large 


Touring - - - %1095 Coach - 


costly cars. Note how free it seems 
of usual limitations—how subdued 
all mechanical consciousness — 
how perfect its union with the 
driver’s will. 


It Improves 
In Service 


And how rarely is an Essex offered 
for resale. Old owners tell you of a 
carso enduringly designed and built 
that its performance improves for 
thousands of miles. The fame of 
the Essex motor is not confined 
to its astonishing ability in speed, 
power, liveliness and endur- 
ance. More important is its free- 
dom from annoyance and the 
exasperating little things that mar 
motoring pleasure. 


Today’s Essex combines advantages 
noearlier owner knows. Gosee,and 
ride in it. It is the best Essex ever 
built, and at the lowest price. 


- $1345 adaieeed.- G2 1895) 


F. O. B. Detroit 
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Swim! | 
For abounding 
health and joy 


O GO far out and dash 


in on the breakers, to dive 
again and again, to feel life 
and delight quicken every mus- 
cle! What joy swimming holds 
for one who wears a Jantzen! 


Jantzen is the original 
elastic-stitch swimming suit. It 
fits perfectly —wet or dry—not 
accentuating any part of the 
body. Never binds. Never sags. 


At Atlantic City, Palm 
Beach, Miami—on the lakes 
and rivers, at indoor and out- 
door pools —from Maine to 
Waikiki—Jantzen is the popu- 
lar suit. 


Leading stores are showing 
new Jantzen models now in the fash- 
ionable Jantzen colors. For Men, 
Women and Children. All are pure 
wool, Ask your dealer to explain the 
non-rip crotch, the bow trunk pattern, 
and other exclusive Jantzen features. 
If you do not find Jantzen suits, write 
us for “Seven Reasons why world 
famous Swimmers wear Jantzens,” 
and name of nearest dealer. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


To Merchants: We sell direct to 
the retailer—can make immediate 
delivery by express. Write or wire. 





The National 
Swimming Suit 
NEVER BINDS~NEVER SAGS 


© 1922, Jantzen Knitting Mills 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

Cal nodded. ‘‘In dealing with Joe Stam- 
ler in this wise,”’ he went on, ‘‘I did a very 
dangerous and questionable thing. But I 
did it, nevertheless; and Joe has kept it 
mum, and so have I. I did it in the way I 
did because I saw no other way to do it— 
and get it over to you. I could have come 
to you four years ago with a great altruistic 
idea—with a vision of material benefit to 
you. I considered doing it—considered 
going about it in the way that a reformer 
naturally would go about it. I rejected the 
idea, You were weary of reform. You 
would have swept my scheme into the dis- 
card, as impossible, visionary; rejected it 
as rot. I knew there was not one chance in 
a thousand of putting over what I wanted 
to put over—except in one way. [had but 
one object in view. I couldn’t see any 
earthly use in paying Ben Gorley twenty 
thousand dollars a year of the people’s 
money when I could get the same results 
with five. I might just as well throw the 
extra fifteen thousand in the gutter—or 
pocket it myself. I did the latter. I put 
it in the bank.” 

Deep silence now. It was what Cal 
wanted. He went on to repeat his danger- 
ous admission—an admission that could 
not be recalled. 

“T kept my bargain with Joe Stamler, 
gentlemen,” said Cal. “I forced his nomi- 
nation at the primaries. I elected him 
sheriff in November of that year. I concede 
that fact willingly. And Joe Stamler kept 
his pact with me. He paid the shot.” 

Silence still—silence that could be cut 
with a knife. 

“Gentlemen,” said Cal, ‘‘what I did in 
the case of Ben Gorley and Joe Stamler I 
did in the case of nearly every officeholder 
in River County and in River City. I made 
a secret compact in the case of every man. 
I put my men upon the ticket; I elected 
them. They kept their pact with me.” 

He nodded to the men with suitcases. 
They slung their suitcases on two chairs, 
opened them. The cordon of plain-clothes 
men drew near, and nearer still. The men 
with the suitcases bent to their task. 
Rapidly they tossed bundle after bundle of 
greenbacks on the long table beside Cal 
until they had built two mountain peaks of 
money. The multitude drew a long, long 
breath. Most of them had never even 
thought of that much money; most of them 
had never seen so much as one per cent of 
it. There was a picture. Two mounds of 
legal tender, a bank man standing grim 
behind each mound. Fifteen stalwart 
guardians, each with a finger on the trigger 
of his gun. And Cal. 

“Gentlemen,” went on Cal, “‘I come to 
you with no vision—no altruistic nonsense. 
Icome to you withno promise. I amseeking 
no office. I am asking nothing of you, 
nothing for myself. But I come to you 


with a task performed, come to you with 
the assurance that the thing has been done. 
For four years, gentlemen, in River City 
and in River County, the head of every 
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office has been paid all the money that he’s 
worth. For four years he has earned the 
money that he’s worth. What’s left is what 
you used to pay for nothing. Here it is.” 

Cal waved his hand toward the two 
mounds of money. ‘‘Gentlemen,’”’ he went 
on, ‘‘this is only a sample of what can be 
done—of what you can do. What I have 
done once you can do many times, for 
many years. What I have done in one 
particular, you can do in all particulars 
for all time. I want you to do it if you 
will. I want you to compel the legislature 
of this state to pass an act—I’ve drawn 
it—that will provide against your paying 
out your good money and getting nothing 
to show for it. I want you to do something 
more. I want you to put Joe Stamler and 
all the other men who’ve served you so 
efficiently—I want you to put them back 
into office once again. I want you to reélect 
them in the fall.” 

The multitude had just begun to catch 
his drift. There was an attempt at ap- 
plause. Cal stifled it. 

“Ts the county treasurer of River County 
here?”’ he asked. 

He was; he had been already planted on 
the platform. He stepped to the fore. 

“TIT want the city treasurer of River 
City,” went on Cal. 

That gentleman rose to his feet. 

Cal once more faced his audience. ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen,’’ he said, pointing to the mounds of 
money, “‘remember—this is but a:drop in 
the bucket compared with the’ money you 
can save if you'll only take the pains. Mr. 
Outcault,”” he went on, bowing to the 
county treasurer, ‘‘this smaller pile is yours. 
It runs up to something more than an even 
million dollars.” 

“My Lord!” gasped a man in the audi- 
ence. “What about the bigger one?’’ 

“The bigger one,” smiled Cal, ‘“‘is for 
Mr. Jacobs here. It totals to two millions 
and a half.” 

After that the deluge. The thing was 
drama of the most thrilling type. The 
crowd went wild. Even the ennui-stricken 
lads at the reporters’ table leaped to their 
feet and howled. This thing was news— 
news of the first rank. That night husbands 
waked their wives and told about it; men 
and women called up their friends at mid- 
night, shouting the strange tidings over the 
wire. The papers went to press. 

Next day Cal’s sensational disclosure— 
a fulfillment, not a promise—swept the 
nation from Maine to Texas, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Cal set himself to work. He prepared his 
ticket for the primaries—with Joe Stamler’s 
name at the head of all the rest. He drafted 
the referendum clause that he had outlined 
at the meeting. He girded up his loins. 

The day for the primaries arrived. It 
was a damp day. The taxpayers didn’t 
venture out to vote. They went to their 
offices of course. Some of {them got soaked 
while going out to lunch. They left their 
homes in the morning, went about their 
business, came back in the evening, cheerful 
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or otherwise, as the case might be. At 
night they went out in droves to the movies 
and the theaters. What equinoctial storm 
could interfere with activities like these? 
But it was too devilish wet to crawl round 
the corner to the polls. 

Next day the votes were counted. No, 
the taxpayers hadn’t come out—but the 
riffraff had. Cal’s candidates, every man 
of them qualified to fill his office, were 
defeated. The Swift nominees won out. 
Cal’s referendum clause went by the board 
entirely; nobody noticed it except that 
portion of the professional electorate that 
had voted against it under positive in- 
structions. 

In River City Cal’s ticket was defeated 
by one hundred and thirty-two votes. If 
one hundred. and thirty-three more tax- 
payers had opened up umbrellas and dodged 
round the corner and cast that many bal- 
lots —— But why should they, anyhow, on 
such a night as that? 

Two weeks after the primary election 
another special grand jury was drawn. It 
indicted Calvin Ingersoll for a clear viola- 
tion of the Corrupt Practices Act—his 
specific crime being that he had bargained 
to procure the election of a multitude of 
men to office and had procured it. 

Once the indictment had been handed 
down Senator Jonathan Swift once more 
visited the prosecutor’s office. 

“No fluke this time,” he told his prose- 
ee “T want this upstart trampled in the 
mud.”’ 

Cal showed the warrant to Lucy. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

““What’s the use?” he said. ‘All that 
they’re after is my head. There’s no use of 
my disgracing you, and little Mort and Cal. 
Lucy, I'll go downtown to-day and hand 
in my resignation as chairman of the 
county committee. I'll get the prosecutor 
to quash this indictment. I’m through 
with politics. I’ll slump back to private 
life and practice law.” 

“Not yet—not yet!’ cried Lucy. 

“Why not?”’ asked Cal, surprised. 

Lucy placed her hand upon his arm. 
“Cal,” she said, ‘“‘stand trial. There’s noth- 
ing else that will rub this thing into the 
people as that will do. Stand trial.” 

Her eyes were glowing. Her face shone 


with hope. She gave Cal new life. 


“And after that?” he said. 

“After that,’’ she nodded. ‘Any means 
to gain anend. After that, Cal, be a bigger 
boss than you’ve ever been before.” 

“This—from you?” gasped Cal. 

“From me,” said Lucy. “Be as crafty, 
as cunning as you want.” 

“And to what end?” asked Cal. 

“Any means to gain the end we're after, 
Cal,” cried Lucy. ‘Any means to make 
the people understand the value of a single 
vote.” 

“By gosh,” cried Cal, “‘I’ll do it, Lucy! 
But I’m doing it for you.” 

“For me,” said Lucy, clutching him in 
her nervous grasp. 

And so Cal carried on. For her.’ 
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Something New in 


the Truck Field 


$1245 


Chassis 
craves oi $1420 
Special Bodies 

For All Uses 


For Loads of 500 to 2500 Ibs. 


— Stewart “Utility Wagon” 


A Speed Truck Built Entirely of Truck Parts 


Truck and 


Automobile Dealers 


Make Money 


Sixty per cent of the trucks sold today are 
of this type. 


Practically all businesses have need for it. 


Here you can add to your income without 
interfering with your present lines. You are 
not required to stock the full line. 


The “‘ Utility Wagon” is a beautiful job. It 
will not cumber up your sales room or look 
ungainly. 


Lots of chances to sell your customers. 


Perhaps your territory is open—write 
_ for details. 





Details 


Take particular note that it is truck-built 
throughout—the product of a company that 
builds nothing but trucks. 


It is fast, powerful and everlastingly reliable. 
Built for rapid delivery service on big loads, 
every part is designed for that special duty. 


So of Course It 
Stands Up Better 


It does not utilize any parts meant for lighter 
duty. That saves lots of troubles. 


It is all business. It works more hours, turns 
in faster trips and keeps down costs at every 
point. Because 10 years of, truck-building 
experience was put in it, with those exact 
aims in view. 


Speed equal to any. Ready to go at all times, 
which ‘is more important. As regular as a 
good clock, and keeps to schedule like a train. 


The motor is a truck-type of latest design, 
with three bearing crankshaft and force feed 
oiling system. It gives astonishing fuel and 
oil economy. See how sturdy is each part— 
axles, wheels, heavy, rigid frame. 


Your driver will like it, too. It handles as 
easily as a light passenger car. The springing 
is the best in any truck built for this service. 
The seat is broad and comfortable. 


This is a truck you can depend on for 
years. See if it won’t meet your requirements 
better and at lower cost than any other in 
the market. 


Get These 
Useful Facts 


MOTOR CORP. 
Buffalo, New York 


I am interested in a Stewart “ Utility Wagon”’ for. 





State nature of hauling 
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Send your book, ‘‘The Sure Way to Buy the Right Truck.” Also full 
facts regarding profitable use of the Stewart “Utility Wagon’”’ in my 
business. 


Send the Coupon 


Learn in a few minutes ‘‘The Sure 
Way to Buy the Right Truck.’”’ It 
tells what to look out for and how to 


128 inch wheel base 34x 4, Cord Tires 
8 ft. loading space Bumper 
. Alemite Lubrication 
Electric Start 
ona om Heavy Duck Storm 


Name 
Address —— 

















Electric Lights Curtains buy wisely. A few facts will guard City ; Seats 
Heavier Wheels Powerful Truck Motor you against costly mistakes. == 
Stewart Builds a Full .Line of Trucks from 34 ton to 4 tons 
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The Six Big Divisions 
of 
Library Bureau Service 


1. Special Service 


Analysis Service: Trained ex- 
perts analyze your file and rec- 
ord needs and furnish 
full recommendations. 


Send for folder No. 612. 


Indexing Service: Pre- 
pares and writes card records. 
Transfers accounts from books 
to card ledgers. Relieves you of the clerical 
burden of installing new card and filing 
systems. Send for booklet No. 822. 


Statistical Service: A unique service to 
business executives. Prepares confidential 
statistics from figures supplied by any busi- 
ness. Send for folder No. 919. 

























VER thirty-eight billion dollars 
($38,000,000,000) are on 


deposit in the nation’s banks. 


Back of thousands of bank win- 
dows, from coast to coast, are 
the comprehensive methods that 
Library Bureau has developed for 
systematizing this wealth; to keep 
it commercially fluid and acces- 
sible; to help the banks record 
exactly the millions of transactions 
in connection with it. 


Your bank account—commercial 
or savings—is probably kept on an 
L. B. Card ledger. Your cancelled 
checks are probably filed in an 
L. B. Check file. When you open 
anew bank account your signature 
is probably written on an L. B. 
Signature card. Today billions of 
dollars are handled with the aid of 







Systematizing the 
nation’s wealth 


such Library Bureau systems as: 


Filing systems Card systems 


Checks Average balances 


Correspondence Commercial ledgers- 
Credits Investments 

Deposit tickets Liability records 
Foreign New business 
Statistics Safe deposit 

Transit Savings ledgers 
Withdrawal tickets Signatures 


Library Bureau’s Bank Depart- 
ment consists of a staff of special- 
ists who consult with architects 
when blueprints for anew building 
or addition are prepared; design 
new equipment; develop new sys- 
tems; plan new records for the 
central information files that pro- 
duce new business. 


Other departments of Library 
Bureau are equally prepared to 
help your business. 


Send for booklet, ‘The Newest Force in Business Building.”’ 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 





Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies 









Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Albany Cincinnati Erie Louisville Pittsburgh Scranton Dallas, Parker Bros. 
Atlanta Cleveland Fall River Milwaukee Portland Springfield San Francisco Oakland 
Baltimore Columous Hartford Minneapolis Providence Syracuse Portland, Ore. Seattle 
Birmingham Denver Houston ew Orleans Richmond Toledo F. W. Wentworth & Co. 


Bridgeport Des Moines Indianapolis Newark St. Louis Washington 
Buffalo Detroit Kansas City St. Paul Worcester 
Foreign Offices—London....Manchester. .. . Birmingham... . Cardiff... . Paris 


Los Angeles 
McKee & Wentworth 
Salt Lake City, C. G. Adams 


2. Specialized Departments 


Bank Department 
Send for booklet No. 805. 


Government Department 


Send for booklet No. 818. 


Insurance Department 


Send for booklet No. 704. 


Library Department 
“'}' Send for catalog No. 812. 


Schools of Filing 
Send for booklet No. 503. 


L. B. Service includes the planning of new 
systems, special and stock equipment, lay- 
ing out filing and record departments, the 

. preparation of confidential information. 


3. Filing Systems 
E Alphabetic 
Geographic 

Numeric 

Subject 

L. B. Automatic Index 
The Russell Index 


Library Bureau in- 
stalls the filing system 
that best suits the needs of any business. 


Send for book No. 709 or Russell folder. 
4. Card Record Systems 


_L. B. Sales record—sales infor- 
mation at the sales manager’s 
finger-tips. Send for fold- 
er No. 615. 


L. B. Stock record— 
eliminates over-stocking 
or under-stocking. Send 
for folder No. 605. 
L. B. Card ledger — saves space, time and 
money, over bound or loose-leaf ledgers. 
Send for booklet No. 711. 

L. B. Visible record file—combines unit 
feature of cards with visible feature of the 


book index. Send for folder No. 713. 


5. Cabinets— Wood and Steel 
They areused by 125,000 
businesses. L. B. quality 
is standard. 
L. B. has originated 
many labor-saving devices: 
































Vertical units. 

Card record desks. 

Counter-hight units. 

Card ledger trays. 
Send for catalogs Nos. 707 and 708. 

L. B. Record Safe. Send for folder No. 712. 


6. Supplies 









L. B. Cards—Over 
2,500,000 a day. More 
than 1,000 stock forms. 
Known for their uniform 
==) quality, accurate size and 
PG = smooth edges. 
Ss oe L. B. Folders include 
‘every kind;: notably the 
famous L. B. Reinforced folder which saves 
valuable space in file drawers. 








L. B. Guides include plain, printed, cellu- 
loided, removable label and metal tip. 


Send for catalog No. 702 
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Graphic Methods in Business 


USINESS throughout the world is tend- 
ing more and more toward the estab- 
lishment of a universal language which 
will be intelligible to the people of all coun- 
tries. Sheet music can be read and under- 
stood by musically educated persons, no 
matter whether they live in America, Eng- 
land, China or Africa. In like manner it is 
altogether probable that one day standard- 
ized graphic charts representing all phases 
of commercial and industrial endeavor 
will be‘as easily understood by intelligent 
people, even though they speak different 
languages and observe unlike customs. 
Relative quantities and comparative 
results can be more readily grasped through 
optical means than in any other way. Well- 
made graphic charts present matters in 
vivid fashion and save the time of execu- 
tives who must make decisions and initiate 
action. No one who conducts a business 
or manages men can remember compli- 
cated records of past performances, and yet 
in nearly every phase of business it is the 
results over a period of months or years 
which form the real story. The prospec- 
tive owner of a new house can grasp all the 
essential facts concerning his contemplated 
building by merely glancing at a blue print, 
whereas an equally clear conception could 
never be conveyed by a written description. 
Not more than a decade ago the use of 
graphic methods was confined almost en- 
tirely to men of technical training. To-day 
charts are used not only by business execu- 
tives but by lawyers, physicians and farm- 
ers. Guessing and hoping no longer have 
a place in the conduct of industry. The 
manager of the present time must not only 
know what his business is doing but be able 
to predict with a moderate degree of pre- 
cision what it is going to do. The use of 
charts is a sure and speedy way to substi- 
tute fact for surmise. 

In adopting the graphic chart in his busi- 
ness, the modern industrial executive is 
merely returning to a practice that was 
quite common among primitive peoples. 
The pictograph was the original writing of 
early man. Both the Egyptians and the 
Chinese provide us with examples of graphic 
presentation centuries old. The American 
Indian employed a picture method of con- 
veying his thoughts. 

| Data presented in the form of a column 
of figures are never so quickly understood 
as when the same facts are shown by a 
number of simple horizontal bars or by 
a single bar so divided up that each por- 
tion of its length or height represents a 
separate and distinct fact. For example, 
let us assume that a certain corporation 
employs a large number of foreign-born 
workers and that of these employes the 
Poles form twenty-five per cent, the Rus- 
sians twenty per cent, the Germans forty 
per cent, and the Italians fifteen per cent. 
Tn such a case a much better idea of the 
relative size of the various elements is 
gained if the information is presented in the 
form of a small chart having four horizontal 
lines extending out from a vertical base. 
If we make the horizontal line representing 
the Poles one inch long, the bar for the 
Russians would be four-fifths of an inch, 


‘the German bar one and three-fifth inches, 


and the Italian bar would be only three- 
fifths of an inch long. It may take a min- 
ute longer to present the thing graphically, 
but after it is shown in picture form the 
facts of percentage assume a greater promi- 
nence, create a deeper impression and re- 
quire less effort on the part of the reader. 

It cannot be denied that charts to some 
people are literally an abomination. A 
graph to them presents as many difficulties 
as would a page of manuscript written in 
Latin. Such opposition to the universal use 
of charts would be overcome quickly by an 
active campaign of education. It is easily 
possible to convince any reasonable indi- 
vidual that though the ultimate theory of 
charts is mathematical the one who pro- 
poses to use them need only be given a few 
sheets of ruled paper, and four-fifths of the 
work is already done. The majority of 
charts can be easily understood by people 
who could not solve a simple problem in 
algebra. Consequently it is a fact that the 
idea of charts as being complicated and 
uninteresting is an erroneous conception 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


. spheres, circles and cubes are not identical 


. the months or years that have passed. Asa 
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which seems to have taken root and grown 
in the minds of many people. 

It will not be many years before the 
preparation and interpretation of simple 
charts and curves will be taught in the 
public schools as a part of the general 
course in arithmetic. This is already being 
practiced in the schools of Newark and 
Trenton, New Jersey, where grammar- 
school pupils are gaining a useful knowledge 
of present conditions and recent develop- 
ments in their own cities by a course in pre- 
paring charts and plotting curves indicat- 
ing the growth, population, industry, and 
so on, of those cities. Rather complete 
courses in graphic methods of presentation 
are now included in the curriculums of 
various colleges and universities, especially 
those which contain departments for the 
study of business administration and meth- 
ods. All this strengthens the opinion that 
before long most people will acquire an 
appreciation of the value of charts for pr2- 
senting vital facts, and that the result will 
be the general use of graphic methods as a 
routine practice in the offices of all modern 
business firms. 

One expert in industrial organization de- 
clares that it should be as uncommon for an 
employe in any concern to be in doubt as 
to the person in authority over him as for a 
child to deny the parentage of his father. 
No corporation that is earnest in its desire 
for maximum operating efficiency can afford 
to conduct its affairs without the aid of an 
organization chart. Such an instrument 
eliminates irritation and conflict of author- 
ity, for where it is employed each worker 
knows perfectly well to whom he must re- 
port. In companies where there is no 
proper distribution of authority and re- 
sponsibility, high-up executives frequently 
go over the heads of officers under them and 
issue orders to the rank and file of workers, 
thus weakening the authority of the fore- 
men or department superintendents to 
whom the general run of employes are re- 
sponsible and look for guidance. 

Graphic charts are generally used to 
show component parts, make comparisons, 
set forth interdependent relationships and 
reveal the relation of variable elements and 
quantities. Among the devices adapted to 
such uses are circles of different sizes, par- 
allel.bars, rectangles, squares and pictured 
objects drawn to different scales. When 
pictured objects are used, much care must 
be taken with their construction or they 
may misrepresent the case. If it is desired 
to show the increase in the number of pas- 
sengers carried by a certain railway system 
during a month or a year, it is considered 
best to indicate the improvement by draw- 
ing the required number of figures of the 
same size rather than to make the com- 
parison by placing the figure of one large 
man by the side of a small one. In the first 
case each uniform figure of a man may rep- 
resent any desired unit, such as one thou- 
sand, ten thousand or even one hundred 
thousand passengers. 

A rectangle can be used to show three 
different elements: If one side represents 
price and another side quantity, the entire 
area will stand for the value or the quan- 
tity times the price. It must always be 
remembered that the relative sizes of 


with the relative lengths of straight lines, 
and as a consequence the areas of these 
figures must be carefully calculated in order 
to insure accuracy of relationship. 

The plotting of curves on backgrounds 
laid off in blocks made by intersecting lines 
is the simplest and most efficient method of 
portraying the relation of variable quanti- 
ties. In this method careful judgment is 
necessary in selecting the units on both the 
horizontal and the vertical lines. For in- 
stance, if the base line is made to represent 
time units, and too much space is allotted 
to each unit, the result will be a flattening 
out of the curve and a consequent minimiz- 
ing of the changes which have occurred in 


usual thing it is best to plot all curves on 
coordinate paper already ruled in squares 
or rectangles to suit the purpose in hand. 

One retail shoe dealer who had discovered 
the effectiveness of graphic presentation 
became annoyed by the constant reiter- 
ation on the part of customers that shoe 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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4 Evety drop 


wakens flavor 


© 1922 H. J. H. Co. 
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EINZ Vinegar brings 

out the hidden favors 

of the other foods it touches 

and adds a rich mellowness 

allitsown. The blending is 

delicious. The aroma adds 
keen zest to the appetite. 

Carefully selected mate- 

rials prepared in the Heinz 

skillful way, and aging in 


wood for at least a year be- 


fore bottling, assure quality and flavor. Use it on the 


dining room table and in the kitchen. 


HEINZ 


Imported 


Olive Oil 





Some of the 


Four kinds. 


Malt Vinegar—made from barley malt 

White Vinegar —made from selected grain 

Cider Vinegar —made from choice cider apples 
Tarragon Vinegar 

In bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


A companion in excellence to Heinz 
Vinegar is Heinz Olive Oil. Under 
Heinz supervision this rich, full flavored 
oil is pressed from selected olives in 
Seville, Spain. In bottles or tins. 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


ALL HEINZ GOODS SOLD IN CANADA ARE PACKED IN CANADA 
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Keeping a Promise 


to the Smokers of America 


The following is an extract from an advertisement 
of General Cigar Co., Inc., published Sept. 20, 1920. 


































“There are no indications in sight at the present to 
warrant a decline in the price of Havana tobacco. When 
such time arrives, we promise that the smokers of 
Robt. Burns Cigars will receive the benefit at the 
earliest possible moment.” 


HAVANA . 
FILLED 
straight 


ERE is the fulfillment of the promise of September, 
1920— Robt. Burns Staples—a full Havana filled 
cigar —a cigar with all the individuality of character and 
taste—all the distinctive mildness of flavor that you’ve 


|  e always looked for and found in Robt. Burns — offered at 
Actual size TEN CENTS. 


DRek? a a haat ey Try one today. 
Bennrak Cigar Co, thie: 

10¢ NATIONAL BRANDS 

Box of 50, $4.75 NEW YORK CITY 
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(Continued from Page 45) 

prices were too high, so he decided to pre- 
pare a chart of the facts as he knew them 
to be, and at least prove that the large ad- 
vances were not of his making. In carrying 
out the scheme he used a rectangular chart, 
with the prices of leather appearing at the 
left side of the rectangle, reading from the 
lowest at the bottom to the highest at 
the top. The base of the chart represented 
years, the most remote being at the left, 
and the most recent appearing at the ex- 
treme right. It took but a brief glance to 
see that whereas the price of leather had 
fluctuated for the first seven years, as indi- 
cated by the rise and fall of the curves, it 
had steadily increased for the past three 
years, the curve mounting without a drop. 
This condition was true of all four varieties 
of leather, each of which was represented 
by acurve. These curves were distinguished 
from one another by dots and dashes, ex- 
plained by a legend placed in one corner of 
the chart. This graphic argument of the 
shoe dealer was far more convincing than 
any verbal or written explanation could 
possibly have been. 

All firms that employ a large number of 
workers experience some difficulty in ar- 
ranging summer vacations for their per- 
sonnel so that there shall always be a 
capable man or woman available to take 
charge of important work. One simple 
method of solving this problem is to pre- 
pare a time chart drawn on codrdinate 
paper ruled in squares, on which the 
months and weeks are indicated by divi- 
sions of the base line. The names of all 
employes appear at the extreme left of the 
chart. 

The vacation period of each worker is 
shown by darkening in the space repre- 
senting the week or weeks assigned to him. 
In this way it is not only easy for each em-. 
ploye to see plainly when his holiday. is 
coming, but the company executives can 
readily discern which of their responsible 
workers are absent. This same kind of 
chart can be used in many other ways. By 
applying symbols or employing colored 
pencils, it is possible to make such a sheet 
show other kinds of data, as bonus earned 
or lost, days absent, days worked, and so 
on. Each horizontal line should represent 
an employe, and the days of the month are 
indicated on the base line. 

Many large corporations employ a num- 
ber of salesmen or maintain numerous 
branch ‘sales offices. It is a common prac- 
tice of such concerns to spur on the indi- 
vidual salesmen or branch managers, as 
the case may be, by publishing a weekly 
or monthly rating that lists each agent or 
office in the order of total sales made. The 
majority of companies finds it best, in the 
operation of such a plan, to keep secret the 
standing of each person or unit. There is 
no better way to present this kind of in- 
formation than to use a chart made up of 
blocks arranged in columns equidistant 
from one another at the top of the sheet. 
Each little block should be half an inch 
long, one-eighth of an inch wide, with ends 
pointed and blacked, leaving a blank space 
in the center of each block. 

If it is proposed to show the monthly 
standing of each of the company’s sales- 
men the usual plan is to assign each mem- 
ber of the selling organization a confidential 
number, which is known only to the general 
sales manager and the chief officers of the 
concern. The standing of each member 
of the selling force is determined for the 
previous year. Instead of arranging the 
list by printing a column of names, this 
method calls for a column of blocks, each 
with a number written in it corresponding 
to the name of one salesman. The blocks 
in this first column, which, as stated, gives 
the rating for the past year, commence 
with the Number 1 at the top, and read 
downward, 2, 3, 4, and so on, in regular 
order, to the man of lowest standing. At 
the end of January, the first month of the 
new year, another column of blocks is 
prepared, and in this case the man who was 
Number 7 in the rating for the previous 
year may have excelled all the other sales- 
men and risen to first place. In such case 
the first block in the January column is 
marked with the Number 7. The other 
blocks in the new column are likewise 
marked according to the most recent stand- 
ing of the men. As new columns are added, 
lines are drawn connecting the ends of 
blocks having the same number. When a 
whole year’s records have been completed 
it is an easy matter to pick out any partic- 
ular salesman’s number, and by following 
the lines connecting the columns it is readily 
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evident.whether the man has bettered his 
position or fallen behind in his work. 

Busy executives will find what is known 
as the cumulative curve a valuable aid in 
business, for the last point on the curve 
gives the total output since the beginning 
of the period for which the curve was 
plotted. The angle of the curve shows the 
rate of output for any period of time under 
consideration. A cumulative or mass curve 
never trends downward. Lack of output is 
indicated by a horizontal trend of the curve. 
Cumulative or mass curves are particularly 
useful in the study of quantities in earth 
work, especially in road building or railroad 
construction. 

Graphic charts known as_ frequency 
curves enable executives to study many in- 
dustrial problems with greater rapidity and 
convenience than is possible by any other 
method. Frequency charts which are based 
on ‘‘the number of times a certain charac- 
teristic is found repeated in a large number 
of observations,’ have been used for many 
years to represent data relating to physics 
and biology, but it is only in recent years 
that the value of these charts has been 
recognized in the study of engineering and 
business problems. Frequency curves can 
be used effectively in such documents as 
annual reports of railroads, where they 
constitute a satisfactory substitute for 
tabulated statements, giving such data as 
the number of miles of different weights of 
rails in use at the end of any fiscal year. 
Frequency curves may be used to present 
problems such as the time required to 
answer telephone calls in different cities, 
and the like. Comparisons of wages are 
also shown clearly by these curves. 

By means of careful designing of cards 
and plotting of curves the fiscal year of a 
business can be shown on a single four-by- 
six-inch card. Willard C. Brinton, an 
authority on the use of graphic methods, 
says that one sewing-machine company 
uses a four-by-six-inch card, and on this 
small area is able to show actual sales 
figures by months and quarters, leaving 
sufficient space for dates, inscription and 
other lettering. On the left-hand side of 
the blocked area appears the vertical scale 
of earnings running from zero to three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and progressing 
in multiples of thirty thousand dollars. 
The base line of the chart shows the 
months, and to insure absolute clearness 
thirteen vertical lines are used, so that at 
the beginning of each card the last month 
of the previous year can be repeated. It 
can readily be perceived that the record of 
several years can be examined in this con- 
cise form, and variations from year to 
year noted by arranging the cards in chron- 
ological order. A number of firms find it 
advantageous to plot their pay rolls on 
four-by-twelve-inch cards. Data for fifty- 
two weeks can be presented in this way. 

The statisticians of some large corpora- 
tions bind their charts. However, several 
of the leading students of graphic methods 
believe that loose cards possess an advan- 
tage over the book system. They say 
that it is difficult: in the case of the latter 
method to devise a system for keeping 
hundreds of curves in such a way that 
quick comparisons between any of them 
can be made. On the other hand, loose 
cards permit of instant comparison between 
different series of charts for a period of 
years, if desired. It should be emphasized 
that no system of curve records should be 
installed which does not permit of the quick 
comparison of any curve with any other 
curve in the whole system. Often an ex- 
ecutive wishes to plan for the future, and 
in such a case-it is helpful if at one time 
he can have before him a curve showing 
the record of sales and another curve for the 
same period of time giving a record of the 
company’s expenses. When sales increase, 
expenses per unit should decrease, and vice 
versa. When any other condition exists the 
business is not on a sound basis. 

It is a good idea in preparing the graphic 
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publishes daily 


PUBLIC LEDGER 





Foreign News 


‘After a carefully watched trial of the Ledger Foreign 





charts to leave sufficient space at the left- | 


hand side of the card for brief notations 
covering unusual conditions which have 
caused a marked rise or fall in the curves. 
It is undoubtedly true that after a couple of 
years have passed, the average individual is 
unable to remember the exact reasons for 
extreme fluctuations, even though at the 
time of the plotting they seemed unforget- 
able. The manager of a large telephone 
company was unable for some time to re- 
member the reason for a drop in the curve 
of earnings of his concern two years pre- 
vious. _ After much pondering and some 
search he recalled a blizzard of ten days’ 


News Service for several months I want to register for 
The Detroit Journal a very strong regard for what I am 
convinced is the most satisfactory cable service avail- 
able for any American newspaper. 

‘‘Two facts stand out in the general excellence of the 
service: first, the authoritative character of the dis- 
patches; second, the policy of the Ledger in concentrat- 
ing correspondents where big news is breaking. Because 
of this policy the service rises above mere ‘feature- 
quality’ and becomes a great spot news service.” 


(Signed) Grove Patterson 
Managing Editor 
The Detroit Journal 


The Detroit Journal is famous for the volume and 
general excellence of its foreign and domestic 
news. Though well served from various sources, 
its reputation for foreign news rests heavily on its 
exclusive rights to the full cable news service of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Hundreds of notable newspapers testify to the 
authority of Public Ledger news and features by 
subscribing for them regularly through the 
Ledger Syndicate. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


News Service 


Find out whether there is a news- 
paper in your city which issues 





Public Ledger news and features. 
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In Berry Time 


| Remember Bubble Grains © 


Why shortcake ?— why pie-crust ?—why tarts? 

Just because we all like fruits combined with flaky, flavory 
crust. Then add Puffed Rice to berries. Those are flaky, 
crusty tidbits, flavory and flimsy. They will make your berries 
doubly delightful. Try them. 


Think what puffed grains add to summer 


In the old days children lacked them. 


Now breakfast brings these food confections—like’ snow- 
flakes in their texture, nut-like in their taste. 


Between meals children eat them like peanuts—crisped and 
lightly buttered. 


At dinner they form wafers for your soups. Or nut-like gar- 
nish.on ice cream. 


At bedtime they form the ideal good-night dish. 





And every serving means whole grains, wholly fitted to 
digest. Every food cell is blasted, so all the food elements can 
be. assimilated. 


Whole grains are made so fascinating that children revel in 


them. And that is what you want. 
Puffed 


Puffed 
Rice 


8 times normal size Steam-exploded grains 


June Suppers 


Puffed. Wheat in milk. 
This premier grain, when 
eaten whole, supplies 16 needed 


elements. Here those elements 
are all fitted to digest. 

An ideal dish—a practically 
complete food—made so de- 
lightful that children never get 
enough. 

Let no day omit it, for chil- 
dren need whole wheat. 
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duration, during which time the pay-station 
service was practically discontinued. 

It is also a good practice to have each 
chart show on the left-hand edge of the 
sheet or card the initials of the executive 
authorizing it, with date of signing. It is 
always a good plan to fix responsibility for 
the authorization of a new curve, for some 
expense is involved in collecting data and 
plotting curves each week or every month. 

Probably the most satisfactory scheme is 
to place one employe in charge of all curve 
plotting for the entire company. When this 
is done it is easy for this particular person 
to be ready for the new year-with titles and 
scales properly placed upon the new cards 
that are to be used. At the proper time the 
new cards are handed to the various de- 
partment heads, who have power to au- 
thorize the continuation of any curve for 
another year. The size of sheets, lettering 
of titles, and so on, should be standardized 
as far as possible. The ruling on the cards 
or sheets should be so designed as to leave a 
margin of three-quarters of an inch at the 
top and at the left, and one-quarter of an 
inch at the bottom and right of each chart. 

Blue-printing is generally the most satis- 
factory and the cheapest method of obtain- 
ing copies of a chart. The ruled sheets 
should be translucent to permit of this. 
Some persons use onion-skin paper, either 
glazed or unglazed, but one well-known 
authority prefers a light-weight, high-grade 
bond paper, because it prints so well, 
stands erasure better and does not crack 
with age. This same expert recommends 
olive-green ruling, as it is easier upon the 
eyes, especially in artificial light. When no 
blue prints are necessary different-colored 
inks, or water-color paints used in a draw- 
ing pen, can be employed to distinguish one 
curve from another. In this latter method 
the chart should contain an explanatory 
note or legend, stating, for example, that 
red represents gross earnings; blue, ex- 
penses; and green, net revenue. 

In the making of charts from which blue 
prints are to be produced it is advisable to 
use black drawing ink and to represent dif- 
ferent elements or values by varying the 
lines in.some such way as heavy solid, light 
solid, heavy broken, light broken and com- 
binations of dots and dashes. Of course an 
explanatory key is necessary on each chart. 
Different scales may be used on the same 
chart. In using the typewriter to mark 
titles, tabulations, and so on, on charts, a 
much clearer blue print is made possible if 
a piece of carbon paper is placed with the 
inked side next to the back of the chart, so 
that a double printing is obtained. 

When dealing with very large quantities 
it is not always practicable to use a scale 
which starts at zero and is carried: up by 
even steps to a figure representing the high- 
est peak on the curve. Such a chart would 
either be too large for convenient handling 
or else the scale would have to be condensed 
so that only very large fluctuations would 
be indicated on the curve. In such a case 
the best practice is to start the scale at 
zero and just above this point draw a wavy 
line across the sheet to indicate that the 
scale is broken. This line can be easily 
drawn with an ordinary serrated-edge ruler, 
as used by many accountants. The scale 
starts again on the upper side of the wavy 
line, at a figure a little lower than the lowest 
point on the curve, and is then carried up by 
even steps to a figure a little above the 
highest point to be shown on the curve. 
The efficient chart clerk will always-en- 
deavor to forestall questions regarding un- 
usual points on curves by noting the reason 
for them on the chart before submitting it 
to his superior. 

Not long ago some of our national engi- 
neering societies codperated in establishing 
a joint committee on standards for graphic 
presentation. This committee has already 
made many valuable suggestions, which, 
though elementary, are fundamental in pre- 
senting businessrecords in theformof charts. 
Here are a few rules worth noting: All 
charts should be arranged from left to right. 
Wherever it is possible represent quantities 
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by linear magnitudes, as areas or vol- 
umes are more likely to be misinterpreted. 
In making a curve the zero line should 
appear on the diagram, even if it is neces- 
sary to show a horizontal break in the 
chart. All zero or base lines should be 
drawn heavy so that they may be easily dis- 
tinguished from other coérdinate lines. It 
is advisable not to show any more codrdi- 
nate lines than necessary to guide the eye 
in reading the diagram. The curve lines of 
a chart or diagram should be drawn heavy 
so as to be sharply distinguished from the 
ordinary lines of ruling. 

The horizontal scale for curves should 
read from left to right, and the vertical 
scale from bottom to top. It is usual to 
place the figures for the scales of a diagram 
at the left and at the bottom. It is often 
desirable to include in the diagram the 
numerical data or formulas represented. If 
numerical data are not included in the 
chart it is often desirable to give the infor- 
mation in tabular form alongside the dia- 
gram. All lettering and all figures on a 
diagram should be placed so as to be easily 
read from the base as the bottom, or from 
the right-hand edge of the diagram as the 
bottom. The title of a diagram should be 
made as clear and complete as possible. 
Subtitles or descriptions should be added if 
necessary to insure clearness. 

Any executive who has not kept abreast 
of the development of graphic methods for 


keeping and presenting businessfactsshould ~ 


lose no time in investigating the value and 
convenience of such a system. A basis for 
chart work can be established by making 
diagrams covering the following important 
business factors: Dividends, profits, sales, 
material costs, manufacturing costs, elimi- 
nation of waste, labor turnover, inventories 
and accident causes. Such a series of charts 
permits a speedy analysis of any business, 
and gives more information to stockholders 
or other interested parties than could be 
conveyed by a volume of words. 

The inventory charts of a business, for 
instance, will show the manager the per 
cent of certain kinds or grades of products 
on hand, as compared with similar goods in 
stock at the same season in previous years. 
Such information will probably indicate 
whether or not bargain sales or other forms 
of special attention must be given to cer- 
tain lines of goods in order to dispose of the 
surplus on hand. Not long ago the chief 
executive of one large corporation decided 


to visualize his business by means of a _ 


series of charts, and on looking them over 


was astonished by the facts indicated in the . 


chart covering labor turnover. An analysis 
showed that the company was spending up- 
ward of a hundred dollars breaking in each 
new man, and the chart showed that the 


turnover of the concern each year was 


nearly five hundred per cent, causing an an- 
nual loss of more than fifty thousand dol- 
lars. An investigation followed, resulting in 
the discovery that the company’s super-. 
intendent was working in collusion with an 
employment agency, which latter organiza- 
tion gave the superintendent a substantial 
commission on every man he employed. 
The possibilities of graphic representa-- 
tion are unbounded, and the art is only in 
its infancy. Our government reports fur-: 
nish us interesting and varied examples of 
the useful application of diagrams and 
charts in visualizing valuable records. The 


Statistical Atlas of the United States Bu-. 


reau of the Census contains descriptions of 
devices both interesting and suggestive. 
Many of these devices are well adapted for 


use in the presentation of business facts. 


The bibliography on the subject is not ex- 
tensive, but a number of books have ap- 
peared the study of which would well repay 
those interested in the science. The com- 
mercial and industrial methods of to- 
morrow will demand men who are speedy 
both in mental and physical action, and 
those executives who aspire to hold posi- 
tions of responsibility will find themselves 
seriously handicapped if their education 
lacks a proper appreciation of the value of. 
graphic methods for presenting facts. 
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The changing 
point of view 


Doubtless you have observed it yourself—this 
changing point of view. Thousands of persons 
have. 


Constantly, since the inception of the industry, first 
one car, then another, and then another have 
seemed by common consent to occupy the fore- 
most place in public esteem. 


That the evidence points to the Lincotn as the car 
now meriting this distinction is, of course, deeply 
gratifying to ourselves and decidedly pleasing to 
LINCOLN owners. 


But isn’t it perfectly logical; simple as A BC when 
you remember that it was the Lincotn which 
brought into actual being the very qualities to 
which motorists of mature discernment had long 
looked forward? 


When a new creation sets at naught all past con- 
ceptions of what a motor car should be, and do; 
when its mode of action is so much more capti- 
vating and motor travel made vastly more delight- 
ful; when it shows a degree of stamina and con- 
sistency of performance never experienced before, 
then what is more natural than that prevailing 
judgment should single it out for the highest 
estimate that can be conferred upon a motor car? 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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S° MANY points in the coal controversy 
are subject to opinionated discussion 
both by the operators and by the miners’ 
union that particular attention should be 
drawn to misstatements of fact whether 
carelessly made or made by intent. 

In his statement of The Coal Miners’ 
Case in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post of 
April first, Mr. Ellis Searles, editor of the 
United Mine Workers’ Journal, is guilty of 
making a number of incorrect statements. 
Mr. Searles charges that the operators are 
“in honor bound” to meet the miners in a 
four-state conference and that their refusal 
is a “‘direct, flagrant violation” of their 
contract, and that the operators thus de- 
liberately forced the miners to strike. 

The contract of March 31, 1920, to 
which he refers and which provided for a 
meeting preliminary to a joint four-state 
conference, was broken when, in August, 
1920, the miners went out on a strike which 
was settled not under a joint agreement 
but by district and state agreements. Since 
then it has not existed either in principle 
or in fact. The miners’ union abandoned 
that contract when they abandoned the 
Central Competitive Field plan of negotiat- 
ing wages and reverted to state settlements 
in order to get their rate of day wage in- 
creased from $6 to $7.50 for eight hours. 
Since then the miners and operators have 
been working under the various state agree- 
ments predicated on the joint agreement of 
March, 1920. The United Mine Workers 
broke the contract, not the operators. The 
miners are striking to force the operators 
back into a joint agreement, a national 
wage scale, contrary to the necessities and 
desires of the operators. 

There was no doubt on the part of 
the miners at that time as to the actual 
disruption of the Central Competitive Field. 
Under the headline Cleveland Conference 
Results in Disruption of Interstate Joint 
Wage Movement, Because of the Compli- 
cations That Developed in District 12, the 
United Mine Workers’ Journal of Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, concludes its account of 
the proceedings with this significant state- 
ment. Note its finality: 

“Much regret was expressed because of 
the disruption of the interstate joint move- 
ment. . The interstate joint move- 
ment was the great stabilizing influence in 
the coal industry.” 

Mr. Searles makes light of the miners’ 
demand for a six-hour day and a five-day 
week, saying that “every person with a 
grain of horse sense knows that this de- 
mand means nothing these’ days.” The 
spokesman of the miners may know that 
such a demand is impossible, but his con- 
stituents do not. He fails to state that, 
effective January 1, 1922, Section 3 of 
Article II of the constitution of the United 
Mine Workers reads: 

“Mo demand, that not more than six 
hours from bank to bank in each twenty- 
four hours shall be worked by members of 
our organization.” 

Mr. Searles’ article abounds in such 
phrases as “‘union busters among the coal 
operators” and “that element among the 
operators that appears to be determined to 
destroy the coal miners’ union.” He makes 
the deliberate and determined effort to con- 
vince his readers that the coal operators 
are set upon the destruction of the miners’ 
union. This is absolutely at variance with 
the facts. Every important group of oper- 
ators employing union coal-mine labor in 
this country this year has made unsuccessful 
efforts to open negotiations for a new wage 
scale with its employes. 4 

Referring to the joint interstate method 
of wage settlement, Mr. Searles says that 
it is the “‘one way to negotiate a wage 
agreement” and that “this is the plan 
that has been followed ever since 1898 by 
the miners and operators of the Central 
Competitive Field, with the exception of 
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1919.’ This is not correct. A notable 
exception was in 1906, when, following a 
strike of several months, state settlements 
were entered into without a Central Com- 
petitive Field joint agreement. It is sig- 
nificant that 1906 recorded the only wage 
reduction to which the miners’ union has 
been subjected from 1898, when the first 
joint agreement was made. The other ex- 
ception of course is that of 1920, to which 
reference already has been made. 

Mr. Searles charges that the operator by 
“the same old trick”’ caused the strike, be- 
cause they ‘‘had millions of tons of unsold 
coal on hand” which they could sell at 
‘any old price.’”’” As regards anthracite it 
is true that the producers held large stocks 
on April first. But Mr. Searles throughout 
his article is dealing with bituminous coal, 
and he absolutely misstates the fact when 
he charges the soft-coal operators with 
having millions of tons of unsold coal on 
hand. An estimate of the United States 
Geological Survey shows the total quan- 
tity of coal unbilled in cars—that is, in the 
hands of producers on April first—was some- 
what in excess of 1,400,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal and 115,000 tons of anthracite. 
The 63,000,000 tons of stocks reported by 
the Government, as of that date, was 
in the hands of the consumers. 

Excusing the high rate of $7.50 per day 
for common labor, which Mr. Searles says 
‘may sound to some like a high price,”’ he 
adds: ‘‘But $7.50 a day does not enable a 
man to earn a living for himself and his 
family unless he has reasonably steady em- 
ployment. Soft-coal mine workers aver- 
aged only approximately 125 days’ work in 
the entire year of 1921,” which, he adds, 
would give an annual earning of $937.50. 

Data published by the Illinois coal oper- 
ators show that at fifty-two mines where 
the average days the mines hoisted coal 
was 159 in 1921, all day men averaged 118 
days and earned $898.45 in the year. But 
that does not tell the whole story. Such 
an average does not show the adequacy of 
the wage. It is further shown that 51 per 
cent of these men averaged 198 days and 
earned on the average of $1502.85, and that 
52 per cent of the day men earned over 88 
per cent of the earning of this class. 

In other words, Mr. Searles neglected to 
mention that in his averages of earnings he 
has included with the steady worker the 
loafer and unfortunate as well. With his 
average of $700 per year for all mine work- 
ers in the union soft-coal fields I have no 
quarrel. It but proves how unfortunate 
the union mine worker would be were he to 
be granted all that he demands. His high 
wage rate is of little use to him when he 
has no work, because the nonunion worker 
at lower wages is producing the coal. 

In the matter of prices Mr. Searles has 
made two outright misstatements of fact 
for which there is no excuse. He states 
that J. D. A. Morrow, vice president of the 
National Coal Association, “‘testified before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
few weeks ago that the average retail sell- 
ing price of bituminous coal throughout the 
United States in October, 1921, was $10.41 
a ton.” The official record of the commis- 
sion does not show that Mr. Morrow made 
any such statement. 

Mr. Searles also states that ‘every time 
an increase is given to the miners the price 
of coal is boosted to absorb the increase. It 
is interesting to recall that when the an- 
thracite miners obtained an increase in 
1920 the anthracite operators added a dol- 
lar a ton to their selling price in anticipa- 
tion of the increase, and later added another 
dollar to the price to absorb the increase 


‘that was granted.” 


There was but one increase in the circu- 
lar price of anthracite in 1920, and that was 
one dollar a ton to cover the wage increase. 
It was added on April first. No other in- 
crease was made. 
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She has received a letter. 
When will she answer it? 


Ir sHE has no personal stationery, the chances are 
she will not answer this letter for weeks or months. 

It’s easier to remember to write letters when 
you have writing paper in the house. It’s easy 
to forget to write when you have no social 


VMAMMERMILg 
BOND 
Social Stationery 


























stores you can see Hammermill Bond Social Stationery 


in eight different envelope sizes, with sheets to fit. These 
sizes are for general family correspondence and_ for 
men’s correspondence. The paper is made in three 
finishes—linen, bond, and ripple. The range of choice 
is interesting. The price is from 35c to 75c a box. The 
same papers are also supplied in writing tablets in all 
sizes, with serviceable blotter and sheet of guide lines. 


To make it easier for you to choose the best personal stationery, 
we will send you samples of different styles and finishes for ten 
cents (stamps or coin). 

Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 
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from $11 to $18. 


Increase in Western Prices. 





Stewart 
Speedometer 
for Fords, $15. 


Western Price, $15.50. 












De Luxe Double Bar Model, $22. 
Standard Double Bar Model, 19. 


Single Bar Models priced 


Model 136, $8.50. 
Model 163, 6.50. 


|| Ask for the Speedometer with 
the colored dials. Model 160-K, 
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ON’T wait to be bumped into buying a bumper. 

The most expert drivers are ofttimes victims of 
accidents they cannot avoid. Both rear and front of your 
car are in need of protection. 


Save repair bills and dress up your car by equipping with 
Stewart Double-Bar Autoguards. Two beautiful, sturdy 
bars which run the full width of your car. Protects the en- 
tire front of your car—not just thecenter. Another bumper 
cannot slip over, under, or around the ends. 
Built to stand up under severe blows. 
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ISCONNECT your horn if you would 

know how much you depend upon it. 
Its successful operation means safety for you 
and others. 


Suppose it failed to work just once in a situa- 
tion similar to that pictured on the left. You 
can’t always depend upon brakes or a quick 
turn on a slippery street. 










e There’s a real motor in the Stewart Warning 
Signal that produces a loud, commanding 
warning. And it never fails you in a pinch. 
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Ca 
“TULL over to the side of the road” are not pleasant 
words to the driver of a Ford or any other car. It’s 
almost sure to mean $15 and costs. In.some localities 
jail sentences are being given for speeding. 


When His Honor asks “ How do you know you weren't 
going that fast if you haven’t a speedometer?” —you can’t 
tell him you guessed your speed and get away with it. 
Put a Stewart on and be sure you're right. 


There’s a new feature in this Stewart Speedometer. 
Colored dials which appear at certain mileages tell when to 
lubricate the various parts of your car. A chart furnished 
with each instrument gives you lubrication instructions. 
Save repair bills due to lack of oil and grease. Increase the 
life of your car. Can you afford to be without a Stewart ? 


SEASON 


AONETIC LYE 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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PRODUCTS 
PROTECT YOU AND YOUR CAR 
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“T’m a good listener already,” she said 
coldly, ‘“‘and I shall immediately learn to 
embroider.” 

It was then that, fearing the unanswer- 
able tear, I wisely said no more. 


Iv 


HAT evening I confided to George that 

I was convinced our most gloomy sur- 
mises were true; that Annabel had con- 
ceived a violent and unreasonable passion 
for this man Gregory, and that she was in- 
tent on marrying him. 

“In that case,’ said George with a 
promptness that did him credit, “I leave 
for New York to-morrow.” 

He commenced pacing the floor of my 
bedroom with a vigor that shook the frail 
construction of the cottage. 

“What to do?” I asked. 

“What todo? Why, to look up Gregory 
of course! To find out who he is, where he 
comes from and where he thinks he’s going. 
He may be an ex-convict for all we know. 
He may have a wife already. He may 
have done or been anything in the world, 
and it’s our business, if Annabel won’t do 
it, to find out. I can ask a few questions 
around at the Genial Club—he’s well 
known there—and I can have a private de- 
tective to look up his record. Give me ten 
days. That’s your job—keep Annabel un- 
married for ten days, and at the end of that 
time I’ll know the worst. You might in the 
meantime put a few questions to Gregory 
himself—sound him out a bit, get him talk- 
ing about his youth.” 

' “He'd only lie about it,” I objected. 

“Oh, well, what if he does? You listen 
to him lie and I and my detective will con- 
front him with the truth. That way we'll 
at least prove him a liar, which is always 
something. Now I’m for bed. You can 
tell Aunt Mary in the morning that I was 
suddenly called to New York on business— 
important business connected with the 
estate. I’ll be gone before any of you are 
awake. Good night.” 

He left me in admiration of his ability to 
decide and to act promptly on his decision. 
What an excellent statesman he would have 
made had he only been willing to display 
as much interest in public affairs as he did 
in private ones! And he was so level-headed 
for a youth! Admirable George! 

I missed his staunch support greatly at 
breakfast the next morning, for Mary, be- 
wildered at his unheralded departure, asked 
all sorts of fruitless questions and was so 
replete with curiosity that she scarcely 
found room for her fruit, cereal, eggs, 
waffles and chocolate. Gregory was beauti- 
fully uninterested, and Annabel appeared 
silent but suspicious. 


Gregory had donned his sports suit that , 


morning, a green homespun that fairly 
reeked of heather and of Scotland. The 
knickerbockers permitted one a view of 
his renowned calves, and it was with ap- 
parent difficulty that an orange waistcoat 
restrained his swelling chest. Everywhere 
about his costume were round leather but- 
tons. Everything on him was new. 

“Dear lady,’”’ he said to Mary, ‘‘just a 
scrap more of the delicious bacon, I think,” 
and he bestowed his overwhelming smile 
upon her. Mary received it as gratefully 
as she might have received an accolade. 

I glanced at Annabel, but she kept her 
eyes resolutely on her plate. I suppose 
she was of the opinion that if her mother 
chose to make an elderly fool of herself it 
was nobody else’s business. 

“T love to see people eat at breakfast,” 
observed Mary. ‘‘Breakfast is the best 
meal of the day, according to my opinion.” 

Nobody disputing her opinion, she re- 
sumed brightly, addressing herself to 
Gregory, “Golf this morning, Mr. Greg- 
ory?” 

“Yes, dear lady, golf. Annabel and I 
contemplate nine holes before the swim. 
I am endeavoring to teach Annabel my 
method of putting, which I acquired from 
the great Vardon himself. Harry used to 
say to me, ‘Bob, my boy, you must follow 
through. That is the secret of putting.’ 
In return I taught him a little trick I have 
with the short mashie pitch.” 

To hear Gregory talk one would have 
inferred that he was a very fair golfer, but 
it appears that he actually never did the 
Fool Harbor course—and it is a short one— 
in less than a hundred and ten. More and 
more, then, I became convinced that he 
was at best a peculiarly insufferable ass. 


After breakfast Annabel took me by the 
elbow and led me unostentatiously to the 
veranda. 

“Look here, Uncle Foster,’ she said 
firmly, ‘‘just why did George go to New 
York?” 

“Business, my dear,” I answered. 

“Business—rot!’’ she exclaimed inele- 
gantly. ‘Or if it was business I’ll bet it 
was someone else’s. Mine, for instance.” 

“Why, Annabel, what leads you to 
think that?” 

“T’m not blind,” said she. “You and 
George are planning something. You’re 
going to pull off something very clever, you 
two. Well, listen to me! If I find that 
you’re being clever at the expense of Bob 
Gregory, I’ll marry him to-morrow.” 

“May God protect you!” I exclaimed 
fervently. 

“That,” said Annabel calmly, “is a very 
pious wish and does you great credit.”’ 

“Does your mother know of your in- 
fatuation?”’ 

“She does not. I never tell mother any- 
thing until I have to. You should know 
that yourself. Just the same, mother is 
very fond of Bob.” 

’ “Yes,” I agreed, “‘that’s just it. That’s 
why I think it’s only fair that she should 
be told. I fancied she was flirting with him 
at breakfast, and—well, she’s almost his 
age and at present unmarried.” 

Annabel started to lose her temper; but 
having, as I have pointed out, a naturally 
cheerful disposition, thought better of it 
and I detected a smile, nascent at the cor- 
ners of her lips. 

“You fool!’ she said. 

“She who saith to her brother ‘thou fool’ 
is in danger of hell fire,’’ I reminded her. 

“Besides,” she continued somewhat 
irrelevantly, “‘Bob’s only thirty-six.” 

I laughed. 

“You innocent babe,’ I said, ‘‘he was 
thirty-six when you were living on milk! 
However, it makes no difference. His age, 
after all, is a mere detail; and as I myself 
am doubtless as old as he, I shan’t con- 
demn him. When do you intend to have 
the wedding?” 

“That’s my business,” she said, and I 
sighed my relief. 

There seemed no immediate danger at 
any rate. George had asked for ten days 
only; and George, as I well knew, was 
capable of moving mountains in ten days. 
I remember once—no, I shall tell that story 
another time. 

Gregory came stamping out to the ve- 
randa, looking irritated but majestic, the 
way a king probably looks when someone 
he doesn’t approve of is talking in a corner 
with the queen. 

“The car is waiting,’’ he announced 
briefly, and drew out his initialed watch. 
Then he put his arm possessively through 
that of Annabel—he was forever touching 
her, pawing her, stroking her, and all other 
women, too—and led her away. 

His hat was of green plush with a small 
feather in the back of it. Satis quod sufficit. 
I will say no more. 

When they were well away I started out 
toward the village, my destination being 
the telegraph office. I purposed sending 
George a telegram, for we had agreed be- 
fore his departure to keep each other posted 
on any new developments. The message 
was brief, well within the prescribed ten 
words. 


He claims age thirty-six. Marriage not immi- 
nent. 


I conjectured that George would be able 
to refute the fellow’s lie about his age with- 
out great difficulty. It was a triviality, to 
be sure—a lie excusable enough had he 
been a woman—but it would be a begin- 
ning, the first stroke of the pick that was 
eventually to undermine his complacency; 
the Pelion—if I may vary my metaphor— 
upon which we intended to heap Ossa. 

Having dispatched my telegram, I took 


my way in an optimistic mood to the read- | 


ing room. It was too early in the morning 
for most of the readers, and the club was 
empty except fora gentleman called Mather, 
who was glancing through La Vie Parisi- 
enne. ather knew no French, but he 
enjoyed the pictures. 

“Hello, Mr. Langley,’”’ said Mather po- 
litely. ‘“‘How does it go up your way? 
How’s your lion?” 

“Gregory?” I inquired. “Oh, he’s roar- 
ing according to specifications.” 
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Important Notice: 

Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 

















to describe, advertise, 
or sell them as linole- 
um isa violationof the 
law. Felt paper floor 
coverings haveablack 
interior whichiseasily 
detected upon exam- 
ining the edge. 



























































Look for this label 
on the face of all 
BlabonArtLinoleums 
































Two Blabon inlaid linoleums (patterns 352 and 408) combined 





give color and life to this modern business office 


Sound business judgment 


-and a Blabon floor 


Men of affairs are quick to see the splendid 
opportunity Blabon Linoleum offers to liven 
up an office or store with cheerful patterns 
and harmonious colors, and thus make it 
more attractive. 


The wide use of Blabon Art Linoleums in 
commercial life shows that business men 
recognize them as a good investment. 


A Blabon floor is a good investment 
because it is both beautiful and durable. Its 
plain colors and inlaid patterns go through 
to the burlap back, and retain their beauty 
through the years that the linoleum lasts. 


It is resilient, which makes it comfortable 
to walk and stand upon; and its noise- 
deadening feature is an asset for good work. 


A Blabon floor is sanitary. Its smooth 
surface does not harbor germs. It is easy to 
keep clean and bright with the regular use of 
a damp cloth. Waxing and polishing now 
and then preserve its good appearance. 
Fabric rugs may be thrown over a Blabon 
floor, if desired. 


The low cost of upkeep makes Blabon floors 
economical. When cemented down Blabon inlaid 
or plain Linoleum becomes a permanent part of the 
building. Any Blabon dealer can send or recommend 
an experienced man to lay Blabon Art Linoleums. 

For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum 


Beautiful, durable rugs at a moderate price. Moth- 
proof, sanitary. They lie flat without fastening. Ask 
your dealer for them. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 


Established 71 years 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums 
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THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


Before you buy white paint 
for walls and woodwork- 


You should know this important fact 


THE surface of ordinary flat finish white paint is not 
actually smooth. It is full of countless pores—tiny holes 
invisible to the naked eye, but plainly seen under the 
microscope. 


These pores catch and hold dirt. That is why such 
paints become soiled so readily. 


Barreled Sunlight is a white paint which produces a 
smooth lustrous surface. It offers no lodging place for 
dust or dirt particles. Smudges cannot sink in and be- 
come fixed. Even if soiled after years of service Barreled 
Sunlight can be washed like tile. 

That is why this paint is being used today in buildings 
of every description—hotels, apartment houses, office 
buildings, stores, schools and industrial plants. Ideal 
also for woodwork throughout the home and forthe walls 
of kitchen, bathroom, laundry, etc. 


Made by the exclusive Rice Process, Barreled Sunlight 
is guaranteed to remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel applied under the same conditions. Easy 
to apply. Flows freely and leaves no brush marks. Comes 
ready mixed in cans from half-pint to five-gallon size— 
barrels and half-barrels. 


If your dealer does not carry Barreled Sunlight com- 
municate with our nearest distributor. (See list below.) 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
Factory and Main Offices 
8 DUDLEY STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York—350 Madison Ave. 
Chicago—417 South Dearborn St. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell Street 


Distributed also by the following: 


Akron, O.—D. P. W. Company 

Allentown, Pa.—Crowder Jr. Co. 
Baltimore—The Fitschen-Morgan Co. 

Boston— Watson, Hallett Co. 

Buffalo—Towns Paint Co., Inc. 

Burlington, la.—Churchill Drug Co. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Pritchard Paint Co. 
Chicago—H. M. Hooker Glass & Paint Company 
Cincinnati—Saeger Winstei Co. 
Cleveland—Cleveland Window Glass & Door Co. 
Dayton, O.—Delscamp Paint & Glass Co. 
Detroit—Schroeder Paint & Glass Co. 

Erie, Pa.—Erie Window Glass Co. 

Fall River, Mass.—Borden & Remington Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas—Wm. Cameron & Co., Inc. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—Henry J. Heystek Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa.—Henry Gilbert & Son 
Hartford, Conn.—Sisson Drug Co. 
Indianapolis—W. H. Harbison, Lombard Bldg. 
Jamestown, N. Y.—Pearl City Paint & Glass Go. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Doores Paint & Glass Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—W. W. Woodruff Hdwe. Co. 
Lansing, Mich.—Silver Lead Paint Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—Treat Hdwe. Corp. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Chas. T. Abeles Co. 

Los Angeles—UhlI Bros. 

Lowell, Mass.—C. B. Coburn Co. 

Memphis—E. P. Gilson & Co., Inc. 


Milwaukee—Love-Roth 

Minneapolis—C. P. Walton, Security Bldg. 

Mobile, Ala.—Mobile Building Supplies Co. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Eason Paint & Glass Co. 

Newark, N. J.—J. J. Hockenjos Co. 

New Bedford, Mass.—Wm. R. West 

New Haven, Conn.—Booth & Law Co. 

Philadelphia—J. F. Small, Bailey Bldg. 

Portland, Me.—F. M. Brown Paint Co. 

Portland, Ore.—UhlI Bros. 

Richmond, Va.—R. McC. Bullington & Co. 

Rochester, N. Y.—F. B. Rae Oil Co. 

Salt Lake City—Stayner & Daly 

San Francisco—Uhl Bros. 

Springfield, Mass.—Highland Paint & Wall 
Paper Co. 

St. Louis—Condie-Bray Glass & Paint Co. 

Scranton, Pa.—Diamond Oil & Paint Co. 

Seattle—UhlI Bros. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—C. A. Reeve & Co. 

Trenton, N. J.—E. F. Hooper & Co. 

Troy, N. Y.—Chas. H. Dauchy Co. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Killmer Paint & Glass Co. 

Utica, N. Y.—Chas. Millar & Son Co. 

Washington, D. C.—Hugh Reilly Co. 

Waterbury, Conn.—Apothecaries Hall Co. 

Wichita, Kans.—Carl Graham Paint & Wall 
Paper Co. 

Worcester, Mass.—C. C. Lowell & Co. 





Save the surface and 
you save all Zig enil 











“All the women in the harbor are 
neurotic about him,’’ Mather volunteered. 
“They’re all aglow. Would be, I suppose— 
actor and all that. Queer people, actors.’* 

“Queer people, women,” I said. 

“Yes,” agreed Mather, “absolutely inex- 
plicable. But Gregory gets ’em every time. 
Like seeking like, I guess. All queer. I used 
to know Gregory’s wife years ago. She was 
a nice little woman—quiet, you know; 
quiet and adoring. At least she was then. 
She probably’s still quiet enough.” 

“His wife!’’ I exclaimed, endeavoring— 
but unsuccessfully, I fear—to conceal my 
surprise and my satisfaction. ‘“‘Married, 
is he?” 

“Oh, no; not now. Was, though. Doesn’t 
boast much about it, I suppose, eh? Well, 
it was quite a while ago, and they’ve been 
divorced for about ten years. When I saw 
her last she was in Watch Your Step. Nice 
little woman—quiet, you know. Not much 
talent, but pretty and well made.” 

“What was her name?”’ I asked. 

“Her name? Let me see. Hanged if I 
remember, it was so long ago. Lots of 


water gone under the bridge since, eh? It, 


was an unusual sort of name, too; one of 
those tricky names, you know, that chorus 
girls invent for themselves and are fright- 
fully proud of until somebody yanks them 
out of the chorus and puts up the money to 
star them in Camille. Oh, yes, I have it 
now! Danaé. That was her name—Danaé 
Delorme.”’ 

“Apt alliteration,’’ I said, and to his evi- 
dent surprise I thanked him effusively and 
rushed out of the club. A second telegram 
to George was clearly indicated. 


Vv 


HAVE no doubt that there are certain 

days in the lives of all of us to which we 
look back with the feeling that they were 
merely part of a dream. Our actions seem 
to have been dream actions, our words 
dream words, our emotions dream emo- 
tions. The events themselves are often so 
illogical and nonsequacious that we can 
scarcely persuade ourselves they would 
have occurred during our waking moments. 
In dreams, of course, the most amazing 
things are accepted casually and as com- 
monplaces. We are frightened but not sur- 
prised to find ourselves clinging with one 
hand to the cornice of the Woolworth 
tower; battling with assassins in a sub- 
merged submarine; cutting the throats of 
our nearest and dearest; appearing naked 
in a ballroom; or—I am no Freudian— 
making love to the cook. 

All this is prefatory to the statement 
that I remember the week that followed 
George’s departure from Fool Harbor as 
I might remember a dream. Unusual things 
happened with astounding rapidity—and 
continued so to happen—but I soon grew 
to accept the unusual with complete equa- 
nimity. Surprises ceased to surprise. 

The opening gun was fired when George’s 
answer to my two telegrams reached me at 
Fool Harbor. It read: 


He is forty-four. Have copy of birth certificate 
as proof. Have traced his wife, but her name 
not Danaé Delorme. Doubtless that is stage 
name. She is Vera Carton and lives in Yonkers. 
His alimony to her six monthsin arrears. Every- 
thing splendid. GEORGE. 


Inasmuch as this reached me on a Thurs- 
day, three days after George’s departure, 
I concluded that my nephew had wasted no 
time in commencing his investigation. The 
results he had achieved during those three 
days were flattering evidence of his energy. 

But the question that confronted me 
was, what use should I make of the in- 
formation which I now possessed? Should 
I throw it bravely in Gregory’s teeth and 
dare him to deny it? Or should I reveal it 
to Annabel and permit her to decide what 
was to be done? I determined finally on 
the latter course, since I foresaw that in 
any case Annabel would have to be told. 
Gregory, I knew, would be quite capable of 
refusing to leave the house until she should 
have ordered him to do so; or if he did 
leave it before Annabel knew the truth he 
might not improbably persuade her to go 
with him—a catastrophe to be averted at 
any price. 

That evening before dinner I invited 
Spnabel to assist me in mixing the cock- 
tails. 

“T wanted a word with you alone,’ I 
said to her, ‘‘and you are in such demand 
these days that I’ve had to resort to strat- 
egy to obtain it.”’ 

“Poor Uncle Foster!’ she said commis- 
eratingly. ‘“‘Where’s the vermuth?” 


May 27,1922 


** Left-hand door of the sideboard. Anna- 
bel, you told me the other day that Gregory 
claims to be only thirty-six. Would it make 
the slightest difference to you if I can 
prove that he is actually forty-four?” 

“Not the slightest,”’ said Annabel. 
“Where’s the ice pick?’ 

“In the top of the refrigerator, reposing 
on the ice. It makes no difference to you, 
then, that he has lied to you about his age?”’ 

“No, I can imagine nothing of less con- 
sequence.” 

“And,” I went on ruthlessly, bringing up 
my heaviest piece of artillery to shatter her 
composure—‘‘and I suppose that it is of no 
consequence, either, that Gregory has a 
wife—or rather had a wife who divorced 
him. I suppose he has told you that.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Annabel, ‘“‘he told’ 
me that long ago. Isn’t it a pity? Where’s 
the cocktail shaker?” 

There is no denying that I felt sheepish. 
The shell I had fired from my big gun had 
proved to be a harmless dud. Have you 
ever started to tell what you fondly believe 
is a brand-new humorous story and been 
informed by your audience that they have 
heard it before? If you have you are aware 
of the distress and the annoyance that I 
experienced. 

I seized the cocktail shaker and bran- 
dished it furiously in the air, whereupon the 
cover promptly came off, and ice, gin, and 
vermuth flew to the four corners of the 
pantry. Annabel, laughing shamelessly, 
stooped to clean up the mess; and just 
vila Gregory pushed open the swinging 

oor. : 

“What is this—what is this?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘ Wasting nectar and ambrosia, 
my good Langley?” It was not his liquor, 
and, moreover, I was not his good Lang- 
ley; but it was like him to assume the 
ownership of both. “ Mrs. McKnight and I 
were wondering what had become of you. 
My dear Annabel, surely there is no reason 
why one of us men should not mop up that 
unfortunate mess.” 

“Thank you, Bob,” said Annabel with a 
malicious smile in my direction. 

So that was the end of that incident, and 
I freely confess that I came out of it second 
best—perhaps only third. 

But the following day—Friday—brought 
me reénforcements in the shape of another 
telegram from George. 


Vera Carton never known as Danaé Delorme. 
There is a person of that name now playing in 
Hello, Venus. Am hot on her trail. The case 
becomes interesting, my dear Watson. 

GEORGE. 


Bigamy! Well, perhaps not exactly that. 
No doubt divorces had been obtained after 
each matrimonial venture. Even Gregory, 
I fancied, would have been discreet enough 
to see to that. The question was, which 
wife had the fellow admitted to—Vera 
Carton or Danaé Delorme? Stupid of me 
not to have asked Annabel when I had had 
the opportunity; particularly stupid since 
after last night’s fiasco I should possibly not 
be allowed another opportunity of asking. 

But Gregory himself—unwittingly, I am 
certain—saved me a deal of trouble by 
approaching me before luncheon, laying a 
friendly manicured hand on my shoulder 
and saying: ‘‘Er—my good Langley, just 
give me a moment, please. Annabel has 
told me that you are taking a somewhat 
peculiar interest in myself and my affairs. 
Now, my dear fellow, don’t misunderstand 
me, I beseech you; but I feel compelled to 
suggest that if you desire to know anything 
about me, why, I am the person to whom 
you should naturally address yourself. You 
follow me, I hope?” 

“T not only follow you,” said I, “but I 
will presently take advantage of your sug- 
gestion. First, though, in justice to myself 
I must point out that Annabel has no 
father and no brother. I am her nearest 
male relative, but even I am not actually 
her uncle. She is the daughter of my 
stepsister. Nevertheless, I feel a certain 
responsibility in regard to her; a responsi- 
bility and a very deep affection. It follows, 
then, that interesting myself in her as I do 
I interest myself in the people in whom she 
is interested. You are one of them.” 

He bowed with the grace of an Aramis. 

“T rejoice,” said he unctuously, “to be 
so honored.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “it is an honor. It hap- 
pens, unfortunately, that none of us knows 
you very intimately. We know you to bea 
capable actor’—I saw him wince at the 
moderation of my adjective—‘‘and that is 
precisely all we do know about you.” _ 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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2 ON Savings 


New U.S. Treasury Savings Certificates 





offer an unusual opportunity to save systematically 


HE United States Government, through the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, has announced a sure way 
to help men and women everywhere who want to save 


money and make it earn more. 


Treasury Savings Certificates, New Issue, are now added to the 
previous offerings of Government securities for investment of 
savings. These new Treasury Savings Certificates will earn 472 
per cent a year, compounded semi-annually, if held to maturity. 


The New Way 
To Save 


This is a new and simpler way to save methodically, de- 
vised primarily for weekly or monthly savings. If you can 
save $20 per week or per month, these Certificates have 
an unusual earning capacity. 


If you save less than $20 per month, you can accumulate 
Postal Savings Stamps at 10 cents each, or Treasury 
Savings Stamps at $1 each, both non-interest bearing. 
Or you can open an interest-bearing Postal Savings ac- 
count. Then youcanconvert your savingsintoa Treasury 
Savings Certificate when you accumulate $20. 


Thus the Government offers the people an ideal system 
of saving—absolute safety, liberal interest, ready cash if 
withdrawn. 


Everybody can and should take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and learn how easy it is for savings to accumulate. 


United States Treasury Savings Certificates may be pur- 
chased at Post Offices, Federal Resefve Banks, banks 
and trust companies, or direct from the United States 
Government Savings System, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


How Dollars Grow 


Below are shown the results of invest- 
ment in Treasury Savings Certificates— 
how your money grows when interest is 
compounded semi-annually. It shows 
how to make the money you work for, 
work for you. And all the time with 
absolute safety. Observe how soon you 
will earn 25 per cent—in only 5 years 
your $20 becomes $25, your $80 be- 
comes $100, your $800 becomes $1000. 


Value after| Value after | Value after | Value after 
one year | two years | three years | four years 


$20.70 | $21.45 | $22.20 | $23.00 























Maturity 








828.00 | 858.00 | 888.00 | 920.00 


UNITED STATES 


The Certificates may be redeemed before maturity at re- 
demption prices which increase from month to month, as 
stated on the backs of the Certificates, yielding about 3% 


per cent interest, compounded semi-annually. 


Advantages 


Liberal Interest 


Treasury Savings Certificates 
present an ideal form of in- 
vestment, fully protected, and 
with a liberal rate of interest. 
Each dollar saved earns 25 per 
cent in 5 years, which is at 
the rate of 42 per cent a year, 
compounded semi-annually. 
If withdrawn before maturity 
you receive interest at the rate 
of 3% per cent compounded 
semi-annually. 


Safety 


These Certificates are a direct 
obligation of your Govern- 
ment, the soundest investment 
conceivable—backed by the 
strength of the Nation. Your 


principal and interest are 
absolutely safe. Risk is elimi- 
nated. Certificates are regis- 
tered in your name at time of 
purchase, protecting you 
against loss or theft. 


Certain Value 


The Certificates are not sub- 
ject to market fluctuations and 
cannot depreciate in value. 
They are always worth what 
you, paid for them plus the 
interest. 


Payment on Demand 


You can withdraw your 
money at any time, without 
waiting until maturity of the 
Certificates. This provides for 
any emergency. The Govern- 
ment, however, cannot call 
them for redemption before 
maturity. 





Issued in denominations within the reach ofall. At present prices 
you can buy a $25 Certificate for $20, a $100 Certificate for $80, 
ora $1000 Certificate for $800. Each matures in five years from 
date of issue, earning 25 per cent for the full period of investment. 


Many Attractive 
Features 


In addition to the advantages already listed, you will find 
many other attractions. For instance, any individual can 
buy Treasury Savings Certificates up to $5000, face value, 
of any one series. A new series is issued each year. Each 
member of the family can own up to $5000 worth; like- 
wise corporations, partnerships, associations, and joint- 
stock companies; or trustees; or two persons in the alter- 
native, payable to either person or to the survivor; or an 
infant or infant’s guardian; or the Certificates may be 
made payable to a beneficiary, that is, registered in the 
nameofone person and upon his death payable toanother. 


The Certificates are exempt from State and local taxation 
(except estate and inheritance taxes) and from the normal 
Federal income tax. 


The Certificates are redeemable upon presentation and 
surrender, by mail or otherwise, to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, at the prices indicated in the table 
printed on the back of each Certificate. 


Mail this coupon with remittance to the United States 
Government Savings System, Washington, D. C. 


Application for Treasury Savings 
Certificates, New Issue 
nclosed find Check, Draft, or Money Order for — 


td 


$25 Treasury Savings 
Certificates, Price $20 each $____ 


_______ $100 Treasury Savings 





________ $1000 Treasury Savings 


Number Desired 


Instant Popularity 


These Treasury Savings Certificates are like United 
States Bonds, and thousands of people all over the land 
have hastened to take advantage of this new way of saving. 
While much information is published on this page, you 
may desire additional details. Ask your Postmaster, 
or write to the United States Government Savings 
System, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

Become thoroughly posted on this unusual opportunity. 
Begin saving by this simpler, more profitable method, ity 
and let your dollars work for you. Pa 


GOVERNMENT SAVINGS SYSTEM 


Certificates, Price $800 each $ 
Sat eh 


Register in the name of and send to (Name) 
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Handsome old age! The secret 


of the longevity of Phoenix 
hosiery lies in the stoutest 
strands of the finest silk 
which are used in its con- 
struction. And the many 
colors are as tenacious of life 
as the knitted fabric itself. 
Phoenix leads the world in 
hosiery sales because of the 





elegance it carries over long 
miles. At low cost it supplies 
hosiery security—splendid in- 
surance of handsome old age. 


PA O“BIN GT. 


FQ) SHaeiNey 








(Continued from Page 54) 

‘And what more, my dear Langley, do 
you desire to know?” 

“T desire to know, for one thing, the 
name of your former wife.” 

“Yes,” he said slowly; and again, “‘yes. 
Exactly. A reasonable question, my dear 
fellow, and one which I do not hesitate to 
answer. It recalls a painful incident of the 
past, to be sure—an incident I had wished 
to wipe from the slate of my memory.” 
Here he made a gesture as of one passing a 
sponge across the face of a slate. ‘‘The 
name of my former wife,” he continued 
after an impressive, pensive pause, ‘“‘is 
Amelia Nobel.” 

“Ts what?’ I cried. 

“Ts Amelia Nobel,” he repeated. 

Now, had I been in anything but a 
dreamlike condition I should have been 
staggered by that statement. In sporting 
parlance, I had staked my bank roll on 
either Vera Carton or Danaé Delorme; and 
behold, a rank outsider, a certain hitherto 
unknown filly called Amelia Nobel, had 
galloped away with the purse! But, as I 
have explained, surprises surprised me no 
longer. 

“Thank you, Gregory,’ I said. 

“Ts there anything more I can tell you, 
my dear Langley?’’ he asked. 

“Nothing—at present,’ said I, and, 
keenly aware of the importance of my 
news, I left him and sought the telegraph 
office. 

The spectacled lady behind the desk 
looked up inquiringly at me on my arrival 
and asked if Il was Mr. Langley. Upon my 
admitting that I was she said, ‘Well, we 
have a message for you that’s just come in 
if you’d like to take it now.” 

It was from George. It said: 


Have interviewed Danaé. She also was his 
wife. Her alimony eighteen months in arrears. 
Act on information as you see fit. Will return 
soon unless I discover more wives. Danaé lives 
in Jersey City. GEORGE. 


The spectacled lady regarded me disap- 
provingly, and said, ‘‘That’s for you, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yes, indeed,’ I answered, feeling that 
she considered me akin to Bluebeard or 
Don Juan. Then very cheerfully I com- 
posed the following message to George: 


Your news about Vera and Danaé welcome, 
but he admits to a certain Amelia Nobel. ' Bet- 
ter make the round-up complete while you are 
about it. LANGLEY. 


Then I went back to the house for lunch- 
eon. 

vI 

HE fair Amelia must have been more 

elusive than either Vera or Danaé, for it 
was three days before I heard again from 
George. In that interval I ventured to ap- 
proach Annabel once more, but this time 
very cautiously, for I did not relish being 
made to appear so completely foolish and 
meddlesome as I had been on the last occa- 
sion. No, I was careful not to blurt out the 
knowledge that I possessed; I did not say, 
“Took here, Annabel, your man Gregory’s 
a bigamist or possibly a trigamist, or if he 
isn’t he’s been divorced three times.” 

Instead, when a suitable opportunity 
offered itself, I said gently, ‘‘My dear, do 
you feel sure that Gregory has told you 
everything about himself that you should 
know?” 

She looked at me with pity and patience 
in her éyes. 

“T wish you didn’t worry so about Greg- 
ory and me,” she said. ‘‘We don’t worry 
at all about ourselves. I know that actors 
don’t lead—well, let’s say shielded lives; 
and the more:admired they are the more 
they are tempted, I suppose, by wild 
women. Is that what you mean—that he’s 
not spotless?” 

“No,” I answered, “that is not at all 
what I mean. Suppose, for example, that 
you should hear that he had been married 
several times—not once, mind you, but sev- 
eral times—so often that it would make you 
appear ridiculous. What would you do?” 

She sighed her exasperation. 

“T simply wouldn’t believe it,”’ she said. 
“Tf he had been married more than once he 
would have told me. That’s all there is to 
it. Oh, Uncle Foster,” she continued plain- 
tively, ‘‘you’re so suspicious of Bob, and 
you’re always looking and hoping to find 
something against him. It isn’t fair—it 
really isn’t.” 

I judged readily enough from this that 
there was nothing to be gained by saying 
more until George should return with indis- 


putable proof, and I telegraphed George to 


THE SATURDAY 


that effect, warning him that in order to 
convince Annabel he would have to bring 
with him evidence conclusive enough to per- 
suade a very partial and opinionated judge. 

When, therefore, on the following Mon- 
day I received a telegram from my nephew, 
advising me that Amelia had been in- 
spected and had been catalogued under the 
same heading as Vera and Danaé, and that 
he himself was arriving at half past five on 
the following day, I feared that he might be 
leaving his task only half done. Annabel, I 
well knew, would simply decline to believe 
any accusation against Gregory based only 
on George’s word for it. 

But, as it happened, I need have had no 
fears, for George brought with him the 
most conclusive evidence possible—he 
brought with him Vera and Danaé and 
Amelia! 

I went in the car to meet the late after- 
noon train and George. Fortunately I went 
alone with the chauffeur; for, as I have 
said, I met not only the afternoon train and 
George but also three undeniably attrac- 
tive young women. Had Mary been with 
me I am certain that she would have 
swooned. 

George, outwardly cool and businesslike, 
but inwardly, as he later confessed, pleas- 
antly apprehensive, marshaled Vera and 
Danaé and Amelia—and a quantity of 
hand luggage—on the platform and pre- 
sented me to them. 

“Mrs. Vera Carton Gregory, Mrs. Danaé 
Delorme Gregory, Mrs. Amelia Nobel 
Gregory—my uncle, Mr. Foster Langley.” 

I bowed, bereft of speech. I bowed three 
times, while they murmured the usual 
banalities. 

‘Pile in,” said George unceremoniously. 
“We're all good friends and this is my 
party.” 

His party! It might be his party, but it 
was his Aunt Mary’s house; and, more- 
over, these three guests had been Robert 
Gregory’s wives. Something of this flashed 
across me, but I made no demur, for I was 
still living in the dream. 

During the ride to the house I had op- 
portunity to survey the three Mrs. Greg- 
orys. They differed among themselves as 
markedly as the three parts of Gaul. 

Vera, who was probably the oldest—and 
she could not have been much over thirty— 
was a brisk, efficient-looking, tailor-made 
sort of person, neatly clad, neatly hatted, 
neatly gloved, neatly shod. She had black 
hair and eyes and white collar and cuffs. 
She said little, but what she said was to the 
point. ~ 

For example, she said, “I suppose our 
arrival will mean the devil of a row.” 

A woman of sense and perspicacity. 

Danaé was, I judged, an experienced 
chorus girl, risen, perhaps, to speaking 
parts. She made conversation in the voice 
and manner which stage directors of mu- 
sical comedy believe to be appropriate to 
young society women; and she did this, 
I am sure, to cover up her very real nerv- 
ousness. It was a new part which she was 
about to play, and one which she had not 
rehearsed. She was plump and blond and 
highly perfumed. 

Amelia Nobel was the youngest and the 
most beautiful of the three. She, as I 
guessed correctly, was a motion-picture 
actress, and very probably a motion- 
picture actress out of a job. I confess that 
my sympathies went out to her, for she was 
a frail, appealing little thing in her rather 
shabby blue suit and her worn-out gloves. 
She did not seem at all frightened, and 
yet I could not help wondering what had 
induced her to start on this ridiculous expe- 
dition. Indeed, I wondered what had in- 
duced any of the three to start. Curiosity? 
A sense of the dramatic? Hatred of Greg- 
ory? Love of Gregory? Or more probably, 
I thought, simply love of excitement. 

We drew up at the front entrance to the 
house. 

“T fear,’ I said, “that we are not ex- 
actly—er—exactly expected. Shall I go in 
and announce you?” 

“Don’t bother,’ said George _airily. 
“‘We’re not staying long, you see. Just an 
afternoon call—a purely informal after- 
noon call. I’m motoring them back to 


Portsmouth to-night in time for dinner. , 


They think—and I’m inclined to agree with 
them—that they’ll be more comfortable 
over there.” 

“Yes,’”’ I agreed—‘“‘yes, I see. 
right, perhaps.” 

Flinging open the door, then, I called 
loudly for Mary. 

“Visitors, Mary!’ I cried. ‘‘George has 
brought some friends to tea.’ 


Quite 
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Spring Bumper 


“No Damage!’ What a relief! Of 
course you didn’t bump into his 
car intentionally but—a slippery 
street—brakes didn’t hold—bang! 
Yet, not ascratch ora dent. Biflex 
Bumpers averted an embarrassing 
situation—absorbed the shock— 
prevented damage to cars—saved 
tempers and dollars. 


Biflex Bumpers are keeping hun- 
dreds of thousands of motorists in 
a good humor. Motorists have no 
fear of collisions in traffic jams; 
they know Biflex gives super-pro- 
tection to cars and passengers. 


Biflex Bumpers are perfect— 
perfect in balance, construction 
and beauty. Their process of man- 
ufacture is marvelous for its pre- 
cision and thoroughness. They 


are made of carefully selected, 


oil-tempered spring steel produced 
specially for Biflex Bumpers. 
Their strength is proportioned to 
the weight of your car. Fittings 
hold bumpers rigidly, never rattle. 


The Biflex broad-faced, double- 
barred bumper was originated by 
Biflex inventors. Blocks bump- 
ers of all heights. Its deep-looped 
construction at ends provides re- 
coil; cushions all blows. 


Your dealer proves his interest 
in your welfare and safety; also 
his confidence and pride in the 
cats he sells by recommending 
Biflex Bumpers. 


Only the best is cheapest when 
safety of life and property is para- 
mount. Priced from $21 to $28. 


Your dealer will supply you. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS CoO., Waukegan, IIl. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are Guaranteed Against Breakage for One Year. 


ONLYs EHIS 


MARK GUARANTEES 
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THE PRIDE OF ORIGINALITY 


IS BUILT INTO EACH BIFLEX 
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2 of ignorance. 

ae, I heard the suave, patronizing barytcne 
* | of Gregory saying something in reference 
to the return of the prodigal George; I 
heard Annabel order more tea and teacups 
and muffins; and then we entered. 

_ The doorway to the living room is wide, 
so we entered almost abreast—an imposing 
line, the three young women in the center 
and George and I each on an end. 

Mary, as was her custom, was shaking 
hands before she had heard their names. 
Even after she had heard their names she 
continued shaking hands—mechanically, 
I suppose, as a flywheel continues to re- 
volve long after the motive power is 
switched off. 

“My aunt, Mrs. McKnight,” said 
George, “‘may I present Mrs. Gregory— 
and Mrs. Gregory—and Mrs. Gregory?” 

There were murmurs—diminuendo mur- 
murs subsiding into terrific silence. Mary, 
completely incompetent in any crisis, stood 
gasping, her arms at last limp at her sides, 
her startled eyes traveling like those of a 
hunted animal from Gregory to his three 
ex-wives. Annabel stood, silent, motion- 
less, a little pale, behind the tea table. 

Gregory, I hasten to admit, behaved 
more decently than I should have expected. 
At least he did not lose his temper, or even 
his drawing-room manner. He advanced 
gracefully to the center of the room, bowed 

and said: ‘‘In my case, dear friends, no 
ow ) : =85 a introductions are necessary. I have had 
; So: ; the pleasure—I repeat, the pleasure—of 
knowing all three of our charming visitors 
in former days. Vera, how do you do? 
Danaé, I am delighted. And Amelia— 
why, it seems but yesterday that we said 
good-by. You are all looking splendid—all 
of my wives, I may say, are looking 
splendid.” 

“You’ve taken on a little weight, Rob- 
ert,” commented Vera appraisingly. 

“You handsome old dear,’’ said Danaé. 

But Amelia merely said ‘“‘Bob!” in a 
voice that trembled a little. 

Then Gregory, addressing himself to 
George, said: ‘I don’t think that it is 
necessary for me to ask what your purpose 
is in bringing these three ladies here. Their 
purpose in coming’ is entirely another 
matter, and I must confess that I have no 
idea as to that. Perhaps, if Mrs. Mc- 
Knight and Annabel will excuse us, we 
might discuss that in another part of the 
house. For Annabel, at any rate; the dis- 
cussion may well be unpleasant.” 

Annabel spoke at last. 

“T should prefer to stay, if you don’t 
mind,” she said quietly. 

“That,” observed George, ‘‘is the idea. 
There will be no unpleasantness, I assure 
you—only an unusual situation, and I 
think that Annabel should enjoy the benefit 
of being present.” 

“Of course,’”’ said Annabel; and seating 
herself at the tea table she asked brightly, 
“Who will have tea? Won’t you please all 
sit down?” 

We all sat down. I have seldom so ad- 
mired Annabel. ' 

Danaé began to giggle. 

“My dear Danaé,” said Gregory, ‘‘you 
seem to have something amusing in your 
mind; suppose you begin. Why did you 
come here? What do you want?’ 
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CNE is also the anniversary 
month of all the brides of the 


years gone by. 


A charming remembrance for 
these occasions that is always 
deeply appreciated ~ first 

for its beauty and then for its 
longwearing quality ~ is 
Wm.Rogers & Son Silverplate. 


The small chest of 26 pieces 
makes a delightful gift. 

It is very economically priced 
and the pattern can always 
be matched. 


“. The unlimited time guaran- 
:%° tee that accompanies every piece 


kay , Danaé patted her yellow hair, lowered 
NA of Win. Rogers Oo Son Silver: her ihe ioe a pe crossed her 
gS 2 shapely legs, lowered her dress once more, 
‘a plate ts your absolute assur and said: ‘‘Why, Robert, I came here, I 


\ 
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guess, for the same reason all of us came! 
I’m lonely, and I’ve missed you, and after 
thinking it over and taking things all in all 


ance of superior guality. 
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“2 : Lincoln Pattern I’m sorry I divorced you. I’d be willing to 
My . . 

$ ‘ia Teaspoon start again if you would.” 

S j “Good Lord!” exclaimed Gregory. “So 

at OP al nis that’s the way the wind blows!” 


“Well,” said Danaé, “that’s the way it 
blows with me, and I rather guess I’m not 
alone in the cyclone. But remember, I was 
your first wife.” 

“Yes,” said Gregory grimly, “‘I remem- 
ber. And you, Vera? You’re my second 
wife. How about you? Are you here for 
the same reason?”’ 

The efficient, businesslike Vera flushed a 
little, but maintained an admirable com- 
posure. 

CA SD y : 2, “I’ve tried to get in touch with you 
= he several times in the last few years,’”’ she 

Made and gueranteed by said. ‘‘You never would see me. You 
pear al ; ; ) never would answer my letters which I ad- 

ERN dressed to the theater. I tried to stop you 
once on Broadway when you were walking 
alone, but you pretended not to notice me. 


“THE BEST AT THE PRICE” 
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I divorced you, you remember, for non- 
support. That was when you were out of 
work and were too lazy to look for a job. 
That was before you were famous. I did 
the supporting on the thirty dollars a week 
I earned as a stenographer, and you 
weren’t too proud to share it. Well, this 
seems a good opportunity to tell you that 
I’m not a bit too proud to share what you 
are earning now. I will say nothing about 
the arrears of alimony that you already owe 
me, and if you will remarry me I’m willing 
to start again with a clean slate, sharing 
fifty-fifty everything that each of us earns. 
Is that fair?” 

Gregory passed his fingers nervously 
through his hair. The strain, I fancied, was 
beginning to tell even on him. 

“That is fair, I suppose,” he said; “but 
I doubt if it’s possible. I’m sorry about the 
alimony. That, of course, will be attended 
to. My agent—my lawyer—very careless 
of them. And now you, Amelia?” 

She looked up at him slowly. Her hands 
were clasping and unclasping themselves 
restlessly in her lap. She had managed to 
conceal her shabby gloves. 

“T have nothing to say. I merely took 
the first chance I could to see you again. 
You left me. I suppose you were tired of 
me. I wondered if you were still tired of 
me. I came to find out. That’s all.” 

“Poor little Amelia,’ said Gregory, with 
a tenderness which I believe was un- 
assumed. 

She smiled, and when she smiled she was 
quite lovely. 

“Poor old Bob,” said she. 

There; was a brief silence. Annabel was 
pouring tea and George was passing cups 
and muffins. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mary. ‘This is most 
upsetting! I was never so bewildered in 
my life. Ill have my tea quite strong, I 
think, Annabel dear.’”’ And then, aware 
perhaps for the first time how truly upset 
she was, she said, ‘“‘Mr. Gregory, you: owe 
us an explanation.” 

“I owe you three, dear lady, and I owe 
Annabel two. Annabel knew about Amelia, 
you see. But unfortunately there seems to 
be no further explanation possible—our 
young friend George has attended to that— 
and everything that is claimed by these 
ladies is true. Everything, I repeat. Be- 
fore leaving your house+I ean only state, 
my dear Mrs. McKnight, that I regret hay- 
ing concealed my marriages. My only 
possible excuse is that, having proved my- 
self so frequently a failure as a husband, I 
feared that I might be disqualified from 
future competitions.” 

“Lose your amateur standing, eh?” 
suggested George. 

Gregory bowed in acquiescence. 

“Precisely, my dear boy,’”’ said he. 

He drew his thin gold initialed watch 
from the pocket of his black-silk waistcoat, 
consulted it and replaced it. 

“T think,” he said, ‘‘that I shall have 
time to pack up and catch the last train for 
Boston. It is a most unfortunate ending to 
what would otherwise have been a charm- 
ing visit.”’ 

“And what about me?” demanded the 
efficient Vera. 

“And me?” echoed Danaé. 

Amelia, I noted, said nothing. 

“You seem to be very popular, Mr. 
Gregory,” said Annabel—‘“‘very popular in 
spite of the fact that you claim to have 
been a failure as a husband.” 

At this Mary reproved her, pointing out 
that the remark was uncalled for and un- 
maidenly; but Gregory, all his poise and 
pose restored, smiled benignantly upon 
them both. 

“Popular!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Popular! 
Ah, dear ladies, what is popularity? A 
mere fugitive waif of a breeze that strays 
in our direction every once in a while, only 
to veer about and turn against us the next 
moment. In my day I have had admira- 
tion—I say it frankly—and perhaps my 
day is not yet over. My manager tells me 
that my name will fill a theater, no matter 
what the play. So much the better, for 
that makes me popular with my manager. 
But behold these three ladies! I have been 
husband to all of them, and yet all of them 
chose to divorce me. I do not say that 
they did not have reason, but I do say that 
none of them hesitated to do it as soon as 
she did have reason. Is that popularity? 
Is that affection?. Is that love?” 

“One moment, please,” interrupted 
Amelia. ‘‘There’s something that perhaps 
I ought to tell you, Bob, before you go any 
further. Since you don’t seem to know it; 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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“25% cook and 75% oven’’—that’s the way a 
well-known culinary expert recently interpreted 
the secret of good cookery. 

Good ovens make good cooks. And poor ovens 
make poor cooks. Every woman knows how true 
this is. 

So the big point to consider, when purchasing 
a gas range, is the oven. 


Bakes with Fresh Air! 
The Estate Gas Range differs from all others in 
that there are no openings in the sides of the oven. 


Hence, products of combustion cannot enter where 
the food is cooking. Only fresh, pure air can enter 
the oven. 


Better baking and roasting, sweeter and more 


“25% Cook and 75% Oven!’ 


wholesome, are thus achieved. And absolute heat 
uniformity in every part of the oven is assured. 


Additional Baking Capacity, Too! 


Note, too, that an 18-inch Estate oven has the 
capacity of an ordinary 20-inch oven! 


That is because baking can be placed closely 
against the walls. In the ordinary range, with 
openings in the side linings, there is at least one 
inch of oven space, at each side, which cannot 
be utilized. 


But that, of course, is a secondary considera- 
tion. The important point is Fresh Air Baking 
—the exclusive feature that makes so amazingly 
for better cookery, and makes it unwise to pur- 
chase any gas range without first inspecting an 
Estate—“the range that bakes with fresh air.” 
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Estate Gas Ranges are made 
in a wide variety of styles, 
sizes and finishes, to suit 
all requirements. Several 
models are enameled 
throughout and some of the 
cabinet ranges can be had 
with or without an oven 
heat control. 1997 Estate— 
a new all-enameled range — 
is shown in the illustration. 


BAKES WITH 
FRESH AIR A 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, (98 + ; 
Hamilton, Ohio So Mail This . 


FREE BOOK 
Send me your free booklet and information 
about Estate Gas Ranges. 


Name. 


Street or R. F. D. 








Mave By Tue Estate Stove Company, HAMILTON, OHIO— BUILDERS SincE 1845 OF , Pity ara seate 
| Tue Famous Estates. A Stove, Furnace AnpD Rance For Every REQUIREMENT is SEERA ( OS. ee al 
| —For Cooxcinc AND HEATING WiTtH Coat, Woop, Gas Anpv ELeEcTRICITY 





PACIFIC COAST OFFICE—839 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Hotels Statler 


Buffalo - Cleveland 


~ Detroit - St. 


Louis 


“Some One in Authority” 


By E. M. STATLER—being one of a series of 


ads embodying instructions to Statler employees. 


HOTEL is a complex organization. The service of a lot 
of people has to dove-tail in every transaction, and it’s 
mighty easy for things to go wrong sometimes. 

A good hotel is one where things go wrong infrequently, and 
are instantly made right. 

In any hotel, you'll find it a good principle to ask for any 
service you want and aren’t getting—but ask the right person. 
Generally, it’s best to ask some one in authority. 

If, for instance, you’re very particular about somé article of 
food, it’s wiser to give your instructions to the headwaiter 
than to your table waiter. If you want your room “made up”’ 


by a certain hour, phone the housekeeper’s office instead of 
telling the maid. If you want a parcel shipped, or a trunk 
delivered, tell the head porter, and not a bellboy. 

There will be times when the man you want is the manager, 
or his assistant. They are the source of authority in these 
hotels, and they can be useful to you when the thing you want 
is beyond the authority of others, or when you’re not getting 
satisfaction in dealing with a department head. 

You will probably be interested in seeing some of our formal 
instructions to managers and assistant managers; here they 
are: 


Instructions to Managers and Assistant Managers in the Statler-operated Hotels 


“Your biggest responsibility is to see 
that our policies are carried out and our 
promises to the public are kept. 

“Most of your contact with guests will 
be with those who want something of you. 
You must always do everything you can 
to make their way smooth and pleasant. 

“Tf his trunk hasn’t come, or his ice- 
water doesn’t flow; if he doesn’t like his 
room, or has troublé at the mail desk— 

“Whatever the reason for his seeking 
you, you are to take hold interestedly and 
give him the quickest satisfaction possible. 

“In all your contact with guests (and, 
don’t forget, with your associates, too), 
remember that the unforgivable sin, from 
our standpoint, is discourtesy. A close 





second is lack of interest; whether a guest 
comes to you with a complaint or a re- 
quest, he must always be greeted and 
listened to and helped with the gracious-— 
ness and courtesy that are the spirit of 
our policies. 

“You are the men at the top in your 
houses, you managers and assistant man- 
agers. But you have no special rights or 
privileges over any other employee of the 
company in the literal carrying-out of 
these instructions from The Statler Service 
Codes: ‘No employee is allowed the privi- 
lege of arguing any point with a guest; he 
must adjust the matter at once to the 
guest’s satisfaction, or call his superior to 


do so’.” 
P20 au Ln 


A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 
1100 baths) is now building at 
Buffalo, to open early in 1923; 
500 more rooms will be added later. 





Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal, New York (The Largest Hotel in the World 





(Continued from Page 58) 
J think I ought to tell you that I haven’t 
divorced you.” 

Gregory sat down very slowly, staring at 
Amelia with wide, bewildered eyes, even 
as, I imagine, Balaam’s ass might have 
regarded the angel. 

“You—have—not—divorced me?’ he 
repeated. 

“No,” said she bravely; ‘‘and I don’t 
see why you should all take it for granted 
that I have.” 

“Take it for granted! Of course I took 
it for granted! All my wives divorce me!” 

“Well, this one didn’t,’’ she answered 
with conviction. 

He put his handsome face in his hand- 
some hands. He was obviously a greatly 
distressed actor, so distressed that he was 
no longer acting. 

“T should have been told!” he groaned. 
“My lawyers ; 

“Did you ever think to ask your 
lawyers?”’ she ventured. 

He shook his head dismally. 

“T don’t know. I don’t remember. ° I 
don’t bother with such things. I leave all 





that to them—never contest a suit.” 


“Well,” said she, “it was only ten 


- months ago that you left me, and I sup- 


J 





ose they thought you were just taking a 
ittle vacation. I’m sorry. If you want 
me to I’ll start a suit right away.” 

He glanced up sharply. 

“What’s that you say?” 

She repeated her offer, but not so 
bravely—a little tremulously. 

“Do you want to do that, Amelia?”’ he 
demanded. 

She shook her head in silence. Her 
fingers were picking uneasily at the black 
braid on her skirt. Suddenly Gregory 
stood up. 


SII 
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‘“‘Ladies,”’ he said, “‘if you will permit me 
I will go to my room and pack my things. 
My wife and I are taking the last train for 
Boston.” 

“And what about me?’’ demanded the 
efficient Vera. 

“And me?” echoed Danaé. 

“Ah,” said Gregory, “‘to be sure! Well, 
in the circumstances I can’t very well offer 
either of you remarriage. I fear that you 
will have to be content with the alimony 
due you. That, I assure you, shall be 
promptly paid, now and hereafter.” 

And the amazing man kissed his two 
ex-wives paternally on their foreheads, and 
bestowed on them that radiant, kindly 
smile which is so irresistible that to wit- 
ness it thousands of maids and of matrons 
have paid two-fifty a seat—matinées two 
dollars. 

vir 
ss ELL?” I inquired of Annabel when 
they had gone, George driving Vera 
and Danaé to Portsmouth according to his 
promise, and Gregory and his almost tear- 
fully happy Amelia taking the train for 
Boston. 

“Well, what?’ retorted Annabel. 

“Ts your heart broken?”’ I asked. 
‘Gregory isn’t such a bad sort after all— 
for an actor.” 

“No, he isn’t,” she agreed with a side- 
ways smile that reassured me. ‘‘But I 
think three wives are enough—even for an 
actor.”’ 

“Well,” said Mary, “I’ll say this for 
him: He never had more than one at a 
time.” 

“No,’”’ Annabel admitted, “‘and neither 
did Henry VIII. There’s a Shaksperean 
role that Bob ought to play famously.” 

“Yes,’”’ I murmured—‘‘that or The 
Merry Wives.” 


JIGLE, DOUBLE, TROUBLE 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Having thus discharged her social obliga- 
tion for the moment, Sis’ Eliza resumed her 
hitching gyrations with her dancing part- 
ner, moaning meanwhile the words of the 
Mournin’ Blues: 


Neveh made a dollah dat you didn’t git 
aly, 
Neveh rolled a seven ’cept I rolled it fo’ 


you, 
Neveh did no grievin’ when you wanted to 
laugh, 
Neveh done no laughin’ when my honey 
felt blue. 


My honey felt blue when de big judge said: 
“Save him from sunstroke an’ park him 


in jail; 
Black an’ white raiment an’ shave de boy’s 


ead, 
Kiss him farewell, you can reach him by 
mail.” 


Reach him by mail wid a letter, 
Reach him by mail wid de news; 
Done mournin’; now I feels better, 
Ise done wid dem lone Mournin’ Blues. 


Another knock at the door, and over near 
the wall the expectant Mis’ Magnezia 
slowed down to a following drag, trailing 
now where she had trembled the lead half 
a note ahead of the drum. 

- “’Spec’ dat’s him!”’ 

“Who you ’spec’?”’ 

“Confidential, I tells you. Quit dat 
close weavin’—‘ Let me reach you by mail 
wid denews.’ I’spec’ it’s my new financée.” 

“Ts you done wid dem lone mournin’ 

lues?’”’ 

“T is, man, an’ now I feels better. 
abandoned dem lone mournin’ blues,” 

Bam! The music died an explosive 
death. The outer door opened. To the 
announcer’s ears from the shadowed door- 
way came a high-pitched falsetto voice: 

“Evenin’. Is dis de whereabouts of de 
Sis’ Eliza ruckus?” 

“Sho’ is. Trail in an’ leave me speak yo’ 
name.”’ : 

A sawed-off figure, veiled and cloaked, 
entered the room. 

“Tse Missus Vitus Marsden. My hus- 
ban’, de Wilecat, is temp’rarily retained at 
Cap’n Jack’s house.” 

“Yo’ what?” In the sudden calm the 
‘voice of Magnezia Bunny snapped like the 
thin end of a blacksnake whip. ‘Yo’ who 

. husban’? Woman, whut dis talk?” 

The veiled stranger plowed halfway into 
the mass of perspiring dancers to meet the 
enraged Magnezia. 


Ise 


. the interior of the drum. 


“T sez my husban’—Vitus Marsden, 
whut folks calls Wilecat! Sez me! How 
come you so cravin’ to know?” 

“T shows you how come!” 

Without preliminary the swing of Mag- 
nezia Bunny’s heavy~ hand launched 
straight for the side of the veiled figure’s 
head. Bam! The sawed-off one staggered 
a little and swelled up under the draperies 
in time to stop a swinging left. 

“T learns you an’ dat heart-breakin’ 
houn’!” 

The skinny panther was upon the 
cloaked figure, and in an impromptu circle 
of popeyed bystanders a battle was staged 
with all the flurry and madness of an over- 
due cyclone. For a long thirty seconds the 
little combatant endured the flailing pun- 
ishment meted out by the spindling Mag- 
nezia, and then, with a quick burst of 
unexpected energy, the tall member of the 
team found herself lifted head first over the 
surging shoulders of Missus Vitus Marsden. 

Five feet above the floor, helpless and 
writhing, Mis’ Magnezia poised for three 
seconds before she began her descent. She 
came down, aided and abetted by two 
strong arms, and her course was the diving 
course of an arrow, aimed at the starboard 
end of the paralyzed orchestra. Bam! 
Head first into the tight parchment of the 
drumhead. A quick recovery and Mag- 
nezia stood erect, weaving a little, but with 
her head still crowned and concealed within 
“Git me out! 
Take dat off my haid! Unloose me!” 

Fumbling hands unloosed the captive. 
In her sudden freedom she looked about for 
her opponent. 

The veiled Missus Vitus Marsden, tak- 
ing advantage of the moment when Mis’ 
Magnezia Bunny’s predicament had at- 
tracted all eyes toward that drum diver, 
had vanished into the night. Various 
nerveless whuffers clustered around the tin 
dishpan, absorbing quick slugs of Sis’ 
Eliza’s nerve tonic. 

The drummer inverted his instrument 
and tightened the snares on the one unin- 
jured drumhead. 


Kiss him farewell, you kin reach him by 
mail, 
Jus’ beginnin’ dem lone Mournin’ Blues. 


Iv 


gv FOUR minutes to eight, through the 
shadows of the alley back of Captain 
Jack’s house, stepping fast, came Missus 
Vitus Marsden, champion of the night’s 
battle. In the obscurity of the high board 
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Gives Every Golfer 
Equal Opportunity —, 


Experts say that out of each hun- 
dred hickory shafts now produced 
there are not more than two or 
three of frst quality. Who gets 
these two or three frst quality 
shafts? What about the other 
ninety-seven golfers? Then 
too, good hickory is growing 
scarcer every day. 
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Steel Golf Shaft 


NOTICE: Basic and Supplementary Patents covering 

Steel Golf Shafts are controlled exclusively by us. 
Every Bristol Steel Golf Shaft is equal to jst 
quality hickory. It is lighter than hickory. It makes 
a better balanced club in that it places the weight 
lower. The Bristol Steel Golf Shaft retains the same 
‘“whip’”’ in all kinds of weather. It is rust proof, not 
affected by salt air. It is unquestionably more du- 
rable and stronger. 

Get one new club equipped with the Bristol Steel 
Golf Shaft from your ‘‘Pro’”’ or have him fit a Bristol 
Steel Golf Shaft to one of your old heads. Try this 
one club. You will like it. 

Professionals: Write for Directions for Fitting 
Bristol Steel Golf Shafts to old heads. Let us tell 
you about this important source of revenue. 

Golf Shops and Sporting Goods 
Dealers: The Bristol Steel Golf 
Shaft is having a big demand 
throughout the country. Write 
today for information. 

Golfers: Write for descriptive 
literature and give us the name 
of your club and professional. 

Golf Clubs fitted with Bristol 
Steel Golf Shafts can be supplied 
by The Crawford, McGregor and 
Canby Co., Dayton, Ohio, and 
The Hillerich and Bradsby Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 
453 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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Steel Fishing Rods 

If you like fishing, you 
want the best rod. You will 
want a Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rod. There is a style for 
every kind of game fishing. 
Every one is guaranteed to 
satisfy in every respect. 

To make your fishing 
equipment complete get a 
Meek and Blue Grass Reel 
and a supply of Kingfisher 
Silk Fishing Lines. 

No. 11 Cork Handle 
“Bristol” all-around Fishing 
Rod, 8 ft. 6 in. long, retails for 
$6.50. No. 27 Full Jeweled 
Bait Casting Rod retails for 
$12.00. These can be pur- 
chased from your dealer or 
they will besent you direct by us 
post paid upon receipt of price. 

Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher 


Catalogs mailed free on request. 












How the Bristol 
Steel Golf Shaft 
is Attached to the 
Tron head 


How the Brislol 
Steel Golf Shaft 
is Attached tothe § 
Wooden head 
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Cyn you buy a silk sock for 75 cents 
that combines looks and wonder- 
ful wearing qualities? Men, Style No.601 
has both these features. Style No. 741 
with a silk top for $1.00 is also remark- 
able value. Remember, they're guaran- 
teed. Noraseme Hostrry Co., Phila., Pa. 
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fence that lined the dark side of the alley 
the figure reefed a double handful of flow- 
ing draperies, and in this new freedom the 
marching pace was accelerated to a trot. 
Opposite the door of Captain Jack’s wood- 
shed the rambler’s raiment again swung 
free and a fumbling hand reached for the 
latch of the door. 

“Bla-a!”’ 

Lily, enjoying the rubber-flavored canvas 
of an old but luscious tennis shoe, expressed 
her surprise at the sudden invasion of her 
sanctuary. 

Out of the darkness came a reply to 
Lily’s startled bleating: 

“Shut up, goat, befo’ I knots yo’ neck!”’ 

The invader spoke, and where Missus 
Marsden’s voice had been a high falsetto 
at Sis’ Eliza’s dance, now it was the voice 
of Demmy. The diminutive masquerader 
struck a match and with it he lighted the 
lantern hanging against the wall. Two min- 
utes of fast work sufficed to free him of his 
borrowed costume. He rolled his draperies 
this time into one large bundle, and carry- 
ing it before him he marched toward the 
rectangle of light that marked the kitchen 
door. Arrived at the door, he kicked gently 
against the lower panel of the screen. 
From within the Wildcat answered: 

“Who dat?” 

“Dis Demmy.” 

The Wildcat addressed the cook: 

“Go on ’long into de dinin’ room, honey, 
an’ see is I swept things right. Craves to 
’range eve’ythin’ to please you an’ ol’ 
Cap’n Jack.” 

The cook obeyed, and while she was ab- 
sent from the kitchen the Wildcat opened 
the door to his laden associate. ; 

“Lawd, Demmy, how come yo’ nose 
bleed?” 

“Stummled again’ Ol’ Man Trouble. 
Don’t stop me! Got to git dis clo’es back.” 

Straight for the cook’s room with the 
borrowed costume walked Ol’ Man Trou- 
ble’s associate, to return three minutes later 
to where the Wildcat waited for the verdict. 

“Come wid me to de woodshed. Us 
talks free f’m folks listenin’.”’ 

Trailing his guide, the Wildcat gained 
the woodshed and closed the door behind 


him. 

“Ts I free?’’ He held his breath. 

“You is. ’Ceptin’ f’m yo’ ’maginary 
fust wife. Dat Magnezia woman don’t aim 


to create no big’my. Single, double an’ 
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trouble—you went through dem three 
stages, an’ now you begins single again.” 

With a haste not explained in his words, 
Demmy sketched the process by which he 
had freed the Wildcat of his bonds. 

“Dey thinks you is married—all you does 
is announce a divo’ce an’ stagger along 
thankin’ Lady Luck dat you missed either 
a weddin’ o’ else a_break-yo’-promise 
ruckus. Dat’s all—Ise gwine now.” 

““Demmy, dog-gone! Ise saved again!” 

The Wildcat breathed deep and then 
sought to prolong the recital of the message 
of salvation. 

“Whah you gwine? Ain’t you headin’ 
fo’ de kitchen? Dey’s some ham cut an’ 
de gravy is on de stove.” 

“Too busy to eat—sees you later.” 

Demmy was launched away on his second 
project of the night. 

Sis’ Eliza’s party disintegrated at eleven 
o’clock. Mis’ Magnezia Bunny, not unac- 
companied, reached her own yellah-door 
domicile at twenty minutes after eleven. 
Her escort lingered at the door until the 
clock inside the house struck three—and 
out. 

At half past three in the morning the 
Wildcat was awakened by Demmy’s 
heavy hand. 

“Rouse up! Ise got mo’ news to tell 
you. I been back at de party—open-faced 
dis time. Meets up wid yo’ late financee. 
Fust time I seed dat woman my heart 
flopped. Dis time, Wilecat, when my love 
eye landed on dat tall Venus I falls! Told 
her so. Me an’ her uses dat hitchin’ 
preacheh nex’ Monday. Come to de wed- 
din’ an’ bring dat Lily whut’s de cause of 
it all. You is named de bes’ man!” 

“Demmy, is I dreamin’? Does you re- 
member whut you said ’bout single-an’- 
double trouble?”’ The Wildcat batted his 
incredulous eyes. ‘‘You is crazy!” 

“T is—wid de love itch. Git to sleep. 
Git dreamin’ like I does—true-comin’ 
happy dreams.” 

“Huh!” The Wildcat grunted his com- 
ment. ‘You ain’t dreamin’. You is de- 
lirious above de ears and plain mule below. 
Sunup you begin to bray.” 

The critic lay awake for ten minutes 
thereafter. 


“Craves to have me be bes’ man! Ise 


de: bes’ man—shows dat mule who is de 
bes’ man befo’ he gits hitched up. Lady 
Luck, rally round! Us needs you bad!” 
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“It wouldn't be the same... 
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“If every woman on the street 
Should make a loaf of bread, 
They wouldn’t be the same at all,” 
The Master Baker said. 
‘Some loaves would burn and some would fall, 
And some would not be good, 
Though each one used the self-same flour 
And did the best she could.” 


ND there’s no secret about making 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. We tell 
what we put in it. Other manufacturers 
know all the ingredients we use. They 
can buy most of them. 


But they don’t make Clicquot Club— 
any more than a woman with good flour 
and a recipe can make bread which tastes 
like her neighbor’s bread made with the 
same flour and recipe. 


We have one decided advantage in 
making our ginger ale. All the water we 


use is pure, cold spring water, drawn from 
the bed-rock. Nature has filtered and re- 
filtered it. The carbonation of this water 
and the flavoring with Jamaica ginger, 
fruit juices, and sugar make the happy 
blend that is never duplicated except by 
us. It is almost a universal taste. 


Why, then, should you drink other gin- 
ger ales if you can get Clicquot Club? 


Ask your grocer to send you a case. Keep 
a few bottles on ice or in a cold place. Serve 
it any time to any one. They all like it. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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NET MEASURE 15/2 FLUID OUNCES 
NADE FROM CLICQUOT SPRING WATER, SUGAR, JAMAICA 
GINGER, CAPSICUM, CARAMEL ANDO FRUIT FLAVORS 


The Clicquot Club Co. Millis. Mass. | 
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HE movie drama of The 
[erect That Failed is no piker 

among mcdern productions. 
The cost of putting on this piece in 
America is more than $100,000,000 a 
year. Oh, it’s a whale of a produc- 
tion, and makes the most lavish 
release of the moving pictures look 
cheap. 

But the sad box-office secret of 
The Freight That Failed is the fact 
that its production money represents 
almost a total loss and every shipper 
and consumer in the country is di- 
rectly or indirectly called upon to 
chip in and meet the deficit. There 
are no nonassessable shares in this 
venture. The public is generally in- 
clined to think that the railroads pay 
the freight claims; the fact is the 
roads are merely the fiscal agents for 
collecting the required assessments 
from the consumers. It’s every- 
body’s show, for a freight claim is 
usually an outright economic loss. 

Naturally youask, “If The Freight 
That Failed issuch arotten show, why 
don’t they take it off the road?” 
That’s precisely the point of this story. An organization of 
the ablest railway menin America is now on the job of admin- 
istering reduction treatment to the freight claim and strip- 
ping it down to astate of skinny attenuation calculated to 
make it unrecognizable by its old associates. It’s a huge 
task and a hard one, but it is being accomplished at an 
astonishing rate—and without music, too! 

For example, one road, the Chicago and North Western, 
instituted a freight claim prevention campaign; and Mr. 
H. C. Howe, freight claim agent, told W. C. Johnson, one 
of his assistants: ‘Take hold of this job and see what you 
can do toward cutting down our freight claims $1,000,000 
a year.” He tackled the task under a full head of steam 
and did nearly four times as much as was asked of him. 


The Cost of Carelessness 


LTHOUGH he began his offensive in the summer of 
1920 his forces were not really mobilized until the 
beginning of 1921, and the results of this campaign brought 
about a reduction in the number of claims presented of 
79,946, which is just that many less complaints against 
the carrier, and the money involved in this reduction was 
$3,742,292. 

Of course other causes operated to secure this claim 
reduction of nearly $4,000,000. There was a material 
shrinkage in both the volume and the value of the freight 
carried. Again, the road was not badgered by a switch- 
men’s strike in 1921 as it was in 1920. But give these ele- 
ments full consideration and there is still a large remainder 
to the credit of the claim prevention drive. 








Dangerous Nails Pulled From Freight Cars 


Before sketching this admirable piece of constructive 
economy it is well to glance at the freight claim as a 
national institution, as a nation-wide assessment upon the 
consumers of this country. The class-one roads of the 
United States paid freight claims for loss and damage in 
1920 to the amount of more than $120,000,000; in 1919 
this drain was more than $104,000,000. The fact that this 
huge loss is ultimately borne by the consumers will not be 
questioned by any person having the most elementary 
knowledge of business practice. Therefore the new war on 
this insidious freight claim is literally everybody’s business. 

This is not a fight to discourage the filing of freight 
claims—it is a war on the practices that produce loss and 
damage in freight carrying. There is no apparent inclina- 
tion on the part of railroad officials to pass the buck of 
responsibility for freight loss and damage to the shippers. 
It is admitted by a high official of the American Railway 
Association that not more than 15 per cent of all freight 
claims are chargeable to the shippers. But 15 per cent of 
$120,000,000 is quite a snug sum. Its saving should give 
shippers a healthy incentive for hearty codperation in the 
effort to reduce the massive bulk of the freight claim to 
skeleton proportions. 

Experts declare that the average freight claim is in the 
amount of about twenty-five dollars and that the average 
cost of handling a claim is about $1.60. Recently a claim 
agent settled a freight claim for four cents—which indi- 
cates that the race of careful people is not yet entirely 
extinct. Perhaps the largest freight claim of recent record 
is that covering the loss and damage at Ardmore, Okla- 
homa, caused by the explosion of a car of casing-head gas. 





This claim was settled for $1,200,000. 
Another road recently paid $19,000 
for the loss, by fire, of fifteen cars of 
gasoline and oil. These huge losses 
might suggest that in apportioning 
freight claims according to com- 
modities petroleum products would 
head the list. Not so! At the head 
of the class is fruits and vegetables, 
with 13.5 per cent of the total amount 
paid for all freight claims. Cloth- 
ing, dry goods and notions follows 
with 8.7 per cent. Grain scores 6.6 
per cent; coal and coke, 4.2 per cent; 
meats, 4 per cent; flour and mill 
products, 3.7 per cent; tobacco, ci- 
gars and cigarettes, 3.7 per cent; and 
livestock, 3.5 per cent. 

Do not jump to the conclusion, 
however, that the loss on articles not 
covered by this classification is of 
small moment. Take the little mat- 
ter of glass, glassware and crockery, 
forexample. Claims under this head 
call for the payment of $100,000 a 
month on the part of America’s 
class-one roads. Those whose ship- 
ping experiences have largely been 
confined to forwarding household goods by rail are quite 
likely to be surprised that this class of commodities is 
not mentioned as a champion claim producer. But the 
total paid out on this score amounts to the respectable sum 
of $1,600,000 a year. All of which indicates that no 
commodity is obscure enough to escape carrying a heavy 
toll in the account known as loss and damage. 


Losses Distributed 


UT the most vital and interesting analysis of the huge 

dead-horse fund paid by railroads on freight claims, 
from the viewpoint of claim prevention, is from the angle 
of causes. Of these, unlocated damage is rated as carry- 
ing 14.5 per cent of the total losses, and rough handling 
runs second with 14.2 percent. Together these two causes 
cover almost 30 per cent of all losses. 

The separation of claims into their three grand divisions 
of causes shows that damage is the leader of the pack and 
consumes 53.5 per cent of the total; loss lags behind with a 
record of only 36.1 per cent; and delay brings up the rear 
with only 10.4 per cent to its credit. Reduced to a more 
specific classification, loss of packages takes the lead and 
carries a record of 14.4 per cent of the total. 

_ If the present drive for freight claim prevention does not 
save $50,000,000 of dead-horse money in 1922 the men at 
the head of the movement are going to be sadly disap- 
pointed. One of them says: 

‘* All our researches lead to the conclusion that the total 
paid on freight claims for a year should not exceed 1 per 

(Continued on Page 69) 


These Shipments Were Packed and Handled Properly —and These Were Not 
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~ The Tiner Your Home the more it demands 
this Unobtrusive Method of Heating~ 


of our country’s history. Not 
only are there to be more of 
them, but they will be better 
planned, better built and better 
furnished. 


Thousands of these homes will be 
heated without heating apparatus scat- 
tered over the living rooms. There will be perfect freedom 
from stoves and pipes, valves and radiators. Every room 
will be clear for the nicest arrangement of furnishings— 
every foot of wall and floor space will be accessible for easy 
cleaning. 


These homes will be heated with Mueller Con- 
vectors. 


This simple, unobtrusive system is suitable for the 
finest homes. It never makes a noise; it can never freeze 
or leak; it never causes dust streaked walls or damaged 
furnishings. It never brings the least suggestion of gas 
or smoke, or burning fuel, into the house. It healthfully 
ventilates every room while heating it. With all these 
manifest advantages, the Convector is. remarkably low 
in cost, and it is easily installed in less than one day’s 


time. ie 





How the Convector Heats Homes Without 
Intruding into Living Rooms 


Simple, self-contained, easily operated, the Convector 
is installed in the basement, where a heating system be- 
longs. It heats every room, upstairs and down, through 
one neat, inconspicuous register on the first floor. 


The Convector makes air take the place of pipes and 
registers. Once a fire is started, the air in the rooms be- 
gins moving down the outer section of the single register, 
where it literally “gets a load of heat’’ from the Convector. 
This heat causes the air to expand and rise through the 
central part of the register to the rooms above. 


Then, this warmed air, which is also healthfully mois- 
tened while passing through the Convector, spreads itself 
very evenly all over the house, throughout every room, 
upstairs and down. The heat from the fuel burned is 
simply carried by circulating air. It goes every place 
air can go. 


Could any method of heating your home be more 
simple? . . . . morecertain? less apt to give 
you trouble? The Convector gives you every known 
heating comfort, something many far more costly and 
complicated systems cannot do, and it gives you all 
these comforts in the simplest, most economical manner 
possible. 


- 


MUELLER 


The Convector’s circulation of warm, clean air is con- 
stant; it continues throughout the house, day and night. 
There can be no spotty, uneven heating, no cold corners. 
And you can 


Have All the Fresh Air You Need 


Complete air circulation makes this possible. Fresh 
air in any amount desired can be allowed to enter any 
room at any time. It is immediately warmed and mois- 
tened and sent all over the house. Think what this means 
to health. 

Perhaps you have been in a great modern hospital 
heated with a warm air heating and ventilating system. 
Physicians insist upon such systems for the health of 
patients. These great systems operate on exactly the same 
principle as the Convector, except that they must have 
pipes and fans to circulate the air because of the size of the 
building. The Convector, a simple, self-contained heating 
system in your basement, without a single pipe or fan, will 
give you the same practical results. 

The advantages of the Convector system of heating 
are so marked that it would be the logical system to buy 
even though the cost of installation were more—instead 
of less—than for any other system. 


Quick Temperature Change for 
All-Year Comfort 


The temperature of the air in the Convector heated 
home is governed directly by the amount of fuel burned. 
The temperature of the rooms can be raised, not in hours, 
but in minutes. There is never need to burn more fuel 
than the weather demands. 

This easy regulation makes the Convector the uni- 
versal heating system for every climate from Alaska to 
Mexico—for every season, the dead of the winter or a 
chilly summer night. It enables every Convector owner 
to be quickly comfortable any time; no need to dread 
chill days in fall or spring—and think what fuel saving 
this will mean on mild winter days. 


Your Convector Will Be Guaranteed 


The Convector is positively guaranteed to heat 
comfortably every room 
in your house, upstairs 
and down, in any 
weather. 


Practical tests in 
thousands of homes and 
buildings prove that it 
saves 4 to ¥% on fuel 


SALESMEN: We 
have places for 
several proved 
men who want an 
excellent product 
to back their abil- 
ity. Write us. 


DEALERS: Write 


over other heating now for details of 
types exclusive sales 
oti plan. This is an 


unusual opportu- 
nity for good busi- 
ness. 


Copyright 1922 
L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. 


Address 
City 


It can be installed in any home, new or old, usually 
in less than one day’s time. No trouble or inconvenience. 

It is very easily operated—two firings a day will keep 
all the house cozily warm. Nothing to get out of order. 
No expensive repairs. 

Heats ample supply of water for kitchen and bath. 

Burns any fuel—hard or soft coal, coke, wood, gas, 
oils, lignite, screenings. 

Sizes for homes of four to eighteen rooms. Will heat 
store buildings, theaters, churches, etc. Takes small space 
in basement. Never heats basement. Not necessary to 
have full size basement for installation. 


You can buy the Convector, on EASY TERMS IF 
DESIRED, from a dealer near you. Send coupon 
now for complete information for an installation for 
your home. 


Send for Your Copy of “HEAT” 


This book is an interesting discussion of SCIEN- 
TIFIC FACTS about heat and its use in homes and 
buildings. It is of especial value to architects, build- 
ers, home owners and those who are about to buy or 
build a home. 


The information in this book will be of great value 
to you. It will enable you to save fuel and get greater 
comfort and efficiency from your present method of heat- 
ing, no matter what system you use. 


Send for it. No obligation, and it’s worth having. 


L. J MUELLER FURNACE CoO. 
246 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Makers of Warm Air, Steam, Vapor and Hot Water Heating Systems 
ESTABLISHED 1857 





Pols 
L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., 
246 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: 
e| Please send me without cost a copy of your book on 
HEAT. 


bs Please send me complete information about the CON- 
VECTOR, 


Name ee 








State 





CONVEC TOR 
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Better than jewels 


—that schoolgirl complexion 


fea girl with aclear, smooth skin, radiant with freshness and 
natural color, should leave jewels to those less fortunate, 
for she doesn’t need them. The charm of a perfect, natural com- 
plexion attracts far more than elaborate dress and ornaments. 


If your complexion lacks the beauty which women envy and 
men admire, don’t depend on clothes and jewelry to draw 
attention from its defects. 


Every woman can transform her bad complexion into a good 
one, for alluring freshness and clear color isn’t a gift of Nature, 
but a matter of care. 


How to have a perfect skin 


No girl need be afflicted with a bad complexion, for improve- 
ment is simple and easy. Daily cleansing, gentle but thorough, 
is the secret. You must use soap, for nothing else will remove 
the dirt, oil and perspiration which collect in the pores and 
cause most skin trouble. Choose Palmolive, because its action is 
soothing. Harsh soap should never be used for washing the face. 


Massage the smooth, creamy lather gently into the skin until it 
removes all clogging deposits. Don’t forget your neck and throat. 
They are as conspicuous as the face for any lack in beauty. 


Do this every day 


There is too much dirt and 
dust where most of us live to 
make it advisable to neglect 
this cosmetic cleansing even 
for a day. Powder should be 
removed, and rouge, if you 
use it. They combine with 
dirt and skin secretions in 
dangerous clogging. 






The charm of a perfect, n 
than elaborate d 


Cleopatra used more pr | 


Made from the palm 
and olive oils 
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Take a lesson from 
Cleopatra 


ITH a world of ancient beauty arts at her command, 

she depended on cleansing with palm and olive oils to 
protect, improve and preserve the freshness and smoothness of 
her skin. This beautifying was not confined to the face alone. 
The bath was a daily ceremonial with all ancient peoples, and 
palm and olive oils the cleansers used. 


Use Palmolive for bathing and let it do for your body what it 
does for your face. Neck, arms and shoulders are as noticeable 
as the face for beauty or the lack of it. Keep them sweet and 
lovely with the palm and olive oil soap. 


Blended from the same oils 


Palmolive Soap is blended from the same bland soothing oils 
which adorned the sumptuous marble baths of Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans. 


Modern scientists, with all their research, have not been able 
to discover milder, more soothing or more efficient soap ingre- 
dients. But although very expensive, the gigantic volume in 
which Palmolive is produced keeps the price very low. Users 
profit by Palmolive popularity. 

The Palmolive factories, working day and night, and the im- 
portation of the rare oils in vast quantities, allow you to enjoy 
this finest facial soap for the modest price of ten cents —no 
more than ordinary soap. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Also makers of a complete line of toilet articles 
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Volume and efficiency 
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Please send sample and Dictionary of Uses. 


Name 


PRICE 30 


CENTS 








FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
165 SS. Bdwy., New York 


Engine oil is all right in the engine and a few other places about your 
car, but it is too heavy to work into most places where squeaks originate. 


3-in-One Oil is light enough to go right into the tightest places, 
seek out squeaks and squelch them. It’s heavy enough to stay 
on the job and keep the squeaks away. 


3-in-One is ideal for lubricating the light, fast moving mecha- 
nisms too—starter, generator,magneto, horn, Ford commutator. 
Won’t burn out at high speeds. Never gums or dries out. 


Tire changing is easier if rim lugs are oiled with 3-in-One. 
Use also on door hinges and latches, hood cover latches, joints 
of windshield and top supports, curtain buttons, steering wheel— 
and particularly the springs. 3-in-One is easier to apply than 
graphite and works wonders in stopping spring squeaks and 
preventing springs breaking. 

3-in-One prevents rust and 
tarnish on all the nickeled 
parts. Cleans and preserves 
leather and imitation leather 
cushions and tops. Makes 
body and fenders shine. 
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Use regularly and avoid “timer trouble” 
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For Ford Timers 
3-in-One is right 


\USR 


A few drops in the wash water cleans glass 
easily, quickly. Produces a brilliant polish free from streaks. 


Rain and snow won’t stay on your windshield if the outside is 
rubbed with 3-in-One. 


Tools that are oiled and rubbed with 3-in-One always look and 
act like new. 


3-in-One does all these things for you because it’s all pure oil 
of highest quality. 
Keep a 3-in-One Handy Oil Can in your car and you'll find 
some use for it almost every day. 
3-in-One is sold at all stores, in 1-o0z., 3-0z. and 8-0z. bottles; 
also in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 

Get this Free Sample. 


Generous sample and Dictionary illustrating and panes 
hundreds of daily uses for 3-in-One sent free. Write for both 
on a postal, or use the coupon at left. 


165SS. 


Broadway, New York City. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
cent of the gross freight revenues for that 
year. Now the ratio runs about 2.5 per 
cent. The management of every railroad is 
now facing the fact that this is going to be 
the banner year for hard figuring as well as 
for hard work. This means that classes of 
shippers which have been careless or indif- 


’ ferent in presenting and posting freight 


claims are going to be up on their toes 
fighting for every nickel of small change. 
Possibly unpresented claims would amount 
to 10 per cent of those presented. This year 
the shippers who do not present claims be- 
cause they do not wish to bother to do so 
or because they do not know how to go 
about it are going to be mighty scarce. 
“The effect of this economic pressure is 
already apparent. For example, one large 
livestock road has a claim on a shipment of 
hogs amounting to fifty cents an animal. 


_ The basis of the claim is that the cars were 


bedded with cinders; that the hogs ate the 
cinders, with the result that their intestines 
were so cut and punctured that they could 
not be put to their normal purpose of serv- 
ing as sausage casings. There are many 
other straws like this which indicate that 


' 1922 is going to be the premier high-pressure 


year on freight claims. But in spite of this 
fact there is going to be a very large and 
definite economy by reason of the intensive 
educational campaign against the causes of 
freight claims—a wholesale destruction of 
the germs which breed freight failures. 
This is a direct economic service to the en- 
tire body of consumers. It is on a par with 
the service which prevents the destruction 
of property by fire.” 

This great task of preventing freight 
failures and losses is one of the most in- 
teresting, intensive and far-reaching edu- 
cational movements on foot in America 
to-day. It is not misleading to regard it as 
a university of nation-wide scope and to 
consider each railroad in America as an 
affiliated college in this great educational 
organization. The hub of this system for 
teaching the art of safe and efficient trans- 
portation of commodities is the group of 
experienced and practical specialists in the 
offices of the American Railway Associa- 
tion in Chicago. 


Needless Losses 


Chairman H. C. Pribble, vice chairman 
H. C. Howe, Lewis Pilcher, F. E. Winburn,- 
Joe Marshall and Albert L. Green are the 
wheel horses of the movement. To vary the 
figure, regard these men as missionary 
bishops who have under them a corps of 
regional missionaries who are devotedly 
riding their circuits and instructing their 
people in the gospel of preventing freight 
failures. Several hundred of these mis- 
sionaries are men of rich experience and 
training, well-paid men who devote their 
entire time and energies to this task. Of 
these full-time missionaries there are about 
a thousand. Then there are thousands of 
part-time and volunteer workers who per- 


‘form their regular railroad work and give 


generously of their own time to this cause. 
These are the members of the local com- 
mittees, at virtually all railroad division 
headquarters in the country. Before the 
big educational job is finished no town that 
is entitled to mention in the Who’s Who of 
Freight Traffic will be without one of these 
busy educational committees. It’s asystem 
that overspreads the entire country like a 
gigantic spider web. 

The ease with which a big freight claim 
can be created is not generally appreciated. 
A moment’s thoughtlessness on the part 
of an agent, freight conductor or brakeman 
ean stick the company for thousands of 
dollars—and without causing a wreck, 
either. The train crew of a Southern road 
filled a tank car with cottonseed oil. All 
oil looked alike to these hustlers. It did 
not occur to them that cottonseed oil is a 
food—not a kind of fuel or lubricant; and 
consequently it was put into a tank car 
that had been previously filled with crude 
petroleum. This little failure to think 
about the nature of the commodity they 
were handling cost the railroad company 
the tidy sum of $11,500. 

What may be classed as purely physical 
carelessness—a failure in many cases to 
keep a close watch upon shipments in 
transit—is a fertile cause of freight claim 
expense. One road paid a claim of $16,000 
because the outlet spout of a tank car 
containing soy-bean oil was accidentally 
knocked open. The train crew did not 
notice the accident until the car had been 
completely emptied upon the right of way. 
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A New York line paid a claim of $20,000 
on one case of silk which mysteriously dis- 
appeared. The investigation showed that 
the case had been loaded out of the ship’s 
hold to the lighter. Then the trail was lost 
for a time. But a little quiet under-cover 
work among the stevedores disclosed the 
fact that, in transferring the cargo from 
the vessel to the lighter, one box had slipped 
into the sea and was not recovered. The 
members of the crew on the unloading job 
generously agreed the best thing to do was 
to forget the incident. 

Robbery and pilfering cost the railroads 
a huge sum every year—not far from $12,- 
000,000. This loss amounts to about one- 
tenth of the total of all freight claims. This 
brand of loss has been especially popular 
since the passage of the Highteenth Amend- 
ment. In the first half of 1921 liquor rob- 
beries from the roads amounted to almost 
$100,000. The total of this loss is decidedly 
small, considering the peculiar pressure of 


incentive involved, but these robberies , 


made a mighty noise in the newspapers. 


An Ingenious Agent 


Here is a typical example of what the 
spirit of claim prevention will accomplish. 
A certain agent in the Southwest became 
sincerely enthusiastic on the subject of 
preventing freight claims. One day a car- 
load of sugar was received at his station for 
a merchant. The sacks of the top layer 
were found to be heavily coated with fine 
coal dust. The car had evidently carried 
coal on its previous trip. 

Carefully opening one of the sacks the 
agent found that the dust had permeated 
the sugar to the depth of about an inch. 
The agent saw that the road was going to 
be called upon to pay quite a substantial 
freight claim. Instantly the agent asked 
himself, “‘Is there any way by which the 
claim can be prevented or materially re- 
duced?’ The problem seemed rather hope- 
less at first, but he was ambitious to prove 
that he was a practical preventer, and so he 
tackled the problem with determination. 

At last he had an inspiration. From a 
store he rented a vacuum cleaner, attached 
its plug to one of the station light sockets, 
and then carefully massaged one of the 
damaged sacks. On opening it he found 
that virtually every trace of dust had been 
removed. All the affected sacks were given 
similar treatment before being disturbed. 
But the merchant, who was called to witness 
the work, decided that he couldn’t afford 
to take a chance on sugar that had been 
once mixed with coal dust. 

** All right,’’ responded the agent. ‘‘Put 
in your claim for 73 sacks, and it will be 
paid. But I’m going to prove to you that 
the public will recognize a good job of 
sugar cleaning and will not be afraid to 
buy and use the sugar you reject.” 

He advertised the sugar for sale, with a 
full statement of the circumstances. Each 
purchaser examined the sugar in the opened 
sack. The average price that he realized in 
the salvage sale was above the invoice 
price. His net saving to the road by his 
adventure in freight claim prevention was 
about $438. But it brought him in a per- 
sonal way much more than this. Not only 
did his resourceful act force his name upon 
the attention of the management of his 
road but he was praised in the offices of 
the American Railway Association. Natu- 
rally he became marked for promotion. 

Now for a close-up of the campaign by 
which one road has been able to cut its 
freight claims to the extent of more than 
$2,000,000 in a year—the methods by 
which all the class-one roads of this country 
confidently expect to reduce this loss by 
$50,000,000 this year. 

There is nothing casual, indefinite or 
conversational about this movement. It 
has both feet firmly planted on solid 
ground and both eyes sharply fixed on sub- 
stantial if unpleasant facts. 

This movement is singularly unmechan- 
ical; it recognizes at the outset that the 
major element with which it must deal is 
human nature as is and that its success is 
mainly dependent upon securing the inter- 
est, good will and hearty codperation of the 
human beings out on the line who create 
or prevent freight claims. Human nature 
among the men who put freight over the 
road runs about 100 per cent strong. 

The North Western has about 40,000 
employes, nearly all of them having some- 
thing to do with forwarding freight. The 
task of so educating 40,000 men as actually 
to influence their actions every working 
hour of the day is quite some educational 
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job. When this responsibility was placed 
on the shoulders of Will C. Johnson he was 
quick to recognize the fact that he would 
fall far short of this bogey unless he was 
able to make an active freight claim pre- 
venter of virtually every man on the road. 

From this base it was an easy step to the 
deduction that every department of rail- 
roading at every freight-handling point 
must be represented in every unit of his 
educational organization. Consequently 
every local committee on the line is com- 
posed-of men from all departments of rail- 
road activities. Every problem of freight 
claim prevention on this road is considered 
from the angle of responsibilities of the 
departments of traffic, operation and con- 
struction and maintenance. _ 

Mr. Johnson has placed meager de- 
pendence upon bombarding freight brake- 
men, conductors, engineers, stevedores and 
agents with technical literature. Instead, 
he has recognized the fact that personal 
human contact with the men who are doing 
the work of forwarding freight offers alto- 
gether the best and most effective means of 
getting the gospel of freight claim preven- 
tion into their systems and arousing their 
interest to such an extent as to stir them to 
put its principles and commandments into 
practical effect every hour when they are 
out on the job. 

Of course it is very much cheaper for a 
railroad to send the missionaries of any 
movement to the men out on the line than 
to bring the men in to missionary head- 
quarters at the terminal. But this shrewd 
apostle of the religion of higher economy 
and efficiency in freight forwarding has 
had the vision to realize that it is not 
enough to go to the station agent and the 
freight crew out at the west end of the line 
and tell its members how the different 
kinds of freight are handled after they 
reach Chicago; that if these men are taken 
to Chicago and shown the actual operation 
they will reach an understanding of many 
points that they could not visualize from 
the talk of the visiting missionary. 


Object Lessons 


Consequently all the freight claim pre- 
vention literature, bulletins, cartoons and 
talks to division and local committees have 
been followed by bringing these committee- 
men from every walk of railroad life into 
Chicago for a short course on the ground, 
where they see the final handling and ulti- 
mate delivery to consignees of the freight 
originating in their own territory. These 
operations are explained at first hand by 
the men who carry on their shoulders the 
responsibility of these concluding processes 
in the complex task of delivering into the 
right hands and in proper condition freight 
originating hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of miles west of Chicago. There is no 
doubt that this trip to the great eastern 
terminal is an educational knockout for the 
men out on the line. It is one thing to be 
told and quite another to be shown. The 
records fail. to show a single instance of 
bringing a man from out on the line into 
Chicago for the final short course which 
has failed to convert him into an active and 
enthusiastic freight claim preventer. Al- 
most invariably the men regard these edu- 
cational expeditions to the big terminal 
as outings and substantial proofs both of 
the good will of the company toward them 
personally and of its deep interest in the 
subject of freight claim prevention. 

As one of these pilgrims of the great 
freight Mecca of the Middle West put it: 

“The company sure has given us a good 
time. We’ve been taken care of right— 
given the best eats going and treated like 
guests of honor at a home-coming picnic. 
I’d hate to pay the taxicab bill that the 
company has run up for us to-day. This 
company is run by a lot of hard-headed 
guys who are not spending the stockhold- 
ers’ money for any foolishness. You bet 
they’re not—anyhow, not in these days! 
This business of freight claim prevention 
must look mighty important to them or 
they wouldn’t go to all this trouble and 
expense. You can gamble that preventing 
freight claims is going to be a big part of 
my job from now on. They’ve certainly 
shown me!”’ 

Recently I made the rounds of the North 
Western’s Chicago freight terminals with a 
local delegation of freight claim prevention 
students from an Iowa division. Although 
motor busses and taxicabs were used when- 
ever possible it was one of the most strenu- 
ous and exacting parties I ever attended. 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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writes: CHLOR-E-DIXO is my choice, 


because | know: it is the tooth paste 
for an acid mouth that never hardens 


Rodi 


Testimony 
of Experts 


1SS Pearl White is but one of 

many great beauties, successful 
stars and experts in personal appear- 
ance who have unqualifiedly endorsed 
Chlor-E-Dixo because it whitens the 
teeth like peroxide, keeps the gums 
firm and hard, prevents the accumu- 
lation of film and tartar on the teeth, 
and will not harden in the tube. 


Satisfied users in many parts of the 
country have confirmed by personal 
experience the statements of these 
experts, and attested it by letter to the 
manufacturers of Chlor-E-Dixo. 


American Druggists Syndicate 
Laboratories, New York 
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IZE, Strength, Resiliency, Price—these 
four things decide your mileage cost. 
Because Fisk Cord Tires measure up to 
each of these requirements to a degree 
that surpasses competition, they give 
low cost mileage and unbroken service. 
There is a face-value to Fisk Tires that 
is a sure index to their built-in value. 


Look Them Over! 









Time to Re-tire? i 
(Buy Fisk) 
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These lower prices are an advantage 
when you consider the extra value. 


30x 314—Fisk Premier Tread . . . $10.85 
30 x 3144—Non-Skid Fabric. . . . 14.85 
30x 314—Extra-Ply Red-Top . . . 17.85 
30 x 314—Six-Ply Non-Skid Clincher 

Gord es 8ee) |. VaR ere ae 201 7-85 
30 x 314—Six-Ply Non-Skid Straight 





Side‘Cord 4 s1.- 22, 1985 
31x4 W—Six-Ply Non-Skid Cord. . 27.00 
32x4 —Non-SkidCord .. . . 30.50 
32x414—Non-Skid Cord . . . . 39.00 
34x41¢—Non-SkidCord . . . . 41.00 
35x5 —Non-SkidCord .. . . 51.50 
Flat Tread Cord for Trucks— 
36 x 6—$77.00; 40 x 8—$136.00 





There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value in every size 
for car, truck or speed wagon. 
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“Pull yourself together,” said~ Cyril 


coldly, ‘‘and tell me what you are trying 


to do.” 


_ Arthur stood perfectly still, with growing 
terror and amazement depicted on his face. 
- He gulped. ‘‘ Wakefield! I—I ——” 

' Cyril waited coldly. 
“Do you. know,” 
“that actually I—I—I 

Arthur fell again into an agonized and 
awe-struck silence, and Cyril’s coldness 
was giving place to pure curiosity, when the 
door opened and Steers entered with an air 
of pleasurable excitement and a tray con- 
taining a bottle of champagne and glasses. 

“What have we there, Steers?’ said 


whispered Arthur, 





Cyril, turning his monocle blankly upon - 


the butler. 


Steers set the tray on a side table with a © 


delighted smile. 

“T have taken it upon myself to open 
our last bottle of Pol Roger 1905,” said he, 
“as being our best in which to drink to 
Mr. Arthur’s engagement.” 

Arthur swallowed twice; and held his 
necktie. 

“My engagement!”’ said he in alow voice. 

“T beg your pardon for overhearing the 
happy news, sir,’’ said Steers, still smiling 
mellowly. ‘‘My best congratulations, sir. 
I have avoided it met-ic-u-lously myself; 
but nothing pleases me better, sir, than to 
see a gentleman get married. A person 
knows within himself that it is really the 
right thing to do.” 

He pulled the cork gloriously. 

“Here!” said Arthur, turning frenziedly 
to Cyril. ‘‘Stop him, Wakefield! Stop all 
this tomfoolery. You see, I—I fg 

Steers frothed the Pol Roger hastily and 
sympathetically into two glasses. 

“But, my dear fellow,” said Cyril, eying 
Arthur in mild amazement, “‘you are cer- 
tainly engaged—or as good as engaged 
to—to ——” 

“YVes!’”? said Arthur ferociously. ‘To 
whom?” 

Steers waited inquiringly in the back- 
ground. 

“My dear fellow,” murmured Cyril in 
mild amazement, ‘‘how should I know?” 

“Well,” said: Arthur ferociously, “how 
should I know?” 

“Don’t be absurd, Netherby,’” said 
Cyril. “Of course you know to whom you're 
engaged.” ‘ 

Arthur held his necktie, and looked over 
it starkly at Cyril and Steers. 

“Well,” said he, ‘“‘I don’t.” 

“What?” whispered Cyril slowly. “You 
don’t know?” 

Steers caught his upper lip with his lower 
teeth and bit it; and then his lower lip with 
his upper teeth and bit it. 

“You don’t know, Mr. Arthur?” said he. 

“Steers,” said Arthur, turning to him, 
“90 to hell.” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied Steers, moving, 
but very reluctantly, toward the door. 

“Confound it, Wakefield,” said Arthur 
hoarsely, “I told you it was dark.” 

Steers went out very slowly. 

“And I told you,’”’ answered Cyril after 





, 


-an astounded pause, ‘“‘that you were in a 


marrying mood.” 

There was another pause. Cyril began 
to smile. He went languorously to the 
champagne, took a glass and drank. Then 
he began to laugh, and laughed till he saw 
the nasty expression with which Arthur was 
looking at him over his ravaged necktie. 

“She’d got her head all wrapped up,” 
said Arthur. 5 

“Ha, ha!” said Cyril, beginning again. 

Noticing the settle, Arthur kicked it. 

“Don’t stand there laughing your silly 
head off,” said he frenziedly. ‘‘Pull your- 
self together and tell me what the devil I 
am to do. Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! Whata 
dog-gone crazy thing I’ve done!”’ 

“Yes,” panted Cyril, holding his sides. 
He was obliged to take his monocle off and 
wipe it. 

“Shut up!” said Arthur. “I suppose 
you see I’m in the deuce of a mess.” 

“That—ha, ha!—occurs to me,” gasped 
Cyril. ‘‘Ha, ha,.ha!” 

Arthur walked about, filled with amaze- 
ment at himself, like many other men. 

“T went out there,’ said he, feebly at- 


-tempting to reconstruct the scene, “‘full of 


, 





confounded 
““Sentiment,’’ said Cyril. 
“Me!” growled Arthur—‘“‘I don’t know 
what sentiment is! It was just that— 
that—something came over me.” 
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“Y’ know,” said Cyril with great sym- 
pathy, “‘great husky, innocent cannibals 
like you aren’t fit to be trusted out alone 
with any woman who knows her job. You 
aren’t, really.” 

“As if a man wants any one of those 
three hard-mouthed, hard-eyed, hard- 
voiced little dolls!’ said Arthur fiercely. 

“Yes, but y’ see,”’ said Cyril, “it must be 
one of them. And leaving out: Angela,” he 
added distantly, ‘that leavesGwen and Mrs. 
Drelincourt. What are you going to do?” 

“Nothing,” asseverated Arthur. 

“You must,” said Cyril. 

“T won’t,’”’ said Arthur. 

“She may come in any minute, 
Cyril. 

“Who may come in?” said Arthur. 

“‘Miss Gwennie,”’ said Cyril testily. “Or 
Mrs. Drelincourt.” 

After a pause Arthur had a brain wave. 
“T hope it’s Angela,”’ said he. 

“What a damnable thing to say,’ said 
Cyril heatedly, ‘‘when you know the girl 
belongs to another man.” 

“That’s it,’ Arthur replied. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
rob him.”’ 

“But,” said Cyril uneasily, “‘you say 
she accepted you. And if it’s Angela I think 
it’s the most damnable My 

“Oh, make your mind easy,” said Ar- 
thur. ‘I tell you I’m not robbing him. If 
it’s Angela I’m safe.” 

Cyril bit his nail. ‘I’m not so sure,” 
said he restlessly; ‘‘girls do—do—er i 

“Like money,” said Arthur. “And if 
I’m richer than the other blighter I mayn’t 
be so safe, after all. Oh, what a dog-gone 
crazy thing I’ve done! I wish I was back in 
Australia on my farm, and not a woman 
in sight!” 

The voice from the deep dark garden 
began again. “‘Coo-ee!”’ it cried in a littlish 
way; and then louder: ‘‘Coo-ee! Coo-ee!” 

Arthur started violently. 

Cyril bit his nail. “Look here,” said he, 
eying Arthur. ‘“‘Something’s got to be 
done, and you’re the man who'll have to 
do it. Now what’s it to be? You're 
answerable. You go out in the most senti- 
mental, mood, a reg’lar marrying mood if 
ever a man was in one, and you find a girl 
in an arbor, and she’s so soft and nice and 
kissable and all that, and it’s dark and 
a warm evening, and you start making 
love to her and ask her to marry you and 
all that; and then you get away and are 
sorry for it, and try to get out of it by 
saying you don’t know who it was and 
won’t try to find out and all that. But 
life isn’t so easy : 

The horn of a car tootled very near at 
hand, and the soft drum of its engine came 
to Cyril’s and Arthur’s ears. 

“The car!” said Cyril, listening. ‘‘They 
can’t be back already.’”’ He hurried to the 
open doors and looked into the night. “By 
Jove, they are!” 

“Here!” cried Arthur. “Don’t go! The 
girls may be in any minute!” 

““Coo-ee!’’ called the voice from the dark. 

“T must go!”’ said Cyril. “Lady Hunter 
alwaysexpectsmetomeether. She wouldn’t 
like it. I must go!” 

He darted into a beam of light that was 
creeping up to the door from the two great 
lamps. 

Then the door on the right which led to 
the kitchen quarters opened, and _ little 
Parks came in demurely. She stood near 
the door, fidgeting a little, eying Arthur. 

“If you please, sir,’’ said little Parks 
artlessly, ‘‘I think I hear the car.” 

Arthur turned and saw her, and was 
pleased. She represented to him comfort, 
safety and common sense. He did not con- 
sider her a woman at all. She brought his 
shaving water and his boots and prepared 
his bath. One put on no frills with her. 

He nodded. 

“Have you lost anything, Mr. Arthur?” 
inquired Parks softly. 

“No!” said Arthur, growling. ‘“Why?”’ 

“You rather look as though you had 
lost something, Mr. Arthur,” replied Parks 
softly. 

“T wish I were lost, Parks,’’ said Arthur. 

Parks made a little sympathetic ery. 

‘But I may be going to lose something, 
too, Parks,’ said Arthur, appearing a little 
pathetic in spite of his prevailing sturdi- 
ness. “‘I may be going to lose my liberty. 
I can see it sort of flying off towards the 
horizon. And I tell you one thing, Parks, 
and that is: Liberty never looks so good as 
it does way off!” 


” 


urged 
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“Oh, liberty?” said little Parks, blinking 
softly. “I was thinking of something that 
mattered, like your money or your hand- 
kerchief. But just liberty—do you think 
men had ought to have so much liberty, 
Mr. Arthur?” 

However, Arthur was not even listening 
to Parks. One put on no frills with her. 
He was listening to a noise of much chatter- 
ing outside, which he indicated with a 
sideways nod of the head. 

“In two minutes from now,” said he 
very grimly indeed, ‘‘the whole house- 
hold’ll know that I’ve got myself into a 
beastly engagement to-night.” 

Parks moved slightly towards him. 

“Mr. Steers,’’ she murmured artlessly, 
“was saying something about it to cook 
and me just now.” 

“Oh, was he?” said Arthur surlily. ‘‘The 
oldfool! Isuppose hetold youI proposed to 
agirl in the dark, and don’t know whoitis?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ murmured Parks. She fairly 
exuded sympathy. 

“The old fool!”’ said Arthur wildly. ‘I 
dare say you think me a lunatic?” 

“All men are, Mr. Arthur, at times,” 
replied Parks sympathetically. ‘“‘You no 
more than most.” 

Lady Hunter came in, chattering, with 
Cyril at her elbow. Sir William brought 
up the rear, and was approached by Parks. 
She ministered to him; received his coat 
and hat, and smiled. Sir William sat heav- 
ily on the settle, and watched Parks’ ankles 
tripping out. 

“Take my cloak, dear boy,” said Lady 
Hunter, dropping her cloak languishingly 
from her shoulders into Cyril’s hands. “‘It’s 
unfortunate that we have to come back, 
but it’s the wrong night,’’ she added to 
Arthur. “The vicarage was cutting the 
bread and butter for to-morrow, and most 
surprised to see us. Isn’t it unfortunate?” 

“Such a waste of your energy, dear 
lady,’’ murmured Cyril. 

Little Parks came in again glidingly, and 
Sir William leaned forward to get round 
the curve of Lady Hunter and watch 
Parks’ ankles. He had been about to say 
“B-r-r-r!”’ to Cyril, whose laconic nature 
he despised; but Parks’ ankles soothed 
him. Parks had disposed of Sir William’s 
coat and hat, and now she took the beauti- 
ful cloak so tenderly from Cyril, and so 
tenderly she carried it away upstairs. 

The voice from the garden upraised it- 
self again. ‘“‘Coo-ee! Coo-ee! Coo-ee!” 

“What!”’ said Lady Hunter, kicking her 
spirally train about voluptuously—she had 
developed voluptuous tendencies during 
Cyril’s secretaryship—before she sat down. 
“What! Are those poor girls still out 
there? Alone?” she said reproachfully. 
“Alone? Arthur! Arthur! Ar-thur!”’ 

Arthur had not spoken since their re- 
turn, but now he spoke. 

“Tell ’em,” he said wildly to Cyril. 

Cyril moved forward a little between 
Arthur and Lady Hunter, who was getting 
her lorgnette up. 

“Certainly,” he said with a cautionary 
look at Arthur; “but tell ’em what?” 

Arthur was beyond caution. 

“Tell ’em something!” he said. ‘Tell 
’em anything! Tell ’em the truth!” 

Lady Hunter surveyed Arthur through 
her lorgnette. 

“Bh?” said Sir William. ‘‘What’s all 
this?” 

Arthur looked at them all, one after the 
other. He opened his mouth reluctantly, 
and closed it again decisively. So without 
a word he went to the door leading to the 
kitchen quarters and passed out. 

““Why’s he gone to the kitchen?” said 
Lady Hunter. ‘‘And what’s that?”” She 
had seen the champagne. 

“That’s not my last bottle of Pol Roger 
1905?’ said Sir William, pointing at it too. 

‘Rraid it‘is,”’’ said Cyril. ‘‘’Fraid old 
Steers exceeded his authority a bit, but as 
a matter of fact he was so pleased at what 
was happening—please wait; please let me 
speak—that, that he fetched it up to drink 
Netherby’s health in.” 

Lady Hunter sat forward, breathing 
rapturously. 

“Fas anything actually happened, Mr. 
Wakefield?” said Sir William. 

“Yes,” he replied; “and no.” 

“Rubbish!” said Sir William.. ‘Nothing 
can be ‘yes’ and ‘no’ at the same time, Mr. 
Wakefield? Rubbish!”’- E 

Lady Hunter turned her lorgnette upon 
him. ‘‘You can’t engage the younger son 
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of a peer, William,” said she, ‘‘and then 
talk to him as if he was a common person. 
Where’s your savver faire? We’re lucky to 
have Cyril.’ 

“B-r-r-r!”’ said Sir William. 

Cyril looked deprecatingly from one to 
the other. He played with his monocle. 
He smiled disarmingly. 

“Oh, really!’”’ he protested. ‘‘Really— 
ha, ha—I’m delighted to be at your service. 
But—er—what I was going to say was that 
Netherby really has left me in a bit of a 
dilemma in asking me to explain this to 
you. You see, rather a dreadful contre+ 
temps has occurred during the short time 
you were away.” 

“Oh, dear me!” said Lady Hunter. 
“And I did so hope he would engage him- 
self to somebody before we came back.” 

“He has,” said Cyril. 

“Eh?” cried Sir William. 


“Oh!” breathed Lady Hunter ecstati-_ 


cally. ‘Then never mind the contretemps. 
Oh, if only his poor mother could have 
lived to see this day!” 

“OM,” said Cyril feelingly. ‘“’M. Well, 
I fancy the chap would willingly change 
places with his mother any time.” 

Cyril was interrupted by a sound from 
the garden. ‘‘Coo-ee!’’—persuasive, soft 
and long-drawn-out. He indicated its direc- 
tion. 

““There you hear the girl, anyhow,” he 
added; ‘‘fairly fed up!” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Sir 
William, rising from the settle and taking 
an attitude, holding by his coat lapels— 
“do you mean to tell Her Ladyship and 
me-that he’s left his fiancée coo-eeing for 
him out there? Bring her in!’’ 

“Bring her in,” said Lady Hunter. 

Cyril looked desperately from one to the 
other. 

“But, y’ see,” he said—‘“‘ but, y’ see 

“Well,” said Sir William testily, “which 
one is it?”’ 

Cyril looked helplessly at them both. 

““Y” see ”” said he. 

He paused. Women’s voices sounded in 
the garden. They drew nearer. Laughter 
rose outside. 

“The girls!”’ cried Lady Hunter. 

“We shan’t be long before we know now, 
I'll bet a fiver,’’ said Sir William with fine 
irony. 

Then Angela and Gwennie Harmony ap- 
peared out of the darkness on the thresh- 
old. They looked slim and nymphlike 
and up to anything; and one wore palest 
gold and the other wore palest silver. They 
looked reprehensibly extravagant. They 
were backed by Mrs. Drelincourt, ex- 
tremely knowing in a perfectly wicked 
black frock. Their eyes roamed the room 
impatiently. They said “‘Tch! Tech!” and 
gritted their teeth. Then they came in. 


> 








qr 


cee girls entered an atmosphere of ex- 
pectation, and they brought an atmos- 
phere of expectation with them. 

“Where is he?” said Mrs. Drelincourt, 
with an adorable wriggle of impatience 
that ran over her whole body. 

“Everyone’s here but Mr. Netherby,” 
said Gwen—she was very little—pouting. 

And Angela drawled, “‘ What, dear Lady 

Hunter! Back already!” 
' Lady Hunter stood up and bashed her 
train about—for she had curled it sirenlike 
around her feet—and got her lorgnette 
busy. Her excitement made her chirp like 
half a dozen robins. 

“Yes, dear! Back already! It was the 
wrong evening; they were cutting the 
bread and but But what does bread 
and butter matter? What does anything 
matter?’’ She gazed around her. 

“Did you hear us coo-eeing?” said little 
Gwen, slinking across the hall in her gold 
frock, to Sir William. 

““Oh, yes,”’ said the old gentleman; ‘‘we 
heard you coo-eeing. Oh, yes! We heard 
you. Yes.” 

Lady Hunter stood, lorgnetting everyone 
brightly, very arch and cozy. 

“And which of you dears,’”’ said she in 
a voice like a dove, “‘can tell me anything 
of Arthur while we’ve been away?” 

She looked ready for any conspiracy, and 
most encouraging. _ 

Mrs. Drelincourt yawned tinily. Unlike 
most people she had an attractive yawn. 
Her teeth were as lustrous as her pearls, 
She advanced and sank into the cushions 
of the settle beside Sir William. 

“Why,” she sighed, ‘we were looking 
for him, dear Lady Hunter. Not a man has 
been near us poor women all the evening.” 

She pouted. 
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Sir William leaned towards her, as they 
sat on the settle together, and looked pierc- 
ingly into her face. Mrs. Drelincourt drew 
back from his inquisitorial gaze with an air 
of haughty surprise. j 

“Sir William!’ she murmured. ; 

The old gentleman shook a finger at her. 

“‘T wonder if you tell the truth,” said he. 

He fixed an admiring look on Mrs. Drel- 
incourt, for he thought her a very fine 
woman. He decided on her, and’ privately 
praised Arthur’s taste. Then he saw, Mrs. 
Drelincourt still wearing the air’ of sur- 
prise. its om 

“Sir William!” she murmured. 

Sir William looked more piercingly than 
ever into her face. 

““We’ve been hunting for Mr. Netherby 
everywhere,” added Angela. 

She slunk across to the mantelpiece in 
her silver frock, leaned her elbow on it, and 
manipulated a jade-colored fan. She made 
a very pretty picture. Sir William looked 
at her, stroked his chin, and wasn’t so sure 
about Arthur. © 

Lady Hunter turned smilingly upon 
Angela. ; 

“Ah, yes, dear,” said she, sidling nearer, 
“but. you weren’t hunting for Arthur all 
together, now; were you?” 

“Yes,” said Angela, waving her fan. 
‘‘We hunted for him all together.” 

“But ——” said Lady Hunter, looking 
from Angela to Sir William and Cyril, and 
back again. in) 

Gwen settled herself on the arm of the 
settle close to Sir William’s shoulder: She 
ran her fingers into the old gentleman’s 


air. 

“And then,” said she, “we separated, 
and went all through the orchard and ab- 
solutely everywhere.”’ a 

Lady Hunter nodded. ‘Ah!’ said she. 

“These bushmen have the gift of cover- 
ing their tracks,” said Mrs. Drelincourt 
playfully. P 

Cyril looked across the hall at Angela. 
He approached her by a circuitous route 
when Lady Hunter’s eye was busy else- 
where. 

Angela surveyed the youth with elaborate 
coldness. 

“Did you look in the arbor?” said he 
tensely. 

_‘Of course I looked in the arbor,” Angela 
returned. She waved her fan. 

“Oh, you did, did you?” said Cyril 
tensely. 

Mrs. Drelincourt looked round at him. 

“T thought of the arbor, too,’”’ she con- 
fided. ‘‘I looked in.” 

Hope stole into Cyril’s face. 
proached Mrs. Drelincourt. 

“Oh, you looked into the arbor, too?” 
said he eagerly. 

“T must have looked into the arbor after 
the others,’”’ said Gwen, rumpling up Sir 
William’s hair. _‘‘Somehow it was the last 
place I thought of.” 

Cyril passed a hand over his forehead. 
He stared at Gwen. , 

“You looked into the arbor!”’ said he. 
“ec You ! ” 

Gwen stared at Cyril. 

“Me,” she replied. 

She separated Sir William’s hair into 
strands, and commenced to twist each 
spirally upward. The old gentleman sat. 
in a state of considerable pleasure. 

Lady Hunter turned her lorgnette upon 
Gwen. w 

““You’re no detective, Mr. Wakefield,” 
said Sir William crushingly. 

“I—I’m so worried,” said Cyril, biting 
his nail and looking at Angela. ‘I’m so 
worried that I can’t think.” 

“Worried, Cyril?” said Lady Hunter, 
moving towards him. 

Angela gave a fine sneer, from the man- 
telpiece. 

“Yes, worried,” said Cyril agitatedly, 
walking away from Lady Hunter to the 
open door, where he took in air. 

“Why has Mr. Netherby disappeared?” 
asked Gwen, finishing a second spiral of 
hair very neatly. 

“T think he’s frightened, love,’ said 
Sir William, very dulcet under Gwen’s fin- 
gers. 

Mrs. Drelincourt laughed: 

“Oh!” said she. ‘‘Isn’t Mr. Netherby 
perfectly sweet about women?” 

Sir William turned another piercing look 
upon her. 

“So he is, dear; so he is, isn’t he?” said 
Lady Hunter eagerly. “He is, really! Oh, 
I can’t wait any longer! You’re all bent 
on mystifying me, I see. But I—won’t— 
bear—it!’’ 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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You will want to see this new Red Star 
Oil Stove at once. You will want to 
see the new features that add so much 
to its convenience, cleanliness and at- 
tractiveness. And you will want to 
learn how very substantially reduced 
Red Star prices now are. 


The Red Star is both sanitary and 
beautiful. Its lustrous black metal, 
pure white porcelain and shining nickel 
trimmings will be a delight to you for 
years to come. 


Your local furniture or hardware dealer 
will be glad to demonstrate the new 
models; to explain why this remark- 
able oil stove is like no other; how it 
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makes its own gas from kerosene, gaso- 
line or distillate; why it does any kind 
of roasting, baking, boiling or frying 
that a gas range can do—and just as 
quickly. 


When you see the new Red Star and 
learn its new low price, you will agree 
it is by far the greatest value ever 
offered. There are Red Star styles and 
models to suit every kitchen. 


Your dealer will be glad to see you any 
time. Also, write for the Red Star 
Book of Cooking Tests. 
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Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

Cyril returned from the open door to 
support Lady Hunter. He tucked a silk 
handkerchief languidly back into his cuff 
and looked terribly unnerved. 

““Oh, my dears!”’ said Lady Hunter, ex- 
citedly addressing everyone. “‘Don’t keep 
me any longer in this suspense! Which of 
you is it?”’ 

Mrs. Drelincourt turned from Sir Wil- 
liam’s piercing look to Lady Hunter’s, and 
on to Cyril’s; and back again. 

“Which of us is it?’’ she repeated, mys- 
tified. 

Gwen completed a third spiral artisti- 
cally to the topmost twiddle, and stopped, 
full of curiosity. 

“‘T’ve just heard a piece of news,” said 
Lady Hunter, looking at each girl in turn, 
“which has delighted me, but unfortu- 
nately ”” Lady Hunter paysed to sum- 
mon all her tact. She smiled delicately. 
“But unfortunately,” said she, “I wasn’t 
told quite enough.” 

““News!”’ cried Gwen. 

Angela asked from the mantelpiece, on 
which she still leaned, fanning herself, ‘“‘Is 
it exciting?” 

“Very,” said Lady Hunter, betraying 
emotion. 

Cyril stood up behind the settle. He 
spoke clearly. 

“Lady Hunter refers,” 
Netherby’s engagement.” 

Angela took her arm from the mantel- 
piece, and Mrs. Drelincourt cast her eyes 
down, and Gwen stared swiftly at them 
both. There was a long pause. 

Lady Hunter was busy with her lor- 
gnette. 

Sir William looked up at Gwen, and 
round at Mrs. Drelincourt, and across the 
hall at Angela. He appeared more startled 
than he really was, owing to the new ar- 
rangement of his hair. 

Cyril took his handkerchief from his cuff 
again and wiped his forehead. He bit his 
finger nail. 

Mrs. Drelincourt spoke first. 

“Mr. Netherby’s engagement?’ 2 
she in a very suave, quiet manner. 

TY Cli said Lady Hunter, breaking forth 
again, “but I haven’t been told which of 
you it is. Now!” said she winningly, look- 
ing around, ‘‘won’t the dear girl tell me? 
After all, why this mystery with me?” 
Sentiment got the better of her. ‘“‘Cyril 
will tell you, girls,’”’ she sighed, ‘‘that I’m 
psychic. The littlest hint, and I shall 
understand; and it shall be locked in my 
heart until you give me leave to tell every- 
one.’ 

Then again there was a silence till Sir 
William, unable to bear it, coughed harshly. 

Angela and Gwen were eying each other 
very hostilely indeed. 

Againit was Mrs. Drelincourt who spoke. 

“And what has Mr. Netherby said?” 
inquired she suavely and quietly, though 
perhaps with a hint of nervousness. 

Angela and Gwen immediately trans- 
sorerel their hostile suspicion to Mrs. Drel- 
incourt, but neither spoke. \ 

““Cy-ril!’’ said Lady gigas waving her 
lorgnette at him. 

Cyril understood that in spite of the tur- 
moil of his mind—of which, of course, Lady 
Hunter was unaware—he was expected to 
clear everything up in a tactful manner. 
Tact was mostly what he was paid largely 
for, and was indeed his sole marketable 
attribute. He moved forward, tucking his 
handkerchief into his cuff; and tried to 
smile with his accustomed bonhomie. 

“Tf it is left to me,” said he, “‘to explain 
this rather difficult and—er—delicate— 
er—situation, why, I’ll try.” 

“Difficult and delicate, dear boy?”’ said 
Lady Hunter. 

Angela gave another fine unseen sneer 
at Cyril and Lady Hunter. 

“You see,” said Cyril, addressing every- 
one, “what actually happened to-night 
is—er—that Netherby went out to the 
arbor to think out a certain problem which 
he had spoken to me about earlier in the 
evening. What I mean to say is—Neth- 
erby’s a marrying sort of man if ever there 
was one.” 

“B-r-r-r-r!”’ said Sir William. 

“Though of course, poor chap, sadly 
hampered by his painful reticence,’’ added 
Cyri 





said he, “‘to 


said 


yril. 

“That’s it!’? said Lady Hunter, once 
more bubbling over with enthusiasm. ‘‘So 
reticent! So shy and reserved. So genuine. 
He’ll make a splendid husband.” 

“‘And a splendid husband is just what 
the chap’s longing to be,’’ continued Cyril. 

“B-r-r-r!” said Sir William. 
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“Let me see,” said Cyril, clasping his 
head. “‘Where was I?” 

“The action of the story,’ said Angela 
sarcastically, ‘“‘is hung up in the arbor.” 

“Oh, thanks, Miss Harmony,’ said 
Cyril, with not a bad effect of sarcasm him- 
se ‘‘Well, there is no doubt but that 
Netherby was greatly attracted by —— 

He paused for inspiration, looking from 
Gwen to Mrs. Drelincourt. 

“Oh! Terribly attracted!” cried Lady 
Hunter in ecstasy. 

“Terribly attracted,” cried Cyril, re- 
ceiving inspiration, ‘‘to a—certain lady. 
And he went out alone to think over the 
job of—er—proposing to her. But when he 
got to the arbor, there he saw her sitting.” 

Lady Hunter sighed with ecstasy. 

Mrs. Delincourt was still looking down. 
Day? spoke very, very softly: “‘The certain 
ad 

netif Lady Hunter focused her atten- 
tion on Mrs. Drelincourt. 

“Well,” said Cyril, “‘his mind being full 
of her, naturally he could think of no one 
else; and sitting down beside her he straight- 
away asked her to marry him and she— 

er—straightaway consented. And then she 
got up and ran away, leaving him with a 
horrible doubt 

““Doubt?’’ echoed Gwen suddenly. 

“Doubt,” affirmed Cyril. ‘‘And now 
he’s asking himself, ‘Was it the lady I ° 
thought it was?’ You see, it was dark in 
the arbor.” 

There was a dead silence, while all sat 
transfixed—though there is little doubt but 
that three of them were thinking busily— 
and Cyril again drew out his silk handker- 
chief, patted his brow, walked to the open 
door, took in a gulp of fresh air and returned. 

“T don’t believe it, Mr. Wakefield,” re- 
marked Sir William. ‘‘ Rubbish!” 

“Not believe Cyril?”’ said Lady Hunter 
agitatedly. “If you engage the younger 
son of a peer % 

“‘B-r-r-r!’’ said Sir William. 

“But, oh!” said Lady Hunter, appalled. 
“Tf you. really mean it, Cyril, this is a— 

a—terrible situation! Except that’”’—she 
looked around her with a gleam of hope— 
“of course the dear girl knows!”’ 

Mrs. Drelincourt sat perfectly still, a 
small smile playing round her mouth. 
calm smile in a moment of stress works 
wonders. It indicates that the smiler holds 
the cards. All beheld Mrs. Drelincourt’s 
smile. Then Gwen smiled too. A moment 
later Angela was smiling. The three be- 
holders were again baffled. 

“‘Won’t the dear girl speak?” said Lady 
Hunter. ‘Or I shall scream.” 

Mrs. Drelincourt lifted her eyes calmly. 
She glanced expressionlessly at Angela and 
Gwen, and they glanced expressionlessly at 
her. They then looked at each other with 
countenances totally devoid of expression. 
Mrs. Drelincourt gave one of her littlest 
yawns, rose and walked slowly to the open 
door, where she stood looking out for a 
moment into the moonlit deeps of the gar- 
den. All eyes followed her. She was evi- 
dently reminiscing, recalling what had so 
recently happened. 

Then Angela moved. She closed her fan 
and, slinking forward in her silver frock, 
threw herself into a chair. She still wore an 
enigmatic smile. But just as Cyril, Lady 
Hunter and Sir William were observing this 
smile anew, Gwen spoke. 

She spoke intrepidly and sweetly: ‘‘Poor 
dear old Arthur.’ 

Everyone started as if electrified. Gwen 
had risen and was carelessly drumming her 
fingers on the oak back of the settle. She 
smiled also, most audaciously. Sir William 
gazed round at her, petrified, his hair stick- 
ing up in spirals; and he thought that she 
looked such a puss that really it was very 
likely indeed that Arthur —— 

“Yes,” said Angela. “Poor, darling, 
silly old boy! Fancy worrying!” Angela 
laughed. 

“What do you mean, Angela?” said Gwen. 

“T really don’ t propose to tell you to- 
night, my dear,” replied Angela, ‘‘until 
I’ve seen Arthur again.’ 

‘Seen Arthur!” said Gwen. 

Lady Hunter began shaking her head 
bewilderedly at everybody. 

Very slowly, and with exquisite poise, ' 
Mrs. Drelincourt returned from the con- 
templation of the garden, and asked, “‘ What 
are you two little girls quarreling about?” 

“Little girls’?’’ said Gwen ferociously. 

Lady Hunter appealed silently, with her 
lorgnette, to Cyril. He stepped into the 








ray. 
“Will Mrs. Drelincourt permit me to 
offer her my very best wishes?” 








NN ee 


peal. 


“Oh,” said Mrs. Drelincourt with an 
indescribably mystic look, ‘‘please wait.” 
“But ” pleaded Lady Hunter, look- 
ing pe hoa y: about her. She shook her 
ea 





“At the moment,” said Mrs. Drelin- 
court very softly, ‘‘I would rather not ex- 
plain.” 

Angelalaughed. Mrs. Drelincourt looked 
at Angela. 

“Tt’s so nice,’ said Mrs. Drelincourt, 
“‘to be allowed to keep early hours in the 
country.”’ She looked for permission 
sweetly to Lady Hunter. ‘‘And, oh, I’m 
tired to-night! It’s been ”? she paused 
to let her words sink in, and they sank— 
‘fan emotional evening.” 

“ An emotional ——”’ cried Lady Hunter. 
“Oh, then Oh, my dear! If it’s a 
question of emotions I’m sure nobody could 
understand better than I!” 

Mrs. Drelincourt made a gesture of ap- 
She appealed to everybody. 

Oh,” she murmured, “please wait. I’ll 
ask Mr. Wakefield if he’ll be kind enough 
to light my candle.” 

' Cyril went without a word to the side 
table, where antique bedroom candlesticks 
suitable for the antique cottage were set in 
a row, lighted one and brought it. Mrs. 
Drelincourt stood waiting for her candle. 
She kept a perfect poise, all eyes on her. 

“Good night, dear Lady Hunter,’’ she 
said; and softly to Sir William, “‘Good 
night.” 

ady Hunter shook her head. ‘Good 
night,”’ said she. 

“Good night,” said Sir William, rising 








_ stiffly from the settle. 


Mrs. Drelincourt went slowly to the foot 
of the staircase, escorted by Cyril, and the 
cynosure of eyes. She mounted a step or 
two, and turned. “‘Mr. Wakefield.” 

Cyril attended. 

“You'll be seeing Arthur again—yes?”’ 
said Mrs. Drelincourt. 

“Tf you wish,”’ said Cyril. 

“Tell him’”’—she laughed lazily, a laugh 
every bit as good as Angela’s—‘‘tell him it 
eae woman he thought it was. Good 
night.” 

So she passed gracefully upstairs into the 
little gallery along which the bedroom doors 
were set; and there she paused to lean over 
the rail and speak tolerantly. 

“Silly little girls!”’ said she to Gwen and 
Angela. ! 

She blew a kiss, and disappeared into her 
room. All in the hall below drew a long 
breath; and Gwen was clenching her little 
fists angrily. 

“Now,” gasped Lady Hunter, ‘‘she did 
mean ——”’ 

“She advanced,” said Cyril weakly, 
“but kept the line of retreat intact.” 

An icy voice cut in—Angela’s. ‘As well 
she might!” 

Cyril started. 

“What do you mean?” he said breath- 
lessly. 

“How agitated you are, Cyril!’ said 
Lady Hunter suspiciously. 

Cyril pulled himself together. ‘Well, 
really,’ he stammered, ‘‘I—I really 

Sir William sat heavily on the settle 
again. 

“Yes, my dear,’’ said Gwen, staring at 
Angela, “‘as Mr. Wakefield asks— What do 
you mean?” 

Angela rose. 

“T mean,” said she, “‘that I nev-er— 
ney-er heard such a piece of cheek!’’ She 
went to the side table and lighted her candle 
herself, while Cyril looked on. ‘‘ Mr. Wake- 
field,” she added. 

Cyril gazed at her bleakly. 

Angela walked to the staircase with her 
candle. 

“You'll kindly tell Arthur,” said she. 
“* Arthur’?”’ Cyril repeated thinly. 
“*Arthur,’” said Angela at the foot of 

the staircase, staring at him coldly. “‘ You’ll 

kindly tell him what that woman said. 

He’ll be so amused.” 

She began to go upstairs. 

“*Amused’?’’ repeated Cyril thinly. 

“Oh,” said Angela. ‘‘So-o-o amused.” 

“Good night,’”’ said Cyril, following her 
to the foot of the stairs. 

“Good night,” said Angela coldly. 
“Good night, everybody.” 

In the hall below they returned Angela’s 
good night feebly, while all eyes watched 
her vanish through the gallery. 

“Now! Now!’ said Lady Hunter in a 
terrible fuss. ‘‘What did she mean?” 





“She meant the same as Mrs. Drelin-_. 


court meant,’’ said Sir William. 


“But—but,” faltered Lady Hunter— 


“she’s engaged.” = 
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Bitterness overcame Cyril for a moment. 

“Oh,” he said bitterly, “‘that’s nothing 
to a girl if anything better turns up. 
Nothing. I assure you!” 

“Teh! Tech! Tech!” said Lady Hunter. 
“But,” she added, ‘‘there is something in 
it. When true love comes what is the mere 
fact of one’s bond to another? I under- 
stand fully.”” She then gave the already 
unhappy Cyril a very dangerous look. 
“Nothing,’”’ she went on, ‘‘nothing would 
keep me from my lover.” 

Cyril pulled himself together. 

“‘Oh—oh—really?” said he nervously. 

“Really!”’ said Lady Hunter with fervor. 

*B-r-r-r!”’ said Sir William. 

Lady Hunter raised her lorgnette. “I 
have a very deep feeling for women who 
have made mistakes,’’ she continued, look- 
ing at Sir William. 

Then Gwen broke in upon these irrele- 
vances. 

““My candle, please,’ 
denly. 

“Your candle?” said Cyril. 

While no one was looking Gwen had 
struck an enigmatic pose by the bureau, 
and this she retained. 

“‘Please,”’ she replied. 

Cyril went to the side table. 

Lady Hunter considered Gwen. “Have 
you anything to confide, dear?” she asked 
faintly but still optimistically. 

“Please wait!’’ Gwen replied. 

Cyril brought the candle. 

“Thank you, Mr. Wakefield,’’ said 
Gwen, receiving it with an air of worldly 
composure wonderful in one so young, and 
small as well. ‘‘If you see Arthur again 
to-night please tell him that my beastly 
twin is evidently going to rag us unmerci- 
fully.” 

“Eh?” said Cyril. ; 

“Eh!” cried Sir William, looking round. 

Gwen began to go slowly upstairs. Her 
manner was every bit as good as Mrs. 
Drelincourt’s or Angela’s. Lady Hunter 
surveyed the progress through her lorgnette. 

Gwen paused. “But tell him,” said she 
with a confiding smile, ‘‘that I don’t mind 
if he doesn’t. Good night.’ 

“Good night,” said Cyril. 

“Good night,” gasped Lady Hunter. 

“Good night,” said Sir William feebly. 
“Little puss,’’ he mumbled to himself. 

The three remained for a moment or two 
after Gwen’s departure in total silence. 
Then Lady Hunter gave her train a volup- 


she stormed sud- 


tuous kick and subsided on the settle be- - 


side her husband. 

“Well, well!’ said she faintly. 
coming from Australia, you know.” 

“What is coming from Australia?”’ said 
Cyril. 

“Nothing,” said Lady Hunter. “It’s 
come. Arthur. It’s coming from Australia 
that does it.” 

Cyril looked at her exhaustedly. 

“Girls love a man from Australia,” 
added she. 

“Life looks pretty good for Australians,” 
said Cyril. 

“They think he’s savage, you know,” 
said Lady Hunter; ‘‘rough. Untamable. 
All that.’”’ She gazed at Cyril, who had 
never appeared quieter. “It does not ap- 
peal to me,”’ said she, ‘‘but perhaps I am 
exceptional. Some people tell me so.”’ 

“B-r-r-r!” said Sir William. 

“Please give Sir William his candle, 
Cyril de-ar,”’ said Lady Hunter very coldly. 

Cyril went to the side table. 

“What I want to know is,” said Sir 
William, ‘“‘which woman is it? Who’s 
telling the truth?” 

“No one’s said anything yet,’’ replied 
Lady Hunter with acerbity. ‘‘Oh, if only 
someone would give me the littlest hint!” 

“You’ve ’ad three ’ints,’’ roared Sir 
William, dropping the aitches to annoy 
her—the only form of revenge he thought 
it gentlemanly to take since his knighthood. 

“What beats me,’ said Cyril very lan- 
guorously in the background, “‘is the way 
they saw it. Saw that as long as Netherby 
doesn’t know who it was, and there’s no 
witnesses, anybody’s word is as good as 
anybody else’s.” 

“Tech! Tch!” said Lady Hunter. ‘So 
it is!” 

Cyril brought the candle. 

“Thank you, Mr. Wakefield,” said Sir 
William, rising obediently to a look from 
Lady Hunter. He, too, paused on the stair- 
ease, ‘Mr. Wakefield, tell Arthur if there’s 
any way his poor old uncle can help, it’s 
done.” 

“I’m sure he’ll be very glad, Sir William,” 
murmured Cyril feelingly. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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‘Mum is the word 


g ier = 


Even in crowded gatherings, and in warmest 
weather, The Dainty Woman can always preserve 
the sweet daintiness of her feminine charm. 


OULDN’T it be a great 
\ \ ; relief at all crowded gather- 
ings—at wedding recep- 


tions, dances, parties—to know that 
you are entirely free from the odor of 
perspiration or any other body odor ? 


You know how it is on such occa- 
sions. As the room gets warm, you 
notice a slight personal odor in some 
of those around you—and then you 
begin to suspect it in yourself. 


You can be entirely free from even 
that suspicion. 


“Mum” is the word. “Mum” isa 
dainty, snow-white cream that takes 
all odor out of perspiration and pre- 
vents all body odors from whatever 
cause. No matter how active you 
are, how crowded the gathering, how 
hot the day, or how freely you per- 
spire, “Mum” gives you the com- 
fortable assurance that you will not 
be annoyed all day or evening by any 
body odors. 


“Mum” is the discovery of an 
eminent physician. It therefore can- 























SPECIAL OFFER 


O introduce ““Amoray” (Powder Per- 
fume), the distinctive feminine talc, we 
make this special offer. Send us soc and 
your dealer’s name and we'll send you 
both “Mum” and “Amoray ” post- 
paid. Use coupon. 


that frees you  fromEmbarrassment 


not harm even the most delicate tis- 
sues of the body. 


And it cannot injure the clothes— 
not even the daintiest waist or gown. 
You can dress immediately after us- 
ing “Mum.” 


Yes indeed! “Mum” is the word. 
Get it at your store today. 


While we’re on the subject of dain- 
tiness, let us tell you about a new and 
distinctively feminine talcum powder. 
Amoray is its name—a lovely crea- 
tion with a delicate yet exotic fra- 
grance, richly suggestive of beautiful 
things. 

And a clinging fragrance too that 
lasts all day! Really Amoray should 
not be called a talc, but a Powder 
Perfume. And yet talc it is, smooth 
and cooling and refreshing, as every 


fine talc should be. 


Get these aids to daintiness today 
at your store: 


“Mum” 25c. Amoray 35c. Or 
from us by mail postpaid upon receipt 
of price. “See special offer below. 


Mum Mfg. Co. 
1106 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
I enclose $— . Please send 
me the articles checked below. 
C] “Mum” 25¢ (] “Amoray”’ 35¢ 
(] Special offer “Mum” and 
“Amoray” 50c 


May,1922 


Name. =. 


Address a Lee 








City Ss _ 
Dealer’s 
Name 


Dealer’s 
Address \ 








MUM MEG. CO., 1106 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


“Mum” “ Amoray” Tale (powder perfume ) 


Evans's Cucumber Felly 


Elderflower Eye Lotion 
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Long-Bell Lumber comes from exceptional stands of virgin 
timber. It is manufactured in mills equipped only with the 
very best of modern machinery. 


SKILLED WORKMANSHIP— 


Long-Bell Lumber is made by skilled workmen—men who 
have been with this company for years and who take a personal 
interest and a personal pride in a product that bears their 
company’s name. 


EXACTING SUPERVISION— 


Each process of manufacture and each step in the grading is 
under the supervision of men who have had years of experience. 
Each log is cut for purposes for which it is best adapted. 





—zhese are some of the reasons why you, too, should buy 


Long-Bell Trade-Marked Lumber. 


Ask Your Lumberman 


The Loenc-ReLt [umber Company 


R.A.LONG BUILDING Lumbermensince 1875 KANSAS CITY. MO. 











ver Lent: Bell Lumber Company provides a home plan service to Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, 
atl lumber dealers. ere are more t 7 t . “a: . . . . 

from. Tho-bha pictured chose ts Leet Bell Pla No das. Ask yout Poles, Ties, Piling and Wood Blocks; California White Pine 
lumberman. If he hasn’t it, write us and we will give you the Lumber, Sash and Doors Standardized Woodwork; 

names of retail lumbermen in your community where you can see y , . 4 

the Long-Bell plan sheets. Gum and Oak Lumber, Oak Flooring. 
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When you look at 
the battery, test the 
ignition too 


T is just as important to check the 

ignition as it is to put water in the 
battery. If the battery grows too weak, 
it will tell you itself. But if one plug 
misses firing once in a while, you'll never 
know youare wasting gas or losing power 
unless you do check the ignition. 


Spark-C is 
714 inches long 


The Westinghouse Ignition Tester— 
Spark-C— will detect any fault of an 
ignition system in a car, motor boat, or 
airplane. 


Anyone can use it. It is as simple as 
writing your name with a pencil. Touch 
the point of Spark-C to the plugs or along 
the wiring to the coil or distributor and ~ 
read the result in the window in the side 
of the Tester. 


Get Spark-C. Test the ignition periodi- 
cally. Any automotive dealer or garage- 
man sells the Westinghouse Spark-C 
Ignition Tester, or can get it for you. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Executive Offices 
165 Broadway, New York 
District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


sf 


in the United States 





fal 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Ignition Tester 
Sees all 


Knows all 
Tells all 
About Your Ignition 


Westi ngéhouse 
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(Continued from Page 79) 
Sir William also disappeared along the 
gallery, and slammed his bedroom door. 


Iv 


YRIL was now alone with Lady Hunter. 

Lady Hunter leaned back in the settle, 
in an attitude which in a thinner woman 
would have been sinuous, but which now, 
as it were, made the configuration of the 
near view rather hilly and tussocky. 

“Ah!” sighed she. ‘Relief! Relief 
from the uncongenial companionship of a 
man with a common soul!”’ 

Cyril had really no wish to reply. 

“Come and sit beside me,’’ said Lady 
Hunter; and she gestured invitingly to the 
cushions that billowed around her. 

Cyril seated himself gingerly beside her. 

There was a pause, during which Cyril 
reluctantly knew that Lady Hunter ex- 
perienced thrills. 

“T wonder,” said Lady Hunter rather 
coyly after a pause, “‘how it is that secre- 
taries always fall in love with their em- 
ployers’ wives?”’ 

Cyril ran a finger worriedly round inside 
his collar. He fidgeted. ‘‘It’s often a sine 
qua non of the position,” he replied apa- 
thetically. 

“‘What’s that?” said Lady Hunter with 
a thrilled look. 

““A prerequisite,” said Cyril, after think- 
ing hard for a suitable translation. 

“You are naughty, dear boy,” 
Lady Hunter, 

The voice from the garden began calling 
again, a thought more stridently than be- 
fore. The dovelike quality was absent from 
the coo. 

Cyril listened. 

“‘Who’s that?” gasped Lady Hunter, 
starting violently. 


sighed 


“Another woman for Netherby,’ re- 
plied Cyril, listening. 
“B-but they’re all in bed,” said Lady 


Hunter. “It can’t be. 
be watched, dear boy.” 

“You’d enjoy that, wouldn’t you?” re- 
plied Cyril. 

“‘We.are being spied upon,” asseverated 
Lady Hunter, gathering agitation. 

“They wouldn’t coo about it, y'know,” 
said Cyril. 

“T always fear that some day we shall be 
found out,’’ said Lady Hunter. 

“Well, we haven’t incriminated our- 
selves yet,’ said Cyril haplessly; ‘and 
shan’t, either,’”’ he added. 

He was somehow feeling reckless of the 
consequences of any kind of speech to-night. 

“Who knows,” sighed Lady Hunter very 
truly, ‘‘what anybody may come to?” 

“Hush!” said Cyril. ‘I heard some- 
thing.” 

He rose and leaned nonchalantly on the 
back of the settle, his monocle turned upon 
the garden. Lady Hunter huddled, much 
struck by the situation, into her corner. 
Then the cook, a stoutish person in her 
cotton dress, apron and cap, appeared 
somewhat coyly in the open doorway. She 
was aghast at beholding Cyril and Lady 
Hunter. 

“Ow!” said cook. “Ow! I’m sure I beg 
pardon.” 

Lady Hunter rose and fixed her through 
her lorgnette. 

“Have you been instructed to watch 
me, cook?” said she heroically. 

The cook regarded them both with a 
wary eye, and hesitated. 

“‘Please,’”’ said she, “I’m looking for— 
for—for my cat.” 

Relieved at being able to undertake any 
sort of action save that expected of him by 
Lady Hunter, Cyril went down on his knees 
and looked under the furniture. 

“Why!” said he obligingly. “Poor puss! 
Puss! Puss!’’ 

No cat appeared. Cook stood’ fingering 
her apron in the doorway. 

“Cyril!” said Lady Hunter. “You can- 
not ask the son of a peer to hunt cats, 
cook.” 

Cyril was on his knees before the settle. 
“°’Fraid the poor animal is not here,” said 
he sympathetically. 

“Y’m sure I’m much obliged,” zephied 
cook in a curious stifled voice. And she 
turned to withdraw. 

Lady Hunter looked steadily after her. 
“Stay!”’ said she. Cook paused. ‘Do 


No. I feel we may 


you truthfully mean to tell me that you , 


were coo-eeing to a cat?” 
“Well, why not, M’ Lady?” replied 
cook, on guard but betraying a simpcer. 
Cyril rose. “It doesn’t seem altogether 
natural,” he remarked, supporting Lady 
Hunter, — ' 


- support of the settle. 
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“Not na-ice!” said Lady Hunter. “And 
besides, a liberty to coo-ee SO that I can 
hear you, in my garden.” 

The cook paused for a weighty moment. 
Then she replied darkly: ‘‘ Well, M’ Lady, 
I may be a cook—now; but per’aps this 
ain’t the last time I shall coo-ee in your 
garden.” 

The cook disappeared, leaving Lady 
Hunter and Cyril gazing for explanation at 
each other. 

Cyril took a turn or two up and down 
the room. 

“*T may be only a cook—now,’”’ he re- 
peated pensively. “‘‘I may be only a cook— 
now.’ 

““But per’aps this isn’t the last time I 
shall coo-ee in your garden,’”’ added Lady 
Hunter in staccato accents. 

She made a rapid movement in the wake 
of the vanished cook, but Cyril held up a 
protesting hand. 

“No, no!” he urged. “Keep her! Keep 
her! Let her yodel like blazes all over the 
place. Think of her savories.”’ 

“Yes, they do suit you, don’t they, 
de-ar?”’ said Lady Hunter, relenting. 

Lady Hunter was walking rather sinu- 
ously again towards Cyril, who was edging 
delicately away, when the door on the 
right was opened discreetly. 

Lady Hunter started violently. 

“‘Who’s that?” she gasped. 

It was Steers. He entered deprecatingly, 
but looking reassuringly confidential. 

“Only me, M’ Lady,” said he. “I beg 
pardon. I came to see if I could lock up for 
the night.” 

“Certainly!” said Lady Hunter, regis- 
tering guilty confusion. “Light my candle, 
please.” 

Steers went softly to the side table. 

“‘T believe we are watched,’’ Lady Hunter 
breathed in a dramatic whisper to Cyril. 

The youth made no reply. He looked 
very tired indeed. 

Steers approached, bearing the candle- 
stick in quite a priestly way. He had a fine 
presence. 

“Thank you, Steers, 
Hunter. “Good night, Cyr 

She went agitatedly to rs foot of the 
stairs, Cyril following politely. 

“It’s no use trying to keep me, dear 
boy!” said Lady Hunter. ‘My nerves are 
on edge. Let me go!” 

“T wouldn’t think of detaining you, dear 
lady,” replied Cyril languidly. 

Reluctantly Lady Hunter mounted the 
stairs. In the gallery she paused and looked 
down. 

Steers was lost in butlerly abstractions, 
folding up newspapers and the like. She 
blew a:kiss to Cyril, who raised an eye- 
browin reply. Shevanished along the gallery. 

Steers paused in his task and listened 
carefully, 

Cyril took a Cee retg and considered the 
work of lighting it. 

‘Ave they all gone, sir?” asked Steers 
confidentially. 

“Yes, Steers,”’ said Cyril. He achieved 
the striking of a match. 

Steers went softly to the door by which 
he had entered, opened it, and signed cau- 
tiously. Arthur came in, treading like a 
wild animal in the forest. 

“Oh, hello, Netherby!” said Cyril, lean- 
ing on the settle. 

The new undovelike voice from the garden 
rose before Arthur could make an answer: 

“Coo-ee! Coo-ee! Coo-ee!’ 

Arthur started back conyulsively. _ 

‘“°Fraid someone wants you, old man,” 
said Cyril with great sympathy. 

Steers motioned Arthur forward. The 
cottage was full, and Arthur had been 
pushed into a little room that was really 
hardly more than a decent cupboard, 
under the stairs. Steers opened the door of 
the little room, and Arthur bolted in. 

“Lock your door, Mr. Arthur,”’ breathed 
Steers. ‘“‘And don’t show a light. I ’ope 
you'll sleep.”” He came forward, looking 
seriously at Cyril. “It’s a good thing,” 
said he, ‘‘as he ’as to sleep on the ground 
floor away from everybody, after all. I’ve 
ne him in my pantry. It were the only 

ace.’ 

Steers looked around the hall and rang. 
the bell. 
“T’ve put whisky and soda in your room, 

Mr. Wakefield,” he added. 

“Thanks,’’. said Cyril, moving from the 
“Good night.” 

Cyril went upstairs, along the gallery to 
his room, just as little Parks came into the, 


” 


apt ia Lady 


hall in'response to Steers’ ring. 


“Did youring, Mr. Steers?” inquired she. 
(Continued on Rage 85) : 
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Free Service Should Pay 


ANY prospective customers stop to 

fill a tire or a radiator and find the 

service unsatisfactory. They resent such serv- 

ice even though it is free, and next time 
they drive elsewhere. 


Reliable air and water service makes friends, 
brings business—and sells gasoline, oil, and 
accessories. Such service is the kind which 
Wayne’s new complete air and water equip- 
ment always gives. 


The two stage compressor consumes less 
current, operates without noise or vibration, 
maintains any desired pressure automatically, 
and delivers cool air which is free from oil 
and water. 


The air and water stand is an attractive addi- 


tion to your equipment. The hose, when not 
in use, is returned automatically. It is always 
entirely out of the way of traffic. 


There is nothing to get out of order, nothing 
to wear out. Proved and guaranteed, this air 
and water stand is a worthy addition to the 
Wayne line. 


Retailers and garage and filling station 
owners who realize the value of good free 
service are installing the complete Wayne 
Air and Water Equipment. 


Standard equipment includes everything ex- 
cept the piping from the compressor to the 
air and water stand. 


Write for Bulletins 2000 and 12. 


Wayne Tank & Pump Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


San Francisco Office: 631-633 Howard Street. 
Canadian Tank ©& Pump Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


An International Organization With Sales and Service Offices Everywhere 





REG. U.S. 
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TRADE MARK 


_ AIR COMPRESSOR SYSTEMS 
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What Wayne Makes 


Air Compressors 


Gasoline and Oil Storage 
Systems 


Heavy Metal Storage Tanks 


Oil Burning Systems, 
Furnaces and Forges 


Oil Filtration Systems 
Water Softening Systems 
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Sturdy and Good Looking—but Light 


Everyone concedes the distinctive beauty of 
the Jordan car. 


Thousands of owners know the charm of 
its fascinating personality —its gratifying 
comfort—and the satisfaction of its enduring 
quality. 


Those who associate true economy with an 
expression of good taste, are gratified by the 
feeling of sturdy strength not usually the 
accompaniment of light weight. 


The Jordan easily finds its place at the curb 
and moves nimbly through the crowded 
trafic. But it is not alone a boulevard car. 
Owners in the less travelled areas regard it 
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Great solemn spaces in the silent 
North—a land filled from brim to 
brim with snow-capped mountains, 
companions of the winds and stars. 








as a faithful, reliable companion on the 
roughest highways. © 


The Jordan hugs the road, moving constant- 
ly forward — never swaying sideways. 


There is a thrill in the new exclusive Jordan 
motor, a sense of satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that point for point it excels. 


Quiet and perfectly balanced, as a good mo- 
tor car should be, the Jordan is taking the 
place of more expensive cars of the old 
fashioned, heavy type. 


And it is attracting to the enviable group 
of Jordan owners many who once thought 
it beyond their means. 
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Youth, beauty, laughter and joy, 











fancy-free on the world’s far edge. 
That's the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies. 
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. (Continued from Page 82) 

“T did,’’ said Steers in a mellow voice, 
getting nearer to Parks. “I did, Emily. 
Shut up for me here, there’s a love. I’ve 
been so ’indered all the evening.” 

“With pleasure, Mr. Steers,’”’ said the 
sweet-natured girl. 

Steers got nearer. “‘Emily,” he said. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Steers!” said little Parks 
coaxingly, putting a yard or two of floor 
space between them by what seemed to be 
a mere wriggle. 

“Of course,” said Steers, “I’m a little 
bit on the experienced side for you 

“Ha!” chortled little Parks, interrupt- 
ing him with a gurgle. ‘Ha, ha!’’ 

“But you’ve took my fancy,” Steers 
continued. 

“Y-yes,”’ said little Parks sympatheti- 
cally. ‘‘I s’pose I am rather nice, aren’t I?” 

She accomplished another wriggle half 
across the hall. 

“Oh-h-h!” said Steers with a frustrated 

oan. ; 

“Tt does seem a shame, doesn’t it?” 
murmured Parks. 

She had one of the kindest hearts in the 
world. 

“Em’ly,” said Steers, “let’s kiss you. 
Try me, Em’ly. A girl never knows a man 
till she’s tried him.” 

“No, Mr. Steers,’”’ replied little Parks 
softly butfirmly. ‘“‘I—I—haveother plans.” 

Steers was wounded in his sense of manly 
efficiency. ‘‘All the women in this ’ouse 
are full of plans!’’ he said. 

He began to move with dignity toward 
the door, but paused again at the sound of 
the voice from the garden. 

““Who’s out there now?” said he. 

“Cook,” murmured little Parks. 

Steers went out. 

Little Parks remained passive for a few 
moments, while she thought upon the posi- 
tion. She put a finger tip in her mouth and 
sucked it pensively. Alternately she smiled 
and was very grave. She looked around the 
hall, and up at the gallery, and at the fast- 
closed door of Arthur’s little room. At last 
she began to pick up books, which had been 
left about anywhere, and to tidy up. But 
in a moment or two she was interrupted 
by the sound of a door opening furtively 
in the gallery above, followed by a furtive 
voice, 

Parks looked up and beheld Mrs. Drelin- 
court leaning over the gallery rail to peep 
into the hall; and so there they stood 
looking at each other. 

Mrs. Drelincourt was a little confused 
and taken aback at seeing Parks. 

“Oh!” said she, hesitating. “Oh!” 

“Can I do anything for you, madam?”’ 
inquired Parks sweetly. 

Mrs. Drelincourt put her finger on her 
lips, and stole along the gallery like a ma- 
rauding cat. 

“No, thank you,” she breathed, sotto 
voce. She stole halfway down the stair- 
case, caution incarnate. ‘‘I just—I just 
thought I heard someone moving about 
below,” she whispered, “‘and I—I thought 
it might be 1 

“Yes, it was me, madam,” said Parks 
very sweetly indeed. 

“She was a very obliging girl, always 
willing to ease a difficult moment by her 
finesse and tact. 

“T thought it was you,” said Mrs. Drel- 
incourt, availing herself of Parks’ tact in a 
somewhat transparent manner. ‘“‘And— 
well—anyway, now it is you, I was going 
to say, I suppose all you people in the 
kitchen have been much amused over the 
little mystery to-night.’ 

Mrs. Drelincourt had now arrived, cat- 
footed, on the bottom stair, and there she 
stood, her hands on the banister, looking 
at Parks. 

“Madam?” inquired Parks delicately. 

“Well, of course,’ said Mrs. Drelincourt 
with a gracious smile, ‘“‘you have your 
sense of humor, just as we have ours.” 

“Thank you, madam,’’ murmured Parks. 

“And you shall be first to break the news 








about Mr. Arthur and me,” pursued Mrs. 


Drelincourt. ‘‘I dare say you all really 
guessed it was I; now, didn’t you?” 

“Well, madam,” hesitated Parks art- 
lessly—‘“‘ well—well 

Mrs. Drelincourt smiled graciously. 

“You guessed, I know,” said she: “You 
seem to me such a shrewd girl, Parks; and 
as I say, such a sense of humor!’ Parks 
looked down in demure confusion at this 
praise. “So I’msure,”’ added Mrs. Drelin- 
court, ‘‘that you’ll love stealing a march on 
them: all, and being the first with the news 
in the morning, eh?’’ She became viva- 
cious, not to say playful. ‘‘You must tell 
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me what they say when you bring me my 
early tea.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, madam,” said Parks. 

Mrs. Drelincourt, retreated quietly up- 
stairs. ‘‘Wait a moment,’’ she breathed, 
finger on lip. Little Parks stood obediently 
below. Mrs. Drelincourt hurried into her 
room and reappeared with a hat; she came 
halfway down again and held it out, over 
the banister. ‘“‘Have you any use for this 
hat, which I don’t require any more? I’m 
sure you have!”’ 

“Oh, madam!”’ said little Parks, receiv- 
ing the hat. 

“Take it! Take it!’”’ said Mrs. Drelin- 
court playfully. ‘I dare say you walk out 
with Steers on Sunday, eh? I hope he'll 
admire you init. Goodnight. And besure 
you break the news for me after all this 
mystery.” 

Mrs. Drelincourt had nearly got unob- 
served into her room again when a second 
door opened, and Angela stepped into the 
gallery. She looked very nice and carefully 
disheveled in a cunning wrapper. 

““Y-y-you!”’ said Angela, starting back 
on seeing Mrs. Drelincourt. 

“Yes, dear, I,’”’ said Mrs. Drelincourt 
coolly. ‘‘And you?” 

“TI left a book downstairs,” said 
Angela, recovering. ‘“‘Who’s that down 
there?” 

Mrs. Drelincourt replied maliciously, 
“Oh, only the housemaid -clearing up. 
Good night, dear.”’ 

She shut herself into her room. Angela 
looked down over the rail at Parks, and 
Parks looked up at Angela. 

“Oh—oh—you, Parks?” remarked An- 
gela rather feebly. 

“Yes, miss, me,’”’ said Parks. She laid 
the hat very lovingly upon a chair. ‘‘Can 
I do anything for you, miss?” 

Angela descended. “I think perhaps I 
left a book downstairs.” 

“What was it called, miss?” asked 
Parks, looking round. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Parks,” said Angela 
distractedly. ‘I’m sure you’ll understand 
that after the mental struggle I’ve been 
through I’m perfectly demented. But so 
happy, Parks! So-o-o happy!”’ 

“Oh, miss!” said Parks with glad sym- 
pathy. 

Angela came into the hall, and leaned 
dreamily against the settle. 

“Yes, in spite of all, so happy! I must 
tellsomeone; and after all, you’rea woman, 
too, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, miss,”’ replied Parks meekly. 

“Give me your hand, Parks,” said An- 
gela in an emotional voice. Parks obeyed, 
and Angela squeezed the hand. ‘‘You’re 
a perfect dear, Parks; so understanding; 
and you know what an awful thing it must 
be to fall in love with another man when 
one’s engaged already.” 

“Oh, not awful, miss,” said Parks. 
“Never awful to fall in love.” 

“You do understand so well,’”’ said An- 
gela feverishly. ‘‘And how right you are! 
It’s beautiful, only under the circum- 
stances I—I hardly like to confess about 
it myself. I know you guess that it’s I 
who am engaged to Mr. Netherby.’’ She 
paused. ‘Parks! Will you spread the 
news? Take it right off my shoulders; tell 
people! Then—then my boats* will be 
burnt.” 

“And Mr. Arthur’s boats will be burned, 
too,”’ added Parks thoughtfully. 

“Exactly!” cried Angela. ‘‘That is—I 
mean—well, I had to tell someone! Good 
night.’’ She squeezed Parks’ hand once 
more, dropped it, sighed convulsively, and 
moved away. “Have you ever thought of 
bettering yourself?’’ she asked kindly. 

“Yes, miss,” replied Parks. 

“You seem to me so superior,’ said 
Angela, more kindly than ever, as she 
crept upstairs. 

But quietly as she crept, Gwen was open- 
ing her door. 

“Ah!” said she spitefully. Angela was 
taken aback, but recovered herself swiftly. 

“Good gracious!”’ said she. ‘‘Go back 
to bed, child!” 

“What did you come down for?” asked 
Gwen spitefully. 

“A book, darling,” replied Angela. 

_ “Well, I. can’t find_my fountain pen,” 
said Gwen... “Is that Parks?” 

Little. Parks was standing respectfully 
observing the scene from below. 

““Yes, miss,” she answered. 

“Nonsense about your fountain pen!” 
said Angela. “It must be in your room.” 

“Tt! isn’t; you-liar!”’ said Gwen with a 
ferocity appalling in one so young and at 
the same time small. Sa = 
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Wind dries the skin and sun burns it. | 
Both are injurious—they roughen and * 
coarsen the skin. Before going out apply a 
little Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. It will 
keep the skin soft and smooth. It quickly 
disappears and leaves a feeling of cooling 
freshness. It gives your skin perfect pro- 
tection against sun, wind, dust or hard 
water. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion has many uses 
for every member of the family. As a base 
for powder it gives a natural appearance 
and holds the powder much longer. It is a 
wonderful cleansing lotion—it will clean 
the pores of dust which soap and water cannot touch. 
After using a depilatory a little Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 

smoothed on leaves the skin white and comfortable and 
We TL | prevents any sign of irritation. Try it when manicuring 

wmpcnj| fj} to soften the cuticle. 





Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 
will prevent and relieve 
Sunburn and Wind- 
burn. It keeps the 
% skin soft and smooth 


~~ 


For the men Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is most delightful 
and soothing after shaving. A few drops on the wet soapy 
brush will help to soften the beard and-give a more abun- 
dant lather. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion has been very popular for almost half a century 
with people who desire a delightful toilet 
lotion to comfort and protect the skin. 
Its rare fragrance is delightful. There is 
only one Frostilla Fragrant Lotion and 




















it is put up in but one size bottle, ‘the 
regular price of which is 35 cents. Accept 


only the genuine and best; made solely 
by The Frostilla Co., Elmira, New York. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is soothing 
after shaving. A little on the shav- 
ing brush helps to soften the beard 
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An Actual Experience! 





Head on into the unyielding obstruction 


—either that or the life of the child! 


The driver saved the frightened little girl; the Weed Spring- 
Bar Bumper saved the car. Both escaped uninjured. 


The “deep-chested” Weed Spring-Bar Bumper took the 
onslaught, cushioned the terrific shock, and the car recoiled 
unharmed. 


This actual experience on the road proved again the scien- 
tific design and strength of the Weed Spring-Bar Bumper, 
confirmed the super-test, “Up Against a Stone Wall,” we de- 
scribed in the April 15th issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 


Parallel contact bars cushion the shock pound by pound as 
they are pressed into the ample rebound space—the “deep 
chest’”’—until the last ounce of the impact energy is absorbed. 


Then the powerful, resilient steel bars assert their strength, 
and the unhurt car recoils from the unyielding obstruction. 
The parallel bars return to their natural position and the 
Weed Spring-Bar Bumper remains the same decorative 
protector that not only gives full security but adds to the 
distinction of any car. 


Weed Spring-Bar Bumpers are protection recognized by in- 
surance companies for which they will substantially discount 
collision insurance charges. In many instances the saving on 
the first year’s premium thus involved pays for the bumper. 





The makers of Weed Spring-Bar Bumpers and Weed Tire 
Chains also make the Twinbar Spring Bumper for those who 
demand the maximum in protection at the minimum of cost. 
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See your car dealer, accessory dealer, or garage man today 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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“‘Really,”’ said Angela, ely d be angry 
with you if I weren’t so happy.” 
She moved on ecstatically. 

“Happy!”’ cried Gwen. 

‘*S-o-o happy,” said Angela. 
whole world.” 

“Yes, my dear,’ said Gwen,. “that’s 
always your trouble.” 

“T can’t resent anything to-night,’ 
Angela murmured, opening her door. 

Gwen ran downstairs with the speed of a 
tornado. She, too, looked very nice and 
carefully disheveled in a bedroom get-up 
that would have done credit to the prime 
favorite in a Turkish harem. , 

“‘T think my fountain pen is in the hall, 
Parks,’’ said she in a great rage. 

“Yes, miss?” said Parks. 

Angela again appeared above. “Parks!” 
said she. 

Little Parks looked up, opened her arms, 
and a pair of silk stockings and buckled 
shoes dropped into them, Angela disap- 
peared again, shutting her door. 

“Ts she throwing her old shoes about be- 
cause she’s so-o-o happy?”’ asked Gwen, 
gritting her teeth together. 

Parks caressed the shoes, and looked 
with womanly eyes upon the silk stockings, 
which had dropped over her arm like lazy 
snakes. 

“Not old shoes, miss,’’ said she dreamily. 
‘Lovely shoes; and silk stockings. | Miss 
Harmony has given me these, miss.’ 


“T love the 


Gwen stood in the center of the ‘all, full 


of suspicion. 

“What for?’’ asked she. 

Parks set the shoes neatly under the 
chair on which the hat reposed. 

“She was kind enough to say she liked 
me, miss.”’ 

“Oh!”’ said Gwen ragefully. ‘‘I wonder, 
Parks, what you’d do if you had a twin.” 

“T couldn’t bear it, miss,” replied Parks. 
“T’d strangle her.” 

Gwen clasped and wrung her hands to- 
gether. ‘“‘You do understand so well, 
Parks,” she sighed. ‘‘My sister has been 
trying to spoil everything for Mr. Netherby 
and me.” 

“Really, miss?’ said Parks. 

“You wouldn’t think it of a sister, would 
you?’’ Gwen continued. 

“Yes, I would believe anything of sis- 
ters, miss,” replied Parks. 

“Life has taught you to. be a teeny bit 
ironical, Parks,’”’ said Gwen. ‘But then, 
perhaps I would be ironical if I were a 
housemaid.”’ 

“‘Oh, miss!’’ said Parks in an access of 
sincerity, “There are times when being a 
notre ad is a thing I enjoy excruciat- 
ingly 

Indeed,” said Gwen. ‘How funny!” 

“Oh, yes, miss, it is,” Parks replied. 

She turned away and began to look under 
the settle and chairs. 

“Did you lend the pen to someone or 
drop it, miss?”’ inquired she. 

‘“Never mind the pen,” said Gwen. “It 
may be upstairs, after all.’’ She threw her- 
self on the billowing cushions of the settle 
and eyed Parks. Are all you people 
pleased about the engagement?” 

Parks stopped her search to murmur 
““Wngagement, miss?” 

“Mr. Netherby and me,” 
nervously. 

“Oh, miss,” 
pause, ‘‘that’s most interesting. 
spread the news?” 

“Tell anyone you wish,’ murmured 
Gwen nervously. 

“‘T hope you'll be happy, miss, I’m sure,” 
said Parks with great sweetness and 
suavity. 

“Thank you, Parks,’ said Gwen. 
“You're really a girl one can talk to. You 
have wonderful sympathy.” 

She rose, gave a hitch to her harem skirt, 
and looked down at the mules on her little 
feet, very naturally regretting that. only 
Parks was there to see. “Good night,’’ she 
added, ‘‘you dear little Parks!’”’ Slowly 
she ascended the stairs, for it seemed of no 
use to linger. 

Neither Parks nor Gwen saw the. cook 
peer cautiously into the hall from the 
garden, and draw back again. 

‘“Wait a moment, Parks,” 
softly, hurrying upstairs. 

Parks stood below and waited, and in a 
second of time Gwen was out of her room 
again with one of those small, slinky, im- 
palpable frocks slung from her hand. 

“Something smart for you to wear to 
church, you dear little Parks,’’ she gushed 
out. She threw the frock down. 

Parks received it tenderly into her arms, 
murmuring respectful words of thanks. 


said Gwen 


said Parks suavely after a 
Shall I 


Gwen called 
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As she was surveying the frock with 
tenderest eyes, measuring it against herself, 
and assimilating, with deep sighs, its 
charm, cook looked again round the door- 
way, saw her at last alone, and entered. 

. “Oh, lovely!” said cook agitatedly. 
“Here you are!” 

“Cook!” said Parks, starting from her 
dream. “Yes, I’m shutting up for Mr, 
Steers.” 

Cook looked at the frock. ‘‘What’s 
that?” she asked. 

‘An old dress one of the ladies gave me,’ 
replied Parks guilelessly, folding the Pee 
and laying it over the chair with the other 
things. 

The cook was full of strange qualms and 
tremors and trepidations and conciliations. 

‘“And I’m sure you deserve everything 
you get, dear,’’ said she earnestly, ‘‘and 
more.” 

Parks turned to her work. She went to 
the door at the back, closed it and bolted it. 
The fragrant garden was shut out. Cook 
followed Parks. 

“How kind everyone is to me,” re- 
marked little Parks. 

She took hold of the left-hand curtain 
over the door, to draw it. 

The cook seized the right-hand curtain 
and held it earnestly. ‘People can’t help 
being kind to you, dear. You’re so kind to 
people. And this is butler’s work, this is; 
but. you allow yourself to be imposed upon. 
Butlers loses all sense of reason and jus- 
tice.” 

Parks began to draw her curtain, so the 
cook began mechanically to draw hers, and 
when the curtains met in the middle ‘they 
stood face to face. 

The cook continued, holding fast to her 
curtain, “I said to myself: ‘There’s that 
dear little Emly Parks helping somebody, 
as usual, I’ll go in and see if I can’t do 
something for her.’”’ 

“Thank you, cook,” said Parks mildly. 
aa you’re not looking quite yourself, 

ear 

The cook gripped her curtain harshly, 
and advanced her face towards Parks. 
‘What girl would feel quite herself, dear, 
if an Australian ’ad been making love to 
her? Australians are ’ectic.” 

“Has an Australian made love to you?” 
asked Parks guilelessly. 

The cook dropped the curtain, stumbled 
forward and dropped into a chair. Her 
face was full of plot and yet pore 
vacant, 

“Oh, my dear!” groaned she. 

She shook her head, and looked at the 
floor, and bit her lips, i 

“Tell me about it,’”’ Parks invited, = 

“Yes, Em’ly dearest, I’m going to,” said. 
cook, looking rather wildly at anything but. 
Parks, 
the fam’ly. When Mr. Steers came into my 
kitchen and told us about Mr. Arthur's” 
proposing in the dark to someone he didn’t 
know which it were, I could have sunk into 
the ground. Mr. Arthur knew, Hovey? 
Arthur knew!”’ 

She sighed copiously and her head fell on. 
one side. “I didn’t ought to have been in 
the arbor, of course, but there I were; and» 
he came in and he sa ys: ‘At last we are. 
alone. I love you. 
ever care for me?’” 

There was a silence of some poignance. 

“Well,” said Parks thoughtfully—“ well, 
there’s hectic—and hectic.” 

The cook was nettled. “I can only tell 
you the beginning, dear.”’ She sighed. “a 
dare say the fam’ly will be upset, but in 
the novel I’m reading the countess marries 
her groom, and I don’t see nothing more 
discrepant in a knight’s nephew marrying a 
good cook.’ 

“Are you asking me to break the news?” 
said Parks in a very sympathetic voice. 

“Well,” said the cook, “just let it come 
trickling out, dear; trickling out. As much_ 
as you can put on a threep’n’y bit; and 
then as much as you can put on another 
threep’ n’y bit, and so on. I gave her a 
int to-night, when she spoke to me about 
being noisome in the garden. I sa 


ys, - 
‘Per’aps this isn’t the last time I shall 


coo-ee in your garden,’ I says. But she | 
didn’t take it. Can 
Little Parks looked extraordinarily firm. | 
“You can rely on me, cook,” she replied, - 
and her voice also was extraordinarily firm. 
The cook rose and advanced to embrace © 
her. “Thank you, Em’ ly; thank you,” she 
said. “Kiss me, Em’ly.” 
The cook enfolded her and kissed her. 
“We girls must ’ang together,” she said 
tearfully. 


(Continued on Page 88) 


“You might ’elp us to break it to 


Is it possible you ane sy 


I rely on you, dear?” 
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Construction That Means Mileage 


WO distinctive processes—one mechanical, the other chemical—are 
used in making Hydro-Toron Tires. 


Our Internal Hydraulic Expansion process, with water under pressure 
heated to the proper vulcanizing temperature, eliminates the unseen 
defects which are the real causes of Stone-Bruise, Rim-Cut and 
Blow-Out. 


The scientific chemical process of fabric treatment—the Toron 
(no-rot) feature—proofs the tire against the damaging action of 
moisture, decay and oxidation in all.its forms. Toron gives the 
fabric a greater affinity for rubber, insures greater holding power, 
and increases the tensile strength of the fabric. 


Our fearless guarantee of 10,000 miles against Stone-Bruise, Rim- 
Cut and Blow-Out, is your protection when you buy Hydro-Toron 
Tires. And the two processes described are your protection against 
common tire troubles. 


In addition to this guarantee, and the processes of construction which 
mean greater mileage, Hydro-Toron Tires are as big as cords. Yet 
they cost less than cords. Make them your next choice. 


Tire Dealers who want to make more 
money, and enjoy a high degree of customer 
satisfaction, should get our proposition. 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE COMPANY 


Factory and Eastern Western Sales Office Pacific Coast Branch 
Sales Office 1053 West 35th St., 420 Beach St, 
300 Hanover St., Pottstown, Pa. Chicago San Francisco, Cal. 





Guaranteed 
for #0. 


OOOO Miles 22x Brsis 
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The Glove Grip Feature 
makes a perfect sport shoe 


HE principle of the sport shoe— any sport shoe— 

is comfort. Add to this, the distinctive restful- 
ness of the Glove Grip feature and you have foot 
happiness that simply can’t be beaten! 


This Glove Grip feature gently supports your feet 
in their natural position and keeps them from spread- 
ing. It raises the arches instead of pushing them 
down. It is patented and cannot be duplicated in 
any other shoe made. 


The men’s oxfords illustrated above are real sport 
shoes. They are ideal for golf. Yet, their fine appear- 
ance makes them suitable for almost every summer 
wear. 


Below is an extremely smart women’s oxford in 
smoked elk with black calf trimmings. Both models 
have Glove Grip sport soles. 

Ask your nearest shoe dealer for Glove Grip Sport 
Shoes. If he cannot supply you, write us. We'll 
send you the name of some one who can, together 


with an attractive miniature catalog of Glove Grip 
Shoes. 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 


North Abington, Massachusetts 


Women's 
Sport Oxford 
No. P735 








(Continued from Page 86) 

She went out, catching painfully at her 
breath, by the door leading to the kitchen 
quarters. 

So again little Parks was alone in the 
hall. She put a finger into her mouth and 
sucked it pensively. She looked around up 
at the gallery, and at Arthur’s fast-closed 
door. Then suddenly she was across the 
hall, at that fast-closed door, knocking 
upon it softly, but with utter resolution. 

“Mr. Arthur,’”’ said she urgently, sotto 
voce, and with utter resolution. ‘Mr. 
Arthur! Mr. Arthur!” 

She knocked and knocked. 

Arthur’s door opened, and he appeared 
cautiously, in pajamas, holding the door. 
His relief at the harmless apparition of this 
kind girl was tremendous. 

“Oh, you, Parks!’’ he kept muttering. 
“Just you! Only you! Thank God! I 
was afraid it was some woman.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Arthur!”’ said Parks, smil- 
ing. ‘‘Only Parks. Dress yourself!’ 

“Eh?” whispered Arthur. 


“‘Get dressed at once!” said Parks 
managingly. ‘“I’ll pack and send your 
things after you. Go home! Or there’s 


three ladies and a woman who'll marry you 
out of hand.” 

“Eh, Parks?”’ whispered Arthur, ago- 
nized. “Eh? Eh?” 

“Listen!’’ said little Parks managingly. 
“They all know it—that you don’t know 
who you proposed to in the dark to-night; 
and they’ve seen the situation. And you’re 
like baggage in a railway station—like a 
parcel in a lost-property office. Anyone can 
claim you who gives up the check. And 
they’re all giving up checks—Mrs. Drelin- 
court, Miss Harmony, Miss Gwennie, and 
cook.” 

““C-ce-cook?”’ faltered Arthur. 

“Cook,” said Parks, nodding. ‘‘And 
the young ladies have been down in this 
hall lookin’ for you in negligys that would 
make a toad passionate.” 

“Help!” said Arthur in a lost voice. 

“T’ll help you, Mr. Arthur,” promised 
Parks, very motherly. ‘‘Trust me.” 

“T do trust you,’”’ whispered Arthur. 

“Never mind about your place not being 
ready for you,” said Parks. ‘‘Home you 
go, quick!” 

Arthur tottered back into his room, sank 
upon the bed and caught at a pair of socks. 
Parks followed him in to assist him. He 
did not mind her. She was all right. She 
had seen him unshaved, and prepared his 
bath. He began to put on his socks. 

“‘T shan’t wait to dress,’’ he said. 

“Better not,’ said Parks. She clasped 
her hands and looked at him. “Put on 
your warm coat. Take care of yourself.” 

“Get my boots, Parks,’’ whispered 
Arthur with chattering teeth. 

Parks placed his riding boots handy to 
his feet. ‘‘I’d call up the chauffeur,” said 
she, ‘“‘but I shouldn’t rouse attention if I 
were you. What’s a four-mile walk across 
country for a man in the hole you’re in?” 

“Nothing! Nothing!” chattered Arthur. 
“Only let me get away!” 

He began to pull frenziedly at his boots. 

Little Parks sank to her knees beside 
him, sat back on her heels and watched. A 
rucked-up pajama leg called for the atten- 
tion of her neat fingers, and deftly she 
tucked it down into the boot top. Her 
eyes, turned away from Arthur, were 
dreamy. Her head felt full to bursting 
with many thoughts. 

““Y’ know, Mr. Arthur ——”’ said she 
softly and paused. 

: Arthur tugged feverishly at his second 
oot. 

pe quiet!’”’ he said. ‘‘Don’t talk to 
me!” 

“No, Mr. Arthur,’ murmured Parks 
hurriedly. ‘‘Only I just want to say that— 
that—perhaps you'd like it if you could be 
persuaded to try it, Mr. Arthur.” 

Arthur stamped his foot down. 

“What?” he asked grimly. 

Parks swayed slowly a thought farther 
towards him. 

“‘G-g-getting married, Mr. Arthur.” 

“Now,” said Arthur grimly, ‘‘no more 
of that! I’ve had enough this evening to 
last me a lifetime. I’ve just had a glimpse 
of what might happen to a man if he let it. 
I’ve made a mistake to-night. Dunno what 
got me; but it hasn’t got me now, that’s 
sure. I’mnota marrying kind of manat all.” 

“Oh,”’ said Parks, clasping her hands 
and rocking a little, half in a dream and 
the other half out of it, keeping a shrewd 
eye on Arthur. “Oh, if you were just man- 
aged properly, Mr. Arthur—if a girl was a 
good manager—why, she’d just twist you 
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right round her little finger, and you’d be 
surprised to.find the kind of man you are.” 

Arthur’s mouth dropped open while he 
looked at Parks. But she appeared wholly 
innocent, the complete altruist. 

“No!” he said emphatically. “I tell 
you, no! It’s all right talking to you. ’m 
used to you. You bring my shaving water 
’n’ allthat. But other women—I can’t get 
on with ’em at any price.” 

Little Parks sidled nearer. ‘‘’S. easy, 
too, to get on with women if you'll try, 
Mr. Arthur,” she remarked. ‘’S very 
easy.” ; 

Arthur rose, with alternate stamps of 


both feet. He was looking incomparably 
sturdy again. He did not trouble to 
answer. 


“A man didn’t ought to be made fright- 
ened,’’ murmured Parks, pursuing a train 
of thought. , 

She rose with a wriggle like an eel, and 
moved to the door. 

“Here!” said Arthur. ‘‘Keepstill! Let’s 
look at you.” . 

“Oh, Mr. Arthur,’’ murmured Parks. 
“You look at me every day.” 

“No, I don’t,’”’ said Arthur sturdily. ‘I 
could, but Idon’t. Because I don’t want to.” 

Parks pouted. 

““You seem a darned capable sort of girl,’’ 
said Arthur, ignoring the pout. “‘But don’t 
you try to talk about managing me, for it 
can’t be done. The blinkers were on for a 
bit; I’ll allow that. But now they’re off 
again, and they’ll stay off. Give me my 
coat.” 

Little Parks passed meekly across the 
hall to the recess behind, where overcoats 
and things were stored. Arthur watched 
her to and fro, with some dim feeling about 
the slenderness of her black stockings. . She 
returned, holding the coat out for him. 

“So you think you’ll be able to manage 
for yourself, Mr. Arthur—to-morrow?”’ 

“To-morrow?” repeated Arthur. 

“Well,” said little Parks, quivering on 
tiptoe to hoist the coat on his shoulders, 
“things are liable to happen to-morrow, 
Mr. Arthur, aren’t they?” 

Arthur stood arrested. ‘‘You’re right,” 
he said. 

“Things,” added Parks, ‘‘can’t be left 
where they are. They won’t stay there.” 

Arthur stared forlornly at her, in full 
realization of possibilities. 

“Shall I come and look after you to- 
morrow, then, Mr. Arthur?” asked Parks, 
smiling. 

Arthur clutched at the straw of hope. 

“Why, that’s an idea!” he said. ‘I’m 
used to you; you don’t seem like a woman 
at all. If you can be spared ——”. 

~ “Pll manage that,” she replied capably, 
“Promise,” urged Arthur. . 

“Trust me, Mr. Arthur,” said she. 

“T do trust you, Parks,” replied Arthur 
with complete and devout simplicity. © 

He turned up his coat collar from.a 
mechanical feeling of stealth, and began to 
creep towards the door. Se . 

Parks followed. “Got your cigarettes?” 
she whispered. ‘‘’N’ matches? Got your 
handkerchiet?”’ : a 

“Parks,” Arthur whjspered back, feeling 
obediently in his pockets, ‘‘there was. once 
a king or a queen who said to a man ora 
woman, ‘Here’s a ring; if you want any- 
thing send it to me, and I shall know.’ 
I expect they teach you these things in 
those schools, Parks? Well, here isn’t a 
ring, but if I ean do you a kindness at any 
time, let me know. I will repay.” 

Parks seized his elbow and pushed him 
to the door. : ; 

“Stop talking,” said she managingly. 
‘*Go! Go while the going’s good!” 

Parks’ adjuration was justified, for just 
as they had parted the curtains, silently 
drawn the bolt, and were opening the door 
into the garden, a sound of movement came 
from the gallery above. Parks pushed 
Arthur out, ran the bolt silently home, 
and the curtains fell again reticently, at the 
very moment that Gwen leaned over the 
gallery rail and sent a searching look over 
the hall. , 

““Who’s there?’”’ she whispered. Then 
she saw Parks just gathering her loot from 
the chair whereon it had lain: the frock 
over her arm, the slippers pendent from one 
hand, the hat from the other. The hall was 
tidy, and, save for Parks, empty. 

“T thought ”” whispered Gwen, her 
eyes roaming.. 

Parks looked up at Gwen respectfully. 

“Tt’s only me, miss,” purred she, “‘fin- 
ishing. Can I get you anything, miss?” 


“2 
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The sergeant again dropped his eyes to 
the letters in his hand. 

The hawk got suddenly to his feet. 

“Come on. You’re not a kotowing 


Chinaman. You’re an Irish leatherneck, 
and we’re man to man. What do you 
think?” 


“Well, thin, sorr,” said Tim, ‘‘’tis a bit 
strange, whin all’s said and done.” 

“Strange! The difference in our ages, 
you mean?” 

“Not altogether, sorr,”’ said Tim. “Ye 
see,’ he went on to explain, “‘ye’ve been 
philanderin’ wid this wan and that wan 
like a bucko in spring for many’s the year, 
and yer tongue in yer cheek whin the talk 
was of marriage. Ye’ve laughed wid me 
over more than wan of thim, sorr, and to 
hell, sez you, wid the name they name ye in 
the Army. Thin I foind a slip of a colleen 
wid a dirty face shlapin’ under yer coat on 
the couch at Hawaii, an’ ye sez, sez you, 
‘She’s mine, Tim, that I took from the 
soower, an’ now we'll make a lady av her.’ 
But ’twas not naded, sorr. The makin’ a 
lady av her, I mane. She was a lady born 
an’ bred. I knew that the first toime she 
opened her mouth to me after her face was 
clane. Education you give her, sorr, that 
I know; but a lady she was, and a lady she 
would be whatever, for it’s in the bones 
av her. 

“Yes, she had blood,” said the hawk. 

“*Tt’s the love av a child he’s cravin’ 
for,’ thinks I to myself, ‘and a father he’ll 
be to her in the years to come.’ An’ so I 
thought until ——” The sergeant hesi- 
tated. 

“Go on,” said the hawk. ‘Until what?” 

“Well, sorr, ’twas divil a lad near her 
own age she could have spache wid. Not 
wan could so much as git a squint at her. 
“Tis not the way of a father,’ sez I to my- 
self, and knowin’ you an’ all, an’ seein’ her 
growin’ up before me eyes, so to shpake —— 
Well, that’s about the way av it, sorr.” 

“Hm,” said the hawk. ‘“‘Then you 
think this marriage was a mistake?”’ 

“T’d not be sayin’ that, sorr. If a mis- 
take was made, ’tis me notion ’twas before 
yer marriage.” 

“Before?” 

“About her bein’ kep’ so close, is what I 
mane, sorr. Niver havin’ no thruck wid 
lads she’s loike to be overfull av curiosity 
about thim—if ye want me thoughts, sorr. 
’Tis no chance she’s had to learn to kape 
her head against the pershwadin’ tongue. 
Yer wife she is an’ all, but it’s yerself that 
knows how much that shtops a vinture- 
some man.” 

“No, that wouldn’t stop one,’ agreed 
the hawk. “But a forty-four bullet would. 
heal damn fools start shooting too late, 

im.” 

“Thrue,” said the sergeant, ‘‘but her 
bein’ what she is, there’d be no cause for 
gunplay, wid her havin’ the fling that a 
aad expecks before settlin’ down for good 
an’ all.” 
~ The hawk fell into troubled thought. 

“You’re wrong, Tim,” he said at last. 
“T couldn’t run the chance of some young 
fool taking her away from me. I couldn’t 
tun the chance. And now I’ll tell you 
why.” He returned to the desk and con- 
fronted the sergeant. ‘‘I planned to make 
her my wife the minute I laid eyes on her. 
I fought shy of marriage all my life. I had 
a dread of it, for some reason. Then a 
screaming child runs out of an orphan 
asylum, a screaming dirty child, and 
throws herself at my feet; and I knew 
instantly she was meant to be my wife— 
must be my wife. What do you think of 
that?” 

The grizzled, hard-bitten sergeant of 
marines proved true to his race. 

“oTwas Fate, sorr,” he said as one states 
a simple truth. 

“Fate! Don’t be a fool.” 

And now the Celt in the sergeant seized 
him entirely and rushed him headlong into 
a declaration of faith. 

“Tis well I know that blind I am and 
deaf I am to what’s twistin’ me hither an’ 
yon. ’Tis diffirint in a new counthry like 
the U. S. A. But I was born in Lower 
Antrim, where a man knows by the feel 
av the air that a mist av dead are throopin’ 
an’ whinin’ in the night. ’Tis so in an ould 
counthry wid the churchyards full an’ 
runnin’ over. Ireland is ould but nothin’ 
so ould as the counthry we’re in this 
minute. Why, sorr, onything can happen 
in this land. Look now at the praste av 


theirs, right here in Pekin’—this Chang 
Foo Low. God kape him from iver crossin’ 
me path!”’ 

The hawk laughed a sudden harsh laugh 
and dropped into the desk chair. 

“So you believe the tales the ignorant 
coolies tell about that fakir?”’ 

“Tgnorunt coolies, is ut? Let me ask ye 
wan question: Phwat sort av a doctor now 
is the wan from New York over in the 
legation this minute, a little man wid a 
head on him like an owl?”’ 

Among the Americans in Peking who 
had sought refuge in the legation at the 
beginning of the siege was a New York 
specialist with an international reputation. 

“You mean Doctor Mossir?” said the 
hawk, naming this physician. 

“Vis, sorr. Phwat sort av a doctor 
is he?” 

“‘He’s supposed to be one of the great 
nerve specialists of the world, Tim. Why?” 

“Ye admit it!’’ exclaimed the sergeant 
triumphantly. ‘‘Phwat do ye suppose 
brought him to China? Not a thing but 
the wish to talk wid Chang Foo Low.” 

“Well,” said the hawk, “most doctors 
are idiots, and I suppose this one is; but 
I’d hardly believe that about him.” 

“It’s thrue, sorr; I have it straight as a 
shtring.”’ 

“ec How?” 

“The doctor tells Captain Hays, who 
tells his shtriker, who tells Corporal Dolan, 
who tells Sergeant Anderson, who tells me. 
Straight as a shtring, sorr.” 

The hawk showed his teeth in a faint 
smile. ‘All right, Tim. You can deliver 
those now.”’ 

“Vis, sorr; an’ if you’ll deliver the bit av 
a message?” 

“Tell her yourself, Tim. She’ll be all 
right in a day or so.” 

“Don’t I know it? She’ll live to see the 
two av us dead an’ buried.” 

The hawk’s thin lips twitched slightly. 

“No doubt. That’s all, sergeant.” 

And the sergeant thought as he turned 
away, ‘“‘Ye’re a blunderin’ fool, Tim 
Regan.” 

Alone once more the hawk sank back in 
his chair with an unaccustomed weariness. 
Not weariness of body—he still enjoyed 
immunity from that sort of thing. He had 
proved it during the recent siege when 
younger men had crumpled with fatigue 
all about him. It was a mental weariness 
that touched him now, touched him so 
strongly that his shoulders sagged with the 
weight of it. He turned brooding eyes to 
one of the black-and-gold screens, behind 
which was the door leading to his wife’s 
room. His wife! Yes, his wife. The sag 
went out of his shoulders. He straightened 
in his chair. He had always believed in 
action. To hell with hemming and hawing. 
Why should he sit glooming like a timid 
calf? His wife! He got to his feet, walked 
quickly to the door and knocked. 

“Yes? Who is it?” 

“It’s I— William.” 

“T’m still feeling badly.” 

A sudden flush darkened the habitual 
pallor of the hawk’s face. He had an in- 
stinct to smash out the panels of the door 
with his fist. He waited an instant to con- 
trol the instinct and his voice. 

“T understand. I won’t disturb you 
long. May I come in?” 

“No, please; I’ll come out.” 

Once more a flush, and then a shrug of 
the shoulders. 


“Very well.’’ He returned to the center | 


of the room and waited. The door was un- 
locked and opened. His wife stepped from 


behind the screen and regarded him with | 


great, dark, timid eyes. 
“Well?” 


How young she was! A child, a child! | 


The hawk’s assurance left him. It was re- 
placed by a returning swarm of doubts and 
fears. 

“Come and sit down—Elizabeth.” 

She took a few uncertain steps away 
from the screen. 

“T’ye been lying down. I think I'll 
stand if you don’t mind.” 

He took a cigarette from a lacquer box 


on the desk and lighted it. He found that | 
his hand was trembling. This enraged him, | 


but no sign of it was in his voice when he 
spoke. 

“Now, my dear, I simply want to help 
you—you understand that.” 

She nodded. 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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‘that drove the dull red to his face. 


(Continued from Page 89) 

“Just forget that I’m your—husband. 
Think of me as your old Gardy. I’m that 
still. I’ll be nothing more until you feel— 
better.” 

Her eyes dropped to a prayer rug at her 
feet. She seemed to be absorbed in the 
rug’s pattern for a moment. At last she 


‘looked up. 


“Thank you.” 

His lips twitched slightly. 
ried on: : 

“To begin with, you are perfectly safe. 
No Boxers can ever trouble you again 

He broke off as the voice of a sentry 
floated in from the moonlit night: 

“Post Number One. Eight o’clock, and 
a-all’s well.” 

“Post Number Two. Eight o’clock, and 
a-all’s well,’’ from another direction and 
fainter this time, but still quite clear. 

And then, from still another direction, 
like an echo barely heard, “‘Post Number 
Three. Hight o’clock, and a-all’s well.” 

“Hear that?” said the hawk. ‘‘They are 
all about us, guarding us from harm. Now 
think. Some of the American forces leave 
Peking in the morning. There will be a de- 
tachment added to the guard here, of course, 
but do you think General Andrews would 
withdraw any troops to the coast if there 
was still danger?” 

“T’m not afraid of Boxers.” 

He saw fit to take her words at their face 


He hur- 





value. 

“T’m glad to hear it. Now, why not 
take up your household duties to-morrow? 
It will give you something to think about. 
Let me call in the Number One boy.” 

“Number One boy?” she repeated dully. 

“Yes,” he explained; “the Number 
One boy is a sort of major-domo. You will 
give your orders through him. Let me call 
him in.” 
had she not interfered. 

“Not to-night, please. 
morrow.” 

“Very well. We’ll wait until to-morrow.” 
He tossed his cigarette into the fireplace 
and held out his hand. ‘‘Now come here 
to me.” 

She crossed the room slowly. He took 
both her hands in one of his and put an 
arm about her shoulders. 

“Little girl of mine, I’m still your old 
Gardy. See?” 

“T know—I’ve been dreadful. . I can’t 
help it. You’ve been kind to me always. 
I want so much to be kind to you.” 

His arm tightened suddenly about her 
shoulders. 

“Do you, my dear?” 

“T do; Ido. But I can’t just yet. Oh, 
what must you think of me?” 

The haggard expression of the hawk de- 
parted at her sudden softness, her confes- 
sion, her repentance. 

“Why, nothing,’ .he assured her. 
“You’ve known me so long the other way, 
and then you had such a fearful experience 
in that temple.” 

With a gasp she turned and threw herself 
into his arms. 

“Don’t speak of it! Don’t speak of it! 
That’s what I’m trying to forget. That’s 
what I must forget. Oh, Gardy, dear, 
never mention that temple again!” 

Would he ever learn women? Never, 
the hawk decided. A rush of nerves to the 
head and they became as impenetrably 
mysterious as the insane. For four days 
he had been in a hell of uncertainty, all on 
account of an attack of nerves. He could 
see that plainly now. 

““Of course I won’t,’’ he said soothingly. 
“Never again.”’ He lifted the arm which 
was around her shoulders and began to 
stroke her hair. In doing so he brushed a 
dark swirl of it away from her neck. ‘‘ Why, 
how did you get that scar?” 

He felt her stiffen slightly. 

“Tt isn’t a scar; I was born with it.” 

“Peculiar birthmark,” said the hawk. 
“Funny I never noticed it before. I sup- 
pose I’ll be discovering all sorts of things 
about you now. Oh, my little wife!’’ He 
strained her to him, his lips descending. 
She managed to turn her cheek as they 
arrived. 

“Not yet—not yet.” 

This time it was anger, not pasniia lon 

is 


T’ll see him to- 


arms grew rigid about her. 
“It’s time to stop this nonsense. Please 


-remember I’m your husband.” 


She made no effort to free herself. She 
only closed her eyes with a faint shudder. 
It was enough. The hawk’s resolution ran 


from him like water. He released her. She _ 


turned from him, walked to the doorway 


He would have struck the gong. 
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leading into the garden, and stood looking 
out into the moonlight. There was a 
silence that all but screamed. At last she 
spoke: 

“I'd like to go out and sit in the garden 
for a little while—alone. May I?” 

““You’ve been alone for three days,” he 
reminded her. 

“T know, but I’m—better now. And just 
to-night—may I, please?” 

“No, I think not,” said the hawk, his 
voice shaking with sudden fury. He con- 
trolled himself and went. on: ‘‘You’ll be 
really ill if you keep this up—this moping 
by yourself. I think fresh air will do you 
good. Get a wrap and we'll go and sit in 
the garden for a while.”’ 

“Yes, Gardy.” 

She went listlessly to her room and re- 
turned with the wrap. As he was helping 
her into it the bell to the front door clat- 
tered. They stood waiting until a servant 
appeared. 

“Yes, Ty Ming,” said the hawk. 

“Have got one top-soldier wanchee see 
master.” 

The hawk frowned. His wife moved to 
the doorway into the garden. 

“An officer to see me,” he explained. 
“Go ahead. I'll come out in a minute.” 
ue nodded to the servant. ‘Bring this 
side.” 

A lieutenant of infantry entered the 
room a moment later, halted and saluted. 
There was no outward indication that the 
heart of the lieutenant was beating like a 
trip hammer, no sign that the salute de- 
livered with customary snap and precision 
was addressed to a hideously familiar figure 
that produced a sudden feeling of nausea 
in the younger officer. 

“Orders to report to you, sir, from 
Colonel Blair,” said Jimmy. He drew a 
folded paper from his belt and presented it. 

The hawk eyed him as he took the order. 

“* Ah, yes, lieutenant. We’ve met before. 
I’m in your debt, I believe.” : 

“Not at all, sir. It was a pleasure.” 

The hawk read the order rapidly aloud: 
“*By order of Major General Andrews I 
have detached one hundred men from my 
forces to be attached to the Legation 
Guard. They are under Lieutenant Lee— 
Acting Captain. I think you will find him 
an efficient young officer. Blair.’ H’m. 
Welcome to my command, lieutenant.” 

“Thank you, sir,’”’ said Jimmy, and went 
on to say that his men would arrive in a 
half hour or so under a sergeant. The 
Seventeenth, he explained, had been pun- 
ished a bit on the way up, and were short 
of officers. 

Before he could ask for an order assign- 
ing his men to quarters a staff officer was 
announced by an orderly and appeared. 
He bore, so he said, General Andrews’ 
compliments to Colonel Bradley, and would 
Colonel Bradley step across to the legation 
for a moment, where General Andrews was 
waiting to discuss a certain item in a 
requisition on the supply train of the relief 
expedition? Without being asked to do so, 
the staff officer went on to explain that the 
item in question was a rather large number 
of cans of condensed: milk. This item he 
stated frankly had jolted the old boy to a 
noticeable degree. 

Colonel Bradley did not smile. 

“Do you happen to know why General 
Andrews objects to the item?” he asked 
coldly. 

“T can only give you his own words,” 
said the unabashed staff officer. ‘“‘He said, 
as I remember, that he’d be damned if he’d 
hauled milk all the way from the coast with 
tired horses for a lot of leathernecks to 
bathe in.” 

Colonel Bradley seized a campaign hat 
lying on the desk and jammed it on his 
head. ‘ 

“T’ll return with you to General An- 
drews,” he said, and made for the door. 
“Wait here a few moments, lieutenant,’’ he 
threw over his shoulder before he disap- 
peared. 

The staff officer winked cheerfully at 
Jimmy and followed in the wake of the 
tight-lipped hawk. Jimmy was left alone 
with his whirling thoughts and a renewed 
pounding of his heart. 

This was her home. Perhaps she was 
somewhere in the house at this moment. 
No, she was more apt to be spending the 
evening in the legation, talking to the other 
women. But she was in this room every 
day. He looked about the room eagerly 
and shuddered. He wondered what she 
thought of the unrestfulness he saw on 
every side. He wondered if her life was 

Z (Continued on Page 93) 
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Sign Up NOW 


For Summer Comfort 


U—~s 


Large, roomy arm- 
holes, faced with 
tape. 


Guaranteed 2-thread 
elastic webbing belt 
instead of single 
thread. 











Special 
reinforcement. 














Wide, full-length 


neeés. 





Webbing belt is spe- 
cially sewed to pre- 
vent rips. Closed 
crotch stays closed. 


Srop in at your dealer’s today. Pass him one little, old 
American-made dollar. Take home a Hanes Athletic Union 
Suit and the joy-o’-summer pep that goes with it. Kick 
around, swing your arms, bend and stretch and thresh about! 
Hunt hard for bagginess, sagginess, and the creeping creases 
and friction-folds that’ve made you a heat-hater in the past. 
They’re nowhere ’round because—“ Hanes Extra Features” 
have scrapped faults and put in fit and wear and summer 
comfort that meet a he-man’s needs in an under-garment! 
And all this for one lone dollar. 


Get These ‘“‘“Hanes Extra-Features”’ 


FULL CUT on generous pattern. No skimping. Full standard sizes 
give perfect freedom to every move of arms, legs and body. 


ARMHOLES taped instead of turned under. Never a chance for curl 


or rip—but a friction-free surface that wears as long as the garment. 


NECK “V” or circular style, strongly reinforced with nainsook. Stays 
up on the shoulders without a hint of chokiness. 


CLOSED CROTCH stays closed. (See illustration above.) Crotch 


lap buttons sewed on the seam—4 thicknesses of material instead of 2. 


No patch used. 
WEBBING BELT guaranteed two-thread elastic webbing instead of 


single thread, gives more elasticity and greater strength. Specially 
sewed to prevent tearing or ripping. 


PEARL BUTTONS specially selected, sewed on to stay put. 
REINFORCEMENTS at every point of strain safeguard against all 


chance of seam-rips. 


Sign up now for summer comfort—your dealer will accept your initi- 
ation fee of $1.00 and enroll you for a season membership. Ifhe hasn’t 
Hanes Athletic Union Suits write us and we'll see that you are supplied. 


The youngsters can also have Hanes comfort and wear. Hanes 
Athletic Union Suits for Boys— sizes 20 to 34; ages 2 to 16 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


1 00 A SUIT 
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Hanes Guarantee 


We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. We 
guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks. 
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ERHAPS you have an old piece of 

silver plate that never has lost its 
lustre. Still glowing with a soft radiance 
when cleaned, it seems to grow even more 
beautiful with time. This enduring love- 
liness is due largely to the base on which 
much of the best silver plate is made— 
the lustrous manufactured metal called 
“Silvore.”’ 

Beauty of color and fineness of texture, 
extreme durability, resistance to corro- 
sion, economy of cost, all are character- 
istic of Silvore. 

Using it as a base, manufacturers of 
famous brands of silver plate are enabled 
to offer the public plated ware practically 
as lasting in attractiveness as though 
made of sterling, and at a very important 
saving in cost to the ultimate purchaser. 
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Why the Beauty of Silvore Endures 
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We want you to know about Silvore; 
to know that it not only puts permanence 
into the beauty of silver plate, but that 
unplated, it invests hardware and house- 
hold utensils, furnishings and fittings 
with all the appeal of the more costly 
metal. 


Of the same silvery appearance and 
texture throughout; so nearly like silver 
that they might readily be mistaken for 
silver, articles made of it or plated over 
it always wear white, thus retaining their 
original color indefinitely. 

When a dealer or a salesman assures 
you that an article is made of Silvore, or 
on a Silvore base, you may be sure that 
it is of high quality and that the beauty 
you behold-in the showroom will not 
become less in your home. 


SILVORE 


OUR SELVORE 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Seymour, Connecticut 


Cable Address: Seymourco 
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like this room. Surely it must be. Surely 
she must realize already what a hopeless 
thing she had done. He understood now ex- 
actly why she had done it. There had been 
a ripple of talk about it among the senior 
officers gathered in Peking, to which he 
had listened with strained, heartsick atten- 
tion. He had even dared to ask a few 
casual-seeming questions. Yes, he under- 
stood how her undoing had been accom- 
plished. 

But not his own. There was no answer 
to his own fearful riddle. Why had demons 
of darkness—they could be no less—tam- 
pered with him, all helpless in sleep? Why 
had they led him across the world to her 
the day before they gave her to-another? 
And that other—an impotent, shuddering 
rage would seize him whenever he thought 
about that other. 

“What a terrible room! The spirit of 
beauty, ages old, at grips with a new and 
hard materialism. Heavens, what a room! 
The soft-toned rugs on that screaming 
carpet; the shimmering vases on the hope- 
less mantel.” 

His eye caught the picture in the gold 
frame in the midst of the vases. In three 
strides he was at the mantel. As he stood 
there bending forward to drink in the 
photograph the room behind him was re- 
flected in the mirror. Someone stepped 
through the moonlighted doorway leading 
into the garden, and entered. Jimmy 
ceased to breathe. He found it impossible 
to move. He simply stood frozen, looking 
into the mirror. 

And then she saw him. She, too, was 
stricken into absolute stillness. 

Then came wonder into her face—into 
her eyes. And then a surge of gladness, a 
mad, transfiguring gladness, which went as 
quickly as it came. She turned and was 
stealing back toward the door into the 
garden when Jimmy, without moving, 
spoke: 

“Don’t run away.” 

She stopped and turned. 

“Oh—I was just going into the garden.” 


“You just came from the garden,” said 
Jimmy, wheeling from the mirror. 
es, I was going back. I—I—left 


something. How do you do, lieutenant? 


I haven't had a chance to thank you 





for 

“Don’t make silly speeches to me.” 

The roughness of his tone seemed to bring 
back her poise. She took off her cloak and 
dropped it over the back of a chair. 

“Why are you here?”’ she demanded 
abruptly. ‘“‘Why did you come?” 

“What if I told you that I came because 
I couldn’t stay away?” 

“Don’t say such things to me.’ 

“Why not? 

Eicenise you have no Tight. Where is 
Colonel Bradley, please?’ 

““He’s gone.” 

““Where?”’ 

“To the legation.”’ 

“How do you know?” 

“T saw him go,” Jimmy assured her. 

“Oh,’’ she said, and became crimson as 
she came to the conclusion his words in- 
vited. ‘‘How did you get in?” 

“Servant,” said Jimmy dryly. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed again. ‘‘ You must 
go at once.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t.” 

She stared at him in helpless horror for a 
moment, then darted to the desk and 
struck the gong sharply several times. 

“Why do you do that?” asked Jimmy. 

She prnde no reply. 

“You won’t answer?” 

She still remained silent. 

“Not if I tell you that I have a right to 
be here—that I must be here?” 

As she was about to strike the gong again 
a servant appeared. 

“Missy ling?” 

“T want the Number One boy,” said she. 

The servant did an astonishing thing. 
He fell on his knees with a smothered 
ery: ‘‘ King gay gee yun!’’— Master of Souls. 

She turned in amazement to follow the 
direction of his bulging eyes. Another 
servant was standing motionless in the 
room. He had entered silently through 
the door into the garden. He was tall; he 
was old; his face was unutterably calm. 
As she saw this much.with her first startled 
glance he spoke in Chinese to the other 
servant, 

The man addressed got to his feet and 
faded from the room. The old servant 
moved forward and spoke. 

“Madam wishes the Number One boy? 
I am he.” 
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“You? You—the Number One boy? 
Why, you are 

His hand rose and passed before her eyes. 
Once more she was in the dark and sound- 
less chamber within her own brain. 

ps am the Number One boy of this 
house,”’ said a calm voice within that silent 
chamber. 

“You are the Number One boy of this 
house,’’ her lips replied. 

“You have never seen me before.” 

“T have never seen you before.” 

Jimmy was still standing by the mantel, 
so utterly dazed that movement or speech 
had not occurred to him. Now he wrenched 
himself free from a sort of waking stupor 
and sprang forward. 

“Look here,” he cried, ‘ 
theta 

The somber eyes of this unbelievable 
servant flashed upon him with the force of 
a blow. A quiet voice that had the quality 
of thunder in it beat in his ears: 

“Tf you love this maiden and your 
honor do not interfere.” 

Jimmy faced the commanding eyes a 
moment longer with the feeling that this 
was another dream. Such things could not 
happen to people awake—and he was 
awake. He was in China. That was it! 
Things were different in China. Before 
him, dressed like a servant, was a super- 
Chinaman—Jimmy had found out all about 
the immortal Chang Foo Low—who with 
a wave of the hand had just taken away the 
mind of his lady of dreams. Well, such 
things could happen in China, evidently, 
and if he did not trust this mysterious 
Chinaman who had given him his only hope, 
who was there to trust? Jimmy bowed his 
surrender and fell back to the mantel. 

“That is well,’ said Chang. Once more 
his hand lifted and waved. ‘‘ Madam wishes 
to give an order?” 

The girl of Jimmy’s dreams gave a puz- 
zled look about the room. Her eyes en- 
countered Jimmy’s. 

“Oh, yes,” said she, her face clearing. 
“Lieutenant Lee is going now. If he 
should call again I am not at home.” 

The Number One boy bowed respectfully. 

“‘T hear your order, madam. But Lieu- 
tenant Lee has likewise heard an order. 
The colonel, your husband, told him to 
remain until he returned.” 

Even in the vast wonder in which his mind 
was floundering Jimmy was stricken by 
her sudden vivid blush, caused by the false 
position he had Jed her into. He had done 
it in a fit of anger at her feminine pretense 
of lightness when she had first spoken to 
him. Now he was sorry and ashamed. 

“T came here on military duty to see 
Colonel Bradley,’”’ he explained contritely. 

She turned to the Number One boy, her 
flush subsiding. 

“There has been a mistake. 
go.” 

The Number One boy bowed and left 
the room. 

Jimmy, without knowing what he did, 
followed to the door and stared, wondering, 
awe-stricken, after the tall figure. Dark 
and mysterious powers were fighting on his 
side—he knew that now—but how far 
could they, would they go? Had a genie 
entirely beyond his control been summoned 
to his aid that would stop at nothing? 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” a mortified 
voice demanded. 

Jimmy, pondering by the door, was too 
deep in speculation to hear. 

“T’ve asked you a question.” 

The voice was sharper now. It brought 
Jimmy to a consciousness of the present 
and turned him toward her 

“I beg your pardon. What did you 
s ? ” 

“Why didn’t you explain that you hadn’t 
come to see me?”’ 

“Well, I was angry,” Jimmy admitted, 
“and I acted like a fool. You see, you pre- 
tended at first, and it made me angry.” 

“Pretended?”’? Her eyebrows went up. 
“Pretended what?” 

“Exactly what you’re pretending now— 
that there’s nothing between us.” 

“There is nothing between us.”’ 

“That,” said Jimmy, ‘isn’t true, and 
you know it.” 

She picked up her cloak as if about to 
leave the room, but changed her mind and 
replaced it on the chair. 

“T never expected to see you again,’’ she 
said slowly. ‘“‘But since you are here I 
think I should tell you how sorry I am for 
what I did, and ask you to forgive me.” 

“Forgive you for what?” 

“For letting you talk to me—like that, 
and for—what happened.” 





you can’t do 


You may 
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ae IS WATCH gives one answer; hers 
ie) another. And the clock disagrees with 

sk both. In the name of all important en- 
menor which one of the three is correct? 





There is a simple way to remove such annoying 
discussions from the realm of family life. One hun- 
dred and nine years ago Seth Thomas began build- 
ing accurate clocks. 


Some Seth Thomas Clocks cost thousands, like 
the one on the tower of Independence Hall. But 
the clocks for the home cost very much less than 
you have probably been led to suppose. Their at- 
tractive appearance inspires your faith, and your 
Jeweler will tell you that your faith is more than 
justified by the mechanism inside. 







An excellent clock—a fine movement in a 
hand-rubbed mahogany case, plain or carved. 
Strikes hour and half-hour on arich cathedral 
gong. Itis21 inches long. Prices from 


$27 to $45. 


The illustration at the right shows one of a 
groupof mantelclocks made bySeth Thomas 
for over 40 years, practically without change, 
andstillwithouta peer. Pendulum, 
lever or ship’s bell movement; 
mahogany case; $40 to $60. 


A Seth Thomas Clock is a welcome gift that becomes a life-long friend 
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ACTUAL SIZE 


All you need are 
your fingers, pair of 
pliers, and three min- 
utes to attach a Trex 
Lock to your tire. 

Simply take out the 
ordinary valve insides 
andthrowaway.Then 
attach the Trex Lock 
ontothe regular valve 
stem. 

Fits any tire; any 
motorist can attach. 


Price $1 for 
each tire 


Waiting in Line For Air! 
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The Trex Lock eliminates the 
burden of repumping tires. 
You pump. them only once. 


Until recently the only way to keep proper 
inflation was the regular trip to the Service 
Station every week or two for air—waiting 
in line—half an hour’s time—grease and 
dirt— washing up—and all the rest. 


No wonder all this work was neglected. 
But the neglect meant soft tires, rim-cut- 
ting, and the early ruin of expensive tires. 


Then came the Trex Lock. This wonder- 
ful invention is simple and effective. It 
positively locks the air in the tire. 


It keeps perfect inflation, which adds greatly 
to the life of the tire. It affords all the increased 
mileage—but with no irksome duty for the motor- 
ist. There is nothing to take care of. 


Put a set in your car today and eliminate the 
most disagreeable part of motoring. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. In sets of five, or singly if you 
desire—only $1 for each tire. 


If your dealer has not yet put in his stock, write 
direct to us. 


THE TREXLER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of the famous Trex Tire Tool 
and other high-grade automotive products 
Factories: WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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“You mean that you kissed me?” 

“Oh, don’t! It isn’t fair. Please—just 
forget it.’ 

“T wish I could.” 

““You must—you simply must!” 

“Can you?” asked Jimmy. 

She made a gesture of distress, half turned 
from him, and remained silent. 

“You don’t have to answer,” said Jimmy 
softly; ‘‘I know already. I saw your face 
in the mirror when you came in and recog- 
nized me. Don’t try to hide it any more— 
you owe me that much. I know why you 
married him. I found out about it all; and 
it’s a crime—a wicked crime. He took ad- 
vantage.’ His voice became a suppressed 
ery. ‘‘I found you just too late. That’s 
what I don’t understand about the whole 
hellish business. To find you at last— 
and then a 

“Don’t! Don’t!’ she returned his cry. 
“I’m so sorry—so terribly sorry for—you.” 

“For me?’ said Jimmy savagely. 
“What about you? With your life smashed 
to pieces before it’s begun. Don’t be sorry 
for just me. We’re both in this. What are 
we going to do?” 

“T’ve told you,” she said with some firm- 
ness. “‘We must forget it.” 

He gave her one look. 

“T know,” she went on quickly. ‘“‘It 
seems impossible now, but time makes such 
a great difference. When my father died 
I thought I could never get over it, but 
Idid—I did. Itwill be that way about this. 
Each day will make a difference. Soon— 
you'll be surprised how soon—it won’t”— 
her hand went unconsciously to her 
breast—‘‘hurt so much. You'll go back to 
your friends; and you’ll meet another girl. 
I hope for your sake it will be soon. I 
hope—you'll be very happy. I—I ——’” 
She suddenly turned her back to him. 

Jimmy addressed an agonized whisper 
to his soul: ‘‘My sweetheart—my own 
sweetheart!” 

When she turned to him again her lips 
no longer quivered. Her tight-closed fists 
had become hands, one of which she ex- 
tended toward him. 

“We must say good-by now.” 

“No,” said Jimmy. ‘Just good night.” 

“But I shan’t see you again before you 
leave.” 

“T’m not going to leave.” 

A sudden fear leaped to her eyes. 

“You’re not going with the troops in the 
morning?”’ ; 

““A detachment from the Seventeenth 
was added to the guard here. I volun- 
teered to stay with the detachment.” 

“Under Colonel Bradley?” It was a 
horror-stricken whisper. 

“ee S ” 


es. 

““Why did you do that?” 

“To be near you.” 

SObt Onte Onn?’ 

“‘There’s nothing for me anywhere else 
in the world; the other fellows wanted to 
get home.” 

“How can you think of them—when 
we—when you She stared at him 
for a moment, then clutched his arm. ‘‘Go 
quickly now, before it’s too late, and say 
you've changed your mind—that you want 


to go. 

““Why should I do that?” 

“You know; oh, you know!” 

“ButI don’t. I can’t bear to think what 
it would be like if I went. If I stay here 
I can see you now.-and then; perhaps hear 
your voice.” 

“No! No! No! 
must!” 

“But I can’t,” said Jimmy. ‘“‘You see, 

She cut him short with a feverish “‘You 
say you—love me.” 

This got a look from him that sent her 
plunging on. 

“Well, love, if it’s—the right sort—is— 
unselfish. I must tell you something. I 
couldn’t have you stay. I couldn’t bear it. 
Now will you go?” 

This time Jimmy’s whisper, as he seized 
her by the shoulders, could be heard. 

“Sweetheart!” 

She only shrank from him a little, but 
her face became so piteous that Jimmy 
came to himself. He, James Lee, was in 
the home of his commanding officer. This 
girl with the pleading eyes was that officer’s 
wife. Those were the facts. To set against 
them were twenty years of dreams. Be- 
hind the dreams were—devils, judging by 
what he had been led into. Part of their 
devilishness was that the dreams seemed 
much more real than the facts. He could 
not explain about the dreams and devils 
to the world. He could not explain it to 








You must go—you 
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himself. The world of course would judge 
him by the facts. His arms dropped to his 


sides. 

“T’d go if I could,” he said dully. “But 
I can’t. I volunteered for the duty, and’ 
I can’t withdraw.” 

“Tsn’t there some way?’ she urged. 
Then in a sudden panic, ‘‘There must be 
some way—there’s got to be a way.” 

He shook his head. , 

“There’s no way. I’m acceptable to 
Colonel Bradley. That settles it.’’ 

The smooth ivory of her brow was broken 
as she thought intently for a moment. 

‘What if you weren’t acceptable to 
Colonel Bradley?” 

“Why, if he didn’t like me he’d say so, 
I suppose, and ask for someone else.” 

“You must ask Colonel Bradley to ask 
for someone else.”’ 

‘Ask him? What reason could I give?” 

‘‘Make up a reason,” she urged. “‘You 
can do it.” 

“He'd think I was shirking,’’ said 


Jimmy. 

This left her helpless so far as argument 
went, but she fell back to a world-old 
appeal. 

“Please, please, for my sake!’’ 

Jimmy was moved by that appeal. He 


4 


my 
» 
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had a sudden youthful exultation at the 


thought of sharing martyrdom with her. 
But it must be definitely branded as a 
mutual renunciation. She owed him that. 

“T’ll try,” he promised. ‘‘But say some- 
thing that will help me doit. Say—‘I love 
you.’ I want to hear you say it, and it’s 
the truth.” 


The hawk had left the legation and 
sought his home by way of the garden. He 
was entirely unmoved by its spectral 
beauty. He was still fuming at the thought 
that he had been dragged into a belittling 
argument over condensed milk for his men 
by a puttering old fool. As he reached the 
door into the living room all thoughts of 
his recent unpleasant interview with the 
general in command were swept, as by a 
hurricane, from his mind. 

Until that moment he had forgotten the 
young officer whom he had ordered to wait. 
He had even forgotten his wife, who should 
have been in the garden. Both violently 
and at the same instant recalled themselves 


to him. He also had a curious, almost — 


photographic recollection of two youthful 
figures standing alone and close together | 
in a great dim chamber with only the aloof 
and eyeless Buddha to observe them. As 
he stepped into the living room the two 
figures drew apart. 

A clear, young, untroubled voice said, 
“T was just thanking Lieutenant Lee.” 

The’hawk barely heard the voice. Al- 
though in the same room with him it 
seemed faint, much fainter than an Irish 
voice which kept repeating, “’Tis no 
chance she’s had to learn to kape her head 
against the pershwadin’ tongue.” He re- 
plied to the fainter present voice. 

“*So I see.” 

“He wants to ask a favor of you.” 

The hawk turned a face of chiseled stone 
to Jimmy. 

“He does, does he?”’ 

Jimmy, marveling at her calmness, man- 
aged to keep his glance from faltering 
before that coldly blazing look, but was 
incapable of speech. The girl of his dreams 
supplied it. 

““We’re indebted to him, you know.” 

“Are we?” 

“You remember what he did the other 
day—in the temple?” - 

The hawk’s face—he was all hawk now— 
turned her way. Its fierce gaze raked her 
like talons. 

“And you wanted to forget what hap- 
pened in the temple.” 

“Yes.”’? Her clear eyes were unclouded, 
unafraid. ‘‘But I must speak of it because 
the lieutenant was kind to me then, and 
you can help him now, if you will.” 

“Help him, eh? Help him?” 

The words were as menacing as the look 
that went with them, but Jimmy, filled 
with pride at his lady of dreams, caught at 
her courage and sustained himself. 

“Yes, sir,” he said in a matter-of-fact 
tone. 
the detachment I’d appreciate it more than 
Icansay. I want to leave Peking at once.” 

“You want to leave here? Why?” 

Jimmy did the best he could. 

“I have a reason, sir. It’s a personal 
matter. I don’t care to state it.’ 

The piercing eyes explored his face. ‘A 
reason you don’t care to state. You don’t 

(Continued on Page 96) 


“Tf you’d ask for another officer for, 
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The Verdict of 
he Greatest Experts 


{ 


i 


Barney Oldfield 


‘“*The Old Master,’’ Says: 


“T have used many makes of high 
grade cars, but none of them have 
ever had any harder service than 
my two Marmons. The principal 
reason for this is that since using 
the Marmons I have undertaken 
the manufacture of Oldfield tires, 
which I test personally. To get 
definite, personal knowledge of 
how my tires stand up, I have 
driven my Marmon Speedster con- 
tinuously under most extreme con- 
ditions—high speed on race tracks 
and on bad roads and hard going in 
cross country trips. This car has 
not only served as a pacemaker for 
a lot of races during the past two 
years, but has been driven across 
the country from coast to coast 
three times, and on many trips 
visiting Oldfield tire dealers every- 
where in the United States. It has 
covered a total of 36,000 miles and 
is today running as well as it was 
the day it left the factory. 

“Mrs. Oldfield has used the Coupé 
on two cross country trips and has 
often remarked as to the extreme 
comfort of riding and the great ease 
with which she handled the car.” 


April 12, 1922, 


And records of thousands of other 
owners prove Marmon economy 


of upkeep and dependability 


MERICANS are just commencing to realize that 

ultimate cost:of operation is far more important 

than first cost. But in Europe, mileage cost has 
long been the chief consideration. Over here we are 
destined to adopt the same standards of economy. Ex- 
travagant mileage costs must end. 


The greatest of international engineers have devoted 
themselves to the solving of the many problems for re- 
duction of operating costs. They have agreed upon the 
type of motor—the one giving the highest fuel mileage, 
the one which eliminates destructive vibration, the one 
requiring the least attention, the one with the longest life. 


They have all come to agree upon asimple, high-efficiency 
six-cylinder motor. Rolls-Royce of England, Renault of 
France, Fiat of Italy, Mercedes of Germany, Hispano- 
Suiza of Spain, Marmon and other fine cars of the U.S.A. 
—all have six-cylinder motors. 


America’s favorite fine car 


In the sturdy Marmon are embodied ber they are accustomed to hard driving. 
the accepted principles which insure the Thousands of Marmon owners offer 
finest form of transportation at the low- similar testimony. It is such overwhelm- 
est cost per mile. Records of thousands ing evidence of Marmon superiority as 
of Marmons provide astounding proof to make it essential, in serving your 
of new-day economy. own best interests, for you to give the 


° ‘ Marmon first consideration. 
Such evidence certifies Marmon su- 


premacy among fine cars, first in per- 
formance, first in economy, first in 


dependability. 


May we explain fully the-importance of 
considering ultimate costs as well as first 
cost? The facts are told in our new book- 
let, “Modern Transportation Costs,” 


All this is not a mere claim. It is substan- which should be read by every motorist. 


tiated by the introduction of “Standard- 
ized Service,” a nation-wide co-opera- 
tive offering of Marmon distributors. 
This ends guessing at operating expense. 
A flat-rate cost system for the 16 major 
service operations, composing 85% of 
all upkeep cost, and for other items, now 
gives the Marmon owner the utmost 
economy in operation. 


Learn how Marmon Distributors are 
able to offer a motor rebuilding of late 
models for $265* instead of the usual 
$450 to $800. Learn why the rebuild- 
ing of the Marmon motor is not neces- 
sary until after 35,000 or 50,000 miles, 
instead of the usual 20,000 to 25,000 
miles. 

A surprise is in store for you when this 
booklet is received. It is the latest and 
most advanced idea in motordom. Mail 
the coupon now. 


The opinion of such experts as Barney 
Oldfield and Tommy Milton is authorita- 
tive—read their statements and remem- 


* Prices on Pacific Coast, 10% additional. 


‘TommyMilton 


World’s Speed King, Says: 


“The fourteenth car which I have 
owned and driven is a 1920 Mar- 
mon. It is the first car I have ever 
been able todrive satisfactorily over 
8,000 miles. To date I have driven 
my Marmon nearly 25,000 miles. 
This includes two transcontinental 
trips, which were most enjoyable, 
and many shorter trips from one 
race meet to another when it served 
as a truck for extra equipment and 
also as a tow car. I consider the 
work imposed on this car unusually 
severe and the results obtained 
have been most satisfactory. The 
car runs fully as well today as when 
new, and as there is no evidence of 
depreciation, I have no means of 
judging what the useful life of the 
car will be.” 


Gray facia 


March 20, 1922. 


To Nordyke & Marmon Company, 


Indianapolis 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me a copy of 
7 “Modern Transportation Costs,’”’ de- 
scribing in detail your new system of 
Standardized Service, 
Name. eet 
@ 
€ 0} emost 1) 12 QQ} Street. 


City. 
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SANISTAT Oven Heat 
Regulator, only $10 extra 


(Set the dial at the heat you want and the 
SANISTAT will keep the oven heat exactly 
as you want it.) 


These wonderful all porcelain gas ranges 

are real bargains at the low prices we are 

now making, the lowest ever known for such high quality ranges. 
They are Rust-Proof, coated inside and out with heat-proof, ever- 
lasting, unbreakable, metallic porcelain; no bare metal to rust; the 
only porcelain range with a 


25 Year Guarantee 


SANICO Prices are 50 
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Priced according to 
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F. O. B. 


low as 
Factory 
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time; they always stay new and rustless. wood or coal only. Any style you want. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with a SANICO range, write to us. 


GEO. L. NYE, President 


AMERICAN RANGE § FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Porcelain Ranges in the World 


MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK CHICAGO EAST ST. LOUIS 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Holbrook Merrill & Stetson San Francisco Los Angeles 


BEAUTIES 
Snow White, Azure 
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with Heavy Brilliant 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
want to get’ away because you’ve done 
something here you’re ashamed of?” 

“No, sir,” said Jimmy, with a ring in his 
voice not meant for the hawk. ‘‘I’ve done 
nothing I’m ashamed of.” 

“Then what is it?” 

Jimmy’s sudden exultation died. 

*‘T don’t care to say, sir,” he affirmed 
doggedly. 

“T’ll tell you,’ said the girl of Jimmy’s 
dreams. 

Her sudden interjection froze the blood 
in Jimmy’s veins. 

“The lieutenant has confided in me,” 
she went on calmly. ‘‘He’s told me that 
he’s in love. He wants to go back to the 
United States because he loves a girl.” 

If Jimmy had been proud of her before 
he was now lost in admiration. 

The hawk expelled his breath with a 
slight hissing sound. 

““Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘is that it?” 

It was as though a little of the quiet 
peace of the Oriental garden had stolen 
into the charged atmosphere of that room 
of Occidental happenings and cleared it. 

“And you thought my wife might help 
you with me?” 

“Well, I wanted very much to get back, 
sir,’ admitted Jimmy. 

““Yes, that’s apparent,” said the hawk 
dryly. He moved to the desk and sat down 
rather heavily in the desk chair. ‘“‘Of 
course you know that someone has to stay 
and take your place if you leave?” 

Yes, sit. s 

“Others have homes and families and 
perhaps—girls, they want to get back to. 
You realize that?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“And yet.you asked my Ree to help you 
get out of your duty?” 

Jimmy stiffened. 

“Tt looks that way. Yes, sir.” 

She tried to rescue him. 

“Tt wasn’t the lieutenant’s idea at all,” 
she said eagerly. ‘‘He never thought of 
such a thing. I suggested it on account of 
the girl.” 

“You had no right to suggest such a 
thing to an officer, my dear—no right what- 
ever. Lieutenant Lee bears an illustrious 
name, the name of a great soldier.” His 
commanding officer whirled suddenly on 
Jimmy. ‘Do you wish to be relieved?” 

Jimmy went red to the ears. 

“No, sir, I 

He broke off. It was not the appealing 
clutch of her hands that stopped him. It 
was a revulsion against further scenes and 
nerve tension. Devils of some sort had 
gotten him into all this, and he’d get out 
if he could. It was all too unreal, too weird. 
That Chinaman was in it now with his 
mesmerism business and heaven only knew 
what else. No telling what might happen. 
Best get out of China quickly before any- 
thing else did happen. 

‘Ves. sire 1 do.” 

““They’ve been together twice—alone,”’ 
was the hawk’s rapid thought. ‘‘She 
rushed to defend him just now.’’ Aloud he 
said, ‘‘I shall ask Colonel Blair for another 
officer. The adjutant will assign your men 
to quarters when they come. Remain in 
officers’ quarters here until you are ordered 
back to the Seventeenth.” 

“Thank you, sir.”” Jimmy saluted. 

““Good-by, lieutenant.’’ She was holding 
out her hand. 

At her words Jimmy’s heart strings tight- 
ened. She was all that counted on earth. A 
fine, quixotic fool he had been, to arrange to 
put an ocean between them. Things looked 
impossible for them, but there was always 
thefuture. They should have discussed that. 
They must discuss that! It was too late 
now, though; too late. He took her hand. 

Their eyes clung together for an ago- 
nized instant. He bowed and was gone. 

In the room he had left, the things of 
China still clashed irrevocably with the 
objects of a newer, harsher civilization. 
But the inl, standing nerveless, utterly 
undone, still looking at the doorway 
through which Jimmy had disappeared, 
did not know it. She seemed to be in a 





hopeless void in. which nothing mattered, . 


nothing could ever happen again. 

Something did happen, almost at once. 
Her husband crossed the room, took her in 
his arms and crushed her to him. 

“You’re mine—mine!”’ he said. 

She was startled by a piercing shriek, 
then another, and another. She was 
astonished to find that her mouth was wide 
open. She realized that she was the one 
who was screaming. She knew it perfectly 
well, although she had nothing whatever 
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to do with it. For some reason shriek on 
shriek was pouring from her throat. For 
some reason she could not close her mouth 
to silence them. It remained wide open 
as she continued to scream. 

The arms which held her fell away sud- 
denly. 

“Good God! What’s the matter?”’ she 
heard. 

She staggered away from that voice, still 
screaming. 

Between the shrieks she heard another 
voice, shrill as the screams with which the 
words were interspersed. “‘I want to die! 
I want to die!”” It was her own voice. 

Blundering against the couch she fell 
upon it, face down. Beat at it with her 
fists, still screaming. Rolled off the couch 
to the floor and beat at the floor, scream- 
ing, screaming. 

Still another voice—Tim’s yoice—good 
old Sergeant Tim. 

“What is it, sorr?” 

“Ask that New York doctor in the lega- 
tion to come here quick.” 

““Yis, sorr. Git back, you Chinks, ye’re 
not wanted in here.” 

“Betty! Elizabeth! What is it?” 

“T want to die. I must die. I will die.” 

“Quiet. Quiet. I’ve sent for a doctor.” 

Hands tried to lift her from the floor. She 
rolled away from them and got to her feet. 

Adoctor! That wasfunny. Shescreamed 
with laughter. “No doctor can help me. 
No one can help me.’ 

“T’ll help you, dearest, if you'll tell me 
what’s the matter.” 

Her mouth had closed at last, but he was 
coming toward her. He might touch her. 
If he did she knew it would open again and 
the screams would start. 

“Don’t come near me! Don’t come near 
me!” 

She backed into a screen.’ It was the 
screen before the door of her room. She 
flung herself at the door, just as the screams 
started again. She pushed the door to 
behind her, fell upon the bed and stifled 
the screams with a pillow. Presently they 
became wrenching sobs, but anything was 
better than those frightful screams. 

A baffled hawk, a floundering hawk, un- 
able to lift himself above a tide of new 
doubts and fears, paced up and down the 
living room with the sound of muffled 
sobbing in his ears. At last Tim appeared, 
followed by a small black-eyed man with a 
sensitive, almost effeminate face and a 
high bulging forehead. 

“‘Here’s the doctor, sorr.”’ 

The hawk had an abiding contempt for 
many things which he mentally described 
as folderol. Among such things—he had 
never had a sick moment in his life—was 
the practice of medicine. He now looked 
at the first physician whom he had ever 
summoned, and saw no reason to change 
his opinion. So this was one of the big 
nerve specialists of the world—a sniveling 
little pup of an M. D. if ever there was one. 
Nerves, eh? Of course—women’s nerves. 
H’m! 

‘“What can I do for you, colonel?” 

A surprisingly incisive voice; the black 
eyes, too, were keen, now that he got a good 
look at them. H’m! A slightly altered 
tone to that second mental exclamation. 

Aloud he said, ‘‘ My wife has had an at- 
tack of some sort. I think it’s in your line. 
She’s’”’—he indicated the door behind the 
screen—‘‘in there.” 

‘Shall we go right in?” 

“Go ahead. I’ll stay here.” 

One quick look from the black eyes be- 
fore they disappeared behind the screen. 

‘Shall I knock?” 

“Tf you like.’ 

There was a brisk rap on the door. 

The screams began again. 

“Goaway! Let mealone! Let me die!” 

The door clicked as it was flung open. 
A voice cut through the screaming like a 
whiplash. 

“Stop this instantly, young woman!” 

Silence and the closing of a door. 

“H’m!” Aloud this time, and with an 
almost respectful inflection. The hawk 
reached for a cigarette, secured and lit it. 
He seated himself at the desk and at- 
tempted to read the O. D.’s reports lying 
thereon. Failing in this he passed his hand 
across his brow, then suddenly discarded 
the cigarette. He knew what he needed 
now. He struck the gong and waited im- 
patiently for an answer to the miniature 
boom of its summons. After a sufficient 
interval he struck the gong savagely again. 
He was about to rise from his chair to 
storm kitchenward when he saw the figure 
of a servant appearing from that direction. 





“T ring two times,”’ he broke out. “‘ You 
no come. You deaf? Catchee me 4. 
He observed a tray with bottles and glasses 
being borne silently toward him. ‘Ah, 
that’s what I want. Set it down here.” 

The tray was placed on the desk. The 
hawk poured some whisky in a glass and 
filled it with soda. 

A thought struck him as he was about to 
lift the glass to his lips. 

“How you savvee I want this?” He 
raised his eyes to the servant’s face as he 
asked the question. The glass sank un- 
tasted to the desk. In his sudden surprise 
he forgot his pidgin. ‘‘Who the devil are 





“T am the Number One boy.” 

The hawk rose slowly to his feet. At last 
his face was on a level with the lofty Ori- 
ental visage at which he had been gazing. 

“Like hell you are! Ty Ming is Number 
One boy.” 

Not the faintest atom was subtracted 
from the tremendous total of the servant’s 
extraordinary calm. 

“Ty Ming has left. I have taken his 
place.” 

“When did he leave?” 

“Within the hour.” 

“Who sent you here?” ; 

“Those who know where my service is 
needed.” 

A curious reply, the hawk thought. An 
explanation of it came to him. 

“T suppose you mean the mission 
agency. Have you a card?” 

The customary mission employment 
eard was produced from somewhere within 
the man’s blue nankeen house jacket. 

“The bearer is highly recommended for 
the position of Number One boy,’’ it read. 

“Your name is not mentioned here,” 
said the hawk. 

“Call me Ty Ming. It will save Your 
Excellency the small trouble of a change.” 

“How did you learn to speak English 
so well?” 

“T have thoughtfully studied the words 
of those greater than myself.” 

The hawk thoughtfully studied the face 
of the speaker while consuming the larger 
part of his glass of whisky and soda. A 
queer old Chink, he thought, an unusual 
combination of humbleness and dignity. 
His suggestion that he assume the name of 
his predecessor was an odd idea and not a 
bad one. 

“Tf I give you a trial do you think you 
can please us?” 

“T shall hope to bring peace to this 
house.” 

The eyes of the master of that house 
narrowed suddenly... He smiled a grim, an 
altogether mirthless smile. 

“You may stay and try it. Leave these 
things here.” 

The new Number One boy bowed and 
was silently withdrawing. 

“cc Min na? 

The tall retreating figure halted and 
turned. 

“How did you know I wanted ——’ 
The glass was slightly raised. 

“Tt is the duty of the servant to antici- 
pate the wants of the master.” 

“Perhaps. But how did you happen to 
guess what mine were?”’ 

A faint, a very faint suggestion of 
amusement—or was it irony?—appeared 
in the face of the Number One boy. 

“T have also studied the honorable 
customs of those who speak in the English 
tongue.” 

“Even so—it is my custom to ring for 
many things.” 

“True, Excellency. But your manner of 
ringing suggested an urgent desire. Of 
those things which a servant may bring 
to a master only food and drink are suffi- 
ciently important to be so honored. Since 
you have already dined ff 

“Tsee. All right. Go ahead.” 

The new Ty Ming completed his silent, 
unhurried departure, with his new em- 
ployer gazing after him. 

What a queer lot Chinks were, thought 
the hawk, clever in unimportant things— 
like women. Hard for an intelligent man 
to understand—like women. The thought 
produced another look at the door behind 
the screen, and a pinched grayness in his 

ace. 

Fifteen minutes later the door opened 
and closed. The physician appeared. 

“Well?” asked the hawk wearily. 

“Hysterics. Nothing to worry about, 
as yet.” 

“As yet?” 

“Your wife is in a highly nervous con- 
dition.” 
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’ A typical physician, after all, thought 
the hawk. 

‘So I gathered. What’s the cause of this 
condition?” 

“T am not prepared to say. It is hid- 
den’’—the specialist tapped his prominent 
brow with a slender forefinger—‘‘here.”’ 

“Do you mean her mind’s affected?” 
The hawk asked the question with a feeling 
of relief, almost of satisfaction. 

‘Not in a pathological sense. All nerv- 
ous breakdowns are primarily mental. In 
your wife’s case I feel that a shock of some 
sort is responsible.” 

“Shock!”’ The hawk leaped at the word. 
He had been clinging to the idea for the 
last four days. ‘‘Sit down, doctor.” 

He was presently describing the affair 
with the Boxers and the subsequent rescue 
in the temple. 

“Why, they had a knife at her throat. 
A Chinaman was shot a few feet from where 
she stood. There you have your shock.” 

The physician seemed unimpressed by 
the recital. 

“Well, perhaps,” he said doubtfully. 
He got up from his chair and gazed about 
the room for a moment; then he, too, walked 
over to the mantel and, stooping, looked at 
the photograph. “‘Lovely,’’ he murmured, 
half to himself. Suddenly he turned to the 
hawk. ‘‘Colonel Bradley,” heshot out, “‘you 
are many years your wife’ssenior. You have 
seen fit to risk the uncertainties of such a 
union. Let me say to you that your chance 
for happiness—for peace of mind—can be 
utterly destroyed at this time if you fail 
to understand the psychology of the situa- 
tion.” 

“Understand? I’ve been trying to un- 
derstand her ever since I married her. 
Psychology? Rat! It’s just a fine mouth- 
filling word. I’ve got a woman to deal 
with.” 

“Yes, I see,’’ said the specialist softly. 
“Well, I'll be getting along. I must tell 
you before I go that Mrs. Bradley must 
have quiet and complete rest for some time 
to come. Every allowance should be made 
for her until she is entirely normal.” 

“Thanks,” said the hawk dryly. “T’ll 
remember. Will you have a drink?” 

“No, I believe not. Thank you.”’ 

“Well, is there anything I can do for 
you while you are in China?” 

The physician hesitated, then admitted 
that he had a problem. He had been trying 
all day, he explained, to see the lama, 
Chang Foo Low. 

“The priests,’ he said, “‘tell me he is not 
in the temple, and either can’t or won’t 
direct me to him.”’ 

The hawk smiled. 

“T remember now. Someone told me 
you had come all the way from the United 
States just to meet that Chinaman. Is it 
true?” 

Doctor Mossir admitted that it was. 

“‘T believe him to be the greatest mystic, 
hypnotist and psychic the world has ever 
seen,” he added. 

Folderol. Folderol with a vengeance, 
thought the hawk. 

“Can a rational man, a physician of 
standing, be interested in that sort of 
thing?” he asked. 

The physician returned to his chair. “I 
think I am a rational man,” he said, ‘‘and 
I’ve come to see Chang Foo Low because 
I am a physician. Many intelligent 
physicians of to-day have given up pills. 
We rely on hygienics and mental sugges- 
tion. A few of us go further than that. We 
are trying to reach and treat the soul.” 

“Why not try to catch moonbeams?”’ 
suggested the hawk. 

“You deny the existence of the soul?” 

“‘Why shouldn’t I? I aman animal. I 
have a sort of pudding in my skull called a 
brain. It is so arranged that I can reason 
with it better than the dog, but the dog’s 
nose is a marvelous affair—much more 
effective than mine. I can think—he can 
smell. The worms get us both in the end.” 

The eyes of the physician grew thought- 

ful. He leaned forward in his chair and 
examined the bronze decoration on the desk 
lamp. 
“The materialistic theory,” he said, still 
observing the lamp’s decoration, ‘‘works 
with the certainty of mathematics up to 
a certain point, but it belongs to the 
past. For a great many centuries man has 
been absorbed in establishing his material 
comfort. An age must come in which he 
must realize the futility of bodily security 
without security of mind. When that time 
comes he must tackle the riddle of the uni- 
verse. He must find out his reason for 
being, and his ultimate destination.” 
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How Ice Consumption Varies 


m Different Months 


The following figures show an ice delivery in 
July over twelve times as great as in January. They 
are taken from the delivery records of a typical 
ice company serving the residential trade. 


F COURSE, people need much less ice in 
Winter than in Summer; but they need some 
ice the year round. The ice dealer, therefore, has 
to keep his plant going and his delivery wagons in 
service, whatever the demand. This is one of the 
largest items of expense in the ice business. During 
the five Winter months ice companies lose heavily 
on every ton delivered; in the Spring and Autumn 
months they rarely break even. To take care of 
the rush demand of June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, it is necessary to make or have abundant 
ice and also the men and wagons to deliver it. 
This requires months of preparation—heavy in- 
vestment for so short a season, and for four months 
all the effort which men and horses can endure. 


This Emblem 
Your Protection 


See that it is on the wagon of your ice dealer. 
It is a badge of honor awarded by the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries to mem- 
bers pledged to give you 

Pure Ice * Careful Weight 
Good Service 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OR ITGEINDUSIRIES 
163 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


IN ALL 
WEATHER 
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Your car 
deserves one 





Gye three million motorists have purchased this 
famous instrument and we have never heard of a 
dissatisfied user. 


The Boyce Moto-Meter prevents costly repairs by in- 
dicating approaching motor trouble in ample time toavoid 
it, and adds thousands of miles to the life of your car. 


The more you know about your car, the more you need 
this instrument. 


The Boyce Morto-Meter, as its history shows, is the 
best buy of all motor accessories. 


Your car deserves one today—tomorrow may be too late. 


BOYCE 


MOTO METE! 


“Your Car Deserves One” 





Your garage or dealer carries 
the BOYCE MOTO-METER 
in stock, or can quickly ob- 
tain one for you. 


Seven Models $2.50 to $15. 


Trade with the dealer who offers 
service. Look for the BOYCE 
MoTo-METER Service Sign. 


The instrument shown on the right 
is the Standard Model. Recommend- 
ed for use on all high grade cars. 





ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 
A BOYCE MOTO METER: LIGHT AND PARKING LAMP 




















EVENING POST 


He raised his eyes from the lamp, their 
keenness supplanted by a look of dreamy 
speculation. 

“You think that riddle can be solved?”’ 
The smile that went with the question was 
openly contemptuous. 

“T think so,” said the physician, the 
dreaminess of his look unabated. ‘‘Spirit- 
ual discoveries are ahead that will match 
the discovery of fire, iron, steam and elec- 
tricity of the materialistic age. I believe 
the spiritistic age has dawned. I believe 
this Chinaman is far in advance of his time. 
I believe he already knows much that is 
hidden from the rest of us. Can you tell 
me how to meet him?” 

The hawk intimated that he had been 
too busy of late observing the effect of 
rifle fire on the Chinese to know much about 
their dignitaries or how to get in touch with 
them. 

““However,”’ he added, ‘‘one of the serv- 
ants might give you some pointers.”’ He 
reached across the desk and struck. the 
gong. ‘‘We’ll see.” 

“T hardly think so,” said the physician 
doubtfully. ‘‘This man is a sort of super- 
being among the Chinese. They grow 
dumb if you mention his name.” He 
looked up as a servant, a tall servant, 
seemed to float forward and become 
motionless. 

“This is Ty Ming, my Number One 
poe said the hawk. ‘‘ You might talk to 

im.” 

The servant turned respectfully to the 
visitor. 

Doctor Mossir sat up suddenly in his 
chair and frankly stared. At last, still 
staring, he spoke: 

“You savvee English?”’ 

The Number One boy bowed slightly. 

“T come long way United States China,”’ 
the physician went on to explain. “I 
likee talk with Chang Foo Low. You sav- 
vee?”’ 

There came a voice like soft bells chim- 
ing. It was indubitably the voice of the 
Number One boy: 

‘Why should the great Doctor Mossir, 
of New York, waste his valuable thoughts 
on the ignorant heathen, Chang Foo Low?” 

Observing the face of the great Doctor 
Mossir the hawk for the first time in many 
hours laughed aloud—a harsh laugh that 
crashed jarringly into the after tones of his 
servant’s musical syllables. 

“He doesn’t seem to grow dumb, doc- 
Lore: 

The physician threw off his bewilderment 
and regained his poise. 

“Pardon me,” he said. “I didn’t know 
you were an educated man.” 

Again the soft chiming of bells: 

“Education is a bright pebble on the 
shores of wisdom for children to play with.” 

The black eyes of the specialist lit with 
the sudden fires of the born investigator. 
He turned eagerly to his host: 

“This man has a mind! He interests me 
tremendously. Could I—may I ask him 
to sit down?” 

Again the harsh laugh. ‘‘Go ahead and 
amuse yourself.’ 

The physician indicated a chair to the 
Number One boy, who remained erect and 
motionless. 

“Tt is the honorable privilege of those 
who serve to remain standing.” 

The hawk did not laugh as he saw his 
guest get promptly to his feet and with 
something of the eagerness of a boy con- 
front his Chinese servant. 

He settled back in his chair with a mix- 
ture of amusement and irritation, and was 
presently listening to a most amazing ex- 
hibition of folderol. 

‘“Why were you sarcastic about my wish 
to see Chang Foo Low?” 

“Your country sends missionaries to 
show us the way to God. Since you know 
God, what more is there to learn?” 

“There are many ways to God. Surely 
if our missionaries point out the path they 
take, it does you no harm.” 

“T spoke without reflection. The fault 
was mine.” 

“‘In the United States we are immensely 
busy with the things we can see, and hear, 
and touch.” 

“Your country ”* The Number 
One boy left the sentence unfinished and 
turned to the hawk. ‘‘Is it the wish of His 
Excellency that I who am his servant speak 
to his honorable guest as one seeker to 
another?” 

“The doctor is a seeker, all right, Ty 
Ming. Speak to him any way you like.” 

The Number One boy bowed and turned 
again to the physician. 
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“Your country is young. With age 
come meditation and the desire to know 
what is behind the curtain.” 

“Some of us already have that desire. 
I am one.” 

“To what purpose?”’ 

“T am a nerve specialist. I learned early 
to cure through the waking mind. Next 
I went deeper and found the subconscious 
mind—the mind of dreams. Now I would 
go deeper still and find the soul.” 

“Tt will avail you nothing.” 

“Why not?” 

tA soul in torment is bound to the wheel 
of life. It will remain so bound until atone- 
ment sets it free. Just is the wheel.” 

’ “You think, then, that anguish of the 
soul is retribution for past misdeeds; is 
that it?” 

“There are no misdeeds, only errors. 
Those which do not affect the destiny of 
others are slight. Those which change the 
destiny of others are grave. The soul 
which commits grave error is bound to the 
wheel of life. It cannot go on until it 
atones.”’ 

“But death may interfere with atone- 
ment.” 

‘Death will not interfere.” 

“T don’t follow you. At death the soul 
emerges from the’ body as the mature 
chrysalis leaves the cocoon.” 

“A free spirit leaves the body and starts 
its journey through the seven spheres. 
The soul that has committed grave error 
must return to a new body, again and again 
and again. No other mind can set it free. 
Just is the wheel.” 


‘Can such a soul be helped to free it- 


self?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Do you know the lama, Chang Foo 
Low?” 

“‘T know the servant of Buddha.” 

“Does he credit these theories you have 
just expressed to me?” 

“As Chang Foo Low believes, so do I 
believe.” 

“Do you think Chang Foo Low knows 
whether or not an earth-bound soul can be 
helped to free itself?” 

A strange faint gleam flickered for an 


instant in the eyes of the Number One 


boy. 
“He hopes to learn. Ask him that ques- 
tion to-morrow.” 

“But how can I meet him?” cried the 
specialist. 

““Go to the lama temple at the hour of 
eleven. Give your name to a priest. 
Chang Foo Low will be there.” 

“Perhaps. But will he see me?” 

“He will see you.” 

The hawk had been listening with ex- 
traordinary patience to this interview. 
ae now spoke and brought it to an abrupt 
close: 

‘There you are, doctor. That’s what we 
wanted to know, Ty Ming. You have my 
permission to go.” 

The Number One boy bowed and with- 
drew. 

Doctor Mossir returned to his chair 
mechanically and sank into it. His brows 
were knitted, his eyes unseeing. 

“Well, doctor?” said the hawk at last. 
“You seemed interested.” 

The physician spoke aloud, but his words, 
coming from his reverie, were not addressed 
to the hawk: 

“We have scientific indications of trans- 
migration—the Paris and Boston experi- 


ments almost proveit. Why not atonement? 


A further earth experience when needed for 
enlightenment? Why not? Why not?” 
He got to his feet, still muttering, and 
moved toward the door. ‘‘ Marvelous per- 
sonality—marvelous! I hope he’s right 
about to-morrow.” 

“Going, doctor?’’ 

“Oh—er—yes.” 

“Through this door then, and straight 
across the garden.” 

‘‘Hr—yes, thanks.” 

The hawk watched a small retreating 
figure moving slowly in the direction of the 
legation through the moonlit garden. 

“Why not?” he heard faintly; and then 
again, ‘‘Why not? 

“Fool!” said the hawk aloud. His 
mirthless laugh seemed to explode in the 
stillness about him. 

He frowned at the great round moon, 
now well above the garden wall, his face 
hardening to silver in its rays. . 

“Psychology! Humph! Give her plenty 
of time, though—he’s right about that. I 
madea mistake. Well, we’llsee. We'll see.’ 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Brings This | 
Oneida Community 


Only $1.00 now and the House of Hartman, 
America’s largest home furnishers, will send you 
this wonderful genuine Oneida Community ‘‘Duro 
Plate” Silver Set. Use it for 30 days Free, then if 
not even more elegant than you expected, send 
it back and we will return your $1.00 and pay 
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26 Pieces 
Full Service for Six 
Beverly Pattern 
6 Dinner Forks 
1 Sugar Shell 
1 Butter Knife 


6 Teaspoons 

6 Tablespoons 

6 Dinner Knives 
Packed in handsome blue lined 


mahogany finish case 





Oneida Community “Duro Plate,” Reinforced, Guaranteed for Life 


You know what the name Oneida Community on silver plate stands for— 
the very finest produced—and this ‘‘DURO PLATE” set has an extra heavy 
deposit of pure silver, with double the amount of this pure silver at points of 
greatest wear. Hartman guarantees it for your lifetime. 

Examine it carefully and see how much heavier it is than ordinary silver 
plate. Examine the finish—none more beautiful. And this is the famous and 


Order No. 317 D MASS. 
FREE CATALOG f If you cannot visit one of the many 
© Hartman stores, send to Chicago for 

the 368-page catalog which shows Hartman's vast assortments and bargain 
prices on furniture, rugs, linoleums, stoves, dishes, washing machines, sewing 


HARTMA 


Bargain Price $15.95. Pay $1 now. 


artistic Beverly pattern. Compare it with any you have ever seen, no matter 
what the price. Even in solid silverware priced at hundreds of dollars, you will 
not find a more pleasing design. 

No set more satisfactory for your table—nothing more appropriate as a 
wedding, birthday or anniversary gift. Now offered for the first time on easy 
monthly payment terms. Send the coupon and $1—today. 


Balance $1.75 monthly. 


machines, aluminum ware, phonographs, jewelry, watches, gas engines, cream 
separators, etc.—all sold on easy monthly credit terms and 30 days’ free trial. 
Anything you buy from this great catalog, guaranteed by the great ‘‘ House of 
Hartman." A post card or letter brings it FREE. Send for it today. 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 


Subsidiary of The 


Dept. 4620 (,,Subsidiary of The) Chicago, Illinois 


Copyright, 1922, by Hartman's, Chicago. 





transportation charges both ways. 
it, pay for it on our easy monthly terms. 

This beautiful Oneida Community ‘‘Duro Plate’ Silver 
Set is offered for $1 down at the four Hartman stores in 
Chicago, at the Hartman stores in Omaha, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Peoria and St. Joseph, Mo.—or direct by mail 
from the great Hartman mail order organization at Chicago. 


Beautiful 26-Piece 
Silver Set and Case 


If you keep 


— — — —Mail Coupon Now!—— ——- — 


Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Dept. 4620, Chicago, Illinois 

I enclose $1. Send the 26-Piece Oneida Community 
“Duro Plate” Silver Set No. 317DMA35. Iam to have 
30 days’ free trial. If not satisfied, will ship it back and 
you will refund my $1 and pay transportation charges 
both ways. If I keep it, I will pay $1.75 each month 
until full price, $15.95, is paid. Title remains with you 
until final payment is made. 


Name 





pereet Address 


1h Ob Se ee i _Box No. 





Town a} ED Pie State. 
State Your 
Occupation and Color —— 
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Light Where Needed 


INCHESTER has developed a better flash- 
light for you—a flashlight simple to operate, 
dependable and durable. 


@. Winchester flashlights have strong fibre and 
nickel cases, special Winchester safety switch, and 
the lens is seated in a metal flange with which it is 
one piece. It cannot fall out. 


@, Winchester excels in the seamless drawing of 
metals, and this experience has been utilized to 
develop a successful seamless zinc battery shell. 
This shell is extra thick, preventing corrosion and 
giving longer life. 


@ Try a Winchester battery the next time you 
refill your flashlight—you will appreciate the 
bright light and longer life. 


@. There are 4000 Winchester Stores in the United 
States which sell Winchester flashlights and bat- 
teries and other new products. Look for this sign 
on the window: THEW/NCHESTER STORE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








LOOLST? £CU TLERY 
FLASHLIGHTS + GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
SKATES + FISHING TACKLE 
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AN AUDIENCE WITH 
THE JAPANESE PRINCE REGENT 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Hara thought he was establishing a prece- 
dent that would break up the military 
clique. He did more than this, for he was 
opposed to the custom of individual minis- 
terial responsibility to the Emperor and 
sought to substitute for it a joint responsi- 
bility of the entire cabinet, following the 
British example. The whole Hara idea was 
for wider exercise of party influence on na- 
tional affairs. F 

Though Hara’s death was a deplorable 
political loss the process of transition in 
Japan was too well under way to be 
stopped. It gained momentum from the 
Washington conference. Viewed at first 
with suspicion and alarm by the Japanese 
bureaucracy, it proved to be a godsend to a 
country whose militaty obsession was driy- 
ing it toward bankruptcy. 

The conference put the spotlight on the 
whole Japanese plan of expansion and ster- 
ilized some of its undesirable features. It 
was another step toward what many Lib- 
erals call the emancipation of Japan from 
machine rule. : 

The passing of Yamagata was a further 
breach in the wall of reaction. The big 
question in Japan to-day is: “Has the 
Genro type of rule, which made for might 
at the expense of economic welfare at home 
and political peace abroad, declined?” 
This and many other problems of Japan, 
however, will be dealt with in succeeding 
articles. The task here is to place the 
Prince Regent in the moving picture of his 
times. 

It is evident that he has taken over his 
responsibilities at a critical period in the 
nation’s history, and when the menace is 
from within and not from without. It is 
also a time when the personality and re- 
source of the head of the empire, whatever 
they may be, have an unprecedented op- 
portunity for assertion. 

No sooner had he assumed his new rank 
than he began to justify the hope that he 
would develop into more than a figurehead. 
He displayed interest in large affairs and, 
thanks to his trip to Europe last year, has 
been able to bring a larger world viewpoint 
to local questions. He attended meetings 
of the Privy Council and he now presides 
at a few choice and exclusive gatherings. 
He took up horseback riding and thus set a 
fashion for the Tokio smart set. Even in so 
mild a diversion as this he was breaking 
new ground, for no ruler before had ever 
established a precedent for anything. 
Court etiquette invariably has prescribed 
every daily task. 


Ambassador Warren 


I went to Japan to try to make some 
appraisal of the consequences of the Wash- 
ington conference. I expected to find those 
inevitable changes born of a reversal of 
international policy. I not only discovered 
these but many more. While Europe is 
slowly beginning to stabilize itself after 
the wrack and ravage of the World War, 
Japan, who knew only profit in that great 
struggle, is facing a whirlwind due to infla- 
tion, profiteering and extravagance. Thus 
the empire is undergoing drastic economic 
as well as political readjustment. , 

Since Prince Hirohito, now as Regent 
and later on as Emperor, must stand as the 
symbol of authority in this new Japan in 
the making—a Japan that will continue to 
be the compelling influence in the Orient— 
this account of my meeting with him may 
be regarded as the prelude to the larger 
narrative of a changing East. 

I left America early in February, de- 
termined to get an audience and if possible 
an interview with the Prince Regent. At 
that time it looked like a forlorn hope. 
When I mentioned the matter to members 
of the Japanese delegation at the Washing- 
ton conference before I started I was told 
that it could not be done, first because of 
the inaccessibility of the royal family, and 
second because there was no precedent. 
Some of them who were more kindly 
disposed said that if I waited until the im- 
perial garden party, held during the cherry- 
blossom season in April, I stood some 
chance of being presented with a group. 
Even that was regarded as a gamble. The 
war, as I had discovered, shattered a good 
many precedents, and I hoped that this 
kind of history would be repeated in Japan. 


Immediately upon my arrival in Tokio I 
confided my ambition to Ambassador 
Charles B. Warren, and here I got my first 
encouragement. He not only approved of 
it but said he would do everything within 
his power to help consummate it. His atti- 
tude in this delicate matter discloses the 
secret of his success with the Japanese 
Government in one of the most critical 
periods in the relationships between the 
two nations. From the time of his arrival 
he has employed a frank and open method 
of dealing with a government that in the 
past has exhibited remarkable proficiency 
in the art of sidestepping. He has taken 
the short cut in every negotiation, and my 
audience was a good example of it. Most 
ambassadors would have become involved 
in an interminable correspondence that 
would get nowhere. In this case all the ne- 
gotiations were verbal. 

Within twenty-four hours after I reached 
Japan I had been with him to see Viscount 
Takahashi, the Premier, and Count Uchida, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. I cite 
this to show what can be done by an alert 
diplomat in a country where indirection of 
speech and sometimes of method is an out- 
standing national characteristic. 

In Japan everything is slow of develop- 
ment. After Mr. Warren suggested the 
audience to Count Uchida there was a 
period of two weeks during which nothing 
transpired. I mentioned the delay in get- 
ting action to a prominent Japanese, whose 
reply was: ‘“‘Would you think of calling up 
heaven on the telephone?” It expressed 
the Japanese attitude toward the head of 
the empire. 


Japanese Court Dress 


Innumerable difficulties beset my proj- 
ect. In England or Belgium the way to 
kingly presence is not easy, but it is a path 
of roses when compared with a similar ap- 
proach in Japan. I have already indicated 
the aloofness of the royal person. But that 
was only one obstacle. The court circle 
stood in fear that once I got the audience 
His Imperial Highness might say some- 
thing bearing on international relations. 

Finally it got down to two qualifications: 
Had I ever been presented at a European 
court, and did I want an actual interview 
for publication? Happily I was able to 
qualify on the first count, and verbally, 
through the Ambassador, I gave my word 
that I would not quote the Prince Regent 
on any political subject. 

Meanwhile a month had passed and I be- 
gan to despair of success. The Ambassador, 
however, kept on plugging the game, and 
he succeeded. One Monday evening, ex- 
actly four weeks after I arrived, I called 
up the office of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to find out about a statement that 
Count Uchida was preparing for me. The 
first thing his confidential secretary said 
was, “‘I congratulate you on your good 
luck.’’? When I asked him what had hap- 
pened to me he said, ‘‘ You are to have an 
audience with the Prince Regent on Wed- 
nesday morning at 10:30 o’clock.” f 

It appears that the Ambassador had 
been officially apprised during the after- 
noon, but he was out making a speech. 
I saw him that night at a dinner and he told 
me that everything was arranged and that 
a final stipulation had been made that I ask 
no questions that would involve the Prince 
in a discussion of polities. ; 

The way was now clear and the usual 
instructions for attire attendant upon such 
a visit were given. In England and Bel- 
gium it is customary nowadays to wear a 
morning coat at a daytime audience. For- 
merly the frock coat was used, but since the 
war it has fallen more or less into disrepute, 
although you can still call on King George 
attired in one. In Japan, however, the 
frock coat continues to maintain its pres- 
tige, and it is the favorite costume for 
cabinet officials and Diet members. ; 

In this connection, and by way of digres- 
sion, let me interpolate an amusing incident 
that preceded the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Japan. At the time of my sojourn 
in Tokio elaborate preparations were being 
made for his entertainment. This included 
many garden parties and luncheons. For 
these occasions etiquette demands a frock 
coat. (Continued on Page 103) 
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ITH some misgivings Morris Fisher discarded 
his old-fashioned heaters and installed 
ARCOLA in his store at Union Hill, New Jersey. 
At the end of the winter he wrote a letter: 

“ My fuel bill used to run $180 a season 
on the average,” he wrote. 

“Last winter with the store more satis- 
factorily heated, I burned only five 
tons of coal at a cost of $60. 

“IT know of no investment which pays 
such handsome returns as ARCOLA.” 
Perhaps your fuel bill is smaller than Mr. Fisher’s 
and ARCOLA cannot save you so much. But hun- 
dreds of owners testify that the cost of ARCOLA 
comes back to them; that it pays for itself in the fuel 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY , 
we By mail and without obligation, send 





IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need Pos 
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it saves. If you plan to build or remodel, give your- 
self the lasting joy of hot-water warmth—the 
same perfect warmth which the IDEAL TYPE A 
HEAT MACHINE, CORTO RADIATORS, and our 
other larger heating plants give to mansions, 
cathedrals and fine buildings. 


ARCOLA, connected with an 
American Radiator in each Bayes 
room, will bringitto you. Your Poomnnear | 
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Heating Expert will surprise 
you when he tells you how lit- 
tle it costs. 


Your name on a postal card, mailed to 
either address below, will bring you a 
finely illustrated book about ARCOLA. For 
every heating problem we have a heating 
product. 






7 “AMERICAN 
RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


Dept. 57, New York 
or Chicago 


yh me your free book about ARCOLA. 














Use plenty of lather. Rub it in thor- 
oughly and briskly with the finger tips 


a Pes beauty of your hair depends upon the care 
you give it. 

Shampooing it properly is always the most 
important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the real life 
and lustre, natural wave and color, and makes your 
hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it 
feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
your hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed properly, and 
is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, smooth and bright, 
delightfully fresh looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and regular wash- 
ing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of free alkali, common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product cannot possibly injure, 
and it does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you can make 
your hair look, just follow this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 
PiRST, put two or three tea- 


spoonfuls of Mulsified in a cup 
or glass with a little warm water. 
Then wet the hair and scalp with 





When the hair 
is dry, always 
give it a good 
thorough brush- 
ing 
ae 





When thoroughly clean, wet 
hair fairly squeaks when you 
pull it through your fingers 
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You.can have beautiful hair—soft and silky, 
bright, fiesh looking and luxuriant—if you 
follow this simple, easy method 


clear, warm water. Pour the Mulsified evenly over the 
hair and rub it thoroughly all over the scalp and 
throughout the entire length, down to the ends of the 
hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abundance of 


rich, creamy lather. This should be rubbed in thor- 
oughly and briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified lather, 
rinse the hair and scalp thoroughly—always using clear, 
fresh, warm water. 

Then use another application of Mulsified, again 
working up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as ‘before. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for washing the 
hair, but sometimes the third is necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair is perfectly 
clean it will be soft and silky in the water, the strands 

will fall apart easily, each separate 
Hair floating alone in the water, and 
the entire mass, even while wet, will 
feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 
Pes is very important. After the 


final washing, the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes 
of good warm water and followed with 
a rinsing in cold water. 

When you have rinsed the hair thor- 
oughly, wring it as dry as you can; 
finish by rubbing it with a towel, shak- 
ing it and flufing it until it is dry. 
Then give it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set 
a certain day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This regular weekly shampooing will keep 
the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage—and it 
will be noticed and admired by everyone. 
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The final rinsing should leave the hair 
soft and silky in the water 





You can get Mulsified at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter, anywhere in the world. A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for months. 


.eeping a Child's 
Hair Beautiful 
HILDREN should be taught, early in life, that 


proper care of the hair is essential. 

The hair and scalp should be kept perfectly clean 
to insure a healthy, vigorous scalp and a fine, thick, 
heavy head of hair. 

Get your children into the habit of shampooing their 
hair regularly once a week. Put two or three teaspoon- 
fuls of Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little warm 
water. Then wet the hair and scalp with clear warm 
water. Pour the Mulsified over the hair and rub it in 
vigorously with the tips of the fingers. This will stim- 
ulate the scalp, make an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather and cleanse the hair thoroughly. It takes only 
a few seconds to rinse it all out when through. 

You will be surprised how this regular weekly sham- 
pooing with Mulsified will improve the appearance of 
the hair; and you will be teaching your child a habit 
that will be appreciated in after-life, for a luxuriant 
head of hair is something every man and woman feels 
mighty proud of. 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
When the tentative program was cabled 
to the prince, then in India, the answer 
eame back that neither he nor any member 
of his suite had a frock coat. Great con- 
sternation followed, and the British Em- 


- bassy in Tokio was in a state of concern 


over the consequences. At the time I write 
this article a serious effort is being made to 
have a moratorium on frock coats declared 
during the visit of the British heir. 

To return to my enterprise, members of 
the diplomatic corps are required to wear 
full evening dress when they call on mem- 
bers of the Japanese royal household, re- 
gardless of the hour. The same rule obtains 
at the Elysée Palace, in Paris. This means 
all the necessary trimmings, including a 
silk hat. I had the evening clothes, of 
course, but I never carry a tile. I have a 
conscientious objection to this particular 
kind of headpiece, although I keep one in 
London, another in Paris, and a third in 
Brussels for just the kind of state emer- 
gency that I faced in Tokio. I might add 
that the one in Brussels has come to be a 
stock hat for all visiting Americans who 
have a hurry-up call for a function that de- 
mands this formal gear. 

I tried to buy a silk hat in Tokio, but 
since most Japanese wear smaller sizes than 
I, this was impossible. In desperation I 
turned to the Ambassador, who loaned me 
his extra topper. 

In coming to my aid Mr. Warren was 
performing a second act of rescue of this 
sort. The other beneficiary was John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who visited Japan last 
year. An imperial garden party was about 
to be held and the Ambassador included 
him in the list of guests whom he was to 
chaperon. He told Mr. Rockefeller, how- 
ever, that he would have to wear a frock 
coat, whereupon the son of the richest man 
in the world said, ‘‘I have none with me.”’ 
Fortunately for him, Mr. Warren had an 
extra frock coat, which Mr. Rockefeller 
wore on this occasion. 


On the Way to the Palace 


After almost endless rain the morning of 
the audience broke brilliant with sunshine. 
At ten o’clock I went to the embassy and 
rode with the Ambassador to the palace. 
It is located, as I have pointed out, in the 
very heart of the metropolis. The approach 
lies beyond an imposing plaza, flanked by 
the second, or outer, moat. Formerly 
three moats surrounded the imperial pal- 
ace, but on account of the growing need of 
the city for space it became necessary to 
abandon the third one. It has been filled 
up and now merges into the Tokio streets. 

A story is told that hundreds of years 
ago the reigning shogun, whose residence 
occupied the site of the present palace, was 
entertained so lavishly by one of the feudal 
war lords in the south that he said to him, 
“You have too much wealth, so I command 
you to build three moats around my pal- 
ace.” In carrying out this royal command 
the daimio added much to the picturesque- 
ness of Tokio, but bankrupted himself. 

The palace precincts consist of two in- 
closures, one within the other. The inner 
inclosure forms the palace proper and is 
jealously guarded against the entrance of 
the public. Two bridges and two ponder- 
ous old towered gateways defend, as it 
were, the entrance to the front wing of the 
building. 

Behind us I could see the tall steel skele- 
tons of a group of skyscrapers, the first in 
Tokio, being built by a New York construc- 
tion firm. Before us was the secluded 
place. that sheltered the rulers of Japan 
back in the Middle Ages. Here was one of 
the many picturesque contrasts to be en- 
countered in Tokio. 

We passed through the inner gateway, 
crossed the inside moat and found our- 
selves within the royal preserve. At the 
right is a modern brick building in which 
are housed the business offices of the im- 
perial household. The officials who occupy 
them not only attend to the fiscal needs 
of the royal family but also manage the 
immense investments of the imperial family. 
Like the former German Kaiser, the Em- 
peror of Japan is financially interested in a 
variety of enterprises. The imperial house- 
hold, for example, owns a 60 per cent in- 
terest in the Imperial Hotel, in which I 
write this article. It also has large holdings 
in a dozen banks, cotton-spinning mills and 
mining companies. This operation was 
inaugurated by the Emperor Meiji. 

In a few moments we drew up before the 
entrance to the palace proper. It was 
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formerly the residential seat of the Toku- 
gawa shoguns and originally was com- 
pleted in 1456. For more than two hundred 
and seventy years it was occupied by the 
shoguns. In 1868, when the shogunate sur- 
rendered to the Imperial Court the sover- 
eignty held in trust, the Emperor removed 
here from Kioto, where he had been living 
in retirement with his court. Up to that 
time Tokio was called Yedo. It then re- 
ceived the name it bears to-day, which 
means “eastern capital.’’ The palace has 
been burned down repeatedly, the last 
time in 1878, when the Emperor and Em- 
press removed to the detached palace at 
Akasaka and remained there until 1888, 
when the present structure was completed. 

Like most typical Japanese buildings, it 
is low, rambling, built of wood, and has an 
overhanging tile roof. On the broad stair- 
way was the traditional red carpet one al- 
ways associates with royalty. Ranged in 
columns on the stairway and well into the 
reception hall were rows of flunkies wearing 
gorgeously brocaded coats and all the es- 
sentials of small clothes, with silver buckles 
on their patent-leather pumps. This cos- 
tume, so familiar in European palaces and 
the homes of British nobility, looked rather 
strange in the somewhat medieval setting. 
The palace itself suggests a bygone era. 

Once we divested ourselves of hats and 
overcoats we were led in solemn procession 
down a series of really noble corridors. The 
walls were a succession of those beautiful 
Japanese screens which provide the mural 
detail of so many Japanese houses. In 
front of us marched a chamberlain gor- 
geously attired, who was flanked by two 
subordinates in equally resplendent rai- 
ment, while four others brought up the 
rear. 

Before long we were ushered into a mag- 
nificent hall. It was the famous Homeiden, 
which means Hall of the Phoenix. The 
phoenix has been regarded for many years 
as the imperial bird of good omen in Japan. 
It is always painted or embroidered upon 
the souvenirs of coronations, and figures 
prominently in most of the royal decora- 
tions. This hall is high of ceiling, and on one 
of the walls are immense paintings depict- 
ing scenes in medieval Japanese history. 
In the ceiling were what seemed to be 
enameled chrysanthemums, and on the 
massive lacquered doors the Japanese royal 
flower was impressed in brass. Through 
the windows we got glimpses of the impe- 
rial gardens, where the plum trees, then in 
the fullness of their rich blossom, provided 
a brilliant splash of color for the back- 
ground of innumerable dwarf pines. 

A moment later we received our first 
welcome. It was extended by Marquis 
Inouye, adopted son and heir of the great 
Genro of the same name, and Master of 
Ceremonies of the Imperial Household. 
After the greeting he said to the Ambassa- 
dor, ‘‘His Imperial Highness will shake 
hands with you.” 


The Presentation Ceremony 


I mention this because at ordinary 
presentations the ruler, or the acting ruler, 
merely bows. In Japan there is no hand- 
shaking among the natives. All greetings 
are in the form of low ceremonial bows. 
We were advised about the imperial hand- 
shake so as to be ready for it. 

At this juncture one of the court cham- 
berlains closed the door leading out to the 
corridor, whereupon the marquis said, “‘ His 
Imperial Highness is about to pass on his 
way to the reception room.” 

There was also a definite reason for this. 
No one who calls at the palace is per- 
mitted to catch a glimpse of Emperor or 
Regent until the royal person is ready for 
the formal reception. 

In a few moments the door was opened 
and we were told that all was ready. Pre- 
ceded once more by the chief chamberlain, 
and again flanked by numerous attendants, 
we walked down another series of corridors 
and finally found ourselves at the entrance 
to the reception room. As we paused at 
the threshold to make our first bows— 
court ceremony in Japan as elsewhere dic- 
tates that you bow at the door, and again 
before reaching the royal presence—I got a 
swift bird’s-eye view of a scene that might 
have come out of the pages of some roman- 
tie novel. 

In the center of a chamber smaller than 
the Homeiden, but vying with it in beauty 
and dignity, stood the Prince Regent at 
almost rigid attention. He was attired in 
the buff-colored uniform and carried the 
sword of the Japanese infantry, in which he 
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is a major. His cap was pressed tightly 
under his left arm, the hand of which rested 
on his sword hilt. The only decoration he 
wore was the star of the Grand Cordon of 
the Chrysanthemum, the highest of all 
Japanese orders. He is of average Japanese 
height, slight, almost spare of figure, with 
high cheek bones. There was an earnest 
and almost solemn look on his boyish face. 
Heappeared much more matured than when 
I saw him in London a year ago. His speech 
is nervous. 

Behind him stood General Uchiyama, 
his chief military aide. It was interesting 
to note that this grizzled old warrior, who 
looked almost patriarchal with his spec- 
tacles and gray hair, outranked as a soldier 
the royal person in front of him. The Re- 
gent will not become commander in chief 
of the Japanese armies until he is made 
Emperor. Forming a sort of hollow square 
into which we entered were frock-coated 
gentlemen in waiting. No one spoke. 

After our second bow, in the center of 
the room, the Ambassador stepped for- 
ward, whereupon the Regent extended his 
hand. Mr. Warren then asked the conven- 
tional questions which must always be 
asked in Japan, whether you meet royalty 
or ordinary folk. They consist of inquiries 
about the health of mother, father and, 
when the occasion demands, wife and 
children. 

These preliminaries disposed of, His Ex- 
cellency asked if he might present me, con- 
tinuing in English that I had been presented 
at the Belgian court, that I had had many 
interesting experiences with world person- 
ages, and desired to add to them by paying 
my respects to him. Let me say here that 
the Prince speaks only Japanese and that 
our whole interview was carried on through 
an interpreter. The Prince bowed assent 
and smiled. I stepped forward and was 
formally introduced, receiving a warm 
grasp of the hand. 


Chatting With Royalty 


Realizing the limitations set upon the 
conversation, I was curious to know what 
the Regent would say. Royalty, as most 
people know, always must lead in dialogue, 
and I have found, from experience with 
King Albert, for example, who is very slow 
of speech, that it involves a considerable 
nervous strain. 

The first utterance of the Regent was: 
“T am glad that you have come to Japan 
to see things for yourself and I think it will 
be a good thing for both countries.” 

He then asked me how long I had been 
in Japan and when I expected to leave. 
When I told him that I was planning to 
depart within a fortnight he said, “I am 
so sorry that you will miss the cherry- 
blossom season. It is very beautiful.”’ 

I replied that though I was sorry to miss 
the cherry blossoms I had had the com- 
pensation of seeing the plum blossoms and 
the magnolias. 

In expressing his regret that I would 
miss the cherry blossoms, the Prince Regent 
touched on a subject dear to every Japanese 
heart. During those few April weeks when 
those exquisite pinkish-white blooms flaunt 
their beauty everywhere, all Japan is filled 

«with the carnival spirit. The cherry blos- 
som seems to stir the national consciousness 
of beauty and sentiment. The country- 
folk flock to the towns; the most temperate 
celebrate with sake, and even old animosi- 
ties are forgotten in the exuberance born 
of the season. 

“How do you find Japan?” next queried 
the Regent. 

I responded that I was pleased to find 
everyone apparently so busy and full of 
the spirit of endeavor. There were various 
other queries and replies, at the end of 
which I wished him good health and pros- 
perity. He bowed, smiled again and ex- 
tended his hand for a farewell shake. The 
Ambassador stepped forward, said his 
good-bys, we backed out of the room, bow- 
ing as we went, and the audience was at 
an end. 

No one can meet the Prince Regent 
without carrying away the impression that 
he is sincere, earnest and eager to do his 
best. He has something of the quiet re- 
serve of the Duke of Brabant, who will 
some day be King of the Belgians. In 
temperament and training he is the exact 
reverse of the blithe and buoyant Prince 
of Wales. This animated young hope of 
Britain was destined from the start to be 
a democrat among royalties, and he has 
lived up to the behest. 

(Continued on Page 105) 

















PRODUCTS 


Prolong the Life 
of Your Car 


The pride that you took in your 
car when it was new need not pass 
away withuse. DUTCH BRAND 
Products keep cars new; the results 
they attain are often a revelation to 
the motorist when first using them. 
The little time and slight expense 
of applying them pay big dividends 
in longer and better service from 
your car. No skill is required. 


Look for the package with the orange label 
checkered border and Dutch Girl’s head. 


To Renew Tops 
and Cushions 


DUTCH BRAND AUTO TOP AND 
CUSHION COATING restores tops and 
cushion coverings as if by magic. Anyone 
can apply it easily and quickly. Dries in 10 
to 20 minutes; completely covers faded or 
bare spots; does not stiffen mohair but 
leaves the mohair with its original finish. 
It imparts a fresh gloss to leather, Pantasote 
or similar fabrics; can be used to dye khaki 
tops black; waterproofs tops that are po- 
rous, and withstands weather; harmless. 
Pint can, 85c; quart can, $1.50. 


To Get More 
Tire Mileage 


DUTCH BRAND SURE SEAL COM- 
BINATION REPAIR OUTFIT is made to 
give longer lease of life to tubes and casings. 
The 2-in-1 Cut-Filler seals casing cuts, pre- 
vents sand blisters and keeps the fabric 
from rotting; the patching rubber makes an 
instantand permanent tube repair. Medium 
size outfit, 50c; large, 75c; extra large, $1.00. 


To Bind or Tape 
Almost Anything 


DUTCH BRAND FRICTION TAPE has 
more uses, in and out of motor cars, than 
can be covered in this space. It helps out 
in emergency repairs, stops rattles, insulates 
wires, binds joints, wraps steering wheels, 
golf club grips, tennis rackets, ball bats, 
etc. A heavy, real rubber-treated, non- 
drying tape that sticks and holds. 2-oz. 
carton, 10c; 4-oz., 20c; 8-oz., 35c. 


If your dealer is not supplied with Dutch 
Brand specialties, a trial assortment includ- 
ing all above products will be sent you post- 
paid on receipt of $2 and your dealer’s name. 


Dealers: Send for complete catalog, and 
order from your jobber. 


VAN CLEEF BROS. 


Established 1910 
Woodlawn Ave. 77th to 78th St. 
CHICA 


Manufacturers of Dutch Brand Products, 

including Auto and Cycle Specialties, 

Bicycle Tire Fluid, ““Snow-White”’ Milli- 

nery Cement, Moving Picture Film 

Cement, ‘‘Triple-Tite’’ Shoe Cement, 
White Shoe Heel Enamel. 
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Without Question—the 
Leading Success of the Year 


From all indications the Rickenbacker Six 
is attracting more favorable attention 
than most of the popular priced cars now 
on the American market! 


Exhibited first at the New York Automobile 
Show and at all of the other leading Shows 
from coast to coast it has continually 
been a center of attraction and always 
held large crowds! 


In the words of many of the industry’s 
leading engineers—‘‘The Rickenbacker 
organization has given to the world a new 
creation in a fine motor car based on new 
fundamental engineering principles that 
have never before been incorporated in 
an automobile.”’ 


Do you realize, for example, that the Rick- 
enbacker has no period of vibration? 
Rather a surprising statement—isn’t it? 
Well, it’s a positive fact nevertheless. 
Take this car at any speed you wish— 
start it at 2 miles an hour and put it 
right up to better than 60 miles an hour 


$1485 


5-Passenger Phaeton 


and never once will you feel or find the 
slightest bit of vibration! 


You will be interested in looking over the 
Rickenbacker creation to see the reason 
for this. A new engineering achieve- 
ment is the reason. Go to the dealer in 
your town and see for yourself. 


Smooth! You never rode in such a smooth 
riding car in your life. At high speed 
or at low speed it just purrs or flies along 
with perfect precision, and an almost 
uncanny silence. 


The design of the Rickenbacker crankshaft 
is a new and complete story in itself. 
So is the unusually deep frame which 
combines a rare combination of rigidity 
and flexibility. 


Mind you, we do not want to bore you 
with a lot of ‘‘mechanics’’ but it’s the 
new features not found on any other 
car that make the Rickenbacker the 
outstanding success of the year. The 
Rickenbacker chassis is literally covered 
with new features. 


$1885 


4-Passenger Coupé 


Prices F. O. B. factory plus war tax 


The bodies are perfect beauties. Built long 
and hung low, their grace, dignity and 
smartness make them the most stunning 
models you have ever seen. 


Another important point! Associated with 
Capt. Rickenbacker are some of the in- 
dustry’s most prominent men—men who 
for years have produced some of the lead- 
ing values in America. That’s the reason 
this great car can be produced at such a 
very modest figure. 


Orders are piling in from all sections of 
the country. Public approval has prob- 
ably never before shown itself with such 
marked significance. We are in quantity 
production now—shipping to all parts of 
the world. 


Before you order your new car see the 
Rickenbacker. From stem to stern its 
many conspicuously new features place 
it in the foremost ranks of the world’s 
most advanced motor car designs. 


$1985 


5-Passenger Sedan 


Rickenbacker Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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Prince Hirohito, on the other hand, was 
cradled in aloofness, schooled in restraint, 
and from his earliest boyhood was taught 
that he was the inspired medium of an 
unearthly power. Only what seems to be 
an innate sense of independence, enhanced 
perhaps by his European experience, has 
warranted the belief that he will establish 
a new tradition for the empire. 

You have now had a glimpse of the 
Prince Regent and gained some passing 
insight into the transition of the nation he 
will some day rule. With the inevitable 
break-up of the Genro type of rule, and the 
development of something like democracy, 
he will become more and more a personal fac- 
tor in national and, for that matter, inter- 
national affairs. It may be well therefore, in 
conclusion, to enumerate briefly the princi- 
pal facts of his life and more especially his 
experiences of the past twelve months. The 
latter in particular will serve to shed 
more light upon a changing Japan. 

Prince Hirohito by our reckoning is 
twenty-one years old. According to the 
Japanese system, however, heis twenty-two. 
In Japan a baby, is called a year old the day 
it is born, and this applies to everyone, 
regardless of rank or station. Moreover, 
every Japanese celebrates his birthday on 
January first each year, without considera- 
tion for the day on which he was born. 

‘The outside world knew practically noth- 
ing about Prince Hirohito—in fact, the law 
of the empire prohibited the publication of 
his photograph—until preparations began 
for his European trip. The day he de- 
parted, March 8, 1921, was a memorable 
one in the history of Japan, because it 
marked an epoch in modernity. 

Prior to that time no crown prince had 
ever left the country, with the exception of 
the present Emperor, who as Crown 
Prince went to Korea in 1909.’ But Korea 
then had already been benevolently as- 
similated by Japan, and in reality was 
Japanese soil. Throughout the whole long 
history of the empire no Emperor has ever 
stirred outside the confines of his country 
save when Meiji went aboard a Russian 
battleship at Shimonoseki in May, 1891, 
after an attempt had been made on the life 
of the then Czarevitch—the late Czar 
Nicholas II—to express the regret of the 
country. 


The Prince in Europe 


You can get some idea of the departure 
from tradition involved in the Prince Re- 
gent’s trip abroad when I say that the 
empire was shaken with controversy over 
it. Thousands of fervid Japanese journeyed 
to Tokio to pray at the famous shrine of 
Meiji as a protest against what they con- 
sidered was the heresy of the Prince in 
leaving his country. A group of one hun- 
dred students leagued themselves together 
and offered to commit suicide if he would ab- 
stain from going. Here you get a twentieth- 
century manifestation of the fanatically 
religious veneration in which members of 
the imperial Japanese family are held. The 
Japanese look upon themselves as children 
of the Emperor, and as such they did not 
want their future father to expose himself, 
as they termed it, to the perils of the out- 
side world. 

Still another event, more intimate per- 
haps, yet indicative of the changes crowd- 
ing so thick and fast in Japan, preceded the 
Prince’s departure. His betrothal to Prin- 
cess Nagako, daughter of Prince Kuni, was 
announced. Prince Kuni is a member of 
the Satsuma clan. Prince Yamagata, who 
was the head and front of the Choshu clan, 
bitterly opposed this union. He was strong 
for a lady of the Choshu. 

~ When his will was frustrated he threat- 
ened to resign as president of the Privy 
Council. As head of this all-important 
body he had exercised for years the domi- 
nation over imperial affairs that I have 
already described. The very fact that he 
did not have his way was one conclusive 
evidence that his type of rule was on the 
wane. 

- Behind the determination of the imperial 
advisers to send the Prince abroad at that 
time was their realization that the physical 
incapacity of the Emperor would soon ne- 
cessitate a regency. They wanted the com- 
ing Emperor to see something of the world 
before his approaching eminence would 
ne the contemplated journey impos- 
sible. 

The Prince spent six months abroad, 
during which time he visited England, 
France, Belgium and Italy, where he was 
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received by the Pope. He stopped at vari- 
ous intermediate ports going and coming. 

In Paris he had an adventure which 
shows that he really has a democratic 
spirit. He desired to have the thrill of a 
ride on the subway, so he made the trip 
incognito. Upon entering one of the sta- 
tions off the Boulevard Champs Elysées he 
retained part of the ticket, following the 
custom of Japan. He had never ridden on 
a train as a commoner in Japan, but he had 
been told of the system. The Paris wicket 
guard, however, called him down sharply, 
whereupon the Prince handed over the 
rest of the ticket with a polite bow. It was 
the first and only time that a member of 
the royal family of Japan was ever rebuked. 

The Prince’s return home was marked 
by a demonstration that in form and 
expression was‘another manifestation of 
Japan in transition. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances royalty is never cheered in the 
empire. Whenever the Emperor drove by, 
the way was lined with troops and the 
people bowed low. Prior to Hirohito’s re- 
turn there were only two occasions when 
the populace departed from this custom 
of silence. One was in 1889, when Meiji 
passed through the streets after promul- 
gating the Constitution. For the first time 
the crowds shouted. The second occasion 
was when he returned to the capital from 
Kioto after the victorious conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese War. 


The Spread of Democracy 


The ovation accorded Hirohito last year 
was far more tumultuous. At Yokohama 
and Tokio the police orders regulating the 
movements of the crowds stated that cheer- 
ing was not forbidden. The result was that 
there was incessant yelling of “Banzai!” 
wherever the Prince appeared. The people 
were even allowed to make snapshots of 
him, a performance heretofore strictly for- 
bidden. 

Prince Hirohito returned to Japan on 
September seventh. During his absence his 
imperial father had failed perceptibly in 
health. He will never again appear in pub- 
lic. So along towards the middle of Novem- 
ber at a conference of the imperial family 
it was decided to make the Crown Prince, 
Regent. This significant procedure, you 
will observe, emanated from a family coun- 
cil. In this respect the royal procedure 
was merely following the procedure in 
every Japanese family. In no nation is the 
family spirit so strong or powerful as in 
the Island Empire. One reason why you 
rarely see a beggar on the streets in Japan 
is because family pride makes it almost 
obligatory to succor needy relatives. 

Although the Emperor is hopelessly in- 
capacitated, the Empress, Sadako, is a 
strong and active person and still in the 
prime of life. She moves about the country 
and makes numerous pilgrimages to shrines 
to pray for her husband’s recovery. When 
in Tokio she resides in the inner inclosure 
of the imperial palace where I had the 
audience with the Prince Regent. The 
Prince uses the outer palace as a sort of 
office and place to hold audiences and re- 
ceptions. He resides in the Kasumagaseki 
detached palace not far from the imperial 
palace. 

The imperial rescript naming Hirohito 
as Prince Regent was promulgated on No- 
vember twenty-fifth and he immediately 
assumed the virtual headship of the Im- 
perial Government. I have already in- 
dicated various expressions of the Regent’s 
growing sense of democracy. My audience 
with him was merely another. Five years 
ago, or even two, such an event would have 
been absolutely impossible. 

More important than these personal de- 
tails is the larger connection of Prince 
Hirohito and his country with the evolu- 
tion of the Orient, where during the past 
few years the clash of nationalistic and 
commercial ambitions brought about a 
crisis that threatened the peace of the 
world. Thanks to the Washington con- 
ference, this dangerous situation has been 
clarified and the friction between the 
United States and Japan eliminated. The 
naval holiday is but a phase of a larger 
respite from irritation that, at the moment, 
seems to mean a stabilization of the whole 
East. The Prince Regent can, in the years 
to come, by the exercise of the principles 
laid down at Washington, achieve for him- 
self an enduring fame. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the economic 
and political situation in the Far East. The next 
will appear in an early issue, 
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Nothing lodo 
but SMASH ! 


No room to pass! No chance to stop. Nothing to 
do but smash—but not a penny’s worth of damage is 
done to Lyon-protected cars. 


Lyon Spring Bumpers do protect and they do resist 
collision damage. With your car Lyon-equipped— 
front and rear—you can drive with a feeling of safety 
and the assurance of having maximum collision pro- 
tection. 


The Lyon-patented two-piece overlapping front bar 
and the open “‘looped-ends” yield to every blow, like 
a spring. They absorb the impact and keep it from 
being passed along to the chassis. 


Every Lyon Spring Bumper is guaranteed to take 
the full force of a blow at 15 miles an hour without 
injury to the car or its occupants. Insurance companies 
grant reduced collision rates on cars equipped with 
Lyon Spring Bumpers that will more than pay for the 
cost of the bumpers. So why risk collision damage? 


Lyon Spring Bumpers are beautifully designed, 
strong and perfectly balanced. A special Lyon-pat- 
ented hook bolt makes it possible to fasten them 
securely without altering or drilling the frame. 


The Lyon trade-mark is on every genuine 
Lyon Spring Bumper. Acceptno substitute. 


$10 to $23. 


METAL STAMPING CoMPANY, Long Island City, New York 
Canadian Licensee, B. J. Coghlin Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


Over a million in use. 
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Applying Logic to the 
Purchase of Footwear 


‘Tuere are two ways of buying shoes. 





One is to pay so high a price that your selection will 
be sure to possess a certain degree of merit. 





The other is to go to a responsible merchant, pay a 
moderate® price and look for.some sort of plain, visible 
evidence that you are getting the value of your money. 
That is the logical way. 


BEACON 


THERE ARE NO BETTER 


SHOES 


FOR FIT? FOR STYLE ° FOR WEAR 


The Beacon oval trademark stamped on the soles of 
the shoes you buy is self-evident confirmation of their 
worth. For you know instinctively that when a maker 
identifies his product in so conspicuous a manner, he has 
good reason to be proud of that product. 


























































































































With Beacon prices for Spring at $5 to $8, you have a 
logical basis to go upon. 


Shoe buying should be a logical procedure. If it is 


done logically it will be done safely. 


We are as Proud of the Prices 
as we are of the Shoes! 





F. M. HoyT SHOE Co., Makers 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Knowing Beacon 
Shoes as we do and 
knowing what goes 
into them, we can un- 
hesitatingly impress 
our trademark on 
every pair with the 
full knowledge that 
we have been logical. 
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WILD GAME 


(Continued from Page 15) 


given studious and intensive attention to 
matters of nutrition, and, while I’m not a 
scientist, I have been forced to pick up con- 
siderable knowledge along this line. This 
is precisely what anyone must do to make 
an assured success of raising pheasants and 
other wild game. 

“This is a field of effort in which success 
lies in the observation and mastery of mi- 
nute details. No matter how much business 
ability you may have, if you lack the ca- 
pacity for taking pains, the patience to 
master an almost infinite range of details, 
you are always vulnerable to defeat. Per- 
sonally I cannot see how any man who is 
not naturally fond of birds and wild game 
would attempt to go into this business, and 
I am sure that any such attempt would 
meet with failure. It is one of those callings 
in which the most important element of 
capital is an inherent fondness for the 
thing itself. Those who go into it without 
this essential element of equipment are 
certain to fail. 

“‘Of course success in this peculiar line 
requires much more than a distinct liking 
for work with birds. It takes substantial 
financial capital and good business judg- 
ment. But one may have both of these in 
plenty, and still fail from lack of an in- 
stinctive fondness for the work itself. The 
fact is that thousands of pheasantries have 
been started, only to end in disaster because 
their owners lacked a natural liking for the 
work. They went into it because they 
wanted to make a little extra money on the 
side, because they thought pheasant rais- 
ing was a light and agreeable vocation 
that could be followed at home, or because 
they had the notion that it could be made 
to yield large profits. 

“Personally, I would prefer never to sell 
foundation stock to anyone who is not 
drawn into the work by a natural liking for 
it. {I like the birds too well myself to get 
any satisfaction from a profitable sale 
which I know means the sacrifice of the 
birds as well as the failure of the enterprise. 
Of course I sell thousands of ringneck 
pheasants to states and gun clubs with the 
knowledge that they will be shot—but that 
is far different from knowing that the birds 
will die of disease or improper handling. In 
one case they serve their natural purpose; 
in the other they do not. 

“There are really very few persons who 
are naturally adapted to the task of raising 
pheasants. I have already mentioned some 
of the major requirements for that work. 
Another is almost infinite patience. It 
would be difficult to name another calling 
which requires so much of this rare article. 
There is not an hour of the day that does 
not place heavy demands on this quality in 
the keeper of wild game birds.” 


Women as Pheasant-Raisers 


“Patience in generous quantities and an 
unlimited capacity for taking pains are 
rather common feminine characteristics. 
In other words, the average woman is dis- 
ciplined to dealing with small and fussy 
details and to the exercise of a degree of 
patience which the average man does not 
achieve. Therefore women have, as a rule, 
certain natural advantages over men in the 
difficult and detailed task of pheasant rais- 
ing. The Belgian women proved this in the 
years preceding the World War. They were 
master hands at raising the fancy or aviary 
varieties of pheasants. What is more, they 
succeeded under severe handicaps in the 
way of a very limited range for their birds. 
Belgium is densely populated and ground 
there is in great demand. The average 
American living in a town or village has 
generous facilities for pheasant-raising com- 
pared with the Belgian. 

“There is no reason why many American 
women should not be successful raisers of 
fancy pheasants. Thousands of them are 
naturally disposed towards it, have need of 
a home industry and have patience and a 
capacity for dealing with small details. 
But they should not expect quick results 
or immense profits. And they should 
realize that this is a business which must 
be learned. My own notion is that as a 
rule women are better qualified to raise 
pheasants than to sell them; that they will 
fail on the score of marketing and business 
management more frequently than on that 
of production. Therefore they should, if 
going into the venture, fortify themselves 
against this weakness and know where and 


how they are going to sell their birds after 
they have raised them. 

“Of course, the principal sale of fancy 
pheasants is to parks, zoos and private 
estates, where these birds are kept for their 
beauty. In the Old World the decorative 
value of these beautiful birds is far more 
generally appreciated than in America. 
But the owners of many of the fine estates, 
especially on the Atlantic Seaboard, are 
beginning to realize how much these crea- 
tures of brilliant plumage contribute to 
the beauty and interest of a landscape. 
Therefore the demand for them is steadily 
increasing and will, I think, increase stead- 
ily for years to come. 

“And this observation applies to the 
rarer and the more attractive kinds of 
waterfowl as well as to fancy pheasants. 
There is, for example, scarcely anything in 
nature more beautiful than a male Amer- 
ican wood duck in full plumage. The 
Australian sheldrake, the mandarin ducks 
and the Egyptian’ geese make a water 
picture which is attractive beyond any- 
thing possible without them. Not only are 
the owners of private estates and country 
homes coming to appreciate this to an 
increasing extent, but so also are the super- 
intendents of small parks in cities and 
towns. Those responsible for the attrac- 
tiveness of these public rest and recreation 
places are realizing that a very good show- 
ing of birds may be made under conditions 
which would make the maintenance of even 
a small zoo impracticable. And they also 
find that children and even adults appre- 
ciate the beauty of a brilliant bird far more 
than they do the mere novelty of some 
captive wild animal which may be of re- 
pellent appearance. These are my reasons 
for feeling that there is bound to be an 
increasing demand for birds of this char- 
acter and that women who like the work 
may find it profitable to specialize in some 
one species of aviary birds.” 


Al Game Warden’s Troubles 


How great a task is the shipment of more 
than a hundred thousand eggs for setting 
cannot be understood without the informa- 
tion that it is impossible to use commercial 
egg cases or anything like them for this 
purpose. Each egg must be wrapped in a 
protective coating of soft dead grass. Gath- 
ering this grass from the ungrazed fields 
and roadsides in the fall is no small job, 
for nearly two hundred sacks, for example, 
must be put away for the upholstering of 
next year’s shipments of pheasant eggs 
from this interesting farm. 

Ordinary bushel baskets are used for 
packing. The bottom, sides and top are 
thickly padded with a coarser and more 
springy grass. Wrapping a pheasant egg is 
a rather delicate and deft process. A bunch 
of the soft grass is cupped into the palm of 
the left hand; then the egg is nested into 
this, and with a twisting motion of his 
right hand the packer completely encircles 
the egg in its soft resilient overcoat. When 
the basket is filled and covered with a mat 
of coarser grass a tight canvas cover is 
sewed into place. Packed in this manner 
the number of eggs broken in transit is 
negligible. The most expert packer of 
pheasant eggs known to this farm is a 
disabled soldier who wrapped and packed 
as high as three thousand eggs in a day. 

To learn how much a state may accom- 
plish in giving its citizens a wealth of game, 
an appreciation of its value and a respect 
for game laws and the men who administer 
them it is not necessary to look farther than 

io. 

Early in the warden’s experience he real- 
ized that public sentiment was against the 
enforcement of the game laws and that a 
warden was commonly regarded as an offi- 
cious interloper. 

“Just to illustrate the hostile attitude of 
public sentiment when we started in on the 
job of making the game department a real 
asset to the state,’ declares the chief 
warden, ‘“‘let me give a typical experience. 
I went down into the reservoir to look into . 
some enforcement cases. Naturally I went 
to the hotel. But I didn’t stay there. The 
instant the proprietor discovered that I was 
there for the enforcement of the game laws 
he made it mighty clear to me that he 
didn’t want me about the place. When I 
undertook to reason with him he demon- 
strated that it would be impossible for me 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Please Note the Ease and Convenience of 
Washing, Cleaning and Renewing 


No tricks to learn. No taking apart, no tugging and 
pulling, no putting together. When your O-Cedar Polish 
Mop becomes dirty and filled with dust, 
_4» simply wash it in boiling water. Add soap 
or borax to cut the dirt. Several changes 
of water if the mop is very dirty. Or boil 
it if you prefer. Then let it become almost 
dry. Pour 3 or 4 ounces of O-Cedar Polish 
in a pan and let the mop stand in it over 
night. The next morning your O-Cedar 
Mop is practically as good as new. 










Channell Chemical Company, 


tronger Better 


b 6 Decided Improvements 


\ Now come the perfected polish mops. Your favorite 
# O-Cedar vastly improved. These improvements are 
for your convenience and perfect satisfaction. Please 
study them. The cotton yarn is longer and stronger 
and more of it. (Improvement No. 1.) The new 
handle socket is stronger and permits better adjust- 
ment of the handle. (Improvement No. 2.) The pad 
is riveted to the steel center—it can not come off or 
be taken off. (Improvement No. 3.) The longer 
yarn and the new head give the mop a bigger spread, 
cover more space. (Improvement No. 4.) A better 
»| handle than ever before. (Improvement No. 5.) The 

1 double padding and the manner of riveting the mop 
to the head prevent the scratching of floors or the 
marring of furniture. (Improvement No. 6.) 


bs All of these improvements mean easier, quicker and 
4, better dusting, cleaning and polishing and a mop that 
; will last longer and do better work. Make sure your 
next mop is the new and improved O-Cedar. 


Now at Reduced Prices 


In spite of these improvements and betterments O-Cedar Polish 
Mops are now back to 
$ before-the-war prices. A $ 
bigger and better mopatless 
e e 
money. A double economy. 
The new prices: Large Tri- 


p43), angle, $1.50; Cottage size, $1.00; Battleship shape, $1.50. 
emai (Prices in Canada $1.25 and $2.00.) ; 


Cuts Housework in Half 
Cleaner, Brighter, Prettier F loors 


With the O-Cedar Polish Mop you do these three things ww, 
at one time: you dust, you clean and you polish. You «@=<37 Zp 
save getting down on your hands and knees. You , 
save back-breaking stooping and bending. You have @ 
cleaner, brighter and prettier floors. You banish 6 
the dust problem and danger. You save time, work LZ Y 


M/A, 
and money. LZ, Gey N 


Sold on Trial — 


Every O-Cedar Mop is sold with this distinct understanding: If you are not 
delighted with the results it gives and the time, work and money it saves, your 
money will be refunded without a question. Practically every grocery, hard- 
ware, housefurnishing and department store in the country sells and guarantees 
O-Cedar Polish Mops and O-Cedar Polish. 
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Clean, Dust, Polish, Brighten and Beautify with One Operation 


Chicago, Toronto, London, Paris, Cape Town 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
to remain with any comfort. He had noth- 
ing against me personally—but officially I 
was impossible as a patron or guest. 

“Then I went out in search of temporary 
shelter—and found it in the form of a little 
summer cottage. It was decidedly tempo- 
rary, for the instant the owner learned of 
my mission he warned me off the property 
with convincing enthusiasm. Of course I 
realized that a row and perhaps a physical 
fight with the business men and land own- 
ers of a community would be a poor way 
in which to start a campaign of education 
having for its objective the winning of the 
moral support of the whole public. There- 
fore I swallowed my pride, restrained my 
fists and exercised my authority with all 
the discretion I could command. It was a 
common thing in those days for hotel keep- 
ers to refuse to shelter or feed me. I had 
to be prepared to rough it and take care of 
myself. 

“While I avoided trouble with hotel and 
boarding house keepers I went after those 
who deliberately defied the game laws. 
This helped to create respect. But still the 
law was unpopular and I saw that no law 
could be enforced without the moral sup- 
port of the people. How to secure this was 
the problem. I was satisfied that ours was 
a law which deserved the unqualified sup- 
port of every man, and that every honest 
man would give that support just as soon 
as he understood the law and the inevitable 
results of its enforcement. 

“T worked out my plans ¢arefully and 
then started in on the big task of changing 
the public sentiment of almost the entire 
state on this subject. I say ‘almost,’ be- 
cause I realized that in every county there 
were at least two or three real sportsmen 
who already had an intelligent understand- 
ing of the benefits of impartial game-law 
enforcement and of the possibilities of a 
constructive game administration. It was 
clear to me that my hope was in these men 
and that I must use them as a nucleus for 
inoculating the potentially good sportsmen 
in their various communities with respect 
for the game laws and for those responsible 
for their administration. 

“Well, I went from one county to an- 
other, found in each the two or three men 
most interested in hunting and holding the 
highest ideals of clean sportsmanship, ex- 
plained to them that the administration 
was pledged to the serious and beneficial 
purpose of making Ohio the best game 
state in the Union, if possible, and that this 
could not be accomplished without the 
active and persistent support of the decent 
sportsmen in every county of the state.” 


Changes in Public Sentiment 


“The results have been better than I 
dared hope at the outset—far better! 
There are only eighty-cight counties in 
Ohio, but the Buckeye State contains one 
hundred and forty associations of sports- 
men organized to stimulate the protection 
of game and to promote its increase. The 
association in Cincinnati, for example, has 
five thousand members; in Cleveland, six 
thousand; in Columbus, two thousand four 
hundred; and in Akron, three thousand. 
All these county and local associations 
are federated into the Ohio Sportsmen’s 
League, with a membership of more than 
two hundred thousand men who are keenly 
interested in making Ohio an ideal state for 
hunters and for wild game. 

“The results of this organization work 
are surprising. Ohio’s annual income from 
hunting licenses is now two hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, and the law says 
that one-half of all income from that source 
must be spent for stocking the state with 
game birds. And speaking of legislation, it 
should be remarked that our plan of local 
associations of sportsmen federated into a 
state league seems to be highly effective 
in securing the right game laws and in 
preventing the passage of foolish and ill- 
considered ones. 

“First, we are careful to ask for only such 
legislation as is needful, constructive and 
very carefully prepared. When a member 
of the Legislature opposes such a measure 
the association of sportsmen in his county 
promptly asks him to explain his attitude. 
These sportsmen then do some explaining 
themselves, and as a result there are few 
members of the General Assembly who are 
not well informed as to what the game 
administration is doing and what legisla- 
tion is needed to make its work more suc- 
cessful, more beneficial to the people of 
the state. 
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“Now a word about the present-day 
enforcement of the game laws here in Ohio. 
The situation is absolutely reversed from 
that which I faced when the constructive 
program of game stocking was begun. 
There is not a protective association of 
sportsmen in the state outside of the large 
cities which is not mainly composed of 
farmers. At least there are few in which 
the farmers are not heavily represented. 
And they are the men who are in position 
to see that the game laws are enforced. 
And make no mistake about it, that is pre- 
cisely what they do, everywhere. They are 
now the staunchest supporters of law en- 
forcement, whereas they were once the 
most difficult element with which the game 
warden had to deal. And this change has 
come about because the farmer has been 
made to understand that an abundance of 
splendid game birds on his farm is a sub- 
stantial asset—one on which he can realize 
cash money in the way of selling shooting 
privileges or, better yet, can turn to good 
account as a means of food supply for his 
own table. 

“Infractions of the game laws have been 
reduced to so low a minimum in this state 
that it is no exaggeration to say that 
would-be offenders are no longer afraid of 
the local game wardens but rather of their 
own neighbors: So far as being a restrain- 
ing influence felt by those who would like 
to do illicit shooting is concerned, every 
decent citizen is now. in effect a game 
warden. His moral force counts about as 
much as if he carried a warden’s star under 
his coat.” f 


Distribution of Birds 


‘For several years we have been buying 
and distributing both English pheasants 
and their eggs in large numbers—with the 
result that several counties in the state 
have now—according to the most careful 
estimates which we are able to make— 
about thirty-five thousand English pheas- 
ants within their borders. I believe this is 
true of Miami, Clark and Montgomery 
counties, and several other counties would 
not fall far behind this figure if a pheasant 
census could be taken. The citizens of 
these counties, particularly the farmers, 
are proud of their birds. They realize that 
these beautiful and delicious wild birds are 
worth a whole lot—first, as exterminators of 
insects; second, as an attraction to hunters 
who are cheerful spenders for the privilege 
of enjoying such rich sport; and third, asa 
luxury which they and their sons and hired 
men can enjoy. There are few things which 
make farm life more attractive to boys and 
young men than an abundance of wild 
game within easy reach. Those who doubt 
this statement need only ask a few young 
men who take part in the pheasant shooting 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York or any 
other well-stocked state. This attraction 
counts with them far more than they are 
willing to admit as a‘rule. It helps to hold 
them to ‘country life. 

“Please let me emphasize the fact. that 
pheasants and: pheasant eggs are not dis- 
tributed in this state’on a political basis. 
No one needs a political pull to get as many 
birds for liberation or as many eggs for 
setting as any other person is allowed to 
have. Birds and eggs distributed as petty 
political handouts seldom get into the right 
hands or really contribute to stocking the 
state. Distribution for production is the 
only kind that counts. 

“Tn Ohio we have gone into the task of 
stocking the state with English pheasants 
on the basis that we do not intend to have 
an egg or a bird wasted. To this end I 
have twelve picked wardens, each having 
supervision of a district of several counties, 
who are carefully taught the handling of 
pheasants. They are the faculty of our 
state normal school in the science of 
pheasant breeding. 

“These district wardens are the men who 
do the actual work of raising the birds on 
the game farm—and last season seven 
thousand ringnecks were raised on our two 
game farms. Very nearly 85 per cent of the 
pheasant eggs handled on the farm were 
hatched and the young raised to matu- 
rity—which I am told by experts is a record 
of which any pheasant farm might be 
proud. From the setting of the eggs to the 
liberating of a bunch of birds on a farm, 
these men are drilled in every art and 
device that promises to contribute to the 
success of the undertaking. 

“Twice a year we hold what I would call 
a normal school or a short course for the 
benefit of the salaried wardens of the state. 
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As there are more than fifty of these men, 
not all of them are able to attend the class 
sessions. But they get the benefit of the 
instruction indirectly through those who do 
attend. It is difficult to tell how intensely 
interested all the men are who take this 
instruction. If I were to find a man who is 
not interested I would know that he was 
not suited for the position which he holds. 
But I do not recall that a single warden on 
the staff has thus far failed to show a 
genuine and spontaneous interest in learn- 
ing the trade of pheasant raising. 

“Of course this is mighty important be- 
cause the local game warden is naturally 
regarded by the farmers as an instructor in 
liberating birds and in setting allotments of 
pheasant eggs for hatching and in the diffi- 
cult task of caring for the young until they 
are large enough to look out for themselves. 

“The work of distributing pheasants and 
eggs is no small job in this state, for we 
have eighty-eight counties and last year 
about two hundred birds were liberated in 
each county and about eight hundred eggs 
to the county were allotted and distributed 
throughout the farming sections. Both the 
birds and the eggs are allotted in advance 
of the actual distribution and are given 
out on applications from farmers. 

“Hivery county in Ohio has what is called 
a game refuge, which isa tract of land on 
which no shooting is allowed and which 
offers a natural and attractive cover for the 
birds. These areas of refuge are under 
lease, so far as shooting privileges are con- 
cerned, at an extremely small expense. The 
overflow of birds from these protected 
spots is much more than ample to furnish 
prime hunting for all who take out licenses. 

“In this connection it should: be’ ex- 
plained that our open season on pheasants 
is eleven days and each hunter is allowed to 
kill three old cocks each day. Suppose a 
hunter bags his full quota—as many of 
them do—this gives him thirty-three 
pheasant cocks, weighing about three 
pounds each, for a license fee of one dollar. 
I have yet to find a sportsman who did not 
cheerfully admit that this is as liberal an 
allowance as any hunter could have the 
nerve to ask for!’’ 


Public Shooting Grounds 


“Already we have sixty thousand acres 
of game-refuge territory in the state. But 
this is only a starter. Last year the Legis- 
lature passed a law, which has been signed 
by the governor, authorizing the purchase 
of public shooting grounds. This is a most 
important step. It puts us in position to 
acquire about fifty thousand acres of the 
wildest land in Ohio, which is ideal: for 
stocking with deer, wild turkeys, pheasants 
and any other wild game birds. The 
proper legislative committee has already 
inspected lands of this character in:Scioto 
and Adams counties. The state of Penn- 
sylvania has set the pace in the matter of 
public. shooting. grounds and: has’ not. only 
demonstrated what they will do to build 


up the game supply of a commonwealth ‘in’ 


the shortest time possible but also the ex- 
tent to which these grounds stimulate the 
interest of hunters. 

“In the center of every public shooting 
ground is a game refuge, which is fenced 
and within which shooting is never allowed. 
For example, the ideal size of a public 
shooting ground is perhaps twenty-two 
thousand acres. The game refuge in the 
center of this would be about three thou- 
sand acres in extent. Pennsylvania has 
three big public shooting grounds, the larg- 
est of which contains about twenty thou- 
sand acres. 

“Ohio has acquired a large acreage of 
marsh ground along the south shore of 
Lake Erie. Here we are going to sow 
quantities of wild rice. The effectiveness of 
this practice in providing wild ducks with 
an ample supply of their favorite food has 
been well proven by the big gun clubs and 
hunting clubs of the country. 

“Many persons will be inclined to ask: 
‘Why do we need public shooting grounds?’ 
The answer is because the farmers of the 
country, to a steadily increasing extent, are 
posting their lands and thereby putting up 
a legal barrier against all hunters excepting 
themselves and those to whom they may 
give or sell hunting privileges. The vil- 
lages, towns and cities of every state are 
full of men who look forward each year to 
the coming of the hunting season. Without 
public shooting grounds only the well- 
to-do hunters of the towns and cities will 
be able to indulge their liking for this 
sport.” 
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Have it repaired 


Now is the time to have your car put in 
condition for the coming months. Your 
garage man is able to give careful atten- 
tion to your car when his shop is not 
rushed—he can do better work—and your 
car will be all ready for the road, in A-1 
condition, when you want it. 

While your car is being gone over have 
the repair man 


put in 


DELUXE 


lightweight cast iron 


PISTONS 


But insist on the genuine! 

They’ll rejuvenate your car. 

DELUXE PISTONS eliminate vibration— 
make your motor run quiet; smooth—add 
power—save gas and oil. They are strong, 
yet they weigh about one half as much as 
ordinary factory cast iron pistons. 

The PATENTED rib construction rein- 
forces the piston and saves weight, also 
carries off heat from the piston head, mak- 
ing the motor run cool. Minimum expansion 
allows DELUXE pistons to be fitted close, 
ending oil pumping and piston slap. 


Read what these owners say 
about DELUXE pistons 


Dodge Owner—getting 2334 miles to the 
gallon. 
Ford Owner—25 mules per gallon—engine 
runs as smooth as any good six. 
Hudson Owner—finest piece of work I ever had 
done on my car. 
Studebaker Owner—runs with less vibration, 
delivering greater power. 
Truck Owner—So efficient—we had our entire 
fleet fitted with DELUXE 
pistons. 


Thousands of other letters on file. 


DELUXE pistons will do the same for your car. 
Made for over 1400 makes of automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, motorcycles, airplane and marine engines. 
Your repair man can get 






LIGHT. WELSH T C. i ali IRON BISTON 





"The Successful Light Weight Pistor © 


in 24 hours or less. Write us today, giving name and 
year of your car. We will tell you what DELUXE 
pistons will do for you. 


CLARK-TURNER PISTON CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Box 334, Station C, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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This is the number of the 
plated, ball-tip loose-pin 
McKinney Butt. 








A helpful book 
if you are planning a varage 


HIS book will help you settle the most important 

detail of your garage—the kind of doors you need. 
It illustrates swinging doors, sliding-folding doors and 
around-the-corner doors. From it you will be able to select 
just the type needed for the garage you are building. 


With each type of door illustrated there are simple 
working drawings for its erection and hanging, and for 
each door there is shown the special box of McKinney 
Hardware—a box which contains every article of hardware 
necessary for the hanging and operation of the door. 


Packed complete in a box, these McKinney Garage Sets 
save time in securing garage door hardware and do away 
with additional trips for forgotten articles. They insure 
well-hung, easily operated and weather-tight doors. And 
the hardware, being McKinney standard throughout, as- 
sures years of perfect door service. 


If you are planning a home, “Suggestions for the Home 
Builder,” another McKinney publication, will be of special 
interest and will help you care for the many little details 
unfortunately so often overlooked. 


Both these books will be sent at your request, postpaid, 
and of course free of cost and obligation. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Wrigley Building, Chicago Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
eee and Butts 


d Hardware 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf brackets, window 
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THE PRICE OF PEARLS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


““You’ve got a little string of beads here 
we want to see,’’ quoth Billy in response to 
Godfrey’s look. 

“Miss Lucretia Perrimain’s pearls,” 
added Alicia with biting dignity and aloof- 
ness. 

“Yes, yes—a very nice little string of 
beads,” said Mr. Godfrey, rather ignoring 
Alicia. “One of the prettiest that has been 
in my hands for some time. Largely col- 
lected by that great connoisseur, Mr. Hal- 
stead, IT understand. If you will excuse 
me 

A worn leather box, faded vermilion, 
faintly tooled in gold, appeared. Mr. God- 
frey opened it and lifted carefully with the 
tips of the fingers—Beauty, Magic, Ro- 
mance! 

Even Billy Dancy caught his breath at 
the sight; and Jean and Alicia exclaimed 
aloud. Frail loveliness, the shimmer of first 
dawn, the heart of white flowers, the iri- 
descence of sea foam tossed in sunlight, 
memories of just-born rainbows—it was all 
in these small matched spheres, perfect 
spheres, perfectly matched and perfectly 
graduated. 

““Some beads!’’ said Billy Dancy. 

“‘Some beads!” repeated Mr. Godfrey 
with a reverent twinkle. 

Alicia had been mistaken about the 
clasp. It was not a cluster of canary dia- 
monds, but four of them, cut square and 
set in a square, charming, naive in their 
golden luster. They gave a note of old- 
time sophistication to the pearls. 

“Put them on, Jean,’ said Billy man- 
fully. 

Mr. Godfrey rose, and slowly, with meas- 
ured, ritualistic step, approached Jean and 
clasped the pearls in place. If they had 
been beautiful before, now they became 
superb, matchless. No woman ever has in 
her lifetime more than one ornament that 
is supremely, individually her own, in- 
trinsically a part of her beauty, and not a 
mere decoration for it. These pearls were 
Jean’s, absolutely, without question. Her 
fair delicacy, her evanescent color, was 
theirs and theirs was hers. Looking at her 
Billy Dancy’s heart melted in a painful, 
choking tenderness. To think that she, so 
rare, so lovely, was his own. 

“They were made for you,” said Mrs. 
Perrimain in maternal ecstasy. 

Mr. Perrimain said nothing. Pearls are 
not edible. But he looked at Jean atten- 
tively and seemed to enjoy what he saw. 

“«They were made for you,” offered Alicia, 
repeating her mother’s words. But she did 
not look at Jean. She looked at Billy. 

“TI may say,’ twinkled Mr. Godfrey 
with honest admiration, “‘I have never 
before seen a wearer and a jewel so well 
suited.” 

There was a silence. Jean looked down 
at the pearls and touched them caressingly, 
her rosy finger tips living pearls against the 
gems. It was plain that she longed for 
them as only beauty itself can desire beauty 
that matches and complements and be- 
longs. But she would not say so. The 
motion of her fingers revealed it. 

“How much do they cost?’ asked Billy 
abruptly. He couldn’t bear much more of 
watching Jean, so utterly adorable, with 
the things against that lovely throat of 
hers—wanting them. Suppose they should 
be sixty or seventy thousand! Suppose 
they should be a hundred thousand! He 
realized as never before how ignorant he 
was of the relative values of luxuries like 
these. 

“Those pearls,” mused Mr. Godfrey, 
“are a most remarkable bargain. A per- 
fectly matched and graduated string, in 
such wonderful condition, isn’t to be come 
across ina blue moon. They’re unfindable. 
They’re not on the market at any price. 
Only when some collector is forced to sell 
or an estate is to be closed—and then 
rarely, very rarely—do we get anything 
like this. This string is as good as anything 
I’ve ever held in my hands.” His tone im- 
plied that he had held many, and of the 
best. Billy’s faint hopes grew fainter. 

“But’’—and now Mr. Godfrey twinkled 
magnificently and directly at Billy—‘“‘ Miss 
Lucretia Perrimain requested her execu- 
tors, in case the pearls were bought by 
any member of her family, however re- 
mote, to permit the sale at exactly the 
original cost. She had kept a detailed and 
accurate record of it, I am happy to say. 
The result is astounding. Astounding! 
Even if you could find another such string 





of pearls on the market to-day it would 
cost four, probably five times as much as 
the amount named by Miss. Lucretia Perri- 
main’s generous provision.’ 

Billy licked his lips furtively. They felt 
dry, hot. Would this bird never come to 
the point and name a figure? It was awful 
to have him go prosing on while Jean, that 
angel, sat there loving the pearls with her 
touching fingers. 

“What is that amount?” he asked, per- 
ceiving a slackening in the flow of Mr. 
Godfrey’ s eloquence. 

“Thirty-eight thousand dollars.” 

Billy Dancy’s heart, turned a somersault 
of relief and hilarity. Oh, boy! Oh, joy! 
Where was Alicia now! Where—where! 
With histrionic intent he allowed his 
shoulders to slump, his mouth to droop, as 
if completely floored, flattened with disap- 
pointment. 

“Oh!” cried Jean impulsively. ‘‘That’s 
far too much!” 

“Of course it is,’ echoed Mrs. Perri- 
main with infinite longing and regret. 

““Humph—yes,” grunted Mr. Perrimain. 

“T thought so,’ said Alicia in chilly 
triumph. ‘I felt that we ought not to ask 
Mr. Godfrey to bother to show them to 
us.”’ She indicated Billy as the culprit, the 
guilty wretch who had instigated this raw 
blunder. 

“It seems a great deal,’’ admitted Billy 
wickedly, leading her on. 

“Tt is, of course,” twinkled Mr. God- 
frey with sympathy and understanding; 
“though they are really a superlative in- 
vestment. If you wished to dispose of 
them at any time I could easily resell them 
for a hundred thousand—perhaps a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand. Or I would hold 
them as security and advance on them— 
more than their present cost price.” 

“This fellow is good,’”’ thought Billy. 

“If you are not satisfied with my valua- 
tion,’’ continued Mr. Godfrey, “‘I wish you 
would take them to anyone else, either 
here or in New York.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of valuation or re- 
sale,” remarked Alicia. ‘‘We are not—in 
trade, Mr. Godfrey.” 

Mr. Godfrey’s twinkle comprehended 
Alicia perfectly. “Ah, but I am, Miss 
Perrimain,”’ he answer red. 

Billy could have kissed his bald head for 
that gentle slam. But Mrs. Perrimain was 
gathering up her wraps, Mr. Perrimain 
was reaching for his stick, Alicia was mak- 
ing little premonitory movements of de- 
parture. 

“It’s been delightful to see them,” said 
Mrs. Perrimain bravely. 

Alicia grasped the opportunity to give 
one more dig to Billy. 

“Yes—it’s been delightful to see them, 
and they’re quite wonderful. I was sure 
that it was useless for us to come, but my 
brother-in-law insisted. We must thank 
you, Mr. Godfrey, for your kindness—and 
patience.”’ 

Slowly, reluctantly, Jean’s little hands 
crept up to unclasp the pearls. And now 
Billy stepped into the center of the scene. 

“Don’t take them off, Jean,’ he said. 
“Of course we’re going to take them. I 
wouldn’t think of trying Mr. Godfrey’s 
kindness and patience for nothing.” 

It was delicious to see how utterly at a 
loss his plunge left Alicia. She hadn’t a 
word to say. Billy felt a low impulse to 
wiggle his fingers at her and stick out his 
tongue and say “Yah!” 

But another surprise for them all came 


from Jean. ‘‘No, Billy, no,’’ she exclaimed. 
“T won’t think of it. It’s far too much. 
I told you ”” It was evident that she 





deeply in earnest, that her protest was 
real. 

“T know, dear,” said Billy, “‘but you 
thought they’d cost a lot more.” 

“It’s too much to spend for an orna- 
ment,” said Jean clearly. ‘‘Later, per- 
haps, when we’re better established—but 
not now. Just because they look well on 
me and I want them—I won’t let you do 
it. It wouldn’t be right—it wouldn’t be . 
fair to you.” 

The Perrimain family in the background 
were registering well-bred displeasure at 
this outburst of emotion before a stranger. 
Alicia could not resist comment. She saw 
a chance to redeem her spite from failure. 

“Of course, Jean darling, if you know 
that Billy can’t afford them you dene! 
to let him do it.” 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Commencement becomes one of life’s 
rose-leaf memories. Gifts that Last 
keep these memories fresh. 


EDDING gifts bind together into 
a fuller life, old joys and new hap- 


piness. They symbolize the hope 
and promise of the future and recall the. 
tender associations of the past. 








A gift of Jewelry, because it is intrinsic- 
ally precious, preserves throughout life 
in undimmed beauty, all the poetry and 
romance that enshrine the wedding day. 





Your jeweler’s array is by no means con- 
fined to expensive articles. Worthy gifts 
abound in every price range. Through 
years of training he is competent to 
advise you. 
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Here is a new kind of Vacuum 
Sweeper advertisement. It gives 
definite facts and figures, which 
explain the remarkable cleaning 
efficiency of the Hamilton Beach. 
Compare these specifications be- 
fore deciding on any other. 
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Buy your cleaner 
as you do your car 


On Specifications and Performance 


At last, super-suction has been added to the beating brush; so that 
the advantages of boththese good types of cleaners are nowmerged 
in one amazing machine with multiplied cleaning power. It easily 
gives most value for the money. Read these detailed laboratory 
specifications, then have your dealer demonstrate on your own 
fine rugs. On request, we send FREE folder, with name of nearest 
dealer. Ask any questions! Absolutely no obligation. 


MOTOR The Motor is self-ventilated, oper- 
—_—— ating perfectly on 100 to 120 Volt 
A. C. or D. C. current. 

One-fifth H. P. Speed 7,900 to 8,100 R. P. M. 

Maximum current consumption, 2.2 amperes. 

Maximum wattage, 200 to 225. 

Bearings are of Non-Gran bronze, one inch long, 
self-aligning type, grooved and wick-threaded 
along entire length to insure constant lubrication. 

Armature shaft is oversize, providing extra large 
bearing surfaces to minimize wear. 

Commutator is 36 bar, with pure mica, repre- 
senting utmost fineness of manufacture and qual- 
ity construction, 

Carbon brushes are easily replaceable. 

Cord is armored at motor case with a V shield 
and wire guard. No breakage is possible. 


BRUSH Speed, 2,000 R. P. M. 


Singlerowof bristles; only one-half as 
many contacts with carpetas brushes with tworows. 





Four easy adjustments compensate for brush 
wear. > 
Hinged wire-guard absolutely prevents carpet 
from sealing nozzle and reducing efficiency. 


NOZZLE Interior of nozzle is scientifically 


stream-lined to reduce eddy cur- 
rents and provide for greatest velocity. 

Four-wheel compensating carriage insures easy 
running. 

Instantaneous finger-tip nozzle adjustment gives 
three positions of nozzle, one for every type and 
thickness of carpet and rug; noscrew drivers or tools 
of any kind required. The little black lever does it! 


All-over height is 734 inches, making it one of 
the lowest cleaners on the market, handy for 
operating under very low furniture. 

Bumper cord is spring-secured and effectively 
prevents the marring of furniture. 


FAN Extra strong and perfectly balanced, with 
blade curvature scientifically determined 
for maximum efficiency. 

Air displacement, 219 cubic feet per minute. 

Air velocity, 71.4 feet per second, or nearly a 
mile a minute. . 

Vacuum, 12.75 inches “U” tube water-lift at 
110 volts. 





Fan shaft shield absolutely prevents accumula- 
tion of hair or string on shaft. 

Belt is direct-connected; no idlers or long cross- 
overs. We guarantee it. 


BAG The bagis of heavy khaki and guaranteed. 
Throat-flap at intake point prevents dust 
from falling back into fan and dropping on carpet. 

Jiffy bag connection—a turn of the wrist and it’s 
off. Simple spring clip secures other end of bag 
through which dirt is emptied. 

Tension pad of felt absolutely seals this end 
under clip against any leaking or sifting of even 
minutest particles, 


HANDLE The handle has aconvenient curve 


toeliminateawkwardand tiresome 
position when used. 





Switch in handle for starting and stopping is at 
finger tips. 
Length of cord outside of handle, 1834 feet. 


All dealers are glad to show you the famous three-point 
demonstration and to name convenient terms, on request 





Note how the air sweeps the surface, 
besides cleaning through the rug 


Hamilton Beach 
Vacuum Sweeper 


HAMILTON BEACH MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

“Please don’t interfere, Alicia. Billy can 
afford them or he wouldn’t have said he’d 
buy them. It’s not that. It’s just that it 
seems too much—he’s given me so many 
things.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Godfrey tactfully, 
“you and Mrs. Dancy would like to talk 
es over for a few minutes in my inner of- 

ce.” 

Within and alone, Jean rushed into the 
instant shelter of her husband’s arms. 

““Don’t—don’t buy them, darling!”’ she 
begged. “It’s such a lot of money. It 
isn’t right. I don’t care—really!”’ 

She wanted to say to him, “‘Don’t let 
Alicia goad you into this piece of extrava- 
gance.’”’ But she would not so belittle him. 

‘Now see here,’’ answered Billy, holding 
her close, ‘‘you know—you know that 
I wouldn’t buy you anything we couldn’t 
afford. I was so relieved and glad when he 
said thirty-eight thousand a4 

“Billy,” said Jean, “will you give me— 
your word of honor—that to pay for these 
pearls won’t embarrass you? That it won’t 
hurt the business—that you won’t have 
to give up doing anything personally you 
want to do? It is such a lot of money.” 

For a mere flicker of an instant Billy 
Dancy thought of telling his wife every- 
thing, the exact situation. But that flicker 
vanished. 

Why burden that little fluffy head with 
a lot of dry details that she wouldn’t un- 
derstand, and from which she might draw 
entirely the wrong conclusion? 

“Jean, darling, I give you my word that 
I’ve got that much money—and more— 
not doing a thing—simply lying idle in 
the bank—and I don’t need it in the busi- 
ness or for myself. It would give me the 
greatest joy and happiness to buy these 
pearls for you. If you could see how you 
look with them on! And there’ll never be 
such another chance to get anything so 
good at such a price! Now—did I ever tell 
you a lie?”’ 

“Oh, I should say not! How can you ask 
such a thing?” 

They appeared before the waiting Perri- 
mains and Mr. Godfrey, smiling and con- 
tent. 

“We're all set,’’ announced Billy cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘Mr. Godfrey and I will now have 
a few words in private. And then Jéan will 
have the pearls.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad, so gratified!’’ cried 
Mrs. Perrimain. ‘“‘You have no idea, 
Billy, how thankful I am that they’re to 
stay in the family.” 

Mr. Perrimain also made sounds of joy. 
Only Alicia remained aloof and silent, and 
by that Billy measured the keenness of 
her disappointment. But he did not pay 
very much attention to Alicia. Her spite, 
her malice seemed smaller, less important. 
It was Jean and her loveliness, Jean and 
her delight that wereuppermostin his mind, 
and the warm happiness of giving her 
something precious and beautiful. 

His few little words in private with Mr. 
Godfrey were exceedingly satisfactory. 

“Don’t forget,’ said the agent, “if at 
any time you should want to dispose of 
them I'll arrange it for you very greatly 
to your advantage. Or if you should need 
to raise money quickly—pearls are very 
negotiable.” 

“T hope I won’t have to sell them or 
raise money on them,” said Billy, laughing. 
‘“‘But I appreciate your information.” 

Five minutes later Jean held the faded 
vermilion case in her hands. 

“Don’t you want to wear them?” asked 
Billy. 

But she shook her head and slipped the 
case into her velvet purse, tucked the purse 
under her elbow and held the top of it tight. 

In the elevator she slipped the hand that 
was not engaged with the purse into Billy’s. 





| He squeezed it happily. 


““Won’t you come and have dinner with 
us?” urged Mrs. Perrimain. 

“Got some fine wild duck from North 
Carolina,” said Mr. Perrimain. 

“Not to-night, thank you,” said Billy, 
and swept Jean away. 

Dine there when he didn’t have to? Not 
much! His last view of the Perrimains 
showed him Alicia’s rigid back, an exclama- 
tion point of thwarted fell intent. 

““What price pearls, Alicia?”’ he wanted 
to call after her. 


UCCESS is a sweet and heady liquor. 
There had been many drafts of it in 
Billy Dancy’s life—his promotions before 
old Gertner’s death; his succession after- 
ward; his enlargement of his factory; his 
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consolidation and weeding out of his em- 
ployes; his increasing circle of friends, 
young men like himself, who put him up at 
clubs and urged him to sports; and sweet- 
est of all, and most decisive, perhaps, his 
invasion of the city’s elect and his marriage 
to Jean Perrimain. 

Like most rising young men with the 
world to conquer and big plans to put 
through, he had not wanted to marry. He 
would have indignantly denied that state- 
ment had you asked him now. But never- 
theless it was true. He had had no obscure 
longings for domesticity, nor was he that 
type of egoist who feels that the reproduc- 
tion of himself is a duty to the race. He 
enjoyed having his scant leisure for himself, 
with no claim on it save those he chose 
to admit. But—he saw Jean Perrimain 
selling flowers at a charity bazaar and— 
click-click went the little electric spark of 
first love, and all his aversion to marriage 
vanished on the instant. 

He bought her flowers, he was introduced 
to her, and he laid siege to her with a com- 
plete unawareness of the social gulf he 
would have to bridge to win her. Not that 
it turned out to be such a gulf, finally, for 
Jean met him halfway across it, as un- 
questionably and as surely as he had gone 
to her. 

And for men like Billy Dancy, social 
gulfs do not exist. Having seen Jean and 
loved her he courted her ardently, ear- 
nestly; and married her. He would have 
done so if she had been a beggar. He 
found in his marriage a height of happiness 
that few men attain. Now, at last, was 
there a reason for his work and for his 
ambition—Jean. 

Though he had never thought of her 
social place as an asset to himself while he 
was seeking her—indeed it was then a 
drawback, and he had to endure many 
distasteful things on account of it—once 
he had won her it became inextricably 
mixed and mingled with the worth of her; 
another attribute that proved how won- 
derful she was. Strangely woven in with 
the warp and woof of his dear affection for 
her was pride—pride that she should be a 
creature a little above others and yet his 
own. Pride that, coming from people 
whom common acclaim placed above him, 
she should be his beneficiary; that he 
could, even so, give to her much that she 
had not. Her trust in him, her unques- 
tioning love subtly flattered him, even 
while he knew it was his infinitely most 
precious possession. Andso he had from the 
first treated her not like a comrade and an 
equal but as an adored, shielded child. He 
did not know it, did Billy, but he was the 
complete pattern of the dominant male 
whose autocratic superiority to the female 
of his species is never questionable in his 
own mind. Had he loved her less he would 
have been unbearable. 

Yet with his pride and his unconscious 
dominance was so much thoughtful tender- 
ness, so much touching humility—for he 
could never understand the wonder of her 
answering love for him-—and withal a boy- 
ishness so sudden and utterly appealing 
that his tyranny was unconscious, and 
even Jean, who was beginning to perceive 
it dimly, would not so have named it. 

This purchase of pearls was significant 
to him. It was another open proof of his 
material success, and another lavish gift 
that he could give to her who was his 
motive for seeking material success. And 
here again, with this double significance 
came the third—this gift would establish 
him with Jean’s family as he had always 
determined some day to be established—in 
a superior niche. 

And as for Alicia—he had utterly flat- 
tened her. She might be as sneery now as 
Ethel Monticute, but he could smile. He’d 
put armor on his vulnerable spots. Dinner 
at the Perrimains’, with Jean wearing the 
pearls, became distinctly possible. 

“T believe you like them more than I 
do,” Jean accused him after one of these 
occasions. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“No, you don’t, because I am simply 
mad about them. I gloat when other 
women envy me.” 

“Other women might envy you more ' 
than the pearls—it’s you who make the 
pearls so effective.” 

“Oh, of course—pearls are nothing un- 
less the right person wears them.”’ 

“‘Vanity’s a terrible thing,” Billy apos- 
trophized the world at large. “‘But it’s a 
comfort to me to think that if my life in- 
surance ran out, and I were to die and you 
couldn’t get a cent from anyone, you’d 
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_ didn’t think so. 


still have a decent little fortune hanging 
round your neck.” 

“Don’t, don’t say such things! It’s bad 
luck.” 

““Oh, come—you don’t believe in luck.” 

Jean thought it over. ‘‘No—not exactly. 
But, Billy—sometimes I think we’ve got 
too much—that we’re too happy—that 
things have gone too well. I feel as though 
the gods might be envious and send a pes- 
tilence or something.” 

“For heaven’s sake, child, you’re mor- 
bid! Don’t imagine things like that. Be- 
lieve me, with everything as jumpy as it is 
at the plant, life’s not all beer and skittles 
by any means.” 

“What do you mean—jumpy?” She was 
instantly interested. 

“Oh, conditions are so unsettled.’”’ He 
frowned vaguely. ‘‘And I keep hearing 
rumors. But there—why should I bring my 
troubleshome? Angel and blessed, I haven’t 
a care or a worry in the world—except that 
I have to spend so much time away from 
you.” 

It occurred to Jean that their conversa- 
tions, no matter how they began, always 
ended in love making. It was a pleasant 
way to have them end, but—she wondered. 

Conditions were—as Billy had said— 
jumpy. Money was tight, orders small. 
There were strikes and threats of strikes 
in allied industries, and though the light- 
ning of unrest had not yet struck his own 
business it had played about much too near. 
There was trouble in the air. 

“We've got to go at it one day at a 
time,’’ Billy had told Beazley, and the old 
man agreed. 

“But that slump in the silk market’s 
about due,” he added sagely. “I got a 
hunch. And then, Mr. Dancy, we want to 
buy every cent’s worth of cones we can 
extend ourselves for. If we do we can 
tide over, no matter what happens.” 

It was a blow straight between the eyes. 
Billy sat staring at the door long after 
Beazley had left. With conditions as they 
were he had had no chance to recruit his 
surplus. Beazley had said nothing for so 
long about the slump in silk that Billy had 
put it into the limbo of impossibilities. 

And now—well, maybe old Beazley was 
a false alarm again. But this time Billy 
That mysterious sixth 
sense that is the possession of all keen 
business men warned him that Beazley’s 
vindication was at hand. 

If he could rush into a broken thread 
market and buy largely he’d have the bulge 
on a lot of his smaller competitors, who 
were, he knew, in as tight coils financially 
as himself. Such purchase would cheapen 
manufacturing costs wonderfully—for a 
while at least. Of course the market would 
recover. 

If he didn’t buy—why, a lot of other 
people in the hosiery business would, and 
he’d be pinched; he’d lose orders, they’d 
underprice him. 

He shut his jaws with a snap. No, by 
golly, they weren’t going to get him! He’d 
raise money—a lot- of money—somehow 
if he had to sandbag somebody to get it. 
He could scrape up a measly five thousand, 
no more, and that was nothing. 

“But I’ve crawled out of lots worse 
places than this,”’ he told himself. 

He would not have thought about the 
pearls at all had not Jean that very night 
said that she must take them in town and 
have them restrung. His answer had not 
been inspired by any other motive than 
appeared on the surface. 

“Tll take them in for you to-morrow 
morning, if you like,” he had said. “I’m 
going to look in at the jeweler’s anyway— 
somebody’s birthday’s coming along pretty 
soon—and I want to find something for her. 
She’s a very fussy little person, the one who 
has this birthday, so I have to start in 
plenty of time and look at everything in 
town before I feel sure of suiting her.” 

“Don’t you want a lady with very good 
taste to go with you and help you make 
your choice?”’ asked Jean innocently. ‘“‘I’m 
sure we could find the perfect shopping 
companion for you.” 

“On this errand I trust my own very 
good taste,’ returned Billy. ‘‘No lady 
shopping companions for me. What are 
you trying to do—have your birthday 
present no surprise? If so, your wicked 
schemes and machinations are an utter 
failure.” 

It was not until the pearls were in his 
pocket and he was on his way to town that 
there came to him a quick, vivid memory 
of what the man Godfrey had said when 
he sold them. ‘‘Pearls are negotiable.” 
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Negotiable! A fine suggestive word. 
Here in his pocket he had property on 
which a sufficient sum might be raised to 
lift him out of all his present difficulties. 

Only, of course, it wasn’t feasible. He 
couldn’t ask Jean for the pearls for any 
length of time. He utterly revolted against 
letting her know that he’d been obliged 
to raise money on any of her ornaments, 
especially this, her most loved and cher- 
ished. Women didn’t understand these 
things. She’d think they were next door 
to the poorhouse and be terribly distressed. 

No, he’d have to think of a better plan 
than that. But—it would be so-easy—so 
exceedingly, beautifully easy—if he could 
only do it. If—he—could—only—do—it! 
A bunch of ready money, and no one know- 
ing about it. By golly—what a chance! 

Instinct, which is at all times stronger 
than reason, led him, when he got off the 
train, not toward the jeweler’s but toward 
the Walnut Street office of Mr. Godfrey. 
He’d just get some idea of what might be 
done, in case 

Mr. Godfrey, as twinkling as ever, 
seemed glad to see Billy, and offered a 
suggestion that was illuminating. 

“You think you’ll only need this money 
for a few days?”’ he asked. 

“T can’t be sure,” said Billy. ‘‘If the 
silk market doesn’t slump, but is tided over, 
I won’t need it at all. Then I could return 
it at once. If it does slump and I go in 
and buy cones—our thread silk comes to us 
ready for use in one-pound cones, you 
understand—then I’ll need it longer, for 
I’d have to repay it out of my profits, 
accruing from month to month. That’s 
what puzzles me. I can’t keep the pearls 
that long on a pretext of having them re- 
strung. My wife would know it wasn’t 
necessary.” 

“Why don’t you tell your wife, frankly, 
all about it, Mr. Dancy?” asked Mr. God- 
frey. ‘‘As I recall her—and I recall her 
very distinctly—she was endowed not only 
with far more than the average degree 
beauty, but oddly enough, with brains 
also.”’ ; 
Billy brushed that away. “Of course 
she’s clever,’’ he granted. ‘‘But she knows 
nothing about business—and takes no 
interest in it. It’s been my happiness to 
shield her and keep her away from every- 
thing that is part of the sordid grind of 
running a factory and making money. My 
wife—she’s, she’s exquisite—untouched.”’ 

He groped for words and could find none 
to convey what he wanted to say. But 
Mr. Godfrey seemed to understand. He 
did not urge his idea. 

““And_ besides,’’ Billy went on practi- 
cally, ‘‘I don’t want her people to get hold 
of it. Jean’s a child about such things, and 
she might inadvertently let them know. 
And you know how it is with in-laws.” 

Yes, Mr. Godfrey knew. He tapped with 
his pencil on the top of the vermilion box 
and spoke wisely: ‘‘Then let me have the 
real pearls duplicated for you, Mr. Dancy. 
No one will know the difference. At least, 
it would take a great expert. And they 
are rare.” 

“But can they be duplicated?’”’ The 
merits of the idea ranged themselves 
quickly before him. 

“Oh, yes. I’d take them over to New 
York. There’s a man there whose chief 
business is doing just this thing. He keeps 
a marvelous stock on hand. The duplicates 
will cost you seven hundred dollars. My 
time and my services will cost you two hun- 
dred. I will personally choose the pearls 
for the duplicate string. You will use the 
original clasp; it is unique and couldn’t be 
changed. And then I will lend you”’—he 
paused and thought—‘‘I will lend you 
forty-five thousand on these, for six months, 
at the usual interest.” 

Forty-five thousand for six months, ob- 
tained in secret, and at no more than legal 
interest! Manna in the wilderness! 

“Oh, but I won’t need it for anything 
like six months,”’ protested Billy. 

Mr. Godfrey permitted himself a smile. 
“They all say that,’”’ he observed. “‘Now I 
suppose the need is haste, isn’t it? I will 
go over to New York to-day—and to- 
morrow afternoon you can stop in and take 
the duplicate pearls home with you.” 

More and more was Billy’s opinion of 
Mr. Godfrey rising. 

“That would be bully!’ he answered 
heartily. 

By all means, the sooner Jean had the 
duplicate pearls the safer he’d feel. 

So it was arranged, and he went on to his 
factory—stopping at the bank to leave 
Mr. Godfrey’s promptly tendered check, 
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The boys’ favorite in the 
Keds line. Heavy reinforce- 
ments and ankle patch. 
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. the foot perfect protection. And then Keds have a 
snap in their lines and finish which makes them 
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Why it will pay you to insist on Keds 


Back of every pair of Keds are the skill and expe- 
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springy rubber from our own Sumatra plantations—Keds 
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about their comfort and wear. 
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But remember, Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. If the name Keds isn’t on the shoes, they 
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the United States Rubber Company. The name 
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HEN you view your first pair of 
Florsheim Shoes—remember that | 
their splendid appearance, you so greatly 
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with the feeling of a man who thought he 
was stepping off a high cliff and found the 
drop was only a couple of inches. He’d 
gotten all excited and worried about noth- 
ing. The whole thing had been superla- 
tively easy. Now he was heeled against 
trouble from any point. 

It must be admitted that he had felt very 
distinct qualms about passing off the arti- 
ficial pearls on Jean. But he counseled 
himself to be practical. The use to which 
he put their worth was legitimate, a good 
stroke of business, and the substitute was 
to be briefly temporary. He sent cheer- 
fully for Beazley. 

“Well, how’s the slump coming?” he 
asked. 

“Be here within the week,” replied the 
old man. ‘‘I’m certain of it now. I’m buy- 
ing just enough cones to keep us along from 
day to day, as you might say, and the 
thread salesmen are thicker’n a swarm of 
bees, fairly begging for orders, trying to 
stave the thing off.. Oh, it’s a landslide. 
Now, Mr. Dancy, I want to know just 
how much I can spend when it comes. I 
don’t want to wait. Whoever gets there 
first will get the cream.” 

“You can have fifty thousand,” 
Billy. ‘‘That’s all I can spare.” 

“We couldn’t store any more’n what 
that’ll buy. I don’t want so many that the 
thread will deteriorate before we can use it, 
either.. Just a whacking good lot to get 
right to work on, and clean up pretty.” 

“Shoot when you’re Teady, ” said Billy. 
“T’ve got the ammunition.’ 

The day went on as usual. Nothing to 
distinguish it but an increased sense of a 
good deal consummated and smart strategy 
planned. No possible consequences of his 
devious ways loomed on Billy Dancy’s 
soul until that night at dinner. 

There in the peaceful fastness of his 
black-oak and hand-blocked-linen dining 
room—enjoying an excellent meal, with 
Jean opposite him in a golden slip of a dress 
that turned her into a fairy creature—the 
bomb was thrown. 

“Did you leave my pearls at Baltwell’s 
to-day?’’ asked Jean casually enough. 

For a sickening second Billy was prone 
in a shell hole. He emerged slowly. And 
ee told Jean the first lie he had ever told 

er. 

“Yes,”’ he said firmly and clearly, ‘“‘and 
they’ll have ’em ready for me to-morrow 
night, and F’ll bring ’em out.” 

““Oh, you needn’t bother,”’ she answered. 
“T’m going in and I’ll stop for them.” 

Food became suddenly nauseous, and the 
room turned upside down. 

Why in the humph-humph, he kept ask- 
ing himself, had he said that! Why didn’t 
he tell her that he was too rushed this 
morning and would take ’em to-morrow? 
One question at Baltwell’s and she’d know 
the pearls weren’t there! He cursed him- 
self and his lack of forethought in preparing 
a good alibi. 

Presently his panic lessened. He would 
devise something to keep her out of town 
to-morrow or get hold of the pearls and 
telephone her by noon that he had them 
and she needn’t bother to go down to 
Baltwell’s. It mustn’t be anything clumsy. 

“That bird who said the descent into 
hell was easy remarked a pageful,’’ he 
murmured to himself. ‘It’s too darned 
easy so far as I’m concerned.” 

He thought of many things, but none 
of them would do. At last he decided to 
make no reference to the matter for that 
evening. He was greatly helped in this 
decision by the entrance of Kate and Louis 
Heathersley, who had jumped into their 
car after dinner and run down from Bryn 
Mawr because they were dying for a little 
quiet bridge. 

And Kate wanted to tell Jean the newest 
recipe. It began: ‘“‘Take a pound of apri- 
cots and a gallon of water.”’ 

In spite of the protective coloration pro- 
vided by these guests Billy Dancy spent 
a thoroughly miserable evening. He was 
unused to subterfuge. He hated it. And 
he had walked into the bit of it so easily, so 
unwittingly! 

In the morning just as he was leaving he 
gave a good personation of a man suddenly 
remembering something. 

“By the way, dear—I just thought of it. 
You asked me last night if I’d taken the 
pearls to Baltwell’s. I didn’t go there 
after all. I took ’em to old Godfrey. I 
thought it wouldn’t be a bad plan to have 
him look at them every once in a while. 
And he said he’d have them restrung.” 

“Oh, Billy—will they be done by this 
afternoon? I want to wear them to the 
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Traills’ reception.’’ --He.could. detect. no 
slightest symptom of distrust or displeas- 
ure. 

“T think so. I'll fiat Miss Koons call 
him up, and then telephone you. ‘That all 
right?” : 

It was apparently all right. Billy went 
on to his train with a little less.jauntiness 
than was usual. He-resolved firmly to 
watch his step. And watch his step. And 
then again, to watch his step. 

But.as it turned out, it seemed that his 
alarms had been groundless. When he and 
Jean met for dinner she was wearing the 
pearls.. He knew they were the false ones 
and he did not dare look at them too 
reaper . To the casual eye they were identi- 
ca 

“You got ’em all right?” he asked. 

“Oh, of course.’ f 

Oh, of course! What do women know’ of 
the secret travail of their husbands! Billy 
Dancy swore a mighty oath to the gods of 
toil that he would spare no labor, no exer- 
tion, no effort till the real gems were back 
in his hands once more. And once the real 
pearls were his again—no temptation of 
easy profits, no need for money, nothing, 
would ever cause him to repawn them. A 
man who had to raise funds by pawning 
his wife’s jewelry—he named himself so, 
and loathed the stigma. But never again! 

Still, he was reasonably cheered and re- 
assured by the happenings of the next few 
days. Almost to the minute, as if he had 
exercised occult powers upon it, the slump 
in silk appeared, even as old Beazley had 
predicted. 

And into the fray went ‘old Beazley, 
armed with Billy’s fifty thousand, and 
bought, swiftly, sapiently. He got, even 
as he had said, the cream. When the big 
packing boxes of cones began to fill up 
the storage space, and as Billy O. K’d the 
bills, ridiculously small for the amount 
they represented in material, confidence 
flowed into him. Now—now—the only 
thing to do was to work like blazes and 
swing the profits into a column of solid, 
powerful figures. 

With this in view he exhorted his sales- 
men to supreme effort. ‘‘We want orders, 
we want them quick, and we want them 
gilt-edged,’’ was the message. ‘‘Action— 
action—action!”’. 

Outinthefactory production wasspeeded. 
A daily schedule of output of each machine 
was posted, with the name of the operative. 
Rivalry sprang up. At the same time the 
stipulations for quality were stiffened. 

“Tt looks rosy as hell,’’ commented old 
Beazley. ‘If nothing don’t happen.” 

“We'll see to it that nothing happens,” 
was Billy’s grim response. 

For the false pearls at Jean’s throat were 
a continual reproach to him. When she 
put them away so carefully, opening and 
closing her little safe with infinite pains 
that it should be secure, he felt, in his own 
words, like a yellow pup. Sometimes he 
wanted to ask her not to wear them so con- 
stantly, but caution warned him that if 
he displayed any special interest in them it 
might trip him into a damaging admission. 
He did not trust his powers of prevarica- 
tion. 

“You’re working too hard,” Jean told 
him often, with a little frown of worry. 

And he was working! He was in at the 
factory when the earliest employe was 
punching the clock, and he did not leave 
until the place was empty. He was work- 
ing for relief from the load of deceit he was 
carrying. It weighed on him ridiculously. 
Anything—anything, to get back those 
pearls! 

Then suddenly, out of a clear sky, came 
trouble. 

“If the woolen-cloth people go on strike 
they may call out the hosiery operatives,” 
old Beazley suggested. 

“For Pete’s sake,’ said Billy, aghast, 
‘are those fool woolen employers going to 
stand for a strike now? They cleaned up 
outrageously during the war—and now, 
when business is picking up, for them to go © 
and hit it on the head!’ 

“They should worry,’ said Beazley. 
“They'd like a strike. Wools are awful 
dull. It’d pay them to close for a while. 
I think myself they’ve worked this up, 
with wage cuts, and so on.’ 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder. My Lord, Beaz- 
ley—d’you think our people would’ go out 
on me?” 

“They got no choiceif the union says so.’ 

“T’ve always stood by the unions,’ ph 
Dancy. ‘I’ve always encouraged them. 
It’s the best weapon labor’s got against 

(Continued on Page'117) ~~~ 
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Make Your House Repair-Proof 


Avoiding those incessant, costly repairs is merely a 
matter of using materials that will successfully resist 
the unceasing action of weather, water and wear—in 
roofing, plumbing, sheet metal work and hardware. 


It Costs Only a Trifle 


to keep the least expensive units in your 
house from becoming a costly nuisance — 


s Only 31 ill he dollar 
No matter how much you spend to paint, plate, Boe etal te LL ea al See 


dip or galvanize ordinary metals, they are certain th ie 
to rust. Then follow repairs—and more repairs—and Only ¥2 mill more on the dollar 


” ; for Copper leaders, Copper gutters, 
the still costlier replacements. Copper flashing and Copper valleys to 


avoid the constant repairing and replac- 
ing of metals that rust. 


Use Copper and Brass in the first place and save 
. Only 7/10ths of a mill more on the dollar 
all this trouble and expense, for enduring Copper, Brass or Bronze 


hardware that wears forever and not 


Copper and Brass do not 
rust. They are in reality much 
cheaper than substitutes. You 
don’t have to repair or replace 


Copper and Brass save you 
many times their slightly higher 
original cost, for they provide 
enduring, expense-proof service, 


just for a few years. 


Only 2 and 8/10ths cents more on the dollar 
for a Copper roof that spares you for- 
ever from leaks and water-soaked in- 





teriors, a roof that needs no paint, no 


not for a few months but for patching, no repairs. 


the whole life of the house. 


anything made of the Ever- 
lasting Metals. 


Copper and Brass are cheaper because 
you pay for them only ONCE 


For Home Builders—FREE 
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It’s a Great Car 


Now 31 improvements at $655 less 


Generations of Stephens men have devoted their 
lives to making travel economical, dependable, com- 
fortable. Their ideals have shaped the building of 
the SrepHens SauienT Six to the highest standard. 


This single aim hascreated the Stephens motor—the 
farthest advance in overhead-valve perfection—and 
given it ability to deliver 18-20 miles a gallon from 


fuel that would choke most motors with carbon. 


A motor of superlative smoothness and efficiency 
at 2 or 60 miles an hour! Its 57 H.P. has an 
abounding energy superior to your utmost need. 


Stephens coach work expresses Stephens ideals in 


bodies—staunch, beautiful and individual in refine- 
ment. Full-alloy silica steel springs give you 
unparalleled buoyancy and luxury of motion. 


One hundred million miles of enthusiasm! That 
is the tribute—amazing, convincing—coming this 
spring from thousands of owners. 

Now Stephens adds 31 refinements and improve- 
ments, with an efficiency that has lowered the price 
$655. 

. You will never appreciate the extraordinary 
value of this truly great car until you sit behind 
the wheel. 


STEPHENS MOTOR WORKS, Freeport, Illinois 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
all sorts of rotten treatment. But—oh, 
well—I’m going to call up some of those 
woolen people and find out what’s what.’ 

He got precious little satisfaction. Yes, 
the woolen mills expected a strike. The 
employers had offered a new wage scale, 
15 per cent less than the present one. The 
unions had demanded 10 per cent more 
than the present. There was not the slight- 
est chance of either yielding to the other. 

“No, we don’t know what the unions’ll 
do,” said one employer. ‘‘They’ve a meet- 
ing to-morrow night, and then they’!] meet 
the employers’ committee and say what 
they’ve decided. Sure—if they vote to 
strike, and with a viva voce vote in open 
meeting, it’s dollars to doughnuts they will 
vote to strike—they’ll call as many sym- 
pathetic strikes as they possibly can. Your 
people will be sure to go.” 

“And this is the return to normalcy!’’ 
said Billy, flinging up the phone receiver 
in a spasm of disgust. ‘‘By golly, I’m up 
against it!” 

As he walked through the factory he was 
conscious of the undercurrent of excite- 
ment that always precedes a strike. There 
was more talk than usual. A few opera- 
tives worked doggedly, silent, eyes fixed 
on their machines, but. minds apparently 
far away, grappling with the problem of 
how they and their dependents would 
exist on the meager strike benefits. Billy 
found himself pitying them in the midst 
of his own distress. Like him, they were 
up against it. And like him, they were in 
the grip of economic adjustment—that 
modern blind Moloch who demands con- 
stant sacrifice. 

“Tt’s no use to talk to ’em,”’ he thought. 

“They’ve got to go out if the union orders 
it. But—what am I going to do?” 
. There is nothing for anyone to do in like 
case but wait. Billy Dancy waited, and 
at the end of two days the morning papers 
told him that the wool people had gone 
out. 

He went down to his factory, dreading 
what he might see there. Would he find 
the place empty, the machines idle? It 
was with an enormous throb of thankful- 
ness that he saw every operative in place, 
work going on as usual. The sympathetic 
strike had not, as yet, been ordered. 

He made swift inventory of his resources. 
There were a few big orders that he must 
rush ahead, neglecting smaller ones. Then 
if the strike came the money for the larger 
orders would tide him along—for a while. 
If the strike was prolonged he must offer 
for sale the cones he had bought at so fav- 
orable a figure, to manufacturers out of 
town whose mills would still be running. 
For he was sure it would be only a local 
strike. Well, that money would help, pro- 
vided he wasn’t forced to sell at too great a 
sacrifice. He might get by, but the balance 
sheet of his ledger would bea sorry sight, for 
though his wage expense would stop there 
were his notes in bank, and the inexorable 
interest on the factory mortgage. And his 
house expenses. 

Which brought him round to Jean, and 
inevitably—to the pearls. 

He set his teeth. Jean would have to 
wear those false pearls for quite a while. 
He must try not to think of it. 

Anticipation is sometimes worse than 
reality. Billy Dancy had braced himself 
so hard to meet the strike that when, after 
a week of jumpy, nervous tension, his peo- 
ple did go out he was almost glad of it. 
Some of them came in to see him. 

“We don’t want to go,” they told him. 
And Maria Sandek, his oldest operative, 
lingered. Maria was toothless and wrin- 
kled, but her knotted, gnarled old hands 
were as deft as they had been at twenty. 

“Listen, Mr. Billy,’’ said Maria impres- 
sively. “‘If you get in any strike breakers 
don’t you let ’em touch my machine, or I 
sure will be sore when I get back!” 

“I’m going to get in strike breakers as 
fast as I can,” said Billy. ‘‘You better 
stay, Maria, if you don’t want someone 
else to run your machine.” 

The old woman, shaking her head drear- 
ily, gathered up her shawl and went out. 
The factory was empty save for the office 
force. 

“Now we can get busy,” said Billy. 
“We'll advertise for operatives here and 
in every city within two hundred miles 
where there are knitting mills. I won’t 
farm out my orders to out-of-town com- 
petitors; I’d rather lose the business. 
Every customer with an unfilled order 
must be written to. And we'll see what we 
shall see.” 
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Miss Koons spoke up with unexpected 
spirit. “‘You get a new stenographer, Mr. 
Dancy. I’m going out in the factory and 
try my hand with a machine. I guess if 
I can pound a typewriter I can knit silk 
stockings, and I’ve often watched the 
women out there. So you got one strike 
breaker right here.” 

“Bully for you!” said Billy. “I won’t 
forget this, Miss Koons.” 

And so the fight began. 

For the first few days it was a wild rush 
to secure new operatives, to reassure cus- 
tomers, to discourage further orders but 
to keep a string to them in case the strike 
was called off. Everything was in a state 
of flux, uncertain, shifting from hour to 
hour. A few strike breakers trickled in, 
poor unskilled workers, who not only had 
to be taught but also had to be constantly 
watched. Old Beazley marched out into 
the factory and took a machine beside 
Miss Koons. Billy himself was there inter- 
mittently during the day, teaching, help- 
ing, acting as foreman, mechanic, anything 
to get the work through. But progress was 
discouragingly slow. No more than a 
third of the machines were running, and 
these at far below their normal output. 

Still Billy struggled on. By superhuman 
efforts he managed to get out a few of the 
smaller orders on time, but he had the 
depressing consciousness of the impending 
demoralization of the business he had 
built up so proudly, so painstakingly. To 
a man of constructive temperament and 
sanguine turn of thought there is nothing 
so keenly hurtful as wanton destruction of 
a useful industry that he has himself de- 
veloped. So with Billy Dancy. He made 
his fight doggedly, untiringly, but with the 
finger of despair laid on his heart. 

His whole self was so centered on the 
factory and its problems that he was ob- 
livious of all else. He had grown thin to 
gauntness, strung tight with nerves. Jean, 
watching him, yearned over him. But he 
brushed away her solicitude, hardly saw her. 
She had become in this crisis almost shad- 
owlike to him, not quite real. He submitted 
to her affection, but he found no solace, no 
rest in it. At last she ceased to urge it on 
him, only saw to his smallest ease and 
comfort with infinite care and waited for 
him to come back to her. 

He only half heard her when one day she 
reminded him that they hadn’t dined with 
her family for two months, and that to- 
night they really must go. ‘‘Because,’’ she 
added, watching him closely, ‘Cousin Mar- 
tin Halstead is to be there.” 

In his frame of mind Cousin Martin 
Halstead was a wraith, a wisp of nothing. 
Billy did not even remember having heard 
of him. 

“T wish I didn’t have to make you go, 
poor dear,” Jean said worriedly. ‘‘You 
are so tired and worn and bedeviled with 
this strike. But mother and father would 
think it so odd if we didn’t make a point 
of seeing Cousin Martin. He’s such a 


‘ traveler, and here so seldom. And he wants 


specially to see—us.”’ 

Even then Cousin Martin Halstead did 
not register on Billy’s consciousness. ‘‘T’ll 
be there on time,” he said wearily. To eat 
dinner with his relations-in-law was just 
one more rotten chore to be chored. 

The day was long and harassing, the 
worst he had yet endured. One of the 
working machines had been put out of 
commission by a careless learner. The 
woolen people were still sitting tight, caring 
nothing for the devastation of the sym- 
pathetic strike. Two of his local competi- 
tors, also hit by the strike, had been able 
to open up on half time, having by sheer 
chance got hold of a bunch of newly ar- 
rived immigrants who were skilled opera- 
tives. Some of his customers who had been 
sympathetic at first were getting restive. 
And though he was still able to meet his 
obligations he was down to the slimmest 
sort of shoestring. 

“And I’ve got to watch old Perrimain 
lap green-turtle soup, I suppose, and tell 
about the best way to make French dress- 
ing!’ he thought, as he got into his dinner 
clothes at the club. There was no dining 
at the Perrimains’ without the proper rai- 
ment. He broke one of his studs, and 
smudged his only clean collar. It was a 
black world, not worth living in. He was 
crushed by the injustice and cruelty of it. 
If there was only one person who under- 
stood, who really cared! And if he was not 
oppressed by this ever-present conscious- 
ness of his own deceit, of his own trickery! 
In some occult way the pearls were the last 
bitter gibe of fortune. 
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THERE is no way to adequately 
describe Apollo Chocolates. We 
can tell you how pure they are, 
how choice the materials that go 
into them and the care we take 
in their making. But we cannot 
picture the taste—the wonderful 
chocolate flavor, the delicious 
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Send for this 


Trial box 


of Apollo Chocolates 


fruit, nut and rich cream centers. 

You can get this only by eating 
Apollos and that is the reason for 
our trial assortment offer—a full 
quarter pound of chocolates, all 
different, selected from the 193 va- 
rieties we make. Sent post paid for 
25 cents and your dealer’s name. 


ADDRESS: F. H. ROBERTS COMPANY, 128 CROSS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


APOLLO CHOCOLATES 
They’re different 
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“ARROW COLLAR 


A LIGHT FLEXIBLE COLLAR THAT IS NEW 
IN STYLE & VERY COMFORTABLE 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. INC. _AZAKERS, TROY, N.Y. 
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Guaranteed by Westinghouse! 


HE Westinghouse Battery Guarantee is based 

on this rock-founded principle: That any 
product permitted to bear the name of the great 
organization which has sponsored the air brake, 
automatic railway signals and other world-noted 
achievements in mechanical science must make 
Sood. 

When you buy a Westinghouse Battery you 
buy ‘‘battery mileage,’”’ the measure of which 
is definitely expressed not only in minimum 
months of service, but in terms of absolute 
satisfaction. 

One quality battery—the best Westinghouse can build. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., Swissvale, Pa. 


‘INGHOUSE 


- BATTERIES 


Any of the 1800 
Westinghouse Bat- 
tery Service Stations 
will directly fulfill the 
WESTIN GHOUSE 
GUARANTEE re- 
gardless of place of is- 
sue; or will render 
WESTINGHOUSE 
ATTENTION for 
the battery you now 
have, no matter what 
make it is. 


To get the most 
from your radio 
set use’ A” or‘‘B” 


WESTINGHOUSE 


RADIO 


BATTERIES 















Relief for 
tired and aching 
feet guaranteed 


- 


Get a pair of Jung’s ‘“‘Wonder”’ Arch 
Bracestoday whether your feet are ‘‘in bad 
shape” or not. They relieve tired and aching 
feet instantly. Help weak ankles. Overcome 

pain in the heel, instep or ball of the foot, as well 

as in the calf and knee. Such troubles as these, 

and callouses on the ball of the foot, cramped toes 

and enlarged joints are due to fallen arches and 
weakened conditions of the feet. Ask your doctor. 
Men and women everywhere are wearing them because 


Jung’s Arch Braces Assist Nature 


They aid the interosseous muscles of the feet and help them to 
regain their former strength, instead of building a false, rigid 
support beneaththearch. They correct fallen arches and foot strain. 
Relieve tired and aching feetinstantly. Prevent that “‘broken-down”’ 
feeling. Dance or walk for miles, stand for hours—you just don’t 
Ly get tired. They eliminate the extra strain due to the wearing 
WN of high-heeled and stylish shoes. Recommended by chiropo- 
\, dists, physicians, and over half a million satisfied users. 


\\ Write for Free Book—It Tells How 


Their extremely light weight insures perfect foot com- 
fort. No ungainly humps. No burdensome pads. 
No metal plates. Made of specially prepared ‘‘su- 
perlastik.’’ Exact size for every foot. Price $1 per 
pair. Jung’s ‘“‘Miracle’’ Arch Braces (extra wide) 
$1.50 per pair. Your money back if not entirely 
satisfied. (Canadian prices: ‘‘Wonders” $1.50; 
**Miracles’’ $2.25.) 
If your shoe dealer, surgical dealer, 
druggist or chiropodist can’t supply you, 
order direct. Write for free booklet. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE COMPANY 
452 Jung Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dealers— Ask for details of our trial offer. 
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The Original 


ARCH BRACES _ 
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Write for 
Free Book 
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Look 

for this 
Trade-Mark. 
It protects 
you against 
imitations. 
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He got to the Perrimains’ in the very 
nick of time, and not until they were at 
table did he become really aware of Cousin 
Martin Halstead, tall, with keen eyes, gray 
and lean and taciturn, with a drooping 
mustache, hair thin and high on his narrow 
forehead. 

There was green turtle, even as Billy had 
anticipated, and Mr. Perrimain held forth 
in a long monologue as to whether or not 
it contained sufficient sherry. There were 
delicate little patés of shrimp and oyster 
and lobster for the fish course, a novelty 
urged on his guests by the epicurean auto- 
crat at the head of the table. Then it was 
that Billy observed his newly met relative 
for the first time. 

“You eat too much, Philip,’ said Cousin 
Martin calmly to his host, “‘and your food 
is too rich. You'll go off with uremia if 
you're not careful.” 

Mr. Perrimain became apoplectic with 
indignation. “I have always maintained 
that eating is one of the fine arts,’ he 
snorted. ‘‘Too much neglected—too much 
neglected! You have your own hobby, 
Martin—why be sarcastic about other 
people’s?”’ 

“Yes, but my hobby isn’t harmful to my 
health,” said Halstead. “‘And I don’t agree 
with you that eating is one of the fine arts. 
It’s enjoyable, but somehow a little vul- 
gar.” 

Mr. Perrimain swelled and puffed with 
anger. 

Mrs. Perrimain looked agitated, and flut- 
tered her hands distractedly. Billy felt 
dimly sorry for her, and stepped into the 
breach. 

‘What is your hobby?” he asked Cousin 
Martin without interest. 

“Why, Billy, you know,” put in Alicia 
with too, too sweet reproach. ‘Everyone 
knows.” 

“Tf I know I’ve forgotten,” said Billy 
hardily. 

““Why, Cousin Martin’s a connoisseur in 
gems,” offered Mrs. Perrimain. ‘He col- 
leects jewels—he has the most marvelous 
things! One of the reasons he’s dining with 
us this evening is because he wanted so 
much to see Cousin Lucretia’s pearls. 
Don’t you remember I told you that he 
bought a good many of them for her? But 
he’s never seen the completed strand.” 

“They’re very fine, too, at this distance,” 
said Cousin Martin, cocking his keen eye 
ca Jean. ‘‘And they’re highly becoming to 

ean.” 

Billy Dancy’s fork stopped halfway to 
his mouth, and then dropped to his plate. 
He could not lift it farther. What had he 
got into now? His imagination leaped 
ahead: Cousin Martin—what confoundedly 
sharp eyes the fellow had!—approaching 
Jean and saying, ‘‘And now let me look at 
the famous pearls.’”’ The Perrimain family 
sitting about in smiling complacency, wait- 
ing for eloquent compliments. Cousin 
Martin’s start of surprise, his closer in- 
vestigation—probably he had a microscope 
or something in his pocket—his puzzled 
“This is odd!’ And his final verdict: 
“These pearls are false!” 

Then cries, exclamations, Alicia’s prompt 
suspicion of himself—Alicia would know 
what had happened, give her the least 
little hint—and at last, in his present state 
of weariness and disaster he’d be able to 
put up no defense, and the truth would 
come out. 

Tableau of rage from Papa Perrimain, 


tears and reproaches from Mamma Perri-~ 


main, malicious gloating from Alicia, and— 
worst of all—distrust and grief from Jean. 
With himself in the star part as criminal 
in chief forever after. Humiliation on hu- 
miliation. 

All this went through Billy Dancy’s head 
like a swiftly run film. This was the last 
straw, the very, very last! He was caught. 
He looked around at them all with glazed, 
unseeing eyes. 

Then as from a great distance he heard 
Jean speaking. 

“But these aren’t Cousin Lucretia’s 
pearls,’ she said gayly, naturally. “Ill 
take Cousin Martin to see them to-morrow 
at Mr. Godfrey’s, if he likes, but I’ll have 
to confess these are nothing but imitation. 
There were so many burglaries out near us 
that I got frightened and had Mr. Godfrey 
find a duplicate for me. He has the real 
ones in his safe. But these are wonderful— 
they’ ve fooled everyonesofar.”” Shelooked 
across at Billy. ‘‘Haven’t they, dear?” 
she asked. 

What went on for the rest of the dinner, 
what he ate, what was said, Billy Dancy 
was never able afterward to remember. 
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It seemed to him that it was countless 2ons 
of time before he and Jean were home 


again. 

They made the journey in silence, save 
when he asked her if she was cold, and she 
answered. 

She kept her head turned away from 
him, her eyes lowered. He did not dare 
imagine what she was thinking. 

But when they reached their own fa- 
miliar sitting room she faced him desper- 
ately. 

“T couldn’t bear it!” she said, and’with 
the words tears began to run down her 
cheeks, tears uncontrollable, passionate. 
“T couldn’t bear it any longer! You keep 
me out of everything—you won’t tell me a 
thing! You act as if I was a little tin 
painted creature who couldn’t understand, 
who didn’t want to help! It’s not fair! 
It’s not fair! I’m your wife—I love you 
so—I’m not a baby—or an idiot—or a doll 
to be dressed up. You make me feel like 
Nora.” 

Billy Dancy’s reading had not embraced 
the famous Ibsen drama. ‘‘Nora who?” 
he asked stupidly. ‘“‘Oh, Jean—dear— 
don’t! If you knew how miserable I’ve 
been!” 

“What right have you to be miserable 
all to yourself?”’ she demanded. ‘‘Let me 
be miserable with you. What right have 
you to keep me in the dark about things— 
or try to? Of course you couldn’t. I lave 
you so I know almost every thing you 
think—I can feel every little cloud on you. 
These wretched pearls—oh, I knew it was 
a mistake to buy them! I knew it. Oh, 
Billy, Billy, you have me in your heart— 
I know it. Put me in your mind and your 
confidence and your life too.” 

She was crying in his arms now, tearing 
sobs shaking her slim shoulders. ‘‘Don’t 
treat me like a toy to be played with, or a 
piece of bric-a-brac to be looked at and 
taken care of. Don’t—don’t! It hurts me 
to have you hold me so cheap—so trifling. 
You let your stenographer run one of your 
machines; even she helps you more than I. 
We may be on the very verge of ruin, and 
you won’t tell me—you won’t tell me! 
You’d rather deceive me—with these.” 
She struck her clenched hand against the 
pearls. ‘It was all vanity, our buying 
them. Alicia worried you into it. Oh, I 
know! And yet—I thought—when you 
said so—that it was all right.. And to- 
night—oh—we had to go there to dinner! 
But if you think that I’d let Cousin Mar- 
tin—or Alicia—or anyone—hurt and humil- 


iate you when you’re in such trouble—only 


it would have served you right for not 
trusting me enough to tell me Oh, 
Billy, Billy—how could you—how could 
you!” 

“‘Jean—Jean!’’ He wanted to cry a bit 
himself; his throat was tight. ‘‘Jean— 
darling—little fellow—I’m the cheap one— 
I’m just an utter fool—but after this—if 





you'll only forgive me—you shall be in 


everything—everything !”’ 

When they were calmer Billy Dancy 
ventured on a question: ‘“‘How did 
know they were false, Jean?” 

““Oh—you looked so guilty—and they 
felt, somehow, different. So I just made 
Mr. Godfrey tell me. You men—none of 
you can stand up before a woman.” 

He held her more closely, laughing— 


you. 


glorious laughter—the first he had known- 


for months. The weight of his unbearable 


load broke and slipped from him, left him. 


free and strong. If Jean knew—if Jean 
eared so much—why, he could do anything. 
The strike—that would come out all right. 
It would have to come out all right. He’d 
make it. 


Money? He’d get it somehow, some- 


He knew he 
To- 


where, enough to tide over. 

could—if he felt this way about it. 

morrow—oh, what he’d do to-morrow! 
He had gotten great things from this. 


His egotism, his self-confidence had been. 


dealt a heavy blow. He had been so sure 


that he was bearing his great burden alone, - 
and all the time Jean had been beside him, 


sharing it, and when the need came it was ~ 


she who had been strong, not he. He was 


humbled, yet triumphant. He had a shin- 


ing vision of what life with this new just- 


revealed Jean would be. 
Against his coat lay softly the linked 
beauty of the false gems that had so trou- 


bled him—yet had so served him. Through 


them, wonderfully, he had found his wife, 


the treasure of her loyalty, the wealth of © 
her understanding, the limitlessness of her — 


love. 
‘‘What price pearls now?” sang his joy- 
ful thought. 


ah 
a 
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The above chart shows the remarkable 
growth in sales units of this product 
HERE’S ot money in producing eggs in quantities . ° ls 
at any time. There's better money in producing them di 3 since its advertising was concentrated 
when most. fiocks are falling off in eggs. Don't let. your i ; ae in THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


Shane” -. Have eggs when eggs are scarce ar” ~ ‘ch, 


“A Sales Increase of 1192% 
In Eight Years 


is the record of our poultry chow business,” writes the Ralston 
Purina Company of St. Louis, feed manufacturers. “Each year, 
even during the depression, has showed a substantial gain. 






































“This steady advance has been maintained largely through 
consistent advertising in the farm market. 





“THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN has carried seventy- 
seven per cent of all the farm paper advertising of 
this product since 1914. We regard the results as 
a striking demonstration of its producing power.” 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENILEMAN 


_ THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
The Saturday Evening Post The Ladies’ Home Journal The Country Gentleman 
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MARK 


“None better obtainable 
at any price.” 


MONARCH COFFEE 


MONARCH SWEET PICKLES 


MONARCH SALAD DRESSING 


MONARCH CATSUP and other 
MONARCH FOOD PRODUCTS 


Salesmen Wanted 


i ITH the opening of our Eastern plant, we announce a change in 
; sales policy. We have discontinued distributing the products of our 
factories through jobbers and will now sell direct to retail grocers at jobbing 
prices, with the assurance that the well-known high quality of the past will 
be maintained, 

Desirable territory is open in New England and Atlantic Coast States in which we will 
place salesmen. It long has been our policy to make additions to our organization from the 
ranks of retail clerks. We want men under 35 years with records of success in grocery stores. 


To such we offer an opportunity to make a worth-while connection where you will enjoy 
a wide field of endeavor and a splendid prospect for development. 


We require references from present employers. We want capable, ambitious, energetic 
men, and if you are looking for a future with great possibilities, come and see us. Only 
applications in person considered. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


882 Third Ave. (Bush Terminal), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TO RETAIL MERCHANTS . Because of our organization, the cutting of overhead 

* expenses, and the style of packing, MONARCH COFFEE 
has a price advantage to the retailer readily recognized by alert merchants. We believe the retail 
grocer to be the most economical and logical distributor of food products. Correspondence is invited 

















COFFEE is never sold in bulk. We have only 

















from retail grocers in territories not now covered by our salesmen. Particular care is given to mail 
orders, assuring you good service, and we will be pleased to quote you prices. Our MONARCH 


lowest market price. In territory east of Pittsburgh, address as above; west of Pittsburgh, address: 


one price to all retail merchants, and that is the 


























To 
South 


America 


For information regarding accommodations, address 


The Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York City 
Next sailings are: 

S.S. American Legion, June10 S.S8. Western World, July 8 
S.S. Pan- America, June 24 §.S. Southern Cross, July 22 
Fortnightly thereafter 


INFORMATION BLANK 
* To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk 


Washington, D.C. 
7A 


Please send without obligation the U.S. Goy- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts, 

I am considering a trip to South America 
to Europe [ to The Orient I would travel 
Ist class [] 2d 3d 1. Going alone ( with 
family CF with others (). I have definitely decided 
to go I am merely considering the trip 0. 

If I go date will be about____ 
My Name 
My Business or Profession 
My Street No.or R. F. D. 
Town ee SATE, 

























































































| REID, MURDOCH & CO., Clark St. Bridge, Chicago, Ill. (Established 1853). | 


Record speed and luxury 
on new American ships 


WIFT new American ships have broken 

all speed records to South America. 
Rio de Janeiro is now only 11 days away. 
Having established a new speéd record, these 
great ships are establishing a new record 
for popularity. 

You will be entirely happy on these mag- 
nificent ocean liners. They are equipped with 
every modern comfort and convenience. 
Operated by the Munson Steamship Lines, 
they derive the benefits of this organization’s 
50 years of successful experience. Special 
tourist arrangements may be made for those 
who wish to visit the interior and return via 
the West coast. 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of every 
prospective traveler. If you are considering an 
ocean voyage anywhere, send the information 
blank now. You will receive the Government's 
valuable booklet of authentic travel informa- 
tion and description of the U. S. Government 
ships. You will be under no obligations. 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Desk 247A Washington, D. C. 
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FROM McKINLEY TO HARDING 


(Continued from Page 17) 


on our hands. Let me show Lodge the 
plank we agreed on last Friday.” 

Hanna replied, ‘““You can’t trust that 
blankety-blank man; he will give the 
plank to the press.” 

I again said, “Let me show it to him and 
tell him how important it is to keep it 
quiet, so as not to have asilver bolt in the 
convention.” 

Hanna said, “All right, but you do it on 
your own responsibility.” 

Iwent tothe Massachusetts headquarters, 
which was in the same hotel; found Lodge, 
introduced myself and told him I heard the 
tilt between him and Hanna; that he must 
not resent Mr. Hanna’s attitude, as he had 
had but little sleep for a week; and then 
told him of the Friday meeting and showed 
him the plank agreed upon by the McKin- 
ley managers, and of our pledge of no pub- 
licity. 

He read it and said: ‘‘ Why, that plank is 
all right; the only change I would make is 
to knock out the words ‘and unlimited’ in 
the sentence ‘We are opposed to the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver.’ The two 
words are unnecessary.” 

I made the change and have the paper 
framed. The only words that have not 
faded out of the mimeograph copy are 
the words “gold” and “out suggestion of 
Lodge’’—both written in pencil. 

Lodge asked me for a copy. 

I said, “I cannot give it to you.” 

He replied, ‘‘I want to show it especially 
to one man who is going to make a fight on 
the floor. I will keep it confidential.” 

I was weak enough to consent, and his 
stenographer copied it. This happened 
Monday morning about eleven o'clock. 
The evening papers of Tuesday, in St. Louis, 
printed a dispatch from Boston giving the 
contents of the plank I had handed Lodge. 


About six o’clock that evening I met Mr. 
Hanna in the hall. 

He was very angry and said, “Have you 
seen the evening papers? I told you that 
you could not trust him, and if the prema- 
ture publication causes a break in the 
McKinley ranks you are responsible.” 

Fortunately but few saw the dispatch, 
as the papers did not put a display head on 
it; they were too full of local happenings to 
play up outside news. The only man out- 
side Mr. Hanna to make a protest to me 
when he read the Boston dispatch was 
Mr. M. H. De Young, owner of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

He said California would not stand for 
the gold standard. I reminded him that 
California was more interested in a pro- 
tective tariff on citrus fruits than in a money 
standard. The California papers during 
the campaign that followed soft-pedaled the 
money question and strongly approved the 
tariff plank. 

Afterward one of the Boston correspond- 
go told me Lodge gave him the plank and 
said: 

“That is what I stand for!” 

He did not claim he wrote it, but a week 
later he was introduced at the Harvard 
Commencement exercises as the author of 
the gold plank and, as the papers reported, 
“received a great ovation!” 

Two or three days later Senator Proctor 
sent me a dispatch—which I have—asking 
me to send him a wire which he could print 
and read to his audiences telling of the 
writing of the gold plank Friday, June 
twelfth. He said, ‘‘Give me as much credit 
as you can, as other Eastern men are claim- 
ing authorship.” 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 


articles by Mr. Kohlsaat. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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MEET TRIE WIFE 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Larry stood staring after them. ‘So 
Charlie’s done for,’’ he reflected. And 
after a moment: “’Tis th’ little woman 
I’m thinkin’ of.” 

On the next day, which was Wednesday, 
the little woman came to Larry’s counter 
about eleven in the morning. She brought 
with her her five-year-old girl, Betty, a 
rather quaint, old-fashioned little creature. 

“The hat, Larry—the hat.” Anne 
Frear nodded smilingly toward the tiny 
example of the milliner’s art perched on 
the child’s head. ‘“‘Betty wanted you to 
see it.” 

Larry lifted his hands in token of deep 
admiration. “It takes me breath away,” 
he confessed. ‘‘Are thim roses, or do me 
eyes deceive me?” 

“Roses,” lisped the little girl. She sat 
up very straight on the stool and arranged 
her brief skirts about her. ‘‘ Please pass the 
ice cream,”’ she ordered. 

Larry laughed, and put a generous por- 
tion before her. While he filled her moth- 
er’s order he reflected that Anne Frear’s 
eyes were tired and unhappy. After a few 
minutes he ventured a remark: 

““C. H. is in Chicago, I hear.” 

“Yes,” Anne Frear said. ‘‘But I expect 
him back this afternoon. This is his birth- 
day, and he always tries to be at home for 
that.” 

“His birthday.”’. Larry frowned. “Is it 
now? Let me see. Charlie must be 
about ——”’ 

“Thirty-four,’”” Anne finished. Larry 
said nothing. ‘I know what you’re think- 
ing, Larry. He’s—he’s pretty young.’ 

Y es;”” agreed Larry slowly, “‘Charlie’s 
pretty young.’ 

For a moment Anne’s eyes were looking 
into his, and all her troubles were written 
there. No words were needed. 

Larry polished his counter furiously. 
“He'll be along to-day, I’m thinkin’,’’ he 
said, looking everywhere but at Anne 
Frear. “Sure, he’ll come home to-day, 
What with th’ birthday, as ye say—an’ th’ 
annual meetin’ of his directors to-morrow 
mornin’ ——’’ 

“To-morrow!”’ 
sion was startled. 
Id lost track.” 

“Mrs. Frear,” persisted Larry uncom- 
fortably, “‘I— I have this to say: ’Tis 
nearly forty years r ve stood behind this 
bar or another, an’ in all that time I’ve 
peddled no gossip. What I picked up I 
kept to meself. Professional secrets like, 
they was, th’ same, say, as if I was a 
doctor. But now—I was always fond of 
I mind me th’ first elas see 

nueit 


puey 


Anne Frear’s expres- 
“Oh—I didn’t know— 


him—a fine lad, an’ upstandin’. 
seems unkind, ma’am—look out, darlin 
Betty had come near to upsetting the ice 
cream in her zeal, and Larry’s strong hand 
set her right and started the spoon on the 
way it should go. 

“Yes, Larry,” said Anne Frear softly. 
“You want to tell me 

“Tt’s unkind, I say, ma’ am, ‘because poor 
Charlie has had no hint, an’ feelin’ as I do 
toward him—an’ you, too, f’r that mat- 
ter—some wan should warn th’ lad ——”’ 

“You mean 

“T mean they’ve got th’ wires all laid 
again’ him, ma’am. To-morrow this time 
he’ll have no more job thin a rabbit.” 

For a moment Anne Frear sat staring 
into space. ‘‘I suppose I ought to be sur- 
prised,”’ she said, “‘but I’ve seen it coming 
for so long. I’ve talked to him, Larry, but 
it was no use. And now—all I can think of 
is Charlie. It will break his heart.” 

“Tf ye’ll give him a word of warnin’, 
ma’am,” Larry advised, “it will soften 
th’ blow. It will help him through—to- 
morrow.” 

Anne Frear pushed away her drink, un- 
finished. 
_ “Are you ready, honey?” she said to 
the child. ‘‘Thank Larry for the nice ice 
cream.” She laid the amount of her check 
on the counter. “‘Larry—Larry ” (Her 
lips were trembling, but she smiled. 
can’t thank you now. We know so many 
penble “and we've got so few real friends. 

ou understand how it is. All I can say 
about you, Larry, is that—you’re one of 
the finest.’’ 

“Whin ye say that,’’ smiled Larry, ‘“‘ye 
admit me to yer company. I’m a proud 
man this day.’’’ He stood watching her as 
she piloted the baby through the screen 
door; then, perspiring freely, he prepared 
himself a long, cool drink. 











At four o’clock that afternoon Charlie 
Frear breezed in. He was now the go- 
getter, the apostle of pep, rejuvenated by 
his hard business trip to Chicago. 

“Listen here, Larry,” he said, ‘‘I want 
you to do something for me. This happens 
to be my birthday 

“Manny happy returns of ——”’ 

““Yes—thanks. Been away—just in. 
Here’s the big news—I’m giving a birthday 
party up at my house to-night.” 

“Ts that so? Have ye seen th’ wife?” 

“No—not yet. I invited a big bunch of 
people by wire from Chicago, and coming 
home on the train I hit on my big play. 
Some party I’m giving, Larry. The last 
word in parties round here for quite a 
spell, I fancy. I’m going to make such 
a fool of prohibition that mummies will 
erik And about my big idea—your part 
of it a 

‘“What d’ye mean, now?” 

“Big secret—won’t tell anybody, not 
even you. But here’s what I want you to 
do. Sam Wilsey’s attending to the cater- 
ing, and there’ll be a bunch of waiters from 
the hotel. I want you to come along with 
them—and bring your white coat.’’ 

“Me, d’ye say? Look here, C. H., I’m 
too old f’r that kind of thing. Ye’ll have to 
excuse me.” 

“Can’t do it, Larry. It would ruin my 
whole scheme. Come on—you’re not going 
to throw me down.” 

“Well,’’ Larry said. He was staring at 
Charlie Frear, but it was Anne’s unhappy 
face that he saw. ‘‘I’ll come, C. H.,’’ he 
agreed. 

“That’s the ticket. Be at the house at 
eight. The white coat, remember. See you 
later!’’ 

He banged through the door and disap- 
peared. Larry stood looking after him 
with puzzled eyes. 
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T EIGHT o’clock that evening, leaving 
the trolley at the end of the line, Larry 
O’Neil set out to walk the brief remaining 
distance to Charlie Frear’s house. Under 
his arm he carried a small bundle, the 
white coat demanded by the impetuous 
Charlie. He was in the district of the 
prosperous; great trees towered above him, 
neat hedges lined his path; on lawns still 
green despite the summer heat, sprinklers 
were playing. Through the dusk sounded 
the notes of a phonograph, the slam of a 
big screen door, the genial voice of a con- 
firmed bromide demanding, ‘“‘Hot enough 
for you to-day?” 

Larry was a stranger in this neighbor- 
hood, but he knew the Frear house by 
sight—it was one of Reuton’s show places— 
and he was shortly ascending its broad 
steps. He rang the bell and stood looking 
terough the copper screen into a big cool 

all. 

A maid admitted him and as he lingered, 
somewhat at a loss, just inside the door 
Anne Frear ran down the stairs. He had 
never seen her looking so beautiful. She 
wore a gorgeous evening gown; the light 
shone alluringly on her blond hair and her 
white shoulders; she made altogether a 
picture that an Irishman could appreciate. 
Her eyes were smiling, but her face was 
rather pale. 

“‘Hello,’’ she cried. She came closer and 
spoke in a lower tone. ‘Oh, Larry 

“How are ye? Have ye had that talk 
with C. H.?” Larry asked. 

“Larry—I couldn’t. It would have 
spoiled his party. Besides—oh, I know 
how he’ll take it from me. He’ll be furious. 
He’ll act as though it were my fault. He’s 
not the same any more.”’ 

“But he’s got to know.” 

“Ves, of course. But afterwards—or if 
he’s not fit to listen then—in the morning. 
Oh, Larry, if I could only have stopped 
this party! But it was too late; he’d in- 
vited them all—and he wouldn’t have 
stopped for me anyhow. But he’s going to 
make things worse than ever. There won’t 
be a chance for him after to-night.”’ 

“Why, what’s he up to ” Larry 
began. 

He was interrupted by the Areival of 
C. H. himself. He was resplendent in 
evening clothes, and already somewhat 
redolent of the cup that cheers. 

“Hello, Larry,’’ he cried. ‘‘Anne, when 
those colored musicians get here put ’em in 
the library. And tell the girls to roll up 








those rugs in the living room and clear the ! 
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floor. Now, Larry, I’ll show you where 
you come in. I’ve got one big surprise for 
you.”’ He walked to a door at the right of 
the hall. ‘‘Come on, Larry—this is your 
room, right here.”’ 

Larry followed. He stood on the thresh- 
old of what was evidently the dining 
room. The table had been pushed back 
against one wall, and along the wall oppo- 
site the door Larry beheld that which 
caused him to blink and question his own 


eyes. 

“Good Lord, C. H.!’’ he cried. 

“Do you recognize it, Larry?” Charlie 
Frear cried triumphantly. 

“It’s me old bar!”’ gasped Larry. 

“Part of it, Larry. The middle section. 
I persuaded Sam Wilsey to dig it up out of 
the cellar and rush it up here this after- 
noon. That was my big idea, Larry—the 
one I got on the train. What do you think 
of it? The Wilsey House bar doing busi- 
ness again. Who said prohibition? We’'ll 
show ’em, Larry—we’ll show ’em!”’ 

Silently Larry followed him into the 
room. 
“T’ve had it all polished up for you,” 
Frear went on. ‘‘Look—the brass rail’s 
on! I worried about that rail—I always 
thought it was fastened to the floor, but I 
found out this afternoon it’s part of the 
bar. Well, live and learn, what? Where’s 
your coat, man? Put it on—put it on!” 

Still without speaking Larry changed 
coats. If he was somewhat lacking in en- 
thusiasm his host failed to notice it in his 
own bubbling excitement. 

“‘Get back there, Larry old man!” he 
cried. ‘‘Look!’’ He pointed to a sideboard 
standing behind the bar just under a long 
mirror, and covered with a startling array 
of bottles. ‘“‘There’s your stock—and more 
here underneath. Everything you had at 
the Wilsey House, or I’maliar. A point of 
pride with me—I’ll break down and cry 
like a child if anybody gives us an order we 
can’t fill. But I don’t think it can be done. 
Hot water in those boilers—see? Glasses 
enough—don’t you think?” 

“T guess so,” said Larry. He went be- 
hind the bar, grasped the edge of it with his 
two great hands, and stood staring at 
Charlie Frear. It was a solemn occasion, 
and Charlie felt it more deeply, perhaps, 
than the big fellow himself. For a moment 
the host paid the tribute of silence. 

““Attaboy,” he said presently, but in a 
quiet, gentle tone. “‘The old days, Larry— 
the good old days are here again. They 
took away your job, did they? Well, 
Charlie Frear is giving it back to you here 
and now. Mix’emup, Larry. What’ll you 
have? We’ll take a little snifter together, 
just to celebrate.” 

“T don’t touch it,’’ Larry reminded him. 
“Ye know that.” 

“Oh, yes—I know you never used to. 
But now that it’s prohibited—now that a 
lot of buttinskys tell you you can’t have 
it—surely you won’t refuse now?” 

“T don’t care f’r anything, C. H.,”’ Larry 
said. ‘‘Thank ye just th’ same. What’s 
yours?” 

“Oh, I’ll wait—if you won’t 
Now, Larry—here’s the plan 

Two small figures in pajamas came run- 
ning into the room, shouting for Larry 
O’Neil. Anne followed. 

“They wouldn’t go to bed without see- 
ing you,” she explained. She looked at 
Larry across the bar—a long look. 

Strange things happen as the world rolls 
on. Larry blushed. 

Charlie Frear lifted Betty to a seat on 
the polished mahogany. Beside her he 
placed his little son, a handsome golden- 
haired child of seven. 

“There you are!” he cried. ‘‘How’s 
that? Some day you can tell your grand- 
children that you once sat on Larry 
O’Neil’s bar. Eh, Larry?” 

“T dinnaw,’” said Larry uncomfortably. 
“Maybe by that time th’ wurruld will have 
something else to talk of.” 

The children demanded ice cream, Larry 
and his white coat having suggested the 
idea. Their father was loud in his laughter. 
“‘No ice cream here,’’ he announced. “This 
is no mollycoddle bar—it’s the real thing.” 

Larry glanced back over his shoulder at 
the display of bottled goods. He looked at 
Anne, his eyes troubled. 

“Ye’ll be runnin’ off to bed now, like 
good kids,’’ he said, turning to the children. 
Loud protests rose to smite the air. “Do 
that, to please yer mother, an’ to-morrow 
at th’ tea room I’ll give ye all th’ ice cream 
ye can eat. I will so.” 

Anne lifted Betty down, then the boy. 


join me. 
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must go upstairs. Nurse is waiting.’’ She 
managed to get them out of the room. 

“Now here’s the idea,’ Charlie Frear 
said. ‘‘I’m going to knock this bunch cold 
with my layout. When everybody’s here 
T’ll line ’em all up in the hall, give you the 
signal, and throw the portals wide. Maybe 
their eyes won’t pop, hey? You just: get 
things ready and put on your best smile.” 
He went to the doorway, and turned. 
“Just like the old days, Larry,” he 
chortled. ‘‘ Everything just as it was.” 

Fr He went out, closing the doors behind 
im. 

Still dazed, almost unbelieving, Larry 
stared about him. His old bar looked 
sadly out of place in this big, cool, ex- 
quisitely furnished room. A breeze had 
risen, and was stirring the lovely curtains 
at the windows. On the quiet lawn outside 
crickets chirped. He glanced out and saw 
through the dusk a shadowy, peaceful 
scene, the calm environment of home. His 
eyes came slowly back to his bar and the 
many colored bottles that surrounded him. 
He sat down on a chair and put his head 
in his hands. The world was going mad. 

From time to time he heard the clatter of _ 
arriving guests, but it was more than half 
an hour before Charlie Frear’s voice called to 
him, and the doors to the dining room were 
thrown open. Larry stood behind the bar 
with his best professional smile on his face. 
He saw Charlie Frear poised in triumph in 
the doorway, and back of him an eager 
group of the leading people of Reuton, all 
of whom he knew well. They stared, in- 
credulous at first, then burst into a roar 
of delight and approval that rattled the 
glasses on the bar. The next instant they 
were crowding into the room, all talking at 
once, flushed and thrilled and thirsty. 

‘Step up, everybody,’’ Charlie Frear was 
shouting above the mélée. ‘‘Here you 
have it—the old Wilsey House bar with 
Larry on the job. Happy days back again. 
Are we downhearted?” “No!” they 
roared. ‘‘Name your poison,” he urged. 
“‘Whisper it to the bartender. I dare any 
of. you to ask for a drink we can’t supply. 
Who said prohibition now?” 

He did not have to repeat his urging. In 
another moment Larry’s good right arm 
was busy with an enormous cocktail 
shaker, and Charlie Frear’s famous party 
was under way. The old bartender found 
himself pouring drinks for men who had 
once been his constant patrons, but not for 
an instant did he feel that Charlie’s dream 
was true and the old days were back. The 
Wilsey bar had existed to delight men only, 
but here, as at his soda fountain, he met the 
wives. Gray-haired matrons who a few 
years back grew bitter at the mere mention 
of Larry’s name now stepped up and or- 
dered with the loudest. Nonchalant young © 
flappers tested the firewater and pro- 
nounced it the best they’d had that week. 

Larry gave himself no time to think, but 
went smilingly on with his job. He had 
come and he was resolved to see it through. 
But he glanced now and then at the fiery 
face of C. H. Frear, and there appeared on 
his own broad countenance an expression 
of acute distaste. 

Shortly from a distant room came the 
first low moan of the jazz, and most of 
Larry’s patrons fled with loud cries of de- 
light. For a time the barbaric music of the 
jungle made hideous the summer night, 
then it ceased, and the bar was crowded 
with eager souls who brought with them 
beautiful new thirsts. Thus they alternated, 
the dance floor and the bar, and the night 
went on, and Larry’s arm began to ache and 
an old pain to shoot through his feet. 

Charlie Frear was everywhere, urging on 
his guests. ‘“‘Nonsense, you haven’t had 
anything yet. Well, what if you did? 
Come on, it’s time for another. Have you 
tried that gin of mine? It’ll open your 
eyes after that synthetic poison you feed 
on. This way to the bar, please. Larry—a 
little service!” 

At midnight the waiters from the Wilsey 
House sought to tempt the earnest drinkers 
with mere food. The bar was for the mo- 
ment deserted. Then came good old 
Charlie, dragging Walter Sutcliffe and 
Henry Frost. 

“What’ll it be, gentlemen? Here’s Larry, 
anxious to serve you. Larry, highballs for 
Walter and me, and a glass of your best 
mineral water for Mr. Frost.” 

‘Have a good trip to Chicago?” Sut- 
cliffe asked. 

“You bet I did,’’ Frear assured him. 
“You know, Parkinson up there hasn’t been 
buying much from us lately. But I fixed 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
him—lI got him six bottles of the finest rye 
whisky you ever tasted. I carried them 
into his office and lined them up on his 
desk, and I said: ‘Well, how about it? Do 
we get your business now, or don’t we?’ 
He didn’t give me a definite answer, but I 
guess I hooked him.” 

He finished off his highball with one 
gulp and went out. Frost and Sutcliffe 
looked at each other. 

“Well,” said Frost, “I guess Charlie can 
make good as a bootlegger if he should 
happen to lose his regular job.” 

Sutcliffe put down his glass and stared 
about the room. “I was rather sorry for 
him,” he said. ‘‘But—I don’t know. All 
this 

““Hixactly,”’ agreed old Henry Frost. 

“T like a drink as well as the next man. 
And I suppose Charlie is just carrying all 
this home boozing to its logical conclusion. 
Still—I can’t explain it—but his party 
won’t seem so clever in the morning.’ 

‘““He’s a young fool,” said Frost. 
remarked on that before.” 

The jazz blared forth again, and the 
party took on new life. Larry’s feet hurt 
more and more, the smile on his face faded 
and did not reappear. Mechanically he 
filled the orders of the revelers as they 
hurried in, flushed and wild eyed, from the 
dance floor. Now and again he reached 
inside his white coat and took out a huge 
gold watch. He was no longer young, and 
he thought longingly of bed. 

At one o’clock Frear came in, at the 
head of a small group of men, among them 
Sutcliffe and one or two other directors of 
the Burkhardt Corporation. Charlie had 
drunk with everybody and he was pretty 
far gone. His eyes were glassy, his feet 
stumbled, and he grasped the bar to 
steady himself. 

“To, Larry. Here we are ’gin. What’ll 
you have, boys? Tell the good ol’ bar- 
tender what you’ll have.” 

They murmured their orders, most of 
them; one or two slipped quietly from the 
room. Larry O’Neil did not move. For a 
long moment he stared into Charlie Frear’s 
watery eyes. 

He thought of Anne Frear and the chil- 
dren, and very slowly his head went up, a 
strange light came into his face, and hestood 
there like a judge or a bishop. 

“Make mine the same, Larry,” 
Frear. “Little ol’ highball.” 

Larry leaned across the bar and spoke 
slowly, impressively. ‘‘Listen here, C. H. 
Is it true now—d’ye want things just as 
they was in th’ old days?” 

‘““Why—why of course,” said Frear. 
‘Just like the old Wilsey bar.”’ 

“Ye want me to run things th’ way I 
did there?”’ 

“Certainly. What you talkin’ ’bout?”’ 

‘All right, Charlie,’ Larry said. He 
caught and held Frear’s wandering gaze. 
“Then I’m tellin’ ye—ye’ve had enough!” 

““What’s that?” 

“You heard me, I’m thinkin’. I say 
ye’ve had enough. Ye’ll get no more 
from me!”’ 

Charlie Frear had started back. His 
face became even redder than usual. 
“How dare you!” he cried. ‘You old 
fool! How dare you! In my own home!” 

Larry’s face clouded with anger. Not 
many men had called him names and got 
away with it. ““Your home! That’s good! 
If anny man had done to my home what 
you’ve done to yours this night I’d break 
him in two with me own hands. Your 
home! A home is a home, an’ a bar is a 
bar, an’ what it is ye’re runnin’ here I 
dinnaw. I do not.” 

“Get out!’’ shouted Frear. 

“T’m gettin’, Larry answered, strug- 
gling with his street coat. ‘More thin 
thirty years I tended bar, a decent re- 
spectable man, an’, by heaven, I’m 
ashamed of me work here to-night. Passin’ 
th’ stuff to young girls—what will me wife 
say to that? By th’ Lord, I’ve shot a hole 
in me self-respect I doubt I can ever 
mend.” 

“Are you going?”’ Frear demanded. 

‘*Hotfoot, me lad, hotfoot. An’ I hum- 
bly beg yer pardon f’r tryin’ to introduce 
into yer home wan of th’ first rules of 
anny respectable bar. Good night.’’ 

In the hall he encountered Anne Frear. 
“‘Larry—what is it?” she cried. “I 
heard 4 

“‘T’m sorry, ma’am,” said Larry gently. 
“‘F’r th’ moment, me temper went. I’m 
terrible sorry—but I’m Irish an’ I can’t 
help it.”’ 

“What happened?” 
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“Tt was C. H. comin’ to me f’r another 
drink. He’s had plenty, an’ I forgot meself 
an’ told him so.”’. He walked beside her 
to the door, past the living room where 
the jazz was screeching and mad couples 
danced. ‘‘Me nerves was a bit upset, 
ma’am. All this to-night—it don’t seem 
right to me.”’ 

“Me either, Larry.” 

“T know that, ma’am.” 

Charlie Frear came suddenly behind 


them. “Say, what the devil you two talk- 
ing ’bout? I want him to get out my 
house.”’ 


“Hush, Charlie!’’ Anne cried. But no 
one heard above the whine of the music. 

“I’m goin’, Charlie,” Larry explained. 
‘An’ I’m sorry I lost me temper just now. 
I had no call to say what I did in front of 
yer friends, an’ I admit it. But as f’r you, 
me lad, ye ’re dancin’ on the brink of a 
volcano, an’ ye’ll know what I mean 
to-morrow at eleven o’clock.” 

“What's that?” 

“Yer wife will tell ye. Good night.’ 

He was pushing open the screen when 
he felt a hand on his arm. He looked down 
into Anne Frear’s pale, tired face. 

“Larry, will you do something for me?” 

“ Annything in th’ wurruld, ma’am,”’ he 
said. 

“You tell Charlie—about the meeting 
to-morrow.” 

“But it’s no business of mine,”’ 
tested. 

“Look at him,’ said Anne Frear. “I 
can’t tell him—he wouldn’t listen. 
now. But if the news came from you 

““Wha’s all this?’’ demanded the wabbly 
Charlie. ‘‘Want him to get out my 
house.”’ 

There was a small deserted reception 
room at the right of the big door. Larry 
suddenly seized Charlie Frear by the arm 
and propelled him inside. He slammed shut 
the door and faced the befuddled host of 
all the gayety. 

“Open that door!” 
“How dare you touch me! 
door!” 

He leaped forward, seeking to escape. 
Larry O’Neil seized him by the shoulders 
and shook him, hard. 

“Tisten to me!” he began. He con- 
sidered briefly; any preliminaries, he 
knew, would be wasted, but a smashing 
statement of fact might surprise Frear 
into a moment of comprehension. “Listen 
to me, my lad. To-morrow mornin’ at 
eleven o’clock they kick ye out of th’ 
Burkhardt Corporation!” 

Charlie Frear blinked. ‘‘What? What 
Saya,” 

“T say ye’re through out at th’ plant. 
Everything’ s all set. They vote ye out in 
th’ mornin’.”’ 

“‘That’s a lie!’”’ said Frear promptly. 

“No, it’s truth.’”’ Frear’s attention was 
wandering; Larry shook him again. ‘‘ You 
an’ me used to be friends, Charlie, good 
friends, an’ I’m tryin’ to be yer friend now. 
Outside yer own family I’m th’ best friend 
ye gotin this house to-night. That bunch 
out there—they’ll drink yer booze an’ 
dance to yer music, but not wan is man 
enough to tell you what I’m tellin’ you 
now—that they got th’ cards all stacked 
again’ ye, an’ out ye go.” 

“But they can’t do it,”’ protested Frear. 

“You watch thim. Think, man, think. 
Have ye had no signs of it? They carry 
insurance on yer life, don’t they? A 
hundred-thousand-dollar policy. Before ye 
went on this last trip ye left orders f’r 
th’ premium to be paid.” 

““Yes—yes—I did.” 

“Was it paid, then?” 

““No—I found out this afternoon. 
held over for the board meeting.” 

“An’ why? I'll tell ye. Because th’ 
whole town is laughin’ at that policy. 
Because they say ye ain’t worth a nickel 
to annybody. 

“T’m goin’ to tell ye wan or two things, 
me boy. In yer own mind ye’re a busi- 
ness giant, a big man. In th’ minds of 
everybody else in Reuton ye’re nothin’ but 
a big joke.” 

“See here 

“Let me finish, Charlie. You was a 
bright boy once. President before ye was 
thirty. An’ then good times come along, 
an’ they was bad times f’r you. Ye got 
started on th’ wrong foot. Th’ big drop 
followed, as it always does, an’ thim that 


he pro- 





shouted Frear. 
Open that 


It’s 


” 





-had been through it before took off their 


coats an’ got busy. Come back to earnin’— 
that was th’ big idea. Some cud an’ some 
cudn’t. You was one that cudn’t. It’s 
like some fellow said about ye—I forget 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 





Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 


“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 
Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Closet al 


Keep gowns and all wear- 
ing apparel shapely and 
easy of access. RITE-WAY 
sliding garment hanger 

saves its cost in (FNS 


eg ; pressing bills. 
— —™ my Clothes last 
$150 


longer. | 
for 12-inch; 14- |“ 
inch size, $1.60; 16- 
inch, .70; 24-inch, oa 
$4. 00. Closets with 12-inch 
shelf can accommodate 24-inch 
hanger by using an extra 12-inch Se 
board, thus increasing both shelf room . 
and hanging capacity. Order one or more “ 
RITE-WAY hangers now. Write for illustrated 
booklet. Agents wanted—$10 to $20 a day. Write. 


LAWSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
238 W. Superior St. Established 1907 Chicago, Ill. 


RITE-WAY 


Just Pass the Envelope Through 
The “Brownee’ ’ Sealer 


andit’ssealedneatlyand ~ 
securely with a single 
motion of one hand. No 
adjustments, no moving 
parts. Takes all sizes of 
commercial correspond- 
ence envelopes. Auto- 
matically lifts flap, mois-— 
tens and seals. Sturdily 
made, highly nickeled. 
Easily attached to desk, 
windowsills, etc. Swings 
out of way when not in 
use. No attention ex- 
cept occasional refilling 
with water. 


If your stationer can’t 
supply you, send us 
three dollars. 


Your money promptly re- 
turned if not satisfactory. 


\ M. J. Brown Mfg. Co. 
- Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


If you take measurements, you need a 


“ONE-MAN STEEL TAPE” 


Tape soon pays for itself, as self-holding end~ 
eliminates second man, Only tape taking inside _ 
measurements accurately. Highest grade ma- 
\. terials and workmanship. Nickel-plated brass 
\\ case,—rust-proof inside and out. Buy of your, 
dealer or order from the factory. 
PRICES: 25 ft., $5.50; 50 ft., $6.50 
CROGAN MFG. ‘cO., BANGOR, ME. - 
a sod it’s a ONE-MAN, it's a Crogan” # 



























Trade and Agents 
Write for attrac- 
tive terms on this 
# fast selling office 
specialty. 
























| Mullins 
Stampings S tand 


Terrific Strains 
TRENGTH= without uscless weight 


—was the problem! So, when the war 

department needed an immense quan- 
tity of Handley-Page airplanes, govern- 
ment experts selected the Mullins plant to 
make the most intricate metal parts. 
Mullins produced difficult, accurate dies, 
tools and hundreds of thousands of stamped 
metal parts in record breaking time. 
For 40 years we have made all kinds of 
metal stampings for America’s greatest in- 
dustries. We areequipped to do yourstamp- 
ing quicker, better and more economically. 
Before you buy metal stampings of any kind 
—for any purpose—let our engineers co- 
operate with you in solving your problems. 

Write for the Mullins book 


of unusual achievements. 


MULLINS 


BODY CORPORATION 
1015 Mill St. Salem, Ohio 





Vanadium Steel 
Fitting designed 
for Handley-Page 
bombing plane. 
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The Sign of Happiness 
and Good Fortune 


= INCE the earliest writings of man this 
symbol, =, has been a mystic omen of good 
luck and contentment. Chosen as a trade 
mark 70 years ago by the world’s leading 
wedding ring maker, it has since come to sig- 
nify superiority in wedding rings. Wedding 
rings so stamped on the inside, are correct in = 
style, whether plain or carved, and are ex- 
quisitely made. When you make this once- 
in-a-lifetime purchase choose the S| stamped 
ting—the best the world can produce! Then 

= look ahead to Happiness and Good F ortune, s 


~ Ask your local jeweler to show 
S you = stamped wedding rings. 
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: i SILENCER 


- A fibre pad contained in the brass (o> 

@ cap eliminates the noise caused by ‘ 
tapping of the rocker on the valve 
stem of the motor. 

- Two sizés—the 5/16 inch size fits Buick 1916-17 
andearlier, Oldsmobile, Oakland, Chevrolet, Scripps- 
Booth, Velie, Elgin, Grant, Cleveland and others 

a having 5/16 valve stem. The % inch size fits Buick 

@ of 1918 and later, Templar, Nash, Franklin, Mar- 

B mon, Premier and others having % inch v valve stem. 

\ Easily installed—no after adjustments 

]) necessary. 

Send $2.00 for set of 12, postpaid. 

Mention make of car. 








\ Baker Auto Supply Co. 
1255 Washington St., W. Newton, Mass. 
Dealers and J Suet Wanted 
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who, sure they’re all discussin’ ye. ‘Charlie 
Frear,’ he says—‘poor old Charlie,’ he 
says, ‘he’s wint so far down Easy Street 
he can’t get back.’”’ 

Larry paused. Frear said nothing, but 
stood staring at him wonderingly. 

“Ts it all news to ye, boy?” Larry went 
on. “Sure, it hadn’t ought to be. Pros- 
perity derailed ye an’ now prohibition is 
finishin’ up th’ wreck. ‘A victim of th’ 
times,’ somebody called ye. I mind me 
who that was—old Henry Frost. Henry 
won’t renew thim notes in th’ mornin’ 
unless they throw ye out.” 

Frear brushed his hand across his eyes. 
“Oh, so that’s it, is it?’”’ he said. ‘‘I’m 
finished, then. Done for.’”? He looked at 
Larry helplessly. ‘“‘And it’ll kill me in 
this town. I’ll have to start all over some- 
where else.” 

“Well, I’ve warned ye,’ Larry said 
gently. “‘Ye won’t go into that meetin’ 
to-morrow unsuspectin’, which is th’ way 
they want ye to come into it. Keep yer 
own counsel to-night. I always thought 
ye was a smart boy, Charlie. Maybe 
there’s a way.” 

Frear shook his head. ‘I’m afraid not. 
But I appreciate what you’ve done.” 

“Forget it.’” Larry opened the door; the 
rush of hot smoky air, the insult of the jazz, 
struck them full in the face. 

“Good night, Larry,”’ said Frear. 

“Good night, Charlie. An’ I’m sorry 
if I was a bit rough with ye—in there whin 
ye asked f’r that drink.” 

“Oh, that. Good Lord, Larry, that was 
always a rule of the bar.” 

An hour later the last of the guests de- 
parted, mumbling incoherent phrases that 
seemed intended as approval for the 
evening’s diversion. Charlie Frear stood 
in the hallway, facing his wife. 

“Well, that’s that,” he said wearily. 
“Our last party in this town, Anne.” 

“Larry told you?” 

““Yes—he told me a lot of things. What 
hurts me, Anne, is that not one of these 
people was kind enough to tip me off. 
But then—they think I’m endangering 
their dividends. They pretend to be 
friends, but they have no use for me 
really. They’ll show me no mercy.” 

“What are you going to do, Charlie?” 

“T don’t know. Take my medicine, I 
suppose. I’d like to stay up a while and 
think—if I can. Is there any coffee left?” 

“T’ll see.” 

“T just had three cups. I’d like a few 
more—black.” 

She brought it to him in the library, 
kissed him and left him to his thoughts. 
Long, long thoughts they proved to be. 
Dawn was creeping across his garden when 
he finally went upstairs. He lay down on 
the couch in his dressing room, only 
partially undressed, and slept for two 
hours. The sun was shining brightly when 
he rose, took a cold shower, donned a gray 
flannel suit, and went downstairs again. 

Fortunately they possessed a small 
screened veranda for the first meal of the 
day; so it was not necessary to face the 
wreckage in the dining room. Charlie was 
silent at breakfast, but it was not the sullen 
silence of his usual mornings after. His 
manner was detached, but kindly. 

“T believe I’ll walk down to the office,”’ he 


said when they rose from the table. Anne 
accompanied him into the hall. As they 
passed the dining room he nodded. “T’ll 


send an express man for that right away.” 

Anne said nothing. On the porch he 
turned and looked at her. 

“T’ve been an awful fool, Anne,” he 
said. ‘‘You had a lot of faith in me once. 
Have you an atom of it left?” 

She looked anxiously into his eyes. Sud- 
denly her anxiety faded, replaced by a 
happy smile. ‘All the faith in the world,” 
she said. ‘‘And, Charlie—whatever hap- 
pens this morning—it won’t matter to me.” 

He kissed her. ‘‘Anne, you’re a wonder. 
It won’t matter so much to me either— 


Iv 


BOUT the long table in the directors’ 
room the air was tense and ex- 
pectant. Walter Sutcliffe, as chairman, sat 
at the table’s head, and the president. sat 
at his right hand. Charlie Frear was alert 
and smiling, but at moments when no one 
was watching him he studied the faces 
gathered about the board. They were 
stern and uncompromising. He also 
studied another face, that of old Henry 
Frost, who sat apart from the rest in a 
chair by the wall. Mr. Frost was not a 
director, but had been invited to the meet- 
ing owing to the notes he held. Years of 
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dyspepsia and of banking made it rather 
difficult to discover any pleasant omen in 
that cast-iron countenance. 

The preliminaries of the meeting were 
over, and the financial statement for the 
fiscal year had been read and approved, 
The latter showed that business was gain- 
ing a bit, but it also revealed the fact that 
there were no funds to meet the notes held 
by the Reuton Trust Company. These 
must be renewed. 

Mason, the treasurer, stood up. He was 
a lean nervous man in whom most human 
feeling had long ago evaporated. He held 
a document in his hand. 

““Gentlemen, I have here an insurance 
policy on the life of our president. It was 
taken out, you may recall, several years 
ago. The policy will lapse in three days, 
unless the annual premium of sixteen 
hundred odd-dollars is paid. I have been 


asked to consult the directors on this | 


point 

“Mister Chairman!” Charlie Frear was 
on his feet, smiling about him. ‘‘Pardon 
me, Mason, but I want to make a motion. 
I move that this policy be permitted to 
lapse, and in three days torn up and thrown 
into a wastebasket.” 

“Second the motion,” said a voice from 
the other end of the table promptly. 

A vote was taken, and the proposition 
carried unanimously. Charlie Frear re- 
mained standing, still smiling, apparently 
unconcerned. 

“T’d like to say a few words, if I may.” 
The chairman nodded. ‘‘Some of you may 
be a bit surprised at my action in this 
matter. I took that action for the good 
of the company. I understand that this 
policy has become one of the town’s pet 
jokes. And I’m not surprised. A hundred 
thousand dollars! Perhaps the man in- 
sured was worth that to you once, but for 
the past year or two his value has been 
steadily declining.” 

They stared at him, amazed. He con- 
tinued to smile. 

“T happen to know,” he went on, “‘that 
you have met here to-day to vote your 
president out of office. And I know, too— 
no man knows better—how justified you 
will be in such an action. I’m afraid I 
can’t quite explain what happened to this 
fellow.”’ He stopped smiling and stood for 
a moment looking seriously at the table. 
“When you put him on the job five years 
ago you had great faith in him. And fora 
time he made good. Then the big boom 
came, and it ruined him as it ruined others. 
When it was over he was a lost soul. He 
was on the primrose path, traveling fast. 
Going on down Easy Street—on and on— 
too far gone ever to get back. 

“For the past two years he has been the 
biggest bluff in town. Buzzing round like 
an insect in a bottle, making a great noise, 
getting nowhere. Off on trips most of the 
time. Had a suite reserved by the year in 
a New York hotel, and another in Chicago. 
I may tell you that he canceled both these 
reservations by wire this morning. But 
that is neither here nor there; the point 
is that when most of your employes took 
cuts in salary and.redoubled their efforts 
to earn their money your president stayed 
on at the old figure and failed to earn a 
third of it. He made a great fuss, kicked 
up a lot of dust, but between us here, the 
only really big deals he’s put over in 
months have been with bootleggers.”’ 

He paused. No one made a move or 
sought to interrupt. 

“Your president,’ Charlie Frear con- 
tinued, ‘‘has a contract with you at the 
absurd figure of thirty thousand a year. 
That contract has still eighteen months 
torun. Some of you may be worried about 
it. You needn’t be.’”’ He took a paper 
from his pocket and tearing it twice across, 
tossed it into a wastebasket. ‘There it 
goes, gentlemen. You have my resigna- 
tion and I congratulate you. The company 
is now in better shape than it has been for 
two years or more.’ 

“Charlie, ” said Sutcliffe, 
ment 

‘“‘Please’’—Charlie’s smile returned, and 
it was always a winning one—‘‘I’ve not 
quite finished. Last night, gentlemen, I 
had a talk with an old friend of yours—a 
man you used to be fond of—a man you 
had great faith in—the Charlie Frear you 
put on this job five years ago. We talked 
until morning. And he told me how he’d 
made a horrible fool of himself of late, and 
how he’d just waked up to it. He said he 
had no intention of begging or pleading or 
bowing himself in the dust, but that more 
than anything in the world he wanted a 





‘Just a mo- 
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Shades of the Old 
Venetians 


[Ts the time of the Doges Venice 
was the most colorful city of all 
Europe. Along the Grand Canal the 
balconies of beautiful homes were 
canopied with rich cloth, often gold 
embroidered. 

Here sat the wealthy merchants 
and their friends, protected from the 
sun’s rays, as they watched the 
gondolas ply lazily back and forth. 

That was luxury. Yes, but even 
the old Venetians couldn’t enjoy the 
comforts of a cool American porch 
screened from the sun with— 
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Trade Mark 
Self- Hadetng! Wind-Safe Porch Shade 


On stifling hot days COOLMOR Porch 
Shades will shut out the sunlight but let in 
plenty of light and air. They will trans- 
form your porch into a shady out-of-doors 
where you can eat, sleep and entertain. 








The Venetian cloth canopy ab- 
sorbed heat—Coolmor shades made 
of beautiful basswood throw it off. 
There are no porch shades like 
Coolmor—they are different. The 
exclusive wide and narrow slat 
weave is a patented feature. Cool- 
mor is easily rolled. It is wind-safe 
and self-hanging. Write for full infor- 
mation and name of nearest dealer. 

A COOLMOR Shade 6 ft. wide with $ 40 
a drop of 7 ft. 6 inches costs only. $640 
north of Alabama and east of Colorado. 


The Raymond Porch Shade Co. 


270 Post St. 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


Go into the Light and Power Plant 
Business with a money maker 


Our NEW big sales proposition is 
a real profit builder—ask for it. 
We are one of the strongest, best 
established, best known manufac- 
turers of Power and Lighting plants 
in the World. Deal Direct with 
the F actory to get the full profits 
yourself — No Distributors. 


LALLEY LIGHT AND POWER PLANTS 


sell on their own achievements—13 years of 
service—an UNDISPUTED RECORD. Ap- 
> proved by National Fire Underwriters. 





Get advantage of prices—$145 to $200 
lower than that of other plants of same 
rated capacity. Get benefit of 
selling a plant in which the serv- 
ice Problem is an Asset not a 
Liability. Big Advertising Cam- 
paign. Big Dealer 
Helps. 

Choice territory still 
available —write or 
= wire today. Applica- 
, tions considered in 
order. Act Now. 


LALLEY LIGHT 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 2 
Detroit, Michigan 
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In His First Two Months 
He Earned $273.05 


“a ATCH my smoke,” said E. R. Hawley, a young 
chap who represents The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman in North Dakota. We did. 
first two months of work he earned $273.05. In one full 
day (he worked from 8:30 A.M. to 4:00 P.M.) he netted 
$21.70. He himself gives the exact figures: Earnings, 
$25.45; less expenses, $3.75; net profit, $21.70. This 
seems to Hawley a pretty fair day’s work. 


In his very 


You Need No Experience 
to Accept This Cash Offer 


E have an offer to make you. If you have ex- 

perience in subscription salesmanship, you will 
recognize at once the opportunity for generous profit 
that it offers. But you don’t need experience to be suc- 
cessful. Many a beginner has found that he could 
easily earn $10.00, $15.00, or $20.00 a week extra from 
the very start. We supply full instructions and free 
Give us a chance to tell you about our 
plan for you—by sending this coupon now. 


equipment. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
669 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: How much will you give me to take care of new and renewal subscrip- 
tions for you in my neighborhood? I assume no obligation in asking, but I want 
to know. 


—___ Street or R. F. D. 























Cheapest Way to Go. 


towork orschooland recreationisona ny 
Ranger bicycle. Choice of 44 styles and sizes. Bb Aan 
30 Days’ Free Trial. Express prepaid. rs i f 
if desired. Saved |Z 
JQ@Months toPay time and carfare | SHA AN 
easily meets the small payments. . We 
2 Parts, equipment-at way below usual at } i 
i ires prices. Send no money. Write for our 
remarkable factory prices and marvelous terms. 
Mead $22t<,.company fs 
Dept.B55 Chicago free catalog 


MEMORIAL TABLETS IN BRONZE 


Honor Rolls of War Veterans, Fitting Tokens 
of Appreciation for Service, Gifts, Endowments 
or Events. Cast in U. S. Standard Bronze. 


Send for FREE booklet of artistic designs. 
Special Designs on request. 


JOHN: POLACHEK: BRONZE:&: IRON: C 
+ DISTINCTIVE - METAL: WORK - 
DEPT D. 486 HANCOCK ST, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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crack at his old job. He swore he could 
make good, and I believe he was right. He 
promised me faithfully that he was done 
with the bluffing and noise. And as for the 
booze ‘Well, it’s like this,’ he said: ‘A 
bartender just told me I’ve had enough, and 
when a bartender tells you that, it’s time to 
stop. Because you’ve had expert advice.’”’ 

Some of the faces about the table were 
smiling now in a friendly way, and Charlie 
Frear looked about him with a new con- 
fidence. 

‘‘You’re in the market for a president,”’ 
he finished. ‘‘I offer you the old Charlie 
Frear. I offer Charlie Frear stripped of 
his nonsense and pretensions. No other 
man could possibly have his incentive to 
make good on the job. I offer him at the 
reasonable salary of ten thousand a year. 
Will you give him a trial? It’s up to you.” 

Hesat down. For amomentno one spoke. 

“Well, gentlemen, if you ask my opin- 
ion,” said Sutcliffe finally, “that was a 
man’s-size speech. I don’t know how the 
rest of you feel about it, but for my part 
I’d be mighty glad to have the old Charlie 
Frear back at the head of this company.” 
Several of them nodded vigorously. “But 
of course there is the matter of our notes, 
held by the Reuton Trust. We are forced 
to ask for a renewal. Mr. Frost ie 

They all turned and looked at the 
banker, sitting immobile against the wall, his 
poker face without expression of any sort. 

“Perhaps I may point out to Mr. 
Frost,’’ Charlie Frear said, “that it would 
be difficult to persuade anyone else to take 
the position at the figure I’ve named. If 
this man gets away with his job the com- 
pany will have effected a rather important 
saving in overhead.”’ 

Old Henry Frost put his hand into his 
pocket and took out a small bottle. He 
removed therefrom a couple of soda mints 
and inserted them between his thin lips. 
“T’ll renew for three months,’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘Of course what you do is no 
business of mine, but I suggest you give 
him a contract for the same term. We'll 
see if he really means it.” 

“‘T meanit,”’ said Charlie Frear promptly. 

“Yes, Charlie, I guess you do,’’ answered 
the old man, and came as near to smiling as 
his tortured stomach would permit. 

Half an hour later Charlie Frear had 
Anne on the telephone. 

““Anne—I just wanted you to know— 
everything’s all right. I’ve got another 
chance.” 

“What? What is it? Charlie, I can’t 
hear a word.”’ 

“T say, the directors are good scouts, 
Anne. Just like you. They’ve given me 
another.chance. It’s all settled.” 

“Oh, Charlie—really? That’s wonder- 
ful! I couldn’t hear you at first—they were 
making such a noise. The expressmen, I 
mean. They’ve just taken that—that thing 
in the dining room.”’ 

“Oh,” said Charlie Frear. “‘Oh, have 
they? Say, I’m mighty glad that’s out!” 
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[oe in November, Bill Terriss came 
back to Reuton on'another business 
trip. It was 9:30 in the evening before he 
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found time to drop into the Wilsey Tea 
Room. Larry greeted him with en- 
thusiasm. 

‘Well, if it ain’t Mr. Terriss. Sure, ye’re 
a stranger in these parts. An’ how is 
business, sir?”’ 

“Oh, it seems to be picking at the cover- 
let: How’s trade with you?” 

“Booming, sir. Just get in?” 

“Been here since morning, but this is the 
first chance I’ve had to shake hands. Say, 
Larry, it’s pretty chilly to-night. I think 
I'll have one of your toddies.”’ 

“‘T’m afraid ye got another think comin’, 
sir. What say to a hot chocolate? ’Tis 
delicious.” 

“Oh, all right. But in heaven’s name, 
none of that sickish whipped cream on 
bone ; 3 

Larry took a cup and filled it. ‘‘There 
ye are, sir. ”Twill make a new man of ye.”’ 

“Yes, it will,’ answered Terriss deri- 
sively. 

‘By the way, I was out at the Burkhardt 
plant this afternoon and they told me that 
Charlie Frear has seen a great white light. 
Working his head off at a reduced salary, 
and as for the booze vd 

“As f’r th’ booze,’ Larry interrupted 
smilingly, “he’s wan of me regulars. Only 
last night he come in here with th’ wife. 
Mrs. Frear ordered wan of me specials— 
you know # 

“T know,’ 
one once.” - -. 

““An’ Charlie says, ‘Make mine th’ 
same,’ he says. An’ he got away with it, 
Mr. Terriss, sir—down to th’ last sticky 
drop. Now I ask ye—cud a drinkin’ man 
do that?” 

“He could not,’”’ said Terriss. ‘Well, 
I’m glad to hear it. I always liked Charlie 
— But I wonder what happened to 

im.” 

“‘T wonder,’’ mused Larry. He mopped 
the counter thoughtfully. ‘‘Mr. Terriss, is 
me face gettin’ long an’ solemn, d’ye think? 
Is there a white ribbon sproutin’ in me 
buttonhole? Is there a white necktie under 
me third chin?” 

Terriss stared at him. ‘I did hear a 
rumor,” he admitted. “Good Lord, 
Larry—you don’t mean it 

Larry laughed. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I did 
take it up—f’r wan night only. Yes, I give 
quite a little talk on temperance. Th’ wan 
or two that heard it thought well of it. I 
might have kept on in th’ profession—th’ 
Lord knows th’ way things is now, they’s 
plenty to do. However, I decided to retire 
on me laurels.”’ 

Terriss threw back his head and laughed. 
“Well, I’m a Chinaman! Larry, times 
have certainly changed. The world is up- 
side down.” 

““You’ve said it, sir,’ Larry agreed. The 
street door opened and a small, motherly, 
neatly dressed woman entered, followed by 
two tall, handsome young men. ‘‘Sure,”’ 
cried Larry, “‘’tis Bridget an’ a couple of 
th’ kids. They been havin’ a wild night at 
th’ movies.” 

The woman advanced smilingly to the 
counter. Larry stood erect and waved his 
hand—a proud gesture. ‘‘ Mr. Terriss, sir,’’ 
he said, ‘“‘meet th’ wife!” 
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shuddered Terriss. ‘“‘I saw 
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A New Mileage Mark Has Been Set 


alee Mohawk Rubber Company sincerely believes the Mohawk Flat Tread Cord 
Tire yields a higher average mileage than any other tire ever produced. 


Our confidence in its superior “mileage ability” is based not on estimates, but on carefully 
compiled records of more than two years of experimental testing and actual service on 
thousands of cars in all parts of the world. 


We neither ask nor expect any car owner to accept this statement without a personal test. 


But we do believe the acknowledged position of this company, among the few real quality 
tire builders —a position gained and held by over nine years of fair dealing, honest tire 
building, and truthful, conservative advertising — gives sufficient weight to this mileage 
claim to justify every car owner in America in buying, trying, and comparing at least 
one Mohawk Flat Tread Cord on his own car. 


You as a car owner have everything to gain and nothing to lose by making this personal 
test. For Mohawk Tires cost little, if any, more than you dre asked to pay for ordinary 
tires. 


Good dealers everywhere handle them. 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LOS ANGELES 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Midnight! Alone! Dirty breaker. points! 
Miles to the nearest garage! Under such” 
circumstances a Webster Magnet. Light is 
an absolute necessity. Insert its plug into 
any socket about the car and its magnet 
base will “stick where stuck”’' to the motor 
block throwing a brilliant beam ‘of ‘light 

‘directly over the distributor, leaving both 
hands free for quick adjustment. For all 
night-time emergency repairs—tire changes, 
etc.—the Webster Magnet Light is indis- 
pensable. It is compact and practical. 


If Your Dealer Cant 
Supply You 
Mail This 
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THE INSIDE STORY OF THE fl. Ii. I. 


(Continued from Page 23) 


German territory as would place an Amer- 
ican division at Mayence and as assigns 
two French divisions to my Army of Occu- 
pation.” 

The Allied commander in chief acceded 
to this demand, and the American Army of 
Occupation preserved its entity. As a con- 
sequence we were deprived of half of our 
bridgehead, it being taken over by our 
friends despite strong protest against this 
particular action. 

On its march to the German frontier the 
American Army occupied Luxemburg, and 
afterwards left two divisions there for the 
purpose of guarding the lines of communi- 
cation of the army on the Rhine. This 
occupation proved a ticklish business, one 
of the most delicate problems that had 
come up for solution. 

Intense rivalry existed between France 
and Belgium for possession of the little 
duchy. It had separated from Belgium in 
1839, although Luxemburg deputies con- 
tinued to sit in the Belgian Parliament for 
two years more; and in Northern Luxem- 
burg popular sentiment undoubtedly fa- 
vored annexation to Belgium. Opposed to 
this was a strong sentiment elsewhere for 
an alliance with France. Indeed this alli- 
ance appealed to the majority of the popu- 
lation, including the Liberals, the members 
of the economic-reform movement, and the 
Intellectuals. 

As soon as the Allies had won the war 
Luxemburg became a hotbed of political 
intrigue. It was reported that the French 
sent five hundred officers into the Grand 
Duchy to create public sentiment for union 
with France; and it is certain the Belgians 
did their utmost along the same line. They 
planned a visit by King Albert to the 
duchy, he being immensely popular there. 
The annexationists encountered the oppo- 
sition of the conservatives in Luxemburg, 
who wished to preserve the status quo, and 
also of the bourgeoisie, who were ambitious 
of overthrowing the ducal government and 


| setting up a republic—but an independent 


republic, and not a dependency of a more 
powerful neighbor. 

The Belgians wanted to send a regiment 
into Luxemburg. They wished for restora- 
tion of the duchy to them precisely as 
Alsace-Lorraine had been restored to 
France. They wanted Luxemburg, with or 
withouta plebiscite. The Allied commander 
in chief deflected their move to place a regi- 
ment in the country. 


The Army That Struck 


France planned to get the duchy for her- 
self. Luxemburg was in the zone of the 
American Army, where it was placed by 
Marshal Foch, but Foch selected the city of 
Luxemburg for his Great Headquarters, 
and sent a French regiment there as a guard 
for himself. He also designated a French 
officer as commandant d’armes and gave 
him authority over all postal traffic, circu- 
lation by rail and highways, and so on—all 
this in the American zone. Marshal Foch 
capped this with a proclamation to the 
people of Luxemburg. 

On December twenty-third General 
Pershing informed the Allied commander 
in chief that he could not agree to the ar- 
rangements made for the occupation of 
Luxemburg. It was a neutral state, and the 
city of Luxemburg was in the American 
zone of occupation; yet a French com- 
mandant d’armes controlled postal traffic 
and circulation by rail and highways, and 
the French had called upon American 
troops to intervene in some local disturb- 
ances. 

Pershing pointed out that the American 
Army had no business interfering in local 
political conflicts. 

Speaking of local disturbances, the Lux- 
emburg Army provided one that would 
have been a knockout in opera bouffe. 
They went on a strike. On the night of 
December nineteenth the whole gang 
paraded the streets, singing and shouting. 
This demonstration was in support of their 
demands for more pay, less German disci- 
pline, and one day off a week. Their leaders 
reported that the French commandant 
gave them permission to strike so long as 
they did not kill anyone. 

It did seem unfortunate, coming on top 
of the entire absence of American troops in 
any part of Alsace-Lorraine, and at any of 
the celebrations in the regained provinces, 
that Marshal Foch should decide to send a 


French regiment to Luxemburg as his per- 
sonal guard. General Pershing had given 
assurances that he would be happy to pro- 
vide an American guard for Marshal Foch; 
and the fact that American troops were 
occupying the greater part of the duchy 
made very conspicuous the Allied com- 
mander in chief’s action in introducing a 
French regiment as his guard in this region. 
The step in itself was not important, but as 
a move in French policy it carried much 
significance. 


Pershing’s Proclamation 


On the entry of American troops into 
Luxemburg, General Pershing issued the 
following proclamation: 


“To the people of Luxemburg—After 
four years of invasion Luxemburg is now 
happily liberated. Your freedom from Ger- 
man occupation was exacted of the in- 
vaders by the American and Allied armies 
as a condition of the present armistice. It 
now becomes necessary for American troops 
to pass through Luxemburg and to establish 
and maintain for a time their communica- 
tions upon your territory. 

“The American troops have come to 
Luxemburg as friends and will conduct 
themselves here strictly in accordance with 
international law. No hardship need be 
expected from their presence, which will 
not be extended beyond what is deemed 
strictly necessary. Your government and 
institutions will nowhere be interfered with. 
You will be undisturbed in the peaceful 
pursuit of your lives and occupations. Your 
persons and your property will be fully 
respected. It will be necessary for the 
American Army to utilize certain buildings, 
railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, and 
possibly other public works, for shelter, 
transportation or communication; but be- 
yond that, whatever supplies may be re- 
quired will be paid for at a just valuation. 

“Tt is assumed that you will commit no 
aggressions upon the American Army and 
will not give any information, aid or com- 
fort to its enemies. You are expected 
cheerfully to observe such rules as the 
American military commanders may find 
it necessary to make for the safety of their 
troops and your own protection.” 

The American Third Army continued 
its march toward the Rhine on December 
first, and two divisions of the Second Army 
were placed in Luxemburg to guard lines 
of communication. As I have said before, 
though lying in the American zone the city 
of Luxemburg was excluded by Marshal 
Foch from American control. And in a 
note dated December fourteenth the Allied 
commander in chief conferred upon Gen- 
eral de Latour, the French commandant 
d’armes in the city of Luxemburg, control 
of all troops in the grand duchy so far as 
concerned a decree Foch had issued for the 
administration of the little country. This 
decree contained minute restrictions on the 
inhabitants; in view of their friendly at- 
titude the Americans considered these 
restrictions wholly unnecessary and gratui- 
tously provocative. 

Moreover, this dual authority raised 
many complications, and threatened more. 
Foch’s decree actually gave a French gen- 
eral control over American troops in ad- 
ministering affairs within a neutral state, a 
condition which could not be tolerated of 
course. Orders were issued to the American 
commanders to take no orders from Gen- 
eral de Latour, and notification was sent 
to Marshal Foch that the American com- 
mander in chief did not recognize any ne- 
cessity for his decree and could not ac- 
cept it. 

Pershing to Foch, on January 12, 1919: 

““The President considers that it is both 
unnecessary and undesirable to publish 
any further decree to the people of Luxem- 
burg. He agrees with me that the Army 
of the United States is threatened with no 
danger from Luxemburg. If, therefore, you 
should consider it indispensable to publish 
a further decree concerning Luxemburg, 
the President would deem it most advis- 
able, in the interests of all concerned, that 
all American combat troops be withdrawn 
from the Grand Duchy. 

“T trust that you will find it possible to 
postpone the publication of your proposed 
decree. But if you deem it indispensable 
to publish the proposed decree, I must re- 
quest that you make such decisions as to 
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Blue-jay 
to your druggist 


Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a com. is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 


comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 20, 
for valuable book, ‘Correct Care of the Feet.” 


Ghe Cleveland 
Lightweight 


At last, a safe and sane, lightweight motorcycle that 
is a real motorcycle. Perfect balance, low saddle. As 








safe and easy to operate as a bicycle. Write for 
Catalog “P.” 
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Surprise Him! 

For his birthday—get him an 
AMERICAN GENTLEMAN 
CARRYALL 


—the most useful, most appreciated gift. A 
handsome billfold he will be proud to own. 
Keeps all articles in secure, orderly arrange- 
ment—separate places for paper money, coins, 
cards, pencil, identification, calendar, stamps. 
Does not bulge pocket. Made of genuine 
leather, stitched thruout. Guarantee Bond 
in each. Life-size model FREE. 
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Accountancy «= 

ness—cost fig- 
uring, income tax laws, etc., have greatly en- 
Jarged the opportunity for competent account- 
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the troops to replace American units as 
will enable me to withdraw all American 
combat troops from the territory of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg at the earliest 
possible date. . . . LTinfer . . . that 
you are of opinion that the withdrawal of 
American troops is likely to be misinter- 
preted. I can see no reason why such a 
result should occur—any more than in the 
ease. of the change of boundary which ex- 
cluded all of Lorraine from the American 
zone in order to avoid difficulties resulting 
from the difference in points of view.”’ 

The Allied commander in chief then 
sought to secure acceptance of the principle 
of French control by so modifying details 
as to make it almost unrecognizable. This 
trick of sugar-coating the pill has been de- 
veloped into a science in Europe, but inas- 
much as they employ such methods a good 
deal, one who has had any experience 
readily recognizes the dose. Pershing stood 
firm; refused to accept the French arrange- 
ment in any form or under any guise. 

Considerable correspondence resulted 
and several conferences were held. During 
a conversation on January twentieth the 
American commander in chief told Marshal 
Foch that Luxemburg was regarded by the 
American Government as an independent 
neutral state, possessing the right to admin- 
ister its own people, and consequently the 
American Government could not acquiesce 
in the restrictions Foch had laid down. 

Foch was much exercised over the pos- 
sibility of the withdrawal of American 
troops from the grand duchy. This would 
be, in his opinion, a very serious step, be- 
cause it would tend to spread the belief 
that the French authorities were carrying 
out in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
activities in which the Americans declined 
to have any part. 


Sittin’ Pretty 


General Pershing replied that this belief 
was one which a great many people held 
already. 

A long discussion ensued, at the end of 
which the marshal announced he had aban- 
doned the idea of publishing a new decree 
concerning circulation, postal traffic, and 
so on. And a few days later—on January 
twenty-fifth—he agreed to include the 
whole of Luxemburg in the American zone. 

Meanwhile our Army of Occupation was 
sittin’ pretty, as the doughboys say. It 
held the bridgehead of Coblenz, and its 
elements were scattered throughout a fair 
fat land, from a few miles beyond the 
Rhine back through Treves to Luxemburg 
and France. When it marched into Ger- 
many this army numbered close to 450,000 
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Devil’s Tower, 1280 Feet High, on the Custer Battlefield Highway 


Near Carlile, Wyoming 
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men, and it would have been impossible to 
find a force of similar size with finer disci- 
pline or imbued with a keener fighting 
spirit. They followed close on the heels 
of the retreating Germans; once or twice, 
units of the enemy were seen on the other 
side of a river or canal, legging it homeward 
in gladsome relief, the soldiers sporting 
flowers in their helmets and singing as 
they marched. The boys eyed them curi- 
ously and grinned. 

In order to impress the Germans with 
their triumph, the French made triumphal 
entries into cities not held by their troops, 
but lying within the zones of their Allies. 
Shortly after the Americans got estab- 
lished in Coblenz, where the Third Army 
headquarters was located, a French unit 
came steaming up the Rhine, with ruffle of 
drums and blaring of many bugles. It was 
an inspiring sight; the French stage such 
spectacles admirably. 


The Word That Never Came 


They landed close to the Coblenzer-Hof, 
near Dickman’s headquarters, and paraded 
through the principal streets of the city 
with band playing and flags flung to the 
breeze. Some of the population lined the 
streets to watch—chiefly the young, drawn 
by curiosity. It is to be hoped the impres- 
sion was commensurate with the effort put 
forth to obtain it, for this sortie into the 
American zone sat illy on the average 
doughboy’s stomach. He is not especially 
keen on parade stuff and he sized this up as 
a political maneuver. The French had a 
perfect right to impress the Germans with 
their defeat—but why did they horn into 
American territory to do it? Both in occu- 
pied Germany and back in France, where 
our divisions were departing for home as 
fast as they could obtain the transporta- 
tion, the nationalities grew farther apart. 
The instant the removal of a common danger 
lessened the need of united action, the in- 
terests of each country dominated its atti- 
tude and the viewpoint of its people. It has 
always been that way. 

For a while during the peace conference in 
Paris it looked as though the Germans might 
balk at the terms and refuse to sign. Few 
among the Allies—or among the Germans 
themselves, for that matter—realized then 
the utter helplessness to which the once 
mighty empire had been reduced. Prepara- 
tions were made for a further advance into 
Germany to compel acceptance of the 
treaty. It was generally understood that 
the French were eager for a German re- 
fusal in order that their armies might 
occupy additional territory. From the time 
of the armistice the French had pressed for 
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more drastic conditions of peace than Great 
Britain, Italy and the United States were 
prepared to countenance, and if a deeper 
advance into the beaten country were 
made France might gain the precious Ruhr 
region and even establish the Rhine as her 
frontier. 

All the armies were set to go—French, 
British, American and Belgian—and they 
momentarily expected the word. It never 
came, because the Germans knuckled under, 
but it is of interest to know that President 
Wilson was not prepared to let Marshal 
Foch decide this momentous question for 
American participation. On April twenty- 
fifth he told General Bliss that the Amer- 
ican commander in chief should make no 
movement of any kind looking toward a 
further occupation of Germany unless in- 
structions to that end were given him by 
the President in person, and not through 
Marshal Foch. 

America’s attitude toward French efforts 
to exploit its help was ably defined in a 
conversation between an American and a 
French officer. Speaking unofficially the 
American urged on the Frenchman that a 
mistake was being made in handling the 
Franco-American relations. In his opinion 
this mistake would bear heavily on France. 
The United States had nothing to ask of 
France; on the other hand, France had 
much to seek from America. If advantage 
were taken of American altruism and gen- 
erosity the French might go far in winning 
help and sympathy from the United States. 
On the other hand, if the French did not 
take the Americans into their confidence, 
said the American—if they tried to fool the 
Americans, to use them and exploit them 
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Supply at the ports, and the handling of 
troops,’ reported General Pershing. “‘It 
became necessary immediately to reorganize 
the machinery of the ports, to construct 
large embarkation camps, and to create 
an extensive service for embarking the 
homeward-bound troops.” 

The principal ports of embarkation were 
Brest, St.-Nazaire and Bordeaux; to these 
were added Marseilles and Le Havre a 
little later in order to utilize the Italian 
and French liners. At Brest they had ac- 
commodation for 55,000 men, at St.-Nazaire 
44,000 and at Bordeaux 130,000. The win- 
ter of 1918-19 was very inclement and 
consequently the construction of the em- 
barkation camps was rendered extremely 
difficult; and it happened that the largest 
ships had to be handled at Brest, where the 
least shelter was available. In order to take 
care of the flow of arriving troops, an em- 
barkation center was established in Le 
Mans area capable of accommodating 
230,000 men. From there the troops could 
easily be fed to Brest and St.-Nazaire as 
shipping became available. 

The divisions went home much quicker 
than those familiar with the supply of ship- 
ping thought possible. It seemed a terrific 
wait to impatient doughboys, but the re- 
turn of 2,000,000 men within ten months 
stands as a remarkably creditable perform- 
ance. 

President Wilson had decided to leave at 
least one regiment with the Armies of Occu- 
pation in Germany; as fast as they could 
be moved the divisions of the Third Army 
were transported home. The first division 
to reach France was the last to come 
home—the First Division, which was re- 


Would you like easy, pleas- hours? Subscription repre- 
ant work, work that will sentatives of THESATURDAY 
make friends for you, that Eveninc Post, THE Lapies’ 
wins for you the apprecia- Homer JourNnAL and THE 
tion of those whom you Country GENTLEMAN have 
serve, that can bring you such work. You may have 
$10.00 to $50.00 or more too. Write for full details 


extra cash for a few spare without obligation. 


for political purposes—they would* find leased August fifteenth. 

people of another sort to deal with, people General Pershing returned in time to 

unsurpassed in shrewdness. lead these veterans of his up Fifth Avenue; 
Our officer intimated that American re- nobody who saw that parade will ever for- 

sentment was bound to be stirred should get the thrill of it. New York gave him 

Marshal Foch utilize his position as Allied thunderous welcome. We made a tre- 

commander in chief to play the game of mendous fuss over him and the doughboys. 
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French politicians. 

The French officer answered that he 
would think this conversation over very 
carefully. 

The return of the troops to the United 
States presented a difficult problem. 

“The armistice suddenly and completely 
reversed the problem of the Services of 


That is always our way—and then we go on 
about our business. 

Possibly this short history of our effort 
in Europe will induce a suspicious, cynical 
attitude toward war in all who read it. I 
hope so. That was my intention. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Pattullo. 
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by Building Now 


Today, when all building costs are low, greater 
savings are effected in Truscon Standard Buildings 
than in other constructions. In fact these all-steel 
buildings are at exceptionally low prices, due to 
the recent rock-bottom cost of steel. 
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“Don’t wait until it’s too late” 


HEN I was your age, Tom, I was just where 
you are today. I had what was then considered 
a good job in Black & Turner’s Accounting De- 
partment. My friends predicted great things for me. 

“Then your mother and I were married and pretty 
soon we began to need more money. But when I 
discussed the salary question with the head of the 
department he told me frankly that the firm was 
paying me all my work was worth. 

“T tell you, son, it was a bad night when I brought 
that news home to your mother. 

“Tt has been the same way ever since. Man after 
man has been advanced over my head while I have 
just plodded along. 

“Many of our old friends have grown away from 
us because we could not keep pace with them. I 
haven't been able to send you to college . . . And 
through it all your mother has been patient and un- 
complaining. 

“The pity of it is that a single word would have 
changed my whole life! 

“Training! That was all I needed. 

“T had as much energy and ambition and as good 
a brain as any of the men who went ahead of me, but 
when the bigger jobs opened-up I wasn’t equipped to 
step into them. 

“Don’t wait until it’s too late, Tom. My own life 
would be a different story if some one had only talked to 
me when I was young as I am talking to you today.” 


A any man of 40 or 50 what he would do if he 
could only go back and start over and he will 
tell you that he would study his work. 

These older men speak from experience. They know 
that every year it becomes harder and harder for 
any man to win even moderate success without spe- 
cialized training. 

This is particularly true of the young man in busi- 
ness. For business is becoming more complex every 
day. And as it becomes more complex, there is in- 
creasing demand for men who are trained to do some 


one thing well. ; 


And the best of it is, there is an easy, fascinating 
way for you to get this training without losing a day 


or a dollar from your present occupation. You can 


get it right at home through the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 


Jesse G. Vincent was earning barely a living wage when he en- 
rolled with the I. C. S. Today he is one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Packard Motor Car Company. 


Six months from the day Frank E. Fehlman enrolled for the 
I. C. S. Advertising Course he started an agency of his own. Today 
he is Vice-President of Lord & Thomas and President of the New 
York Advertising Club as well. 


J. G. Kingsbury, President and Treasurer of the Grant Manufac- 
turing Co., is a former I. C. S. student. So are Overton Fulton, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co., and J. F. 
Richman, Production Manager for the Cole Motor Company. 


Robert E. Ramsay, former editor of Advertising and Selling, and 
now Vice-President of the J. F. Newcomb Company, of New York, 
is another man who says that the I. C. S. laid the foundation for his 
success. So does A. B. Hall, of Boston, who won the Associated 
Advertising Clubs cup for the best sales letter campaign. 


Frank A. Bayer rose from assistant shipping clerk to Traffic 
Manager of the National Paper Can Company; Clarence W. Collins 
became Freight and Passenger Agent with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, and George A. Grieble, of The Grieble Co., erected more 
than $6,000,000 worth of buildings in Cleveland in 1920. 


Aubrey B. Carter secured a Civil Service appointment within 
six months after he started to study with the I. C. S. and is now 
Secretary to the Comptroller of the United States Currency. 


TPES success of the International Correspondence 
Schools in Business Training, as well as in tech- 
nical subjects, has been due not only to the personal, 
problem-solving method of instruction of which they 
were the originators, but also to the high business and 
professional character of the men behind the courses. 


Among the more than 300 men who have contrib- 
uted their experience and advice to the preparation 
of I. C. S. courses are:— 


J. Ler Nicuorson, C.P.A., First President of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants; EpGar P. Trask, Assistant 
Naval Architect, The William Cramp & Sons Shipbuilding Co.; 
CHARLES J. Nasmytu, F.A.A., C.P.A.; Dr. Owen L. SHINN, 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania; STANLEY 
RHOADES, Telephone and Telegraph Engineer, New York Central 
Railroad; J. H. Kinc, Research Engineer, Babcock & Wilcox 
Company, New York; BRADLEY STOUGHTON, Mining Engineer 
and formerly Secretary of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers; S. G. WHITEHEAD, Special Traffic Agent of the American 
Express Company; A. HAMILTON CHURCH, the well-known indus- 
trial engineer; Epwarp P. Moxey, Jr., A.M., C.P.A., Professor of 
Accounting at the University of Pennsylvania; and Dr. CLARENCE 
STRATTON, Director of English, Cleveland Public Schools. 


Whatever the course, if it is an I. C. S. course, you 
can be sure it represents the best thought of men 


who are leaders in that particular field and is drawn 
from their practical experience. 

It is the business of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools to help men to get ahead in business—to 
earn more money—to have happy, prosperous homes— 
to know the joy of succeeding. They are ready to 
help you—no matter where you live—no matter what 
your circumstances or your needs. All you need is 
the will to do and the decision to make the start. 

Here is the familiar I. C. S. coupon. It takes but 
a moment to mark the work of your choice, tear out 
and mail. There’s no obligation and not a penny of 
cost, yet that one single act may be the means of 
changing your whole life. Today—not ‘‘ Tomorrow ’”’— 
is the day to take your first definite step toward Success. 
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Box 4000, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me full information about the subject 
before which I have marked an X in the list below: 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


O Business Management 
UJ Industrial Management 
O Personnel Organization Better Letters 

UO Trafiic Management ()Foreign Trade 

Lj Business Law OShow Card Lettering 
Banking and Banking Law 


CJ Salesmanship 
Advertising 
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O 
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Accountancy (including C. P. A. 
QO) Nicholson Cost Accounting 


Electric Lighting 
Electrical Wiring 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 
Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 


Stenography and Typing 
L] Teacher 
Civil Service 




















(0) Business English () Railway Mail Clerk 

L) Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 

UO Private Secretary OHigh School Subjects 

(_] Business Spanish UO Illustrating 

O)French () Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

OJ Electrical Engineering OC Architect 





Contractor and Builder 
(J Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Plumbing and Heating 
Textile Manufacturing 


O 
O 
O 
O 
(J) Chemistry 
O 
O 
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Pharmacy 











(JSurveying and Mapping Automobile Work 
0) Mine Foreman or Engineer Navigation 
OJSteam Engineer Agriculture and Poultry 
L] Wireless (0) Mathematics 
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Street 
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Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the International Cor. 
respondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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Allin the day's work 


REGON was having a bad spell of weather -—rain, 
snow, high water, winds. 


Railroad service was brought to a standstill. Tele- 
phone and telegraph wires were down. Highways and roads 
were blocked. Many towns were isolated. Meat foods were 
needed. 


A Swift salesman, on his rounds, got caught in a slide 
on the Columbia River Highway. He was compelled to 
abandon his machine. But he did not sit down and wait 
for clear weather. 


He made his way back to Portland in a small boat, loaded 
another boat with 20,000 pounds of Swift’s products, and de- 
livered them to his customers all along the Columbia River, 
where snow lay from three to five feet deep. 


He thought nothing of it. It was all in the day’s work. 
Any Swift man would have done the same. That is what 
Swift Service means to all of our salesmen. The duty of serv- 
ing his customers was a Serious responsibility that he had to 
meet. 


We feel that Swift’s meats—‘‘Premium” Ham, “Premium” 
Bacon, and also Brookfield Butter and Eggs—must be de- 
livered, whether or no, to your dealers all over the country 
who depend on us to keep them supplied with meat. 


In our packing plants, traffic departments, branch houses; in 
the office, among traveling salesmen; from one end of the or- 
ganizatiori to the other, thereis this same responsibility of serv- 
ice, this same matter-of-fact, taken-for-granted faithfulness to 
a trust and a responsibility to finda way out of any difficulties 
which may seem to prevent the daily service to our customers. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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The sturdiest and fastest 


Stock Car I have ever driven to date” 


Pfoccet, iibelégg 





Howard S. Wilcox, world’s speed 
king and winner of the Indian- 
apolis Motor Speedway 500-mile 
international classic. 


At its topmost speed of more than eighty 
miles an hour, the strictly stock Haynes 
75 Speedster demonstrated its lack of 
motor vibration. Photograph shows 
“Howdy” Wilcox making a sharp curve 
on the Indianapolis Motor Speedway. 





On Thursday, March 9, 1922,I drove a strictl 
course, at Indianapolis, Indiana, for a distance 
four (74) to eighty (80) miles an hour. The speeds were clocked officiall 
timing machine. In my opinion, the Haynes-built 75 six- 
necessary speed, stamina and get-away to meet the requirements of the most exacting motorist, and at topmost speed 
it showed a decided lack of motor vibration. It is the sturdiest and fastest stock sport car I have ever driven to date. 


Se 








The official test was clocked by 
the Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way electric timing machine, the 
same instrument which records 
the speeds of fast boat races, 
aeroplane flights and other speed 
classics. The official Haynes 75 
Speedster record is printed elec- 
trically on a paper tape, as 
shown in the picture. 


The new, improved Haynes 75 two-passenger Speedster is equipped with the Haynes-built six-cylinder 
motor, the same as that used by Howard Wilcox during the official test at the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway. Individual steps and individual fenders and the two extra wire wheels are standard equip- 
ment. Wind deflectors, rear vision mirrors, windshield cleaners, exterior side cowl lights, and search- 
light type head lamps are also furnished at no additional cost. The official test by Howard Wilcox at ordinary driving ranges. 





WEN right out of stock, driven 
over country roads to Indianapolis, 
put through this rigid test under official 
methods on the famous Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway, the Haynes 75 Speed- 
ster, driven by Howard Wilcox, made 
this remarkable record. 


This test proved not only the stamina of 
the powerful new Haynes-built 75 motor, 
but the unsurpassed value of Haynes 
engineering and construction principles. 


It showed beyond a doubt the worth 


of the twenty-eight years’ automobile- 
building experience of the Haynes or- 
ganization. It is convincing proof to 
every present and future 


y stock Haynes 75 Speedster over the Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
of Twenty-Five(25) Miss. I attained speeds ranging from seventy- 
y by the Indianapolis Motor Speedway electric 
cylinder engine is a remarkable stock motor. It has the 


(Signed) “Howpy” Witcox 


es Aan hour if you want it with your 
HAYNES 75 SPEEDSTER 


sesses all the reserve power, strength 
and dependability he can ask. 


It shows to the owner of any model of 
Haynes car the underlying principles of 
its construction, for all Haynes cars are 
designed and built by the same men in 
the same big Haynes plant at Kokomo. 
Each Haynes is more than 95% Haynes- 
built. 

The Haynes 75 Speedster is just the 
type of lithe-looking, low, rakish, speedy 
car that appeals to the sport lover. In- 
dividual steps, two extra wheels, snappy 
fittings, individual fenders—in every 
detail it is a thoroughbred. Your reser- 


vation should be made 
owner of anew,improved S at once. Your nearest 
Haynes 75 Speedster that Haynes dealer will show 


he has a car which pos- Wosetinerony you this car. 


Tue Haynes Automosite Company, Kokomo, Indiana 
Export Orrice: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U.S. A. 


© 1922, by T. H. A. Co. 


was made to prove that the Haynes 75 stock Speedster is capable of attaining a speed of seventy-five 
miles an hour. Motorists as a rule do not employ the maximum speed, but it is a great satisfaction 
to know that the car you drive has the necessary power in case it is needed. ‘In ordinary driving the 
Haynes 75 Speedster uses only about forty per cent. of its maximum speed, which means longer life 









A press of the thumb 
opens our dust proof, 
waste proof package. 





You NEED NOT EXPERIMENT with your dainty silks 
and woolens. 













FAB pours freely from : : 
perforated opening. (No All the experimenting has been done. 


| torn unsightly top.) 
FAB was analyzed and tested in the laboratories of 


%) the Carnegie Institute of Technology, and pronounced 
a superior soap-flake, safe for any fabric. 


Send for the story of the Carnegie Institute investiga- 
tion of soap flakes—a helpful booklet about fine washing. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. P, 199 Fulton St. NEW YORK 


Thin FAB flakes all dis- 
solve instantly—no soap 
left sticking to fabric. 


If your dealer does not sell FAB, 
he can easily get it for you. 
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| | Fic SIMON WENT AFISHIN 
FOR TO CATCH A WHALE, 

HE CAUGHT ONE, AND WHATS MORE- 
HE CAUGHT IT BY IT'S TAIL: 

YOU ASK HOW sSIMON GAINED 

THE STRENGTH 

To Do THIS WONDROUS FEAT! 

‘THE ANSWER IS: TE GAINED 

HIS STRENGTH 

BY EATING 


CREAM OF WHEAT 
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Painted by John G. Scott for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1922 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Would You 
Write to Egypt for 
McBedwin Finish? 


From Egypt—from Scotland 
—from the Argentine—from 
China and Japan—from every- 
where, young men are writing to 
us, “‘How can I have that hand- 
some McBedwin Finish that you 
advertise?”’ Willingly, in far-off 
lands, these men wait weeks while 
their Adler Collegian Clothes 
travel across miles of space, just so 
they may have McBedwin Finish. 





You can get McBedwin Finish 
in your home town from the 
Adler Collegian clothier. You 
need not wait at all. 


You'll like this perfected way 
of finishing the inside of a coat. 
(See above.) No lining to dis- 
color or wear out. Different from 
the clothes your friends are wear- 
ing—newer—more dressy. More 
beautiful than full silk lined. 
Considered the handsomest finish 
ever put insideagentleman’scloth- 
ing. Yet it costs you nothing extra. 





Adler Collegian Clothes are made 
of all wool to give long wear.  Silk- 
sewn seams to hold the fine style. 
Double-shrunk to prevent puckers. Made 
for critical men. Priced to suit the 
average income. Teil the clerk you’ve 
come to see Adler Collegian Clothes. 
See what good clothes your money can 
buy these days. 


Made by 


| DAVID ADLER & SONS 
| AD] BR é QO] EB IA COMPANY - Milwaukee 
Makers of stylish GOOD clothes since 1849 
CLOTHES 

‘ 

| 


Smart styles for every man of 17 to 7o 
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| You'll be cool and stylish in 
Hart Schaffner €? Marx summer clothes 


Dixie weaves, silks, mohairs and other cool 
fabrics take care of the comfort Fine tailor- 


ing and expert designing take care of the style 
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EAVEN was atop the foundling home—fourth floor, front. Not | 

a mere figure-of-speech heaven. No humbugging. The real 

thing: Azure-blue walls and ceiling; cloudlike substance to walk upon with 

bare feet; golden trimmings—real eighteen-carat gold; angels; everything. 
Its creator was Mudgett, who in the beginning was not a Godlike person. But 
that cannot be helped. He the heaven atop the foundling home created—Thomas A. 
Mudgett. 

An experiment, you, with fine intuition and rare insight, are likely to guess. Yes, 
perhaps—merely an attempt to pry beyond terrestrial things into the unknown. Prying, 
hawk-eyed Mudgett! There never lived a more secretive person. Yet he hated all 
secrets in which he did not share, and determined to know the unknowable. Mudgett, 
in short, set about discovering the language of the angels. 

And so the experiment atop the foundling home—concealed and zealously guarded 
from all except Miss Bax and a favored few—took upon itself somewhat the character 
of that other linguistic failure, the Tower of Babel—as thrilling, as dizzy, and no 
less fateful. Indeed, if this were not true there would be no story; or more deplorable 
still, there would be no love story. 

The foundling home, a dilapidated four-story brick building, was directly across the 
street from the important uncompleted edifice that some day, the Lord willing, will be 
the new foundling home. Mudgett was its head and shoulders. Also, to put it generously, 
Mudgett was a miser. Though he looked like a vulture he sang the song of the sparrows: 
“Cheap, cheap, cheap.’’ By those who knew him well enough to talk behind his back he 
was called old Mudgett. And this described him—even more exactly in view of a 
certain paradox: Old Mudgett was quite young. He was less than seven-and-thirty 
when his master idea rapped on the walls of his head, took possession of his brain, became, 
an obsession. 

“Why not?” he murmured inaudibly to himself on that night. ‘Well now, I say, 
why not?” 

His master idea was taking form. 

Hardly daring to move, old Mudgett crouched over his secondhand desk like a huge 
vulture in the gray shadows of his office—first-floor front of the old brick building. His 
hawklike face was between his bony fists. He was motionless. A single shaded desk 
light cast its rays down upon the King James version of the Bible, illumined the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. But Mudgett was staring with unseeing eyes 
into the black pigeonholes. Beads of sweat appeared on the thin bridge of his nose. 
His master idea had mastered him. And no wonder! 

In all history there was no parallel to the thing he was contemplating, nothing even 
faintly resembled it—unless one went back to the seventh century before Christ, when, as 
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He Had Not Turned Around. He Continued to Droop Over His Desk Very Like a 
Vulture That Had Dropped Down Into a Swivel Chair 


Herodotus tells, Psammetichus decided the relative antiquity of the Egyptians and 
Phrygians by the babbling of newborn babies. Unique, wholly unique, and, he told 
himself, beyond conception in magnitude. 

He, Thomas A. Mudgett, with all the tools at hand, would solve the enigma that had 
baffled the ages. Prodigious! He would discover the origin of language! 

That wasn’t all. But start there. Aristotle had bent his mighty brow to this 
problem, philologists and philosophers since time immemorial—Aristotle to Spencer. And 
what. had they discovered? Nothing. Merely that the Aryan dialects are closely 
connected—Slavonie with German, German with Celtic, Celtic with Latin, Latin with 
Greek, Greek with Sanskrit. But what had been back of the four or five hundred roots 
of Sanskrit? Mudgett hadn’t the slightest idea; knew nothing about any of them. 
But, he told himself, way back millions of years ago man had not just stepped forth 


from the ooze and slime of things, rid himself of his tadpole tail and said, “Good 


morning. Fine day. Wonderful view.” Of course not. Well then, what had he said? 
How had language originated? The philologists and philosophers since time immemorial 
had been theorists. They had failed. But he, Thomas A. Mudgett, was an intensely 
practical man. Where they had failed he would succeed. 

Old Mudgett put the thing to himself in the simplest possible way. Language was 
evolved from grunts, interjections and imitations of natural sounds. From these words 
were formed. Of course. Everyone knew that. But what were these original, 
fundamental grunts, interjections and words? Ah! That was the thing he, Thomas A. 
Mudgett, would discover. 

And how? It was quitesimple. Simple and prodigious. Mudgett was a practical man. 

He reached into a pigeonhole and drew forth a used envelope—to save pad paper— 
and wrote deliberately: ‘“‘Bar out the entire world.” 

That was the first thing he would do. Quite simple. 

“Bar out the entire world. Isolate six or seven newborn babies in one room. Never 
let them hear a human voice. Await results.” 

Mudgett mopped the sweat from his eyes. ‘“‘Well now, I say, what will happen? 
That’s the question. Won’t they eventually find some way of communicating with each 
other? Boys and girls. Say now, won’t they? At first, mere grunts and interjections. 
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Then words. A language. Their own language. The 

natural language. The original language! I say now. 


But farther than that S 

Old Mudgett dared not go farther. Not aloud. Not on 
paper. The walls of this dingy old building, this shadowy 
office with its dark aleove and drab discolored paper 
might have ears. Secretive old Mudgett! Yet he could 
not stop that prying mind of his from reaching out into the 
unknowable and seeing a vaster significance in this, his 
master idea. He, Thomas A. Mudgett, would go farther, 
much farther than merely solving the problem that had 
baffled all the ages. Remember, Mudgett was a practical 
man. 

So to have any conception of the prodigious thing that 
was taking shape in his long bony head one must first 
clearly understand certain fundamental truths. The first 
of these is: Babies come from heaven. 

If you believe this you believe it; if you don’t you don’t. 
But it is undeniable that nowhere on earth is this particular 
truth so palpable as in a foundling home. Alas, 
in the outer world the fact is sometimes forgotten, 
overlooked or even doubted. Inafoundling home, 
never. 

And the reason is this: Babies that come to a 
foundling home never have fathers. Conceivable 
that this may happen in the outer world, but 
not often. In the home not a single baby had 
ever had a father. Not one. And even more 
significant: The babies that came to the found- 
ling home never had mothers. 

The conclusion is self-apparent. 

Mudgett was a bachelor, miserly and mean. 
He fumed, fussed and gnashed his teeth; he paced 
his dingy office with its worn carpet and 
dark aleove where he hung his frayed 
Prince Albert coat; he pulled the lobe of 
his left ear with his right hand until his 
ear was curiously elongated; he haunted 
the secondhand stores and auction rooms 
for fixtures and furnishings—cribs; per- 
ambulators; little wicker chairs; he bought 
baby bottles with flaws in them, at whole- 
sale; bought the cheapest cotton stuff instead 
of fine linen; hovered like a vulture over the 
public markets; bargained, bullied, beat down; 
overworked every employe of the home; got 
scullions from Ellis Island, paid them fairly 
nothing; brought pretty nurses from Jersey and 
Pennsylvania towns and rewarded them with a 
song for performing endless labor; he laughed 
and wept, smiled and sobbed, prayed and whimpered, 
cursed, sang hymns and jazz in the pursuit of donations. 
But Mudgett never denied an infant its birthright, never 
denied that babies come from heaven; and never refused 
to take one into the home. 

“Why, I say now, that’s what the home is for.” It 
wasn’t a state institution, nor was it maintained by the 
city or county. The dilapidated old four-story brick build- 
ing belonged to Thomas A. Mudgett. Quasi public, or 
quasi private to a limited degree; but nevertheless it was 
Mudgett’s—belonged to him and the foundlings. And—as 
Mudgett sometimes put it to himself without opening his 
tight-closed lips—the state, county and city be damned. 
“‘T say now, it belongs to me and the foundlings. Do what 
we please with it. Everybody else be damned, unless a 
And here he would rub his long bony hands together. 
“That is to say, unless one desires to make a donation.” 
Then, in that case, old Mudgett would open his mouth 
devoutly and praise God from whom all blessings flow. 

To-night—and this is the manner in which his master 
idea had come to him—Mudgett had been reading the 
Bible, a thing he did now and again, chiefly in public, but 
sometimes in private for the purpose of getting new argu- 
ments to use against prospective donors. As has been 
said, Mudgett was an intensely practical man. He was 
searching feverishly. Work had stopped across the street 
on the uncompleted new foundling home. To put it 
mildly—lack of funds. Again and again in his most tear- 
provoking voice he had depicted the inadequacies of the 
old brick building. His periods had been marked by 
prayers. Nevertheless all the arguments known to him— 
and that included all there were—had grown stale. They 
no longer moved the ossified consciences and petrified 
hearts of his listeners, who were few enough, the Lord 
knows! 

Then it was he had turned the page and his shrewd eyes 
had fallen upon the first line of the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians: 








Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels —— 


“T say now, I’ve spoken with the tongue of men, but 
what is the tongue of angels? What,’ inquired Mudgett 
of his intensely practical self, “‘is the language of the 
angels?” 

Unfortunately, he read no farther. His cavernous mind 
was working. He passed through the first seizure of his 
master idea. He, Thomas A. Mudgett, would not stop 
there. The discovery of the origin of language would bring 
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him renown, no 
doubt; but more 
important, if he 
could speak to pros- 
pective donors in the 
language of angels 
money would pour 
in. He rubbed his hands together, pulled the lobe of his 
elongated ear, cracked his knuckles. “Irresistible! Money 
will pour in!” 

He set himself to do some close reasoning, said to his 
innermost self: 


Babies come from heaven; 
Only the angels dwell in heaven; 
Therefore babies are angels. 


Pretty shrewd. But it may be said that Mudgett’s mind 
paused not for self-congratulation; merely took the con- 
clusion of this syllogism and used it as the minor premise 
of a second and even more important syllogism. His mind 
worked as follows: 

Babies are angels. This has been proved. Very well 
then, no one can gainsay that angels speak the language of 
angels. Axiomatical. And the conclusion is undeniable. 
He wrote it down on the used envelope—still saving pad 





paper. Like this: 
Angels speak the language of angels; 
Babies are angels; 
Therefore babies speak the language of angels. 
“T say now a3 


Mudgett glanced cautiously over his shoulder to make 
certain that he was alone with his flaming idea. He stared 
into the gloom, then rose up like a shadowy vulture and 
crept to the door. Opening it a crack he craned his long 
neck and listened. 

Down the narrow winding stairway from the second 
floor and along the ill-lighted corridor came curious noises, 
faint yet audible—a distant chorus of yaps and howls.. He 
closed the door softly and hung.there, pulling the lobe of 
his left ear. Hadn’t he just proved that babies speak the 
language of angels? Something was wrong. Did heaven 
sound like that—those eternal howls? Did it? If he 
should speak to prospective donors in the language of 
babies! Say now 

He tried to banish the thought. Yet it persisted. His 
mind visualized the thing—vividly it pictured him stand- 
ing before an assemblage of prospective patrons speaking to 
them in the first syllables that come forth from an infant’s 
lips: ‘‘Goo.” 

Old Mudgett made the noise aloud. After all, it wasn’t 
an unpleasant sound. ‘‘Goo-goo,’’ pronounced he solemnly. 
“T say now, not half bad.” 

“But,” queried the intensely practical side of his mind, 
“what does it mean?”’ 
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Even Mudgett’s imagination could notanswer. 
He hadn’t the slightest idea what “‘goo-goo”’ 
meant. Not the slightest. Yet throughout the 
years women visitors had leaned over the cribs 
enthralled while the diminutive occupants of 
these cribs murmured ‘‘ Goo.” 

“Tsay now, maybe it has some meaning.” He 
would try it out on someone. 

Mudgett pushed the button at the side of his 
desk. As always he pushed it with determined 
force, as if tremendous will power and physical 
effort were necessary to move the indicator in 
the matron’s room. Old Mudgett never gave 
electricity quite its due. No mistaking his ring. 

Whenever he pushed the button Miss Bax 
appeared. Sometimes Mudgett pondered the 
phenomenon. He would ring, then glance over 
his shoulder, and Miss Bax would be standing 
inside his office with the door closed, looking at 
him with her level gray gaze. Baffling eyes had 
Miss Bax. She never smiled. The head matron 
of the foundling home, she was as intensely effi- 
cient as old Mudgett was intensely practical— 
perhaps even more so. She had other faults, 
but efficiency was the greatest. Another was 
her youth, her youngness. And alas—though 
Mudgett concealed it from himself—she was a 
handsome little person; carved out of some such 
substance as ivory by a sculptor who hadn’t 
very much to do except to concoct curious pig- 
ments such as Egyptian dusk, which was her 
hair; and serene gray, which concealed every- 
thing back of it yet was translucent—her eyes. 

Mudgett had pushed the bell with determined 
force, but as yet he had not turned around. He 
continued to droop over his desk very like a vul- 
ture that had dropped down into a swivel chair. One long 
hand was outstretched holding the stub of a pencil in the 
rays that came down from the desk light. Back of him in 
the ill-lighted gloom of the office there had not been the 
slightest sound. Yet he knew Miss Bax had entered and 
closed the door. He could feel her gray eyes upon the back 
of his shabby alpaca coat. A tremendous determination 
came to him. To-night, this very minute with his master 
idea as a sledge, he would break through the little matron’s 
baffling placidity. 

For a full minute he did not move. He wanted to wait 
until she spoke, but knew he could not hold out that long. 
His idea was burning him up, consuming him wholly; the 
very soul of him was aflame. Also, he wanted to try that 
first infant word, see its effect upon her. He strove 
mightily to conceive of some intensely practical way of 
saying ‘‘Goo”’ to Miss Bax. Alas, he had to give it up. 

And so, laying down his pencil, he turned slowly in his 
revolving chair. Miss Bax was standing in the shadows 
by the door. 

Mudgett cleared his throat. ‘‘ Miss Bax—I’ve been giy- 
ing thought to the hardness of the heart of humanity,” 
said he ponderously. ‘‘Can you suggest any argument that 
would have a meliorating effect upon prospective donors? 
Can you?”’ He shot her a glance, but did not wait for a 
reply. ‘‘Has it ever occurred to you that if I could speak 
to them in the language of the angels money would roll 
in? Has it?’ He studied her. He could detect not the 
least movement or emotion. ‘You understand what I 
mean by the language of the angels? You know what the 
language of the angels is, Miss Bax?” 

“T haven’t an idea, Mr. Mudgett.” 


“What! Haven’t you given the matter any thought?”’. 


“No; I haven’t given it a thought.” 

He peered incredulously through the gloom. “But, Miss 
Bax, surely you read the Bible?’’ He tapped the Book, 
stroked it with a familiar touch. ‘ 

“T haven’t time to read anything,’”’ replied the little 
matron quietly. 

“You don’t read the Bible?’ 

“ce No.”’ 

“Miss Bax!” 
then and there read it to her, cover to cover. In asonorous 
voice he read one line: 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels ——” 

There Mudgett stopped short, cleared his throat, pulled 
his ear. Although his shrewd eyes had caught the following 
line he read no farther. He closed the Book. 

“T say now, how can you consider yourself a person to 
be associated with babies if you don’t read the Bible?” 

After a silence of a moment she replied, “‘I associate 


with them as little as possible. As you know, my work 


is executive, seeing that others attend to them.” 

“But you love babies?” 

No answer. ‘ 

“You love babies, don’t you, Miss Bax?” 

“No.” There was a glint in the matron’s usually 
serene eye. “I dislike them tremendously. Is that all, Mr. 
Mudgett?”’ 

Mudgett held up his huge hands with shocked piety. 
“Do you love anything?” 


He picked up the Bible as if he would © 


She did not answer this. In a low even voice she asked, 
“Do you love babies, Mr. Mudgett?”’ 

Her eyes were tranquil, unsmiling. But there was some- 
thing about them, back of them. The curved line of her 
lips seemed to have softened a little. Old Mudgett noted 
these things and despaired. He could not for the life of 
him interpret Miss Bax. Something was there wholly 
unintelligible to himself. Yet, absurdly enough, there came 
to him an almost unconquerable desire to say “Goo.” 

Yes, perhaps it did have some meaning! He moved 
with deliberation and, he hoped, dignity to the window, 
clasped his hands behind his back, gazed out from the 
shadows of his office into the shadows of the street. The 
March wind made a desolate sound. The unfinished wall 
ti across the way appeared in the city’s slender moonlight 
like the ghost of some infinitely forlorn hope. Four years, 
| and only that wall and those black socketlike windows 
li that stared back at him. The new foundling home, all 
. 





there was of it, a ghost of a living dream. Standing there, 
his flaming idea of a moment past rekindled and flared up 
in his cavernous brain, obliterating the pallid moonlit wall. 
“The fourth floor—what’s up there, Miss Bax?” 

i “Discarded and broken things, the Christmas-tree or- 
naments; just rubbish, Mr. Mudgett.’” 

“Will you have it cleared out—everything?” He con- 
tinued blankly to gaze out the window. “Use the back 
room, third floor, for storage.”” Swinging around he faced 
her. ‘‘Miss Bax, what happens to babies when—when 
they first come to earth?” 

The little head matron kept her poise. “First they are 
spanked to make them catch their breath, Mr. Mudgett.” 

“No; I don’t mean that. What happens? I’ll tell you. 
They become contaminated. That’s what. They forget 
all about—all about where they came from. But suppose,” 
} he rushed on, “‘just suppose they were never contami- 
nated. Ponder this. I wantyou toseeit. Suppose a number 
, of babies, lots of them, six or seven, did not see a human 

being except themselves, did not hear a human voice 
_ except their own for two or three years. Isolated, segre- 
gated, the world barred out. Just suppose 4 
} “Nothing can bar out the world,” said Miss Bax quietly. 
_ “Not even a.Chinese wall.’ 
! “We shall see. Well, now—you shall see. No contami- 
nation, no human face, no voice save their own—two 
years.” 

“Who is going to feed them?” asked Miss Bax, her in- 
tensely efficient mind at work. ‘How are they going to be 
fed? Bathed? Changed?” 

Old Mudgett pulled his ear, frowned down upon the 
straight-thinking little matron, and commanding all the 
dignity of which his 
gaunt frame was pos- 
sible, reminded her he 

“was an intensely prac- 
tical man. 

| “Do you think I 
would forget that 
babies have to be 
fed?”’ he demanded. 

This minor detail 
had indeed slipped his 
mind,*but he refused 
to allow it to balk his 
purpose. He tried to 
think of a possible 
manner of accomplish- 
ing the feeding and 
bathing. His mind did 
not work well along 
those particular lines. 

“The details,” said 
he authoritatively, 
“will be left to you.” 
He cleared his throat. 
“The best food, air 
_ and sunlight, but they 
must be segregated 
from the world—not 
a human.” 

“But, Mr. Mudgett, 

why?” 
“The origin of lan- 
guage,’’ replied Mud- 
gett emphatically. In 
his own mind he re- 
volved a more celestial idea, 
but decided it would be as well 
not to mention this to Miss Bax. 
“An experiment, a simple yet 
prodigious experiment, Miss 
Bax,” explained he in his most 
intensely practical manner. 
“One which will be of the greatest benefit to the babies 
thus segregated, and of major importance to all mankind. 
I wish to discover the origin of language.’”’ He broke off 
_ abruptly, and demanded, “Have you read Aristotle or 
| Spencer?” 

“ec No.”’ 
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“Well now, they failed. The great philologists and 
philosophers of all times have failed. I, Thomas A. 
Mudgett, will succeed.” 

“In what? Succeed in what, Mr. Mudgett?”’ 

He glared at her. “But I’ve just explained; succeed in 
discovering the origin—the manner in which language 
started, the grunts, interjections, imitative sounds, the 
words from which language has been evolved. Don’t you 
see? Don’t you see, Miss Bax?’’ he implored. 

“‘T—yes, I think I see.’ 

“Well now, of course you see. Shall we decide upon the 
number seven? Seven babies. Do you suppose, do you 
think for a minute that seven babies alone together for 
two years would be mute? A mute baby! Think of it. 
Preposterous!”’ 

Miss Bax almost sighed with the delightful thought of a 
mute baby. 

Mudgett was pacing the floor now with long uneven 
strides. “Grunts, interjections, imitations, words. Words! 
They will speak to each other in the language’’-—he 
stopped abruptly and peered at the little matron through 
the dimness—‘‘in the language of Her gray eyes 
were upon him, level, serene, unemotional. He cleared his 
throat. ‘In the original language, whatever that is,’”’ he 
substituted for the thing in his mind. 

“But, Mr. Mudgett ——”’ 

“No misgivings,’? commanded Mudgett. ‘Do you, 
Miss Bax, or do you not wish to assist me in solving the 
greatest of all enigmas, the Sphinxian riddle that has 
eluded all mankind?” 

“If you desire me to,” replied the lovely little person by 
the door. “But have you thought of the cost?” 

“ee Money _ ” 

Old Mudgett strode about his office, sank down at his 
desk, placed his gaunt shaggy head between clenched 
fists. When he raised his head to tell her that he thought 
he could arrange even the financing of heaven he felt a 
keen, unquieting disappointment. His office was vacant 
save for himself and his master idea. The efficient little 
matron had silently departed. 











II 


Hit) Pentel on the following morning donned his sanc- 
timonious Prince Albert and disappeared into the 
Subway. At Wall Street he came to the surface, where the 
March breeze was blowing the spring lambs gently down 
the grade toward Broad Street. What a day! Full of 


wind. Mudgett, with coat tails flapping, entered a Broad 
Street office building and without consulting the register 
took an elevator to the tenth floor, where he made his 
































He Bargained, Beat Down and 
Begged in One Secondhand Store 
After Another — But Bought 

Not a Single Article of Furniture 
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way along labyrinthian halls and came to a standstill 
inside a double glass door. He asked for the head of the 
firm. 

The wizened office boy looked at Mudgett. “He isn’t 
in, but I’ll see.’ 

Mudgett sat with hands clasped. Job was a fidgety per- 
son compared with old Mudgett on astill hunt for donations. 

Presently the wizened person returned. “He’ll see you.”’ 

They proceeded slowly through a room where an ani- 
mated young man was hanging up numerals on a large 
blackboard. Men lounged on a bench. Tickers ticked. 
They passed into a short silent hallway and the wizened 
person opened a ground-glass door, revealing a mauve 
carpet and mahogany office furniture—spacious, silent. 
At the far end, facing the door, sat a man whose face had 
the fullness and color of the sun behind a film of gray 
clouds. A stenographer, book in hand, vanished through 
another door. The man at the desk continued to scratch 
his signature to a pile of letters. The scratching of the pen 
was the only sound. Mudgett stood with hands still 
clasped, head slightly bowed, attempting to read the let- 
ters upside down. Presently the penman glanced up and 
scowled at the vulturelike figure hovering over his desk. 

“Have a seat. Money?” 

“Money,” echoed Mudgett. He continued to stand. 

“Haven’t a cent.” The penman continued to write. 
“Not—a—sou—marquee.” With a flourish he completed 
the last signature and placed the pen across the tusks of a 
small ivory elephant. Leaning back in his chair he took one 
squint at old Mudgett. “Forget that pose, Tom. You give 
me the creeps. You look like an effigy of all the distress 
of the world. Sit down.” 

Mudgett did so. Each regarded the other in silence. 
Then both grinned. Concerning that silent gaze of the two 
men, ending in a grin, a volume might be written. Some 
of its meaning, however, can be conveyed in a sentence: 
Just thirty-seven years ago, at the age of one week, both 
had started life on an even footing—in the same foundling 
home. Later they had blacked boots together. 

“Not a sou marquee,” said the head of the brokerage 
firm. 

Mudgett said nothing, but continued to gaze at the 
broker in an inescapable way. 

The man with the face of a beclouded sun scowled and 
tapped the glass-topped desk with his finger tips. His 
fingers were stout and spatulate. 

“Say,” he suddenly barked, thrusting his head venom- 
ously forward, “do you know what month this is? 
Do you?” 

“March,” replied Mudgett quietly. 

“March. Has that any particular 
significance to you?” 

“None,” said Mudgett. 

“Income tax!” shouted the 
broker. ‘Not a cent!” 

Mudgett regarded him with his 
sorrowful yet intensely practical eye. 
“How much income tax do you pay 
this year, Chic?” 

“Nearly half. Forty- 
eight per cent. It’s an out- 

* rage.” 
Hy Mudgett gasped. “That 
means yourincomeis i 

“Tt means I’m broke!” 
vehemently declared the 
sun-faced man. “Forty- 
eight per cent! Pauperized. 
And you come around beg- 
ging for money! Charity? 
Hell, Tom.” 

Mudgett pulled his elon- 
gated ear, glanced at the 
ivory inkstand and up at 
the face of the broker. 
Both became silent. Evi- 
dently something 
was passing 
through both 
minds — something 
way back in the 
years—in the days 
of nickel shines. 
Chie absently 
thumbed the pages 
of his desk calendar, and 
glanced at his not too 
highly polished finger nails. 

“Say, Tom, the kids 
have plenty to eat, haven’t 
they? They’re not starv- 
ing at the home? Nothing 
like that?” 

Mudgett glanced at the 
thick neck of the man be- 
hind the desk and revolved 
a certain matter in his 
(Continued on Page 146) 
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of the Capitol at Washington, the 

House of Representatives occupies 
the left-hand end of the building, the Senate occu- 
pies the right-hand end of the building, and the 
Supreme Court holds down the center. 

At first thought this would seem to be a poorly 
balanced arrangement, as there are four hundred 
and thirty-five members in the House of Represen- 
tatives, ninety-six members in the Senate, and only 
nine members in the Supreme Court. On second 
thought, however, one realizes that the weight of 
the brains of the Supreme Court is equal to the 
square of the Capitol’s hypotenuse plus the cubic’ 
contents of the dome, and that the Supreme Court 
is therefore properly located. The two ends, more- 
over, are balanced by the fact that what the Senate lacks 
in numbers it makes up in lung power and dead weight; 
while the large population of the House is partially nullified 
by the almost complete vacuums that exist in the heads of 
some of its members. 

One reaches the House of Representatives by entering 
the left-hand end of the Capitol and squeezing into an 
elevator with a number of worthy people from Ispheming, 
Mich., Woodchuck Hills, Vt., or Walla Walla, Wash., who 
have come all the way to Washington for the special pur- 
pose of seeing the Government engaged in a little heavy 
governing. The sight of a real live congressman in the 
elevator with them causes their breath to come in short, 
quick pants of excitement. One gets the impression that if 
they were to see a Supreme Court justice or a cabinet mem- 
ber they would require the services of pulmotors to keep 
them from passing completely away. 


\ ONE faces the various front doors 


Gray Congressmen at Work 


HE elevator spills out its freight on the third floor, and 

the worthy people from Ispheming and Woodchuck 
Hills and Walla Walla find themselves confronting a num- 
ber of swinging doors, something like the swinging doors 
which formerly closed the so-called family entrances of that 
celebrated American institution, the saloon. Each swing- 
ing door is guarded by a venerable gentleman who is 
plunged in gloomy meditation, probably over the thought 
that so many nice-looking people not only take the trouble 
to pass through these doors each day but even appear to 
find something interesting in the proceedings which they 
witness. 

Inside the swinging doors are the galleries, partly filled 
with puzzled observers. The first impression that the 
House makes on one of these observers is one of grayness, 
of flatness, of colorlessness, of dreariness, of uninteresting- 
ness. The curving sweep of seats in the big hall is dark 
gray; the light that comes down from the large glass roof 
is a gray light; the congressmen, half submerged among 
the empty seats, seem to be clothed in gray—though occa- 
sionally a congressman wears a blue or a brown suit. But 
just as all cats look gray at night, so do all congressmen 
look gray on the floor of the House. Not only do they look 
gray but they act gray. Some of them sit with their feet 
on the backs of the chairs in front of them, some of them 


read newspapers, some of them allow toothpicks to dangle. 


nonchalantly from their lips, some of them doze. When 
they talk they emit a gray line of talk for the most part. 

The second impression that one receives is that of gen- 
eral bewilderment and unrest. Why aren’t there more 
congressmen in sight? Why do they move around all the 
time? Why don’t they sit still? What are they talking 
about? Do they know what they are talking about? Does 
anybody know what they are talking about? 

There appear to be signs of intelligence on the floor of 
the House. Stenographers hasten busily from member 
to member as they come to life and rise to their feet to 


KKemmetlh IL. Roberts 


DECORATIONS 


BY GUERNSEY 
emit a few remarks. The life of a congressional stenog- 
rapher can scarcely be a happy one, for a large proportion 
of the remarks that he is obliged to inscribe in his note- 
books are about as important and intelligible as Chinese 
cubist poetry in the original. Let us listen for a moment. 

One of the gray-looking gentlemen on the floor of the 
House is standing on his feet droning along drearily on 
some subject such as the relation of time and temperature 
to the killing of potatoes and potato mosaic virus. Up 
then gets another gray-looking gentleman and rudely 
interrupts the gentleman speaking. 

“T demand the regular order,’”’ says he mysteriously. 

He makes his demand of a gentleman who is sitting be- 
hind the high mahogany throne from which all the aisles 
of the House of Representatives radiate. 

This gentleman moves uncomfortably on his throne and 
says wearily, ‘‘The regular order is demanded. Is there 
any objection?” 

There is a pause, and then another gray-looking man 
staggers wearily to his feet and says, ‘‘ Well, I object.” 

Two or three men then talk unintelligibly for a moment, 
after which another gray-looking man walks down the 
aisle with a determined frown on his face and says, “‘ Mister 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last word.” 

At this an elderly gray man with a small tramplike gray 
beard gets briskly to his feet and declares firmly, ‘‘ There is 
no last word.” 

He is ignored, however, by the man in the aisle, who 
elevates his chin defiantly and declares, “‘ Mister Speaker, 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

This, however, gets nowhere with the man with the 
tramplike gray beard. 

“Mister Speaker,” says he, “I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing either the amend- 
ment or the paragraph under consideration.” 

The gentleman on the high mahogany throne clasps his 
brow wearily with his hand and gazes at the ceiling with a 
pained air. “If the gentleman from Illinois presses his 
point of order,” says he, “of course the Chair must sus- 
tain it.” 

The gentleman from Illinois declares simply, “I make 
the point of order.” 

The gentleman on the throne stifles a yawn. ‘The 
Chair sustains the point of order,” says he, “The gentle- 
man from Arizona will proceed in order.” 

The gentleman from Arizona mumbles a few words 
which are unintelligible to everyone in the gallery because 
of the fact that the other members of the House shuffle 
their feet, rustle newspapers, whisper among themselves, 
walk in and out and around, and clear their throats indus- 
triously. 

When he has finished he says plaintively to the man on 
the throne, ‘‘ Mister Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks.” 

Thereupon another man gets up and says, “Mister 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
on the subject of the fauna of Cranberry Creek.”’ 


MOORE 


The man on the throne crosses his legs 

and says, ‘‘Is-there-objection-the-Chair- 
hears-none.”’ 
It is evident that everyone on the floor of the 
House wishes to go to sleep. This, however, is 
not to be. Up gets a cross-looking, gray-looking 
man and wakes the throne holder by saying in a 
hateful manner, ‘Mister Speaker, I move to 
strike out the figures $1,100,000, and insert in lieu 
thereof $1,100,005.” 

Thereupon the man on the throne declares 
that the clerk will read the amendment; and a 
gray-looking clerk who sits in the shadow of the 
throne reads, in a flat voice, “ Page-23-line-9- 
strike-out-$1,100,000-and-insert-in-lieu-thereof- 
$1,100,005.” 

Then the cross-looking gray man starts to make a few 
pointed remarks, but is interrupted by the gentleman 
from Illinois with the tramplike gray beard. 

“Mister Speaker,” says he, ‘‘I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the amendment.” 

Thereupon the cross-looking man comes right back at 
him by remarking offensively, “‘I make the point of no 
quorum.” 

The man on the throne uncrosses his legs peevishly and 
says, ‘‘The gentleman from Iowa will proceed in order.” 
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HIS does not impress the gentleman from Iowa, who 
sneers hatefully and says briefly, ‘‘I make the point of 
no quorum.” 

At this the man on the throne straightens his back, 
sighs heavily and says, ‘‘The gentleman from Iowa makes 
the point of no quorum. The Chair will count.” 

His eyes take on the glassy stare of one who is concen- 
trating violently, and he counts industriously for five min- 
utes while the congressmen scuffle and cough and chatter. 
Then the hateful gentleman from Iowa who made so much 
noise about the point of no quorum suddenly comes to 
life and says, “‘I withdraw the point of no quorum. Mister 
Speaker, I have made some study not only of the Con- 
stitution of this country but also of the Constitution of 
England WV 

This brings the man with the tramplike gray beard to 
his feet once more. 

“Mister Speaker,” says he, ‘I make the point that 
the Constitution of England has nothing to do with in- 
creasing this amount by five dollars.” ‘ . 

The gentleman on the throne communes with himself 
for a few moments, and then announces majestically, 
“The Chair sustains the point of order.” 

This starts the hateful man on a rampage again. ‘ Mis-— 
ter Speaker,” says he venomously, “I make the point of 
no quorum.” 

At this point the single reporter who is occupying the 
press gallery gets up and walks out of the gallery. 

The man on the throne bats his eyes two or three times - 
and then remarks hopelessly, ‘‘The gentleman from lowa 
makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will count.” 

So he begins counting again. The few scattered con- 
gressmen on the floor of the House chatter and scuffle and 
wander in and out; and spectators in the gallery, definitely 
abandoning all hope of finding out the object of or the 
reason for any of these mystifying matters, move on to 
Statuary Hall or to the Senate Chamber. : 

The dark cloud of mystification and despair that settles 
down on the average observer of the House of Representa- 
tives is due to the erroneous and almost universal impres- 
sion that the House of Representatives is the place where 
the representatives do most of their representing. 

As a matter of fact the average representative uses 
the floor of the House of Representatives for two great 
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purposes: He uses it as a place to get tangled up in the 
luxuriant growth of befuddling rules that have been 
so carefully nurtured and fertilized by successive Con- 
gresses since March 4, 1789, when the first Congress of 
the United States began to do business in a simple and 
amateurish manner. And he uses it as a garden in 
which to plant the little acorns which shall later grow 
into great reélection oaks. But he uses it for very 
little else. 

' The actual business of the House of Representatives 
is done in committees, which are nothing more or less 
than small congresses. In the beginning there were 
only a few committees; but committees, like every- 
thing else connected with the House of Representa- 
. tives, have grown with such vigor and enthusiasm that 
when one gets too close to them they bulk so large 
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i. that nothing else can be seen. There is a wide differ- 
|i) #e ence of opinion as to what ails the House of Represen- 


i tatives. The House itself says that it would be all 
li right if it weren’t for the Senate. It is true that the 


House is frequently and unjustly blamed for the floun- 
derings of the Senate. Considering the handicaps 
under which the House labors, it does pretty well; but 

the handicaps are sufficient to make a less hard-boiled 
organization drop dead from discouragement. There 

are so many things the matter with the House, and all 

the things are so serious, that any one of them is enough 
to make a doctor shake his head and decide to operate. The 
person who gets sufficiently close to the committee system 
is frequently unable to see any other faults, and is apt to 
declare that all the trouble lies in the committees. ‘If an- 
| other person happens to have his attention particularly 
drawn to the great number of members in Congress he 
declares that the fault lies there. Another blames weak 
leaders. Another blames the shortness of a representa- 
____ tive’s term of office. Another blames the seniority system. 
HI Others blame other things. So when eight or ten persons 
1 give you eight or ten reasons for the condition of Congress 
you should not necessarily conclude that most of them are 
i wrong; in fact all of them are probably right. 

| ! The faults, of course, grow worse with each passing year. 
Take, for example, the committees. In 1802 there were 
t five committees. In a few years more there were eight. 
} A little later there were fifteen. When the European war 
| broke out there were fifty-five. If an expert on Congress 
I: had been told that there would ever be any more he would 
have burst into tears and asked to be led at once to the 
| psychopathic ward. At the present time, however, there 
are sixty house committees. 
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Rule by Committee 


es of the most popular recreations in the House of 
Representatives is introducing bills. Congressmen in- 
dulge in this harmless amusement all day long. Sometimes 
the congressmen write their own bills, but more often their 
secretaries or their stenographers or their friends write 
them. When the bills are written the congressmen take 
them over to the floor of the House and drop them in a 
basket. Later they are printed, so that they look far more 
important and official than they really are. Only a few 
years ago there were more than thirty-three thousand 
bills introduced in the House of Representatives during 

a single Congress. Such bills include almost everything 
except recipes for making rum. They remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Ozro Flittermouse, 
grant a pension to Clairvoya D. Ectoplasm, authorize the 
Secretary of War to grant two condemned brass cannon to 

the city of Onionville, provide for the survey of Goober 
River and Lizard Creek and their tributaries in Georgia, 
prevent prize fighting on vessels using wharfage facilities 
in the District of Columbia, enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to conduct experiments and determine the prac- 
ticability of making paper out of cornstalks, grant an 
increase of pension to all persons who have lost the use of 
one eye in sampling bootleg liquor in the interests of pro- 
hibition enforcement, provide for the broadcasting of 
'_ speeches in Congress by radio, pay Jonas McNutt for the 
_ loss of a horse, declare the selling, exchanging or giving 
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away of any pistol, bowie knife, dirk or dirk knife, black- 
jack, dagger, sword cane, slung shot, brass or other metal 
knuckle in the District of Columbia a misdemeanor, 
authorize an act extending an act entitled an act amending 
an act entitled an act to establish a navy yard somewhere 
in North Dakota, and what not. 

Though the average bill is meaningless, worthless and 
practically dead before it starts, it must be acted on by the 
House in some way. As can readily be understood, even 
by those who view politics as some great detestable dis- 
ease, the House as a whole couldn’t pass judgment on 
thirty-three thousand bills. If it devoted only ten minutes 
to each bill it would have to sit continuously for almost 
four years in order to dispose of them. Consequently all 
bills are dealt out to different committees, which either 
throw them in the wastebasket and forget them or doctor 
them up and bring them out on the floor of the House, 
where they are disposed of with neatness and celerity. 

The seven or twenty-one or thirty-five members of a 
committee know a good deal about the bills which they 
bring out on the floor of the House, and the four hundred 
other members don’t know much of anything about them. 
So the four hundred ignorant ones usually and of necessity 
accept the recommendations of the few informed ones, 
which would be a fine thing if the informed ones were al- 
ways right. Unfortunately they are frequently wrong, 
owing to the fact that they are sometimes made up of or 
headed by small-bore politicians with unerring instincts 
for doing the wrong thing. That is one of the unfortunate 
features of the committee system. But the House makes 
just as much speed when it is wrong as when it is right. 

The House prides itself on its celerity. It has so much 
business to transact and so little time in which to transact 
it that it cannot afford to listen to animated windbags of 
the sort that are permitted to wheeze and blow without 
restraint on the floor of the Senate. There are plenty of 
animated windbags on the floor of the House; but when 
they wish to become windy they must hie them to the 
cloakrooms or to the pages of the Congressional Record 
or to their homes—or secure an election to the Senate. 
One of the most flannel-mouthed of orators in the Senate 
was once a representative. He may rant and rave for 
hours nowadays without let or hindrance; but when he 
used to try it in the House he was given the coarse and 
unmistakable congressional razz to such an extent that he 
was seldom able to struggle to the surface. 

There is a mistaken idea that a young and earnest con- 
gressman can at almost any moment rise to his feet on the 
floor of the House, pass the fingers of his left hand dramati- 
cally through his flowing locks, thrust his right hand be- 
tween the first and second buttons of his coat in a Daniel 
Websterish manner, and deliver an impassioned two-hour 
speech on Woman, Lovely Woman, or The Passing of the 
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Little Red Schoolhouse, or something similar. Such, 
however, is not the case. A young and earnest con- 
gressman hasn’t a chance in the world to get away 
with any such stuff. If he is a persistent cuss he might 
have a chance to offer an amendment to an appropria- 
tion bill or something equally thrilling, and to speak 
for five minutes in explanation of his amendment. He 
must, however, adhere rigidly to the subject under dis- 
cussion; and if he doesn’t the gray-appearing and 
blank-looking gentleman from Illinois, Mr. James R. 
Mann, or the dusty-appearing and apologetic-looking 
gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Finis J. Garrett—de- 
pending on whether the young and earnest congress- 
man is a Democrat or a; Republican—will probably 
rise to his feet and unemotionally make the point of 
order that the gentleman isn’t discussing the amend- 
ment. Thereupon the gentleman will either discuss 
the amendment or take a back seat. If limited to five 
minutes the silveriest-tongued boy orator in the world 
would find some difficulty in getting steamed up to a 
point where he could make any soul-stirring remarks 
on an amendment to an appropriation bill. That is 
why debate in the House of Representatives is usually 
about as exciting as casual business conversations be- 
tween the waiter and the cook of an all-night lunch 
wagon. 

Much has been said in the past few years concerning the 
general nit-wittedness of the House of Representatives. 
The truth of the matter seems to be that the House has as 
many able men as it has ever had within the memory of 
even the oldest and sourest members of the Them-Was- 
The-Happy-Days Club. It is pretty generally conceded 
that at least sixty congressmen out of the total House 
membership of four hundred and thirty-five are very able 
men—that, in short, the House of Representatives is a 
truly representative body. The three hundred and seventy- 
five other members are pleasant, good-natured, kind- 
hearted, likable, half-baked individuals with a panting, 
overwhelming, all-pervading longing to hang on to their 
jobs. 

One of the odd features of the House of Representa- 
tives is that almost any one of the four hundred and 
thirty-five members will admit that there aren’t more 
than sixty able representatives—though some think there 
are as many as one hundred—and that a distinct odor of 
Stilton clings around the rest. Each one, however, figures 
himself as one of the sixty; never as one of the three hun- 
dred and seventy-five. 


The Wrong Fellow 


Or congressman in a contemplative mood recently re- 
marked that Congress was largely made up of men with 
one-track and one-idea minds. Once they have absorbed 
an idea there is no way to rid them of it except by blasting 
it out of their heads. That, he remarked, was the reason 
that so many congressmen, if questioned, would unques- 
tionably state that Rex Beach is a summer resort, that 
Yom Kippur is a sort of herring and that Easter Sunday is 
Billy Sunday’s sister. He also added gloomily that a 
Massachusetts congressman asked a fellow congressman 
to attend and speak at a Longfellow celebration to be held 
near that poet’s former home. The fellow congressman 
balked. “What do they want to hold a celebration over 
that guy for?’ he asked. “Nobody ever heard of him 
until he married Alice Roosevelt.’’ For the benefit of the 
boobs that sent this boob to Congress it should be ex- 


: plained that the only Longfellow he knew anything about 


was the able and distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Nick 
Longworth. 

It is when one stands in front of the boobs in Congress 
and begins to cast a contemplative eye beyond them to the 
reasons that give them their power, that one bursts into 
a light perspiration over such distant matters as unre- 
stricted immigration. The boobs are there, nobody ques- 
tions that—least of all the congressmen. There are 
congressmen sitting on the floor of the House whose knowl- 
edge of the multitude of House rules is so small that 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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Saarenpaa’s Great Right Hand Closed Round the Wrestler’s 


Back:«Thrust Ankle 


AUL BUNYAN, to quote from a classic of the logging 
Pres was a lad who could drive more miles and 

pull more stunts in more new styles than any other 
peavey prince before or then or ever since. Paul it was, 
as all good loggers know, who dug the Columbia in order 
to drain an inland sea that lay between the Cascades and 
the Rockies so he could get out a drive of logs he had 
contracted to supply for Noah’s ark. And Paul it 
was who scooped out the basins of the Great Lakes 
so there would be drinking holes handy for Babe, his 
big blue ox, while he was logging off the Mississippi 
Valley to get timbers for the building of the Spanish 
Armada. 

Now the old-timers are saying Paul staged the deep- 
water contest that was the undoing of the big Finn, 
Toivo Saarenpaa. In this instance the old-timers 
aren’t holding strictly to the truth, because Paul took 
his outfit over to Russia just before the revolution and 
hasn’t been heard from since the last time Trotzky 
was assassinated. As a matter of fact, Uncle Andy 
McPherson did most of the plotting against the big 
Finn. 

Uncle Andy is an independent lumberman whose 
mill is located on Yaquina Bay, out on the Oregon 
coast. Toivo Saarenpaa, huge, blond, blue-eyed, slow 
of speech but swift of action, bosses a company outfit 
that operates along the Yaquina River above the bay. 
Without doubt there are good woodsmen to be found 
in other camps. Equally without doubt the best log- 
gers in the world are to be found on the Pacifie Coast— 
this by their own admission. And Saarenpaa enjoyed 
the reputation of bossing the wildest gang of rough- 
necks west of the Cascades and of himself being the 
hardest boiled of them all. 

Uncle Andy did not appreciate the big Finn’s quali- 
ties of leadership. Many a time and oft, slouching in 
an easychair in the lobby of the trim little hotel he 
had built for his own convenience down on the bay, 
he had spent hours at a time trying to evolve a plan 
for humbling Saarenpaa. One day while thus engaged 
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a little man in uni- 
form drifted in and 
asked for a job. 
Uncle Andy shook his 
head regretfully. Out 
of respect for the uniform he would have liked to offer 
the fellow a place, but what could such a runt do in the 
woods? Then something familiar about the man’s twin- 
kling eyes and high arched, aggressive little nose drew 
closer attention. 

“Well, for the love of Mike!” the lumberman exclaimed, 
extending a welcoming paw. “It’s Finnigan! Sit down, 
my boy, and tell me what’s what. By the uniform I know 
you helped chase the Kaiser into Holland.” 

“T did,” the little man admitted, grinning. “With a 
spud. When I enlisted I told ’em what a helluva fighting 
logger I was 4 

Uncle Andy interrupted with a chuckle of amusement. 

“Did they believe you—about that fighting business?”’ 

Finnigan’s habitual grin grew more pronounced than 
usual. 

“T might have gotten by but for the intelligence test,’ 
he confided. “After I had monkeyed with that for an 
hour or two they put me to peeling spuds and washing 
dishes. Later I was transferred to the Spruce Division, 
and there I’ve been ever since, peeling spuds and washing 
dishes.”’ 

Uncle Andy chuckled again. 

‘Served you right for trying to call yourself a logger,’ 
he observed. 

Before the war Finnigan had been rated as one of the 
best camp cooks on the coast, and to have been put to 
work as a kitchen mechanic—or flunky, as such men 
are called in the camps—was the greatest indignity he 
could have suffered. Uncle Andy continued to 
chuckle abstractedly. He had begun to wonder 
what sort of job he could find for the little man. 
“And you didn’t even get a chance to learn any- 
thing new,” he commented conversationally. 

“Sure I did,” Finnigan replied. “TI 
learned what a whole congressional in- 
vestigating committee couldn’t discover. 
A second loot who knew where I kept 
my bottle cached, told me. He said all 
of sixty-four board feet of spruce was 
required in the building of an average 
plane, and he said the Spruce Division 
had spent about one hundred and sixty- 
four million dollars getting ready to cut that sixty- 
four feet that was needed.” 

Later McPherson gave those figures the considera- 
tion they deserved. In fact, later he repeated them 
to Saarenpaa and told how much he could have saved the 
Government if he had been permitted to get out what 
spruce might have been needed. Saarenpaa’s comment 
regarding his ability to do that little thing was, as it were, 
the final straw that choked Uncle Andy’s goat, and re- 
sulted in the deep-water battle the old-time loggers are now 
attributing to Paul Bunyan’s brain work. 
At the time Finnigan so glibly recited the 

figures Uncle Andy was too 
busy trying to decide what 
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With a Speed Astonishing for One So Large, Saarenpaa Dodged Under the Hurtling Blade 
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sort of job to give the 
little man to grasp 
immediately the im-. 
port of the informa- 
tion. 

“Finnigan,” he said after due thought, “you are too 
good to waste in a kitchen. I’ll tell you what I’ll do—you 
rustle a partner and I’ll put you to work in the woods, 
felling timber.” : 

Finnigan appreciated the compliment of Uncle Andy’s 
offer, but time and experience had taught him his place. 
He was a cook, and a good one. A job in the woods was 
another matter. He knew even the poorest of the loggers 
would scorn him as a partner. Nevertheless, he felt it 
would be reflecting on Uncle Andy’s judgment to say so. 

“‘[’ve been cooking for so long I’m spoiled for a regular 
job,” he said cheerfully. ‘But if I don’t find something 
in my line up the river I’ll be back in a day or two and 
rustle a buddy to work with me.” 

Then he hiked up the river to Saarenpaa’s home camp. 

The big Finn did not know Finnigan, as did most of the © 
bosses along that coast, and he had but scant respect for 
the uniform Finnigan wore. With practical glance he 
appraised the little man’s narrow shoulders and slender 
hands, white from long immersion in dishwater. Then he 
permitted himself a smile. He liked his joke, Saaren- 
paa did. 

“The cook has two flunkies helping him,” he said. “If 
you can chase them out of camp you can have their job.” 

Finnigan did not hesitate. By instinct he found his way 
to the kitchen. More times than one he had flunkied just 
long enough to remove, by strictly legitimate means, the 
cook he happened to be helping. Inside the kitchen he 
glanced first, from force of habit, at the shelf above the 
range, where he knew he would find a battered old alarm 
clock. Beside the alarm clock stood an empty bottle. 
He took a flask from his hip and placed it on the other side 
of the clock. 

““A cup half full,” he said to the cook, “to be taken 
before each meal.” 

The cook reached thirstily for the flask, and Finnigan 
repressed a grin. This was going to be easier than he had 
hoped. Then he went to the meat block and selected the 
heaviest cleaver and the wickedest-looking carving knife. 

“T’m just back from the trenches,’ he informed the 
astonished flunkies. ‘‘I crave more bloodshed. Better 
beat it before I go into action.” 

He moved softly toward them, flourishing the knife as 
one familiar with his weapon, and hefting the cleaver with 
unconscious skill. 

As the noise of the retreating flunkies died away in the 
distance the cook reached for the flask again. 

“You’re back from which trenches?”’ he asked with 
languid interest. 

“The potato trenches,” Finnigan answered blithely. 
“How many bullies do I peel for in this camp?” 

The expected happened next pay day. The cook, partly 
due to the influence of Finnigan’s flask and partly to the 
persuasiveness of Finnigan’s flattery, decided he was too 
good to waste his talent on a bunch of roughneck loggers, 
and Finnigan got dinner that day without assistance. Be- 
cause of the improved quality and quantity of the grub 
Saarenpaa drifted into the kitchen later that afternoon to 
learn what had happened. Finnigan explained, and casu- _ 
ally asked for an assistant. The Finn had another notion. 
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_had characterized the big Finn. “ Mentally 


_ monkey wrench into the big fellow’s men- 


_ for pound she weighed as much. These 
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“It’s a Shame That Such Pretty Little Hands Should Have to Do Such Work”’ 


“You’re doing fine—for a flunky,” he said. ‘‘Keep 
going for a couple of days and I’ll have a cook down here 
from the city. This time it will be a woman. I’m getting 
tired of rustling a new hooch hitter every pay day.” 

Finnigan began to take off his apron. It was insult 
enough to be told he was doing fine—for a flunky. But 
the thought of flunkying for a woman was more than even 
Finnigan could endure. 

“How do you Finns get that way?” he inquired with 
infinite disgust. 

Saarenpaa knew but one way to meet open rebellion. 
At that he felt rather sorry for the poor little runt, so he 
simply slapped instead of delivering the wallop the case 
demanded. That is, he slapped the place Finnigan had 
been standing. Finnigan, his little eyes blazing wrath- 
fully, grabbed a cleaver from the meat block and hurled 
it viciously at the Finn’s head. With a speed astonishing 
for one so large Saarenpaa dodged under the hurtling blade. 
_ “Well, you little devil!’’ he said with honest admiration 
as he straightened up. “So you would ; 
fight, would you?” 

Finnigan, arming himself with a carving 
knife, took a strategic stand on the far side 
of the meat block. 

“Did you ever see a Finnigan who 
wouldn’t fight?’’ he demanded belliger- 


Saarenpaa thought this over a moment. 

“T know about the Finns,” he decided 
finally without jesting, “but I never heard 
about the Finnigans before.”’ He paused 
and glanced at the clock on the shelf above 
the stove. “Is it that late?’”’ he said. “I’d 
better be getting back to the mill. You 
cook for the boys until the woman comes. 
And mind, when she comes you got to help 
her all you can.” Having thus settled the 
matter to his entire satisfaction he left the 
kitchen. 

Finnigan shook his head hopelessly. 
What could you do with a guy like that, 
anyhow? He recalled how a college boy in 
a camp where he had worked one summer 


he’s geared to just two speeds,’’ the college 
boy had said: ‘Slow and slower forward, 
and no reverse.” 

The college boy certainly had been right. 
Finnigan began to grin again. He decided 
he would stick around for a few days and 
see if he couldn’t find a way to throw a 


tal gears. 

Two days later Saarenpaa, carrying the 
lady’s trunk under one arm as if it were a 
box of flowers, escorted the new cook to the 
kitchen. For once Finnigan’s blithe and 
optimistic heart failed him. Inch for inch 
the lady stood as tall as Saarenpaa; pound 


trifles Finnigan could have forgiven her. 
But she was blond and blue-eyed and un- 
mistakably a Finn. 

Saarenpaa took out his time book and 
asked her name. 


“Helga Ehlo,” she answered. 

The big boss made some com- 
ment in their own language, and 
there followed a machine-gun 
burst of strange-sounding vowels 
and consonants. When this sub- 
sided Saarenpaa introduced Fin- 
nigan with a jerk of his thumb. 

“He’ll show you around,’ he 
said. ‘“‘And if he gets fresh 
bust him right on 
the nose.’’ Then 
he emitted a huge 
chuckle, recalling 
the incident of the 
cleaver. ‘‘And 
you,” he continued, 
addressing Finni- 
gan, “‘move over to 
the bunk house and 
let this lady have 
your room.”’ There 
was a room adjoin- 
ing the kitchen 
Finnigan and the 
preceding cook had 
occupied together. 
“Tl havea bed and 
springs and mat- 
tress sent over for 
you,” Saarenpaa 
added for the lady’s 
benefit. 

The lady nodded, and looked at the clock. 

“It’s time to start supper,” she said. “How many do 
I cook for?” 

Saarenpaa didn’t bother to answer. With his thumb he 
indicated Finnigan as a sufficient source of information, 
then left the room. Whereupon the lady removed her 
hat and coat, and from one of her suitcases took a capa- 
cious, well-starched bungalow apron. In a manner merely 
matter-of-fact she began to unfasten her skirt. Finnigan 
gazed at her for one horrified moment before he started 
to bolt. 

“Here, you!”’ she yelled. 
Get busy with them spuds.” 

Finnigan returned to the sink and with nervous haste 
began paring potatoes. But he was eminently human— 
and weak. After a moment’s suspense he peeked furtively 
over his shoulder. Relief mingled with regret when he 
found she had stopped with the skirt and waist, and was 
putting on the apron. 


“Don’t you see the clock? 
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A few moments later Saarenpaa reappeared. Under 
one arm he lugged a bed and springs. Under the other 
he carried a mattress. When these were disposed of he 
stood for a moment in the kitchen door, appraising the 
lady’s proportions with appreciative eyes. 

“Miss Ehlo,” he said, not flippantly but with honest 
approval, “you’re some woman. How tall are you?” 

“I’m six feet five,”’ she told him coldly. “And I weigh 
two hundred and sixty pounds.” 

“Some woman,”’ Saarenpaa repeated. “The best I’ve 
ever seen.” 

“And I suppose you think you are some man,” she com- 
mented, resenting his very personal remarks. 

“T am,” he told her without meaning to boast. “The 
best in these parts.” 

He continued to gaze at her with respectful approval. 
Eugenics was a word not in his vocabulary, but he was 
thinking that when he married her their babies would be 
some babies. With the telepathic instinct possessed by so 
many women of her race her mind registered his thought. 
Her big round eyes flashed indignantly. 

“You get t’hell out of here,’’ she ordered. 

Saarenpaa didn’t understand why she felt like that, but 
he wasn’t in the habit of arguing. Besides, he didn’t want 
to get her sore at him right at the start. 

“You are the boss in the kitchen,” he told her. “I’m on 
my way.” 

For a time after he had gone she stood staring at the 
closed door. 

“Tn about three weeks he’ll be asking me to marry him,” 
she said finally, speaking more to herself than to Finnigan. 
“The first one I married was like him, and the next one 
was something like him, and I won’t marry another Finn 
if I never get another man.” 

Unexpectedly she sank into a chair and, putting her 
arms on a table, hid her face and began to weep. Finnigan 
edged over and by way of experiment began patting her 
ponderous, quivering shoulder. 

“There, little girl, don’t ery,” he coaxed, not knowing he 
was quoting poetry. “If that big stiff begins bothering 
you I'll slap him over and put the boots to him. And he 
knows I’m the lad that can do it.”” The mirth wrinkles 
around Finnigan’s eyes deepened as he talked, and he 
winked at the old clock on its shelf above the stove. “Do 
you see the crack in the door over there?’’ he continued. 
“That’s where I tried to split him open with a cleaver 
when [ had a run-in with him the other day. I missed his 
head’’—this with infinite regret—“‘but the door shows 
where the cleaver landed.”’ 

“What did he do to you then?” The lady was human 
enough to want to hear the end of the story. 

(Continued on Page 117) 





Saarenpaa, Carrying the Lady’s Trunk Under One Arm as if it Were a Box of Flowers, Escorted the New Cook to the Kitchen 





RAINS?” scoffed Heenan, manager of the Blue Sox. 
B “What good would all the brains in the world do 
against a slugger like Stacey?” 

Randall, who had been graduated from Harvard into 
the ownership of the team, by way of a fortuitous mar- 
riage, laughed shortly. 

“Tf he was pitched to properly he wouldn’t make fifty 
hits a year.” 

*“Where do you get that stuff?’’ Heenan tossed his half- 
chewed cigar over the railing with a movement of impa- 
tience. 

“There isn’t a pitcher in the league that he hasn’t 
murdered, including Dan Mathews. Brains? He hasn’t 
enough brains to pass up a pitch-out, but he can stick his 
bat out and bust one over the fence.” 

“That signifies nothing,’ shrugged the young owner. 
“In a kingdom of blind men a one-eyed man is king.” 

““What’s that?” 

“You know what I mean. Stacey’s brains are at least 
as good as those of the men who pitch to him. If I had the 
time,”’ pursued Randall, “I could get together a team of 
players—fellows who under present standards couldn’t 
qualify in a Class D outfit—and in six months I could run 
away from the best layout in the 
country.”’ 

“Think so?” 

“T know so.” : 

“What would you suggest,”’ asked 
Heenan satirically; ‘‘that I release 
the whole bunch and hire a lot of 
rah-rah boys who are at the head of 
the class?” 

“You might do worse. Talking 
about Mathews—what’s the matter _ 
with him? Is he going to fliv on you 
this year? That game of his yester- 
day was awful. He didn’t have a 
thing on the ball except the cover, 
and they nearly ripped that off for 
him. 

“We'll be in mighty bad shape this 
year if he blows. I’ve been figuring 
him for about thirty-five games this 
season.” 

“He’s got me worried too,’’ admit- 
ted Heenan. ‘“‘Helooked punk down 
South, but I thought he’d come to. 
Walks around in a kind of dope. 
Never saw such a change in a 
guy. You’d never suspect he was 
the same fellow that ran a 35-6 gait 
last year. Says his arm’s all right, 
but ——” 





The Pitcher, Dazed With Surprise, 
Did Not Move at First 





Heenan Was Surprised by the Ease With Which 
Sattherwaite Established Himself on Friendly 
Terms With the Members of the Blue Sox 


“Well, never mind,” interrupted Randall. ‘‘We 
can even survive his failure. By the way, Mike, I’m 
sending a young fellow tosee you. Name’s Satther- 
waite. Should be here before you start the trip home.” 

“Pitcher?” 

“ec No.” 

“‘Outfielder?”’ 

“No,” returned the owner with a puzzling smile. “He’s 
an outguesser.”’ 

“H’m. Brainy lad, eh?” 

“Look him over and judge for yourself. I’m going West 
to-night. Write me about him.” 

Three days later, at morning practice, Heenan observed 
a stoop-shouldered youth wearing thick glasses shambling 
toward him across the diamond of the Tigers’ park. 

“The outguesser,’’ muttered the manager. 

“Tam Ephraim Sattherwaite,” an- 
nounced the newcomer in faint, hesi- 
tating tones. “You are Mr. Heenan? 
I have a eA 

“Let’s see it,’”’ snapped Heenan, 
snatching an envelope from the 
shaking hand. 

The letter read: 


This will introduce the young man, 
Sattherwaite, about whom I spoke to 
you recently. He hasn’t a thing in the 
world for you except a pennant. He’s 
signed for the season. Watch his com- 
plexes. 





“Pitcher?” asked the manager. 

<1?) Nov 

“What do you do?” 

“T’m a psychoanalyst.” 

“T don’t care what your religion 
is,’ rasped Heenan. ‘‘ Where do you 
play?” 

Sattherwaite coughed nervously. 

“I’m afraid there is some misun- 
derstanding. While I knowsomething 
of baseball, I do not Hasn’t 
Mr. Randall ——” 

“No, he hasn’t. I thought he was 
sending me a player. What does he 
want me to do with you?” 

“Tm a psychoanalyst ——’ 
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“T know,” said Heenan re- 


signedly. ‘What is it, and 
what do you do for it?” 
i “Mr. Randall,” explained Sattherwaite 
3 with desperate assurance, “sent me here 
to isolate and analyze complexes for you. 
I have made studies at all the training 
camps and ——”’ 

The manager grunted angrily and moved away. Then he 
thought better of it. The strange young man had creden- 
tials from the boss. He motioned Ephraim to follow him 
to the dugout. 

“‘Sit down and tell me all about it. What’s the game? 
I'll bite.” 

“Tt’s quite simple.’ Sattherwaite spoke with a new 
steadiness. ‘‘I spent a week or moreat the different camps 
psychoanalyzing the men. The data are now complete 
except for your players.” 

“T don’t follow you,” said Heenan simply. “Tell it all 
over again for the kindergarten class.”’ 

“T have been studying the mentalities of the men. I 
believe I have a good conception of the fears that actuate 
them, the impulses that motivate them—in short, a fair 
idea of what each of them will do under certain circum- 
stances. Their subconscious reflexes, their ——”’ 

“T believe,” interrupted the manager, ‘‘that I am begin- 
ning to make you. As I get it you’ve been corralling a herd 
of goat-getters. Eh?” 

“ee I don’t ae ee, 

“What I mean is you have been giving the boys the 
once-over and getting’a line on them. F'’r instance, 
Jones—you know Buck Jones, of the Vamps—hates to be 
reminded that he was in the workhouse once for wife- 
beating. Spring it on him and he’ll get mad and swing 
wild. Is that the idea?”’ 

Ephraim smiled tolerantly. 

“Hardly as crude as that, but you are skirting the edge 
of the psychic garment.” 

Heenan threw up his hands in surrender. 

“‘Perhaps,”’ went on Sattherwaite, ‘‘I could make myself 
clearer to you through practical demonstrations.” 

The manager’s air of relief was impressive. if 

“You said a mouthful there, boy. How are you going 
to do it?” 

“All I ask is that you permit me to mingle with the 
players without telling them my mission.” 

Heenan laughed. 

“That’s good. What is it? Allright. What do you want 
me to tell them?” 

“You might say that Iam a writer getting up aseries of in- 
timate sketches. That will make for freedom of expression. 


yh 











—————— el 


a Se 


I found the plan very successful at the 
training camps. In order that my work 
may be of value I must mix with the 
men on terms. of friendship, even cam- 


araderie.”’ 


“You don’t look like much of a 
mixer,”’ bluntly suggested the manager. 


“However,” smiled Sat- 
therwaite, “you. will find 
that I assimilate rather 
well.” 

“Go as far as you like,” 
sighed Heenan. ‘ You can’t 
do ’em any harm, that’s a 
cinch, and you might even 
find out what’s the matter 
with Mathews’ and some of 
the other lads’ complexions. 
I mean—what are those 
things you are chasing 
around?” 

“Complexes,” said Eph- 
raim. 

II 

EENAN was surprised 

by the ease with which 
Sattherwaite established 
himself on friendly terms 
with the members of the 
Blue Sox. His diffidence 
and nervousness had ut- 
terly vanished. The stu- 
dent was in his laboratory, 
lost to the embarrassment 
of externals. In place of 
his hesitating shyness had 
come a facile familiarity 
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“‘What’s the Matter, Old 
Fellow ?’’ Greeted the 
Psychoanatyst. “Why 
the Blues? You Know 

How it Is’ 


“What the 

Ephraim smiled. This was better. 

“You’ve been doing some mighty 
rotten pitching lately. 
better myself.” 

“Why the devil don’t you?” 

“T never have thought much of 
your work,” resumed Sattherwaite. 
“T knew you would blow up in a pinch. 
You’ve been getting by largely on your 
momentum for along time.”’ Through 
the thick lenses the sharp eyes watched 
the other closely. 

Mathews made a movement as if to 
strike. Ephraim backed out of reach. 

“T’m sorry,” he said in his most 
soothing tones. ‘‘I didn’t mean what 
I said. You’re a good pitcher, a won- 
derfully good pitcher, and I can’t un- 





I could do 


derstand why you have 
fallen down so.” 

The anger in the 
southpaw’s-eyes died 
and he slumped back 
into the chair. The psy- 
choanalyst knew the 
value of getting in on 
the rebound. The soil 
was all prepared for the 
planting. 

““Now, Dan’’—he 
placed an arm around 
the pitcher’s sagged 
shoulders—“‘it’s a girl, 
isn’t it?” 

“How do you know. 
What makes you think 


and a hello-boy intimacy, 
the acids and test tubes of 
his craft. 

One or more of the play- see 
ers were always with him. 
His company was sought. The team being on the road for 
its first swing around the circuit, hotels and Pullmans caged 
the players and made the scientist’s mixing a simple mat- 
ter. Before two weeks had passed Ephraim’s likableness 
was such that it invited confidences. 

The night after a miserable game against the Bruins, 
Sattherwaite found Mathews staring moodily at the tiles 


‘in a deserted corner of the hotel lobby. Despite a sullen 


preference for his own company that Ephraim had noted 
in the southpaw, he had had several friendly talks with the 
pitcher. 

“What’s the matter, old fellow?”’ greeted the psycho- 
analyst. “Why the blues? You know how it is. It gets 
bad and bad, and then suddenly it gets worse.” 

Mathews looked up with a sickly, absent smile. 
therwaite drew up a seat. 

“Ts it money, Dan? I have a few hundred that I could 
let you have.” 

_ “No, it isn’t money.’ 
silence. 

Obviously this was getting nowhere. 
another tack. He got to his feet. 

“The old arm’s gone for good, isn’t it?’’ he suggested 
brutally. 

Mathews half rose with a snarl. 


Sat- 


, 


The pitcher relapsed into surly 


Ephraim tried 





so?” 

“That’s simple enough. You’re in good health, 
though your appetite is not what it should be; 
you are not troubled by finances. What else could 
be the matter with a handsome young man?” 

“Yes,” said Mathews slowly, “it’s a girl, right enough. 
You’re a smart fellow, Eph. Maybe you can help me. 
She’s got me up in the air the worst way. One minute she 
seems crazy about me; the next time I call she 
acts as if she’s getting ready to fire the servant 
girl for letting me in the house.’”’ He shook 
his head. ‘‘I don’t know what to make of it.’ 

“Merely the mental instability of young 
love, I should say.’ 

“T don’t know what it is, but 
she’s got me jumping sideways. 
Sometimes I think I’d be bet- 
ter off if she’d just come right 
out and give me the air. It’s 
this damn uncertainty that 
gets my goat. She’s one swell 
kid, though. Here, take a 
look.” 

The snapshot he passed to 
Sattherwaite apparently had 




































been taken on an outing of some sort. Ephraim’s gaze 
fixed on laughing eyes and remained there. 

“Some looker, eh?”’ broke in a voice some moments later 
that rasped into the occupied thought of the psycho- 
analyst. 

“Hh? What?” 

“Beauty, isn’t she? Through with it?” Sattherwaite’s 
hand with the picture had dropped absently to his side. 

“Oh, yes; certainly. Very charming girl. Her eyes are 
blue, aren’t they? I thought so. The face looked familiar 
for a time.” 

Ephraim returned to his test tubes.. His job was to 
evolve a pennant for Randall, and straightening out 
Mathews was an important feature of the job. 

“Listen, Dan,’”’ he said. “You can’t go on like this. 
When we get back home you must force an issue: Yes or 
no. -Don’t you realize that you are ruining a wonderful 
career in baseball by useless worrying? How much do you 
think you are enhancing your chances with the young lady 
by being batted out of the box two or three times a week? 
No love is strong enough to condone failure for long. Do 
you follow me?” 

“Yes; but dd 

“There are no buts.. I believe I'can help you, Dan. Right 
now I can’t tell you how, but I think I can work out a plan 
that will solve your problem if you are willing to trust me 
in a delicate matter of this sort. Are you?” 

way CS -uleain an 

Mathews stretched out a hand. 

“You were able to find out what was in my mind; maybe 
you can find out what’s in hers. Is that your idea?”’ 

“Something like that. Pitch good ball and leave the 
rest to me. I can already hear the wedding bells.” 

A half hour later Heenan overheard Eph and a rookie 
talking. 

“That. was a tragic experience,’’ said Sattherwaite. 
“Do -you dream of- it? How about your waking 
hours? Does the subject obtrude, rather—that is to say, 
do your thoughts suddenly turn to it while you are think- 
ing of something else?”’ 

“Bunk!”’ muttered Heenan as he turned away without 
waiting to hear the answer. ‘“‘ What have dreams to do 
with that guy’s glass arm?” 

Strolling over to the cigar counter he encountered Rob- 
erts, the center fielder, nursing a grouch of sorts. 

“Who is this bird Sattherwaite?”’ 

“Him?” said Heenan. ‘He’s a writer.” 

“‘T never heard of no writer by that name,”’ 
growled the other, ‘‘and I know all the news- 
paper men on the circuit.” 

‘*What’s eatin’ you?” demanded the manager. 

“Well, I don’t think 
he’s straight.” 

“No?” 

““No, I don’t. We 
played a little draw last 
night, and this guy takes 
a hand. He knows all 
the cards by their first 
names.” 

“Trimmed you, eh?” 

“T’ll say he did. Had 
us all down to the cloth 
in a couple of hours.” 

‘What makes you 
think he’s crooked? See 
anything?”’ 

“No,” was the hesitat- 
ing response; “but when 
afellow wins every pot he 
getsinto, anddrops every 
hand that is topped, 
without a call, there’s 
something wrong.” 

“Notnecessarily. He’s 
an outguesser.”’ 

“A what?” 
“Never mind.” 





No? 


(Continued on 
Page 127) 


While Mathews Sat Silent and Nervous Esther Chatted Brightly With His Friend 
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N THE old days—this is 
I the steward talking—there 

were seven gangs working 
the North Atlantic. They fa- 
vored the Red Funnels and the 
Blue Star mainly, but now and 
then they worked across in an 
American boat. But the Red 
Funnels and the Blue Star were 
the principal beats of the Bar- 
ons of the Nimble Pack—that 
is what the old captain of the 
Mauronie used to call them. Of course there 
were, and still are, odd men who work between 
New York and Genoa, and there have been 
parties on the Canadian packets. But there is not 
much picking in dago ships, and Canada is dan- 
gerous. Why, an ordinary magistrate in Canada 
can send aman down for ten years and give him the 
whip! That makes the Canadian tripso unpopular. 

When I first went to sea there were about five 
bunches: Harry Burke’s gang, Dutch Frank’s, 
Sandy Havers’, Boy Swindon’s and Jerry Macbean’s— 
that’s five, isn’t it? And all the time there was Boston 
Smith. He wasa gang by himself, and never had a partner. 
He laid for the rich and the silly; business men who thought 
they knew it all. You’ve met the kind. Know everything 
about their own business, but are not quite sure whether 
Tunis is the name of a German town or whether it is a 
new kind of chewing gum. 

Boston worked into tables of five that needed another 
player to liven up the game. 

“Six is a nice number for a poker game. 
play, Mr. Smith?” 

“Why, surely; I was going to bed, but I don’t mind 
playing for an hour.” 

Nobody ever caught him out. Once, when there was a 
little disagreement about his holding four aces against four 
pat kings, he insisted upon being searched and examined 
generally. They did it too; and apologized. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” says he, ‘‘now if you don’t 
mind we will resume. I bear no malice, and I can imagine 
nothing more exasperating and liable to tear one’s judg- 
ment to tatters than to be beaten on four kings. Steward, 
some new cards.” 

And the very first hand he dealt he gave fours to every 
player at the table, and a low straight flush to himself. 
It cost that crowd some money, and he certainly livened 
up the game. He may have been working with the bar- 
man—your hair would go up if I told you the number of 
ocean-going barmen who stand in with card sharpers. But 
if he was, the barman was certainly an artist. 

The other crowds tried to get Boston into their game, 
but he allowed that they were too dishonest. It’s a fact. 
Told them plain and straight one morning in the smoke 
room of the Mauronic. 

It was Jerry Macbean’s lot he was talking to—the 
toughest collection of wolves that ever traveled saloon. 
They would take a man’s last cent, and then go back to his 
cabin and get the gold filling from his teeth. You never 
saw them playing in the smoke room. They always got 
their sucker down in some quiet place—in a cabin as likely 
as not. 

Jerry looked ugly, but he said nothing. Boston Smith 
stood seventy-two inches in his stockings and was a 
pretty bad man when he was roused. I never saw him that 
way, but I’ve heard. 

Two voyages after this row we shipped Boston Smith 
and the Macbean crowd in New York. We had a big 
passenger list, for it was early summer, and there were a 
lot of tony people on board. Colonel Vanbyn and Mrs. 
Cornebilt, and a regular regiment of moneyed folk. I was 
bedroom steward of 228 to 232 on C Deck, and it so hap- 
pened that Boston Smith was, so to speak, in my charge. 

I suppose you wonder why we didn’t warn the passen- 
gers that there were card sharpers on board? Well, we 
did. We kept a notice posted permanently in the smoking 
room: “Passengers are cautioned,” and so forth. You’ve 
seen it. A steward doesn’t tell anything till the right— 
what’s the word?—that’s it—psychological moment; and 
somehow that never seems to come. 

Boston was always very decent to stewards. He tipped 
well and he gave very little trouble, except that he was 
particular as to the way his clothes were brushed. I can 
say that I have handled every suit he wore, and I’ve never 
found a card or a false pocket or any of those contraptions 
that card men are supposed to have concealed about them. 


Won’t you 
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I Heard the Shot 
and Saw Jerry 
Double Up and 
Fall Over on His 
Face 





He was a gentleman to deal with, always polite and never 
asking questions or getting into familiar conversations. 
I must say that I like a gentleman to be a gentleman, and 
keep his place. It’s there for him to keep, the same as it 
is for a servant. 

The first three days of the voyage Boston Smith did 
nothing but loaf in his chair up on the boat deck and read 
novels that he’d borrowed from the ship’s library. He 
used to read books by a writer called Meredith and by 
another called James. I could never make head or tail of 
them. I think that books which can’t be understood by 
everybody are badly written. But that is neither here 
nor there. 

On the fourth day I saw him go up the companionway 
in company with a fellow named Carter Moriaty. His 
father was Moriaty the New York banker—or it may have 
been Philadelphia. Anyway, he was dead. Carter M. 
they used to call him, a fat fellow of thirty who’d never 
done a day’s work in his life, but knew it all. 

“Carter M.,” says I to myself, ‘‘your doom is sealed.” 

T had a chat with his steward next day, and the steward 
said that Carter had told his valet that he’d lost twenty 
thousand dollars. 

“He’s lucky,” says I. 

But he wasn’t lucky. He lost over thirty thousand the 
next night. I didn’t trouble to inquire after that—and I 
hadn’t time, either, for that day Mrs. Frederick Colcott, 
who traveled in the royal suite, lost her diamond spray. It 
was a steal, there was no doubt about it. The jewel case 
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had been broken open in the night, 
by somebody who had managed 
to get into the cabin, and the 
spray was gone. 

It was my luck that the theft 
occurred in my section of C Deck. 
I was her steward, and I was on 
duty late that night, long after 
she went to bed—sick. There was 
a bit of a cross sea running and 
the Mauroniec would roll if there 
was a ripple on the water. 

So it was me for the captain. 
Where was lat twelve? What was 
I doing at eleven? Did I see any 
strangers on C Deck? You know 
the sort of questions they ask 
you. There was never a second 
officer that ever went to sea that 
didn’t believe he ought to have 
been a lawyer, and the second did 
all the cross-examination. 

Well, the shipwas searched from 
end to end. There were two fire- 
ss men who had a bad record, and 

y they were put under arrest be- 
cause the master at arms found a 
lady’s shawl and a pair of field 
glasses that they had smouched when 
they were cleaning decks. Stuff left behind 
by passengers, and overlooked by the deck 
steward. But there was no diamond spray. 
We didn’t touch Cherbourg in those days, 
but went straight into the Mersey. At 
that time Southampton wasn’t a port for 
us. Only the South African and the River 
Plate boats went there. As soon as we 
got into the Mersey the police came 
aboard and the first thing they did was to 
come down to Boston’s cabin. Ican see _ 
him now, sitting on a settee, a good-look- 
ing fellow with brown, clean-shaven face, and I can 
recall the look of astonishment he showed when the 
bulls came in. ; 

“Why, gentlemen!”’ he said as he took the cigar 
out of his mouth and stood up. He was all ready 
for shore and there was a glove on one hand. 
“This is a surprise. What can I do for you?” 

‘“We want to search your baggage,” said the — 
detective. 

“Go right ahead,” said Boston, and sat abeat 
again, watching them with a sort of amused’ look 
in his eye as he pulled at his cigar.. 

They took his trunk first, and right on the! top of 
the tray, under some handkerchiefs, was the dia- 4 
mond spray. Boston Smith just stared. © — ‘ 

“‘Gee-whiz!’’ he said. ““Now how did that get v 


there?”’ 
One of the splits laughed. , j 
* “You'll be able to explain,” he said, and) looked , 
“= ~ at his pal. . a 


“T certainly should like to,” said Boston and 

threw away his cigar. ‘You'll want me to goa ~ 

little walk, I guess,” he said. “This thing has been — 
planted, and the man who planted it was the man who 

sent you straight to this cabin.” 4 

The detective said nothing, but jerked his head, and y 
Boston followed. I don’t know what would have happened _ 
if they had waited until the passengers were ashore before 
they landed him. They usually do this when they are 
taking a prisoner off. But these police people seemed to be 
anxious to get him away from the ship, and they hustled — 
him down the gangway. I saw it all, because I followed — 
them on deck to find out what was to be done with Bos- — 
ton’s luggage. It was an open gangway and I saw Boston 
walking in front of the detective—the other having stayed 
behind; I suppose, to see the captain and the woman wee: 
had lost the spray. 

On the landing stage at the foot of the gangway was 
Jerry Macbean. It was the first time I’d seen, him since he 
came on board. I heard from his steward he’d had a lean ' 
voyage. Sy 

Boston didn’t turn his head, but was walking on. ist ‘ 

“How’s the trade in diamond sprays?” shouts Jerry. 

I didn’t see Boston turn. I heard the shot and saw Jerry _ 
double up and fall over on his face, and then T heard ae “ 
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ton say ‘‘Fine!”’ 


That’s all he said, and then the women began equealivial 
and all kinds of policemen leaped at Boston. But he ; 
didn’t make any struggle; he dropped his gun after he’d. 
fired and there was no need to act rough with him. Not 
that they did—much. 


4 
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It was two voyages after that they sentenced Boston 
Smith for unlawful wounding. Jerry was still walking 
about on crutches—and lucky to be alive. Ten years’ 
penal servitude was the sentence. I-went down to the 
assize court and saw the close of the trial, it being the day 
before we sailed. 

Boston just bowed to the judge and stepped down. He 
might have had a life sentence, only his lawyer got at 
Jerry’s character and gave him a shocking time in the box. 
Still, ten years takes a lot of passing. j 

I often used to think of Boston, and I’ve talked about 
him a whole lot to other crowds. He was a gentleman. 
One of the first things he did when he got control of his 
money was to send aboard to me a five-pound note, my tip. 

What a contrast to some so-called respectable people! 

After that, and for about seven years, Jerry Macbean’s 
lot only traveled with me three voyages. They were work- 
ing the boats all right, but I just happened to miss them. 
One of the times they were with me was on the Caloric, the 
company’s new boat, when she was torpedoed. That was 
during the war. The third time was last year, on the 
Sindic. Jerry walked with a limp and he’d got a new lot of 
partners. He usually traveled four people. One of these 
never played cards at all. He used to sit on deck and make 
acquaintances with people, tell them how dangerous it was 
to play cards with sharpers, and then he’d introduce them 
to the gang. 

Willie Hoffner only traveled three. He was a little thin- 
faced man, who got the confidence of his victims by 
describing his bad state of health and the arrangements 
he’d made to be cremated. 

Both Willie and Jerry were on board the Sindie when 
she warped out of Southampton Dock. I heard that this 
couldn’t be avoided, and that Willie’s gang had arranged 
to pool with Jerry any makings that came his way. 

It looked like being a pretty lively voyage. Every berth 
was taken, we had a lot of good people on board, though it 
didn’t seem that I was going to get much out of it. That’s 
the luck of my job. Some voyages you may have a couple 
of millionaires to look after, the next voyage you may 
strike half a dozen missionaries coming home from China, 
who think they’ve done you well when they show you their 
curios and the scars on their heads that the Chinese did 
before they were converted. 

One of my passengers rather reminded me of a mission- 
ary. He was a tallish man with black hair and a black 
spider-web beard. You may have seen the kind I mean; 
you can trace every hair from end to skin. He wore asingle 
eyeglass with a black tortoise-shell rim—the only Amer- 
ican I’d ever seen wearing one, and he told me that he had 
been living in Switzerland during the war. He had madea 
lot of money—that news cheered me up—and was going to 
settle down in Cleveland, where he belonged. You know 


I Never Saw Any Man Look as Jerry Looked, 


how these conversations start: A sort of “Good morning— 
here’s your coffee, sir—it’s a fine morning,”’ and then you 
get on to what happened on the last voyage and the people 
who were aboard. 

Anyway, that’s what he told me.- He didn’t speak much. 
He used to play chess against himself, sometimes in his 
cabin, sometimes on deck. I mentioned once about Boston 
Smith. He happened to ask me what was the usual tip 
nowadays, and I thought it was a good opportunity to get 
in a little propaganda work. 

“Boston Smith?” says he very thoughtful. ‘I know 
that name. What sort of a person was he in appearance?” 

“Taller than you, sir, with a sort of golden-brownish 
hair.” 

“‘Clean-shaven?”’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ I said. 

“Then I have met him,” said he, “‘in Switzerland. How 
curious that he should be a card sharper!” 

I didn’t see how he could have met Boston, considering 
that Boston had only served about seven out of his ten 
years, and I said so. 

“You forget, steward,” he said, “that it is the practice 
in England to remit a certain period—three months in 
every year, I think—for good conduct. Strangely enough,” 
said he, “I have just been reading a book on the subject. 
Tell me some more about this man; I am interested.” 

Well, I told him all that I knew, which wasn’t much. 
I suppose I ought to have mentioned that Jerry Macbean 
and Willie Hoffner were on board, and would be round him 
like bees round treacle if they got to know that he was 
traveling in bulk. However, I didn’t. But like a fool I told 
the stewardess in my section all about his having a lot of 
money. And of course she told the deck steward, and I 
know for certain that he is a nose for every gang that 
travels. 

The next two cabins to Mr. Danton—that was my rich 
passenger’s name, though we used to call him Whiskers 
between ourselves—were occupied by a brother and a sis- 
ter. They had a fine name, Tester-Stanhope, but they 
hadn’t much more. I gathered that they were going out to 
a fruit farm which an uncle had bought for them, their 
parents having just died. And the uncle had given the boy 
and the girl a thousand pounds to start there, and paid 
their passage out. That was why they were traveling in 
good-class cabins. The stewardess told me a bit, and the 
boy told me a bit more. He was one of these cocksure lads 
that get my goat. He always knew the position of the ship, 
and he could tell you what time we’d go alongside, and he 
knew where the icebergs would be seen, and where we 
should strike fog, and heaven knows what. It was no good 
telling him anything. It was like writing information on 
the fly-leaf of the encyclopedia. 

“It’s a nice morning, sir, but I think we’ll have rain.’ 
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“Rain with the wind due east—rubbish!” says he. 

What was the good of telling him it was sou’west. 

Or else you’d say, by way of making conversation: 
“There’ll be a dance to-night in the saloon.” 

“T know,” he’d say; “the purser told me yesterday.” 

His sister was as different as you can imagine. A shy 
girl, very grateful for anything you did for her, and always 
anxious to hear anything interesting. I’m not cracking up 
myself, but there are few people who know more about the 
North Atlantic than myself—bearing in mind that I am 
only a steward and not a ship’s officer. 

And she was as pretty as a picture. Soft and sweet, with 
a timid, helpless way that made you want to be running 
round after her all the time. For some reason these two 
and Mr. Danton chummed up together. They used to sit 
together on deck. I don’t know why young Stanhope and 
Danton hit it off so well, unless it was that Danton was a 
good listener. On the Sindic, C Deck is level with the 
promenade deck, so that I saw a whole lot of what was 
happening. For the first three or four days they hung 
together, Danton teaching the girl—whose name was 
Eileen—the game of chess, and young Ralph Tester- 
Stanhope giving him advice. And then the kid wandered 
off and these two used to be alone. Personally, if I was 
a young girl I shouldn’t have taken a lot of interest in a 
middle-aged man with black whiskers, but I could see that 
she had begun to lean on him. Not actually; she wasn’t 
that kind of leaner. I fancy she was scared stiff at the 
prospect of being dependent on young Ralph, and just had 
to lean on somebody. I heard her and her brother one 
morning, talking in her cabin. 

“But, Ralph,” she was saying, “we won’t be able to 
afford a motor car for years.” 

“You can buy ’em cheap in America,” says he, “and I 
expect to make at least a thousand the first year. I’ve 
taken a horticultural course, Eileen—don’t forget that. 
Anyhow, we can afford to have a real good time in New 
York for a week or two.” 

“But, Ralph,’ I could hear her gasp, “uncle said we 
must go straight through to British Columbia. It is ter- 
ribly expensive living in New York. Mr. Danton told me 
so. And we shall want every penny.” 

“Oh, rats!” says Ralph. I’d have gladly paid a pound 
for the privilege of giving him a clip across his ear. “Uncle 
is old-fashioned.” 

He came out just about then, and I couldn’t go into her 
cabin because she was crying. 

That same day Jerry Macbean sent along his Shepherd. 
He was the tout who never played cards, but gathered in 
the golden baa lambs. He was a man named Michell, a 
very quiet middle-aged man who wore glasses and was sup- 
posed to be a tobacco broker from Kentucky or somewhere 
South. (Continued on Page 122) 
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\ N 7 HEN the world has Russia and Germany on its 
mind as well as crime waves, coal strikes and base- 
ball, the subject of stock-market tips and tipsters 
may seem at first glance to be rather tame. But-stock- 
market speculation is almost as much of a national sport 
at irregular but frequent intervals as baseball regularly 
becomes with each passing spring. And though tips and 
tipping do not constitute by any means all there is to Wall 
Street and the stock market, they symbolize and symp- 
tomize, as it were, the whole great drama of the market, 
whether viewed from the coldly economic or the more 
colorful human aspect. 

Whenever the stock hysteria breaks out to a greater or 
less degree, as it always does and has for two hundred 
years, there is the same old impulsive action upon the part 
of the multitude, the same wild, eager thirst for tips, for 
inside information, for advice and leading. It may be 
described as gambling or contemptuously dismissed as a 
disease. It may be merely the fatal quest of humanity for 
the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. But always and 
in but slightly varying disguise it takes the form of a search 
for tips on the winners. 

A tip in itself is nothing but information or misinforma- 
tion concerning a given stock. But back of it lies the 
whole elaborate and intricate machinery of Wall Street. 
It is a word that conjures up not only lambs, bulls and 
bears, but wolves as well. A tip is but a word or two, but 
behind it may be the romance of a continent’s develop- 
ment, the wonder-working mentality of a constructive 
industrial genius or the most highly organized and finished 
chicanery and deception that unlimited resources and 
trained astuteness can command. 

A small thing in itself, a tip may represent the frenzied 
state of mind of multitudes or the operation of silent, pow- 
erful pools and syndicates, of bankers and resourceful 
capitalists. It is a mongrel in origin, springing from the 
irrefutable argument of facts or the far from disinterested 
machinations of more or less professional market riggers 
and manipulators of every degree, ranging from haggard 
men with frayed trousers and dirty collars up to mysteri- 
ous personalities who dominate or influence whole indus- 
tries, great banks at the heart of the money power, and 
political parties. 


The Thirst for Inside Information 


OW, there could be no greater mistake than to dismiss 
_the subject of tips and tipsters as being either a cheap 
or a narrow one. Twenty years ago or even ten years ago 
the tipster was thought of as merely a lowdown pest who 
infested Wall Street. He was aman who sent out, for a few 
dollars a month, to gullible subscribers of low mentality or 
perhaps of the incorrigible gambling type, a hodgepodge 
of hectic guesses on the immediate future movement of 
stocks, atrociously printed or mimeographed, with many 
exclamation points, on a smeary sheet of very bad paper. 
This would be a fair sample of the contents: 
“On every dip buy Steel at once for a five-point rise. 
I picked ten winners yesterday. Is this the service you 
need?” 
The same or even more feverish and,flamboyant advice 
was advertised in the Sunday editions of a few complai- 
sant newspapers. The whole performance was so crude, 


exaggerated and fan- 
tastic that looking 
back upon the days 
when there were lit- 
erally a hundred or 
more of these tipsters in New York City alone, it seems 
impossible that enough suckers were born every minute to 
support such a parasite industry. But, of course, the 
tipster guessed right sometimes—especially so since he 
often advised one-half of his clients to buy and the other 
half to sell. 

Or if he had a little more capital and enterprise than the 
average, he owned more than one service or bureau, each 
apparently independent of the other, advising purchases 
through one and sales through the other. 

In a few cases he combined tipping with an illicit broker- 
age business. As the result of a tremendous blast of ad- 
vertising in the Sunday papers he would receive a bunch 
of buying orders Monday morning with which to open up 
the market, and would later raid it after the fashion of the 
bucketer. 

Or more often he would work in with a market manipu- 
lator or pool, placing his clients in a particular stock for 
value received, not from them but from the pool man- 
ager. Indeed, a jury in a New York State court awarded 
a well-known tipster damages and costs for services ren- 
dered to an even better-known manipulator six years 
previously in efforts to boost a stock. The tipster testi- 
fied before the jury that at least one thousand persons 
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relied implicitly upon his advice, and that twenty thou- 
sand were casual correspondents. 

But for the most part the old style of tipster has gone. 
There are a few of them left with their market letters, but 
in the main they disappeared with the great war-bride 
boom of 1915 and 1916. So many new stocks with sup- 
posedly large assets were brought to the public attention 
at that time and ever since, that the old-style market 
prophet, who for a few dollars a month would predict an 
immediate bull movement in Steel or Union Pacific, found 
his occupation largely gone. 

Like many other things, the business of supplying the 
speculative public with inside information has developed 
in recent years. It has extended and broadened; it has 
become vastly more subtle and less crude. To an ever- 
increasing extent the brokerage houses themselves supply 
their customer with information and advice—or with tips 
if one chooses to be cynical about it. Even the cheaper 
type of gamblers and speculators, the little fellows, the 
lambs, pay but slight attention nowadays to the smeary, 
screaming sheets of guttersnipe tipsters. The typical 
speculator of to-day goes to the brokerage house where he 
gets what he calls the best information, which in reality 
means the best tips. As long as this inforniation makes 
good, as long as he wins, he stays by the house and thinks 
highly of its advice. 

“You ought to get acquainted with Mr. Blank, the head 
of Blank & Co.,” said a friend of mine who floats from 
office to office. ‘‘He has the real dope. Why’”—in an 
awestruck whisper—‘“‘he is a director in two corporations. 
He isn’t around the office very much, but I heard him say 
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the other day that 
the earnings of the X 
Corporation were 
very large. I’ve got 
two hundred shares 
of it. That’s real service! You ought to go down and try 
to see him. I think he would see you, and you might get 
an article out of him.” . 

A few months later when I asked my friend how things 
were going down in the office of Blank & Co., he turned 
away from me in disgust and without a word of explana- 
tion. I looked up the stock tables and found that his two 
hundred shares were worth about half their former price. 

Another man went to a highly conservative firm of in- 
vestment dealers from whom he had been purchasing 
gilt-edged bonds, and asked them to recommend a firm of 
stock brokers. They asked him with whom he had been 
dealing, and when he replied they exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, “‘Why, that is one of the strongest and most con- 
servative firms of stock brokers in the city.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but they do not give me any tips.” 

The bond dealers had nothing more to say, but the 
customer promptly deserted his old brokers, only to open 
an account with a firm that failed during the great down- 
fall of bucket shops. ; 

“When you call on me for help I like to be able to give 
it,”’ said the representative of another house that deals 
only in bonds, in reply to my question as to whether many 
of his customers try to get tips. ‘‘But in this case I am 
afraid I cannot be of much assistance. We pay as little 
attention as possible to the speculative markets. We never 
run any advertising as so many people do, warning people 
of the dangers of speculation. In other words, we feel that 
if our customers want to speculate they have a perfect 
right to do so. In fact, a good many of them do.” 


GUERNSEY MOORE 


Really Helpful Analyses 


“DUT as we look at the matter, speculative money and 
investment money are two different kinds of money. 
We would be just about as quick to think of advising a man 
against speculating as we would think of advising him in 
regard to any of his expenditures, such as for luxuries. 

“Tf a man wants to speculate, all the good advice in the 
world is wasted on him. So we leave the subject alone, 
our general reply being, if questioned, that we do not have 
anything to do with speculative stocks, confining our- 
selves entirely to first-mortgage bonds.” 

Now, it will not do to be too cynical about this develop- 
ment of brokers’ service. The last fifteen or twenty years 
have seen a marvelous increase in the volume of financial 
literature and statistical effort. Many brokerage and 
investment houses do put out interesting and helpful 
studies of individual stocks and market tendencies. Ana- 
lysts are employed at high salaries to make the most 
exhaustive and careful studies. In addition the heads 
of firms are often close to the managers of large corpora- 
tions and keep well informed on corporate affairs. 

In numerous cases the partners or higher employes of 
certain houses have shown an amazing alertness in ferret- 
ing out corporate conditions. Not long ago the representa- 
tive of a New York brokerage house called upon the 
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president of a manufacturing concern in a neighboring 
city and actually persuaded the executive to adopt a 
profitable new process and turn out a new product in 
conjunction with a big advertising campaign. The broker 
meanwhile put all his customers into the stock and stirred 
up what had been a sluggish market into furious activity. 

In the same way years ago members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade employed grain experts to travel through 
the crop states and send in early information on the condi- 
tion of corn and wheat. In one case such an expert was 
paid as high as thirty thousand dollars a year. The heads 
of these houses, on the basis of the information received, 
took a position on the market which the customers fol- 
lowed, often to their enrichment. Only the increasing 
activities of the Department of Agriculture did away with 
the crop expert. 

The increasing ramifications of stock-brokerage firms, 
with their comfortable customers’ rooms, wire service, 
statistical departments—these have their good and their 
bad sides. 

Honest and reliable information is put out in increasing 
amount, but that is not the only kind supplied. The cus- 
tomers to a large extent do not care what they buy, whether 
it is candy or oil or steel; they want to be put into some- 
thing, to follow somebody, to get a good tip; and as the 


_ broker lives on his commissions and like other humans is 


sometimes tempted to follow the line of least resistance, 
the results are not always satisfactory. 

Among the less reputable class of houses, those that are 
essentially of the bucket-shop variety, the information 
furnished is just as crude and fundamentally false in its 
way as that sent broadcast by the old-fashioned tipster. 
It does not actually say ‘“‘I am telling you to buy Steel for 
a five-point rise.’ What it does is to give an invariably 
bullishimpression. Only thefavorablefactsareemphasized. 
The customer is never advised to sell. He is furnished 
with an exceedingly well-printed and attractive-looking 
circular containing what purports to be disinterested 
studies of a score of well-known securities. 

Each study is only a few paragraphs in length, and at 
the head of each is a caption reading something like this: 
“Cuba Cane gaining fast,’’ ‘New York Central expects 
a good year,” “Sinclair making progress,’’ ‘‘ Miami getting 
back to production,”’ “Midvale coming back,” and so on 
through at least twenty items. 


When Doctors Disagree 


UT speculators have attempted to an increasing extent 
in recent years to play the market also by means of 
charts, plots, barometers, cycles, trends, tendencies and 
similar methods. In other words, instead of seeking tips 
on individual stocks they have sought to follow the changes 
in business conditions. 
Certainly this is a vast improvement over the uncouth and 
vulgar tip. But let no one suppose that the secret has been 
found for beating the market. The most dignified bureau, 
service or institute dealing in charts, barometers, trends 
and cycles has not found the philosopher’s stone or the pot 
at the end of the rainbow. If it had, its proprietor would 
take his own advice just as the old tipster would have 
taken his own tips, and grow fabulously rich thereby. 





Indeed the humor, or perhaps the tragedy, of almost 
every attempt to sell information on the market to specu- 
lators has been the fact that so many of the advisers 
sooner or later have taken their own advice and lost all 
they had made in the business of giving advice. Many a 
tipster or market forecaster, analyst, student or consultant 
would have grown rich had he not followed his own in- 
formation. Men have built up a business of this sort run- 
ning into the hundreds of thousands of dollars a year, only 
to go broke by trying to play the market themselves. 

A speculator who made quite a little profit, but who felt 
that he did not have enough information to continue his 
operations, subscribed for four services, costing probably 
about a hundred dollars a year each. After reading their 
communications for several months he wrote to an ac- 
quaintance for advice: 

“From time to time I have requested reports from 
Jones, Brown and Robinson on various stocks and bonds, 
and also from Smith, and to say that they are all at vari- 
ance is putting it mildly. They differ as to the method of 
handling investment and speculative funds for profit, in 
their recommendations as to the desirability of purchases 
in certain classes of stocks, and of purchases of particular 
stocks within each class. And even as to prognosis based 
on likely happenings and historical precedent, it reminds 
one of a horse race. ; 

“Jones is not enthusiastic about steels; Robinson favors 
the purchase of U.S. Steel. Brown disparages oils; while 
Jones has pointed out that in this depression oils, tobaccos 
and chain stores like Woolworth have done very well. 





Brown wants to buy the nondividend-paying rails and 
industrials; Robinson favors the dividend payers at pres- 
ent. What to do? What to do? And Brown disparages 
margin purchases, even if the subscriber could dig up 
enough to pay in full should the bottom drop out. Jones 
thinks fairly well of the Philadelphia Company. Brown 
dislikes its oil holdings. None of the three like the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, because it saws wood 
and says nothing. 

“Would you subscribe for either of these four services 
and drop Jones, Brown and Robinson, or would you follow 
Brown and Robinson to the letter, or would you continue 
to read Smith, and subscribe for the other three continu- 
ously as I have been doing and use individual judgment 
in margin purchases? If it were a question of bonds alone 
I would let Jones put me into his superservice. But this is 
a question of what stocks to buy and when to buy and 
when to sell them, all things considered—nondividend 
payers versus dividend payers, long pull versus the purchase 
of selected securities from time to time whether they are 
paying dividends or not, and when to get out from under, 
provided one knows whether the decline is a major or a 
minor one.” 

Now a moment’s reflection, provided the one who does 
it has any common sense, will show that the stock market 
is not to be played successfully by any system or chart or 
mechanical feature. The stock market is the collective 
mind, and its fluctuations are dictated by the combined 
judgment of the country. An individual who attempts to 
harness it to a formula is precisely like a cork bobbing on 
the ocean. Indeed, the market is an ocean that no man 





Or to change the figure of speech, it is a 


ean control. 
barometer of the country’s activities, and to find an in- 
strument that will foretell the movements of a barometer 
is impossible. 

It is all very well to study fundamental conditions and 
cycles and tendencies, but there is no exact repetition of 


business movements. There are many theories and hy- 
potheses concerning the business cycle and its periodicity. 
But the fact remains that the depression of 1893 was very 
long and those of 1907 and 1914 very short. The secret of 
the business cycle is still to be discovered. 

It is true, of course, that a very few persons do succeed in 
stock speculation. They are not only the exceedingly rare 
exceptions, but what is more important they have passed 
up through the science of speculation, if there is any, to the 
position of masters of the art. In other words, the quali- 
ties that make them successful are individualistic in the 
highest degree and in no sense mechanical. 


Newspaper Counsel 


OW, it is a deeply significant fact that though nearly all 

speculators try to get tips or information from brokers 
and other acquaintances on the prospective movement of 
stocks, and though many thousands of them subscribe for 
all manner of services which in more or less disguised form 
indicate what market position to take, it is exceedingly 
rare for an individual speculator to subscribe for a service 
which gives mere statistical facts, and only facts, regarding 
individual stocks. Yet one cannot go into the office of any 
important banking, insurance, large investing or financial 
institution without finding the data furnished by such 
services in continuous use. 

The speculator would do well to ponder the advice given 
by the reputable metropolitan newspapers to persons who 
seek information concerning stocks and bonds. The own- 
ers of these papers are always themselves great capitalists 
and usually in touch with the inner circles of finance. The 
financial editors and reporters have many varied sources 
of information and are familiar with the quickest methods 
of searching out facts. Yet these papers usually exercise 
the greatest care in confining their advice to strictly in- 
vestment matters and frankly stating that they have no 
knowledge of market movements and can give no informa- 
tion on the subject. As the financial editor of one of these 
papers says: 

“We confine our advice to investment matters, and 
from ten to fifteen thousand persons each year write in to 
us for guidance. We make no pretense of telling people 
how to get rich in the stock market. We do seek to analyze 
investments and to save our readers from some of the pit- 
falls of stock promotions.” 

The treasurer of an institution that holds in trust several 
hundred million dollars of bonds and stocks says that 
authorities who are asked for advice on such matters by 
individuals are put to a very unfair disadvantage. “The 
individual who asks for advice nearly always confuses and 
mixes investment and speculation. He ought to stick to 
one or the other in seeking advice. He ought to block out 
his position from the start and not force upon the adviser 
the necessity of pointing out the difference.” 

(Continued on Page 141) 





one o’clock in the morning. He crept into 

the old farmhouse which had been his fa- 
ther’s—and was now undergoing extensive repair— 
through a scullery 
window that had 
been left open and 
made his way to a 
bedroom. He lay 
down amid damp 
and dust, and 
thought thankfully 
how good it was, 
and fellasleep. But 
when he awoke toa 
fair morning he 
quite missed the 
crackly cotton vi- 
sion of Parks bring- 
ing to his bedside 
the morning tea. 

He opened his 
door and roared, 
and a terrified per- 
son bundled out of 
the kitchen below 
and stampeded up- 
stairs. 

“Hey, master!” 
said the person, 
quite Orientally, 
when it saw Arthur. 

It was the farm 
laborer whom, with 
a wife, Arthur had 
installed in the 
house as caretaker. 

rub? ne, rex 
Stoker,’ said Ar- 
thur. “AndI want 
breakfast, and 
plenty of it. And 
where is that old 
stuff of mine I left 
here that hasn’t 
been unpacked 
yet? Because these 
pajamas and that raincoat are all I’ve brought. And 
there is something I am going to mention to you at once, 
Stoker,” continued Arthur, when Stoker at last brought 
in a handful of ruins representing an old shooting coat, an 
old pair of riding breeches, and the battered body of a 
hat, ‘‘and that is—you got a wife here, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Stoker. 

“Well,” said Arthur, ‘keep her out of my sight, that’s 
all. If there’s one thing I can’t and won’t stand, it’s 
women.”’ 

Arthur passed a ‘very pleasant morning mooching about 
the place in the old shooting coat and things, and his 
favorite pipe never left the right corner of his mouth. The 
world seemed quite calm; fields and hedges and ditches 
and woods separated him from danger; and he had no 
telephone. Furthermore, he recalled something about a 
flower show which presumably would occupy Lady Hun- 
ter’s party most of the day. At noon even the workmen 
who were hammering at Arthur’s house downed tools to 
go to this flower show; and all was purity and peace. 

About four o’clock, also, a new gun arrived from London 
for Arthur, and with this entrancing acquisition he sat 
down in his late father’s armchair—not only Arthur’s 
father, but his grandfather, in his time, had sat in it—and 
with his pipe in the right corner of his mouth he prepared 
for an hour’s really mellow enjoyment, for a new London 
gun represented to him the acme of most that was truly 
desirable upon earth. He had pushed the debacle of 
yesterday right into the back of his mind. 

When Stoker came in from the kitchen with whisky and 
soda Arthur was sitting rapt in reverie, caressing this 
dream and this beauty. Stoker lumped the whisky de- 
canter and siphon on the table, rousing him. 

“What do you think of my new gun, Stoker?” said 
Arthur, gazing rapturously at the shining barrel, shinier 
to him than any siren, and glossier to him than any 
woman’s hair. 

Stoker’s wife sidled in with the tumbler he had forgotten; 
she peered round her husband curiously, if timorously, at 
Arthur. 

“°Er’s a fine gun, master,’ said Stoker, “and costed a 
pretty penny, I dare say.” 

“Sixty quid,” replied Arthur. 

Stoker’s wife gave such a gasp at the idea that Stoker 
became aware of her at his back, and putting his hands 
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behind him he made fierce motions to shoo her off to the 
kitchen. She crept away cautiously with a parting look 
from the door at Arthur. 

Arthur became faintly aware of her ere she disappeared. 
“Yes! Send her out!” he said stroking the gun. ‘Send 
her out! No women here!” 

“Sixty quid,” returned Stoker, “‘is enough for some folks 
to set up ’ouse on.” 

He continued to stand submissively by the table, not 
having enough brain power to move of his own volition. 

“Don’t talk about setting up house, Stoker!” said 
Arthur emphatically. 

“No, sir,” muttered Stoker. “I beg pardon, sir.’”’. He 
had been trying to assimilate Arthur’s little idiosyncrasy 
all the morning, but so far had failed. 

“Get!” said Arthur laconically. Then he called him 
back, for Mrs. Stoker had roused faint yet terrible mem- 
ories. ‘Have you ever wondered why the devil women 
can’t leave us alone?” 

Stoker thought conscientiously. ‘No, sir,” he replied. 

“A good gun ’n’ a good dog ’n’ something in the stable,” 
remarked Arthur—‘“‘that’s life for me.” 

Stoker thought well over this. ‘Yes, sir,’’ he replied. 

“Get!” said Arthur laconically. 

The front door of Arthur’s farmhouse opened right on a 
dear little old red-paved courtyard, where, from within, 
rows of shining milk cans could be seen. The milk cans 
were winking and gleaming in the sunlight, and just as 
Stoker was turning towards this open door he saw an 
apparition that stopped him dead in his tracks. He saw a 
lady in a sophisticated little rag of a country frock walking 
through the sunlight and the red-paved courtyard towards 
the house. 

Arthur, in his father’s armchair, sat with his back to this 
open door, admiring his gun. He was all innocent of his 
doom. Stoker trod heavily on his hobnails into the breach, 
and met the enemy square in the courtyard. 

“Ts Mr. Netherby in?” said the apparition, smiling. 

Stoker’s vocabulary, though not large, was equal to 
replying in either the affirmative or the negative, and he 
was hesitating as to which to use, when, inside the parlor, 
they heard Arthur whistling to his gun. He whistled 
lovingly and light-heartedly a few bars of a popular 
melody. For the moment he was tragically free from care. 
Stoker saw the lady prick her ears. 
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“Yes’m,”’ said he. ‘‘He’s in. But he don’t want 
to see no ladies, ’m. There’s my orders.” 

“Nonsense!”’ cried the lady. “I quite under- 
stand Mr. Netherby’s reasons; but he’ll see me.’ 

Arthur had put 
the gun aside, gone 
to the table, and 
was pouring him- 
self a whisky and 
soda when she said 
this in a raised 
voice. He started 
violently; his 
happy heart sank; 
his cares returned; 
and he splashed the 
soda right and left. 
He recognized the 
voice. It came to 
him suddenly that 
perhaps in a little 
country all over 
women and police 
a man can’t flee 
from fate. 

The next instant 
Mrs. Drelincourt 
stood in the door- 
way, backed by the 
red-paved court- 
yard, the milk cans, 
the sunlight, and 
Stoker holding her 
bicycle. 

Mrs. Drelincourt 
struck an indubit- 
ably charming atti- 
tude on the thresh- 
old, and looked at 
Arthur, who imme- 
diately received a 
paralytic stroke. 
There was a long 
pause. Mrs. Drel- 
incourt was smil- 
ing. She was all 
playful reproach. 

“Well? Well?” said she in varying keys. ‘‘ Well!” 

Arthur’s face twitched into a ghastly smile. 

“Er—er—well?”’ he said. ‘“‘ Well.’ 

Mrs. Drelincourt’s figure undulated, wheedling unmis- 
takably. She was of the mermaid type. 

“Look delighted!’ she suggested softly. 

“‘T—I— a-a-am looking delighted,”’ Arthur stammered. 

“Smile,” said Mrs. Drelincourt roguishly. 

Arthur twitched his poor face. 

“Ask me in,”’ coaxed Mrs. Drelincourt. 

“Come in,” said Arthur feverishly. ‘Come in, of 
course! What an ass lam. What must you think of me?” 

Mrs. Drelincourt moved like a mermaid towards 
Arthur, and he beat a retreat round:his father’s chair. 

“Well, Arthur,” she said, pausing tactfully, and looking 
down, ‘‘you know what I think of you.” 

Arthur stammered without actually committing himself 
to speech. 

“Why,” she asked, reproachfully raising her eyes, 
“didn’t you come to the flower show?” 

Arthur told the truth. “I wanted to be alone,” he said. 
“T prefer it.” 

“Oh, my dear, dear Arthur!” she said sympathetically. 
He winced, but she knew men got over first shocks pretty 
easily, and went on: “My dear, dear Arthur, I know. 
I understand. The perfectly shameless way those Har- 
mony girls have behaved has put you in an awfully em- 
barrassing position. But isn’t it a little comfort that I am 
in it with you?” 

Arthur was afraid to put it quite like that, but in a 
measure he certainly agreed. 

“Yes,” he said, “I like to think of others being embar- 
rassed besides myself.”’ 

He kept his father’s armchair in front of him. 

“All the same,” said Mrs. Drelincourt softly, ‘you have 


been rather naughty, haven’t you, Arthur?” f 


“Well,” said Arthur, looking around the room. “Well,” 
he repeated. ‘Sometimes a man may find himself in cir- 
cumstances when, whatever sort of noble nature he was 
born with, he’s bound to show up as a quitter.” 

Mrs. Drelincourt looked slowly and inimically at 
Arthur’s poor father’s chair. 

“T do love these terse graphic expressions,’”’ she said 
brightly after a pause. “They’re like you.’’ She began 
to take off her gloves and to play with them hesitatingly. 
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“Now, Arthur,” she began, “this afternoon I do want a 
good long talk; and that is why I escaped from the flower 
show. I said I had one of my headaches, and was going 
back to lie down. Then I jumped on my bicycle—and 
really no woman rides a bicycle if she can help it, though 
one does bring the horrid things down into the country— 
and I rode here in this heat all for you.’”’ She looked at 
Arthur with charming reproach. “To pour out your tea, 
and reassure you about—about’’—she laughed a little 
artificially —‘“ about that terrible contretemps last night !”’ 

Seeing that Arthur would never break cover unless she 
moved away she went and sat down by the table in the 
center of the room. She was rewarded for her kind tact 
by seeing him abandon the chair and emerge into the 


: open, where he walked about between her and the fire- 
_ place in an agony of indecisions. 


_“Weren’t you a silly thing, Arthur?” asked she with a 


_ gentle detachment. 


“Silly,” repeated Arthur with conviction—“it was the 
action of a lunatic.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Drelincourt, ‘““but—it turned out all 
right, didn’t it?’”? She toyed with her gloves, smiling. 

“Dunno,” said Arthur in a gruff voice. 
~“You’re so impulsive,’ murmured Mrs. Drelincourt. 
“You shouldn’t have rushed out in the dark like that to 
find—someone—and jumped to conclusions that you’d 
found her. It was risky. Still, it was the right woman; 
and so all’s well.’ 

There was a pause. Arthur realized that she had 
pressed on a long way, and that the defenses were crum- 
bling, and he was fairly smitten with fear, while she 


- remained cool, determined and smiling. 


At last Arthur said grimly, “Well, if you’ve come to 
tea we will have tea. It passes the time; sort of keeps one’ s 
hands occupied, doesn’t it?” 

He pulled cruelly at his poor father’s ancient bell rope. 

“What a quaint old bell rope!’’ Mrs. Drelincourt was 
crying. “And what a sweet quaint place it is! All those 
milk cans—are they pure pewter? If so they should be 
hung up, and polished.” 


Arthur took no notice of her. Stoker, who had by now 


sought counsel of his wife, shambled in from the kitchen 
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and stood gazing furtively from Arthur to Mrs. Drelin- 
court, who turned slowly from her proprietary survey of 
Arthur’s demesne, and eyed him. 

“Yes, sir?’’ muttered Stoker. 

“Tea!” said Arthur. 

“Yes, sir,” muttered Stoker. 

He went out as delicately as possible on his hobnails. 

‘Who is that funny person?”’ asked Mrs. Drelincourt. 

““My odd-job man,” Arthur replied. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Drelincourt fastidiously, “of course 
that sort of thing’s all right for a bachelor, but you'll have 
to alter things now, sha’n’t you?” 

“Dunno,” said Arthur in a lost voice. 

Mrs. Drelincourt put her head slowly on one side and 
smiled. 

Had this attractive but mistaken woman only known it, 
it was that smile which settled Arthur; that significant, 
proprietary, mulish smile. It administered a kick—a 
mulish kick. “I would like to take this darn woman,”’ said 
Arthur’s brain, ‘“‘and shut her up—and shut her up—and 
shut her up ”” Arthur’s brain reeled. Then it went 
ons and shut her up—and send—and send for 
someone to fetch her away.” 

Mrs. Drelincourt interrupted this pleasant course of 
thought. ‘‘ What are you considering so deeply, Arthur?”’ 
cooed she. 

“You,” replied Arthur. 

Mrs. Drelincourt rose from her seat like a mermaid from 
a wave; and Arthur laid his hand on the back of poor 
father’s chair. 

““Y-y-you spoke of altering things,” said Arthur, and he 
found himself fascinated by the fell course towards which a 
reprehensible brain wave had hurled him. 
help me?” 

“Oh, Arthur!” said Mrs. Drelincourt. 

“Will you begin now?”’ Arthur pursued. 

“Why, Arthur!’ protested Mrs. Drelincourt radiantly. 

“This very minute?”’ continued Arthur. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Drelincourt radiantly, ‘I shall 
be delighted to help you. It is natural that I should help 
you. If there’s anything in the world that I can do 

Arthur looked at her cautiously. 
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“Well,” he said, the thoughts fairly leaping along his 
brain, “‘there are two rooms, opening into each other, up- 
stairs, right along at the north end of the house. And 
I wonder if you would come and look at ’em right now, 
while we’re waiting for tea, and tell me what sort of 
furniture I ought to have.”’ 

“Of course!’’ cried Mrs. Drelincourt. 
lighted.” 

“The farther room,”’ said Arthur steadily, “has a sky- 
light only, and presents a difficult furnishing proposition.” 

As he so particularized a hazy understanding came to 
him of the artistic enjoyment of details which all really 
good murderers must feel when setting the scenes with un- 
necessary but commendable technic for their worst crimes. 

“We'll look at that farther room first,’’ said Mrs. Drelin- 
court very gladly and graciously. ‘‘I’m going to love this 
rambling old house; and especially that skylight room.” 

Arthur rejoined with that sardonic humor which is so 
featured by the best type of criminal, ‘‘If there’s one place 
in this house you’ll hate it will be that skylight room.” 

He ushered her towards the door that led to the stairs 
and kitchen part of the house. 

She made eyes at him playfully. “I’ll prove you wrong,” 
said she. 

Half a minute later Stoker entered with the cloth, and 
found the parlor empty. He tried the cloth cornerwise on 
the table and it wouldn’t fit; and endways, and it wouldn’t 
fit; and he stretched it, and it wouldn’t fit; so he left it all 
anyhow, and turned towards the kitchen again. 

“T dunno,” he said, scratching his head—‘‘I dunno how 
the durned thing goes.’ 

In the doorway Arthur in an awful hurry brushed 
against him. He must have come down the stairs at 
breakneck speed. He passed Stoker, slammed the door 
upon himself, stood and thought terrifyingly for a brief 
while, and then leaped at the antique bell rope. 

In came Stoker. 

“The tay won’t be long, sir,’’ he argued mildly. 

“Hang the tea!’’ said Arthur, walking about in a great 
state. ‘‘Come here!” 

“Look here, Stoker,” said Arthur rapidly, ‘‘I want you 
to do something for me of a partic’larly private nature. 


“T’m just de- 
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Er—outside you’ll find a lady’s bicycle. Can you ride a 
bicycle?”’ Stoker nodded. ‘‘Take it then and ride like 
blazes ——”’ 

A sharp sound cut through Arthur’s speech. It was the 
ring of a bicycle bell. Arthur started, sprang to the door 
and looked out. 

“Good Lord!” he whispered. 
“Hello!” called Gwennie girlishly. 
She appeared vividly on the threshold. 

“Tea, Stoker!’’ said Arthur very loudly. 

Stoker ran out on his hobnails to the kitchen, shaking 
his head desolately. 

“Did I hear the word ‘tea’?”’ insinuated Gwennie, very 
charmingly, from the door. 

Arthur seemed to know his part automatically. It was 
wonderful how easily the lines already came to him. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘I suppose you’ve come to tea.” 

Gwennie entered. She looked very fluffy. 

“Of course I have,” said she impertinently, coming up 
to Arthur. She put up her face. ‘‘ Well, Arthur? Well?” 

Arthur looked down at Gwennie’s face. 

“Well?” said he. 

Gwennie seized his coat lapels. ‘‘Is that all?”’ 

“What do you mean?” said Arthur rather feebly. 

“Ts Mrs. Drelincourt here?”’ said Gwennie. 

“Certainly not!”’ replied Arthur firmly. 

“Then whose is that bicycle out there?’’ said Gwennie. 

It was wonderful how easily words came to Arthur. 

“That bicycle,” he answered without a qualm or a 
pause, ‘“‘belongs to my odd-job man’s wife.” 

“Really?’’ asked Gwennie, looking up at him with two 
eyes like little gimlets. 

“Really,” replied Arthur nonchalantly. 

“Oh!” said Gwennie with a gusty sigh, still hanging 
to Arthur’s coat lapels. ‘‘I was so angry when I saw it! 
I thought—you see, she said she had a headache and was 
going to lie down, but I didn’t believe it; so I followed to 
offer her a powder, and she wasn’t there. Steers said she’d 
gone out on her bicycle. So if she isn’t here where can 
she be?”’ 

“T wonder,” said Arthur. 

“A woman doesn’t ride a bicycle for nothing,’’ con- 
tinued Gwennie. 

“T wonder,”’ repeated Arthur firmly. 

It was awfully disappointing to hang on and on to 
Arthur’s coat lapels; so Gwennie relinquished them and 
sank down fluftily 
on the sofa a few 
feet away. 

“Oh, Arthur!” 
she sighed. 
PHasnit., that 
woman behaved 
disgracefully?”’ 

“Disgrace- 
fully!”’ said Ar- 
thur firmly. 

“‘She says she’s 
engaged to you,” 
said Gwennie. “I 
don’t know how 
she dare!’’ She 
looked up at him. 
““Aren’t you com- 
ing to sit by me? 
There’s plenty of 
room—and sucha 
lot to say, isn’t 
there?’”’ She ges- 
tured very prettily 
to the space be- 
side her on the 
couch. 

Arthur looked 
at the space. 

“Ts there?”’ he 
said cautiously. 

ea Oe ignnys O11 
needn’t think you 
said it all last 
night,’ pouted 
Gwennie. 

“Arthur, aren’t 
you glad to see 
me?” 

Arthur made 
up his mind. It 
was not difficult 
now—same old 
signpost, same old 
road. He had been 
there once already 
this afternoon. 

“Tam very glad 
to see you,” he re- 
plied steadily. 
“As a matter of 
fact, you came in 


“Hel-lo. Coo-ee!” 
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the nick of time’’—he braced himself up a bit for the 
job—‘‘to help me in a—a certain matter.” 

“Why, I’d love to!”’ purred Gwennie. 

“Up in the attic on the south side,’ said Arthur, as 
brazen as brass, “‘I’ve found some old—er—tapestry, and 
whether to throw it away as moth-eaten rubbish I don’t 
know, or whether to keep it I don’t know. Now, just while 
we are waiting for tea, won’t.you come along with me ——”’ 

“Up to the attic?” cried Gwennie, springing up. ‘Oh, 
I love the idea of —of solitude one gets in an attic!’”’ She 
gave Arthur a mischievous look, very inviting. 

“I’m not sure that you’ll love this attic!”’ said Arthur, 
again impelled by sardonic humor.’ 

Gwennie linked arms. ‘I will,” she purred. “I’ll love 
the attic—and you. Oh, you naughty boy to run away, 
Arthur! Oh, you naughty, naughty old thing!” 

Arthur and Gwen sort of pushed and jostled each other 
out of the room. 

vi 

ARELY a moment or two after Arthur and Gwen had 

left the dear old sun-filled parlor Stoker swayed into 
it again, gripping a tray on which was piled the crockery 
for tea. He set the tray on the table and looked around in 
surprise, to find the room again empty. He crossed to the 
door at the back, looked into the courtyard, counted two 
bicycles on his fingers, shook his head and returned to his 
work, which was causing him some anxiety. He scratched 
his head. 

“Well,” he said, “I dunno. I dunno.” 

He disentangled the plates and the cups and saucers. 

A moment later the clang of another bicycle bell dis- 
turbed him. He looked round resignedly. There was An- 
gela on the threshold, gazing right through him haughtily. 

“T beg pardon, mum,” said Stoker, who had been well 
grounded in apologies to his betters. 

“Is Mr. Netherby in?” asked Angela. 

“Oh, yes’m,”’ replied the simple Stoker. 

“Has a—a lady called?”’ pursued Angela coldly. 

“‘A lady, ’m?’’ said Stoker. He stopped and scratched 
his head, being very much helped thereby. ‘‘ Well, ’m——” 
he said, thinking painfully, for even he surmised some 
trouble about. He became quite cunning and cautious. 
“Tdunno,”’ he answered at last—‘“‘I dunnoas I cansay, ’m.” 

He shuffled his feet and scratched for help. It was a bad 
moment. 

Angela entered. ‘“‘Who are you?” said she disdainfully. 
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“Odd-job man, miss,” said Stoker. “ My wife and me, 
we does it all between us.” 

Angela was now standing on the hearthrug surveying 
the poor place. She looked all round, from the old sporting 


prints and foxes’ brushes and stuffed birds on the walls to _ 


the dear old carpet in the center of the bricked floor. 

“Oh, yes,” said she. “Yes. Well, tell Mr. Netherby 
I am here, at once, please. I am Miss Harmony.” 

“Yes, miss,’ replied Stoker, happy to go. 

Once more Stoker was nearly flung prostrate at the door 
leading to the stairs and kitchen by the sudden incursion 
of Arthur, who dashed in, carrying two keys. 

“Stoker !”’ said he feverishly. “That job I want done— 
now listen to me.”’ Then he caught sight of Angela. “Oh! 
Oh!” he moaned. “I mean—er—it’s you!” 

Angela stood in a pretty pose by the mantelpiece. 

“Whom did you expect to see?” said she coquettishly, 
rallying Arthur. 

“Nobody—nobody,” said Arthur feverishly. In re- 
sponse to her inviting smile he drew a little nearer 
reluctantly. 

“Was you going to give me an order, please, sir?” piped 
Stoker by the door. 

Arthur turned round and gave him a cautionary look. 
“Yes. Tea, Stoker. Tea! That’s all!” 

“Yes, sir!’”’ faltered Stoker, going out in a maze of 
bewilderment. 

Angela advanced with both hands outstretched as soon 
as they were really alone. 

“Oh, Arthur!” she breathed. 

“T suppose you're staying to tea?” said Arthur, backing. 

“Why, Arthur!” said Angela. “Of course it will be a 
delight to pour out tea for you in your own home for the 
first time.” 

“That’s good of you,’’ murmured Arthur, retreating 
against the couch so suddenly that he sat down upon it. 


But he quickly rose again, armed to the teeth with caution. — 


“So Gwen’s not here?” said Angela with a keen look. 

“Why should she be here?”’ responded Arthur. . 

“Well,” said Angela, “she left the flower show on pre- 
text of taking one of the vicarage children home. But 
when I followed to the vicarage just to see, she wasn’t 
there. So I thought ——” .- 

“That she’d come here?”’ said Arthur slowly. 

“It would have been just like her!” cried Angela. “It 
would have been Gwen all over! You don’t know what 
depths that girl 
will descend to! 
And besides, there 
are two bicycles 
in the courtyard.” 

“Yes,” said Ar- 
thur, smiling. 
“One is my char- 
woman’s, and the 
other is her un- 


“Really?” said 
Angela. “I didn’t 
look carefully, of 
course. Besides, 
those people ride 
the same makes 
that we do, posi- 
tively. Well— 
you don’t know 
how relieved I am 
to find you alone, 
We’ve such a lot 
to talk about, 
haven’t we? 
First—oh, why 
did you disappear 
like that last 
night?” 

“T had—er=— 
good reasons,” 
said Arthur, 
“which may take 
some little ex- 
plaining.” 





that I shall un- 
derstand,’ Angela 
murmured. 
“That’s very 
good of you,” said 
Arthur, “‘ because, 


fact, you know, 
sometimes a man 
finds himself in— 
er—circumstances 
that—well, how- 
ever noble a 
nature he may be 
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and seated himself. He had picked up the 
unfinished O. D.’s report when the orderly 
appeared at the door into the hall. 

“A chit boy is 
here, sorr, with a 
letter.” 

ine hawk 
frowned without 
looking up. 

“Well, what of 
it? Get the let- 
ter and bring it 
here.” 

“Tt’s for Miss 
Bet It’s for 
the missus, sorr. 
He won’t deliver 
ut until his chit is 
signed.” 

And now the 
hawk looked up— 
quickly. 

“A letter for 
my wife?” 

“Vis, sorr.”” 

“Tell him to 
come here.” 

“This side, 
you,” said Tim 
over his shoulder 
with a jerk of his 
head. 

A chit boy with 
a letter and his 
chit book clasped 
to his breast came 
timidly into the 
room. 

PAL right, 
Tim,” said the 
hawk with a dis- 
missing nod. 

The sergeant saluted and retired. 

“You got chit?” 

“Have got one chit Missy Bladley. All light?” 

“All right.”” The hawk extended his hand. “ Me take.” 

The chit boy shook his head. 

“No can do. Missy sign chit.” 

“So? Who give chit?” 

“No can say. Have no got.” 

“H’m. Me missy master. Me sign chit?” 

“No can do.” 

The hawk arose to his feet and swooped upon the chit 
boy. His hand struck out like a beak and seized the chit 
book and letter. He returned to the desk, signed the 
chit book and tossed it to the chit boy. 

“Get out!” 

When the chit boy had fled the hawk tore open the 
letter. He read its few lines at a glance and became as 
white as the paper from which he read. For a moment he 
did not move. His eyes slowly rose from the letter to the 
door behind the screen. Well, at least he was no longer 
guessing. He could act now—that was sure. He had 
always believed in action. 

The hawk walked without haste toward the door on 
which his eyes were fastened. He did not trouble to go 
around the screen; he simply brushed it aside with a sweep 
of his arm. It fell with something of a clatter to the floor. 
At the sound he halted until the violence within him had 
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become an icy calm. He put his hand gently to the door 


knob and turned it. The door refused to open at this 
pressure. So she had not forgotten to lock it, with all her 
hysterics. His self-restraint departed abruptly. He raised 
his fist to crash it against the panels, hesitated, and spoke 
instead: ‘Elizabeth.’ 

There was a faint ‘‘ Yes.” 

“Open this door.” 

“T’ll see you—in the morning.” 

“Unlock this door at once or I’ll break it down.” 

Silence. 

He was about to throw his weight against the door when 
the key turned in the lock. Flinging open the door he 
confronted his wife. Her face was tear stained, her hair 
disordered. 

“What is it?’’ she asked faintly. 

“So you wanted to be kind to me, but you couldn’t?” 

She shrank at his tone and the white menace in his face. 

“Gardy, what is it?” 

“Gardy, eh?’”’ He seized her by the wrists and drew her 
roughly into the living room. ‘“Gardy, eh?”’ He held the 
letter before her eyes. ‘Read that—read it aloud.” 
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“T am the Spirit of Gautama Buddha’”’ 


She obeyed. “‘‘May I see you again for a moment before 
Igo? Ishall be in the legation for the rest of the evening.’”’ 

Poor tormented Jimmy! Those few words had struck 
him as sufficiently innocent should his note by any chance 
go astray. He had found it impossible to write ‘“‘ Dear 
Mrs. Bradley.”’ He had therefore omitted his signature as 
well, and so had damned his few lines past all explaining. 

“Well,” demanded the hawk, “who wrote it?” 

She wet her dry lips. 

“There is no signature.” 

“So I observe. Who wrote it?” 

“T never saw the handwriting before.” 

“Possibly. But you know damned well who wrote it.” 

His harshness stung her into an attempt to face him. 

“T don’t know a thing about it. Where did it come 
from?” . 

“Tt came by a chit boy just now.” 

“And you opened it?”’ 

pellicles 

‘A letter for me?” 

“Certainly. I didn’t want you disturbed.” 

The strange courage of the helpless came to her. “You 
seem to have changed your mind about disturbing me.” 

His fingers closed on the soft flesh of her arm. 

“That’s enough impertinence. I’ll give you one more 
chance. Who wrote that letter?” 

“Let go of my arm!” Her eyes were a stubborn blaze. 

They did not melt the icy determination of the hawk. 
He was impervious to womanly scorn. It was her youth— 
her youth alone, before which his assurance faltered once 
more. It drove him to a more insidious method of attack. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “I didn’t mean to be so harsh 
with you. But I’m terribly—worried.”’ In face and voice 
he managed to suggest a kind anxiety. ‘You see, you’re 
very young, and I’m afraid you'll do something—some 
perfectly innocent thing—that will get you talked about. 
Now, about this letter: Of course you know who wrote it. 
Of course you have an explanation. But I must know what 
itis. Perhaps, not realizing, you’ve been a little indiscreet. 
Such things happen. Well, just tell me all about it, so that 
I can advise you what to do. That’s what I’m for, my 
dear, to guard you and help you in every way possible. I 
was angry—I admit it—through anxiety for you. It’s 
over, and we’ll forget it. Now tell me about this letter. 
To begin with—who wrote it? You know, don’t you?”’ 

She examined his face for a long moment. 

“T think I do,” she said at last. 

“Well, who was it, dear?” 

“T think it was Lieutenant Lee.” 
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He turned away from her so that she might 
not see the spasm of rage that distorted his face 
in spite of himself. ‘‘ Yes,’ he said when he 
could control his voice. ‘‘Now tell me—when 

did he start to 


make love to 
you?” 
Again she 


looked at him 
closely. His face 
was coldand hard, 
but it was always 
like that, and 
underneath his 
sternness she had 
found him kind. 

““He—became 
interested in me 
that day in the 
temple. It was 
before he knew I 
was going to 
marry you. He 
had no idea until 
you came in. 
That’s all there is 


COME 

“T see. Where 
had you met him 
before?”’ 


“T had never 
met him before.” 

Pe ah ear he 
started making 
advances to you— 
never having seen 
you before—when 
you were alone in 
that temple?”’ 

“Yes,” she ad- 
mitted. “But it 
wasn’t at all the 
way it sounds.. I 
can’t tell you everything—it wouldn’t be fair to him when 
he talked to me in confidence that way. I can tell you 
this much—Lieutenant Lee is fine and honorable in every 
way. He’s done nothing anyone who knew everything 
would blame him for. Now please give me my letter, and 
I'll send word to him that I can’t see him again.”’ 

“You say he’s honorable, do you?”’ 

pVies Gand yer 

A little of the passion seething within the hawk crept 
into his voice. 

‘A young snake who comes into my house and makes 
love to my wife?” 

“He didn’t make love to your wife. It was before I was 
your wife—before he knew.” 

“He hasn’t tried to make love to you since?”’ 

Her eyelids quivered in spite of her. ‘No.’ 

“You’re certain?”’ 

“c Ves? 

She was lying, of course, thought the hawk. The letter 
proved it. 

Again he was forced to turn away from her lest she sus- 
pect the whirlwind that was shaking him. 

‘Sit down, my dear,” he said as casually as he was able. 
“T want to think what’s best to do.” 

“But, Gardy, there’s nothing to do. Nothing has hap- 
pened. Just let me write that I can’t see him. That’s 
all—don’t you see?”’ 

He had begun to pace the floor. Suddenly he whirled 
on her. 

“Then you don’t care for Lieutenant Lee?”’ 

“Why—why,” she stammered. “I’m married to you.”’ 

But he had his answer from her eyes. Again he took 
to pacing the floor. When she made an attempt to speak 
he motioned her into silence. 

Back and forth, back and forth paced the hawk. He 
turned to her at last, smiling a queer cold smile—a relieved 
smile it was. 

“Very well, my dear,” he said. “You may write to 
Lieutenant Lee. Come and sit here at the desk.” 

She obeyed. 

“Now write what I tell you. Just say ‘I have received 
your note. Come here at once.’ Don’t sign it.” 

She had picked up a pen; now she dropped it. 

“You’re not going to bring him here? Oh, Gardy, 
you’re not going to do that?” 

“Yes; write as I tell you.” 

“But why? Why?” 

“Never mind why. I’ll explain later.” 

“Oh, please don’t, I beg of you.” 
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“Pick up that pen and write.’ A little of the hawk’s 
inner deadliness came to the surface. 

In spite of shaking fingers and tear-filled eyes she man- 
aged to obey him. 

He struck the gong. 
ant Lee, American Legation. 

As she finished the address 
the Number One boy came 
through the doorway. 

“TIT want the orderly, Ty 
Ming.” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

The hawk picked up the 
note he had dictated, folded it 
and placed it in the addressed 
envelope. He returned the 
envelope to his wife before the 
orderly appeared. 

“Mrs. Bradley has a note 
here for Lieutenant Lee. Will 
you deliver it, Tim?” 

“VIS, SOPs | 

“Youll find the lieutenant in the 
legation somewhere. Deliver it to him 
personally and say it’s a note from 
Mrs. Bradley. You understand?” 

= Yis; sorr 

“Tim will take it for you, my dear. 
Just give it to him.” 

It was not until the orderly had gone 
that her confused thoughts took the 
form of questions. 

“Lieutenant Lee would come here 
instantly if you ordered him to. Why 
did you have me write?” 

The hawk sat down deliberately on 
the couch and gave her a look that 
chilled her to the heart. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” he said, smiling 
a sneering icy smile. ‘‘You’ve told me 
that this young snake who has you fas- 
cinated is perfectly honorable. Now 
of course I don’t believe that. But ° 
I’m going to give him the benefit of 
the doubt. Before I—step on him I’m 
going to give him a chance to prove it.” 

“What do you mean?” she faltered. 
“Are you going to question him?” 

“Well—hardly. I told you I was 
going to give him a chance to prove it.” 

“Prove it? How?” 

“When your young friend comes I’ll 
step in therein the window. You greet 
him in an ordinary way and ask him 
why he wrote you. I’ll hear what he 
has to say.” 

The hawk had called Jimmy a snake, 
but at that moment his girl wife 
seemed like a small, defenseless, horror- 
stricken creature gazing into the closing 
jaws of a reptile. 

“You mean—you mean—you’ll 
eavesdrop?” 

“Tl listen to a conversation be- 
tween my wife and a perfectly honor- 
able young man. If his conduct is 
above reproach it will do him no 
harm.” 

She gave a choking gasp and was 
lifted by wild emotion to her feet. 

“You mustn’t do that. Youshan’t! 
Youshan’t! Let mesee him alone when 
he comes. I’ll never. see him again. 
He goes to-morrow morning. He asked 
to go—you remember?” 

“You mean you asked for him. You said he hada girl 
in America. You deceived me—didn’t you?” 

She remained silent, clasping and unclasping her hands. 

“Didn’t you?” 

She tried to choose some sort of words from the torrent 
of them raging through her mind. She found it impossible, 
and continued her silence and the wringing of her hands. 

“You don’t answer. By God! I believe you’re as guilty 
as he.”’ 

“Tam! I am!” she cried. 

“You admit it.” 

“We're neither of us guilty of anything.” 

“We'll find out about that in a few moments, my child.” 

“Don’t call me that. I’m not a child. You proved it by 
marrying me. I’m doing the best thing that can be done, 
and so is he. Please let me see him alone without inter- 
fering. Just let me manage. I can—I have—will you 
please, please?’’ 

“ce No?” 

Suddenly she grew quieter. 

“He’s honorable,” she said slowly. ‘What you want to 
do is dishonorable. The moment he comes I’ll tell him 
youre hiding in the window.” 


“Address this envelope ‘Lieuten- 
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She Came to a Stop, But 
Kept Her Gaze Stead« 
fastly Before Her. ‘‘Iam 
Going Back,’’ She Said 


“Suit yourself,” said the 
hawk, “but if you don’t 
obey me and greet him as 

though you were alone I’ll have him tried by court-martial 
for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” 

As he finished speaking they heard the faint clamor of 
the front door bell. She stiffened at the sound. 

“You wouldn’t do that?”? It was a whisper of horror. 
“You couldn’t. It would be wicked—wicked!” 

The hawk rose from the couch. ‘You heard what 
I said.” 

The Number One boy appeared in the doorway leading 
to the hall. 

“Well, Ty Ming?” 

“Lieutenant Lee is calling.’ 

“Ah, yes,”’ said the hawk. ‘You see him, my dear. I 
must inspect the post. Mrs. Bradley will see Lieutenant 
Lee.” ; 

Jimmy had been admitted to the house by the Number 
One boy without the faintest sign of recognition. He was 
wondering over this as he waited in the hall. He had 
forgotten about the Number One boy. He had hoped that 
his note would bring her across to the legation for the few 
words which he felt he must say to her or go mad. But 
they could be spoken only when they were alone together. 
He had hoped she would read between the lines and 
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understand. In case she had failed to do so he had brought 
along a small jade Buddha which he would ask her to 
accept. This would serve as an excuse for his note and his 
call if he again found himself under those loathsome pierc- 
ing eyes so lately cleared of suspicion. 

He felt to see if the ornament were safe in his pocket 
just as the Number One boy reappeared. 

“Mrs. Bradley will see 
Lieutenant Lee.” 

Thesame bell-likevoice, 
the same unutterable 
calm. The calm was not 
shared by Jimmy. This 
was Chang Foo Low, the 
most powerful Oriental 
in the world. For some 
reason he was serving in 
his present humble capac- 

= ityonJimmy’s account, or 
so it seemed. His fear of 
the Chinaman’s presence 
in that house had been 
partially responsible for 
his resolve to leave Pe- 
king; and yet in his wild 
regret of the past half 
hour, in the fever of his 
determination to see her 
again before he left, he had 
totally forgotten the lama. 
Here was a chance to call 
him off and send him back 
to his heathen temple 
where he belonged. 

“T leave Peking to- 
morrow,” he said in a low 
voice. 

The Chinaman bowed 
and remained silent. 
“When do you give up your present 

place?” asked Jimmy suggestively. 

“T leave this house likewise on the 
morrow.” 

“Good,” said Jimmy, relieved. “We'll 
forget that—prophecy of yours.” 

“That is to be doubted,” said Chang 
Foo Low, and held aside the curtain at 
the living-room door. 

Jimmy looked searchingly into the 
tranquil face as he passed. He saw noth- 
ing, and entered the room. 

She was standing by the desk alone. 
Her expression and the way she held her- 
self were queer, Jimmy thought. She 
seemed shrinking, fearful. Her eyes were 
enormous and very dark. They fastened 
on Jimmy’s in a sort of wild appeal. 

“It was wonderful of you to let me 
come,” he began uncertainly. “I didn’t 
explain in my note. I hoped you’d un- 
derstand.” 

“But I don’t understand,” she said in a startlingly 
matter-of-fact tone. ‘Why should you want to see me? 
Everything was settled about your going to-morrow.” 

So she was going to keep up the pretense that there was 
nothing between them! It had made him angry once; it 
narrowly missed doing so now. 

“Yes, it was settled, thanks to you,” said Jimmy with 
a suggestion of bitterness. ‘But after I’d said I’d go I was 
sorry. I’ve been regretting it frightfully ever since.” 

“You mustn’t say that. I think Colonel Bradley will 
simply ask for another officer without explaining that you 
requested him to. It’s natural you should want to leave. 
Please don’t worry any more about avoiding your duty. 
Please don’t.” Her haggard eyes were pleading with him. 

What on earth had gotten into her, thought Jimmy. 

“My duty? What are you talking about? Do you 
suppose I care anything about that? I’m thinking about 
the waiting—forever if necessary—for you. That’s what 
I’m going to do. That’s what I had to tell you. I’m going 
to wait until—but I’ll tell you about that in a minute. 
First, you must say what I asked you to say earlier to-night. 
Put it in words so I’ll know exactly what I’m waiting 
for. You owe me that much. You’ve shown me in your 
face, but I want it in words. I’ll love you all my life. Do 
you love me?” 

Her eyes had grown larger, darker if possible, while he 
was speaking. Now she turned so white that Jimmy 
thought she was about to collapse and sprang toward her. 

As he reached her side she threw back her head and — 
laughed. As he stared at her she spoke. 

“Do I love you?” she repeated wildly. And then in a 
sort of exultant challenge, so that it rang through the 
room, “Yes! Yes! Yes!” Again came her laugh, and 
then a sob. “And that isn’t all. Any sorrow, any trouble, 
that comes to you—oh, my dear—I’ll share it.” 

She was sobbing in his arms when the curtains in the bay 
window parted and revealed a face. For an instant it hung 
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there between the curtains, inexpressibly cruel, inexpressi- 
bly pitiless. But even the shock of seeing it was less 
startling to Jimmy than the sudden knowledge that some- 
where he had seen the same face with the same expression 
before. 

Jimmy’s arms sank slowly to his sides. He became 
aware of something added to the clash and unrest of the 
room which had vaguely disturbed him earlier that eve- 
ning. The atmosphere was charged with it. He felt it in 
every fiber of his being. It screamed through his brain. 
Murder! That was it. Murder! His right thumb brushed 
against the leather of his holster and remained just there. 

But the hawk neglected Jimmy for a moment. He came 
slowly, steadfastly from the alcove, his eyes on the piteous 
eyes of the girl of Jimmy’s dreams. 

“You orphans’ home rat!’’ He spat the words in her 
chalk-white face. 

And now all knowledge of time and surroundings and 
circumstances left Jimmy. An instinct much older than 
man-made laws, infinitely more powerful than the dis- 
cipline of armies, replaced it. He stepped between the 
evil face that had come from the alcove and the quivering 
girl’s face into which it was glaring. 

“T guess not,” he said. 

“And for you ” The hawk sprang to the desk and 





tore open a drawer. His hand had plunged into the drawer 


before Jimmy’s gun was out and his tongue in action. 

“Start thinking, or you’re a dead man.” 

The hawk contemplated the muzzle of the heavy service 
revolver unwinkingly, but his hand remained in the 
drawer. Whatever else he was, he was no coward. He had 
sprung to the desk on an impulse. Jimmy’s words, not his 
gun, had checked the impulse. “Start thinking.” The 
hawk was doing so. There stood a lieutenant ready to 
shoot down his superior officer in his own home. That 
ended the lieutenant. And the girl, the gutter snipe who 
had torn his heart out and trampled on it—of the two he 
hated her more. If luck went against him in an unneces- 
sary affair of bullets she would escape scot-free. 

“Bring your hand out—empty,” the hawk heard. 

He obeyed. 

“Close the drawer.” 

The drawer was shut with a 
faint bang. 

“Stand away from the desk. 
Further—over there by the 
mantel.”” Jimmy’s eyes swung 
to the girl of his dreams. 
“Come,” he said. 

And now again, as she moved 
toward him unconsciously, her 
soul seemed about to join his 
somewhere in infinite space. 

“Where?” she breathed. 

“Somewhere out of this. I 
have friends in Tientsin. I'll 
take you to them.” 

She stood uncertainly, gazing 
at him with searching eyes. 
They still seemed quite alone. 

“We'll go by cart,” Jimmy 
was explaining softly. “It’s only 
three days.’”’ He moved to the 
door leading into the garden. 
“Come.” 

“But I—but we +, Her 
eyes left his face to stare 
through the doorway into the 
Chinese garden with its winding 
paths that seemed like broad 
roads leading to lands of mys- 
tery and charm. Peaceful was 
that garden—the peaceful 
threshold to a new world. 
Turning she picked up the cloak 
she had laid on the back of the 
chair when she had .come in 
from the garden that evening. 
She had seen a figure at the 
mantel then and had tried to 
steal back to the garden. There 
was another figure at the man- 
tel now, as silent, as terrifying 
as death. But she did not look 
toward the mantel. She threw 
the cloak about her shoulders 
and walked with wide eyes and 
lifted face out through the 
doorway into a moon-lighted, 
beckoning path. 

They were presently in the 
street, moving away from the 
legation. Jimmy felt her hand 
shaking in the hollow of his arm. 

“Frightened?” 

“No,” said she. 

“You’re trembling.”’ 

“T’m not frightened.” 





The Hawk Sprang to the Desk and Tore Open a Drawer, 


“Don’t be,” Jimmy told her. 
turn out all right.” 

He devoted a moment to wondering what would be done 
to him. They couldn’t make it desertion; he’d return at 
once after seeing her safely in charge of the Belknaps at 
Tientsin. Threatening a superior officer? No, he’d hardly 
bring that up. Conduct unbecoming an officer and a gen- 
tleman? Probably. Dismissal from the Army? Perhaps. 
Well, it couldn’t be helped. That was one astounding fact 
of which for some reason he was absolutely certain—it 
couldn’t be helped. 

“Tt had to turn out this way,” he said aloud. “‘It simply 
had to.” 

She made no reply, but her arm crept further into his 
and tightened. 

In a sudden ecstasy Jimmy ceased to speculate about 
his fate and became blissfully silent. 

They walked a block or more before he spoke again. 

“We go out the Chin Mien gates. We can get a cart 
there. But it’s quite a ways from here. Shall I look for a 
jinricksha?”’ 

““Can’t we—just keep on this way?” 

“Why, yes,” said Jimmy, with another glow of ecstasy. 
“T’d rather, of course, if you would.”’ 

They walked on without noticing, hardly seeing the few 
Chinese that dared to be abroad after sundown with 
Peking still full of devil soldiers. The moon was just above 
the buildings on one side of the street. The front of those 
buildings was black velvet in which now and then the 
warm gold of lights would gleam. The buildings on the 
opposite side of the street, full in the rays of the moon, 
were gray and silver with geometrical purple shadows. 
Jimmy thought it best to keep to the darker side. 

The spasmodic tightening of her arm in his had done a 
strange thing to him. He felt tremendously alive and en- 
tirely untroubled. It seemed to him that he could walk on 
with her through the moonlit streets of Peking, on past the 
Chin Mien gates, clear to Tientsin as buoyantly as he was 
walking now. Presently, however, he felt her begin to lag. 

“Tired?” he asked quickiy. 


“‘Everything’s going to 





His Hand Had Plunged Into the 
Drawer Before Jimmy's Gun Was Out 


““N-no,” she said; “not tired—exactly.”’ 

“Tt isn’t so very far now,” he urged. 

She nodded and made an effort to press on. 
ment she slowed down again. 

“You are tired,” cried Jimmy. 

“Perhaps,’’ she said in a troubled voice, “‘but I don’t 
feel tired. I feel—I feel ———”’ She came to a halt. 

“Well, it’s the queerest feeling,’ she confessed; ‘I feel 
as if there were two of me, and I had to pull the other one 
along.” 

“We'll fix that,”’ said Jimmy, and looked about him. 

He saw a jinricksha across the street. Telling her to 
wait he darted over to it. 

The squat and sturdy drawer of the vehicle informed 
him that he was waiting for a high-born passenger who was 
passing the hours in honorable discourse with his vener- 
ated uncle on the maternal side in the august house before 
which this, his entirely and particularly private jinricksha, 
was now standing. 

As Jimmy recrossed the street he saw that the girl of his 
dreams was looking back along the way they had come. 
Before he reached her side she began to move slowly in 
that direction. Jimmy overtook her. 

“The other way,’ he said. ‘“‘That’s the wrong direc- 
tion.” 

She came to a stop, but kept her gaze steadfastly before 
her. 

“T am going back,” she said. 

A cold sweat broke out on Jimmy’s forehead. 

“Back? What do you mean?”’ 

“I’m going back,” she repeated. ‘‘I must.’ 

Jimmy bent forward and looked into her face. Her eyes 
were wide and strange. They continued to stare fixedly in 
the direction from which they had come. 

“What for?’’ 

“T—I don’t know.” 

“You’re going back to him?”’ cried Jimmy. 

“Never, never! But I must go back there now.” 

“Then you’re not going to Tientsin with me?”’ 

“Yes, I’ll go anywhere with you—anywhere on earth.” 

“Then come!’’ implored 


In a mo- 


Jimmy. “Tl carry you if you 
can’t walk.” 
“Not now. I must go back. 


Will you come too?” 

“You’re mad,” cried Jimmy. 
“We mustn’t go back there.” 

“‘Tmust,’’shesaid,and moved 
away from him, slowly at first, 
and then with rapid, assured 
strides. In a moment she was 
almost running. 

Jimmy caught up with her. 

“What are you going to do 
back there? Do you want to 
get something? Won’t you ex- 
plain?” 

“Tecan te ashe: said. 
please, please, come!”’ 

Jimmy, too dazed for further 
speech, followed her mechani- 
cally. 

‘Just a minute,” he said at 
last. He was forced to seize her 


“But 


arm before she halted. ‘‘You 
promise me you'll never go back 
to him?”’ 

“Never,” she said again. 


“You promise you'll let me 
take you to Tientsin later?” 

“Yes, anywhere you say—I 
promise.” 

‘Allright, then,’’said Jimmy. 
“Whatever this is I’ll see it 
through.” 

Bewildered, uncertain, fear- 
ful, he strode beside her as she 
sped swiftly, feverishly back to 
what ten minutes before they 
had forever left behind. 


vi 


HE hawk had stood at the 

mantel for a full minute. 
His eyes were fixed on a moon- 
lighted doorway. The fierceness 
had gone out of those eyes for a 
moment. 

Their flame had been ex- 
tinguished by a dark film of 
pain. Atlast they began toroam 
in dull anguish about the room, 
to finditempty. They suddenly 


ceased their wandering. The 
hawk was listening. 
“Post Number One, nine 


o’clock and a-all’s well.’’ 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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curtained window of bankrupt Morley’s 

residence the young man ascending the leaf- 
strewn walk had nothing better to recommend him 
to admittance than had the 
three or four other visitors 
who had rung and knocked 
in vain during the past two 
weeks. His pace was de- 
liberate enough for Claire 
Morley, kneeling on the 
window ledge, to inspect 
him closely, and the embit- 
tered little girl had already 
decided against him as she 
had against all comers, when 
he rang at the deadened 
bell. But, the bow window 
commanding the porch, she 
continued to spy on him, 
and discovering the badge 
of mourning on his sleeve 
her sullen curiosity gave 
place to a fraternal feeling 
toward the bereaved caller, 
this fifteen-year-old warden 
of the bankrupt’s castle 
having clothed herself in 
deepest black since the de- 
mise of the Morley fortune; 
but she was startled with 
the unexpected answer to a 
cherished secret hope when 
she found the full dark eye 
of the caller fixed upon her 
own asif his gaze penetrated 
the pinhole in the curtain. 

He did not ring a second 
time as the others had done, 
but, as if assured that his 
presence on the porch was 
not unobserved, he smiled 
slightly and walking to the 
bow window repeated his 
knock, upon the pane. 
Claire drew back, pressing 
her slim white hands to- 
gether; but she remembered 
the sober not unhandsome 
face, which had lighted so 
remarkably with the little 
crinkling smile at the cor- 
ners of the mouth and eyes; 
the {bright glance that had 
so quickly detected her hid- 
ing place. And the hope, 
romantic and secret, which 
she had been nursing, of some messenger to their distress 
from the old, gay, prosperous world, seemed wondrously 
verified. 

She looked hurriedly back through the door to the 
library, where her father sat by the student lamp as he 
had sat all day every day for weeks, staring blindly on a 
book picked up at random, but reading only the chapters 
of his own life between his eyes and the paper pages—the 
chapters of industry, honor, failure and poverty. Some- 
times during the day he would murmur to himself, stealth- 
ily so that Claire might not hear; but at night he would 
start up exclaiming in his sleep—brief, broken, dreadful 
apostrophes to God, to fortune, to life. 

The single moment that Claire stood with her hands 
pressed together broadened into ages; beyond |the cur- 
tain sounded a footfall; the messenger of destiny was 
departing? 

Still she hesitated. Then an abrupt peremptory knock- 
ing shook the casement. He was not to be denied, and 
trembling she flung up the curtain. 

But the man facing her with now only the glass between 
did not see a distressed and trembling little maid; rather, 
a diminutive grand dame with a mass of brown hair piled 
high above her slender neck, her slight figure taut as an 
Indian’s war bow; her black habit made her face seem 
small and ghostly. She looked at him steadily, her bright 
lips compressed, and gray eyes unwelcoming; then, walk- 
ing away into the hall, opened the door. 

The young man came in, indifferent to the little girl’s 
tragic importance. 

“You are Mr. Morley’s daughter,” he said; ‘I am Mr. 
Wickford Sparks. I have come with the means of floating 
him again.” 

Claire thrilled to his voice, not a musical one, but clear 
and low, and grandly offered a chair; then she went to 
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She Feit the Companion of Her Watch Standing Beside Her and Looked Up 


announce the visitor to her father, who, secluding himself 
since filing his petition for bankruptcy, now made signs of 
trepidation. 

““A Mr. Sparks has come to float you,” said Claire. 
The girl was not looking at her father or at thelwall, but, 
with face lifted slightly and a dazzle in her eyes, studying 
at life which kept in call of the distressed such deliverers 
as the composed, dark-browed young man in the hall. 

“Float me!’ whispered Mr. Morley. “But that is 
correct; I am sinking; I have sunk!” 

Then Claire looked compassionately on his gray hairs 
and round lugubrious face. ‘‘ You must just brace up and 
shake hands and listen to him,” she urged, adjusting his 
tie and wrinkled coat; then with a meaning look, ‘He is 
perfectly dressed and good form.”’ 

“But, Claire, I have no money, no security! He can’t 
give us things. You will be disappointed.” 

“No,” said she, shaking the small head with its great 
soft brown coils; ‘‘we will not.”’ 

She stepped to the hall and beckoned Mr. Sparks, and, 
after watching him shake hands with the still timorous 
older man, seated herself in the conference. 

““You have been a depositor in the First National, where 
Iam a clerk,” said Sparks to Mr. Morley. ‘I have heard 
your affairs talked of and know that no one accuses you 
of fraud or deception. Yours is simply one of the thousand 


, 


mercantile failures brought about by the panic three years’ 


ago, 1907.” 

“T have been losing money from that time,” assented 
the other. 

“In other words, you continued the same business on the 
chance that it would pick up.” 

“You might put it that way.” 

“And when it did not pick up,” said Sparks, “‘you con- 
tinued to fling good money after bad.” 
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“But you are giving business the aspect of gam- 
bling,’’ objected Morley feebly. 

“Tf you please, we will return to that aspect of 
your case by and by,” observed Sparks respectfully. 
He had not paid any atten- 
tion to Claire’s presence, 
nor indeed looked toward 
her; yet his concentration 
upon Morley was not a 
strained, obvious one, as he 
leaned back in his chair and 
went on thoughtfully: “I 
have clerked in the First 
National for five years; sup- 
porting my father, who died 
but two days since. I have 
saved eleven hundred dol- 
lars. Eleven hundred 
dollars is the sole result and. 
profit of five of the best 
years of my life spent at 
hard work.” 

“But, my dear young 
man,”’ Morley, moved sud- 
denly to forget his own 
misfortunes, expostulated, 
“you forget the reward 
promised for such unselfish 
service to a parent.” 

“You, too, have been of 
service, Mr. Morley,” re- 
turned the young man with 
a smile, “in a number of 
ways—to business associ- 
ates, to the community and 
to personal friends. Now 
how are you requited?”’ 

“‘Tdo not expect to be re- 
quited in material things,” 
replied Morley with more 
dignity than he had yet 
assumed. 

“But does the hope or 
belief in a distant reward 
console you for the absence 
of material things—money 
and comfort?”’ Sparks bent 
his dark brows on the older 
man. ‘If it does, then you 
have nothing to gain by my 
partnership.” 

“No; no! Yousee it does 
not; I know it; I am very 
miserable indeed,” ex- 
claimed the bankrupt, 
brought to face his own con- 
dition with a sort of terror, 
and rising he paced the room its length before returning to 
his chair. ‘‘ You say a partnership,”’ he said then abruptly; 
“‘and you have eleven hundred dollars. That is very little, 
but I have nothing; this house has gone with the rest; 
the sheriff will turn us out any day.” 

“T have heard at least three men say they would like to 
help you; you can certainly find three more. I need six 
thousand dollars in my firm, you to furnish five and myself 
one.” 

“You mean borrow—but none of them have come to — 
console me since my failure.” 

“T never yet knew a lender to seek a borrower,” returned 
Sparks dryly. 

“Tf I approach them what shall I say? They’ll wish to 
know what I intend doing with the money.” 

Wickford Sparks shook his head. ‘“‘They will wish to 
know nothing. If they should ask, and approve your pro- 
posed investment, and then you should lose, they would 
in a way be committed to back you with more. But lend a 
bankrupt friend a thousand and let him lose it his own 
way, and he will never come back for more. So the friend 
who lends buys himself free of responsibility by a single 
contribution.” 

Morley stared. ‘‘ You speak sagely for so young a man.” 

“Tt is not age alone that matures one,” said Sparks, 
indicating Claire, who leaned forward in rapt attention, 
her hands clasping her knees. The face of the girl, but a 
year ago that of any gay careless child, was now drawn by 
anxiety, and her eyes in a shadow answered with hard, 
defiant flashes. 

Morley understood and trembled. ‘What is your pro- 
posal, Mr. Sparks? The nature of the business partner- 
ship?” 

Sparks’ answer was so prompt and vigorous as to leave 
no doubt of its finality. “That is seeret-—my own property 














altogether. It is a formula and process of manufacture 
which I’ll intrust to nobody.” 

“Manufacturer of what?’’ asked Morley, amazed. 

“Money.’’ Wickford met the old man’s look and then 
that of the girl’s squarely; in his countenance was down- 
right though sophisticated honesty. Claire, with a sighing 
breath that seemed to free her heart from prison, answered 
Wick’s look. 

“Papa, it’s come true; I told you somebody would 
help us.” 

“But, Claire,’ reasoned her father, “‘ Mr. Sparks hasn’t— 
now don’t be disappointed!’’ He turned to Wick. ‘You 
say yourself I am an honest man; then I can be trusted 
with your secret. I must know, of course, what your 
business is.”” 

“No business man can be trusted in this enterprise,” re- 
plied Wick positively, ‘‘because he would make a gamble 
of it.” And upon the other arguing that he had never 
gambled in his life Wick pointed out: ‘‘ You have admitted 
the chances you took in business. Business is all chance, 
all gamble. The enterprise is such that I am justified in 
answering you that I manufacture money. I have a sure 
thing. I will not risk the thousand I worked five years to 
save, on chance, though offered odds of a thousand 
to one!”’ His was not the frenzy or enthusiasm of the 
inventor or promoter. 

“But six thousand is so small a capital.” 

“Tt will pay four hundred per cent!”’ 

“Twenty-four thousand a year on six thousand! In- 
credible!’’ declared Morley. 

Wick said slowly: ‘“‘I offer my record and my references. 
Would I blot my reputation and future for your five thou- 
sand dollars? You will receive twelve thousand a year 
‘from your investment.” 

“But that is as much as my business paid in good 
times!’ 

Sparks did not answer, and they were deadlocked, when 
Claire found herself standing before them. 

“Papa, believe him. I do.’ 

“Why? ” 

The child turned to Wick and searched his countenance 
for her answer. Half whispering, “‘I can’t tell why,’ she 
suddenly gave up and raised her face to her father in 
mute, haggard entreaty. ‘‘I mustn’t be disappointed,” 
she told him. 





Mr. Morley, beset by conditions that were indeed full 
of danger to Claire, found her pleading irresistible and yet 
could not do so unprecedented a thing as borrow from his 
friends to invest blindly with this young man, however 
shrewd he might be. 

“You have a host of books in this library,”’ said Wick. 
“Do you read and understand them all?” Mr. Morley 
nodded. ‘‘You ought to be able to read and understand 
just one man,” said Wick. In another moment he re- 
treated, bowing, really departing the house. 

“Wait!’”’ said Claire, and her little hand gripped her 
father’s wrist: 

“Child, child!’ he exclaimed despairingly. ‘‘What do 
you understand of all this—of Mr. Sparks?” 

“Yes! I understand,’ she breathed. “‘ You mustn’t let 
him go.” 

Suddenly the man, already broken, gave in to her. 


- “God help us, Claire!’’ he said, patting her head. “I can 


do no worse than I have done.”’ 

“T will write the names of the three friends I heard talk- 
ing of you,’”’ said Wick, and did so on a sheet of paper. 
“You will see them to-morrow. Ask a thousand apiece.” 

“Yes—yes; I’ll ask them.’”’ Mr. Morley shook hands 
and, the question just occurring to him, asked, “Why 
didn’t you go to a successful man, a wealthy man, instead 
of to me?” 

“They would not admit themselves to be gamblers—no- 
body but a loser ever does—and would not take a chance on 
me,” explained Wick. ‘‘You admit you gambled because 
you have lost, and are willing to take another fling on my 
honesty and sense.”’ 

‘“What would you do if a man came to you with such a 
proposition?”’ 

“Turn him down. I never take a chance.” 

' He moved to the door, Claire beside him. 

“Don’t you believe the Lord did send you?” she asked. 

Wick shook his head, smiling.  ‘‘ He never sent anybody 
or anything to me,’”’ he answered good-humoredly; ‘I 
don’t see why He should send me to anybody else. Little 
girl, He doesn’t meddle in this world at all.” 

She closed the door on him slowly, and was drawn to the 
window to look after. Her father’s question haunted her. 
Why should she believe in him? The answer came with a 
throb and hurt in the flat little breast, and a scared blush 
which caused her to hide her face in her arms. 
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Meantime Wick, reaching his boarding house, fell under 
the attention of a fellow worker in the bank, who with 
much curiosity possessed a natural gift of satisfying it. 
This man, August Framer, was about twenty-five—Wick’s 
ownage. There was an incongruity in his physical make-up, 
the thin inquisitive face with its narrowed green eyes and 
sandy lashes and high forehead being miscast above the 
short thick neck and stocky, muscular body. 

This evening Framer quietly followed Wick from the 
dining room and upstairs, and with a single tap on the door 
of his room pushed it ajar and intruded his head. He saw 
Wick, bending over his reading table and studying a sheet 
covered with minute writing and figures, instinctively 
shelter it with his hand. 

“Why, that’s the sheet I saw you working up a year 
ago,’’ observed Framer, whose body had followed his head 
inside. ‘Don’t put it away if it holds secrets; I only 
looked in to offer my sympathy and move on.” Wick 
thanked him, and Framer turned, but completely around. 
“Wick, now that the old gentleman has passed and you’re 
free of responsibility, you ought to be at something better 
than the bank job. You have a longer head than the rest 
of us-boys.”’ 

“T’m leaving the bank job next week,’ replied Wick, 
his hand still sprawled over the sheet of paper. 

Framer casually seated himself in a chair by the table; 
his eyes though bright with curiosity did not stray from 
his companion’s face. 

“Leaving next week?’ he repeated. ‘‘Then you have 
something on the stocks.’”’ He drummed on the table 
within an inch of the paper. ‘Or is it a hunch, worked out 
in this Treasure Island puzzle here?”’ 

He smiled, touching the paper itself, and Wick almost 
imperceptibly winced. 

“T never had a hunch,” he replied, his anger rising 
against the meddler. 

“But, Wick, I don’t get you,” urged Framer. ‘‘You’re 
leaving the job, as I expected. On your first night free of 
the care of the old gentleman—God rest him—you have 
out the plan you’ve been working up a year or two. Is it 
your own game or a plan to beat somebody else’s game?”’ 

In a rage.Wick did the last thing he should have done— 
seized the paper and tore it into bits. 

“Now,” he said, controlling himself, ‘‘we’ll talk of some- 
thing else.”’ (Continued on Page 68) 





At the End of the Fourth Race Wick Saw Morley Come Qver From the Stand and Join Framer 
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Water, Water Everywhere 


HE farmer too often thinks that he alone is right, 

while the railroads, the steel industry, the packers, the 
labor unions, Congress, the board of: trade—everybody 
else is wrong. He knows how the other fellow ought to 
run his business. He seldom considers that some of his 
troubles might be lying on his own doorstep. 

For example, take this idea of watered stock that the 
farmer is always talking about. A certain state officer of a 
farm organization was testifying before the Joint Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry at Washington last summer 
and he made complaint that, as a result of the Cummins- 
Esch Bill, in the $18,000,000,000 value fixed for the rail- 
roads of the country there was $5,000,000,000 of water 
value. But he failed to mention that the farmer is a great 
little stock waterer too. Take the land boom of 1919, and 
from beginning to end it was nothing more nor less than 
an artificial boosting of the capitalization value of farm 
investments. It was speculation, too—much harangued 
about by farm orators. 

In the fifty years from 1850 to 1900 the total value of 
farmland in the United States, exclusive of buildings, im- 
plements and livestock, increased something less than 
$10,000,000,000. But in the ten-year period from 1900 to 
1910 it jumped from a little above $13,000,000,000 to 
nearly $28,500,000,000, or more than 100 per cent. From 
1910 to 1920 the increase from this $28,500,000,000 was up 
to the enormous sum of $54,903,453,925—nearly another 
100 per cent. The total value of all farm property increased 
from approximately $20,000,000,000 in 1900 to $40,000,- 
000,000 in 1910, and to nearly $78,000,000,000 in 1920. 

Now what caused such an enormous increase in value? 
Most of all, it was due to what our economist friends 
call unearned increment. This is the increase in the value 
of land which is added on by the growth of population. 
The past twenty years has seen a constant and rapid in- 
crease in farmland values over the country generally, due 
to this force. 

Then came the land boom of 1919 and within the space 
of a month or two the farmer took matters into his own 
hands and proceeded to add on to the value of his farms 
the unearned increment that was due him for the next five 
or ten years; added on to his book value capitalization 
anywhere from 15 to 35 per cent for no basic reason under 
the sun. In 1918 the United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimated the value of plowland to be sixty-eight 
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dollars an acre, the country over. In 1920 it estimated that 
the value had risen to ninety dollars an acre, an increase of 
32.9 per cent. 

According to the 1920 census there are 506,982,301 acres 
of improved farmland in this country. If the term “plow- 
land” is synonymous with “improved land’’—and it is 
approximately—an increase of twenty-two dollars an acre 
in two years, applied to the whole country, would total to 
the enormous sum of $11,153,610,622. 

The farmer wrote up his values right on the brink of a 
period of falling prices, and sold his farms by the tens of 
thousands at these inflated prices, laying vast sums in 
mortgages upon them. Came 1920 and 1921, and with 
prices cut in half he was unable to figure profits on the 
inflated land values of 1919, though there were, of course, 
other important factors in the situation. 

Yet the prairie farm that was valueless when the buffalo 
roamed over it, worth two dollars an acre when the pio- 
neer’s cabin was built, was worth fifty dollars an acre when 
McKinley was President, and to-day may be worth $300 
an acre. Provided it has been farmed judiciously it has 
been improved all this time and has constantly become 
more and more valuable. Most of this increase has accrued 
to the farmer by the economic forces attendant upon the 
growth of population—this 200 per cent increase that has 
come in the past twenty years to the land wealth of the 
farmer—and the rest is due to a writing up of the capitali- 
zation, to all intents and purposes a watering of the stock. 


Against Everything 


FORMER chairman of the national committee of 

one of the two great political parties was asked a 
short time ago if the Democrats had any chance of win- 
ning the next presidential election. 

“Nobody is for anything in this country,” he replied. 
“Everybody is against something. On that basis alone 
and without regard to the merits of the case, I think the 
opposition has an excellent chance.” 


He went on to say that the attitude of complaint, criti- 


cism, opposition and negation seems to have very little to 
do fundamentally with political parties, but that it is 
merely a circumstance that might well work for the benefit 
or injury of particular parties. 

Politics aside, there is no denying the injury wrought by 
the prevailing attitude of chiding and stricture. Specific 
criticism aimed at proved and actually remediable abuses 
is one thing; mere grousing against everything in general 
is what damages and destroys. Nothing is more common 
than a sort of composite attitude of dissatisfaction, dis- 
content, spleen and suspicion, which is nearly always 
divorced from constructive and practical working sugges- 
tions for improvement. 

Those who are rich or in other respects fortunate too 
often look upon labor unions and their leaders, together 
with most workmen, domestic servants and employes 
generally, as robbers and loafers. Those whose work is 
manual look upon the rich and otherwise fortunate in 
exactly the same way. Inventors and others in search of 
capital regard the banks as thieves, and bankers quite 
often look upon those in search of capital as unbalanced 
cranks. Landlords and retailers are generally supposed to 
be profiteers. To those outside of it Wall Street is a den of 
iniquity. To the city man the farmer seems to be asking 
for special privileges, the farmer often sees every one else 
turned against him. Everyone suspects everyone else of 
raiding the public treasury in the form of tariffs, bonuses, 
subsidies or other special privileges. 

It would be possible to go on in this way indefinitely. 
Perhaps there will be more straight thinking as the war 
recedes into the distance and the hysterias that it set in 
motion are slowly calmed. Mental disturbances and eco- 
nomic fallacies were stimulated also by the business 
depression of 1920 and 1921. A more reasoning attitude 
may accompany a less disturbed business movement. But 
responsibility for the carping, grousing attitude of mind 
cannot be wholly laid at the door of the war or of the great 
economic movements over which the individual has no 
control. There is no such ready escape for any given man 
or woman. No one is exempt from the biting truth of this 
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passage from A. S. M. Hutchinson’s novel If Winter 
Comes: “She thought charity meant giving jelly and red 
flannel to the poor: she thought generosity meant giving 
money to some one; she thought selfishness meant not 
giving money to some one. She had no idea that the 
only real charity is charity of mind, the only real gener- 
osity generosity of mind, and the only real selfishness 
selfishness of mind.” 


Education and Success 


TATISTICIANS are credited with an estimate that 
S with an elementary education your chance of notable 
success is 1 in 41,250. With a high-school education it is 1 
in 1608. With a college education it is 1 in 172. Duller 
are the many compilations which purport to show the re- 
lation between high standing in school or college studies 
and success in one’s life work. 

Such figures may mean much or very little indeed. In 
many cases the college or high-school graduate would suc- 
ceed if he did not have any such education, because he has 
money and family position to start-with. In many more 
cases it is not the education which makes him successful. 
It is exactly the other way around. Having the inborn and 
inherited qualities and capacities which inevitably lead on 
to success, he naturally seeks an education. To a consider- 
able extent those who go through high school or college are 
a selected group to begin with. 

Many are no doubt spoiled by education. It is an 
excuse for elegant leisure that unfits young men for the 
hard work without which distinction and great achieve- 
ment are impossible. Many seem to feel that education is 
a substitute for work. They look upon it as something 
more than a mere tool, forgetting that the possession of 
tools is not the only equipment needed by a good car- 
penter. Education cannot take the place of inherited 
brains, natural efficiency and dependability. The most 
ideal system of education and the most perfect democracy 
cannot equalize the lot of those who are not created equal. 

If any proof is needed that education is not a royal road 
to success it is afforded by the great numbers of those who 
arrive without any such assistance. But after making 
every allowance and providing for every exception it is 
probably true that education is the greatest single help that 
can be found for the limited inborn capacities that handi- 
cap the great majority of the human race. Whether the 
man of unusual talents is better off with or without much 
formal and conventional education is perhaps a debatable, 
but from any broad point of view a rather unimportant 
question. Such a man gets ahead anyway. What education 
does is to give those who have it, whether with or without 
unusual talents, a start in the race. 

Nature is shockingly undemocratic. She goes to the 
other extreme, giving a few men marvelous gifts, and the 
masses very little. Education is the essence of democracy. 
Only a few, it is true, can go to the colleges and universi- 
ties, and still fewer to those which represent certain exclu- 
sive social standards and limitations. But colleges and 
universities are only one link, and not the most important, 
at that, in the whole scheme of adult education. 

The great state universities have no limitations on 
numbers, they-are easy to enter and expenses are small. 
To the greater numbers who because of the necessity of 
working from early youth must forgo residence even at a 
state university, there are many courses given in the night 
schools of the larger city universities and by such organi- 
zations as the Young Men’s Christian Association. To 
those who live in smaller communities, correspondence 
courses are available in practically every subject, both 
those given by the state and larger city universities and by 
a variety of private correspondence schools. To a con- 
stantly increasing extent also the corporations are furnish- 
ing education to their workers, and if the employe be ' 
suspicious of a capitalistic taint he will find in many cases 
that his union itself is engaged in furnishing its members 
with a training of its own. 

Anyone who really wants the assistance of education 
can get it. There is no magic about it, but it isa weapon in 
life’s struggle that only the boldest should be without, and, 
unlike inherited capacities, Nature has put no limit upon it. 
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HE last two decades of the past DP 

century witnessed throughout = 

the world unusual developments 
in mining, manufacture, agriculture, transportation, trad- 
ing and banking. The resultant increase in goods and 
services formed the basis of enlargement and diversifica- 
tion of the standard of living. The facilities of production 
kept pace with the development of consumers’ wants and 
desires. The rise in the standard of living, from the begin- 
ning of the century until the outbreak of the war, was a 
social phenomenon of the first order. This enlargement 
and diversification of the standard of living extended in 
this country to all classes. Though wages between 1910 
and 1914 did not display so high buying powers for staple 
foods as in 1895-1900, they purchased many desirables at 
lower prices and provided goods and services not previ- 
ously available. As against cheaper staple foods in the 
earlier period, one must set the added comforts and 
satisfactions of the later period. The business depression 
of the last two years provides opportunity for scrutiny of 
retrenchment in consumption in a population to whom 
recent elaboration of the standard of living had not yet 
become stabilized into tradition. Consumption may be 
studied and measured in three ways—by survey of family 
budgets, analysis of retail trade in consumers’ goods, and 
estimation of sales of producers’ goods. 


The Family Budget 


HE budget of the family is divided naturally into 

shelter, fuel and light, tools of trade, clothing, house- 
hold furnishings, food, and a group of accessories, sundries 
and services—including such diversified things as amuse- 
ments, sports, travel, ornaments, cosmetics, gum, tobacco, 
soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, medical services, church 
dues, andsoon. Study of the standard of living from the 
standpoint of family expenditure would be definitive if we 
possessed representative budget surveys extending over 
long periods of time, applied to all classes and incomes in 
city, town and country, with sampling so selected as to 
avoid idiosyncrasies. 

Such surveys we do not possess; we have only isolated 
investigations of particular instances, some very good, but 
mostly indifferent. Really, we are only learning how to 
analyze the family budget. Index numbers of retail 
prices, based upon predicated standards of living, cannot 
be employed in a specific investigation of relations of 
consumption. Index numbers of wages, contrasted with 
index numbers of retail prices, offer indications as to leeway 
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between income and outgo, but give no indication of 
the directions in which adaptation, expansion or retrench- 
ment may be practiced when the wage curve rises or falls 
disproportionately to the curve of cost of living. The 
index number of the standard of living and that of the food 
supply need not go parallel over a considerable period. 
We may compute what a predetermined standard of 
living would cost a family of set size under varying price 
conditions. We may work out a series of standards of 
living that could be maintained.on a predetermined in- 
come. But we are not comprehensively informed of what 
families actually do in the different classes of our hetero- 
geneous population. We need selected and comprehensive 
data on standards of living, family budgets and incomes. 
We are surfeited with motivated research. In the direc- 
tion of income the careful and unprejudiced investigations 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research provide us 
with a trustworthy basis. Collection of family budgets 
is more a matter of objective sampling of representative 
groups than of mass statistics. Standards of living must 
be studied in terms of scales. Before we can discuss what 
ought to be we must know more comprehensively what is. 
Consumption is nowhere a unit. It is psychological as 
well as material. Demands for different goods display 
varying degrees of elasticity. In theory, the accessory 
outlays should be elastic; in fact, they sometimes incline 
to be particularly inflexible. The available investigations 
seem to indicate that when for a short period the income 
of a family in ordinary circumstances is increased, prices 
remaining constant, the percentage of income expended 
for food falls though the absolute amount may rise; out- 
lays for shelter, light and fuel change little; the outlay for 
clothing is somewhat enlarged; the expenditures for house 
furnishings and sundries increase most of all. When a 
family income is reduced, prices remaining constant, the 
absolute outlay for food inclines to remain the same, but 
the percentage of income is increased; outlays for shelter, 
fuel and light remain constant; retrenchment occurs to 
varying extent in clothing, house furnishings and sundries. 
If income be sharply reduced the outlay for food may be 
lowered by substitution of cheaper foodstuffs; expendi- 
tures may be restricted to food, rent, fuel and light. 
Around food, shelter, fuel and light rotate the other 
expenditures of the family. Food cost is here usually rated 
at about 40 per cent of the outlay of the family of a work- 
man. In England it is 60 per cent; in other European 





countries as high as 70 per cent. But 
variations in different classes are 
marked. When prices rise with income 
all prices do not rise in relative proportions, and different 
families make different readjustments. When prices fall 
with income all prices do not decline in relative propor- 
tions, and different families make different adaptations. 
Rising prices and falling prices do not always point to 
opposite adaptations. 


Other Methods of Study 


LASSIFICATION of essentials and nonessentials has 

shifted within recent years. House furnishings afford 
a good illustration. To-day the phonograph ranks as a piece 
of essential furniture; the radio-telephone receiver may be 
next. Theservice that families now require from tradesmen 
illustrates another recent factor. Under different circum- 
stances and with different classes the reactions often depart 
from expectations, from theory. Trade gives many illus- 
trations of disparities in this direction. The first imports 
into Rumania after the armistice were perfumes and cos- 
metics, not shoes. The first smugglers into Germany after 
the armistice carried tobacco, tobacco hunger exceeding 
fat hunger. There is much discrepancy in the catalogues of 
necessaries and desirables as grouped in projected stand- 
ards of living. Studies from the standpoint of family 
expenditures, unless carried through with particular care 
and elaboration, need to be checked up by analyses of 
trade. 

We distinguish between individual or family consump- 
tion and collective consumption. [Illustrations of indi- 
vidual consumption are: Clothing of wool, cotton and 
silk; shoes of leather, cotton and rubber; kitchen utensils 
of iron, aluminum and zine; hand tools of steel; coffins of 
lead; ornaments and kettles of copper. Illustrations of 
collective consumption are: Silk bolting cloths in flour 
mills; wool and cotton fabrics in railway cars; leather 
belting; structural and railway steel; lead conduit pipes; 
copper transmission wires; tinplating for containers. Col- 
lective consumption is largely productive consumption 
that reaches the family later as goods or services. Many 
instances of collective consumption the individual does not 
associate with the cost of living. The collective consump- 
tion of materials is more reduced in a period of depression 
than finished articles that appear in the family budget 
directly. Several forms of consumption are scarcely meas- 
urable from the side of the consumer. Railway services, 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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HAVE written of a visit to and so- . \ - FRX JE OM. Fi S comfortably go. They were headed down 
| journ in Arizona in order to get ma- By lW/ ly HIG i HA 1 the trail again and started with a spank. 
terial for the play of that name. I Flynn explained that there wasn’t any 


wrote earlier of going back to Missouri, 
where I was perfectly familiar with the 
country, in order to refresh my ideas of 
its local color. In my opinion it would be 
difficult to overstate the value of this plan 
of getting information at first hand. It 
was Fred Remington’s way of keeping 
himself fresh on his own subjects both for 
writing and illustrating. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis made it his practice, visiting 
nearly every country in the temperate 
zone in his search for his varied and at- 
tractive material. So when Charles Froh- 
man, frankly regretting his failure to 
produce Arizona, wanted something with 
similar color I was glad to go to Colorado 
to look for it. 

The result of that trip is not very 
heartening to write about. I got a play 
that was heavy and overcumbered with 
material and dramatic machinery. It 
opened with a string of burros bringing 
ore down a mountain trail as I had seen 
them do it in New Mexico. It seemed 
a fine touch on paper and very excellent 
at rehearsals, but when the burros got 
temperamental on our first night and 
drew attention from the dialogue they 
weren't so valuable. The greatest fault 
with the play was its scattered interest. 
I fancy that some time or other every 
playwright fails because of the very things 
that he has considered his strength; that 
is, fails from an excessive use of such 
things. About 1902 that facile and ver- 
satile dramatist, Mr. Clyde Fitch, pro- 
duced a play called Her Own Way in 
which Maxine Elliott was the heroine, 
but in which a little hairdresser girl who 
talked East Side slang made the most 
pronounced impression. 

Nothing had been easier for Fitch than 
to write this character bit, and when 
he found it was so acceptable he said, 
“Well, if you like that kind of thing I’ll 
give you twenty such characters,’ and 
immediately wrote a play in which he 
did. This was a piece called Glad of It in 
which he multiplied his East Side hair- 
dresser till she was a blemish. 

I had been successful with Alabama, 
with In Mizzoura and with Arizona in 
carrying forward a simultaneous interest 
in two or three different couples, being 
careful, of course, to have them contribute to what was 
the climax of each story. In Colorado I had practically 
five such interests, and though the material in the main 
was good, it failed to focus. 


Posing as a Mine Owner 


HE gathering of this material, however, may have an 

interest. My intention had been to write a play about 
the Colorado mines. To get the material I had meant to go 
to work in one of them. I didn’t believe that any practical 
miner would mistake me for an expert. I planned to get 
something in a clerical way on the surface of one of the 
properties or in the sheds. To do this I went by the advice 
of my Rocky Mountain friend, John C. Montgomery, to 
the law offices of ex-Governor Charles Thomas and Harry 
Lee. Harry Lee, who was a man of about my own age, 
advised against my project. There had just been a strike 
in the mines, and there were still a number of secret- 
service men working under various guises. 

“Tn the way you propose,”’ Lee said, “you won’t be in 
any danger, but the men will promptly put you down as a 
private detective, and though they wouldn’t molest you, 
you would never get near them, and the intimate stuff 
you are trying for would elude you.” 

There was an experienced, practical miner, tough man 
and strike leader, on their books by the name of Phil Flynn. 
He was a good deal of a freelance, constantly moving about 
on new prospects. If they could locate Flynn and put me 
under his care I’d be in the way of getting the desired in- 
formation. A long-distance telephone caught Flynn at 
Colorado City on his way to a copper district in Northern 
New Mexico. He waited over a train for my coming. I 
had had a rather romantic account given me of Flynn be- 
fore joining him. According to the men in Lee’s office he 
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Maxine Elliott in “‘Lord and Lady Algy.” At the 
Right—MargaretIllington in “‘The Gay Lord Quex’? 















































had been educated for the priest- 
hood and had abandoned it. At 

any rate, he had a fashion of quot- 

ing Latin. To my mind, after a 

few minutes with him, he suggested 
neither the priest nor the scholar, 
but rather the railroad foreman. He 
already knew my business from his 
long-distance telephone talk, and as 
we went along on the railroad gathered 
my purpose in detail. It was decided 
that I was not to pose as a practical miner 
but as a mine owner investing in properties. 
He gave me a few stock phrases that would 
partly carry out this impression, and when in 
doubt I was to be silent. We stopped at a junction 
called Trinidad, where the yard foreman knew Flynn. 
Flynn told him I was from Leadville. The foreman asked 
how things were up there. I could answer only in the gen- 
eral way that they were pretty good, but a main difficulty 
was the lack of cars. He knew this, and was trying to 
forward empties. 

“Where did you get that car stuff?” Flynn said as our 
own train moved on. I told him I had seen it in the morn- 
ing paper. 

“Well, you’ll do, Tom.” 

In the evening we left our railroad at a town called 
Springer, from which we had a few miles’ ride in a stage 
to the driver’s home, where we passed the night. Next 
morning we started with a two-horse wagon for the foot 
of the Little Cameron—pronounced Simmaroon. A pros- 
pector was camped there with a tent and a few cattle. 
Flynn made his acquaintance and left our wagon in his 
care. We went up the trail on horseback. At the end of 
the afternoon we had got as far as the animals could 





way that they could get lost. They had 
to follow the little stream by which ran 
our trail. No matter how long it took 
them, they would bring up at the camp- 
er’s outfit where the wagon was. 

The kit I started with we had left at 
the stage-driver’s home in the valley, and 
each carried only a blanket, besides such 
toilet articles as one could put in the 
pockets of his reefer.. Leaving Colorado 
City, Flynn had asked me if I had a gun. 
I showed him a .38 hammerless which he 
thought would do. Before reaching the 
mining camp he suggested shifting it to 
the right-hand pocket of my reefer instead 
of the hip, where I had it. He didn’t 
think there would be any trouble, but 
though my pose was buying certain 

' - copper mines, he was really going back to 
recover these claims, which he had learned 
had been jumped by the employes of the 
big mining company operating in that 
district. I learned this with a creepy feel- 
ing in certain peripheral nerves, but have 
reason to think it was not betrayed. 


A Chilly Reception 


HE camp which was our destination 
consisted of a bunk house and a cook- 
house, some fifty feet apart, both log 
cabins. The bunk house had accommoda- 
tions, such as they were, for eight men. 
Its interior was divided by a little gang- 
way, say three feet wide, into two parts, 
each about nine by six. Each part con- 
tained two rough sapling bunks, one 
above the other, each bunk a little larger 
than the ordinary double bed, and all 
with bedding of pine boughs. On these 
boughs the miners at night lay rolled up 
in their army blankets, two to a bunk. 
In the cookhouse, besides a stove, a shelf 
for dishes and utensils, there was a 
wooden table about ten feet long, 
flanked on each side by a rough 
wooden bench. In one corner of 
this room were two single bunks, 
one over the other, for the cook 
and his helper. There was no 
accommodation in sight! for 
Flynn and me, and when the 
miners came in from their 
work, which they did about 
half an hour after our ar- 
rival, there was no welcome. 
One of the party was a 
romantic-looking boy in his 
early twenties, with cor- 
duroy suit and camping 
boots, as picturesque a figure 
as one now sees in the movies. 

There was one other Amer- 

ican, a third miner apparently 

of Latin origin, and five Irish- 

men. The boy in corduroys was 

good-natured and genial. Heseemed 

to be operating for himself. The other 

men worked for the company that 

owned the buildings, the adjacent territory 

and the few burros that carried the ore down the trail. 
We were at a considerable elevation. 

The place grew suddenly cold at nightfall, although 
the days were warm. After supper the men smoked plug 
tobacco and played cards. The cook let his fire go out in 
order to get rid of them. When they got too cold they 
went to bed in the bunk house. The cook said that Flynn 
and I couldn’t stay in the cookhouse. Flynn told him he 
was wrong about that; his friend Thomas would sleep 
on the table; himself he was going to stretch out on one 
of the benches and some boxes that he put alongside. 

Without removing boots or any garments, with a folded 
gunny sack for a pillow, and covered by the blanket, I 
slept four nights on the kitchen table. The foreman of the 
outfit would have had authority to oust us, but he made 
no attempt to exert it. The first morning, after a solemn 
breakfast, during which nobody but the boy in corduroy 
spoke to us, Flynn and I went a mile down the trail to 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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“__and they’re digestible too!” 
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That’s a remark you often hear pedple make 
about Campbell’s Beans. It is one of the main 
reasons why so many always insist on getting i 
Campbell’s. The secret of their wholesomeness | 
lies in the fact that they are slow-cooked. You i 
can freely indulge in their rich flavor and tasty th 
tomato sauce because you know they always 
agree with you. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
borrow a couple of picks. The company had plenty in 
their blacksmith shop, but refused to lend them. The 
blacksmith, when alone, seemed a little more communica- 
tive and more willing to be friendly with Flynn. 

When, after getting our picks and an hour’s walk, we 
got to the ground where Flynn had located we found that 
his identifying stakes and signs had been replaced by 
newer claimants. These evidences Flynn promptly de- 
stroyed, and set up again stakes with his own name on 
them. This done, we put in the rest of our time digging 
what in mining parlance was called an assessment. This 
is the removal of enough cubic material to meet the re- 
quirement of the mining laws, and we were just within the 
expiration of the time limit to do it. 

Wewere in asingular social atmosphere and set of circum- 
stances. The cooks turned us out the same rough meals 
that they provided the company miners, without any 
discussion as to the propriety of doing so. The miners 
ignored us during the meals, although Phil swore roundly 
at the unidentified thieves who had tried to steal his 
claims. The cook and his helper were rather poor stuff, 
and.even if they had been friendly, which they were not, 
Flynn and I and the boy in corduroys, who diplomatically 
affected an ignorance, all together would have been in the 
minority against the remaining members of the group. 


Alias Jim Jeffries 


1 eee each day on the claims, Flynn said he didn’t think 
any of the men had nerve enough to begin shooting, 
and in his opinion the claim jumping had been inspired by 
the company, and the men were not to get much out of it, 
anyway; so that his fears, if he had any, were considerably 
less than my own, which were numerous. On the fourth 
morning after our arrival we started on foot down the 
trail, and to my eyes the landscape grew more beautiful 
with every rod we covered. We found our horses and 
wagon with the camping outfit in the little valley, where 
we arrived in the afternoon. Late that night we were 
again in the stage-driver’s highly civilized quarters, which 
when quitting I had thought so rude. 

On the way north for Cripple Creek we stopped off at 
the little town, at that time the central office of the Max- 
well Land Grant, where Flynn had to make certification of 
his assessment work, and where much to my astonishment 
he filed one of his claims as the Little Luke, naming it 
after my boy and turning over to me the certificate of 
ownership. The adjoining property belonging to the big 
copper company was paying heavily, and Phil hoped there 
might be a fortune in this claim. To hold it required an 
occasional return to the property and some work with the 
pick in that unfriendly altitude of the foe and the stranger. 
So, though I still have the certificate, the claim of the 
Little Luke is like the grave of Sir John Moore. 

At Cripple Creek I met interesting characters 2-d 
learned much about Flynn. There had been a fire a couple 
of years before—while Flynn was absent—that swept the 
side hills and left men, women and children without shel- 
ter. Flynn returned when the conflagration was over, and 
to his astonishment his little cabin was the only one left 
in that district. 

He looked over the surrounding misery a moment and 
quietly went over to his own cabin and set it on fire. When 
he rejoined the sufferers he said, “Now I’m with you.” 

As we went through the little mining city on that 
first night of our visit we gradually 
accumulated a crowd of admirers. 
I was in a fair way to make a 
mistake about Flynn’s popu- 
larity until I discovered 
that the interest was in 
me. I got Flynn in a 
corner and made him 
confess. Someone 
had asked the name 
of his companion. 
As a great secret 
he had whispered, 
“Jim Jeffries.’’ 
Some two years 
before Jeffries 
had won the 
championship 
from Bob Fitz- 
simmons, had 
later won from 
Sharkey and some 
months preceding 
the time of which I 
write had knocked 
out James J. Corbett. 
On the sidewalks and in 
the barrooms, much to 
Flynn’s amusement, men 
jostled us a little unpleasantly. 
I feared that as enthusiasm 
mounted some local celebrity 
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would take a wallop at me in the belief that he was meas- 
uring his capacity against the world champion. Under a 
pretense of important letters I got back to our hotel. 

The stuff I got from Cripple Creek was principally 
character studies. By the time we reached Leadville, 
Flynn was thoroughly enjoying the fiction in which we 
were mutually interested. In that city I was introduced 
to a man anxious to get rid of a gold mine. It became neces- 
sary to inspect it, and I wanted the information that such 
an inspection would give. To reach its most significant 
level we had to make a descent of eight hundred feet in 
the shaft. Our vehicle was what was called a bucket. This 
was a vessel made of boiler iron, about four feet high, with 
a diameter of two feet at its rim, used for lifting ore. It 
was held by a strong iron bale suspended by a steel cable. 
The rim of this bucket stopped at the ground level. We 
three men, the mine foreman, Flynn and myself, took hold 
of the steel cable and stepped on the rim, distributing our 
weight so that the thing rode level. Upon a signal to the 
engineer the bucket began to descend. The shaft through 
which we were going was about four feet square. From 
one hundred feet down its opening, as one looked up, 
seemed about the size of a window pane. When we stopped 
at eight hundred feet it was a pinhole in a sheet of black 
paper. Our illumination was the three candles that we 
carried, each set in a miner’s candlestick, which was some- 
what like an ornamental skewer or steel dagger holding 
a candle at right angles, and devised to scrape dirt out of 
crevices or a candle holder to stick point first into a wall. 
The alley through which we traveled was about as wide as 
a private hallway in a cheap flat, and not high enough to 
permit of standing erect. 

One trouble with this particular gold mine was that 
some two hundred feet along this drift the roof had caved 
in. The owners had dug through this heap a kind of rat 
hole big enough to permit the passage of a man’s body, if 
he got flat on his stomach and pulled himself along like a 
lizard. The foreman went first; urged by Flynn, I followed, 
second. There was no retreat except confession, and the 
dark shaft from which we had just escaped. After a cold 
crawl of twelve or fifteen feet we emerged into the unob- 
structed gallery again. There was no guaranty that the 
material through which we crawled wouldn’t shift once 
more and imprison us, or even catch us in transit. But it 
didn’t, and after a terrifying hour we were again on the 
surface in God’s free air. I didn’t buy the gold mine; the 
best I could do was to take the matter under advisement. 
But I was so overloaded with sensations that when I came 
to write my play I had my villain and his guilty partner 
eight hundred feet under ground, in a cage on a cable 
controlled by the hero, who was on the surface with the 
damning evidence in his hands. 

When we got back to Denver, Flynn refused to leave 
me until I had been given safely into the hands of our 
friend, Harry Lee. As he said good-by for the time being 
he turned to Lee: 

“What I like about your friend Tom here is we took 
this two weeks’ trip together, and we were in some tough 
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places. But he never said once, ‘When are we going to 
get out of here?’ or ‘How long does this last?’ He’s all 
right.” 

I confessed to Lee that I’d often thought those ques- 
tions, but had refrained from asking them because they 
would in nowise hasten our departure or terminate our 
difficulties; and, furthermore, I didn’t want Phil Flynn to 
think I was a quitter, which in my heart I was. 

Flynn was much interested in stories of the theater, and 
also the things about Fred Remington, and a year later 
showed up unexpectedly, but not without welcome, at 
New Rochelle. 

Remington thought him a veritable nugget, and spent 
all the time with him he could in Flynn’s two or three 
days in the East. 

The twenty years that have gone by have probably re- 


tired Phil from very active service, but there are hundreds — 


in Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico who rem2nber 
him and I hope still meet him. 

Ex-Governor Charles Thomas’ law partner, Harry Lee, 
now dead, was one of the most gifted men of the Middle 
West. I will quote two examples of his wit if I ean set the 
stage for them without too much delay: A dinner to me 
in the Denver Club at which were toastmaster and speeches 
and one orator, who, I had been led to believe, was the 
most eloquent in the state. When this speaker began to 
talk he made three separate starts at his subject. His 
friends regretted the indulgence that left him a little 
scattered, and as for the third time he said, ‘‘Frémont 
came through here in ’48,”’ Harry Lee remarked, “The 
record’s been lowered since then.” The orator joined in 
the laugh, and under its cover gave way to the next speaker. 
On one of Lee’s visits to New York a club téte-a-téte with 
Lackaye was interrupted by an English actor, who like 
the oratorical friend at Denver was not in full possession 
of his faculties. Each attempt to score off Lackaye proved 
more of a ‘cue than a hit. His continued failure and the 
triumph of Lackaye growing a little monotonous, Lee 
interposed: 

“T don’t know what the game laws are in New York, 
Mr. Lackaye, but in Colorado it’s considered very un- 
sportsmanlike to shoot mackerel in a barrel.” 


“Mackerel in a barrel” is now a Lambs Club stencil. ~ 


The Craving for Variety 


lB ea nature is so constituted that the wish to escape — 


from boredom is one of its strongest motives. Nearly 
every playwright is driven into new kinds of endeavor by 
his wish for change. Bronson Howard, after his comedies 
of Saratoga and Green Room Fun, wrote The Banker’s 
Daughter, Young Mrs. Winthrop, and after another com- 
edy, The Henrietta, returned to serious work in Shenan- 
doah and Aristocracy. Gillette wrote his comedies, The 
Professor, The Legal Wreck, then his serious play Held by 
the Enemy, and, after a string of comedies which included 
Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows, Too Much Johnson and Because 
She Loved Him So, returned to serious work in Secret 
Service and Sherlock Holmes. Henry Arthur Jones had 
even a wider range through outright melodrama and farce, 
ranging from The Silver King to Whitewashing of Julia. 
Clyde Fitch, after his lighter social portraiture, wrote his 
big play, The City. One will not be accused of claiming 
a professional kinship to these masters if like them he 
confesses the human side which craves variety. My own 
attempts ranged all the way from melodrama to musical 
comedies and broad farce. After 
the experience with Colorado, 
the reaction was naturally to 
the lighter moods. 
Before Colorado was pro- 
duced, and while it was 
in rehearsals, I went 
one night to the Em- 
pire Theater to see 
H. V. Esmond’s 


derness. That ex- 
cellent company 
of Charles Froh- 
man’s contained 
such actors, since 
stars, as Mar- 
garet Anglin, 
William Courte- 
nay, Charles 
Richman, Mrs. 
Whiffen, Margaret 
Dale, and in a 


Lawrance D’Orsay. 
My wife and I were 
watching the play from 
a box, and when D’Orsay 
left the stage I noticed a 
movement in the parquet 
like a receding wave as the 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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In every man’s mind there is the hope 
that at some stage of his career he will 
own a Cadillac. 


He may declare that ambition to his 
intimates, or cherish it silently in his 
thoughts, but in either case it remains a 
strong and inspiring influence. 


He ardently desires a Cadillac because 
he knows it is conceded the world over 
to be the acme of motor car perfection 
and enjoyment. 


But his regard for the car goes deeper even 
than that. Acquiring his Cadillac is to be 
a signal event, a milestone in his affairs. 
He contemplates the Cadillac as a pos- 


session that will reflect his own tastes and 
standards, be the outward sign of his 
success and position in life. 


He looks forward to its ownership as a 
form of self-expression, whereby, in the 
last analysis, he may reveal his innate 
human love of fine and beautiful things. 


In this practically universal admiration 
and aspiration for the Cadillac there is 
involved a responsibility which might well 
cause any manufacturer serious reflection. 


We pledge ourselves to uphold rigidly 
the standards of the Cadillac, that it 
may be always worthy of the tribute 
paid it by these future Cadillac owners. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

audience settled back in their seats. They had moved 
forward in their attention in less concerted action; but as 
they heard D’Orsay approaching for his second scene their 
interest was immediate and the forward inclination was in 
unison. I called my wife’s attention to the fact, and when 
D’Orsay came on for the third time we both noticed the 
peculiar response. I felt that the player so welcome in 
such negligible material as his slight rdle offered was of 
stellar quality. 

I knew D’Orsay as an actor who had attracted attention 
in Captain Marshall’s play, The Royal Family, and as an 
interesting personal figure about the clubs. To describe 
him in a line, one would have to use the phrase so often 
applied to him by his critics: “The Ouida type of heavy 
guardsman.”’ His expression is the dominant one of dis- 
tinguished, opaque, English toleration, alternated with 
bland astonishment, not unmixed with good nature, but 
always self-confident, self-sufficient and aristocratic. I 
began thinking about him as the central figure for a comedy 
that I had agreed to write for Mr. Frohman. 

On the American stage, to get the great- 
est value from such a man as a kind of 
comic-paper Englishman of breeding, it was 
imperative to surround him with Americans 
and give him an American background. In 
doing this I naturally saw the Americans 
amused with his speech and manner as I had 
seen them amused by him in private life; 
but as I thought more intimately of him I 
remembered that his funniest moments were 
his attempts to be ultra~-American. This 
phase seemed only incidentally valuable 
until, through dwelling on it, the idea came 
to me to put him in a situation where he 
would be seriously obliged to assume it al- 
together, and with the inception of that 
idea I had the bent and the impelling factor 
of my story. The construction would be 
along the line of establishing an Englishman 
who would have to pretend to be an Amer- 
ican, and his experiences after he began to 
do so. 

If I were permitted to say to a dozen 
English and American playwrights of to- 
day—Pinero, Jones, Gillette, Pollock, Al 
Thomas, Forbes, Winchell Smith, Davis, | 
Maugham, and so on, ‘“‘What made an 
ultra-Englishman in America pretend to be 
an American? Answer promptly,” they 
would reply in chorus, ‘‘A woman.’”’ That 
is the dramatist’s formula, and it was mine. 
And the dramatists would be agreed on the 
next step: Find the woman. 

I felt that it would be piquant for the 
woman to be a grass widow who had resumed 
her maiden name. Under the proverb this 
would make her twice shy, while at the 
same time it would remove her from the ingénue class, 
then being badly overworked. After considerable study, 
which must not be minimized by any ready relation of it, I 
hit upon the idea of having my Englishman masquerading 
as an American unwittingly take for sufficient reason the 
name of the girl’s divorced husband. This was a great 
find, as any one interested in playmaking will readily 
agree. I decided that my Englishman should have seen 
and been attracted by this young woman while she was 
traveling on the Continent, and that instead of coming 
to America in search of an heiress his trip should be one 
definitely in search of the woman. 


Producing the Earl of Pawtucket 


I HAVE more than once in these pages spoken of the value 
of material which seemed to have no significance at the 
time of its acquisition. Here’s another example: I didn’t 
go up in the Ferris wheel at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893 because I dramatized the wheel sticking when my car 
should reach the top of the turn. In 1899 I said so to 
Maurice Barrymore as we stood looking at the same wheel 
transported to and set up at Earl’s Court, London. 

“Well, since it’s been here the thing has stuck twice,” 
said Barry; ‘one time for twenty-four hours.” k 

A policeman standing by took up the story and told 
us how a sailorman climbed to the cars with coffee and 
sandwiches for the imprisoned patrons. 

“A lot of good stories,” he added, smiling, “fellows 
with other fellows’ wives, and all that sort of thing.” 

I expressed my yokel astonishment as to how the sailor- 
man could have managed it up to the topmost cars. The 
bobby’s tolerant answer set thestoryin my mind for all time: 

“Well, you see, sir, ’is mother’d taught ’im to ’old on 
good and ’ard, and ’e did.” 

The idea of putting two romantic people together for 
twenty-four hours in the same car at the top of the Ferris 
wheel seemed to me excellent preparation for a comedy. 

When my story was well in hand, newspaper training 
impelled me to familiarize myself with the proposed scenes 
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of it, the three locations in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
I stated my project to the business manager of the hotel, 
and met a chilling and discouraging reception. The house 
could lend itself to no enterprise of that kind. So two days 
later I drove to the hotel in a cab with my wife, and with 
a trunk and valises. The room clerk had us shown several 
rooms and suites. I chose a suite I thought suited to the 
earl. The rate, without meals, was forty dollars a day. 
We stopped only one day, but the forty dollars put into 
my hands many valuable physical suggestions, as well as 
the truthful color which is so valuable in a well-known 
district. It also enabled me to make sketches for the 
scenic artist and get suggestions helpful in the general 
construction of the story. 

After I had begun to write the play Mr. Frohman had 
gone to London. I cabled him, asking if I might have 
D’Orsay for the piece. 

With characteristic brevity he answered ‘‘ Yes.” 

My comedy, The Earl of Pawtucket, was done by the 
time Mr. Frohman came back, but the cable for D’Orsay 


Augustus Thomas and Phil Flynn After Their Trip Into the Mine 





had meant to him only the engagement of a minor charac- 
ter. He was warm in his approval of the play, but declined 
to risk D’Orsay as the star. I could see no other exponent. 
Frohman generously released D’Orsay. Two hours after 
he had done so I had completed an arrangement with Kirke 
La Shelle, who took the play solely upon my description of 
it, and because he had to move promptly in order to get 
time at the Madison Square Theater, where Elizabeth 
Tyree was starring under her own management in a play 
not very successful. Miss Tyree was exactly the type of 
girl that we wanted for the heroine, and she had the addi- 
tional attraction of being the owner of this lease for the 
Madison Square Theater. While I was still in La Shelle’s 
office, La Shelle arranged for Miss Tyree to hear the play, 
and before she went to the theater that night I had read 
it to her, she had accepted it, and after giving the follow- 
ing day to the selection of the company we started on the 
second morning to rehearse the piece, with only eleven 
days between us and the Monday on which we proposed to 
open. Among the company assembled on the stage of the 
Madison Square Theater for rehearsal was an actor of ex- 
perience and ability, Mr. Ernest Elton, engaged for the 
part of the valet. He and D’Orsay had been together in an 
English company some fifteen years before in the prov- 
inces, and met now for the first time since. 

“Oh,” said Elton to D’Orsay, “are you in this piece?” 

D’Orsay said, “‘I hope to be.” 

Elton gradually realized he had been speaking to the 
star. The reported episode amused C. F. 

We had one of our best first nights, and next morning 
a fine press; but our performance had been with insuffi- 
cient preparation. Being familiar with the script from 
both writing and rehearsing it, I had at the first per- 
formance undertaken the office of prompter, and in order 
that I might not be more audible than the players stood 
in the first entrance with a small megaphone through which 
I whispered when they seemed to hesitate. 

In the second intermission a prominent critic said, “I 
like everything about the play except the wretch with the 
megaphone.” 
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But feeling that much more depended upon maintenance 
of our tempo than absence of the occasional note from the 
megaphone I stuck to the method. Our stage manager’s 
time card registered our last curtain at an hour that was not 
improved upon during the long run of the piece. D’Orsay 
starred in the play under La Shelle’s management for three 
years, and at the end of that time returned to Mr. Froh- 
man to star in another play. 

Altogether I read or proposed many plays to Charles 
Frohman. Some were accepted, many were refused, both 
in script and in projected story. Charley one day said to 
me: “It’s always a great pleasure to refuse a play of yours, 
because it seems to get the thing off your mind, and then 
we have an interesting conversation.” 

For my own part, as I look back, I can add that the 
pleasure was not altogether one-sided, because Charley 
never refused a play or a story without proposing some 
project for another one. 

When he turned back the script of Pawtucket and 
released D’Orsay from his company in order that I might 
do the play elsewhere he said: ‘As soon as 
this is off your mind start in and write me 
a comedy for John Drew, and if you can I’d 
like you to put a part in it for Lionel.” 

Drew had recently had great success in a 
play called The Mummy and the Humming 
‘Bird, in which his nephew, Lionel Barry- 
more, had the part of an Italian who had no 
English words and ventured on few Italian 
phrases, but trusted to convey most of his 
meaning by eloquent pantomime. 


Young Barrymore’s Studies 


| THINK Lionel Barrymore’s fundamen- 
tal ambition in life was not so much to 
be player as to be artist. Everything in 
black and white or on canvas or in stone 
interests him intensely, and for two or three 
years he left the stage to devote himself to 
the study of color in Paris. In the theater 
his happiness is delineating character, and 
he goes at each new subject with the tech- 
nical interest of an artist interested in sur- 
faces and in the force behind them. He 
made his first big impression in New York 
by playing an old Boer general in a melo- 
drama done at the Academy of Music. The 
part was a prophecy of his gallery of old- 
men portraits made notable in The Copper- 
head and again in The Claw. For his Italian 
with John Drew he had taken lessons from 
a master in order to be right in the few 
phrases he had to ejaculate, and he had 
gone into the Italian colony to study the 
manners of its people. It may be that C. 
F.’s commission to put in a part also for 
Lionel centered my attention more than the 
obvious commission to get a story for Drew. At that time, 
to see Kid McCoy, champion middleweight fighter of the 
world, and Lionel Barrymore together no acquaintance of 
either would mistake one for the other. But the mistake 
could easily be made if either was seen alone half a block 
away. I began to think of a prize fighter. In order to get 
a thoroughly contrasting part I chose a minister of the 
gospel. I was indebted to the current newspapers for that 
idea, as there was some young clergyman at the time in 
the public eye through his advocacy of athletics. 

There was no haste for the play. My friend Ruckstull 
was settled in a little town called St.-Leu, some fifteen 
miles out of Paris, working on his heroic equestrian statue 
of Wade Hampton. Letters from him carried the alluring 
post cards of the city beautiful. I was a little track sore 
with New York, and mentally a little weary with the 
vociferous self-approval of the National Administration. 
My boy and baby girl were beginning to lisp French, 
perhaps wrongly, from their uncertain bonne. My wife 
wanted to pursue her musical studies. I thought it would be 
fine to have an occasional half day in some Parisian atelier. 
Arizona was doing well. D’Orsay was making money. 
Letters of credit seemed possible! Paris! 

There are too many guidebooks of Paris, too many 
accurate pictures of its beauties, too many interesting and 
romantic descriptions of it from Dumas to DuMaurier, for 
an American playwright fatuously to attempt further to 
encumber the field. But for a man momentarily escaping 
from America, and especially from New York, there are 
some attractions that have not been enumerated. 

An editor of a Western paper, recently writing of a local 
improvement society and of the conditions of individual 
premises, says of one citizen: “There is no hypocrisy 
about Brown. He is not one of those men who beautify 
their front yards and leave the back yards filled with ash 
cans, rusty tin and disorder. No hypocrisy. Brown’s 
front yard is just as dirty as the back one.” 

New York has that kind of candor. When a visitor de- 
barks from a steamship and comes through our water-front 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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The wave of admiration which 
the beauty of the good Max- 
well inspired upon its first 
appearance, has widened stead- 
ily as the cars have multiplied. 


Seven months have now 
elapsed, since the new series 
was introduced, and more than 


25,000 of the cars are in con- 
tinuous daily use. 


Everywhere there has grown 
up around the good Maxwell 
a warm feeling of good will 
which is the direct out-growth 
of the sterling qualities which 
it has proven that it possesses. 


Cord tires, non-ski id front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; 

Alemite lubri cation; motor driven electric horn; unusually Jong springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; r real 
leather upholetery in open cars, broadcloth in closed cars; open pial ide alts ies ee with hsb clutch 
and brake action, steering and gear shifting, remar rkably ea asy; typewa windsh Prices 
F. O. B. Factory, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Rradites. $885. eras 31385; Rogan. $1485. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


“The Good 
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no means an easy task to describe and analyze 

the industry of the pioneer life. Primarily, it 
is a large subject of itself, but it is made larger and 
more important by the rapidity and magnitude of 
the whole Western movement. It is so different from what 
is now seen in the collective occupations of a given commu- 
nity or state anywhere, that it is difficult to understand 
how, only a half century away, such primitive conditions 
could have persisted. 

And yet, if even the alphabet of our earlier development 
is to be learned, some fair comprehension must be reached 
of the economic surroundings of that day. It is almost 
impossible to present to 
the modern student or 
reader a picture of how 
these people lived, when 
there was not a mile of 
railroad in Iowa until 
1854, when nearly one- 
half of our period had 
passed away; to realize 
that the people were = 
subduing, creative and 
happy; buying and 
selling, devising and 
making, taking their 
pay in money when they could get it, but living still largely 
in the age of barter, to which their forerunners had been 
almost bound during their tedious journey from the sea- 
board. 

Large as the subject is, running, as it does, into so many 
unfamiliar grooves, making so many ruts which had to be 
filled before the present industrial road could be fairly 
completed—it represents the stage of development reached 
by its time. From the Alleghanies westward, and from 
Tennessee and Missouri northward, the same general 
methods were employed, the same tools or rude machines 
were in use, and men subjected themselves to the same 
hard training for rewards which, judged by modern stand- 
ards, seem petty and unattractive. 

In dealing with education it is often spoken of as some- 
thing to be written on the blank piece of paper wrongly 
supposed to stand for the mind of the child. As applied 
to a sentient human figure the comparison is ridiculous; 
but it does seem fairly to describe an area like that of 
Iowa when, long held back from settlement, it was at last 
thrown open. Access to its 55,000 square miles of land, of 
unknown but, as was soon recognized, of unexampled fer- 
tility, was all at once opened along one side. 


AN SIMPLE as the thing itself may seem, it is by 


The Opening Up of the West 


Ga. settler after another timidly crossed the great river 
at widely separated points, generally as an individual, 
sometimes as a member of asmall group. Heonly knew 
that he did not have to fight his way, so no colony was 
needed; he had not even the advantage that his predeces- 
sor had, as the Indian and the buffalo had not been before 
him to mark out along the most eligible lines the trail that 
he could safely follow as the natural path between two 
given points; there were not even 
enough Indians to do this uncon- 
sciousservice. There wereno houses, 
only here and there a rude wigwam; 
no cultivation of the soil except an 
occasional small patch, planted to 
corn but imperfectly cultivated. 
There were no facilities for grinding 
the grain even when produced; 
nothing but rude sets of stones 
for crushing it by hand; no 
smith or carpenter had been 
seen; no vehicle, however crude 
or rough, had crossed the wide, 
easy-flowing river. No regular in- 
dustry had found development any- 
where within its borders. For the 
white man’s purpose it was literally 
a blank. 

The Government, which owned 
the land, so far as it had been ac- 
quired at all, had not yet passed or 
confirmed title to a single rood; and 
yet, with all this before them, with 
no enemy to check or arrest their 
progress, the settler and his fellows 
were as distinctly limited as if they 
had access to only a landing place on 
the river’s bank. Each had to do 
everything for himself. There were 
no engineers to go ahead and blaze 
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No Man Was More Really Trusted 
Than the Blacksmith 
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When the Pioneer Emerged 
From the Forest He Had Be- 
come the Most Expert Wood: 
man Then Known to History 


a trail for him; although he had gone to territory dis- 
tinetly prairie, he was still in leash to the forest. He had 
no axman, as in war, to clear the spaces ahead of him. 
There were no soldiers to make roads; he could go only so 
far as the surveyor had marked his series of artificial metes 
and bounds. He could advance only as fast and as far as 
he and his fellows were able to carry with them those cog- 
nate industries which would enable him in due time to add 
another mile strip to its occupied predecessors. Even then 
he had to take with him a blacksmith shop, a gristmill and 
a sawmill; and he could not go far without a carpenter and 
a wheelwright. He had probably never even heard that 
there was, anywhere in all the world, a plumber or an ar- 
chitect; even if he had comefrom the most highly developed 
city he would have had no use for such helpers. 

In short, the settler really had before 
him the equivalent of the fabled white 
sheet of paper, and he proceeded to 
write upon its surface. All his first signs 
and marks were material. He had to 
provide food, shelter and clothing. As 
he had passed the time when he could 
find the first of these by killing wild 
animals, he had perforce to carry with 
him supplies and the simple machinery 
and the skill required to furnish all things 
for himself. 

He had his own hands, the raw land, 
and neighbors, more or less remote, 
united with him; with these he had to 
work until, in a few years, he, as one of 
a multitude, had built a state. He could 
neither have government help nor bor- 
row money for development. In all the 
financial centers there was no banker 
who would have accepted him as a 
debtor, and no government which could 
do more than permit him, under the 
operation of general law, to provide him- 
self with funds. 

In the passage through the great wil- 
derness there had been little change in 
the style of building—it had become 
almost an order of architecture—em- 
ployed by the pioneer. It was invari- 
ably of wood; whether constructed of 


logs or of lumber it was of the square-packing-box 
pattern, which had given shelter and satisfied the 
taste of the earliest colonists in Virginia, New Eng- 
land, the middle and the new states. . For well-nigh 
a hundred years when 
along the Atlantic 
Coast it was desired to 
build a church or a 
house of bricks it had 
been customary to 
bring them from Eng- 
land, with the excep- 
tion that in New York 
and New Jersey they 
were sought in Hol- 
land; but this was rare. 
The people were pass- 
ing through that age of 
wood from which their 
ancestors in the coun- 
tries of origin had es- 
caped within a period 
then comparatively re- 
cent. Most of the orig- 
inal houses were built 
of logs; the fact of be- 
ing born in a log house neither brought 
luck to the person nor attracted a po- 
litical following. 

This box of a house was less simple 
than is often thought. It was made of 
logs chosen for straightness and for an 
even grain, about ten inches or a foot 
square after hewing. The man who 
could hew them straight—almost equal 
to a piece of sawn timber—had to be 
something of an artist in addition to 
having the strength requisite for the 
handling of the great broadax weigh- 
ing ten or twelve pounds. His work 
was laid out with the utmost care. He 
was not of necessity a carpenter; in- 
deed an artisan trained in wood was 
saved for making and setting doors, 
windows, and, after the time of the 
primitive puncheon was over, for lay- 
ing floors of the best and easiest worked wood obtain- 
able. The dovetailing of these logs so that when finished 
the corners, with short and not unsightly projections, 
would be perfectly squared, was a delicate operation—a 
finishing process always reserved, either in doing or over- 
sight, for that man in the neighborhood with the truest 
eye, the steadiest hand and the most experience; he only 
could give the touch and finish necessary to insure the 
tightness which would exclude or temper cold and heat. 
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Old:Time Cabin Building 


[pas four walls once up to the proper height—ceilings 
were seldom more than eight anda half or nine feet—this 
wooden wall was completed by what was known as chinks, 
which were carefully fitted, irregular wedge-shaped pieces 
of wood about four inches thick by five or six in width. 
There were two kinds, inside and outside chinking—that 
is, sufficient in size to leave between them only a small 
vacant space between the logs. That used on the outside 
was not so carefully prepared. This done the whole of the 
space between the logs was daubed with as good a mortar 
as the neighborhood afforded. 

Such a house, with a proper foundation, with the usual 
cellar under half of it, once finished, presented walls almost 
as solid as stone or brick, and because of their thickness 
was a protection against storm, heat or cold. Sometimes 
it was daubed with a good quality of clay, having the 
necessary adhesive power, but this was an inferior order 
of house or for temporary use. If a single house of one 
room, it would generally be about sixteen feet in width 
and from the same in length up to twenty feet; if double, 
it would have two rooms of these dimensions, with a hall 
six or eight feet between them, all under the same roof— 
though such a house was rare in the earliest days; it gen- 
erally came later, with the quick prosperity incident to 
added population and the growth of a market. 


The chimney was the most important feature. It was — 


built of brick, generally poor in quality, as good clay beds 
were scarce. The fireplace ranged from about two to three 
feet in depth and from four to six feet in width. Like 
chimneys from the beginning of the world, it often smoked, 
mainly because, from the scarcity of materials, it had not 
sufficient height. Sometimes it was made of slats skillfully 
rived out from some hard wood and then built up almost 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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Love's Young Dream! 


[ts signs and symbols are washed away, 
as all defacements maybe, from walls 
that are decorated with this sanitary, oil 
flat wall paint. 
Patton’s Velumina gives walls an enduring 
finish that has no pores by which dirt 
can penetrate and stain the finish itself. 
All dirt stays on the surface and is easily washed 
away. 
Residences, apartments, business buildings, schools, 
hotels are restoring Patton Velumina walls to fresh- 
ness merely by washing instead of re-decorating. 
No wall decoration is softer, more beautiful in 
tone,—and it shows no laps or brush marks. 
It is ready to use, in white and sixteen distinctive 
artistic tones. 
Sold everywhere by quality dealers ; used by exact- 
‘ing painters and decorators. 
Write for “Proof” booklet. fas 
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“Look, John. No more of that 
hard work for me. Not while 
I can have easy-to-clean Con- 
”» 
goleum Rugs on my floors. 


The woman who does her own 
housework finds Go/d-Seal Art-Rugs 
a real blessing. They save her so 
much time and labor. In place of 
hard, tiresome sweeping and _ beat- 
ing, she whisks a damp mop over 
the firm, waterproof surface. In a 
twinkling her rug is spotlessly clean. 


Needs No Fastening 


It lies perfectly flat on the floor 
without any fastening—never “kicks 
up” at the edges. 


You find in Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs all the warmth of color and 
beauty of design formerly available 
only in the better grade of fabric rugs. 


They come in most attractive pat- 


The easy-to-clean rug— 


terns, appropriate for the various 
rooms of the house; neat tile and 
wood designs for kitchen and bath- 


room, more fanciful ones for bed- 


rooms, dining room and living room. 


With all their beauty, and their sani- 
tary, durable and easy-to-clean fea- 
tures, Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs 
are surprisingly low-priced. 


Note the Low Prices 


6 x9 feet $ 8.10 9x9 — feet $12.15 
744x9 feet 10.10 9x 10% feet 14.15 
9 x 12 feet $16.20 
The rugs illustrated are made only in the five large 


sizes. The small rugs are made in other designs to 
harmonize with them. 


14x 3 feet $ .50 3 x 4% feet $1.50 
3 x3 feet 1.00 3x6 feet 2.00 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, 
west of the Mississippi and in Canada are 
higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


* Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 


San Francisco Kansas City Minneapolis 
Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal 
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Art-Rug No. 396 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Look for this Gold Seal | | 


Every genuine Congoleum Art-Rug is guaranteed by a Gold 
Seal similar to the one shown above. It is printed in green | 
on a gold background, and is pasted on the face of every | 
rug and on every two yards of the roll goods. It reads | 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” Look for it i 
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The rug on the floor is 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 
516—a very popular blue 
design. In the 6 x 9 foot 
size the price is only $8.10. 
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When you see this same Gold Seal in the dealer’s window, it 
means that he sells the genuine, guaranteed material. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
like the logs of the house itself. It was necessary to daub 
this heavily inside and out, to protect it from fire. Of course 
in such cases the brick fireplace would serve as the founda- 
tion for such a chimney probably to a height of from five 
to seven feet, or up to the average mantel. 

The roof was generally made of clapboards, about thirty 
inches long, in effect large shingles, rived out with much 
skill from white oak, black walnut or other straight hard 
timber; now and then from the linden or some soft wood, 
though these involved too much risk from fire to justify 
their use except as a necessity. Such houses were built, 
one after another, by the combined labor of the men in 
the new neighborhood. When a settler went six or eight 
miles avay he had to draw help from this distance, though 
it was not often that this was common anywhere in the 
West—first, because of the Indians, on earlier scenes, and 
then from habit and the necessity for association. 

I have described thus briefly the best of the log houses 
because they were the earliest. They had their grades— 
the quality, the finish and the comfort all depending upon 
the individual; but for the later pioneer the sawmill often 
either preceded settlement or followed it so closely that 
the frame house soon became the standard. It still had 
the packing-box shape, generally one story and an attic, 
and differed little from the American standard for frame 
houses adopted when the material could be sawed instead 
of hewn. When the shingle-saw attachment came into 
general use the abundant black walnut along the rivers 
and the oak on the bluffs made as fine a quality of shingle 
as could be desired. The lath saw was still longer 
delayed in development, so that laths were split out of 
oak or lighter woods, with such skill that only slowness of 
production interfered with satisfaction of the demand. 


Hog Tight, Bull Strong, Horse High 


T WAS inevitable that no distinctive architecture should 

develop out of the pioneer times. Houses, which, like 
everything else, had to be utilitarian, were constructed 
upon the simplest lines. They were rectangular, as both 
convention and nature’s lines of least resistance dictated, 
generally without a porch; so that log, frame, brick and 
stone, following one another, maintained the original form 
and appearance, with only small variations. Often these 
different materials succeeded one another up to four in 
number on the same site. 

In the earliest days, after the settler had provided the 
most necessary of his buildings, and had added to them, 
as has been described, according to his needs, he began the 
breaking of his land. By this time, though not wholly 
reconciled to the broad prairie, which had no tree in sight, 
he had even then some of the advantages which the larger 
areas of timberland were to enlarge. While crossing the 
wilderness he was limited to a plow little less primitive 
than that used in the days of the Gracchi. There was, 
however, enough level smooth land to encourage the 
gradual development of the large prairie plow for cutting 
































the roots of the native grass. The river bottoms being 
sufficiently extensive to justify the use of this new imple- 
ment, the farmer and the inventor used their opportunities. 
The native grasses, whether they grew on the bottoms or 
the uplands, rooted themselves very shallowly but with 
great firmness; experience, however, soon taught that the 
need was for an instrument which while breaking these roots 
would at the same time turn a furrow so wide as still to 
leave the operation profitable on an economic basis. 

More than any other single agency, the plow enforced 
codperation. Out of a group of neighbors each would 
have from one to three or four yoke of oxen, some of them 
large, powerful animals, from five to ten years old, well- 
broken and trained to the heaviest tasks. These would be 
combined as a single source of power, known as a team, 
and, managed by their owners, go from one piece of land 
to another until the season was over. The plow was an 
effective machine, rather heavy and crude, not much 
changed for many years in its form or weight. It was 
fitted with levers, had attached at the front two wheels of 
different sizes, which enabled the operator at the handles 
to keep it in the ground, to regulate the depth of the 
furrow, and to carry it through brush, briers or roots. 

A proper plow cut twenty-four inches, and to operate it 
in land of average difficulty eight to ten yoke of oxen were 
required. These were chosen, as to leaders and wheelers, 
with almost as much care as a coachman would have taken 
with his team of horses with which he desired to make fancy 
movements upon the road or in a track competition. The 
team could then be completed in the center with animals 
less well trained, and even smaller. Three or four men 
were required for the management of such an outfit, and 
the task of driving the furrow in a fairly straight line across 
the field was one requiring much experience and a good 
measure of skill. 

With his buildings up and his land broken to the plow 
the pioneer farmer must make inclosures. So long as he 
was in or near the timber he could do this only by a worm 
fence, another American institution. It grew out of the 
early customs of Virginia, where, after many difficulties 
and through many vicissitudes, it was enacted by law that 
livestock should be fenced out rather than either herded or 
fenced in. There was timber to the torture of all con- 
cerned, and so it was easy hoth to devise and to enforce such 
alaw. From that time until the timber was exhausted or 
the railroad overtook the pioneer the worm fence was one 
of the necessary though costly and somewhat crude agencies 
of progress. Iowa, being the last of the pioneer states, was 
also the last that used or could use this form of fence to 
any extent. Perhaps a brief description of it as an actual 
force during this period may be justified. 

As the pioneer went on his westward journey this 
crooked structure, winding its way over, wilderness, river 
bottoms and prairie, came to be known merely as a rail 
fence, often acquiring the nickname snake fence. It grew 
in elaborateness, and certainly the legal height of four and 
a half feet, as originally fixed in Virginia, was consider- 
ably increased, probably due to the use of larger rails or 
sleepers, or to the 
growing size or ag- 
gressiveness of the 
domestic animals 
included or ex- 
cluded, until it 
averaged, when 
perfectly devel- 
oped, about five 
and a half feet, 
and often ran a 
foot higher. It 
was composed nor- 
mally of eight rails, 
the bottom one 
resting upon short 
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One Settler After Another Timidly 
Crossed the Great River at Widely 
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sleepers under each corner, the latter so buried that 
swine could not dig under and yet raised enough to prevent 
decay. : 

It was essential to choose as straight a rail as could be 
found, fairly large, as it must serve for a foundation. A 
rail was ten feet long and the depth of a fence from its 
straight outer line was four feet. A panel of it—that is, 
the length of two rails—when carefully made, covered a 
space of one rod, sixteen and a half feet; the size of a field 
so inclosed could be accurately estimated by counting the 
number of corners, or locks, as they were sometimes called 
farther south. After the foundation had been laid ahead 
for some rods the building of the fence proper began. 
Each rail for the various tiers was chosen with care until 
six had been laid. Crooked rails were so turned and tried 
that no possible chance remained for the energetic outside 
marauder to get in or, when penned inside, to get out. 
The corners were so laid that they would satisfy the re- 
quirements of a plumb, although one was seldom used, so 
accurate was the builder’s eye. There was one universal 
formula both for the making and the judging of a rail 
fence like that described: It must be hog tight, bull strong 
and horse high. 


Pioneers as Road-Builders 


LL this care was the absolute necessity of the time. 
Those familiar only with the ordinary well-fed, lazy 
domestic animal have no conception of the cleverness as 
well as the strength of each of the species mentioned when 
running at large, idle and mischievous, often uncared for 
and hungry, outside a fence, with a rich growth of half- 
ripe corn on the other side, only a few feet away from 
a feast. If there was anywhere a hole that could be en- 
larged by digging, the hog’s snout would find it, and it 
took many precautions to overcome his ingenuity, power 
of calculation, and that persistence which nothing could 
surpass. Oxen, especially powerful animals, from five to 
ten years old, when turned out to pasture, however rich it 
might be, seemed to have a genius, hardly to be suspected, 
for finding weak spots in the fence, which in like manner 
was the only object between them and a bovine banquet. 
The horse also ran at large with equal freedom. In his 
marauding hours he developed on his own account jump- 
ing abilities that would not have discredited the best 
trained high-bred hunter, come from where he might. As 
these horses and cattle were almost sure to gorge them- 
selves, as well as to destroy, it was to the interest of their 
owners that the neighborhood fences should be kept in the 
most effective condition. Probably more lawsuits grew 
out of such cases than from all others together, so that the 
primary test of a good farmer came to be the efficiency of 
his fences. Twice a year—in spring, before planting, and 
in fall, after harvesting—they were inspected for repairs 
or renewals. 

Even in the matter of roads the American pioneer was 
dependent upon his own efforts. Other settlements of 
civilians—especially those in Western Europe—were made 
after the soldier had blazed the way through the forests 
and opened, with the most practical engineering talent 
known to history, roads which, with improvements 
carried on in the same way, are still the wonder of the 
world. The settler had to be his own engineer and axman, 
to dig, ditch and grade, so far as these were possible, and 
thus to carry his roads from one newly organized district 
into another, and from township to township, and then 
from county to county. The territory, after the Indian 
title had been extinguished in one zone after another, 
could not do much in the way of making a road to the 
interior. It had no scheme or program. It could have 
neither, because it could not pass, even in an exploring 
capacity, beyond the land acquired by the Federal Govy- 
ernment. So as the settler pushed forward he organized 
in his township, both by custom and under the law, a 
series of road districts which often long remained the 
most important political centers in the new settlement. 
The governor and council were far away, so that the 
settler knew or cared little about 
them. The government surveyor 
passed out of his ken as soon as he 
had made plats and filed them in 
the government land offices; but 
working under general laws, as his 
predecessors had been doing for 
three-quarters of a century, and 
ready to codperate with all comers, 
the settler had made roads through 
the woods for more than twelve 
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hundred miles. In pursuance of this object he had felled 
the great trees which grew in a soil of surpassing richness— 
the gift of producing mud being one of the primary evi- 
dences of this quality. He threw the tree trunks into the 
chosen way, only to see them sink, in many cases, into the 
almost bottomless morass; he made corduroy roads, the 
wonder of those who saw, the torment of those who had to 
use them; and finally worked up to plank roads and, when 
he found stone and gravel, built company turnpikes and, 
very properly, charged toll upon them. 

The early roads were of necessity crudely constructed; 
the only wonder was that they could be made at all. They 
were the product of the plow and the scraper, the latter 
then a rude instrument, with some help from a field roller 
made from a peeled log, generally of sycamore, because of 
its weight. Working in a loose black loam, without even 
clay as a binder, without stone or gravel, often over a sur- 
face so nearly level that drainage was difficult; forced by 
the absence of bridges to creep along the low, often 
marshy bottom lands until they came to an eligible site— 
which during low water would be a ford, and in floods a 
ferry—the task was one that would have taxed the re- 
sources and the ingenuity of an experienced road builder 
working with instruments, materials and men in an old 
and settled region. 

It was here that the resource and adaptability of the 
pioneer served him well. With his quick eye both for the 
practical and for an emer- 
gency, without any trained 
or technical supervision, 
he worked away in pa- 
tience, year after year, un- 
til he had so heaped up 


dirt over a long distance \. 


that, at its best estate, 
either when dry weather 
came to his aid or the 
ground was hard frozen, 
he had something that the 
king’s highway could not 
excel. Over it the heavi- 
est load could be drawn or 
the most famous driving 
speed reached and main- 
tained; let the frost but 
heave up the ground in the 
spring or the early fall 
rains soak down to its ut- 
termost depths, and there 
were not enough oxen in 
a neighborhood to draw a 
quarter-ton load to mar- 
ket or horses sufficiently 
swift to drive at morethan 
a snail’s pace. Perhaps, 
roughly speaking, under the law of averages, the road was 
perfect for about four months in the year; practically im- 
passable for another four, divided into two almost equal 
parts in spring and fall; and for the remainder was again 
nearly perfect for use with runners. 

From mid-November to about the first of March the 
sled and the sleigh were in use as substitutes for wheeled 
vehicles. The early fall of snow filled up ruts and hid 
imperfections so that grain, hay and wood were carried to 
market, logging was done, rails distributed for making and 
repairing fences, fertilizers scattered over the fields—when 
indeed almost half the heavy miscellaneous work of the 
year was done. This both saved time in the summer and, 
fortunately perhaps, rendered it unnecessary to maintain 
the roads at the high state of improvement otherwise 
necessary. On the prairie at a later day, when board 
fences had become common, if the snow so drifted in the 
lanes as to make it impossible to break or clear them, a 
sleet, soon frozen into a heavy crust, enabled the heaviest 
loads to be drawn on sleds over the drifts. This often con- 
tinued for weeks together; if the heaps in the lanes became 
too mountainlike or irregular it was easy enough to drive 
over the fences and make a trail in the adjoining field, 
returning to the road again at a favorable point. 


Past Masters of the Ax 


T A VERY early period, when interior counties were still 
more than one hundred and fifty miles from arailroad or 
a Mississippi steamboat, it was common for the best farmers 
to haul to market the surplus products of the year’s labor. 
Loads of small grain—wheat, oats, buckwheat, seeds, corn 
shelled by hand—or dressed hogs, now and then the skins 
of the simple wild animals left in the woods along the 
streams, averaging perhaps over a ton for two horses, and 
considerably more for four, or even, in rare emergency, 
with oxen for power, would be drawn for long distances and 
sold in these remote markets for money to pay taxes or 
purchase necessaries that could not be grown at home. 
These were, mainly, salt, sugar, coffee and other groceries, 
or leather for boots, shoes or harness. 
Such wagons would be loaded both ways, bringing back 
supplies for their owners or neighbors or for the country 
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store. These journeys often required four weeks and, as 
experiences, were about as lonely as any that men could 
have. Camping out or stopping with farmers of their own 
type, often delayed by bad weather, illness or loss of a 
horse, the wanderings of Ulysses could scarcely have been 
more trying; but, next to endurance, patience was the one 
great pioneer trait. Nor was it all hardship. Such a man 
had many interesting adventures. He saw larger, or at 
least more life than that immediately about him, he ex- 
panded his business training and experience, and formed 
with remote and congenial people many friendships that 
stood him in good stead. These business errands had much 
to do with drawing farther into the state men who, having 
already succeeded, carried their small but helpful resources 
inland, to cast in their fortunes with a still newer com- 
munity. 

When the pioneer emerged from the forest he had 
become the most expert woodman then known to history. 
He no longer thought of clearing a farm for himself by 
barking, cutting or burning trees; instead he began 
to employ all his skill in woodcraft and to utilize every 
machine, whether it was old or so new that it had been 
hurriedly designed to meet some particular emergency. 
Soon the bottom portion of his land became a source of 
revenue. He was then the farmer, pure and simple, and 
this occupied him during the season of planting, cultivat- 
ing, harvesting and garnering. With the cold weather he 

became again the woodman. He 
felled his timber, drew it to the 
sawmill—which by this time was 
only less common than the black- 
smith shop—either sold it outright 









Al Proper Plow Cut TwentysFour Inches, and to Operate 
it in Land of Average Difficulty Eight to Ten Yoke of 
Oxen Were Required 


or had it sawed, by his own aid, on shares, or for money 
payment, and had the product ready for an addition to his 
house or for a frame building to replace the outgrown log 
one, for his own fencing or for sale to his neighbors, near or 
remote. Often in the scarcity of ready money he could 
only exchange his product for labor, which had a double 
value because otherwise his progress toward independence 
would have been retarded. 

These river bottoms were covered with a virgin forest, 
never before seen by the white man. The principal 
varieties were black walnut, the sycamore, the white 
hickory, the hackberry, the horse-chestnut, the oak and 
the white walnut. It was upon these that the American 
woodman exercised his strength and skill when he found 
himself in surroundings where handling timber was an 
industry and not merely a destructive orgy. An early 
Iowa farm, thus divided into meadow and woodland, be- 
came a factory of double capacity for food and for articles 
in wood. Its owner was both a worker and a merchant 
with a market for something that had formerly been with- 
out commercial or moral value, and he brought to bear a 
large degree of skill both as workman and trader. He had 
the best facilities of his time for handling his secondary 
product, and the help of men thoroughly trained in their 
art. The woodman’s ingenuity could only be appreciated 
when by his skill in cutting great trees; in handling the logs 
with the oxen or horses which he had trained into a large 
intelligence; in eking out his chains or ropes when, in 
loading great logs, he would bring the wild grapevine into 
service to reach those remote from the wood roads; in the 
manipulation of skids, wagons or sleds; in the use of 
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crowbars, cant hooks and all the devices of timber han- 
dling, he showed as much courage and almost as much 
knowledge as if he had been in command of an army. 
The making of rails, generally supposed to be a simple 
process, was far otherwise. The felling of the tree in a 
most favorable spot for the use of the crosscut saw; the 
driving of wedges for starting the work of splitting; the 
making and the use of gluts and mauls; the knowledge of 
how to handle a given cut in order to get just the size and 
shape of rail wanted; the calculation, by eye rather than 
by mathematics, of the number of rails that could be 
expected—all these were operations in which the modern 
mechanical workman would be lost. It was no wonder 
that the rail-splitting experiences of Lincoln appealed to 
the West—where every man and boy knew what they 
meant—or that they excited mirth or ridicule in the East 


_ or in Europe. He had no unusual gift; he merely did his 


part in the life which surrounded him. Even the cutting 
of cordwood, though only into four-foot lengths, demanded 
an art and an experience the absence of which would soon 
impress itself upon both the spectator and the worker. In 
the making of pickets, palings or fence posts—everywhere, 
indeed, the wonderful training of the American axman was 
both apparent and necessary. 


The Lure of the Prairie 


ND yet this man was essentially a farmer, fixing his 
home in the wilderness; helping to make the houses of 
a people; designing, making and repairing the roads; build- 
ing the schoolhouses and employing the teachers; in due 
time organizing the churches, leading the prayer meetings, 
sometimes preaching the sermon, and very often exhorting 
in a revival meeting. With such foundations there is 
hardly any reason to ask why this is a country of inde- 
pendence, of ingenuity and character, of mechanical skill, 
and of great industrial achievement in 
every line of human endeavor. 

The average age of the heads of 
families who went to Iowa, from the 
year 1840 onward until its foundations 
were completed, must have been about 
thirty. Most of them had not only 
already started in life, with growing, 
promising families, but had achieved 
some measure of success. They had 
demonstrated what could be done in 
simple surroundings through industry 
and steadiness. They went into this 
remote pioneer life for the many rea- 
sons that then entered into a removal 
from one part of a new country to another still newer. 
By 1850 the prairie had become a lure; it was no longer 
feared or suspected; proximity and use, as well as reputa- 
tion, had made it familiar. It had become clear that en- 
ergy and ability could command their reward in about half 
the time necessary under the forgotten despotism of the 
forest, so that the majority of the newcomers soon accumu- 
lated a momentum that meant continuance of initial suc- 
cess. With comparative ease this would carry them over 
many difficulties that had hampered their fathers on the 
older scenes. 

If any figures could be compiled they would show that 
such men, when destined to win a fair measure of success, 
started by the purchase, often with some deferred pay- 
ments, of about eighty acres of land, of which something 


' like one-third was timber, and the remainder bottom land 


or on the ridge between two streams. It was the general 
rule that forty acres of this land would be broken and pre- 
pared for cultivation by the farmer himself. He had to 
wait some years for help from his boys, relying in the be- 
ginning almost wholly upon his own labor. In most cases 
from fifteen to twenty acres would be fenced in for hay or 
pasture. Of the cultivated forty acres about thirty would 
be planted in corn, leaving some ten acres for small grains, 
including a tiny plot, perhaps a quarter or half an acre, for : 
a garden, in which the potato would occupy the most 
space. There was no allotment for fruit, because it had 
not yet become acclimated or adapted to the soil, and for 
the further reason that crab apples, wild plums, cherries, 
blackberries, strawberries and grapes grew in great pro- 
fusion. For either pasture or hay there lay before him 
government land or that owned by the speculator, with its 
rank growths going to waste. 

By the time the really enterprising man needed more 
land his boys had come into adolescence and man’s work— 
these were convertible terms—and the farmer was ready 
to spread out. Those who failed or became discouraged 
could sell on favorable terms so far as prices bore any 
relation to real values; so that the man who had success- 
fully managed his eighty grew naturally and easily into a 
quarter-section holder, and that without incurring the 
heavy debt which both precept and example had taught 
the pioneer to dread and avoid. : 

While passing into the prairie, invention had been so at 
work that the farmer’s personal efficiency was doubled 
between 1840 and 1860, certainly by 1865. In due time, 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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It is nothing uncommon for Peerless owners to 
report that they have driven their cars an almost 
incredible number of miles without finding it 
necessary to remove the carbon from the cylinders, 
grind the valves, or indulge in any readjust- 
ment or repair of any consequence whatsoever. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the impor- 
tance of such experiences occurring as frequently 
as they do with the Peerless. 


It can, of course, spell one thing and only one 
thing—not merely correctness of design, but an 
accuracy of measurement and of manufacturing 
method far above the ordinary. 


With the experience of men who have always 
engaged in the highest type of manufacturing 
practice to draw upon, it is safe to say that 
nowhere in the world is closer, finer craftsman- 
ship being applied to a motor car than is being 
applied to the Peerless. 


The same principles and practices which keep 
cylinders clear of carbon over extraordinarily 
long periods, and free the Peerless owner from 
readjustments and repairs to a really unusual 
extent, express themselves also in every phase 
of Peerless performance. 


The car reveals its greatness every time it is called 
upon to do those things which motorists value 
most—in its smooth, unlabored start, which 
merges instantly into sweet, even running; in its 
swift rush of acceleration; in the certainty of 
everything it does. 


There is warrant for repeating the conviction 
that, considering its charm of performance, its 
luxurious comfort, its pronounced beauty and its 
economy, it would be impossible to find a sounder, 
better investment than the Peerless in the motor 
car market today. 


THEODORE F. MacMANUS 


Seven Passenger Touring Car, $2790; Four Passenger Roadster, $2790; Four Passenger Coupé, $3500; Five Passenger 
Sedan, $3650; Seven Passenger Sedan, $3790; Seven Passenger Sedan-Limousine, $4060; F. O. B. Cleveland 


The Peerless Motor Car Company has been acquired and 
is being operated by R. H. Collins and his associates 
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of the Waters 


HERE’S thrill a-plenty to the fight 

which a black bass can give you. 
Any angler will tell you that. But, 
for greater thrill, genuine action, and 
a real battle, just let a fightin’-mad 
Muskellunge start south with your 
Musk-Oreno bait—you being on the 
holding end of the line. Man! There’s 
a thrill that is a thrill. 


Next to the desire to battle this “king of the 
waters” is the need for tackle that’s extra 
strong and dependable, to meet the wild 
tushes and frantic leaps of the mighty Muskie. 
Such is South Bend Quality Tackle which 
includes the Musk-Oreno and numerous 
other tried, proven and tested Muskie lures. 
Ask for them at ’most any sporting goods 
dealer’s. 


“Fishing—What Baits and When’’ shows and 
describes Muskie and other game-fish lures. 
Gives valuable fishing hints. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
also, land and stock had acquired sufficient 
value to give the really efficient man a 
standing with the neighborhood banker, 
who, himself, had so improved his position 
that he was no longer dependent upon a 
discredited currency, and had become 
something other than a usurer or note 
shaver. The tendency to expand farms 
was not speculative, leading into the mo- 
rass of debt, nor was the ownership a thing 
of boast or show. It was a real and whole- 
some progress for the fit, with an accession 
of nature’s tendency to eliminate the weak 
and unfit. This does not imply that all 


| farming or any large proportion of it was 


high class, because this never became the 
case, but it afforded an opportunity to the 


' | best to improve their methods and made 


them exemplars for those prone to be care- 
less or idle. 

While this process was fairly under way 
the younger generation was making itself 
felt. Asa rule it stayed at home later than 
had been the custom, and the labor of all 
began to count, so that the family position, 
which in the pioneer life inspired a real 
pride, became fixed. There was hard work 
for the first and second generations— 
neither yet in middle life, and all still able 
to do it—and when this was over, markets 
had come, railroads were on the way, the 
character of local industries had become 
fixed, the prairie had justified itself, and 
Iowa had taken another step in its making. 


Scientific Farming 


It was to the growing of corn that the 
pioneer farmer had mainly to devote him- 
self, and he soon carried on this trade in all 
its branches with a proficiency that for the 
time was surprising. Working on a small 
scale, without help from the Government 
or anybody else, they learned the secrets 
of their trade, not in a laboratory but by 
themselves. It has become impossible fully 
to understand the many farm theories, pro- 
pounded with a confusion of authority; 
but before the formal application of science 
to agriculture these early men not only 
knew the soils they worked in, what fer- 
tilizers were needed and how to treat and 
apply them, and how products must be 
grown in rotation, but they had a practical 
knowledge of the nutritive value of the 
corn which, fed to animals, would yield the 
best and quickest results. The experiments 
were unrecorded, but they were practical, 
and news of them was spread about and 
shared with all who might be interested in 
it. The few best farmers in a given county, 
seldom more than one to a township, soon 
became the exponents of these ideas and 
the improved methods based upon them. 
They early formed local agricultural so- 
cieties, whose annual fairs became features 
in the social and economic life of the day. 
Such men were never content with what 
they themselves had tried to do. Drawn 
from many geographical sources they kept 
in touch with the progress made in their old 
homes. They were little given to writing 
or lecturing, but useful information was so 
passed on from one individual to another 
that the best that could be known was 
probably distributed almost as effectively 
as now—though less widely. 

There was such a strong desire to co- 
operate with all honest effort, such a con- 
centration of thought and intelligence, that 
the greatest pains were taken to be helpful. 
As I have already insisted, it was more than 
an economic system that was under de- 
velopment; it was free republican institu- 
tions, and as in the public mind these were 
so closely related to every individual, he 
was encouraged to make himself worthy of 
his great privilege. 

It is almost impossible to understand 
how closely every industry, every develop- 
ment in education, every social improve- 
ment, was connected with the fundamental 
institutions and ideas of government, 
which, curiously enough, were thought to 
be still on trial. Everywhere talk was 
heard about the great experiment, the im- 
portance of making no mistakes, or of 
doing nothing that would betray to the 
watching monarchic peoples of Europe— 
from whose ideas of government it was 
supposed that we had emancipated our- 
selves—the slightest suggestion of failure. 
These could only be avoided by constant 
watchfulness, even more in government 
and political methods than in industry and 
social systems. Every man was constantly 
admonished that success depended upon 
him; if danger was finally to be averted 
he and his family might aspire to anything 
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within the world’s gift. Responsibility was 
not limited to what each might make of 
himself, but by a curious process of rea- 
soning it was impressed upon him that he 
was an Atlas upon whose shoulders, poten- 
tially, the weight of the world might rest. 
Seen now, in time’s long perspective, there 
is something of the grotesque in this idea; 
then it was serious, an ever-present reality 
which contributed in a high degree to make 
and keep life hopeful. It may have been a 
delusion, so far as individuals were con- 
cerned, but if so it was a dear and powerful 
one. 

Codperation was not a cant word, some- 
thing to be talked about; people both 
meant what they said and did it. The new- 
comer was tested by the help afforded him. 
If he deserved it there was no withdrawal; 
no begrudging in offering or giving; he 
might have seed, tools and assistance until 
he could get on his feet. If he was inap- 
preciative—or worse, if he was useless—he 
and his family were soon dropped, and there 
was the end of him, as he would probably 
soon become a mover-on or a mover-back. 

This helpfulness to others, indeed to all, 
has gone deep down into American life, 
and it is only when its loss is threatened 
that its value to society is recognized. It 
was not an incident of big business, about 
which so much is now heard; but it was the 
one quality which made possible every kind 
of business, big or little. The old custom 
of the newcomer borrowing seed to plant 
his first crop, with the promise to pay back 
at a given rate after harvest, had come 
down without interruption from the earliest 
settlements. It saved the settler the 
trouble of carrying such supplies with him 
and he was able to procure those adjusted 
to his new environment. Under these con- 
ditions, dealing with a soil of such surpass- 
ing fertility, the increase in the production 
of grains outran the growth of population 
and the demand or market necessary to 
give them a value, judged by modern 
prices, fairly commensurate with the labor 
of producing them. This concurrence of 
conditions, then thought favorable, long 
confined the Western farmer to a standard 
of success that was much lower, from a 
money point of view, than that of the 
artisan, who was so distinctly the benefi- 
ciary of both the increase in population and 
the favoring legislation of the time. It 
gradually drew away from their historic 
industry a considerable proportion of the 
more active and intelligent of the young 
yeomanry and drove them prematurely 
into the cities. This production of grain 
beyond what could find a market at a price 
competitive with other forms of industry 
has had a permanent influence upon Amer- 
ican life, one from which it is to be feared 
that small agriculture will never again so 
recover as to attract the type of men who 
for nearly three centuries made it what it 
was, and, with it, made their country and 
its institutions. 


Cooperative Threshing 


Perhaps nothing better illustrated the 
actual working of a codperation that was 
almost unconscious than did the threshing 
machine. No farmer in any given town- 
ship would have enough grain to warrant 
the individual ownership of a thresher; so 
two active and experienced men, generally 
handy mechanics, often blacksmiths, would 
purchase one, and then start out just after 
the small-grain harvest to canvass the 
neighborhood for threshing. This done, 
they would make their plans, so fixing 
their route that they would double on their 
tracks as little as possible. Each of these 


men would have a pair of good horses, well. 


trained for their duty of furnishing their 
share of the power, which required for its 
proper generation either eight or ten horses, 
the rest being furnished by the customer. 
Everybody was expected to be on hand as 
nearly about sunup—‘“‘sunrise” was prac- 
tically an unknown word—as possible. The 
owner with all his hands was there, and he 
had drawn the remainder of the necessary 
labor from his nearest or most efficient 
neighbor. The assignment of crew, prob- 
ably numbering ten or twelve, was made 
with as close reference as possible to the 
noe fitness or training for this particular 
work. 

One of the owners of the machine drove 
the horses from the always-turning circular 
platform, this being perhaps the most diffi- 
cult part of the work. The other owner was 
known as the feeder, a task requiring an 
almost equivalent amount of skill. Along- 
side of him was the band cutter, who was 
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generally a nimble, well-trained, nearly full- 
grown boy. He had to have a steady hand 
and study the feeder’s moods and methods 
in order to keep a regular supply of sheaves 
properly spread upon the apron. The 
pitchers from the stack—or from a wagon 
when grain came in from the small farmers 
who had not a sufficient product to warrant 
them in hiring the machine—were also im- 
portant links in the chain, while the straw 
stackers had the dirtiest job of all. Once 
under way the machine would probably not 
stop for more than a few minutes until the 
noon hour came. 

The threshers’ dinner made one of the 
hard days of the year for the housewife and 
her help, which was drawn mainly from 
neighbor women, who thus did their part 
in the codperation process. There was a 
real rivalry between the housewives of a 
neighborhoed in the matter of furnishing 
the best dinner for a dozen men famished 
by their long turns at work and always 
looking forward, ready afterward to award 
the palm of merit to the cook who was 
thought to be the best. As a rule the work 
was laid out for completion within the day, 
after which the threshers would imitate the 
old-fashioned circus, pull up stakes and 
move on in the darkness to the next task. 


A Race of Horse Traders 


This was a strenuous work that tried 
men in both strength and willingness. 
Every workman had his stint; if he failed, 
the whole crew was stopped, something 
that seldom happened, because each man 
was really working for himself. Often a 
set of farmers would thus work together 
for ten days or a fortnight, or until every 
stack in the neighborhood had been 
threshed, and the grain garnered or mar- 
keted; so that the owners could go into 
the next township, when another set of 
workers would be taken on, and this would 
continue until their season was over. 
With fairly good crops the thresherman’s 
job was moderately lucrative and nearly 
always as agreeable as such hard labor 
could be made. ; 

No like animal, whether useful or orna- 
mental, has ever been able to command 
greater devotion, even from a knightly 
master, than did the horse that helped to 
conquer the West. The skill that was de- 
veloped in knowing horses grew into an in- 
stinct, a sort of sixth sense. A student of 
natural history might have learned many 
lessons from the American pioneer about 
the structure of the horse as well as about 
his character and his usefulness. The 
mystery in judging him, the facility for 
seeing faults, the brutality in pointing them 
out when owned by another, and the deft- 
ness in concealing them in his own; that 
knowledge used in the determining of age, 
a gift now almost lost; the insight into dis- 
position; the suspicion of balkiness or 
viciousness; the quick recognition of a 
difference in values when trading one for 
another, and, in the latter case, the still 
higher quality of reading his rival’s mind, 
united to make the born horse trader a man 
apart, far above anything described in 
David Harum and other books dealing 
with this subtle gift. Even the horses 
whose ownership was involved in a trade 
were credited with the power attributed to 
the slave, of watching with selfish interest 
the processes incident to exchange, and 
thus of showing off ill or well in accordance 
with their desire to remain with an old 
owner or go to a new one. 

The skilled horse trader acquired almost 
an uncanny reputation in his own neighbor- 
hood, not of necessity from anything shady 
in his character, but because his gifts were 
recognized and feared. As each horse in a 
township was nearly as well known as his 
owner, an expert, with whom trading was 
almost a mania, had to seek victims or op- 
portunities farther afield. Many a man 
would take advantage of a lull in work to 
ride off on some animal not quite satis- 
factory, for the purpose of seeking a 
match—this was a difficult game because 
it put all the trader’s powers to the test to 
pick out a mate for an absent horse—or he 
would drive away with a pair, avowing 
some other errand when, in fact, nothing 
was in his mind except to return with one 
or two new horses better suited to fancy or 
needs. The art of showing off nags was one 
of the most recondite as well as one of the 
most interesting ever practiced by man. In 
many cases the exchange would be advan- 
tageous to both parties, especially if the men 
were well-matched, so both might in this 
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way get what they most wanted. Taken all 
in all, horse trading was one of the distinc- 
tive features to be found in the pioneer life, 
and often guided the expert to some other 
branch of work or business. It was a 
natural gift which often indicated to men 
that some kind of merchandising was their 
special forte. 

The horsemanship of the pioneer was less 
theatrical or showy than that of the 
vaunted cowboy; it dealt with the ani- 


| mal not alone as a mount but for driv- 


ing. Such a rider did not belong to a type 
that wanted to become part of a circus or 
to amuse a gaping crowd. He did not 


| affect the single horse to harness, but give 


him the lines over two, four, six or even 
eight, with the right kind of wagon or sled, 
harness and whip, either with a company 
of merrymakers or a heavy load, and he 
could handle them with characteristic 
skill. When four horses were necessary to 
draw a reaper the old custom of putting a 
boy on one of the leaders to guide them was 
given up and the driver managed both his 
four-in-hand and his machine. It required 
a coolness and skill seldom brought into 
play in the handling of a coach, because in 
this case the driver had no help and was 
dependent wholly upon himself for man- 


| aging both machine and its motive power. 


The sure-footedness of the pioneer riding 


/ horse, acquired by long practice over diffi- 


cult roads and through heavy timber, 
early attracted the attention of foreign 
travelers. Though the breeds did not de- 
velop special qualities until the Morgan 
horse was fairly perfected, these soon grew, 
Probably at no 
time or place in modern history has the 
horse been so distinctly a riding horse as 


| he was in America from the middle of the 


eighteenth century until the close of the 


| Civil War. This horse, with that variety 


of gaits which has made Kentucky famous, 


| was no accident, nor was he so much the 


outcome of horse breeding as of the uses 
which made it necessary for the man and 
the horse to cultivate and perfect these 
gaits. The trotter, which came later, grew 
out of the continued devotion to the horse 
and the desire to find a new form of an old 
sport. It was an evolution slowly reached, 
and had its beginnings mainly within the 
period covered by my study, although it 
was not to reach its perfection until some 


| years later than 1870, the period marked 
| by its ending. 


Horse Stealing 


Along these simple lines the horse was 
the close associate of the man. His treat- 
ment, even in a period when there were 
much coarseness and some brutality, was 
better than might have been expected. 
Among some classes or types of the popu- 
lation this was the result of imitation of 
their real superiors and leaders, but mainly 
from the necessity which recognized the 
horse to be next in importance to the man. 
For the most part, he was well housed and 
amply though often somewhat coarsely 
fed. He worked no harder than his master, 
and in the hands of idle or lazy owners he 
was often better off, so far as mere hard 
work was concerned, than under the owner- 
ship of more energetic men. Where he was 
treated viciously he generally returned it 
in kind; he would kick or bite or balk, and 
often become almost unmanageable, but 
in general this conduct would change when 
he fell into the hands of a considerate 
owner. Wherever a hired man was kept 
this merciful treatment was enforced, often 
at the cost of severe suffering by some in- 
corrigible reprobate. No facility or will- 
ingness could save such a man from 
punishment with a black-snake whip or the 
fists, or dismissal, or both. 

With the pioneer the institution of lynch- 
ing was built up round the horse. He was 
such a constituent part of life that to steal 
him incurred the fate decreed, as the clay 
tablets attest, in like cases, from the times 
of King Hammurabai. It came to mean 
the summary punishment of the offender, 
without the possibility of successful appeal 
either to law or to mercy. It stood next to 
the taking of human life, because it was con- 
sidered that many lives were dependent 
upon the work of the horse. If the statue 
of a saint to represent the pioneer should 
ever be raised it would be difficult to find 
a subject more appropriate than the figure 
of a horse under the name of Saint Equus. 

But the horse did not come into the ordi- 
nary definition of livestock, a term reserved 
for the meat-producing animals—cattle, 
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swine and sheep, in the order named. Of 
these the milch cow stood next to the horse 
in importance and immediate value; but 
even her portion was far from ideal for an 
animal that must make so much of a return 
to man. Her yield of milk would have put 
her at the very rear of even the worst herd 
now to be found anywhere between the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers and the 
far-off Atlantic Coast. She was generally 
small in size, and had her calf to nourish 
besides supplying her product to many 
hungry children. One relief came from the 
fact that because of the poor quality and 
small quantity of their milk every farmer 
had to keep two or three cows where now 
one would serve. With all the facilities for 
feeding and keeping cows, probably one-half 
the families did not own one; so though there 
was milk to give away to poor neighbors its 
sale was practically unknown. If the cow 
failed to breed within any given year, re- 
gardless of what she had done in the past, 
she never had another chance, but was fat- 
tened and the meat she produced was dis- 
tributed in the neighborhood to be eaten 
fresh or it was packed in a barrel for summer 
use as corned beef. The same fate awaited 
the heifer when she had entered her third 
summer and still remained barren. It was 
seldom that a steer was butchered for 
family use; he was too valuable, either as 
an ox or for shipment— often, in succession, 
for both uses—to be sacrificed upon the 
altar of the family. 


Crude Dairy Methods 


The vicious cow was more than an inci- 
dent, she was an element, in this early life. 
Added to the occasional case of bad temper 
in the animal was the awful exposure to 
cold, heat, floods, noisome insects, and the 
brave struggle for forage. Worst of all was 
the carelessness or brutality of boys or 
hired men, or more frequently of cross, 
tired women with peevish children waiting 
impatiently for the milk while it was still 
warm. Almost uniformly the milking was 
done in the open, without shelter for animal 
or human, and the cow, suffering perhaps 
from an overfull udder which demanded re- 
lief, with teats cracked from the cold or torn 
by briers or by struggles in the brush when 
seeking food, was expected to bear the 
roughness of treatment from a coarse, 
freezing man or an ignorant learner, and 
then to stand, thus exposed and treated, 
until the milking process was over. 

In the main the methods of gathering 
and saving the milk were dirty and dis- 
creditable; in these days, when the product 
is offered. for sale, they would not be 
countenanced; but when used at home, in 
perhaps half the cases it was collected in a 
way as primitive as in patriarchal days 
when men wandered with their flocks. 

Though this describes a general tend- 
ency, it must not, however, be concluded 
that ill treatment of the milk-producing 
animal and slovenliness in the man or 
woman were universal. Here again it be- 
came a question of type; the really good, 
efficient farmer taking the best care of his 
cows in the matter of shelter and food as 
well as in methods of handling and milking, 
caring for the milk in cool cellars or wells 
or spring houses, and in making butter, 
which was the only form in which the cow 
yielded a money profit. In such cases the 
animals were afforded the same good hous- 
ing provided for the horse, the money profit 
being multiplied many fold, and the ex- 
ample of efficiency spreading slowly down 
among that part of the population open to 
influence. 

The American pioneer in his different 
stages of development has generally had 
some product that would yield ready 
money. Living through successive genera- 
tions practically limited to barter, it was a 
necessity to have or find some article that 
would enable him to meet the demands of 
the taxgatherer and to buy the supplies that 
he could not produce, or exchange with an 
accessible neighbor. Taking things in the 
mass, in Virginia, tobacco; in New Eng- 
land, the fisheries, enabled him to provide 
the circulating medium, which, in the case 
of his predecessor, was the wampum of the 
Indian. 

In the remainder of the country the 
swine furnished this ready money. Every- 
where in the Southern colonies its flesh 
became a standard article of diet in spite of 
prejudices and attachment to the letter of 
Scripture, where in those days of literalness 
reference to it as an unclean animal was 
not easily explained or overcome. In Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania it was 
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universal, and from there it spread to the 
Southern colonies and into the West as 
settlement went slowly forward. In the 
former colonies and their offshoots the 
hog—the term “swine”’ was never in gen- 
eral use—ran at large, and in so doing 
caused an unusual amount of trouble. 
Always recognized as a born marauder, its 
victims were protected by a varied assort- 
ment of laws, ordinances, regulations and 
proclamations. It was probably respon- 
sible for more damage claims than all other 
causes combined. 

And yet in a favorable climate and en- 
couraging surroundings it grew not only in 
numbers but in importance. In addition 
to furnishing wholesome food in ample 
quantities at a nominal cost for labor, the 
universal demand soon made it the pro- 
ducer of ready money. This was increased 
as wild game declined and the settler 
plunged farther into the wilderness. Once 
in the business, it was as easy to raise two 
hogs as one, or twenty as ten; and as, in 
spite of this facility, many families could 
not or did not grow their own supplies, 
there was an assured demand for the sur- 
plus at a price which, though low, was 
fairly remunerative. In the scarcity of 
money a married hired man could be paid 
in part with a ham, a shoulder, a side of 
bacon or some lard, which he would carry 
home to his family; or these articles could 
be traded for something else or turned in 
at the store in payment for necessary prod- 
ucts from the outside world. 

The hog was the early and sure reliance 
in paying a debt on the farm, taxes of all 
kinds, interest on the small credit neces- 
sary; and its proceeds were available for 
doctors’ bills, the extension of business or 
additional land as wanted. It was often 
the only meat-producing animal that was 
moved bodily as population shifted itself 
from one place to another. 


Hog:-Killing Time 


The slaughter, dressing and curing of the 
hog were something that the farmer had to 
learn, just as he mastered the growing of 
corn and the various processes incident to 
his main business. On the prosperous farm, 
that day in early December fixed for 
butchering—after the corn crop had been 
gathered and preparations were under way ~ 
for the winter—was one of the busiest and 
most important of the whole year. Then 
the great kettles for heating the water; the 
barrels or hogsheads into which the 
slaughtered animals were twice plunged; 
the careful dressing after they had been 
hung on long poles erected for the purpose; 
their gradual pushing together, until the 
flesh was cooled, for cutting into the proper 
parts; the division into heads, feet, hams, 
shoulders, sides, backbones, fat, ribs and 
offal—all these processes were carried on 
with an efficiency or a carelessness that 
marked the character and training of the 
man in charge. 

Often one or more farmers with a con- 
siderable number of animals would com- 
bine, while other neighbors with only one 
or two would also bring theirs and unite in 
carrying on the work. By nightfall every- 
thing would be done, the annual killing 
was over, and the supply of meat had met 
the demand of one or more main families 
and their immediate neighbors. For some 
time the livers, hearts, ribs and backbones 
would be eaten fresh—the frost acting as a 
natural preservative—the meats, whether 
cured with salt in barrels or smoked as the 
spring opened, serving for the rest of the 
year so far as this variety of animal food 
was concerned. 

The smoking process was the mainte- 
nance of an old art handed down from cen- 
tury to century, but always adapted to local 
conditions. In the Middle West smoking 
was done in small log or frame smokehouses 
or sheds, not far from the house. The hard- 
wood chips that had been carefully saved 
from all the chopping of the winter were 
put into a little heap, supplemented by 
limbs from the same trees, and in or under 
it a smoldering fire was lighted, which was 
never permitted to come to a blaze. If fire 
came both house and contents were often 
lost, so that success literally depended 
upon having smoke without fire, which had 
to be maintained in this form day and 
night. When, at the end of about three 
weeks of watchfulness, the cured meats 
came out they were ready to do their part 
in the assured sustenance of the family 
during the next year. They supplemented 
in their particular form that ample supply 
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He Trained for Bigger Pay 


Now He Earns 
$100 a Week 


Fifty-two hundred a year! And yet there 
are many men who still wonder whether 
specialized training pays! 

Tom Blythe used to wonder, too. That 
was only a few years ago—when he was 
earning less than $30 a week. All around 
him in the big main office other fellows his 
own age were pegging away at their little 
routine jobs and trusting to luck to get 
them by. 


But Blythe wasn't satisfied. He could not 
leave work to attend a resident school—nor 
could he afford to wait ten or fifteen years 
for “‘experience’’ to push him ahead. His 
only alternative was home-study training. 
He enrolled with LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity. 

Remarkable how a fellow’s viewpoint changes 
once he really starts after the bigger job! 

First thing that surprised Blythe was the actual 
fun that he got out of home-study training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method. Mighty interesting, he 
said, to take those everyday problems which highly 
successful business men are compelled to solve and 
to work them out for himself. 

Next thing that surprised him was the fact that 
the bigger job he had longed for was actually wait- 
ing for him! His chief had been quick to observe 
the better work he was doing—how he was now able 
to help on the more important tasks; and to make 
a long story short, Harris was leaving and how 
would Blythe like to take his place? 

That was how Blythe stepped into his first real 
executive position—and why he today is earning a 
salary of $5,200 a year. 


Your Shortest Route to a Big-Pay 
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Typical, Blythe’s experience, of that of thousands 
of ambitious men who have found their path to suc- 
cess in the LaSalle Problem Method. 

Letter after letter in the files of LaSalle Extension 
University tells the same thrilling story. If the men 
now in low-pay jobs could see those actual letters, 
literally thousands of them, telling of rapid advance- 
ment to positions paying $3,000, $5,000 and up to 
$10,000 a year, they would never rest until they had 
mastered the specialized training that they abso- 
lutely need to win success. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
of provisions required for home use, for 
exchange with neighbors and for hos- 
pitality. They worked into that general 
system of foresight which made inde- 
pendence the pride and the distinguishing 
characteristic of the pioneer. 

Sheep growing developed slowly in the 
pioneer states west of Ohio, and never be- 
came a dependence. As early as 1840 the 
old-fashioned domestic processes of card- 
ing, spinning and weaving had begun to 
decline; the American woolen mill was 
fairly under way. While these processes 
survived it was almost a necessity for each 
neighborhood to grow its own wool, but 
even then mutton did not become a profit- 
able venture. It did not fit the popular 
palate and it was long before its dressing 
became familiar knowledge. When the big 
Eastern woolen mill came to its own, local 
sheep growing naturally declined. 

After the settler emerged from the woods 
the difficulties incident to this branch of 
industry were enhanced. The rank prairie 
grass was not adapted to sheep, and the 
lack of shelter was so serious as a draw- 
back that even the Vermont-bred merino 
did not thrive; but the most serious 
trouble was the dog. Whatever the quality 
of animal carried into a new country, or 
whatever effort may have been made to 
improve breeds, no such process entered 
into the dog. Perhaps as many as ninety- 
five of every hundred were of the worst 
mongrel order. As the supply seemed to be 
legion—the proportion in both number and 
badness bearing a universal ratio to the 
uselessness of their owners—thedog, instead 
of being a credit to his masters, became and 
remained through most of the settlement 
period in the West a nuisance more de- 
structive than his predecessor and relative, 
the wolf. It became the practice of in- 
dustrious and enterprising men to shoot 
dogs on sight—not from cruelty, but for the 
protection of the community. 

No present-day knowledge and even no 
effort of the imagination can measure the 
task of caring for animals on the wide-open 
prairies, where there was no natural shelter 
and no time or opportunity to provide it 
through barns, sheds, high fences, groves 
or other contrivances suggested by neces- 
sity or ingenuity. All this made the task 
of the settler a constant trial of work, pa- 
tience and persistence. He knew that upon 
the care of his stock depended his home 
and any reward of his labors to which he 
might aspire. He must watch the ap- 
proaching rain or snow storm, the tornado 
or blizzard, which might scatter his few 
cattle, hogs or horses to the four winds and 
often doom them to destruction in their 
effort to protect themselves. It was his 
business never to let them get out of reach, 
and no labor or exposure could be spared 
to insure this result. After a few years, 
by the planting of cottonwood or soft 
maple, he could have a fairly efficient wind- 
break. In his dire necessity he thus made 
himself a forester long before conservation 
and even Arbor Day were so much as 
heard of as public movements. 


Early Trade in Livestock 


It was well into the Civil War before hay 
and animal scales came into general use 
even in the older West; it would probably 
be safe to say that they did not become 
universal until after 1870, when the region 
had attained a large measure of prosperity 
and wealth. It was possible to weigh a pig 
or a sheep on the old-fashioned beam scales 
or steelyards, but there were few even of 
these. The weight of cattle and hogs when 
ready for sale was determined by guess, 
with the usual byplay between buyer and 
seller. Sometimes the dispute would be 
left to a supposed expert, but in most cases 
it was settled upon the well-known 
splitting-the-difference practice. After 
much negotiation over an animal or a 
drove the seller would make his maximum 
claim and the buyer his maximum conces- 
sion, and the sum would be divided by two. 
As this guessing of the weights of animals 
was one of the things upon which men 
prided themselves, sufficient earnestness 
was generated to have settled grave ques- 
tions in law, politics or religion. 

The fattening of livestock was much 
slower than now, due in part to the inferior 
quality and the lack of knowing how to 
mix feeds; but the process continued even 
after the improvement in this respect had 
substituted Shorthorns for native breeds. 
Calves, pigs or lambs were seldom slaugh- 
tered, the youngest animal that was 
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habitually sacrificed being a three-year-old 
heifer when barrenness was assured. There 
was a pride, inherited from English habits 
and traditions, in sending to market large 
animals; but perhaps the principal reason 
was found in the universal belief that meat 
produced slowly was more wholesome and 
nutritious than that which came from a 
stuffing process similar in character to the 
making of paté de foie gras in Switzerland 
and Germany. It was the custom to send 
steers to market upon the completion of 
their fourth year, when, by 1870, with im- 
proved stocks and stall feeding, the ‘best 
animals would have reached weights run- 
ning from thirteen hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. Hogs were kept until they 
were eighteen months or two years old, and 
an average weight for many droves of 
eighty or a hundred was often three hun- 
dred pounds. Corn was cheap, perhaps 
averaging, from 1850 to 1870, round twenty 
cents a bushel, and seldom reaching twenty- 
five cents anywhere, except during the war 
period; woods along the river bottoms were 
available for summer pasturage for hogs; 
while the prairie afforded free range for 
cattle at costs which bear no comparison 
with modern standards. 


Village Blacksmiths 


Prices were correspondingly low. In the 
spring of 1860, hogs sold on foot within ten 
miles of Des Moines, the capital, at two 
cents a pound; cattle brought three or 
four cents; yearling wethers, two to three 
dollars a head; turkeys of ten to fifteen 
pounds brought at Christmas from seventy- 
five cents to a dollar apiece; geese, when 
eaten at all, about the same price; chickens 
were marketed, when purchasers could be 
found, for three dollars a dozen, and often 
for two dollars; eggs were considered high 
when paid for by the store at ten cents a 
dozen in trade, and even then the demand 
was narrow and uncertain; the best butter 
brought ten to fifteen cents a pound, and 
the average price through the year did not 
perhaps rise much above the sum first 
named. 

The ability to draw from the outside 
tools and machinery to meet the ever- 
broadening demand gave the settler a de- 
cided advantage over his forerunner, the 
colonist, in that he carried with him in 
larger degree the essentials of manufacture, 
and had command in his work of the wider 
variety of articles that had become either 
necessary or desirable. He could exercise 
and develop his domestic industries either 
for himself or others, so that gradually he 
could produce food, tools, vehicles, houses, 
clothing and the necessary paraphernalia 
of his life without outside help, his own 
skill and the finding of the necessary raw 
materials being the prime essentials. 

He carried with him, as part of himself, 
his own blacksmiths and machinists, wheel- 
wrights, carpenters, spinners and weavers, 
millers, hatters, and others trained in 
mechanical trades. Even before the 
farmer could break his land and raise his 
trial crops these artisans were ready to set 
up their shops in every neighborhood large 
enough to require their services. They be- 
longed to the same type from which the 
farmer himself was drawn—the sturdy 
yeoman. They were an essential part of 
the general scheme of life in which they 
found themselves. In many instances they 
bought land, although in few cases did 
they give personal labor to its cultivation. 

The most indispensable mechanic was 
the blacksmith. In his special work the 
farmer, however ingenious, could not com- 
pete. In general he had reached what then 
passed for middle life, with experience in 
several tasks in various stages of develop- 
ment. Though the shoeing of horses and, 
later in the season, of oxen constituted 
perhaps the bulk of his work during the 
winter, the summer brought with it the 
making of plows or their sharpening, har- 
rows, cultivators, hoes, scythes, rakes and 
tools used in field or garden. 

He must not only have acquired a fixed 
skill—something that would always stand 
him in stead—but must be able to work 
rapidly. When something went wrong 
with a prairie plow, leaving men and oxen 
idle, or with a threshing machine, where 
ten to fifteen men and almost as many 
horses were left for the time with nothing 
to do, the blacksmith was expected to drop 
everything else and, without regard to 
meals, sleep or rest, to persevere until his 
task was done. This was the essence of his 
unconscious contract with his customers 
and he must keep it. If there was one 
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thing that the industrial leader in a pioneer 
community dreaded more than another it 
was that men assembled for a given task 
should be left idle while daylight and good 
weather were running. 

The neighborhood that commanded the 
service of a really expert and artistic black- 
smith could count itself fortunate. His 
trade was naturally the primary attraction, 
but it meant even more to have a smith 
who was really interested in the people who 
were his constituents and had their own 
peculiar interests. His shop was the recog- 
nized meeting place, a social center, even 
more important than the country store. It 
was the resort of boys of all ages, the older 
of whom were often gratified in their desire 
to blow the bellows or even to handle that 
mysterious tool, the great sledge, when two 
red-hot heavy bars of iron were to be cut 
or welded or others were to be split into 
strips. The passing matron or schoolgirl 
looked in through the open door with a 
sort of awe; so that the blacksmith who 
either had or might develop the qualities 
of the curmudgeon was destined to a brief 
career or absolute failure, and might just 
as well make up his mind to move. 

It was, however, as the meeting place of 
an ever-ready debating society for religious 
questions that the smithy was most dis- 
tinguished. There the fate of those mighty 
universal questions—baptism, infant bap- 
tism, free will, foreordination, election, pre- 
destination, the final perseverance of the 
saints—whatever this common though 
cryptic phrase might mean—were con- 
stantly under discussion. The smith 
literally earned his living by the sweat of 
his brow, but a day was never more than a 
day even if prolonged far into the night. 
No true smith could resist the challenge to 
talk on these subjects, then the primary 
problems of surrounding humanity. He 
was nearly always active, sometimes even 
unctuous, in the Wednesday-night prayer 
meeting or in the Sunday class meeting, so 
that in those historic days nobody even so 
much as thought it among possibilities that 
there could be an undevout blacksmith. 


Backwoods Carpenters 


No man in any pioneer category was 
more really trusted than the blacksmith. 
His nature united with his trade to make 
him as nearly strictly honest as men can be. 
Other men—the carpenter, the shoemaker, 
the weaver or the tinker—might be sus- 
pect, and the customer could go somewhere 
else; but the blacksmith was the destined 
monopolist of a neighborhood, so that while 
he held his place there was little chance to 
question his position or his probity. Though 
seldom a leader in matters of high public 
import he was knowing to everything that 
was going on. Take him all in all, he wasa - 
fine figure in the pioneer life, as indeed he _ 
had been in his association with the yeomen 
during the preceding five hundred years. 
His character and its peculiar traits have 
been overlaid, though it is not possible 
even under the lavalike inclusions of the 
factory system entirely to hide him from 
view. 

The carpenter was a less impressive 
figure. In the first place, there was little 
of mystery about his trade. It was possible 
to follow every part of his material, from 
the great tree as it stood in the forest until 
it took new shapes under the operation of 
the sawmill, the broadax or the adz, or 
when it finally found its way to his bench 
for manipulation under the square, with 
handsaw, adz, plane, drawshave, chisel or 
hatchet. It was, comparatively speaking, 
an easy trade to learn and, being.in uni- 
versal demand, its votaries were large in 
number. It was more often than others an 
inherited trade, so that the boy could the 
easier pick it up from his father. The 
pioneer life did not lend itself with con- 
spicuous success to the higher development 
of this trade. Everything was too rude; 
there was, as already narrated, such an ab- 
sence of architectural form, happily even of 
pretension, that little opportunity was af- 
forded for much effort outside that of the 
ordinary slop-shop order. The doors and 
windows were rude, with little, after the 
earliest days had passed, to distinguish 
them from one another, whether they went 
into the largest frame house, itself attrac- 
tive in size and design, or into the humblest 
log cabin. The carpenter class was there- 
fore inclined to be migratory, ill-trained, 
subject to fitful employment, somewhat 
boisterous in habit, and not on a level with 
the leaders of the average new community. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Containing 


Quaint and Curious 
Antiques, namely 
and to wit: 


{1} Starched Ruff 


Because its starched points wrought grievous 
injuries to both wearer and spectators and thereby 
caused unseemly brawls and bloody encounters at 
her Court, this picturesque neckwear was forbidden 


by the Good Queen Bess. 
{2} Hard Boiled Shirt 


Men have attacked and conquered this fearsome 
monster alone and unaided, but it was customary to 
call in the neighbours to help. The Society for the 
Suppression of Profanity abolished it when the soft 


shirt appeared. 


{3} The Dickey 


Some historians contend that this quaint device 
was an article of fashionable, attire, while others 
insist that it was a means of defence in time of war. 


{4} Detached Cuffs 


ye following Collection of 
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When stiffly starched these primitive and cruel Bs oom Al A i ve ON | a oe 


fetters caused great woe and misery to malefa¢tors 
and the ungodly. Said to have been impossible to 
keep them in sight when clean or to hide them 


when dirty. 


[5] Beaver Hat 


Originally modelled on the lines of the Missis- 
sippi steamboat funnels. Walked the plank when 


the soft felt hat arrived. 


{6} Coat with Padded Shoulders 


The padded shoulders of these coats { which bear 
a remarkable resemblance to the New York Public 
Library} often provided sufficient horse-hair to 
makea sofa, when the eldest daughter was married. 


{7} An Uncomfortable Collar 


Any ordinary collar, stiff or soft, which does not 
afford comfort with dressiness may now be replaced 
by A Collar With Character—not merely a more 
comfortable collar—but anew collar with style and 


comfort both woven and tailored into it. 


ou wear a soft shirt, with a 

\ soft bosom, and soft cufts; 

a soft hat; a coat with soft 
rolling lapels. Why? 

They’re more comfortable, and 
better-looking. 

Yet not one of these things is 
nearly so comfortable as is the 
VAN HEUSEN compared with a 
starchedcollar—nornearlyso good- 
looking as is the VAN HEUSEN 
compared with ordinary collars— 
soft or starched. 

The VAN HEUSEN is the 
World’s Smartest Collar because— 
it is the on/y collar with style woven 
intoit—and comfort ¢ai/ored into it. 
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For immediate delivery—g styles, 4 sizes 13 ¥%4 to 20, boys’ sizes 11 to 13. 
Price fifty cents, Will outwear half-a-dozen ordinary collars. 
Ifyour dealer cannot supply you with theVAN HEUSEN Collar 
and Van CrarTShirt [a soft white shirt with the VAN HEUSEN 

Collar attached | write us for address of one that can. 


It isn’t a VAN HEUSEN unless it’s stamped 
Phillips-Jones Corporation, Makers 


Copyright 1922 by 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION 
1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PATENTED 


the Worlds Smartest 


COLTAR 
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EI Dallo is the golf- | 
er’s smoke—the / 
ideal cigarforactive 
men. Activity whets 
smoke-appetite.: The 
palate is keenest to ap- 
preciate fine flavor, 
rich bouquet. 


El Dallo meets the 
activity test. On the 
course, or in the club 
house after the game, 
it “hits the spot.” 
Every puff is satisfac- 
tion. That’s because 
El Dallo is made of 
finely blended tobac- 
cos, properly aged for 
flavor and bouquet. 
You get El Dallo factory- 
fresh at all times. The 
tinfoil-tissue ‘““humidor” 
wrapping protects against 
“killing” climate changes. 
Each cigar in the box is of 
even quality. 


Prove the quality with 3 
El Dallos the next time 
you play. 
If your dealer hasn’t 
El Dallo, send us $1.00 
for the Handy Pocket 
Edition Package of 12 
large Invincibles. 































Wertheimer Bros. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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“EACH CIGAR IN ITS OWN HUMIDOR” 


“Famous for Quality 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

Another worker in wood, few in num- 
ber but always having in him the poten- 
tialities of the artist, was the cabinetmaker. 
The number was small because the demand 
for furniture other than that of the plainest 
order was limited and grew slowly. This 
was one of those slow-working trades where 
quality was always more important than 
quantity —with too few men engaged to en- 
able it to lend itself to distinct characteriza- 
tion; but whatever articles they made, its 
votaries worked only in fine woods and 
with delicate tools. As the ordinary prod- 
ucts disappeared the fashions of the time 
required the use of mahogany and rose- 
wood, and yet it may well be a question 
whether, within the area under study, there 
now remains any considerable number of 
the prized household articles of the time. 
Other than as an item in an exhibit the 
old four-poster is as dead as the Cesars; 
the elaborate cupboards would fit only in 
museums, if any exist; the chests were as 
antiquated as the furniture of the ancients 
and have disappeared as kindling; while 
the walls and wainscoting, which in an older 
and more fortunate time the makers would 
have fashioned, were never thought of and 
so did not come into existence. Another 
historic trade was thus driven out of the 
world—this time by automatic planers and 
gigantic glue pots, often employed to turn 
out articles with little more character than 


| an angleworm. 


Coopers and Millers 


The cooper was present, but his function 
was never important. He had awaiting 
him, in white oak for staves and heads, and 
hickory for hoops, the most perfect of ma- 
terials; but as few products todk a liquid 
form there was not much for him to do. 
It was before the days of cider, and vinegar 
was imported from great distances, as were 
all the intoxicants used. The occasional 
cooper who made his way into this un- 
friendly environment turned to his trade 
mostly for odd jobs, thus really merging 
himself gradually into the class of real 
farmers. 

Another interesting character was the 
miller. There was more of mystery about 
him than could exist in the blacksmith or 
any other artisan. In the first place, as 
considerable capital was required, the work- 
ing miller was generally a hired man, the 
agent or representative of an owner in the 
form of a company or at least of a man who 
seldom knew the technic of the business. 
Mills, whether grist or saw, were the only 
factories in the neighborhood or district; if 
both existed they were often under a com- 
mon ownership or control, so that their 
managers never became individual to the 
degree that was inevitable in the personal 
trades, where no intermediary was possible. 
To the spectator, unfamiliar with the mil- 
ler’s work, his passed for a lazy sort of 
business. He had only to take in the grain 
brought to him by a large number or va- 
riety of customers, keep all the bags or 
barrels separate, after taking out his legal 
toll put one grist after another into the 
hopper, see to it that his power was ready 
and kept in order, pull the lever controlling 
the water from the race or stream, and then 
wait with patience until one batch after 
another was ground. The customer, per- 
haps waiting nervously to get flour for the 
family dinner, or the boy loitering about or 
fishing above or below the dam or in the 
mill race, or exploring the mysteries of 
machinery, so new to him, thought this a 
simple job; but those who knew how many 
things this one man had to do—the irregu- 
lar but heavy weights he had to lift, the 
help he had to give in so many directions— 
realized that here was no easy task. 

In the earliest days custom came to a 
gristmill from long distances, not seldom 
from sixty miles away. One man would 
carry to the mill as large a load as the roads 
would permit, made up of contributions 
from several neighbors, some other making 
the next trip for the same purpose. As 
they came from every direction and often 
met remote from a village, at the mill, it 
would be surrounded for days with camp- 
ers, each awaiting his turn, all impatient to 
get back to a neighborhood often not too 
well supplied with bread. This was addi- 
tional to the custom of the miller’s own 
neighborhood, which could not be favored 
until all ahead were served. The miller 
was therefore often in a quandary how to 
meet the most emergent demands; so that, 
taken in connection with the uncertainty 
of water—often he had to wait for it to 
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accumulate—the necessity for sharpening 
the burrs from time to time, the poor qual- 
ity or bad condition of much of the grain 
offered, his lot was not one of unalloyed 
happiness. 

Closely related to these trades, and in- 
separable from them, was the mechanical 
skill inherent in the great body of settlers. 
There were so many articles that could not 
be bought—for the double reason that they 
could not be found in the market and there 
was no money to pay for them—that ver- 
satility became a necessity. 

If an ax handle was needed somebody in 
the neighborhood had to make it. To do 
this generally lay out of the way of the 
carpenter, the wheelwright or the cabinet- 
maker; so it remained for some man fa- 
miliar with the ax to become an expert in 
fashioning this particular article. Gener- 
ally speaking this man was a farmer who 
was also a woodman. He thus drew from 
his own woods the material, chosen with a 
care that was characteristic, and executed 
his task with a skill that could not be sur- 
passed. It required the choicest of hickory, 
first split into a half square or square, con- 
taining material for two or four handles, 
then hewn into rough shape with the ax or 
the adz, and ripped by a handsaw into 
parts for the individual article. After it 
was still further roughly shaped with a 
hatchet and then with a plane on a work- 
bench and by the drawshave until it 
neared completion, it was finished with a 
large, very sharp pocketknife, English 
made, remaining only to be smoothed with 
broken glass and polished with various 
grades of sand and emery paper from coarse 
to the finest, until it shone almost like ivory, 
oiled, and then so seasoned before the fire 
that it lost none of its straightness or flexi- 
bility. No pattern was used in these vari- 
ous stages of progress; the maker must 
know to a nicety every curve and line, and 
be sure that, when inserted in the ax, it 
would balance to perfection. 


Craftsmanship in Wood 


The making of’ a whipstock from the 
same fine variety of wood required skill and 
art. The long slim piece of wood, ranging 
from three to eight feet in length, balanced 
for carrying a whiplash ranging from six to 
twenty feet long, according to its uses, had 
to be so strong and flexible as to respond to 
every motion, whether it was used in the 
driving of a spirited four-horse team or 
eighty or ten yoke of oxen in front of a 
breaking plow on the virgin prairie, or by 
a drover, guiding from the back of a horse a 
herd of refractory cattle. The fashioning of 
a wooden ramrod for a squirrel rifle, whether 
from hickory or white oak, was another 
delicate process. The plaiting of a whip of 
the order that fitted the handles already 
described was scarcely less difficult. Be- 
ginning in a simple way with four strands 
of leather—generally buckskin, calfskin or 
sheepskin, though sometimes dogskin—the 
skilled whip maker would so practice his 
art that he ran up to as many as twelve 
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strands, putting the bulge at just the right 
place to balance it, both in itself and for its 
uses. As much pride was taken in this as 
could have been found in some achievement 
much more talked about, but probably less 
useful or important. The skins of the few 
fur-bearing animals were dressed for use in 
making mittens, rugs, lap robes, and other 
articles for use or ornament. 

These accomplishments and many more 
of a mechanical sort carried out with sim- 
ple tools, though with the best materials, 
executed with a patience that was monu- 
mental and a skill that could be learned but 
not taught, belonged to the best farmers in 
every considerable neighborhood through- 
out the whole of the pioneer area. They 
were passed on from father to son without 
loss of skill or efficiency, and became part 
of the mental and industrial outfit of the 
community. This comprehensive personal 
knowledge of a variety of trades—only a 
few of the articles thus produced have been 
mentioned—gave the farm boy an insight 
into many forms of useful work outside his 
nominal occupation as farmer. 


The Gospel of Work 


Interest in work did not stop at this 
general knowledge of it; but all partici- 
pated in it. Everybody—except the in- 
corrigibly lazy and idle, doomed to crime 
or uselessness—if strong and well, was ex- 
pected to support himself and thus to con- 
tribute to the general stock. The keeping 
of a garden was universal, and neither men, 
women nor children thought themselves 
exempt from its making and cultivation. 
Probably the majority of the children, born 
on high-class pioneer farms, whether boys 
or girls, had paid back to their parents and 
the world every possible penny of their 
actual money cost before they were sixteen 
years old, and in many cases, especially 
during the Civil War, at least one or two 
years earlier. ‘ 

The work was not considered child labor, 
it was a part of the general scheme, as- 
sumed to be as necessary to the making of 
men and women as it was to come into the 
world at all, and the better the family, the 
more keenly its heads felt their responsi- 
bilities to society and to themselves and 
their children, the more effective was this 
rigid training. If the growing boy was 
routed out of bed early in the morning, 
either by inclination or insistence, he sought 
it with the same relative earliness at night, 
so that probably no class of children any- 
where were better provided with sleep dur- 
ing their years of rapid growth. It was not 
subject to interference by the looseness of 
methods or the outside attractions now the 
incident of urban life. Food was plentiful, 
wholesome, though somewhat rich, mostly 
well cooked, and in only a few cases was 
there exaction. The pioneer farmer was 
seldom a slave driver except of himself, the 
very interest in the work of those engaged 
in it sometimes leading to overexertion. 
Owing to the extreme heat the hours were 
early and late, but there were many inter- 
ruptions for rest; much thoughtful care for 
man and beast. There was some let up in 
winter, less in hours than in intensity; but 
the work impulse was never allowed to 
sleep; that which the bounteous summer 
had produced, the cold sterile winter must 
use, foster or preserve. It was never a 
season of lethargy, of bearlike living on 
accumulated fat; but, as will be seen later, 
there was a constant study of conditions 
and an effort to learn how best to utilize 
or improve them. 

In the pioneer theology not much at- 
tention was paid to mortal sins as taught 
by the church; instead, however, there 
was one of their own—laziness. Every- 
thing else could be expiated and forgiven, 
but nothing could overcome this weakness. 
Ill health might excuse the ability to work 
like other people, but only the confirmed 
invalid, the idiot, and the old who had done 
a fullshare, were exempt. An active people 
might accept in theory the idea that work 
was a curse, but every act showed that 
they both felt and knew it to be the most 
exalted of blessings. 

Author’s Note—This article on ‘‘Pioneer Meth- 
ods,’’ and a successor on ‘‘The Pioneer Family,” 
soon to follow it, have been extracted from an elab- 
orate, and as yet unpublished, study made by the 
author on ‘‘The American Pioneer.’”’ It deals 
comprehensively with the population origins of the 
West, with settlement, with political life and organi- 
zation, with religion, with education and with social 
conditions, between 1840 and 1870, thus including 
the Civil War. It is not, in any sense, a formal his- 
tory, but seeks to interpret the philosophy of the 


movement that made possible the growth and de- 
velopment of that great region. 
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After One Year the 6-66 Records 
Stand Unbeaten 


Just one year ago—on May 18th, 1921—the Paige Daytona Model 
6-66 astounded all Motordom by breaking every world’s stock chassis 


speedway record from 5 to 100 miles. 


These are the most highly prized records in the automobile world, 
for they are final and convincing proof, not only of power and speed, 


but the more heroic qualities, brute strength and endurance. 


Today these records stand unbeaten, practically unchallenged. A full 
year has passed, but no car in the entire field of American manu- 


facture has lowered a single mark in the group. 


-We make this statement in a spirit of pride and not mere boastfulness. 
We offer it as the most convincing evidence that Paige is, indeed, 


supreme and absolute Master of the Highway. 


Let the nearest Paige Dealer prove this to your entire 
satisfaction. Telephone him for a demonstration 
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HERE is a tennis 
racquet that can be 
used every day in any 
kind of weather. It is 
unaffected by sun, rain, 
heat or cold. It can 
not warp or break and 
does not require a press. 


teel Racquet 


a ‘AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





It has a steel frame and is strung 
with resilient steel strings. It is per- 
fectly balanced and is made with 
standard wooden handles and grips. 





Invented by 
William A. Larned 


The Dayton Steel Racquet is 
the invention of William A. Larned, 
seven times national champion. It is 
the result of more than twenty years’ 
experience and has the enthusiastic 
approval of every player who has 
used it. 


See It! Swing It! 


This new racquet is distributed by 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Wright & 
Ditson, Wright & Ditson-Victor 
Co., and Alex. Taylor & Co. You 
can see it in any store where their 
goods are sold. 


Ask for it. See how freely it 
swings. The steel frame offers less 
than one-third the air-resistance of a 
wooden frame. Notice the balance, 
the larger playing surface, the ease 
with which it is controlled. Test the 
strings for resilience. 


The Price is $10 


($13.50 if Strung with Gut) 


Then consider that the Dayton 
Steel Racquet keeps its shape, reduces 
restringing and costs only ten dollars. 
It is not only the best but the most 
economical racquet you can buy. 





Booklet will be sent on request. 


The Dayton Steel Racquet Co. 
Dayton - - - Ohio 
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lobby of my movie theater 

this spring, showing the pho- 
tograph of a golden-haired young 
lady standing barefooted on the 
sands of a desert island. Her 
clothes seemed to be made up of 
a couple of shredded linen hand- 
kerchiefs tied around her waist. 
The sea breeze was making the 
golden hair and the tattered hand- 
kerchiefs flap. 

In the background of the pho- 
tograph came a_hairy-looking 
Robinson Crusoe. He wore the 
conventional sheepskin. Quite 
a nifty poster, I shouldsay. For 
better effect I was about to move 
the easel closer to a lobby palm. 
Someone touched me on the 
shoulder. 

“Mr. Dowe,”’ said a voice, “‘do 
you realize that such pictures as 
that are endangering the morals 
of our children?” 

It was Doctor Alton, our lead- 
ing village minister. 

“What do you mean—our 
children?’”’ I came back with a 
smile. ‘I’ve got no children, and 
neither have you.” 

“Unhappily, that’s quite true,” 
he agreed. ‘“‘But it’s my duty, 
you know, to guard the morals of 
the children of the whole com- 
munity. I don’t think you realize 
how these sex pictures are affecting them.” 

“T don’t think you do, either, doctor.” 

I’m not lacking in respect for the cloth 
and didn’t mean to be impudent, but I 
could see him stiffen a little. 

“You mean 

‘Listen, doctor. No reflection intended, 
but in ten years of the movie business I be- 
lieve I’ve found out more about kids than 
you'll ever know in your life. I’ve still got 
a lot to learn, at that. You folks are doing 
all the good you can—I know that—but 
you’ve got the wrong angle.” 

I wasn’t looking for an argument, but 
the attitude of my minister friend kind of 
got me going. 

“And you think I have the wrong angle, 


| WAS placing an easel in the 





| as you call it, in protesting against movies 


like that?”” He pointed at the bare-kneed 
lady in the photograph. 

“Exactly,” I said. ‘In the first place, 
you think that is suggestive or has some- 
thing to do with a sex problem, don’t 
you? Well, it’s nothing of the kind. That’sa 
nice clean picture—nice as you ever saw. 
Just go in and take a look at it.”’ 

“T’ll do it,”’ he decided, “but I still can’t 
understand your putting out a poster like 
that.”’ 

“It’s pretty, at that, isn’t it?” 

“Well, er—yes, artistically,” he agreed, 
“but not for children.’ 


Catering to the Kids 


“Why not? That’s exactly the point. 


| They see worse than that every day down 








at the beach. Doctor, bare legs don’t mean 
anything to a kid. Now I’ll show you where 
you’ve got the wrong angle. You notice 
that I’m just putting this poster out, don’t 
you?” 

The picture inside had been running for 
nearly an hour. He had not thought of 
that. 

“And? ” 

“Why, I’m putting out this advance 
poster now so as to catch the eye of the old 
folks for to-night. They may think it a sex 
picture—just like you did—but I’ll have to 
take a chance. Believe me, though, I take 
no chances on kids. If I’d put that out 
before the matinée there wouldn’t have 
been a kid in the house. Take it from me, 
doctor, if there’s anything in the world a 
kid hates it is a vamp movie, a sex-problem 
triangle, or a long love scene. I know. The 
surest way to kill a picture house is to run 
suggestive pictures for kids. If you want to 
ruin your kid trade just give ’em sex prob- 
lems. It’s sure-fire. They are wise little 
owls. They catch the posters first, and if 
they see any signs of mush stuff they are 
through for the day. Didn’t you ever hear 
them give one of those long kissing scenes 
the razz?”’ 

He shook his head and smiled. 
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“After that,’’ he said, “I guess I will 
step in and see a little of it.” 

And what I told him was the truth. All 
this stuff about kids being lured to sugges- 
tive pictures gives me a pain. It’s the older 
folks who fall for the lure. It’s been more 
than a year now since I ran a sex picture in 
my house. I stopped simply because it was 
killing my trade, and I got my first hint 
from the kids. They have healthy minds 
and they want healthy stuff. Everybody 
does, for that matter, but older people are 
not so frank in expressing their tastes. If 
you will remember, a few years ago the 
woman vampires of literature were con- 
sidered terrible things—things folks weren’t 
supposed to talk about. Everybody talks 
about ’em now, and it’s always good for 
a laugh. 

Putting vampires in the pictures didn’t 
even splinter a moral in my town, simply 
because the kids turned ’em into a joke. 
Kids even invented the word ‘‘vamp.” I 
don’t believe anybody ever took the vamps 
seriously. 

But what I can’t get into my head is 
where people get all these queer notions 
about kids and their morals. If Doctor 
Alton had just remembered himself as a 
youngster he would have been on. At heart 
kids are no different now than when we 
were all kids. Just think back a moment. 
Did you ever sneak around somewhere to 
read a sickening love novel when you were 
a boy? You did not. If you were like me 
you got off in the barn and read the daring 
deeds of Diamond Dick and Calamity 
Jane. I don’t know quite so much about 
girls, but I do remember that they always 
wanted to play our games and we had a 
tough time slipping off from them. 

Did you ever spend your own quarter to 
slip into the gallery of a theater to see a 
show with a lot of kissing and love stuff in 
it? No. You saved up your money for real 
he-stuff, like the minstrels and plays like 
Old Glory Betrayed and In the Cowboy’s 
Cave. Remember how the peanut galleries 
were packed to see the daring hero batter 
down the door and shoot up the villain? 
Remember the laughs in MacFadden’s Row 
of Flats and Humpty-Dumpty? Remem- 
ber how we all applauded with hands and 
feet and shrill whistles when Little Nell 
staggered into the police station with the 
telltale message, and the heroic coppers, 
led by Lieutenant Fearnot, started to the 
rescue? Oh, boy! 

Yes, and I’m going to tell you something 
else. If you weren’t afraid of being undig- 
nified you’d go to see the same things to- 
day—if they had ’em. 

Your kid is no different. I’ve watched 
him, and those are the things he—and she, 
too—wants to see in the movies. Did it 
ever occur to you that nickel novels began 
to die with the birth of the movies? 


Doctor Alton came out to the 
box office, laughing. 

“You were right, Mr. Dowe,”’ 
hesaid. ‘It’s aregular old Swiss 
Family Robinson story. I’ll ad- 
mit I was fooled. You know, it 
took me back a few years. I like 
those adventure stories.” 

“Of course you do, doctor. 
Now comeround here in the office 
a minute. I’ll give you some- 
thing—provided you won’t tell.’ 

Though we are both past fifty 
he read something boyish in my 
eye, and came in expectantly. I 
reached over in the corner and 
handed him arolled-up pamphlet. 
It was an old-fashioned nickel 
novel entitled Dick Deadshot, or 
The Road Agents of Death Valley. 
The minister smiled humanly and 
tucked it in his pocket. 

“T used to read those things 
sometimes,” he confided, ‘‘and 
I’ll look this one over.” 

Since I’ve got a little money 
it’s kind of easy to sit back and 
figure things out. But it wasn’t 
always like that with me. Run- 
ning a movie house in a small 
town has taught mea lot of sense. 

I never was much good as a 
young fellow. My mother used to 
say I’d never get along in a regu- 
lar job, simply because I couldn’t 
take commonplace things seri- 
ously. From her I inherited too keen a sense 
of the ridiculous ever to stick in a groove. 

They first picked out a newspaper career 
for me, but I got fired out of the country- 
newspaper office for making errors in setting 
up type—did it on purpose too. I simply 
could not resist the temptation of muss- 
ing up the old editor’s masterpieces. Once 
he wrote a long-winded boost of our con- 
gressman in which he said ‘‘He has returned 
to the home town radiant with hope,” and 
I used an s instead of an e on the last word. 
It got in the paper that way. 


Pioneer Days 


After that I worked as manager of a liv~ 
ery stable, but it didn’t last long. My 
father, who died when I was a mere lad, 
was a prominent man and everybody tried 
to help me along on his account, but it was 
nouse. They tried me in the post office and 
then gave me a job as notary public. And 
soit went. We had a big farm and by rent- 
ing it out I managed to live off that for 
many years. I spent my idle hours around 
the village and on weekly visits to New 
York, about thirty miles away. 

I read extensively and kept pretty well 
up on what was going on, but was looked 
upon as a sort of ne’er-do-well, and was a 
distinct disappointment to the village. The 
whole thing, I know now, was that I never 
struck anything that really interested me. 

I was past forty, unmarried and com- 
paratively happy when the moving-picture 
craze set in. I saw possibilities in it at the 
start. At that time, though, everybody 
regarded it as a sort of catchpenny scheme, 
a glorified magic-lantern show. 

A plumber started a movie house in our 
town and I was a regular customer. The 
thing fascinated me. He had converted an 
old shack into a theater, with benches seat- 
ing about two hundred people. Though the 
place wasn’t very inviting I used to go 
every day. The audience was made up 
entirely of men and boys. It was very un- 
usual to see a woman at Ben’s movie. 

To attract passers-by Ben had a blaring 
phonograph outside and the front of the 
house was covered with circus-looking 
posters. Inside there was sawdust on the 
floor, and an old nickel-in-the-slot honky- 
tonk piano rattled from noon until late at 
night. It was enough to frighten away 
the timid. Even so, the crowds were pretty 
good. I studied the thing out and made 
up my mind that this was to be my busi- 
ness. I talked to Ben about buying him 
out. He admitted he wasn’t making somuch 
money as people thought, but he wouldn’t 
hear to selling. His rent was fifty dollars 
a month and his picture service cost him 
twenty-one dollars a week. He charged 
five and ten cents admission. 

(Continued on Page 48) 








Face to face with a worn out bat- 
tery, the car owner appreciates 
the vital importance of battery 
plates. 

When the old battery is lifeless, 
he realizes that the Jife of the 
battery is in the plates. 

But the right time for him to 
realize it is when he is buying a 
new battery. 

It is then he should stop and 
consider this fact: He would not 
be buying a new battery if the 
plates in the old were still alive 


and fit. 


» 


In Buying a Battery 
First Buy Plates 


» 


Experience with the old battery 
should be the guide in buying 
the new. 

Experience says that to get the 
best battery, it is first necessary 
to choose the best plates—the 
liveliest, longest lived plates. 
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And there is always one best of 
anything manufactured. 

It is best—usually because the 
maker first realized the full im- 
portance of it, and next, special- 
ized in manufacturing it. 


» 


PREST-O-PLATES 
For Long Life 


» 


Alert to the importance of plates, 
Prest-O-Lite has always made 
them the outstanding feature of 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries. 

But not content with having 
superior plates, Prest-O-Lite ex- 
perts went deep into the peculiar 
nature of plates, and produced 
Prest-O-Plates, a basic improve- 
ment in quality battery making. 

What the thoroughbred is to 
commonbred, Prest-O-Plates are 
to ordinary plates. 

They are bred, so to speak, to 
possess finer properties, and de- 
liver finer performance. 

They have a certain tenacious 


hardness, linked with the utmost 
porosity possible in a long lasting 
plate. The combination so eagerly 
sought by battery makers. 

Prest-O-Plates reveal their 
two-fold value in a heat-resisting, 
non-buckling strength in hottest 
summer, and a ready reserve 
power in coldest winter. 


» 


PREST-O-LITE 
Best All-Weather Battery 


» 


Tried and tested from the Arc- 
tics to the Tropics, they have 
established Prest-O-Lite as the 
all-around, all-weather battery. 
The battery for all climates and 
all seasons. 

Car owners may well select 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries onaccount 
of Prest-O-Plates alone. 

But they may choose them, 
confident that every other part of 
the battery is par with Prest-O- 
Plates. 
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When the Verdict is “Dead Plates” 


The Car Owner knows that 
it means a New Battery 


Secure in the certainty of 
quality and uniform product, 
Prest-O-Lite underwrites every 
Prest-O-Lite Battery with a lib- 
eral guaranty. 


PREST-O-LITE’S 
Strong Guaranty 


» 


This is a specifically stated obli- 
gation, plus a policy that says the 
car owner must be pleased. 

Prest-O-Plates, in themselves, 
hold forth the assurance of a 
better battery. 

The name, Prest-O-Lite, guaran- 
tees it, and Prest-O-Lite Service 
carries it to complete fulfillment. 

Select the Prest-O-Lite Bat- 
tery. Prest-O-Lite Sales and 
Service Stations everywhere. 
THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 

Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Eighth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 


In Canada: 
Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Note: Prest-O-Lite makes a battery specially adapted for Radio use. Ask a Prest-O-Lite dealer to show it to you! 





Prest-O-Lite Factory Control is best possible 
guaranty that a Prest-O-Lire Battery fulfills its 
promise of service 


THE OLDEST SERVICE TO MOTORISTS 
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'SLIPOVA 


CLOTHES * CHILDREN 


Pretty— 
and 
so low-priced! 


—such a 
long-wearing 


middy 


The girl who wears a iim 


“SLIPOVA Middy” 
is wearing an attrac- 
tive, well-made gar- 
ment—she’s wearing a 
blouse that costs so 
y little it’s almost be-§ 
fe yond belief. Any purse 
can buy it—any girl 
fi can proudly wear it. 
fq It is full cut, roomy, 
@} with double seams and 
a fast colors. 


1Ask your dealer to 
|) show you these inex-§ 
§ pensive garments and 
Be other ‘‘SLIPOVA 
fe) Clothes for Children” @ 
 —Middies, Boys’ 
Blouses and Suits, 
Rompers and Creep- 
ers. If your dealer 
fhasn’t them, write 
§ Dept. D. 
McCawley & Co., Inc. 
400 E. Lombard St. 


Baltimore, Md. 


- Sales Office: 
253 Church St,, New York City 











THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 46) 

I had about a thousand dollars that I 
could put my hands on, and I desired to 
do a little financing. I had some big ideas 
about what I’d do if I could get hold of a 
theater. I was determined to open up in 
opposition to Ben. 

After many conferences I persuaded a 
friend in the real-estate business—he is 
rich now—to build a frame theater, seating 
about six hundred, and rent it to me for a 
term of three years at one hundred dollars 
a month. He owned a store on one side 
of the site and a vacant lot on the other, 
and figured that it would increase the 
value of his property. It did—about 400 
per cent. 

Ben heard about what I was doing, but 
didn’t worry. He claimed there wasn’t 
room for two-movies and that he had the 
jump on me, Ninety per cent of the movies 
went broke in those days. 

Anyway, I started. As Ben’s pictures 
cost him only seven dollars each and he 
had a change three times a week, my idea 
was to get the real classy trade by putting 
on something expensive and using better 
judgment in selection. To begin with, I 
called my house the Elite. Ben’s was the 
Nickelodeon. 

While the building was going on I got in 
touch with the proper people for a picture 
service. There were two services, but, as I 
learned later, both were controlled by one 
head. There were a _ twenty-one-dollar 
service and a fifty-dollar one. Each would 
give me three changes a week and allow me 
to hold the Saturday pictures over for 
Sunday. 

I was in for shocks and disappointments, 
and have been having them ever since. 
With everything ready for a start I en- 
gaged a boy to run the projecting machine 
for twelve and a half dollars a week. 
Then I engaged a young lady in town, 
who worked at the music store, to play 
the piano during the performances, for the 
same amount. I proposed to stay in the 
box office and take in the money myself. 
I had to be around, anyway, to see that 
everything was run right; besides I wanted 
to talk to the patrons. I wouldn’t have a 
door tender at first, but would let the 
patrons walk right in after buying their 
tickets. My electric bill I figured would 
be about fifty dollars a month, which in- 
cluded lobby and entrance display. Later 
I would need heat, and that I figured to 
cost around fifty dollars a month. So, 
you see, with my pictures costing two hun- 
dred dollars, help one hundred dollars, 
heat and light one hundred dollars, and 
rent one hundred dollars, I had an over- 
head of five hundred dollars a month to 
start with. Later I had to get two ushers, 
who also worked as cleaners, and they cost 
me another hundred. No matter how I 
figured, it was bound to cost me about 
twenty dollars a day. Immediately I saw 
why Ben wasn’t making so much money 
as people thought. It takes a lot of dimes 
and nickels to wipe out twenty dollars in a 
day. And I hadn’t figured my salary at 
anything. To make money I’d have to 
pack the place. 


Getting Started 


I was in pretty deep but decided to go 
through with it. I’ve done many foolish 
things, but I was never accused of being a 
piker. With my staff engaged I went to 
New York—an hour’s ride—to close the 
deal for my picture service. 

“T’m going to run a high-class place,’ 
I said to a little squint-eyed man who came 
out to see me. He took me into his office. 

“You want a fifty-dollar service, then,’ 
he said. 

“That’s the idea,’ I told him; “and I 
want to select my comedies very carefully.” 

“What do you mean—select?”’ 

“Why, I think a theater manager ought 
to use a little more judgment about what 
to offer than my competitor does. Don’t 
you?” 

“Sure,” he agreed; ‘“‘but there ain’t no 
such thing as selection for a hick house.” 

“No selection?” 

“T should say not!” he explained. 
“Why, if every movie man could come in 
here and pick out his bill how do you think 
we'd ever get ’em all around?” 

“Then you make up these bills to suit 
yourself, and we’ve got to take ’em—sight 
unseen?”’ 

“That’s the general idea. But we've 
got a coupla guys back here that’s pretty 
good pickers. They’ll give you somethin’ 
to knock ’em dead.” 


EVENING POST 


‘Somehow I don’t like that,’’ I said. 

“Well, friend, that’s what you'll have 
to take, whether you like it or not. You 
ain’t runnin’ the Metropolitan Opera 
House, you know.” 

“* About what will I get for fifty dollars?”’ 
I asked. I didn’t like this fellow at all. I 
think I must have shown it. 

“Oh, a world’s news feature, a coupla 
trick comedies, and maybe a prairie res- 
cue—oh, the stuff’ll get you by all right. 
Your fillums will all be first runners, and 
clear. The twenty-one-dollar-a-week fel- 
lows run seconds—fillums that’s old and 
chipped. There’s some snappy French-girl 
stuff coming over soon.” 

There being no competitive service I was 
helpless. It made me sick. 

“Oh, all right,’’ I surrendered. “Start 
me off for a week from next Saturday.” I 
got up to leave. 

“How about the dough?” he asked. 

“Oh, that’ll be all right.”’ 

“How do we know it'll be all right? 
Guess you’d better leave half payment in 
advance. That’s the rule. We make some 
of ’em pay in full before turning a hand.” 

In those days there was no such thing as 
a picture that ran more than one reel. 
We had no regular plays, as we do nowa- 
days. Stars had not been heard of. Reg- 
ular actors scoffed at the movies. 

The so-called comedies consisted mainly 
of Frenchmen jumping out of second-story 
windows and falling to pieces. Then the 
parts would run back together again by a 
camera trick. I never knew how they did 
that, but it was considered great stuff. 
After that the comedians would start run- 
ning down the street, gathering a crowd as 
they went, and knocking over fruit stands, 
apple carts, ash cans, baby carriages, and 
so on. The American comedies had pie 
throwing from the start, and, strangely 
enough, it’s good stuff to-day. I used to 
wonder why the French pictures didn’t 
have pie throwing, but I learned that they 
don’t have pies in France. Asa result they 
missed a lot of comedy. The American 
slapstick boys then began to invent me- 
chanical tricks with automobiles and other 
forms of machinery. They gradually dug 
up so many new forms of rough stuff that 
the old-fashioned French comedies—the 
pioneers—became passé, 


Close Figuring 


That is the kind of stuff that I had to 
offer in what I thought was going to be a 
movie of class. 

The first night, the formal opening, I had 
four hundred dime customers. Forty dol- 
lars for a single performance made the 
prospects look a little rosy. In a few 
days, though, it began to die down. I 
caught Ben’s man counting my house one 
afternoon, and I promptly sent a boy over 
to count his. I had thirty dime customers 
and fifty-one kids at a nickel. Ben had a 
total of eighteen, ten at a nickel a head. 
Seraepody: was going broke; I could see 
that. 

At the end of three weeks I was able to 
get a pretty good line on'my house. It 
was costing a little more than twenty 
dollars a day and I was running but one 
afternoon and one night performance. 
This meant of course that I would have 
to have a little more than two hundred 
dime patrons or four hundred nickel fellows 
to break even. And I wasn’t getting any- 
thing like that! 

We then inaugurated the system, used 
in nearly all movies to-day, of giving two 
afternoon and two night performances. It 
didn’t work so well at first, due to the 
crowd refusing to leave after the first per- 
formance to make room for newcomers. 
In time, though, they got used to it. 

To boost up the business I put on a bill 
of cheap vaudeville Saturday nights. 
That was the worst thing I ever did. Peo- 
ple would rather see a poor picture than a 
poor vaudeville act. It cheapened the 
tone of my house—already dirt cheap— 


and I was farther than ever from the high- 


class trade. I simply couldn’t get the 
women to come. I found that they 
couldn’t stand the loud language and dis- 
orderly conduct of the boys. This was a 
dilemma. If I got rid of the boys I might 
not have any trade at all. 

In the meantime Ben’s house went flooey. 
His failure helped me some, but I was still 
on a losing basis. 

A change for the better started when we 
began to get two-reel pictures. Each of 
these had a sort of story, worked out in a 
crude way. They began to interest the 
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women. The brightest spot in my career 
as a movie manager was when four ladies 
stopped at the box office one day to say 
that they had enjoyed a picture because 
the story was so interesting. They had pre- 
viously read it in a magazine, it seemed. 

I urged the distributing monopoly to get 
some more of that kind, but their attitude 
was one of annoyance. I got others to write 
to them, and by degrees we got better 
pictures. 

By this time I had to hire a young man to 
go through the audience and keep the boys 
quiet. My great problem was to stop them 
from eating peanuts. The crunch-crunch 
got on the ladies’ nerves, and the grating 
noise as patrons walked on discarded pea- 
nut shells was an added objection. We had 
to sweep out twice a day. 


Keeping the Boys in Hand 


The climax came, though, when a custo- 
mer, a boatman, stopped at the window to 
suggest that I put in a few cuspidors. He 
couldn’t enjoy a picture, he said, without 
chewing tobacco. Others must have had 
the same idea of enjoyment, but weren’t 
so particular about cuspidors. This was 
a more serious problem than you may 
imagine. 

After thinking it over I placed this 
printed sign in the lobby: 


TOBACCO CHEWING AND PEANUT EATING 
ANNOY LADIES 
MaysBE You Have ForGoTTEN 


It didn’t bring about complete reform, 
but we could notice an improvement. To 
stop the rowdy conduct of boys always has 
been a stickler. If I had been a stranger 
this task would have been impossible. 

In my theater I have seen the little fel- 
lows grow up from babyhood, and they 
know that I know all about them. They do 
not want to appear badly in my eyes be- 
cause I know their families. But they have 
to be watched constantly. I have taught 
my ushers to pick the rowdy ones out and 
reprimand them by name. If they are 
brought to me I give them a severe lecture. 
Often I bar them from the theater tem- 
porarily, and that is considered a village 
disgrace. My office is frequently like a 
juvenile court. 

My favorite method of impressing these 
little fellows is to take them in my office, 
call up an imaginary judge on the telephone 
and lay the whole case before him. Then I 
ask for instructions. Whether it be debar- 
ment from the theater or a talk with the 
parents, I repeat these imaginary judicial 
rulings to the little culprits. Their white 
and frightened faces always arouse my 
pity, but I have to force myself to appear 
deadly serious. 

The main crimes committed by these 
youthful theatergoersareyelliweas imme ghg? 
ing their feet, booing the love scenes, eating 
peanuts, throwing candy and paper wads 
at each other, and putting chewing gum on 
the seats. Another favorite sport is to jeer 
at the pianist, who occasionally makes the 
mistake of trying to correct them. 

Not long ago a bright-eyed little Italian 
boy was caught in the act of placing chew- 
ing gum where he knew some girls were go- 
ing to sit. A few minutes before, he had 
tacked one girl’s hair to the back of the seat 
in front of him. Children of foreign par- 
entage are more easily frightened by my 
imaginary conversations with the judge than 
are the American boys. This little Italian 
was a handsome, happy-faced little rascal. 
His eyes fairly twinkled with merriment. 
One couldn’t help liking him. He is so ter- 
ribly mischievous, though, that something 
had to be done or I should lose many girl 
patrons. 

When the boy came into my office, led by 
the usher, his big brown eyes had a fright- 
ened look. Someone was using the tele- 
phone and I could not call up my imaginary 
judge. In avery solemn voice I questioned 
the little fellow, putting great emphasis on 
every word. Then I decided to try a new 
scheme. 

“Now, young man,” I said, summing up 
the crime, “I want you to go right over to 
the judge’s office’’—the village magis- 
trate—‘“‘and tell him just what you have 
done. Tell him the truth just as you have 
told me. Then ask him to pronounce sen- 
tence on you.” 

The boy, I figured, would seoot for home 
just as soon as he got out of mysight. Any- 
way, the scare would be beneficial. 

Three-quarters of an hour later I was in- 
terrupted by a little boy walking directly 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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The greatest danger in your 


meals 


today 


The body has two constant needs which must be 


met by what we eat every day—the need to build 
up body tissues and help eliminate waste matter 


GREAT nutrition expert says we are 
in danger because we eat so many 
artificial foods—use too many of the 


‘things which are convenient under modern 


conditions but which have been robbed of 
valuable properties in manufacture. Or 
perhaps in preparing foods for cooking at 
home we remove much that is healthful. 
Many even of our natural foods are in- 
complete and do not give us the food fac- 
tors we need. 

One familiar food, however, stands out 
above all the others as the richest known 
source of water-soluble vitamin—yeast. 
Just the every day cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast you buy from the grocer. With the 
addition of Fleischmann’s Yeast to your 
daily diet you know you are getting what 
you need. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast helps you get full 
benefit from the other foods you eat. It 
has a truly remarkable effect on the whole 
digestive system. It builds up body tis- 
sues, protects against disease, and keeps 
your intestines healthy. 


No longer a need for laxatives 


How many have heard that laxatives never re- 
move the cause of the trouble and yet never act 
on that knowledge? Begin now. Start eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast today—keep on and you 
will soon find laxatives unnecessary. Laxatives 
weaken the muscles of the intestines, but right 
eating strengthens them. That is why many men 
and women have already found relief from intes- 
tinal inactivity—even chronic cases. Take ad- 
vantage of their experiences and free yourself 
from this widespread complaint. 

Doctors and professors of medicine recommend 
fresh yeast as an intestinal antiseptic, an aid to 
complete and regular elimination. 


Digestion kept in sound working order 


Vast numbers of people have discovered that 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is the natural corrective 


food for indigestion. It is so digestible itself that 
it places no strain upon the weakened system. 
It helps the flow of bile and pancreatic juice. 
The addition of Fleischmann’s Yeast to the diet 
helps the whole process of digestion in the 
stomach and intestines. It makes it possible for 
you to get more nourishment from the other foods 
you eat. It keeps your appetite keen. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is good to eat 
in many ways 


Almost everybody grows to like the distinctive 
flavor just as they grew to like olives or oysters. 
Many prefer the taste of the plain cake, nibbling 
it a little at atime. Others like to dissolve it in 
boiling water, cold water, milk, fruit-juices, cof- 
fee or cocoa. Still others like it spread on bread 
or crackers. It is very popular in malted milk 
drinks. 

Get your 2 or 3 cakes today. Place a stand- 
ing order with your grocer. 200,000 grocers 
carry Fleischmann’s Yeast. If your grocer 
is not among them, write to the Fleisch- 
mann agency in your nearest city—they 
will see that you are supplied. 

Send for free booklet, ‘‘The New Importance 
of Yeast in Diet.’’ Use coupon, addressing THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 611, 701 Wash- 
ington St., New York. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast—a natural corrective food 


Because Fleischmann’s Yeast is a 


fresh food it does for you naturally 


and permanently what drugs, with merely temporary effect, can 
never do. One cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast gives you ten times the 
amount of yeast-vitamin found in most so-called yeast-vitamin prep- 
arations to which drugs have been added. Be sure you get Fleisch- 
mann’s fresh yeast. Do not be misled by substitutes. 













It was easy for primitive man to 
secure an abundance of vitamin 
and other necessary food factors 
from his fresh meats and green 


leafy vegetables. But our modern 


diet—constantly refined and 
modified—too often lacks these 
vital elements. 





THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 611, 
701 Washington Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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An active boy needs 
Educator Shoes 


OUR sturdy youngster is prob- 

ably on his feet most of the 

time. He needs shoes that will 
treat his feet fairly—Educators. 
You want his feet to grow strong and 
supple, not bent and crippled by 
narrow torturing shoes. 


Get him Educators, scientifically 
made to ‘‘let the feet grow as they 
should.”” They are made to fit feet. 


Educators, you know, are made 
for every one. Try them yourself. 
You will like the perfect comfort 
they bring you. They are good- 
looking shoes, too. 

Send for our booklet ‘‘ Bent Bones 
Make Frantic Feet,’ full of vital 
foot facts. Your local TEL-U- 
WHERE Bureau will tell you the 
name of the nearest Educator dealer. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 14 High St., Boston, Mass. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 





For MEN,WOMEN and CHILDREN 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
into my office—an unusual occurrence. I 
had forgotten all about my instructions to 
the little Italian, and looked up, surprised. 
But, sure enough, here he was. 

“Mister, I went and waited,” he an- 
nounced tearfully, ‘‘but de judge he don’t 
come.” 

“You mean you have been at the judge’s 
office all this time?” 

“Yes, mister, but he won’t come.” He 
was about to cry. ‘‘Can I go home now?” 

Of course I couldn’t hug that littleshaver, 
but I felt like it. I told him he could go on 
probation. The incident had a very salu- 
tary effect in his neighborhood of foreigners. 

I didn’t make any money for three years, 
but I held on. I knew the business would 
be standardized or systematized sooner or 
later, and I was patient. Visits to the film- 
distributing company had taught me that 
the trouble was with the type of men at the 
head. An enormous industry had grown up 
over their heads and it was of such propor- 
tions that they couldn’t see it. 

The tide turned very suddenly for me. 
It turned with one little incident. For some 
time I had been reading of the invention of 
a moving picture that talked. Articles in 
the trade papers told of a man’s having 
succeeded in synchronizing a phonograph 
with a picture machine so that the voice 
and the action would be simultaneous. The 
thing was finally put on the market and an 
expert came out to see me about putting on 
a talking picture in my house. 

I am a gambler at heart, and decided to 
take a chance. It would be expensive, 
though. The talking-pictureman demanded 
half the gross receipts. A special man was 
sent cut to rig up the attachment and in- 
struct my boy in the projecting room how 
to use it. I advertised the novelty exten- 
sively and got everybody in the village 
talking about it a week in advance. 

At the first performance the house was 
packed. Women of all classes had come in 
numbers, and I even noticed the presence 
of leading business men for the first time. 
At last, I gloated, I had turned the trick. 

The voices on the phonograph were those 
of a man and a women, each taking all the 
male or female voices. Of course these tin- 
panny voices didn’t sound natural and true, 
but they worked—at first. I walked about 
the house, convinced that the future of pic- 
tures was the talking screen. 


A Costly Experiment 


The two machines were synchronized 
perfectly; so perfectly that in the first 
scene the effect was uncanny. Even if it 
didn’t sound real it was interesting. 

Suddenly a titter ran over the audience. 
Then another. I stepped in from the box 
office to see what was the matter. Ina few 
minutes the crowd was rocking with laugh- 
ter. The screen showed a love scene in a 
kitchen. The hero had just taken the 
heroine into his arms, but the talk didn’t 
fit. The girl released herself and went over 
to the stove to take out a pan of biscuits. 
As she did so the voice of the man was say- 
ing ‘“‘Look at me again, darling.” 

Instead of looking at him she was touch- 
ing the hot biscuits with the tip of her 
fingers, and evidently had burned her hand. 

““My hero,” the phonograph said for her, 
“T could look into your eyes forever. Oh, 
let me run and look after the biscuits.” 
But she already had looked at the biscuits 
and the hero was now tying his shoe. 

The film had been damaged and in re- 
pairing it they had cut it and pasted the 
ends together, but something had slipped. 
The loss of inches was not compensated for 
in the phonograph and it went right on talk- 
ing a full minute behind the action of the 
picture. Later on there had been another 
cut and the thing got worse. It looked like 
a good bet that the picture would beat the 
phonograph to the finish by two or three 
minutes. 

The people never enjoyed ashow so much 
in their lives. But they were giving the 
picture the razz. No business can stand 
ridicule. I writhed in mortification. On 
top of this fiasco I had to pay the man 50 
per cent. My profits were no greater than 
if I had run my regular bill with an ordi- 
nary crowd. 

The talking picture, as a new idea, died 
a quick death. The trouble I had was typi- 
cal. Something always came up to spoil 
the synchronization. Besides, the monoto- 
nous voices grew extremely tiresome after 
the novelty had worn off. 

The next day I had several complaints 
from ladies whose skirts had been ruined 
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by wads of chewing gum stuck on the seats. 
By the way, I have had so many cases of 
this kind that I have learned to tell them 
that benzine will take chewing gum out of 
a garment instantly. 

That might be a tip for some ladies who 
don’t know it. 

The big crowd also had brought in some 
new peanut and tobacco offenders. The 
wife of one of my neighbors told me she was 
so annoyed that she couldn’t even enjoy 
the hilarious fun of my talking picture. 
This was pretty tough luck. At last I had 
got the women to my theater, only to lose 
them through the bad manners of my regu- 
lar audience. 

One of the habitual peanut eaters passed 
my place the next morning and was pointed 
out to me by an usher. I knew the young 
fellow very well and hailed him. 

“Say,” I said to him, “‘why do you per- 
sist in eating peanuts in my theater when 
you ought to know it annoys others?” 

“Never thought of it,” he said. “Forgot 
to read your sign.”’ 

“You may not know it,’’ I informed 
him, ‘“‘but you and the other peanut eaters 
are going to cost me a lot of money.” 

That seemed to surprise him. 

“Tf folks can’t stand a little thing like 
that they ought to stay out of the movies,” 
he retorted. He was not at all apologetic. 

“You don’t eat peanuts and scatter the 
shells around when you visit people’s houses, 
do you?” 

“Of course not. I don’t eat ’em in 
church, either. But I do in a circus.” 

“Well, my theater isn’t a circus, you 
know.” 

“Tt was last night.’ 


The First Five-Reeler 


The young man was inclined to be a 
smart-Aleck. I gave up trying to appeal to 
his sense of politeness, but he had given me 
an idea. 

Right then I recognized forcibly a truth 
that has been of much value to me in the 
last few years. To make a man or boy act 
like a gentleman, as a rule, treat him as if 
you thought him one. I was going to make 
these thoughtless peanut and tobacco eaters 
feel as though they were in somebody’s par- 
lor or in a church when they came to my 
movie. My plan at that moment was to 
install an organ instead of a piano, but a 
big thing happened unexpectedly, and I 
didn’t carry out that part of my scheme for 
a long time. 

For some time the producers had been 
talking of wonderful five-reel pictures. Two 
days after my interview with the peanut 
eater I was notified that a great feature 
picture had been completed with a famous 
grand-opera singer as star. It was the 
screening of one of the classic novels at 
enormous expense, a hundred thousand 
dollars; some of them cost a quarter of a 
millicn now. 

Knowing my willingness to try out new 
ideas they had invited me to come to New 
York to see an advance showing of the film, 
with a view to leasing it for a run in my 
house. 

Never before had a star of international 
fame appeared in a movie. I was eager to 
see it. Already I had made up my mind to 
show that five-reeler if the price was any- 
where near within reason. 

The time had come when movie men 
would be able to select their own attrac- 
tions. This was a starter, and I flatter my- 
self I saw it quickly. 

I went to New York full of enthusiasm, 
and was not disappointed. The picture was 
a wonderful piece of work for those days. 
They quoted me a price of one hundred dol- 
lars for two days or one hundred and 
twenty for three days. I jumped at the 
three-day offer. The bigger movie theaters 
just beginning to operate on Broadway had 
to pay more. But of course they would get 
the first crack at it. 

The big picture was to run on Broadway 
for a week before being sent out, just as 
they do new plays. I was promised it in 
three weeks. 

Now was the chance totry out thescheme 
suggested to me by the attitude of the pea- 
nut eater—a way to make my rough cus- 
tomers act like gentlemen. I couldn’t have 
hoped for a better combination of circum- 
stances. 

First, though, I took pains to see that my 
master picture was well advertised. After 
hanging out a big sign I went to the editor 
of the local weekly and got him to write a 
piece explaining that our town would be the 
first village outside of New York to exhibit 
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this wonderful work of dramatic art. He 
took the attitude that it was a triumph of 
showmanship on my part, but fully as much 
an honor to the town as to the theater. I 
helped him a little. 

I then went to the president of the bank, 
a lover of drama and a regular theatergoer. 
I told him what I proposed to do in the way 
of refinement, and he agreed to loan me the 
five hundred dollars needed to make the 
Elite a real shrine of art and letters, as I 
put it. 

I never was a piker, so, to make sure that 
I made no artistic slips, I went to a big con- 
cern in New York and in addition to my 
purchases secured the assistance of their 
expert interior decorator. 

We decided first to put folding doors in 
the open entrance to the lobby. We then 
had the walls painted a light gray. The 
floor was to be covered with a good quality 
of olive-green carpet. All the glaring posters 
were to come down forever. For future an- 
nouncements gold-and-white-framed easels 
would be placed artistically in the lobby. 
We added a few palms and then made the 
box office less conspicuous. 

All this, mind you, cost something more 
than five hundred dollars, but I had a little 
money of my own, and the loan was to help 
out. 

We also bought thick carpet runners for 


‘the aisles inside, and installed delicately 


shaded wall lamps. We selected some 
palms to be placed along the front of the 
stage at the base of the screen. 

“Now,” said the decorator, who ap- 
peared to enjoy playing with my theater as - 
much as I did, ‘‘we’ve got to touch this off 
with aspray of delicate perfume from atom- 
izers, or maybe some incense.” 

That was going it a little strong, but I 
accepted the suggestion. I’d go it whole 
hog or none. 

We both lamented the fact that I was un- 
able to put in better opera chairs or paint 
the old ones. Also we regretted my inabil- 
ity to put in a pipe organ. But we had gone 
pretty good for a starter, and decided to 
stand on that for a while. 

The old Elite was going to besomeshrine! 

I had the pianist go into New York and 
see the big picture so as to arrange the 
proper incidental music. } 


The Great Occasion 


Though the painting and hammering 
went merrily on we took pains not to put 
the carpet down until the last minute. We 
couldn’t afford to lose the effect ee having 
the daily customers seeing it ahead of time. 

You may be sure that while all this was 
going on the town folks knew about it. It 
was being whispered all over the village. 
Several ladies called up on the telephone to 
inquire about the coming event. Their at- 
titude seemed to be that if a world-famous 
operatic star was willing to go into pictures 
it was certainly good enough for them. Be- 
sides, those who had never felt able to pay 
five dollars a seat to see this star at the 
Metropolitan could now see her for twenty 
or twenty-five cents. Women, you know, 
like bargains even in movie houses. 

It was late spring and I had all the at- 
tendants dress in white duck. Oh, believe 
me, the Elite was to be no piking establish- 
ment! Everything I had was at stake. 
We had shot the works. 

It gives a fellow a wonderful thrill to 
have a shot like that win. I knew that I 
had won the moment the first patron 
stepped in the doors for the afternoon per- 
formance. The first was a woman, leading 
two little girls. They were all dressed up as 
if going to a party. The minute their feet 
hit that thick carpet they began talking in 
subdued voices. A whiff of the perfume 
sank the tone lower. There’s no use in 
talking, I had ’em. Those atomizers were a 
knockout. 

Some boys came in, and right away took 
off their hats—an unheard-of procedure. 
They also dropped their tones and began to 
act like company. The silence of their feet 
seemed to tame their voices. 

A couple of steamfitters came in in their 
working clothes, and I could see they felt 
awkward. They found seats, though, and 
said nothing. The only complaint I had, 
by the way, was from one of those fellows 
later. He declared that I had made the 
place too fancy; that a fellow wouldn’t be 
able to enjoy himself without dressing up. 
He predicted that a lot of workingmen, 
accustomed to dropping in between hours, 
would stay away because they wouldn’t feel 
easy. As a matter of fact, I did lose a few 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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GIVE WINGS TO WORDS: 


Let thought be unfettered as the wind. Let expression be 
clear as sunlight. Wherever you are, the Underwood Port- 


able can be there to record and communicate your message. 


The Portable is obtainable at Underwood offices in all principal cities, or direct from Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc., Underwood Bldg., N. Y. 
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They Tempt the Whole Family ye | 
to be Neat with Trash | 


Nothing is more discouraging (as every woman knows) about keeping 

a home neat than the eternal “picking things up.” Odd pieces of trash 

; tossed carelessly on tables, chairs or floors; a crumpled newspaper, an 

eS ae empty package, scraps of lint or string, a cigar band, children’s bits of 

ie ds 4) | cloth or paper—there’s no end to the discarded things which are just 
dropped or laid about to be picked up and thrown away. 


Sometimes it’s just thoughtlessness, but more often it’s simply the lack 
of a trash basket conveniently placed wherever trash accumulates. The 
whole family would welcome a handy Vul-Cot Basket in each room 
as the easiest place to “throw things.” 





And more housewives would have had these convenient places for trash long 
before, had they known just where to get the right kind of baskets. Now there is an 
absolutely new and different line of Vul-Cot receptacles to meet this need. 





Office men, and business men in general, have long known Vul-Cot Baskets. Made 
For the Bed Room of vulcanized fibre, they withstand the roughest possible usage—they can’t dent or 
rust like a metal basket—they can’t break like a wicker basket. They can’t chip or 
crack like an enameled basket; nor can bits of paper and other trash sift through. 
Vul-Cots, because sides and bottom are solid. 


This new line of Vul-Cots for the home has all those advantages and in addition 
is now made with a very attractive basket-weave design stamped right into the fibre, 
and finished in three colors which perfectly harmonize with any of your furniture — 
a rich brown and deep green for general use, and light colors appropriate with white 
enamel of bath and kitchen. The new sizes also are most convenient: —a smaller 
basket for the living room and bed room, a large one for the kitchen, and a roomy 
clothes hamper. 





Attached to every Vul-Cot is an absolute guarantee to replace any basket that 
fails in normal service in five years. 


Your favorite department store or house-furnishings store should now have Vul-Cots 
in stock. If for some reason you can’t get Vul-Cots in your neighborhood, write us 
at once, giving us the name of your dealer, and we will see that you are supplied. 


An interesting color-booklet illustrates all of the Vul-Cots; gives sizes and many 
suggestions of their helpfulness to you. We'll be glad to mail you a free copy. Just 
ask for it on a postal. 

sare 





AMERICAN VULCANIZED, y FIBRE COMPANY 


Wilmington, §X Delaware 





For the Hospital 


RECEPTACLES 
Guaranteed for 5 Years 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
regulars on that account. But the increase 
of others more than made up for it. 

From that day I began to make money, 
and am now pretty well fixed. 

The feature picture, of course, was a big 
success. My house was packed to capacity 
every performance. It was the talk of the 
town. . On the second day of the operatic- 
star film I noticed a group of prominent 
women in the lobby, laughing and talking. 
I overheard one of them ask about the next 
meeting of the Worth While Club. That 
gave me an idea. Why not make the Elite 
a sort of social exchange? 

I called up the president of the club. 
That night this notice, in typewritten let- 
ters, very much enlarged, appeared on the 
screen between theadvanceadvertisements: 


The Worth While Club will meet next Wed- 
nesday afternoon at the home of Mrs. John J. 
Evans, on Hempstead Avenue. Thesubject will 
be French Literature. 


It was a bell ringer. 

Within a week social organizations and 
the churches began sending me notices of 
local events. I ran them all free of charge. 

After that the Elite was the place to find 
out the social news. To-day I run those 
notices, and they have been one of my big- 
gest assets. I don’t know any better form 
of advertising than to have one woman tell 
another that she saw a notice about the 
meeting “‘at the Elite.” 


The Turn of the Tide 


With the regular attendance of the 
women, the soft carpets, the perfume and 
so on, peanut eating and tobacco chewing 
in my theater stopped. The rowdy boys 
still annoy us occasionally, but a severe 
lecture and debarment for a week or so 


_usually discourage that. I never hope to 


have it perfect. For instance, I have never 
succeeded in entirely stopping the practice 
of sticking wads of chewing gum under the 
seats—and sometimes on the seats. It is 
also awful hard to make people understand 
that eating or chewing anything distracts 
the attention of the person sitting near 
them. I have known lots of patrons to 
leave the theater on account of that an- 
noyance. 

The appearance of well-known stars and 
the five-reel pictures marked the big turn 
in the movie tide. Those who were wise 
rode with it. Formerly people had gone to 
the movies for the mere novelty of seeing 
pictures move. With the gradual improve- 
ment in presenting regular stories they be- 
gan to discriminate. This brought with it 
a big problem for the movie managers. The 
second-performance receipts showed clearly 
when I had run a picture that was uninter- 
esting. The difficulty was, and is, in know- 
ing in advance what to run. The mere 
announcement of a certain star or a famil- 
iar story will often pack the house to over- 
flowing. Another announcement will empty 


- half the seats. ' As a picture usually runs 
_ but one day it is very difficult to find out 


what’s the matter. I suppose that con- 
fronts all theaters, publishers and other 
businesses. Come to think of it, if a man 
was wise enough to know in advance just 
what the public wanted he could make a 
million dollars in a year. The upshot of it 
is that the manager has got to study the 
thing out and rely on his own judgment. 
The stars were the best guides, and that 
is why they became so popular. The pa- 
trons knew them by reputation and could 
have a pretty good idea what to expect. 
You see, there is no way of explaining the 
story in advance, because as a rule we do 
not know it. But famous stars explain 
themselves. Right now, though, the story 
is getting to be the whole thing. The pass- 
ing of the stars was bound to come because 
they gradually lost sight of the public’s 
taste. It was, and is, a big advantage to 
have a famous name to offer, but it becomes 
a big disadvantage to the theater and to the 
star if the story is bad, in other words, if the 
star doesn’t deliver. The story is what one 
patron remembers to tell another. Poor 
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material blots out a star very quickly. 
When the eggs are no longer golden the 
goose is dead. 

I have found that the screening of any 
well-known old book—a story that every- 
body has heard of—always draws well. For 
instance, stories of similar prominence to 
Oliver Twist, Les Miserables, Enoch Arden, 
Ivanhoe, Rip Van Winkle—books that 
school children are taught to know as 
classics—are sure-fire. A lot of people have 
talked about these classics but never have 
read them. It’s less trouble to see them in 
the movies than to read them. 

This drawing power of famous works is 
pretty good proof to me that the story 
counts more than the star in the long run. 
And the evident desire to see stories of 
recognized merit convinces me that peo- 
ple—in a small town, anyway—never did 
want to see the cheap triangular sex prob- 
lems or suggestive pictures. They came to 
the movies because the star was advertised 
and because there was nothing else to see. 

IT listen very carefully to what people say 
going out of the theater, and I also ask 
them to send in written suggestions. Very 
seldom have I heard anybody speak a good 
word for one of those suggestive pictures, 
or express a desire to have them put on. 
For a long time the market was surfeited 
with vamp and sex stuff, and we simply 
couldn’t get anything else. I had to use 
them. Understand me, I had no particular 
moral scruples against the sex-problem pic- 
tures. Perhaps, though, I should have had. 
I objected to them for business reasons, 
purely and simply. I also understand how 
pictures of that nature might go well in 
some Broadway houses, and still be offen- 
sive to our village. 

After seeing a suggestive picture young la- 
dies and their escorts are deprived of some- 
thing to discuss after the show. Neither can 
they talk about the story around the dinner 
table at home. That hurts my business. 
Children quickly spot a picture of that kind 
and tell their mothers. As a result they 
don’t go. They are the best censors in the 
world. 

The vamp pictures, of course, were a 
joke. I don’t believe anybody ever took 
them seriously. Little girls eight and ten 
years old joke each other about being 
vamps. The real, suggestive idea of the 
picture never reached them at all. With 
older people all that leopard-skin covering 
and eye-rolling stuff was so ridiculous as to 
be laughable. Often I have had to stop the 
running of one of the reels until I could 
quiet the little boys and persuade them not 
to give the picture the razz, as they call it. 


Bad Taste Reflected 


Give the same little girls, little boys and 
old people a simple, sweet, wholesome love 
story and they will eat it up. They all like 
rural stuff. 

Naturally, one willask: “Well, if nobody 
wanted to see the sex pictures why did they 
produce them?” 

I may be wrong, but I think I know. At 
the beginning the picture business was in 
the hands of many ignorant, stupid men 
whose one idea was to make money quickly 
and who were carried away with success. 
They knew nothing of the wholesome life 
outside of Broadway places. The picture 
business gave them money to throw around 
in those places for the first time in their 
lives. Their ideas of enjoyment were coarse 
and vulgar. They knew nothing about the 
rest of the country, but had an idea that 
other people liked what they did. This kind 
of taste was quickly reflected in their prod- 
ucts. The cure set in when the public began 
to discriminate. That type of movie man is 
passing out and some of the bigger produc- 
ing companies are now directed by men 
with broader vision. There are still many 
who won’t wake up until they are broke. 

Though we have a free hand now in selec- 
tion, the picking business is still no easy 
job. For instance, I change my bill every 
day. That means that I must have seven 
feature pictures and a like number of 
comedies and news or educational features 
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every week. I could save a lot of money by 
running pictures two days, but it does not 
pay in the long run. 

My bill at present costs me about four 
hundred dollars a week. Our admission fee 
ordinarily is twenty-two cents, including 
war tax. On special occasions we charge 
twenty-seven. Now consider the running 
expenses—they have doubled since I 
started—and you will see that we have to 
keep the house crowded to make any 
money. I am now building a larger one. 

A great step toward better pictures and 
toward giving us little fellows a standard 
was the establishment in New York of a 
first-class theater for presenting the highest 
grade of new pictures. With the opening of 
this theater came the motion-picture critic. 
The newspaper criticisms of pictures, I be- 
lieve, are of much more practical benefit to 
outside towns than are the criticisms of 
regular dramatic shows. Outside of the 
daily receipts and occasional suggestions 
from patrons, the criticisms are the only 
thing I have for guidance in selecting at- 
tractions to please my people. I keep a 
careful index of these newspaper notices, so 
as to be prepared when the salesman comes 
around. 

If a picture makes an unusual hit I go to 
see it. I have made some ten-strikes this 
way, giving my people a sensational pro- 
duction within a week or so of its New York 
opening. Of course it would be impossible 
for me to see all my stuff in advance. That’s 
where I rely on the criticisms. 


An Old Lady’s Criticism 


A few months ago I saw where some con- 
cern was about to produce a screen version 
of a well-known, old-fashioned rural play. 
It is a sweet, wholesome story of old folks 
and young people in a small town—most all 
of you saw it when you were young. I went 
to the New York opening. There wasn’t a 
low-necked gown or a leg showing through- 
out the picture. It was wonderful. Even 
the so-called wise crowd in New York ate 
1t up. 

To run this picture cost me two hundred 
dollars for two days. It was a pretty stiff 
price, but I took a chance. I figured it well 
worth while holding over for a second day. 
It was necessary to raise my prices to 
thirty cents, including war tax. Apparently 
nobody objected. I ran the picture eight 
times in the two days, and had to turn 
people away at each presentation. Mind 
you, this in a town of less than four thou- 
sand! 

An old lady, an acquaintance since my 
boyhood, stopped on the way out to tell me 
how much she had enjoyed the picture. 

“‘T guess that’s the kind they like to see, 
isn’t it?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ she said; “such a relief after 
all the vamps.”’ 

This old lady never missed a show—took 
in vamps, sex triangles and everything. 
She had occupied the same seat for two 
years. 

“How do you explain that?” I asked, 
anxious to draw her out. 

“‘T reckon you know,” she said. ‘‘You 
stood right back of me, and’’—she poked 
at me with her parasol—“‘I saw you wipe 
your eyes and blow your nose when the old 
farmer found his missing boy on the church 
steps.” 

“Tt did take us back some, didn’t it?”’ 

“Don’t you know,” she went on, “that 
all girls and boys who go to a theater want 
to imagine themselves as the girl and boy 
in the picture? Yes, and we old folks love 
to forget where we are and imagine our- 
selves like the old folks that’s sitting there 
in the play taking part.”’ 

It looked as if she had the real answer. 

“And,” she asked, “how on earth is an 
old woman like me going to imagine herself 
the mother of a vamp, and enjoy it? How’s 
a nice girl going to imagine herself sittin’ 
there on a lounge in a leopard robe, looking 
wall-eyed at some fool man?” 

I had to laugh. 

“Young man, they simply can’t do it, 
that’s all. Because it ain’t so!” 


’ 
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Tanager 
Chinese red Super- 
barrel smooth 
with black- point— 
tipped guaranteed 
ends 25 years 





Hands Crave 
this 


Over-size Pen 


as they crave a balanced golf stick 


O ONE more appreciates the new 

Parker Duofold than men and wom- 
en who play golf. The moment you grasp 
its over-size barrel your hand responds 
to that unmistakable feel that means 
business. Its fit, weight and balance pro- 
duce a thrill akin to the pleasure of grip- 
ping your favorite club. It holds nearly 
twice the ink of the ordinary pen. And its 
lacquer-like beauty captivates all eyes. 


The Duofold point of native Iridium 
needs no “breaking in.”’ It’s as smooth 
and life-enduring as a hard jewel bear- 
ing. And we guarantee it 25 years for 
wear and mechanical perfection. 


This is the pen that Geo. S. Parker, in- 
ventor of the leakproof ‘‘ Lucky Curve,”’ 
perfected through 30 years of infinite 
pains. Money can buy fancier mount- 
ings, but the world contains no other writ- 
inginstrument like this. Its popularity has 
made a stir in the fountain pen business 
unlike anything known before. People 
pronounce it ‘‘handsomer than gold.” 


Get one at any good pen counter. If 
‘your dealer has not received his supply 
give him your order subject to your ap- 
proval after 30 Days’ Trial. Or write us, 
giving your dealer’s name. 


Duofold Jr. $5 Lady Duofold $5 
Same except for size Chatelaine or handbag size 
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Duofold = 


The #25 Year Pen 


THE PARKER PEN CO., 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Chicago New York Spokane 
San Francisco 
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to catch on 
clothing and 
spill ink. 


Press 
the button and 
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Have you a 
friend who is 
a printer ? 


If you haven’t, you may sometimes 
feel that printers are a cantanker- 
ous lot, whose chief business is 
keeping you from having the kind 
of printing you think you want. 


But if you know a printer well, 
you can testify to a keen, marrowy 
man; a man of agile intellect and 
sound instinct in matters of taste. 

There’s something in the tradi- 
tion of the art of Bodoni and Ben 
Franklin that at- 
tracts and holds that 
sort of man. 

We firmly believe 
that it is 
printers ave like this 


because 


that Cld Hampshire 





Bond is so 


well 
known. Tor longer than we can 
remember, printers and Old Hamp- 
shire Bond have had a strong affin- 


ity—it just seems as though they 
get on together naturally and with 
mutual respect. 


Printers buy almost all of the 
Old Hampshire Bond that is made. 
They buy it to make into business 
letterheads which they design and 


print and sell to their customers 
everywhere. 


We have never 
met a printer who 
did not appreciate 
this fine paper and 
recommend it when- 
ever he was called on 
to supply business 





Ask gour printer = stationery of charac- 


ter and distinction. And if you 
have acquired wisdom in printing 
matters, you will take his say-so as 
the dictum of the man who knows, 
and use Old Hampshire Bond for 
your letterheads. 

For printers and business men interested 

in fine paper, we have some interesting 


samples, which we shall gladly send to all 
who write on their business letterheads. 


Old HampshirePiond 
gee 
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If you take measurements, you need a 


“ONE-MAN” STEEL TAPE 


Tape soon pays for itself, as self-holding end 
eliminates second man. Only tape taking inside 
measurements accurately, Highest grade ma- 











terials and workmanship. Nickel-plated brass 
case,—rust-proof inside and out, Buy of your 
dealer or order from the factory. 
PRICES: 25 ft., $5.50; 50 ft., $6.50 
CROGAN MFG. CO., BANGOR, ME. 
“Tf it's a ONE-MAN, it's a Crogan” 
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Build your OWN business, wholesaling Choco- 
Blate-Bars, Chewing Gums, Candy-Mints, etc. 
@ Attractive packages. Exclusive proposition. 


HELMET PRODUCTS FACTORY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
JAZZ Piano, Saxophone or 

Tenor Banjo in 20 lessons. 
Christensen Schools in most cities, or learn 


easily by mail. Gain social success or make 
money teaching. Write Axel Christensen, 22 E, Jackson, Chicago 
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LL that morning in the Pullman smok- 
ing compartment the conversation had 
hinged on a series of very important ques- 
tions, to wit: If you were going to start in 
business where would you go? Is it easier 
to make a living in one place than in 
another? Would you tackle a big town or 
a small one, and why? 

All sorts of opinions were offered. A 
New England man said he believed it was 
much easier to get along in the West, 
where there is not so much competition in 
every line. An Idaho man discredited this 
by affirming that if a man wanted to make 
money he ought to go after it in the East, 
wheré there is so much more capital. 

Everyone present had something to say 
on the comparative advantages of big 
towns and little ones. The merchant from 
Arkansas said he had done all right in a 
small town, but if he had to do it over 
again he believed he would tackle a big- 
league city. Another speaker held to the 
idea that a small town is best, because a 
man can get quicker action; in the big 
cities, he maintained, it takes too long to 
getastart. As we neared the station where 
I had to get off the determined-looking 
man who had held the seat next the window 
against all comers for four hours was giving 
his opinion. 

“Before you go to any town, big or 
little,’ he said decidedly, ‘‘the main thing 
is to find out whether you fit the place. 
Lots of men are just grubbing along in big 
cities who would do better in small towns. 
And, there are men in small towns who 
ought to be in big ones. It’s a case of 
temperament.”’ 


The Young Merchant’s Story 


The determined man’s words were still 
ringing in my ears when I got off the train 
and was whisked to the leading hotel by an 
enterprising jitneyman at cost of twenty- 
five cents. The town was a nice-looking 
place of perhaps six thousand people, the 
business district centering about a public 
square with the courthouse in the middle. 
Retail stores clustered about the four sides 
of the square, with a sprinkling of farm 
wagons and automobiles drawn up at 
their fronts. A low-swung machine, 
painted yellow, with two large extra tires 
on its rear, and operated by a boy who sat 
on the small of his back, kept popping into 
the square from side streets, only to race 
rapidly around the business district and to 
pop out again. I did not need to be told 
that he was the son of the town’s richest 
man, home on a vacation. 

Occupying a strategic location at one 
corner of the square, next to the moving- 
picture house, was a particularly nice- 
looking retail store. Its single big show 
window was attractive with merchandise 
displayed on a background of unfaded 
crépe paper. Warm human interest was 
injected into the window display by a life- 
sized cardboard girl, very pretty, who bent 
over some salable articles in an attitude of 
admiration. Such an attractive store could 
hardly be passed up; I invented some 
trifling want and stepped inside. 

The proprietor himself came forward to 
wait on me, as was indeed necessary, be- 
cause the only other salesperson in the 
place was a somewhat ineffectual-looking 
boy of fifteen who was on a high stepladder 
cleaning the electric-light globes. The mer- 
chant was a good-looking man of perhaps 
thirty-two, with affable manners and the 
insignia of three different lodges pinned on 
his left coat lapel. After I had made my 
purchase I stuck around a little with the 
idea of getting into conversation, and began 
by remarking that it certainly was a nice 
store for the size of the town. 

He appeared pleased at this praise com- 
ing from a total stranger, and replied that 
he always tried to keep what the public 
wanted. But he modestly disclaimed the 
notion that his store was any too good for 
the size of the town. It was merely up to 
date, he said. The conversation thus 
pleasantly opened finally led to the point 
about which I had been thinking. 

““Wouldn’t you do better,’”’ I suggested, 
“if you should locate in some big city? 
Running your business so efficiently, it 
seems to me that you ought to go where 
there are more people. If you were in a 
city of two or three hundred thousand 
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population you would have fifty chances 
to make sales where you have one here.” 

If my remark was intended to stimulate 
him by visions of possible big-town pros- 
perity it failed of its mission. He merely 
shook his head. 

“T know when I’m well off,’ he re- 
marked. “I’m not cut out for a big city. 
I belong right here.’’ 

Merely for the sake of argument I coun- 
tered by saying that no one knows what 
he can do until he has tried it, but the 
young merchant blew up this argument 
with a single shot. 

“T tried the big-league stuff once,’’ he 
said briefly, ‘and it didn’t work. It just 
about ruined me.”’ 

During the next two or three days I got 
the young merchant’s story, partly from 
him and partly from other business men of 
the town. He had, it seems, been brought 
up in the community, clerking in the very 
store over which he now presided as owner. 
He saved up a little money, had a little 
more left him, and at twenty-four bought 
it from his boss, who wanted to retire. 

Under his ownership the enterprise did 
very well indeed. He knew everyone in 
town and the farmers’ families as well for 
ten miles around. He belonged to the 
chamber of commerce and several lodges, 
but in no way let these things interfere 
with business. He did his social work at 
night and attended strictly to his job 
during the day. When he was twenty-six 
he got married. 

People began to remark what an effi- 
cient business man he was. Whenever a 
stranger would come to town with an idea 
of locating in the community the secretary 
of the chamber of commerce invariably 
brought him into the store to prove that 
the town’s retail establishments were 
second to none. Traveling salesmen, too, 
showered many compliments on the young 
merchant, particularly when they wanted 
to get him to buy a good bunch of their 
stuff. 

These things began to have an effect on 
him. He got to the point where he began 
to suspect that he was just a little too 
strong for his home town. A hundred 
miles away is a city of a quarter of a million 
population, and on his occasional trips 
there the young merchant looked critically 
at the stores along the busy streets, men- 
tally making comparisons and being led to 
the inevitable conclusion that no merchant 
in the city had anything on him. 


Pulling Up Stakes 


After one of these trips he went home 
and talked matters over with his wife. 
Why should they stay in ‘the poky home 
town, he argued, when by moving up to the 
city he would have a chance to do twenty 
times as much business? He was not in 
the least afraid to match his ability against 
any man he knew there. 

His wife thoroughly agreed with him in 
everything he said. She had unbounded 
faith in his ability, and, besides, from a 
woman’s standpoint the idea of city life 
had its attractions. The two picture shows 
of the home town compared feebly with 
the big-city palaces of amusement with 
their regular orchestras, electric signs and 
girl ushers in military-looking uniforms. 
The Sunday papers of the city, too, carried 
whole pages of news about receptions, 
parties and after-theater suppers. The 
upshot of the whole thing was that when a 
man came along and offered the young 
merchant a good price for his business he 
sold out, lock, stock and barrel. Then, 
foot loose and with money in bank, he 
went up to the city to tackle big-league 
conditions. 

He confesses that he had a different 
feeling when he arrived in the city on this 
occasion from any he had ever had before. 
On his former trips he had looked upon it 
merely as a pleasant playground, and the 
livelier it looked the better he liked it. 
But now, as he and his wife took a taxicab 
and made their way through the busy 
streets toward their hotel, the bigness of 
the place rather appalled him. It was not 
a playground this time, but a citadel which 
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had to be stormed. The big business houses 
which lined the downtown district were 
strong and energetic contestants whose in- 
terests lay in crushing the efforts of ambi- 
tious newcomers. The whole affair had a 
more serious aspect than had occurred to 
him when he had optimistically made up 
his mind to quit the home town a month 
before. 

Nevertheless, he had made his break and 
could not back out. He had a distinct 
shock when he started out to find suitable 
quarters in which to open up his business. 
In the home town he had paid fifty dollars 
a month rent; in the city the same sort of 
quarters brought five hundred dollars a 
month. That was the regular price, the 
rental agent told him, and if he didn’t 
want to pay it someone else would. He 
shut his eyes and signed a lease at that 
figure, securing a really good location in 
the main business section. He fixed the 
place up in attractive fashion, got in his 
merchandise and opened up for business. 


A Staggering Overhead 


He got another little shock in connection 
with his formal opening. He felt that he 
ought to buy some newspaper publicity 
in connection with the event, and went 
down to one of the newspaper offices to 
see about an advertising contract. He 
was startled to learn that the price of pub- 
licity was a dollar and a half an inch; for a 
space sufficiently large to make any kind 
of showing he would have to pay at least 
fifty dollars for a single advertisement. 
There were three newspapers in the city; 
it meant a hundred and fifty dollars merely 
to tell the people that a new enterprise 
was being launched in their midst. In the 
old home town one could buy a full half 
page in the local newspaper for fifteen 
pati and have a news story thrown in 
ree! 

Other expenses of operating a city busi- 
ness, the young merchant found, were 
heavy in proportion. Crépe-paper window 
decorations would hardly do when all 
around him other merchants were using 
velvet. People would not buy things and 
carry the packages home themselves as 
they did in the small town; other estab- 
lishments maintained delivery service and 
he had to do the same or lose customers. 
The store porter, even, had to be dressed 
up in a cap and blue uniform to keep up 
appearances suitable to the surroundings. 

All these things disarranged the young 
merchant’s plans. He had figured on run- 
ning his establishment very economically 
until he should have built up a regular 
trade; he had the idea of doing most of 
the selling himself, keeping only a couple 
of cheap assistants to help with the details. _ 
But it became manifest that such a plan 
would not work. His overhead expenses 
were so great that he could not possibly 
of his own efforts sell enough merchandise 
to keep things going, even though he might 
wait on customers steadily from opening 
time until closing. Cheap assistants were 
He found that he 
must organize an efficient force of employes. 
It was hopeless to think that of his own 
unaided efforts he could produce enough to 
pay the cost of running the establishment. 

Right here was where the young mer- 
chant fell down. He had no talent for 
organization. It was easy enough to hire 
men, but another thing to handle them so 
they would pay a profit. In the home town 
he had never been tried out as an employer 
of labor other than to direct the activities 
of the series of half-grown boys who had 
been his casual assistants. In his big-city 
enterprise he was on strange ground when 
he employed mature men to whom he 
paid salaries of forty or fifty dollars a week. 
To be frank about it, he was a little afraid 
of his high-priced help. 

This matter of his being afraid of his 
help was probably due to the fact that the 
young merchant was naturally a somewhat 
bashful person. Especially he disliked to 
have anything disagreeable come up in his 
relations with other people, and would go a 
long way to avoid a clash of any sort. 
This tinge of bashfulness probably made 
him a more agreeable companion socially, 
but it was disastrous from the standpoint 
of handling employes. 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Shall They Suffer 


As you did from film on teeth? 


EPSODENT is largely for the coming 

generation. It brings to adults whiter 
teeth, new protection. But to children it 
means a new dental era. 


Your teeth, perhaps, have always been 
film-coated, save right after dental cleaning. 
The luster has been dimmed by film. Film 
has caused decay, no doubt, despite your 
daily brushing. 

Now dental authorities urge you to fight 
film. Above all, have your children fight it 
daily in this scientific way. 


How troubles come 


Modern science traces most tooth troubles 
to a film—to that viscous film you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


If not removed it forms a constant 
danger. Millions of teeth are made dingy 
by it and millions of teeth are ruined. 


Night and day that clinging film threat- 
ens damage to the teeth. So able men have 
long been seeking a daily film remover. 


Makes teeth dingy 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth look 
dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 


with tartar, are the chief 
cause of many troubles, local and internal. 
Dental science has for years been seeking 
a way to daily combat that film. It is the 
teeth’s great enemy. ; 


Two ways now found 


Two effective film combatants have been 
found. Ableauthorities have subjected them 
to many careful tests. Dental science now 
approves them, and leading dentists, here 
and abroad, urge their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been perfected, 
complying with modern requirements. It is 
called Pepsodent. And these two film- 


combating methods are embodied in it. 


Also starch deposits 


Starch deposits also attack teeth. In fer- 
menting they form acids. 


Nature puts a starch digestant in the 
saliva. It puts alkalis there to neutralize 
the acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies that starch diges- 
tant, also the alkalinity. Thus Nature’s 
teeth-protecting forces are multiplied. 

Thus twice a day, in all these ways, Pep- 
sodent combats the enemies of teeth. 


Millions of people now use Pepsodent, 
largely by dental advice. Anyone who once 
employs it can see and feel its need. 


proved by modern authorities and 


PAT. OFF. The scientific film combatant, ap- 


Pépsadéen 


REG.U.S. 
The New- Day Dentifrice 


now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. Each use brings five 
desired effects. All druggists sup- 
ply the large tubes. 





Watch the added beauty 


Send the coupon for a ten-day test. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 


The lasting benefits appear more slowly. But all who 
love clean, glistening teeth will see effects at once. And 
the book we send explains the reasons for them. 


The glistening teeth you see everywhere now are largely 
due to Pepsodent. Learn how you can attain them. Cut 
out the coupon now, 


PIN DAYS CUBE FREES 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 45, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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hae corner-stone to cornice, the 
modern structures that house the 
nation’s business are built to endure. 
The foundations rest on bed rock. 
Steel frame-work and steel girders 
support the weight of walls and floors. 
And when they are ready to be roofed 
the great majority of them are covered 
with Barrett Specification Roofs. 


That Barrett Specification Roofs 
should be the virtually unanimous 
choice of the owners and architects 
of such buildings, is not surprising 
when you consider— 


That we can name many roofs of this 
type that are in good condition 
after forty or more years of service. 
Their durability is proved, not es- 
timated. 


That they are donded against mainte- 
nance expense. Barrett Inspection 
Service during construction insures 
strict compliance with the roofing 
specifications, and a 20- or 10-year 
Surety Company Bond absolutely 






A tee ee 


protects the owner from all roof 
repair during the bonded period. 


That moderate first cost and guaran- 
teed freedom from maintenance 
make them the most economical 
roofs it is possible to build. 


That they provide a degree of fire 
protection not exceeded by any 
other roof. Barrett Specification 
Roofs always take the base rate 
of fire insurance. 


SLAG OR GRAVEL 





Cross-section, actual size, of Barrett Specification Roof 


The Barrett Specification Type 
‘AA’ 20-Year Bonded Roof repre- 
sents the most permanent roof cover- 
ing it is possible to construct, and 
while we bond it for 20 years only, we 
can name many roofs of this type that 
have been in service over 40 years and 
are still in good condition. 


Where the character of the 
building does not justify a roof of such 
extreme length of service, we recom- 
mend the Barrett Specification Type 
“‘A”’ Roof, bonded for 10 years. Both 
roofs are built of the same high grade 
materials, the only difference being 
in the quantity used. 


Any roofing job of 50 squares or 
over in a town of 25,000 or more and 
in smaller places where our Inspec- 
tion Service 1s available, can be pro- 
tected by a Free Surety Bond issued 
by the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company, of Baltimore. 

Copies of The Barrett Spectfication 


sent free on request. 
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The main trouble was that he could 
never bring himself to nip any fault in an 
employe at the beginning, and do it in an 
easy, matter-of-fact manner. Hating dis- 
cord as he did, he would usually let the 
fault go on until it became unbearable. 
Then when his exasperation was strong 
enough to overcome his bashfulness he 
would cut loose and lambaste the offender 
harder than necessary. 

One of the salesmen employed by the 
young merchant in his attempt to build up 
an organization was exceptionally efficient 
and had quite a following among the 
spenders of the city. When this salesman 
first came into the young merchant’s em- 
ploy he was a model of deportment and 
businesslike qualities. But after a while he 
developed a fault. It was not a very 
bad fault and if taken at its inception 
probably would not have gone far. It was 
merely that he got into the habit of slipping 
out of the establishment during business 
hours. 

The trouble developed quite gradually. 
At first he invariably got the young mer- 
chant’s permission before leaving, and 
explained each time just what personal 
errand called him out. Eventually, how- 
ever, he took to the habit of going out 
without comment. The first time he did 
this the young merchant realized that he 
ought to say something, but it was awk- 
ward to call his fifty-dollar-a-week employe 
back to demand what he meant by leaving 
without permission, and so he let it go, 
thinking it might not occur again. Each 
time it happened after that it was increas- 
ingly harder to assert his authority. The 
most he did was to act distant toward the 
salesman when he returned, which had no 
beneficial effect at all. As might be im- 
agined, this irregularity on the part of one 
employe did not tend to increase the effi- 
ciency of the others. 

The blow-up came one day when the 
merchant himself had to step out on some 
errand and going around the corner hap- 
pened to catch sight of his employe standing 
at the cigar counter of a drug store, enjoy- 
ing a smoke and engaged in casual conver- 
sation with the cigar salesman. Getting 
back to his own establishment a little later 
the merchant found all the clerks busy with 


customers, the cigar smoker not yet re- 


turned. He had, perhaps, ten minutes in 
which to gather up all his exasperation 
before the salesman came in. Then the 
merchant said in public what should have 
been said in private. 

“Tf you can’t stay here and ’tend to 
business,” he called loudly, “I guess you 
had better find another job. This is no 
place for a bum!”’ 

He had not meant to make his language 
quite so strong, because he knew it was 
largely his own fault; but the results were 
immediate. The salesman resigned on the 
spot. Two others quit at the end of the 
week, and the remaining ones were openly 
disgruntled because of the public humilia- 
tion put on their fellow worker. The mer- 
chant got credit for being a hard man to 
work for, when in reality he was too easy. 


Smalls«Town Competition 


It was borne in on him that the qualities 
which had made for success in the home 
town were not enough to cope with the 
problems of big business. 

He lacked the ability to organize, to man- 
age people so they would be a help instead 
of an expense. A few months later he had 
a chance to unload his city establishment, 
and went back to the home town, where 
conditions are more in keeping with his 
abilities. 

The question of where to go comes up 
each year to thousands of young men 
graduated from colleges into the profes- 
sions, and to other thousands of young men 
who are looking for likely places in which 
to set themselves up in merchandising 
enterprises. The general idea seems. to be 
that one should go to some town where 
there is not much competition in his par- 
ticular line.- It is assumed that if one goes 
way off somewhere he will find some com- 
munity that is just waiting for a man of his 
particular talents—a new town out West 
probably, or one of the recently revived 
Southern places. 

If there is any community in the United 
States that is not supporting its full quota 
of professional and business men I have 
failed to run across it. Usually, in fact, 
there is such a surplus that a few are con- 
stantly slipping over the edges. 
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Not long ago a chamber-of-commerce 
secretary in an Idaho town showed me a 
letter from an ambitious young dentist in 
an Kastern city. The letter stated that the 
writer was thinking of moving out West 
and locating in some growing community 
where his activities would not be hampered 
by competition. He wanted to know 
specifically whether any dentist had yet 
located in the Idaho town, and if not, how 
far it was to the nearest place that did 
maintain a dentist. It was evident that he 
wanted plenty of elbowroom. 

The chamber-of-commerce secretary was 
obliged to tell the distressing truth in reply- 
ing to the letter, even though it was his 
business to encourage new settlers. There 
were seven dentists in the town, he wrote, 
and three had recently left because there 
were not quite enough teeth in the com- 
munity to be worked on. 

A few years ago a friend of mine gradu- 
ated in medicine from an Eastern uni- 
versity and decided he would go to a new 
town in Oklahoma, which someone told 
him was a coming place. With the assur- 
ance of youth he got married the day after 
graduation and took his wife to the new 
home for a wedding trip. He was a little 
dashed when he arrived there to find that 
eighteen other physicians had decided to 
seek their fortunes in the new town, which 
really made the community a little top- 
heavy in the medical profession, in as much 
as the total population was only two 
thousand people. 


The Lawyer’s Story 


My friend stayed, both because he did 
not know where else to go and because he 
did not have enough money to travel much 
farther. In time the number of physicians 
gradually dwifdled to half the original 
number and he got to earning a pretty fair 
income. He finally left, but it was for 
temperamental reasons and not because he 
did not do well. The one really wealthy 
citizen of the community had to have an 
operation for appendicitis, and instead of 
patronizing home industry he passed up the 
local talent and went to Kansas City to 
have himself operated on. 

This. happened several years ago and my 
friend can speak calmly about the incident 
now; but leaving that aside He says he 
would never again go to a new town with 
the idea of escaping competition. It is 
better, he claims, to go to a place that has 
already arrived, and to hit the ball as hard 
as possible, trusting that merit will tell in 
the long run. : 

A good many big-city people are inclined 
to believe that it is easy to get along in a 
small town; that one can just drone along 
into prosperity without much effort. It 
would not be wise for anyone who believes 
that way to go to a small town and risk 
much of his money. The young merchant 
whom I described at the beginning of this 
article did, to be sure, go to the big town 
and make a fizzle, but that was because he 
lacked the particular quality of organiza- 
tion. In his home town he is just about as 
hard a competitor as one would want to 
find. It might be entirely possible that a 
man who had been successful in a large 
city could go to a small town and make just 
as bad a fizzle. 

One of my own friends furnishes a case 
in point. He is a lawyer, connected with a 
financial institution in a Middle West me- 
tropolis, having charge of the legal end of 
the business and earning upwards of twenty 
thousand dollars a year. Before coming 
to the city he tried practicing in a small 
town and could not earn a living. 

“T was just naturally a flivver in a small 
town,” he told me. ‘For several years 
after I graduated from law school I worked 
with a legal firm in my native city, getting 
experience by doing the small jobs that 
came into the office. When I was about 
twenty-eight I decided I ought to strike 
out for myself. 

“The home city seemed pretty well 
crowded with attorneys and I thought I 
would have a better chance in a newer and 
smaller place. The town I picked out for 
my operations had about eight thousand 
people and was in the center of a rich farm- 
ing community. I went there, furnished a 
nice office in the main business building and 
sat down to wait for clients. 

“T did not expect to have much of a rush 
the first year, and my expectations were 
quite realized. Somehow I could not get 
in touch with the life of the place. I am 
not a very good mixer. No matter how 
friendly I felt toward people I could not 
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“The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 

And in it are enshrined the precious keepsakes 

Into which are wrought the givers loving thought” 
Longfellow 


Give Your Children 
a precious keepsake~The 


STORYe GLARK 
~PEAYVER PIANO 


‘Will teach them to appreciate the finest 
of music which they can easily play 


hate most desirable and satisfactory in- 
strument you can buy for musical quality 
-priced low enough so that it is the dominating 
value of the year in musical instruments~and 
priced high enough so that the smallest 
detail of construction is of the finest 
material and workmanship necessary to 
permanently maintain its beauty of tone 
and your satisfaction 
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A beautiful brochure about our in- 
F R 1D E / struments and the term payment 
a | ¢ plan upon which they are sold will 
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Instruments of finest quality since 1857 
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Perspiration 
odor 
and stain 


You can overcome both— 
easily and safely 


OU can be free from the ob- 

jectionable odor and stain of 
perspiration which ruins clothing 
and mars your personal charm. 


Profuse underarm perspiration, 
called Hyperidrosis, is caused by lo- 
cal irregularities of the sweat glands. 
Even the healthiest people are often 
troubled with it. 


It can be easily and safely corrected 
by Odorono, without affecting the 
natural, healthful perspiration of the 
rest of the body. 

Originally a doctor’s prescription, 
Odorono has become the accepted de- 
odorant and perspiration corrective 
of more than two million people. It 
is used in 47 countries besides our 
own. Physicians and nurses use and 
prescribe it. 

A clear antiseptic liquid, Odorono 
is not sticky nor greasy. Its mild but 
effective action immediately checks 
profuse underarm perspiration and 
destroys all odor. 


One application of Odorono ts effec- 
tive for at least three days and pre- 
vents moisture and stain as well as 
odor, thus protecting 
waists and gowns 
from being ruined. 


Try a bottle of 
Odorono tonight. 


Atall toilet counters 
—35c, 60c and $1.00, 
or by mail postpaid. 
Write for booklet. 
The Odorono Com- 
pany, 1306 Blair Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Ageing in the wood 
does it—but 


Get the facts 
See Page 75 
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show it in public. I could sit down alone 
with a man and be perfectly free and natu- 
ral, but out on the street or around the 
courthouse I was about as natural as a 
boy in his first pair of long pants. I would 
have given anything to be able to walk 
down Main. Street, waving my hand in a 
friendly way to acquaintances and calling 
them by their first names, but that was 
just the thing I could not do. 

“T joined the chamber of commerce and 
two or three lodges, attending meetings 
regularly, with the thought that I would 
get an easier social manner by mixing more 
in the social life of the community. It 
didn’t work. Whenever I tried especially 
hard to loosen up I felt I was making a 
spectacle of myself. ; 

“Once I decided to make a particular 
effort. The occasion was the annual booster 
meeting of the chamber of commerce, and I 
went there resolved to be a hail fellow 
among my fellow citizens. During the 
business session I got on my feet two or 
three times to make sprightly speeches, and 
afterward at the social session I forced my- 
self to go from group to group, heartily 
familiar with everyone. My efforts were 
not successful; it was not my role. I 
slapped an elderly banker on the back and 
he did not take it kindly. Two or three of 
the men whose hands I grasped warmly 
acted as though they suspected I was going 
to try to borrow money from them. To- 
ward the end of the affair I overheard 
someone comment on my actions, observ- 
ing that I must be lit up.” 


The Vanishing Rube 


“Walking home alone that night I took 
stock of myself. Manifestly 1 was not 
fitted to make out in a small community, 
where success depended so largely on main- 
taining an easy social footing. I liked 
people, but I could not show it attractively. 
I told myself that if I were going to succeed I 
would have to get myself into some posi- 
tion where my work would count without 
any help from social graces which I did not 
possess. I figured that the best thing to do 
would be to get in with some corporation 
where I could do its legal work and come 
in contact with only a few men who would 
understand my limitations and appreciate 
the desire I really had for'giving good service. 

“T had to come to a big city to find such 
a niche. I managed to get a corporation 
position at a small salary, and have gradu- 
ally worked up to a very good thing. I 
have got over a good deal of my self- 
consciousness, but even now I know I 
could not go to a small community and 
earn a living at my profession.” 

In spite of my lawyer friend’s experience 
it must not be supposed that small-town 
success can be attained through easy geni- 
ality alone. Country people are no longer 
countrified. The rube passed away with 
the coming of the automobile and the pic- 
ture show. The small-town business or pro- 
fessional man may get customers by his 
personality, but he can hold them only by 
delivering the goods. - 

It is a trite thing to say that automobiles 
have brought city and country closer to- 
gether, but they have done more than that: 
they have made country people more so- 
phisticated and less awed by the weight 
of great cities. No one who has seen the 
scurrying caravans of flivvers going west- 
ward across the waste places of Nevada or 
Arizona can think for a moment that their 
occupants will be in the least awed by the 
bigness of Los Angeles or San Francisco 
when they reach the Pacific rim. And 
when they get back home it is a foregone 
conclusion that they will hold their local 
business men to somewhat the same stand- 
ards of efficiency that they have observed 
on their travels. 

In big cities and little ones the job 
of achieving business success is: becoming 
harder every day for those who are not 
willing to pay the price in hard work. It is 
increasingly important that a man shall 
find a place where he fits in best, so there 
will be as little lost motion as possible. 
Competition is too keen to be struggling 
against temperament all the time. 

One of the phenomena of the last twenty 
years in the United States is the rise of the 
branch-manager profession. There have 
always, of course, been nation-wide con- 
cerns which maintained branches through- 
out the country, but their number has 
vastly increased during the last couple of 
decades. Nowadays one can walk along the 
streets of Atlanta or Seattle, Dallas or 
Minneapolis, and see the same names on 
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the windows of tall office buildings that 
meet the eye on Broadway or State Street. 

To the average business man the man- 
agement of one of these branch offices 
seems a pretty soft snap. The branch 
manager, it appears, is a business man 
without the ordinary business man’s wor- 
ries. He is surrounded with all the ele- 
ments of authority in the way of elaborately 
fitted offices and competent help. He 
never has to worry over the coming month’s 
rent; to meet his pay roll he merely has to 
go down to the bank and draw on the home 
office for the money. 

But the branch manager’s life has its 
troubles, just the same. The home office 
fixes him up comfortably, but it demands 
results in return. He is expected to send 
in business, not excuses. Ordinarily the 
home office fixes a certain quota which it 
believes a territory should produce, and it 
is simply up to the branch manager to get 
the business or get out. If a man shows 
he is capable of handling a big-town office 
he will eventually get a chance at one. 
Otherwise it is the small town for him. 

Out in one of the large cities of the Pa- 
cific Northwest there is a young man who 
is a manager for one of the great credit 
agencies of the country, more than making 
good on the job. Up to a year or so ago 
he had been in charge of a small office 
where he had done pretty well, and the big 
job was given him as a tryout. The busi- 
ness of the branch had become run down 
through a series of unfortunate circum- 
stances, and it was intimated to him that 
if he could bring it back to normal within 
six months he could have the office perma- 
nently; otherwise it was back to the sticks. 

Full of the bright prospects thus un- 
folded before him he tackled the job with 
enthusiasm. He had made good in the 
small town mainly through his ability as a 
salesman, and he saw no reason why the 
big town should not yield to the same 
methods. He made up his mind that he 
would be no swivel-chair manager; the 
day after he took charge of the office he 
put on his fighting clothes and started out 
to show what his personal salesmanship 
could do. 

His efforts brought almost immediate 
results. The business to which a credit 
agency caters is naturally among bankers 
and the larger commercial houses, and the 
young manager’s friendly, convincing man- 
ner usually got him a hearing from execu- 
tives of those concerns. During the first 
three months he put over enough new con- 
tracts to satisfy himself that he would 
surely make good in the big-town job. 


A Bright Man’s Mistake 


But complications began to develop. In 
the credit-agency business the selling of a 
contract is only the beginning of a year of 
service to the firm which buys it. The new 
branch manager had not only sold a lot of 
contracts but he had sold himself. Invari- 
ably he had told each new customer that 
he would give personal attention to all calls 
for service, and the customers took him at 
his word. He had a competent office force 
under him, but the business men to whom 
he had sold contracts were not satisfied to 
have dealings with anyone but himself. If 
he happened to be out of the office when a 
telephone call was made the business man 
would leave word for him to call back; 
no one else in the office would do. 

It was borne in on the new manager that 
he had bitten off a rather larger slice than 
he could chew. He could still go out and 
get new business, but when he tried it his 
customers complained that they had trou- 
ble in getting hold of him when they needed 
service. It frequently happened that he 
would meet a customer on the street who 
would insist that he go along to the cus- 
tomer’s own office for a consultation which 
one of the clerks could have attended just 
as well. 

This state of affairs naturally affected 
his office organization. Having little chance 
to assume responsibility his clerks began to 
avoid it when they did have a chance. 
At first when telephone calls were made 
for the manager they would inquire if 
someone else would not do as well; but 
later on this dwindled down to saying that 
the manager was not in and if the customer 
would leave his number they would tell the 
manager about it when he did come in. 

He took stock of affairs and placed the 
blame where it belonged, which was on 
himself. He was, he reflected, trying to do 
things in a big city in a small-town way. 
In the small town his methods had been 
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successful because the volume of business 
was limited and he had plenty of time to 
sell contracts and give the service as well. 
But in the city, with a heavy office expense 
and a dozen people on the pay roll, no one 
man’s efforts could possibly produce enough 
to keep things going. 

He worked himself out of his troubles in 
arather ingenious way. Going down to the 
office one morning he announced to the 
assembled help that he felt pretty bad and 
believed he was in for a spell of sickness. 
He made out a list of prospects and gave 
it to his two outside men, telling them to 
call on all the firms listed and try their 
best to sell new contracts. He instructed 
the office help to tell all telephone callers 
that the manager was unavoidably absent, 
but that all information and service could 
be given as accurately as usual. Then he 
went home and pretended to be sick for a 
week, 

The plan worked quite well. For the 
first time he had put responsibility squarely 
up to his assistants and left them to meet 
it. The customers who were in the habit 
of demanding his personal attention learned 
that they could get service even though 
he was not there to give it. For the first 
time he had accomplished something in the 
way of organization. At the end of his 
six months’ probation he had satisfied his 
home office that he was capable of running 
a big-town business. What he said in con- 
clusion is, I think, pretty good philosophy 
for business men as well as for salesmen. 


How a Banker Made Good 


“The man who sells his own personality 
too strong,’’ he commented, “‘ will never get 
very far in big company. I thought I was 
doing wonders when I made myself so solid 
with customers that they felt they were 
doing business with me instead of with my 
concern. In reality I was limiting myself. 

“Then there is the firm’s standpoint as 
well. Almost every day in my relations 
with business men I hear of salesmen who 
apply for positions and advance the argu- 
ment that they have a personal following 
which they can carry to any firm which 
employs them. In the first place, they 
can’t usually deliver as many customers as 
they think they can. In the second place, 
if they decide to quit they can take away 
as many customers as they brought in.” 

It is manifest that if a man is ambitious 
to get into big business he ought first to 
take stock of himself to see if he has the 
organizing capacity, because he will hardly 
go far without it. ; 

The young merchant whose experience 
I related fell down in his city operations 
because he did not have the faculty of 
handling his clerks so they would pay him 
a profit. But organization does not always 
consist in handling help. Primarily itmeans 
an ability to do the big things efficiently, 
and getting other people to do the little 
things efficiently. 

A couple of years ago a banker acquaint- 
ance of mine in a small town was offered 
one of the responsible positions in a great 
city institution at a salary that could 
hardly be resisted. He accepted, and has 
made good in a big way. I saw him re- 
cently and made bold to ask him how he 
had doneit. I could not understand, I told 
him, how he could have learned enough 
about the big bank’s customers in so short 
a time to pass on loans intelligently. His 
new proposition, I reminded him, is so 
different from the situation in his old home 
town, where he had a first-name acquaint- 
ance with practically every depositor. 

“First-name acquaintance isn’t every- 
thing,’”’ he responded energetically. “‘The 
only real bad bust I ever pulled off was in 
the old home town, when I made a loan to 
a fellow I used to go in swimming with 
when we were boys together. I didn’t even 
get any interest on the loan, to say nothing 
about the principal.” 

I was sorry to have brought up so dis- 
agreeable a memory, and made haste to 
state that every man ought to have at 
least one bad bust in his past as a warning 
against future indiscretions. But what I 
wanted to get at was this: In the small- 
town bank his customers came into his 
private office and laid their wants before 
him, face to face. He knew all about them, 
personally as well as financially. Right on 
the spot he could say yes or no. But com- 
ing as a stranger into a big-city institution 
he could not have this intimate knowledge. 
It would take years to acquire it. How 
could he pass on loans without it? 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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QUALITY 1S AT THE PEAK 
SN ARE AT BEDROCK 








Year after year the quality of Goodyear Tires has 
been going up and up. 





Veteran users say Goodyear Tires today give more 
than twice the mileage they did ten years ago. 
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i In the meantime, there has been no slackening in 


our effort to push Goodyear prices down. 


Today these prices are at bedrock —zhe lowest 
they have ever been. 


Look at the figures listed below. 


They represent an average decrease in Goodyear 
prices since 1910 of more than 60 per cent. 


Remember—Goodyear quality is at its peak. 


These prices, divided by your speedometer read- 
ing, tell the story. 


Now is the time to buy. 


30 x 3% Cross-Rib 32 x 3% All-Weather 33 x 41% All-Weather 
MabrGass che de orate $ 10.95 Tread Cord.. $25. 50 Tread Cord......... $42.85 
30 x 3% All-Weather 32x4_ All- Weather 34 x 41% All-Weather 
Tread Fabric........ $14.75 Tread Cord... ..55... $32. 40 Tread Cord aoe she $43.90 
30 x 3% All-Weather 33x4 All-Weather 35x 5 All-Weather 
Tread Cord......... $ 18.00 Tread Cord. . $33 40 Tread Cord......... $54.75 
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GOOD YEAR 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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All the poetry and romance that en- 
shrine the wedding day are preserved 
throughout life by Gifts that Last. - 


OMMENCEMENT, with its joy 
and inspiration, is an achievement 
deserving of every honor. 


A gift of Jewelry at this happy hour 
superbly expresses your recognition of 
worthy effort. Through all the future 
years it will reflect, in never-changing 
charm and never-lessening intrinsic 
value, the sentiment of the occasion. 


Gifts, from the simplest trinket to the 
bejeweled adornment, can be _ pur- 
chased at your jeweler’s at agreeably 
modest prices. You can depend on his 
good taste to aid you 1n your selection. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“The big-city banker never does have 
the same first-hand knowledge of his cus- 
tomers that the country banker does,’ he 
answered. “‘That is the main difference 
between city and country banking.” 

“You-mean, then,” I persisted, “that 
the city banker has to rely on credit-agency 
reports alone when he puts out his money? 
That the personal-note doesn’t enter into 
big-city transactions?” 

“‘T don’t mean that at all,’ the banker 
answered. “‘The big-city banker has to 
consider every phase of his loans just as 
‘closely as does his country contemporary, 
including the personality of the man who 
does the borrowing. The only difference is 
this: The small-town banker gets his in- 
formation through personal contact. The 
big-city banker cannot do that. He has got 
to organize his sources of information. 

“T think I can explain it from my own 
experience. When’I first got into the bank- 
ing business in my home town we were a 
very small community. By the time I got 
to be cashier I knew every man, woman 
and child in the place. If a storekeeper 
came into the bank and asked for a line of 
credit I would tell him to bring in his books 
and let me see them. I knew how much 
rent he was paying and how much business 
he ought to do-in proportion to his ex- 
penses. I could look in his charge book 
and tell as well as the merchant himself 
how many of the charges were good and 
how many would: have to be crossed off 
the book at the end of the year. With the 
farmer trade it was the same way. A man 
might come in from the country and say he 
wanted to borrow a hundred dollars and 
give a chattel mortgage on a span of mules 
as security. 

“T would walk around to the wagon yard 
and take a look at the animals to see if they 
appeared worth the money. I knew already 
their owner’s record; if he was the kind of 
man who would not substitute a less desir- 
able span of mules in case of a crisis, I took 
him back to the bank with me and gave 
him the money. 

“But our town grew, and with it the 
volume of business we did in the bank. 
I could not any longer spare the time to 
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make these personal first-hand investiga- 
tions. I had to form an organization that 
could do the work for me. I had a man 
who understood the mercantile business 
and trusted his judgment in reporting on 
thé condition of merchants who wanted 
loans, and another man who knew farming 
problems to get me information about 
country borrowers. All I had to do then 
was to go over any information they brought 
me; I could come to an intelligent decision 
on any problem in ten minutes, where be- 
fore it might have taken me half a day. 

“My own earning capacity was of course 
increased in proportion. Somehow the 
board of directors of this city institution 
learned that I had a capacity for making a 
profit out of other people’s work, and I 
suppose that is the reason. they made me 
the offer to come here. My work is exactly 
the same as I had developed it in the home 
town, only it is carried on in wider compass. 
I don’t have to know the people who bor- 
row from us. I only have to know that the 
man I send to get information has sound 
judgment.” 

The banker turned to his desk and showed 
me a sheaf of papers. 

“There is an example right here,’ he 
said. “A bank in the Texas cattle country 
wants a hundred thousand dollars from us 
and has sent us a bunch of its own cus- 
tomers’ notes as security. I suppose these 
notes are all good; but it is my duty to 
make sure of it. Among the lot there is, 
for instance, a note signed by a cattleman 
who has given a chattel mortgage on a 
thousand steers as security. Right now 
I have a man looking over that bunch of 
steers. If he reports that they are not in 
good shape, or if there is any doubt about 
their being worth the loan, I shall write the 
Texas bank to send us another customer’s 
note backed up by other security. I can’t 
go to Texas to look after the safety of my 
loans, but I can pick out men who are 
capable of doing such things. 

“TI guess that is about all there is to it. 
If I didn’t have the organizing faculty I 
should have no business running the affairs 
of a big-city institution. The-place for me 
would be in a small town, where I could 
look after everything personally.” 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


High Cost of Letter Writing 


\ K HY don’t you prepare a story dealing 

with the high cost of writing a business 
letter? It’s a subject that very few people 
know much about. Nine executives out of 
ten are of the opinion that the average cost 
of writing an ordinary, everyday business 
communication amounts to only a trifling 
sum—certainly not more than two or three 
cents—whereas the actual charges in- 
curred by the majority of concerns in 
writing letters amount to a figure that is 
surprisingly large.” 

Such were the remarks of one of my 
friends recently, and as a result I started 
to ask questions of others concerning the 
cost of letter writing. 

The first man of whom I inquired replied 
that he didn’t know exactly what it cost in 
his office to write a letter of average length 
and importance, but he felt sure that the 
expense. was no more than four or five 
cents a letter, if that much. Several other 
business men estimated the cost of writing 
a letter to be anywhere from four to twelve 
cents. None of them had made a careful 
investigation, so of course ‘they were only 
guessing. Later I met a government offi- 
cial who had given close attention to the 
problem and was even then working on a 
plan to reduce correspondence charges in 
his office. His most recent analysis showed 
that the cost of writing a letter in his 
bureau in Washington was slightly in ex- 
cess of ten cents, and it was his opinion that 
the results he had obtained along this line 
were far better than those in most other 
government offices. 

These preliminary inquiries were suffi- 
cient to start me on a search for more de- 
tailed and definite information, and I am 
sure that some of the facts discovered will 
prove of interest to business men in general 
and will perhaps encourage many of them 
to undertake research of their own. 
Whether times are good or bad, there is 


one problem that is ever deserving of close 
attention, and that is ways and means to 
decrease the cost of doing business. Letter 
writing, as will be shown, is an item of no 
small consequence.. 

Fact Number One is: Most business 
houses do not consider the cost of produc- 
ing their letters at all, the popular impres- 
sion being that the two-cent stamp affixed 
to the envelope represents the greatest 
item of expense aside from the stenog- 
rapher’s salary. 

Fact Number Two is: The firms which 
have gone into the matter of letter writing 
on a so-called scientific-cost-analysis basis 
differ materially in the items of overhead 
charged against the stenographic depart- 
ment. Many smaller companies employ 
only two or three stenographers, and these 
are partly engaged in other office routine, 
such as filing, ledger work, and the like. 

Frequently in such cases the stenographic 
and transcribing work is considered as only 
an important part of the day’s work, and 
therefore these companies do not feel that 
it is necessary -to isolate costs incurred in 
the production of letters. 

Where stenographers are kept steadily 
at work dictating and transcribing letters 
the element of. cost assumes quite signifi- 
cant proportions. One large banking house 
in the financial district of New York City, 
on examining the problem, made the 
startling discovery that each letter repre- 
sented an actual financial outlay of forty 
cents. This particular concern pays its 
stenographers comparatively high salaries, 
uses expensive stationery and occupies 
quarters for which it pays a large rental. 

One of the large insurance companies 
does much better than this, its analyzed 
cost of producing letters being sixteen 
cents apiece for the stenographic method 
and eleven cents apiece for the dictating- 
machine method. These figures represent 
the averages for an entire year. The inter- 
esting point. in this comparison is that the 
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Why You Should Change 


Your Spark Plugs Now 


Most engine troubles come from worn- 
out or incorrectly designed spark plugs. 


If your car starts hard, don’t run the 
battery down; if it splutters and runs 
jerkily, if it misses on the hills and at 
high speed, don’t blame it on the car- 
buretor or piston rings. 


Probably all you need is a new set of 
AC Spark Plugs. 


Go to any good dealer and tell him you 
want a set of AC Plugs specially de- 
signed for your car. 


Then see the difference in performance! 


Most manufacturers ot costly cars, 
trucks and tractors equip their engines 
with AC Spark Plugs because they 
know there is nothing like the old reli- 
able ACto make a motor runsmoothly. 


Race drivers, aviators, speed-boat pilots 
also insist that their engines be AC- 
equipped. 


You can’t go wrong if you follow these 
experts. 


Ask for and see that you get the genu- 
ine AC Spark Plugs specially designed 
for your car. 


Ford Owners :—The AC 1075 for Ford 
engines is the plug you should use. It 
has our patented wire clip for the Ford 
terminal, our new design electrode 
which prevents oil from lodging in the 
spark gap and the famous AC Carbon 
Proof porcelain. If your Ford dealer 
will not supply you any other good 
dealer can meet your needs, 

AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, ¢eAGchigan 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. 
No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 
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Plug of the World 

















great difference in the cost of producing 
letters by the banking house and the insur- 
ance company is probably due to the fact 
that the financial institution pays its 
stenographers straight salaries, while the 
insurance company pays its girls, who use 
dictating machines when transcribing, one- 
half cent a line based on sixty spaces to the 
line, the date, salutation and close of the 
letter counting as two lines. 

It is rather unusual for typists to be 
paid on a line basis when employed regu- 
larly by some business house, and so far 
as I can discover there is but one other 
large corporation in New York City that 
pays its typists on this same basis or rate 
of one-half cent a line. Both of these cor- 
porations use dictating machines. 

It appears to be an established fact that 
in the larger concerns, where considerable 
typing and correspondence are performed, 
dictating machines are fast supplanting the 
old-time stenographer with notebook and 
pencil. One large educational institution 
which employs thirty-seven operators, 
both stenographers and _ typists, has 
analyzed its production of letters and 
learned that the notebook operator pro- 
duces but 300 lines a day as against 800 
turned out daily by the typists working 
with dictating machines. It should not be 
inferred from this, however, that the ma- 
chines excel in all cases. The notebook 
stenographer remains supreme in certain 
fields. Many executives use code or para- 
graph systems in handling their cor- 
respondence, and in such cases prefer the 
personal touch whereby they can hand 
over the letters from correspondents, at the 
same time commenting briefly and _ pri- 
vately on the nature of the reply to be 
written. Thousands of executives do no 
more than indicate in a few words the kind 
of an answer each letter is to have, and the 
stenographer is expected to frame the reply 
accordingly. But for routine work in a 
large corporation the mechanical devices 
for receiving and repeating dictation un- 
doubtedly possess advantages. 

Interesting facts resulted from one ex- 
amination of a large Eastern corporation, 
where it was found that four notebook 
stenographers had all they could do to take 
the dictation of twelve men, while five 
typists using the reproducing-machine 
method turned out with ease the dictation 
of sixty men. This same investigation dis- 
closed that the average stenographer 
writes twenty-two letters a day, while the 
busy dictating-machine operator turns out 
sixty-five. 

A large automobile-manufacturing con- 
cern in making an analysis of its corre- 
spondence costs found that the expense 
incurred in writing an average letter 
totaled nearly nineteen cents. This com- 
pany sends out approximately 5000 letters 
a day, and employs both stenographers and 
dictating-machine operators. Sixty to 
eighty currespondents are employed, either 
whole or part time, and there is a transcrib- 
ing force of twenty-five girls utilized to 
write letters from machine dictation. 
Assuming that a half-page letter was the 
average length of the company’s written 
communications, the following costs were 
compiled for letters transcribed from dic- 
tating machines: 


Mail room q74iheeee S) kecebselt, has feeee ~~ $0.002 
Dictation, Rissacitpeuen fiat taeee. el tet bene .09 
Cylinders 
Letterheads 
Envelopese nih guar manewetunres: eat t .0073 
Carbon paper 
Copy sheet 
Typewriter—interest, depreciation, repairs . 0005 
Dictating machine—interest, depreciation, re- 
pairs<eAs HRI sie fe bl ph ean .0015 
Transcribings.. 51). |) neal Sat oe dase 045 
Supervision gaat cits ..\ 2 -Wakoae Se -005 
Space, heat, light, power ........ 016 
Hiling acre shy p AS. tise Wickes focywia baa paces 002 
Postage v.35) sveetintsy «d..N0 a sere pee? .02 
Lotal di. Seg. 7 So Ae oi) $0.1893 


As before stated, the foregoing costs 
cover the charges resulting when dictating 
machines are used. The company in ques- 
tion found that in its stenographie work, 
where such machines are not used, most 
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items of cost are practically the same for 
both methods, only the cylinders and the 
cost, interest, depreciation and repairs on 
the reproducing machines being eliminated. 
The investigation showed that in straight 
stenographic work the cost of transcribing 
is doubled when machines are not used, 
and of course the charge for floor space 
is likewise doubled. These charges make 
the stenographic costs about $0.2484 a 
letter written from shorthand notes, as 
compared with $0.1898 with reproducing 
machines. 

In arriving at the results stated the in- 
vestigators included collections from and 
deliveries to the post office in the mail-room 
costs. These also included the labor charge 
in handling incoming mail, opening, sort- 
ing and distributing. Much difficulty was 
experienced in getting an average figure to 
cover dictation costs, because some cor- 
respondents are very slow, while others dic- 
tate rapidly. Furthermore, it was neces- 
sary to arrive at a figure ithat would 
approximate an average salary for those 
who dictate letters. As to the cost of 
phonograph cylinders, this was worked out 
on the basis that each cylinder would con- 
tain 800 letters. In the matter of tran- 
scribing it was assumed that a half-page 
letter contains fifteen square inches, which 
includes the date, name, address and salu- 
tation. It was further estimated that an 
average typist costs thirty cents a 100 
square inches of work done, and this figures 
out at about $0.045 for each letter. The 
cost of supervision includes clerical work, 
shaving records and the distribution and 
collection of letters and cylinders. The 
charge for space, heat, light and power was 
based on an assumed cost of forty cents a 
square foot annually, and the space utilized 
for dictation, transcription, filing and mail- 
ing was estimated to be about 24,000 
square feet, or the equivalent of a square 
room each side of which would be approxi- 
mately 155 feet. The filing costs were 
based on the handling of 1000 pieces daily 
by each clerk. 

In every analysis of this subject it is 
essential that the company making the 
investigation shall carefully construct a 
program that will call for an investigation 
of each and every item that should be. 
charged under the head of correspondence. 
The insurance company earlier alluded to, 
which went exhaustively into the subject, 
charges against each operator the desk, 
chair, typewriter, floor space occupied at 
so much a square foot, salary, lunches and 
lockers. In departments where the dic- 
tating machines are employed the cost of 
the machine is added. This concern 
charges only $2.25 a year for thirty square 
feet of floor space, which obviously is un- 
usually low. It is able to write in such a 
low charge for floor space because the 
company owns its own building. 

One authority arrives at the interesting 
conclusion that if we consider only the case 
of a very large corporation which sends 
out several thousand letters each day, and 
that if we further assume that in such an 
instance the reproducing machine is the 
quickest method and has a value of, say, 
100 per cent, then analysis shows that note- 
book dictation is 80 per cent efficient, a 
soft pencil 70 per cent, fountain pen with 
selected point 65 per cent, improved ball- 
pointed pens 55 per cent, while the old- 
fashioned steel pen for letter writing is only 
40 per cent efficient, as compared with 
results obtained when a mechanical dic- 
tating device is employed. 

Few business men know what it actually 
costs to write the routine letters they send 
out each day. This is especially true in the 
matter of sales letters, which are often pro- 
duced in such large volume. Many execu- 
tives will contend that their letters cost 
only five or six cents each, whereas if they 
would carefully investigate the matter and 
take into consideration the many items of 
expense which they have never charged to 
the cost of letter writing, they would be 
astonished by the results of their research. 
At any rate, here is a subject to think 
about and experiment with in these days 
of slackened trade. If it costs twenty cents 
to write a letter, no wonder the telephone 
lines are congested with business. 
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“*The Most Complete Fire 
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can build a bigger busi- 
ness, a more profitable 
business, with the Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Company’s exclusive 
agency. Write for details. 


Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Co., Hamilton, O. 
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A Revolutionary Advance in Safe Building 


ULMINATING eighty years of progress in safe manu- 
facture, the Herring-Hall-Marvin organization now 
offers in the New Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe a degree of pro- 
tection from fire that goes far beyond previously recognized 
standards and provides a measure of safety heretofore con- 
sidered impossible. 


Briefly, we have built a safe which our exhaustive tests 
show conclusively will go clear through the worst fire that 
may be expected. This safe proved its capacity to withstand 
a heat ranging up to 2100 degrees Fahrenheit over a period 
of five and one-quarter hours, with a temperature of only 
300 degrees inside. This is one and one-quarter hours longer 
than is necessary to secure the ‘‘A’’ Label of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. This is thirty per cent more 
protection than is considered the standard. 


In addition to its power of heat resistance we have given 
the New Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe sufficient structural 
strength to stand up under falling debris and steel work; to 


resist explosions; to withstand sudden cooling by water 
when at white heat. The most destructive fire does not pre- 
sent a single element which the New Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe has not been prepared to meet. 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., have formally ap- 
proved this new safe; the sixteen larger models bear their 
*““A” Label, the six smaller models their “‘B’’ Label. But 
what is more important, this safe realizes to the full the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin ideal of what protection should be; 
it gives the user the practical protection he should have 
rather than the protection which might be theoretically 
adequate; it gives this new measure of protection that goes 
clear through the fire. 


The widest variety of interchangeable equipment is pro- 
vided for the interior of this new safe. The arrangement 
you require will be furnished. Find out the particular model 
of the safe that will meet your needs and get this greater 
protection. Sold by representative dealers. 


THE NEW. 
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PERFECTED FOR YOU 


The House of Squibb came into being for the purpose of furnishing 
to the medical profession chemical and pharmaceutical products of 
known purity and dependability. 


Naturally, during more than half a century of endeavor, the variety 
of Squibb Products has increased. It was inevitable that physicians 
should request that Squibb knowledge and skill be directed also to the 
manufacture of finer household and toilet products. 


If, in your selection of such important daily toilet requisites as talcum 
powder, cold cream and dental cream, you depend upon Squibb knowl- 
edge and professional skill your confidence will be rewarded with products 
whose quality yields entire satisfaction. 


SQUIBB’S TALCUM POWDER -—To the woman who understands the 
true uses of talcum powder as a boudoir necessity, the Squibb product is 
indispensable. Its delightful smoothness and delicacy are the results of 
Squibb’s perfected methods of preparation applied to the finest Italian Talc. 


Boudoir, Carnation and Violet are the perfumes from which you may 
choose—also Unscented talcum for those who prefer it. 


SQUIBB’S COLD CREAM~—Every ingredient in this perfect toilet requisite 
is tested—the materials combined in proper and scientific manner. Even the 
perfume is especially prepared in the Squibb Laboratory. There can be no com- 
parison between Squibb’s Cold Cream and the inferior commercial product. 
To use it is to understand what Squibb knowledge has done for the care and 
preservation of a smooth and healthy skin. 


SQUIBB’S MAGNESIA DENTAL CREAM=-In this product Squibb has 
met the demands of dental authorities for a dentifrice known to be absolutely 
safe and correct in composition. Its base is Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, pre- 
scribed by physicians and dentists for the protection of the teeth; it cleans, 
polishes and preserves without the use of injurious substances. Rigid chemical 
control insures the fitness and purity of every ingredient used. Young children 
can use Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream with perfect safety. 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
“The Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 








Canadian Laboratories: \. Tcronto, Ontario 


Copyright 1922, E. R. 
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Squibb’s Bicarbonate of 
Soda — exceedingly pure, 
therefore without bitter 
taste. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc 
—a soft and protective 
powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Olive Oil—select- 
ed oil from Southern 
France. Absolutely pure. 
(Sold only through 
druggists.) 


Squibb’s Pure Spices —. 
specially selected by 
laboratory tests for their 
full strength and flavor. 
(Sold only through 
druggists.) 


Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y.; New Brunswick, N. J. 








Squibb & Sons 





they don’t even know what is going on be- 
fore their eyes when the House is in session. 
They are nearly as ignorant of what it’s 


all about and of what it means as are the _ 


people in the galleries. 

Many of them make no effort whatever 
to decide the merits of a question for them- 
selves; all their efforts are devoted to cock- 
ing their ears to the demands of people 
from their districts. That is why the or- 
ganized demands of small special interests 
frequently receive more attention in Con- 
gress than the unorganized and inarticulate 
demands of the majority. Many congress- 
men are not big enough to find out by 
their own mental efforts what it is that their 
people ought to have. The frantic efforts 
of one of these men to force on his con- 
stituents the things that he thinks they 
want instead of the things they ought to 
have is about on a par with a mother who 
lets a three-year-old child eat his fill of 
ice-cream cones, mince pie, chocolate creams 
and bananas. Such a mother, according 
to the leading authorities on child life, 
ought to be confined in some institution 
where she could do no more harm. The 
same thing goes for the boob congressman. 

Unfortunately they are almost never 
confined to institutions; and the system 
of the House is such that if they succeed 
in staying there for a sufficient length of 
time they are automatically placed at the 
heads of committees. This is the celebrated 
seniority system, which isn’t so bad a sys- 
tem as a lot of people think it is. One of the 
most popular arguments against the senior- 
ity system is that it can be compared to 
some big business concern, like the Steel 
Corporation, elevating a dub bookkeeper 
to the position of plant manager because 
he had been with the company six months 
longer than a much more capable man. 
Sometimes this argument is justified. More 
often it isn’t; for the oldest member of a 
committee in point of service is, in the 
long run, the most valuable. The only 
reward for long, arduous and disagreeable 
work in the stuffy confines of committee 
rooms is advancement as a result of faith- 
fulness. If the hope of advancement is 
eliminated the average committeeman be- 
comes about as enthusiastic over his work 
as a stuffed trout would be. 


Guesses at Public Opinion 


Too frequently, however, a perfect speci- 
men of the dodo family succeeds in staying 
in Congress for a sufficient length of time 
to rise to the head of a committee that is 
responsible for a matter that touches the 
country’s pocketbook or something equally 
important. Under his leadership the com- 
mittee invariably does the wrong thing. 
It does it at the wrong time. Or else it 
doesn’t do anything when it ought to be 
doing a thousand things. It squirms and 
dodges and evades, and everybody hates 
it with a deep and searing intensity. Every- 
thing is the fault of the one boob who has 
been in Congress a little longer than the 
others. There might be twenty experts on 
the committee, but none of them could 
oust the chairman or make him change his 
one-idea mind. 

As a result of two or three boob com- 
mittee chairmen and so-called leaders, the 
House of Representatives frequently makes 
a spectacle of itself. On a Wednesday it is 
for a certain measure. On Thursday morn- 
ing the papers attack it violently for its 
stand, and prominent citizens write vitri- 
olic letters to their congressmen. On Fri- 
day, as a result, it changes its mind and 
comes out against the measure. But it 
hasn’t the courage to come out firmly. It 
passes the measure in such a raw and 
unfinished state that in order to make it 
worth anything the Senate must tinker it 
up, apply patches, and finally accept the 
blame for the weak spots. 

The reason for this lack of courage is as 
follows: Every congressman wants to stay 
in Congress. Occasionally a man comes 
along who refuses to run for reélection. 
Such instances, however, are rare. Gen- 
erally speaking, every congressman wants 
to stay in Congress. Sometimes he wants 
to stay because it makes him feel impor- 
tant, sometimes he wants to stay because 
he needs the money, and sometimes he 
wants to stay because the only way in 
which he can ever hope to become an in- 
fluential congressman is to stick in Con- 
gress. The only way in which he can stay 
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THE TROUBLES OF THE HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


beyond his first two-year term is to be 
reélected for another two-year term. Con- 
sequently every congressman is trying to 
be reélected. A few sometimes deliberately 
vote for measures that they believe their 
constituents ought to have but that their 
constituents do not want. But the majority 
of them will vote for almost anything under 
the sun that their constituents seem to de- 
mand. 

That is the reason for the great success 
of the propagandists, better known as or- 
ganized minorities, with Congress. If any 
group of people can so organize themselves 
and so bring pressure to bear on any con- 
gressman that he is persuaded they repre- 
sent the sentiment of his district he will 
almost invariably vote for what they ask. 
If a society were to be formed in this coun- 
try to force every girl between the ages of 
thirteen and seventeen to wear light coffee- 
colored stockings and shoes, and if this 
society were able to persuade five thousand 
persons in each congressional district to 
write to their congressman insisting that 
said stockings and shoes be worn by all 
girls, there would be at least three hundred 
and seventy-five members of the House to 
think that these messages represented a 
great popular demand. In trembling voices 
they would assure one another that if they 
didn’t accede to the demand their names 
in the next election would be Mud or 
something worse. 

Unless an organized opposition were 
made to the nuts who advocated coffee- 
colored stockings and shoes some wild- 
eyed flitterbrain would introduce a bill 
making these things compulsory for flap- 
pers and novitiate flappers, and the bill 
would pass. 


The Power of Minorities 


What bothers these congressmen is how 
a measure will affect them, not how it will 
affect their people or the nation. Yet for 
some peculiar reason a majority of the men 
in the House of Representatives are unable 
to distinguish between the true sentiment 
of their districts and the fake senti- 
ment’‘represented by a few hundred letters 
from the members of an interested organi- 
zation. Consequently they are perpetually 
voting for what they think are popular 
measures in order to get votes in the next 
election, only to find that they could have 
voted the other way without damaging 
their chances for reélection at all. 

Viscount Bryce, one of the keenest and 
most dispassionate observers of American 
politics, wrote of Congress that ‘‘in the 
handling of national finance it is alternately 
narrow-minded in its parsimony and ex- 
travagant in its efforts to propitiate some 
class or locality. The monstrous waste of 
money on war pensions, a waste for which 
both parties are almost equally to blame, 
was prompted by mere vote-catching.”’ A 
perfect sample of this same procedure may 
be seen in the recent attempt of the House 
to cut expenses by reducing the size of the 
Army and Navy to a point that imperiled 
the national defense, and its determination 
at the same time to pass a bonus bill that 
would leave the great American taxpayer 
as bruised as though he had passed over 
Niagara Falls in a butter firkin. 

The efforts of congressmen to ‘pro- 
pitiate some class or locality,’ as noted by 
Viscount Bryce, has resulted in the forma- 
tion of legislative blocs—the proper defini- 
tion of bloc, in this sense, being ‘“‘the small 
offspring of large blockheads.’’ Even foreign 
governments are waking up to the delight- 
ful opportunities opened up to them by the 
extreme and ever-present eagerness of Amer- 
ican congressmen to propitiate some class 
or locality; and the logical outcome of this 
bloc and blockhead business in the not dis- 
tant future is a House of Representatives 
made up of many separate blocs, all block- 
ing vigorously in different directions, in the 
manner of corresponding legislative bodies 
in several European countries. 

The proceedings of these European legis- 
lative bodies, in which no single bloc or 
party is large enough to control a majority, 
are very like large and successful dog fights, 
The sounds that come from them are dog- 
fight sounds; and the results obtained by 
them are about as valuable. 

Arecent Chicago Tribune dispatch stated: 
“The activities of foreign diplomats in the 
United States in lining up the nationals, of 
theirrespective countriesfor organizing solid 
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votes in American political campaigns is 
being freely discussed in European cir- 
cles. . . . The Italians, Greeks, Ger- 
mans, Poles and Czecho-Slovaks all are 
engaged in consolidating their former na- 
tionals to vote solidly henceforth.” 

Thus, in time, unless the members of the 
House improve in character and backbone, 
the people of the country will be edified by 
an I.W.W. Bloc sitting at the extreme left 
of the House, a Parlor Bolshevik Bloc sit- 
ting next, a Daylight Saving Bloc next; and 
then, scattered indiscriminately in the audi- 
torium, a Czecho-Slovak Bloc, an Anti- 
Bobbed-Hair Bloc, an Italian Bloc, a Hotel 
Owners Bloc, a Steamship Bloc, a Filipino 
Independence Bloc, a Polish Bloc, a Three 
Per Cent Beer Bloc, a German Bloc, a 
Bootleggers’ Bloc, a Russian Refugee Bloc, 
an Unrestricted Immigration Bloc, a Fliv- 
ver Owners’ Bloc, a New York City Bloc, 
a Lithuanian Bloc, an Esthonian Bloc, a 
Theatrical Managers’ Bloc, and what not. 
The only thing lacking will be a Native- 
American Bloc. 

It is a generally accepted fact that the 
country gets about what it deserves in the 
line of representation. When a city, for 
example, elects a cheap, ignorant, blatant 
ass as its mayor the city deserves that sort 
of mayor. This is a country of majority 
rule; and if the majority insists on picking 
stupid, incompetent men, then the ma- 
jority is uneducated, incompetent and stu- 
pid as well. And it might be remarked in 
passing that if the majority is not fit to 
determine its own policies popular govern- 
ment is a failure. 

The same thing holds true in the matter 
of congressmen. If a congressional district 
has' picked a lightweight or a fatheaded or 
a poorly balanced congressman, and has 
kept returning him to Congress for such a 
long time that he has become, through the 
seniority system, an important committee 
chairman whose ideas and decisions must 
be accepted by the whole House, then the 
majority of people in that congressional 
district that elected him are incompetent 
dubs and fatuous hoddydoddies. 
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that’s at least two hundred too many. 
Once upon a time the House had a reason- 
able number of members. If a member 
wished to do so he had a fair chance to 
introduce legislation and debate it. Just 
before the Civil War the House had two 
hundred and forty-three members. In 1870 
it had two hundred and ninety-three mem- 
bers. There were three hundred and thirty- 
two in 1880, three hundred and fifty-seven 
in 1890, three hundred and ninety-one in 
1900, and four hundred and thirty-five in 
1910. 

The increases come about through the 
rapid increase in population of the coun- 
try. Following each census Congress sees 
that. Maine, for example, hasn’t grown, but 
that New York has added a few million 
people with the assistance of immigration 
and other matters. So Congress, arguing 
that each congressman should represent an 
equal number of people, orders that Maine 
shall keep her old number of congressmen 
but that New York shall have four new 
congressmen to take care of her increased 
population. 

There is another way out of it of course; 
she can order that New York shall retain 
her old number of congressmen, and that 
Maine shall drop one of her four members, 
so that the proper ratio of congressmen to 
population shall be preserved. Congress- 
men are very reluctant to vote to drop one 
of their members, however, on the principle 
of Drop not that ye be not dropped. 


Bourke Cockran’s Complaint 


The result of a legislative body composed 
of four hundred and thirty-five members is 
little short of ghastly. In order to get any 
business transacted it passes rules that pre- 
vent its members from talking or otherwise 
delaying the proceedings. All power is con- 
centrated in the hands of a few men who 
are known as leaders, which is a polite 
name for boss. These leaders run the 
House. They say what legislation shall be 
considered and who shall be allowed to 
speak on it. Sometimes vital bills are 
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2 for 15 cents everywhere. 


shoved through the House in one day’s 
time, the result being that neither the 
House nor the nation has a chance to give 
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There is a ward in Boston, a city once 
noted as a center of culture and refinement, 
whose blue-stockinged residents read the 
Transcript nightly with religious fervor, 
and rail bitterly against the low quality of 
the men who have been known to obtain a 
foothold in Boston’s city government. Yet 
these people can be depended on for only 
one thing on election day: They can be 
depended on to stay away from the polls. 
They are even worse—men and women, 
too—than the gullible folk who vote for a 
man because he has pretty hair or a rich 
mellifluous voice and makes lots of pretty 
promises; or than the ignorant naturalized 
Americans who vote for a man because the 
boss told ’em to; or than the other dolts 
who vote for a congressman merely be- 
cause he supplies vegetable seeds or is a 
pension getter. They know how to vote for 
good men, and then don’t do it. They de- 
serve exactly what they receive in the mat- 
ter of bad government. Boston is not 
alone in this respect. Every American city 
has a similar ward. 

As has been said, there are four hundred 
and thirty-five members of the House, and 


hes the careful thought that they should 
ave. 

The distinguished and eloquent gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Bourke Cockran, 
emitted a wild howl of protest not long ago. 
“T know of nothing more deplorable,” he 
declared, “‘than the condition of this House 
to-day. It has virtually ceased to exist as a 
legislative body. 

‘Tt is allowed to do nothing but vote yes 
or no upon proposals formulated by the 
Committee on Rules under conditions which 
preclude the offering of an amendment by 
any member, with the result that legisla- 
tion of momentous importance is forced 
through this body by methods that savor 
more of comic opera than of serious govern- 
mental procedure.” 

And now the House leaders, knowing and 
having repeatedly admitted that the un- 
wieldy size of the House increases absentee- 
ism, discourages individual activity and 
concentrates the work and power of the 
House in a few hands—hands too fre- 
quently incompetent—wish to increase its 
numbers again and give it a membership 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Iris Falls on Bechler River in the Yellowstone National Park 
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Their great day over, the fine old clipper ships are still doing 
service. Bowsprits gone, only the stumps of lower masts left, 
laden with coal, they obediently follow sea-going tugs up and 
down the coast. 


“These old vessels, after fifty years’ service, will stand four 
times as much as new barges. They were built,” said the old 
sea captain recently. 

“T’d rather go to sea today in a clipper ship made into'a coal 
barge than in the finest, brand-new carrier afloat.’ 

“This is a Copper spike from the old J. B. Walker. Exposed to 
salt water for fifty years and it’s as good as ever.”’ 


: —From a newspaper interview 
The same old metal, Copper the Everlasting, is serving mankind today as 
it has for ages. 
Yesterday, the Copper spike—‘‘Exposed to salt water for fifty years, 
it’s as good as ever.” 
Today, Copper is giving the same expense-proof service in the Copper 
roof (in shingles, standing seam, or any style you prefer), in Copper spout- 
ing, in Copper flashing, in Copper wire screening, and—as the principal 
constituent of the alloys Brass and Bronze—in Brass plumbing and in : ca 
Brass and Bronze hardware. 


Use Copper, and fifty years from now you will say, as the old sea captain 
did, “‘It’s as good as ever.” Copper, Brass and Bronze 


are cheaper because you 
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The carcass chewed to pieces—the 
tube shredded—the car’s life short- 
ened by jarring—the trip spoiled. ..a 
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have forestalled. 
In two minutes (without tools) it 
permanently mends any cut, punc- 
ture, blowout or casing break, no 
matter how large. 
It’s far better to say “‘I’m glad I did”’ 
than ‘‘I wish I had.”’ Order Locktite 
from your dealer today. 
Reinforcing Makes It 
Strongest 
Locktite’s patented construction 
holds the cut tightly together—no 


stretching apart. The tube is strong- 
est at repair. Complete Kit—enough 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

of four hundred and sixty. At the present 
time a roll call takes twenty-five minutes; 
and when the Democrats are trying to keep 
the Republicans from getting to what they 
consider an offensive piece of legislation 
they raise points of order and points of no 
quorum that necessitate seven or eight 
roll calls in slow and stately succession. If 
the House increases its membership many 
more times the roll call will take all day and 
leave no time in which to do business. 

The leaders’ argument in favor of the 
increase is that twenty-five members more 
or less won’t make any difference. The 
same old whiskered‘ argument has been 
used ever since the membership of the 
House passed three hundred, and has 
always been true, because even a member- 
ship of three hundred is too large to permit 
intelligent deliberation. Their real reasons 
are that the twenty-five new members 
will strengthen the hold of the party in the 
House, and that some of the boys want to 


come back to Congress instead of staying 


back home and earning their living in the 
old, tiresome, humdrum way. Congress- 
man Nelson, of Wisconsin, blew the lid 
neatly from the latter group of serious 
thinkers in the following cold and unen- 
thusiastie manner: 

“My first proposition is that to evade 
the Constitution is the chief purpose of this 
apportionment bill. Article 1, section 2, 
provides for an ‘apportionment according 
to number’ and a ‘census every ten years.’ 
It is to evade this section that the House 
membership is increased. The mischief 
behind this evasion consists first of self- 
interest. This self-interest arises because 
of the change of population. Thus at the 
present time the states of Indiana, lowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Rhode Island and 
Vermont, having failed to keep pace in 
population, will each lose one member— 
Missouri, two—to other states that have 
moved ahead in population. The members 
from these states are keenly affected by 
anticipated loss of their seats. No one 
knows beforehand who will be the victim. 
These generally group themselves together, 
therefore, to evade the Constitution by in- 
creasing the membership. Self-interest-ap- 
peals to fellow members for sympathy and 


Tale ONE-ME£ 


Framer’s eyes glittered, his face twitched 
with curiosity. ‘‘Some secret!’’ he said, 
not at all disconcerted. ‘‘But, of course, 
it’s your business.” 

He left within a few minutes and Wick 
locked the door, glowering. Framer had 
indeed discovered him working out his 
formula a year or so ago, but that record 
once written out and memorized had been 
destroyed; the one Framer had glimpsed 
to-night had been drawn up to convince 
Morley, in case argument unsupported by 
evidence failed to draw him into the scheme. 

Wick glowered as he locked the door, but 
after a few moments with his cigar in his 
favorite chair, admitted: “Serves me right 
for getting caught; even friends are spies. 
This is a one-man world.” Yes, it was a 
one-man world. 

Wick’s father, endowed with good busi- 
ness capacity and during certain periods 
prosperous, had often been seized with a 
mania for taking chances. Sometimes it 
would be at downright gambling; again 
he would plunge on mercantile .ventures 
regarded as legitimate by business men. 
Wick had a dreadful remembrance of his 
mother, who had no peace of mind or 
pleasure during a’ prosperous period, but 
was always a careworn, shivering creature, 
confidently awaiting the.upset which al- 
ways came. Three times during those years, 
clinging to her skirts as a little fellow or 
standing by her side when half grown, 
Wick had seen his father enter, throwing 
up his hands. 

“All gone!” the latter would say with 
that gesture of defeat. Small wonder that 
Wick had his one fierce resolve to. give his 
life stability. ‘“‘Security’”’ was his watch- 
word; and his a one-man world. 

He was assured that the business he was 
going into with Morley would pay its 
twenty-four thousand a year till the end of 
time. He never had‘any reason to doubt 
it, and that same business guarantees the 
same return on*a six-thousand-dollar in- 
vestment to this day. However, with char- 
acteristic caution Wick had mapped his 
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aid. Usually this sympathy is successfully 
worked, and always self-interest seeks the 
aid of political expediency. The claim is 
put forward that by the increase of mem- 
bership party success in various forms will 
be promoted; so that a most powerful 
group is thus organized with self-interest 
at the center, supported by the eyils of 
partiality and of political expediency.” 

As the House has increased in member- 
ship its members have shrunk in stature. 
In the good old days the House used to be 
as important as the Senate—if not more 
so. Everybody recognizes that practically 
all congressmen, in the districts that they 
represent, are prominent and important 
and popular men. In Washington, as the 
House has increased in size the individual 
members have diminished in importance 
until even congressmen themselves fre- 
quently moan that a congressman ranks 
below almost every other form of human 


- life in popular estimation. 


The country at large knows only two or 
three representatives by reputation. Visi- 
tors to the House Gallery know about Joe 
Cannon because of his past exploits. They 
know about Nick Longworth, not because 
of the very high ability which he really 
possesses, but because he married Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s daughter. They know 
about Volstead, because his name is at- 
tached to the well-known act that put the 
teeth in the Prohibition Amendment. They 
know about Bourke Cockran because of 
his golden tongue. But they stare in un- 
comprehending silence or ask blankly 
‘“Who’s he?”’ when their guides point out to 
them such persons as Jim Mann, of Illinois; 
Martin Madden, of Illinois; Philip P.Camp- 
bell, of Kansas; Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio; 
Joe Walsh, of Massachusetts; Sydney 
Anderson, of Minnesota; Frank Greene, 
of Vermont; Joseph Fordney, of Michigan; 
Frank Mondell, of Wyoming; Frederick 
H. Gillett, of Massachusetts, the Speaker 
of the House; Finis J. Garrett, of Ten- 
nessee; Edward Pou, of North Carolina; 
James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina; Joseph 
Byrns, of Tennessee; Sam Rayburn, of 
Texas; Charles R. Crisp, of Georgia; or 
William A. Oldfield, of Arkansas. Yet the 
latter gentlemen, with the addition of 
Bourke Cockran, of New York, and Nick 
Longworth, of Ohio, are leaders of the 
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life with two highways across it; while 
traveling one he would not neglect to keep 
the other open. ‘ 

Being now on guard against Framer he 
contrived a means to appease him; curios- 
ity was after all so profitless a pursuit that 
no man could or would indulge it at the 
expense of money and effort. 

Profitless, idle? Yet as some are born to 
explore the farthest earth or heavens, so 
some are indefatigable explorers of other 
people’s business. 


HE sky line of Midwest City’s business 

district floated in the grays of October 
dawn; the crests of the elms around the old 
Morley house lightened, too, and Claire, still 
sleeping, sighed heavily with presenti- 
ment of the approach of her enemy, day. 
Recently her father and herself had gone 
furtively at dusk in hunt of a cheap flat, 
where they had hoped to subsist on the 
two hundred dollars remaining in Morley’s 
pocket, until he could obtain employment. 
A night-long dream still clung in her brain, 
of the mean streets, the dingy halls. and 
the denizens with their abrupt, noisy man- 
ners and strange, unlighted faces. 

The girl buried her face in the pillow, 
then slowly raised up, the gray eyes dar- 


kling in her ghostly little face. Surely a fig- . 


ure of strength had mounted guard here 
since yesterday. Claire read into such a 
type as Wick an invincibility against the 
misfortunes of ordinary people. His oval 
face with its round, firm chin; the stead- 
fast dark eyes under their level black brows; 
his light deliberate step and habit of im- 
moyability in his tracks as he spoke; above 
all, his air of breeding proved him a man 
apart. 

Slowly emerging from the tossed covers 
she peered into the mirror at her small face 
in its massy shining frame. She shook her 
hair over her shoulders, and then coiled it 
as worn by a grown-up woman, but con- 
fessed candidly in the end, “‘I am too ugly 
now for anybody to love me, and have no 
figure; all skin and bone.’’ Moving slowly 
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House. Few in the galleries ever heard 
of Samuel E. Winslow, of Massachusetts; 
or John Q. Tilson, of Connecticut; or Otis 
Wingo, of Arkansas; or Walton Moore, of 
Virginia; yet these are men who are rapidly 
rising to leadership. 

One of the reasons for this entire lack of 
knowledge concerning the House on the 
part of the general public lies in the fact 
that during the war and during the fight 
on the League of Nations all the interesting 
debates on the great issues of the day took 
place in the Senate. The Washington 
newspaper correspondents have a peculiar 
habit of hanging around the place where 
the important news can be found; and as 
a result most of them persisted in hangin 
around the Senate. The House was dul 
and of little general interest; so they 
kept away from it. This state of affairs 
went on for more than four years—four 
years during which senators got all the 
advertising and representatives got prac- 
tically none at all. At the present time, 
however, the House, poor as it is, is begin- 
ning to look better than the Senate, so the 
Washington correspondents are trickling 
back to the House press gallery every little 
while; so there is hope that the House may 
be better advertised in the near future. 

There are lots of things the matter with 
the House. Its members busy themselves 
in the playing of little politics, fighting 
good things because the other party pro- 
poses them, and supporting things not so 
good in order to further the interests of 
their party. It is handicapped by a too 
large Republican majority, say the wise 
ones. A majority is never just right. When 
it isn’t too small it’s too large. The trouble 
with a large majority seems to be that it is 
too difficult of control by the party leaders, 
so that blocs spring into existence in defi- 
ance of party policies. Then the leaders 
are too weak. When leaders aren’t offend- 
ing everyone by being too weak they are 
distressing the country by being too strong. 
And so it goes; if it isn’t one thing it’s 
another. And chief of all its troubles seem 
to be those boneheaded American people 
who persist in sending so many boneheads 
to Congress. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Roberts. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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toward the window she gazed far and up- 
ward. 

“He don’t believe God sent him,” she 
thought, but she hoped it was so, and gazed 
in mute appeal to the Far High One to let 
Wick love her dearly. The morning light 
reddened as Claire stood in her misty white 
gown with hands upraised against the win- 
dow—a suppliant figure in cathedral glass. 

“But He can’t do anything for me,”’ she 
admitted suddenly, turning away. ‘‘I’m too 
scrawny and cross looking.” 

She began hustling on her clothes at a 
great rate, reflecting grimly that if nobody 
loved her she would struggle all the harder 
at life, as lone women must. Breakfast was 
to be cooked and her father sent off with a 
grand hurrah or he would never raise nerve 
enough to borrow that five thousand for 
Mr. Sparks. 

The old man was, in fact, badly fright- 
ened, and even after she got him started on 
his mission tried to bolt back inside, but 
Claire blocked the door, immovable in her 
tracks even as Mr. Sparks, and challenging 
in tones of steel: “‘Do you want us to go 
and live in that place we saw the other 
evening? We’ll starve and be ragged, and 
what will become of me? I don’t believe 
I’d care!” - 

Her hardihood staggered Mr. Morley, 
who plucked desperately at his white mus- 
tache. “Claire, wouldn’t you stay with 


“T don’t know what I’d do unless you 
try your best to save us. Are you going to 
come back home and disappoint me?”’ 

“No—I'll try.” But after she had closed 
the door and turned the lock he looked be- 
seechingly through the window. 

In the evening he returned with five 
thousand dollars, trembling even in his 
triumph as he counted it out before her. 
‘““Why, my friends didn’t ask a question,” 
he said in astonishment. 

Claire asked, ‘‘ Did you tell Mr. Sparks?”’ 

She had spent the day dusting and 
sweeping, and after cooking the simple 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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No Wonder It Is Popular! 


Fine Appearance, Comfort, and Doubled Utility Make the 
Modern Davenport Bed EHextremely Desirable 


RE you aware of the great advances that 
have been accomplished recently in the 
design of Davenport Beds? The piece 

pictured above typifies this progress. Today, 
eighty-three manufacturers offer through their 
dealers inexpensive Davenport Beds that are 
of correct, distinctive appearance and are 
comfortable by day or by night. The modern 
Davenport Beds recall nothing of those earlier 
pieces that had only utility to commend them. 

In thousands of houses, in apartments and 
summer homes, Davenport Beds are favored 
for their fine appearance, complete comfort and 
doubled utility. They are used in living rooms, 
libraries, sun rooms—wherever there is need 
for an ordinary davenport. Whether it be used 
nightly, or only occasionally, the Davenport 
‘Bed is extremely desirable. 

By one easy motion this remarkably fine 
piece of furniture is transformed into a com- 
fortable bed for one or two persons. Mattress 
and springs are of regulation size and type. 


Serves By Day and By Night 








The Davenport Bed, shown above, arranged for night. There are other 
types—long and short models —of equally good appearance and utility 


In the morning, it is returned to day duty with 
equal ease. Mattress and bedding are com- 
pletely concealed. There is no suggestion of 
the Davenport, Bed’s dual purpose. 

Everywhere there are dealers who can pro- 
vide you with a Davenport Bed to match your 
furnishings. Styles include period, overstuffed, 
and other types. They are covered in tapes- 
tries, velours, leathers or other materials. 
Prices are lower than you might expect for an 
article of such utility. 

Step into any. good furniture store and see 
how beauty, comfort, and usefulness are com- 
bined in the new Davenport Beds. You will 
find models on display, or obtainable, that meet 
every requirement of fine furniture. They 
can be had with chairs and rockers to match. 

Send for our handsome brochure. It shows a 
great variety of modern Davenport Beds in awide 
choice of styles, woods, and covering materials. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
900 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








(Continued from Page 68) 
dinner hurried into her pink taffeta and 
did up her hair in an elaborate if rather 
straggly coiffure. With the long kitchen 
apron removed she would come forth like 
Cinderella dressed for a party. 

“T called on Mr. Sparks at the bank after 
I had borrowed four thousand; but he 
told me to go after two more. I got one 
more, but was disappointed of the other.” 

“You see, he knew what he was talking 
about.” 

“But, Claire, now that we have all this 
money, our last resource on earth, hadn’t 
I better start up my business again in a 
small way? This strange young man with 
his strange proposition a 

But Claire without answering took the 
currency and made a neat package with a 
heavy wrapper, which she marked ‘Mr. 
Wickford Sparks.” 

“Now it’s all ready when he comes,”’ she 
said, and proceeded to set out the dinner. 

As she expected, Wick arrived soon after, 
and without awaiting his question she put 
the package in his hands. He counted the 
money carefully and placed it in his pocket, 
the old man following his motions with an 
occasional feeble gesture of protest. Only 
at the last he spoke up with the first assur- 
ance and dignity he had shown throughout. 

“T have let myself be persuaded into 
this, Mr. Sparks, no less by your amazing 
confidence and bearing than by the threats 
of my daughter. They were nothing less! 
Now, I wash my hands of the matter; with 
you two rests the responsibility for my dis- 
grace—and death—if this scheme, what- 
ever it is, fails.” 

Wick glanced at his ally in this weird 
transaction. In contrast to her father’s 
reluctant, dubious attitude Claire sat 
stiffly erect, her hands in her lap, her head 
high. She returned his look not merely 
trustingly as another little girl would, but 
with the assurance of a truly grown-up 
who. knows all about a business and all 
about the partner who is to take over the 
management. 

“T knew very well that you must not be 
disappointed,”’ she said. 





Wick smiled and held out his hand; | 


Claire rose and clasped it. 

“As you should know,” Morley said, 
‘we are about to be turned from this house. 
I intended to hold out at least enough to 


’ make a payment on the mortgage.” 


The smile flicked from the young man’s 
face. ‘I have figured only what I must 
have to operate successfully. There will be 
no reserve. Couldn’t you have borrowed 
six thousand, as I suggested, Mr. Morley?” 

“T had come to the end of my rope; the 
last friend I asked refused me.” 

Wick and the girl saw that he could 
never be strung up to another attempt. 
Still the former was unrelenting. ‘See 
what you have done, Claire, in giving him 
all of it,” cried the old man. “Now you will 
surely go to that dingy hell you were storm- 
ing against; maybe to-morrow; to-night 
even.” 

“T’m not afraid now,” said Claire. 

Old Morley stared. ‘‘You’ve bewitched 
her,”’ he said. 

Claire withdrew her hand, but Wick 
tapped the slight shoulder, which had so 
valiantly kept touch with his own. 

“She understands business,’’ he replied. 
“Now, Mr. Morley, I am leaving to- 
morrow night; in a few days you will 
receive my New York address; it will be 
a permanent address, though I shan’t be 
there much of the time. About the first of 
each of the next three months I'll mail you 
a draft covering your dividends for the 
preceding month. After that, as you will 
not be needing money so badly, I’ll remit 
quarterly.” 

“‘Dividends—the first month?”’ 

‘My business will be opened and run- 
ning a week after I get there. You will 
receive twelve thousand the first year, as 
well as all following years, though the size 
of your remittances will vary. Now, good 
night, sir; I’ll make it a point to see you 
once each year—probably in midwinter.” 

He shook the old man’s listless hand and 
walked with Claire to the hall. Her shoul- 
der touched his arm; it seemed incredible 
that she was to halt only a step away here 
in the hall and Wick go on out into the 
world for thousands of miles. She wished 
to ask him a question that had come to 
trouble her all day. 

“ Are you just alone now, all by yourself 
in the world since your father died?” 

“Nobody but myself in my world,”’ re- 
plied Wick; ‘‘and never will be.” He 
shook hands. ‘‘Good-by, Claire.” 
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‘“When did you say you’d come again?” 

“A year this midwinter.”’ 

She was looking up at him queerly. 
“Won't I ever see you in summertime?”’ 

“Not ever.’’ And he was gone. 

Ten minutes later a man who had been 
standing back in the deep shadow of the 
elms came out to the walk and with a 
hurrying step ran up on the porch and 
knocked vigorously. To Claire, who an- 
swered quickly in the hope that Wick had 
returned, the newcomer said, “Is Mr. Sparks 
here?” He heard her reply that Wick had 
just gone, with a gesture of impatience. 
“And he’s leaving town, too, isn’t he?”’ 

““To-morrow.”’ 

“Can I see your father a moment, miss?” 
Framer, plainly a friend of Wick’s and one 
of the gentlemanly sort which Claire set 
such store by, was instantly admitted and 
conducted to the library. Mr. Morley 
rose, holding onto the book picked up at 
random. 

“T’m leaving town over to-morrow,”’ ex- 
plained Framer, ‘‘and if I’m not able to 
reach Sparks in the meantime would you 
please tell him I’ll take a thousand stock 
with him?”’ 

“But I shan’t see him again,’’ replied 
Morley; and then: “‘Stock? Is he organ- 
izing a corporation?” 

“T supposed you knew,” August re- 
turned cautiously. Then his eyes began 
twinkling. ‘“‘I saw you talking to him in 
the bank to-day, Mr. Morley, and later 
heard you had been raising money. When 
I missed Wick at his boarding place to- 
night I thought of looking him up here. 
As for the corporation, well—since it’s in 
the way of secrecy for the present, perhaps 
we'd just as well not discuss it. Sorry to 
trouble you—I’ll have to get in touch with 
Wick by wire.” 

He was an enticing fellow, with his twin- 
kling eyes and hand raised as cautioning 
his companions not to say another word 
on Wick’s secret. He hurried toward the 
door, then hurried back again, a maneuver 
which enabled him to surprise a strange 
look between father and daughter—the 
former’s suspicious angry expression being 
answered by the calm high defiance of 
Claire’s. 

‘He didn’t leave his forwarding address? 
No? Well, I’ll hear from him. August 
Framer, one of his pals at the First Na- 
tional. Good night.” And having seized 
the strategic moment for intrusion into 
these people’s business he hurried out. 

Along the street he ruminated, rubbing 
his hands, ‘‘Now that I’ve opened the dis- 
cussion Wick can say I’m a liar and med- 
dler, but old Morley will still have his 
suspicions and will talk to me. What the 
devil,’ he said, stopping dead, “‘can Wick 
have up his sleeve to roll Morley for all 
that money?” He had stood without the 
library window and watched his friend 
count the five thousand currency, through 
a cranny in the curtain. August ceased 
rubbing his hands and ran them despair- 
ingly through his hair. 

““What’s his dope?”’ he said indignantly. 
“But he can’t double-deal with me,” and 
started at redoubled speed after Sparks. 
August had never before been put to such 
trouble to find out anything about any- 


ody. 

Wick Sparks had gone to bed when 
August knocked on his door, but he rose 
with hospitable alacrity and shook hands. 

“Looking for you a while ago, Framer,” 
he said. ‘‘You seemed to take a friendly 
interest in what I intend to do, and I made 
up my mind to tell you and let you in on a 
good thing. I’ve worked out a system for 
beating the races 

“Gambling 

“Do I look like a man who would gam- 
ble? What in my record would justify such 
a suspicion?” 

August began to concede that Wick was 
a liar worthy of respect. ‘‘Old Morley a 
while ago said something about a stock 
company,” he countered glibly. 

“He might have gotten that idea,” ad- 
mitted Wick, heaping a thousand curses on 
his companion; but his demeanor told the 
latter nothing. ‘“‘Now I will take five hun- 
dred dollars from you and double it every 
year.” It was worth that much to keep 
Framer from meddling. ‘‘Want in?” 

“Damned if I do!’ snarled Framer. 
“Tt’s some sort of a shady game.” 

“Framer, what brought you in here?’ 
asked Wick. 

“To learn what you were about, of 
course,” replied the other with no idea of 
brazenness. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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So that you can read 
in the train 


HEN you open the curtains of 

your Pullman berth, you find a 
little electric light burning at the head 
of your bed. 


To what one metal, do you suppose, 
are we indebted largely for the in- 
stallation and operation of this con- 
venient little light? Would you guess 
that lead is all-important for the elec- 
tric lights of trains, steamships, auto- 
mobiles, aéroplanes ? 


Lead in the bulb itself makes the 
glass more brilliant and gives greater 
heat-resistance. There’s lead in the 
push-buttons of hard rubber that you 
use to switch the light on and off. 
The fuse may be a little piece of lead 
wire. In the storage batteries essen- 
tial to all such lighting systems are 
three different products of lead—hard- 
lead, red-lead, and litharge. 


But you do not need to travel to 
find how important lead is in daily 
life. The electric light system at home 
requires lead the same as that in the 
car. The dishes from which you eat 
have a smooth glaze in which lead is 
an essential factor. The rubber stop- 
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Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 

Lead Plumbing Materials 





pers in your bathroom contain lead. 
Your cigarettes are wrapped in lead 
foil, 

Almost countless are the ways in 
which civilized man makes use of lead 
and its products, and of them all, none 
is so important as the use of white- 
lead in the manufacture of good paint. 


Buildings, unpainted, crumble into 
decay. Buildings protected with good 
paint withstand time and weather. 
“Save the surface and you save all” 
is a maxim that wise men have always 
heeded. The more 
paint contains, the greater its protect- 


white-lead any 


ing power and durability. 


National Lead Company makes 
white-lead of the highest quality, and - 
sells it, mixed with pure linseed oil, 
under the name and trade-mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write our nearest branch office, 
Department A, for a free copy of our 
“Wonder Book of Lead,’ which in- 
terestingly describes the hundred-and- 
one ways in which lead enters into the 
daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


San Francisco 


St. Louis 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Boston 
Buffalo 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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Nash Leads the World in Motor Car Value 







Six Touring Model 
Five Passengers 
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One thing stands out sharply and clearly. 


And that is the pronounced rapidity with which 
purchasers are turning to the Nash as the soundest 


investment value. 





In the five-year period since the first Nash was placed 
on the market the volume of Nash business has 
multiplied itself at a far faster rate than that of any 
other maker. 


Remarkable as this sales record is, it is in truth no 
more worthy of comment than the condition of 


Nash finances. 


There’s not one dollar owing; an evenly balanced 
inventory; no bonded obligation; and between four- 
teen and fifteen millions of dollars on deposit and 


in government securities, 


Fours and Sixes 
Prices range from $065 to $2390, f. 0. b. factory 


NASH 


THE "NASH*°MO'TORS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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“Now that you’ve found out will you 
go? I’ll pass your last remark as intended 
to express friendly concern that I’m being 
tempted and misled. At the same time, it 
puts me in bad humor; I don’t want to 
talk to youfurther; you'll have to get out.” 

“T believe you’ve just trapped me into a 
quarrel to keep from telling me what you’re 
about,’ exclaimed the outraged Framer, 
the muscles of his burly body swelling as he 
pret a step before Wick’s admonishing 

and. 

“T told you and offered to let you in; 
now we’ve talked enough for this time. 
Good night!’”’ Wick closed the door upon 
his neighbor, who stood asif glaring through 
the panel. 

August lay awake late that night prepar- 
ing a cross-examination for Wick, but when 
the latter came to the bank the following 
morning he did no more than nod to Framer 
from a distance. And in the evening he 
was gone. 

qr 

ON THEsecond morning following Wick’s 

departure from Midwest City the pres- 
ident of the Cosmo National, in the Wall 
Street district, had among the callers in his 
anteroom a dapper, dark-eyed young man 
who was quickly selected by the attendant 
to be ushered into the presence. 

The president, dictating at the moment 
to his secretary, paused to frown at the 
latter, a thin white-faced youngster of such 
extremely fashionable cut as to move the 
attention of anyone with an eye to the 
exquisite or artistic. 

“What’s that?” asked the president, a 
ponderous, heavy-jowled man with a Na- 
poleonic lock tweaked down in the center 
of his bald forehead; and he poked a mon- 
strous forefinger into his secretary’s notes. 

The latter, who had been executing his 
notes with a nonchalant flourish, peered 
with sudden interest. 

“Tt’s a sign of my own,” he answered 
with a vivid white-toothed smile up at the 
president. ‘“‘You see, the silly shorthand 
inventors have put out word signs and 
phrase signs, but paragraph signs are my 


“How the devil do you expect to remem- 
ber and transcribe all the words in a para- 
graph?” the other interrupted thunder- 
ously, and was interrupted, but suavely, in 
his turn. 

“Why, governor, you keep certain para- 
graphs in stock; on ice, if you get me; 
wish to answer letter, press button for 
secretary, take paragraph off ice, dictate.” 
The young man spoke with tremendous 
volubility, as if hoping to get it all out 
before the inevitable interruption. 

“And you'll finally get your job down so 
fine that you’ll cram a whole letter in one 
pot hook.” 

“Why not, governor?” 

“Not governor down here! Mr. Gower! 
How many times must I tell you this is a 
business office?”’ 

“The first time was quite enough. But 
there you go with a stock sentence, if you 
get me. This is the sign.” 

Mr. Gower drew back in his chair, eying 
the young man with a hopelessness blended 
with downright fright. : 

“Sir,” he began slowly, addressing hi 
caller without looking at him, “‘have you, 
too, nursed a lounge scorpion in your 
bosom—a son, in short, who repays your 
efforts to make a man of him, with stings?” 

Mr. Gower sighed, and his son waiting 
the reply smiled interestedly at Wick, who 
was in fact no older than himself. 

“The scorpion which I shall nurse has 
yet to be born,”’ answered Wick, not re- 
turning the smile, and fixing a steady ap- 
praising look on the son in question. 

“T say, you two are rough on a fellow,” 
protested young Gower, but his father star- 
ing at Wick brought down his fist like a 
gavel. 

“How did you get in here?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘The president of the First Na- 
tional at Midwest City was announced.” 
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“‘Did the usher say that?” asked Wick. 
“He should have announced Mr. Sparks 
with a letter of introduction from the presi- 
dent of the First National—who warned 
me, however, that I would not get to pre- 
sent it. Here it is, sir.’’ 

Mr. Gower glanced at the letter laid 
open before him. ‘‘Well, what do you 
want? I haven’t time to talk to you. You 
got in by mistake. Here, take it to the 
cashier.” 

Wick stood in his tracks. ‘‘That letter is 
addressed to you, Mr. Gower; I will an- 
swer your question. I wish to open an 
account for three thousand dollars. I am 
going into business here, and trust you will 
help me to turn over my profits.” 

“When you make them! Well, well, 
well, I tell you—go to the cashier, go to 
anybody.” 

The young man proceeded unhurriedly: 
“T have a partner; our profits will run 
twenty-four thousand dollars a year on an 
investment of six thousand dollars; out of 
my share I shall wish you to advise me on 
the investing of eight thousand dollars a 
year.” 

“Four hundred per cent! Burglary. 
No—insanity.” Struck by his own ex- 
planation Mr. Gower scrutinized his un- 
welcome caller warily. 

“Tf I make the eight thousand dollars a 
year you will advise me how to invest 
it?”’ asked Wick imperturbably. The other 
nodded, humoring him. ‘‘Then, if you will 
permit, I have one more word, and will go 
out quietly. I am an enterprising young 
man—about the age of your son here—who 
has never been nursed in anybody’s bosom, 
and therefore entitled to your personal re- 
spect. And I am one of the mass of small 
depositors who in the aggregate are the 
real resource and profit of the banks, and 
therefore entitled to your counsel and pro- 
tection.” : 

He held out his hand; Gower shook it. 
“T’ll be hanged !”’ he said as, with the smile 
which had fascinated Claire wrinkling the 
corners of his mouth and eyes, Wick thanked 
him and retired. 

Old Gower turned on his son. ‘‘Take 
note of that fellow, Algy; keep him in 
mind. ‘Four hundred per cent,’ he said, 
and makes me believe it’s a conservative 
estimate.” 

“Front,” said Algy nonchalantly. 

““You say so because you couldn’t go out 
with six thousand and come back with your 
shirt. That what’s-his-name Sparks knows 
the ropes. He’s so different from you that 
I have every confidence in him. ‘Not 
nursed in anybody’s bosom.’ Well said! 
Ha; take a letter.” 

Mr. Gower’s references to Wick did not 
cease with this conversation, and Algy, 
feeling aggrieved at the comparison, later 
took the trouble to find out whether Mr. 
Sparks had actually opened an account, 
and then to keep an eye on his balance. 
To his consternation he saw it mount at 
the rate of ten or twelve hundred dollars a 
month, and could only hope that the gov- 
ernor would never remember to look it up, 
or he would make comparisons more odious 
than ever. 

“‘T should be ruined, rather,”’ said Algy. 
“T say, I must get that fellow Sparks to tip 
me to a mount in this race of life.” He 
got his tip, but not until fourteen months 
later. 

With Wickford Sparks’ passing from the 
Gower office that morning the unknown 
claimed him for over a year; then he re- 
appeared to Mr. Morley for ten minutes, 
to Mr. Gower for fifteen. Both were the 
annual meetings which he had scheduled. 
In January, Algy met him in the betting 
ring at the Havana track, and the two had 
the experience which, as gamblers say, 
made a Christian of Algy, and sent him 
back to his father and business with a bet- 
ter ambition than the invention of a short- 
hand system of paragraph signs. Wick’s 
share in the experience was a knife scratch 
on the left breast, received in warning a 
race-track crook away from Algy. It was 
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In This Company 
‘Ditto ‘Pays for Itsel; 


14 ‘Times Every Year 


About 45,000 orders a year arrive at fhe Inter- 
national Time Recording Company, New York. 


An average of 20 copies is required of each order. 
Under the old method, with billing machines, 
annual copying costs were $8,098.21. 

© Ditto cut this to $4,143.24. 
Previously, it cost 18 cents to copy an order. 

© Ditto costs less fhan 10 cents an order. 
Two people do fhe job instead of four. 
Costly errors—common under fhe old method 
—are practically eliminated. 


This concern finds fhat© Ditto pays for itself 
more than 14 times a year. 


Ditto Saves Money, 
Time & Errors in all 
Sorts of Copying Work 


©Ditto is a simple machine that swiftly provides up to one 
hundred exact, legible copies of anything that can be typed, 
written or drawn. It makes these copies upon blank sheets 
or printed forms. Lasting, heavy paper — even cardboard — 
can be used if desired.* Ditto copies in colors, if you 
wish. There is no carbon paper to pack, no stencil to cut, 
no type to set with Ditto. 


Orders, material bills, invoices, stock records—any of the 
thousand and one forms essential in modern business—are 
swiftly, economically and accurately prepared with© Ditto. 


©Ditto provides improved methods for handling all routine, 
yet it is so versatile it adapts itself immediately to any exist- 
ing system. What‘ Ditto is doing for thousands of progres- 
sive firms throughout the world, ° Ditto will do for you. 


Send for theS Ditto Book. It shows ways* Ditto can be 
applied to save money, time and errors in all sorts of uses. 
Every department of any business—lJarge or small—can 
profit by a survey of© Ditto’s successes. 


Use the coupon. Pin it to your letterhead and send it today. 
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merely a mean little scrape without a fea- 
ture of interest to Wick; the lasting grati- 
tude and admiration of the lanky fashion 
exquisite he always ignored, with charac- 
teristic indifference to opinion. 

Algy, however, never overlooked a chance 
for Wick’s company after that. He hunted 
up his rescuer the following summer at 
Belmont, and came upon him as he had at 
Havana, standing aloof in the rear of the 
betting ring, studying in a memorandum 
book. 

“Banking,” explained the student when 
Algy glanced at the notes inquiringly. 
Wick touched the textbook in his pocket, 
and added that he had put in a couple of 
months of study at a school of banking 
during the winter. 

“But don’t you expect your system to 
work indefinitely?” asked Algy, whereupon 
the other explained his plan of keeping two 
roads cpen through life. 

““Which means,” he said, “‘that if race 
horses all die or bookmakers quit laying 
odds, I shall have accumulated enough 
money and knowledge for a start in bank- 
ing. I have placed myself in contact with 
Mr. Gower to assure this start.” 

Algy whistled admiringly. “But I say, 
Wickford, you’d better never let the gov- 
ernor be wised to your race-track activi- 
ties.” 

*T will tell him,”’ said Wick with his half 
smile. 

“And you don’t look on banking as a 
gamble, like other businesses?’ 

“Now that you’ve settled down to bank- 
ing, in a responsible position, do you gam- 
ble?” 

“Gamble? While handling other peo- 
ple’s money, I say!’’ replied Algy with a 
frightened look. 

“You have answered your own ques- 
tion,’”’ said Wick. 

By this time Wickford Sparks was known 
to the betting ring from Windsor and New 
York to Bowie and Havana. But he was 
known as a man of means who followed the 
game for the sport of it; 
neither piker nor plunger, 
he won or lost easily. His 
bets rarely went above a 
thousand, even on a horse 
he liked, and frequently were 
only nominal, twenty or 
thirty dollars. He made his 
own choices and, though an 
affable listener, had been 
given up by the touts long 
ago. 

As he kept himself un- 
suspected of system play no 
limit had ever been placed 
on his bets by the book- 
makers to prevent his re- 
trieving his losses. 

At Belmont that summer 
day the band blared from 
the stand while the two 
young men were conversing; 
the shout, “‘They’re off!” 
swept over them and the crowd in the ring 
began scampering to see the start. Algy 
quivered with excitement, but Wick stud- 
ied at his notes again. 

“Oh, yes,’’ he replied smilingly to a ques- 
tion of his companion, “‘I watch the horses 
being led out or warmed up sometimes. 
I admire a handsome brute. There’s one 
colt, Gold Dragon, well named—a breath 
of flame blown into the brazen cast of some 
old Greek sculptor—like the casts you see 
at the museums. Sorry he’s not starting 
to-day so I can show him to you.” 

Wick dismissed Algy from his thoughts 
as soon as they separated that evening; 
nobody was admitted to the one-man world 
in which he wasnow wellsecured. His weak- 
kneed old partner and the prying Framer 
were consigned to limbo. He had called on 
Morley between trains last midwinter, while 
en route between New Orleans and New 
York, and listened good-humoredly to hints 
that he should increase the working capital 
of their business. These hints had, of 
course, been inspired by August, who, wild 
with chagrin on worming the truth about 
the dividends from the old man, wanted in. 
Morley had talked with hands clenching 
and pale blue eyes gleaming with cupidity. 
He was still writing letters urging that 
Framer be let in and the capital be in- 
creased; the business that paid four hun- 
dred per cent had become a game and 
Morley, a prey to the master passion, was 
himself bent on a killing. Wick laughed 
as he tore up the unanswered letters and 
forgot them. - 

Claire’s friend, watted and watched for 
a long year, had come and gone without 
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seeing her. She examined, blamed, cross- 
examined her father for a message from 
Wick, but he had left none. In this 
very room where she had given him the 
touch of shoulder valiantly in the Gettys- 
burg of his fortunes, he had forgotten 
her. 

“Has Wickford changed? How does 
he look?’’ Mr. Morley had repeated her 
questions, and replied to them: ‘‘ Wick- 
ford has a dark smile and a lighted fore- 
head, like the young noble in the painting 
we saw. He keeps even me, his partner, 
at a distance. Well, genius is solitary and 
peculiar, and who but a genius can turn 
over money as he can?” 

Words which sketched Claire’s hero as 
a being too grand to exact gratitude or 
friendship of. She would never hear him 
called proud and selfish by her father or the 
outraged August. When December came 
round again she would not go out of sight 
of the house lest his welcome be below his 
deserts and station. At last he rang at the 
door and Claire threw it open to him. Her 
father telephoned August from his study. 


A 
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Immediately after the greetings Wick 
stated: ‘“‘You have been writing your 
dissatisfaction with our partnership, Mr. 
Morley. I am now ready to buy out your 
interest.” 

The latter pursed his lips, and looked 
around guardedly; it was the forthright 
Claire who answered. 
se We don’t want to break up the partner- 
ship.” : 

Wick looked at her. “You are growing 
u Bu 
“T am nearly eighteen, Mr. Sparks.” 
““And pretty enough to have lots of 
beaux.” 

The girl blushed scarlet, but found com- 
posure enough to answer, “I have not; 
nor want them. My old boy friends don’t 
count, do they?” 

Wick pointed his hands judicially. “‘I’m 
not so sure.” : 

# Oh, I’ll send ’em away,” declared the 
girl. 

“Mr. Sparks and IJ are talking business,”’ 
reproved her father. 

“Then you’ve reached a decision, Mr. 
Morley?” 

“Papa, you must not sell!’’ exclaimed 
Claire. She turned to Wick. ‘Please 
listen to what I want to say, Mr. Sparks.” 

“Speak up.” 

Wick raised his hand to Morley, a ges- 
ture for silence. The latter, however, asked 
time to consult his usual adviser in busi- 
ness matters. 

“Framer?” asked Wick. ‘“‘Show him in. 
Now, Claire, your objections.” 

It was a queer unlearned little Portia 
who stood arguing the law of partnership 
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before this lordly young judge sitting with 
hands on the arms of his chair and black 
brows bent upon her. 

“Remember, Mr. Sparks, when papa 
would have backed out of borrowing money 
from his friends to start you in business, 
that I persuaded him. Then, after you had 
gone with all the five thousand and the 
sheriff was coming to turn us out of home, 
I took my rings and pins and bracelets that 
mamma had left me, and sold them to the 
jeweler, and we paid the mortgage man 
some money and he let us stay on.” 

Claire’s voice was silver-clear and she 
leaned a little toward the judge, impressing 
him with a gesture strange, indeed, to law- 
court oratory; but so eloquent was the 
gesture of the child pleading for what it 
knows to be right as to appeal irresistibly 
to heart justice. 

But this was not a court of sentiment. 
“You showed good understanding of the 
necessities of your 
position for so 
young a person,” 
said Wick. 


Don’t, Wick! He’s Surrendered’’ 


Only a small endearing note in his voice, 
a friendly nod that would have cost him 
nothing, would have encouraged her so. 
As it was she strung herself for a struggle, 
her eyes darkled. 

“Mr. Sparks, aren’t I a partner, too, in 
papa’s share? Didn’t I buy a right with 
the jewels? And I don’t want to sell out!” 

Her father, who had returned to them, 
began fuming. ‘‘Preposterous! You are a 
child.”” He puffed out his cheeks so that 
his florid face was round as a plum, and 
waved her aside importantly. 

“Tf Claire has a case, why shouldn’t 
she state it?’”’ said Wick without turning 
his head; his quick sternness compelled a 
silence. 

“That’s all, Mr. Sparks,” said Claire. 

The form of Portia was no longer that of 
the child who had stood in the rose window 
of dawn, mistily gowned in white, and look- 
ing out on a world enlightened more by the 
presence of her hero than the sun. Trim 
and straight and rounding, Wick saw it,’and 
her face lovely with its pearl-like flush 
and clear gray eyes and shining hair. Her 
mouth drooped as she waited the word of 
the judge which was to pronounce her fate 
and his own, along with the partnership. 

He saw her and yet did not; and his de- 
cision, already made, was withheld as an 
expression altogether strange to this secure 
and indifferent man, of frowning and fear, 
gathered on his face. For as Claire had 
talked and he had listened, the one-man 
world had witnessed this phenomenon: A 
scene of maddened men showering out 
money in the betting ring; a scampering to 
the blare of bands and thunder-roll of hoofs. 













Wick Backed Him Into a Corner by the Throat, 
But Claire Grasped His Arm, Begging, “‘Don't, 
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A shout: “They’re off! Gold Dragon in 
the lead!’’ Wick saw the scudding mounts 
pass like lightning around the fleet sun- 
beaten track, and into the stretch—all un- 
der a blanket with one nosing out—‘‘ Come 
on—Gold Dragon!” Wickford Sparks was 
gambling in his thoughts! 

Suddenly he focused his frowning-fearful 
look on Claire. “I will not buy or sell to- 
day,’’ he said. 

He threw his coat over his arm as Framer 
hurried in. Wick nodded in answer to his 
effusive cries of greeting, shook hands has- 
tily with the Morleys and moved away. 

“But I came to consult with you and Mr. 
Morley,” urged August; “to arbitrate this 
difference; it is not necessary to break up 
the business.” 

Wick was deaf to his expostulations until 
they reached the hall. Here he paused. 
Claire, trembling and blushing and trium- 
phant, helped on his coat, her hand linger- 

ing on his arm. Dhas 
| resounding alarm which had 
struck through the one-man 
world still startled Wick; 
August perceived his pertur- 
P bation; this mystery-monger 
f who had baffled the profes- 
sional’s investigations into 
his neighbor’s affairs was 
cornered at last. August’s 
burly body bustled, his nose 
twitched with curiosity. 

“Tt won’t do, Wick,” he 
declared bluntly. ‘‘You 
can’t run away from a set- 
tlement forever. Here’s the 
show-down.” 

It was not among these 
people that danger lay, nor 
from any source outside him- 
self. Wick tapped August 
gently on the breast. ‘Set 
it to music,” he said, and 
went out, followed by a howl 
of protest. 

Of course, August would 
have run after, but Claire 
held his hat away from him 
laughingly, and when he 
started, anyhow, bareheaded 
he saw Wick hail a passing 
cab and step inside. 

Instead of going on to New 
York, Wick almost doubled 
on his tracks. Gold Dragon 
was racing at New Orleans, 
and there his danger lay. In 
spite of Claire’s triumph it 
was not her pleading which 
had decided him not to buy. 
If the alarm had been a true 
one, and the temptation to 
gamble had really cropped 
up in him, he needed a part- 
ner. For no matter how 
madly the passion possessed 
him, Wick knew that he 
would never gamble another 
man’s money. 

_But he was none the less resolved to put 
himself immediately to the test, and on 
arriving at New Orleans went to Gold 
Dragon’s stable; admired him, fraternized 
with him, watched him warm up and start. 
With the result that he turned away indif- 
ferent as the great brazen colt flashed out 
into the back stretch. He had the same 
experience at Gold Dragon’s next start, 
and packed up for New York. 

Long, however, he pondered that phe- 
nomenon which had struck alarm in his 
one-man world. With Claire Morley stand- 
ing before him and arguing her child’s 
whim, the mania of gaming had seized him. 
‘And I was as hopeless a plunger as ever 
played a sure thing for that minute,” he 
acknowledged. ‘“‘What was the matter — 
with me? And what the devil caused it?” 
he would muse. ~ 

There was no solution of the mystery, 
but he became more guarded than ever 
of his security. His habits, already staid, 
were regulated so that not a ruffle of ex- 
citement could unsteady his nerves; he 
observed particularly a vigilance against 
his few friends, and occupied himself onl 
with study and casting up his profits, which 
multiplied under Mr. Gower’s direction. 
On his third visit to the latter he saw Algy, 
but had little to say; the elder Gower re- 
ceived him indifferently, but advised him 
as a matter of course. The two were dis- 
missed from Wick’s mind before he left the 
bank; every being, human and brute, was 
dismissed. By summer when, having fol- 
lowed out the Southern circuit, he was once 
again in New York, he had arrived at the 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Lay the Facts Face Up 


Here /hey are: 


Our leaf tobacco experts 
purchase the highest grade 
Kentucky Burley leaf to be 
used in Velvet. This tobacco, 
rich and of fine texture from 
its culture in limestone soil, 
is stored in wooden hogsheads 
for two years. It is then man- 
ufactured into Velvet. 

THE LEAF TOBACCO USED 
FOR VELVET IS PACKED IN 


WOODEN HOGSHEADS 
FOR TWO YEARS 


As receivep from the farmer, 
even the finest leaf tobacco is 
in a raw, untempered state. 
There are various methods of 
curing and handling tobacco 
—all kinds of processes and 


short cuts—but every pound | 
of the leaf tobacco used for. 


Velvet is packed away in 
wooden hogsheads and aged 
for two long years. ( | 
AGEING IN THE WOOD 
DOES THIS 
W ueruer it’sa cask of rare 
Spanish wine or a hogshead of 





choiceKentucky Burley Tobacco, 
ageing in the wood gives a certain 
pleasing mellowness that you 
can’t get in any other way. The 
leaf tobacco for Velvet is carefully 
packed in huge wooden hogs- 
heads and in such a manner as to 
subject the tobacco to the atmos- 
pheric conditions, causing it to 
“sweat’”—that is, to throw off the 
raw, bitter properties, leaving the 
tobacco mild and mellow. 
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THE COST OF AGEING 
IS HIGH, BUT— 


Tuts aged -in-the-wood 
method takes time and costs 
money. For, after we purchase 
the high-priced Kentucky 
Burley Tobacco, it must be 
stored in immense ware- 
houses. We have to pay for 
storage, insurance, taxes, hand- 
ling charges and interest on 
the money invested, 


IS IT. WORTH-WHILE:? 


Veter, introduced only a 
few years ago, has grown year 
by year in popular favor and 
it is our honest belief that it is 
the best pipe tobacco that is 
manufactured. We invite 
comparison. 


Jusr pour a little Velvet in 
your hand and compare it 
with any pipe tobacco. There 
is none that equals in mel- 
lowness this aged-in-the- 
wood Velvet. Buy Velvet — 
and let your true and honest 
pipe decide. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 
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| “Everybody talks a lot | 
about the weather, but 
| nobody does anything 
about it”— Mark Twain 





























This summer you can do something 
about hot weather. You can wear Palm 
Beach Suits. 























If you start wearing your Palm Beach 
Clothes the day you put on your straw 
hat, and wear Palm Beach until the day 
you throw away your straw hat, you 
will be cool. 


Palm Beach Suits will stand all the 
wear you can give them, and be good 
next season. They can be had in all 
the desirable colors and shades and 
patterns. They will save your woolen 
clothes for spring, fall, and winter wear. 
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There is only one Palm Beach Cloth. 
It carries the Palm Beach label. Look 
for it. 





Golf Knickers made of Palm Beach are 
cool and good-looking—practical and 


durable. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS—GOODALL WORSTED CO. 
Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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“Cleans 
INSIDE 


Cleans 


DENTAL SCIENCE worked out this new f 
Tooth Brush and this one right method for 
properly brushing your teeth. 


There’s no technical mystery surrounding 
this brush—it goes back to the simplest of 
hygienic principles, making it easy to clean 
outside, inside and between the teeth. . 

Don’t brush your gums away from the 


teeth—brush them over the teeth—note the 
proper method illustrated at the right. 


Your Dentist will tell you that Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush is a safeguard to Health. 


THe WeEsTERN COMPANY 
402 W. Randolph St. 


CHICAGO 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write name and address on mar- 
gin below, send his name, enclose 
stamps or cash for size brush 
you want. 


f CLEANS? MELT 
ESEIEER 
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Cleans 
OUTSIDE 


Between 


the Teeth 


Brush upper 


outsidedown, 





Brush upper 
inside down. 





3. Brush lower 
outside up. 


1170 Broadway 





NEW YORK 
THREE SIZES— 
Adults, 50c¢ Youths, 35c 
Children, 25c 
For sale by all good dealers 
A brush for every member of the 4. Brush lower 
family—numbered 1 to 6. inside up. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
condition when he said “I, alone, am.” 
Outside of Wickford Sparks his world was 
empty; it was an enduring world, a safe 
world of shelter and good living, and he 
was happy. 

Along in midseason he became aware 
that he was being shadowed, and surmised 
that the person at his mailing address had 
been bribed to disclose his hotel. Wick 
observed this shadow at his elbow several 
times when making his bets, and led him 
aside. 

“What is it you wish to know?” he 
asked; and when the man resented the 
question: ‘“‘You can no more conceal what 
you are than a donkey can deny his ances- 
try. Private detective is branded all over 
you.” 

The detective was not pleased, but thought 
it his role to become friendly, and said that 
for several days he had been keeping tab 
on Wick’s bets. Wick grinned satirically. 

““Come to any conclusion?” 

“‘T can’t make head or tail out of it.” 

“Neither can I,’”’ Wick confided; ‘‘it’s 
a gift,’’ and left him with an admonishing 
glance, 

He was not followed again, but ten days 
later in his room received a message in the 
most wailing voice ever heard over the 
telephone: ‘‘Mr. Sparks—it’s me, Claire. 
Papa and I are here at the hotel.” 

‘Pleasing news; we’ll meet for dinner,” 
replied Wick, and appointed place and min- 
ute on the mezzanine. 

“You don’t mind me coming? They 
have been telling such horrid things about 
you that I want you to face them down.” 

“‘T’ll make up my face, all ready, Claire,”’ 
laughed Wick. 

*‘T’m so—so very glad to hear you talk 
like that.” 

He met them as appointed a little later; 
but Morley iterating and reiterating a dozen 
times in two or three minutes that he could 
neither dine nor amuse himself with Wick 
until a difference between them was ad- 
justed, they drew up chairs where they 
were. 

“T must know more about your opera- 
tions. I must know how my money is being 
handled,’’ continued Morley. 

Wicklooked fromthe agitated, half-threat- 
ening old man in evening clothes to Claire, 
who smiled back suddenly and was in the 
same instant as solemnly anxious as before. 

“No doubt,’”’ observed Wick, ‘“‘you em- 
ployed the detective to investigate me atthe 
suggestion of Mr. Framer.” 

“At the suggestion of my friend and ad- 
viser, Mr. Framer, yes, sir. 

“But he could only learn what I in- 
formed August when I started out—that I 
had a system of betting at the tracks.” 

Claire’s sobbing little cry interrupted: 
““How could you—disappoint usso?”’ Wick 
surveyed quizzically the girl, who in a very 
agony to keep control of her emotions 
gripped her hands together and bit her 
lips, her eyes glistening with tears. ‘But 
tell me, it isn’t gambling,’ she exclaimed, 
taking such hope in Wick’s smile that her 
lips quivered in a smile of her own. 

“Tam in good standing with you there,” 
said Wick; ‘“‘it is the bookmakers — the 
horsy sports you understand—who gamble 
against me. As long as they persist in it 
they lose. For, however the horses run, 
my system beats them.” 

Morley heard with increased excitement. 
“How do I know how much you win?” he 
demanded hoarsely, but under Wick’s 
glance immediately repudiated his very 
palpable insinuation. ‘I do not hint that 
you would cheat me, Mr. Sparks—far from 
it. You would use our joint capital hon- 
estly. But on the side—ah, on the side, 
with your own money? That is another 
story. It is all right as far as it has gone— 
but ——” 

Claire had been silent with eyes cast 
down, as if nothing else mattered now that 
the knightly and talented Wickford of her 
romance had discovered himself as a race- 
track gamester, for she scorned the fine 
distinction between the man who bet on a 
sure thing and the one who took chances. 

But as her father talked she asked spirit- 
edly, ‘‘Do you mean to say, father, that 
you will continue partnership in this— 
system?” 

“‘T’ll do as I please with my own money. 
Shut up!”’ commanded the old man, whose 
bloodshot face already reflected the pas- 
sion of the ring. 

Claire was amazed at his rough man- 
ner, and a little frightened. ‘‘But why 
not sell out? Mr. Sparks once offered to 
buy, and surely this is a business which no 
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one of our class and name can touch with- 
out defilement!’’ 

“You blow hot and then cold, Claire,’ 
said Wick good-humoredly. 

“‘T did persuade you last winter to with- 
draw your offer to buy papa’s share; but,” 
she added proudly, “I believed then that 
the profits came from a clean and repu- 
table business. It was a sorry day for me 
that I interfered.” 

“You need not lament; your persuasion 
at that meeting had nothing to do with my 
decision.” 

It was spoken so indifferently that the 
girl resented it. ‘‘Surely what I had done 
to help gave me a little right to speak.” 

“Tt did—if business transactions were 
based on sentiment. Mine never are.” 
Wick, whose eyes had been following 
Morley’s, interrupted himself: ‘‘Why keep 
Framer waiting in the lobby? Give him 
the sign to come up.” 

Morley did so. 

During that moment before August ap- 
peared in the mezzanine floor Wick turned 
again to Claire, who had learned more 
about her hero in the last few minutes than 
in the three years of their acquaintance. 
He valued not at all that blind worshipful 
trustfulness of the child who had begged 
and threatened the weak-kneed old bank- 
rupt into giving the borrowed money, 
their last resource, to Wick. Herself and 
herself alone had given him his start in his 
chosen career. It seemed incredible that 
as should have ignored the little Portia’s 
plea. 

“‘Wickford,’’ she exclaimed in a low 
tone, leaning forward for confidence, “‘what 
kind of world do you live in?” 

“The mortal man only really lives who 
lives for himself alone,” replied Wick with 
some acerbity. ‘“‘There are no such things 
as friends and enemies; it is everyone for 
himself. To escape the miseries which are 
life, and incessant plunder by the miser- 
able, one must build his own individual 
world and guard it fearlessly.” 

She pondered this an instant. ‘“‘You 
mean you live in your world alone? That is 
awful!” 

“Tt is secure.” 

“T should be afraid,’ said the girl 
slowly; ‘‘I should be more afraid than to 
live among folks, even if some hated and 
robbed me.” 

“You would make life a gamble,”’ 
Wick, amused; ‘‘I will not.” 

She was amazed that she could not re- 
tort to this, but could only admit lamely, 
“Maybe; but it would be gambling for 
something more splendid than money and 
security for myself.” 

“What, for instance?”’ 

“Oh, friends to love me, and honors— 
and just general goodness, I guess,’”’ she 
sighed. 

Wick was still amused by her child 
philosophy and let his mind drift an instant 
into her fanciful vein. Suppose a man 
could bet himself; suppose Wickford 
Sparks and his strong box of a world could 
be wagered against all outside! High 
stakes; what a hazard! But if he won 
honors, friends, riches, pleasures, he stood 
the chance of losing them again. And then 
he would only be a beggared, broken 
gambler at life. Once a gambler, always a 
gambler. Nothing was secure out in that 
all-men’s world; it could keep its honors 
and pleasures. There was something else 
too; Wick knit his brows, not observing 
Framer’s approach. That all-men’s world 
had a curious promise wherein lay its 
supreme gamble. For of all the millions of 
losers who looked up patiently from their 
miseries and helped out in the miseries of 
others because of that promise, not one 
knew that it would ever come true! 

“Whew! One life at a time is enough 
for me,” grinned Wick. ‘“‘I’ll live at the 
other, if there is one, when I come to it.” 

Wick nodded to August but the vein 
persisted. All in this world for security in 
the next; backing the promise to be true! 
A stiffer gamble than any race course ever 
saw; give Claire credit. He stared with 
old alarm. ‘“‘Something about that girl 
makes a gamester of me.” 

And from that moment he suspected her 
queerly and disliked her. 

Framer had seated himself and, at an 
interrogatory nod from Wick, said: ‘‘ Mr. 
Morley demands that the betting system 
a which he owns five-sixths be divulged to 

any.” 

“Certainly.”” Wick had no objection to 
letting them have the secret, he said, on 
two conditions: First, that Morley would 
close out his partnership interest to him for 
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the five thousand; second, that no one was 
to be told that himself, Wick, was engaged 
in playing it. These conditions were 
promptly agreed to by the others, who 
were much astonished by his ready com- 
pliance. 

“Very well; here it is. Play second 
choices to win. Six races a day arerunata 
meeting, Mr. Morley. Before the start the 
bookmakers post the odds against each 
horse; the odds are too short to play the 
favorite under my system, so pick the 
bookmaker’s second choice to run first. 
Put down enough money on him to win 
twenty dollars, no more, no less, for you are 
entitled to win just twenty dollars on each 
race. If your horse in the first race wins 
you are done with that race. 

“But if your horse loses you play the 
next one—always the second choice and to 
run first—to win back the money you lost on 
the first race, plus the twenty due you on 
that race, plus the twenty which will be due 
you on the second race. If that horse loses, 
then on the third race you have to get back 
your losses on the first two, and three 
times twenty, or sixty dollars, due you on 
three races under the system. It rarely 
happens that a second-choice horse doesn’t 
win a race during the day, though unless 
it happens in the sixth race you will of 
course have a loss to carry over to the next 
day. It will happen, however, that not a 
second choice will win a race for a week or 
so, and your bets will be running into hun- 
dreds and thousands. That’s where even 
the system player goes broke unless he has 
a strong enough reserve and is content 
with his twenty-dollar profit on each race. 
Simple, isn’t it?” 

It seemed so simple that after Framer 
had figured out two days or twelve suppo- 
sition races in his memorandum _ book, 
allowing three second choices to win in that 
number, he went over it suspiciously with 
Morley. 

“Why, it’s a wonder a lot of race-track 
gamblers don’t work out this system and 
ae the bookmakers out of business,” he 
said. 

“They have doubtless worked out many 
systems,” agreed Wick; “‘but playing them 
is another matter.” 

“'There’s more to this, then?”’ 

“Yes; the player,” replied Wick dryly. 

“But all he’ll have to do is to lay his bets 
as you said.” 

“That’s all! Now let’s forget business 
and have dinner and go to the show.” 

Morley had been a partner, Wick was 
seeing the last of him, and with that 
scrupulous balancing he maintained of all 
his relations, he would not have the 
hospitable receptions formerly accorded 
him in the Morley house remain charged 
against him as a debt. He was entirely 
indifferent to the old man and Framer 
personally, and though they were in high 
humor with him and made conversation 
feverishly and jovially, he dismissed them 
at once and forever when the evening was 
over. 

He supposed that Claire had gone with 
the others, and was annoyed when she 
later returned to his memory; only as the 
dimmest phantom, it is true, but disquiet- 
ing the hours, when he should have been 
studying or asleep, with her childish phi- 
losophy. 

With several months of the year yet to 
run after buying out his partner, Wick was 
enabled to pay the purchase price and 
accumulate his usual fund of eight thou- 
sand to be invested in December under 
Mr. Gower’s direction. He chose this 
meeting as the tactical one to close up his 
relations with the banker. 

He interested the latter at once with the 
announcement, ‘‘ During the coming year I 
shall have twenty thousand instead of 
eight to invest, having bought out my 
partner.” 

“You hypothecated stocks bought by 
my advice for the purchase price?” said 
Gower, displeased. Algy, now assistant 
head of a department, had asked his father 
to call him when Wick made his annual 
appearance; he entered at this juncture 
and stood aside, his lean face sparkling 
with appreciation; these interviews be- 
tween the ferocious old Napoleon and 
his irrepressible recruit amused him im- 
mensely. 

Wick shook his head to Gower’s ques- 
tion. “The price was only five thousand, 
my partner’s original investment.” 

“And he sold an interest yielding twelve 
thousand a year for five thousand cash? 
Has he gone to the psychopathic ward 
yet?” 
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“An additional consideration on my 
part was my formula for the manufacture 
of money.” 

Gower studied him. ‘Such a secret 
exists,’ he said with astonishing acumen, 
“but it is dangerous, or even fatal to all 
but one man in a million.” 

“Tt will probably be so to my former 
partner,’’ replied Wick. To the banker, for 
once candidly attentive, he explained his 
system, whose workings were altogether 
contradictory to the theories proved by the 
banker’s experience. 

“Tt can’t be done!’’ he exploded. ‘‘ You 
will gamble in the long run.” 

“T am the man in a million,’’ reminded 
Wick. ‘Now I have another and entirely 
different business to take up with you.” 

But Algy interrupted. 

“Governor, before Wick approaches you 
on his other proposition I want to state 
that I’d back him as the Rock of Gibraltar; 
I’ve seen him in action. Do you know 
what he does in the midst of the lunacy 
when a race is on? Studies a textbook on 
banking in a corner!”’ 

“You are not backing Mr. Sparks be- 
cause he is a Gibraltar.” 

“Dash it, I am not!” assented Algy em- 
phatically. ‘‘Two years ago at the Havana 
track Wick risked his life to save me from a 
jolly bookmaker who had robbed me blind. 
He showed me I was an ass to be playing 
against a sure game, and bought my ticket 
home. That’s what made a Christian 
of me.”’ 

He told the story with a warmth of 
gratitude which touched even Mr. Gower. 


But Wick, with that honesty almost as- 


terrible to himself as to others, supple- 
mented Algy’s account. 

“T feared Algy would tell the tout of my 
steady winnings as recorded in the bank’s 
books, and the bookmakers put a limit on 
my bets. So I broke up the combination. 
There’s nothing else to it.” 

“Wick!” exclaimed his young friend. 
“I’m sorry you said that.’’ He shook his 
head mournfully, disappointed of a hero. 

The elder Gower regarded him curiously. 
“You’re keeping me waiting for your new 
proposition, Mr. Sparks.” 

“T have made a study of accounting and 
banking,” resumed Wick, ‘“‘and this winter 
complete a course in the best finance school 
in the United States. I now have about 
thirty thousand dollars which I will add 
to with twenty thousand dollars a year. 
Would you be willing to employ me in 
some executive position or assist me to 
start a bank of my own?” 

“You foresee that you will be tempted 
at last and your system collapse.’ 

“I foresee that I shall never gamble,” 
replied Wick. ‘‘But horses may stop rac- 
ing, or bookmakers laying odds. A man is 
trusting to luck who makes secure only one 
way out of life.” 

“ And I am chosen to open the second?”’ 

“Tf you are convinced I can travel it,” 
replied Wick. 

“As you are! I will take you and make 
you, but as you are,” agreed Gower. 
“‘After you’ve made your first gamble I 
wouldn’t trust you with my watch!” 

Wick, who offered or accepted nothing 
conditionally, merely said, “This rounds 
out my scheme of things.” Himself, as he 
was, he knew to be a certainty. 

It was on the day of this meeting that he 
saw Claire Morley again, in a limousine 
at the curb of the Avenue. He took the 
costly new car and the chauffeur and 
Claire’s rich furs as. the natural spoil of the 
bookmakers by the new system-players, 
greedier than himself. 

Claire stared at him haughtily when he 
crossed the pavement to speak. ‘What, 
are you already puffed up with pride and 
pomp? Remember, I knew you back in the 
old home town.” 

The girl’s eyes darkled on him and he 
went on, finding amusement in the situa- 
tion. ‘You watched me come up the walk, 
suspecting a sheriff, and had on, I remem- 
ber, a kitchen apron with black smuts.” 

“Till just now I didn’t believe we would 
meet again,” replied Claire with a face of 
stone. ‘“‘I thought you would be too 
ashamed to face us.” 

If the girl could have understood, Wick’s 
reply was in deadly earnest. “Ashamed? 
I ought to be for letting you innocents in 
for a trimming at a master-player’s game.” 

“T trusted you for a long time,” said 
Claire, “and believed you good and 
generous till that night at the hotel. Even 
then I didn’t suspect you of being any 
worse than selfish and ungrateful.” 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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This wonderful 
gun costs only 


25° 


Also made in polished 
nickel plate at 50c. 
Both are higher in the 
West and Canada. 


Ronson 
Redskin 
Reloads 


1000 Shots for 
One Cent 


Those mysterious little 
red reloads that you slip 
into the Ronson Re- 
peater—every one good 
for 5000 shots! Buy 
several extras when you 
get your Ronson Re- 
peater. You'll want 'em. 
Price 5 cents each, 
higher in the West and 
Canada. 





the 


flashes. 


This advertisement is for BOYS only 


itubak” ¥ 6 
A REGULAR HE-GUN! 


We cordially invite jobbers and dealers to write us immediately. 


ONSON REPEATER 


Trade-mark registered. 


== CUT/OUT THIS COUPON<="=9"=-=°5777"" ma hil 


THE ART METAL WORKS 
19 ARONSON SQUARE, NEWARK, N. J. 


Enclosed you will find 25c in coin or stamps, for which you are to send 
me one genuine steel Ronson Repeater in gun-metal finish, loaded for 5000 
(Enclose 10c extra if you live west of Chicago or in Canada.) 
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Th | 
Isisil! 
It looks like a real automatic revolver 


It shoots and FLASHES like a real gun 
It is absolutely harmless 


OU’LL want to own the Ronson Repeater. 

Every time you pull the trigger, you hear 
it shoot and see it shoot! It flashes—big, red 
flashes just like a real gun. 

But these flashes are absolutely harmless. Shoot 
them anywhere. The Ronson Repeater is per- 
fectly safe. What makes the flashes and smoke is 
a secret, but their harmlessness is guaranteed. 

You get 5000 flashes from the Ronson Repeater, 
before you have to reload. This is a real repeater. 
And you don’t have to cock it—just pull the 
trigger. 

The Ronson Repeater has the shape, the grip 
and the gun-metal finish of a real automatic 
revolver. It is strongly made of pressed steel. 

Get one right away at your dealer’s. If he 
doesn’t carry the Ronson Repeater, cut out the 
attached coupon and mail to us. We will send 
you one by return mail, loaded and ready to shoot. 
Mention your dealer’s name. Write us today. . 


THE ART METAL WORKS 
19 Aronson Square, Newark, N. J. 
For 35 years Makers of High Grade Metal Novelties. 


Patented in U.S. A. and abroad. 
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—from cold to full load in less than 
one minute. 


= = | —turn off the oil and in seconds it 
P| ~~ is still. 
~~ —fuel is used only when power is 
; j , needed—and in proportion to its 
A | | ' \ load. 
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paid for two of the three 





A 200 horse power Fulton Diesel was 
installed in a central power station in 1917. 
Its power savings soon paid for a second 
Fulton Diesel, installed in 1919. Savings 
by these two then paid for a third, pur- 
chased in 1921. 


The Fulton Diesel—American built, per- 
fected internal-combustion, stationary en- 
gine—running on low-grade fuel oil, may be 
likened to a huge, high-class automobile 
motor in a power plant. Instant in action, 
automatic in control, consuming fuel only 
when in use and maintaining continuous 
high efficiency with practically no upkeep 
cost. In addition, it operates on one-third 
of the fuel required to produce equivalent 





steam power. A self-contained power unit, 
it calls for no investment in boilers, stacks, 
condensers or any such steam plant auxil- 
iaries. One engineer runs it. Fuel handling 
and waste removal, with all attendant labor 
costs, are abolished. 


The Fulton Diesel is a development of 70 
years’ successful experience in engine build- 
ing. Ten years have been concentrated on 
perfecting it, and its economy and efficiency 
stand proved in varying and exacting tests 
of service. Thus, through its mechanical 
excellence, the Fulton Diesel is established 
in the industrial world today as the sta- 
tionary power producer that saves the 
appalling cost of power waste. 
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FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Successful Engine Builders for 70 Years 


Branch Offices: 
New York—82 Wall St. Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bldg. Havana, Cuba—401-402 Banco Nacional 


To Executives and Engineers 
ms, We will gladly mail you, upon request—free and postpaid— 
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} bee our latest book telling the whole story of the Fulton Diesel, 
| ia with detail illustrations and photographs of some installations 
i > now faithfully serving American industry. Our staff of experi- 


enced engineers is at your service for consultation on any power 
problems, anywhere and at any time—without obligation or 
cost to you. In the interest of operating economy in your 
plant we do recommend that you investigate the Fulton Diesel. 
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8 DIAMONDS) 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 





For over 46 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers — 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
thatshouldsurelyinterestany presentor prospec- 


tive diamond purchaser. 


1 carat $145.00 

This one carat diamond is of 

good brilliancy. Mounted in Bp . 

Tiffany style 14K solid gold rae — $265.00 
setting. Order this diamond, tamond hing. . s 
take it to any expert, make Perfectly cut blue white dia- 
any comparisons you wish— mond, of exceptional bril- 
if you are not entirely satis- liancy with four smaller per- 
fied your money will be re- fectly cut, blue white dia- 
turned at once without a mondsonthesides. Thering 
quibble, Our price 5 is all platinum, beautifully 
direct to you.... 14 00 pierced and carved. 

A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


Vy carat, $31.00 2 carat, $73.00 2 carats, $290.00 


4g carat, 50.00 lcarats,217.00 3 carats, 435.00 


We refer you as to our reliability toany bank 
or newspaper in Boston 


If desired, rings wil! be sent 
to any bank you may name 
orany Express Co. with privi- 
lege of examination, Our dia- 
mond guarantee forfull value 
for all time goes with every 
purchase, 


FREE ON 
“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS”’ 
This book is beautifully il- 
lustrated. Tellshow to judge, 
select and buy diamonds, 

Tells how they mine, ¢ 
and market diamonds 

ook, showing weights, 
sizes, prices and qualities 
of a Million Dollars’ 
worth of Diamonds, is 
considered an authority. 


CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW- --- 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


361 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 
Please send FREE Diamond Catalog 
Name___ ec 
Address___ > 
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The Troutdale a 


Colorado’s Finest Mountain Resort 
Easily accessible, only 30 miles west of Denver— 
a new modern 100-room hotel— 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


Splendid meals, excellent service. Fishing, swimming, 
boating, mountain climbing, horseback riding, motoring, 
golf, tennis and dancing. Large ball-room, lounge and dining 
rooms. Hot and cold running water in every room. 

35 Log Cabins, Live in your own little cabin, if you prefer. 
Rates $5 per day and up, American plan, Make reservations 
now. Open June 10th, 


The Troutdale,Evergreen,Colo. Chas.E.Owen, Mer. 





No harshness— 


no bite. Why? 


Get the facts 
See Page 75 





The Race-Way is the Wonder Body 
for the price. Big discounts to 
¥ Driver Agents, wanted everywhere. 
Race-Way Body Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

ta Write today. 
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(Continued from Page 79) 


“So much innocence! Such a trimming,’’, 


said Wick. ‘But why should I warn 
everybody else? Gamble they will!” 

“T hate it!’’ she flamed, and went on 
with trembling lips. ‘‘But why is it, Mr. 
Sparks, that with a system paying a hun- 
dred thousand a year you gave papa only 
twelve thousand for his share?”’ 

Wick found this funny enough to laugh 
at. ‘I will tell you why,” he answered 
confidingly. ‘‘I couldn’t spare it!’’ and 
bowed himself away, as August Framer, a 
sublimated August in beavered overcoat 
and Avenue haberdashery, crossed the 
pavement, a stick under his arm. 

“By the great monocle of—of the Lord 
High Chancellor,” said Wick. ‘‘My old 
friend!” 

““How-do,” said August and lifted his 
stick to the chauffeur; “Café Pompeian,” 
he ordered. 

Wick sighed, passed on, chuckled; he 
was not mistaken in vowing that he could 
feel the inquisitive green eyes squinting 
after him to see how he took it. 


Iv 


HERE was a formidable turnout of 

talent and sporting fashionables on the 
second last day of the Metropolitan spring 
meeting. The track was lightning fast 
under a cool high sky, and the card an- 
nounced included a number of famous 
runners with rivalries to settle. Among 
these Gold Dragon was eminent, and Wick, 
with his old interest in the horse, intended 
to visit him in the paddock. 

The odds for the first race had been 
quoted by the bookies and Wick, his money 
down, was entertaining himself as usual 
with the memorandum book, hardly con- 
scious of the distant music and rising ex- 
citement-of the crowd as the entrants loped 
up to the starter. Then the first cheer, 
always a burst of joyous harmony, sent 
them off, and the sport of old kings and old 
gods, and barbarism ever young in all of 
us, was on for the day. Wick glanced 
up and saw August Framer running with 
the others for a view of the race; he 
had noticed him earlier, and repeated his 
old prophecy indifferently: ‘“‘Such a trim- 
ming!” 

To Wick’s knowledge neither August nor 
Morley had ever transacted business at the 
tracks. The two had, in fact, been shy 
of sporting publicity, and Morley particu- 
larly, jealous of his business reputation and 
respectability, had decreed that they con- 
duct their operations in the clubs or among 
the handbook men found everywhere. 
They had separated for this purpose for a 
time, Framer making his investments in 
New Orleans and his senior partner in New 
York. 

Of course, Wick’s twenty-dollar limit of 
winning on each race had seemed con- 
temptible piking to them; in fact, they 
reviled his statement to that effect as a 
ridiculous lie, and asked each other and 
Claire mockingly why a man should limit 
himself to one hundred and twenty dollars 
a racing day when he could win six hundred 
dollars just as easily. They estimated that 
Wick had won a hundred thousand or so 
which he had not divided with his partner. 
So they had raised the limit fivefold and 
thriven tremendously. This was in part the 
luck of the amateur. 

But the present season at New York 
opened dismally for second choices; very 
few of them had run in the money at all, 
and this dereliction had called for bets into 
the thousands which almost went begging 
among the clubs and handbook men. And 
this, the day before Getaway, was actually 
the seventh of second-choice failures, and 
a limit had been called everywhere on 
Morley. The alternative to letting the 
system go smash, admitting its incompe- 
tence, which would never do, was for 
August to take their bets to the track. A 
second choice, under the law of averages, 
had to win soon. 

It did, that day, not only in the first 
race but in the second, third and fourth; 
it was a day of second choices, one even 
being declared a winner by the disqualifi- 
cation of the favorite for fouling. At the 
end of the fourth race, in which Gold 
Dragon had been scratched, Wick saw 
Morley come over from the stand and join 
Framer. The old man was jubilant, greet- 
ing his partner with outstretched hands 
and laughing incessantly as he stood gestic- 
ulating with his stick and talking to the 
latter and a companion just introduced. 
The latter was an ex-jockey who had been 
assigned here to duty by the bookmaker 
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hardest hit during this run of heavily 
played second choices. : 

August, his panama pushed back, his 
white serges wrinkled, tie awry, began by 
turns to listen to the jockey and argue with 
increasing earnestness with his partner. 
The crowd’s cheering had by this time a 
muttered, snarling undertone; the music 
vibrated with the hollow beating of spear 
on shield, and in a lull they heard the gust 
of hoof beats. 

More intensely, fiercely, August argued, 
his green eyes glowing; blood suffused 
the face of the excited old man. Belated 
gamesters hustled them, frantic with the 
fear that they would not get their money 
down; and others, triumphant as if they 
had already won, elbowed past with their 
markers in their pockets. Another gust 
of hoofs, a howl from twenty thousand 
throats—the horses were at the barrier. 

“Too late,” said the jockey with an oath; 
he had picked a ringer for them, in this race! 

““No!”’ shrieked Morley, beside himself 
with this supreme challenge. ‘‘Run, Au- 
gust, run!” 

The bookmaker toying with his field 
glasses looked at August coldly. 

““Cinders—to win!”’ yelled the latter, 
tearing through an eddying skirt of the 
crowd. ‘‘ Twenty thousand.” 

Cinders was the second choice; it was 
the day of second choices; nothing could 
beat them. 

The bookmaker’s white fingers flashed 
through the currency; his assistant wrote 
on the slip of stiff paper 40,000/20,000. 
August, battered and torn, sauntered away 
proudly. 

Cinders ran third. 

Wick eying them humorously from a 
distance saw the thunderbolt of defeat 
strike. The old man, but now so jubilant, 
stood gaping, trembling, actually aging. 
August, who had been looking down at his 
empty hands and scarcely crediting that 
the bills they had so lately held were gone, 
staggered a step as if from the edge of an 
abyss, and laughed loudly. 

His partner managed a questioning pa- 
thetic smile, but as August took out his 
bulging wallet and shook it Morley 
pleaded. ‘‘No—for God’s sake—it’s the 
last!” In fact, they had brought all their 
capital with them to meet their late crisis, 
and though the debacle of Cinders had 
taken a part of it and wiped out their 
winnings for the day, there was nearly 
twenty thousand remaining. 

As the old man pleaded, August argued; 
then, learning the odds on the last race, 
began to bluster. At last Morley ac- 
quiesced, smiling frightenedly, and dodder- 
ing along with the other as he bet the 
money. 

Wick was tired of them by this time, and 
the second choice losing in the last race he 
hurried out of the gate and away without 
looking back. The spectacle of the ruined 
gambler was familiar to boredom. His 
thoughts did not touch on them again dur- 
ing the evening, which, as usual, was taken 
up with a leisurely dinner and reading. He 
had just put out the lights in his room and 
started to bed, when his phone rang. Claire 
Morley was on the wire. 


“T’m downstairs,’ she said. ‘‘ Will you : 


meet me—as quickly as you can?” 

Wick answered graciously and after a 
few minutes joined her in the lobby. 

“Father sent for you,’’said Claire. ‘‘He’s 
dying.” 

“T wouldn’t take such a misfortune for 
granted,”’ replied Wick, so calmly delib- 


erate that the girl looked at him with 


horror. 

“T’d forgotten,” she said bitterly, ‘‘that 
you live in a world by yourself—with no 
thought or care for anybody. Though I 
don’t see how I could forget it, even at such 
a time as this.” 

“Size me up your way,” replied Wick; 
“T’m not what you’d call unfriendly to 
anyone who doesn’t interfere with my 
affairs.” 

He followed Claire into the street and the 
two entered the cab which had brought her 
to the hotel; not a word passed between 
them until the ride was finished and they 
were in the Morley home, a Central Park 
apartment. 

Morley was in bed, a physician holding 
solemn guard over him. The latter stepped 
into the hall to admonish the visitor that 
the sick man’s moments were few, and gave 
his diagnosis. 

Morley was at the last gasp, though at 
sound of Wick’s voice he actually raised on 
his elbow, and his eyes were bright and he 
spoke with the ring of youth. 
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“Close the door. Now sit on the side 
of the bed. Wickford, we overplayed the 
system; you were right in your limit; I 
believe now that you were always honest 
with me.” 

‘Pass that, Mr. Morley,” said Wick. 

» The other smiled understandingly. 

/ “Yes—lI’ve got to make haste. We lost 
our joint money to-day; the partnership 
went broke. But’”—his mild blue eyes 
shot a glance of triumph—‘‘I have a 
private cache—five thousand dollars. Reach 
for the wallet under the pillow—count it. 
Correct?” 

“Correct, five thousand dollars,’’ an- 
swered Wick. He put it in his coat pocket. 

“Tt’s for Claire—it’s all that is left— 
every penny. Wickford!’ The eyes now 
were glittering, the sagging cheeks scarlet. 
“T had a presentiment—a year ago. To- 
day it came again. You will invest the 
money for Claire! You will swear to use 
it as I tell you for your old partner and his 
orphan. Swear.” 

“ee Yes.”’ 

“Remember, she was the one to per- 
suade me to give’ you your start. That 
little girl! To trust you first; to pawn her 
jewels for you! Remember! It is too much 
to forget.’’ The sick man’s thoughts began 
to wander. 

“Wickford, to-night I saw—can see it 
from this pillow—the horses saddled and 
walking out of the paddock; the start, the 
race! The big bright colt breaking out of 
the bunch!” 

“Tell of the investment,” said Wick 
peremptorily. 

The old man, already at the pang of 
dissolution, struggled up farther, his hand 
coming down on Wick’s with a grip that 
ground the bones together. 

“Investment? To-morrow on Gold 
Dragon to win!” 

Impotent to release himself, the young 
man’s violent start and wrench! That 
cold skeleton grip held fast. Sight receded 
in the wide menacing blue eyes—deeper, 
deeper, till only a spark in an abyss. Then 
it was out; but the cruel surface glitter and 
the threatening grin and icy fist admon- 
ished Wick Sparks of his oath to the 
master passion, which had challenged death 
itself till the money was down. 

“S-h-h-h!”” The crack of the door 
opened wider. “It’s me, Wick.’ August 
Framer came in. He was soiled and di- 
sheveled, and clenched an extinct cigar be- 
tween his teeth. ‘‘I got here in good time; 
I heard all the talk. That five thousand 
belongs to the firm. Fork over.” 

Wick’s eyes were on him, and yet he 
seemed hardly aware of the intruder’s 
presence. ‘“‘I mean business,” said August. 
“T’m desperate.” 

“You'll get it off my dead body,” replied 
Wick abstractedly. 

Claire hearing the voices entered, and 
with her sobbing cry the interview ended 
for the moment. 

Wick talked with the physician in the 
adjoining room, and then sat down to wait 
Claire’s reappearance; August took his 
station like a guard near the door, but 
there was no further conversation. 

Claire presently came in to them and 
Wick told her in a few words of Mr. 
Morley’s bequest and instructions. 

“Tt’s the firm’s money, Claire,” re- 
minded August. ‘“‘We’ll take it and handle 
it. Where does Wick Sparks come in?” 

“T hate the thought of gambling; the 
sound of the word! Look what it has 
brought us to. Give me my part and let 
me go home and bury my father.” 

“You can’t go back to Midwest,” said 
August, ‘“where Mr. Morley owes the forty 
thousand dollars we borrowed to start our 
investment company. We had paid good 
interest on it, but not a dollar on the 
principal.” 4 

“T’ll pay them what I have ——” 

“T am executor of Mr. Morley’s will,” 
said Wick with his uncompromising man- 
ner. “‘I promised to lay his money on Gold 
Dragon to win to-morrow. There is noth- 
ing will prevent me.” 

‘Claire, he’s not honest; you know he’s 
not honest! That he held out fifty, a hun- 
dred thousand on Mr. Morley ——” 

“T will remain here to-night, Claire; I 
arranged with the physician to send the 
undertaker,’ said Wick. ‘‘To-morrow eve- 
ning I will give you the winnings if the 
horse comes in first.”’ 

The girl made a sign of resignation which 
even August was bound to respect, and 
silence ensued until the arrival of the man 
sent by the physician. 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Our gift lo lune Drides 


if they send us an invitation 


it is appropriate that the favorite candy of sweet- 
heart daysshould be among your wedding presents. 
And we will be glad to have you number us among 
the givers. 

All you need do is fill out the coupon and take it 
to your dealer, with one of your wedding invitations. 
He will make you a present of a Johnston Choice 
Box. If your dealer should not have Johnston’s, fill 
out and send the coupon to us with your invitation. 
And we will send your present direct. 


The Johnston Choice Box is more than a box of 
fine candies. It contains 22 separate varieties—the 
most delicious we have made in 74 years of candy 
making. It also has the Johnston Choice Book, in 
colors, showing the different combinations of flavors 
that come in 6 other favorite Johnston boxes. 


Each piece in the Choice Box is plainly identified 
by name. You will know, probably for the first time, 
just what the various tempting sweetmeats are called. 
You will know whether you are tasting walnut 
chocolate creams, Dutch bitter sweet peppermint 


creams, honey nougats, Belleclaire caramels or choco- ~ 


late nut centers. 
And when you want to enjoy them again, the little 


APPRECIATED 
CHOCOLATES 


book shows you just how to get your favorite 
combinations. 


How we make certain of Johnston quality 


A Johnston confection must always be the finest 
of its kind that can be made. 

To insure this we even make our own chocolate, 
using only the very finest of the 110 grades of cocoa 
bean, from which chocclate is derived. 











wedding, 


direct. 


Use this gift coupon 


Take it to your dealer, with one of 
your invitations, and ask him for a 
Johnston Choice Box. And, if he should 
not carry Johnston's, fill out and send us 
the coupon, with an invitation to the 


we will send 
your present 


Only the costliest Cuban sugar is used. It is much 
finer than ordinary sugar. We accept only whole 
nuts and fruits. Thus we are sure of luscious fruit 
centers, of nut centers full flavored and sound. 


We make our own syrups. Likewise our cream 
fondant—the creamy inside of chocolate creams. 


Every Johnston process gets the utmost in time 
and care. The longer chocolate is whipped the better 
it becomes. Ours is worked four times as long as 
the average. 


As a chocolate’s coating costs more than its center, 
some makers are tempted to thin it. A Johnston 
chocolate is always easily recognized by its extra 
thick, rich chocolate 
coating. 

Finally, all Johnston 
candies are packed in 
rooms where the air is 
washed. And each box 
comes to you inits sealed 
envelope, justas it left us. 

JOHNSTON'S 


Milwaukee 
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—ring bells 
—operate radio 
telephones 
—protect bank vaults 
—call the police 
—ring fire alarms 
—buzz buzzers 
—fire blasts 
—run toys 


—call Pullman 
Car porters 

—ring burglar 
alarms 

—operate telegraphs 
and telephones 


—furnish ignition 
current for gas 
engines, tractors, 
and quick start- 
ing of Ford cars 


Columbia Dry Batteries for every kind 
of service are sold at electrical, hard- 
ware, and aute accessory shops; garages; 
general stores. Insist upon Columbia. 
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Olumbia 
Dry Batteri 
Dry Batteries 

| —they last longer 
Door bells ring lustily, and work year in and year out with 
little attention, while connected to Columbia Dry Batteries. 
They are universally used for bells, buzzers, thermostats, 


and other appliances, because Columbias give more power, 
last longer, and are obtainable everywhere at low cost 








(Continued from Page 82) 

All night Wick Sparks remained at 
Morley’s bedside, musing; once when 
Claire, who had-not gone to bed or to 
sleep, glided in to look at her father and 
kneel by him, he rose promptly and 
quietly. The girl was altogether a forlorn 
figure with her wrinkled clothes and tum- 
bled hair. 

She felt the companion of her watch 
standing beside her and looked up. Her 
head fell back and the shining hair cascaded 
over her shoulders. 

“Do you, always so indifferent and cold, 
believe in hereafter? That papa sees us 
now?” 

“Nearly all men are convinced of im- 
mortality.” 

“And you do not make more ready 
for it? I’m afraid,’’ she whispered, awe- 
stricken, “‘when I think of papa passing 
away without a prayer; without a hope, 
except the dreadful one—that to-morrow 
he would win.” 

Wick did not reply. 

“And you,” she said, her eyes widening 
upon him. ‘‘Haven’t you any religion?” 

“None, child. I will live here my own 
way; when I come to another life I’ll-take 
it as I find it, and look out for myself.” 

She could not reconcile his. candid belief 
in immortality with irreligion, and as he 
walked away her gaze was bent upon the 
enigmatic countenance of the dead. Sud- 
denly she rose, puzzled by all this, and 
terrified, but standing before Wick once 
more the valiant little girl of memory. 

“T trust you again,’’ she said in a voice 
strangely old and shrewd and hard; ‘“‘and 
Ill believe as you do. It’s papa’s only 
hope, this belief. And if you’re wrong in 
it—why, somebody else can do the praying 
for both him and me.” Claire had not only 
backed him for this world—the sorry evi- 
dence lay there on the bed—but for the 
world to come! 

Wick, left alone, looked curiously toward 
the bed; it struck him that Morley was 
actually dead when he spoke his will— 
dead, all but the master passion. “‘Was he 
actually dead then?”’ asked Wick. ‘“‘Over 
the border? And could he see what we call 
the future? That’s nonsense—maybe! I 
swear, he saw that race.” 

He felt a tingle of excitement; here was 
his obsession again. Only this time it came 
with the comprehension that his old pen- 
chant for Gold Dragon and the last tre- 
mendous gambling reverie started by 
meeting Claire, were merely forecastings of 
this situation, when the great colt was to 
race for Claire herself. Andaman, already 
dead, except for the master passion, had 
named the Dragon winner and put down 
her money—in Wick’s hands! He shook 
himself; no man knew better the fatal 
reliance of the gamester upon auguries. 
The remainder of the death watch was the 
watch of suspicion. ‘‘Morley, you were 
always unlucky!” he accused over and 
over. The dead man had pretty nearly 
betrayed him. He cursed his own excite- 
ment, but it would not be controlled or die 


out. 

» “One killing,’ he told himself, ‘‘and I 
would have enough to quit this shabby 
business and go to banking.” ° 

- At morning, finding August sleeping 
peacefully on post in the big chair which he 
had set across the front hall, Wick tapped 
and whispered at Claire’s door, and quietly 
let himself out by the fire escape at the 
rear. He went to his hotel for breakfast, 
then packed up and released his room, this 
being Getaway Day. 

He was not his usual self, serenely indif- 
ferent to everything but Wickford Sparks; 
a somber excitement like that of revenge 
smoldered in his veins. It is what the total 
abstainer gets for drinking for a friend; a 
man who never stacked a chip, for playing 
another’s hand. It is what Wick got for 
playing for Mr. Morley. 

“T don’t like the colt to-day,”’ Wick told 
himself. ‘‘Fast company and too much 
talk about him as a ringer.” 

He went downtown about noon, and not 
only drew his balance at the bank but bor- 
rowed to the limit on his securities; he 
went to the track with forty thousand of 
his own money and the five thousand of 
Morley’s. 

Vv 

| Ni body of Mr. Morley was placed in a 

receiving vault that afternoon, Claire not 
wishing to bury her father among strangers 
if the event of the day should return the 
money to take him home. . The dead 
gambler’s daughter, waiting on his last 
winning to bury him decently, stood before 
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Wick, heartsick, when he came to the 
apartment about seven o’clock. 

And when he told her briefly that Gold 
Dragon had come in winner at odds of 
eight to one, she could only reply, ‘‘Why 
couldn’t it have happened yesterday?” 

“Tt is well for you that it happened to- 
day,” Wick said. “‘ You are forty-five thou- 
sand to the good.” 

“There are the friends who lent us 
money, to repay.” 

Wick began taking folds of bills out of 
every pocket, but she stopped him. 

“T can’t keep it here; I’m afraid of 
August. He wants to start the system 
again instead of paying our friends.” 

August. on waking that morning had 
rushed off furiously in search of Wick and 
had not returned since. Claire was expect- 
ing him every minute. ‘“‘Let’s go to the 
office quickly,” she said, “‘and find out from 
the books exactly what the debts are, and 
send the money to-night by telegraph.” 

The office, in a Forty-second Street 
building near Fifth Avenue, was a large 
one, showily furnished; the door was 
lettered: ‘‘Morley-Framer. Investments.” 
There was a desk, a long table, and a cabi- 
net from which Claire produced the one 
ledger of the firm. The two were bending 
over it, and Wick was copying names and 
amounts, when a prodigious shaking of the 
door and a shout admonished that Framer 


had overtaken them. Wick promptly ad-. 


mitted him and stepped clear as August 
rushed. 

“The Dragon won!”’ exclaimed the lat- 
ter, wild-eyed and coming on in a crouch. 
“T want my money. Twenty-two thousand 
five hundred 2 

“Just a moment,” said Wick. ‘‘Take 
hold of the end of this table and help me 
push it against the wall.’’ August complied 
involuntarily. ‘‘Now, Claire, jump up 
here. You can’t reason or explain to this 
fellow. I know gamblers. The notion that 
he’s won something has to be knocked out 
of him. Hold onto this coat.” 

August threw his own into a corner and 
the two met like wildcats. All over the 
room they fought, grappling, breaking, and 
the girl thought such blows must kill. 
Then all at once in the midst of a terrific 
milling August quit. 

Wick backed him into a corner by the 
throat, but Claire grasped his arm, begging, 
“Don’t, don’t, Wick! He’s surrendered.” 

The faces of both boys were bruised and 
bleeding, but Wick, his breath laboring and 
eyes dilated with fury, stalked to the ledger 
and was copying again, when Claire began 
dabbing his face with her handkerchief. 
He frowned but could not be ill-humored 
with her. Then over her shoulder he 
noticed August in a hang-dog attitude but 
eying them with inveterate curiosity. 

“Claire, give Framer a thousand dol- 
lars; his subscription to the capital as 
entered in this book,’ said Wick. His 
command being complied with he added 
briefly, ‘‘Now you’re a thousand better off 
than I am. I took the field to win against 
the Dragon.” 

August’s eyes started from his head. 
“You! Plunge! How a 

“For forty thousand,” said Wick, ad- 
vancing with a stony look; August re- 
treated. His lips and nose twitched, his 
eyes were bright green. ‘‘Not a question,” 
said Wick, ‘‘or I’ll murder you.”” And in 
an agony which never quite subsided the 
explorer into other people’s business was 
driven before the stony presence, from this 
half-discovered secret. The door and their 
lives closed upon him. 

“We're ready to do our telegraphing, 
Claire,’ said Wick presently. 

The business was done and they were 
leaving the telegraph office, Claire with 
nearly four thousand dollars in her pos- 
session. 

- “T’ll take you safely home, and you can 
bank it to-morrow,” said Wick. 

“You really lost all your money? I’m 
not doubting.’? The girl looked at him 
with pride. ‘‘You wouldn’t lie, even to 
August; you couldn’t lie. But you must 
let me divide with you.” 








He shook his head. ‘‘I never borrow.”’ 
“But what will you do? Where will 
you go?” 


“T will decide that sometime during the 
night.” 

Claire, searching in her bag, asserted she 
had left her purse, containing the apart- 
ment key, at the office, but once there the 
girl admitted a ruse, dragged a chair to the 
door and seated herself on guard, much as 
August had done the night before. 

“What am I in for now?” asked Wick. 
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“You say you’ll decide what you're 
going to do sometime during the night; 
I’m going to wait up with you.” 

The hour was already late; soon the 
building would be deserted; Wick did not 
know exactly how to put his negative on 
her suggestion. ‘‘You ought to, and must 
go home,” he said. 

“You mean it won’t look proper for me 
to stay.’’ With her elbow on the arm of the 
chair and chin in hand she studied him. 
“But who is there to care? What does it 
matter?” 

“T can’t permit it. What use would you 
be to me anyway?” 

“T might not be useful; but I’d be in the 
way if you decided to do the wrong thing,”’ 
she explained. “‘The loss hasn’t got to you 
yet. Don’t I know what black thoughts 
come the first night after you’re bankrupt? 


I used to listen till papa would scream out , 


in his sleep, sometimes with curses; or till 
he began walking, and then go in to him. 
I’d talk and quiet him.”’ 

Wick threw up his hands in exasperation. 
“But what business is it of yours?”’ 

“Wickford, I’m so tired I can’t think 
very well; I only know that I oughtn’t to 
leave you. And I won’t go home, and 
won’t be scared or dragged away from 
watching with you to-night.” 

Wick threw himself into a chair and 
glared at the uncompromising jailer, who 
folded her arms and tried to hold her tired 
body very erect. 

“Well, I’ll promise you not to make any 
decision at all to-night, and do nothing 
whatever, and report to you in the morn- 
ing,” he said. 

“You don’t know what you'll do to- 
night if you’re left alone. Why won’t you 
lie down on the table there and try to 
sleep?” 

Wick gave up and dismissing her from 
his mind concentrated abruptly on his own 
affairs. His world of security seemed 
wrecked to the rock it was built upon. 
Had his character been too unsteadied 
to found another? Could he regain his 
strength of will, maintain his integrity of 
purpose? Or would he plunge again when 
he had accumulated enough to make a 
killing? 

He started up, but at his first steps the 
nodding jailer straightened and her heavy 
eyes cleared anxiously. “If you’ll just be 
patient you'll find a way out,” she said in a 
voice so firm that he was taken by surprise, 
and his thoughts broken up for the mo- 
ment. But he repudiated her suggestion 
and in his chair again reflected bitterly, 
“A way out! I’ve worked three years to 
have one open if the system collapsed. 
Now that’s closed.’’ With his resolve to 
notify Gower in the morning it seemed that 
life, not as he had known it but as other 
people knew it, was about to engulf him; 
the young man who had not for a long time 
known an anxiety began wondering like the 
rest of us how to get by—to escape care, 
hardship—what course of action offers the 
best chance! 

He cursed the word which is the opposite 
of security, and looked at Claire, who was 
huddled in the big chair, her head fallen 
aside, asleep. 

Wick went over and roused her. “If you 
won’t go home, let me make a pallet on 
the table for you,’’ he said impatiently. 
“‘You’re breaking your neck.” 

“Will you put the table across the door?” 

He complied surlily, and with a sigh she 
laid herself down. ‘“‘If you’re having a bad 
time ru be sure to wake up and talk to 


you. 

“A bad time!” said Wick to himself. 
“‘What’s every minute from now on, but a 
bad time!”’ After a while he must walk, 
and slipped off his shoes to pad up and 
down. ‘‘Gambling’s got me,” he said. 
His loss was irreparable and he threw up 
his hands even as his father had done. “All 
gone! I’drather be dead a thousand times. 
I’m no good to myself here now. I’ma 
gambler.’”’ He cursed softly in utter frenzy, 
darting glances at the guarded door, trying 
a window furtively. 

“Wick, has it come?” Claire raised her- 
self on her elbow, fell back heavily and 
raised again. ‘‘ Wick, I’m dizzy and played 
out. I’m afraid I’ll fall down if I try to 
stand. You must come over here. Push up 
the chair.” 

He started, terribly frightened at being 
caught at the yawning window, and did as 
he was bidden. Claire took his hand in 
both her own and he sat pulled up close 
with his chest against the table. That was 
the best she could do to comfort him; she 
could hardly utter a word. After a time 
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ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Motorists use GARCO Asbestos 
Brake Lining because it is solidly 
woven and wear-resisting. Bat- 
tleships, liners, railways and great 
industrial plants depend upon 
GARCO packings to conserve 
power and increase efficiency. 
The housewife, too, knows well 
the durability of GARCO Asbes- 
tos Heater Cord. In industry, 
public. service, on the seas and 
in the home, GARCO Asbestos 
Products are selected because of 
standardized Quality. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


Branches 
Chicago 





New York Pittsburgh 


Main Offices and Factories 
Charleston, S. C. 
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BLOSSOM WREATH 
**THEE ONLY DOI LOVE” 
To the mystic life-long tie woven at the altar 
by book and oath, this Arbutus Blossom 
Wreath Wedding Ring adds the strengthening 
link of flower language. Five tender words 
, translate its meaning, ‘*Thee Only Do I Love.” 
It was the wedding flower of the Puritans. 
Ask to see this delicate design at your local 
jewelry store. Be sure this stamp S—an omen 
of good fortune since Pharaoh’s time—is 
stamped inside your ring. This stamp is, 
= furthermore, your assurance of having the 
best wedding ring made. 
Write desk 323, 1321 Atlantic Ave., 
N. Y., for ‘The Story of the Arbutus.” If you 
= cannot obtain the ring we will supply you through 
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a jeweler near you. 
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You may have smoked a 
pipe for years, but do you 
know what “aged in the 
wood” tobacco means? 


Get the facts 
See Page 75 
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N HONOR OF THE BRIDE OF TODAY, who 
tomorrow will be a hostess, this superb new Wallace 
design in silver plate has been named the 


ue 


Distinctive and decorative in its every line, delightfully pro- 
portioned for practical use, it is so well made by Wallace 
Silver craftsmen that it is guaranteed without time limit. The 
best dealers have it or can quickly secure it for you. Made 
in flatware and hollow ware so that the dinner service may be 
complete. The Dinner Knives are with stainless steel blades. 


The Wallace Hostess Book tells 
what every hostess should know, 
Correct table settings illustrated 


and explained. Postpaid for soc, ° 
Address: Hostess Department, é \b 





Wallace prices have been re- 
duced. For example, “Hostess” 
teaspoons that were $8.50, are 
now $6.50 a dozen, etc., etc. 
moe"1835 R» WALLACE” macs 


Box No, 18, HEAVIEST SILVER PLATE 
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EVENING POST 


she turned in a dead sleep, but gripping his 
hands with the grip of rescue and drew 
them upen her breast. They touched: the 
round white throat, rose and fell with her 
breathing. The angry despairing man re- 
mained very still, looking at the tired little 
face in its scattered hair. In wonderment 
he felt her heartbeats meet and mingle 
with his own. Presently his face fell upon 
his outstretched arms and he was asleep too. 
When Wick came to a slow awakening 
soon after dawn, Claire, with her hat on, 
was standing at the open window, waiting. 
“We'll feel more like business. after, our 
ee she said, and invited him to break- 
ast. a 
Wick brushed his hair, glanced in the 
glass at his bruised cheek and followed her 


out. 

“I didn’t decide on anything,” he told 
her at breakfast. ‘I can’t see my way back 
to where I was.” 

“You are the same Wickford Sparks.” 

“You know better, Claire. You know 
what gambling does to a man; I’ve lost 
all confidence in myself.’ 

“But you’ve got to go on living!” 

“Tl be too disgusted to play at a life 
where no security is to be won. Now come 
on; we'll get your ticket to Midwest and 
buy a draft with the rest of your money. 
I have one little matter left to attend to; 
then I’ll join you again and put you on your 
train this afternoon.” 

She saw that nothing was to be done with 
him; his features were set as granite and 
his tone final. Still she stuck. 

“Take me where you’re going, Wick; 
T’ll wait until your business is attended to, 
and then we can go to the apartment and 
Tl pack.” 

“Come on,” he answered. 

It was immediately after this breakfast 
that he made his visit to the bank, leaving 
Claire in the lobby while he went into Mr. 
Gower’s office. He told the banker without 
preliminary that gambling had got him. 
“The other road out, which you promised 
to keep open for me, is closed up,” he said. 

Even old Gower, used to bankrupts with 
every conceivable tale, was a little aghast 
over the tragedy. ‘“‘Bad,” he said; “but 
maybe something else can be done for you.” 

“Nothing can be done.” 

Algy came in from his office and stared 
after Wick. ‘‘What’s happened?” he asked. 

“Your friend has plunged! Gone broke!” 

Algy repeated the words with tremen- 
dous concern and, running, came up with 
Wick in the lobby, where Claire had re- 
joined him. 


“T say, you can’t leave me with plenty’ 


of money, flat like this,” gasped Algy. “It 
isn’t being done by a friend of mine who’s 
gone broke.” , 

Wick smiled grimly and introduced his 
companion. 

““On my word, he’s been in a fight,” Algy 
told Claire. ‘You must explain to me and 
the governor, you really must. He’s terri- 
bly cut up by your rushing him.” 

“Tt wasn’t very courteous,” admitted 
Wick. “Naturally I haven’t much to say 
this morning, but if Mr. Gower believes I 
owe him an explanation I’ll give it. You 
can come, too, Claire.” 

Algy, overjoyed, escorted them back and 
stood stiffly beside his friend as the latter 
explained to Mr. Gower. 

Wick told of Mr. Morley and of the lat- 
ter’s giving him the five thousand to place 
on Gold Dragon. ‘‘The horse won at eight 
to one,” he'said, “and paid enough to 
satisfy Mr. Morley’s investors and leave 
his daughter about four thousand. I lost 
my money on this race; forty thousand 
dollars.” 

“What horse did you take?” 

“The field against the Dragon.” 

“You took to the track forty thousand 
dollars, and bet it with the bookmakers on 
the field?”’ 

“Not with the bookmakers,” replied 
Wick, frowning. 

Gower leaned forward, his finger tips 
crawling over the desk, as if summoning 
spirits at a séance. ‘Who did you bet 
with?” 

“Mr. Morley!” 

Gower’s huge body sprang back; he 
had established a contact he had not looked 
for. ‘‘You took his bet! You didn’t put 
up his five thousand with the bookmakers 
either?”’ 

“T had given Mr. Morley my promise 
and oath that I would place that five thou- 
sand on Gold Dragon to win; I took his 
bet myself.” 

Again Gower went after this witness, 


who was not reluctant, but who seemed to 
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possess some sort of evidence which he did 
not know how to divulge...° fy 20s 
“Did you do*that' for the Sake. of this 
young woman?” |. bays Pye eles 3 
Wick came up to.the desk, Algy fanatic 
in his friend’s cause—whatever it was— 
keeping step, at his shoulder. — ° 
The clasped hands and appealing face 
of Claire did not escape Gower’s eye; the 
little Portia, no longer unlearned, was not 
pleading her own cause, but that of Wick 
Sparks, ungrateful hero, man of iron, will 
and self-sufficiency. Something. dearer 
than her happiness. and life hung on .his 
answer to this leading question: ~~. - 
“Did you cover Mr. Morley’s five thou- 
sand. yourself, for the sake of this young 
woman, Morley’s daughter? So that if the 
horse lost. the race you could tell ‘her that 
you had believed the bet a bad-one, and 
having failed to bet the money, could return 
it to her? Was love or sympathy for her 
your motive? Answer that!” ' 
His witness was cornered; the fierce old 
autocrat of banking settled’ back with ‘a 
tolerant air; already the, growl of -half 
pardon was in his throat for-this’ criminal 
of love. Then his jaws clashed, the growl of 
forgiveness became a muffled roar ‘of wrath. 
Wick had turned to Claire at, the ques- 
tion, bent his brows, studied her. “‘No, it 
was not for Claire,” he answered harshly. 
“I had persuaded Mr. Morley to take a 
partnership in the system;. that led on-to 
his demanding the secret and starting up 
on his own account with some of his friends. 
I knew all along he couldn’t’ resist a temp- 
tation to gamble. Yet I got him going. He 
plunged. Well, here was five thousand, the 
very last of the money he and his-friends 
had invested. I figured: ‘With the book- 
makers it may be lost.’ I couldn’t risk 
that! But I really owed these’ men a 
chance to win back their money, after 
getting them into a game too strong for 
them. I couldn’t resist it; I gambled— 
that Gold Dragon would not win! - No, 
it was not for Claire.” Rae 
“Oh, Wick, I’m so glad!” They-gazed 
in astonishment at the clasped hands and 
happy face. ‘He didn’t do it for mé; he 
didn’t do it for anybody. He did: it, be- 
cause it was good; it was righteous! Oh, 
Wick”’—forgetting the others, seeing no 
one else—“‘you can’t help but come through 
now! Don’t you remember, it is said, 
‘Blessed are the righteous’?” °° ae pea 
“That,’”’ said Wick coldly to the back- 
slider, “is just a promise. There’s, only a 
chance that it is true.’ wOOY Suttons. 
Old Gower bulked among them. His 
lifted hand forbade all further: discussion. 
“That, Wickford,” he said, his own look 
awed and still, ‘‘is the chance you took!” 
Wick followed with astonished eyes the 
form of the old banker as he slowly pushed 
his son before him out ofthe room. “Start 
here with me to-morrow,”-he said from the 
door. “The way out is open.” {(" 2) = 
Wick gazed back ‘at ‘Claire, but ae 
himself, not her: “Did I do that?” Hae 
he staked the one-man world that the 
promise was true?) Now he was one of the 
losers of the present; one of the miserable. 
Could he look up uncomplainingly; work; 
accumulate, plunge again—how was that— 
righteously? Hestood listening, watching, 
with a faint, delightful interest in his face. 
. “Clairel’”” He groped abstractedly for. 
her hand, and clasped it. ‘I have lost my 
fortune, yet I don’t feel so very cast down.” 
“See, you are blessed already.” Lat 
“Last night while you were watching 
with me for my hour of horrors to strike, 
I thought, ‘If I had back my fortune, if I 
had back my own secure world now— 
I would not be happy without Claire.’”. 
Wick talked up to himself again; “I must 
have been fighting a losing fight against. 
loving her, for a long while—it won on me 
and beat me down so suddenly.” he 
“T didn’t know ” she faltered. “ 
“Why, you look as you did when a little 
girl and I first saw you.” : ie 
“TI haven’t changed,” sighed Claire; “I 
loved you then just the same as I do now.” 
He held her closely to his side as they 
walked away. At the very threshold he 
limped haltingly with a make-believe fright 
of all-men’s world, which was not quite 
make-believe; Claire observed him, listen-- 
ing, watching, with so delightful an in- 
terest in his face that she blushed but could 
not help putting her arm around him too.- 
The door opened a crack; wider; the 
System Player, unmoved by the thousand 
passion gusts of the betting ring, bent his. 
black brows and with an eager little laugh. 
pressed on, into the great game, forgetting 











security; Claire’s blessed Plunger. 
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| Best Answer $500 


Second Prize . . . $200 
iomeed Third Prize: ... . $100 
: Fourth Prize .. . $50 


Ll hat 1S S e, Sa ing Next Best Five (each) . $15 
Next Best Five (each) $10 
Next Best Five (each) $5 

ERE is a woman buying underwear. She’s probably buying it for her Next Fifty (each)—one suit 
husband—perhaps for herself—or her children. The question is: What is of Sealpax i 


she saying to the clerk that is making him turn to Sealpax? She must be say- (In event of ties for any prize 


ing something about Sealpax—something important— what? offered the full amount of such 
; prize will be awarded to each 


tying contestant.) 
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West 











Think it over! Write it down! There is no set answer to guess—yours may be 
the winner. Study the facts about Sealpax given below—they’ll help you. Your 
answer may be anything but it must not be more than twenty words in length. 
Competent neutral judges will award prizes. Send your answer to the Prize 
Department, The Sealpax Company, Baltimore, Md. The contest closes July 29th 
and the winners will be announced in The Saturday Evening Post, October 28th, [f= 
1922. Think about it and win a prize! 


Sealpax 


Athletic Underwear 


IXTY-NINE nimble-witted citizens are going to win prizes in the Sealpax 
thousand-dollar contest. But everybody can win the prize of luxurious 
underwear comfort that slips over a man when he slips into a suit of Sealpax! 


Get Sealpax for yourself—you can’t imagine as fresh and crisp and clean as on the day 
how much cooler, how much more comfort- it was made and laundered. 

able itis until youtry it. The light-and-breezy 
fabric—the elastic webbed shoulders and full 
roomy armholes—the elastic webbed waist- 
band—all combine to make Sealpax Athletic 
Underwear the coolest, easiest underwear 
that ever carried you through the sultry 









































































































Men’s 5 Séafoar 
Sealpax is such a wonderful underwear it (Union Suit) 
just had to be made for women and children, $1.25 
too. Andso, “‘ Lady Sealpax”’ offersto women 
all the comforts of an athletic underwear, 
daintily made in a wide range of fabrics. 




















































































































































































































































































heat of the summer months. And “Little Brother” and “‘Little Sister”’ 
And we can’t speak of Sealpax without Sealpax bring ‘“‘Dad’s Comfort to Dad’s Sek Sealpax’? 
emphasizing the way it is sold. Each gar- Kids,’’a cool, comfortable athletic underwear $1.00 up 


ment is packed individually in a sealed for the children, reinforced for long and hard 
envelope—each garment is delivered to you wear. Sealpax for all the family—try it! 


Send your contest answer to Prize Department, THE SEALPAX COMPANY , Baltimore, Md. 
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American National Bank Building 
San Francisco 
Metal Window-Frames and all 
sheet metal made of galvanized 
“Armco” Ingot Iron. 
Geo. W. Kelham, Architect 
Forderer Cornice Works, 
Sheet Metal Contractor 
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eyes of buildings 


The massive structures of steel, concrete, 
and stone must get the living light through 
a aang ~ these delicate “eyes.” Time, and all the 
i vat at Sle | destructive elements, attack the windows 
= : mre, and window-frames, for they are the 
weakest places in the exterior of buildings. 
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Here, then, for window-frames, is an 
ideal use of “Armco” Ingot Iron, the 
iron which resists rust. 


“Armco” Ingot Iron is of uniform 

purity. The surface is smooth and even. 

The metal is ductile and easy to form. 

Internal corrosion in iron is largely caused 

by impurities, which have been removed 

yw bee tert by a special process in the manufacture 
TRADE MARK of “Armco” Ingot Iron. Because of its 


G O T i 2 © N purity, it takes a coat of galvanizing and 


holds it. 
For Window Frames Architects are finding many uses for 
(rt 7 ) “Armco” Ingot Iron. In addition to win- 
pRMCco 


dow-frames, it is used for grilles, cornices, 


WV, ventilator systems, skylights, and orna- 
mental architectural ironwork. 


“Armco” Ingot Iron For specific information write to 
RESISTS RUST 


The trade-mark “‘armco”’ carries the assurance that 
products bearing that mark are manufactured by The 


RA gr ean perrne THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
hence can be depended upon to possess in the highest 


degree the merit claimed for them, The trade-mark i i 
“Armco "' is registered in the U, S, Patent Office . Middletown, Ohio 








public utilities and building materials are 
illustrations in point. These must be esti- 
mated by measurement of production. Con- 
sumption of tools of trade—by which are 
meant harness, farm implements, hand 
tools, replacement parts of machines, and so 
on—is usually best measured from produc- 
tion, since manufacturing programs are 
closely related to seasonal requirements. 
The second method of studying con- 
sumption is to survey retail trade. Retail 
trade has never been properly scrutinized 
in the census. Some retail traders assemble 
figures that are of especial value in esti- 
mating consumption. Many department 
stores, chain stores, codperative stores, 
mail-order houses and jobbing concerns 
keep and display careful records of monthly 
sales. Despite the fact that these cannot 
be representative of all classes of the popu- 
lation they furnish valuable information 
concerning volume and direction of retail 
purchases. Indirectly, retail trade can be 
measured in an approximate way by car 
loadings, express shipments, bank clear- 
ances and specialized manufacture. 
' The third method of studying consump- 
tion is to measure production. One must 
know for each class of goods the time 
that intervenes between raw material and 
finished article. This being known, if one is 
able to secure figures on visible and in- 
visible stocks, the data on production 
afford measurement of the volume of con- 
sumption. Accurate records of visible and 
invisible stocks are kept for some materials 
and commodities; for others not. For the 
present purpose, however, it is clear that 
where direct estimates of stocks are not 
available we are on safe ground in making 
an assumption with regard to them. We 
entered 1919 with short stocks of most 
finished civilian commodities. We had a 
fair carry-over of bread grains, a heavy 
count in domesticated animals, and abun- 
dant feed and fodder. Minerals, metals, 
fibers and other raw materials had been 
mobilized for purposes of war. Many of 
these materials were available at once for 
civilian consumption. Conditions of pro- 
duction were not favorable during the year, 
but in some directions stocks tended to 
accumulate in 1919, despite strong revival 
of consumption. There was further accu- 
mulation of stocks in 1920. During 1921 
stocks have been declining, and we enter 
1922 with most stocks upon a low plane. 
Under these circumstances, if we know 
the production in ’21 and the carry-over 
into and out of that year, we can measure 
consumption during the year. And for 
commodities of which accurate information 
on stocks is not available, figures for con- 
sumption based on production will be a 
little low, since we know that stocks have 
declined. If under these circumstances a 
figure for consumption is normal we are 
sure that it is at least normal; if it seems 
low it is in fact less low than the estimate. 


Overcompensation 


It is possible, in the purely commodity 
sense, to trace production and consumption 
through the boom into the depression. 
During the war we practiced repression of 
the standard of living in a number of 
directions, due to mobilization of materials 
and services for purposes of warfare. This 
resulted in a certain degree of depletion— 
small—in the material sense, and dissatis- 
faction—large—in the psychological sense. 
With the termination of the war, in the 
possession of comparably efficient methods 
of production, it was natural and inevitable 
that effortsshould be devoted to replacing 
depletions and obliterating dissatisfactions. 
Almost insensibly we passed from the 
emergency of war goods and services to an 
emergency of civilian goods and services. 
Demand antedated supply, since time was 
required to bring production back into 
civilian channels. Our manufacture in 
1919 was low, due to militarization of 
plants and war lethargy of labor. Prices 
rose: with insistent demand and lagging 
supply. Producers sought to bring supply 
to the level of demand by speeding up the 
operations of the tools of production and by 
making contracts for raw materials over 
distant periods of time and in amounts in 
excess of plant requirements. Manufac- 
turers ordered twice what they needed in 
the hope of obtaining as much as they 
required. To a large extent the emergency 
in raw materials was spurious. Retailers, 
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unable to satisfy customers, placed orders 
in every conceivable direction, in excess 
of measurable requirements, and at high 
prices. Retailer, wholesaler, jobber and 
manufacturer bought and ordered more 
than they expected to receive or use. 
After the holiday season of ’19, produc- 
tion had gotten well under way and each 
week consumers found less difficulty in 
supplying their wants. Gradually the 
number of consumers whose demands were 
satisfied, or at least not insistent, in- 
creased. People of foresight began to 
restrict purchases. Gradually the volume 
of production approached that of consump- 
tion. In the spring of 1920 it became 
apparent that the curves of production and 
consumption would soon meet, that in 
many lines production would soon exceed 
consumption. The emergency of civilian 
goods and services was thereafter not only 
satisfied but in many directions over- 
compensated. Overcompensation occurred 


in two directions—in actual production of, 


raw materials in excess of consumers’ re- 
quirements of finished goods after the war 
depletion had been repaired, and in future 
contracts and commitments for raw ma- 
terials in excess of reasonable consump- 
tion, and even in excess of plant capacity. 


The Signal for Deflation 


In the summer of 1920 the curve of 
demand flattened out, the curve of pro- 
duction rose above it. With this reversal 
of the relations of production and con- 
sumption what had been a seller’s market 
became a buyer’s market. So soon as this 
was apparent, possessors of excess materials 
attempted to dispose of them, holders of 
future contracts and commitments sought 
to evade them. Manufacturers who were 
not overextended were soon able profitably 
to purchase raw materials and offer fin- 
ished goods at cut prices. Excess stocks 
began to appear on the market under 
liquidation. Contraction of credit to pro- 
ducer, manufacturer and dealer accentu- 
ated discrepancy between supply and de- 
mand on a purely commodity basis. When 
buyers found they could obtain the goods 
they did not really need they awaited 
further fall of prices; this was the so-called 
buyers’ strike. From the fall of ’20 all 
factors tended to operate in the direction 
of deflation of prices. The entire year ’21 
was characterized by deflation—precipi- 
tous and, indeed, forced with certain com- 
modities, halting and restrained with 
others. The last half of ’21 witnessed 
interactions towards rectification of dis- 
parities of prices produced by unequal 
deflations. : 

In the early months of ’22 are observed 
further reactions in the removal of price 
disparities and the reéstablishment of nat- 
ural price relations between different classes 
of commodities by advances in the price of 
farm products. When disparities in prices 
have been corrected it is believed that the 
general price level will be temporarily sta- 
bilized at about 150 compared with the 
prewar level of 100. With some materials, 
where deflation occurred early and fully, 
recovery appeared early, as in the case of 
wool and silk. ; 

In stressing the commodity aspect of 
the picture of the business cycle I do not 
undertake to underestimate the influence 
of accumulation of gold and the monetary 
policy on prices. When the accentuated 
European demand for goods came in 1915, 
this had a double effect: It called forth 
extension along normal civilian lines, as in 
agriculture; it also called into being new 
plant expansion along abnormal non- 
civilian lines. The latter was fully devel- 
oped in 1917, and became topheavy in 
1918. During 1915-16 we competed with 
Europeans for the products of our indus- 
tries. During 1917-18 we competed with 
our Allies for the civilian and military 
products of our factories. After the armi- 
stice the competition between Europe and 
ourselves for our products was turned into 
civilian channels, but remained intense. 
The scarcity of raw materials was largely 
spurious, except for transient lack of 
transportation. The scarcity of consumers’ 
goods was actual but ephemeral. The 
buying power of Europe was low but 
desperate. The buying power of our people 
was lower than commonly rated, because 
the increased income of the war years 
had been largely neutralized by increased 


prices, as has been clearly shown by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Decline in price of hogs in 1919 sounded 
the signal for deflation. There was some 
deflation in 1920, particularly in raw ma- 
terials. With few exceptions the year ’21 
presented’ continuing deflation and decline 
of prices. There is still deflation to be 
accomplished in 1922, particularly in fuel, 
building materials and finished commodi- 
ties. The year 1921 presented continuing 
decline in consumption, or at least in 
manufacturers’ disposal of goods, in con- 
sumers’ takings of goods. It is instructive 
to analyze this decline in consumption. 

A study of consumption is illuminated by 
contrasting and comparing final consump- 
tion with productive consumption. By 
final consumption we mean, for example, 
the purchase of flour by the housewife; by 
productive consumption, the purchase of 
wheat by the miller. For each material 
there is a natural relation, in quantity and 
time, between producers’ goods and con- 
sumers’ goods. If imports, exports and 
stocks are known, figures for productive 
consumption can be used to measure tak- 
ings of consumers’ goods and check the 
results of direct measurements. On the 
other hand, direct. measurement of pur- 
chase of consumers’ goods may be used to 
check the figures of productive consump- 
tion, where these seem divergent or incon- 
gruous. It will be an advantage in the 
survey that follows to take up the study by 
commodities. 


Contradictory Figures 


BREAD GRAINS. During 1919 and until 
June, 1920, wheat was under the liquidat- 
ing control of the United States Grain 
Corporation. This corporation delivered 
grain to the mills, promulgated milling 
regulations, controlled prices of milling, 
jobbing and retailing, had charge of im- 
ports and exports, and was obligated to 
purchase all offerings at the price fixed by 
national enactment. Convinced that sup- 
plies of wheat and rye were adequate the 
grain corporation early in 1919 wisely re- 
leased millers, jobbers, wholesalers, retailers 
and bakers from war restrictions and 
returned them to the operations of free 
trade, but retained control of imports and 
exports. Early in 1919 the United States 
Treasury suspended governmental credits 
to the ex-allied gqvernments for purchase 
of American commodities. The wheat and 
rye crops of 1918 were large. We entered 
the year with a good carry-over of wheat 
and a small stock of flour. Some time was 
required for mills to return to normal 
operations and to reéstablish their brands 
in the retail market. From the official 
data for production, net export and sup- 
ply, the per capita consumption of wheat 
flour over a period of years is seen to have 
been as follows: 


YEAR POUNDS PER CAPITA 


LOUVRE BORE a ered pte eye 229.3 
LOT Macks want) FER ue oebas ATEN 6 2L0.0 
OIL Gemini sa eee ts PAM Rem iss Bet 2) Geil 205.8 
Oe eee 88 OG eee a ttiiney?. 2 34} 201.8 
TMS e var patna cele tHe bas eh Oy Chee aa 170.5 
LONG hh naas Pe cogs. Pd » Sedo Uher: 197.9 
LOD Mears st. ayepindta ©, ayiee's 168.6 
IVA) oe Sic CEE HERO MAE es Bernie 3 192.1 


The figures for flour production are ob- 
tained from trade sources with the same 
methods employed by the Food Adminis- 
tration. During the years ’14, ’15 and ’16, 
while we were neutral, the average con- 
sumption was 216.9 lbs. During the war 
years ’17 and ’18, the average consumption 
was 186.1 lbs. During ’19, ’20 and ’21, the 
average consumption was 186.2 lbs. Con- 
servation of wheat flour was not gotten 
under way until late in ’17. The low con- 
sumption of ’18—170.5—may be regarded 
as the direct result of the efforts of the 
Food Administration. With the setting 
free of bread the figure for consumption re- 
bounded in 719 to practically 198 pounds, 
declined in ’20 to below the level of con- 
sumption in 718, and returned in ’21 to 192 
pounds. 

The decline in consumption in 1920 is 
difficult to understand. It is well known 
that flour consumption falls during pros- 
perity and rises during hard times. The 
figures for consumption in ’20 and ’21 
would follow this rule, but the figures for 


719 and ’20 are in contradiction. Observa- 
tion in homes and public eating places 
lends no support to the idea of decline in 
actual use of products of wheat flour. On 
the other hand, it is certain that the lesson 
of elimination of waste of wheat, incul- 
cated during the war, has not been for- 
gotten. In every direction in which the 
subject is to be investigated less waste is 
encountered than before the war. 

It is possible that increased consump- 
tion of rye flour might help to explain the 
lowered figures for wheat consumption. 
Rye flour production is not known in the 
same way as is wheat flour production; 
but one does not see how we could hope to 
find in rye flour an explanation for the low 
figure for ’20 compared with ’19 and ’21. 
Before the war the use of corn and rice was 
receding in the Southern States, being re- 
placed by wheat. During the war corn and 
rice were pushed forward. In 719 the use 
of corn and rice again declined in favor of 
wheat. Corn and rice have been cheaper 
than wheat flour in the Southern States. 
With hard times it was to be expected that 
the use of wheat would decline, the people 
returning to the not-yet-forgotten use of 
cheaper corn and rice. Such surveys as 
have been made in the South confirm this 
inference. These explanations may suffice 
to cover the lower consumption of the three 
years after the war; but they give no ex- 
planation for the aberrant figure for 1920. 

It is probable that the grindings of 
nonreporting mills have been increased 
since elevation of freight rates. Stocks of 
flour diminished from December, ’19, to 
December, ’20, and remained low during 
21. The decline in stocks during ’20 must 
be added to the figure for production dur- 
ing ’20 to reach the figure for consump- 
tion during ’20—that is, part of the 198 
pounds credited to 1919 was not consumed 
until 1920. How much this would elevate 
the low figure for ’20 is not computable. 
By the same reasoning, flour consumption 
credited to 1917 may not have taken place 
until 1918. Consumption of flour may have 
been reduced during these years, but it is 
strange to see retrenchment in a cheap 
staple foodstuff, with use of high-priced 
foods retained. 


COARSE GRAINS. Production and con- 
sumption of cereal foods prepared from 
corn, oats, barley and rice cannot be 
measured, except in the case of rice, be- 
cause of the lack of collection of data at 
the sources. Manufacturers in these lines 
report business as dull in 1921. The public 
seems not yet to have recovered from the 
wheatless days of 1918, except in the South, 
where the use of corn and rice appears to 
have risen during 1920. 


Other Comparisons 


Dairy PRODUCTS. Consumption of dairy 
products seems to have been normal, no, 
matter how surveyed. The count of dairy 
cattle has been maintained. Through se- 
lection in breeding, the annual milk output 
per cow increases every year. Since 1919 
prices of feeds have declined, and since 
1920 costs of farm labor also. During the 
war we developed an abnormal export 
trade in condensed milk. This has fallen 
precipitously, though not yet to the pre- 
war level. Exports of butter and cheese 
have declined, and imports have increased. 
The results of these changes in foreign 
trade seem to have been wholly absorbed 
in the domestic utilization ‘of the milk 
supply. To a remarkable extent the prices 
of dairy products have been sustained since 
the armistice, displaying little more than 
seasonal variations. Dairy products have 
been the most remunerative of agricul- 
tural produce to the producer, and have 
been absorbed in undiminished volume by 
the consuming public. The inflexibility of 
milk consumption has been given another 
demonstration during the past two years. 


SuGar. The consumption of sugar has 
remained entirely normal. The United 
States and island possessions produce about 
one-half of our sugar supply, and the rest is 
imported from Cuba. Following the re- 
lease of sugar from the control of the Sugar 
Equalization Board in 1919, the price of 
sugar sky-rocketed to unheard-of altitudes. 
The descent was equally spectacular and 
distressing. For months sugar has been 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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HEN you visit the show- 
room of the Columbia dealer 
in your city and examine 


the new Columbia Light Six, your 
first question almost certainly will 
be: ‘“‘How is it possible to offer this 
automobile at so low a price?” 

The Columbia Light Six repre- 
sents a departure from customary 
methods of developing an automo- 
bile; it is a new and unusual car 
made possible by a new and unusual 
type of co-operation among _nation- 
ally known specialized producers of 
motor car units. 


Designed for Dependability 

Columbia engineers some time 
ago set out to develop a light- 
weight six-cylinder automobile which 
at the same time should be sturdy, 
powerful, economical in operation, 
and thoroughly dependable. They 
did not shop for low prices; each 
unit selected was the best—built by 
a long-established, universally recog- 
nized manufacturer. 

Naturally they chose a Conti- 
nental “Red Seal” Motor. They 
specified Timken Axles. They went 
to Durston for the transmission. 
They called on Auto-Lite for elec- 
trical equipment. Borg & Beck 
provided the clutch, Stromberg the 
carburetor, Gemmer the _ steering 
gear, Harrison the radiator, Spicer 
the universal joints. 


A Car Made Possible By 
Co-operation 

Then the principals of these great 

manufacturing organizations were 

invited to a private showing of the 


DETROIT, 


Columbia 


Light Six 


new Columbia model. Their atten- 
tion was called to the possibilities 
of this Light Six if it could be 
marketed for less than $1000. 

They were soon convinced that 
many thousands of small profits 
would in the. end outweigh a few 
large ones. They adjusted their 
prices to a basis of quantity pro- 
duction, cutting profits to the nar- 
rowest possible margin without sac- 
rificing quality of materials or work- 


The Columbia Light Six 
Built To Fine Car 
Standards 


A 50-horsepower Continental 
“Red Seal’? Motor of the most 
economical high-speed type. Remov- 
able head, full-pressure lubrication, 

“‘hot- spot” manifold, counterbalanced 
4-bearing crankshaft, silent chain- 
driven timing gears. 


Road tests show speed ranging 
well beyond 60 miles an hour, 
and exceptional acceleration at ordinary 
driving speed. 

Timken Axles, front and rear; 
Durston transmission, with 
Timken bearings; Auto-Lite starting and 
lighting equipment; Borg & Beck clutch; 
Spicer Universal Joints; Gemmer Steering 
Gear; Stromberg Carburetor. 

Car weight, 2400 pounds, 450 
pounds less than the average 
car of equal wheelbase —115 inches. 

Steel or wood wheels optional. 
Tires—6-ply Fisk Cords, 31 x 4, 
guaranteed for a car weighing 800 pounds 
more. 

The longest body ever built 
on this length wheelbase, 
mounted directly on the frame—as in 
high-priced cars—to eliminate squeaks 
and rattles. 

Genuine leather upholstery; 
wide, deep-cushioned seats. 


Deep-drawn crown fenders of 20-gauge 
cold-rolled steel. Barrel headlights. 





COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 





manship, just as Columbia had 
already planned to do in building 
the completed car. 

And in this way the Columbia 
Light Six at $985 was made possible. 


A Six at the Price of the 
' Average Popular Four 


The Columbia Light Six is the first 
specialized unit Six that has ever sold 
for less than $1000. It is a strik- 
ingly handsome automobile—well- 
proportioned, roomy, powerful, 
sound in every part and built by the 
experienced Columbia manufactur- 
ing organization into a smooth-run- 
ning, durable and dependable whole. 

At every point throughout the 
entire car you will find advanced 
design, high quality materials and 
generous strength. There has been 
no skimping—no compromise in the 
interests of low price. 


See and Judge for Voureel 


Columbia dealers are now demon- 
strating the Columbia Light Six— 
both the Open Car at $985, f.0. b. 
Detroit, and the Sedan (a _five- 
passenger four-door enclosed car, 
with metal back construction) at 
$1395, f. o. b. Detroit. 

Let this be your invitation to 
visit our dealer in your city, to exam- 
ine the Columbia Light Six, to ride 
in it, to drive it. Form your own 


judgment from the car’s perform- 


ance, plus the evident quality that 
extends to the smallest details. 
Decide for yourself if there is any 
reason why you should pay more 
for a thoroughly good automobile. 


June 35,1922 
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An extraordinary 
paper for ordinary use 


That’s MultiKopy 
No. 25 


Meets more requirements 
of general office use than 
any other carbon paper. 
All colors and weights. 

If you want 20 copies at one typing, 
use Multikopy No. 5, light weight. 


If you want 100 writings from one 
sheet, use Multikopy No. 95, me- 
dium weight. 

Ask your stationer for a sample 

Auer of MultiKopy. Star Brand 
bey Th, Ribbons write the best letters. 

F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





‘Carbon Paper - 


id for every purpose 


tives 


Make Less 
Fuel 
Produce More 










LANTS throughout Amer- 

ica’s busiest industrial cen- 
ters are operating boilers, furnaces and aoe 
grates at less than 50% efficiency. vw “9 
Many executives now realize that sys- 
tematic and effective management— s 
not cost of ton of fuel consumed—is 
the basis of economical power produc- 
tion. The findings of a countrywide 
investigation in the interest of these 
men are published in this free book. 
Those who have read it are making the 
coal pile pay a profit. 









WENTZ COMPANY 
1727 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
Detroit Boston New York g 
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Mild and 
Mellow— 


Get the facts 
See Page 75 
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' one of our cheapest foodstuffs, nearly 


approaching the prewar level in retail 
price. During the years ’19, ’20 and ’21 the 
consumption has been almost constant. 
The per capita consumption of refined 
sugar— Willett & Gray—for the last three 
years in order was 87.3, 86.5 and 86.8 
pounds. Disregarding the war year ’18, the 
average per capita consumption of refined 
sugar in the last ten years was 86.1 pounds. 
Apparently sugar is our least flexible food- 
stuff. Clearly, also, consumption remains 
the same, irrespective of price and prohibi- 
tion. 

A comparison of curve of consumption 
with curve of price during the last three 
years is convincing in this direction. There 
is, however, evidence that the form of con- 
sumption has changed to some extent; there 
was less use of manufactured sugar—con- 
fectionery—and greater use of sugar in the 
home. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. Consumption 
of fruits and vegetables is difficult to 
measure, because it is not possible to segre- 
gate from rural production the production 
that enters commercial trade. In pros- 
perous times rural’ production of fruit and 
vegetables for home consumption tends to 
fall, in hard times to rise. Stocks of fruits 
and vegetables were very uneven in 1919, 
some long, some short. The pack of 1920 
was put up at exorbitant prices, the pack- 
ers everywhere restricting their output to 
some extent. In 1921 the acreage of the 
staple vegetables grown for commercial 
packing in the principal states was reduced 
one-third. 

During ’21 stocks declined and the new 
pack was restricted. The consumption has 
therefore been the sum of the pack and of 
volume of decline in stocks. We enter the 
crop year ’22 with stocks of packed vege- 
tables reduced to a low point. Apparently 


| the consumption may be regarded as hav- 


ing been normal with slight reductions in 
certain directions. 


Fruits and Meats 


The situation is still more complex with 
fruits. The Central and Eastern states 
suffered a killing frost during the blossom 
season of 1921, and the fruit crop was 
small. The pack was proportionately re- 
duced. The heated term during the sum- 
mer of 1921 increased the consumption of 
all fruits and hastened reduction of stocks. 
The crop and consumption of citrus fruits 
in 1921 were heavy. The freeze in Cali- 
fornia in February has reduced greatly the 
present citrus crop. From now until the 
new fruit crops appear, consumption of 
several fruits must be somewhat low for 
lack of supplies. The importation of ba- 
nanas has risen each year since 1919. In 
1919 we had a balance of exports of dried 
fruits of 106,000 tons; this was reversed in 
the following year to a balance of imports 
of 4000 tons; and this last year again re- 
versed to a balance of exports of 22,000 
tons. In 1919 the balance of imports of 
nuts was 75,000 tons; in 1920 it was 
136,000 tons, and last year 106,000 tons. 
The fact that the importation of dried 
fruits and nuts was not permitted during 
18 prevents us from using these figures as 
indications of consumption following their 
resumed importation. Our own crops have 
been uneven. By and large, there seems 
little indication that the consumption of 
fruits and nuts has displayed during the 
last three years any other reduction than 
that naturally associated with partial crop 
failure. 

In certain lines the fancy grades seem 
to have been neglected. Stocks of fruits 
and nuts, like stocks of packed vegetables, 
are low. 


Meats. Estimate of consumption of 
meat and meat production during the last 
two years depends largely upon the base 
line employed. : 

Meat consumption has been falling in 
the United States for twenty years be- 
fore the war, from practically 190 to 166 
pounds. 

The following table, from the data of 
the Department of Agriculture, gives the 
figures for consumption of meats, per per- 
son, per year, in pounds. The production 
of inspected meat and lard was 100,000,000 
pounds less in ’21 than in ’20, but the esti- 
mated production of uninspected meat and 
lard was 250,000,000 pounds more in ’21 
than in ’20. In addition, stocks of in- 
spected meats declined in ’21 by more than 
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the difference in production of inspected 
meat in the two years. 


BEEF PORK MUTTON 
YEAR AND AND AND 
VEAL LARD LAMB 
1907 <2. eee: Paes 83.5 102.9 6.4 
1908) 4 -S04 eo eee 76.4 99.9 6.2 
1000.42 te eee 81.6 80.3 6.7 
1910. cee. cee 84.5 71.0 6.5 
MOU Ts cue Seo ocak 79.1 88.0 7.9 
eT, Se ee, 73.8 82.7 8.3 
sie A ee 65.1 85.0 7.6 
DORs TM on. to Fs 62.9 82.8 (65) 
Toy 3 ea ee 58.9 92.2 6.4 
GIG daca Fhe te 62.7 91.4 6.2 
hh Gio ey 68.6 70.7 4.7 
1918"... eee 71.4 83.7 4.8 
1919.2). 2 ae 65.0 80.4 5.8 
1920:- eee Leen 68.2 82.1 6.0 
IRPALE 2S oy oe 64.9 84.3 6.3 


The data for inspected slaughterings and 
commercial stocks are accurate. The 
figures for rural slaughterings and total 
meat production are estimates. During 
the period of decline of prices of livestock 
rural slaughterings have increased relative 
to inspected slaughterings. The war 
brought with it a restriction in meat con- 
sumption; the consumption during the last 
three years has tended upwards. The 
average per capita consumption between 
07 and ’16 was 167.4 lbs. During ’17 and 
718 it was 151.9 lbs., and remained practi- 
cally unchanged during 719. In ’20 it rose 
five lbs., and remained at about the same 
level in ’21. A slight fall in consumption of 
beef and veal has been balanced by in- 
fees in consumption of pork, mutton and 
amb. 


Classes Most Affected 


A local survey of the meat consumption 
of Philadelphia, Boston and New York dur- 
ing 1921 yields the same result as that 
drawn from figures for the entire country— 
that meat consumption was fully sustained 
in 1921, beef consumption having slightly 
fallen, consumption of pork, mutton and 
lamb slightly increased. But meat con- 
sumption has shown no trend to the higher 
figures of the prewar years. It is clear, 
also, that during the period of industrial 
depression there has been no reduction in 
the consumption of meat by the urban 
population. 

Since 1918 the count of animals has 
fallen. Though the count of milk cows 
has been maintained, that of other cattle, 
swine and sheep has declined materially. 
The supply of meat available to maintain 
the plane of consumption since 1919 has 
been the expression of selling off of animals, 
rather than sustained positive output 
through efficient feeding operations, though 
carcass weights in 1921 were good. It is 
doubtful if the present count of animals can 
long maintain a meat supply corresponding 
to the consumption of 1921. This is a 
problem of the future. Meat stocks are 
low, except in mutton and lamb. 


VEGETABLE OILS. Consumption of vege- 
table oil is difficult of measurement, be- 
cause of complexity in ‘statistics. The 
supply of vegetable oils—production plus 
net import—was high in 1919, fell about 25 
per cent in 1920, and another 10 per cent in 
1921, the figure for that year approximat- 
ing the supply in 71416. Stocks in ’20 
remained practically at the level of ’19, but 
in ’21 were considerably reduced. So far as 
it is possible to trace the oils, it seems 
probable that decline in consumption in 
1921 was confined to industrial uses, the 
table and kitchen consumption of edible 
oils being apparently little changed. 


MISCELLANEOUS Foops. Coming finally 
to the consumption of accessories of the 


diet—spices, tea, coffee, and so on, it. 


seems clear that consumption, once re- 
stored from the war level, has proceeded 
within normal boundaries. Importations 
of coffee, tea, cocoa and spices during 
the last three years afford no ground for 
assumption of reduced consumption. The 
coffee crop of last year was large. It is 
apparently up to the American people to 
a this crop; Europe cannot afford to 
0 SO. ‘ 

The classes most severely reduced by 
decline in income were farmers, civil serv- 
ants and families living on small, fixed 
investments. Have these maintained their 
standards of.living? Certainly not. They 
may have maintained their food supply, 
but the fact that the per capita food con- 
sumption of the country is normal does not 
prove that these groups have suffered no 
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deprivation. There is evidence of a hearsay 
nature that the members of the last two 
groups have had to practice retrenchment 
in subsistence. The average income of 
civil servants had in 1918 only 70 per cent 
of the buying power of 1913; in 1921 it was 
still more reduced for many groups, because 
bonuses lapsed. Farmers rarely suffer 
from hunger except when crops fail. The 
man close to the soil protects his family 
first, and in this he cannot be circumvented 
by business cycles or governments, so long 
as he has not been dispossessed of his land. 
Farmers have had less of store foods during 
21 than in previous years, but they have 
used more home supplies. This included 
more home-killed meat, home-raised vege- 
tables, farm-rendered lard, more dairy 
products; but fewer bananas from Central 
America, oranges from Florida and corn 
from Maine. Fewer eggs have been used 
on the farm, because eggs have been money 
in the country store. Before the war, 35 to 
40 per cent of the calories in the diet of the 
farmer’s family were supposed to have 
come from the place. This may have risen 
to 50 per cent in 1921. To judge the con- 
dition of the farmer one must see his bill 
for implements, not for groceries. The 
problems of the farmer—and they are very 
difficult and serious—lie in finance and 
cost of operations, not in subsistence. 


In SumMARY. The food consumption 
during 719, ’20 and ’21 was entirely within 
normal limits and the fluctuations no larger 
than often observed in normal years before 
the war. Neither war, postwar, boom nor 
depression seems to have demonstrably 
disturbed food consumption. Our scale of 
subsistence was generous, there was plenty 
of leeway for retrenchment whenever felt 
to be necessary. But signs of retrenchment 
in subsistence are difficult to discern. As 
the family income advanced from 1915 to 
1920, the outlay for food a little more than 
kept pace, apparently, though the average 
outlay did not rise above 50 per cent of the 
income. What happened during 1921 
varied with the income. For families whose 
incomes remained high the outlay for food 
fell to 40 per cent, or less, of the income; 
but where the income was early reduced 
the percentage of income expended for food 
rose, possibly above 50 per cent. The values 
suggest retrenchment in everything but 
food, shelter, light and fuel. 


TOOLS OF TRADE. Consumption of tools 
of trade was high in 1919, moderated some- 
what in 1920 and declined in 1921. It is 
not possible to give an approximation of 
a weighted average of declinc. Measure- 
ment of reduced purchases of agricultural 
implements is obtained from one set of 
sources, of those of hardware and hand 
tools from another, and so on. It seems 
clear that stocks declined materially in 
every direction, and that therefore retail 
sales afford a closer approximation than 
manufacturers’ output. An excellent indi- 
cation of the falling off in this direction is 
shown in the decline of sales of replacement 
parts and tires of automobiles. 


Meaning of Declines 


CLOTHING AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS. It 
is not possible to separate consumption of 
clothing from that of household furnishings. 
Wool, cotton, silk, leather and other raw 
materials enter into both, and one cannot 
directly measure decline in final consump- 
tion by falling off in productive consump- 
tion. Nor are these two sets of consumption 
to be segregated in retail sales, since most 
retailers deal in both. Measured together, 
there seems little question that reduction 
in consumption during 1921 was heavy, 
ranging from 20 to 40 per cent with differ- 
ent articles. 


CONSUMPTION OF WOOL, COTTON AND LEATHER 


1919 1920 1921 
Wool 
(pounds) . 680,648,000 574,778,000 656,808,000 
Cotton 


(bales). . 5,930,000 5,843,000 5,227,000 
Hides (sole 

leather 

sides) . . 22,515,000 18,433,000 17,840,000 


These declines have not the same rela- 
tive meanings, because wool is largely used 
in clothing, while cotton and leather are 
also widely used in producers’ goods. It is 
to be observed that decline in consumption 
of cotton occurred later than in the case of 
wool. As in the case of wool, decline in silk 
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The ‘‘Caterpillar’s’’* 
field of usefulness is 
byno means limited to 
building and main- 
taining roads. There 
is a “‘Caterpillar’’* of 
size and capacity for 
every power need. On 
farm or ranch, in the 
mining, oil and lumber 
industries, for snow 
removal and _ other 
civic work—wherever 
power and endurance 
are at a premium, the 
“‘Caterpillar’’* has no 
real competitor 


catERpILR 


~ HOLT 


PEORIA, _ ILL. 
STOCKTON. CALIF. 
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Down in 


Starting with a single ‘‘Caterpillar’’* 
Tractor in April, 1919, adding another 
a year later, the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Fulton County, Georgia, 
further emphasized their satisfaction 
by purchasing four more ‘‘Cater- 
pillars’’* this spring. Mr. Oscar Mills, 
chairman Public Works Committee, 
says: ‘‘We have found ‘Caterpillars’* 
absolutely satisfactory in grading and 
maintaining our dirt roads, hauling 
rock,and moving heavy equipment — 
in fact, they are indispensable for all 
our power needs.”’ 


Fulton County’s satisfaction is only 
typical of that of dozens of others in 
Georgia, where, out of 155 counties, 
71 are ‘‘Caterpillar’’*-equipped. More 
miles of good dirt and gravel roads 
have been built and are being main- 
tained in Georgia by ‘‘Caterpillars’’* 
than by any other method or machine. 





Drawn from photograph 


Georgi 
Up and down the state—in county, 
state highway, municipal, contracting, 
industrial and agricultural work ‘‘Cat- 
erpillar’’* Tractors, backed by efficient 
Holt service, have established convinc- 
ing records for low-cost operation. 


In every state, progressive counties, 
townships, cities and highway depart- 
ments are constantly adding to their 
‘*Caterpillar’’* equipment for making 
roads and handling public works of 
every kind. Continuous usage and 
repeat orders prove the supremacy of 
the ‘‘Caterpillar’’* in the whole field 
of tractive power. Our motion pictures 
show the ‘‘Caterpillar’’* in every 
phase of road work froma single main- 
tenance job to completely motorized 
outfits. We will gladly arrange an 
exhibition at your convenience or 
mail copy of our booklet ‘‘Caterpillar 
Performance.”’ 


*There is but one “Caterpillar’’—Holt builds it. The name was 
originated by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office and in practically every 
country of the world. Infringements will be prosecuted. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Export Division: 50 Church St., New York 
Branches and service stations all over the world 
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The Color 
Tells the Story 























When you see Texaco Motor 
Oil poured into your Motor, 
notice its clear, pale color— 
whether you use light, 
medium, heavy or extra- 
heavy. You know it is pure 
the moment you see it. 


Texaco Motor Oils 
are full bodied 


They are made to lubricate 
perfectly all moving parts 
under the widely different 
speeds and temperatures in 
your motor. 


Save it with Texaco Motor Oil 
the clear, clean lubricant 


Run it with Texaco Gasoline 
the volatile gas 


Buy them wherever you 


see the RED STAR 


fl THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. ¢ 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


MOTOR OILS GASOLINE 
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consumption occurred in 1920; 1921 wit- 
nessed an increase. In the case of leather, 
judged by tanning of sides and by net im- 
ports, consumption of leather goods de- 
clined late in 1920 and continued to decline 
throughout 1921. 

Particular importance is to be attached 
to the decline in consumption of cotton, 
leather, hides, industrial fats and other 
by-products of animal husbandry. With 
these sharp declines must be contrasted 
the practically normal consumption of 
meats, meat products and vegetable oils as 
foodstuffs. It is to the industrial uses of 
animals, rather than to their ingestion as 
foodstuffs, that one must look in searching 
for explanation for fall in price of domesti- 
cated animals. 


SUNDRIES. Consumption of accessories 
and sundries is difficult of measurement, 
but enough is in evidence to make it clear 
that these uses have proved less elastic 
than anticipated by earlier writers on the 
standard of living. The year 1921 wit- 
nessed material decline in railway travel 
and in automobile travel outside of com- 
mercial uses. Importations of chicle fell in 
1921 about a quarter below the importa- 
tions of 1919 and 1920. Consumption of 
tobacco was not reduced during 1921, 
though the form of consumption was some- 
what altered—cigar and pipe tobacco de- 
creasing, cigarette increasing. The current 
idea that tobacco expenditure follows the 
curve of wage was not well confirmed dur- 
ing this year. It is also worthy of observa- 
tion that retail prices of tobacco were well 
sustained while wholesale prices fell con- 
tinously; tobacco manufacturers at no 
time in ’20 or ’21 had to write down 
inventories. In general it seems as though 
expenditures for accessories and sundries 
have been determined less by considera- 
tions of total income than by particular 
circumstances. 

Retrenchment in expenditure for rent, 
fuel and light was out of the question dur- 
ing 1921. People could not move from 
somewhere to nowhere. In some sections of 
the country slight increases in rates oc- 
curred, which were counterbalanced by 
reductions in other sections. The estab- 
lished reduction of 9 per cent in output 


of kilowatt hours in public-utility plants- 


seems to have fallen on power use and not 
on domestic use. 


Consumption of Raw Materials 


The large consumption of raw materials 
that cannot be analyzed from the stand- 
point of the individual, construction of 
buildings, railway equipment, and so on, 
was greatly reduced during ’20 and ’21. 
The curve of building permits by volume 
shows that construction declined steadily 
from early in 1920 to the beginning of 1921, 
then began to rise, and early in 1922 had 
returned to the plane deserted two years 
previously. Striking during 1921 were 
heavy declines in production of structural 
steel, cement, lumber, glass, wire and nails, 
roofing materials, rails and cars. The year 
witnessed also reduced output of coal, 
power electricity, automobiles, commercial 
use of gasoline, commercial explosives, 


copper and zine, leather belting, rubber 


and other goods employed in manufacture. 
These reductions varied, from material to 
material, from 20 to 50 per cent, compared 
with the outputs of the previous two years. 
In the case of most materials, stocks 
declined during 1921, so that actual con- 
sumption was somewhat higher than the 
low figures given in the index numbers 
as presented in the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness of the Department of Commerce and 
in numerous analyses of the trade. 

Retrenchment in collective productive 
consumption means letting the public plant 
of society run down—neglect of upkeep, 
failure to expand with population, lowered 
efficiency to meet the enlarging needs of all 
classes of society. To a certain extent it 
means loss of wealth; to a greater degree, 
lowering of efficiency. Heavy collective 
retrenchments were observed in construc- 
tions of all kinds—private construction 
being heavily curtailed and public construc- 
tion less curtailed—as an act of policy in 
combating unemployment during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1921. 

From the foregoing it is clear that during 
1921 retrenchment in the standard of liv- 
ing, as expressed in expenditures judged by 
volume, was practically not observed with 
foodstuffs, rent, fuel and light. Retrench- 
ments were noted with some accessories 
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and sundries, not with others. Marked 
retrenchments were observed in outlays for 
clothing, house furnishings and tools of 
trade. From the fact that prices of house 
furnishings were maintained higher than 
those of clothing it may be inferred that re- 
trenchment was most practiced on cloth- 
ing. Data are not available to indicate to 
what extent retrenchment in volume repre- 
sented savings in the family budget. 

Though the nation apparently ingested 
as much food as was customary the family 
buying was not done in the usual fashion. 
Buying and selling of foodstuffs in ’21 were 
literally from hand to mputh. For everyone 
in the food trades, from producer through 
manufacturer to retailer, it was a poor 
year, despite the normal final volume of 
sales. And for the consumer it was a poor 
year of food supplies, despite a normal 
consumption. Everyone was out of his 
stride. It was a year of haggle. It were 
almost better to have eaten less and had 
less bother over it. 


Two Striking Facts 


Noteworthy were two phenomena: 

In numerous directions, and particularly 
in the use of foodstuffs, conservation and 
elimination of waste have been in evidence. 
Savings through elimination of waste repre- 
sent the residue of war lessons. I have 
been unable to find data on subsistence that 
indicate positive retrenchment in terms of 
calories; such slight declines in consump- 
tion as have been shown with a few com- 
modities are reasonably explained as the 
result of elimination of waste and seasonal 
fluctuations. 

A second striking fact concerns the re- 
tention of buying power of the working 
classes. In the fall of 1920, when the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration inaugurated 
its campaign for collection of funds for 
relief in Europe, state chairmen were repeat- 
edly brought to face with local unemploy- 
ment, then assuming large dimensions. Men 
of means were compelled to hesitate in 
their gifts to foreign relief, by the prospect 
of the necessity of heavy and prolonged 
relief for unemployed workers in our cities. 
In previous experiences—as in ’14, ’08 and 
’93—it was found that in most cities un- 
employment of a few weeks’ duration 
brought families to destitution so severe 
as to demand relief. It was naturally an- 
ticipated that this would be the case during 
the winter of 1920-21. These expectations 
happily failed of fulfillment. When one 
considers the extent of unemployment in 
numbers and the periods of time over which 
unemployment and part employment have 
extended during the last eighteen months, 
the relief measures that have been found 
necessary have been extraordinarily lim- 
ited. According to the National Bureau 
of Economic Research the average income 
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of employes rose from $723 in 1913 to 
$1078 in 1918. From 718 to ’20 wages in 
most lines rose further to a material extent. 
Since 1920 wages have declined in irregular 
progressions. Farm labor is now back al- 
most to the prewar level. In other lines, as 
on railways, the wage scale of ’20 is still in 
effect, while the pay of artisans has been 
lowered about 10 per cent. 

Whether the wage curve of all employes 
has fallen as much as the cost index of the 
standard of living, is in controversy. Data 
are required, not polemics. In theory, it 
may appear sound and easy to fix a wage 
scale on the index number of a projected 
standard of living, but we are not yet 
sufficiently instructed in the subject. Ur- 
ban workers and farmers constitute the large 
majority of those engaged in gainful oc- 
cupations. The incomes of farmers in- 
creased up to ’19 more than those of city 
workers, but the incomes of city workers, 
particularly in certain lines, were very 
substantially elevated. It has been fre- 
quently stated in the gazettes, on the 
basis of superficial observation, that the 
increased wages were spent as rapidly as 
acquired. It is now clear that this assertion 
was erroneous. Out of these wages sub- 
stantial savings must have been retained, 
and these savings have constituted the 
partial support of unemployed urban work- 
ers. In part, unemployment of city workers 
has been relieved by return to the country 
of workers who had gone to the city in 
response to the wage appeal of war indus- 
tries; but to a large extent the ability of 
unemployed or partly employed workers 
to carry on month after month is explained 
only by the possession of substantial sav- 
ings from the period of higher earnings 
during the war. 


Effect of Prohibition 


There can be little doubt that prohibi- 
tion has contributed materially to the 
savings of the working classes in cities. 
War prohibition, during the time of rising 
wages, restricted dissipation, and the money 
went into goods for house and family. The 
same effect of drink control was observed 
in England during the war. Prohibition 
during the last two years of lowered em- 
ployment has restricted dissipation, and as 
a result the diminishing family income has 
procured a larger return in necessaries. The 
idea that the taste for alcohol seeks an 
outlet in confectionery or narcotics is non- 
sense. The impulse to waste, blocked in 
one direction, may seek other outlets, but, 
by and large, money that is not wasted is 
spent for necessaries or saved. 

Two factors have determined the extent 
of retrenchment in expenditures for cloth- 
ing, house furnishings and sundries as 
contrasted with sustained outlays for sub- 
sistence. The first is the natural inelasticity 
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in subsistence, as contrasted with flexi- 
bility in requirements of clothing, house 
furnishings and sundries. In terms of 
calories the subsistence of a people is sus- 
ceptible of retrenchment to an extent of 
possibly 10 per cent over a considerable 
period of time without observable effect on 
health and with merely nominal dissatis- 
faction. Certainly this is true of a generous 
diet such as ours. European experiences 
during the last six years have indicated 
that further retrenchment in subsistence 
is to be accomplished only with extreme 
difficulty and at the cost of class conflicts. 
Retrenchment in purchases of clothing, as 
demonstrated in Europe, can easily pro- 
ceed to 50 per cent over a period of a year. 
Outlays for house furnishings can be prac- 
tically eliminated for a year, except for 
renewals in public houses and equipment 
of new construction. When one contrasts 
the demonstrated retrenchment in clothing 
and house furnishings in this country dur- 
ing the past two years with that imposed 
by war on the European peoples during the 
past seven years, ours has been slight indeed. 


Conditions in Europe 


The second factor lies in the relative 
price declines. If one will take the curve of 
retail prices of foodstuffs and contrast it 
with the curve of retail prices of clothing 
and house furnishings, from the peak of 
the boom to the present, one will realize 
that an added motive for retrenchment in 
outlays for clothing and house furnishings 
has lain in the obvious retardation of price 
decline. The relative prices of clothing and 
furnishings have remained far above those 
of foods—furnishings being the highest. 
Not only was the demand for clothing and 
house furnishings more flexible than for 
subsistence but retail prices, declining less 
rapidly, failed to meet the expectations of 
consumers and buyers retreated. 

The depression was the sequel of pros- 
perity; countries that had no such boom 
have had no such depression. Defeat- 
stricken Germany and Austria have not 
passed through the business cycle; the 
almost equally stricken France and Italy 
have also largely escaped The neutral 
countries of Europe, that enjoyed first a 
war trade and then a boom business with 
the combatant countries, have passed 
through a cycle like ours. In many re- 
spects the cycle in those countries has been 
more severe than here, and complicated 
naturally by local circumstances. In Feb- 
ruary of this year the official figure for 
unemployment in Denmark was nearly 10 
per cent of the population. During 1921 
food prices have declined in the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, 
Seandinavia and France. Prices in Italy 
have remained almost stationary, apart 
from seasonal fluctuation. Food prices in 
Germany have risen by two-thirds above 
the level of the close of 1920. Prices in 
Austria, Poland and Russia have soared. 
The recorded price increases rest largely 
on monetary developments. 

Americans should realize that the dem- 
onstrated retrenchments imposed on us in 
the period of depression have been moder- 
ate compared to those being sustained in 
Europe. In no single country of Europe 
is the food supply normal, judged by figures 
of either prewar or war period. There is 
unlimited food for the dollar of the tourist; 
that is an economic situation, not a sample 
of the food consumption of the natives. 
The majority of Europeans are still on 
abnormal bread. Dairy products are scarce. 
The meat supply is much below normal. 
The coarse vegetables predominate in the 
diet of large classes. Importations of food 
in large amounts are required to insure 
a modicum of supply. Europeans suffer 
penury in nearly every direction. ~Our 
complaint is not that we are lacking, but 
against the prices we have had to pay for 
what we consumed. In Europe the protest 
is against price and lack. 

But one must be careful in drawing 
comparisons between costs of living here 
and in Europe. Our prices give promise of 
resuming soon their normal relations with 
each others This accomplishment is essen- 
tially the result of the gold standard of 
currency. With depreciated currencies and 
consequent state subsidies, price relations 
suffer grotesque distortions. The rents in 
Germany are now 214 per cent of the in- 
come of the working classes; before the 
war, 20 per cent! But what the workman 
may save in paper money in the direction 
of rent he loses many times over in other 
directions. 
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In Rear Wheels and on Differentials and on Pinions and Worms 
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It is more than good fortune 
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and in Transmissions and in Front Wheels and in Steering Pivots 
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Coolness Isn’t All 
You Need in 


Summer Underwear 



























ih IT WERE, mosquito netting would make the 
Dae fe 4 ideal undergarment for hot weather. 
x = 
‘ yy he kt Summer underwear should be absorbent. And to 
« ee N be really absorbent it must be knit underwear. 


To make certain that it meets every requirement 
of comfort, style and fit it should be 


For Women 
—lightweight, cool 
—absorbent, elastic 
—smooth-fitting 
—no buttons 


Lawrence Tailored-Knit Underwear 

Lawrence underwear is as thin and light and 
cool as any underwear can be, yet will absorb per- 
spiration and protect your clothes—and protect 
you from the dangerous effects of a damp skin. 


Soft as silk, porous and elastic. Made in the 
popular athletic union suits, sock-length suits and 
separate garments—and sold at popular prices. 
Every garment cut separately to pattern by hand, 
which means correct size and perfect fit. 


Look for the Lawrence label. If your dealer hasn’t 
the style you want, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 





Lawrence garments come in two qualities: 
1—Blue Label—combed yarn—finest quality. 
2—Red Label—same durability and finish— 


not quite the softness. 


Shorts and Stouts in 
Union and Two- 
piece Suits. 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING Co. 
Established 1831 Lowell, Mass. 
7 America’s largest manufacturers of men’s and 


women’s light and medium weight knit under- 
wear, from the raw cotton to the finished garment. 


E. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents 
New York City 
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OF MY 





EMEMBRANCE 


(Continued from Page 30) 


streets, whether from Hoboken or the North 
River side of Manhattan, he has a ride 
through a front yard that prepares him for 
all the dump heaps of the rear, broken 
pavements, dirty gutters, tumbled tene- 
ments, ragged hoardings; and then through 
our necessitated but oppressive cafions, 
where the skyscrapers shut out the sun for 
all but a few minutes of the day. And if 
he happens to be a home-coming American 
from Paris he groans inwardly with a de- 
spair that he knows no effort of his own 
lifetime can lift. Having made one such 
round trip, I looked on Paris for a second 
time with a knowledge of these American 
features and a wish to find the elements 
that made the great contrast. 

One principal item is sky line. The 
building laws of Paris fix the limit of houses 
definitely at six stories and twenty meters, 
sixty-five feet. The Mansard roof is an 
intelligent effort to observe the letter of 
this law and yet steal a few additional 
vertical feet under the allowance of roof. 
As property is valuable, the legal limit 
is uniformly reached; but monotony is 
avoided because the race of architects 
turned out by the Beaux-Arts, where we 
send our Americans to learn the rudiments 
of their profession, has found a variety in 
the unity that makes for restful beauty. 
Again, the poverty of Paris in its water 
supply seems to result in another blessing. 
The water in some of the mains is not 
potable, as they say, pas de la source, and 
the Parisian is as lavish with it in the 
streets and fountains as he is economical 
of its use in his bathtubs. 

Every morning, in every block, a street 
cleaner turns a little rivulet through the 
gutter, dams it into a little lake with a 
bunch of burlap and with his long and 
homely broom of osiers sweeps it over the 
wooden pavement leygls, washing back the 
débris to the run an@ gradually extending 
rivulet and lake until he has accomplished 
his block. The morning gutter and the 
sky line call attention newly to each new 


ay. 

Ata then this third item: Intelligent 
Paris recognizes and admits the eye as 
an organ. It is not to be more lawlessly 
assailed than is the ear. No man for com- 
mercial purposes shall without restriction 
assail the passers’ attention with his blatant 
demand. The _ twenty-four-sheet stand, 
the barbaric three-sheet poster do not 
exist, because the municipality puts a tax 
upon every sheet of paper that solicits its 
attention. Advertising space is relatively 
as valuable on the walls as it is in the news- 
papers, and so posters are artistic, of more 
than ephemeral value, and are in the main 
confined to handsome little kiosks set up 
at intervals for their accommodation. 


A Lesson From Paris 


When will America learn ‘this value of 
public right? When will all the unsightly 
boards that confine our railway journeys to 
hideous alleys of proclamatory and man- 
datory attacks be regulated by proper 
assessment under state domain to things of 
tolerable sightliness and sources of revenue 
to the poor public whom they afflict? 
When will unoffending citizens be per- 
mitted to travel and look from their car 
windows on refreshing landscapes without 
being commanded to use Startum’s Alarm 
Clock or Sokum’s Condensed Milk? Why 
must there always be interposed between 
the ruminative individual and the stenog- 
raphy of his Maker the commercial per- 
suasion of his fellow man, money mad? 

To one writing for the theater Paris is 
always rich in suggestion. Little plays that 
have not the importance to get into 
L’Illustration, or even into the printed 
brochure, dramatic bits that never make 
their way to America, are at the small 
theaters on the boulevards and the back 
streets and in the Quartier and in Mont- 
martre, more than half of them containing 
each some little suggestive, facile scene 
that educates and urges. When I had my 
Drew-Barrymore play finished I sent it 
over to C. F. by mail under the title of 
The Pug and the Parson, and under that 
title it was announced. But before I could 
get over to rehearse it Mr. Frohman had 
received a couple of letters from Protestant 
ministers protesting against the association. 


He had a racial reluctance to risk their dis- 
pleasure, and although I stoutly stood for 
the title, feeling that the word “parson” 
was not so sacrosanct that one might not 
use it, his wish of course prevailed. We 
called the play The Other Girl. 

C. F. felt that it wouldn’t do to put Drew 
into the part of the preacher, however, be- 
cause the character, though no better part 
in the play’s value or in the writing, could 
not from its very kind compete with the 
character of the pugilist. He believed that 
Barrymore, again associated with his uncle, 
Mr. Drew, would lead those who judged 
superficially to proclaim the younger man 
the better actor, when the facts would be 
that in this play, as in The Mummy and 
the Humming Bird, he had only the more 
showy part. It was therefore decided to 
keep Lionel as the pugilist and put some 
available leading man in the part that had 
been meant for Mr. Drew. Frank Worth- 
ing was engaged for this, and I have never 
seen a manager move with more enthu- 
siasm to get an adequate eompany. 


Imitating Kid McCoy 


I am sorry to forget the name of the play 
in which a very beautiful girl of that time 
had made an impression. This girl was 
Drina De Wolfe, the wife of Elsie De 
Wolfe’s brother. There was some slight 
domestic-in-law difference that made these 
ladies not agreeable to each other, and the 
wish to see them both in the same cast 
piqued Frohman’s sense of humor so much 
that he set about the seemingly impossible 
task of persuading the two ladies, with the 
result that the valuable coéperation of 
both actresses was obtained. Selena Fetter, 
who had been a favorite New York leading 
woman when she married Edwin Milton 
Royle, was induced to take a part some- 
what more mature than those she had 
previously shown in. For a young re- 
porter, Richard Bennett was engaged; and 
such excellent actors as Joseph Wheelock, 
Jr., Ralph Delmore and Joseph Whiting, 
together with Jessie Busley and Maggie 
Fielding, then one of the greatest favorites 
of the vaudeville theaters, were also en- 
gaged. The Criterion Theater, in which we 
were ultimately to play, was given to us for 
all our rehearsals. That one should men- 
tion this may puzzle the layman, but such 
conditions are not always provided. I 
think the rule is to the contrary; that the 
majority of plays are moved about in their 
rehearsals from one theater to another, and 
occasionally into some hired hall. There is 
a great advantage in rehearsing in the play- 
house in which you are to open, and get- 
ting always the proper tonal values and the 
physical relations that are to be undis- 
turbed and unrevised. 

As soon as Lionel knew he was cast for 
the pugilist he hunted up Kid McCoy and 
passed much of his time outside the theater 
with the champion. This admiration was 
reciprocated, and when the play opened 
McCoy came often to see his counterfeit 
presentment. One difference between 
Barrymore and McCoy was that the Kid’s 
hair was as curly as Lionel’s was straight. 
For a period in the early run of the piece, 
and for all I know during all the while he 
was in it, Lionel had his hair artificially 
curled each evening in order properly to 
present this international favorite. 

have reason to believe that an ether 
jag indicated by Mr. Wheelock, who im- 
personated a character just released from 
the table where he had undergone an opera- 
tion under the influence of ether, was the 
first time that phenomenon was presented 
in the theater. The use of sulphuric ether 
as an anesthetic dates from some time 
since the Civil War, and we are familiar 
with most of the plays produced since that 
time. In the rehearsals of this scene 
Wheelock more than once offered to sur- 
render his part, believing that the dem- 
onstrations I was asking of him were 
exaggerated and unreal; but he had never 
taken ether, and I’d had two jumps at it, 
so with the help of Mr. Frohman he was 
finally persuaded. 

In Paris, Alfred Sutro had brought to our 
delighted attention the novels of Leonard 
Merrick, who is related to Sutro. One of 
these stories is called The Position of Peggy 
Harper. It relates an author’s patient 











training of Miss Peggy, even to the saucy 
lifting of her chin and other apparently 
unconscious personal tricks; the great hit 
of the young lady in London in the author’s 
play, and then the unanimous comment of 
the press upon those delightful character- 
istics, chin tipping and the like, and the 
author’s great good fortune in finding an 
exponent who possessed them and thereby 

_saved his piece from failure. I fancy this is 
not an unusual experience with playwrights 
who have positive ideas and who direct 
their own plays. 

As I have written in earlier pages, I was 
obliged to go back to Paris a day or two 
after we opened at the Criterion; but be- 
fore I left, Barrymore’s success was so pro- 
nounced and his identification with the 
part seemed so permanent that Frohman 
asked me what I thought of featuring him 
inthe play. Of course, with my admiration 
for the boy and my older friendship with 
his parents, as well as a sense of justice, I 
was delighted with it. The Other Girl was 
produced late in December, 1903. Ethel 
Barrymore was at that time playing at the 
Hudson Theater in Cousin Kate. I saw 
her the following summer at her Uncle 
John Drew’s house at East Hampton. The 
first vivid experience she had to report to 
me was of a night in midwinter when leay- 
ing the Hudson Theater to go home she had 
encountered on Broadway a billboard on 
which was a great stand starring Lionel 
Barrymore, her brother. Ethel said she 
was so pleased that tears sprang. to her 
eyes. I was able to tell her then of her own 
first night in Captain Jinks at the Garrick, 
when her father and I leaned on the bulk- 
head of the filled theater. 

Then Barry’s eyes were full of tears as he 
turned to me and said, ‘“‘ My God, isn’t she 
sweet?’’ And she was. 

In my first saunter through my recollec- 
tions, and through the contemporary sug- 
gestions that were about me for the search 
of a subject for the Drew play, my atten- 
tion—not for the first time—went back to 
the little Constitutional Point that I had 
written for Mr. Palmer. It was unsuited 
to my needs, but its ultimate usefulness 
was not to be overlooked. After leaving 
my engagement with Bishop, which had 
been the inspiration for the little piece, I 
had been more and more intrigued with 
the subject. The basis for my information 
was in the series of books written by Dr. 
Thomas Hudson, of which his Law of 
Psychic Phenomena was the first. I was 
thereby led to a considerable interest in the 
experiments and findings of Doctor Baird, 
the Englishman, and Carcot and Jannet, 
the Frenchmen, and occasionally when a 
kindred subject was on the calendar during 
my stay in Paris I would go into the indi- 
cated salle of the Sorbonne and hear some 
lecture on psychology. 


Amateur Telepathists 


There was a double purpose in this. To 
one learning French the philosophic and 
scientific vocabularies are much more 
easily followed than the vernacular of the 
modern theater or that of the street and 
shops. I became convinced of telepathy 
as a fact and as a force, but adopted only 
the sense of the responsibility that it im- 
plied, and never in anywise felt the slight- 
est call for any experiment on what might 
i called the aggressive or therapeutic side 
of it. 

While we were rehearsing The Other 
Girl, Lionel spent many evenings with me 
in my temporary quarters at the hotel and 
elsewhere, and often his brother Jack, not 
yet thoroughly launched upon his career, 
was with us. There is in both the boys a 
deep hospitality for everything approach- 
ing mysticism, and the forceful side of 
pacpauhy had for them a profound attrac- 

jon. 

There was a little incident in which we 
three were engaged, so isolated as to have 
no value in any scientific aspect, but never- 
theless amusing. In the old Café Boule- 
vard, on Second Avenue near Tenth Street, 
there was to the rear a section of the floor, 
evidently the level of some acquired addi- 
tion, reached by the ascent of three or four 
steps. We were on that little mezzanine. 
I was referring to somebody’s statement 
and demonstration of the possibility of 
making a person in front of one in an audi- 
ence conscious of the gaze of another at a 
distance behind him. The boys proposed 
the experiment. To make it difficult they 
selected a woman in the fore part of the 
restaurant parquet who sat with back 
squarely toward us. We agreed upon her 
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by hat and furs, and the like, and then— 
conforming to instructions—instead of 
merely mentally commanding the lady to 
look around, we in our minds definitely 
dramatized her doing so and focused 
thought and attention on the lady. In the 
time in which one can perhaps count ten, 
with a gesture of great annoyance the lady 
faced squarely about and glared at us. 

I have referred in earlier chapters to a 
patron of the theater whose theories were 
so reassuring, Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, a 
connoisseur and art collector. Men who 
know Mr. Clarke, and know him intimately 
enough to call him Tom, will understand 
my taking any excuse, however risky, to 
have an hour in his company. For some 
reason during this winter, 1903, in New 
York he wanted me to meet his friend, Mr. 


Frederick Gebhard. As I remember, Mr. | 


Gebhard had requested the meeting, which 
was to be at a very small dinner at his 
home, then on the eastern side of Park 
Avenue at about Thirty-ninth Street. I 
went with a fairly keen interest, wondering 
somewhat fatuously if Mr. Gebhard knew 
anything of my St. Louis newspaper reports 
of his visits there. As I recalled them, they 
were rather complimentary than otherwise, 
except for a hideous woodcut issued as a 
portrait. But a man about town would 
hardly invite a person to a small dinner 
party in order to assault him for that 
offense after so many years had intervened. 
It was a fine little dinner, arranged by an ex- 
cellent chef and accompanied by good wine. 


The Germ of a Play 


I had last seen Mr. Gebhard in 1884, 
twenty years before, then wearing the title 
of the King of Dudes. He was now a 
middle-aged, reserved and serious gentle- 
man, talking entertainingly and modestly 
on questions of art and literature. He was 
gray at the temples, decidedly modeled as 
to face, a little heavier as to figure, but 
athletic still. Over the mantel of his living 
room was the picture of a beautiful woman 
set in a large oval frame. The men of the 
small party regarded it with admiration. 

‘Where did you get it?’’ Clarke asked. 

““You’ve seen that before. That’s Lulu.”’ 

“Not the Eastman Johnson?”’ 

“Yes,’’ Gebhard answered. ‘I had 
Jones go over it for me, change the color of 
the hair and the eyes.” 

“But why?” 

“Well, one doesn’t go on living with a 
portrait of a divorced wife. I’m so damn 
poor I can’t afford another picture for that 
space. I had the coloring changed, and it 
makes a decoration.”’ 

I knew nothing of the divorced wife, have 
learned nothing since, nor of the circum- 
stances. But the attitude of the lonely 
man, the cynical philosophy that made that 
use of the canvas and gave that frank 
explanation impressed me. I was looking 
for the as-yet-undiscovered idea for a play 
for John Drew. I had kept the contract 
with Mr. Frohman when [I had furnished 
him The Other Girl, but the Drew project 
to my delight was still before me. A divorcé, 
and such a definite divorcé as Mr. Gebhard, 
for a hero, with the intriguing idea of the 
repainted portrait, made good a starting 
point. The cause of the divorce must of 
course be a woman. The outcome of the 
play would be a return to the wife or a 
marriage with the other woman. Of those 
alternatives, I chose the woman. My prob- 
lem was to have her the more desirable of 
the two; to have her innocent of any trans- 
gression and unconscious of any charge. 


The wife would have to be mistaken in her | 


suspicions; the matter would have to be 
settled out of court. And then again my 
recollection of the lonely Gebhard sug- 
gested having obstacles to the second mar- 
riage. I found those obstacles in a disparity 
of years, in a perfunctory suitor for the girl, 
in an angered and belligerent father, who 
unlike the girl was not in ignorance of the 
charges, and so on. As one may surmise, 
with story both ways from the portrait, I 
had material enough. 

When the play, which we called De 
Lancey, was finished I was in France again. 
John Drew had come over to visit Froh- 
man in London, and together the two came 
to Paris to have lunch with me and listen 
to the manuscript. Our apartment at 108 
Boulevard Montparnasse was over the 
Café du Dome. John felt that he should 
have a cocktail before he climbed the four 
flights to the luncheon, and Frohman, who 
didn’t take cocktails, stood with him in the 
little café against the bar of zine, while 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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(Continued from Page 99) 
John in a long French dialogue got such 
possible substitutes for the right materials 
as the small stock of French supplies af- 
forded. The cocktail, made in a glass and 
stirred with a spoon, was warm and long 
and unpalatable, but after a hard day in 
London, a night crossing of the Channel 
and a morning ride up from Boulogne, it 
was needed. When they reached our apart- 
ment Frohman sat down on the wooden 
chair by the hatrack and had a real char- 
acteristic, abandoned laugh because I met 
them in the hallway agitating a large cock- 
tail shaker in which was a first-class Mar- 
tini, cold and proper, and the best materials 
for the skeptical but not disqualified Drew. 

When I was in Pope’s Theater, and later 
when I was working on the Post-Dispatch, 
there was at the Washington University in 
St. Louis a young man principally engaged 
in teaching French, which was his native 
tongue. He spoke English correctly, but 
with the unmistakable accent of the French- 
man. He was friend of many of the men 
on the Post-Dispatch, some of whom took 
private lessons from him. Occasionally he 
wrote for the paper. The name of this 
Frenchman was Henri Dumay. He later 
for a while went into the service of Mr. 
Joseph Pulitzer, Sr., I think as private sec- 
retary. He added to his knowledge of 
journalism, and later in his home city en- 
gaged on the Parisian press. He held a 
position of authority on Le Journal. Dumay 
also wrote for the theater. I don’t know 
how many of his pieces were done, but 
La Petite Milliardaire was one of them. In 
Paris, Dumay and I renewed the friendship 
that had begun in St. Louis years before 
and been occasionally reénforced in New 
York. I think he was a few years my 
junior. He was an enthusiastic militarist 
and an officer of the reserves. I find my- 
self speaking of him in the past tense be- 
cause I have heard nothing of him since the 
early years of the war. 

During our three and a half years’ resi- 
dence in Paris my wife and I found it 
convenient and agreeable to leave France 
after the Salon and the spring artistic 
activities were over, go to London for a few 
minutes, or to Antwerp, and take a boat 
for America when the tide of travel was 
running altogether in the other direction. 
The summers at East Hampton, near the 
end of Long Island, where the water comes 
rolling from Brazil to break upon the sand 
dunes of that coast, have for me the most 
enjoyable summer climate in America. On 
one of these trips Dumay came with us. 

Talking of dinner parties one evening, I 
told him and some other listeners at East 
Hampton of a dinner attempted some ten 
years before at our house in New Rochelle. 
At that earlier dinner ten guests were 
po ata making a total party of twelve. 
All but one were expected from New York 
City. There was a blizzard on the day set, 
and the only guest to arrive was a lady 
living in New Rochelle. She did not reach 
the house until nearly nine o’clock in the 
evening, and was then in the arms of her 
coachman. The coupé in which she had 
passed nearly an hour trying to cover a 
quarter of a mile was stalled in the snow- 
drift on our lawn. 


Playwriting in a Box Stall 


When the lady was thawed out and 
revived, and as we faced the flowers and 
the salted almonds, this solitary guest on 
my right said to my wife on my left, “If 
you were to put this on the stage nobody 
would believe it.”’ 

There was a feature of our table that 
became an effective property in a first act. 
This was a hole some eighteen inches 
square, which contrary to the expostula- 
tions of our loeal carpenter I had cut in the 
center of the table. In this opening was 


fitted a copper pan that caught the drift 


from a tiny fountain that could play over 
stones and ferns when we had visitors or 
felt sentimental ourselves. It was a perfect 
little fountain, regulated under the table by 
a key which no man ought to expect a 
woman to reach, and it worked satisfac- 
torily nine times out of ten, or until a bit of 
dirt or some aquatic insect got into its 
pinhole nozzle. Then it spurted eccentri- 
cally and was a regular fool thing. 

_ One night Francis Wilson had the atten- 
tion of the company and was telling a good 
story when the fountain took one of these 
fits. The stream struck fair and square on 
the stiff bosom of his dress shirt and made a 
noise like rain on a roof. Company table- 
cloths are long, and before I could get under 
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and find the key a good deal of water went 
Mr. Wilson’s way, but it didn’t interrupt 
his story. He turned up his lapels like a 
sailorman on the bridge and held his place. 
We abandoned the fountain soon after 
that, but the Francis Wilson episode always 
impressed persons humorously when we 
told it, to explain the patch on the table 
where the copper pan had been, and one 
gentle visitor said, “Mr. Thomas, you 
ought to put that in a play.” 
When I presented this material to Dumay 
he said that no playwright could make 
more than one act of it, and it was upon his 
banter that I started out to show him that 
,the material was sufficient, with its sugges- 
tion, to furnish forth a three-act comedy. 
There was at East Hampton an empty 
box stall in the stable, with windows set so 
high that one couldn’t look out of them. 
I put in only a kitchen chair and a small 
pine table from the village general store— 
not even a calendar to distract attention. 
My play material to start with was a 
suburban house, isolated by a storm on the 
evening of a prepared dinner. Persons 
once there couldn’t easily leave, and only 
the sturdy and the heroie could arrive. 
Question: What is the best use to make of 
that set of conditions? Answer: The ex- 
ploitation of a person or persons who would 
like to get away and can’t do so. What 
person would be the most effective figure 
under such constraint? A girl! 


A Frohman Dress Rehearsal 


I took the proposed-and-interrupted din- 
ner party indicated, made it in honor of the 
girl, a guest in the house; made the lady 
neighbor who was carried into the house by 
the coachman the girl’s unidentified rival in 
the affection of a young man who had been 
temporarily cast off by the girl because of a 
scandal of which both he and the married 
lady were innocent, but which was suffi- 
ciently distorted in its first presentation. 
Then I drove the young man, an architect, 
into the house from a near-by job to tele- 
phone, unaware of the girl’s presence or 
of the projected dinner until he arrives. 
With the people living in the house and the 
father and mother of the hostess and the 
jealous husband of the married lady I had 
people enough for a story. I cannot repeat 
a play, not even a plot, in these pages, but 
believe I have herewith given enough to in- 
dicate the sprightliness of the subject and 
the sufficiency of the material. 

When the comedy was done, after some 
six weeks of rather intensive writing, we 
called it Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots. Froh- 
man immediately accepted it and told me 
he would wire me to Paris when time and 
a place in the theaters were ripe for it. 
I came over the next midwinter, when I 
found the radiant C. F. with another one of 
his extraordinary casts. It was a way with 
Mr. Frohman to see unrecognized ability in 
a young woman and quickly give her oppor- 
tunities to prove her worth to the public. 
Though these opportunities could be de- 
vised, it wasn’t always possible to make the 
public accept the lady at his estimate of 
her. My recollection is that when the 
public had failed, however, C. F. was more 
nearly right than the general jury. 

Such a girl had come under his attention 
at that time in the person of Fay Davis, a 
most intelligent actress, with a method 
perhaps a little too delicate if anything. 
It had more the quality of the miniature 
painter’s attention to subtleties and to de- 
tails than is effective in the playhouse, 
which responds more readily to the broader 
touches. Mr. Frohman had starred her in 
Lady Rose’s Daughter, featured her in The 
Whitewashing of Julia and in The Rich 
Mrs. Repton. To my great profit and de- 
light he found for her in the young girl I 
have referred to in this story of mine what 
he thought was a role worthy of her atten- 
tion. And then, in order to give Miss Davis 
a perfect support and companionship, he 
assembled a cast that included these ex- 
cellent players: Margaret Illington, then 
prominently in the public affection; Jessie 
Busley, one of the best of the comediennes; 
Dorothy Hammond, a very pretty leading 
woman; and that excellent actress, Annie 
Adams, mother of Maude. Among the 
men he had two leading men then as now 
of equal rank— William Courtenay and Vin- 
cent Serrano; also the popular Jack Barnes, 
English actor; Ernest Lawford, who had 
been featured in some Frohman produc- 
tions; that excellent American comedian, 
Louis Payne; and that almost last of the 
fine old American gentleman type, the 
late John G. Saville. The remaining 
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members of the company in the minor 
roles were more than adequate. C. F. 
turned this cast over to me, with the Savoy 
Theater, where rehearsals would be un 
interrupted. There was nobody to replace 
in the company, no revisions or corrections 
to be made in the text, and C. F. never 
came near us until the night of our dress 
rehearsal. 

It will be interesting to record a typical 
Frohman dress rehearsal. He sometimes 
departed from his rule, but his custom was 
to have such a rehearsal with nobody in 
front but the author and himself. Even 
an assistant director or a man who had held 
a book and was supposed to have some 
interest in the setting was not allowed to 
come in front of the curtain. I remember 
such an intrusion by a perfectly justified 
stage manager who came into a box of the 
Criterion Theater when we were doing The 
Other Girl. 

C. F. said to him, ‘‘ What are you doing 
there?”’ 

“‘T want to look at the scene, Mr. Froh- 
man.” 


“We'll tell you about that,’ and the 


functionary disappeared. 

Our dress rehearsal for Mrs. Leffing- 
well’s Boots was at the Savoy. C. F. and 
I were alone. The presentation proceeded 
exactly as a first night, with every formality 
observed. 

When the first act was over he said to 
me, ‘‘These people aren’t acting.” 

“They’re not?” 

“No, they’re living!’’ 

It was a pretty compliment to the com- 
pany, and I tried to steal some of it for 
the author; but that was entirely a men- 
tal process. When our last curtain fell, 
C. F. had it taken up again; the company 
was called on the stage and in a few heart- 
ening and sincere phrases he told them how 
highly he estimated their work. There 
was no need at our first performance to 
reverse his opinion. I like to recur in my 
thoughts to that engagement and to that 
happy family of players, and I like to write 
about it. Those ideal conditions are what 
every player dreams of when he comes 
into the theater and what every playwright 
has in mind when he sets down a line. 
Nothing is so health-giving and beneficial 
as this full, unimpeded expression and 
interpretation. 


A Dignified Frost 


In The Earl of Pawtucket, of which I 


have written above, D’Orsay’s success was 
marked. When he played it well into the 
third year and there was only what was 
called the small time open to him he grew 
anxious for another vehicle, and felt that 
he could make better monetary arrange- 
ments elsewhere than he then had with 
La Shelle. Mr. Frohman had revised his 
measure of D’Orsay and now regarded 
him as of stellar magnitude. I was com- 
missioned to write him a successor to Paw- 
tucket. D’Orsay’s ambition made him ask 
also for a more substantial purpose in the 
play. The first version of The Embassy 
Ball was, in consequence, a four-act play, 
mainly attempting comedy, but with a 
quite serious note at the end of its third 
act. Our first night was in New Haven. 
Mr. Frohman could not attend. He said 
he would base his opinion of the play en- 
tirely upon my telegraphic report of its 
reception, and not upon the notices or 
opinions he would get from others. 

I wired him, “‘A dignified frost.”’ 

There is little value in going into the 
reasons for this result. One of them, how- 
ever, has interest. The end of the third 
act was a well-defined conflict between a 
sinister interest in the play and D’Orsay, 
who had the heroic element. The climax 
of this conflict was dramatized by D’Orsay’s 
tearing from some diplomatic record the 
leaf that was the vital issue. This he did 
under the rhetorical encouragement of the 
character played by that excellent come- 
dian, Harry Harwood. D’Orsay com- 
plained that his support at the serious 
moment was not sufficient. There was some 
justice in his claim. Harwood contended 
that.there wasn’t material in his lines to 
evoke the applause that we expected. In 
my Own opinion the fate of the piece was 
so well settled that whether Harwood was 
right or we were right could not affect the 
ultimate result. And Mr. Harwood’s ef- 
fectiveness along the lines of his own work 
as a comedian is too well known to re- 
quire anybody’s reénforcement. 

At Hartford one night I tried on Har- 
wood’s wig, and he generously consented 
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to my going on for his character in that 
performance. With the different treatment 
of the stump-speech material the act got 
the calls that it potentially held. The 
value of this was only my own assay of the 
stuff, because Harwood’s association with 
the enterprise was worth much more than 
the material in question. 

Frohman saw the piece in Philadelphia 
and was depressed. The lay reader should 
understand the interests at stake. To fail 
then was to throw an entire company out 
of employment in November; to give in a 
measure a black eye to the reputation of 
the star and to leave on the hands of the 
management an expensive production, in- 
cluding scenery and costumes and a fair 
stock of printing. Despite its feebleness 
as theatrical text the play had shown us 
that D’Orsay was more acceptable in his 
proper comedy work than he was as a 
pseudo leading man. 


The Frost Thawed Out 


As C. F. and I leaned over the bulkhead 
of the Chestnut Street Theater I recalled 
my experiences in rewriting the Crane 
plays For Money and The Governor of 
Kentucky and lesser work on the unsigned 
scripts that C. F. himself had called me in 
to patch or carpenter. I thought I saw my 
way to make a three-act comedy of what 
we had. I told himso. My family was in 
Paris. I was a bit uneasy about them. I 
said if he would lay off the company for 
four weeks that I would jump over to 
Paris and back, and I thought we could 
salvage all the investment enumerated, 
with the exception of the four weeks’ time 
held in the theaters. C. F. was delighted 
with the proposal. D’Orsay and I took the 
same steamer for the other side, he going 
ostensibly to see some member of his fam- 
ily supposed to be ill. I wrote on the boat 
and worked rapidly in Paris. 

In three weeks after leaving New York, 
D’Orsay and I again took a same steamer 
for America, where we were two in a total of 
five first-cabin passengers. On the boat I 
finished the revision. Two days after we 
landed we had script and parts typed and 
began rehearsals, with that delightful 
actor, Forrest Robinson, added to the cast 
and associated with Harwood. The three- 
act version of The Embassy Ball, a purely 
farcical attempt, was successful. We played 
it two years. 

Paris lacks the ocean, but with this ex- 
ception it has as many suburban entice- 
ments as New York, and the Parisian is as 
accustomed to running away from the city 
for a little one or two day vacation as any 
metropolitan that we know. To change 
the ideas—changer les idées, as they say— 
is with them a frequent act of mental sani- 
tation. We made a party of some twelve 
or fifteen Americans, children included, 
who were at the pretty hamlet of Montigny 
sur Loing in the middle of April in 1906 
on one of these adopted vacances. The ter- 
race of the Hétel Vanne Rouge has its 
retaining wall of stone, washed by the slow 
waters of the River Loing that meanders 
by, held almost in lakelike retardation by 
the vanne, or water gate, that accumulates 
them for the near-by mill. This little ter- 
race, some fifty by fifty feet of graveled 
level, with its circular tables of sheet iron 
and weatherproof chairs, sets like a stage 
to the low and theatrical facade of the toy 
hotel, where by a fair jump from the ground 
one can almost catch the sill of the second 
story window. 

On Wednesday the trippers had gone 
home and our American colony had the 
place to ourselves. A very obvious bridal 
couple came that evening; the young man 
with the French whiskers of the period, the 
bride in the attractive and now antiquated 
costume of the date, both oblivious to 
the strangers who were speaking English. 
After a little rowboat trip in the twilight 
the couple disappeared. We were at café 
au lait on the terrace on Thursday morning. 
The children at the balustrade were feeding 
the swans when the small diamond-paned 
comic-opera windows of the upper room 
opened and there appeared the bridegroom 
in a suit of lavender pajamas whose newly 
laundered and utterly unruffled condition 
invited attention. 

Dr. Tom Robbins at our table said, “‘See 
those immaculate pajamas on the new 
groom!” 

All looked and someone remarked, “ Yes, 
a new groom sleeps clean’; an amusing 
line, but not so tenacious as alone to fix the 
Thursday morning of that nineteenth day 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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What Stewart Custombilt Products 
Mean to You 


A/a purchasing any automobile ac- 
cessory to ask “Does Stewart make it?” 
is to make certain of obtaining a product 
possessing all the attributes named in the 
winged shield which marks it as a genuine 
Stewart Product; Prestige, Quality, Service 
and Satisfaction. 





These qualities are of almost equal impor- 
tance and all four can be secured only in 
Stewart Products. 


i 
For example: Service. 
It is the aim of the Stewart-Warner Speedometer | 
Corporation to keep your Stewart equipment in a 

state of mechanical perfection at all times. To ac 
complish this there has been established a chain of 
86 authorized Service Stations all over the world, 
53 in the United States alone, manned by expert 
mechanics trained in our own factory. They know 

Stewart Products from A to Z. 
equipment on the cars they sell, and the public i 

demands it on the cars they buy. 


Stewart Custombilt Products, illustrated on these 
pages, are sold by accessory dealers all over the i 
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Because of this service car dealers demand Stewart 
H t 
world. Don’t be satisfied with any substitutes. 
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a Standard Model 194 $19 ~ 
STaNGE. Double bar protection, full width of car ; Gee 
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Stewart Searchlight 
For open or closed cars. i 
Turns in any direction. 
Model 176 $7.50 i 
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New Stewart Speedometer 
for Ford Cars 


Colored dials tell when to lubricate. 
Registers speed and mileage. $15 




















Stewart Stop Signal 


Flashes automatically when 
foot brake is depressed. $5 








Stewart Pentagon Cap 


Hinged top flips up when filling radiator and snaps 


shut again. $6 Stewart Rear Vision Mirrors | 


Circular Model 183 for outside the car 
installation $4.00 


Oblong Model 170 for inside the car 
installation $2.50 


Stewart Warn-O-Meter 
Flashes from GREEN to RED 


when motor overheats. 


De Luxe Model, 172-A. $12.50 
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Ford Model, with special radiator 
$10.00 
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. Heater coils are supported 
every 2 inches and cannot sag. 
Makes 2 slices of toast above 
coils and 2 below at same time. 
3-heat switch gives you high, 
medium or low heat at will, 
Stove frame is pressed steel coppered, 
nickel-plated and highly polished. 
Generous fiber feet protect the 

table top from heat or scratching. 
Deep dish of pressed polished aluminum, full 
7x7 inches. Handle cannot come off. 

Stove is nickel-plated and highly polished, 
with rounded corners. 

This second deep dish inverted over No. 6 
gives you a practical small oven. 

Aluminum cake griddle when used above 
heater. Also cover for deep dishes. 
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= 


Four aluminum custard or egg cups. Also for 
baking muffins, (See No. 8.) 

. Aluminum broiling grill for use in deep pan 
below heating element. 


mm 
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Summertime Comfort 


You can serve a complete meal from this 
sturdy Table Stove—not a ‘“‘snack,” but a substantial 
dinner for 3 or 4 people. For example— 


—Let’s prepare hot muffins, broiled chops, browned potatoes and coffee! 


—put reflector (9) below coils. Put one deep dish (6) above coils. In- 
vert other deep dish (8) over it. When hot put muffins into this little 
oven, using aluminum dishes (/0). Allow usual time for baking 


—then broil a couple of chops (lay them on //) below in 6, while potatoes 
simmer or brown in 8 above the heater. Use 9 inverted as a cover 


—finally, make coffee on the grid (2). Control heat with switch (3). 


Isn’t that interesting? And practical? And worth trying? 


The room is not heated, as practically every bit of the heat goes 
into the food when you use the Marion Table Stove. 


You cook right on the dining table, enjoying the meal with your 
family, and serve direct from the Marion Table Stove. 


Most dealers will be glad to demonstrate Marion Electric 
Servants. If your dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon. 





Rutenber Electric Company, Marion, Indiana 


Rutenber Electric Co. 
Marion, Indiana 


Enclosed is check for $13.50 


My Dealer is. 
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for 3-heat Marion Table 


Stove, exactly as above. 


Identical outfit $12.25 with- 


out switch. 


My Address 


City. 
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(Continued from Page 101) 
of April. The event that did that was the 
arrival of the morning paper relating the 
catastrophe in San Francisco, then called 
an earthquake, but by common consent 
since referred to as the fire. 

One of our laughing party was Mrs. 
Chase, who had been a Miss Mizner, sister 
of Wilson and Addison Mizner, Californians. 
Mr. Chase was still in the States, and the 
reports of the devastation included terri- 
tory in which the family had important 
financial and sentimental interests. Other 
Californians were in our party, with par- 
ents, brothers and sisters in the stricken 
city. The blow made everything else for- 
gotten; not only those directly and per- 
sonally affected but all the Americans knew 
their vacation was over and their stations 
were at the lines of quickest communication. 

It is rather fine to remember the prompt- 
ness with which the Americans in Paris 
acted at that time. The American Chamber 
of Commerce assembled the next morning 
upon a call from its president printed in the 
Paris New York Herald: It was a crowded 
meeting, attended not only by the members 
but by many sojourners and transients. 
There was some little personal informa- 
tion, not much; the cables were blocked. 
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Men of prominence and power addressed 
the company, and running true to form 
after the American manner the first defi- 
nite action by the chamber was an appro- 
priation and a volunteer subscription. 
Thousands of dollars were immediately 
pledged. The mayor of San Francisco 
was telegraphed. When, after a period of 
two or three days, the rather proud but 
fairly self-reliant reply was received that 
outside subscriptions were not needed, the 
American chamber met again and the 
money was diverted toa loan fund available 
to such Californians as found themselves 
in Paris with their communications cut or 
their sources of supply destroyed. These 
were principally students in the art schools, 
the Sorbonne, the Beaux Arts and the 
musical institutions. But how fine the 
spirit, how admirable that highly cultivated 
ethical capacity to respond! How thrilling 
its demonstration! It was, of course, a 
comparatively small reaction, but it was 
very like the stir that went over all America 
that sixth day in April, 1917, when the 
resolution of Congress decided that we 
were in the war. 

Editor’s Note—This is/the eleventh of a series 
of twelve articles by Mr. Thomas. The last will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 
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born with, and however truthful he is na- 
turally Hi 

“Yes?”? murmured Angela sympatheti- 
cally. 

Arthur was glad to be interrupted by the 
arrival of Stoker, who walked swayingly 
in, bearing a plate of bread and butter in 
one hand, and a plate containing a cake in 
the other. He approached the table nerv- 
ously, and set them thereon, watched by 
Angela. 

Angela moved to the table. ‘“‘Let me 
show you,” said she, ‘‘how I like a tea 
table set.” 

“Yes’m,” said Stoker. 

“You will easily learn,” Angela con- 
tinued. ‘‘Put the cups out in the saucers 
so. Then group them so. But you have 
brought too many cups.” 

“Yes’m,” said Stoker, glancing hope- 
lessly round, and counting on his fingers. 

Arthur scowled at him. 

“The bread and butter is too thick, you 
know,” pursued Angela very kindly. 

“Yes’m,” said Stoker. 

Just then sounds of muffled knockings 
arose and penetrated to the parlor. Stoker 
stared uneasily around. 

‘‘What’s that noise?’’ inquired Angela. 

“The workmen,” replied Arthur calmly. 

“‘ After tea you shall show me what they 
are doing,’’ said Angela. 

The knockings continued. 

Stoker scratched his head. ‘Please sir,”’ 
he piped, “‘shall I go an’ 

“No, Stoker!”’ said Arthur ferociously. 
“You'll stay in the kitchen and come when 
rung for. That’s all just now.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Stoker. 

“Kettle boiling?’’ Arthur added fero- 
ciously. 

“Kettle ain’t quite b’ilin’, sir,’ 
Stoker, and he went out quickly. 

“Since tea is not quite ready,” said 
Arthur, turning to Angela with a very 
subtle smile had the luckless girl but known 
it, ‘‘I’d like to show you part of the house, 
beginning with the cellar.” 

“Beginning with the cellar?’’ echoed 
Angela. 

“Yes,” said Arthur. ‘‘It’s really an aw- 
fully interesting cellar. ’S a matter of fact 
there are three cellars. Two outer ones and 
an inner one.” 

Angela shuddered. ‘‘Oh-h-h!” shivered 
she. ‘‘They’ll be dark.” 

“‘Er-—yes,” assentedArthur. “I’mafraid 
so. But it can’t be helped,’ he added 


grimly. 

“You'll hold my hand if it’s very dark?” 
cried Angela charmingly. She moved im- 
pulsively to him. 

“‘Hr—yes,”’ said Arthur, edging to the 
door. ‘‘Er—I mean, yes!” 

Angela followed him, with beautiful up- 
and-down flickerings of eyelashes. “‘Funny 
Arthur!” said she, rallying him as she 
pases through the door he held open for 

er. 

It was barely half a minute later that 
Stoker wandered in again with a dish of 
jam. He looked around him and his jaw 
dropped. A trembling ran over his frame. 
He shook his head, and the jam dish fell 








replied 


from his hand to the table. He scratched 
his head—but received no revelation—and 
gazed round again. 

‘I’m sure I dunno!” he said aloud. 

He heard again the muffled knockings. 
Knowing what he knew they had a sinister 
quality. Hestarted violently and scratched 
his head. 

A revelation was made to him. With 
silent caution he sped to the courtyard and 
wheeled one bicycle after another behind a 
laurel bush, till all three were concealed. 
He returned to the fatal room. 

Arthur dashed in at one door and Stoker 
entered by the other. He appeared dis- 
tinetly distrait. 

“Stoker!” he cried. ‘‘Stoker!” 

“T’ve ‘id ’em!”’ said Stoker. 

“What?” cried Arthur. 

“The bicycles,” said Stoker earnestly. 

‘What for?” cried Arthur. 

“Tt seems better like,’ replied Stoker 
earnestly. 

“Why?” said Arthur. 

“Tt just seems to me better like,’’ replied 
Stoker earnestly. He eyed Arthur sus- 
piciously, and kept well out of reach. 

“Come here!”’ said Arthur. 

“No, sir! Not me, sir!” replied Stoker 
with the stout resistance of one at bay. 

“Here!” said Arthur desperately. “1 
say, I got a job for you to do quick. You 
know where Sir William Hunter lives, and 
you say you can ride a bicycle?” 

“Yes, sir,” breathed Stoker. 

“Then take one of those bicycles,”’ said 
Arthur, ‘‘and ride as fast as you can to Sir 
William’s, and ask vd 

Even yet Arthur was not destined to 
give the twice-postponed order, for a new 
sound simply struck the words from his 
lips. A car drew up outside. Arthur and 
Stoker both listened, palsied. 

““Who’s that?” said Arthur in a terrible 
whisper. 

Theylistened. Muffledknockingsseemed 
to run like wildfire round the house, above 
them and below them. 

Lady Hunter came determinedly through 
the courtyard and filled the doorway. 

“Tea, Stoker!”’ cried Arthur stridently. 

“Yes, sir!’ said Stoker in a numb voice, 
and he ran past Arthur into the kitchen. 

Lady Hunter entered, gushing sympathy, 
excitement, reproach; and, on terms, for- 
giveness. It was quite wonderful, the way 
one woman could express all this in her 
mere personality. 

““My dear boy!” she exclaimed. 

Both her hands were outstretched. 

“Oh, Aunt Jane,” said Arthur in a hol- 
low way, “‘this is really kind of you.” 

Lady Hunter went up to Arthur and 
took possession of him. ‘“‘I’ve left your 
uncle still speechmaking, dear, at the flower 
show. I ran away, for I couldn’t resist 
coming to you.’”’ She then held up her 
cheek till Arthur kissed it; and next she 
raised her lorgnette and looked around for 
a comfortable seat. 

“Takethischair, AuntJane,’’said Arthur, 
offering his poor father’s; and Lady Hun- 
ter sat in it. 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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A Dead Engine 
, ona Live Street 


FEW sputtering knocks—a convulsive jerk—a sudden stop! 
Up with the hood—a frenzied, futile fussing with plugs 
and wires. 

Meanwhile, streets jammed for blocks—drivers yelling—horns 
blowing— policeman raving! 

Annoying—irritating—inconvenient—yet it all shrinks into 
insignificance beside the damage done to the engine by a single 
misfiring spark plug or a short-circuited wire. 

Worn and loosened bearings, scored cylinders, piston slaps, 
chattering gears, loss of power and noisy, jerky operation are the 
inevitable results of neglecting even the smallest defects in the 
nerve center of the car—the ignition system. 

You can protect your car and your comfort by testing the 
ignition system regularly. It’s no longer a complicated task—it 
now can be done quickly, easily, cleanly by using the 


Airco 
IGNITION GAUGE 


lhe Watchdog of the Lgnition System 


Instantly spots the plug that’s missing 
Locates short-circuits and leaks in high-tension wires 


This handy vest-pocket instrument is small enough to reach the most inacces- 
sible part of the ignition system. Its blunt contact cap cannot slip off plug or 
wire while testing. Cannot get out of order—no wires to connect—no shocks— 
no danger. 

Carry one with you in case something goes wrong on the road. 


AIR REDUCTION SALES CoO. 


The name Airco on this ignition gauge signifies that it embodies all the high standards 
characteristic of the twenty-one other products of the Air Reduction Sales Company, 
pioneers in commercializing the elements of the air and large manufacturers of oxygen, 
acetylene, apparatus, etc., for the oxyacetylene welding and cutting industry. It is most 
logical that an instrument relying solely for its functioning on Neon—a rare gas of the 
air—should be built by an organization of such specialized experience. 


For all internal combustion engines 
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Cooking Utensils and 
Food Flavors 


When odors cling to cooking utensils, it is 
evident that the same metal surface which 
draws into its depths enough food substance 
to give off an odor, also takes out of the 
food precious elements—particularly the valu- 


able health-giving mineral properties. 
The flint-hard, glassy surface of Nesco 
Royal Granite Enameled 
4 


4 Real Test 
Sor Any SToVeR’ 


nor food values. It does 
not permit odors of food to 
cling to its surface. It does 
not discolor from deposits 
of mineral and other food 
To obtain a crisp, evenly browned piece of toast a pure, 
intense, blue flame is required —a flame which indicates 
by its color, perfect combustion of air and gas. The Nesco 
Perfect Oil Cook Stove produces this perfect blue flame not only 
suited for making toast but for all kinds of cooking as well. 
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values. 


Better Cooking Assured 


Good cooking—tastier, better flavored, 
more wholesome dishes are the products of 
the housewife who cooks in Nesco Royal 
Ware. Every bit of the flavor is retained. 
It is unimpaired by chemicalization. Min- 
eral elements are saved in the food when 
cooked in Nesco Royal Ware. 

Nesco Royal Ware is food-acid-proof. The 
porcelain-like surface of the granite enamel 
prevents contact of food with metal. In the 
handling, cooking and preserving of fruits, 
it is safest to use Nesco Royal Ware. Then 
the original flavor and the keeping qualities 
of canned fruits are assured. 








Prevents Contamination; Protects 
Health 


Nesco Royal Ware can so easily be kept 








(PATENTED) 

scrupulously clean that , : 

it insures sanitation in the The Nesco Rockweave Wick and the Go to your hardware, house furnish- 
Sees ee famous Nesco Perfect Burner work ing or department store and witness 
whose appetite must be in such perfect accord that the high a practical demonstration of the 
tempted with the most ; : i 
Aolicatele ta tteedl hale: blue flame which shoots up through Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove. Satisfy 
some foods, should always the grate is free from the slightest yourself that the claims we have 
€ prepared in glassy sur- . . P 

faced Nesco Reval Warel taint of smoke or odor. made for it are true. Also see these 

& Ani Such a flame bakes light, fluffy other Nesco Products— : 


Proper distribution and retention of heat 
thru the heavy steel base makes the cook- 
ing of meat especially satisfactory in the 


bread and cakes most temptingly 


delicious; roasts to a turn; fries Nesco Perfect Oil Heater, 


Nesco Royal Roaster or stewing kettles. _ quickly and cleanly; and boils with Nesco Royal Granite 
Because Nesco Royal Ware so well resists ? 
the effects of iron and equal success. ; Enameled Ware. 


alkali in the water, and 
its durability is abso- 
lutely unaffected, dippers 
and drinking cups in 
Nesco Royal Ware are 
used everywhere. Pic- 
nickers and campers use 
Nesco Royal plates, 
bowls, and cups and saucers. They are 
easily cleaned, and unbreakable. 


Send postal for free booklet, “ Thirty Picked Recipes,” by Mrs. Simon Kander, 
author of The Settlement Cook Book. Address: National Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Inc., Advertising Department, Section D, Milwaukee, Wis. 


a . NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


\ St. Louis Granite City, Ill. New York Milwaukee 
i Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 





Durable Ware Has Lasting Beauty 


Whether the Nesco Royal Granite Enam- 
eled Ware utensil is old or new it always : 
looks the same. Its porcelain-like surface is oh sy SED : y The Nesco Boy 
just as glossy and glistening, and the lovely, ica z oe : e diamond-shaped 
ips AAP bit lors PVC an ee ; vag 18 ; ay ee ; fe label identifies all 
harmonious colors remain as vivid and bright x a Y * ee 
ivid ‘ LM. ic i sti woe Nesco Products. 
as on the day when the housewife first washed L . . 
yw - ook for it. It is 
from the granite surface the diamond label FF 7 your guide in buy- 
which identifies each utensil of Nesco Royal we. piog Fs , ; ingquality articles. 
Granite Enameled Ware. : 
CORON 
The Nesco diamond label is assurance of 
the high quality of material and workman- 
ship in Nesco Royal Ware. 
The label indicates that 
the best grade of heavy 
pressed steel forms its base, 
and that high quality, Se 
rock-hard melted granite has been flowed 
over and baked into its pores. 


Use Only Mild Soap and Water 


Water and mild soap are all that is re- 
quired to clean Nesco Royal Ware. Hard 
scouring and polishing, which roughen and 
redden the housewife’s hands, are entirely 
unnecessary. With the elimination of the 
use of expensive and unpleasant cleaners, 
comes to the housewife a saving of many 
hours of dishwashing drudgery. 

SOAS 

The reasonable price of Nesco Royal Ware 
places it well within the means of every 
housewife. Its economy and great dura- 
bility, its assurance of years of good cook- 
ing, and relief of dishwashing drudgery, 
make the purchase of Nesco Royal Ware a 
desirable investment. 


An attractive descriptive folder and a 
handy recipe book will be sent upon request. 
Address: National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Advertising Dept., Sec. D, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Arthur held his head, which was begin- 
ningtoache. Hesighed. ‘‘ Where’s Parks?”’ 
hethought. “Whereis Parks? Why doesn’t 
she come and help me? Everyone comes 
but Parks,” he thought resentfully. 

Stoker came in with the teapot; and his 
wife dodged behind‘ him, trying to avoid 
Arthur’s eye, with the hot-water jug. Her 
movements were watched interestedly by 
Lady Hunter. Suddenly Mrs. Stoker fell 
under Arthur’s observation, whensheturned 
and scuttled out like a rabbit. Stoker, too, 
fairly burrowed his way into the kitchen 
after her. 

“Good gracious!”’ said Lady Hunter. 
“Does she always run like that?”’ 

“Generally,” replied Arthur severely. 
“T don’t let her see me.”’ 

“Fancy!” said Lady Hunter musingly. 

Arthur fidgeted about. ‘‘I—I suppose 
you’ve come to tell me I— I’ve been missed,” 
he hazarded. 

““Missed?”’ ejaculated Lady Hunter. 
“Missed !”’ 

“T simply—er—simply had to go,” said 
Arthur firmly. 

Lady Huntersighed. ‘“‘Thatfeelingseems 
to be catching in my household,” said she. 
“Parks put it like that too.” 

Arthur started guiltily. 

“P-p-parks?”’ he murmured. 

“T’ve lost her,’’ said Lady Hunter. 

Arthur walked about. He gave the sofa 
leg nearest him a good kick, and felt better. 
Muffied knockings came down regularly 
from above, and as regularly came up from 
below, while from the attic on the south 
side rose what might be taken, without 
error, for a female voice faintly calling. 
Arthur kicked the table leg. 

“T’ve lost Parks,” repeated Lady Hunter. 

“Lost her?” said Arthur nervously. “‘She 
seemed to me the sort of girl you couldn’t 
lose or mislay if you wanted to. Always 
there; always right on the spot.” 

' “After obtaining the whole day off for 
the flower show,” continued Lady Hun- 
ter, “‘she gave me a month’s wages in lieu 
of notice. I never saw anything so shame- 
lessly independent. I pressed for, an ex- 
planation, you may be sure; and after a 
while she said she felt a call to go into the 
service of the clergyman who confirmed her 
at Durham. The clergy are very insidious.” 
Arthur tried to repress a groan, but 


could not. 

“What!” he said. ‘Parks off to Dur- 
ham?” 

“Durham,” nodded Lady Hunter. 


“Then,’’she continued after a pause, ‘‘there’s 
cook.” 

“Cook?” he echoed. 

Lady Hunter nodded again. ‘‘Cook. As 
soon as she heard you’d gone she said to 
me: ‘Me lady,’ she said, ‘I must follow 
and cook for him if it’s ever so.’”’ 

Arthur swallowed rapidly. 

“‘She’s not coming here?”’ he asked un- 
steadily. 

“Oh, no, dear boy,” said Lady Hunter. 
“Sir William sent for his lawyer, who was 
able to impose upon her, as lawyers do. 
But fancy me, with a cook that has to have 
an act of law read to her to keep her, and 
Parks lost to a clergyman, all in one day.” 

Arthur walked about. He could only 
think of Parks and her defection. 

“As a matter of fact ” he began 
nervously. 

Lady Hunter interrupted him in a tart 
voice. ‘‘As a matter of fact religion is evi- 
dently not the thing it was for the lower 
classes. Cyril told me to insist on my 
servants going to church. ‘When in the 
country,’ he said, ‘that is the thing to do, 
and if they won’t walk send them in the 
donkey cart. Spread them out. Two don- 
key carts full would look well.’ And I’m 
not arguing that. Cyril doesn’t know the 
right thing to do; but still, what does it 
lead to? I’ve gone and lost Parks to a 
clergyman.” 

The knockings now beat with the regu- 
larity of drums, and Lady Hunter’s atten- 
tion wandered from clergymen. She listened 
attentively. Then turning she fixed Arthur 
inquiringly through her lorgnette. 

Arthur had known, of course, throughout 
the conversation that sooner or later this 
moment must come, and he had his: words 
ready. 

“The workmen,” he said with an ex- 
planatory wave of the hand. 

Lady Hunter kindled. 

“Ah, of course!”’ she cried. ‘‘But, my 
dear boy, that brings me to the object of 
my little secret visit. Now that you have 
mentioned workmen, I must say that under 
the new conditions I hope you won’t go on 
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with all those alterations and repairs with- 
out consulting a certain lady. Not a tin 
tack should be driven in without her con- 
sent. For after all a home is a place very 
sacred to a woman.” 

Her voice trembled emotionally. 

“T wish I knew some place sacred to a 
man,” said Arthur. 

“Now listen to me, my dear,” said Lady 
Hunter, looking at him very earnestly 
through her lorgnette, ‘‘listen to me, for 
we must discuss very carefully the whole 
awful situation. 

“T lay awake all night thinking of it. 
To-day has been miserable. Lunch was 
tragic. None of those poor girls has spoken 
to the other all day. And all left the flower 
show on pitiful pretexts. I know something 
of women’s hearts, Arthur, and I could 
guess where all those poor dears are at this 
very moment.” 

Arthur recoiled. 

“What!” he exclaimed. 

“Each,’’ said Lady Hunter solemnly, 
“is lying on her bed, locked in her room, 
crying her little heart out.’”’ She sighed. 

Arthur swallowed once or twice. “I darn 
well wish they were,”’ he replied. 

“Arthur!” said Lady Hunter, appalled. 
“Arthur! You brute! But,’ she added, 
“that is what all those poor girls love in 
you—the brute. We women 1% 

Arthur kicked the sofa, interrupting her. 

“T don’t know what to do,” he remarked. 

“But that’ssosimple, my dear,” breathed 
Lady Hunter. 

“Simple?” repeated Arthur. 

“Just do it over again,’ said Lady 
Hunter, with a proud look at her simple 
ingenuity. 

“Just do it over again?” repeated Ar- 
thur faintly. 

“‘And this time, dear,’’ pursued Lady 
pee softly, “‘be sure to ask the one you 
ove.” 

“T don’t love anyone,’ said Arthur, at 
his sturdiest. 

Lady Hunter fairly shrieked. 

“You must!” she cried. 

She began to get very angry, and tapped 
her toes incessantly on the floor. 

“T won’t!”’ said Arthur. 

Lady Hunter grew violently agitated. 
“The situation,” she panted, ‘‘is impos- 
sible.” 

“Tmprobable,” said Arthur grimly, ‘‘but 
not impossible. Nothing of this kind is 
impossible to me. I don’t love any a 

“You shall love somebody before I leave 
here,” said Lady Hunter breathlessly, “‘or 
I won’t go!” 

She recklessly delivered this ultimatum 
to Arthur; it was her own fault. Also the 
knockings went on distractingly all the 
time. 

“What!” said Arthur. ‘‘Do you mean 
to tell me you won’t leave here till I— 








“T won’t go till it’s all settled,’”’ replied 
Lady Hunter flatly. 

Arthur gave a very long musing look. 
After all, if one, why not two? If two, why 
not three? If three, why not four?” 

““Ah!” said he in a quiet voice. ‘‘Then 
there’ll be lots of time to spare, and I 
would like to show you the linen cupboard. 
Mother left a lot of linen.” 

“T do not care how I occupy the time, 
Arthur,” said Lady Hunter wrathfully. 
“The linen cupboard by all means.” 

“Then come on!” said Arthur. 

She rose without a qualm, save the 
qualms of her first anger. And when Arthur 
opened the door violently she walked past 
him at a great pace. So once more the 
parlor was left to the sun, and the gun, 
and the stuffed birds, and so on. 

Stoker had been reconnoitering outside, 
listening in a condition of fear to the up- 
raised voices. Now he stole across the 
courtyard and looked into theroom. Hesaw 
only the sun, the gun, and so on. Hestared 
round, trembling. 

‘oR)l and blazes!” he cried piously. 
Again he gazed round without hope. “I 
dunno,” he said, quailing. 

Arthur dashed in again and saw Stoker, 
who recoiled, and would have run away, 
but Arthur checked him. 

“Here! Stop!’ he commanded. 

His unwilling accomplice drooped against 
the door lintel. ; 

“You've left the chauffeur!’’ he whis- 
pered hoarsely. He pointed outside to 
where the car lolled in the sunshine. 

“You go and get right in that car,’’ said 
Arthur ferociously, ‘‘and tell that chauffeur 
to drive to Sir William Hunter’s and fetch 
Mr. Wakefield. Mr. Wakefield! Do you 
hear?” (Continued on Page 109) 
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Get True Judgment 
of Corners and Distance 


The more an owner uses his car, the 
more he needs plate glass. The active 
car gets the close shaves of the road, and 
its users reckon most with turns and 
distances. Plate glass in windshield or 
windows makes safety more certain. 


It is clear, smooth and free from 
ridges and ravines. It hasn’t any curves 
nor depressions. It doesn’t sag like com- 
mon glass. It is slipped into place—not 
pushed. So it doesn’t break being in- 
stalled. It does serve the eye truly, be- 
cause it never distorts the vision. 


Busy men put maps under plate glass 
on their desks. If they used cheaply 
made glass, a sideway look would in- 
stantly make a confused mass of colored 
inks. For windshields or windows, for 
safety’s sake, plate glass is essential in 
motor car replacements. 


Piate Grass Manuracturers of AMERICA 





Genuine 


PLATE GLASS 
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GENERAL 
American Bridge Co. 
American Car & Fdry. Co. 
American Radiator Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
The Barrett Co. 

Canadian Bridge Co. 

J. 1. Case Plow Works 
Cleveland Tractor Co. 

E. I. DuPont Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Link Belt Co. 

National Tube Co. 

Pullman Co. 

Swift & Co. 

Washburn Crosby 


STEEL SPECIALTIES 
David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

The Truscon Steel Co. 
Van Dorn Iron Works 
and 25 other specialty firms 


MACHINERY MAKERS 


American Clay Mach. Co. 
Bullard Mach. Tool Co. 
The Fairbanks Co. 
Ingersoll Rand Co. 

Lodge & Shipley 

Otis Elevator Co. 


Shepard Elec. Crane & Hoist Co. 


Warner & Swasey 
and 26 other machinery makers 


OIL REFINERIES 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

The Texas Co. 
and.21 other oil refiners 


A Few Famous Users 





Can You Afford to Waste What These Firms Save? 


RAILROADS 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Big Four 
Canadian National 
Illinois Central 
New York Centra. 
Pennsylvania 
Rock Island 

Santa Fe 

Southern 

Southern Pacific 
and 71 other railroads 


SHIP BUILDERS 


American International Corp. 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. 
Great Lakes Eng. Works 
McDougall Duluth Co. 
Morse Drydock & Repair Co. 
Newport News Shipbuilding Co. 
New York Shipbuilding Co. 
Pusey & Jones Co. 

Submarine Boat Co. 

Union Construction Co. 

and 66 other ship builders 


AUTOMOBILES & PARTS 


Chevrolet Motor Co. 

The Crosby Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. 
McCord & Co. 

The Nash Motors Co, 
Parish & Bingham Co. 
Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Remy Electric Co. 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
Willys-Overland Co. 

and 31 other parts makers 
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Does 1922 look so rosy that you can afford to 
throw away that which these world leaders are 
so carefully saving? 


Can you afford to use cumbersome riveting to 
join pieces of steel which they would weld at 
half the cost with a Lincoln Welder? 


Can you afford to throw into the scrap heap 
worn or broken equipment which they would 
make good as new at a welding expense of a 
few dollars? 


Can you afford to discard for minor defects 
castings, forgings, and stampings which could 
be made sound and perfect by arc welding? 


Can you afford to go merrily along without 
even knowing what arc welding might do in your 
plant, when such firms are continually asking 
Lincoln Welding Engineers to advise on their 
problems? 


A Lincoln Welding Engineer will gladly 
inspect your plant, study your processes and 
make you a complete, written report, show- 
ing whether you can use arc welding. 


The Lincoln Electric Company 


General Offices and Factory, 
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‘(Continued from Page 107) 

“Ves, sir,’’ said Stoker abjectly. But he 
paused, pointing imploringly towards the 
door leading into the kitchen: “‘Don’t ’ee 
touch my wife!” 

Arthur made for him. 

“T wouldn’t touch your wife for a mil- 
lion!’ he shouted. ‘‘Get!’’ 

Stoker vanished. He awoke the chauf- 
feur, tumbled into the lazy car and 
departed swiftly. Arthur was alone. 

The house now resounded to dim knocks 
and cries. They made Arthur shiver. He 
dragged himself to the mantelpiece, leaned 
upon it and mopped his brow. He thought 
very gravely. His nerves were all anyhow. 
He started at a bird’s twitter. Things were 
too terrible. It seemed to him awful that a 
quiet, simple man should come from Aus- 
tralia and have these things happen to him 
through practically no fault of his own. 
He nearly fell into the fireplace when 
once more someone knocked on the door 
behind him. 

He had once seen the Hunters’ cook. He 
swallowed once or twice and shut his eyes 
before he turned round and saw only a 
telegraph messenger. 

Arthur experienced one of those mo- 
ments of relief which are almost too great 
to bear. He stretched out his almost pow- 
erless hand, and the telegram was thrust 
into it. 

“No answer,” he said Re 

Once more he was alone in the parlor. 
He thought how blessed loneliness was, but 
guessed somehow that it must be of short 
duration. He put the telegram into his 
pocket. 

Arthur was still leaning against the man- 
telpiece, resting after his trial, when again 
the door knocker sounded. This time he 
felt sure of seeing a certain stout and pas- 
sionate form, light of hand in the making of 
meringues, but probably heavy to suffoca- 
tion in the arts of love. He wondered why 
it had never occurred to him to shut and 
bolt the door. However, he pulled himself 
together presently and looked furtively 
round. 

There was Parks. 


wilt 


AARKS smiled. So did Arthur. He just 

stood there and smiled. It was so nice 
to see a woman who didn’t really count asa 
woman at all and was innocent of all fell 
design. 

She wore the hat looted from Mrs. 
Drelincourt; and adorable it looked, too; 
and she wore the shoes and stockings looted 
from Angela; but she had an ulster over 
Gwennie’s gown. She carried tenderly a 
large epergne. 

“You!” said Arthur happily, after a 
dreamy silence. “‘Not you! 

Parks gurgled joyfully. “Oh, no, Mr. 
Arthur. It’s not me.” 

It was splendid to see how comfortable 
and at home Arthur felt with her. He ap- 
proached her without fear. 

“Come in!” he said heartily. 

She camein. Then he noticed that in her 
other hand she carried a basket holdall, 
which she placed by the wall where ‘it 
wouldn’t be in the way. 

“Why the deuce didn’t you come be- 
fore?” asked Arthur. 

“The flower show, Mr. Arthur,’”’ Parks 
explained. 

“Confound the flower chow!’ said 
Arthur. 

Parks gurgled. ‘“‘And from what Mr. 
Wakefield said to me this morning when I 
took his early tea I—I rather thought I was 
going to get this, Mr. Arthur.”” She dis- 
played the epergne triumphantly. 

“The first prize for ladies’ table decora- 
tions, Mr. Arthur.” 

“OM,” said Arthur, giving the thing a 
mere glance. 

“T suppose nothing ever prevents you 
carrying out your own plans?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Arthur,” she replied se- 
renely. 

She "placed the epergne in the center of 
the tea table. 

“For you, Mr. Arthur.” 

“Eh?” said Arthur, giving the thing 
another look. ‘‘Wh 

“Oh, just— Wheeice,” said little Parks. 

She ‘turned away, fidgeting with her 
gloves and looking round the parlor. Then 
her ear was caught by those dim knockings, 
which had been spasmodic for the last five 
minutes, but now were beginning again 
their steady rhythm. She listened curi- 
ously. 

Arthur endeavored to distract her atten- 
tion for a bit. For, after all, it could not be 
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long now before aid arrived in the person of 
Cyril, who, earning his good living simply 
by the exercise of tact, was absolutely the 
man to send for. 

“T say!” said Arthur. “This isn’t the 
way to Durham, y’know.” 

“N-no, Mr. Arthur,” said Parks. 

Then she began to laugh. They looked 
at each other, and Arthur began to laugh, 
too; rather morosely perhaps, but still he 
laughed. 

“Durham!” said little Parks. ‘‘Dud- 
durham!” She gurgled and gurgled. 

“‘Er—er—would you like to sit down?” 
said Arthur happily. 

“Thank you, Mr. Arthur,” 
Parks. 

She seated herself beside the table and 
ran a domesticated eye over its arrange- 
ment. 

Arthur fidgeted about restlessly between 
the table and fireplace, an eye cocked at 
Parks. 

“You—you’re looking awfully well,’ he 
hazarded. 

“Thank you, Mr. Arthur,” she replied, 
smiling. ‘“‘You’ve never seen me before in 
my mufti, have you?” 

Arthur fidgeted about. 

“No,” he said. ‘“‘That—that’s a cute 
little hat, isn’t it?”’ 

“Cute’s the word, Mr. Arthur,” 
plied triumphantly. 

Arthur gazed at Mrs. Drelincourt’s sacri- 
fice. Then his eye wandered to Angela’s. 
rein I say!” said he. “Silk stockings! 

“All the way up, Mr. Arthur,”’ said little 
Parks with girlish rapture. 

“You swept the stairs in cashmere,” 
added Arthur, musing upon her legs. 

“Oh, Mr. Arthur!” said little Parks, 
softly smiling. ‘‘You noticed!” 

“Well, I dunno,” said Arthur, musing; 
“at the time I didn’t know I noticed, but 
I suppose I did.”’ 

“T always say,’’ remarked Parks, “that 
every man’s the same at rock bottom.” 

‘ ASHE recovered his sturdiness with a 
jerk. 

“Well,” he said, ‘don’t let’s talk about 
your stockings.”’ Parks pouted a little. 
““What’s happened?’ 

“‘Hiverybody’s very upset,”’ she replied. 

““What do they say?” asked Arthur. 

The muffled knockings continued in 
spasms. 

“Nothing, Mr. Arthur,” replied Parks, 
glancing around her a little curiously. 

“Nothing?” repeated Arthur. 

“Well, how can they?” said Parks. ‘‘If 
nobody helps ’em—and I’m not going 
to,” she added cryptically, “‘though there 
are some who may think otherwise—if no- 
body helps ’em, Mr. Arthur, they don’t 
know what’s what, or which is which, or 
who’s who.” 

“But neither do J,” said Arthur. 
“They’ve got me there.” 

Parks smiled most shrewdly. ‘‘Oh, no, 
Mr. Arthur! Oh, no-o-o-o! Because, you 
see’’—she turned in her chair and leaned 
over the table towards him—‘“‘if Mrs. 
Drelincourt says it’s her and knows it 
wasn’t, for all she guesses the one it was 
will bring up proof; ’n’ if Miss Harmony 
says it’s her and knows it wasn’t—ditto; 
and if the twin does ditto, why—ditto!”’ 

When Parks had brought this out with a 
delicate air of finesse she sat back and 
regarded Arthur. 

He considered rapidly, on his part, 

““Why—why—then if I say nothing and 
everybody else says nothing I’m saved!”’ 

“Oh,” said Parks dreamily, “I wouldn’t 
say ‘saved,’ cause, after all, you know, 
somebody’ s going to have you in the end. 
Must.” 

She regarded Arthur very dreamily in- 
deed. 

“Tt’s pretty awful, isn’t it?’’ he groaned. 

“Oh, ’s awful, Mr. Arthur,”’ she agreed 
sympathetically. 

“You seem the only one out of it,” said 
Arthur gloomily. 

Little Parks spoke very gently, although 
she was at heart one of those sweet ma- 
ternal girls literally without mercy where 
the male sex is concerned. 

“‘T don’t know that I’d put it quite like 
that, Mr. Arthur,” temporized she. 

“Help!” said Arthur. 

“Yes, I’m here to help you, Mr. Arthur,” 
said little Parks, “‘and to save you from the 
other women.” 

“How’ll you do it?” asked Arthur des- 
perately, for it seemed as if she had brought 
him hope only to snatch it away again. 

“You engage me as lady housekeeper,” 
she replied, 


murmured 


she re- 
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PENNANT 
_ SALTED PEANUTS 


‘Eat them daily /or hungeraza health 


“An army travels on its stomach.” 


So do all travelers. No matter how fast 
you may travel, your body will demand a 
little refreshment. And when diners, cafes 
and lunch counters are miles away, that little 
gnawing of the appetite demands attention. 
What could the traveler carry with him as 
an emergency ration that is better than 
one or two bags of the big nutritious 
“Planters Pennant Salted Peanuts”? 


Good! Refreshing! Stimulating! That’s 
“Planters Pennants”! Roasted by “Planters” 
own particular method —in a combination 
of rich vegetable oils — 
“Pennants” have such a 
delicious flavor that you'll 
eat them whether hungry 
or not. Here’s a tid-bit 
that’s a treat; besides 
“Planters Pennants” aid 
the digestion through their 


high content of natural 
oil. 


Nourishment? The delicious 
“Planters Pennants” are as 
nourishing as beef. A 5c bag 
contains, by actual test, 250 
calories, the same as a slice 
of roast beef. 


Buy“ Planters Pennants” any- 
where—5c a bag. 


Planters Nut and 


Chocolate Co. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Suffolk, Va. Boston 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


MR: PEANUT 
REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
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Spark PLUGS 


One INCH firing surface is PATENTED 
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They are buying 
FY RAC in SETS 


Viet who start to buy one spark 
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s : plug, stop to buy a set of FYRACS. 

y FYRAC | Everywhere FYRAC is selling this way— 

j DOLLAR i one FYRAC for each cylinder. Why? Be- 
Certificate g cause of one INCH firing surface. 


One INCH firing surface means multi- 
spark—a volley of hot blue sparks over an 
entire inch of stout, strong wire. Multi- 
spark means bigger explosion—igniting all 
the fuel vapor in the cylinder. Bigger explo- 
sion means more power. Is it any wonder 
that motorists want one INCH firing sur- 
face in every cylinder? 


In order to introduce the 
“FYRAC in Sets’’ idea 
widely throughout the 
country we have author- 
ized Fyrac dealers to pre- 
sent you with a certifi- 
cate worth $1 on a set of 
Fyracs for your car. 










Take advantage of this 
offer while it lasts. Give 
your motor the benefit of 
Fyrac in every cylinder, 
and save $1 now. If your 
dealer cannot fill your 
order, write us—we’'ll see 
you are supplied on this 
basis. 








You can SEE multi-spark in action. Your 
dealer will demonstrate it. He will show 
you one INCH firing surface with its broad- 
side of hissing, crackling sparks. He will tell 
you why YOUR motor will be smoother, 
sweeter-running with FYRAC in every 
cylinder. He will explain FYRAC’S much 
longer life, its freedom from gasoline- 
formed carbon. He knows. Ask him. See 
one INCH firing surface demonstrated. 
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Ask him, too, about the Fyrac Dollar 
Certificate. Go to your dealer today. 


Write us for booklet, ‘The Right Way 
to use One INCH Firing Surface” 


FYRAC MANUFACTURING CO., Rockford, II. 


Canadian Address: CAMPBELL AGENCIES 
23 Richmond Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


There is a Fyrac Plug for every motor made 
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Arthur was staggered. He began fruit- 
lessly to object. ’ 

“But I don’t want one,” said he. 

“No,” said Parks, sweetly but firmly; 
“no. But you need one. You’re the kind 
of man that wants guarding. And if you 
engage me you would have nothing to 
fear’’—she paused—‘‘from any other fe- 
male. Yes, you’re the kind of man that 
wants looking after. You want managing 
for.”’ 

“Well, I’ve managed my own life for my- 
self pretty well, so far, thank you,” said 
Arthur sturdily. 

“Ah,” she murmured, ‘‘but when it 
comes to women * 

She paused significantly. 

“You're right!” said Arthur. “‘When it 
comes to women $4 

“You want helping,” she continued. 
“You're the sort of man that wants blind- 
folding and then pushing hard.” 

Arthur started violently. 

“Eh?” he cried. 

Little Parks caught herself back from the 
edge of disaster. She knew the dangers of 
being premature. Yes, she was one of those 
sweet maternal girls who make a bee line 
for a man and get there. But he never sees 
her coming. 

“T was using a figure of speech, Mr. 
Arthur,” she said blandly. She paused. 
“Do I consider myself engaged?’ 

“Well,” said Arthur, listening to the rap- 
pings all about him, ‘“‘since I last saw you, 
Parks, things have happened which you 
know nothing about, and the job will be of 
a temporary nature only; very temporary. 
But I shall certainly be glad of you at 
present. What terms?” 

“A pound a week—at present,’’ mur- 
mured Parks. 

She looked down softly; not that she 
was sorry for him. 

“I think you’re darned cheap,” said 
Arthur with enthusiasm. ‘‘And I’m sure 
1 hope you’ll be happy ’n’ comfortable, 
Parks.” 

He paused for the suitable reply which he 
expected, but he did not receive it. 

“Parks,” he added repetitively. 

Little Parks looked at him. Her look 
was demure, but there was something in it. 
It fairly pulled Arthur together and riveted 
hi 








m. 

“The situation is lady housekeeper,”’ she 
replied. 

Arthur started violently again. There 
was no doubt but that she flustered him. 

““Oh—er—certainly, Miss Parks,” he 
said lamely. 

“‘And secretary, Mr. Arthur,’’ she added. 

“Secretary!’’ repeated Arthur. 

“Gentlemen often have young secre- 
taries, but not often young housekeepers,”’ 
she explained. 

“What a lot you know of the world, Miss 
Parks,” said Arthur lamely. 

“TI suppose I can have a room, Mr. 
Arthur?” she continued after a pause. 


“A room?” Arthur repeated. ‘What 
for?” 

“To sleep in, please,” said Parks very 
demurely. 


“Oh!” said Arthur. “‘Oh—ah—yes, of 
course. The kitchen’s through there.” He 
indicated the door. ‘‘And there’s a woman— 
er—who cooks who’ll show you the bed- 
rooms.” 

Little Parks sat up. 

““A woman?’’ she exclaimed. 

“Yes. But married,’ Arthur replied 
peacefully. ‘Teeth drawn.” 

“Oh! Are they?” said little Parks. “A 
married woman has nothing but double 
molars. Will you kindly ask her to take my 
things to my room?” 

She indicated the basket holdall, and 
Arthur’s glance followed hers. 

“T brought very little,” she added, “de- 
pending on a lift in the baker’s cart. My 
big box will follow.” 

Arthur continued looking at the holdall. 
He could not exactly have explained why; 
but there was a subtle menace about the 
thing. That epergne, too, kept staring at 
him from the table. 

“Certainly—er—Miss Parks,” 
swered at last. 

He seized the holdall and carried it to 
the kitchen, while Parks remained sitting 
by the tea table, exercising admirable self- 
control over her gurgles. He returned, 
looking very interestedly at her, on his way 
back to the hearthrug. 

She was the first to break the ensuing 
silence. 

“And now,” said she, looking very set- 
tled and happy, “the question is: What are 
you going to do?” 


he an- 
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Recalled to realities Arthur sat down 
heavily in his father’s chair. He drew his 
favorite brier from the pocket of his la- 
mentable coat. 

He spoke more laconically than he could 
possibly have felt. 

“Do? Me?” 

“°M,” said Parks; “you; do?” 

“Nothing,” returned Arthur. 

He filled his pipe. 

“Nothing?” breathed Parks. 

“No,” said Arthur. 

He lighted his pipe. When he had hung 
it in the right corner of his mouth he felt 
infinitely better, wiser and safer. 

“You can’t, Mr. Arthur,’’ argued Parks 
earnestly. 

“TI can,” said Arthur. “I can do nothing 
just as well as anyone can do it. I’m 
through with women, Parks—I mean, Miss 
Parks. I’m through with ’em for good.” 

“You know, Mr. Arthur,” returned she 
with a soft voice, “there’s women—and 
women.” 

“And women and women and women,” 
added Arthur. “You don’t need to tell 
me.”’ A knock sounded just under his chair. 
“Place seems full of em. But I’m through.” 

Little Parks crossed her knees; and 
Arthur mused once more briefly upon her 
stockings, before he exerted his strength 
and turned his eyes away. 

“Oh,” she said softly, ““I do wonder if 
you know what you’re missing!” 

“Here!” said Arthur. ‘You aren’t try- 
ing to marry me off to anyone, are you?” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Arthur,” she replied 
hastily. She smiled. ‘Oh, no. No-o-o.” 

““No woman on earth would ever manage 
me,” he added warningly, “and so I tell 
you.” 

_ Parks spoke from the heart, and with a 


igh. 

“Oh, don’t you worry,” said she. “The 
girl you marry will know her job.” - 

“H’m,” muttered Arthur. 

“‘She’ll have to,’”’ added Parks. 

There was a pause, filled by knockings, 
to which again Parks listened curiously. 

“What are those noises, Mr. Arthur?” 
she asked at last. 

“Oh, nothing! Nothing!” said Arthur. 
“TIT mean, the workmen. Don’t worry 
about them. I’ve got something to show 
you.” He got up hastily, listening for the’ 
sound of the car bearing Cyril to the rescue, 
but the sound came not. “TI’ll show you my 
new gun. What do you think of her, eh?” 

Then tenderly he fetched the gun from 
the corner where she leaned, and as soon as 
he got his hand upon her he forgot, for the 
moment, his troubles. He brought the gun 
to Parks. 

“Look at her!” said he. “This is a 
first; six, seven, four and single trigger. 
Let me describe her to you, for she’s a 
darling, isn’t she, if ever there was one?” 
He stroked the barrel with a loving finger. 
“This is Whitworth steel; and this’”—and 
here he moved his loving finger down to 
the breech, speaking with ecstasy—‘“‘is 
charcoal iron; and these lines at each side 
are gold; they move—I know you're in- 
terested in this—and by their position one 
knows at a glance if the barrel has been 
fired. This trigger guard’s blue metal, and 
the stock walnut. She will last forever, and 
weighs exactly six pounds seven ounces 
and four pennyweights. Oh!” cried Arthur 
to the gun. “‘Oh, you peach! You beauti- 
ful peach!” 

After a moment little Parks spoke. 

“It seems a shameful waste to say all 
that to a gun,” she remarked regretfully. 

There was something wanting in this 
comment. Arthur returned the gun to the 
corner. 

“Do guns cost much?” she asked. ~ 

“Sixty quid,” said Arthur. 

He stood off from the gun and eyed it. 

“Sixty quid!” cried Parks. ““My! You 
could have a lovely wedding on that!” 

Arthur turned in haste. ‘ Wedding!” he 
echoed irascibly. ‘Curse it, Parks—Miss 
Parks! What do I want with a wedding?” 

“Oh, you don’t want one, I know,” she 
replied dreamily, “but still—they’re pretty 
things.” 

Arthur advanced and faced her across 
the table. 

“Now,” said he sternly, “will—you— 
stop—it!”’ 

Parks met his look square. 
gazed into his. 

“Just a minute,” she begged softly and 
hurriedly. “Don’t you think it would 
be wonderful to have someone who be- 
longed to you; and who cared about every- 
thing you did; and loved you; and served 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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This is to offer you a new conception of road en- 
durance—an 84% friction-proofed tire. 

We’ve worked for years to perfect it. Now we be- 
lieve a new era in tire service has been reached. 
Every man who operates a motor car, for business 
or for pleasure, is urged to get the facts. 


Friction—the destroyer 


Friction is the greatest enemy of tire life, for friction 
develops heat. And heat destroys rubber. 
It weakens tires. It makes them susceptible to stone 
bruise, to easy puncturing. It lessens tire life one- 
half. Yet, in running, friction is constantly created. 
Tires are friction heated in gaining road hold. A 
touch on the brake multiplies it. 
Thus there is a constant fight, between man-com- 
bined materials and the natural element which de- 
stroys them. 
95 blow-outs in 100 are charged to friction—to road 
burn. 

Now we 84% overcome it 


Today, we offer an 84% friction-proofed tire! 


riction Proofed 
“fights Road Burn 


Contradicts all previous conceptions 
of tire service 


It embodies the experiments of years. Of consul- 
tation with world-experts. Of innumerable test proc- 
esses, at which expense was disregarded. 


The 100% friction-proofed tire may some day be 
gained. But we doubt it, for it would effect virtually 
everlasting service. 


84% means, we believe, such tremendous road en- 
durance that thinking men will scarcely ask for more. 
Hence in this new and greater Brunswick, the ultimate 
of today is being offered. 


Standard prices 
Note, too, the friction-proofed Brunswick conforms 
to the standard list. It is delivered to the consumer 
at the price of an ordinary tire. 


It is a product that lives up to the traditions of the 
House of Brunswick, an institution known, more 
than 76 years, as the manufacturer of super-quality 
products. 


See this new Brunswick—in either cord or fabric— 
at your nearest Brunswick dealer’s. Then enjoy multi- 
plied service—a minimum of tire trouble, and you 
will never go back to a lesser tire. . 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Branches in Principal Cities of the United States 


RUNSWICK 


TIRES 
84% Friction-Proofed 





FRICTION DESTROYS RUBBER! 








Friction, the primitive 
means of creating 
flame, 1s today the big 
problem in tire mak- 
ing; the source of 
road-burn, of 95 blow- 
outs in 100. 


What 84% Friction-Proofed 
Means 


Friction is the enemy of every 
tire in service—the source of 
95 blow-outs in 100. By special 


process, Brunswick Tires are 
84% friction-proofed. Anew con- 
ception of tire mileage is thus 
effected. Service is multiplied; 
road troubles reduced to an 
amazing minimum. 
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Winner of Grand Prize at Pan- 
ama Pacific Exposition; at 
Brussels; at Milan; and Paris. 
Highest Award at Amsterdam 
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Never in all the years of our experience has any 
Eureka excited such favorable comment as the new 
1922 model, recently announced. Almost overnight it 
achieved a popularity so widespread and so spon- 
taneous as to exceed our own expectations. 


The basis of this popularity is easy to understand. 
The performance of previous models in over 500,000 
homes had securely established the Eureka’s reputa- 
tion; and the winning of more international grand 
prizes than all other cleaners combined, soundly forti- 
fied its good estate. So when 3300 dealers announced 
an improved, refined, and beautiful Eureka, women 
everywhere were eager to see what our engineers 
had accomplished. 


What they witnessed was a literally amazing 


VACUUM CLEANER 
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demonstration of thoroughness, speed, and superlative 
ease in vacuum cleaning. They saw the increased 
suction remove every trace of embedded dirt from 
the thickest carpet; they saw the detachable sweep 
action brush whisk away threads, lint, and other 
clinging surface litter; they saw the surprising con- 
venience of the improved nozzle in cleaning corners 
and along base boards; they saw attachments sur- 
prisingly simple and effective to use. 


Though many have pronounced the new Eureka a 
hitherto unapproached achievement in vacuum cleaner 
design, we urge you to see it and judge for yourself 
the effect of its refinements and improvements. 
Five minutes will suffice. Visit the nearest 
Eureka dealer today. Or write us for his name. 


EurekKA VacuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher Street, Holborn; London, W. C. 1, England (36) 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
you; and helped you; and—and comforted 
you when you were ill or worried; and 
laughed with you when you were gay; and 
who just thought you all the world? Don’t 
you think that would be rather wonderful?” 

Flustered as he was by this unwelcome 
rhetoric, Arthur had stamina enough to 
frame a cutting reply. 

“More than wonderful,” he said. “Im- 
possible!” 

“No,” said little Parks, biting her lips 
hard. “Love isn’t impossible, Mr. Arthur.” 

“Love!” said Arthur. “I shall be very 
angry soon.” 

“Yes, love,” persisted Parks gamely. 

“H’m,” said Arthur. ‘‘ Well, when I meet 
a woman who can love I may think so.” 

“You don’t know her when you see her,” 
cried Parks desperately. 

“You do like arguing with yourself, don’t 
you?” said Arthur. ‘‘Have I ever seen 
such a girl, to your knowledge?”’ 

“Y-yes. Y-yes,”’ choked Parks. ‘‘You’ve 
often s-seen her.” 

“Not so that I’d notice, I’ll swear,’ said 
Arthur. 

“Oh, no!” said little Parks, beside her- 
self. “Oh, no! You don’t notice her—not 
at all.” 

Arthur turned away. He drove his hands 
into the pockets of his disreputable breeches. 
His pipe hung in the right corner of his 
mouth. 

“Well,’”’ said he heartlessly, ‘she’s lost 
it now, such as it is. I’m off to Australia.” 

Parks rose very slowly, leaning against 
the table. 

“Y ou—you’re going back?”’ she breathed. 

“T am that,” said Arthur. ‘Quick as I 
can get. Made up my mind this afternoon. 
Didn’t I tell you your job was only tem- 
porary?” 

“So—that’s that,” said Parks. 

“Right over there, Miss Parks,” said 
Arthur, “is a great big farm that started 
by being a little one; but now you could 
put this farm into it and lose it. And 
there’s a house’’—he was flattered to see 
how raptly Parks listened—“‘that started 
by being a little house, and was added to 
till it got a dining room and a sitting room, 
and two bedrooms, and a veranda and a 
sleeping porch, and a garden, and a bath- 
room, hot and cold. And I’m the architect. 
I built it, and it’s mine. And just beside 
the house is a stable, and in it is the only 
female I ever loved.’ 

“A woman!” cried Parks fiercely. ‘But 
only in the stable,” she thought. 

“My mare, Isolde,” said Arthur. 

“Oh—yes,”’ murmured Parks. 
beautiful name.” 

“She’s a beautiful mare,’’ returned Ar- 
thur warmly. “TI said to her, ‘Isolde,’ I 
said, ‘if I decide to stay in England I’ll 
send for you, my beauty. But I shouldn’t 
be surprised if I came back to you.’ And 
she sort of smiled, you know’’—here Ar- 
thur began smiling quite sentimentally 
himself—‘‘and what she really meant was, 
‘No, and I shouldn’t be surprised either.’ 
She knew. The little devil! She knew.” 

“She’s only a horse,” said Parks quite 
passionately. 

How complacently Arthur smiled! 

“Ts there anything better?” he said. “I 
ask you?” 

“It’s a question of op-op-op-opinion,”’ 

gulped Parks. 
Arthur remained infuriatingly compla- 
cent. “Well,” he said, “I’ve given you 
mine. That’s my opinion. And in my 
house I smoke where I like, and I sit where 
L like, and I eat when I like, and I have two 
Chinese house boys who make me darned 
comfortable. And the only female thing 
that follows me about is Isolde.” 

Parks bit her lips. 

“ Aren’t your evenings lonely?”’ said she. 

“Lonely!” Arthur repeated with scorn. 
peanely Good Lord, no! There’s my 

cy) 


pel balance 


g. 

Parks stamped her foot and bit her lip 
again. 

“A dog!” she cried. 

“Well,” said Arthur, “is there anything 
better than a dog?” 

Parks sniffed. 

“Yes,” she said; ‘‘Isolde.” 

“Tronic you women are!” mused Arthur. 
He laughed infuriatingly. ‘‘Now, Isolde,” 
28 added, “‘she isn’t ironic. Neither is the 

Of: 

“The dog can’t talk to you in the eve- 
nings,” sighed Parks faintly. 

“He listens,” replied Arthur. 

“Ah, that’s why men like dogs,’’ said 
little Parks. “‘So—you’ll go back to him, 
and Isolde?” 
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Arthur nodded. ‘‘Yes. There’re no com- 
plications in life out there.” 

“Don’t you think you'll leave a good 
deal behind you?” asked Parks, biting her 
lower lip feverishly. 

Arthur grinned. “I hope so,’’ he replied. 
He waggled the pipe in the right side of his 
mouth. He began to feel quite humorous 
about it all, now that any moment might 
see Cyril—with that inimitable tact on 
which his young life hung—to the rescue. 
In an access of spirits he began to sing, 
burlesquing a song which was to little 
Parks—or to any other nice girl of her 
ilk—sacred. 


“ De-earest’’ [sang Arthur], “our day is 

o-ver! 

Ended the d-r-r-ream divine ; 

You must go-o bah-ck to your life [sob], 

I must go-o bah-ck to mine! 

H-h-how”’ [Arthur sobbed] “can TI live 
without yeow ? 

How can I let yeow go-o-0?”’ 


A scream from Parks stopped Arthur in 
full song. He turned and saw her with her 
arms on the table and her head on her arms. 
He recoiled, feeling terribly apprehensive 


again. 
“Oh, dear!’”’ wailed little Parks. ‘‘Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear!” 


She sobbed piteously. It almost touched 
Arthur. 

“Eh?” he said. “‘What’s the matter 
now?” 

“Tt’s such—a—be-eau-tiful song?’ sobbed 
Parks. “It makes you think.” 

“Think what?” said Arthur. 

Little Parks looked up. ‘‘Oh,” trembled 
she, ‘‘w-w-wouldn’t you re-r-really like to 
be with the girl who loved you, by this fire- 
side, she with the stockin’ basket and you 
sitting opposite talking—talking—talking? 
You don’t kn-kn-know how nice things 
can be.” 

“No!” yelled Arthur. ‘Stop it!” 

Siete rocked to and fro. ‘‘Well—that’s 
thats, 

“Yes,”’ said Arthur briskly. ‘‘ Clearing 
up the dubious points nicely, aren’t we? Is 
there anything else?”’ 

“Well, you know,” faltered Parks, 
“there’s a sort of—sort of glamour in get- 
ting married.” 

“Glamour!” said Arthur, waggling his 
pipe enthusiastically. ‘“‘Glamour! You 
should see our sunsets. Getting married’s 
nothing to ’em.”’ 

Parks faltered on, weak but pursuing. 
“But what do you do when you feel—when 
you feel “ 

“When I feel?’”’ prompted Arthur help- 
fully. 

“Romantic,’”’ quivered Parks. 

“T don’t,” said Arthur. 

“But you might,”’ quivered Parks stub- 
bornly. 

“T should play my banjo and sing,” said 
Arthur. ‘‘And the dog’d howl. And we’d 
get rid of it that way.” 

“A banjo, too!’’ said Parks in a voice of 
utter despair. 

Arthur nodded. 
complete.”’ 

He was relieved to see the poor girl sud- 
denly pull herself together. 

There was desperation on her face, but it 
was calm. 

“Well,”’ she said, ‘‘that’s that.’ 

Arthur was glad to find her so open to 
reasonable conviction, and he was ready to 
assuage any normal curiosity. 

“Anything else?”’ he asked. 

Parks sat upright. 

“Yes, Mr. Arthur.” 

“Out with it,” said Arthur encourag- 
ingly. 

Little Parks smiled with extreme sweet- 
ness. 

““You once said you would repay.” 

“Repay whom?” said Arthur. 

“Me,” said Parks. ‘For saving you 
from being married.” 

Arthur agreed to this heartily. 

“T’ve been thinking for some time of 
leaving England,” said little Parks; ‘“‘of 
emigrating to the colonies.”’ 

She turned her innocent trustful eyes up 
to Arthur. 

“ Er—er—which colony?” asked Arthur, 
beginning to walk about rather uneasily 
again. 





“Yes, you see—I’m 
, 


‘Australia,’ replied Parks softly but | 


inflexibly. 

Arthur walked a little faster. 

“Er—you want to goto Australia, too?”’ 
said h 





e. 
‘°M,’’ nodded Parks. ‘‘I’m capable and | 


strong and most domesticated. My health’s | 


good. Perhaps you could recommend me 
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The ‘‘Daily Dozen” 
builds shoulders and 
back muscles in 
which you can take 


pride. 


Try the 
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Cverweight? 10 minutes 
a day of the “Daily 
Dozen" to music will rid 
you of dangerous excess 


Why be run-down, ema- 
ciated, half-alive? The 
“Daily Dozen"' quickly 
builds you up. 





Jlesh. 


‘Daily Dozen” 


GREAT and new idea—and 
more fun than a game! You 
cannot appreciate the fascina- 

tion, the glow of health, the amount 
of ‘‘pep”’ you acquire from exercis- 
ing to music until you have tried it! 

Ten minutes a day of genuine fun 
will keep you fit. Walter Camp has 
made it possible. The famous 
“Daily Dozen’’ Exercises of this 
great Yale coach—exercises that 
reach and strengthen every muscle 
in your body— have been set to music 
on phonograph records, with Mr. 
Camp’s special permission. 

You put a record on the machine 
and the lively, spirited music carries 
you through ten minutes of the most 
exhilaratingfun. Youaresweptalong 
with a buoyancy that will amaze you. 
And the result of this ten minutes’ 
fun a day is a glowing health, a glori- 
ous vitality, a springy step, a bright 
eye—and, in short, a whole, healthy, 
breathing and zestful man or woman 
tingling with the very glow of life. 


But the famous ‘Daily Dozen” 
do not stop their wonderful work 
there. Far from it. If you are over- 
weight they will reduce your waist- 
line. If you are underweight they 
will put firm, sound flesh on you. 
They revitalize your body. They re- 
vive weak, flabby musclesand rebuild 
them into live, vital tissue. Thou- 
sands of men and women and boys 
and girls are regaining health, 
strength and vitality through use of 
the ‘‘ Daily Dozen” Exercises. 


The “Daily Dozen” 
Build Muscle 


Increase your wind, develop your 
chest, strengthen your powers of en- 
durance and your energy to work. 
Put on muscular shoulders, acquire 
strong stom- 
ach muscles, 
get a won- 
derful and su- 
perb physique 
—and enjoy 
yourselfevery 
minute you 
are doing it. 

The “ Daily 
Dozen’’ are 
set tomusicon 
large double- 
disc records, 





To Music! 


Ten Minutes’ Fun a Day Gives You 
Health, Strength and Vitality—Free 
Record Proves It. 


playable on any 
disc machine. In 
addition there are 
charts with 60 
actual photo- 
graphs _illustrat- 
ing every move- 
ment with clear 
and simple direc- 
tions. On the rec- 
ord itself a clear 
voice gives you the 
commands, telling 
you exactly what 
to do. All you do 
is put a record on 
the machine. In- 
side of ten minutes 
you will feel a gfow 
that is priceless in 
its benefits to your 
health. You can 
say good-bye to all those little 
ailments, and that tired, exhausted 
feeling. 





A slender and graceful 

form can only come from 
a healthy, physical con- 
ition. 


Record Free 


So that you may see for yourself the won- 
derful benefits to your health that the fa- 
mous ‘‘Daily Dozen”’ will give you, we will 
send you, absolutely free, a sample record 
containing two of the ‘‘ Daily Dozen” Exer- 
cises and a chart illustrating the movements. 
Put it on your phonograph and follow the 
simple directions of the clear voice on the 
record. That great sensation of glowing 
health you feel when you have gone through 
these new, exhilarating and interesting exer- 
cises will amaze you. 

There is no obligation. The record is 
yours to keep. Just enclose a quarter (or 
25 cents in stamps) with the coupon, to cover 
charge of postage, wrapping, etc., to Health 
Builders, Dept. 896, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Free Sample Record and Chart 


FREE! 


HEALTH BUILDERS, 
Dept. 896 
Oyster Bay, N.Y. 


Please send me your 
free sample, Health 
Builder Record, giving two of Walter Camp’s famous 
“Daily Dozen" Exercises, also a free chart containing 
actual photographs and simple directions for doing the 
exercises. I enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) to 
cover cost of packing, postage, etc. This does not obligate 
me in any way whatever and the sample record and the 
chart are mine to keep. 





Name 





(Please write plainly) 


Address 
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COME on over with the 
thousands of keen-eyed, 
clear-headed, steady-nerved 
men who have switched to 


Girards. 


You can light one Girard 
off another without putting 
a wire edge on your nerves, 
or a dent in your disposi- 
tion. 


Girard is mild as Indian 
Summer, yet so full-flavored 
that every puff answers your 
smoke-appetite as spring- 
water answers thirst. 


BROKER 
(actual size) 
Formerly 15c¢ 
Now 2 for 25c 


And—the new Girard is 
bigger, better, lower-priced 
than ever. Made by hand, 
under old-time, ideal con- 
ditions, with fine Havana 
and shade-grown wrapper. 


Exacting smokers declare 
the new Girard the greatest 
cigar they ever smoked. 
Prove for yourself—today 
—why the new Girard is so 
popular. 


Come on over—NOW! 


10c and up 


15c size now 2 for 25c 


Other sizes price-reduced 
in proportion 


ANTONIO ROIG & LANGSDOREF, PHILADELPHIA Established 51 Years 


GIRARD 


Americas Foremost Cigar. 


for a post to one of your neighbors if you 
are fully suited yourself.’ 

“Eh?” said Arthur, a little fidgety. 
“Yes, of course. My nearest neighbor’s 
thirty miles away.” 

Parks gulped and recovered. 

““—P-d-do they lend domestic servants 
horses in Australia?’’ she asked, losing and 
regaining in a breath a fine steadiness of 
voice. 

“Oh, I expect so,” said Arthur, waggling 
his pipe. ‘‘Do you wish to take up riding?”’ 

“T would be obliged to,” said Parks. 

“‘ Well, Miss Parks,”’ said Arthur, ‘‘there’s 
no doubt that I am grateful to you, and so 
please consider any help I can give you at 
your service. But I say—the expense of 
passage—’n’ all—you have to think of that 
sort of thing, my dear girl, haven’t you?”’ 

Little Parks was perfectly brave. 

“T’ve saved a bit,” she answered. “I 
shall go steerage.” 

Arthur hovered from one foot to the 
other. ‘“Were—er—were you thinking of 
going on the same boat?”’ he hazarded. 

k you for suggesting it, Mr. 
Arthur,” answered Parks very gratefully. 

“Me?” said Arthur. ‘Suggest? I don’t. 
Er—don’t let me influence your choice in 
any way. I just asked a question.” 

But she held on her way, softly yet in- 
flexibly. 

“Perhaps when you arrange your own 
passage you would be kind enough to ar- 
range mine, Mr. Arthur—me having no 
traveling experience.”’ 

Arthur was not clear in his own mind 
why he did not like the trend of this con- 
versation, but like it he did not. However, 
gratitude is gratitude, or should be. 

“Oh, certainly,” he replied. ‘It’s a little 
thing, to do for you after all you’ve done 
for me.” 

Parks rose quietly from her chair. 

“Thank you, Mr. Arthur,” she mur- 
mured. 

Arthur looked at this nice obliging girl 
standing so unobtrusively and gratefully 
there. He looked at the epergne she had 
brought him. He mused again upon her 
silk stockings. His mind seemed less clear 
and his will less dependable than usual. 

“T sort of don’t—don’t like this steerage 
idea,”’ he said obtusely. “I wonder why. 
Now I wonder why I don’t just like it.” 

He pondered at her silk stockings. 

“T can’t think!” said she in tones of acid 
despair; for there are limits to every wom- 
an’s forbearance. 

“No, I don’t like it,’? mused Arthur. 
“Still—I dare say it’s not so bad nowadays. 
T’ll come and look over at you—and I'll 
chuck some apples down.” 

For a moment Parks looked at Arthur in 
wrathful silence. He was still pondering at 
her stockings, and knew nothing. She 
clenched her fist impotently. She looked 
round for relief. Seizing a plate from the 
table she cast it with concentrated force 
upon the floor, where it lay shattered. 

Arthur awoke violently. 

“Ap-ples!”’ said little Parks very slowly 
between her locked teeth. 

“G-g-good heavens!”’ stuttered Arthur, 
looking at the smashed plate. 

Parks walked with extreme violence to 
the door and back again, and faced him. 

“T’d like to know what some men are 
made of!” she gritted. ‘‘Ap-ples!” 

Arthur hurried after her. ‘How can they 
be m-m-made of apples?” he stuttered. 
“Don’t be silly.” 

Parks hurried away from Arthur, clench- 
ing her hands, biting her lips, and stamp- 
ing. She had let go. 
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“Apples!” she cried, and swept a cup 
venomously off the table in passing. 

Arthur followed, confused. 

“‘Please!’’ he implored. 

“T’d like to know,” cried Parks, evading 
him in and out of and around the furni- 
ture—‘‘T’d like to know how some men 
dare to say the things they say, and to do 
the things they do! And not do the things 
they don’t do! How dare they?” 

“Listen,” said Arthur, appalled. 

“T couldn’t put into respectable words 
what I think of you,” cried Parks, walk- 
ing about violently, with Arthur trying to 
keep up. 

“T say,” said Arthur wildly. 

“Men!” cried Parks, heaving the milk 
jug to the floor. 

“Good heavens!’”’ stuttered Arthur. 
“Look here ——”’ 

“Tt’s a pity we can’t do without ’em,” 
continued Parks, unheeding, ‘but we 
can’t!”’ 

“Please!’’ cried Arthur. 

Parks took up the sugar basin and crashed 
it to the floor, 

“From the highest to the lowest,’’ said 
she, ‘just the same! From the oldest to 
the youngest, all thesame! Men! I know 
7em! I know ’em!”’ 

“Good heavens!’’ shouted Arthur, be- 
side himself. 

Parks stamped up and down. She really 
had let go. 

“T loathe the lot!’’ cried she. “I hate 
’em! There isn’t a man alive worth that!” 
Hee snapped her fingers right in Arthur’s 

ace. 

“Oh, it’s a pity we can’t do without ’em! 
And as for you, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. All men ought always to be 
ashamed of themselves!” 

“Oh, please!’’ said Arthur madly. 

“But shame!” cried she. “Can they 
feel it? No!” 

She smashed plate after plate untiringly, 
and Arthur had to duck to avoid the flying 
missiles, 

“Apples!” she cried, stamping. 

“T say!” said Arthur. 

“T’ll fetch my things,” she cried, whirling 
round at him. ‘ 

“Stop!”’ shouted Arthur. 

“Men!” cried Parks. 
“Please! Please! 
Arthur, \ 

A perfect hurricane of knockings now 
broke out above and below and around as 
if in response to the hell’s delight that 
Parks was raising. And she would not 
listen to a word he said. She took the cake 
from the table. 

It was light and crumbly, with soft icing. 

“You go to perishin’ blazes!”’ she said. 

And she hurled the cake at Arthur’s head 
and caught him fair, and when he opened 
his eyes again she was gone. 

For a short while Arthur stood, covered 
with crumbs, with his feet in the milk, re- 
ceiving strange sensations. He held his 
head. 

He felt an extraordinary warm rushing 
in all his veins; not unpleasant. Wonder- 
fully enough, his pipe still hung in the 
corner of his mouth, and he took it out and 
looked at it thoughtfully. He smiled. He 
looked from the pipe to the door whence 
Parks had departed, and back again. He 
sat down on the edge of the wrecked table. 
Never in his life had he been so shaken. 
He smiled once more. 

“That’s a—a lovely girl,” he said. 
“That's a lovely girl!” 


Please!’’ shouted 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Quality Always! 


— NATIONALLY ENDORSED — 
As evidence of the superior quality of BADGER TIRES, 


following is a list of representative concerns distributing 
this meritorious line. 


Julius Andrae & Sons Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Arkansas Dry Goods Co. 
Batesville, Ark. 


Appleby Bros. & Whittaker Co. 


Badger Tire & Rubber Co. 
Spokane, Wash, 

Barker, Rose & Clinton Co. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Cook Iron Store Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Thomas P. Deitrick & Co. 
Richmond, Va. 

G. W. Dickel & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Federal Sales Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

General Motor Equipment Co. 
Mitchell, S. D 

Griffith & Turner Co. 


Chas. Ilfeld Co. 
Santa Rosa, N. M. 
Kelley-How-Thompson Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Lidgerwood Auto & Machine Co. 
Lidgerwood, N. D. 
C. M. McClung & Co. 
K ille, T: 


Motor Hardware & Equipment Co. 
San Diego, Calif. 


Norfolk Motor Equipment Corp. 
Norfolk, Va. 

Purcell Wholesale Grocery 
Purcell, Okl 

Rapides Auto Co., Inc. 
Alexandria, La 

Ross-Frazer Iron Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Roy & Titcomb 
No i 

Schwabacher Hardware Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 


WS vil Baltimore, Md. 
Hi Hermann-Sanford Co. 

| Springfield, Mo. 
i Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 
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Stewart Wholesale Co. 
Boise, Idaho 


Watertown Motor Accessories Co. 
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Chas. Ilfeld Co. 
Las Vegas, N. M. 

Chas. Ilfeld Co. Wetmore-Savage Co. 
Albuquerque, N. M. Boston, Mass. 


Watertown, S. D. 


Is not the foregoing sufficient endorsement of 


BADGER TIRES? 


Sold at a price within the reach of all. 


THE BADGER RUBBER WORKS 


MILWAUKEE.WISCONSIN 
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SAVE YOU POWER 


When you “step on her” and your car 
lags back — POWER is being wasted 
somehow. It’s a sure sign your gas isn’t 
doing its work—can’t do its work, and 
the cause is usually leaky piston rings. 


No-Leak-O Piston Rings won’t leak. 





A specially cut groove—the “‘oilISEALing” groove—found only in 
No-Leak-O Piston Rings—packs an oil film in between your piston 
and cylinder walls like “packing” in a pump. 


The oil “packing” seals in all the expanding gas. Every drop 
must work. 


The same “film” not only prevents oil from working up into your 
cylinder heads to form carbon but keeps “unburnt”’ gas and kero- 
sene from seeping down into the crank case to weaken lubrica- 


tion. No-Leak-O rings often restore power in ‘old motors when 
other rings fail. 


For more gas mileage, less oil consumption, fewer repairs, longer 

life and more power, tell your repair man to install No-Leak-O an 
Piston Rings in your car. They give perfect oil control and com- 

pression in each individual ring. 

Write for interesting illustrated booklet, “The Piston Ring Problem 


and Its Solutions’—telling why No-Leak-O does what no other 
ring can do. 


NO-LEAK-O PISTON RING COMPANY 


Dept. P-1 
BALTIMORE, MD. READ THIS SIGN 
f : f Remember it—Look for it. It marks 
_7~One Price During Eight Years of Continued Success a Garage or Supply Store that is 
1G 3 ‘‘live’’ and dependable. Even if your 
' 7 “. One Design—For All Cars—50 Cents And Up Garage Man doesn’t display it, tell 
(y/ fy ea him you must have No-Leak-O Piston 


Rings for your next overhauling. Be- 
ware of imitations. 


WE RECOMMEND 


6 e° 
KO Yes BN Gr ©) 
PISTON RING ..; 
mi > 
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i GROOVE 


WONT LEAK 


because they're sealed with Oil 
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MUEIN FINN MEETS FINNIGAN 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Do to me? Why, little girl’’—again 
Finnigan winked at the clock—‘“‘ why, little 
girl, when I missed him with the cleaver 
I grabbed a knife, and in two seconds I had 
the big bum begging for his life. That,’ 
he continued, letting his humor run riot 
for the moment, “‘was when I made him 
promise to get a woman cook. I’m a re- 
fined man, I am, and I like refined com- 
pany. The last cook was a roughneck, so 
I threw him out. That’s how you happened 
to get the job. Now you are here,” he con- 
cluded gallantly, ‘I’m going to see that 
no one pulls any rough stuff around a 
sensitive little woman like I can see you 
are.” 

“You're a good-hearted guy,’ she told 


him, unconsciously beginning to pat the 


hand that had been patting her shoulder. 
Then she happened to glance at the clock. 
“By gee,” she exclaimed, forgetting the 
emotional outburst of a moment before, 
“you'd better fly at them spuds! And if 
that big Swede’’—this, by the way, was 
her most subtle way of offering insult to a 
fellow countryman—“‘if that big Swede 
starts anything don’t butt in. I can handle 
him easy enough myself.” 

Two days later Finnigan made himself 
solid with the lady for life. She had re- 
lieved him of the task of cutting bread for 
the next meal, and as a slice fell away from 
the heel of a loaf the knife slipped and cut 
her finger. 

“Damn!” she said indifferently, reach- 
ing for another loaf. But Finnigan had 
seen the mishap. From a shelf above his 
sink he secured a roll of bandage cloth and 
some antiseptic. 

«Sit down while I fix it,’ he commanded. 
“Tt’s a shame,” he continued as he deftly 
arranged the bandage, “‘that such pretty 
little hands should have to do such work. 
They should be fussing with nice silks, or 
at a piano, or something.” 

Finnigan had begun to wonder how much 
of such kidding she would accept before 
she bawled him out. However, the lady 
had no thought of bawling him out. In- 
stead, her big blue orbs became misty 
with emotion. 

““You’re a good-hearted guy,’ she told 
him softly. ‘There ain’t many like you.” 

“You know it,’’ Finnigan agreed, suc- 
cessfully repressing his desire to grin. 
reckon you’re kind of tender-hearted your- 
self.” He gave the bandaged hand a part- 
ing squeeze. “If the sight of blood makes 
you feel weak maybe you’d better stay 
here until you get your strength back.” 

“No,” she said. “It ain’t the sight of 
blood makes me feel like I do.” She sat 
watching him with enraptured gaze as he 
dodged nimbly from sink to stove and from 
stove to refrigerator and back again. 

“Tt’s a shame a smart man like you 
should be wasting your time in a kitchen,” 
she said finally. 

“Why is it a shame?” he demanded, 
pausing long enough to produce a greasy, 
well-worn bank book from one of his 
pockets. ‘Look at that if you think it’s a 
shame. How could I have made it easier 
than in a kitchen?” 

Helga studied the figures entered in the 
bank book with undisguised admiration. 
“More than two thousand dollars!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘“‘ Why, that’s enough to start a 
boarding house or a restaurant or some- 
thing.” 

“Tisten, girl,’ Finnigan said with dig- 
nity. ‘I’m going to do that very thing 
some day. I’m edging along toward forty 
now, and it’s time for me to be settling 
down to something steady. If I just hada 
couple of thousand more a 

He paused wistfully. Uncle Andy Mc- 
Pherson had once offered to lease him the 
trim little hotel down on the bay, provided 
he could buy the furniture and equipment. 

Helga looked dreamily at the bank book 
for a moment longer. 

“Since I quit my last man I’ve saved 
almost a thousand,” she told him. ‘‘Be- 
tween us we could soon save a thousand 
more,” 

When a man sees his life’s ambition 
within his grasp he does not always con- 
sider the ultimate cost. Finnigan did not 
even consider the immediate cost. He 
simply made sure that she intended to in- 
clude herself with the money. 

“Would you?” he demanded. 

“Uh-huh.” 

She slipped a well-muscled capable arm 
round his waist and drew him into her 





capacious lap. A few moments later, when 
he felt he must say something appropriate 
to the occasion, he told her she was the 
first woman he had ever kissed. He won- 
dered if she would fall for such old stuff. 
Apparently she did. 

**T could tell that,’’ she said comfortably. 
“But I'll teach you. I’ve had experience.” 

During the following weeks but one 
shadow darkened Finnigan’s anticipations. 
That was the shadow of Toivo Saarenpaa. 
Occasionally the big Finn would come into 
the kitchen and stand silently admiring 
his statuesque cook until she ordered him 
out. This always seemed to amuse him, 
but invariably he obeyed her without argu- 
ment. Helga seemed undisturbed by these 
visits, but in Finnigan’s mind a haunting 
hunch grew and persisted that Saarenpaa 
had decided to take Helga himself, and 
was simply awaiting an opportune mo- 
ment. By reputation he knew the per- 
sistence of the Finn. And he also knew 
the mentality of the man—geared to two 
speeds, slow and slower forward, and no re- 
verse. 

There came an afternoon early in June 
when Saarenpaa wandered into the 
kitchen—and Finnigan knew his worst 
fears were to be realized. 

“Miss Ehlo,”’ said Saarenpaa, “‘there are 
going to be big doings down on the bay 
Fourth of July. I’m going down the river 
now to see McPherson about the program. 
A big time, we always have. Logrolling, 
and races, and a ball game and everything. 
I’m going to take you with me.” 

Helga turned and folded her arms over 
her ample bosom. 

‘“Who said so?’’ she asked. 

“T did,” said Mr. Saarenpaa. 

Finnigan stopped his dishwashing and 
dried his hands. Watching the big Finn 
with a malevolent glare he sidled across the 
room and picked up a long carving knife. 
He tried the blade on his thumb. Ap- 
parently he was not satisfied with the 
keenness of it. He began to stroke it up 
and down a sharpening steel that hung 
suspended above the meat block. 

Saarenpaa failed even to notice Finnigan. 
He was still gazing at Helga. To his no- 
tion she was well worth looking at. But he 
was beginning to resent her attitude toward 
him. Helga continued to return Saaren- 
paa’s gaze. Nevertheless, she kept glanc- 
ing apprehensively toward Finnigan. The 
moment he ceased sharpening the long 
knife she interposed her bulk between him 
and Saarenpaa. - 

“You’d better get t’hell out of here,” 
she said to the Finn. 

Saarenpaa grinned. 

“T like to see you mad,” he told her. 
““Some day I’m going to take it all out of 
you.” 

Finnigan’s breath escaped with a long 
warning hiss. Helga turned on him hastily. 

“You,’’ she said sternly, “‘go over to the 
sink and wash those dishes.” 

Saarenpaa finished his message. He was 
not interested in what he considered 
Helga’s private troubles with her flunky. 

“You be ready to go with me right after 
breakfast on the Fourth,”’ he told her as he 
turned to leave the kitchen. 

Finnigan remained beside the meat 
block, gazing at Helga with hurt, indignant 
gaze. 

“There now, dearie,’’ she said sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘don’t be mad with me. I could see 
you were getting ready to do a murder, 
and we can’t afford to spend all our money 
for lawyers and judges and such.’’ 

Finnigan was not immediately pacified. 

‘Girl, I sure like you a lot,” he decided, 
“to let you go butting into my private 
quarrel like that.” 

Helga stooped and kissed him moistly. 

“T know you do,’ she assured’ him. 
‘And there ain’t no need for you to mind 
what he says. Because he’s going to say it, 
anyhow. Pretty soon now that fellow’s 
going to try to marry me, and then you'll 
see what happens when a Finn meets a 
Finn.” 

“‘And what happens when a Finn meets 
a Finn,”’ the little man declared earnestly, 
“isn’t a circumstance to what happens 
when a Finn meets a Finnigan.” 

But later, busy with the dishwashing, his 
spirits began to sink. 

“Slow and slower forward, and no re- 
verse,” he kept thinking gloomily; ‘‘and 
the big bruiser can’t go any slower with 
her than he has been going.”’ 











EVENING POST 


HE chief concern of the European 
motorist is: “What will motor 
transportation cost me per mile, 
and how can I obtain the finest 
and most dependable service at 
the lowest cost?” 


He is not so much interested in first cost, as 
ultimate cost. His living expenses are budgeted. 
He knows to a penny what everything costs. 
And he spreads it over a period of time. 


He considers the average American car owner 
riotously extravagant. 


Experts Have Agreed 


It is by such study of international problems 
in motor transportation that the Marmon has 
developed into the new-day standard of com- 
bining thrift with elegance. Marmon designers 
have anticipated today’s trend. 


It is no mere coincidence that it has attained 
such perfect balance, such absence of vibration, 
such rugged construction. It is no mere coin- 
cidence that the Marmon has a simplified six- 
cylindermotor, suchas Rolls-Royceof England, 
Renault of France, Mercedes of Germany, 
Fiat of Italy and Hispano-Suiza of Spain. 


Automotive experts of international repute 
have agreed upon the fundamental principles 
which insure the finest form of transportation 
at the lowest cost per mile. And Marmon 
typifies the American attainment. 


New Economies 


To depart from the realm of mere claims, we 
have introduced “Standardized Service,” a 
nation-wide, flat-rate system of maintenance. 
Every Marmon dealer now offers you known 
prices, lower prices and efficient handling of 
every job. 


Thus all guess-work is removed. Thus every 
Marmon owner knows exactly. what his car 
costs. He knows how economical it is to own 
“The Foremost Fine Car.” 


Only because of the inherent superiority of the 
car, only because of the study made of thou- 
sands of later-day Marmons, is such a daring 
offer possible. But it was inevitable—the out- 
growth of vision and the desire upon the part 
of a great builder to give the public what it is 
rightfully entitled to: the finest form of trans- 
portation at the lowest cost per mile. 
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A Thrifty Car for 


America, too 


Mileage Costs Now Interest 
Americans as well as Europeans 


Prices 


Reduced 


Marmon prices, 
recently revised 
downward, are: 


Touring Cars 
$3185 


Coupés 
$3985 


Sedans 
$4385 


Wire wheels. shock 
absorbers, and moto- 
meter, $190additional 
Prices f. 0. b. Indian- 
apolis, excise tax to 
be added, 


] 
this coupon now 
for the most inter- 
esting booklet you 
have ever read on 
the subject of au- 
tomobile mainte- 
nance economies. 
It shows why we 
are able to make 
this revolution 
ary announce- 
ment and why the 
Marmon is first to 
adopt Standard- 
ized Service. The 
booklet is sent 
free to all who ask. 
Simply fill out cou 
pon and mail it. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
Established 1851 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Kindly send 
me a copy of ' Modern 
Transportation Costs,”’ 
describing in detail your 
new system of Standard- 
ized Service. 


Name 
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How Do YOU 
Heat YOUR Bathroom? 


Is it provided with a permanent method of 
heating on chilly days—by a gas heater that 
is absolutely odorless—that harmonizes per- 
fectly with the finest bathroom fixtures— 
that is always there ready for instant use 
and never in the way? 


If not, YOU are missing half the comfort of 
a modern bathroom. 


Reznor bathroom heaters have been designed 
to fill this long felt need and are the only 
appliance of this kind on the accepted list 
of the underwriters’ laboratory, established 
and maintained by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


(also made for electricity) @ 
Write for our free booklet of complete ee 
information. Then consult your archi- 
tect, building or plumbing contractor, 
and be sure ‘‘Reznor” is on the 
heater you install. 


Company 
10 Main Street, Mercer, Pa. 














When you go a-trav- 
eling be sure to take 
along CosyToes— 


you'll enjoy their 
snug comfort. 


Appropriate styles for men, 
women and children. At leading 
dealers’. Booklet upon request. 


STANDARD FELT CO. 
West Alhambra, California 


Cosyloes feltwear 
California's Qualiteed Slippers 


FROM SUNr-BLEACHED WOOL 
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BOSTON -NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting- Economical 
Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


[2 ROYAL BLUE LINE, Boston, Mass. j 







THE SATURDAY 


Saarenpaa, when his little message to 
Helga had been delivered, went down to the 
boat landing and untied the company’s 
launch. Two hours later he found Uncle 
Andy McPherson in-the lobby of his hotel 
regaling a number of cronies with a de- 
tailed review of the activities of the Spruce 
Division. 

“‘T made money out of the war,”’ he was 
saying. “More than I had ever expected 
to make. I’m not denying that. And I’m 
not saying the railroads the Spruce Divi- 
sion built won’t be a benefit to a lot of us 
timber owners here along the coast. But 
think of spending all those millions just 
getting ready to get out a little spruce for 
airships!’’ Uncle Andy snorted his disap- 
proval. ‘‘Why,” he continued, quoting the 
figures Finnigan had recited for his benefit 
several weeks earlier, ‘“‘only about sixty- 
four board feet of spruce are used in build- 
ing an average plane. Six and a half 
million feet would have been sufficient for a 
hundred thousand planes. In a month’s 
time with my outfit I could have cut and 
milled that much of the finest spruce in the 
world.”’ 

Saarenpaa mulled over this statement for 
a moment. The point of criminal extrava- 
gance Uncle Andy was trying to make 
entirely escaped him. He was a literal- 
minded man, the Finn was, interested only 
in facts pertaining to his own vocation. 

“No, you couldn’t have gotten out that 
much lumber in a month,’’ he contradicted 
stolidly. ‘‘Not with your outfit. But I 
guess maybe I could have with mine.” 

An eminent writer has said the only way 
to argue with an east wind is to put on an 
overcoat. A less eminent Missourian has 
said the only way to argue with a mule is 
to use a club. The Missourian’s philosophy 
is the oftenest quoted in the logging camps. 

Several of Uncle Andy’s friends ex- 
changed furtive glances of amusement 
while they waited for the good-natured 
old lumberman to answer. But Uncle 
Andy simply shrugged his shoulders and 
began speaking about the coming Fourth 
of July celebration. As they discussed the 
program of sports he kept studying the big 
Finn with speculative, rather peeved ex- 
pression. 

““Toivo,’”’ he said when most of the de- 
tails had been arranged, “‘do you think you 
can throw my mill boss?”’ 

“Sure,’’ Saarenpaa said complacently. 
“‘Didn’t I throw him twice within half an 
hour last Fourth?” 

“That’s right, you did,’’ McPherson 
agreed. “Well, this year I’m going to give 
you a chance to throw him and as many 
more bullies as you want to. I’m going to 
anchor a scow out in deep water. You 
bring up the best of your men and I’ll take 
the best of my men, and we’ll put ’em out 
on the scow and let them throw each other 
off. The last man left on the deck will be 
the best man, and the best man will get a 
prize of two hundred and fifty dollars.”’ 

Saarenpaa considered this new matter 
gravely for a time. When finally he vis- 
ualized the possibilities—his roughnecks en- 
gaged in hand-to-hand conflict with Uncle 
Andy’s gang, forty or fifty huge, hairy, 
iron-hard loggers struggling for individual 
supremacy on the flat open deck of a scow 
anchored in deep water—he smiled in an- 
ticipation. 

“I think maybe there’ll be some fun,” 
he said. ‘‘And I think maybe you can 
give me that two hundred and fifty dollars 
now if you want to. I’ll need that money. 
Pretty soon I’m getting married, and I’ll 
have to build a house and everything.” 

“Tl congratulate you when you get 
married,’’ Uncle Andy said none too cor- 
dially, ‘‘and I’ll give you the money when 
I see you the last man on the scow.” 

Before nightfall practically every logger 
along the river had heard of the battle 
Uncle Andy had planned, and practically 
every man was hoping the big Finn would 
fall dead before the Fourth. For Uncle 
Andy had announced the event would be 
open to all comers, each man for himself, 
no teamwork, no boots or other lethal 
weapons, and no glory or cash for the men 
who were thrown overboard in the struggle. 

As soon as Uncle Andy learned Saaren- 
paa had definitely committed himself to par- 
ticipate in the contest he went post-haste 
to Portland, the nearest large city. There 
he hunted up a fellow lumberman of known 
sporting proclivities. 

“T want you to find a professional wres- 
tler for me,” he said. “He must be a big 
fellow—two hundred and fifty pounds or 
more—and the meaner he is the better I’ll 
like him.” 
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“That'll be the toe-twister, Joe Shultz- 
heim,”’ the sporting lumberman declared. 
“Joe is so big and so mean he hasn’t had a 
match for more than a year. And I know 
he needs money.” 

When McPherson met the notorious toe- 
twister he wasted no time in getting down 
to business. He told of the contest he was 
staging and of the prize he was offering. 

“How much will there be in it for me?” 
the wrestler asked. 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars for going 
down with me, and the two-hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar prize if you win it.” 

“T’m on,” the toe-twister declared. 
“When do we start?” 

“To-day,’’ McPhersonsaid. ‘‘And you'll 
have to work in the mill until the Fourth. 
My men would get sore if they found I had 
run in a professional, and if Saarenpaa’s 
men should get next they would most 
likely gang up on you and boot you to 
death.” 

There occurred but one little slip in Uncle 
Andy’s preparations. To make a place for 
the wrestler he had to shift his mill watch- 
men toanother job. One ofthe toe-twister’s 
new duties was to check out all tools taken 
from the storeroom. 

It happened one day that Uncle Andy’s 
mill boss, the only man along the river who 
had ever dared challenge Saarenpaa to 
physical combat, started away from the 
storeroom with a bundle of ax handles for a 
teamster who was driving out to one of the 
camps in the woods. 

“Here, you,” the wrestler yelled, ‘come 
back and sign up.” 

The mill boss was in too great a hurry 
just then to return, and one little remark 
led to another until the toe-twister lost his 
temper. Bysudden assault he threw themill 
boss. Then he unceremoniously dragged 
him to the edge of the loading wharf and 
dumped him into the river. 

The men at the mill who saw the battle 
were fair judges of man power. Within 
twenty-four hours a rumor reached the 
other outfits along the river that a con- 
tender for Saarenpaa’s laurels was working 
for Uncle Andy. 

Saarenpaa heard the rumor in due time, 
and permitted himself a smile. Hadn’t he 
tried his strength with every real bully 
from Vancouver down to California? And 
had he ever met a man who could 
worry him? He had not. So he permitted 
himself a smile regarding this newcomer. 
He was more interested and just as certain 
regarding the outcome of his little affair 
with Helga. In preparation for the time 
when he should propose to her he had 
had the company’s launch overhauled and 
painted and polished until it looked like 
a new craft. He was planning the matter 
carefully. On the morning of the Fourth 
he would run the launch down to the bay 
himself, with Helga as his only passenger. 
Undoubtedly by the time they reached 
the bay she would see the light. Then they 
would enjoy the day’s sports. And after 
he had thrown the last man off the big 
scow he would take the prize money and 
with the lady start for the big city. He 
had made up his mind to do the honeymoon 
thing right, even if the trip cost him all of 
the two hundred and fifty he was sure of 
winning. 

The morning of the Fourth dawned clear 
and tranquil and as delightfully cool as 
only the mornings of the Oregon coast can 
be. Early in the forenoon one of the river 
boats came whistling up to the company 
wharf to take the crowd down to the bay. 
At the sound of the boat’s siren Helga, in 
holiday or honeymoon attire, accompanied 
by the pessimistic but loyal Finnigan, left 
the kitchen. 

“Now mind,” she cautioned as they ap- 
proached the wharf, “‘it’s bound to come. 
And don’t you butt in. I won’t need no 
help.” 

Saarenpaa, watching for the lady, rose 
and knocked the ashes from his pipe, then 
stretched himself like a contented well-fed 
grizzly—a blond and blue-eyed grizzly. 
Helga went to him, seeking the encounter. 
To Saarenpaa this betokened a proper 
spirit. Taking her arm he led her ceremoni- 
ously but hastily to the launch. He hoped 
she wouldn’t start anything before the 
crowd. 

“Untie us,” he flung over his shoulder 
at Finnigan. 

Finnigan obeyed reluctantly. But he 
obeyed. Hadn’t the lady told him it was 
bound to come and that he shouldn’t in- 
terfere? He untied the line and cast it in 
a neat coil on the glistening deck. As he 
did so he decided impulsively he would go 
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aboard and if necessary defend the lady 
with his life. He would let no Finn put 
anything over on a Finnigan. 

Saarenpaa, unaware that the little man 
figured in the situation, eliminated him as 
a factor, temporarily at least, by placing a 
brawny hand against the wharf and with a 
careless shove propelling the launch some 
hundred feet out into the river. 

Finnigan turned dejectedly back toward 
the cookhouse. Out of deference to the 
lady’s opinions he had left his flask behind. 
Now he knew the affair had become a mat- 
ter of brain power versus brawn, and who 
could think fluently without proper stimu- 
lant? Later, on board the boat bound for 
the celebration, he found a number of lads 
who were quickening their mental processes 
in a similar manner. 

The other sporting events of the day— 
the foot races, the ball game, the boxing 
matches and the logrolling—were mere 
preliminaries, formalities permitted by the 
tolerant good humor of the crowd. The 
real interest was centered on a flat-decked 
scow, open and unrailed, that rode at 
anchor on the placid water of the bay a 
hundred yards from the shore. 

Promptly at two that afternoon Uncle 
Andy stepped into a rowboat and pushed 
off from the shore a few yards so as to at- 
tract the attention of the crowd. As soon 
as he could make himself heard he repeated 
the conditions of the contest. 

“Every man for himself,” he said. 
“Boots, axes and peaveys are barred. Any 
men teaming up will be disqualified. Small 
boats will stand by to pick up the casual- 
ties. And the last man on deck will be 
awarded the prize money—two hundred 
and fifty dollars.” 

Immediately there was a rush into the 
water, and soon the big scow was swarming 
with eager men. Some were attired in 
bathing suits; ‘the rest wore overalls and 
nothing else. All were barefooted. The less 
impetuous ones, conserving their strength, 
and those who could not swim were taken 
out in motor boats. McPherson had ex- 
pected forty to fifty men to enter the con- 
test, but word of the proposed battle and 
of the prize offered had brought camp 
bullies from as far north as British Colum- 
bia and as far south as California. Nearly 
one hundred huskies, more eager for the 
trial of strength than expectant of the 
prize, made their way out to the scow, and 
there, impatient for the signal that would 
start the fray, milled and jostled and ap- 
praised one another. 

The toe-twister, waiting until the crowd 
became clamorous for action, came swag- 
gering down to the beach. At the last 
moment he had insisted upon wearing the 
professional attire of his calling. And he 
had staged his appearance so he might re- 
ceive a full measure of applause. But the 
crowd was more prone to appraise than to 
applaud. With silent admiration they saw 
the mighty frame of the man, the bunched 
and rolling muscles, the great torso, the 
splendid limbs. But they did not applaud, 
and the toe-twister, suddenly sullen, began 
to scowl. 

Just before he stepped into a waiting 
boat Uncle Andy whispered a parting word: 

“The big white fellow on the far corner 
of the scow is your man. When you throw 
him, throw him so hard he’ll spatter.” 

: Peps % spatter,’ the toe-twister prom- 
ised. 

As the boat put off from the shore a 
voice hailed him: 

“Fellow, I want to bet on you. What’s 
your name?”’ 

The wrestler’s sullen scowl lifted for an 
instant. 

“Joe,” he answered, flashing a mechan- 
ical smile. 

Then another voice called: “Joe, I’m 
putting my winter’s wages on you.” 

Again Joe smiled, this time with a look 
of almost human appreciation. 

Saarenpaa, a Colossus in a bathing suit, 
stood in his corner watching the wrestler. 
And he watched without his usual stolid 
indifference. The day already had been 
spoiled for Saarenpaa. There were four 
livid scratches across one cheek. That was 
where Helga had caressed him when, half- 
way down the river, he had let the boat 
drift long enough to propose. And there 
was a suggestion of puffy purple under 
one eye. That was where Helga’s capable 
fist had connected when he stooped down 
to accept a betrothal kiss. All in all, the 
big Finn was beginning to feel peeved over 
the treatment he had received. Not that 
he had minded her finger nails or her fist. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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“I had six teeth pulled 
this morning” 


IX precious teeth he has lost forever! Six 

teeth that would still be in his gums—firm, 

white teeth, good to look at—had he taken proper 
care of them. 


Don’t let your teeth go that way. Don’t ignore 
the fact that decay begins long before you feel a 
twinge of pain or see any evidence of your teeth 
being destroyed. 


**Acid-Mouth,”’ a condition that causes teeth to 
decay rapidly, is eating away at your teeth night 
and day. One by one they will decay—and some 
day you also may be saying, ‘‘I had six teeth 
pulled this morning’’—unless you start at once 
to check ‘‘ Acid-Mouth.”’ 


Begin using Pebeco today. Pebeco is the tooth 
paste that counteracts ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ by stimu- 
lating the flow of normal alkaline saliva, which is 
nature’s own wash for teeth, mouth, and gums, 
and the.most effective means of neutralizing mouth 
acids. 


You'll like Pebeco, for in addition to checking 
acidity, Pebeco keeps the teeth clean and firm, and 
gives to the mouth a gratifying sense of cleanliness. 


To the last squeeze, Pebeco rolls out creamy. 





LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


635 Greenwich Street, New York 
Ask your Druggist for the Pebeco Tooth Brush 


It cleans every part of every tooth : How to tell if you have 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto “A cid-Mouth” 
First, send for Litmus Test Papers 
and big trial tube of Pebeco 


Then moisten a blue Litmus Test Paper 
on your tongue. If it turns pink, it indicates 
an acid condition of the mouth. Brush your 
teeth with Pebeco and make another test. 
The paper will not change color, thus dem- 

| onstrating that Pebeco counteracts “ Acid- 
i Mouth.” 

5 : | Fill in the coupon now, enclose ten cents 
instal porns — and mail to us at once. The Litmus Test 
Papers and big trial tube of Pebeco will be 
sent you immediately. 















LEHN & FINK, INC. 
635 Greenwich Street, New York 


Enclosed find 10 cents, for which please send 


me your Litmus Test Papers and large Trial 
Tube of Pebeco. 


Name 





Street and No. 
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; No. 68 No. 611 
Precision Cartouche, solid platinum, 
finest diamonds ...... $650.00 
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How the Gruen Pat. Wheel Construction made an accurate watch 
logically thin. It isn't a genuine Verithin unless it is a Gruen. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

What had untethered his northland goat 
was the verbal whipping she had adminis- 
tered. He registered rather slowly in Eng- 
lish, but in his own language he was capable 
of receiving at full speed. And Helga had 
talked in their own language. She had 
talked steadily, with unlagging earnestness 
from the time he gave up his attempt to 
kiss her until they reached the bay. She 
had commenced with the history of his 
remotest wild Finn forbear and had recited 
his genealogy generation by generation 
down to himself, Toivo, son of Toivo. 
She had spared the womenfolks of his line, 
passing them by with a mere pitying sneer. 

Then after the launch was tied at the 
wharf on the bay, just as he was formulating 
a fitting reply to her tirade, she had walked 
away from him and he hadn’t seen her 
since. That was no way to treat a man 
who intended to marry her. Saarenpaa, it 
may be remarked, was in no festive humor. 
And as more than one logger could have 
borne witness, when a Finn like Saarenpaa 
decided to get mad something was going to 
bust. Saarenpaa had decided the thing 
that was going to bust was Uncle Andy’s 
new bully. He stood stolidly in his corner 
paying but scant heed to the men who 
jostled one another near him. He had 
decided to waste no effort with anyone but 
the fellow who had given his name as Joe. 

Finally a silence settled over the waiting 
gladiators while they listened for the signal 
to go. No one on the scow gave heed to a 
skinny little bantam of a man in dripping 
overalls who crouched in the corner across 
from the big Finn. From his attitude he 
might have been a spectator who had 
thoughtlessly pressed forward into the field 
of combat. So far as the spectators on the 
shore were concerned he was utterly un- 
noticed by all save Helga. She alone had 
watched Finnigan as he dived into the 
water with the first rush of men. She had 
no doubt a long carving knife was con- 
cealed somewhere in his clinging wet over- 
alls. Since she had left Saarenpaa at the 
wharf that morning until she saw the crowd 
moving down to the beach she had stayed 
in the seclusion of a room in Uncle Andy’s 
hotel, calling on her northland gods to 
destroy the man. With Finnigan crouched 
there on the scow she had no doubt Saaren- 
paa’s fate had already been written in the 
scroll of destiny. She hoped Finnigan 
would be able to do the deed undetected. 

But Finnigan had no knife concealed. 
Nor had he any definite plan. He was an 
inspirational fighter, Finnigan was, and his 


was the desperation of a man who fights 


for a lost cause—or, in his particular case, 
a thwarted ambition, a lost hotel. 

The silence that had settled over con- 
testants and spectators alike was broken 
by Uncle Andy. 

“Boys,” he yelled, ‘“‘all set?” 

‘All set,” came an answering roar from 
the scow. 

oe Go!”’ yi 

And they went. Hairy body locked with 
hairy body. There were no rules to govern. 
Most of the men chose wrestlers’ holds. 
One, a blacksmith, veteran of many a 
glorious shindy, preferred his fists. With 
one terrific wallop he drove a luckless vic- 
tim overboard into the bay. A roar of 
approval went up from the crowd on the 
shore. Then two men, locked in loveless 
embrace, went down into deep water to- 
gether. Another roar came from the crowd. 
Then the mélée became general and one by 
one and two by two the men around the 
outer edges of the scow were eliminated 
by the simple process of being pushed 
overboard by the struggling men nearer 
the center. One youth who cherished a 
personal grudge against Saarenpaa waited 
until he saw a momentary opening among 
the men, and then rushed the Finn. Seem- 
ingly without effort Saarenpaa met the 
tush, held the youth for an instant in a 
mighty rib-cracking embrace, then negli- 
gently tossed the winded body overboard. 
His attention immediately returned to the 
fellow called Joe. By watching the wres- 
tler he was learning something. 

Uncle Andy’s mill boss, the man Joe 
had previously thrown into the river, had, 
when Uncle Andy gave the signal to go, 
charged the toe-twister, hoping to regain 
lost laurels. He had charged with hands 
held loosely in front of him. Like muscled 
lightning the toe-twister had caught one of 
those inviting hands, had ducked under the 
outstretched arm, had grabbed a leg hold, 
and apparently all in one continuous mighty 
movement had straightened up with the 
mill boss helpless across his shoulders and 
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had heaved him viciously toward the edge 
of the scow. Two innocents who struggled 
in the path of the hurtling body went over- 
board with the mill boss. ; 

Joe had gone out tothe scow intending to 
save himself for a conclusive bout with the 
Finn, but he liked to splatter ’em, and his 
easy victory over the mill boss was as blood 
to a man-eater. With head lowered be- 
tween powerful shoulders he went into 
action. His technic did not vary. An 
outstretched hand was all he looked for. 
He would grab that outstretched hand in a 
grip of steel, duck under the outstretched 
arm, grab a leg hold, straighten up with 
the body of his antagonist across his shoul- 
ders, and then heave. He aimed so his 
victim would hit the edge of the scow be- 
fore going into the water. Man after man 
followed the mill boss overboard, and the 
crowd on shore screamed itself hoarse with 
delight. 

Joe disposed of five men in this manner, 
then stopped for a moment’s rest; stopped 
and remembered he had better save his 
strength for his last victim, the big white 
Finn. 

Slow and slower forward, and no reverse! 
That was Saarenpaa. But even a slow 
mind can sometimes solve a trick if the 
trick be repeated often enough. Saaren- 
paa, watching the toe-twister, began gently 
flexing his muscles. The time came when 
but two gladiators besides the toe-twister 
and Saarenpaa remained on the scow. Two 
other gladiators—and Finnigan. But Fin- 
nigan did not count. He might have been 
a schoolboy out of bounds, a hitching 
cleat, a nothing, so small and colorless a 
figure he made. The two men in the center 
of the deck, gouging, butting, kicking, 
fought a glorious battle from a logger’s 
viewpoint. But one of them finally slipped 
and fell. The other, grabbing the fallen 
man by the feet, pulled him to the edge of 
the scow and with a final effort dumped 
him over. 

Saarenpaa had grown impatient during 
the last moments of the fray, and without 
thought of affording amusement to the 
crowd walked qyer to where the exhausted 
conqueror schat laboring for breath. With 
a gentle push of his big palm he shoved the 
man into the briny deep after his own vic- 
tim. The thing was done so easily, with so 
little display of effort, that the crowd was 
boisterously tickled. 

Saarenpaa went back to his corner and 
waited. In the center of the deck the toe- 
twister waited. 

“Come on, y’ big Swede,” he invited. 

Then someone on the shore shouted a 
warning. 

“‘Make it snappy—the tide has turned.” 

To Joe, inland bred, the flow and ebb of 
the tides meant nothing. But Saarenpaa 
castahasty glanceseaward. Rollingswiftly, 
evenly, irresistibly into the gate of the bay 
came the first white-crested wave of the 
returning tide. The big Finn realized there 
would be no opportunity for strategy once 
the scow was at the mercy of those choppy 
white-capped waves. With a rush he went 
into action. The wrestler moved forward 
to meet him. Saarenpaa came with his 
left hand extended, and Joe grinned. He 
grabbed that huge paw, ducked under the 
extended arm, grabbed the reliable old leg 
hold and straightened up. To those on 
shore the action seemed all one swift con- 
tinuous simple movement from the instant 
he grabbed Saarenpaa’s hand until the 
Finn’s body lay across the knotted strain- 
ing muscles of his shoulders. But for even 
a trained giant like the toe-twister it was 
no simple matter to swing aloft the weight 
of aman like Saarenpaa. Joe did not pause 
when the body lay across his shoulders. 
Mean to the last, he intended to spatter the 
Finn. He stooped somewhat as he was 
completing his herculean effort, leaned for- 
ward, and with a final gigantic heave re- 
leased his antagonist’s body. In that same 
instant Saarenpaa’s great right hand—a 
hand that could bend a silver dollar in its 
terrible grip—flashed downward and closed 
round the wrestler’s back-thrust ankle. 
Joe never knew quite what happened, ex- 
cept that his leg was suddenly jerked from 
under him and that the force of his own 
tremendous effort threw him face forward 
upon the deck. 

Until that moment no man had realized 
how swift in action the Finn could be. 
Anchored solidly to the wrestler’s ankle, 
the force of the throw spun him in a half 
circle through the air. But he landed upon 
his feet—landed on his feet and rebounded 
in the air and came down like a man-killing 
horse with his knees grinding into the fallen 


wrestler’s back. Then he buried his fingers 
in the corded muscles of the man’s neck 
and thigh, and with incredible strength 
lifted the still struggling toe-twister at 
arms’ length above his head and advanced 
to the edge of the scow. As the scow rose 
abruptly skyward on the crest of the first 
wave he flung the body into the white teeth 
of the inrushing tide. 

For a moment the crowd remained silent. 
The thing had been too swift, too stupen- 
dous for immediate shouting or applause. 
Then before the people could begin to ex- 
press their appreciation Finnigan raced up 
across the tilting deck. Until that moment 
Finnigan had had no plan of combat. But 
he knew that what goes up must come 
down. Even as he reached the center of 
the deck the scow began to dip downward 
into the trough. Saarenpaa, watching for 
the wrestler, balancing easily with the 
downward-plunging deck, exhaled hugely 
when he saw the toe-twister come bobbing 
to the surfdce. At that instant Finnigan 
charged. Silently the little man launched 
his flying attack—a wildcat giving battle 
to a grizzly. 

With a dull plop the end of the scow 
where the big Finn stood slapped into the 
bottom of the trough between the waves. 
With a dull grunt Finnigan, knees, head 
and elbows bunched, slapped into the broad 
unsuspecting back of Toivo Saarenpaa. 
With a dull bellow of astonishment Mr. 
Saarenpaa slapped into the crest of the 
next wave. 

On the shore the crowd gasped. Then 
came the high-pitched voice of a small 
boy: ‘Golly, what a.belly buster that guy 
took!” 

Somebody snickered. The snicker was 
followed by a choking giggle. Then the 
gale broke. A crowd likes its comedy. 

Finnigan waited until the round blond 
head of the Finn disappeared under water. 
Then he turned toward the shore. With 
one hand held gracefully over his heart and 
with the other raised aloft in the approved 
attitude of the gladiator triumphant, he 
accepted the plaudits of the multitude. 
But he maintained a discreet watch over 
his shoulder, and when Mr. Saarenpaa re- 
appeared, spouting salt water and Finnish 
oaths, he dived promptly toward the shore 
and began toswim. He reached the beach, 
and seeing he was not pursued, swaggered 
out of the water and approached Uncle 
Andy. 

“The last man on deck,” he said, and 
held out his hand suggestively. 

Uncle Andy, still red faced and shaking 
with laughter, counted out the prize money. 

“Tt’s brains that wins, Mr. Finnigan,” 
he said by way of congratulation. “It’s 
brains that wins, even in a rough-house 
with the roughnecks.” This was for the 
benefit of the bystanders. Then he leaned 
down and whispered in the little man’s 
ear. ‘‘You’ll be looking for a new job after 
this stunt,” he said. ‘‘Come down and 
see me and I'll find a place for you.” 

Mr. Finnigan was equally secretive, con- 
fidential. 

“It’s not a job I’ll be wanting,” he 
whispered. ‘But when you have time I’ll 
want to dicker with you for the lease of 
that hotel of yours. And mind, I'll be 
talking mostly cash.” 

Then he glanced along the beach. One 
glance was sufficient. Helga towered head 
and shoulders above the other women 
gathered there. With arms akimbo he 
swaggered over to where she stood. 

“Here, old lady,’’ he said, ‘‘here’s a bit 
of change to put into the family sock.” 

Helga accepted the money as her due, 
and tucked it away in her hand bag. 

“Now, dearie,’” she said solicitously, 
“you’d better hurry and get into some dry 
clothes.” 

Finnigan smiled tolerantly. 

“Huh!” he said. “A logger, a regular 
river guy, don’t feel natural unless his legs 
is wet.” 

Helga nodded, but, nevertheless, she took 
his arm in her capable hand and piloted 
him toward the dressing room that had 
been erected along the wharf. As soon as 
they had passed the outer circle of the 
crowd Finnigan rose on tiptoe. 

“Say,” he confided, ‘‘I’d better hold out 
fifteen of that roll. I’ll be wanting to buy 
a bottle to pass among my friends.” 

“‘Wouldn’t a pint be enough?”’ she sug- 
gested. 

‘““Woman,” he said coldly, ‘‘gimme fif- 
teen, I said.” 

A look of resignation registered in Helga’s 
adoring blue orbs. 

“Just as you say, dearie,’”’ she answered. 
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You can now enjoy 
all the pleasures 
of water motor- 
ing at low 

cost with e, 


boat for 
recreation, 
hunting and 
fishing. Dis- 
appearing 
Propeller auto- 
matically raises into 
housing, keeping 
Propeller from in- 
jury,and boat glides 
over submerged ob- 
stacles like a skiff. 
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IZ engine. So simple 
fj; a child can run it. 
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free, 
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their receipt. 
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DISAPPEARING PROPELLER BOAT CORP. 
Dept. 61, 725 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Factories at North Tonawanda, N.Y., and Port Carling, Ont. 
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SAVE YOUR BATTERY! Wo 
Carry a “BREAK-NOT” 
BATTERY TESTER in 
your tool box—most accu- 
rate, reliable instrument to use; 
tells exact battery condition ata 
glance. 


JustTheThing For Testing 
Radio Batteries 


Three color scale makes reading easy. 
Your dealer will not sell you an in- | 
ferior hydrometer syringe if you ask | 
for the ‘‘ BREAK-NOT”! 

Absolutely guaranteed. 













Get a¥ 
“BREAK-NOT” today, from your 
dealer, or send $1.00 for one “‘ BREAK- 
NOT” by prepaid P. P. insured. 


E. EDELMANN & CO. 
463 E. Ohio St. Chicago 


Makers of Automotive Necessities 
known and sold all over the world! 
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f tapping of the rocker on the valve 
stem of the motor. 
a Two sizes—the 5/16 inch size fits Buick 1916-17 
andearlier, Oldsmobile, Oakland, Chevrolet, Scripps- 
a Booth, Velie, Elgin, Grant, Cleveland and others 
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i] Send $2.00 for set of 12, postpaid. 
Mention make of car. 

| Baker Auto Supply Co. 

lj 1255 Washington St., W. Newton, Mass. 
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A Guide to Satisfaction 


Once your faith is won and held by a re- 
liable concern, thereafter its name on 
goods is your assurance of quality. 


Thousands of users of steel products so 
regard the Berloy symbol. To them it is 
a time-saving guide to satisfaction. That 
we may always merit this trust, we con- 
scientiously apply ourselves each day to 
make Berloy Products the best values that 
mature experience and a big, modern 
plant can produce. 


National Biscuit Co., Lever Brothers Co. 
(makers of Lux), and Grasselli Chemical 
Co. are among the many served faithfully 
by our products. 


Ask your dealer or write nearest branch. 



















The Berger Manufacturing Company 
Canton, Ohio 


Branch Warehouses: Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Dallas, Roanoke, Jacksonville 
Berloy Products: Roofing, Spouting, Reinforcing Plates, 
Floor Cores, Metal Shingles, Foundry Flasks, Culverts and 
those illustrated below 


BERLOY 


Berloy Products are fabricated either from anti-cor- 
rosive Toncan Metal or Open Hearth Steel made 
by the United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio 


Reg.U.S. (8) Pat.Off. 


BERLOY 


STEEL PRODUCTS— 
the pride of veterans in the 
craft—exemplify the char- 
acter, experience and serv- 
ice of lives devoted to 
constructive progress and 
excellence 























Desk Cabinet 


Protects private papers 
against meddling. Also for 
tools, medicine, etc. 
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Ribplex Metal Lath 


Prevents cracks, stops fire. 
Flattened strands firmly 
grip plaster, stucco, concrete 
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Metal Lumber 


Joists and studs of pressed 
steel, cut to fit. Unburnable. 
Strong, light, and everlasting 
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Steel Bins, Shelving 


For Factory stockrooms, 
Stores, Garages, etc. aves 
25% floor space. Adjustable 










Metal Ceilings 


Permanent. Can’t burn, 
crack or fall. Designs of sim- 
ple beauty; clear in detail 
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Steel Transfer Cases 


Safeguard old correspond- 
ence. Drawers operate on 
four anti-friction rollers 
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Tillg BARONS 
OF THE NIMBLE PACK 


(Continued from Page 13) 


I knew that there was a ship in sight as 
soon as I squinted him coming forward. 
That’s the way he started his conversation 
if he couldn’t find another. 

“Have you seen the ship?” he says. 
They were all sitting right under the alley- 
way porthole where I was standing. “It is 
ea Cunarder; she is on the starboard 
side.” 

So they all walked round to see the Im- 
perator go by. They call her the Berenga- 
ria now, and she’s a wonderful ship to see. 

Of course that started the conversation, 
and then Jerry came strolling carelessly by 
and it was a case of ‘“‘ Meet my friend, Mr. 
Macbean—an old Scottish family.” 

Jerry was angling for Danton, I could 


_ hear that, but Mr. Danton said he seldom 


played bridge or poker. 
“And then I play such a modest game 
that it isn’t worth the trouble,”’ he says. 


“Oh, say!” says Jerry, pained. ‘‘We 
only play ten cents a hundred.” 
But he didn’t get Danton. Instead he 


found Ralph. Ralph knew all about bridge. 
When he came back before the lunch bugle 
went he had won eighty-five dollars. 

““Danger?”’ he says when Miss Hileen 
talked about playing cards with strangers. 
“You can’t sharp at bridge; and besides, 
they are friends of that big tobacco man.” 

Can’t sharp at bridge! I could have 
laughed. It’s got poker lashed to the mast 
from the sharper’s point of view. They 
needn’t stack the cards. They’ve only to 
signal what top cards they’re holding, to 
overcall their hands—if they are partnering 
the victim—or to revoke, and it’s picking 
up money with all the chance of winning 
honestly thrown in. 

Two nights off Sandy Hook they pulled 
Mr. Ralph into poker. He knew all about 
poker. They got him between tea and din- 
ner, and the first I knew about it was when 
Miss Eileen’s bell rang and I went in to 
find Mr. Ralph lying on the bed sobbing his 
heart out. 

“Will you please fetch Mr. Danton, 
steward!” she says, and she was terrified. 

I guessed what it was all about when I 
saw the revolver on the floor. He couldn’t 
even commit suicide without going to her 
and telling her how well he could do it. 

I picked it up and shoved it in my 
pocket. If there’s one thing we don’t want 
on board a ship it’s a suicide of that kind. 

I found Mr. Danton; he was dressing 
for dinner, and he came as he was. 

I’m not a listener, and curiosity was 
never a vice of mine. But in a manner of 
speaking I could not help hearing, espe- 
cially as I was rubbing up the paint work in 
the alleyway. Well, I could have rubbed it 
up in the morning, but I felt like doing it 
just then. 

““He’s lost every farthing we have,” says 
Miss Eileen in a low voice. 

“Lost it—how?’”’ 

“He has been playing cards with Mr. 
Macbean,” she says. She was very quiet 
and very steady. There was nothing weak 
or timid about her then. Mr. Danton didn’t 
say a word for a long time, and when he did 
he was talking to young Ralph. 

“See here, my young friend, you’re not 
going to mend matters by blubbing. I’ll go 
see that—what’s his name, Macbean? Per- 
haps I can persuade him to give you some 
of the money back.’ 

That sort of roused Ralph and he started 
talking about debts of honor, and how no 
gentleman could ask another gentleman for 
money he had lost at cards. 

“I forbid you to see Mr. Macbean,” he 
says. “I lost my money fairly. They 
couldn’t have cheated me without my 
knowing—I’m not a fool.” 

And so on and so forth. 

Danton and the girl went out on deck 
and I saw them leaning over the rail to- 
gether, so close, and her arm slipped through 
his, that I guessed she wasn’t likely to starve 
in New York City. 


In our mess we had had rabbit pie for 
dinner—at least, every member of the mess 
but me. I never did care for rabbit, even 
when it was fresh; and these rabbits were 
out of the freezer. I mention the rabbits 
because they gave me an opportunity of 
seeing Act Two, so to speak. The chief 
steward sent for me whilst the passengers 
were at dinner. ; 

“Finished your work?” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” said I. 

“Then go forward to the smoking room 
and report to the barman; Billing and his 
mate are down with ptomaine poisoning. 
Did you notice anything funny about that 
rabbit pie?” 

It appears that the whole mess was down 
with this ptomaine poisoning—you spell it 
with a “p’’—and as I’d had a promise 
from the chief of the first vacancy in the 
smoking room I got the duty for that night. 

It was about nine o’clock when the peo- 
ple began to drift back from dinner, and 
almost the first man in was Whiskers, look- 
ing very distinguished, as the French say, 
in his black eyeglass and broad black 
ribbon. 

Jerry came in later and I saw the two 
having a long conversation. When I went 
up to them to take Jerry his coffee, he was 
laughing. 

“I’m very sorry, Mr. Danton,” he said, 
“put I don’t know what I can do. I 
wouldn’t have played with the poor fish if 
I thought he couldn’t afford to lose.”” He 
looked at Whiskers with a twinkle in his 
eye. “The best thing you can do,” he said, 
“is to get into a little game and win back 
all that he lost; my luck’s turned for the 
worse.” 

“T haven’t played poker for years,” said 
Mr. Danton, “‘and although I can better 
afford to lose than Mr. Stanhope, I don’t 
care to play.” 

Well, Jerry kidded him along and I could 
see Danton was weakening. He kept on 
polishing his eyeglass nervously, and what 
with Jerry’s kidding and the fact that quite 
a lot of people had gathered round and 
were listening, he seemed to get more and 
more rattled, until at last they had him. 

The gang gathered round and they let in 
an outsider just to make the six and give 
the game a genuine appearance. Of course 
Danton won at first. Couldn’t do wrong..: 
The way they let him take money showed 
that they were out for a killing. 

Then he lost. He bet up to two thousand 
dollars—they haddealthimapat-fullhand— 
and on the show-down was beaten by small 
fours. That made him look down his nose 
and count the bills that were left. : 

He won a little jack pot after that, but 
when they handed him the: cards to deal 
I saw by the signs that the real killing 
had commenced. I’ve seen plenty of cabin 
play, I’ve known the gangs for years and 
watched ’em at practice. It was ten years 
before my eye was educated up to seeing a 
pack changed in full view of the audience. 

Quick? That’s not the word. One of the 
gang picks up the pack from the table and 
hands it across. You may never take your 
eye from it, but between the moment the 
cards are picked up and the moment they 
reach the dealer the old pack has been pock- 
eted, and a new pack, beautifully stacked, 
has been put in its place. The only thing 
I saw happen was Jerry lift the cards and 
frown as if he’d forgotten something. The 
next instant they were in Danton’s hand; 
but it wasn’t the same pack! 

Danton seemed nervous. 

“Ts it my deal?”’ he asked. 

“Your deal, sir,” says Jerry, ‘‘and this 
time I’m going to bet; if I’ve only got a 
pair of fours I’ll bet. The game wants 
livening up.” 

I looked over Danton’s hand, but I 
didn’t see anything except the ten of dia- 
monds. But he drew no cards. No more 


did Jerry. 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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bese ilernies days? 


Span the dry stretches with a cool, 
satisfying draught from your Thermos 



































HIZZING cross-country over dust- 
swept roads—jogging it on the 
hot, open highways—fishing, boating, 
climbing—wherever the summer takes 
you, why go thirsty these days of 
Thermos convenience? 


A compact Thermos, stowed away 
in your machine, packed snugly in your 
knapsack, or tossed within arm’s reach 
in the bottom of your boat—is like an 
oasis to the parched throat. 


Two Thermos bottles, in fact, assure 
the ideal outing. One, brimful with 
piping hot coffee to cap the sandwiches. 
The other, filled with cool lemonade 
or just clear, refreshing water to pre- 
vent the tedium of thirsty stretches. 


Your own self-service 


Your Thermos combines convenience 
and economy. 


The total expenses—on one day’s out- 
ing—for bad coffee, thirst-quenching 
drinks and incidental wayside lunches, 
prepared without consideration for 
your likes and desires, would more 
than cover the outlay for two Thermos 
bottles to accompany the tasty home- 
packed lunch. 


There is even a saving every time you 








make tea, coffee, etc., for your Ther- 
mos—only one-half the quantity of tea 
leaves or ground coffee is required to 
secure the desired full strength and 
flavor, and one-fifth the sugar. The 
temperature, highly maintained for 
hours, dissolves every molecule of tea, 
coffee, sugar, etc., so that the lesser 
quantities are ample. 


Get a Genuine ““Thermos”’ 


Make sure you.get a genuine “Ther- 
mos.” Turn the bottle up to see that 
it is marked “tTHERMos” on the bottom. 


Failure to take this precaution may 
lead you to purchase an inferior make. 
Leakage,unsanitaryfeatures,fragility,are 
characteristics of many cheap, foreign 
bottles now offered indiscriminately. 


You can buy the genuine “Thermos” 
and know that you are getting the orig- 
inal standard make, equipped with 
every modern improvement—hygienic 
—non-leaking, and made for the hard- 
est battering. 


Get the genuine “Thermos” at all 
good stores as low as $1.25 each. Desk 
and dining room tray sets at $5.00. 
Exquisite art decorated sets ideal for 
gift purposes up to $85.00, 


American Thermos Bottle Company 
Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. 





THE STANDARD MAKE 


Awarded Grand Prize at all International Expositions 





Hudson River 
by Daylight 


ON’T miss it this year!—the 


most delightful inland water 
trip on the American continent. 
Inspiring views of lofty headlands; 
beautiful shore vistas; points of 
historic interest. A new thrill at 
every turn. And the chance to 
speed over cool, sparkling waters 
on one of the famous fleet of five 


PALATIAL DAY LINE STEAMERS 


“*Washington Irving’? “‘Hendrick Hudson’’ 
“Robert Fulten’’ “Albany”’ 
“De Witt Clinton”’ 


Dailyand Sundayservice between New York 
and Albany; also One-Day Outings. Ideal 
route to vacation points North and West. Rail 
tickets accepted, New York to Albany and 
Albany to New York. Season to October 22. 


Write for illustrated literature 


Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses Street Pier 


New York 


















































Authoritiess atch you ght!" 
The best barometer of your health is 
yourweight. Nothing promotes beauty, 
progress and personal welfare like per- 
fect health. Make daily weighing with- 
out clothes a habit by means of the 

HEALTH-O-METER 
“The Pilot of Health’ 

It is your definite guide to physical 
perfection. Simply step on and read 
your weight. Thousands of Health-O- 
Meters are in successful daily use. See, 
try and examine the Health-O-Meter 
at our expense. 

Get our special money back offer— 
you need it now. Full details gladly 
sent. Address 
Continental Scale Works 
icago 
She Deesnt 

Guess 
-She Knows 


















i Served Pure to the Last Drop! 









4 Howsewives—serve evaporated # 
andcondensedmilkthe cleaner, § 
better way—in the Davis Can- i 
Server, Milk pours as from § 
regular pitcher—no waste. No § 
sticky, unsanitary can to at- f 
tract fijes and insects. Can is § 
automatically perforated and 
@ completely hidden in the hand- § 
some nickeled server. The & 
§ Davis Can-Server protects § 
health, iseasytoclean, andtakes § 
large-sized can—25% more # 
f economical than small cans. & 


















Raise spout— 
close cover 





Fa Get one of these dainty nickeled § 
Mi servers today. Price $1.50, ex- @ 
z press prepaid, Attractive offer to 
f agents. Write. 4 





Davis Can-Server Corporation : 
Ashtabula, Ohio ! 





WRITE for free illustrated 


ATENTS. guide book and “RECORD OF 
INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 


or sketch and description of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
A TABLE SYRUP OF QUALITY 


Kanfla Brand of Florida Pure Cane Syrup is Made by 
experienced chemists, by latest modern methods, and guaran- 
teed to delight the entire family. Sold direct to Consumer. 
Price $1.00 per § pound can Delivered in U.S. A. Mail check to 

PORTER INTERESTS, Holt, Florida 
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(Continued from Page 122) 

And then the fun started. The first man 
to call made it a thousand dollars—it’s 
funny how they always bet in dollars on 
the outward voyage and in pounds on the 
homeward trip. 

The next man raised him five hundred; 
Jerry put it up to two thousand. The next 
man made it twenty-five hundred. It was 
three thousand when it came to Danton. 

‘‘T’ll see that,’’ says he. 

But the man on his left raised it five hun- 
dred. It was four thousand when it came 
to Danton again, one man having chucked 
in his cards; he 
was the mug 
they’d brought in 
to make the sixth. 

“‘T’ll see that,” 
says Danton. 

But they 
weren’t letting 
him see anything, 
and it was six 
thousand dollars 
when it came to 
Danton’s turn to 
speak. He was 
more neryous 
than ever. 

‘Six thousand 
is a lot,” he said 
doubtfully, “‘but 
I’ve got a real 
good hand and I 
don’t like to go 
away.” 

Heputhis hand 
in his pocket and 
pulled out a roll of 
bills and counted 
them. 

“‘T’m playing 
with strangers,” 
says Danton, 
‘fand without 
wishing to cast 
any reflections 
I’d like to be sure 
that I am: not 
betting against 
words.” 

Jerry planked 
down a wad of 
money. He must 
have had a very 
successful voyage 
home. And of 
course the other 
members of the 
gang did the 
same. There was 
a bigger crowd 
round the table 
than I’ve seen 
since Monty Ben- 
son, the million- 
aire, played Isaac 
Hardfelt piquet 
for a hundred a 
point—andthat’s 
going back a few 
voyages. 

“Do you make 
a limit?” asked 
Danton. 

‘“*“No limit— 
raise by thou- 
sands if you like. Double stake when it 
gets to ten thousand.” 

‘‘Well, I’ll see six thousand,” said Dan- 
ton with a sigh. 

“Seven,” said the next man. 

“Wight,” said Jerry. 

“Nine.” 

ee Tent” 

It came to Danton again. 

““Twenty,’’ says he. 

The next man went away, and I think 
Jerry either funked or else—and this was 
more likely—he thought that twenty thou- 
ote dollars was about Danton’s bank 
roll. 

“T’ll see that twenty thousand,”’ he said. 
“T’ve got a straight flush, king high.” 

Danton put down his cards: ace, king, 
queen, knave and ten of diamonds;: un- 
beatable. 

I never saw any man look as Jerry 
looked. If the ship had suddenly straddled 
an iceberg he couldn’t have been more 
dazed. 

“A straight flush—ace high?” says he. 
He couldn’t believe his eyes. 

“That’s so,” said Danton, and began to 
gather up the money. 

Then Jerry laughed. 

“‘Let’s face all the cards on the table,”’ he 
says. “I have an idea that I threw away 
the ten of diamonds when I drew.” 
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As he didn’t draw cards at all, I thought 
Danton would mention the fact. But they 
faced the cards and they were all there. 
Not one too many, not a single card dupli- 
cated. 

“‘Let’s deal again,”’ said Jerry, breathing 
through his nose. 

“T don’t think I’ll play any more,” said 
Mr. Danton, and stuffed the money into 
his pocket. “I will give you your revenge 
to-morrow, gentlemen.”’ 

But the next day he was not well enough 
to do anything but walk with Miss Hileen 
and her brother. Jerry trailed him all over 





“‘See Here, My Young Friend, You're Not Going to Mend Matters by Blubbing. 
I’tt Go See That — What's His Name, Macbean?’’ 


the ship and was outside the smoking room 
biting his nails and waiting for Danton 
when he came up from dinner. 

I didn’t see that night’s play, partly be- 
cause the regular smoking-room steward 
was back on duty and partly because it 
was the night before we got into New 
York—we passed Fire Island at one o’clock 
in the morning, though I wasn’t aware of 
the fact. 

From what I heard later Mr. Danton 
won about ten thousand. 

But as I say, I’m not quite sure about 
what happened that night. At one o’clock 
every steward was paraded, and the purser 
and head steward and second officer were 
trying to discover who was the man who 
had gone into Col. John Widdicombe’s 
suite whilst he was promenading the deck 
with a little English widow that he was 
crazy about, and pinched a pearl necklace 
that he was taking back to his wife. The 
pearls had gone, and the colonel’s presenta- 
tion watch and a gold cigar case. 

That sort of thing often happens just 
before a ship arrives in port. The thieves 
wait until the last moment, because it 
gives very little time to make a thorough 
search. 

Luckily it wasn’t in my section. It ap- 
peared that the colonel had drawn the 
pearls from the purser overnight, so that he 
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needn’t bother him in the morning. That’s 
what he said. My own idea is that he 
wanted to show ’em off to the widow. 

We had the same old search, with the 
same old result. At Ellis Island the next 
morning half a dozen men from the Central 
Office came aboard, but they found noth- 
ing. ; 

I carried Mr. Danton’s. grip and Miss 
Eileen’s portmanteau to the customs when 
we got alongside, and Jerry Macbean and 
one of his crowd followed me. 

There was a detective on duty at the end 
of the gangway, and Mr. Danton, who was 
the first of our 
party, stopped 
and said some- 
thing to the de- 
tective. He only 
spoke for a few 
seconds, not long 
enough to hold 
us up. 

I reached the 
end of the gang- 
way and put 
down the baggage 
I was carrying in 
order to get a bet- 
ter purchase of 
them, and at that 
minute Jerry put 
his foot ashore on 
his native land. 

“Hello, Jerry,” 
says the detec- 
tive. ‘Have you 
got anything 
worth seeing in 
that grip of 
yours?” 

“Say, how long 
have you been a 
customs officer, 
Reilly, I’d like 
to know?” said 
Jerry. 

““Just been 
appointed col- 
lector,’’ says 
Reilly, and took 
the grip out of 
Jerry’shand. The 
pearl necklace, » 
the gold cigar 
case and the pres- 
entation watch 
fell out when he 
opened it. 

I didn’t wait to 
see the rumpus; I 
wanted totell Mr. 
Danton. He had 
found a customs 
officer and I 
didn’t have a 
chance of speak- 
ing to him until 
the examination 
of his baggage 
was through, and 
then I had to 
carry his bag to 
the S block, where 
the Stanhopes 
had just finished 
displaying their 
. lingerie. 

““Good-by, Felix,”’ he said, and stuffed a 
hundred-dollar bill into my hand, but I 
was so astonished at his calling me by my 
Christian name that I didn’t see its value 
until after he had gone. Only the old 
passengers who knew me called me by that 
name. 

“‘T’m traveling to British Columbia,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘Mr. Stanhope and I are going into 
partnership.”’ He looked at the girl and 
she turned her eyes away. I pretty well 
guessed where the partnership would be. 

“T’ve left a pair of shoes in the cabin,” 
he said, dropping his voice. ‘‘You can 
have them, Felix; and there’s a bottle of 
hair dye in the locker. You might find it 
useful.” 

I looked at him hard. He was smiling— 
that gentle smile of Boston Smith’s. 

I’ve often wondered how long it took him 
to get his hair golden brown again; and 
how he explained it to the young lady. 

I will say this of Boston Smith, that he 
was thorough. He must have spent six 
months in cultivating those whiskers of 
his, and another three months before he 
found the right voyage to put it over Jerry. 

Twelve years Jerry got—they had been 
waiting for a chance at Jerry. So had 
Boston. Jerry swore he was innocent and 
that the jewelry had been planted in his 
bag. I think he was right. 
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" The inferno VEEDOL resists 


How a tissue-thin oil film insures 





power, mileage and economy 


RAGING inferno is let loose with every explo- 
sion in the combustion chambers of your 
engine. Hot shots of flame strike the piston head 
at 1000 degrees intensity. The cylinder and piston 
walls endure temperatures of 300 to 400 degrees. 


The herculean power unleashed by this inferno 
drives your car ahead. The deadly heat of this 
inferno accounts for over 50% of the motors that 
go to repair shops. 


Deadly heat and friction must be mastered, and 
this gigantic task is the special job of the tissue- 
thin film of Veedol that functions between the pis- 
tons and cylinder walls. 


This thin film by sheer strength keeps the flying 
metal surfaces apart. It forms and holds tight— 
the piston seal; for upon it depend full power and 









EEDOL 


Motor Oils and Greases 


eC The makers My these cars 
highly endorse Cleedol 


long mileage on gasoline and oil. Finally, it retains 
its lubricating value in the incessant fight against 
friction and repair bills. 


Veedol is a Pennsylvania base oil refined more 
than other oils by the famous Faulkner process. 
This gives Veedol that extra heat-resisting quality 
so necessary to the perfect lubrication and econom- 
ical operation of your car. 


There are Veedol oils and greases for every 
type of automotive equipment. In buying Veedol 
consult the Veedol charts and select the Veedol 
lubricants especially designated for your car. Use 
these and no others. 


Send for booklet ‘‘101 Economies’’ 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION 
11 Broadway, New York 


Veedol oils and greases are sold throughout the world. 


| Marmon 
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The Utmost in Value 


HE thing that has set Ingersoll apart from 
every other watch ever made hasn’t been 
merely low price. 

No, the thing that has distinguished Ingersoll 
has been the fact that it is possible to make a watch 
so remarkably reliable, so sturdy, so honestly good- 
looking and yet sell it for so little money. 

How is it done? 

The answer is three-fold. First, it is in knowing 
how. The men who make Ingersolls have been 
making them for thirty years. 

Second, quantity production. When you buy 
your Ingersoll, you get the saving that comes from 
making thousands of watches every working day 
in the year. 

And third, the Ingersoll ideal: “Giving all we 
can for what we get instead of getting all we can 
for what we give.”’ 

You can find an Ingersoll that in style, size and 
price exactly fits your needs. Your dealer will show 
you the complete line. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


By an arrangement completed on March 31st, the Inger- 
soll assets were purchased by the Waterbury Clock Com- 
pany. Thus Ingersolls are now marketed directly by the 
manufacturers, who have made Ingersolls from the 
beginning. 


WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANY 
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“One time last night,” resumed the 
fielder, “‘this bird stands pat. He opened 
the pot. I draw three cards to a pair of 
eights, and hook three typewriters. Sat- 
therwaite passes the bet. I shove out a 
coupla dollars and he lays down a five full 
on nines without a call. What do you 
think of that?” 

““Good judgment.” 

“Doesn’t look right to me,’ persisted 
Roberts. 

There was no sympathy from Heenan. 

“Must have telegraphed your full in a 
re letter. He just read you right, that’s 
a iz? 

“Tracy thinks ——” 

“When did Tracy begin thinking?’’ re- 
torted the manager. “‘ You’rejust a bum lot 
of losers. Besides, that guy Sattherwaite 
can read your mind a block away. He’sa 
complex kid.’’ And Heenan strolled away. 

However, after two other members of 
the team had sought him out, told him of 
the remarkable play at the poker game and 
asked for advances on their salaries, the 
Blue Sox boss hunted up Ephraim. He 
found him in amiable conference with a 
youngster concerning the latter’s likes and 
dislikes in colors. 

“What about the game last night?” 
asked Heenan bluntly. ‘‘The poker game 
up in Roberts’ room?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Sattherwaite. ‘‘Here.”’ 
He reached in his pocket and pulled out a 
roll of bills. ‘‘I think there is four hundred 
dollars here. I wish you would have it 
returned to the boys in some way.” 

‘“What’s the idea? Wasn’t the game on 
the square? Did you stack ’em?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by stack- 
ing them, but taking their money was little 
short of theft. Are you aware that you have 
a collection of most obvious minds on your 
team?” 

“T know something is the matter with 
their minds. You just read ’em, eh? Where 
did you learn to play poker?” 

“Oh, a couple of months ago, when I 
started on this work for Mr. Randall. I 
have found the game most valuable in 
studying the men on the different teams. 
It presents excellent opportunities for ob- 
servation into traits of character. The 
game, as you are doubtless aware, is more 
of a battle of mind against mind than 
cards against cards. I may even assert that 
the greater part of the memoranda I have 
obtained for you was collected at the poker 
table.”’ 

“For me?” 

“Of course.” 

“F’m. I see. Roberts tells me, Satther- 
waite, that you laid down a pat full against 
a three-card draw of his. How did you 
figure him there?”’ 

“Let me see’’—slowly. ‘‘Roberts—full 
house? Oh, yes; I recall it now.”” Ephraim 
smiled. ‘‘His reactions were quite easy to 
follow. He had previously lost several large 
sums to me. I passed and he bet—that was 
it. His movements in putting the chips in 
the center of the table, the tightening of 
the lips, the crudely apparent effort not to 
appear cocksure—all made it plain as day- 
light that he had obtained a very, very 
good hand and planned to make up for all 
his losses at one swoop. As a matter of fact 
I figured him for fours. I would have let 
him win but for one thing.” 

“What was that?” 

“Tt was necessary for the sake of the 
records to learn how well Roberts kept his 
temper in control, how he acted in the face 
of adversity, what his reactions were to 
bad breaks and the like.” 

“oe And pele 

“He’s a good man. He appears to ab- 
sorb punishment without great loss of 
poise. Keeps his head well. I should say, 
on the basis of fragmentary data, that he is 
one of your best players for an uphill fight. 
He’s not the quitting kind.” 

“He isn’t,”’ agreed Heenan. 

“Inclined, however,’’ added Satther- 
waite, ‘‘to be a bit suspicious. More apt to 
look into motives than results.’”’ He again 
extended the money. ‘‘I would have re- 
turned it myself except for the fear that the 
boys might be offended. Perhaps you——”’ 

“You won it on the square, didn’t you?”’ 

“Well, if I may say it, my mind is per- 
haps a bit more acute than theirs.” 

“That’s their lookout,” growled Heenan. 
“You hold on to the jack. Tell me some- 
thing about the work you’re supposed to be 
doing for me.” 
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“‘T’m glad you spoke of it,’’ replied Sat- 
therwaite. ‘‘My data are about complete. 
I’ve had a talk with Mathews.” 

te he tell you why he has blown up?”’ 

“ee es.”’ 

“Huh?” The manager’s eyes were wide 
with surprise. 

“Tt’s a girl. She will and she won’t. 
However, I’ve offered to find a solution for 
his troubles, and I think you'll get some 
better playing out of him on the rest of the 
trips: 

“Damn these skirts,’”” seowled Heenan. 
“How did you get him to talk?”’ 

“Tt was easy enough. He was just look- 
ing for an opportunity to share his per- 
plexities. However, Mr. Heenan, please 
regard this as confidential. It would never 
do for the men to know about Mathews and 
his girl.” 

“Tgetyou. Youthink you canstraighten 
him out?” 

“T think I have—for the present.” 

Sattherwaite drew a memorandum book 
from his pocket and for the next hour read 
to the manager matter relating to his ob- 
servations at the training camps and among 
the Blue Sox. Heenan did little but nod. 

“Of course,’’ explained Ephraim, ‘‘the 
work is not yet complete.” 

“You sure have the lads sized up,” said 
the manager, a sort of dazed admiration in 
his eyes. “‘That physical analysis of yours 
is a hot sketch.” 

“Psychic,” corrected Sattherwaite. 


qr 


ATHEWS rode to the ball park with 
Ephraimthenext afternoon. “‘Heenan 


is sending you back at the Bruins to-day, 


at. my suggestion,’ said Sattherwaite. 


‘What are you going to do?” 


“Give ’em the trimming of their life!” 
snapped back the southpaw. “‘I’ll show 
them if my arm’s gone.” __ 

“Good,” applauded the psychoanalyst. 
“That’s the way I like to hear you talk. 
Everything’s going to work out fine, Dan.”’ 

“Have you thought up anything?” 
eagerly. 

“Not yet, but I’ll guarantee to set your 
mind at rest soon after we get home.” 

During the game Sattherwaite sat in the 
player’s pit, watching every movement on 
the field through the thick lenses. Occa- 
sionally he jotted down a note. 

Mathews was pitching masterly ball. 
The Bruins were well-nigh helpless. His 
fast ones sang by their belated bats while 
they lurched forward and twisted back in 
vain efforts to connect with his sharp- 
breaking curves. Heenan glanced once or 
twice at Sattherwaite, but Eph was too in- 
tent on his field observations to note the 
strange look of respect in the manager’s 
eyes. 

In the ninth inning, with the Blue Sox 
one run to the good, the Bruins managed, 
after one out, to get two men on bases 
through: field errors. The next player 
struck out readily enough. A short passed 
ball advanced the runners to second and 
third bases, and Stacey, the heaviest hitter 
in the leagues, came to bat. 

“Mathews will flop him all right,’’ mut- 
tered Heenan. ‘“‘That boy has sure got ’em 
to-day.” 

Sattherwaite shook his head dubiously. 

“No; I would suggest that you take him 
out and send in Frazier.” 

“What!” gasped the manager. ‘‘That 
rookie! You’re crazy. Besides, he’s cold.” 

fé Nevertheless I wish you would do what 
I ask.” 

Without another word Heenan sprang 
from the dugout and ordered Mathews in. 
The pitcher, dazed with surprise, did not 
move at first, but on a second signal from 
the boss weaved slowly toward the bench 
with a puzzled scowl. The astonishment of 
Frazier, who was sitting against the fence 
some distance away, when gestured toward 
the box, was even more profound than that 
of Mathews. It was evident, too, that 
Stacey was at a loss, not to mention the 
rest of the players and the crowd. 

After a few preliminary tosses Frazier 
pitched one to the batting behemoth. The 
throw was so wild that the catcher was com- 
pelled to leap high into the air to stop it 
with the top of his mitt. 

Heenan growled something toward Sat- 
therwaite, but Ephraim wassmiling blandly. 
The rookie’s next pitch was high and wide, 
but Stacey swung and missed. The next 
one he fouled into the bleachers. The 


fourth throw, high and wide also, the bat- 
ter missed by a foot. 

“Just as I thought,’’ remarked the 
psychoanalyst . 

““How did you dope that one?’’ queried 
Heenan on the way to the clubhouse. ‘‘I 
would have figured that Stacey could have 
killed anything that that kid had. Frazier 
hasn’t a thing in the world, as a matter of 
fact, and besides, he’s as wild as a loon. 
I was figuring on letting him go this week.”’ 

“He isn’t much of a pitcher,’”’ agreed 
Sattherwaite, “and he is hardly worth 
keeping, but he has served usefully in a 
laboratory experiment. The test I made is 
hardly in the field of psychoanalysis, but 
this early in the season one may properly 
take a risk.” 

“That’s all right, but ee 

“‘Stacey,’”’ resumed Ephraim, “‘has what 
is known as a mind of slow adjustability. 
I made it a point to study him closely at 
Jacksonville last month. You will recall 
that each of the four times he faced Math- 
ews he continued to get better. It is true he 
made no hits, but it is also true that he was 
beginning to gauge the throws more accu- 
rately. Of course, there is no way of know- 
ing, but the probabilities were strongly in 
favor ofhis making a hit in the ninth inning.” 

“Law of averages, huh? But why Fra- 
zier? Thompson and Allee were warm.” 

“Frazier,” explained the scientist, ‘‘is 
perhaps the poorest pitcher you have, but 
in this particular instance he was the most 
desirable for the reason that he does every- 
thing in the box that Mathews doesn’t. 
They represent perfect extremes. Mathews 
is a left-hander, Frazier a right-hander. 
Mathews is quite tall and slim, Frazier ex- 
ceedingly short and squat. Where Dan has 
a normal tendency to throw low, fast and 
inside and is noted for his control, Frazier 
pitches slowly, high and outside and has 
little control. Their movements in the box, 
too, are at wide variance. It would take an 
unusually agile mind to adjust itself to the 
two styles in a few moments. Stacey has 
anything but that. He was mentally set 
for Mathews, and he was still set for Math- 
ews when the game was over.” 

“T see,’”’ said Heenan slowly. 

“However,’’ went on Sattherwaite, ‘I 
wouldn’t advise you to make use of Frazier 
against Stacey again. After facing him 
about three times he would probably break 
down all the fences in the circuit.” 

“You’re there, boy!’’ admiringly. 
“This is about the first time that I have 
been able to follow you all the way, but 
when that kid went in cold I a 

‘Ah, yes,” interrupted Eph. “TI didn’t 
explain that. His coldness was a point in 
his favor too. I wanted him to pitch as 
naturally as possible. Had he been warmed 
up he might have been amenable to the 
catcher’s signals. It was essential that he 
throw them high, wide and wild, his normal 
gait. It was quite obvious that with men 
on second and third and two out Stacey 
wouldn’t try to walk. His mind was made 
up to hit at all costs. That clear?’’ 

““T make you.” 

“One of the things that I can’t under- 
stand about the so-called smart managers,” 
continued Sattherwaite, ‘‘is their insistence 
on keeping a pitcher in the box until he is 
knocked out. A little observation, it would 
seem to me, would permit them to antici- 
pate the breaking point. Why carry six or 
eight pitchers of varying forms of delivery, 
stature, and the like, without making use of 
them psychologically?” 

“We ain’t on to them complexes, kid.” 

“There is no question of complexes in- 
volved. By the way, Mr. Heenan, I want 
to ask you about Morton. I see by the offi- 
cial figures that he bats in the neighbor- 
hood of .260. Can you find out for me—are 
the figures available—as to where he does 
his best hitting—at home or on the road?” 

“That’s easy. He’s a .300 swatter on the 
road. Come on in. We can get the dope in 
the office.” 

Heenan obtained a baseball guide that 
went in for exhaustive statistics, and 
thumbed the pages. 

“Here,” he said, handing the book to 
Sattherwaite. ‘‘Here’s the dope on last 
season. Look it over for yourself. What’s 
the big idea?”’ 

Ephraim studied the figures. 

“T see,” he said at length. ‘‘He appar- 
ently does well everywhere except at home 
and in the Lizards’ park.” 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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To safeguard 
the health of your 
household 


GERMS that breed disease lurk 
everywhere. Sunshine, fresh 
air, soap and water and 


CREOLIN 
- PEARSON 


The Household 


Disinfectant 


kill germs and guard 
health. Creolin is 
safe, powerful and 
economical. 


Ask for Creolin-Pearson 
at your druggist’s 


MERCK & CO., 47 Park Place, New York 





“Both to the road, again, again! 
Out on a clean sea track— 
Follow the cross of the gipsy trail 
Over the world and back.” 
—Kipling. 


50,000 Camping Trailers this Summer 


$250.00 
192.00 
170.00 
59.00 


The Gipsy Trail 

The Tent on Wheels 

The Prairie Schooner 
The Complete Auto Camp 


Camping Outfits 


Send postal for Catalog No. 20 
The Gipsy Trail, 132 S. 24th St., Philadelphia 













A Man’s Feet Carry 
: 815 Tons a Day 
gee “Anatomik”™ shoes support the feet in their nor- 
mal position, enabling one to carry this weight in 
# comfort; preventing and curing “fallen” arches, 
and other foot ailments. ‘ Anatomik” shoes 
have been carrying men in comfort for 15 years. 






Arrow shows where body weight falls in the wrong 

hind of shoe (left) and in*Anatomik" shoe (right). 

Send for free illustrated booklet and name of 
nearest agency. 


FIELD & FLINT CO,, BROCKTON, MASS. § 


YOUR SPARE TIME 


can be turned into money. Let us tell you 
how hundreds of our men and women sub- 
scription workers earn a dollar an hour. 
Address The Curtis Publishing Company, 
679 Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


FISHERMEN! 
It is true that you can't make a good catch every time you go 
out. but never give up until you have tried Wilson Wobblers. 
They land the big ones. At 
your dealer's, or sent direct <3 
on receipt of price. — 
“Wilson Fluted HastingsSporting GoodsCo. « witson Grass 
Wobbler” 85c Hastings, Mich. Widow” 85c 

































Only One Policy a Day Means $130 per month Profit 


Same on renewals. Policy pays $5000 Death; $25 weekly 
benefit for injury or sickness. Premium $10 Yearly. Full 
or spare time. Easy Seller. Write quick for territory. 

North American Accident Insurance Company, 196 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
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The definite name Jor definite quality 


The name Eversuarp is on the pencil. It marks the product of The 
Wahl Company—the maker of the first and only mechanical pencil to 
be nationally accepted. Mullions are in use. All who buy Eversuarp 
today deliberately select it as the best that can be bought. No other 
pencil can be like Eversuarp; the exclusive tip in which the lead 
cannot slip keeps Eversuarp supreme in writing efhciency. Durable 
metals, fashioned with precision, make Eversnarp everlasting. 


Buy your Eversuare dy mame. Look for the name on the pencil. 
Many beautiful styles in gold, silver and enamel. Priced from 65c to 
$65. Enough lead to write 250,000 words comes with every EversHarp. 
A complete refill—a red top box of extra leads and an eraser—costs 
but fifteen cents. 
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Use only EvERSHARP Leads, 


EversHArP 1s matched in efficiency and design by Wahl Pen, with 
. ° - They fit accurately the exclu- 
the famous all-metal barrel that holds more ink; factory tailored to fit sive EVERSHARP 1ip. Seven 


grades: 
2B—Extra Soft 
B—Soft 


your hand. These perfect writing companions are sold everywhere. ee ON 


F—Fi 
; H—Medium Hard 
Made in U.S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 4H —Very Hard 
Also Indelible. 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltp., Toronto yearn cee manager to sup- 


ply you with EversHarp Leads 
in the red top box. 











(Continued from Page 127) 

“Yeh, he was a bum there. I remember.”’ 

“H’m. Tell me, Mr. Heenan, is there an 
advertisement of Beauty Soap at Lizard 
Park, like the one we have in left field at 
home?” 

“ee Huh? ” 

“You know—the girl holding the bar of 
soap. The yellow-and-blue sign.” 

““Yes,’’ said the manager, “‘there’s one 
there.” 

“Where is it? What part of the field?”’ 

“Where ours is, left field.” 

“Do you know whether the Vamp field 
has one? I know the rest haven’t.”’ 

“No, they haven’t any. There isn’t a 
sign there at all.” 

“That’s what I thought,” said Satther- 
waite. ‘Have that sign taken out of our 
park. We can do nothing with the other 
one. Remove ours, however, and I predict 
that Morton’s hitting will improve.” 

“You think so? I don’t.” 

“T’m sure of it. The trouble with him is 
that he keeps his eye on the girl instead of 
on the ball. The picture has too much 
attraction for him.” 

“T wonder,”’ began Heenan. 

“Tt seems quite obvious. Where the sign 
isn’t he hits well. Where it is, he doesn’t. 
I have watched Morton closely. I never 
saw a man with more confidence or better 
technic at the plate. Also, I have noticed 
that his eyes are constantly wandering 
toward the picture, even when he is out in 
right field.’’ 

“All right,”’ nodded Heenan, “‘I’ll try to 
have the sign taken down.” 

That was on Monday. On Wednesday 
the manager stopped Eph in the lobby of 
the hotel. 

“Funny thing happened yesterday. You 
know Morton’s girl lives here. I saw them 
driving together. She’s a dead ringer for 
the soap lady, hair and all. Can you 
beat it?” 

“Ah,” said the psychoanalyst. 


Iv 


HE Blue Sox came home leading the 

league. The last two weeks of the trip 
had added twelve straight victories to their 
winning string, placing them full three 
games ahead of the Tigers. In view of the 
fact that the hitting of Heenan’s crew had 
been light, and the pitching, with the ex- 
ception of Mathews, rather indifferent, the 
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triumph was distinctly one of Satther- 
waite’s methods, as the manager somewhat 
dazedly admitted. 

Heenan’s strange tactics in shifting 
about players, taking out pitchers at the 
most extraordinary times, and removing 
batters in the middle of their sessions at 
the plate puzzled seven managers, hun- 
dreds of thousands of fans and the Blue 
Sox players themselves, but Sattherwaite, 
Randall and Heenan kept their secret. The 
newspapers speculated, joshed and admired, 
but never found out. 

An example of Ephraim’s amazing gift 
was furnished in one of the games with the 
Lizards. In the sixth inning Heenan sent 
in Garland, a heavy-swatting benchwarmer, 
to pinch-hit for the pitcher. He fanned on 
three plate cutters. 

“It’s my fault,” said Sattherwaite. ‘I 
should have known that red would have 
had the effect of destroying the codrdina- 
tion between his eye and brain.” 

“Red?” spluttered the manager. ‘You 
mean yellow, don’t you?” 

“Quite the contrary,’ was the calm 
reply. “His reactions to yellow are quite 
favorable. You must understand, Mr. 
Heenan, that colors have a marked effect 
on the human mind. You instinctively shy 
away from certain tints without exactly 
knowing why, while others attract you.” 

“The long green, for example, eh?” 

“Green may, in your case,” gravely went 
on Ephraim. ‘‘Red, however, is particu- 
larly bad for Garland. The color is asso- 
ciated with a most disagreeable event in 
his life, yet it has a strange and baleful 
fascination for him. You have probably 
noticed his neckties and shirts. You a 

“Yeh,”’ laughed Heenan, “I’ve even 
seen him ragging with that redhead flapper 
at the hotel. Say, what’s all this about? 
Where does the red come in, anyhow?” 

““You saw Harlan’s red undersleeves, 
didn’t you? Garland couldn’t keep his eyes 
from that bit of color at the pitcher’s 
wrists. Instead of watching the ball he was 
gazing, half-hypnotized, at the edge of the 
sleeve. You may have noticed that he 
swung late at every pitch. That isn’t his 
normal fault, you know. In fact, I have 
heard you talk often of his-promptness in 
meeting the ball.” 

Heenan shook his head in puzzlement. 

“Gosh, boy, this trick stuff of yours has 
sure got me going.” 
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Druggists are making profits 


out of dead flies 


A new chemical discovery now checks the house-fly menace 
and the mosquito pest. 


Thanks to a non-poisonous product called Flyosan, flies 
can now be killed by the roomful, and homes freed of mos- 
quitoes in a very few moments. It is absolutely harmless 
to man. 


Flyosan is a liquid sprayed into the air of any room with 
an ordinary garden sprayer. It has been offered in increas- 
ing quantities to the public through drug stores, department 
and hardware stores for the past two seasons. Letters from 
hundreds of users speak of it as ‘“‘remarkable,”’ ‘i 


instanta- 
neous,”’ ‘‘astonishing,”’ “‘easy to use,”’ “‘odor is pleasantly 
aromatic.” 


Sales are fast gathering momentum. 


Last summer, the use of Flyosan increased 369% 
over the previous season. At present, the Flyosan 
Laboratories are running day and night. 


To Druggists: 


If you wish to add to the reputation of your establishment by tying up 

—to your own profit—with the national fly-killing movement, we sug- 

gest that you stock Flyosan early. Wholesale prices quoted on request. 
Flyosan is used regularly by the U. S. Army and Navy, by 
leading hospitals, by steamship companies, and by public 
institutions throughout the country. 

Druggists, department stores and hardware dealers 
who wish to make quick profits on a sensational new 
product which is sweeping the country will do well to 
Set in touch with us at once. Address: 


COLONIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Reading, Pa. 


PRICES: 
$2.15 


1.25 | 


Pint 

Quart 

}-Gallon 2.25 
San Gallon 4.00 

Introductory 





Package 1.00 


(pint and sprayer) 


SAFE INSECTICIDE 
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KILLS | FEPES |BY THE ROOMFUL 


Copyright 1922, Colonial Chemical Corporation 
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A good 
battery costs the least 


HOUGH Westinghouse Batteries are “‘oversize’”? and in 

every way looked upon as the ultimate in battery engineer- 
ing, they are not relatively high in price. But their biggest 
economy is in the performance you get—in the extra capacity, 
longer life, and in the satisfaction derived from knowing you’ve 
a battery that is dependable. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
BATTERIES are of 
one quality—the best 
Westinghouse can 
build. And, 1,800 
Westinghouse Bat- 
tery Service Stations 
are ready to offer you 
WESTINGHOUSE 
ATTENTION—a 
new standard of serv- 
ice for the battery 
you now have regard- 
less of make. 


Westinghouse Batteries are clearly warranted under a guar- 
antee definitely supported by the great organization which 
has given the world the air brake, automatic signals, and 
made other notable contributions to inventive science. No 
matter where you purchase your Westinghouse Battery, any 
Westinghouse Battery Service Station will undertake, with- 
out question, the fulfillment of any of the provisions of the 
Guarantee. 


Free your radio 
set from battery 
troubles by using 


WESTINGHOUSE 


RADIO 


BATTERIES 
“A” and “B” 





WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., Swissvale, Pa. 


> TINGHOUSE 
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No. 463 
Short Daven-O 








An Added Room 


An extra bedroom is ready when the 
Kroehler Daven-O, a luxurious daven- 
port, is opened with one simple motion 
into a full-sized bed. Bedding concealed 


Subtracted Rent 
by day. Many handsome styles, at all 
prices. Sold by leading furniture dealers 
everywhere... Ask to see the Kroehler 
trade-mark. Send for free booklet. 
KroEHLER ManuracturinG Company - CHICAGO 
Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ontario 


KROEHLER 
Daven-O . 
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“Garland,’”’ went on Eph, “is a great 
pinch-hitter. Try him again to-morrow if 
you have a chance.” 

The manager found the opportunity in 
the eighth inning of the next game. With 
two on, Garland hit the first ball pitched 
so far over the fence that it dropped into 
the middle of the next block. The under- 
sleeves of the pitcher, however, were white. 

Since his talk with Mathews, Satther- 
waite had spent a great deal of his time 
with the pitcher. 

“Have you thought up anything yet?” 
the southpaw was constantly asking. 

“Not yet,’’ was the evasive reply. ‘‘ Wait 
till we get home; but no matter what sug- 
gestions I may be able to make, you’ve got 
to make up your mind to force the issue. 
You’ve got to have the matter disposed of 
one way or another. She either loves you 
enough to marry you or she doesn’t. If she 
does, marry her; if she doesn’t, forget her. 
Your future is too brilliant to be jeopard- 
ized by worry over a hopeless situation.” 

On the night the team arrived home 
Ephraim repeated the same advice. Math- 
ews was silent and nervous. 

“Were you ever in love?’’ he blurted out 
at length. 

“No,” was the reply; “but if I were I 
would know what to do. I would wait for 
or build up a psychological moment a 

“A what?” 

“A psychological moment. Too bad you 
haven’t studied psychology.” 

“What’s that?” 

“It’s the study of the mind. It enables 
one to know just what a person will do 
under certain circumstances and, what is 
more important in your case, it permits one 
so to work upon the mind of a subject as 
to make it favorable to the reactions you 
desire.” 

“You can make ’em do what you want?” 

‘In a measure.” 

“Have you ever studied it?” eagerly. 

“A bit,’ was Sattherwaite’s modest reply. 

“Listen, Eph; how would it be for you to 
come out to the house with me some eve- 
ning and when the—what did you call the 
moment? You know, the a 

“The psychological moment.”’ 

“Yeh. When that comes,’”’ hurried on 
Mathews, ‘‘why, you give me the office and 
beat it.”’ 

“All well enough,” smiled Sattherwaite, 
“but psychological moments are impatient 
affairs. They don’t wait around. By the 
time I gave you the sign and departed the 
young lady might undergo a dozen mental 
reactions. I’ll tell you what I will do, 
though. If you’ll take me calling some eve- 
ning I’ll make a study of the girl and I will 
doubtless be able to give you some informa- 
tion that will help.” 

“Will you? That’s fine. I know you’ve 
got a big-league brain, and I guess I’m a 
dumb-bell when it comes to women.” 

“*So are we all of us. However, I’ll be 
glad to go with you.” 

Just how glad, Mathews didn’t know, 
any more than he knew that Sattherwaite 
had already invited himself to call on the 
girl of the picture. 

“How will to-morrow night do?” asked 
Mathews. 

“Just as you say.” 

“Now that we’re back in town,” said 
Heenan to Sattherwaite a bit later, ‘‘is 
Mathews going dippy over that skirt 
again?” 

“ee Well, I ” 

“‘Are you going to be able to keep him in 
line? If he blows again we’re through. The 
Tigers have just bought Swanson from the 
Lizards, and that boy sure has the Indian 
sign on our lads. That was a pretty wabbly 
game Dan pulled yesterday. Looks like 
he’s slipping again. Had that dopy look he 
used to have.” 

“T think everything will work out all 
right,’’ assured Ephraim. ‘He has vir- 
tually agreed to force a showdown from her. 
The only thing that bothers him is uncer- 
tainty. Even if she rejects him he’ll be all 
right after a few days.” 

“What is she?” asked Heenan; ‘‘a 
chorus lady or a pearl diver?” 

“Neither. I don’t know her, of course. 
I’ve seen her picture, however. To-morrow 
night I’m going calling with Dan.” 

“Looker?” é 

“Wondrous,” was the reply. 

“AHuh!”’ Under Heenan’s quizzical gaze 
Sattherwaite reddened. Mumbling some- 
thing he walked away, just as Randall the 
young owner made his appearance. 

““How’s the outguesser?’’ was his first 
question. 

“Boss, that boy’s got something.” 
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““Something?”’ laughed the other. “‘He’s 
got everything—the whole subconscious 
universe.” 

“Where did you run into him?” 

“At college. He was a bear. He could 
tell by the way the prof combed his hair 
what he was going to lecture on. Seriously, 
though, that boy can outguess the world. 
This psychoanalysis is great stuff.’ 

“Tt must be,’’ agreed Heenan. ‘You 
know what he has done with Mathews. 
He’s saved our bacon. He’s made a ball 
player out of Morse too. He’s taken that 
bum and turned him into a grand hitter. 
He’ll top .300 this year.” 

“How did he do it?” 

“T don’t know. Sattherwaite hasn’t any 
secrets from me, but he might as well have. 
He and the hard words in the dictionary 
are too pally. Fixing up Morse he said was 
something to do with correcting error— 
er ——— 

“‘Erroneous mental impulses?’’ 

“ee VY eh.7 

“Sattherwaite will win a pennant for us, 
Heenan.”’ 

“Maybe, unless some of the other teams 
grab a complex kid. There are a lot more 
where he came from, ain’t there?” 

“The woods are full of psychoanalysts,”’ 
agreed Randall; “‘but Eph is the only one I 
know who combines abstract knowledge of 
the human mind with a concrete knowledge 
of baseball.’ 

“Not a ladies’ man, is he?” 

“T laugh,” said the young owner. 


Vv 


x 8:30 Tuesday evening Sattherwaite 
and Mathews presented themselves at 
the home of Esther Haven. The picture 
had told the truth, but only a small fraction 
of it. It had given a true account of the 
laughing eyes, abundant curling hair, but 
had said nothing of the divine dye in the 
cheeks and the rich lusciousness of the 
crushed-strawberry lips. 

While Mathews sat silent and nervous 
Esther chatted brightly with his friend. 
Thesprightliness and intelligence of her con- 
versation completed the ensemble of per- 
fection. It developed that she had known 
the pitcher since childhood. A few months 
before she had returned from an Eastern 
finishing school. Psychoanalysis interested 
her. Shortly after eleven o’clock the men 
departed. 

“T guess none of them psychological mo- 
ments showed up,”’ said Mathews. 

“Eh?” Then Ephraim laughed. 

“With me in the room? Hardly. It 
takes two and a moon, I imagine, to de- 
velop them in this case.’ 

“Did you find out anything?” 

““Hasn’t she wonderful features?” asked 
Ephraim absently. 

“You didn’t have to go to college to find 
that out, did you?”’ 

They walked along silently. 

“To tell the truth,” said Sattherwaite 
slowly after a spell, “from what little I 
was able to observe, Miss Haven appears to 
regard you rather in the light of a chum 
than a lover. Of course you can’t tell much 
after one superficial examination. With 
your permission I will call on her again this 
week—alone. You understand if I have her 
undivided attention I can ——” 

‘All right,’”’ cut in the pitcher. 

The next day a succession of five hits in a 
row with a couple of walks thrown in for 
good measure sent Mathews to the showers 
in the second inning. Sattherwaite found 
Heenan plainly worried. 

“Damn these skirts,’ snarled the man- 
ager. ‘‘Can’t you do anything? If he 
blows we lose the pennant sure. Haven’t 
you got some trick stuff you can pull? Find 
out her favorite color and let him wear it. 
Straighten out her mental pulses, can’t 
you? Or his.” 

“Tl do what I can,” said Ephraim. 

It wasn’t much. Mathews’ performances 
grew more helpless with each appearance. 
Two weeks later, on the evening before the 
team was to depart on its second Eastern 
trip, Heenan received a note from Satther- 
waite. It read: 


I have solved the Mathews problem. She 
would not marry him, and rather than permit 
her to remain a vexation to him I have married 
her myself. We leave for California to-night. 
Don’t pitch Mathews for six days. 


fe as looked up, to find Randall in the 
office. 

“Where’s Sattherwaite?’’ asked the 
owner. 
. ee Out,” said the manager tersely. ‘‘Steal- 
ing.’ 
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More Than 4,000,000 Homes 
Know and Use Garland Products 


In large and small homes, all over 
America, Garland Heating is proving 
every day that it actually does give 
more heat from a given quantity of 
fuel. 


The reason for this is plainly evident. 


Garland burns the fuel more thor- 
oughly—it extracts a greater propor- 
tion of the heating elements, and utilizes 
more of their heat units. 


In other words, it wastes less heat. It 
is more scientific heating; and, there- 
fore, better and more economical heat- 
ing. 


In more than 4,000,000 homes, where 
Garland products are known and used, 
Garland Heating is accepted without 
question as better; and every year, in 
thousands of old and new homes, 
Garland is proving more satisfactory in 
every point of service. 


There is a type of Garland Pipe or 
Pipeless Furnace made for the base- 
ment of every home. It 1s installed 
only by Garland Authorized Install- 
ers and is sold under an uncond1- 
tional guarantee of satisfactory 
service, signed by the installer and 
by officials of The Michigan Stove 
Company. 


Illustrated at the right is the pipeless style of Garland Warm Air Furnace. Other types of 
Garland heating are the Ready-to-Install and the Pipe Furnace. There is a Garland heat- 
ing system built for every home, large or small. If you do not know the name of your 
nearest Garland dealer, or if you have any heating or cooking problems, write direct to 
us because there is a Garland heating and cooking device for every purpose. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Largest Makers of Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, and Pipeless 
Furnaces, for Coal, Wood, Gas, and Electricity 
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HEALTHFUL HOME HEATING 
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The Michigan Stove Company 

Detroit, Michigan 
Please send me the name of the nearest Authorized 
Installer and particulars about your Garland Health- 
ful Heating System. 
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HOW OFTEN IN 3 BLOCKS 
MUST YOU USE THEM ? 


AST year there were 600,000 motor accidents, and 65% 
of them happened at less than 15 miles per hour. 390,000 
accidents might have been avoided if brakes had held. 


How often in three blocks do you avoid accidents? How 


often do you use your brakes? Do you know what lining is 
on them? 


Brake efficiency is almost entirely determined by brake 
lining. And brake efficiency plus brake reliability means 
Thermoid Brake Lining. 


The chart below shows you how quickly your car should 
stop with proper Thermoid equipment. 


Ordinary woven lining is unreliable. It wears unevenly. 
It may fail unexpectedly. It grabs and slips after the first 
few hundred miles. You can never trust it in a tight place 
where a quick stop means safety. 


Thermoid has 40% more material 


Thermoid brake lining has 40% more actual material than 
woven lining. That extra material means not only safety but 
extra wear. Thermoid retains its gripping power until it is 
worn paper thin. Thermoid Brake Lining is, thru hydraulic 
pressure of 2,000 pounds and the exclusive grapnalizing proc- 
ess, made light and compact, and oil, water and gasoline proof. 
It will not absorb liquid, nor swell and cause a grabbing brake. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


Clear and confident came the sentry’s assur- 
ance. It was repeated by a farther sentry: 

“Post Number Two, nine o’clock and 
a-all’s well.” 

And then faint as an echo: ‘‘Post Num- 
ber Three, nine o’clock and a-all’s well.” 

The hawk laughed aloud with more than 
his habitual harshness. The laugh was 
curiously similar to Jimmy’s laugh four days 
before in the temple of Gautama Buddha 
when he had found himself alone. 

“Nine o’clock and all’s well, eh?” said 
the hawk. It seemed incredible that only 
an hour had passed since He turned 
to the mirror to see if it was evident that 
in a single hour he had become an old, old 
man. His eye fell on the photograph in the 
gold frame. _ This he clutched in a sort of 
spasm that turned his reflected face in the 
mirror to a brick red. 

The glass of the photograph was shat- 
tered against the corner of the mantel. 
Next the back of the frame was ripped 
off and the frame and back hurled into the 
fireplace. The photograph followed in many 
pieces, torn and retorn. And now—even 
the photograph being gone—the hawk, 
like Jimmy four days before, was alone. 
But there was a difference. Jimmy had 
felt absolutely helpless. The hawk was by 
no means helpless. The destruction of the 
picture was asymbol. The greater destruc- 
tion which it typified came next. Just how 
to accomplish it must be thought out. 
There were many ways. It was a question 
of choosing the best—the most complete. 
He took to pacing the floor. Once more his 
eyes were lighted by a cold, remorseless 
flame. The veins on his temples were con- 
gested, and the arteries in his neck. The 
high collar of his fatigue tunic began to 
choke him. He went to his room and re- 
moved the tunic, substituting a smoking 
jacket that left his throat free. 

Returning to the living room he resumed 
his peng in greater physical comfort at 
any rate. 

At last he halted by the desk and stared 
down at it, his brows in rigid welts, the 
muscles of his lean gray jaws working con- 
vulsively. 

“T think that’s it,’ he decided under his 
breath. He reached for a sheet of paper 
and dipped a pen in ink. The pen was 
traveling across the paper before he had 
more than settled in his chair. 

Presently, without troubling to ring, he 
shouted for the orderly: 

Stam) Oh, Tim!” 

“Yis, sorr,’’ said Tim, appearing a mo- 
ment later. 

The pen was still traveling across the 
paper. 

“T want an arrest made. I want you 
to make it. Take two men and arrest Lieu- 
tenant James Lee, detailed to the Legation 
Guard from L Company, Seventeenth In- 
fantry. Do you know him?” 

“The young officer that was here already 
to-night?”’ 

“That’s the one.” 

“Shure I know him.” 

The hawk ceased writing and reached 
for a blotter. 

“The charge is desertion. 
order.” 

The sergeant gave the colonel a puzzled 
look as he took the order. 

“Has he desarted, sorr?”’ 

ite nas. 

“He’s quick like gunpowder,’ Tim de- 
cided, staring at the order. He looked up 
inquiringly. ‘‘He was here not twinty 
minutes ago, sorr.”’ 

“Lieutenant Lee has deserted with a 
woman,” said the hawk. “‘They will leave 
Peking for Tientsin sometime to-night. 
They will go through the Chin Mien gates 
of course. Get horses at once and ride to 
the gates. I think you’ll be there before the 
cart goes through. If you are keep your 
men and yourself out of sight and follow 
the cart to Tientsin. Keep well to the rear 
of it—four or five miles—all the way down. 
Close up to it when you are near Tientsin 
and arrest him just as he arrives at the 
walls.” 

The blue eyes of the sergeant gleamed 
with perfect understanding. It would have 
been a simple matter to see that the young 
officer did not leave Peking. But his hide 
was wanted, evidently. That was why the 
calf was to be given rope. The fact must 
be kept quiet and so a noncom was to make 
the arrest instead of a commissioned officer. 

“Yis, sorr,”’ he said aloud. 





Here is the 


“And, Tim—be very careful. Neither 
he nor the woman with him must see you 
or suspect that you are following them 
until you make the arrest.” 

“Shure I know, sorr. What’ll I do wid 
the woman?” 

“Nothing except identify her. You 
know her. That’s why I want you to make 
the arrest.” 

“‘T know her, sorr?’’ The sergeant’s eye- 
lids narrowed suddenly as the plot began 
to thicken. ‘‘Who might she be?” 

“She might be anybody,” said the hawk. 
“She is—my wife.’ 

“Holy Mary!’”’ The sergeant’s weather- 
stained, tanned-leather countenance be- 
came a wine color. ‘‘ You don’t mane ay 

“T mean the dirty little waif that I lifted 
out of the slime and guarded and cared for 
and married—last Thursday.” 

“Not Miss Betty?” 

“That’s what you called her.” 

“That’s been grown up and goin’ to 
school and all, under our eyes?” 

Les; 4 said the hawk, as pale as the 
stammering sergeant was ‘red. 
to school. I'll tell you what she learned: 
She learned to treat the man who sent her 
there like a leper because he wasn’t as 
young as he had been. She learned to skip 
out with the first young beast she came 
ee when I caught him making love to 





“The red had left the sergeant’s face. His 
eyes again narrowed. 

“Tt ain’t thrue.” 

The hawk rose, astounded, menacing, to 
his feet. 

““What’s that?” 

But the sergeant faced him across the 
desk. “You may think it’s thrue, sorr, but 
there’s some mistake. If she’s wint, as you 
say, tis for no harm. ’T will be out av the 
innicence av her—her bein’ kep’ wid niver 
a look at a lad. 

“T’ll bet these shtripes I was twinty years 
gettin’—I’ll bet me life on it.” 

The hawk relaxed. ‘“‘You’d lose both. 
You have your orders. Carry them out.” 

“Can I say wan word, sorr?”’ 

“Make it short.” 

The sergeant tapped the order for arrest 
with a blunt forefinger. 

“Ye’ve got a charge of desartion here. 
’Tis plain why you let the officer go clear 
to Tientsin. He seems a foine, upstandin’ 
boy, but he’s nothin’ to me—the coort- 
martial can decide about him. But if I 
arrist him at Tientsin and’’—the sergeant 
gulped—‘“‘well, you know who happens to 
be wid him—it’ll be the rooination of her, 
sorr, th’ everlastin’ rooination.”’ 

The hawk noticeably brightened. 

“Quite right, Tim,” he said briskly. 
“Back to the gutter she goes, where she 
belongs.” 

“An’ ye mane that, sorr?” Tim in- 
quired. 

He got a look for areply. It was enough. 

“Well, then, what about yerself, sorr? 
Think of your reputation. Your name will 
be in the mouths of all, from the ranks to 
the Sicretary of War.”’ 

The hawk smiled, or rather his lips 
stretched sufficiently to show two rows of 
surprisingly good white teeth. 

“My reputation,” he repeated softly. 
He leaned over the desk, his smile gone, the 
veins at his temples standing out like cords. 
“Tim, I’d give my life—what she’s left of 
it—to see her in hell.” 

The sergeant was beyond his depths. He 
knew that now, and acknowledged it. 

“T’m nothin’ but a noncom. I ain’t got 
the gift of words. Won’t ye git an officer 
frind to advise ye? Give me his name and 

T’ll have him here in a whisk. Colonel 
Blair now 

‘Sergeant !”’ 

“Yis SOrr. 

“You have your orders for the arrest of 
Lieutenant Lee at Tientsin, and the iden- 
tification of whoever may be with him. 
Carry them out.” 

“But, sorr 

een more word and your stripes come 
Oo {@ 

The old marine jammed on his hat, stif- 
fened to attention, and saluted. For a few 
moments he had been Timothy Regan, the 
man; he was now Sergeant Regan, who 
clearly understood his orders and would 
carry them out though the heavens fell. 
He wheeled and made for the door. A tall 
figure appeared noiselessly in the doorway 
directly in his path. It was one of the 
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servants, a Chink, on whom a little of the 
bitterness within him could be vented. 

“Out of me way, hathen!” 

He glared into the servant’s eyes for an 
instant, his face thrust forward into an 
impassive yellow countenance. He saw the 
flicker of a hand. The eyes of the servant 
became dark wells that merged and wid- 
ened. 

In a flash they were a huge black cavern 
into which Tim Regan plunged headlong, 
down—down into darkness. 

In the darkness a voice spoke, a quiet 
and soothing voice, like soft bells chiming: 

“Remain here, soldier; you know not 
where to go.” 

Another voice, a loud harsh voice: “Ty 
Ming, have you gone crazy?” And then, 
“Tim! What the hell’s the matter with 
you? Knock him down, sergeant!”’ 

“Tim!’? Why, he was Tim. “Knock 
him down, sergeant!” That was a com- 
mand. Commands must be obeyed. He 
drew back his fist. 

The soft voice spoke again: 

“Your arm, soldier.” 

He realized suddenly that something 
had happened to his arm. The fall down 
the dark hole must have done it. It did 
not pain him, but when he seized it with 
his left hand he found it numb and useless. 
In his surprise he exclaimed aloud. 

“God help me. It’s broke.”’ He must get 
to the infirmary with his broken arm at 
once, he thought, and took a step to do so, 
but the soft voice spoke: 

“Soon it will mend; 
rest.” 

He sank quite gently into a deeper and 
more silent darkness. 

The hawk stared at the motionless, 
glazed-eyed sergeant of marines, still clasp- 
ing his arm, then at the undisturbed face 
of the Number One boy. He spoke at last 
in a dry whisper: 

“What are you trying to do?” 

“T am trying to bring peace to this 
house,”’ said the Number One boy. 

The hawk was moving toward the door. 

“Tl bring peace to you with a firing 
squad!” 

“One moment.” The voice was no longer 
bell-like. The hawk turned at its trumpet 
tone. It went on more softly, “Reflect! 
The rifles of your guard will bring me 
peace. But you?” The voice deepened and 
became a note of doom: “You will be left 
in darkness and in torment.” 

“Torment,” repeated the hawk softly. 

He stared at the strange Chinaman who 
had for some reason supplanted Ty Ming 
that evening. What was the reason? He 
had hypnotized Tim like a flash. An ‘as- 
tonishing trick. And why had it been 
done? Why were his own heartstrings still 
vibrating at the words of an Oriental 
fakir? What the devil was it all about any- 
way? His curiosity was stronger than his 
anger for a moment. 

“No more tricks now. They don’t im- 
press 7 me. You are not a servant. Who are 

ou? 

“T am the servant of the Lord Buddha. 
My name is Chang Foo Low.” 

“The lama! Impossible! Why should 
you be masquerading in my house?”’ 

“The maiden who was called your wife 
has served my master in his temple. You 
would destroy her earthly happiness. That 
is anerror. I have been sent to prevent it.” 

The hawk’s curiosity was consumed in a 
fresh fire of rage. 

“The damned temple business again, 
eh! Well, great prophet, Master of Souls, 
no Chinese fakir can creep into my home to 
pry and listen and tell me what to do.”’ He 
returned to the desk and went on less 
sneeringly, “My reports show that you 
tried to preserve order in Peking during the 
recent trouble. That is why I give you 
one minute to get out of here before I call 
the guard.” 

“Give me ten minutes, Excellency.” 

“What for—to watch you take rabbits 
out of a hat?” 

“Have you, then, all the wisdom of the 
ages?” 

“No,”’ admitted the hawk, “but I have 
common sense.” 

A smile played like a faint light across 
the face of Chang Foo Low. His voice 
when he spoke was more than gentle: 

“You have been crushed and broken by 
the wheel of life, despite your common 
sense. That order you have given to” 
his faint smile returned for an instant’ as as 
his glance took in the motionless sergeant 
of marines— “the soldier who waits, will 
bind you tighter to the wheel.” Again 
came the deeper note in the voice: ‘Let 


stay here and— 
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me help you find the knot you must untie 
before you can be free.”’ 

“T’ve got no time to listen to a lot of 
hocus-pocus.” 

“Ten minutes is all I ask—ten minutes 
taken from eternity.” 

“Eternity!” exploded the hawk. ‘‘No! 
Get out!” 

“T am a lone Chinese, surrounded by 
your soldiers. What have you to fear?” 

“Fear?” repeated the hawk. It was his 
turn to smile. ‘‘Do you think I am afraid 
of you? Do you think you can hypnotize 
me the way you did that fool standing 
there? Go ahead; start your show. Let’s 
see how far you'll get with it.” 

“First take back that order,’”’ demanded 
Chang calmly. 

“Well, not exactly.” 

“Tt can remain here on the desk. The 
soldier can wait outside. In ten minutes 
you can call him to enforce it if—you so 
desire.” 

The hawk thought this over for an in- 
stant. 

“Very well,’’ he decided. 
going to palm it?” 

The Chinaman did not reply. He turned 
to the helpless sergeant. There was a faint 
click of thumb against palm. 

“So ends your rest, soldier.” 

The old marine shook his grizzled head 
like a dog emerging from water. The light 
of understanding was scarcely in his eyes 
before he had started for the door. 

“Tim,” said the hawk. The marine 
halted, turned and saluted. “Let me have 
that order.” 

“You revoke it, sorr?”’ 

The hawk crushed the hope. “TI do not. 
Wait outside for exactly ten minutes. Then 
come in. Do you understand?” 

The sergeant returned the order, glanced 
at his watch, glanced at the inscrutable 
face of Chang. ‘‘Tin minutes; yis, sorr.”’ 
He saluted and ‘withdrew. 

The hawk seated himself at the desk and 
laid the order upon it. He opened the 
drawer into which he had plunged his hand 
some little time before. On the present 
occasion the hand was not empty when it 
came from the drawer. 

“Here is the order,” he said. ‘‘Here 
is ——” He laid the revolver on the desk. 
“‘And nothing will happen to my arm. 
Now what?” He looked up into the grave 
unfathomable eyes of Chang Foo Low. 

“First—with your permission, Excel- 
lency—the lights.” A long yellow hand 
rose and waved once at the bronze lamp on 
the desk. In doing so it passed across the 
intent gaze of the hawk. 

The lamp flickered and went out. 

“*A pretty trick,” said the hawk, his eyes 
strangely set on the tranquil face of Chang. 
“How’s it done?” 

Again the hand waved. The blaze of a 
standing lamp in a far corner sank to a 
faint blue flame and expired. 

There were no other lights in the room, 
but only a dimness followed, for the full 
moon was by now high in the heavens; 
its rays were streaming through the door- 
way from the garden, and through the bay 
Mcrae to bathe the room in pale firm 

ight. 

The source of that light, the hawk re- 
called with satisfaction, was not of this 
earth. It was in the unassailable heavens, 
thousands of miles away. He was shaken 
alittle. Of course the lamp business was a 
trick, but he was unable to account for it 
and he could not account for a sudden feel- 
ing that the air of the room was becoming 
heavy, that it was filling with a faint 
greenish-colored mist. His hand moved to 
his revolver and lifted it from the desk. At 
the feel of it he threw off his absurd un- 
easiness and laughed his harsh laugh. 

“T have you covered, Chinaman. We 
still have—the moon.’ 

“Ah, yes.” The words were like a sigh. 
“The moon.” 

The hawk did not press the trigger of his 
revolver. He simply congealed where he 
sat, for the moonlight was sucked from the 
room like smoke at the mouth of a strongly 
drawing chimney, leaving him in the most 
profound, the most impenetrable darkness 
he had ever known. 

He had enough. Tricks or no tricks, he 
had enough. He would have rushed 
blindly, madly from the room, but he 
found that the darkness was like an iron 
cast which had been poured about the 
mold of his body, binding every muscle 
to an absolute rigidity. His revolver! He 
could barely feel it in his nerveless hand 
lying on the desk. There remained the 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
faithful Tim waiting in the hall. This 
devil had made a fool of him a moment be- 
fore but the sergeant could at least call the 
guard. With all the power of his lungs he 
called to the sergeant. The result was a 
faint gurgle. 

A calm voice spoke: 

“Quiet is preferable, Your Excellency.” 

The darkness seemed to press like a band 
about the hawk’s throat so that even the 
gurgle died. 

Again came the voice, like the middle 
notes of a flute: : 

“Be undisturbed, Your Excellency. You 
still have your eyes and your ears. Use 
them well.’’ The voice dropped into the 
lower register of a flute and grew in volume. 
“Great Buddha above me—let the wisdom 
of thy spirit enter this unworthy body, that 
the curtain of the centuries may be lifted 
from the past.” 

In a stupendous silence the hawk grew 
conscious that the blackness about him 
was giving way to the faint green mist he 
had noticed before the moonlight had been 
withdrawn. It was thickening in the room 
like smoke, and like smoke was drifting 
steadily in the direction from which the 
voice had come. As it gathered at this 
point it condensed well above the floor into 
a more and more brilliant oval of pale green 
light. Within that circle of light a face ap- 
peared. It grew swiftly clearer until it 
became the face of Chang Foo Low, float- 
ing in the surrounding darkness, pallid, set, 
lifeless. The eyes in the face were closed 
as though in sleep, but the lips began to 
move. From those lips came a voice, deep, 
sonorous, vibrating. It was as though a 
great organ had suddenly been given human 
speech. | 

“T am the spirit of Gautama Buddha— 
servant of the one God who created all 
things. Now I, knowing truth to be the 
essence of God, do speak in the English 
tongue, and proclaim: That in the year 
1394 after the beginning of the earth life 
of the prophet Christ, there lived in the 
village of Wickford, in the shire of Essex, 
upon the island of Britain, the scholar and 
philosopher Sir Gilbert Warren. Now I, 
Gautama Buddha, clothe again in the 
flesh of that day thesoul of Gilbert Warren.” 

As the great voice ceased and its rever- 
berations died away the green mist was 
again disturbed. It began to drift swiftly 
toward the wall of the room which the 
hawk was facing. Where the wall should 
have been the mist formed a billowing 
semitranslucent curtain. Behind this 
curtain the pallid green light intensified 
and spread. A figure appeared, growing 
clearer each instant as the light brightened. 
It was the figure of a man. He was 
seated on a wooden bench at a primi- 
tive oak table on which stood a lighted 
candle. He was reading from a parchment 
rolled on two round sticks. As he read he 
unwound the parchment from one stick 
and rewound it on the other. The man was 
dressed in a worn black velvet doublet and 
worn black hose. About his neck was a thin 
chain of gold which flamed dully in the 
light from the guttering candle. Presently 
he lifted his head from his reading and 
smiled dreamily, unseeingly, into the eyes 
of the hawk. 

It would be thirty years before the face 
of James Calthorpe Lee, lieutenant of in- 
fantry, U.S.A., in the year 1900, had such 
heavy lines at the nostrils, and the finer 
lines across the forehead and around the 
eyes; thirty years at least before his shin- 
ing blond hair had lost its luster and be- 
come so shot with streaks of gray, but the 
staring hawk recalled a crisp arresting 
voice as he looked into that face. ‘Start 
thinking or you’re a dead man.” He felt 
his eyes bulge from their sockets. 

The great voice again rolled forth: 

“Such was the face of that body of long 
ago. Read upon it the gentleness of the 
soul within. He was filled with compassion 
for his fellow men. He was beloved by 
many.” 

The figure faded and disappeared as the 
breath fades from a windowpane. The 
voice went on: 

“Of those who loved Gilbert Warren the 
greatest love was held by his young wife, 
i Lady Constance. Look, then, upon her 

ace,”’ 

In the dim green panel another face 
appeared, a woman’s face, with softly 
beaming eyes, clear and joyous. The hawk 
had never seen that dark hair braided into 
two heavy ropes falling on each side of the 
face from below a net of silk and pearls. 
The figure, too, was fuller, more mature, 


’ an’s eyes was gone. 
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under its long-sleeved, orange velvet robe, 
but in the eyes, after all, was the most 
startling difference, so shining they were, 
so unwistful, so unafraid. The hawk’s stiff 
lips tried to form a name: 

' “Betty!” 

“Beauty and joy are hers,’ said the 
great voice. “Joy in her husband’s love; 
joy in the knowledge of the fruit of their 
union, for in that body of the past were 
two souls, the soul of Constance Warren 
and the soul of an unborn child.” 

The figure with its softly shining wom- 
Another figure grew 
slowly in its place. 

“Among the disappointed wooers of 
that mother-to-be was the young and 
haughty Baron Hubert of Audley.” 

In the green lighted panel a steel basinet 
presently gleamed. Below that a face 
looked out, a face of early manhood, but 
already it was forbidding, cruel, with the 
fierce eyes of a bird of prey. Below the 
face was a close-fitting coat of chain mail. 
At the waist was a linked belt of iron and 
leather from which hung scabbard and 
broadsword. 

“Fierce as a hawk,” the voice went on, 
“restless as a stag; hard as the armor upon 
his breast. So speaks the countenance of a 
man whose soul casts out meekness and 
charity and gives itself to error. As he 
looked five centuries ago, so looks his face 
to-day.” 

The man in armor, with his weapon of 
the past, melted away. His living counter- 
part, bound in an armor of darkness, his 
modern weapon in his helpless hand, re- 
mained. 

“Now I, Gautama Buddha, loving truth 
as I do God, tear the veil from past events 
so that earthbound eyes can see. Look, 
then, into the manor house of Gilbert 
Warren as it stood under the moon of 
heaven five hundred years ago.” 

The panel of light lengthened and wid- 
ened. A dim high-ceilinged room stole 
into being. It was a bedroom, a phantom 
bedroom of the past. Within it the phan- 
tom figure of the Lady Constance Warren, 
if that was her name, sat before a dressing 
table on which were two tall lighted tapers. 
She was braiding a thick strand of her long 
dark hair. Her lips moved in silent phan- 
tom song. 

Presently she finished with her hair, but 
not with her song, for as she tossed the 
braid over her shoulder and glanced into 
the mirror her lips still moved, smiling 
as they moved. The little song of the 
Lady Constance pleased her much. And 
the words of the small song now led her 
straight across the room to a small oaken 
chest, which she unlocked with a brass key. 
The chest contained a wonderful and secret 
treasure which no eyes but her own might 
look upon. Into the chest she gazed, hang- 
ing all breathless above it. Presently she 
dared to thrust her miser hand within, to 
touch, to fondle, yea even <9 bring into 
view a bit of the treasure. It was a shirt of 
closely knitted—ah, so closely knitted— 
lamb’s wool, a ridiculous shirt that could 
be measured only in inches, a silly garment 
for a woman grown to hold against her 
breast and press her lips upon. These 
things that foolish phantom lady straight- 
way did. 

Presently, with the chest safe locked 
again, she knelt on a hassock before it and 
lifted her eyes to the wall above, where 
hung in agony a slender Christ with thorns 
upon His brow. And now again the lips 
of Lady Constance moved, though not in 
song. So, dropping her eyes now and then 
to the chest below the nail-pierced feet, she 
accomplished a divided adoration. 

Her prayer finished, she rose and went 
to a tall window and threw the lattice 
wide. Outside the window was a small 
balcony with a stone balustrade. Standing 
on the balcony she gazed for a moment at 
the moon, half hidden by flying silver 
clouds. Returning to the room she threw 
back the covers on the high canopy bed 
and turned to the two candles: on the 
dresser. She had raised a snuffer to the 
first of these when she paused, listening. 
The snuffer fell to the top of the dresser 
and then to the floor, as the hand that held 
it went to her throat. For an instant she 
stood immovable, her eyes widening, the 
ivory of her face gone pale. So might a 
woman stand who hears blows, curses, 
screams, and the grating clash of swords 
in the dead of night. 

She was speeding toward a door when 
it flew open and the lord of the house ap- 
peared. His look was dazed, his face be- 
wildered; he still clutched the parchment 
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Uselt On Your Worst Roof First | 
Your old badly worn roof need not be pulled off. It fur- 


nishes an ideal base for Stormtight, which will make it as 
good as new—leakproof for many years. 





Every new roof of tin, paper, composition or canvas needs the national 
roof protector Stormtight to keep it leakproof. 


Stormtt: 


FOR USE ON ANY ROOF IN ANY WEATHER 
Stops Leaks BEFORE They Start 


Don’t wait for trouble. Don’t depend on the thin film of roof paint 
which soon cracks and so is too expensive. Protect your roof with a 
thick, impervious, durable onepiece covering of Stormtight without 
seams or nail holes where the leaks usually start. Its price is moderate— 
its use always saves money. 
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For residences, outhouses, garages, factories, etc. 
You can brush it on, or your dealer will apply it. 


The Points Where 
Most Roofs Leak 


Buy of your dealer in all quantities—large or small. 
Sold for years to the largest factories and institu- 
tions and now sold to householders also. 





Write for ‘‘Leakproof Roofs" and 
testimonials covering many years. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
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Madera-Silent 
Closet - 





Consult the plumber 
MORE in regard to 
sanitation and youll 
need the doctor LESS. 


This message in the interest of 
the plumbing contractor is 
published by a firm that has de- 
voted the energies of three gen- 
erations to the development of 
sanitary fixtures for the home — 


J MADDOCK) 





THOMAS MADDOCK’S SONS CO., TRENTON.N.J., U.S.A. 








REG. U. S.PAT. OF F. 


HOSIERY 
_forMEN 








HE dealer with 
whom you consult 
about Shawknit Hosiery 
is now, better than ever 


before, equipped to satisfy 


~~, Most exacting tastes and 


~ requirements. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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he had been reading. Then the parchment, 
like the candle snuffer, fell to the floor, the 
arm of the phantom lord went about his 
phantom lady, for another door bulged, 
split and burst open, and there poured into 
the room, silent as shadows, a phantom 
crowd of men-at-arms. In their midst was 
a knight in a coat of chain mail with a 
basinet on his head. 

_ For a moment he stood among his men- 
at-arms, his gleaming eyes fastened on the 
lady, a grim smile on his thin lips. At last 


‘he spoke. At his words the face of the lady 


went paler still, and the arm of her lord 
tightened for an instant about her waist 
before he tore a dagger from its sheath and 
swung her behind him. 

The phantom in mail slowly’ drew his 
sword. He smiled again at the phantom 
in worn black velvet who held a pitiful 
dagger in his hand. The dagger met the 
links of mail once and only once before the 
sword flashed up and down. 

The Lady Constance looked at the body 
of her lord lying at her feet, then fell on her 
knees beside it. A white hand flashed out 
to the dagger on the floor, the dagger rose 
swiftly and as swiftly plunged toward the 
ivory column of her throat. 

The phantom, with the bloody sword, 
sprang forward like a panther. The de- 
flected point of the dagger tore a thin red 
gash down the side of her slender neck. He 
forced the dagger from her hand and lifted 
her to her feet, then crushed her, bleeding, 
in his arms and bore her from the room. 
The men-at-arms -followed through the 
broken, splintered door. 

And now in that phantom room was a 
prone figure in worn dark velvet, stained 
with red. It lay moveless, huddled before a 
well-locked chest. No mortal eyes would 
ever gaze again within that chest; no hands 
would touch the treasure it contained, for 
through the broken door a cloud of smoke 
began to roll—smoke and the glare of 
flames. 


The pale green panel died away. The 


pressing darkness held. The great voice, 
silent for a time, boomed forth again. 

“So perished the body of Gilbert Warren 
at the hands of the murderer and ravisher, 
Hubert of Audley. So was destroyed the 


honor of his wife, and later, her life, and. 


the life within her life. Now I, Gautama 
Buddha, servant of the one God who 
created all things, the laws of the flesh and 
the laws of the spirit, do proclaim: That 
the laws of the spirit were enforced 
upon the soul of Hubert of Audley, who 
committed grave error. This was and is 
the law: The soul of Hubert of Audley has 
been, and will remain, bound to the wheel 
of life, until through sacrifice it atones. 
The souls of the victims of his error shall 
be spared the journey through the seven 
spheres; being so spared they shall serve 
for that time on the earth plane, that. the 
sacrifice may be made and their destinies 
fulfilled. Nev; I, Gautama Buddha, being 
of the spirit, do proclaim: That the laws 
of the spirit will be enforced against the 
soul of Hubert of Audley for a hundred 
hundred centuries if the sacrifice be not 
made. I have spoken.” 

The lips in the deathlike mask of Chang 
Foo Low ceased to move. The green oval 
in which it was suspended dimmed slowly 
into darkness. 

There was a faint click. 

The hawk was staring across a lamplit 
desk into a calm, untroubled face. His 
hand, resting on the desk, held a heavy 
service revolver. Close beside the hand 
was an order for the arrest of Lieutenant 
James Lee. The order glimmered white 
in the lamplight. So did the hand holding 
the revolver, but the face of the hawk was 
whiter than either of these. ' 

“Hypnotism, Your Excellency,” sug- 
gested Chang Foo Low. 





came back.’’ 
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“Yes,”’ said the hawk. He lifted his 
hand from the desk, dropped the revolver 
into his pocket, and slowly rose. ‘“Hyp- 
notism, of course.’”’ He picked up the order 
from the desk and tore it carefully into 
pieces. 

“Why do you do that, Excellency?” 

The hawk stared at the bits of paper on 
the desk for an instant. At last he looked 


p. 
“Because I remembered,” he said in a 
whisper. ‘‘Chinaman, Chinaman, it all 


“Ah,” said Chang Foo Low softly. 

“T must find them,” muttered the hawk. 

“You need not seek them, Excellency; 
they will soon be here.” 

“You are sure?”’ asked the hawk. 

“T am sure,”’ said Chang. 

“Tin minutes are up, sorr.’’ ‘ 

It was Tim.. The hawk had. forgotten 
Tim. Ten minutes! Ten years—ten cen- 
turies seemed to have passed. He turned 
and walked to the door leading to his sleep- 
ing quarters, and paused. 

“Sergeant?” 

IS AS ODT ual 
- “You are too late.” 

The hawk turned to the door. It opened 
and closed. 

The troubled sergeant drew out his 
watch and examined it. 

“It’s on the dot, I am.’”’ He whirled at 
Vie sound of a voice coming from the gar- 

en. : 

“Wait out here, please.’’ 

“Miss Betty!”’ It was a cry. 

“Yes, Tim,” she said as she entered, but 
walked slowly past him, her eyes fixed on 
the face of the Number One boy. 

The Number One boy snapped his fingers 
with a faint click. 

Her face lost its strained expression. 

“Now I know what brought me back,” 
she said. “‘I felt you calling, father. Why 
did you send for me? Why are you here?” 

He did not reply.. She had opened her 
lips to question him again when a crashing 
report closed them and turned her face to 
marble. 

As Tim sprang toward one door Jimmy, 
gun in hand, came in another—the one 
through which the moonlight was stream- 
ing. He saw first a tall old Chinaman, and 
then the girl of his dreams, white, fright- 
ened, but unharmed. - er & 

“T thought it was you,” he said. ‘‘Who 
fired?” ; 

She only looked at him, wordless. It 
was the old Chinaman who spoke. 

“Put up your weapon, young soldier. 
Your black hour is past.’ 

Jimmy obeyed mechanically as Tim ap- 
peared, walking on _tiptoes, and looking 
back over his shoulder. It was,as though 
someone sleeping in the room from which he 
came must not be disturbed... ' Ps 

“Miss Betty! Miss Betty!” . 

(Oh, whatis it, Timi? @ 

The old sergeant saw the commissioned 
officer, came to attention, and attempted 
a salute. 

“Sorr, I have to report that Colonel 
Bradley is dead.” ‘oy bien 4 

“Dead?” repeated Jimmy. ‘‘Dead?” 

“By his own hand. Yis, sorr.”’ 

The girl of Jimmy’s dreams swayed 
slightly and crumpled into a chair, but 
Jimmy did not move toward her. For the 
moment he was aware of just one person 
in that room—that room which typified 
ancient inscrutable China, rejecting, over- 
whelming the things of a newer, more un- 
certain civilization. As he stared into the 
abiding tranquillity of the face of Chang 
Foo Low the somber eyes were slowly 
lifted. The lips moved in all but: silent 
speech. 

“Just is the wheel.” 


(THE END) 


RALPH CARLYLE PRATHER... 
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Illustration can only partly convey the immensity of 
Standard plants. They cover hundreds of acres. Their 
unexcelled equipment gives Standard a unique advantage 
—an advantage exclusively enjoyed by Standard owners. 












ody and Axle Plant, Worcester, 
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The Car with Airplane Lubrication 


OVER 500 MILES PER QUART OF OIL 


IRPLANE lubrication—an exclusive Standard feature—marks 
one of the greatest forward strides in motor car engineering. 
Economy of oil, yes—but more important are years of life added 
to the motor—its guarantee of velvet smoothness—its assurance 
of increased power, greater gasoline economy, clean, cool oil, and 
the consequent avoidance of carbon. 


Ride in the new Standard Eight. Drive six or sixty miles an 
hour, or faster if you wish. Note the absence of a “point of vibra- 
tion.” Pistons, rods, shafts, fly wheel and all reciprocating parts are 
scientifically balanced. 


Visit any Standard sales room. Your instant impression is a motor 
car marvelously designed and beautifully finished. But of even greater 
consequence is that which is back of the car—the resources of its 
makers, their ability to build well and to merchandise successfully. 


The immense Standard plants, with almost limitless resources and 
unbounded manufacturing facilities, afford the quality-car purchaser 
a guarantee and a safeguard for his investment. All vital units— 
motor, transmission, axles, frame, springs, bodies, etc.—are manufac- 
tured, from the ore to the finished product, in Standard plants. 


This economic advantage is directly reflected in the selling price 
of the Standard Eight. 

Open models, with equipment, twenty-one hundred and fifty to 
twenty-five hundred dollars. Closed models, twenty-seven hundred 
and fifty to thirty-three hundred and fifty dollars. All prices r.0.3. [aaa 


factory, war tax not included. 


THE STANDARD MOTOR CAR CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


We invite correspondence with responsible distributors and dealers. 






Standard Engine Plant, Pittsbu 
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i Tis as natural for Mother to place her that is, with old-time tub, marble-top 
¢ shimmering, white bathroom next in wash-basin, and whistling plum bing— 


importance to her living room as for 
Father to place it next-in importance to 
his cellar and the new furnace. 


Now is the time to enjoy the happi- 
ness and convenient comfort of a modern 
bathroom— 
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The bathroom of a home is the silent, 
intimate mirror of that home’s family 
life—its ideals and self-respect. And the space needed, as little as five 
by six feet, is practically taking an ordi- 
nary sized closet and building it over, at 
a small expense. That is all there is to it. 


For the cost is less than you realize— 


The pride, the pleasure, which comes 
in showing a guest—whether friend of 
long ago, or stranger—the built-in 
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“Viceroy” tub and shower, row of crispy, There is a Kohler plumber a short ways 
folded linen, pedestal lavatory and the from you; in fact, at the other end of the 
) mirrored cabinet. telephone. He will be glad to study out 


an estimate of the small cost required to 


It is as much as to say, “This is our : . 
Ys install a Kohler bathroom in your home. 


own, our true idea of pleasant living— 
‘iceroy” Built-in Bat! ‘ 
haere oe a enjoy it with us.” Why not talk with him today? You 
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Every piece of Kohler Enameled ; will find him a splendid source of infor- 
Plumbing Ware is exclusively distin- If yours 1s a home with but one bath- : : 
guished for (1) the beautiful, snowy é mation on all matters which have to do 
whiteness of its durable enamel room instead of one for each bed- : . . . : 

>, (2) theuniformity of this whiteness in with sanitation in the home. Possibly 
every fixture (3) the name “ Kohler” cham ber— LP : 
in dainty blue letters inconspicuously he has some suggestions which may 
but permanently fused into the y ‘ . ° . ° . . 

& enamel for your protection And if this bathroom is semi-modern; bring an improvement in the kitchen. 

o 
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() Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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() MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. C. 
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WALL STREET TIPSTERS AND 
THEIR METHODS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Now the truth that this all leads to is 
that the average speculator does not want 
facts about investments. What he does 
want is a short cut; he wants to be saved 
the trouble of investigation. A tip, or 
what is so often called inside information, 
is really nothing but a lazy man’s excuse 
for making a bad investment. : 

What is at the bottom of this whole evil 
is the fact that action is much easier than 
thought. It is very much easier for a man 
to follow what someone else tells him to do 
than to use his own head. The writer asked 
an officer of one of the most powerful 
financial institutions in Wall Street why 
people follow tips. We were sitting alone 
in a small room, and upon entering it the 
writer had laid his hat upon a table close 
to where we took our seats. The financier 
spoke suddenly and sharply as he pointed 
to the table: 

“Hand me your hat.” 

I turned quickly to look at the hat and 
involuntarily reached out to hand it to him. 

“That is why people follow tips. They 
do as they are told. They are waiting for 
others to tell them what to do. They want 
to be told to do something. They act on 
impulse and blindly follow the herd. The 
more positive the tip the more likely they 
are to follow it. At least half the men who 
come into this room would hand me their 
hat, before they realized what they were 
doing, if I spoke to them positively and 
confidently enough.” 

Speculators seek to substitute guesses, 
gossip, rumors, mysteries, tips, inside and 
confidential information, services, leader- 
ship, authority—anything and everything— 
for their own judgment in the making of 
commitments. It cannot be done. 

“JT don’t mind people bringing me tips,” 
said a member of a banking institution at 
the very core of the money power. ‘‘But a 
tip should be only the beginning of investi- 
gation. It should be a hint to look up the 
subject. The average speculator doesn’t 
look up anything. He doesn’t care if the 
stock has value or intrinsic merit. All he 
wants to know is whether it is going up. 
Cold facts bore him. He won’t take the 
trouble to save himself the loss of his own 
money. If only something could be done 
to stop this irresistible impulsive action of 
the public. But when people really get in 
the market, when their imaginations have 
been touched, there is no stopping them.” 


You Never Can Tell 


“The officials of a company with which 
we have done business for years,”’ said an- 
other banker, ‘‘came to us recently and 
told us they were doing so well and be- 
coming so stable that they thought it 
would be wise to put their stock on the 
Curb and then later on the Stock Exchange. 
They asked several of us if we would like a 
block of five hundred shares at 10, and we 
took it. They then put it on the Curb 
around 20 and later it went on the Stock 
Exchange at nearly 30, where it is now 
selling, and we believe is worth the price. 
There was a really good tip, and I have 
had only four or five like it in my life. 

“But the curious part was that the tip 
was all around to buy that stock before the 
movement began. Lots of people asked me 
what I thought of it and I replied that it 
seemed to be all right, and of course it 
really was. But think of the thousands of 
times when I and other bankers have said 
that a thing was all right just because 
someone else had made the same remark 
to us, and when we really didn’t know any- 
thing about it.”’ 

“That’s just the trouble,” I remarked. 
“One can never tell; in most cases a tip 
is not based on good information, but once 
in a while it is.” 

“But it is the business of the investor or 
speculator to tell,’’ was the quick reply. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the majority of speculators lose in the long 
run, and that the speculative public is con- 
stantly changing. This is certainly not to 
be wondered at, because the great majority 
engage in fairly extensive operations in 
stocks upon the merest irresponsible rumor, 
although they would not spend so much 
money in their own business without the 
most painful and extensive inquiry. The 
ablest professional stock operators, men 


who make a real business of it and who 
make their living that way instead of losing 
in speculation what they have made in 
business, usually profess a scorn for any- 
one’s opinion and a passionate desire for 
facts. 

Now it must be admitted that there are 
times when all tips make good, even in 
their crudest and most extravagant form. 
This gives the advisers, students, analysts 
and all the rest of the purveyors of market 
information a tremendous reputation. But 
the public does not seem to recognize that 
at such times it could make money in the 
market just as well without as with any 
information. Tips abound in a big bull 
market and sinister rumors are almost as 
frequent when the whole trend is down- 
wards. But in point of fact, information 
of any sort is superfluous and unnecessary 
at such a time. The speculator merely 
rides with the tide, but does not seem to 
know it. 


A Curious Explanation 


Ignorance and foolhardiness are no 
handicap when currents are flowing fast. 
Indeed they are a great asset. A newspaper 
reporter once took a tip to a great financier 
when the market was boiling. ‘‘I want to 
tell you, however,’ said the journalist, 
“that that piece of information came from 
the biggest fool I know.” 

‘‘That’s just the kind I want,” was the 
reply. 

At the beginning of a bull market a 
member of a banking firm, who had pre- 
viously been the manager of several indus- 
trial corporations, laid the plans for an 
important merger of automobile companies 
which was consummated in due time. One 
day he received a call from a cheap faking 
sort of tipster, who said he was able to give 
the banker the real reason for the advance 
in the stock of an automobile company in 
which the banker was a director. This com- 
pany was to go into the merger, but the 
tipster did not know that any merger was 
even contemplated. 

“Tt is this way,” said the tipster: “A 
very rich man bought one of your cars and 
found it unsatisfactory. He was so 
annoyed that he sold the stock short until 
the company, finding out about it, gave 
him a new car. This pleased him so that 
he began buying the stock, and that is the 
reason why it is going up.” 

Yet if the tipster’s customers had bought 
the stock when it was rising they might 
have made as much on the basis of this 
absurd rigmarole as the banker or his 
friends in possession of the facts would 
have made. 

“T have had really good inside informa- 
tion only half a dozen times in my life,” 
said this banker, “‘and then my interpreta- 
tion and action upon it were about 95 per 
cent wrong, so where does the difference 
come in, anyhow?’”’ 

Wall Street does not lack altogether a 
sense of humor, and knows how to make 
fun of itself at times. There has never been 
a bull market that did not produce a crop of 
stories concerning the ludicrous ignorance 
of speculators, and in many cases of their 
brokers. When all stocks were going up 
several years ago a favorite type of such 
stories had to do with the speculator who 
bought Allis-Chalmers because he liked the 
Chalmers car, unaware, of course, that the 
Allis-Chalmers Company makes heavy en- 
gines, mining and other machinery, and 
not automobiles at all. But Allis-Chalmers 
also went up, so it made no difference. 

More recently a man who had been in 
Wall Street for more than fifteen years ex- 
pressed the opinion that in view of the radio 
developments all the low-priced electrical 
stocks were a good buy, and named among 
others the Habirshaw Electric, then selling 
at slightly more than two dollars a share. 
But this company manufactures cables and 
wire and has no connection with radio. 
On another recent occasion all the oil stocks 
began to move up, among them one by the 
name of Barnsdall. Two brokers were heard 
discussing the question of whether this 
was a movie or a chain-store company. 

When stocks are rising or falling the 
speculator does not have to know anything; 
all he needs is a commitment’on the right 
side. But his ignorance and rashness almost 
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Take a tip from Winthrop Wise 
Save the Surface with KYANIZE 


‘ FLOOR 
ENAMEL 


A good brush and a can of Kyanize Sanitary Floor Enamel (any of 
the eight shades). 
All ready to apply—simply spread from the can to the floor. 
In almost no time it’s done. Next day a bright, cheerful, waterproof 
floor greets you. 
Smooth as velvet, tough as rawhide—a floor of beauty and lasting 
goodness. That’s the result. 
Kyanize is favored by critical folks who value ease of application and 
enduringly attractive results. 

Our booklet, ‘The Inviting Home,’’ free 

for the asking, awaits your postal request. 

BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
17 Everett Station Boston 49, Mass., U.S. A. 
‘Kyanize your floors, furnitire’and Woodwork.” . 
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What Every Boy Should Know 


It is part of the American tradition 
that every boy should know how to 
handle a gun and shoot straight. It 
is an important part of his training 
that will make him alert and self- 
reliant. 

Millions of American men got their 
first lessons in marksmanship with 


the harmless Daisy Air Rifle—safe, | 
because it shoots with compressed air- 
instead of powder. For over thirty 
years it has furnished fun and educa- 
tion for American boys. 

Different Daisy models range in price 
from $1.00 to $5.00. Ask any hard- 
ware or sporting goods dealer. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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always keep him at it too long. He con- 
tinues to act on blindfold rumors or on the 
even more effective tips in the form of con- 
tinued upward spurts. Then the tide begins 
to recede without his knowing it, and he is 
left high and dry. 

It is only in the rarest instances that 
operators are able to pick or note the 
change in the main stream or tide. This is 
only another way of saying that the ma- 
jority of stock speculators are bullish at the 
top and bearish at the bottom. To be other- 
wise is almost humanly impossible for most 
persons, and that is why nearly everyone 
loses. 

A common saying is that in the long run 
values and prices come together. But 
patience and pocketbooks are short-lived. 
People often buy the right thing at the 
wrong time and get tired of lugging it 
along. Brokers have a saying that early 
information will break anybody. This may 
seem puzzling at first glance, but is ex- 
plained by a financier who is a director in 
several important corporations in this way: 

“There is such a thing as having one’s 
information too early. We know here 
months ahead regarding the dividend 
action of certain railroads. We make our 


commitments in the market accordingly, | 


and then there is no action. The market 
lags and we often sell out at aloss. Lama 
director in the Railroad and know 
what dividend will be declared next month, 
but I may make more money by waiting 
until after it is announced than if I buy 
it now. No one really knows when to 
buy.’”’ 

A broker said that he had bought the 
stock of a chemical company months ago 
on advance information of a new process, 
and after holding it for many weeks sold it 
in disgust, the upward movement begin- 
ning the day after he sold. The most active 
speculator of the day was quoted not long 
ago as saying: 

“First find the line of least resistance. 





Don’t buck the current. Make your play’ 


and then sit down and wait. It is a case of 
patience, patience and then more patience.” 


Twisted Information 


Real inside information may become 
garbled at times as it is passed from mouth 
to mouth. On a very stormy Christmas 
night or perhaps it was Sunday night fol- 
lowing a Christmas that fell on Saturday, 
more than ten years ago, the writer, who 
was then financial editor of a New York 
City newspaper, was called out of bed to 
the telephone just after twelve. He still 
remembers the snow coming in through 
the window and falling on his bare feet as 
he stood at the instrument. A voice from 
a distance informed him that the Rock 
Island company had bought the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad and would declare a 10 per 
cent dividend on its own stock from the 
rich assets of the Lehigh Valley. The 
writer went back to bed disgusted with this 
apparently open attempt to rig the market. 

The next morning at the opening of the 
market Rock Island stock shot up from 
505 to 81 in less than five minutes, falling 
back to 50 in almost as short a time. The 
authorities of the Stock Exchange upon 
investigation suspended the broker who 
had executed the orders, but was, of course, 
unable to reach the wealthy principal who 
had put them in. 

Rock Island stock never paid a 10 per 
cent dividend, and, indeed, the company 
before long went into receivership. 

But the same plunging capitalist who 
was supposed to be responsible for the 
strange gyrations in Rock Island had been 
buying, so it was learned only a few days 
later, into Lehigh Valley also, and a year 
or two later the Lehigh Valley did actually 
increase its dividend to 10 per cent. There 
certainly was inside information in that 
particular tip, but anyone who had fol- 
lowed it literally would have lost his shirt. 

Indeed, a fundamental difficulty with the 
following of tips or market information of 
any sort is that so much of it is put out 
originally for purposes of deception by 
interested persons. Macaulay in his fa- 
mous account of the first great speculative 
craze said that ‘‘monstrous fables were 
circulated for the purpose of raising or de- 
pressing the price of shares.’”? The state- 
ment is just as true to-day. No investor or 
speculator should take anyone else’s ad- 
vice, no matter what position the person 
holds, unless it appeals to his own judgment 
and intelligence. 

Part of the great mass of information 
and misinformation concerning stocks 
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arises in a perfectly innocent and simple 
way. Anyone who buys or is contemplat- 
ing buying a stock thinks for the time being 
at least that he has shown good judgment, 
and wanting to impress other people with 
his wisdom imparts the information to 
them. But there is much that cannot be 
explained in quite so harmless a manner. 


‘“When I first came down here I used to 


think all this talk about the ‘interests’ 
making. and unmaking the market and 
dishing the common people was all bunk,’ 
said a man associated with capitalistic in- 
terests of the first magnitude. ‘‘Now, of 


course, some of it is bunk. Conditions have 


to be right and major currents cannot be 
bucked with safety. But you have to be 
very close to this game to realize how much 
manipulation is going on whenever condi- 
tions favor. Even people very high up in 
the financial world cannot discover after 
the most careful inquiry who is behind 
various stock movements and operations. 
I recently asked a Wall Street bank presi- 
dent whom I know intimately to get the 
facts for me, but he could get no fur- 
ther than I.” 


Uncertainties of Oil 


“Now take what we will call by way of 


illustration the Texas-Mountain Oil Com- 
pany. There are some big people in it and 
they certainly struck it rich. They are 
paying off their bonds rapidly and are 
earning several million dollars a month. 
But geologists say they have only from one 


to three months to go, and the oil will then 


be exhausted. Yet they are planning to 
declare a big dividend, having engaged the 
famous manipulator, James R. Sharp, to 
run the pool, and perhaps they will apply 
for listing on the Stock Exchange. Already 
a big following for this stock has been 
worked up and, of course, the insiders are 
distributing it rapidly. It is as sure to go 
down to five dollars a share from the 
present price as anything can be. Yet the 
pool is so powerful that no one dares sell 
the stock short, for the pool can run it up 
to almost any figure—70, 80 or 100—before 
the inevitable crash comes. 

“Then there is the Blank Oil Company. 
I think Blank himself, who made money in 
his own cattle business, was all right until 
he discovered a little oil under his land 


and got in touch with Wall Street. I. 


looked it up and found what a short-lived 
field that is, and then I discovered they had 
put out nearly a million shares of stock, 
which they expected to run up to 50. While 
the movement was on, tips were flying 
thick and fast that the price was going up. 
I was getting ready to sell short and knew 
for a dead certainty that it was a good short 
sale, when the exhaustion of the wells beat 
me to it, and the stock has now fallen to a 
few dollars a share, where it belongs. 

“You know the old Wall Street story of 
Daniel Drew, who was engaged to dis- 
tribute a block of stock. He told the rector 
of his church that it was a good purchase 
but that the information was confidential 
and must not be passed on. Whereupon, of 
course, the rector told everybody in the 
congregation, and Drew had no difficulty in 
unloading. 

“When the rector complained Drew said 
he was sorry but it had been a mistake in 
judgment and the stock was not worth what 
he thought it was.’ 

There is no substantial exaggeration in 
this old story of Daniel Drew. I doubt if 


modern market riggers use clergymen to. 


distribute their wares; but that stocks are 
boosted by the aid of rumors and manipu- 
lated by pools in order to get rid of them in 
any bull market or the least semblance of 
one, admits of not the slightest denial. 
Rich capitalists, just like the ordinary 
bucket-shop suckers, get stung when busi- 
ness conditions change and depression 
quickly follows prosperity. The only dif- 
ference is that some of the rich men can 
wait and afford to hire manipulators to 
unload their stocks when conditions once 
more favor. 

At the time of this writing, late in April, 
the stock market has had a fairly con- 
tinuous rise for some weeks past. There are 
sound reasons probably in a natural reac- 
tion from an overdone pessimism and in 
improved business conditions. But there 
have also been artificial reasons in the 
efforts of a powerful group of capitalists to 
make a market for the stock of a prominent 
company which they and their friends had 
bought and had seen fall far below their 
purchase price. In this particular case the 
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by dash and dot, the instant read- 
iness of Waterman’s Ideal to make 
an ink record of the message re- 
ceived has made Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen the favorite recording in- 
strument with both professional and 
amateur operators. 


The quality of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen in 
materials and finish and the scientific principles 
applied in its construction have made it the world’s 
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N THE space of a few generations we have traveled 

far from the self-sufficiency with which each family 
spun its own yarn, made its own soap, and wove its own 
cloth. 


Today we each give a specialized service to the com- 
munity, and depend on manufacturers, merchants, 
professional men and specialists for every kind of 
service or commodity we may need. 


In line with this progress, the service of the modern 
funeral director not only includes the obvious duties of 
the undertaker but extends itself to some sixty or 
seventy details that require from a half minute’s to.a 
half day's time. 


The fact that about forty of the sixty services are 
performed so unobtrusively that family and friends 
scarcely realize that they have to be done indicatés the 
skill, sympathy, and completeness with 
which they are accomplished. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
company is an important factor in its in- 
dustry, but what value the stock has is 
problematical. One set of financiers say 
they honestly believe the stock was and is 
worth 50 or 60, and another group as well 
informed described the whole gigantic 
operation as asecond-story job. Time alone 
will tell. 

There are all degrees of construction, 
charitable and otherwise, to be put upon 
manipulated market operations. But al- 
ways there are tips, the regular old game 
of spreading the glad tidings of good news 
in order to get out from under. Even 
where banking syndicates put out conserva- 
tive bonds there are certain tricks to the 
trade. It does not pay to allow bonds to 
sink at once to their natural market level. 
Investors may be easily frightened. The 
idea is to keep the price only a fraction 
above the original issuing figure, about one- 
quarter of one per cent. It would not do to 
put the price too high, for that would lead 
many investors to sell. 

One-quarter of one per cent is hardly 
more than the commission the holder 
would have to pay for selling, and it is con- 
sidered safe therefore to keep the price up 
by that much. Usually it is only the clos- 
ing price for the day that is manipulated, 
for that is the price the investor usually 
notices. I imagine a careful study of the 
activities of the great banking and invest- 
ment firms at five minutes to three o’clock 
in the afternoon would often disclose some 
rapid telephoning to various associated 
firms for the purpose of establishing a 
strong closing price. 

From this we go clear to the other ex- 
treme of manipulation, the giving of 
actually false information or the sending in 
to brokerage houses of fake orders. The 
laws of New York State prohibit the giving 
of false tips or the circulation of false 
rumors or information of any kind designed 
to affect market prices. There are at least 
two sections of the Penal Law, Sections 
926 and 952, which cover very fully the 
giving of false information intended to ele- 
vate or depress the price of stocks and 
bonds. Under one of these sections it has 
been held a crime knowingly to circulate a 
false rumor that a receiver is about to be 
appointed for a corporation. 


Effects of Manipulation 


Though there have been several cases 
where persons who sought to depress the 
price of stocks have been prosecuted, I per- 
sonally have never heard of anyone being 
indicted for seeking to raise prices. Most 
pool and manipulative operations could be 
brought under the law only with great 
difficulty, because usually the information 
given out is not actually false, even though 
its intention is to affect the price of stocks. 
Indeed, such operations have been defended 
as a form of advertising, as judicious prepa- 
ration of the market or as a method of 
bringing securities to the public’s attention. 
It is a form of wire pulling, ‘“‘ The fine art of 
buying and selling stocks to the best ad- 
vantage,”’ which is defended as being legiti- 
mate as long as it does not carry prices too 
far from true values. 

Often the actual information given out, 
though true enough in itself, is only a 
partial truth, and the stock is being dis- 
tributed by insiders because conditions as 
a whole are unfavorable. Then there are 
cases no doubt where the information is 
perfectly legitimate and the pools and 
syndicates are themselves acting in good 
faith toward the public. But financial and 
business conditions change so rapidly that 
they are unable to carry out their plans of 
corporate development, and are obliged in 
order to save their own skins to get out 
from under as fast as possible. 

It sometimes seems as if a great amount 
of time were wasted in analyzing the values 
of stocks. On the basis of statistical 
studies a stock may appear to be worth 
this or that figure, but such analysis can go 
up to the point where manipulation begins, 
and no further. What advantage to the 
investor and speculator are the studies of a 
thin pale-faced Harvard or Columbia Ph.D. 
in economics, surrounded by his man- 
uals, maps and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission statistics, if a great banking house 
has secretly employed James R. Sharp to 
place buying orders for thirty thousand 
shares through ten different brokerage 
houses, and selling orders for twenty thou- 
sand shares through ten other houses? 

As said before, intrinsic values and prices 
almost always approach each other in the 
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long run. But the run may be so inter- 
minably long, the mills of the gods may 
grind so slowly before James R. Sharp and 
his kind have finished and true values are 
restored, that thousands of speculators, and 
investors as well, may have sold out in - 
disgust and at a loss. 

But do not jump too hastily to the con- 
clusion, reader, that the interests spend all 
their time in bilking the poor old public. 
They do, more or less, but also they are 
constantly doing one another and them- 
selves. A man reputed to be worth fifteen 
or twenty million dollars was operating 
very extensively, and apparently by him- 
self; not long ago in the market. At one 
time he, single-handed, conducted a bull 
movement in a low-priced but important 
railroad stock. At that time he was known 
to be trading through a well-known house 
of excellent connections and high stand- 
ing. Through them he was carrying about 
thirty thousand shares of the stock. As 
the price kept rising the members of the 
firm themselves became more and more ex- 
cited and finally put all their friends and 
customers into the stock. 

The speculator who had started the 
movement did not actually tell them to 
buy. But his actions spoke louder than 
words. Everyone connected with the firm 
became enthusiastic over the movement. 
Meanwhile, of course, wholly unknown to 
them, he was selling an even larger amount 
through other firms and using the move- 
ment he had created for purposes of dis- 
tribution. 


Pool Operations 


Indeed, the legal history of the state of 
New York is filled with litigation showing 
how pool managers and participants sell 
out on one another. Wall Street has always 
had the feeling that capitalists divide into 
two great classes—those whose chief in- 
terest in life is the constructive develop- 
ment of industry, and those who find their 
greatest joy in the manipulations of the 
market place. In the last analysis the 
value of a stock usually depends upon 
which group the managers of a company 
belong to. One of Wall Street’s favorite 
descriptions of the stock-manipulating type 
is that ‘‘For a nickel he would sink a ship 
on which his grandmother was traveling.” 

It is a fact to which attention is rarely 
called that manipulative operations, ru- 
mors, alleged inside and confidential infor- 
mation and tips seem to play a rather 
slight part in the market price of the stocks 
of the largest corporate combinations. 
This was not true perhaps in the early days 
of the United States Steel Corporation, but 
if it exists to-day it is so skillfully managed 
as to defy ordinary detection. The same 
would seem to be true of companies like the 
Standard Oil and the American Telephone 
and Telegraph. 

Lest the reader imagine that these com- 
panies are being unduly favored let me 
hasten to add that the average Wall Street 
man would not ascribe this condition to any 
unearthly virtue on the part of the officers, 
directors and bankers of these companies. 
Perhaps these gentlemen are built that 
way, but it is also true that the stock issues 
are so large that pools can hardly move 
them. 

The Steel and Telephone companies each 
have half a billion dollars of listed common 
stock, and the operations of a few plungers 
or of a bold pool would be lost in the 
ocean. If anyone succeeded in artificially 
boosting these stocks far above their true 
value he would bring out such big lines as 
to ruin him. 

Then, too, these corporations are so big 
that there is very little mystery concerning 
their affairs. Speculation thrives largely 
upon mystery, and, of course, tips, rumors 
and pool operations languish where there is 
no mystery. If easily available information 
concerning a company’s affairs is minute, 
exhaustive and authoritative the tip loses 
its point entirely. After looking at the re- 
ports of the Steel and Telephone companies 
the average speculator would feel rather 
silly dealing in hints, guesses and whispers. 
The Standard Oil Company does not 
spread forth its affairs in such detail, but it 
is quick to deny rumors and to correct mis- 
apprehensions. 

It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that all artificial operations in stocks 
are harmful or are undertaken from un- 
worthy motives. In a few cases pools have 
been organized to keep up the price of 
stocks largely because the employes had 
been induced to buy at a certain price and 





the officers and directors did not want to 
see these small owners suffer. 

It is a rather amusing fact, also, that 
pool operations have often enabled the 
great institutional holders of securities to 

*unload at favorable prices. Universities, 
charitable foundations and insurance com- 
panies, which for one reason or another 
desire to sell large lines of stock, try to 
time their operations in order to catch a 
bull pool napping. Suppose John Smith, 
the head of the Chewing Gum Trust, turns 
over one hundred million dollars in high- 
grade stocks to an institution for the care 
of crippled children. Then along comes the 
state legislature and says it is a menace to 
the liberties of the people for this institu- 
tion to own stocks, and that it must sell 
them and reinvest only in gilt-edged bonds. 
The institution is given five years in which 
to dispose of the stocks. 

Does the treasurer sell when the market 
is weak? Not so that you would notice 
it. He has, let us say, 20,000 shares of 
Lehigh Valley. He waits until a strong 
bull pool begins to operate in Lehigh 
Valley, and then secretly unloads. There 
is nothing a pool so fears as what is known 
as tapping a barrel, which usually means 
an insurance company, charitable founda- 
tion, university or big estate. But if the 
treasurer can get a few points higher for his 
stock, a thousand crippled children may be 
that much better cared for, and the pool is 
hardly in a position to squeal. There are 
more complications to the financial mar- 
kets than most people ever dream of. 

But though virtue sometimes is able thus 
to rise triumphant on the prostrate form 
of vice, stock-market mysteries, tips and 
pools are usually full of danger for those 
who have to do with them, whether of high 
or low degree. Said an official of a large 
financial institution in New York: 

“The bigger they are the harder they 
fall. It has taken me years to learn to 
leave these things alone. A few years ago 
a man in an old conservative bank asked 
me if I knew anything about Sky Blue 
Steel. ‘I’m not telling you to buy,’ he 
said, ‘but you know the president of the 
Blank National Bank, don’t you?’ naming 
one of the leading financiers in New York. 
‘Call him up and ask him what he knows 
about it. He is a director.’ 

“T called up the bank president and he 
gave me a glowing account, and sent me 
a lengthy report, which I never read. I 
bought several hundred shares, and it has 
been going down ever since. 

“On another occasion I was called into 
the office of a well-known bank president 
only a short time after I came to New 
York, and he said, ‘One of the oldest 
investment houses in New York is Silver, 
Gold & Co. They are putting out the 
stock of the Crazy Screen Pictures Com- 
pany and they are letting me have seven 
hundred shares at 37. Would you like to 
have the same amount at the same price?’ 
I wasn’t very anxious about it, but I was 
afraid not to travel in the company of 
such a big banker, and didn’t want to be 
considered a piker. The stock is practically 
worthless now.” 


Playing it Safe 


“But I have reformed. I slipped up every 
time when I tried to get rich. Now I search 
the list, not only in New York but in other 
cities, for seasoned preferred stocks that 
pay 6 or 7 per cent dividends and are selling 
four or five points below their real value. 
I get the latest current earnings, and look 
up the people who are running the com- 
pany. I try to find out what is back of it 
all. It takes patience to work that way, 
and there is no big money in it. But I 
have really made more money this way 
than the other. 

“Only the ether day I bought the pre- 
ferred stock of the International Blank 
Company. It pays 6 per cent and I got it 
at 69. The company had a hard time after 
the war, but its policy was conservative 
and it has plenty of cash and quick assets. 
It hasn’t paid any dividends on the com- 
mon stock for a couple of years, but there 
is a hot tip on the common now. People are 
buying it right and left, and my friends 
think I am crazy to be satisfied with the 
preferred. But I have learned my lesson.” 

It is commonly supposed by the specu- 
lative public that Wall Street newspaper 
men are in almost as favorable a position 
to get inside information as the financiers 
themselves. No doubt a number of them 
have made considerable sums in the 
market, but there is more or less of a curse 
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on such money, and newspaper men have 
been no freer from it than others. One 
young reporter earning hardly more than 
twenty dollars a week began to gamble at 
the beginning of a big bull market. His 
story is vividly told by an older newspaper 
man. 

“He was always saying, ‘Buy yourself 
some Blank.’ ‘Oh,’ was my reply. We 
old-timers never would bite, but the suckers 
bought and made a lot of money. Finally 
he gave up his job, bought himself a big 
limousine with a chauffeur to go up and 
down town in. Then he got into Bunkem 
Tire and cleared at least three hundred 
thousand dollars and perhaps more before 
the crash came. He had an office of his 
own with his name on the door, with 
strings of curb brokers going in and out, 
and his desk covered with comparison 
sheets and a battery of telephones. Then 
he put his money into another stock just 
when the big decline started and lost it all.”’ 


Mr. Harriman’s Announcement 


A newspaperman who had never felt the 
lure of speculation and had never taken 
part in it, although for many years in 
active touch with the Wall Street markets, 
was once relating an experience to a 
financier as keen and able as he is con- 
servative: 

“Barly on a hot August afternoon in 
1906 we all learned that E. H. Harriman 
was to give out an announcement. We filed 
into the board room and sat down around 
the directors’ table only a couple of mo- 
ments after the last of the directors had 
left. Then Harriman himself came in and 
eying us sharply sat at the head of the 
table. Without more ado he told us that 
the directors had just voted to begin divi- 
dends at the rate of 5 per cent on Southern 
Pacific stock and to increase the rate from 6 
to 10 per cent on Union Pacific. The news 
bureau and evening paper men rushed out 
as soon as Harriman would Jet them leave 
the room, but, of course, the morning 
paper men were in no such hurry. I re- 
member as distinctly as if it had happened 
yesterday how hot it was in the corridor 
of the old Equitable Building as the Herald 
man and I slowly sauntered out toward 
Nassau Street. 

““¢Why, I wonder if Union Pacific stock 
won’t go up on that announcement,’ I 
remarked as the thought struck me for the 
first time. 

““¢Perhaps it will,’ said the other man. 

“But that was the last I thought of it 
for several hours. What a fool I was not 
to run into a brokerage office and buy my- 
self some Union Pacific! For by that time 
the next afternoon it was selling nearly 
20 points higher.” 

“No, you were not foolish,” said the 
financier after listening quietly. ‘‘Do you 
realize that if you had the temperament 
that would have led you into a broker’s 
office that afternoon it would have taken 
you there a dozen other times on what 
would have proved to have been mistakes? 
I once heard: one capitalist complain to 
another that he never got any good infor- 
mation from him. ‘Well,’ said the man ad- 
dressed, ‘you can have everything in my 
strong box to-day for what I paid for it, 
and I will be well satisfied.’”’ 

In conclusion, there is no more significant 
fact to point to than the censorship that 
the New York Stock Exchange exercises 
over the advertising of its members. It 
opposes any advertising that attempts to 
sway the judgment of customers by more 
or less positive predictions regarding future 
prices. That this censorship is carried out 
so completely as to include every piece of 
literature published or letters written by 
members is contended by no one. It is 
ae that this would be physically impos- 
sible. 

The London Stock Exchange is even 
stricter, brokers being prohibited from ad- 
vertising altogether or from addressing 
anyone but their own customers. Very 
little provision is made by members of the 
London Stock Exchange for customers’ 
rooms, for blackboards and other similar 
means of inducing ill-advised speculation. 
These bare facts regarding the policies 
adopted by the two greatest stock ex- 
changes in the world point more conclu- 
sively than all the rest of this article to the 
danger involved in the purchase of stocks 
on tips and rumors by the average specu- 
lator. The authorities of the world’s two 
leading stock exchanges, from the experi- 
ence of a hundred years, know that it can’t 
be done. 
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Proven by the fact 
that Republic has 
more motor trucks 
in use than any 
other exclusive 
truck manufac- 
turer. 
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Mayestic 
Coal Windows 







No. 101 for HOMES 
Made in Two Sizes 
With Solid Door 


No. 10 A for HOMES 
Made in Two Sizes 
With Glass Panel 


Styles for Every Requirement 


HERE is a Majestic Coal 

Window or Coal Chute design- 

ed especially for every type of 
house or building. For example, the 
Majestic Grade Line Chute is for 
buildings with little or no foundation 
above the ground. And the MajesTIc 
Store Chute is for store or office build- 
ings. It does away with the sidewalk 
coal hole—no need to put up a bond. 
And each Majestic protects against 
damage —and saves you money. Sold 
by 3,500 hardware, building supply 
and lumber dealers. Write for catalog 
and your dealer’s name. 


eee eS 
THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


The Mark of a Modern House or Building 
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Something New / 
“LITTLE PARI 


Great for Summer Wear 





The small shield and half inch silk cable 
elastic make Little PARIS extremely light, 


cool and comfortable. Freedom from binding 
is assured by the long stretch, peppy elastic 


in every pair = 5O¢ 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 


GARTERS 


No metal 




















trish Rose, The sweet-est flowr that 





grows, 


( By perm ission) 


“My Wild Irish Rose” is an adaptation of Dion Boucicault’s 
great stage success, “The Shaughraun” (the ne’er-do-well). 
The plot deals with Ireland during its early struggles. Pathos, 
tragedy and comedy are blended to just the right degree. {| 
Produced with an all-star cast. 


“My Wild Irish Rose” is a triumph of adaptation from one of | 
the sweetest Irish stories of all time. A great picture. \ 


> 


“Tt breathes the love that Dion Bouci- 
cault would have put into it had he 
had the screen.” 


“A new beauty given to this 40-year 
success by Vitagraph’s reverent treat- 
ment.” 

“A picture that portrays the Ireland of 
that period faithfully. All that Bouci- 
cault lacked to make his great story 
greater was the screen—and Vitagraph. 


“My Wild Irish Rose” will be shown at your 
favorite theatre soon. Watch for it. 


g) 
», 
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“The most delightful Irish story of the 
period, magnificently done.” 


a 


“An emotional thrill in every scene.” 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE ANGELS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


own mind. Should he lie? He had lied 
many a time to get donations; lied with a 
clear conscience, cheated, almost stolen 
money to keep things going. And Chic 
always fell for one particular lie—hunger. 
He was something of an epicure. It dated 
way back. Hunger. Hehad never forgotten 
those days. Who could? And sly old 
Mudgett knew that all he had to say was: 
“Chic, I’ve scrimped and scraped, haunted 
the public markets, bargained, beat down 
and begged; but it’s come to necessities. 
The milk billisn’t paid. Food. Just slip into 
the dormitory, second floor, some night after 
supper, and hear them—crying.”’ And he 
could visualize those well-fed hands guiding 
a pen over a large pink check—four figures. 
He had no compunction about lying, none 
in the least. It wasn’t that. He started in. 

“Chic, I’ve scrimped 4 

But there old Mudgett stopped. Some- 
thing he had never felt before stopped him; 
an invisible yet physical force. And some- 
thing put a thought in his head: ‘‘ Well now, 
what kind of a heaven is this you’re going 
to build—founded on‘a lie? Fine founda- 
tion for heaven—lies!”’ 

“T’ve scrimped and scraped, Chic—and, 
well—they have plenty to eat,’”’ said Mud- 
gett. “I want money for something else.’ 

Immediately Chic became intensely 
hard-hearted—his natural self. He pushed 
the calendar away from him across the 
glass-topped desk with an impatient ges- 
ture. “‘Not a cent! Do you think I can 
build whole blocks of houses? That’s what 
you want it for—that monument to your- 
self! Think I’m going to build monuments 
to Thomas A. Mudgett! Not a sou mar- 
quee! Imagine! A pauper from whom the 
Government is taking half his income 
building a monument to Tom Mudgett! 
That’s too thick, Tom. Not a cent.” 

“Tt isn’t for the new home,” said old 
Mudgett. But here his new morality 
slipped a cog. ‘‘Money,” said he, ‘‘for 
necessary repairs. I got to have the fourth 
floor fixed up.”’ Again his morality slipped— 
an entire set of cogs this time. ‘‘ We—we’re 
overcrowded. Say, Chic, suppose —just 
suppose a certain foundling home had been 
overcrowded thirty-seven years ago this 
August.” 

“Cut it out!’’ snapped the broker. 
“You’re blackmailing!” 

‘Just suppose ” repeated Mudgett 
shamelessly. 

“Not a cent! Income tax. 
got a cent, I tell you.” 

Mudgett shrewdly read the thoughts 
back of the sudden pallor of the man be- 
hind the desk, and with hardly any effort 
at all the intensely practical head and 
shoulders of the home triumphed over all 
inconvenient moral qualms. 

“Chie, couldn’t you cheat the Govern- 








I haven’t 


ment a little in your tax return? Just 
a little?” 
“Cheat our Government! I—me!”’ 


barked the broker. ‘“‘How can you be so 
damned naive?’”’ He threw back his head 
and choked with mirth. ‘‘Cheat the Gov- 
ernment a little! A—a little! Tom, you 
old—you—you Bless your—your 
pure and innocent heart, I’d give a check in 
five figures if I had a heart as crooked 
and—and pure as yours. I’d Y sHe 
pulled his desk drawer out against his am- 
ple stomach and extracting a large check 
book jabbed the cork-handled pen into the 
ink. ‘‘A hundred dollars a word. That’s 
what I’m going to give you for that. A 
hundred dollars a word. Count the words: 
“Chie — couldn’t — you — cheat — the — 
Government —a—little —in —your—tax— 
return? Just—a—little?’” 

“Fifteen words,” said Mudgett sol- 
emnly. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars,” said Chic. He 
started to write, but his stomach, shoulders 
and hand were shaking so mirthfully he had 
to give it up. “For charity,” he managed 
to enunciate between grunts. ‘‘For char- 
ity! I—Tom, you don’t mind—I got to tell 
this in the Street. Too good to keep. For 
charity! A cheat-the-Government-a-little 
charity!’’ He scratched his name to the 
check and coming around his desk pounded 
old Mudgett on the shoulder as the latter 
made for the door. “Keep it up, Tom. 
Cheat, lie, steal, blow up the U. S. Treas- 
ury; but feed those kids.” 

Mudgett turned at the door. “I say 
now, if you knew what this check is going 
to be used for you wouldn’t laugh. You’d 
be too happy to laugh. I’m going to build 








a kind of heaven on the fourth floor front. 
No humbugging; the real thing. Azure- 
blue walls and—maybe a little gold trim- 
ming—you know, like heaven ought to 
look.” 
II 

& THOMAS A. MUDGETT emerged 

from the bowels of the earth at Twenty- 
eighth Street a hoydenish March breeze 
lifted his derby and sailed it into the street. 
Mudgett made a grab, missed, gyrated, and 
stood balancing on the edge of the curb, 
transfixed by the sight of his hat beneath 
the feet of a dray horse. The horse lifted 
his forefoot with fetlocks hanging over the 
great hoof. Mudgett said a short prayer. 
The hoof seemed to hesitate, fling forward, 
then step over the derby; and to complete 
this remarkable miracle the horse kicked 
the derby with its hind foot and Mudgett 
reaching down picked up his hat from the 
gutter. 

“Well now, well now!” said Mudgett, 
astonished and delighted. 

He wiped the gutter water off as best he 
could, straightened the brim, which was 
slightly broken, and entered the office of 
Shackelton, Buck & Garvey. 

Shackelton, Buck & Garvey were the 
architects who during the past four years 
had made and altered plans for the new 
foundling home. Mudgett was a pest. 
However, Mr. Buck maintained: ‘Old 
Mudgett’s all right. Penurious, but—well, 
he’s all right. Don’t mind him at all. Sort 
of understand him. Figure it out yourself. 
Mudgett got his first peep at life through 
the bars of a crib in a foundling home, and 
his first glimpse of the sky in the boots he 
was polishing. He’s driving at something 
worth while—that new foundling home. 
The way he hangs on—scrapes, begs, bul- 
lies!’ His tenacity—not half bad.” 

This was the golden-hearted way Mr. 
Buck had of seeing humanity. He was not 
the brilliant member of the firm—Shackel- 
ton was that, Garvey the dynamo, Buck 
the humanitarian. Good combination, 
fine successful firm: Shackelton, Buck & 
Garvey, architects. 

But as old Mudgett knew well enough, 
Shackelton, Buck & Garvey were far above 
renovation work. They did public build- 
ings, theaters, churches, courthouses. Never 
a cathedral, it is true, but around the walls 
of Mr. Buck’s office were large sepia photo- 
graphs of twelve of the finest in Europe. Per- 
haps this was significant—an ambition, the 
ambition of Mr. Buck, humanitarian. 

Mudgett had paused at the door inside 
Mr. Buck’s office, holding his injured derby 
under his left arm. He pulled his left ear, 
then without further delay commenced to 
sing his sparrowlike song. 

‘Just a little piece of work in the old 
building, Mr. Buck. Cheap. Must be cheap. 
meee across the front—light, sunshine, air. 

eap.”’ 

“All three—light, sunshine and air—are 
free,’ Mr. Buck reminded him pleasantly. 
“Must have them,” insisted Mudgett. 

He seated himself, knees against the side 
of Mr. Buck’s desk, and went into details. 
Extraordinary the things Mudgett wanted: 
One huge room reaching all the way across 
the front of the old brick building; bath for 
the babies; antechamber; thick sound- 
proof walls. Portholes high up between the 
large room and the antechamber. There 
were other things: One nurse’s room and 
bath. Yes, he wanted that. Nurse’s room 
and bath. And, he had almost forgotten, 
a small dietary kitchen. Must have the 
kitchen. Complete plant, cut off from the 
rest of the house. He reached into the in- 
nermost pocket of his vest and with an 
intensely practical and somewhat preten- 
tious manner pulled forth. a check and 
smoothed it out on Mr. Buck’s desk. ’ 

“T’ve got to have enough out of this for 
furniture and furnishings.” : 

Mr. Buck glanced at the check and smiled 
good-humoredly. He made a few calcula- 
tions, sent for a young man to verify the 
figures, and handed them to Mudgett. 

Mudgett, refusing to believe his eyes, 
looked close, then glanced down at his 
broken derby and cleared his throat. 

“Thaven’t got that much. I can’t pay it.” 

The intensely humane architect studied 
his shrewd crestfallen client. ‘‘What’s all 
this for, Mudgett—the fourth floor? What 
are you going to use it for? Overcrowded?” 

Old Mudgett prepared his throat to 
utter a lie, opened his mouth, said nothing. 

(Continued on Page 148) . 
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HEN traffic again reaches a normal quantity much 

freight will go to pieces in transit by reason of insuffi 
cient packing unless a very material improvement in packing is 
effected.” 

The above paragraph from the report of a division freight 
agent of one of the leading railroads of the country will suggest 
to many business men the importance of checking up on their 
present methods of packing their goods for shipment. 


* tk * * 


At the left are shown a few specimens of faulty crates—by no 
means exceptional instances. You will find scores of such crates 
at any freight terminal, anytime. They help pile up the claims 
for damaged freight which every year mount into millions of 


dollars. 


* * * * 


The services of a Weyerhaeuser crating engineer are available 
to any shipper who thinks that his packing methods might be 


improved. 


Does the Proper Packing of Goods Pay’ 


AX any jobber orretail merchant 
what he thinks about the value 
of proper packing. 

The chances are he will name 
those shippers whose products 


‘always arrive in good condition— 


ready for immediate use or sale. 
No needless repair costs; no dam- 
age claimsand allowances to haggle 
over; no lost parts to replace. — 


Hewill probably tell you that this 
is one reason why he likes to do 
business with them. 


HIPPERS in all lines are find- 

ing that proper packing makes 
selling easier. The elimination of 
damage claims and allowances 
speeds collections and increases 
profits. Very frequently, too, they 
have found it possible, through sci- 
entific crate design, to reduce, ma- 
terially, their packing costs. 

One large manufacturer has 
saved 28% in lumber on one crate, 
30% on another, and more than 
50% on athird. His total savings 
in lumber and shipping weight 
amount to over ten thousand dol- 
lars a year. And in each instance 
the redesigned crate has proved 
more efficient than the one formerly 
used. 


Proper crate construction is no 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Was 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 


longer a matter of guesswork. The 
engineering principles upon which 
it is based are now thoroughly es- 
tablished by the experience, ob- 
servation and experiments of the 
U.S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
the railroads and many large ship- 
pers as well. 


In the same manner that merchandise 
is being designed, tested, redesigned and 
tried out, so, too, are the crates which are 
to carry these goods being designed and 


HESE illustrations 

show how a few im- 
portant details of con- 
struction can increase 
the strength of a crate. 
In the upper picture 
note that the frame 
members are held by 
two nails driven in a 
row, while in the other, three nails are used 
and they are staggered. Greater holding pow- 
er is thus obtained and the danger of split- 
ting is materially reduced. 


The double mitre on the diagonal brace 
shown below also gives a bearing against the 
upright frame member, thus transmitting any 
thrust it might receive directly to the frame 
of the crate rather than to its fastenings, as 
would be the case above. 

The proper size, thickness and kind of 

lumber, and the size 

and spacing of nails, will 
vary with the require- 
ments of each individ- 
ual crate. The strength 

4 of a crate can often be 
increased when neces- 
sary without increasing 
the amount of lumber 
used. 























built to meet successfully the hazards of 
transportation at a minimum cost. 


The Weyerhaeuser organization has 
for years been at work on this problem 
—collecting and analyzing the facts, so 
that every foot of lumber it sells for crat- 
ing purposes will deliver 100% service 
and at the same time effect the greatest 
saving for the shipper. 


As a result, this organization now of- 
fers to the industrial user of crating lum- 
ber the services of a practical crating 
engineer. Without cost to you we will 
send this man to your plant, to check up 
your crates, and with the co-operation 
of your shipping department to redesign 
your shipping containers to fit in each 
case the products to be packed. 


Lumber is the standard material for 
shipping containers. For this purpose, 
this organization offers to factory and 
industrial buyers, from its fifteen distrib- 
uting points,ten different kinds of lumber 
of uniform quality and in quantities ade- 
quate to any shipper’s needs. 


BOOKLET, “Better Crating,’ which 
outlines the principles of crate con- 
struction and explains the personal ser- 
vice of Weyerhaeuser engineers, will be 
sent on request to manufacturers who 
use crating lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are 
distributed through the established trade 
channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washington, with 
branch offices at 208 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago; 1015 Lexington Bldg., Balti- 
more; and 4th and Roberts Sts., St. Paul; 
and with representatives throughout the 


country. 


© 
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hington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
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FREE-25cBookOn 


Home Beautifying 





Tis book contains practical suggestions 

on how to make your home artistic, 
cheery and inviting. Explains how you can 
easily and economically refinish furniture, 
woodwork, floors and linoleum. 


JOHN SON’S 


Pasfe -Liauid - Powdered 


PREPARED 
WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in three con- 
venient forms— Paste Wax, for polishing 
floors and linoleum — Liquid Wax, the dust- 
proof polish for furniture, woodwork, lino- 
leum and automobiles— Powdered Wax, 
makes perfect dancing floors. 


es > 
Building?? 

Doubtless you want the most house for the 
least money. Our book will help you realize 
that ambition without ‘cutting corners,”’ 
Explains how inexpensive woods can be finished as 
beautifully as more costly varieties. Tells what ma- 
terials to use and how to use them. Includes color 
charts—gives covering capacities, etc. If, after receiv- 
ing book, you wish further information, write our 
Individual Advice Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem without charge. 

We'll gladly send the book FREE and postpaid for 
the name of a good painter in your town. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. SP-6, Racine, Wis. 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


Would You Like More Money? 


You, like Miss Hinklin of Minnesotaand hundreds of other women, may easily 
earn extra money by acting locally as a subscription representative of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 
No experience needed. Profits begin at once. Ask about it—no obligation. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


676 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Traffic Ma S 
g Their 
° work isrespon- 
re in eT | lan sible, and it 
pays well. 

Let us tell you what John Wanamaker says 
about the opportunity for young men who know 
traffic management. Learn of our thoroughly 
modern and practical course which you can 
study at home in your spare hours. 

Our counsel is free. Tell us your age, occupa- 
tion and ambition, and we will explain our serv- 
ice which has given thousands of young men the 
greatest value in instruction-by-mail for the 
least cost. We offer 240 other courses in addi- 
tion to Traffic Management—electrical, com- 
mercial, mechanical and civil engineering, agri- 
cultural, drawing, etc. Mention your preference. 


UNITED YMCA scnooL_s 


Dept, 72 Ju 375 Lexington Ave,, New York City 


















You know what ageing 
in the wood does to a 
cask of rare Spanish 


Wine. Well— 


Get the facts 
See Page 75 


47 LEARN ABOUTWONDERFULNEW POWER MAKER. 









Practically eliminates spark lever—stops misfiring— 
adds power and speed—saves gas and is waterproof. It 
is a wonderful new ignition system now in use on several 
of America's high-grade motor cars and built by the 
biggest concern of its kind. Price is low. Ask for 
booklet and learn about FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Box 1348 Brightwood, Mass. 
INVENTORS, SIDED... pias Devatorep: 


RICHARDSON & ROGERS, 4 Riggs Building, WASHINGTON 


EXPERIMENTAL MACHINERY BUILT. PATENTS 


TRADEMARKS. We seek valid 


USEFUL INFORMATION AND TABLES, 


a book for business men, builders, mechanics and agri- 
culturists will be mailed on receipt of 20 cents. 
J. N. CAHAN, 506 W. 177th St., New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
The invisible force he had felt in the Broad 
Street office took hold of him again, mak- 
ing him inarticulate. He gazed down at 
his dilapidated derby, still wet and streaked 
with gutter water. He hadn’t been able 
to tell Chie that the foundlings were hun- 
gry. What was coming over him? It was 
expedient, necessary to lie a little now and 
then. He argued with himself—he had 
lied, after all, to Chic, told him exactly 
what he wanted to tell Mr. Buck right now: 
“Overcrowded—the home’s overcrowded, 
no more room.”’ All he had to do was to 
repeat this in order to touch the humani- 
tarian heart of Mr. Buck. He glanced 
shrewdly at the clear, spectacled eyes of 
the architect. Again he opened his mouth, 
just as something whispered inside him: 
“Heaven built upon a foundation of lies.” 

Old Mudgett trembled with the battle 
going on inside of him. “No,” he gulped 
against his most intensely practical judg- 
ment, ‘“‘there’s room enough, but ——” 
His derby rolled to the floor unnoticed; he 
leaned his wide flat chest hard against the 
walnut desk. “I know you’ll keep all I’m 
going to tell you a secret until—until the 
experiment’s finished. You won’t say any- 
Fae And he told Mr. Buck his master 
idea. 

Before Mudgett had finished Buck had 
risen, looked with unseeing eyes at the 
sepia prints of cathedrals, sat down again 
and leaned his elbows on his desk—ejacu- 
lating now and again: “Interesting! Say, 
Mudgett, it is an idea! Why hasn’t 
somebody done this before? Interesting! 

“Now look here.’ This was when Mud- 
gett had finished and was reaching un- 
certainly to recover his derby. ‘To put 
it squarely, you want the fourth floor, 
front, to look as much like heaven as pos- 
sible, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” admitted Mudgett. “I didn’t 
say so, but that was in my mind. They 
come from heaven. You believe that, don’t 
you? I say, Mr. Buck, you believe that, 
don’t you?” 

Mr. Buck did not commit himself. “As 
much like heaven as possible.’’ 

“Yes, yes.”” Mudgett glanced at the 
architect a little suspiciously. ‘But re- 
member—cheap.” 

Buck laughed. ‘Leave it to me.” 

“You'll fix it up—cheap?” The beads 
of sweat were standing out on the thin 
bridge of his nose. ‘‘Azure-blue walls and 
ceiling?” 

“Azure blue,” repeated Buck. 

“Light, sunshine, air?” 

“Glass across the entire front, facing the 
south,” declared the architect. “All the 
south side will be fixed so it can be thrown 
open.”’ 

But even in his ecstasy old Mudgett 
couldn’t refrain from singing his sparrow 
song: “You'll do it cheap? And you 
won’t forget the listening apparatus and— 
the portholes? I got to see and hear, keep 
records, be out of sight.” 

“Leave it to me,” insisted Mr. Buck. 
“Nothing will be left undone. Interest- 
ing.” He studied his shrewd, penurious 
patron with a whimsical gaze. ‘More in- 
teresting, I think,” said he deliberately, 
“than you realize. Anything else?” 

Mudgett pulled his elongated ear, fum- 
bled with his derby, arose and leaned over 
Mr. Buck’s desk. ‘Just one other thing. 
Gold trimmings—real eighteen-carat gold- 
leaf trimmings. I’ll pay for it,” he 
gulped. “Just a little somewhere around 
the walls—gold leaf.”’ 

Buck continued to scrutinize him. “It’s 
going to be interesting,” said he softly to 
himself. ‘Why the gold trimmings?” 

“Well now—well,” faltered poor old 
Mudgett, “‘it used to be sort of my idea of 
heaven—a touch of gold somewhere.” 

“T understand,” said Buck, and pushed 
a carefully creased bit of paper toward his 
patron. ‘Don’t forget to take this. Use 
it for furniture. You’ll need all of it.” 

Mudgett stared incredulously. Slowly 
his talons closed on the fifteen-hundred- 
dollar check. ‘You mean you'll bill me for 
the work?” 

“No,” said Mr. Buck. “I’m going to 
build this heaven for your foundlings with- 
out charge.” 

Mudgett hung there, gaping, then put 
the check in his innermost pocket, moved 
toward the door, fumbled with his derby. 
“T say now, I’d like to pay for that gold 
leaf myself.” 

Buck did not move for a long moment 
after the door had closed; merely gazed at 
the sepia print of Notre Dame on the wall 
facing his desk. 
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“Tnteresting,” he said finally to himself, 
‘to see what this experiment is going to do 
to old Mudgett himself.” 


Iv 


4pe ALL outward appearances Mudgett 
spent the remaining part of the after- 
noon holding tight to his derby, and tighter 
still to his check. He allowed himself to be 
blown in the direction of East River, and 
there, on First Avenue and Avenue A, also 
in the side streets and alleys, he bargained, 
beat down and begged in one secondhand 
store after another—but bought not a sin- 
gle article of furniture. At the critical 
moment in each bargain, after bickering 
and dickering until the secondhand man 
was shouting hoarsely and waving his arms 
like windmills in a tornado, old Mudgett 
would end the negotiations by pulling his 
ear and saying, “‘ Well now, put that aside. 
Maybe I’ll come back to-morrow.” And 
he would depart abruptly, leaving the 
astounded merchant gasping and swearing. 

His lips sang his sparrow song: ‘Cheap, 
cheap, cheap’; but his cavernous heart 
was heavy. Hadn’t he a check in his 
pocket? Wasn’t Mr. Buck going to fix up 
the fourth floor, free? Then what was the 
matter? Mudgett couldn’t answer his own 
question; merely stalked into another 
secondhand store and started the wrangle 
all over again with the same result—no 
purchases. 

At Thirty-sixth Street a youth with a 
shabby coat brushed by, stopped at the 
corner, opened a solid-looking lamp-post 
and switched on the arc light. Mudgett 
glanced up at the sky. Dusk had settled 
over the city. Lights were in the windows. 
Streams of people were crowding the cross 
streets. Suddenly he wanted to be back 
at the foundling home. He made for a 
Subway station, but walking was cheaper. 
He walked. 

At the corner of the next block a sign 
caught his eye beckoningly: Public Tele- 
phone. He paused. Something urged him 
to enter and phone Chic that the foundling 
home was not, crowded—at least three 
empty cribs; urged him to efface the lie. 
Well now, hadn’t he lied before? Many a 
time. What harm was it? He clutched the 
pocket with the check and hurried on. 

As he crossed Fifty-ninth Street, going 
at a terrific, long-legged gait, trying to out- 
distance the thing inside of him, he sud- 
denly slackened his pace at the sight of a 
child with a brace on her leg. The brace 
was made of rusty steel and leather straps. 
Old Mudgett spoke to her. The child 
edged away; but presently he had hold of 
her hand and the child was laughing. They 
walked for a way together. Sly old Mud- 
gett—trying to evade that new conscience 
of his! 

As he skirted Central Park he came upon 
a man walking the curb and leading a Shet- 
land pony. A small boy was begging for a 
ride. Old Mudgett strode out into the 
street, placed the boy on the pony and 
shook his bony fist at the man. The boy 
grinned and said ‘“Git-ep!” The man 
swore. Then all four of them trotted along 
in silence, save for the click-click of the 
Shetland’s little shoes on the asphalt. 

But these things, which might on any 
other day have given him a fine feeling of 
contentment, did not in the least deceive 
that lump of gloom inside. He paced on, 
swinging through the lamp-lit night, nearer 
and nearer to the foundling home. 

“Now I say, what’s the matter with 
me?” 

And the answer was clear enough: 
“You’re building heaven with a lie at the 
bottom of it.” 

He finally groaned: “O Lord, in some 
mysterious way remove this lump from my 
chest. It hurts. But,’ he added shrewdly, 
“don’t make me fool enough to send this 
check back to Chic. Not that, O Lord; 
not that!” 

Half an hour later he reached the gloomy 
doorway of the home and entered the black- 
ness of his office. For a while he stood 
there; nor can it be said that old Mudgett 
was thinking. He was feeling. Finally he 
groped for his desk, pushed the bell button 
with physical force and will power. When 
he switched on the light Miss Bax was 
standing inside with the door closed. 

Some inward, ineffable thing made an 
audible sound—a noise like a groan. The 
thing hurt—dull and heavy. 

Miss Bax gazed at him with her level 
gray eyes. “Mr. Mudgett, have you had 
anything to eat to-day?” 

“Eat?” he echoed vaguely. Searching 
his innermost pocket he produced the 


broker’s check and examined it. “I’ve 
arranged the finances. Did you have the 
fourth floor cleaned out, everything? Did 
you, Miss Bax?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Well, Mr. Buck, of Shackelton, Buck 
& Garvey, is going to fix it up the way I 
want—free. No charge. And’’—he dan- 
gled the check toward her—‘‘money for 
furniture and fixtures.’”’ He began to tell 
her about his day—a jumble of words. 
“You’re going to have a room up there, 
bath of your own. I told Buck I wanted 
that before he said he’d do it free. I told 
him a nice room and a bath with it. That 
was before he said anything.’”’ Mudgett 
repeated this with emphasis. “You be- 
lieve what I say, don’t you? You don’t 
think I’m—I’m saying something that’s 
untrue?” 

“Why, of course I don’t.” 

“T want to be sure, because—I’m going 
to tell you something.” 

Old Mudgett stopped himself short. 
Why should he tell Miss Bax? He didn’t 
want to tell her. But say now, wasn’t she 
a partner in the experiment? Shouldn’t 
she know he had lied to get the money? 

“T say, Miss Bax, you'll believe me when 
I tell you I—this experiment has something 
wrong at the bottom of it. You know what 
I mean, don’t you?” 

The little matron was silent for a mo- 
ment. “I don’t believe I do know what 
you mean. But you mustn’t let it worry 
you. I think Hadn’t you better let 
me send in some supper, Mr. Mudgett?” 

“Not till I tell you—I lied to get this 
money.” Both were silent. Mudgett 
straightened up, became less shadowy, 
stiffened himself. “‘That’s all.” 

The little matron in blue percale by the 
door did not move. ‘What did you say? 
How did you lie, Mr. Mudgett?” she asked, 
coldly enough. 

“T say now ” What right had she 
to question his acts and deeds? Neverthe- 
less he told her. “I said the home was 
crowded when I knew there were three 
cribs on the third floor.”’ 

“When did you tell him that?” asked 
Miss Bax, unperturbed. 

“T say now—this morning. If you think 
it is wrong to lie, then—then fe 

‘Well, I do think it is wrong to lie, Mr. 
Mudgett. But’’—she regarded him with 
her tranquil gaze—‘‘just after you left this 
morning two foundlings were brought to 
the home. A third was brought just a few 
minutes ago. The home is crowded.” 
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N THE best authority obtainable the 

earth was built in six days. But one 
may well imagine that back in those times 
there were no bricklayers’, plasterers’ or 
plumbers’ unions; no strikes; no building 
permits to be obtained; no inspectors to 
be reckoned with in diverse ways and 
means. Indeed, one may well surmise that 
under modern conditions the creation of 
the world would have been delayed some- 
what; perhaps walking delegates would 
have criticized rather harshly the non- 
observance of an eight-hour day. 

Another thing: The creation of a heaven 
is quite a different matter from the crea- 
tion of a world. Instead of six days it re- 
quired six weeks. Begun in March, it was 
completed in May—a very fine heaven in- 
deed. Soft azure blue was the ceiling, im- 
maculate white the door, porcelain the 
bath. Open plumbing was insisted upon 
in heaven. The floor was cloudlike in its 
silence; not a carpet, but padding beneath 
a pearly hued composition that could be 
cleansed with a damp cloth. Hygienic was 
this heaven, and wholly utilitarian. Across 
the south stretched huge windows so that 
light and air might come unobstructed 
through the finely meshed copper screens. 
Nor had the golden touch been forgotten. 
Gold leaf was the molding around the 
walls—also the radiator. And note the 
furniture and fixtures! All was new. 
Those limp gray curtains that could be 
drawn across the windows to keep out the 
glare were purchased first-hand at a repu- 
table upholsterer’s. 

Old Mudgett had wrestled with his foe, 
and lost the battle. 

“Well, I say now, what’s the matter with 
me? Not a secondhand thing in heaven!” 


Seven immaculate white-enameled cribs . 


were in a row against the wall. 

The antechamber silenced all sound from 
the rest of the home. High in the wall of 
this buffer room were five peepholes as 
large as saucers and made of crystal-clear 
plate glass, while at the side of each hung a 
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listening apparatus by means of which the 
slightest whisper in heaven could be heard. 

The room of Miss Bax was neat and 
nurselike. Finished in soft gray, it matched 
her eyes; and relieved by a warmer color, 
a shade of rose, it matched something 
concealed, no doubt, beneath her level gaze. 
Adjoining was her own, her very own bath; 
and near the bed a little instrument, like 
those in the anteroom, brought the voices 
of the angels within reach of her dreams. 

How can one mention the dietary kitchen, 
a complete plant, in connection with these 
celestial things? 

Heaven was locked and barred—at the 
foot of the stairs leading up to the fourth 
floor; and again, the door of the front room 
itself. A chatelaine with keys hung from 
the matron’s slender waist, another set of 
keys was deep in the baggy pockets of old 
Mudgett’s breeches. 

In short, with only one exception, heaven 
was complete. It lacked nothing—save 
the angels. Not a foundling came to the 
home in May. Mudgett paced his office 
and railed at Miss Bax as if it were her 
fault. ‘‘Another day has passed and you 
haven’t a baby on the fourth floor; not 
one.” 

Climbing the three flights old Mudgett 
would peep in through the portholes at the 
cool, immaculate room with its seven empty 
cribs and azure walls, test the listening 
apparatus, enter heaven itself, walk gin- 
gerly across the soft cloudlike flooring, turn 
on the water in the bath, try all the faucets, 
hot and cold. 

Then opening the huge windows he would 
lean his forehead against the copper screen- 
ing, stare out at the uncompleted building 
across the narrow street and lose himself in 
gloomy thoughts. 

“Not one; not an angel in heaven.” 

Wasn’t May a propitious month for the 
abandoning of babies in the vestibules of 
rich men’s homes, in the dressing rooms of 
Pullmans, in the hushed naves of churches? 
Wasn’t it? He visualized a cathedral, a 
ponderous pile that had required a hundred 
years in the building; he thought of the 
cathedral’s vast amazement at finding upon 
its immutable stone steps a tiny, squirming 
infant. Curious thoughts came to Mud- 
gett in this spacious, cool, heavenly room, 
but not a single frantic telephone call came 
from private home or police station. Not 
one. The fourth floor, front, held out its 
arms, its sunlight, its silence, its gold leaf 
and open plumbing, but the lure of its all- 
comprising heavenliness was to no avail. 

More and more shadowy became old 
Mudgett. 

Then came the fifth of June—just an 
ordinary June day: sunlight, lazy shadows 
and green leaves. At the time Mudgett 
was downtown hanging like a vulture over 
a public market. Loaded down he returned 
through the park, paused to watch the 
children roller-skating, and arrived at the 
home late in the afternoon. 

Miss Bax met him at the door. 
perplexed by something unusual in her 
tranquil eyes. The bundles slipped from 
his gaunt arms. 

“T say now—you don’t mean a baby 
has come?” 

She nodded her head and started to 
warn him of something; but Mudgett had 
rushed past her. 

Up the narrow winding stair old Mudgett 
leaped. He unlocked doors with a trem- 
bling hand, pulled himself together before 
entering the anteroom, tiptoed in, and 
glued his eye to a peephole. 

The first crib was occupied. Mudgett 
was transfixed by the sight of that bit of 
humanity waving diminutive fists above 
the smallest of white pillows. He wiped 
his incredulous eyes, strove to clear his 
vision. 

“T say now —— 

But there was no mistake about it—the 
first angel in heaven was black as the ace 
of spades. 

Mechanically old Mudgett placed the 
listening apparatus to his elongated ear. 
He could hear a noise; not a cry, but a 
gurgle. Delighted, he fumbled for the 
pencil attached to a shelf, just the right 
height, on which was a roll of writing paper. 
Again he listened. “‘Ya-ya-ya.’”’” Mudgett 
transcribed, wrote down: ‘“Ya-ya-ya, 
ya-ya-he, goo-o-0-0, ya-he.” 

“T say now, what does it mean?” 

He hung there until dusk came through 
the great south windows. Miss Bax en- 
tered the anteroom noiselessly. Mudgett 
felt she was back of him, beckoned her, 
placed the apparatus to her ear, whispered: 
“Tt’s talking! Listen!” 


He was - 
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He plucked her by the sleeve, whispered 
excitedly, “‘Boy or girl?” 

“Boy,” whispered the little matron. 

Presently he drew Miss Bax through the 
shadows of the anteroom out into the hall. 

“Are you terribly disappointed?” she 
asked. 

“Disappointed?” Mudgett 
vaguely. 

“That the first angel is black?” 

“T say, couldn’t we call him—brown?” 

“No,” said the little matron. ‘He's 
black.” 

“Well, if you insist we’ll enter it that 
way. Let’s go down and make the entry.” 

Miss Bax had duties in connection with 
the first angel. She joined Mudgett pres- 
ently in his office. He was leaning over a 
huge book. 

“Date: June 5th,’ wrote he. “Date of 
birth.” He glanced questioningly over his 
shoulder. 

“Approximately, June first,’ she in- 
formed him. 

Mudgett made the entry. ‘‘Color.” He 
squirmed a little. ‘Black,” insisted Miss 
Bax. Obediently he wrote ‘‘Black.” “Sex: 
Male. Father and mother: Unknown. 
Found.” Again he glanced over his shoul- 
der. Where had the first angel come from? 
Miss Bax looked at him uncompromisingly. 
“Amsterdam Avenue near One Hundred 
and Fourteenth Street; the back yard of 
a grocery store.’’ Old Mudgett mumbled 
something. 

“What did you say, Mr. Mudgett?” 

“T said, white or black, they all come 
Nevertheless he 


echoed 


wrote at her dictation. 

“Now,” said Mudgett, “his name?” 

“His name?” echoed Miss Bax. 

Mudgett pulled his left ear, cleared his 
throat, but did not meet her eyes. 

“Tt’s natural,” said he, ‘‘it’s logical that 
the first thing they say is of course their 
name. That’s logical, isn’t it, Miss Bax?” 
She did not commit herself, nor did she 
protest. 

Mudgett made the entry ““Name: Ya-he,”’ 
and closed the book. 

“There are two things,’’ Miss Bax pro- 
nounced determinedly. ‘‘First, that veil. 
I can’t wear it. It gets in the way. He 
grabbed it five times while I was bathing 

imi?” 
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Mudgett wheeled around in his swivel 
chair, faced her. ‘‘Who grabbed it?” 

“That little black imp—Ya-he. I can’t 
wear it.” 

The man rose up, hung over her threat- 
eningly—the manner he used to intimidate 
the men in the markets and secondhand 
stores. “You must, you must!” 

She was unperturbed. “I won’t.” 

Mudgett fumbled for his ear, sank down 
dejectedly in his chair. “I’ve set my heart 
on it. Not a human voice, not a human 
face for two years. It’s the experiment.” 
There was not the least sign of softening on 
the part of Miss Bax. An altogether novel 
idea popped into Mudgett’s head. “I’ve 
always believed,” said he, “I’ve always 
maintained to myself, ever since I could 
remember, that nurses should wear veils. 
You understand? I say now, you under- 
stand? A veil to reduce the chances of 
contagion, breathing germs.” 

“Do you suppose I have germs, Mr. 
Mudgett?” 

“Well, now—I didn’t mean that.” 

“I won’t wear a veil. It isn’t a bit 
practical.” 

“Tf you won’t,” said Mudgett gloomily, 
“TI know you won’t.” He drooped help- 
lessly over his secondhand desk, his shaggy 
head between his hands. 

Miss Bax reached her hands out toward 
him, almost touched him. “Perhaps I 
could tuck it in. I’ll try tucking it in.” 

Then there was the second matter: Sup- 
pose the building should catch fire with the 
fourth floor locked and barred? 

“T say now, the home is ¢s 

“No, it isn’t, Mr. Mudgett. 
tively isn’t fireproof.” 

“But the new home will be,” declared 
Mudgett stoutly. 

She disregarded this. ‘There must be a 
place to leave the keys.” 

“T’ll always be in when you are out,” 
decided Mudgett. ‘I’ll take turns looking 
after them.” 

“You—taking care of babies!” 

“But I say now, why not?” 

And for the first time in his life he saw 
the lovely little matron smile. 

“Will you wear a veil?” she asked. 

Old Mudgett changed the subject. 





It posi- 
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That Slim Gray Pamphlet 


“At best!” exclaimed the Chief Draftsman, ‘it can’t be finished 
inside of ten days.” 


“You see,” explained the Consulting Engineer to the famous sugar 
magnate who had called in person to demand greater speed, “we 
stopped work on the Refinery plans and put every draftsman onto 
that rush Cuban job of yours.” 

“Draftsmen! That’s your look-out, not mine,” declared the Presi- 
dent testily. “Both plants must be modernized before the new crop 
comes in. Every tenth of a cent a pound in production cost means 
thousands a day.” 

“T’ve done everything possible. You can’t get the trained drafts- 
men we need—”’ 

“But you don’t need college professors to figure a few hangers,” 
cut in the President. “Didn’t you answer my wire ten days ago and 
say ‘Plans all ready but hangers’ ?”’ 

“But figuring types and dimensions of 10,000 hangers is some 
job,” said the Chief Draftsman. 

“Just have the plans brought in so he can see what it means,” 
said the Consulting Engineer. 

Two minutes later a keen looking youth laid a roll of tracings on 
the table and with them a sheaf of neatly written pages. ‘‘Here’s 
the list of hangers on that job,” he said hesitatingly. 

“List of hangers!’’—‘‘Where did you get it?””—‘‘Who worked it 
out ?”—“‘What kind of hangers?” 

“This looks—like—really looks like a complete schedule,” said the 
Consulting Engineer as he turned the sheets headed—Pipe Rings— 


GRINNELL 


Steam & Hot Water 
Heating Equipment 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems 


Humidifying and 
Drying Equipment 


Wall Coil Hangers—Saddle Hangers—Pipe Rolls. ‘‘Who did this?” 

“I did,” said the boy nervously. ‘Took them right out of a slim 
gray pamphlet.” 

“Pamphlet—what pamphlet?” 

“Why, the hanger book.” 

“There’s no book you can get this kind of data from,”’ said the 
Chief Draftsman, turning to the Consulting Engineer. “It’s a matter 
of careful calculation by experienced men.” 

“Just a minute, gentlemen,” interrupted the sugar magnate. “Boy, 
you mean a volume—not a pamphlet. Where did you get it?” 

“T got it out of the Chief’s waste basket,” he replied, drawing the 
slim gray pamphlet from his pocket and handing it to his questioner. 

“My waste basket?” exclaimed the Chief Draftsman. 

“Excuse me again, gentlemen,” interrupted the. sugar magnate. 
“Tm overdue at my office. Please phone me in half an hour if this 
lad’s schedule checks with your plans. I’ll bet a hundred to one it 
does. Companies like Grinnell don’t print booklets like this unless 
they’ve got something valuable to say. Good.morning.” 

* * * * 


Half an hour later the Consulting Engineer told him over the 
*phone the figures checked and that blueprints and specifications 
would be issued for bids the next day, and added, “ We are specifying 
Grinnell Adjustable Hangers. Their use should cut the time of in- 
stalling two weeks.” 

Cut out the coupon. Send it in today. Or simply write and ask 
for the Hanger Booklet. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 302 W. 
Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


Fittings, Hangers: 
and Valves 


Power and 


Pipe Bending, 
Process Piping 


Welding, etc. 


If it’s Industrial Piping, take it up with us 











This is the Philco Slotted 
Rubber Retainer 


In any battery the power pro- 
ducing active material tends to 
slough off the plates as the bat- 
tery grows older. The slots in 
the Philco Retainer are so nar- 
row that active material cannot 
freely pass through them, but is 
retained on the plates for a much 
longer life. 


Winter 
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will never come again— 


In the balmy air of early summer, it is hard to believe in winter— 


Hard to believe that there are 
such things as cold, stiff, hard starting 
motors, long nights with the headlights 
draining your battery hour after hour, 
weeks of heavy snow that keep your 
car idle and your battery without a 
freshening charge. 


Winter will never come again! 
You scoff at the battery man who 
urges, ‘Think of next winter.” 


All right, then, let us forget winter. 
Buy a battery that will surely stand 
up in the summer—a battery that 
is able to endure overcharging on 
long trips, that will work faithfully in 
the blistering heat of a shadeless 
August noon. 


It takes just as big a battery—and 
just as good a battery—to stand hot 
weather overcharging as to insure re- 
liable cold weather starting. 


The Philco Retainer Battery—guar- 
anteed for two years—will stand more 
overcharging than any other type— 


1. Because it is oversize. 


2. Because of its non-buckling, 
Diamond Grid plates. 


3. Because of its quarter-sawed, 
hard wood separators. 


4. Because of its Philco Retainers, 
which hold the active material 
on the plates even under se- 
vere overcharging. 


Because of its proved summer 
merits, the Philco Retainer Battery is 
the type you should buy for use during 
the next few months; and, even at the 
risk of being far sighted, you might 
bear in mind that it is an excellent 
battery for winter as well. 


Because, you know, winter might 
come again this year. 


PHILADELPHIA STORAGE BATTERY CO., Ontario and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








HILAGELPHIA 
DIAMOND 


With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 
THE “CORD TIRE” BATTERY 


GRID 
TTERY 


Standard also for Radio, Electric Vehicle, 
Mine Locomotive and Farm Lighting use. 


Fair Prices 
for big as well as 
small cars 


CAR 


Packard (except 


Single 6) 


Cadillac 
Cole 
Stevens-Duryea 


Cadillac 

Cole 
Lafayette 
Lincoln 
Locomobile 
Marmon 
Maxwell 
Mercer 
Pierce-Arrow 
Revere 

Singer 
Standard 
Stevens-Duryea 
Willys-Knight 


Dodge 
Franklin 


Cole 
Cunningham 
Daniels 
Dorris 
Haynes 
Marmon 
National 
Peerless 


Stutz 

Wills Ste. Claire 
Willys-Knight 
Winton 


Buick 6 
Case 
Chalmers 
Chandler 
Chevrolet FB 
Cole 
Dorris 

Du Pont 
Durant Six 
Essex 
Grant 


Lexington 
Maxwell 
McLaughlin 


Metz 
Mitchell 

oon 
Nash 
Oakland 
Oldsmobile 8 


YEAR 


1914-21 


1914-15 


- 1920-21 


1918-20 
1920-21 
1920-21 
1920-21 
1920-21 
1918-20 
1918-20 
1916-21 


1920 


1920-21 


1915-21 
1916-21 


1921 
1917-21 


1921. 
1916-19 
1919-20 


1919-21 
1918-21 
1919-21 
1918-21 
1920-21 


1920-21 
1920-21 


Packard Single 6 1921 


Paige 
Pierce-Arrow 
Premier 

Reo 

R. & V. Knight 
Saxon 
Scripps-Booth 
Stephens 
Studebaker 


Westcott 


American Six 

Anderson 
uburn 

Buick D 

Chevrolet 490 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Crow-Elkhart 

Davis 

Dort 

Durant 4 

Elcar 

Elgin 


or 
Hupmobile 
Liberty 
Monroe 
Oldsmobile 
Overland 
Saxon 
Scripps-Booth 
Studebaker 
Light 6 


1917-21 
1914-16 
1921 

1916-21 


1920-21 
1921 


1920-21 
1920-21 
1914-21 
1919-21 
1913-21 
1915-21 


1920-21 


1916-19 
1921 
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Oversize 
“Fabric Tire” 
Batteries 


Oversize Philco 
Retainer “Cord 
Tire” Batteries 


Maximum 
cost per 
mo. under 
guarantee 


Maximum 
cost per 
mo. under 
guarantee 


Dodge Special at $35.00 
Guaranteed One Year 
fits these cars also.* 


35.00 | 1.94 | 40.00 | 1.67 


Buick Special at $30.00 
Guaranteed One Year 
fits these cars also.* 


30.00 | 1.67 | 35.00 | 1.46 


Ford Special at $25.00 
Guaranteed One Year 
fits these cars also.* 


Excise Tax Paid. Exchange prices east of the Mississippi River. 
West of the Mississippi, including Pacific Coast, only slightly higher. 


* Special batteries with 11, 13 and 7 thick Dia- 
mond Grid plates, 4% inches high, at $25.00, 
$30.00 and $35.00, for cars using respectively 


Ford, Buick and Dodge size batteries. 


These 


batteries, while not oversize, are full size and 
are guaranteed one year. No skimping in plate 
size in Philadelphia Specials. 
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‘From pastures green . sg 
to your grocers shelf 


HE richest dairy sections of the world—the 

Mohawk Valley, the Wisconsin meadows, the 
pastures of Washington—produce the milk which 
reaches you, by way of your local grocer, in pack- 
ages labeled Borden’s. 

























Whether you buy it as Eagle Brand, which has 
been the standard baby food for 64 years, or as 
Evaporated, which is the most useful form for 
cooking and coffee—whether you purchase the 
delicious new Chocolate Flavored Malted Milk or 
Borden’s confectionery, rich in milk—you can be 
absolutely certain of the richness, purity and 
quality of each of these products. 


The unparalleled production facilities of the 
Borden Company and the convenient delivery 
service of the grocer make it possible for you to 
have the best milk products wherever you go and 
whenever you want them. 


Let your order always be for Borden’s—you will 
thus be sure of quality in any milk product. 


Pitan BORDEN CONMPAIN Y. 
Borden Building New York 
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Victrola homes are happiest 


The Victrola is the one instrument that presents in the 
home the best music of every kind and description in the 
tones of actual reality. The genius, the power, the beauty of 
every voice and every instrument—the diverse gifts possessed 
by the foremost artists of this generation. Their Victor 
Records played on the Victrola—a combination that is 
essential to perfect results—duplicate in the home the public 
triumphs of these great artists. 





>. Victrolas in great variety—$25 to $1500. 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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HE market was so weak that you could see the customers counting their dead them behind. Some of the stocks began to break whole points at 
hopes. Presently they would enter upon the second stage of the most tragic atime. Once theman by the ticker yelled “T.M. 51! 5014! 14! 
bookkeeping in the world—the translating of paper losses into actual 49!’’ and then, as though all their heads had been pulled by one 
deprivations. But the first step came harder, because stock-market gamesters string, everybody turned to look 
invariably hope with all their might. Clerks walked about the room almost on tiptoe at asharp-nosed, thin-lipped chap 
and looked guilty—as though the fatal bull tips had come from them and a reckoning _ with tortoise-shell goggles. Then 
were demanded. But if you had asked one of the customers about the weather outside __ they all looked away, as though 
he would have answered that it was not yet three o’clock. it were indecent to watch his face. 
Two boys were posting the quotations on the board, slipping the green cards into He was long five thousand shares 
place with fretful little snaps. They told the battle’s story in mournful numbers, the of that stock, and had often 
little ecards did! The falling fractions were shots striking below the water line, and the laughed at them for piking. 


ship, loaded with its phantom freight of hearts’ desires, was sinking. Paper profits! It brought back the old days ) 
Paper pleasures! to me so that I could have sworn ij : { 
Going down! I heard once more the exultant { : 


At first it was the speculative favorites that crumbled, like Siam Oil or Acme Motors. _ yells of the winning bears in the 
But presently the picture became that of a Satanic torchbearer racing down an. board room. And I saw again a 
avenue of hayricks, setting fire to one after another. And how they blazed! seething mass of winners and 

Up in smoke! losers—winners pushing their 

The quotation boys had to luck, and losers bent on not losing 
hustle like mad now. You could any more than they could help— 
see that the ticker was leaving help at the top of their voices. 
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AWAKE AND HUNGRY 
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A carnival of audible greed! Fear straight from six hun- 
dred throats! I remembered the Northern Pacific panic 
of 1901, when I had heard and seen 

“Tt reminds me of old times, Bill,”’ I told the head of 
the firm. 

He was sticking close to me, I suspect, so that nobody 
would be ill-bred enough to ask him embarrassing ques- 
tions—for instance, whether he thought the break had 
gone far enough. But he shook his head. 

“Times have changed,” he muttered absently, as though 
this were the first time in years that the ticker had relapsed 
into ancient vices. 

What had happened was that after a dull, drooping 
market for a few weeks the bulls had begun to tell them- 
selves that the worst was over. The little daily bleeding of 
the past fortnight, they hoped, would obviate the need of 
total amputation. Then—the crash! Unexpected, as al- 
ways, by those who having expected to win had forgotten 
everything else. 

I took another look at the customers. I saw men young 
and old and middle-aged, short and tall, thin and fat—and 
all of them strangers to me. Not one of the dozens who 
had traded in that office when I had an account there a few 
years before was left. And yet these, their successors, 
were curiously familiar. It was the eyes. They all had the 
dazed, hurt look of men who dread to admit that they are 
wrong. 

A parasitical office man, extremely well dressed, as all 
salesmen of bunk naturally feel they must be to hold their 
jobs, was circulating about the room, skillfully registering 
both condolence and resignation. It was really too bad, but 
you had to expect sudden showers in April! Of course it 
was a beastly shame it should pour on the holiday that 
you had planned to go to the links. He did it very well. 
Practice! 

One of the customers was moved to speech. He asked 
with a cheerfulness that anyone could see was sheer 
bravado, ‘‘Say, Fred, what’s the news?” 

“No news,” answered the omniscient Fred, who in 
balmier weather always began his remarks with “I hear.” 





Lawrence Livingston’s Raid 


ERHAPS the customer remembered this habit, for he 
asked, ‘‘What do you hear?”’ 

“Nothing,” answered Fred. The customer frowned. 
Fred, who was paid by the firm to abstain from silence, 
went on: ‘‘The less you hear the better. It’s all bear lies 
anyhow. If you listen you’ll hear nothing but calamities.” 
He paused. Then slowly, impressively: “I’m a bull on the 
country. You can’t make me believe that in twenty-four 
hours the soil of the farms has become barren, the springs 
have dried up and the sun has gone on a strike. No matter 
how hard I look I can’t see any change in the crops or in 
the steel trade or in te 

“There must be a reason for this break!” the customer 
was goaded into interrupting. 

“Reason?” echoed Fred scornfully. But the customer’s 
face made him add quickly: ‘“I’ll get in touch with Jame- 
son and find out what they say over on the board.”’ And 
he left. 

Some of the other customers had listened to the colloquy 
apathetically. They were beyond the rescuing stage. Only 
a miracle would help them; and they had fatigued them- 
selves praying for one. 

The office man, Fred, came back. 

“Of course!’”’ he announced from the threshold. “I 
knew it! I said so!” 

The customers resentfully watched him advance to the 
best oratorical position in the room—beside the frantic 
stock ticker. If he knew and had said so they had not 
heard him; and so they had not sold out before the break; 
and so he was to blame for it. 

“Lawrence Livingston is raiding the market!”’ he cried 
proudly. 

The years fell off my shoulders. I was again young and 
- enthusiastic, and life smiled on me, even in Wall Street. 
I laughed for 
sheer happiness. 

Fred turned 
quickly, a frown 
on his face. Re- 
membering that I 
was a friend of the 
boss and therefore 
a potential cus- 
tomer, he un- 
frowned. But he 
could not help 
turning a brick 
red. The custom- 
ers stared at me; 
it was the first 
laughter heard 
that day in that 
office. 

My friend, 
tolerant by 





temperament and tactful by profession, turned and asked 
me affectionately, “What bit you?” 

“The vanished past!”’ I answered cheerfully. 

The customers politely looked away; only a man who 
already owes his brokers laughs when they call for more 
margin. 

“That’s a little more obscure than usual. I guess I am 
getting too old for your epigrams,”’ said my friend. 

“And I am getting younger every minute, listening to 
Fred’s,’”’ I assured him. 

My friend, by reason of his calling, always played safe 
where his customers were concerned. He scented unpleas- 
ant observations on my hobby—which is that no man 
can consistently beat the game—and he intelligently fore- 
stalled the danger of anyone else overhearing me by smiling 
benevolently and remarking, ‘Come along, my boy!”’ 

I followed him into his private office and closed the 
sound-proof door. He motioned me to a chair. I took it. 
He looked resigned. 

“T am not going to scold you for letting your customers 
overstay the bull market,”’ I assured him. 

“No, but I suspect you are going to speak a piece on the 
stupidity of professional men in Wall Street. I haven’t 
got a soap box for you, as I heard Robert W. Chambers say 
they supply you with at your cryptlike club, but I’ll bite. 
Why did you laugh?” 

“When your young man Fred, whose job seems to be 
to keep the customers from thinking, announced so posi- 
tively that the slump was a bear raid by Lawrence Liv- 
ingston I felt that I was in Wall Street in the late ’90’s 
or early 1900’s, when I was conducting my Wall Street 
column in one of the afternoon papers.” 

“But Livingston wasn’t operating then,” protested 
my friend, who not only is literal minded but is also one of 
the most useful governors of the New York Stock Exchange. 

‘“‘He’s always been in Wall Street,” I said. 

He looked, so puzzled and then so perturbed that 
I hastened to explain: 

“He isn’t a stock operator, he’s a stock excuse—only his 
name has changed slightly. It used to be Jim Keene; and 
before that, Charley Woerishoffer; and before that, Daniel 
Drew. You commission men early discovered that what 
the average sucker—that is, what your average customer— 
wants is not reasons but excuses—excuses for his trading, 
for his taking unbusinesslike chances in another man’s 
game, for the inevitable misbehavior of the market at an 
inconvenient time, for his own imbecility and that of his 
broker. Any explanation except the truth will do to ac- 
count for the obvious—when the obvious happens to be 
that the customer is an ass. He loses his money, but gives 
you commissions. So, when the end of the bull market 
comes and the profits are not taken the commission brokers 
have to excuse themselves for not calling the turn.” 

“Say!” interjected my friend. ‘“ You know it’s no use to 
tell your customers to get out. You might as well save your 
breath, and let the old mule kick them.” 

“T have no fault to find with that,’ I said. ‘What 
I object to is the habit of telling the public that some big 
operator is raiding the market whenever the natural slumps 
come along to prove that the bull market is over. Do you 
wonder I laughed when Fred said Larry Livingston was 
raiding the market?” 

“What makes you so sure that Larry Livingston was not 
raiding the market?’’ My friend used the excruciatingly 
polite tone of voice that humorless people use to squelch 
friends. It’s bloodless. 

But I answered with a grateful smile, “Common sense 
makes me sure. This is a bear market, and too many 
weaklings are still long of stocks. The break is too violent 
and painful to be relished by men whose margins are near- 
ing exhaustion. It is, nevertheless, legitimate—that is, 
logical. Merely to suspect Livingston of selling stocks in 
bulk at this level is a blood insult to him. You talk as 
though he were a room trader in the old days gunning for 
stoploss orders. Why in blazes don’t you tell your cus- 
tomers the truth?” 

“Do you know Livingston?” asked my poor friend. 
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I was willing that he should derive what comfort he 
could from my ignorance, so I said “I do not.” 

And sure enough, he smiled! 

“T thought so!” he said. ‘‘ You may not think the Street 
has changed since you quit it fifteen years ago, but I know 
that it certainly has.”’ 

“Hang it, man, I write a yearly article to prove that it 
hasn’t,’”’ I protested. “I’ve done it for years.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. And they make me laugh.” 
doubtless meant my articles. 

“Where are they wrong?’’ I asked him, not at all pug- 
naciously. 

“The principle is wrong. You pick out the things that 
never change i: 

“T pick out stockbrokers, their customers, the psychol- 
ogy of all speculators everywhere, the theory of specula- 
tion, the amazing short-sightedness of the Stock Exchange 
governors, and the fact that the unbeatable game of stock 
speculation remains as unbeatable as it ever was. The 
customer, without whom there would be no commission 
brokers, to-day is smooth shaven, and sixty years ago he 
wore a beard or an imperial. But he comes to Wall Street 
on the same errand and quits loser, just as he used to do. 
And if you are a fair sample, I’ll say that the commission 
brokers have not changed either. What have you got to 
say to that?”’ 

“Only this: That I know Larry Livingston is raiding 
the market.” 

“And how do you know that?” 

“T know it!”’ And he smiled most sapiently—exactly 
as though I were a customer. 

“Are you one of his principal brokers?” 

“No, but his brokers have been big sellers.” 


He 





Who Was Wall Street’s Biggest Plunger? 


“TT’S a persistent delusion of men like you that a shrewd 
operator’s buying and selling can always be spotted. 
In Governor Flower’s time everybody knew when he was 
buying because he wished it known. But nobody could tell 
when he was selling. Can’t you imagine what Keene did 
when people like you thought they knew what he was 
doing?” 
“‘Livingston’s selling, all right,’”’ insisted my friend. See- 
ing my look he added, “TI can tell.” 
“Well, if you can tell, he must be an ass,’’ I said, being a 


true friend. “And I’ve heard he has quite a thinkpiece, as 


you’d call it.” 

“He has. That is why I know he is back of this drive. 
He is the biggest plunger Wall Street ever saw ——’”’ 

“There you go again!’’ I couldn’t help interrupting. 
“Nobody really and truly is the biggest plunger Wall 
Street ever saw. Whoever happens to be most active at 
the moment becomes the legendary hero of mythical raids. 
I remember hearing somebody remark that Charley Woer- 
ishoffer was the biggest plunger of all. Deacon S. V. White, 
who in his prime was himself no piker, was present and he 
declared very impressively that James R. Keene never had 
an equal in Wall Street for magnitude of operations or 
brilliancy of execution. Then old man Smith, who was a 
Forty-niner, chipped in to say that all these later chaps 
were shoestringers alongside of Anthony W. Morse, the 
hero of the Chancellorsville rise—in 1864, I think he said. 
And he mentioned Henry Keep, who was known as William 
the Silent; and Bill Travers, who after looking at the 
Siamese Twins a long time turned to P. T. Barnum and 
asked gravely: ‘B-b-brothers, I s-suppose?’ And the 
two Jeromes, Addison and Leonard, and other men you 
never even heard of, who had been Napoleons of the board 
in their day.” 

“T know. But the country is richer now and operations 
are on a proportionate scale,” he said pityingly. 

“Well,” I reminded him, “‘it isn’t so very long ago that 
one of the famous Chicago crowd told me that the heaviest 
player of the bunch, bigger than John W. Gates himself, 
was Loyal Smith, who lived and died unknown to most of 
you brokers. But no reliable figures were mentioned. A 
man who ought to 
know assured me, 
over fifteen years 
ago, that William 
Rockefeller was 
carrying a line of 
a million shares of 
stocks —that is, 
his purely specu- 
lative commit- 
ments. If true, 
that is unques- 
tionably a bigger 
line than any 
other man has 
ever swung in 
Wall Street since 
Hendrik Hudson 
arrived.” 

(Continued on 
Page 114) 
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of that vanished god hung round them still. To 

be sure, they gave no obtrusive signs of poverty 
now, but rumor had it that the wherewithal for keep- 
ing the big wooden house 
and the high fence and the 
gateposts with colossal balls 
ontop allin good repair and 
painted so cleanly white 
came from rich relatives up 
North, the same ones Laura 
Belle Walker visited twice a 
year, always returning with 
a sheaf of new songs and the 
very latest tiptop fashion in 
frocks and hats. 

All the same, the Walkers 
were poor. Though the 
house might be painted and 
the lawn grass cut regu- 
larly, there were no horses in 
the stables save the one old 
hack which supported Major 
Walker on his daily airing 
and occasionally bore Laura 
Belle, in her feathered hat 
and sweeping riding skirt, 
out to her third’ cousin 
twice removed Ashby 
Walker’s place just beyond 
the town. And instead of 
the old-time retinue of serv- 
ants there were now but 
two—Toothpick, the ma- 
jor’s man, and that old crip- 
pled witch, Aunt Zilly, in the 
kitchen. 

But no one could accuse 
either the major or Laura 
Belle of bemoaning past 
glories. The major— Major 
Leonidas Lawrence Custis 
Walker, to give him his full 
glory of cognomen—sat 
comfortably on the front 
porch and read the Maxims 
of Rochefoucauld, a volume 
which he knew by heart and 
continually introduced into 
his conversation, holding 
the noble Frenchman to be 
the world’s greatest philos- 
opher. 

With this intellectual 
exercise, his daily ride, three 
generous meals a day, each 
preceded by a toddy, an- 
other toddy for nightcap, 
and the society of his 
daughter, the major was a 
perfectly happy and well 
occupied gentleman. 

As for Laura Belle, lilting 
down the street in a foam 
of white ruffles, her leghorn 
hat starred with marguerites 
and bound and streamered 
with ribbons of scarlet vel- 
vet—she was all content- 
ment, quite unfeigned. ; 

“Oh, it’s good to be back,” she said aloud to the sweep- 
ing maple branches above her and the crooked brick 
herringbone of the sidewalk. “It’s good to be back! Good 
morning, Mr. Baines. Did you think I’d gone crazy, talking 
to myself?” 

The young Methodist minister, blond, ingenuous, bash- 
ful, stopped and held his hat in his hand. The sun on his 
hair made him into an aureoled Saint Francis. 

“G-good morning, Miss Laura Belle,’ he stammered, 
shifting from one foot to the other. “I—we—I—I’m very 
glad to see you home again. D-did you have a pleasant 
visit?” 

Laura Belle shrugged her shoulders, and in spite of his 
theology the young man was aware of their soft, delicious 
color, their smoothness, their elegance of line beneath her 
embroideries. 

“So-so. I’m mighty glad to be back though.” 

“T know you—your father’s glad to have you back. And 
so is—and so am—and so is—everyone else.” He gulped. 
He wanted to say “And soam I,” but Laura Belle’s poise 
and calmness checked the ayowal. “I’ve taken the liberty 
to—to call on the major several times in your absence, 
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“By This Time Next Year We'll All be as Lank as Irons 


| ing Boards. I’ve Seen Some of the French Things’’ 


Miss Laura Belle. Last night—last night I was intending to 
call, and had walked up that way, when I heard you sing- 
ing and knew you had returned. I would not intrude on 
your first night at home.” 

“Father said you’d been coming—he says you’re a good 
listener. He was pleased to have you. Did you like my 
song—last night, Mr. Baines? It’s one that’s all the rage 
now.” She regarded him innocently, but tiny flares of 
mischief were lit in her dark, long-lashed eyes. 

“Tt was beautiful—beautiful! You have a most melodi- 
ous voice, if I may say so, Miss Laura Belle.’’ 

The flares of mischief widened ever so little. “Come in 
some evening,” she said, “and I’ll sing it to you. It’s 
called Darling, Kiss My Eyelids Down.” 

With a little nod of dismissal she floated on up the green- 
tunneled street, her white ruffles burgeoning about her like 
the petals of a rose blown by summer winds. Aaron Baines 
turned dizzy at the sight, and the recollection of the words 
of the song: “Darling, Kiss My Eyelids Down!” He 
blushed and wriggled, in an ecstasy of embarrassment and 
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delighted discomfort. Slowly he turned back to the par- 
sonage and entered the bare room known as his study, 
where, on an uncompromising plain deal desk, lay the 
pages of his sermon for the next Sunday morning. He 
wasto preach on theneed for 
fellowship and unity, taking 
his text from Ephesians, 
fourth chapter, fifth verse: 
“One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.”’ Subtly by this 
sermon he meant to weld 
some mounting differences 
in the choir, where Miss 
Teeny Spalding, the veteran 
alto, was conducting a feud 
with the organist, little Miss 
Mamie Pride, who, though 
young, was spunky, and had 
declared that she wouldn’t 
drag the hymns for any old 
woman with a mustache 
that ever lived. Also, there 
was dissension in the Ladies’ 
Aid; Mrs. Elihu Staley hold- 
ing views on basket socials 
quite diverse from those of 
Mrs. Wesley Higgins and 
Mrs. John Richardson. To 
all these warring elements 
Aaron Baines was address- 
ing himself through this 
sermon, warning them of 
the dangers of dissension, 
and describing in stern de- 
tail how unbecoming it was 
to the humble Christian 
heart. 

But now the square sheets 
of white paper danced be- 
fore his eyes, taking a tan- 
talizing likeness to the 
worldly flounces of Laura 
Belle Walker’s dress. And 
Laura Belle Walker was an 
Episcopalian, and therefore 
neither of his faith nor of 
his baptism. 

He had made notes for 
appropriate hymns: Blest 
be the Tie That Binds, as a 
matter of course; and Giver 
of Peace and .Unity; he 
hoped Miss Teeny and Miss 
Mamie wouldn’t glare at 
each other while they were 
singing it. The third hymn 
he was not quite sure about. 
Should it be How Sweet, 
How Heavenly is the Sight 
or Blest be the Dear Uniting 
Love? Perhaps the latter 
was a little too much like 
Blest be the Tie That Binds. 
He tried to consider them, 
looking up each in turn in 
his hymnal. Even as he did 
so the memory of Darling, 
Kiss My Eyelids Down, 
murmured in Laura Belle’s 
soft cool voice, flicked 
across his nerves and turned him blind to the needs of 
religious decision. Involuntary words came to his lips: 
“Behold, thou art fair, my love. . . Thy lips are like 
a thread of scarlet, and thy speech is comely. . Honey 
and milk are under thy tongue. . . .”” Hestarted guiltily 
as the door opened. 

It was his aunt, Mrs. Hallett, a widow of advanced 
years and querulous wrinkles, who had been snatched away 
from the cozy fireside of her favorite daughter’s home to 
serve as housekeeper and companion to her nephew until 
such time as he should marry. It was an event she longed 
to hasten. Unavoidably she went at it the wrong way. 

“Mrs. Staley’s sent over a lovely twin-mountain cake,” 
she said. “Miss Eve made it. She’s got a wonderful hand 
for cake.” 

“ Aunt Lucretia,” said Aaron patiently, “I do wish you 
wouldn’t interrupt me when I’m at my sermon. It’s very 
kind of Mrs. Staley and Miss Eve, but you could have told 
me just as well at dinnertime. And anyway, I care very 
little for cake.” , 

“T’d like to know since when,”’ complained Mrs. Hallett. 
“You ate most of that raisin loaf we had last week, and 
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it was heavy. I simply can’t teach 
that girl to make cake. Oh, these 
darkies—they’re so stupid.” 

This was her continual grievance, 
and Aaron sighed as it appeared. He 
could not say to her, as he wished, 
that if Mrs. Staley wouldn’t send so 
much of Miss Eve’s cooking over for 
his enjoyment, and so determinedly 
throw Eve into his society, his life 
would be much more carefree. Miss 
Eve was a nice girl, a very nice girl; 
and Elihu Staley, her father, was a 
deacon in the church, and liberal; but 
beside Laura Belle Walker’s dark 
beauty and assured, sophisticated 
way Eve’s childlike fairness was in- 
evitably blotted out. 

After a few more words as to the 
inadequacy of negro help Mrs. Hallett 
withdrew, leaving Aaron with his ser- 
mon. His left ear burned and tingled. 
He rubbed it absently. Was it a sign 
someone was talking about him? 

Laura Belle Walker had progressed 
only a little way farther down the 
street when a girl darted out from be- 
hind a hedge of flowering quince, ex- 
claimed with pleasure, and seizing 
Laura Belle gave hera couple of hearty 
kisses. 

“Lovely thing—I’m so glad you’re 


back! Come up on the porch and 
visit a while!”’ 
“Hve—dear!’’ They kissed again 





and, arms entwined, paced up the walk 
and found informal seats on the Staley 
porch steps, Laura Belle above, Eve 
perched adoringly below. 

“Oh, Laura Belle, that hat! And 
listen—is it true that crinolines are 
out?” 

Laura Belle nodded solemnly. ‘‘By 
this time next year we'll all be as lank 
as ironing boards. I’ve seen some of 
the French things—you wouldn’t be- 
lieve how funny they look. And I’ve 
learnt the sweetest new quilling, for a 
sack, or in points on an underskirt! 
Would you like to try on my hat?” 
She took it off carelessly, and Eve 
received it with reverent finger tips. 
“Not that way—a little farther for- 
ward—your chignon isn’t quite high 
enough. But it’s most becoming. You 
ought to have one like it, only with a 
blue ribbon to match your eyes.” 

Eve had run into the hall to see herself in the mirror of 
the hatrack. She came out smiling. ‘“I’d adore to have 
one, but pa’d never let me wear the daisies. He says it’s 
sinful to imitate the Lord’s handiwork.” 

“Oh, pooh!”’ Laura Belle’s perfect underlip registered 
scorn. “Your father’s notions! Well, it would do nicely 
just with the ribbon; streamers, too, of course. Come over 
to-morrow and we'll talk about it.” 

“Tell me some more about clothes,” begged Eve. “Of 
course you’ve got a lot that’s new. This dress is a dream. 
What’s the stuff?” 

“Crépe maretz. It has too many ruffles to be elegant, 
but Iso love ruffles I couldn’t resist them. I really haven’t 
much—a white alpaca with an underskirt of purple silk, 
a morning dress of figured muslin with straps of Cluny and 
sulphur yellow ribbons run under, a gaze de chambery satin- 
striped in blue. You must see that! And I traveled home 
in one of the new spotted winsey suits, Bismarck brown, 
the skirt so short it shows my ankles! I felt downright 
bold in it, but it’s the fashion. It has a loose sack, and long 
hanging sleeves. A little brown Neapolitan hat with 
metallic acorns and oak leaves goes with it.” 

Eve Staley became wistfully envious. “Oh, to be you, 
Laura Belle! You have such stylish things; you go up 


North and see the sights and get acquainted with new- 


people. I’ve never been farther than Baltimore in my life.” 

Laura Belle gave a sigh and a half pout. “And I’d rather 
stay at home with father and Toothpick and cross old 
Aunt Zilly. And of course Ashby. Heavens, if Ashby 
could only get his mortgage paid off! He’s so proud he 
won’t ask me to marry him till he does.” 

“How—how can you talk about it—like that?” Eve 
was blushing for her. But the color in Laura Belle’s 
smooth cheek did not waver. 

“Tf I didn’t talk about it like that I’d ery my eyes out— 
and red eyes are hideous. Well, forget Ashby. What about 
the young reverend—hmh? How’s he coming on?” It 
was at that moment that Aaron Baines’ left ear began to 
burn. 

“Laura Belle, he’s just gorgeous! He preaches the most 
eloquent, moving sermons! Everyone likes him so much. 
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“Please Don’t Look as if I'd Slapped You. I’m Only 
Doing What is Best for You" 


Weren’t you—weren’t you talking to him down street— 
just now?” 

“Then you were peeping from behind the hedge! I 
thought so. We simply said how d’ye do. And I thanked 
him for going to see father while I was away. He said he’d 
heard me singing last night and since I was feeling rather 
wicked I asked him if he liked the song—and told him its 
name. You should have seen his face. Eve—I was singing 
Darling, Kiss My Eyelids Down!” She trilled with laugh- 
ter, laughter that she could not check, even at Eve’s 
shocked surprise. 

“Oh, Laura Belle! What did he say?” 

“He blushed, just like you’re doing. He’s a goose!” 

“He isn’t!” 

Laura Belle clapped her hands. “So the wind’s in that 
quarter! You’d make a perfect wife for a minister, Eve.” 

“Don’t—don’t! How can you!”’ Eve pressed her palms 
over burning, scarlet, telltale cheeks. “It’s—it’s im- 
modest.” 

Laura Belle became grave. “But you do care about 
him—lI can see that.’ 

Eve’s childlike eyes turned to her trustfully. She whis- 
pered, “I wouldn’t tell another soul in the world—but—oh, 
I do like him—I do! Only—he doesn’t care a thing about 
me. He’s as stiff as a poker with me, and all the other girls, 
just the same. And mother pushes me at him—I get so 
ashamed. Laura Belle, what do the girls up North do 
when—when they like a man—and he doesn’t even look 
around at them?’ 

Laura Belle rose, swinging her wide hat by its flying 
streamers, her smile belying the seriousness of her voice. 
“They run after him and make him look. Oh, Eve, if a 
woman’s clever enough she can get any man she wants! 
Yes, she can. I know it. The man has nothing to say 
about it.” 

“T can’t. I wish I could. You’ve had so many beaux— 
show me, Laura Belle.” 

But Laura Belle was already trailing down the walk. 
“Tf the chance comes you'll know what to do and need no 
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showing. Besides, I have to use all 
my cleverness to get Ashby. He’s the 
most pig-headed—in some ways he’s a 
perfect fool. That’s why I love him.” 
Her delicious laughter lightened the 
summer air. ‘‘Come over soon and 
see my toilettes. And I’ll sing all my 
new songs for you. I’ve got to godown 
to the grocery and get some saleratus 
for Zilly, so she can make sour-cream 
dumplings for dinner.” 

The Reverend Aaron Baines’ left ear 
now ceased to burn. But he was still 
in the foreground of Eve’s thoughts. 
She sat, hugging her knees, watch- 
ing Laura Belle’s swaying whiteness, 
flecked and dappled by the little 
shafts of sunlight that managed toslip 
through the leafy guard of the street 
maples. Presently that energetic ma- 
tron, her mother, appeared at the front 
door. 

“Wasn’t that Laura Belle? I’d 
have come out, but I was right in the 
midst of putting new ticking on the 
spareroom pillows. I’m all overfeath- 
ers yet.” 

“Yes, it was Laura Belle—she got 
back yesterday. I’m going up tosee 
her new dresses. Ma, she had sucha 
lovely hat—but it’s got flowers on. 
D’you suppose pa would notice if I 
got one like it? It looked so nice on 
me. So stylish.” : 

Mrs. Staley pursed her lips. She 
wholly sided with Eve, but she was of 
a generation to whom Paul’s admon- 
ishment of ‘Wives, obey your hus- 
bands”’ was not addressed in vain. 
“Tm afraid hewould. You know how 
he does go on over things like that, 
and—I don’t know—I sort of think 
Mr. Baines feels thesame way. Don’t 
set your heart on it.” She artfully 
changed the subject. ‘‘How’s Laura 
Belle, and how’s she look? My good- 
ness, I don’t see why she don’t catch 
arich husband up North there. She’s 
been going long enough to get some- 
body, and she’s a real taking girl. 
She’s shoving along in age, too—she’ll 
be twenty-five come her next birth- 
day.” 

“She says she wants to marry 
Ashby. She said it right out.’ 

“For allsakes!’” Mrs. Staley lifted 
amazed hands. ‘“‘What’s she want 


‘with Ashby Walker? Poor as poverty; and that old farm 


of his down to skin and bone, as you might say. And him 
with his mother’s temper—and all the Ashbys had dis- 
positions like red pepper and vinegar. He’s nothing to look 
at, either; so dark and glum. Maybe she was just fooling.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“It’s a queer way for a girl to talk, fooling or not. And 
she’s had plenty of real nice young men after her, too, so 
it’s not a case of last chance. Eve—I sent a loaf of your 
cake over to the parsonage.”’ 

“Mother—I wish you wouldn’t.”’ 
glad. 

“There’s nothing in a little neighborly attention, child. 
Don’t be silly.”” Mrs. Staley divined the satisfaction be- 
neath Eve’s protest. ‘If you’ll press the hem of your 
new lawn I’ll run it in for you this afternoon.” 

“All right. But before we decide about the trimming I 
want to see Laura Belle’s things. She always has cute new 
ideas.” 

“That'll be nice. Lottie Richardson’s having a new 
dress. I’d like yours to be different.” 

They went within, moved by the common impulse of 
sound competition. If Lottie Richardson was having a 
new dress, and the Richardsons’ pew farther up front than 
the Staleys’, then Eve must obtain distinction somehow. 
Without a spoken word they knew each other’s thoughts. 

At the same moment it occurred to young Aaron Baines 
that if Miss Walker was going downtown when he saw her 
she would inevitably have to come uptown again. He 
hurried to the window and was distressed to find that he 
could see only the shortest distance in either direction— 
that it would be practically impossible to descry a strolling 
young lady in time enough for him to get downstairs, and 
traverse the front porch and walk to intercept her casually. 
Vague plans floated through his mind. What if he put on 
his hat and went up toward the Walker house, as he had 
done last night? But no, he must not be seen walking 
aimlessly, and it would be hard to simulate an errand. 
Besides, there was the danger of meeting some of his 
flock—an almost certain danger, since Methodists were 
greatly in the majority in the little town. He would 
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inevitably be stopped and subjected to benevolent inquisi- 
tion. Young Baines had been in the Arborville pastorate 
long enough to know that he could hide nothing from his 
people. There were times when he wished that he had 
more power of dissimulation. That thought—undoubtedly 
one of Satan’s wiles—obtruded itself at this moment. 

For he ached to see Laura Belle again! He wondered 
how soon he might legitimately call upon her and the 
major. Not too soon; he knew that, for even his visits to 
the major, in her absence, had received unfavorable com- 
ment from one of his deacons. It had been suggested that 
too much attention to one of another faith might be mis- 
construed by those who were not so understanding or so 
broadminded as the faithful friend who pointed out his 
fault. And his Aunt Lucretia had asked him sharply how 
he could stand that pretentious old wind bag. 

As he pondered these things, gazing absent-mindedly 
out of the window, he was stabbed by the sight of Laura 
Belle returning; returning, and walking rather swiftly. 
The sight of the grocery clock had reminded her that she 
must hurry with the saleratus. She swam into his vision 
and out again before he could do more than blink and 
stare. Oh, she was beautiful—oh, she was rare! Her 
searlet hat ribbons waved behind her, alluring follow-me- 
lads, and he felt the urge, if not the definition. Yet, how 
enchanting, how exquisite! 

And a womanly woman, Miss Laura Belle! Didn’t the 
major call her the most devoted daughter a man ever had? 
Surely he did, not once, but many times, and Aaron 
Baines had never tired of hearing the phrase. 

“What are you mooning out the window for?” de- 
manded Lucretia Hallett, making one of her sudden, dis- 
concerting appearances. “I’ve called you to dinner three 
times.”’ 

“T was thinking about my sermon,” he replied with 
dignity. 

“You always were absent-minded, even as a little boy,” 
his aunt reminded him. 

She could not see him as anything but the tow-headed 
eight-year-old left to her care by her dying sister. All 
his cousins, older than he, had petted and babied the little 
orphan, and he had never quite outgrown that sheltered, 
attended childhood. For all he tried to be grave and 


impressive in this, his first charge, he was aware at times 
of an amiable indulgence among the older members of his 
church. But he raged against it, not knowing that he 
unconsciously provoked it. 

For in spite of his years at the seminary, and his ordina- 
tion, in spite of his unquestioned serious purpose and his 
sincere goodness, in spite of a certain compelling power in 
pulpit oratory, power that was based on conviction and 
honesty—he was still a boy in heart, in character. Life 
had been easy for him. He had had none of the hard 
knocks, the bitter emotions that mature, that slay youth. 
He was innocent about women, and shy with them, which 
caused the older ones to long to mother him and the 
younger to long to marry him. Girls made him uneasy, 
and so he was, even as Evehad told Laura Belle, uniformly 
stiff in his manner with them. Secretly he had rich, vivid 
dreams of a rare and beautiful woman, to whom he could 
offer a heart’s devotion and from whom he would receive 
a melting, adoring, playful tenderness. None of the pleas- 
ant pretty girls who crowded his Sunday school and 
listened so attentively to his sermons fulfilled this dream. 
But Laura Belle Walker—ah, she was different! 

He had met her when he had first come to Arborville. 
Very shortly after, she had gone away on one of her peri- 
odical visits to those unknown magical Northern relatives. 
She had made a profound impression on him at first, and 
her image had been a fastness for his imagination, blurring 
and obscuring the other nearer figures, making it easy for 
him to ignore their innocent, bold importunings. Now she 
was home again, and lovelier, more compelling than ever. 
He had seen her and talked to her, and she had been 
amiable, though a little careless of him, and he was not 
blind to the fact that she had not hesitated to flout, though 
not unkindly, his cloth, in asking him to hear that warmly 
titled song. He was not quite sure whether he was happy 
or miserable. It was his first, his very first love affair, and 
he was thrown into a strange disorder by it. 

While he ate a generous slice of Eve Staley’s twin- 
mountain cake he was still intent on Laura Belle, and he 
wondered avidly what she had thought of him. He was 
afraid he had seemed not at his best this morning. Had 
he been too awkward—too confused? He remembered 
that he had taken off his hat and stood with it in his hand, 


a pleasant Southern custom he had observed and gladly 
adopted when he had first come to Arborville, for it ex- 
pressed some of his reverence toward women—in the 
abstract, that is. But it expressed so little of his reverence 
for Miss Laura Belle! What had she thought of him? If 
he only could know! What was there behind her smiling, 
impersonal regard? Surely, a need so imperative as his, an 
interest so profound, an affection so burning—he admitted 
those daring words to his description of his state—must 
awaken some slight response from her. But she had been 
inscrutable. Properly maidenly of her, no doubt, but not 
very satisfactory. 

He would have been wounded to the quick and abased 
in woe if he could have known that Laura Belle thought 
of him not at all, save casually as Eve Staley’s certain 
prey. Laura Belle was thinking entirely of another man. 
Her first question on reaching home had been “Father, is 
Ashby coming to supper on Friday night?” 

To which Major Walker had somewhat testily replied, 
“Ashby always comes to supper on Friday nights. I have 
received no notification of any change in his accustomed 
habit.” 

And Laura Belle had said no more, only reflected that 
it was a long time until Friday. She contemplated taking 
the major’s hack and riding out to see Ashby, as she did 
occasionally, but on second thought she decided to remain 
at home, unpack her trunks and freshen her wardrobe so 
that when he did appear she might be irresistible. 

She directed Zilly to have mock terrapin, hot beaten 
biscuits and peach shortcake for Friday night supper; 
Ashby’s careless bachelor establishment was not strong 
in the cuisine. Likewise Laura Belle resolved that she 
herself would mix the toddy that night, and raid the 
major’s best bourbon for the purpose. 

Before Friday arrived Eve Staley came, intent on fash- 
ion. Laura Belle took out everything, and the two girls 
sat in her great airy bedroom with its bare whitewashed 
walls and old rosewood furniture and discussed styles 
with animation. Eve tried on the dresses that appealed to 
her, cut the pattern of a sleeve, made a rubbing of an 
eyelet edging, drew her delicate brows together over the 
folds in the new quilling. Laura Belle directed and 

(Continued on Page 101) 





As for Laura Belle, Lilting Down the Street in a Foam of White Ruffles, She Was Alt Contentment, Quite Unfeigned 
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“‘Men Have Rebelled 


Before,’’ She Says, 
“Under the Lash! 
And Even Under 
the Leadership of 
a Weak Woman’”’ 


By George Kibbe Turner 


maleand female, said 

the fat foreman, all 

up and down—investi- 

gating, advising, helping the worker. There’s:fewer than 
there was back in the war, yet plenty still; and never will 
this feller I’m telling you of—this Brawny Bill Wolfert, the 
big fellow worker—forget the last one who came investi- 
gating just here this spring; that one with the bobbed 
blond hair, without no name—and what she done to him. 

He was up here in New England at the time, organizing 
one of them radical cotton-mill strikes, when they come 
to him at strike headquarters and says one more of those 
social-investigation parties had blown in. For he always 
had them come to him—the local union—to handle all 
stuff like that. 

“Young or old?” he asks them. 

“Young,” they says. 

“Aha!”’ he says. For of course they are mostly all 
that—these investigators and advisers—under twenty-five 
anyway, just lately out from some school or college. 

“All female?” says Bill, giving them that steady glare 
he had. ‘Or just two-thirds of them?” 

“There’s but just one man amongst them, and him an 
advanced retired minister,’ they tell him. 

“Take them down,” says Brawny Bill, ‘‘by Bloody 
Bridge and The Row and Turtle’s Misery. You know!” 

“Sure!” 

“Only hold back,” he says, ‘‘on The Row till the wops’ 
dinnertime, and they can see them lapping up the mac- 
aroni and the little devilfish, or some other starvation 
sloppy mess.” 

“Sure!” they says. ‘We'll see to that.” 

“And don’t forget the bloodstains of the Syrian at the 
Bridge,” he says; ‘‘nor the tenements at the Misery that 
the board of health condemned and the sheeny got the 
injunction keeping open.” 

“Don’t worry,” they says. “ We’ll show it all to them.” 

“See you do,” he says. ‘‘Don’t forget. Feed it to them 
raw,” he says. 

“The rawer it is the quicker they snatch it from your 
hand. For that’s what they’re here for—investigating. 
The more they take away the more they give them that 
hire them for their money.” 

“Sure!” they says. 

“And don’t be afraid what you feed them neither, for 
they’ll never know the difference.” 

“Sure!” they says. “We've had them here before,” 
and went off with them, down to Turtle’s Misery, and 
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showed them the dumps with the water in the cellar and 
the blinds lopping off. 

“Ts it possible?” says the advanced retired minister. 

“Tt’s not only possible but it’s there before your face,” 
says the thin one with the brown face and the tight mouth. 
“You see it, don’t you?” 

“Tt makes my blood boil—boil!”’ says the one with the 
blond bobbed hair—the big fine-looking one that I was 
telling you of. 

And then up they come to The Row at dinnertime, 
when the Dagos are in messing with their loose and crawly 
food. 

“Wi, Tony!” says the union boys to the wop, hollering. 
“The squid he good, hey—like the roast beef?” 

“Ah, what you do,” says the wop, spreading his hands, 
‘‘when you got no work?” 

“Ts it possible?’”’ says the advanced retired minister. 
They called him that, the boys claimed, because he got 
advanced ideas on labor, and then went and married a 
rich woman and retired. “Do*human creatures subsist 
on such food?” 

“T told you what to expect,”’ says the thin brown one 
with the peckish nose, “didn’t I?” 

“You did. I see you did,’”’ he says, bowing slow and 
thoughtful. 

“But what will we do about it?” says the big fine- 
looking blond one with the bobbed hair. ‘“That’s what 
I want to know. For it makes my blood run cold.” 

And then they took them on to the Bridge, and showed 
them the brown spots on the walk and side. 

“You can see for yourself,’ they says, “what they done 
to him!” 

“This will need some explaining!’ says the thin brown 
one, poking them with her finger—“some explaining!” 

“Was it true he thought this striker—this Syrian—was 
drawing a knife on him?” says the advanced minister. 

“Not a word! Not a word!” they says to him. “I guess 
you must have seen that in the newspapers!”’ 

“Exactly where I did see it—exactly!”’ he says. 

“We're trying to tell you the truth,” they says; “nota 
pack of lies like the papers. We just let you see it for 
yourself.”’ 

“T warned you; I told you what to expect,’ says the 
brown-faced one with the bitter taste to her words. “And 
they call this civilization!’’ she says. 

“I’m shaken—definitely shaken by this!” says the ad- 
vanced retired minister. 

““Tt’s time we all were,” says the lively blond one. ‘‘ And 
get up and do some fighting over it. We'll be around for 
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some days,” she says to the boys that were 

showing them. “We're going to investigate 

and probe this to the bottom.” 

“To the muddy bottom!” says the thin 

brown one. 

“Sure! Come round any time,” they told 
them. “You ain’t seen the half yet. Come 

round and we’ll show you what you won’t see in them lying 

newspapers. We’ll show you the bare, naked truth,” they 

says. 

And then they went round back to Brawny Bill at head- 
quarters. 

“You fed it to them raw, huh?” he says. 

“Sure! We gave them the truth,” they says. 

“And they gulped it down just like I told you?” 

“Sure!” 

“Aw, what good does it do?” says one of them. “All 
that trouble—for them things! What good do they do 
after they swallow it?” 

“They spread the truth,” says Bill. 

“The bunk, you mean!” says the man who was kind of 
on the outs with Bill. ‘‘Who’d believe them?” 

“Who'd think anybody’d believe all the bunk the capi- 
talists jam into their hand-fed press,” he says. ‘Yet they 
eat that up all over, don’t they? What do they know about 
it—the public—one way or the other?. It’s the same way 
with us,” he says—“with these investigators. They want 
to investigate—that’s how they make their wages; and 
we want to have them, and spread the truth—our way!” 

““Ah, what do they know about it—them or the re- 
porters, either one! How can they, with the time they 
give to it?” 

“What do you care,” says Bill, ‘‘so long as they’re 
spreading the truth for us? And to-morrow we'll give 
them more of it to spread,” he says. ‘‘We’ll use them 
right, don’t fret!” . 

So to-morrow, in the morning, they came to him and 
told him that one of them was there wanting to see him 
personally. 

“Should I give her the time?” says Brawny Bill. ‘‘ Who 
is she?” 

“She’s the one with the bobbed hair we were telling you 
of,” they says. “We didn’t get her name.” 

“What is she—the usual?”’ he says. 

“Not by no means,” they says. ‘‘She’s none of the 
sloppy sisterhood,” they says. ‘She combs her hair and 
carries clean pocket handkerchiefs. She’s a new kind. 
She’s a looker. You’ll want to see her, Bill,’ they says, 
for he had quite a reputation with the women. 

“Show her in. I’ll tend to her case,”’ says Brawny Bill, 
and stood waiting, stiff and staring and hard looking, till 
she came in and shook hands, her color high and her eyes 
shining. And she hit him so hard from the first that he 


sat there all the morning filling her up with more truths on 


wages and statistics and war stuff—that red-white-and- 
blue soldier dope. 
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“Did they tell you what these same strikers down this 
Manumuxit Valley done for their country during the war?”’ 
he asks her. ‘‘ Did they tell you the exact statistics?” 

“No,” she says. 

‘Four thousand of proper war age,”’ he says, ‘‘and just 
a few over,’’ he says—“‘in the valley. And three thousand 
of them went to war and fought America’s battles for her!” 

“Ts it possible?”’ she says, opening up her eyes. 

“And of them, twenty-two hundred-odd—I just forget 
the exact figures—were wounded!”’ he says, and stopped, 
staring, the way he did at them. 

“Ts it possible?” she says. 

“And I forget how many killed,” he says. “But 
plenty! And now they’re murdering them again by 
cutting wages, and threatening to use the militia on 
them—them boys that just got through fighting America’s 
battles for her!” 

“Tt makes my blood boil—boil!’’ she says. 
ought to turn and fight them back.” 

“Tt’s just the usual,’’ he says. “What these slave 
drivers always do to their wage slaves—here in New Eng- 
land and all over! They use the workers for cannon fodder 
fighting for new markets; and then they use what’s left as 
machinery fodder for filling the foreign orders they fought 
for and got for them.” 

And he gave her some more statistics on the wages and 
what they’d done to them to stop their picketing. 

“And now if they don’t knuckle down,” he says, “and 
kiss the hand that mashes them they’re coming in and 
blowing their heads off with the militia, with the very 
guns, probably, the workers themselves had in France.” 

“Tt makes my blood,” she says, “run cold! Run cold!” 

“Tf you’d seen what I seen when I was a boy in the 
mines out in Nevada,” says 
Brawny Bill to her, looking 
at her hard and still, “you’d 
been all frozen up.’”’ And 
he told her all about the 
time they put him in jail. 

“That’s capitalism,’’ he 
says, ‘‘and what it does for 
the worker. That’s justice. 
They shoot them up, then 
they cut down their wages.” 

“But don’t they give 
no excuse?’’ she says. 
“None?” 

“You know that line of 
bunk they give out,’ he 
says, ‘‘about not being able 
to run and sell goods at 
these prices without cutting 
wages. That’s a lie on the 
face of it. And if it wasn’t, 
let them cut into their wad 
a while—all that fat thing 
they sweat out of theworker 
while we were fighting in 
France. It’s his—he made 
it for them, didn’t he?”’ 

“Tt seems so,” she kind 
of whispers. 

“We don’t ask nofavors,” 
he says, “nor no pity from 
them! All weask is our own, 
what we made with our own 
hands and wererobbed of !”’ 
he says, his jaws working 
hard and still, in between 
his talk. “All we ask is for 
economic justice!”’ 

And then, hearing that, 
she jumped to her feet. 

“Heonomic justice!’’ she 
says kind of sharp, and her 
face all flushed, a big bright 
spot in the middle of her 
cheek, theway it donesome- 
times. ‘‘Economic justice! 
That’s it! Ain’t that al- 
ways been your watch- 
word? I thought I saw so 
in the paper.” 

“Tt has,” says Brawny 
Bill; “and always will be 
while Ilive. Economic jus- 
tice—for man, woman and 
child!” 

“Splendid! Splendid!’ 
she says. “To tell you the 
truth,” she says, ‘‘it was 
that watchword of yours 
that brought me here to talk 
to you.” 

“And you’llsee mestand- 
ing by it!’’ says Brawny 
Bill, staring steady straight 
ahead at the wall. 


“They 


“Can I—can I stand and work with you and fight with 
you,” she says, “shoulder to shoulder—starting now? For 
economic justice? Will you let me?”’ 

“Let you? Sure!” says Bill, still and ugly. “‘Come on! 
The more the merrier! The more fighters the more jus- 
tice!’’ he says. For he seen he had her going. 

“T’ll do it!” she says, springing up and staring at him 
hard, her breast heaving. 

“T didn’t get your name when you come in,” says Bill 
after a minute or two. 

“No,” she says. “I didn’t give it to you—that’s why!” 

“Oh!” says Bill. 

“For I’m not giving it out—yet. Not my real name— 
for certain reasons. For I don’t want certain persons—or 
a certain person anyway—to know I’m here,”’ she says. 

“That’s all right. I understand. We’ve all got a right 
to our own name—if we want to hold it back,’ he says, 
looking hard and experienced. ‘I ought to know that, if 
anybody, after the way mine’s been used.” 

And then when she was gone he sent some of the boys 
to find out from the others who were there investigating 
with her what it was. For, now he’d seen her, he was more 
than willing to have her around. 

“She can fight shoulder to shoulder with me all she 
wants to,” he says. For he was, like I said, an old hand 
with the women. Being separated so long from his wife, 
he was like a bachelor, and he knew a looker when he 
seen one. 

But the others in the investigators couldn’t help him 
neither. 

“We don’t know who she is. She just came and asked 
if she could join our party and we said yes, she could,” 
says the brown investigator with the scalding tongue. 
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“‘She’s a mystery,” says the advanced retired minister. 
“She has so far refused to divulge her actual name to 
anyone. So we merely call her Miss Smith.” 

“All right,” says Bill. ‘Let it go at that. Leave her 
case to me. She put the miss in mystery—and Ill pick it 
out maybe.” 

For now she’d come to him and told him she’d made up 
her mind she’d stay right there and fight with them. 

“For that motto you gave to me. For economic jus- 
tice—for man, woman and child!”’ she says, looking at him 
all flushed up and excited. 

“You couldn’t have no better, that’s sure. It’s been my 
motto from a boy, and always will be,”’ says Brawny Bill, 
looking back at her stern and hard and indifferent, the 
way he did at them when they got that way. 

So then on the third day the other investigators had 
done their investigating and gone, having got the thing 
all settled in their heads. But she stayed right along— 
to keep on with the strikers. And right away she wanted to 
get out and get started. 

“Let me speak to them,” she says. “‘Just tell them how 
I feel and how we’re all going to get economic justice for 
all, high and low, man, woman and child!”’ 

“Right for you!”’ he says. “Start after it!” 

For he had had them before, and he knew how the news- 
papers yelled and pleaded for them, to get stuff with 
women in—hot, throbbing stuff with women in—from the 
selling of the first national bond tied with a blue ribbon 
down to shooting strikers. And he’d had all kinds of 
women agitators and investigators around in the radical 
movement—advertising—and he knew their worth. But 
this one surprised him at the first go-off, showing up in 
the meeting on the common with a blood-red dress on, and 
going after the mill owners 
and their wages and the 
lack of justice and the 
threatening of the militia. 

“Let them beware! Let 
them watch their step!” 
shesays. ‘“‘How they send 
these militia against these 
men here—these workers! 
They’re mostly ex-soldiers, 
and they can fight. They 
have shown that. All they 
need is a leader who’ll do 
the same, and they’ll have 
that. They’ll have that,” 
she says, her face more and 
more red and rosy and ex- 
cited. “‘For if no one else 
will lead them I will! [I’m 
not afraid! I’m out for 
economic justice for man, 
woman and child! And no 
one can scare me down!” 

The reporters were walk- 
ing up and running around 
by this time, pleading with 
Brawny Bill and the others 
to tell them who it was so 
they could put it on the 
wire right away. 

“You'll have to ask her,”’ 
says Bill, short and ugly. 
“I don’t know. She won’t 
tellmehername. Andifshe 
had, I probably wouldn’t 
tell you,” he says, insulting 
them the way he always did 
the newspapers, yet draw- 
ing them on so much the 
more by doing it. 

So they waited and went 
up to her, crowding around. 

“My name?” she says. 
“T can’t giveit to you. It’s 
a secret—for now any- 
how!”’ 

“Oh, come on—do!”’ 
says the newspaper boys. 
“Give us something we can 
call you anyhow.” 

“Call me what you 
want,” she says, tossing 
back her mop of bobbing 
hair like a football player 
and looking fine and big 
and handsome and careless. 
“Call me what you want. 
Call me Joan of Arc, why 
don’t you?’’ she says, 
laughing. “She was out 
leading, fighting the sol- 
diers, and maybe I will 
before this is through and 
we get our justice. 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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EXT!” The dejected file of prisoners beneath the 
| \ glaring windowsstiffened and limped forward. There 
were twelve of them—the same number as the 
minor prophets, the apostles, the tribes of Israel and 
the officers of King Solomon—a bullet-headed negro in 
a red sweater, charged with vivisection during a crap 
game, bringing up the rear. The line bumped along beside 
the iron grating like a caterpillar, those behind butting 
forward those in front, turned the corner by the jury box 
and disgorged two prisoners before the bar of judgment. 
It was the first Monday in January—pleading day. 

“Next!” repeated Phelan, the court captain, standing 
inside the rail, to McNamara, his whipper-in. “Lively 
now!” 

McNamara turned to the head of the line. 

“You two there! Step up here!” 

Mr. Dougherty, the tiny, bald-headed clerk with the big 
mustaches that made him look like an animated mush- 
room, picked up the indictments on the top of the blue 
pile in front of him. 

“Patrick Mooney and Daniel Mulligan,”’ he intoned, as 
if officiating at the high altar of the cathedral, “vou are 
jointly indicted for the crime of burglary in the third de- 
gree, grand larceny in the first degree, assault in the first 
degree, receiving stolen goods and carrying concealed 
weapons. How say you? Do you plead guilty or not 
guilty?” 

Neither of the two made reply. 

“Have you counsel?” sang Dougherty. 

“Got a lawyer?” interpreted Captain Phelan. 

There was a slight bustle on one of the nearer benches 
as a heavily built man with sideburns came forward. 

“T appear for both defendants, Your Honor,” said he. 
“They plead not guilty. Will Your Honor set the case 
down for the twenty-first for trial?” 

The judge nodded and made a note, and the stout lawyer 
turned away, about to resume his seat. 

“Next!” shouted Phelan to the world at large. ‘Next!’ 

The taller of the two prisoners—a plug-ugly—wheeled 
from the rail and started on the return trip. The other did 
not stir. He was a much smaller man, hardly five feet six, 
and of a different make altogether. He might have been 
your plumber, or electrician, or the grocer’s clerk who 
takes your order at the side door; and though his de- 
meanor was more timid than any of these it was, neverthe- 
less, defiant—some spark of courage, or at least resolution, 
still surviving after his year in Sing Sing. 

“Judge—Your Honor,” he said huskily, twisting his 
cap in his hands—‘“‘this man don’t represent me. I haven’t 
got any lawyer.” 
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Old Judge Watkins peered down from the dais at him 
over his reading glasses. He then looked after the retreat- 
ing attorney. 

“How’s this, Mr. Hogan?” he asked. “I thought you 
said that you appeared for both defendants.” 

The attorney paused with a half smile. 

“So I did, judge.” 

“The prisoner Mooney says you do not represent him.” 

“They’re indicted together—for the same offense, com- 
mitted at the same time. The defendant Mulligan’s sister 
came to my office yesterday and retained me for both of 
7em.”’ 

“‘Judge— Your Honor,” repeated the man at the bar of 
justice stubbornly, ‘‘I don’t know this lawyer and I don’t 
know this man I’m indicted with. I never saw him before 
that night. I’m innocent, and I want a separate trial with 
my own lawyer.” 

Captain Phelan hoisted a blue shoulder and grinned at 
Mr. Dougherty. It was the old game—the old grand- 
stand play—of seizing this opportunity to make a vigorous 
denial of guilt in the presence of the panel of jurors, newly 
assembled in court for a month’s service, in the hope 
that by so doing one might avoid going on the stand later 
at one’s trial, and so escape the disagreeable necessity of 
submitting to cross-examination upon one’s record and 
earlier history. 

“T only got out of prison Saturday, Your Honor,”’ con- 
tinued the prisoner Mooney, “after serving fourteen 
months—with an allowance off for good behavior. I’m in 
no hurry to get back either, believe me! Sunday night 
I was walking home, and this defendant, Mulligan, here, 
came along with a bag and began talking tome. Just then 
a bull jumped out and drew his gun on us. Clubbed me, 
into the bargain! See that lump on my forehead? He 
rapped for his side partner and they yanked us up to 
headquarters, and when they found out I’d been in stir 
they said I was due for another bit. Then the first cop said 
he found a gun on me. It’s a plant, judge, I didn’t have 
one. What would I want with a gun, judge? What I want 
is a chance to earn an honest living!” 

He made his plea doggedly, yet with obvious hopeless- 
ness, for he no longer had any faith in “the course of 
justice.” 

Judge Watkins, sent down from Utica by his friend the 
governor to hold a special criminal trial term and so re- 
lieve the congestion in the Tombs Prison, beckoned to Mr. 
Dougherty, who elevated himself upon his glossy little 
tiptoes and held a whispered colloquy with His Honor 
across the edge of the dais. Behind the prisoner on the 
first row of benches a homely girl in a gray shawl, her broad 
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honest face covered 
with a screen of freck- 
les, leaned forward 
hungrily. She had 
waited for Mooney 
Over a year; she 
would wait ten more if need be, or till they 
carried her out in a box feet first. She also 
had lost all faith in the supposed equality of 
the law. For Paddy had been railroaded 
because he had swatted Micky Morrison over in Fagan’s 
saloon, Micky being heir apparent of the lower East Side, a 
friend of Bloodhound O’Brien, the assistant district attor- 
ney, and honorary colonel of the Pearl Button Kids; while 
Paddy Mooney was a stationary fireman in an office 
building, without political affiliations, and not even a 
member of the union. This he now perceived to have been 
a grievous lapse, due, however, only to the reason that 
they had sought to bully him into it, and he wouldn’t be 
bullied. ' 

Judge Watkins saw the tense look on the girl’s face, and 
guessed its significance. For an upstate judge he knew a 
good deal about the big burg. There are no hicks these 
days, and Joey Watkins could have given many of his 
professional brethren—even those who had been born 
within sound of Trinity chimes—much valuable informa- 
tion as to the habits and customs of New York City. 
There are a lot of people who suppose that after Jerome 
cleaned up the Red Light District and jailed a few police- 
men the town became whiter than snow and has stayed so 
ever since! But wasn’t Boss Tweed nearly sent up after 
the greatest political house cleaning ever staged by old 
Father Knickerbocker? Weren’t the Tammany Tiger’s 
ribs clearly visible for years? And would it not have died 
of starvation had it not been for the defeat of John Purroy 
Mitchel as recently as 1917? Yet has it changed its stripes? 
And after all, is a Republican: cop—if there be such a 
thing—any different from a Tammany cop? Is not the 
nature of cops generic? Just as the nature of prosecutors 
is generic? 

It is said somewhere by Frazer, in The Golden Bough, 
that mankind as a whole resembles the ocean, and that 
civilization, like the wind of heaven, merely ruffles the 
surface, leaving the depths untouched. So it is with mu- 
nicipal reforms. You can have torchlight processions ga- 
lore and political-fusion love feasts and spasms of civic 
virtue, but cops will remain cops and crooks will remain 
crooks, and out of the enmity between their respective 
seeds will spring all the evils of any sort of warfare—bru- 
tality and malign trickery and schrecklichkeit. This hateful 
contest between human rats and human ferrets rarely 
fails to contaminate or at any rate to harden most of those 
who take part in it. For the rat is fighting for life. The 
danger to the youthful prosecutor, who out of a desire for 
public service seeks an appointment as an assistant dis- 
trict attorney, is that in the passion of the chase the con- 
viction and punishment of some—to him—obviously guilty 
criminal may seem more important at the moment than 
the strict preservation of his own integrity or the unwaver- 
ing maintenance of the principles of justice. Shall the 
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murderer go free simply because some foolish law pro- 
hibits hearsay evidence or the proving of more than one 
offense at the same time? Should we not praise, rather 
than condemn, the young enthusiast who is willing to 
sacrifice his virtue, his ideals, his very soul in order that 
some ruffian may hang? Should we not pay tribute to one 
who is willing to be damned for the glory of God? 

Judge Watkins looked searchingly around the court 
room until his eye came to rest in a far corner. 

“T will assign Mr. Ephraim Tutt to the case,” said he, 
and at the summons the old lawyer arose from his seat 
and, stovepipe hat in hand, approached the bar. 

At that moment the door was pushed violently open 
and Billy the Bloodhound, surrounded by his minions, 
entered. Ancient enemy faced ancient enemy. 


II 


T MUST not be presumed from the foregoing philosophic 

disquisition that we intend to lay any floral offering 
upon the bier of William Francis O’Brien’s moral reputa- 
tion. Far from it! We desire to provide for him no apol- 
ogy, extenuation or excuse; and the reader may perhaps 
recall that he has hitherto at sundry times been described 
and figured in these pages as “‘the yellow dog of the dis- 
trict attorney’s office,’ for that was exactly what he was— 
a legal bulldog or human bloodhound, as you may prefer. 
One who viewed it as his duty to his God, his country and 
himself to convict by any means at his command every 
hapless defendant brought to the bar of justice. 

Through his pertinacity, his resourcefulness and his 
lack of scruple he had achieved great notoriety as a prose- 
cutor. Lawyers feared him, defendants shuddered at the 
mere thought of facing his merciless cross-examination; 
for he was without consideration to the former or sympa- 
thy for the latter. He had no bowels or mercies. To 
achieve his end he astutely made use of a veneer of appar- 
ent honesty, of naive enthusiasm, that often made him 
seem to juries merely a blunt, well-meaning blunderer. 
Yet there was no guile of serpent he did not possess, no 
venom not in his teeth. 

Billy the Bloodhound, as he was called, was a more 
prominent figure in the Criminal Courts Building than 
District Attorney John Henry Peckham himself, who was 
content to have it so, since he shared the widespread be- 
lief that there had to be a crook in every law office, whether 
public or private. In fact, 
hefound O’Brien more than 
a mere convenience, partic- 
ularly because he could 
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“Listen Here! It’s a 
Cinch. I Caught This Guy 
Wit’ a Bag of Goods’’ 


always count upon him fora convictionin any 
difficult case. As he used to say to his confi- 
dential friends: ‘‘If the Bloodhound hasn’t 
got the necessary evidence—he goes and 
gets it!” 

Hence, because O’Brien was absolutely an £ 
asset and a valuable political go-between, 
the Hon. John 
Henry Peckham 
smothered his 
personal dislike 
for the dog and 
encouraged it to 
lick his hand. 
He also was 
forced to put up 
with his noise, 
and his over- 
bearing and 
swashbuckling 
ways. For out- 
side the court 
room—as well 
also, to be ac- 
curate, some- 
times inside 
it—Billy the 
Bloodhound 
was a swagger- 
ing, blustering 
sort of legal 
bravo, wherever 
he went pre- 
ceded, sur- 
rounded and 
followed by a 
cohort of syco- 
phants, clerks, 
process servers, 
police officers on special detail, and admirers, who ran his 
errands, carried his books, bag and papers, bought his the- 
ater tickets, did his telephoning, acclaimed his coming and 
did him lip service, much as we may imagine some Roman 
senator of the same type to have been accompanied by his 
bodyguard of lictors who shoved the crowd aside at his ap- 
proach. All this to Billy the Bloodhound was as the breath 
of his life, and he played the part, bellowing down the cor- 
ridors, shouting from the elevators, kicking his slaves in the 
shins and then handing them out cigars, whispering out of 
the corner of his mouth about “the big fellow” and “‘the one 
next,’’ with so effective an air of mystery that he had every- 
body buffaloed, and the crowd all swore among themselves 
and to him that he was the greatest little man on earth. 

He was thickset, bullet-headed, with closely cropped 
reddish hair and freckly sandy skin, and his short aquiline 
nose and square chin would have 
made the features of a cigar-store 
Indian—alas, poor redskin, he de- 
serves an apology !—seem filled with 
the milk of human kindness. 

Everybody feared and kowtowed 
to him. People who wanted favors 
of Peckham went first to placate 
O’Brien, who was supposed to have 
the boss in his pocket; cops and de- 
tectives sought to have him handle 
their cases; judges were apt to try 
to conciliate him as a coming man 
politically, and as possibly the next 
district attorney. Whenever a star 
case, a cause célébre, or any matter 
attracting public attention came 
into the office, O’Brien sent to the 
chief clerk for the papers, and 
grabbed it. He had even been 
known to send for the papers in a 
case already assigned to another as- 
sistant, and grab that too. He gave 
out interviews to the papers, as- 
sumed the office of “acting district 
attorney’? whenever Peckham ab- 
sented himself, and likewise fre- 
quently when the latter was there, 
and constituted himself pretty 
much the whole show. 

If one stood for him he wasn’t so 
bad, and if he hadn’t been a crook 
he might easily have been a power 
for good instead of a power for evil. 
It was not easy to overestimate that 
power, for he was the grand vizier 
of the most powerful public office- 
holder in the United States, not 
even excepting the President him- 
self. He could make or break a cop 
or blast the reputation of any man 
in the community at will. This the 
Honorable William FrancisO’Brien! 
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“On, Sir,’? She Begged, 
“Don’t Let Them Frame 
Himt!’’ 


Alas “the law’s delay, the in- 
solence of office, and the spurns 
that patient merit of the un- 
worthy takes’?! What price be- 
side him, poor old Ephraim Tutt? 

But wait! There is life in the old dog yet—old Tutt, we 
mean! So far Billy the Bloodhound has but opened the 
door and entered the court room, and Mr. Tutt has but 
turned to gaze at him. Let us reserve our lamentations 
until we see what will happen when they meet. Will not 
the gods lend courage and strength to the kindly old 
lawyer, who never yet did aught but good, although may- 
hap he may have done it in queer ways? And who never 
retired wholly vanquished from the field of honorable 
battle? 

So, heralds, your fanfares! And summon all to the lists 
to behold the contest between the Bloodhound and the 
knight of the stovepipe hat. Blow, bugles, blow! Set 
the echoes of the forum ringing for the legal joust! Court 
officers, bawl your best, with ‘‘Oyez! Oyez!”’ and ‘‘ Hear 
ye! Hear ye!” pound the railings and shout the honest 
burghers out of their hats and into their seats, make them 
move up and on, close the windows, lock the door so that 
none may escape, and let all who have business in our 
honorable court now with due deference draw near, give 
your attention and let Mr. Tutt be heard! 


mI 


ILLY THE BLOODHOUND strutted into the inclo- 
sure in front of the dais, bowed to the judge and preened 
himself before the gaping crowd—the little czar, the 
Pooh-Bah, the high-cockalorum of the Sessions—as the 
old lawyer was in the act of consulting his new client. 
Something about Mr. Tutt inspired Paddy Mooney with 
instant confidence, and while the court waited he hastily 
explained to him the circumstances surrounding his arrest. 
He had no witnesses, he said; he was being framed and he 
wanted to be tried at once. O’Brien swaggered to the bar. 
“Well,” he inquired roughly, “how do you plead? 
What are you going to do? You can’t talk there forever.” 
Mr. Tutt smiled with the old-time courtesy he invoked 
when in his most dangerous mood. 

“TI am sorry to have unduly delayed the proceedings, 
Mr. O’Brien. We plead not guilty, and we ask an im- 
mediate trial.” 

It was at this moment that the devil, in the shape of 
Delaney the cop, leaned over the rail and plucked the 
Bloodhound’s sleeve. 

“S-st, Mr. O’Brien! Put the screws on him and he'll 
plead guilty. We’ve got him cold. Here’s the gun I took 
off him—loaded.”’ 

He shoved the revolver into O’Brien’s hand, and the 
latter, always willing to oblige, slipped it into his pocket. 

“Has he got a record?” he asked sideways. 

“Sure! Just out of stir. Caught him with a valise full 
of stuff he took out of a cigar store. He’s an old-timer— 
Gas House Gang. If he won’t plead, stick him right on 
trial. It’s a pipe! A conviction sure!” 

The Bloodhound nodded. 

“Leave him to me! Here, you!’’—addressing Mooney 
and Mr. Tutt together and as one—“‘plead guilty and I’ll 
give you attempted grand in the second.” 

Mr. Tutt gravely shook his head. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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By IRVIN S. COBB 


GRUGER 


ILLUSTRATED 


Y NAME 
is J. Poin- 
dexter. 


But the full 
name is Jefferson 
Exodus Poindex- 
ter, Colored. But 
most always in 
general I has 
been known as 
Jeff, for short. 
The Jefferson 
part isfor a white 
family which my 
folks worked for 
them one time 
before I was 
born, and the 
Exodus is be- 
Ca UASRGiaIT Hy) 
mammy craved I 
should be named 
after somebody 
out of the Bible. 
How I comes to 
write this is this 
way: 

It seems like 
my experiences 
herein New York 
is liable to be 
such that one of 
my white gentle- 
man friends he 
says to me I 
should take pen 
in hand andwrite 
them out just 
the way they 
happen and at 
the time they is 
happening, or 
right soon after- 
wards, whilst the 
memory of them 
is clear in my 
brain; and then 
he’ll see if he 
can’t get them printed somewheres, which on top of the 
other things which I now is will make me an author, with 
money coming in steady. He says to me he will fix up the 
spelling wherever needed and attend to the punctuating; 
but all the rest of it will be my own just like I puts it down. 
I reads and writes very well, but someway I never learned 
to puncture. So the places where it is necessary to be punc- 
tual to make good sense and keep everything regular and 
make the talk sound natural is his doings, and also some of 
the spelling. But everything else is mine and | asks credit. 

My coming to New York, in the first place, is sort of a 
sudden thing which starts here about a month before the 
present time. I has been working for Judge Priest for 
going on sixteen years, and is expecting to go on working 
for him as long as we can get along together all right, which 
it seems like from appearances that ought to be always. 
But after he gives up being circuit judge on account of 
him getting along so in age he gets sort of fretful, by reason 
of not having much to do any more and most of his own 
friends having died off on him. When the state begins 
going Republican about once in so often he says to me, 
kind of half joking, he’s a great mind to pull up stakes and 
move off and go live somewheres else. But pretty soon 
after that the whole country goes dry, and then he says to 
me there just naturally ain’t no fitten place left for him 
to go to without he leaves the United States. 

The old boss man he broods a right smart over this 
going-dry business. Being a judge and all, he’s always 
been a great hand for upholding the law. But this here 
is one law which he cannot uphold and yet go on taking 
of his sweetening drams steady the same as he’s been used 
to doing all his life. And from the statements which he 
lets fall from time to time I gleans that he can’t hardly 
make up his mind which one of the two of them—law or 
liquor—he’s going to favor the most when the pinch comes 
and the supply in the dine-room cupboard begins running 
low. Every time he starts off for a little trip somewheres 
and has to tote a bottle along in his hip pocket instead 
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Then He Says to Me How Would I Like to Take a Trip to New 
York City? I Thinks He Must be Funning 


of being able to walk into a grocery and refresh himself 
over the bar like he’s been doing for mighty nigh sixty 
years, I hears him speaking mumbling * words to himself. 
I hears him saying it’s come to a pretty pass when a Ken- 
tucky gentleman has either got to compromise with his 
conscience or play a low-down trick on his appetite. Off 
and on, it certainly does pester him mightily. 

But just about the middle of the present summer he 
gets a letter from his married niece, her which used to be 
Miss Sally Fanny Priest but is now married to a Yankee 
gentleman named Fairchild and living in Denver, Colorado. 
Miss Sally Fanny is the closest kinfolks the old judge has 
got left in the world, and she ups and writes to him and 
invites him to come on out there where she lives and stay a 
spell with them and then toward winter go along with her 
to a place called Bermuda, which, it seems like from what 
she says in the letter, Bermuda is one of these here locali- 
ties where you still can keep on having a toddy when you 
feels like it, without breaking the law. So he studies about 
it a while and then he says to me one night he believes he’ll 
go, which he does along about four weeks ago, leaving me 
behind to sort of look out for the home place out on Clay 
Street. 

My wages goes on the same as if he was there, and I has 
but little to do; but the place seems mighty lonesome to 
me without the old boss man pottering round doing this 
and that and the other thing. I certainly does miss seeing 
the sight of him. Every time I walks through the front 
part of the house, and it all empty and closed up and smell- 
ing kind of musted, and sees his old umbrella hanging on 
the front-hall hatrack, where he forgot and left it there 
the day he went away, I gets a kind of a low feeling in my 





* Note by Jeff’s amanuensis: In the part of the Union from which 
Jeff hails, and among his race, the word ‘“‘mumbling’’ denotes com- 
plaint, peevishness, a querulous utterance. 
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mind. It’s like having the toothache in a place 
where there ain’t no tooth to have it in. 

And I keeps on thinking about the old days 
i when he’d be setting out on the front porch as 
) night time come on, with some of them old-time 
| friends of his dropping in on him, and me bring- 
ing them drinks from the sideboard, and them 
laughing and 
smoking and jok- 
ing and carrying 
on; orelsemaybe 
talking about 
the Confederate 
war and the Bat- 
tle of Shiloh and 
all. But most of 
them is now dead 
and gone, and 
the old judge is 
away out yonder 
in Denver, Colo- 
rado, a-many 
and a-many a 
mile from me; 
and about all I 
can hear as I 
comes up the 
walk from the 
front gate after 
dark is the katy- 
dids calling in 
silver-leaf trees, 
and all I can hear 
when I unlocks 
the door and 
goes inside is one 
ofthem old chim- 
ney swifts up the 
chimney, going 
“°W_ hi Ono sane 
w. hy 0 O28=h-, 
whoosh!” I’ve 
took notice be- 
fore now that an 
empty house 
which it has al- 
ways been empty 
ain’t half so lone- 
some for you to 
be in it as one 
which has been 
lived in by people you knowed but they 

have now gone entirely away. 

So after about two weeks of being alone 
I gets so restless I feels like I can’t stand it 
very much longer without breaking loose 
someway. So one Sunday about half past 
two o’clock in the evening I’m going on past a young white 
gentleman by the name of Mr. Dallas Pulliam’s house, and 
he comes out on his front porch and calls over to me and 
tells me to come on in there ’cause he wants to talk to me 
about something. So I crosses over from the other side of 
the street and walks up to the porch steps and takes off my 
hat and asks him how he is getting along and he says he 
ain’t got no complaint; and he asks me how is I getting 
along my own self, and I tells him just sort of toler’ble 
so-and-so, and then he says to me how would I like to take 
a trip to New York City? I thinks he must be funning. 
But I says to him, I says, ‘‘ How come New York City, Mr. 
Dallas?” 

So he tells me that here lately he’s been studying a right 
smart about going to New York and staying there a spell 
on a sort of a vacation like, and if he likes it maybe he’ll 
settle there and go into business. He says he’s about 
made up his mind to take some likely black boy along 
with him for to be his body servant and look after his 
clothes and things and everything, and he’s thinking that 
maybe I might be the one to fill the bill; and then he says 
to me, ‘‘How about it, Jeff? Want to go along and give the 
town the once-over or not?” 

I sees then he is not funning but is making me a straight 
business proposition. I thanks him and says to him that 
I has ever had the crave to follow traveling far and wide, 
and that I likewise has often heard New York spoke of as a 
very pleasant place to go to, by them which has done so, 
and also a place where something or other is going on most 
of the time. But I says to him I’m afraid I can’t go on 
account I’m under obligations to Judge Priest by reason 
of us having been together so long and him having left me 
in complete utter charge of the house. He says, though, 
he thinks maybe he can attend to that part of it all right; 
he says he’ll write a letter to the judge argufying about 
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what’s come up and he’s pretty sure it can be fixed up so’s 
I ean go. He says if I don’t like the job after I gets there 
he’ll pay my way back home again any time I wants to 
come, or when the old judge needs me, either one. He says 
he ain’t adopting me; he’s just borrowing me. 

I always has liked Mr. Dallas Pulliam, him being one 
of the most free-handed young white gentlemen in town. 
Of course, off and on, I’ve heard the rest of the white folks 
hurrahing him behind his back about the way he’s handled 
all that there money which was left to him here a few years 
back when his paw died. There was that time when he 
bought a sugar plantation down in Louisiana, sight onseen, 
and when he went down to see it couldn’t do so without 
he’d ’a’ done a whole heap of bailing out first, by reason 
of its being under three feet of standing water. Anyway, 
that’s what I heard tell; though.I reckon it wasn’t noways 
as bad as some of the white folks let on. And there was 
that other time only a few months back when he decided 
to start up a buggy factory. I overhears Judge Priest 
speaking about that one day to Doctor Lake. 

“That young man, Dallas Pulliam, certainly is a saga- 
cious and a farseein’ person,” he says. ‘‘Jest when auto- 
mobiles had got so cheap that every hill-billy in the county 
kin afford to own at least one he’s fixin’ to go into the 
buggy-factory business on an extensive scale. Next time 
I run into him I’m goin’ to suggest to him that when the 
buggy trade seems to sort of slack up, ez possibly it may, 
that instid of layin’ off his hands he should start in to 
turnin’ out flintlock muskets fur the U. S. Army.” 

I suspicion that Judge Priest or somebody must have 
spoke to Mr. Dallas along those same lines, because he 
didn’t go into the buggy business, after all. For the past 
several months he ain’t been doing much of anything so 
far as I knows except pranking round and courting Miss 
Henrietta Farrell. 

Well, white folks may poke their fun at him unbeknownst, 
but he’s got manners suitable to make him popular with 
me. He’s the kind of a white gentleman that’s this here 
way: He’ll wear a new necktie or a fancy vest about three 
or four times, and then he’ll get tired of it and pass it on to 
the first one that comes along. Moreover, him and me is 
mighty near the same size, and I knows full well in advance 


just from looking at him that Sunday evening standing 
there on his porch that the very suit of clothes which he’s 
got on then will fit me without practically no alterations. 
It’s a checked suit, too, and mighty catchy to the eye. 
So right off I tells him if Judge Priest gives his free will and 
consent I’ll certainly be down at the depot when that old 
engine whistle blows for to get aboard for New York City. 
Which he then asks me for Miss Sally Fanny’s address 
and promises he’ll write out there that very night to find 
out can I go. 

It’s curious how news does travel round in a place that’s 
the right size for everybody in it to know everybody else’s 
business. Before night it has done leaked out somehow 
that I is seriously considering accepting going to New York 
with young Mr. Dallas Pulliam, and by next morning, lo 
and behold, if it ain’t all over town! Wherever I goes 
pretty near everybody I meets, whites and blacks alike, 
asks me how about it and allows I’m powerful lucky to get 
such a chance. Mostly, in times gone by, when my race 
goes North they heads for Chicago, Illinois, or maybe 
Detroit, Michigan, or Indianapolis, Indiana. No sooner 
do they get there than they begins writing back saying 
that up North is the only fitten place for colored folks to 
be at; wages high, times easy and white folks calling you 
mister and everything pleasant like that. They writes 
that there is not no Jim Crow cars nor separate seats for 
colored at the moving pictures nor nothing like that. But 
I has taken notice that after a while most of ’em quits writ- 
ing back and starts coming back. Some stays but more re- 
turns, and is verging on shouting happy when they crosses 
the Ohio River coming in. From what I hears some of ’em 
say after they gets home and has got a full meal of vittles 
inside of them, and so is got more time to talk, I has made 
up my mind that so far as my own color is concerned, the 
main difference from the South is this: Up North they 
calls you mister, but they don’t feed you! 

Still, New York City ain’t Chicago, Illinois, nor yet it 
ain’t Detroit, Michigan; and besides, working for Mr. 
Dallas Pulliam, I won’t have to be worrying about when 
does I eat next. Still, even so, I says to myself that it 
won’t be no harm to inquire round, now that the word is 
done leaked out anyhow, and learn something more than 
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what little I knows about New York © 1. 
like, outside of some few white folks, the. t 
I knows who’s ever been there, excusing a fe 

boys which went there enduring of the ear, 

war; and they wouldn’t scarcely count, neit 

count of them just passing through and not sta 

only a short time whilst waiting for the boat \ 
Howsomever, they tells me, one and all, that fron 

they did see of it they is willing to recommend it\ 
highly. \ 

One or two of the white gentlemen which I is well a 
quainted with, they tells me the same too. Mr. Jere Fair\ 
leigh, he takes me into his law office when I meets him on 
the street and speaks to him aboutit; and he gets a book all 
about New York down off of one of his shelves and he 
reads to me where the book says that in New York there is 
more of these here Germans than there is in any German 
city except one, and more Russians than there is in any 
Russia city except none, and more Italians than there is in 
any Italy city except one, and more Hungarians than there is 
in any Hungry city at all, and so on and so forth. I says 
to him, I says: 

““Mr. Jere, it seem lak they is mo’ of ever’ nation in New 
York then whut they is anywhares else. But they does 
not ’pear to be nothin’ said ’bout ’Merikins. How come, 
suh?”’ 

He says he reckons there’s so few of them there that the 
man which wrote the book didn’t figure it was worth while 
putting them in. Still, he says I’ll probably run into some- 
body once in a while which speaks the United States lan- 
guage. 

“Most every policeman does,’”’ he says. “I understand 
it’s the law that they have to be able to speak it before 
they’ll let ’em go on the force, so as they can understand 
the foreigners that come over from the mainland of North 
America to visit in New York.” 

The way he looks—so sort of serious—when he says 
that, I can’t tell if he’s in earnest or not. I judges, though, 
that he’s just having his fumdiddles with me. And then 
he goes on and tells me that the biggest of everything and 
the tallest and the richest and the grandest is found there, 

(Continued on Page 122) 





He’s Very Cheering in His Ways, Telling Mr. Dallas That He Must be Good Friends With Mr. Bellows and the Three Ladies 
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his muddied shoes on the rubber 

doormat, Mr. Weldon mechanically 
arranged his features in that expression 
which his thirty-two 
years of matrimony 
had demonstrated to 
be infallibly provoca- 
tive. If he came in 
wearing the look of a 
repository of inviola- 
ble confidences he 
could be certain:of an 
audience actively and 
singly attentive, of a 
cross-examination 
that gave him the 
center of the stage. 
Otherwise, even such 
news as he bore on 
this occasion would 
fall flatly on ears only 
perfunctorily heed- 
ful. He came in al- 
most furtively, as one 
who would prefer to 
avoid notice. ‘’ = 

In the doorway of ——o 
the room denomi- 
nated as the library, 
he paused to inspect 
approvingly the erect 
and energetic woman 
who wrote at the old 
secretary. He had 
never lost that pro- 
prietary pride in 
Carrie. There were 
force and decision 
and adequacy in the 
very scratch of her 
pen. She did not 
look up, but she saw 
him, he perceived, 
with the back of her 
head. 

“You're late again, Arthur. And just look at your shoes!” 

Her pen sped on. Mr. Weldon dropped an apprehensive 
glance at his feet, and was reassured. That was just habit; 
he hadn’t tracked in any of the mud from Phil’s back 
yard. He coughed with intention. If he didn’t answer 
she’d look around presently, and rise to the bait of his 
guilty countenance. He observed that the pen slowed, 
hesitated. Carrie turned sharply, her shrewd, alert eyes 
instantly accusing. 

“You’re trying to make me think that you know some- 
thing I don’t,’”’ she declared. ‘‘Are you ready for supper? 
It’s been waiting.” 

Mr. Weldon preserved a bold front. 
on, then.” 

She prolonged her inspection. He could see her succumb 
to that infallible look, see her eyes turn wistful, like a little 
girl’s. His conscience pricked him feebly. It was ashame 
to tease Carrie—she detested being in the dark about 
anything. 

She surrendered just as he was on the point of volun- 
teering his sensation. As she adjusted her napkin she 
narrowed her eyes. 

“You’ve been at Shirley’s, Arthur. 
now?” 

He paused to pay a pleased mental tribute to her pene- 
tration. Sharp as they made ’em, Carrie. 

“Chickens.” He liked the eloquent brevity of that. 
As he saw his wife’s blank bewilderment he was distinctly 
aware of a kind of gratitude toward his daughter-in-law. 
Poor, dear Shirley! After all, it wasn’t her fault that she’d 
been spoiled. 

“Chickens!” Carrie’s tone conveyed the suggestion 
that, prepared for almost any other revelation, this one 
had taken even her in an unguarded quarter. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean that she’s going to keep ih 

He nodded, buttering a biscuit. ‘“‘She’s subscribed to a 
correspondence course in it; you start with two hens and a 
rooster and surprise your husband by paying off the mort- 
gage and buying a marble clock for the parlor. Showed me 
a photograph of the woman who did it—and the clock too.” 

Carrie inhaled audibly and eloquently. ‘‘Couldn’t you 
talk her out of it? She—she surely hasn’t really begun?” 

Mr. Weldon chuckled. “Oh, no! Shirley never really 
begins, does she?”’ 

The delicate irony of the reply brought a visible and 
delightful consternation to Carrie’s look. He decided not 


N HE inserted his latchkey and scuffed 


“All right. Come 


What’s she up to 
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**‘Just as Lief Stay Here for Supper,’’ He 
Declared. ‘‘Just’s Lief *s Not, Carrie” 


to wait for detailed interrogation. There was no doubt at 
all about Carrie’s attention. He could afford to be gener- 
ous with his news now. 

“Found her standing over Abednego—out behind the 
garage, building a coop out of the piano box. Right spang 
in the middle of the asparagus bed too. You ought to have 
seen it!” 

He wagged his head reminiscently. 

“‘T was there this afternoon too; and she didn’t say a 
word of any such Carrie’s lips tightened. “She 
wouldn’t, of course. I’d have put my foot down on any 
hare-brained nonsense like that in short order, and she 
knows it. Chickens! In a piano box! And that lovely 
house!’? Her tone changed. ‘“‘Did you hear about the 
four-poster?”’ 

Mr. Weldon hurriedly slurred his negative. Furniture 
was apt to lead to detailed description and narrative. 
“Don’t worry about the piano-box part of it; I fixed that 
all right. If she’s bound to fool with chickens she’ll do it 
right, anyway. I made her see that a first-class plant 
would be more apt to pay.’”’ He winked. ‘‘You can’t 
make Shirley drop an idea, but you can most generally get 
her to let you help, if you’re canny. We’re going to build a 
nice up-to-date chicken run—together.”’ 

He winked again, almost anxiously this time, as he ob- 
served the symptoms of preoccupation in his wife’s eye- 
brows. 

“‘She was going to put that beautiful four-poster in the 
spare room; just because that fool Lyddy told her about 
old Martha Sprowl dying in it! She told me that her 
guests wouldn’t know, and that she did! I declare I al- 
most lose my patience with that child sometimes! After 
I spent four years wheedling that bed out of Martha—a 
perfect Hepplewhite, you remember, Arthur.” 

“About that chicken scheme,” said Mr. Weldon, cling- 
ing to an ebbing hopefulness; ‘I’m going to keep an eye 
on it so that she can’t lose too much or worry Phil with it. 
I got Brewer up and we figured on a #4 

‘She was going to have frankfurters for lunch. I came 
in just in time to stop that, when I was there this morning. 
After I’d told her how dangerous they are too.” 

Mr. Weldon sighed. He ,would have enjoyed telling 
Carrie about the chicken house and the wire runs. And 
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he thought wistfully of those frankfurters 
which Phil had almost had for lunch. You 
couldn’t convince Carrie that sausages 
weren’t necessarily poisonous. 

“T was afraid of it 
the minute I saw 
her,’’ Carrie declared. 
“You know what I 
said to you, that very 
day, Arthur. She’s 
pretty and she’s nice, 
but—there ought to 
bea law against spoil- 
ing children as she 
was spoiled, poor 
dear! You’d hardly 
believe that anybody 
so sweet and lovable 
could have been so 
stubborn about that 
four-poster! I don’t 
know what would be- 
come of poor Phil if 
I didn’t ——” 

‘Stood out against 
me about the chicken 
house too,” said Mr. 
Weldon, brightening. 
“Perfectly bound to 
make it out of the 
piano box, because 
the woman in the testimonial did 
it. Good thing for Phil we can 
spare the time to look after her. 
One mess after another if we 
didn’t.” 

“It’s mean to talk about her 

this way.’ Carrie’s face softened. 
“After all, she’s a dear child, and 
devoted to Phil. That’s a great 
deal. And she’ll learn, of course; 
she’s just a baby, still.” 
““We can see that she doesn’t get into any bad scrapes,” 
Mr. Weldon reflected. ‘It isn’t as if I was all tied up in 
business. I can keep an eye on this chicken scheme just 
as easy as not. If I was still running the bank it would be 
different.’”’ He brightened. ‘‘Brewer’s got a first-class 
idea for that house, Carrie. He says if 

‘‘She’s never had anything to do except play,” said 
Carrie, ‘‘and she’s been taught that she can have any- 
thing she wants to play with if she’ll just insist on it. 
Remember what she told us about crying for that ice 
wagon till her father actually bought it for her? What 
could you expect of a girl brought up like that? All we 
can do is to let her have her playthings and see that they 
don’t do her any more harm than we can help. I can al- 
ways keep an eye on the housekeeping—and those darkies 
need one. Lyddy hadn’t swept under the spare-room bed 
for a month!” 

Mr. Weldon clicked his tongue sympathetically against 
his teeth. 

“Tt’s lucky we’ve got time to look after her,” he re- 
peated. “‘She’d have made a fine mess of that asparagus 
bed if I hadn’t happened to be around.” He brightened. 
“Brewer told me a funny yarn while we were working out 
the plans, Carrie. There was a pair of brothers that 
swapped horses, Yankees they were, and one of ’em stuck 
the other good and plenty 

“‘And the one that was cheated sold the horse to his 
mother,” said Mrs. Weldon with a sudden acidity. ‘You 
told me that story before we were married, Arthur.” 

She subsided into a silence he recognized as intensely 
meditative. He devoted himself submissively to his plate. 
Funny that Carrie had such a good memory for stories, 
and never told any. He’d forgotten that one absolutely. 
He chuckled contentedly over it; probably it was old 
enough to be new again; other people didn’t remember so 
clearly as Carrie did. 

“T’ve got it!”’ Carrie looked up triumphantly. “I 
knew I’d think of something for that bare space in the 
living room. There’s a tilt-table up at Abner Gough’s 
that’s the very thing. I’d have bought it long ago if I’d 
had a place for it. I must get up there to-morrow.” 

Mr. Weldon nodded. Carrie’s enthusiasm for ancient 
pieces of furniture was not infectious, but he had learned 
to accept it with a certain philosophy. It became clear, 
after three more experiments, that Carrie regarded the 
chicken project as conversationally exhausted. He sighed 
as his last attempt went wrong. He sighed again as he 
pushed back his chair. The evening acquired a sudden 
dismaying perspective; it was a long time till ten o’clock, 
he thought. 
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The evening paper was duller than usual. He glanced 
cautiously above its rim at Carrie, knitting resolutely, her 
feet on the hassock. 

“Tt’s a fine night, Carrie. Kind of a pity to stay in the 
house. What say we go take a little walk—get some air?” 

She eyed him calmly, as if to make it clear that the de- 
vice was transparent. He returned the scrutiny defiantly. 

“We could stop at Phil’s,” he proceeded, unashamed. 
“Just a few minutes.” She tightened her lips. ‘You 
could measure that bare space and see if the tilt-table’d 
fit,’ he added. “Come on, Carrie. Do you good.” 

She lowered the knitting. ‘Well ——” 

“Go get your hat.”” He had asudden inspiration. “It’s 
Lyddy’s night out; you could help Shirley with her dishes.” 

Carrie’s feet left the hassock with a thump. ‘I should 
say so! I forgot all about that! She’d wash the silver in 
cold water.” 

Mr. Weldon click-clicked sympathetically, and moved 
to the hatrack. 

I 

OMETHING in Shirley’s look gave Mr. Weldon pause 

at the most important stage of his discourse regarding 
the new bone cutter. He stopped, and fumbled for a 
frown, which he abandoned before it emerged upon his 
countenance. Shirley’s deep opaque eyes held his fast, 
Shirley’s slow smile dared him to disappoint it, Shirley’s 
fingers clutched his lapels—a trick which brought her 
close enough to whisper. 

You just couldn’t be sensibly severe with Shirley, he 
informed himself; it wasn’t her fault that she was so—so 
irresponsible. They’d spoiled her systematically all her 
life, until she expected everybody to keep on spoiling her. 
You might as well scold a butterfly for not being a bee. 
He discovered that he was grinning back at his daughter- 
in-law, instead of reminding her that this was her chicken 
business, and that, after shamelessly leaving all the work 
of getting it started to a man who had advised her against 
it in the first place, she ought in mere decency to show a 
little interest in its success. 

“T’ve got the most won-der-ful secret to tell you!” 
Shirley’s whisper floated on a little laughing undertone, 
round and sweet and smooth, that always made Mr. 
Weldon think, absurdly, of cream. 





He strove to rally a wavering common sense. She had 
announced the chicken project in exactly this fashion, he 
remembered. 

‘What are you up to this time?” In spite of an honest 
endeavor it sounded indulgent, almost approving. He 
struggled against his grin. Shirley laughed softly, ex- 
citedly. \ 

“T’m not up to it—I’m init! I kept it all to myself until 
I got the deeds. And you’re the very first and only person 
I’ve told.” 

“Deeds?” The word had an ominous sound. Deeds 
could only mean real estate, and buying property was, in 
Mr. Weldon’s code, the most entirely solemn form that 
human business could assume. He felt his jaw muscles 
slacken and his brows lift. ‘‘ Deeds—what deeds?” 

Again Shirley laughed. ‘‘The deeds to that darling 
little lodge—at the turn in the road over there.’”’ She re- 
leased one lapel in order to point. ‘‘ At least I’ve always 
called it a lodge.” 

“You mean Ham Calhoun’s shanty?” 

Mr. Weldon was aghast. That tumbledown relic that 
Ham Calhoun had been trying to sell ever since it got too 
rickety for storing corn! 

If she’d actually bought that 

“Yes; I wanted it the first time I saw it, and now I’ve 
got it! I had to wait till my dividends came in.” 

“Ham Calhoun’s shanty!’’ Mr. Weldon heard in his 
voice the thickened diction of one who talks across the 
border of a troubled sleep. “What on earth did you want 
it for, Shirley?” 

She twisted her face into an absurd counterfeit of a 
scowl. 

“Oh, dear, I did hope you wouldn’t say that! I hate to 
have people ask me why I want things—as if wanting was 
a crime that could only be excused by ex-extenuating cir- 
cumstances! Why should I think up some tiresome sensi-~ 
ble reason for wanting what I want? I know I want it, 
don’t I? And isn’t that all that matters?” 

A dim relief expanded in Mr. Weldon’s troubled spirit. 
After all, it wasn’t so bad as it might have been. She 
couldn’t have paid very much for that shack, at the worst 
of it, and as long as it wasn’t just a preface to another of 
her notions 
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“Something in that, when you look at it,’’ he conceded. 
“T only meant to ask what you aimed to dowithit; thought 
you bought it to—to use, some way.”’ 

Shirley beamed on him. “Oh, I see! I thought you 
were just—just criticizing. But you weren’t; and you 
guessed that I—or haven’t you guessed what I’m going to 
do with it?” 

Mr. Weldon felt the jaw muscles relax again. He man- 
aged to shake his head. Shirley seized his lapels. 

“I’m going to start a wayside inn! Of course I’ll have 
to fix the house up first, but I know—I just know it’s going 
to be a perfectly gorgeous success. There’s ever so much 
travel on that road; even now, when summer hasn’t 
started, there are heaps and heaps of cars going by. And 
there’s no place in Grimfield except that horrible Battle 
House and the awful Greek restaurant.” 

“‘A—a wayside inn?” Mr. Weldon contemplated the 
announcement stonily. This girl, who couldn’t be trusted 
to wash a dish without Carrie’s eye on her! He must plant 
his foot firmly and finally on this project; if she ever tried 
any such crazy scheme Shirley, who could be brow- 
beaten into abject submission by that sullen yellow wench 
Lyddy, every time Carrie turned her back! He examined 
his vocabulary for fit words. 

“Now, Shirley—let’s talk this thing over, you and me, 
before you go setting your heart on it.’”’ He observed 
symptoms of a pout and a quiver of Shirley’s sensitive 
lower lip, and panie woke in him. ‘Don’t you go get a 
notion that I’m against you, because I’m not. Didn’t 
I back you up on this chicken business, when they all 
thought it was crazy? No, sir; I’m on your side, same as 
always. But it’s Phil I’m thinking about. Strikes me 
you're forgetting that he needs a lot of your time.” 

“T’m not forgetting! As if I could! But Phil’s away 
all day; and I’d always be at home when he was.” 

“That’s so, of course.”” He felt that it was diplomatic to 
agree with her as much as possible. ‘‘That’s absolutely 
right, Shirley; but how about the house? Who’s going to 
run it if you go and get a restaurant on your hands?” 

Shirley gurgled joyously. ‘‘You’re so funny! You just 
ask mother about my housekeeping! She’s too sweet to 
tell me, but she knows. I’ve tried and tried to learn, but 

(Continued on Page 71) 

















He Struck a Match. 


Shirley, Beside Him, Emitted a Delighted Cry at a Litter of Discarded Furniture 
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ELVILLE E.STONE, 
Mi general manager of 
the Associated Press 
in 1896, was present during 
the conference of the Mc- 
Kinley managers in the 
Southern Hotel, June 12, 
1896,when the gold-standard 
plank was written. 
Mr. Stone, in his interest- 
ing book, Fifty Years a Jour- 
nalist, writes as follows: 


The ‘‘Major,”-as we called 
McKinley in those days, was a 
friend. Four or five days be- 
fore the St. Louis Convention 
he had asked me to come to his 
home at Canton, and I went 
there. We sat for a long after- 
noon on the porch of his cot- 
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I handed him the copy I now 
enclose to you. His secretary 
struck off copies and I under- 
stand that Mr. Lodge took them 
to different eastern men and 
said that they had been given 
him by one of Governor Mc- 
Kinley’s closest friends, that it 
was the plank that had been 
agreed upon by the McKinley 
management and that would be 
presented to the committee on 
resolutions. 

The original phraseology of 
the plank is to a large extent 
McKinley’s own excepting that 
his plank read ‘‘ The Republican 
party caused the enactment of 
the law providing for the re- 
sumption of specie payment in 
1879. Since then every dollar 
has been as good as gold and we 
pledge ourselves to keep it so.” 
It was thought that it would be 
stronger to say that ‘‘we be- 


tage. He had received at the 
hands of Mr. Robert W. Pat- 
terson, managing editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, a proposed 
plank for the platform to be 
adopted at the St. Louis Con- 
vention. It referred to the 
monetary question and de- 
clared in a modified way for 
bimetallism. I was president 
of the Globe National Bank of 
Chicago at the time, and he did 
me the honour to ask my view 
of Patterson’s proposal. I 
promptly told him that there was no such thing as bimetallism 
possible. I used the well-known illustration of the yardstick, 
and assured him that two yardsticks of different length could 
not be. In truth, Major McKinley had no settled opinion in re- 
spect of the matter, and he said he was convinced that the 
financial question would, after all, not be the issue of the com- 

*ing campaign. I challenged this view, and, having in mind 
some things that had happened, said that neither he nor the 
National Convention could determine the issue, and that the 
people would in the end do this. Finally, he told me that Charles 
Emory Smith was drafting the platform, and he asked me to see 
him in St. Louis and try to settle the matter. 

The thing that had happened, and which forced me to believe 
that the silver question and not the tariff was to be the issue, 
was the action of the Peoria Convention of the Democratic 
Party in Illinois, which had already been held. The controlling 
force in that convention was a very astute politician, Governor 
John P. Altgeld of Chicago. He had thrust the issue of bimetal- 
lism into the Peoria Convention and secured the passage of a 
resolution declaring for a 16-to-1 standard. But for the fact 
that he was born in Germany, and therefore ineligible to the 
office of President of the United States, it is not unlikely that 
he would have been the national Democratic candidate that 
year. 

The story of the adoption of the gold-standard plank at the 
Republican National Convention has frequently been told, yet 
not always accurately. When I arrived in St. Louis I found a 
good deal of confusion. I was called into a conference of Major 
McKinley’s friends. Those present were H. H. Kohlsaat, editor 
of the Chiéago Times-Herald; ex-Governor W. R. Merriam of 
Minnesota; the Hon. Myron T. Herrick of Ohio; Senator Red- 
field Proctor of Vermont; the Hon. Henry C. Payne of Mil- 
waukee, and Mark Hanna. As manager for the McKinley force 
Mr. Hanna found himself in a difficult position. Several 
Western states were earnestly for free-silver coinage. Mr. 
Hanna, therefore, while personally a gold-standard man, was 
unwilling to take the responsibility of actively participating in 
the fight against a declaration for bimetallism. After repeated 
conferences a resolution committing the Republican Party to 
the gold standard was agreed to. 

The most urgent and uncompromising advocate of a gold 
plank was Mr. Kohlsaat. My only part in the framing of the 
plank was to write in the word “‘inviolable”’ in the pledge to 
“‘maintain (inviolable) the obligations of the United States at 
the existing standard.” 
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After the wording of the resolution had been finally agreed 
upon it was necessary to submit it to Major McKinley. A long- 
distance telephone line between the Southern Hotel in St. Louis 
and the McKinley cottage in Canton had been established, and 
Mr. Hanna and I went to the St. Louis end of the wire in the 
basement of the hotel to read the plank to the waiting candidate 
at Canton. It was a new experience for Mr. Hanna, and he 
could not make himself heard. I therefore read the resolution. 
Major McKinley asked if that had been fully agreed upon by 
his friends, to which I replied that it had. Reluctantly he 
acquiesced in it, but asked if it was not possible to introduce a 
modifying phrase pledging the Republican Party to promote an 
international agreement for the free coinage of silver. In obedi- 
ence to this suggestion such a phrase was introduced, and the 
plank was later adopted by the Convention. 

Mr. McKinley’s campaign, carried on from his cottage at 
Canton, was a remarkable one. Although he had never given 
the financial question very serious consideration, and certainly 
had no adequate conception of the business when nominated, 
he delivered speech after speech of such cogency as to command 
the attention and admiration of every student of finance. 


x 


N 1912 Horace White, editor of the New York Evening 

Post, wrote he was clearing up his papers at eighty, and 
was returning to me the following letter I wrote July 1, 
1896, ten days after the convention, as he thought it would 
be interesting after sixteen years: 

July 1, 1896. 

Horace WHITE, Esq, 

The Evening Post, 

N. Y. City. 

My dear Mr. White: I have just read the enclosed article 
taken from the Evening Post of Monday, June 29th. I do not 
know Mr. Angell and never heard of him, but he is evidently a 
friend of Mr. Herrick and the plank was probably sent to him 
by Mr. Herrick. The article is correct in every way, excepting 
that Senator Lodge saw the plank as you have it printed on the 
Monday morning. He said it suited him perfectly with the one 
exception that he would strike out the two words ‘‘and unlim- 
ited.”” He thought that the plank would be stronger if it read 
“we are opposed to the free coinage of silver.”” He said that wasall 
the change he would make and asked me for a copy of the plank. 





lieved the existing gold stand- 
ard should be preserved” and 
so Governor McKinley’s draft 
was changed. On Thursday, 
June 11th, the leading Repub- 
licans of Michigan, Indiana, 
Iowa and Nebraska protested 
against using the word “‘gold”’ 
in the platform. They said that 
it would need a great amount 
of explanation to their constit- 
uents—that the free coinage 
people would claim that it 
meant the abolishment of sil- 
ver and paper money and that nothing but gold would be in 
circulation. 

On Friday in the conference the plank read ‘‘ We believe the 
existing standard should be maintained.” This was done because 
of the earnest appeals of men from the states I have mentioned. 
Of course the gold standard could not win if the electoral vote 
from those states was lost; consequently their appeals had 
great weight. There were seven in the conference and they 
thought it was perhaps]unnecessary to slap the voters of the 
middle western states in the face by inserting the word “‘gold”’ 
contrary to their wishes. I took the position that it was cow- 
ardice not to put the word ‘‘gold’’ in because that was what 
the words ‘‘existing standard” meant and I said that we had 
better have a straight-out fight and avoid dodging. The confer- 
ence lasted five hours and at the end of that time the word was 
put in as you see it in this original copy. 

Our mutual friend Mr. M. E. Stone is responsible for the 
change which-reads ‘‘to the extent only as its parry with gold 
can be maintained” and also for the word ‘‘inviolably.” In the 
last line you will see that the word ‘“‘standard”’ occurs twice— 
‘at the present standard, the standard of the most enlightened 
nations of the earth.”’ This was the suggestion of Senator 
Proctor of Vermont, a warm friend of McKinley and the only 
eastern man in the conference. The senator remarked at the 
time he put it in that the strongest words possible should be used 
as every word in the plank ought to weigh a ton. 

I have been somewhat surprised at the claims of Senator 
Lodge and Mr. Platt that the East dictated the plank. The 
McKinley managers had 564 votes (100 more than was neces- 
sary), to pass a plank which would simply declare against the 
free coinage of silver and in favor of maintaining the existing 
standard. They also could have adopted what is known as the 
Indiana plank. The 238 votes of New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania were simply added to the majority which McKinley 
already controlled. . 

You will notice that in McKinley’s speech to the notification 
committee he took occasion to say that the people did not com- 
plain of the administration borrowing money and issuing bonds 
to preserve our credit, which means that he would do what he 
told me a week ago he would do, viz. use all the power vested in 
the chief executive to maintain the treasury reserve. He said, ‘‘I 
have no sympathy with the demagogic appeals to the prejudices 
of the people against Cleveland issuing bonds; he did what 
every patriotic man should do and nothing but his duty.” He 
told me that if the Republican party should be successful at the 
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polls in November it would be their first duty upon coming into 
power to adopt measures to provide sufficient revenue to run 
the government and pay off its indebtedness—that he would 
not give out an office until he had satisfactory legislation, and 
until such legislation could become operative he would use all 
the power vested in the President to maintain the gold reserve. 
There is no necessity for his coming out and saying so at this 
time, for I assure you, Mr. White, we have a battle on our hands 
in this section of the country and McKinley must do nothing 
to detract from his personal popularity, for that is one of the 
strongest factors of his success. I honestly believe that if Mr. 
Morton had been nominated on a gold platform it would have 
been impossible for us to carry Illinois against Altgeld and free 
silver. Altgeld is extremely strong with the labor people. 

Please return this original draft of the plank, as I wish to have 
it framed and preserve it. I would not part with it for consider- 
able money. 5 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) H. H. KoHLsAat. 

The New York Evening Post printed several editorials 
in 1896 ridiculing the claims of Platt and Lodge that they 
wrote the gold plank. 
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N JULY, 1896, the Democratic National Convention 

met in Chicago. The dominant figure was Governor 
John P. Altgeld, of Illinois. Born in Germany, he was 
ineligible for the Presidency or would in all probability 
have been the nominee. He was an ardent advocate of 
free silver, and as the Democratic State Convention, held 
at Peoria a few weeks before, instructed the delegates to 
the national convention to vote for free silver by something 
like 1000 to8 votes for gold, Altgeld had the backing of his 
party in Illinois for his heresy. 

The great speech of the convention was made by a 
handsome, virile young fellow, William Jennings Bryan, 
of Nebraska. His “Cross of Gold’’ speech set the conven- 
tion wild. d 

Maj. Moses P. Handy, chief of the editorial page of the 
Times-Herald, on his return from the hall came into my 
room in great excitement and said he had just heard the 
greatest speech of his life and predicted Bryan’s nomina- 
tion next day. Bryan was almost unknown until he made 
his speech. Few of the newspapers had photographs of 
him. The Times-Herald was fortunate enough to have 
a very good one. I sent for Mr. Von Hofsten, our best 
pen-sketch artist, and asked him to make a five-column 
drawing of Bryan and do his best. It was printed on the 
front page under the caption ‘‘ Probable Nominee Today’s 
Convention”’ running across seven columns. About five 
o’clock next morning some of Bryan’s friends ordered five 
thousand copies, which they took to the convention hall. 
They pinned them on their breasts and fastened them to 
brooms and marched round and round the hall, headed by a 
band, yelling “Bryan! Bryan! William Jennings Bryan!”’ 

Mr. Bryan told me later he thought the picture had a 
lot to do with his 
receiving the nom- 
ination and asked 
for the original 
drawing, which 
was sent to Mrs. 
Bryan. 

The campaign 
was probably the 
most exciting in 
the history of the 
country; street 
parades almost 
daily, and at noon 
and night the busy 
corners of the 
downtown streets 
were filled by 
crowds listening to 
free-silver orators 
standing on soap 
boxes. 

All outward ap- 
pearances indi- 
cated that silver 
would win, and 
good political 
judges predicted 
Illinois would give 
100,000 majority 
for Bryan; but 
sober second 
thought prevailed, 
and McKinley 
carried the state 
by something like 
160,000. 

Millions of 
pamphlets written 
in simple language 
were sent broad- 
east showing the 
fallacy of free sil- 
ver. There has 
probably never 
been a presidential 
campaign whereso 
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much money was spent, and, I believe, legitimately. 
There was no purchase of votes. 

The silver mine owners contributed a huge sum ta the 
campaign and paid for the circulation of a book called 
Coin, written by a man named Harvey. It was written 
simply and quoted treasury figures which to many were 
unanswerable. I paid Harvey to write a column a day, 
reserving the right to print a parallel column in reply. 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, professor of political economy 
in the University of Chicago, answered Harvey’s argu- 
ments daily. After the articles had been running less than 
a,week Harvey came to see me and asked who was answer- 
ing him. He was told Professor Laughlin. He declined to 
go on with his contract. 

Governor Altgeld delivered a speech in the Auditorium; 
the house was packed. I read his speech while he was 
delivering it. He made such a strong argument I tele- 
phoned Professor Laughlin to come to the office. After 
reading Altgeld’s effort he said, “‘If the governor’s figures 
of the condition of the treasury were correct the speech is 
unanswerable, but he has deliberately lied and given false 
figures.” 

The Times-Herald printed the speech in full, but put 
Professor Laughlin’s short statement in a box at the head 
of the column. A few days later I met Altgeld in a street 
ear. Hesaid, “ Kohlsaat, that was a dirty trick you played 
on me.” 

The gold-standard people organized parades all over the 
country. Toward the end af October heads of business 
houses, bank presidents and men of large affairs, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, tramped miles through the streets, 
followed by their employes. As Election Day drew near 
business was paralyzed—the banks declined to make 
loans, fear took possession of the business community. 
Every voter was called upon to go to the polls. 

Election night the streets near the newspaper offices 
were packed. When the returns at midnight indicated 
McKinley’s election the clubs and hotels were filled with 
excited men. There was no prohibition. Volstead was un- 
known. 

Long after midnight in a certain Chicago club one of the 
world’s greatest merchants started the old boyhood game 
follow-the-leader. He was joined by bank presidents, 
merchants, Chicago’s foremost men; they went over sofas, 
chairs, tables, upstairs and downstairs, and wound up with 
dancing in one another’s arms. 

A little after midnight I rang up McKinley in Canton. 
His nephew, James McKinley, answered the phone. I 
asked him to let me speak to the President-Elect. After 
some minutes’ wait young McKinley said, ‘I found Uncle 
Will in his mother’s room. The old lady is kneeling beside 
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the bed with one arm around the governor and the other 
around Aunt Ida, praying. All I heard was, ‘O God, keep 
him humble.’”’ 
Rod xII 

WO weeks after nomination at St. Louis the notifica- 

tion committee went to Canton and addressed Me- 
Kinley on the porch of his modest two-story cottage. His 
acceptance speech reassured the country, as he stood 
squarely on the gold platform. About ten days later I was 
on a Pennsylvania train going from New York to Canton 
and met Mr. Hobart, the vice-presidential nominee. He 
was going to read his acceptance speech to McKinley be- 
fore receiving his notification committee. 

After breakfast in the McKinley home we went to an 
atticroom. It was bare of furniture with the exception of 
a plain pine table and one chair. Mr. Hobart occupied 
the chair. McKinley and I sat on the edge of the table 
dangling our legs. As Hobart read his letter of acceptance 
we both made suggestions. McKinley ripped it to pieces; 
so it bore little resemblance when he returned to New 
York to the letter he brought to Canton. 

The next few weeks Canton was the center of attraction 
to the newspaper correspondents. Mr. Hanna, Mr. Her- 
rick, Col. John Hay and other close friends were weekly 
visitors. McKinley was very solicitous as to who should 
be Secretary of the Treasury. It is not generally known 
that Mark Hanna wanted that portfolio, but McKinley 
hesitated, first, because it would look too much like paying 
a political debt; and second, chiefly because he did not 
think Hanna had the training necessary. He said to me, 
“T don’t think Mark knows enough about governmental 
finance to fill the position.” 

Nelson Dingley, of Maine, author of the Dingley Bill, 
was offered and accepted the post of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Along about the end of January, 1897, McKinley 
rang me up one Saturday night in my home and told me 
he had received a letter from Dingley saying his doctor had 
told him if he took the treasury post he would not live two 
years, and his family insisted that he give it up. He asked 
to be released. McKinley said, ‘That knocks my cabinet 
into a cocked hat; I was building it around the Secretary 
of the Treasury.” The papers published the news of 
Dingley’s declination the next morning. 

It occurred to me that Lyman J. Gage would be an ideal 
man for the place. He was president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, a gold Democrat, and well known to the 
bankers of the entire country. { called on him Sunday 
afternoon and suggested it to him. He shook his head and 
said, “‘I have no political ambition.” 

Ianswered: ‘‘That is just why you should take the place, 
if offered. The country is nervous over the money ques- 
tion, and faith in 
the man to be at 
the head of the 
treasury is vital. 
McKinley knows 
nothing of finance, 
he has been weak 
on the silver ques- 
tion, and con- 
fidence is of 
supreme impor- 
tance, especially at 
this critical pe- 
riod.”” But he was 
obdurate. 

That night our 
neighbor, O. W. 
Potter, gave a din- 
ner to Sol Smith 
Russell, the co- 
median, and his 
wife. My wife and 
I were invited; so 
were Mr. and Mrs. 
Gage. I took Mrs. 
Gage out to dinner 
and told her of my 
visit to her hus- 
band that after- 
noon. She was 
greatly interested 
as I drew a picture 
of a cabinet offi- 
cer’s social posi- 
tion. Before we 
separated I had a 
friend at court. 

Next morning 
Mr. Gage and I 
walked to business 
together. I urged 
him to reconsider. 

He said, “Why 
should I give up a 
perfectly easy job 

(Continued on 
Page 130) 
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HE Black 
Angel was 
the sole oc- 


cupant of the 
heaven atop the 
foundling home 
throughout June. 
But July was 
fruitful in babies. 
Two girls came to 
keep Ya-he com- 
pany. Their 
names, La-la-la- 
la—abridged La- 
la—and Goo, were 
derived from the 
sound each per- 
sisted in. They 
cried very little. 
Then came a 
howling male, a 
great fellow who 
should have been 
ashamed of him- 
self, for he said 
nothing save in 
protest; and was 
dubbed by Miss 
Bax the White 
Crow. He made 
a noise like that, and therefore, officially, his name was 
Caw-caw. The fifth angel, a late July entrant, pronounced 
his name Gar-r-r. Then it was that the little matron, a 
close student of such matters, determined their respective 
nationalities. 

Ya-he was unmistakably African; La-la was French; 
Goo, a Puritan from New England; Caw-caw, a Norse- 
man; while Gar-r-r, with his Semitic features, was a young 
merchant prince from the ghetto. 

In August came the sixth angel, weighing exactly four 
and a quarter pounds. She could sit comfortably in a 
teacup and would have been lost in a quart measure. Such 
a tiny thing! Yet she had difficulty slipping through the 
door to heaven. Old Mudgett pondered whether he would 
allow her to enter, but could find not a single imperfec- 
tion. A wonderful miniature. Her heart couldn’t have 
been larger than the ruby in a finger ring, and her wide 
eyes were priceless emeralds. 

Miss Bax hung over this latest arrival in a way which 
might have indicated a good deal, had not the little 
matron herself told old Mudgett way back in March 
that she disliked babies tremendously. 
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“T’m afraid we better put her on the third 
floor,’ decided Mudgett. ‘‘Get an incubator 
or something for her.” 

“Nonsense!” said Miss Bax, gazing up with eyes that, 
if one might believe one’s senses, were quite liquid and 
soft. “‘She’s going on the fourth floor. She’s mine.’’ And 
that settled it. 

Mudgett was secretly delighted. The difficulty was to 
decide upona name. Though delicate the instrument at his 
elongated ear, Mudgett could not hear the slightest noise 
issuing from the sixth crib. But Miss Bax, with veil tucked 
in as she leaned over the little mite, could hear the most 
delicious sound: ‘‘Coo-o00-00.’’ She named her the Dove. 

The seventh was a swart Italian, hardly less of a bruiser 
than Caw-caw. Yo-o was his name, and his voice would 
have filled the Metropolitan Opera House. 

All cribs were now occu- 
pied. Miss Bax moved 
efficiently and noiselessly 
through the intricacies of 
each day’s routine; Mud- 
gett peered through a peep- 
hole, the listening instru- 
ment to his ear. The 
greatest linguistic experi- 
ment of the ages was 
launched. And, take note, 
the door of this heaven atop 
the foundling home was se- 
curely locked against the 
outside world. No possi- 
bility of contamination; no, 
none whatsoever. 

Also, listen to poor old 
Mudgett boasting: “I say 
now, there’ll be something 
to show at the end of the 
first year!”’ 

Autumn: Heaven has in- 
creased amazingly in avoir- 
dupois. Ya-he, the Black 
Angel, and Caw-caw, the 
White Crow, are vying 









What Did He Mean 
by Taking One of 
the Babies Out of its 
Crib? The Dove, at 
That! 


Christmas. 





with each other to break 
the bathroom scales. 
Gar-r-r, the Merchant 
Prince, without taking any 
thought at all, has added a 
cubit to his stature. 


Early Winter: La-la breaks all records of the home 
by exhibiting a tooth at five months! 

December: The shy, pallid light of dawn creeps in 
through the windows. The seven white-enameled cribs 
are silent, the angels still are sleeping— Ya-he with his 
arms across his ebony face, Goo with her nose buried 
in her pillow, knees doubled under her, the Dove with 
one exquisite foot sticking through the bars of her 
crib, Yo-o with his mouth wide open. All are sound 
asleep. All are unconscious that this is their first 


Old Mudgett in the darkness before dawn has 
slipped into his ridiculous bathrobe, pulled on baggy 
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They Became Interested in the Scientific Arrangement 
and Apparatus of the Anteroom 


breeches and crept like a shadow to the fourth floor. He 
waits in the darkness, with eye at a peephole, to drink at 
the break of day a silent sermon—peace on earth. His first 
thought concerns the little matron. 

“TI say now, how could she miss this? How could she 
sleep through their first Christmas morning?”’? Another 
thought pops into his curious mind, something about the 
parents of these foundlings, something about their 
mothers. ‘What will they think when they waken this 
Christmas morning?” 

The light grows stronger. He strains his eyes at the 
peephole. Something unusual about heaven on this morn- 
ing bores into his consciousness, something that changes 
the appearance of the room, gives it a brighter touch— 
something about the cribs. He blinks his eyes. “I say 
now!” Over each of the angels is a new eiderdown quilt. 
He is sure the quilts weren’t there last night. Who had 
preceded him? “I say now, they cost something—silk- 


. covered down quilts. Seven of them. Miss Bax? Not on 


her salary.”’ Old Mudgett becomes thoughtful. He remem- 
bers that the little matron has been saving to purchase a 
fur coat to keep her warm on her walks through the park. 
“Tsay now!” And the sun begins to shine. 
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fie? fourth floor front presented an amazing spectacle 
in March of that first year. Heaven was creeping on all 
fours. The angels had sprouted no wings, it is true, but had 
discovered that their knees and stomachs were fair substi- 
tutes. Their language, too, so Mudgett maintained, was 
growing apace. 

June was the first anniversary of the great linguistic 
experiment. Late in the afternoon of the first day of that 
month old Mudgett climbed to the fourth floor. He was 
carrying a square package the size of a milliner’s box, and 
another package no longer than his middle finger. Instead 
of going to the anteroom he proceeded directly to the 
dietary kitchen, where Miss Bax found him picking clum- 
sily at the strings that bound the packages. Without com- 
ment the little matron offered a pair of scissors. But the 
cutting of a string, according to old Mudgett’s penurious 
code, was a crime against economy. He continued to 
fumble with the knots. 

“There,” said he presently, and his voice was hoarse 
and determined. Miss Bax regarded him unemotionally. 
He met her glance, then looked away. ‘‘There,’’ said he 
less boldly, and frowned down at the larger package. 

Miss Bax said nothing, merely looked on, somewhat 
curious. 

“Do you know what day this is?” asked Mudgett. 

‘June first. Tuesday.” 

“TIts—I mean the significance of this day?” 

“No.” She hadn’t an idea. 
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Heclearedhisthroat. “It’s Ya-he’sbirthday. Ithought— 
perhaps—you remember—he was the.first—I thought we 
might celebrate his birthday.’’ Mudgett removed the 
paper and exhibited to the matron’s astonishment a huge 
white frosted layer cake. His hands trembled. He ripped 
the paper from the second package and revealed one red 
candle. “There.” 

Miss Bax said quietly, ‘‘They can’t eat a crumb of it.” 

Mudgett drooped over the wondrous confection. An 
idea came to him. ‘‘They can see it!’’ He stuck the red 
candle into the center of the white frosting, pulled down 
the window shades and struck a match. Miss Bax moved 
a little closer in the soft dusk, illumined by candlelight. 

“Tt’s a lovely cake, Mr. Mudgett; but,’’ she added 
positively, ‘‘they can’t eat a single crumb.” 

“They can see it,” he repeated. “They can see it. Put 
it high up on something in the front room where they can 
see it.” 

The amazement of heaven upon beholding an artificial 
light was evinced, unexpectedly enough, by howls, fright- 
ened grunts and the scurrying of bare knees across the 
cloudlike floor. The angels scattered in all directions; 
then with mouths gaping, eyes shining, they gathered in a 
mass, for mutual protection against the wall near the 
cribs. Miss Bax placed the candle-lighted confection on a 
chiffonier, and lifting Ya-he in her arms showed him his 
magnificent cake. He clung to her with his small black 
fists, he rolled the whites of his eyes, his generous mouth 
opened with a sound of astonishment, “‘Maaag,”’ and re- 
mained open. Presently he exhibited his entire diadem of 
twelve teeth. Ya-he was laughing: ‘‘Ya-he-he-he.’’ The 
other angels crept closer. Their mouths also opened with 
astonishment. ‘‘Maaag.’’ They pulled at Miss Bax’s 
skirt, made all kinds of noises, fought, each with might and 
main, to be lifted up. Fighting, alas, it must be admitted, 
was not infrequent in heaven. 

Mudgett with his eyes to a peephole peered into the 
candle-lit dusk, watched Miss Bax move efficiently 
about with her veil tucked in, took notes on the sounds 
that came to his elongated ear. Presently he donned his 
broken derby, descended to his office and opened the secret 
book containing the language of the angels. 

Mudgett made an entry: 

“** Mag,’ a sound caused by the lips being tightly closed, 
then opened in astonishment.’’ He thumbed the pages of 
a worn volume, pored over still another tome. Finally he 
continued to write: “From this sound, ‘mag,’ comes the 
Greek word ‘magos,’ meaning ‘magician’—one who as- 
tonishes. Derivatives: ‘Magic,’ ‘magical’; also ‘magi,’ 
the learned and priestly caste of the Medes and Persians. 
See ‘magnificent,’ ‘magnitude,’ words derived from the 
Latin ‘magnus’—great.”’ 

Old Mudgett spent an hour enthralled by this pursuit of 
words. No doubt about it, the origin of language was 
growing apace! ‘“Ach!’’ was a common cry of pain on the 
fourth floor, an ejaculation which was almost exactly 
“ache.” “Ug” was another common ejaculation signifying « 
disgust—“‘ugly.”” And “blub-blub”’ was their word 
for “bath”; the water in the tub made a noise like 
that, and Old Mudgett 
was sure that from this 
infant sound had come 
many onomatopeic 
words—“‘bubble”’ and 
“boil”? among them. 


But more thrilling than any of these was that first of all 
baby words—‘“‘goo”’; something that pleased them, a 
sound indicating pleasure—‘“‘good.’’ No mistake about it, 
““g00”’ meant “‘good,”’ and “good” was a derivative of the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘‘God.’”’ Trace it back! ‘Goo’? meant 
“God,” and “‘goo”’ meant “good.’’ Take note! That was 
the first thing that a baby said, the first thing that every 
baby says: ‘“Goo-goo.” That was the message they 
brought with them: “God is good.” 

Pages of this fascinating language of the angels old 
Mudgett had scribed in his secret book; and the babies 
were just beginning to talk! 

On a day in that June, Mudgett paced the anteroom. 
He was never more excited. Now and again Miss Bax 
slipped out of heaven and handed him a sheet of paper on 
which were a few figures. Old Mudgett would seize this, 
pore over it, then transcribe the figures on a large chart. 
Heaven was being weighed and measured—each angel. The 
great experiment had proved an enormous success, not 
alone in words but also in pounds and inches. 

Caw-caw, with Scandinavian ancestry, had outstripped 
them all. What a tremendous giant he was, how powerful, 
how magnificent. This infant viking stood thirty-four 
inches in his bare feet, and weighed thirty pounds! The 
Dove was still the smallest angel. She was delicately and 
beautifully formed. Her gym weight was exactly sixteen 
and three-quarter pounds. Miss Bax tried to squeeze it to 
seventeen by leaving the heart-shaped locket around the 
Dove’s neck, but to no avail. , Her height was twenty-one 
inches, a fraction over the height a baby should boast at 
birth; her little chest was a perfect fourteen, five and a 
half inches smaller than Caw-caw’s. 

The aggregate weight of the seven angels was one hun- 
dred and fifty-six pounds. Old Mudgett was beside him- 
self with delight. The records for ten years showed the 
average gain of babies at the home during the first year 
was twelve and a half pounds. On the fourth floor it had 
been fifteen and a half pounds. 

““Doesn’t that prove it? I say now, doesn’t that prove 
that perfect quiet, no visitors, the elimination of all con- 
taminating influences is the right and only method?” 

He might have added a word about the care Miss Bax 
had given these fortunate babies, but that did not occur 
to his absorbed mind. The little matron had not left the 
fourth floor for an entire year save only to tramp for an 
hour and a half, rain or shine, each afternoon down to 
Central Park, and around the winding paths and back to 
the foundling home. 

vir 
HE first bolt of a whimsical Providence struck the 
fourth floor that August. It was late in the month. 
Miss Bax appeared noiselessly in Mudgett’s office. 


















The Saxton Woman Made a Grab for One of the Flying Babies. 
Miss Bax Ran to the Child. 
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When he glanced around she said but one word— 
“‘Measles.”’ 

Heaven had the measles. Each angel had it in turn. 
Not all at once; that would be too much to ask, even of 
heaven. As soon as one angel became convalescent another 
began to scratch. It stretched over a period of three 
months, during which old Mudgett took up his abode with 
a cot in the anteroom. He moved through a fog. 

“T say now, how could it have happened—measles? 
Miss Bax, you haven’t been anywhere except to the park; 
there isn’t a sign of it downstairs; I haven’t even been inside 
the front room. How—I say now, how could it have hap- 
pened?” Poor old Mudgett! He was wholly nonplused. 

“Perhaps it came in through the windows,” suggested 
the little matron, almost as mystified as Mudgett. ‘“‘You 
can’t keep the world out. You just can’t keep it out. The 
world is sure to creep in—over or under. A Chinese wall 
wouldn’t keep it out.” 

“T’m going to keep it out! I say now, I’m going to keep 
it out!” Poor old Mudgett, wholly befogged. 

La-la was the first. She was carried to the little gray- 
and-rose-tinted room in order to segregate her from the rest 
of the babies. Six days later Goo began to cough and 
sneeze. Her brown eyes became weepish. Mudgett, 
ludicrous in his abbreviated bathrobe with a veil over his 
face, solemnly maintained that Goo merely had a cold in 
the head. Shortly the red spots appeared on Goo’s face 
and neck. Caw-caw was the next to fall. The others 
followed. Only, in Ya-he’s case the red spots were not 
discernibie in the pigment of his ebony skin. 

Another shift was now made. Miss Bax’s room being 
overcrowded was fumigated and the babies with measles 
and those who had passed through the ordeal were moved 
back into the front room and the remaining angels moved 
into the small bedroom. But all precautions failed; the 
epidemic went through heaven, end to end. 

Mudgett was marooned on the fourth floor with the 
clear-visioned, efficient Miss Bax. He was too absorbed, 
however, to note her lovely hair, like Egyptian dusk, her 
ivory complexion and large, unsmiling gray eyes. Also, it 
may be presumed that the exquisite little matron was far 
too busy to give old Mudgett a thought. He hung like a 
great shadow over the tiny cribs, he paced the anteroom 
at night, he pried into the food Miss Bax was preparing in 
the kitchen. “Isay now, what’s that?’”’ No matter where 
the little matron was working or what she was doing, he 
was always there and always in the way. 

“Don’t you think you better get a rest for a day or two, 
Mr. Mudgett?” she suggested. ‘“‘Don’t you think you 
better go back to your own room?” 

“Why, no. I say now, I couldn’t let you do all this work 
by yourself. Don’t you want me up here?” 

“Yes. Of course I 
want you up here.” 

She made no further 
protest, merely went 
about efficiently doing 
everything. Many 
were her extra steps 
moving out of the way 
and walking around 
poor, befogged old 
Mudgett. 

(Continued on 
Page 78) 





“You Mustn’t! Don't You Dare!" 
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self from the pleasant reverie into which he 

had fallen, sitting on the table with his boots 
in the milk, and began to look about him. He 
enjoyed the sensa- 
tions of a man who 
has just awaked 
from a particularly 
lovely and luscious 
dream. 

“A lovely girl!” 
he was still mutter- 
ing. ‘‘A lovely 
girl!” 

But exerting his 
strength of mind 
he tried to think of 
others than Emily 
Parks; and to brush 
the crumbs from 
his person. 

He had never 
had opportunity | 
of realizing before } 
how pervasive is , 
softicing. Hegazed 
around him at the | 
débris of the tea } 
table. The room 1} 
looked a wreck. 
And under his feet 
Angela still ham- 
mered. 

‘eA / broom)?” 
Arthur muttered to 
himself. He went 
to the kitchen door, 
opened it a few 
inches, put his hand 
round and called, 
“A broom!” 

“Eh, sir?” said 
Mrs. Stoker, thinly 
from a distance. 
“What kind of 
a paar 

“Don’t talk to 
me,woman!’’ yelled 


Nel fe NETHERBY at length roused him- 


ya 


Arthur. “I don’t 
allow it! Give me 
any broom!” 


A broom was pushed into his 
hand by invisible agency. Arthur 
shut the door and commenced to 
sweep up the place. He collected 
everything into a heap, and won- 
dered where to put it. He realized for the first time that 
when you have swept a room, that is not all; something 
must be done with the litter. But after he had swept it this 
way and that for a while, wondering on the proper corner 
to hide it in, he had a brain wave. “The fireplace!’ he 
muttered. He pushed the stuff there, and placed the fire 
screen before it, just as that sound for which he had been 
anxiously listening for what seemed hours broke upon his 
attention. The Hunters’ car swooped up to the gate and 
stopped just outside the courtyard. 

Arthur leaned on his broom and wiped his brow. 

Cyril stepped from the car and wandered into the court- 
yard in his most dilettante fashion, as if his errand had no 
urgency at all. He looked languorously at the milk cans, 
and entered, but was arrested by the sight of Arthur 
leaning upon his broom. 

““Wakefield!’’ said Arthur. “Good man!” 

“What’s all this?” said Cyril, pausing distressfully, 
for from Arthur’s attitude it appeared that there might be 
some work to be done. 

“Come in!” said Arthur. 

“Put that away, then,” replied Cyril. 

Arthur placed the broom neatly in a corner alongside 
the gun. 

“T say,” he said, pausing. 

Cyril came forward, looked around, and saw the sofa. 

“Say it!” he replied resignedly. He lay down gently 
upon the sofa, but was much dissatisfied with its springing. 

Arthur began to stammer. 

“‘H-h-has it ever struck you,” he began, ‘“‘how-how- 
how darned-darned wonderful she is?” 

“Who?” said Cyril resignedly. 

Arthur stammered. 

“Little Parks,” he replied. 

Cyril fanned himself with his hat. ‘‘You may as well 
ask me if I’m in possession of my eyesight,” he said 
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*‘Sometimes,’’ Steers Went On Murmuring Delicately, ‘‘They Cry Because They’re So ’Appy”’ 


exhaustedly. ‘‘That girl—eyes—and hair—and ankles. 
Can you beat ’em?”’ 

Arthur stammered a bit more. 

“She has—a—a sort of little way with her,’’ he said 
hesitatingly. 

He began to smile again without knowing that he was 
doing it. 

“As old Steers said to me,” added Cyril confidentially, 
“‘she’ll go far if she isn’t stopped.” 

“T don’t want her to go any further,” said Arthur, 
suddenly becoming truculent. 

“No further at all.” 

Cyril held up his hand for quiet attention. 

“Your appreciations of life, old man,’ he began, 
“‘vou’ve got ’em somehow pitiably wrong a 

Arthur held up his hand. It was larger and more deter- 
mined than Cyril’s. 

“‘She’s here!’ he said sublimely. 

“What!” cried Cyril. 

Arthur nodded, unaware that he was smiling. 

“Give me a piece of bread and butter,”’ said Cyril. 

The bread and butter had escaped the storm and still 
graced the table, so Arthur handed it to him. Cyril took 
a slice critically. 

“T don’t know how you do it, Netherby,”’ he said, biting 
into it, “I don’t know how—you—do—it.”’ 

“T don’t do it,” said Arthur. “It happens. 
here ——”’ 

A really terrific volume of knockings and muffled voices 
now rose, as if all the poor prisoners had been gathering 
strength for a last onslaught. 

Cyril started. 

““What’s that?” he said. 

“That?” said Arthur. ‘‘That’s what I sent for you for. 
That’s your little bit—your job.” 

The knockings continued. 
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“T’m damned if I do another stroke of work to- 
day,’’ said Cyril pettishly. 

Arthur approached him and stood menacingly 
over the sofa. 

“You will!’”’ 

“Look here,’ said Cyril tranquilly, his brief 
interest in the commotion subsiding, ‘‘you may 
murder me, Netherby; but work I will not. Dragged 

from platform by sweaty son of toil who 
said you wanted me; brought here; no 
explanation; see you sweeping like mad; 
it’s all so foolish.” He closed his eyes. 
“The flower show was very tiring,’ he 
added. ‘“‘Can’t you have that row 
stopped?” , 
BeforeArthur could answerthe kitchen 
door burst violently open, and Stoker 
entered wildly, if reluctantly, propelled 
by his wife, who pushed him handily 
behind. ‘‘What’s this?” said Arthur, 
very sternly turning 
upon the couple. 

“T carn’t help it, 
sir)’moaned Stoker. 
“She won’t stand it 
no longer. Let ’em 
out!” 

Mrs. Stoker 
looked round her 
husband at Arthur. 

“Let ’em out!” 
she panted. ‘‘ We’re 
women, ain’t we? 
Not worms.” 

Cyril now sat up 
and regarded the 
Stokers with horror 
and amazement, his 
monocle screwed 
well in his eye. 

“Shut up!” said 
Stoker, giving Mrs. 
Stoker a heavy 
bump with the part 
of his anatomy 
handiest. ‘‘ This 
ain’t a meeting.” 

“We're allsisters, 
we women, ain’t 
we?” continued the 
intrepid female. 

“Certainly we 
are not all sisters,” 
said Cyril coldly. 

“Let ’em out!” 
cried Mrs. Stoker. 

She stamped and ground her teeth at Arthur. But she 
kept behind her husband, for all that. 

“For the love of Mike, sir,” moaned Stoker, “let ’em 
out!” 

Very slowly Arthur fumbled in the pockets of his 
deplorable coat, and extracted three keys. He handed 
them to Stoker without a word. Cyril watched this pro- 
ceeding with a critical detachment and easily saw that 
Arthur’s calm was assumed. Arthur was afraid. The 
Stokers turned and scuttled hastily out, followed by his 
malignant gaze. 

“Who are ‘they’?” said Cyril patiently. 

Arthur looked at him. He turned and walked silently to 
the door at the back, and stood looking blindly out at the 
milk cans. Very slowly he pulled out his tobacco and com- 
menced to refill his pipe. Every gesture of his was followed 
with real interest by Cyril, and each gesture seemed 
fraught with foreboding. Arthur filled and lighted his 
pipe. No word wasspoken. Cyril sat, fairly fascinated by 
the subtle mystery of Arthur. He came back and sat down 
gingerly in his poor father’s chair. Everything he now 
did, indeed, was done very gingerly. And still he remained 
silent. 

Suddenly the door on the left opened violently, and 
Angela ran in, sobbing. 

Her frock, her hands, her face—were filthy. 

“Angela!” cried Cyril, galvanized to life. 

He sprang up and approached her. 

“You here!” wailed Angela, sobbing. 

“And you!” cried Cyril. 

“Where is he?’ wailed Angela. 

Arthur spoke quietly from the armchair. 

“Here,”’ he said, smoking. 

Angela saw him. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” she gasped. 
could you?” 
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“You brute! H-h-how 
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Cyril tried to comfort her. ‘Don’t ery,” he said. 
“Don’t ery. Tell me all about it.’”’ He followed her 
about. He looked quite fiercely at Arthur, who sat im- 
movably. ‘What has he been doing?” 

“He |-l-locked me into the cellar,’ wailed Angela. 

“The cellar!’’ exclaimed Cyril fiercely. 

“All. d-d-dark and b-b-beetly,’’ wailed Angela. “And 
dirty. With c-c-cobwebs. And I f-f-fell down.”’ She sank 
on the sofa, crying. 

“Good heavens!” said Cyril, outraged. 

“Don’t |-l-look at me!’’ wept Angela, turning her face 
away. 

Cyril went in a manly fashion up to Arthur. 

“Explain your perfectly diabolical conduct,” he ordered. 

Arthur sat there, stoical and cruel, smoking. ‘‘ Well, she 
came here; and I beguiled her into the cellar, and locked 
her in till I could send for you.” 

Cyril paused. ‘‘Oh, you were sending for me 
he thoughtfully. 

“Well,” said Arthur, as distant thumps and cries were 
still borne to their ears, “‘’s a matter of fact there are more 
reasons than one why I was sending for you.” 

Cyril stood there bewildered, turning from Arthur to 
Angela. 

“More reasons 

The door on the left flew open, and Gwen broke in 
dramatically. She was dirty, disheveled. Her frock was 
torn. She stamped and gibbered with rage. She saw the 
others and paused. 

“Oh-h-h!”’ she said, beginning to cry. 

Angela turned round and saw her twin. 

“‘Gwen!”’ she screamed. “You snake!” 

“You 1-l-look a p-p-perfect sight,’’ sniveled Gwen. 
““Where’s Arthur?” 

“Here,” replied Arthur from his quiet corner, which was 
growing nice and dim now that evening stole on. 

“Oh! Oh!” sniveled Gwen, peeping at him in horror 
ever her dusty handkerchief. “‘Oh-h-h how c-c-could you? 
What do I look like? Oh! Oh! Oh!” She wept pathet- 
ically. 

“Teh! Tch!” said Cyril, turning from one to the other. 

“Why,” shrieked Gwen to Arthur, “d-d-did you l-lock 
me in an attic full of 
spiders and —and— 
bugs and—th- 
things?” 

She sank into a 
chair by the tea table. 
The poor girl was 
fairly done up. 

“The attic!’’ re- 
peated Cyril, turning 
from one to the other. 
He was outraged. 

“Y’ see ——’’ be- 
gan Arthur. 

At this moment the 
door opened again, 
but quite comfortably 
and quietly, and in 
came Mrs. Drelin- 
court, moving like a 
mermaid, andsmiling, 
even if there was a 
promising glitter in 
her eye. j 

“Good heavens!” 
whispered Cyril. 

Arthur smoked on 
with the utter calm of 
the ultimate despair. 

Mrs. Drelincourt 
took the center of the 
stage in her graceful 
fashion and looked 
around. First she re- 
garded Gwen. She 
tittered—the cat! 

“Oh, my dear little 
girl,’”’ said she, “ how— 
how really amusing 
you look. Forgive me. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

Gwen turned upon 
her. “Perhaps you’d 
look amusing if you’d 
been trying to get out 
of an attic a 

Arthur interrupted. 
“You had first go; 
and so I did put you 
somewhere clean,’ he 
said, excusing himself 
to Mrs. Drelinecourt. 

The lady laughed; 
but there was still 
that nasty glitter in 
her eye. 


” said 
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“She Can and Will Sit Just Like Other People,’ Said Arthur. ‘“‘ Sit, 


“‘At-at-attic,’’ sobbed Gwen, “full of dust and dirt— 
and furniture—pitch dark—and ——.”’ She was unable to 
go on. 

“Oh, this is too pitiful!’ said Cyril feelingly. 

Mrs. Drelincourt then moved! round and treated An- 
gela, on the sofa, to a prolonged survey. 

“And you, dear,” she remarked—‘‘were you in the 
attic too? You look like it.” 

Much as she hated this most feline woman Angela had 
not strength of mind to save herself from another lapse 
into weeping. 

“She was in the cellar,” replied Cyril feelingly. 

Mrs. Drelincourt moved lazily nearer Arthur. She got 
between everyone and Arthur. 

He held tight to the arms of the chair which had helped 
him with her before. 

“Horrid practical jokes you play,” said she lazily to 
him. “Naughty boy you are, aren’t you?” 

She then seated herself opposite Arthur, on the other 
side of the fireplace, as calmly as possible. 

“Jokes!’’ cried Arthur bitterly. 

“Our little tea party d@ deux seems to have been frus- 
trated,” said Mrs. Drelincourt cooingly. She gave the 
twins a look full of malice. 

“You are behaving abominably!”’ said Angela in a low 
tense voice. 

“YT, dear?”? murmured Mrs. Drelincourt, affecting sur- 
prise. 

Before this could develop into a fracas, however, the 
door on the left was thrown open once more, and Lady 
Hunter tottered in, tearfully. She was in a sad condition 
of great heat. 

The first person she saw was Cyril, standing in the 
center of the room, trying to help everybody. 

She tottered to him and fell on his shoulder. 

“Cy-ril!”’ she breathed. 

“Oh, my dear lady!” said Cyril, embarrassed, and 
staggering. ‘“‘My dear lady! Oh, this is too awfully 
pitiful!” 

Lady Hunter leaned on Cyril, while Angela regarded 
with an angry sneer the touching tableau that they made. 

“Where is he?’”’ demanded Lady Hunter. 





Cook.’ “‘Ow! Thank You, Mr. Arthur,’’ Repeated Cook 


Arthur again spoke with the perfect calm of the ultimate 
despair: 

“Here.” 

“You p-p-pushed me into the I-linen cupboard,” said 
Lady Hunter in a broken voice. ‘‘ You cave man!” 

Cyril was terribly anxious to be rid of her, especially in 
the presence of Angela. 

“Dear lady,” said he, “recriminations will not help us. 
Rest. Sit down.” 

He pushed her firmly down beside Angela on the sofa 
and stood tactfully behind them both. Angela and Lady 
Hunter looked at each other. Lady Hunter’s hat was on 
one side, and Angela was wholly deplorable. 

Gwen sobbed intermittently. 

Mrs. Drelincourt—very cleverly—preserved her atti- 
tude of amusement, opposite Arthur. 

Arthur regarded this disposition. He held his head. 

“Don’t let ’em settle down, Wakefield,’ he said bru- 
tally. “Don’t let ’em settle down. Take ’em away.” 

Lady Hunter screamed. 

“Tea!” she cried violently. 

She began beating her toes on the floor, a habit which 
Cyril knew and dreaded. She always let go thoroughly 
when she beat her toes on the floor. 

“Certainly,” he said soothingly. “Tea. By all means. 
Tea at once, Netherby. I’m surprised at you.” 

Arthur was beyond protests. He extended a hand and 
pulled the bell rope. 

“T shall never be surprised again,’’ he remarked. 

Stoker crept in. 

“Fetch my secretary,” said Arthur. 
housekeeper.”’ 

While he had been sitting there he had thought of little 
Parks upstairs, fetching her things. He wondered if it 
were faintly possible she had not fetched them yet. 

“The last lady, sir?” bleated Stoker. 

“Yes,”’ said Arthur. 

And with the prospect of little Parks he heartened him- 
self, and got up, and stood on his own hearth, like a man. 

Stoker crept out. 


“T mean, my 


Mrs. Drelincourt 
BN broke the ensuing 
IRS ae silence. 


“The last lady!’ 
quoted she in an un- 
usually high key. 

“A secretary!’’ 
screamed Lady 
Hunter, beating her 
toes incessantly on 
the floor. 

“You said a house- 
keeper,” said Gwen 
brokenly to Arthur. 

Angela spoke 
brokenly from the 
sofa: ‘‘He said a sec- 
retary.” 

Arthur stood 
among them, a sheep 
for the shearing. 

“Well,” said he, “‘if 
she wasn’t so young 
she’d be a house- 
keeper, but when 
they’re so young it’s 
better for them to be 
secretaries.” 

Cyril gazed at him, 
aghast. “‘Does the 
man know what he’s 
doing?’”’ he thought. 
“Or saying?” 


“Who’s ‘them’?” 
screamed Lady 
Hunter. 


‘‘Housekeepers,” 
said Arthur. 

“You said secre- 
taries,’’ said Angela. 

“T don’t know how 
you do it, Netherby,” 
murmured Cyril, ap- 
palled. ‘“‘Idon’t know 
how you do it.” 

Arthur replied with 
that extremity of calm 
which has been noted 
before: “I don’t do 
it. It happens.” 

“Ves; but look 
here,”’ said Cyril hope- 
lessly. “Attempt 
some explanation, 
Netherby. Just at- 
tempt it.” 

(Continued on 
Page 8&7) 





neer family was the woman. To whatever class 

she belonged, the tale of toil was never-ending. 
Whether wife or daughter of the doctor, the storekeeper, 
the farmer, the mechanic or the laborer, her devotion to 
the industry of the time was incessant. Husband or son 
might get some respite; she had little or none. If one order 
of her work declined, there was always something to take 
its place. Her home required unremitting 
attention. Her house, however small, or 
however it, like her family, might grow 
with the passing years, as the center of this 
home, always had its list of insatiate de- 
mands, few of them for herself, almost 
wholly for others. Until her children passed 
out of infancy, it was impossible for her to 
procure any steady or regular help. From 
the time her daughters were eight years 
old, now and then she could save herself a 
step, though seldom a thought. Her boys 
were, perhaps, more useful to her than to 
the father, until at ten or eleven they were 
drawn off to the more exacting outdoor 
exertion to which destiny i a 
called them. Even then they : 
generally relieved her in what 
Isabella Bird Bishop had 
properly termed the difficult 
art of milking cows; but if 
this relief came, if, as a busi- 
ness matter, she could turn 
over marketing to her hus- 
band, those concessions were accompanied 
by an increase in the purely household du- 
ties incident to her expanding family and 
larger house. 

Indeed prosperity, however much it in- 
creased, brought little relief. It involved Ps 
new and heavier responsibilities, not only 
round about her but also in church, charity, and in serv- 
ice and anxieties for those nearest her. It rather added 
to her burdens than eased them, as within the whole period 
no effective outside help became available. While the 
necessities of her home remained, its amenities made 
encroachments, which, though gradual, were irresistible. 
She must have homemade carpets and rugs; more atten- 
tion had to be given to curtains; the demands for ward- 
robe increased; hospitality, with its exacting duties, 
pressed upon her as she carried out the determined policy 
of the true pioneer in seeking to make life more attractive 
for her children than it had been for herself. Even her 
larder, always plentifully supplied, was gradually enlarged 
as new or strange tastes were adopted—tastes that pressed 
from every direction. To these, in line with the demands 
of the thing called progress, she was always attentive. 

The impression is often emphasized, in these modern 
days, that this woman and her husband were mere drudges, 
without ambition or outlook, like the aver- 
age peasant; but they knew better, and she 
especially recognized that she had a mission 
in life and that she must do her part with 
devotion, intelligence and energy. That she 
did these things well her life work attests. 
She builded better than she knew. If many 
of these early housekeepers were so particu- 
lar that a spring cleaning might 
have suggested the painting of the 
rose; if they were often credited 
with having scrubbed themselves 
into heaven—they were only per- 
petuating, unbroken, the tradi- 
tions of their type. 


[nee one constant unrelieved worker in the pio- 


Simple Weddings 


EDDINGS in the pioneer 

life were almost as simple, as 
devoid of ceremony, as in the days 
when marriage by capture was the 
prevailing mode. In the days of 
religious rigidity, when the dance 
was still a signal that the fires of 
hell had been relighted, there was 
but little chance for this form of 
gayety. Most marriage ceremo- 
nies were performed at the bride’s 
home by thesquire or the preacher. 
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She Recognized That She 
Had a Mission in Life 
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purely social events. Wedding 
journeys and formal honey- 
moons had not come down in 
the social descent; so that the couple went at 
once to a new home and began life with as 
little regard as possible to friends or the pub- 
lic. In the evening intimate friends would drop in—music 
being absent or forbidden—to make an uncertain amount of 
noise with tin pans and any other available instruments of 
torture fitted for making night hideous, until the doors, 
when opened, disclosed a prepared treat while merry- 
making in its permitted forms went on. Among the more 
o dignified sort it was prear- 
j ranged and understood, and 
aa had the qualities of their kind. 
os It took the place of the time- 
honored wedding breakfast 
and its successor, the genteel 
rice and slipper throwing; 
but like other social customs 
it had its series of imitations, 
rough and rude. It was the 
time-honored charivari. In 
its descent it was maintained, 
in their dialect, as shivaree, and 
often became a boisterous display 
of coarseness little, if at all, above 
the dignity of a mob; generally 
friendly, but sometimes drawing 
the rowdies of the neighborhood, 
and ending not infrequently in 
fights, shooting or bodily injuries. 
That open, conscious bargaining 
of material things in marriage 
which has become one of the sad- 
dening features of modern life in 
old societies was almost wholly 
absent; and yet no bride of spirit and inde- 
pendence would have thought herself entitled 
to marry unless she could bring to the partner- 
ship the proper trousseau, significant in all times, 
and the supplies of bed and table linen, jams, 
jellies, pickles, dried fruits and other articles the 
produce and proof of her skill. She thus stepped 
out of her parental home equipped, so far as her 
resources would permit, to take her place as 
the head of a family. Her new life was an expan- 
sion, often a modest copy of that she was leay- 






















Comforter — 
There was no temptation to have a pic ing. On one day she was pursuing her house- 
a church wedding, mainly for the : } Home:Knit hold functions in her mother’s home; next 
reason that churches were seldom é Neck Wrap morning she took up automatically the same 
found, schoolhouses, which stood Le duties in her own. Almost universally she was 
in their stead, never being used for 4 young, because the girl unmarried at twenty 
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looked upon herself, and was dismissed by her friends, 
as a recruit in the army of old-maidhood. Such a 
girl, however deficient may have been her education, 
judged by modern standards, was as well trained for her 
matronly duties as if she were ten years older, her whole life 
having been an uninterrupted lesson. If ever she was to 
be a real woman she had already reached this position. 
The wedding present had not yet become a fad, a form 
of extortion or the outward expression of vain display. 
The useless silver, the impossible books, the hideous glass- 
ware or china, no two pieces akin or of the same quality, 
each staring the other out of countenance, did not confront 
a bride in ragged Falstaffian array, to tax her house room 
for storage or her pocket for return payment during the 
coming years. What was needed and could be paid for 
without pressure was bought, and the new home, outwardly 
small and humble, started on its way without mortgages, 
either real or invisible, upon its land or equipment. 
Now and again there was an heirloom in the shape 
of a piece of solid silver or fine glass or china that 
had successfully made the long journey from a home 
in more settled surroundings, perhaps from across 
“p the seas; but in the majority of families such arti- 
cles were unknown. If possessed they were hidden 
away somewhere along with the wedding gown or 
the fine black silk dress—the proper, inevitable pos- 


‘ session of every woman. 


Houses were for use, not showrooms for bric-a- 
brace. As prosperity came, and with it new or re- 
vived tastes, the house of the pioneer 
woman, like that of a similar per- 
sonality anywhere, adapted itself to 
new conditions, so far as household 
amenities were concerned. In a 
period when even sacramental ves- 
sels were still plain it was little likely 
that individual households should 
have either desire or 
ability to indulge in pre- 
mature display. When 
the old-time solid furni- 
ture, adapted to the suc- 
cessive order of houses 
occupied by a family, 
was of the best available, 
necessity and comfort 
were the prime requi- 
sites, luxury and the 
gratification of thehigher 
tastes biding their time. The form of the metal knife, as 
used throughout all the periods of civilization since its dis- 
covery—probably about the time that the caveman aban- 
doned his primitive habits—upon whose introduction the 
cry of the conservatives of the day was doubtless “ Fingers 
were made before knives,”’ had little changed. 


The Old, Old Servant Problem 


REAT progress had been registered when the steel fork 
with three tines succeeded that with only two; but as 
the fork itself was comparatively an innovation, the pioneer 
had, fairly early in his wanderings, a choice in this important 
matter. If he could not get spoons made of the so-called 
German silver of the day, or a similar amalgam, then, like 
his ancestors, he must be content with steel, iron or tin, 
according to the time or place in which he found himself. 
It was seldom that, outside an inheritance, he could buy 
or even see a piece of real pewter, that shown or offered 
being of a cheap imitation order. 

The problem of the domestic servant—always known as 
the help or the hired girl—was almost as serious as in the 
early times in Massachusetts when vain attempts were 
made to institute a selective draft among Indian girls. In 
Virginia and the Southern colonies there was some relief 
from this difficult condition owing to the earlier introduc- 
tion of slavery, both white and black. But by the time the 
pioneer came upon the scene the sentiment against servi- 
tude had become strong, while the much-abused appren- 
tice system which had supplied the bound boy or girl, 
gradually came to complete failure owing to the lack of 
material and a broadening human spirit. It was common 
to utilize the assistance of aunts, cousins, sisters and other 
relatives, who were often relieved from their disagreeable 
fate by the demand for wives, accentuated as it was by the 
disparity between the sexes. 

There was no fixed class from which such help could be 
drawn. The element that furnished the hired hand among 
men was not available. It was all very well for the man to 
go into any other man’s field, but for the woman of like 
order to enter somebody’s kitchen was not permissible; 
often she could scarcely be induced to work in her own. 
The inducements offered in wages were not alluring, the 


“ 


ed 


average rate in the earlier phases of settlement being about 
a dollar a week with board. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that at this time a man worked for from four to 
six bits—fifty to seventy-five cents—a day and found 
himself. So the poor housewife fared on as best she could, 
working without ceasing with crude tools, under many dis- 
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made dormitories of hay- To the male mind the making of such 
mows. The beds were of the 4 4 a bed was always among the insoluble 
old-fashioned feather vari- a mysteries of life. When the house ex- 
ety, the material being slowly a er panded into one of several rooms, the 
gathered from the home-bred ns ~ parlor, which was a sort of holy of 
flocks of ducks and geese or : holies, and the best bedroom, a pompous 


couragements, and showing a cheerfulness garnished by her 
devotion to duty and her belief, accordant with that of her 
husband and her time, that she was one of the heralds of 
a new era for humanity. 

In dealing with social conditions sight must not be lost 
of the fact that attention is centered upon the various 
classes or elements of which it is composed. Generally 
speaking, I must deal with the best, because it is only 
among them that constructive features can be found. 
They are founders; all others followers or imitators. Thus 
the servant problem did not concern the two lower classes; 
they neither knew nor could deal with what, if available 
at all, was rank luxury. The same conclusion applies to 


standards of living. The only general consideration is the. 


universal need for work; even here there are differences 
in the ways of going about it and in the results attained. 


Housekeeping Facilities 


HATEVER mechanical aid might be available was 
\ adopted and well cared for and made to last as long as 
possible, until, following the traditions of the American, 
it was succeeded by some improved article which was 
better looking or made work easier. The accusation that 
only the pioneer man availed himself of improved facilities 
for saving labor is a base libel. Nobody could look out upon 
life with eyes wider open for any possible help than did the 
American pioneer woman. When the cookstove succeeded 
the old Dutch oven and other archaic devices, a step in 
domestic progress had been taken that made it necessary 
to wait a long time for any decided improvement in domes- 
tic equipment. It carried with it attachments for baking, 
boiling, broiling, frying, and heating water, which, by en- 
abling her to carry on many operations simultaneously, 
indefinitely expanded her working power. Additions were 
constantly made, so that it required no long period greatly 
to add to her equipment. In this, as in other matters, the 
woman was both independent and progressive. She soon 
saw, at the county fair, or often even in the stock car- 
ried by the enterprising storekeeper, the improved arti- 
cles with whose making she had familiarized herself in the 
county or church paper or the widely read weekly from 
some distant city. Money, scarce though it was, could 












































always be found for any- 
thing that increased labor 
power, whether in man or 
woman. 

As for the farmer, he was seldom inclined to meddle 
overmuch with home management; he had his own 
work, with its troubles and responsibilities. Besides, 
he was too much interested in his wife as a helper to pro- 
test seriously at anything that enabled her to do more work 
in less time. As for the woman, she did not have to ask 
for improved facilities, because if the means could not be 
provided from the ordinary budget there were plenty of in- 
genious ways of increasing it when the return in health and 
working power was so assured and obvious. 

The sleeping arrangements in a pioneer house would not 
have passed muster in these days of tenement-house in- 
spection and other forms of interferences with individual 
tastes. Often families of ten or twelve would live, cook, 
eat, sleep and dress in a single room of moderate size. Such 
an arrangement would seldom continue after the first year 
or so of settlement, when a shed or lean-to would be built 
in leisure time for cooking and laundry purposes. Natu- 
rally, within a few years the prosperous man would live.in 
a succession of houses expanding in size. In the extreme 
heat of summer there was also relief when the larger boys 


from the wild fowl that fell 
as victims to the man’s gun, 
great care being taken to sep- 
arate, for use in pillows, the 
down from the feathers. 
These articles were a source 
of great pride in the house- 
wife, and it was a sign of low 
caste if chicken feathers were 6°. 
used. The beds were wide, « % 
generally one old-fashioned 
four-poster in the main room 
being capable of accommo- 
dating, in addition to the 
father and mother, one, some- 
times two or three, of the 
smaller children. Under- 
neath would beshifted during 
the day, to be withdrawn at 
night, the inevitable trundle- 
bed, a space saver flexible as 

to accommodations. 

The cradle was generally 
full, while the older children 
would be bestowed in a gar- 
ret with sufficient openings 
to utilize the heat from the 
great fireplace. Blankets 
were dear and scarce, their 
place being taken by quilts 
made from cast-off garments, 
these bedcoverings being the 
fruit of many a jolly quilting 
bee. These were supple- 
mented with heavy comfort- 
ers and sometimes with coverlets in some fancy pattern. 
Only a single sheet was used, and if a blanket chanced to 
be a fortunate possession it was placed immediately over 
the body, its warmth being welcome. 

When hot weather came the feather beds were retired 
to packing boxes in the barn and their places were taken 
by separate bedticks filled with the choicest of cat straw 
taken from a special stack carefully preserved for this 
purpose. Often the straw bed took on the character of a 
mattress, and with the surmounting feather mountain, re- 
tirement for the night suggested an athlete’s leap or a 
ladder as a means of approach. The modern mattress was 
unknown, while the stringing of a bedcord so 
that it would have both solidity and flexibility 
when the beds were placed upon it was almost 
entitled to rank as a work of art, a strong and 
skilled neighbor often being called in as an aid. 


Such a Child Be- 
came an Interested 
Spectator Long 
Before it Was Fairly 
Out of its First 
Order of Clothes 





The Pioneer Woman Was Not Devoid Either 
of Taste or the Desire to Adorn Herself 


looking structure, combined to attest 
the universal hospitality of the time. 
When company did actually come this 
latterroom was duly aired; 
otherwise it remained 
there unused, in the minds 
of the children a thing of 
awe, an exciter of wonder 
about its mission in the 
world. 

The methods of living, 
sofarasfood and its prepa- 
ration were concerned— 
not only so far as these 
related to the pioneer, but 
all along the line of our 
colonial and general de- 
velopment—have been 
subject to much misrep- 
resentation during recent 
years, chiefly due to the 
ignorance or the deliberate 
misrepresentation of the 
sensational novelist of a later day. These 
writers, dealing with the part of the 
population far below the average in 
prosperity, outlook and social standing, 
have carried the impression that the 
living was limited mainly to salt pork, 
the most indigestible of saleratus biscuit, 
the worst of coffee or tea, the coarsest 
of sugar and salt, and sweets beneath 
contempt. In other words, the pioneer 
has been put down as a lank, half- 
starved human being, the dweller in a 
vast outdoor slum. Of course, the writers or travelers who 
prompted this idea little knew the lavishness, verging upon 
waste and extravagance; the nervous care devoted by the 
housewife to cooking; the regard for wholesomeness; the 
knowledge of dainties; or the amount and variety of food 
that day by day loaded the table in an average family of 
industry with its resulting prosperity. 


Food the Prime Necessity 


UTSIDE the tests fixed by character—those that circled 

round the coveted position incident to good citizenship— 

the first question asked about a husband was, “Is he a good 

provider?” and about a wife, ““Isshea good cook?” These 

reflected, with accuracy, the standards of the community. 

In the provision of food the first concern of the pioneer 

was to make sure that it could be obtained. On the way 

through the wilderness the prudent mover would not 

settle in a place so remote that it did not afford a sup- 

ply of fresh meat. If at first he had to rely upon his 

faithful rifle he would only live within the areas where 

deer, wild turkey, wild geese and ducks, prairie chick- 

ens, quail, squirrels and rabbits were found in sufficient 

numbers to afford him an assured reward without hav- 

ing to range over so wide an area that he could not 

meet the wants of his family without undue loss of 

time from his regular work. He did not hunt merely 

for sport—in this respect he was still the primitive 

man. Nor did he huntin companies— 

the game he had to get was too wary 

for this—hence the contemptuous 

proverb, applied to all the operations 

of life, about hunting ducks with a 

brass band. Naturally a modern bat- 

tue—in which game is shot to satisfy 

an instinct for killing, or for associa- 

tion with fellows, or for vanity and 
show—was unknown. 

The pioneer’s hunting was asmuch 
a part of the business of life as plant- 
ing or grinding corn or milking a cow 
or raising hogs or cattle. 

The true frontiersman was not 
much of a fisherman, and when he 
indulged in it he fished as he hunted — 
for use, not for recreation. The 
streams that he crossed or along 
which he lived were not generally 
remarkable either for the 
quantity or the quality of the 
finny life they contained; 
besides, fishing was altogether 
too slow a thing for him to 
follow. It did not yield an 
adequate return in the way of 
food to justify the expenditure 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Our Runaway River 


XAMINATION of the conditions that made possible 
H) the recent devastating floods that took heavy toll in 
life and property the length of the Mississippi Basin, from 
Cairo to the Delta country, affords as clear a case of 
cause and effect as is often to be found. The wonder is not 
that thousands of square miles of fertile territory, spotted 
with densely populated towns, were at the mercy of the 
runaway river, but that men should have ever closed their 
eyes to the obvious fact that the recurrence of such dis- 
asters is inevitable as long as water runs/downhill and 
causative factors remain unchanged. 

If a conspiracy of malevolent engineering experts had 
been formed forty years ago for the express purpose of so 
treating the Mississippi Valley as to make recurrent flood 
and disaster a moral certainty the conspirators could have 
scarcely brought about a set of conditions more favorable 
to their project than that which now exists. 

The surest known way to produce floods is to see that 
all rainfall runs downhill over steep surfaces without hay- 
ing an opportunity to sink into thesoil. This is most effec- 
tively accomplished by cutting down every hillside forest 
and removing all porous forest carpet, such as moss, mold 
and decayed leafage, that might check or absorb the 
smallest trickles of rainfall. Flood every rill and runnel 
with the rains of spring, and the creeks and rivers will take 
care of themselves. This is just what has been done—not 
through the plotting of foreign enemies, but by honest, 
ball-playing Americans whose hands are never raised 
against their native land except when they go into a forest 
with an ax or commit themselves to the feeding of a pet 
sawmill. Eventually they learn the evils of reckless 
deforestation, but not until their timber has become joists 
and shingles or sad, smoking ruins. 

Downstream in the Mississippi Delta country there are 
those who appear to entertain the theory that the way to 
prevent a boiler explosion is to clamp down the safety valve 
as they did in the palmy days of river racing; for acting by 
analogy they have closed the river’s natural outlets to the 
sea without creating artificial outlets to relieve the result- 
ing strain. The consequences are precisely what might 
have been expected. 

Flood, like taxation, is most effectively controlled at its 
source. Plow furrows in Wisconsin or Missouri can hold 
back tiny streams which, if allowed to march down into 
Louisiana, gathering reénforcements at every bend in the 
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river, would form a torrent that the stoutest levee cannot 
withstand. Levees are all very well as far as they go and as 
long as they stay; but when the big river is on the rampage 
man-made walls are as futile as he who would bind 
behemoth with a hank of baby ribbon. 

Inasmuch as the broad valley of the Mississippi yields 
nearly ninety per cent of the iron, coal, food and cotton 
produced in the United States, it would seem as if economic 
as well as humanitarian considerations dictated the imme- 
diate study and the early solution—in practice, and not on 
paper only—of the very vital problem here presented. 

President Harding has already expressed lively interest 
in the definite and clean-cut remedial program proposed 
by the experts of the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce. In addition to a more adequate system of levees 
and controlled outlets below the Red River, these propos- 
als outline a comprehensive system of source-stream con- 
trol. The simplest recommendation is that of general 
contour plowing—that is to say, plowing hillsides round 
and round, so each furrow will be a miniature dam that 
will hold back the thin trickle of water until it can sink 
into the ground. Reforestation on a large scale, by cor- 
recting in part the blunders of the past and by restoring 
natural conditions, would reduce the strain upon protective 
engineering work. Diversion dams in the Upper Missouri 
and works in the Ohio and its tributaries, such as those 
reported by the Pittsburgh Flood Control Committee, for 
retarding and averaging the run-off, would prove of in- 
calculable benefit; and great basins for the retention of 
excess flood waters would proportionably take the stress 
from protective works below. ‘ 

There is no mystery about the methods to be employed. 
The questions are: Will Congress take the matter in hand 
and authorize the necessary work and expenditure? Will 
it initiate a well-considered comprehensive engineering 
project, or will its appropriations be parceled out to meet 
political exigencies? 

We have long vaunted ourselves that the East. and the 
Middle West are finished country; that they have all the 
railway facilities they need, that their streams have been 
bridged, that their roads are good and transportation is 
generally easy; but the boast will not ring true until the 
Mississippi drainage system has been put in its place with 
valid assurance that, except for minor outbreaks, it will 
stay there for all time. 


Substitutes for Men 


ITH the death a few months ago at the age of seventy- 
\ y eight of a modest and self-effacing but brilliant and 
fearless journalist, the newspapers with which he had been 
associated pointed out how the eventual downfall of the 
corrupt Tweed Ring in New York City politics had been 
largely due to this one man’s masterly handling of the 
opening assault a full half century before. Only a few 
weeks later Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, the clergyman 
whose crusading efforts did so much to defeat another 
corrupt political ring a generation later, reached his 
eightieth birthday. In speaking of the crime wave which 
has disturbed the metropolis for several years he said: 

“Tt is true that he’’—the police commissioner—‘‘has 
summoned to his aid an enormous multiplicity and variety 
of instrumentalities, but we ought to be discriminating 
enough to understand that the power of an executive does 
not reside in the machinery that he sets in operation but 
resides in the man’s own interior genius of command—as 
when the Almighty said ‘Let there be light, and there was 
light.’ That is executive power. All else is the simulation 
of power, and so evidently counterfeit as to be ineffective. 

“T learned that lesson twenty-five years ago in my two 
years’ conflict with the Tammany superintendent of police, 
Thomas Byrnes. If he wanted a thing done he said ‘Let 
it be done’; if he wanted every rum shop and disorderly 
house in the city to suspend operations he simply said 
‘Close up’; and they were all closed up and remained so 
till he said ‘Open up.’”’ 

Every now and then we are told by someone whose 
positiveness is equaled only by his lack of historical per- 
spective that all the old-time leaders have gone and 
mass or group action is the dominant force of the day. 
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“The great editors, preachers, business men and educators 
have passed away,’’ says one exponent of the new order. 
“We don’t think of Rockefeller in oil or of Carnegie’ in 
steel. We just think of great companies and syndicates.” 

But common everyday experience proves that such a 
statement is untrue. Just because prominent figures in 
industry or reform or journalism are passing away at 
eighty or thereabouts, why necessarily jump to the con- 
clusion that the work of the world is being carried forward 
only by companies, syndicates, masses and groups? The 
old conspicuous leaders are always passing while the new 
are in process of development. The importance of the mass 
and the group is not belittled merely because no clean-cut 
piece of work, no real achievement is possible without the 
devoted effort of one man or a few individuals. 

Victory over one or more of the world’s worst diseases 
has been achieved largely through the efforts of a certain 
liberally endowed foundation for medical research. Shall 
we ascribe this to the foundation itself, to the efficacy of a 
massive institutionalism? Tommyrot! All the money was 
given by a single individual who happened to be a genius 
in an important industry, and the actual work of discover- 
ing and combating the causes of disease has been done by a 
handful of scientific specialists, a dozen at the most. 

Does any city clean up its crime, does any court system 
clear away its calendar, does any Federal department 
make a record, does any state charitable institution sub- 
stantially reduce the sum of human misery, does any city 
drive out commercial frauds or financial swindles unless 
a few individuals or more commonly a lone individual 
exercises real power and works for a desired end, regardless 
of his own comfort and leisure? For that matter, does any 
banker lend freely to a corporation, does any investing 
group believe in a stock or bond, unless there is confidence 
and trust in both the integrity and the ability of a small 
group of executives or even of a single executive? 

Whenever a business enterprise falls upon evil days— 
and thousands of them have in the last year or two—no 
one attempts to diagnose the trouble or prescribe a remedy 
without first making sure whether those in command are 
honest and able or dishonest and incapable. The very 
writer and Jecturer who says that the great leaders have 
passed away would not think of investing his own savings 
in an enterprise whose executives he positively knew to be 
without qualities of leadership. Only a mental defective 
would dream of deliberately intrusting money to persons 
known to be totally devoid of such qualities. 

It has long been said that if you want to get a thing done 
go to someone who is already very busy. Why is it that 
in every town and village a comparatively small group of 
people serve on nearly all the committees and carry the 
burden of civic work? In a town where there are scores of 
childless married women with ample means, several serv- 
ants and good health, a few busy mothers of several chil- 
dren, in none too good health, with relatively little money 
and only part of the time of one maid, are constantly asked 
to undertake various forms of work for the public benefit. 
Why? Because everyone knows they have the essential 
qualities and capacities. 

If leadership is a thing of the past the outlook is dark 
indeed. But the evidence is strangely lacking. Even 


labor unions, where group action is magnified to the 


utmost, have their leaders, and very able, influential and 
conspicuous they often are. Indeed both in this country 
and England a few labor leaders have been accused in 
recent years of running the country, of vetoing policies of 
government itself, of forming a supergovernment. Social- 
ist parties have their leaders, men who make themselves 
heard, and even in that paradise of proletarian dictator- 
ship, in that Mecca of the downtrodden masses, Russia, 
there seem to be a number of astute and outstanding 
leaders—Lenine, Trotzky, Tchitcherin, Krassin, and so on. 

Human leadership is an inheritance of the race. It is due 
to the possession of superior qualities, or at least of out- 
standing qualities; and those qualities in turn are found 
in some men and not in others because of the slow process 
of evolution through untold ages. Leadership may take 
new forms, but the thing itself is embedded in the very 
nature of man. One might as well talk about new condi- 
tions doing away with hunger and with love. 
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URING a recent visit in America I 
D was frequently faced with the 

question: ‘Are conditions as bad 
in Sweden and the other Scandinavian countries as 
they are in America?’’ Both in the Eastern States 
and in the Middle West the business men were anx- 
ious and worried. They wanted me to tell them in 
detail how the period of depression affected the coun- 
tries of Northern Europe and what means were being 
used to regain a secure balance in national affairs. 
I know that Americans generally appreciated the fact 
that the rest of the world was suffering, but I think 
many held the belief that America was burdened 
more heavily than the countries across the Atlantic. 
It would be unwise to make a sweeping statement 
including all Northern Europe, but I am sure that 
the people on the Scandinavian peninsula have been 
hit just as hard as Americans. It has been a terrible 
winter from every viewpoint—the worst in a quarter 
of a century. 

The difficulties in Sweden and her neighboring na- 
tions have been very similar to those in the United 
States. With the wave of depression came unparal- 
leled displacement of labor, each month witnessing 
big increases in the number of unemployed. The 
taxpayers groaned under their burdens and bitterly 
criticized their governments. Arctic winds brought 
lower temperatures than had been recorded since 
1898, and froze the lines of water traffic so solidly 
that shipping remained paralyzed for over a month. 
An epidemic of influenza raged over Sweden and 
Norway, and a host of minor ailments affecting the 
masses added their share of torment. Such was the 
situation in general terms. It was a gloomy picture, 
but upon close inspection there could be seen high 
lights and bright spots. An optimist would stress the 
fact that through the adversity of the present will evolve 
a better understanding of the problems that have aggra- 
vated peoples and governments for years, while in a broader 
sense a closer bond of sympathy will be drawn between 
the nations through their mutual suffering. 


Relief Measures 


Y FAR the greatest problem of the period of depres- 

sion in Scandinavia was that presented by the huge 
number of unemployed. In the summer of 1921 the vari- 
ous industries affected by hard 
times began discharging employes. 
Big mercantile concerns in the cities 
reduced their staffs to the minimum, 
and by the time winter set in there 
were in Sweden over 80,000 job- 
less, in Denmark 65,000 and in 
Norway nearly 50,000. These fig- 
ures increased rapidly through the 
early winter, and during January 
the number of unemployed in 
Sweden rose to about 160,000, 
which compared to the population, 
slightly over 6,000,000, made the 
percentage of workless very heavy. 
In Denmark the unemployed num- 
bered somewhere about 100,000 out 
of a total population of 3,000,000, 
and in Norway the figures reached 
75,000 out of a population of 
3,000,000. In judging the extent 
of the unemployment, however, it 
must be borne in mind that the fig- 
ures represent only those wage 
earners thrown out of jobs. In 
many cases they have dependents. 
In Sweden, for example, it is esti- 
mated that 87,000 unemployed 
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have others to support, in most cases two dependents, 
making a number of people suffering through the closing 
of factories or the reduction of staffs close upon 300,000. 

To help the workmen during the period of depression 
the Swedish Government decided to appropriate a large 
sum annually, to be doled out in allotments to the jobless. 
This appropriation amounted to an equivalent in Swedish 
money of about $12,000,000 last year, and an appropria- 
tion twice as heavy is asked for the forthcoming twelve 
months. Whether this method of dealing with unemploy- 
ment is beneficial for all concerned is a matter of much 
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debate. It is complicated by many dis- 
putes over the individual payments and 
the status of men employed upon tempo- 
rary work conducted by the state and municipali- 
ties, as well as the right of workmen locked out by 
their employers to be classed as unemployed. Proof 
of the worth of unemployed allotments by the state 
will develop only after industry has recovered and it 
is possible to observe the effects upon labor gener- 
ally. The heavy appropriation required for the al- 
lotments was one of the burdens shouldered by the 
taxpayers, whose complaints against the measure are 
as strong as those of the American taxpayers against 
the multitude of their difficulties. During January 
of this year the Swedish Government paid out a sum 
equal to $1,350,000 to the unemployed, with no hope 
that the drain on the treasury could be lowered dur- 
ing the ensuing months. 


Conditions in Denmark 


LTHOUGH the taxpayers complain, at the same 
A time they feel a deep sympathy for their less 
fortunate fellows and they express that sympathy in 
many practical experiments for the benefit of those 

‘who are involuntarily idle. Schools for the unem- 

ployed were opened in Stockholm shortly after the 
first of the year and at the first session, held in a 
theater donated for the purpose, over 900 were en- 
rolled for the term. The courses covered technical 
training in a dozen different trades, lectures on art, 
music, literature, economics, and classes in lan- 
guages. Noted professors, actors, musicians and 
leaders in various industries gave their time free for 
the benefit of the workmen enrolled in the schools. 
To each member of the school for unemployed a 
ticket was issued entitling the holder to a free meal. The 
plan was adopted in other cities and will continue as long 
as the number of unemployed makes the venture worth 
while. 

In Denmark the unemployment situation has been 
greatly aggravated by a fierce contest between the power- 
fulemployers’ society and thelabor unions. Employers were 
faced with two problems, just as employers were in Eng- 
land and America: First, they determined to reduce wages; 
and second, to increase output through the extension of 
working hours. In their proposals for wage reduction the 
Danish employers announced their 
intention of heavily lowering all 
wage scales, and simultaneously de- 
manded a relaxation of the eight- 
hour-day law. To enforce their 
terms they instituted a lockout, 
thereby adding to the already large 
number of unemployed nearly 30,- 
000 others who might have con- 
tinued, at least on part-time work. 
The result of this fight is unknown 
as this article is being written, but 
regardless of which side comes off 
with the victory, the effects will be 
hard on both. The lockout has 
already cost Denmark $10,000,000 
according to the estimates of the 
officials, while the keen competition 
from neighboring countries, espe- 
cially Germany, which the Danish 
employers seek to overcome, grows 
apace. 

Scandinavian shipping has been 
dealt blow after blow by trade con- 
ditions, by the elements and by the 
rapid decline in freight rates. All 
last summer the Swedish, Danish 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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so they are going to need 

traffic cops on the Santa 
Fé Trail all the way from 
Broadway and Forty- 
second Street to San Ber- 
nardino, California. And it 
is-for the benefit of those 
who want to join the crowd 
that this article is written. 
Having made the trip my- 
self and suffered upon it 
from lack of certain knowl- 
edge, it occurred to me that 
perhaps a lot of folks who 
contemplated motoring 
across this trail might like 
a little practical dope on 
the trip. So here you are. 
Tear this out and stick it in 
your wallet. You can de- 
pend upon its being the 
real thing. 

To begin with, it is pos- 
sible to cross the continent 
by motor at any time of the 
year, but it is not probable. 
Take it all in all, the best 
bet for general good weather 
and good road conditions is 
from the first of June to the 
first of September. I 
wouldn’t, however, advise 
making the start from the 
East after September first, 
as on the Lincoln Highway 
snow would very likely be 
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encountered on the Con- 
tinental Divide and through 
the Rockies. As for the time it takes, George—that’s my 
husband—and I drove across in eighteen days, actual 
driving time, without any night driving at all, taking our 
way in leisurely fashion and seeing everything as we went. 

In talking to prospective motorists about the transcon- 
tinental journey I find that two principal terrors loom 
largely in their minds—to wit: Crossing the desert, and 
the fear of not being able to get adequate supplies for the 
motor and for their living. Both of these fears are chi- 
meras. There is a gasoline station every seventy-five miles 
all the way across the desert, and other supplies may be 
purchased anywhere along the route. There is no Sahara 
stuff about it, except that which is derived from the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Once you have made up your mind to go, the question 
that follows in natural sequence is, Which way? There are 
no less than six main roads from coast to coast, and the 
first thing to do is to obtain a good road map and look it 
over carefully. A good one is the Transcontinental Map 
of Main Traveled Roads issued by the American Auto- 
mobile Association, which may be secured from their 
national headquarters, Riggs Building, Washington, D. C., 
or their New York office, 501 Fifth Avenue. This is not 
only a clear and well-arranged map but has a great deal 
of valuable detailed information printed on the back. In 
the Far West good maps are to be got through the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California, Figueroa and Pico 
Streets, Los Angeles, California. 


The Route From Coast to Coast 


ee. trail is worth taking of course, but the route 
offered for your present approval is a good one fora first 
transcontinental journey. Here is the itinerary. Read it 
over, and then look at your map, and you will see why 
it is so good. 


New York to Baltimore, Maryland. 
Baltimore to Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Wheeling to Columbus, Ohio. 

Columbus to Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Indianapolis to Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Terre Haute to St. Louis, Missouri. 
St.Louis to Columbia, Missouri. 
Columbia to Kansas City, Kansas. 
Kansas City to Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Hutchinson to Syracuse, Kansas 
Syracuse to Trinidad, Colorado. 
Trinidad to Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
Las Vegas to Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Albuquerque to Magdalena, New Mexico. 
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Magdalena to Springerville, Arizona, 
Springerville to Winslow, Arizona. 
Winslow to the Grand Cajion. 
Grand Cajfion to Seligman, Arizona. 
Seligman to Needles, California. 
Needles to Barstow, California. 
Barstow to Riverside, California. 


These are comfortable jumps, that any average driver 
can make, and are based primarily on the fact that excel- 
lent hotel accommodations can be secured in all the places 
mentioned. 

I especially recommend the Santa Fé route for its in- 
finite variety. Beginning with the charming Southern city 
of Baltimore you will next in order come upon the quaint 
little town of Frederick, which looks exactly as though it 
had been plucked bodily out of a set for a Civil War motion 
picture. It’s all you want and expect a small Southern 
town to look like, and then some. Next you get a good 
glimpse of the Western Pennsylvania coal fields and min- 
ing towns of which you read in the newspapers whenever 
there is a big rumpus going on in the coal industry. 

Leaving this behind you will come into Wheeling, West 
Virginia, a charming city, alive, yet with a touch of quaint- 
ness, too, and from there to Columbus, Ohio. This is 
agricultural country, and so much of a muchness as there 
is of it! From there you go to Indianapolis. 

During the rainy season—or any other season for that 
matter—it is quite possible that you will find mud in this 
district, but there is always a way to get through. 

Cornfields in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois are not meas- 
ured by the acre but by the mile, and the growth not by 
the foot but by the yard. One passes literally through 
forests of corn and, I might say, shoals of pigs. There is 
a richness about this entire stretch of territory that is 
enheartening to the Easterner, to whom bugaboos of 
Bolshevism and labor conditions are constantly presented. 
From Indianapolis you come into St. Louis over the Mis- 
sissippi bottoms, a fertile flat land which in September is a 
blaze of golden bloom. St. Louis is a true city in the sense 
in which we know the word in the East. The rest of 
Missouri is interesting chiefly because here begins a suc- 
cession of beautiful little cities which are, so far as I know, 
unique and which continue from St. Louis through and 
beyond Kansas City to La Junta. 

The next stop is Kansas City, which truly calls itself 
The Gateway to the West. Almost imperceptibly the 
whole journey has so far been leading up to the great 


change from the East to the 
West, but here it is as 
though the curtain had sud- 
denly been lifted up on the 
play itself. 

You leave Kansas City for 
Hutchinson all prepared to 
endure enormous stretches 
of flat country filled with 
wheat and nothing but 
wheat, but as a matter of 
fact Kansas is one of the 
most varied states in the 
Union, and one of the most 
scenically dramatic. 

Trinidad comes next, and 
from this place one makes 
the Raton Pass over the 
Rockies, a drive that leads 
one to enormous heights 
over extraordinarily well- 
planned grades, a beautiful 
safe road, offering views 
that are like something you 
have dreamed about. 

Alas, alack that I should 
have to say it of so mar- 
velous a country as New 
Mexico, but it is the truth 
that the roads leave very 
much to be desired. There 
is a great deal of volcanic 
ash over this country, a 
substance which in its rough 
state is hard on tires, to say 
the least, and though it is 
an interesting experiment 
to cross an extinct volcanic 
cone heaped with black 
bowlders, it is not good motoring. But it is worth any 
trouble to reach the city of Santa Fé. 

There is situated one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant institutions in the country—to wit: The Institute of 
American Archeological Research, housed in buildings 
that are perfect reproductions of old Spanish and Indian 
structures. The original Spanish governor’s palace is 
preserved in character. 


From Santa Fé to Albuquerque 


LSO the finest of the prehistoric ruins and the Cafion 
de los Frijoles are easily accessible from the town, and 
tremendously well worth seeing, even though itis neces- 
sary to stay over an extra night in order to do so. An 
excellent road leads right to the edge of the thousand-foot 
cliff at the bottom of which a prehistoric community house 
lies, and to see this at sunset is to find suddenly at your 
feet the civilization of a bygone age, revealed as if by 
magic, in all its strange beauty. 

The town of Santa Fé is itself remarkably beautiful and 
picturesque, replete with old churches and walled gardens. 
One is reluctant to leave it. 2 

I note with interest that none of the big road maps men- 
tion the La Bajada grade. But believe me, anyone who 
has once been over it is likely to mention it—considerably! 
It consists of a series of sharp turns, and if you like the 
shoot-the-chutes at Coney Island you will be strong for it. 
In Santa Fé they told me it had originally been a mule 
trail used by the Indians and Spanish as far back as 1600, 
and all I can say is that it sure was some mule that first 
made the grade. 

The drive from Santa Fé to Albuquerque, a large and 
prosperous town, is a dramatic one, good for dry weather, 
but in the event of a cloudburst in the mountains it is 
sometimes impassable. I have known of cars being stalled 
between washes for twenty-four hours at a stretch, unable 
to go either back or forwards. 

In Albuquerque one must decide which route to take to 
Holbrook, Arizona, and to do so is an extremely difficult 
thing. If your time is somewhat limited and the upper 
road is in good condition I would suggest taking that one, 
as it makes the Laguna Indian Reservation very easily 
accessible, and there are no Indian villages on the southern 
trail. Los Lunas is the turning point where one must 
make one’s final decision. As a matter of fact both ways 
are interesting, although, all things considered, the northern 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Sale THE GREAT BREAKFAST FOOD—GOOD HOT SOU? ———————— a’ 












































































































































































































































She’s a dandy housekeeper 
o I said, ““Let’s go!” 
For she’s a Campbell’s housekeeper 
And has her soup just so. 
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and happily ever after. | 
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Let Campbell’s Soups help. Every taste i 

| of them puts an extra sparkle in your meal i 

—they’re so delicious and nourishing and y 

tempting. Go to your grocer today and select il 

an attractive Campbell's assortment, including it 

your favorite soups and several “new” kinds | 

for variety. Then see how much more tt 

everybody enjoys their food. i 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup | 

is the favorite of millions—the best-liked soup 

in the world. ‘Taste it and you'll know why! Desenuulvariety.in i 

Luscious sun-sweetened tomatoes—aristocrats ar arta 3 ie i 

| of the vines—give to it their pure tonic juices, Bean Mutton Hi 

enriched with smooth, golden table butter and Stee Pooee: Pet Hl 

the most delicate of piquant spicing. A bright Chicken Gumbo (Okra) Tomato i 
spot _ any Mea ! Mok Tats eek Bal 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


21 kinds 12 cents a can Your grocer can supply any of these soups 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

route is perhaps more picturesque. On the southern 
route the Datil Forest offers a relief from the desert 
country and is extremely beautiful in a friendly and more 
intimate manner, and one rides for hours through great 
cathedral-like columns of fox-tail pines, an uncommonly 
straight tree with red bark and dark green needles. This 
route is unquestionably cooler than the other. 

From either Winslow or Gallup it is possible to go out into 
the Hopi Reservation. On the map you will find a large 
syuare marked Moqui Reservation. According to the inhab- 
itants themselves this is incorrectly named, as Moqui means 
Dead Indians and they like to call themselves the Happy 
People, which is translated into Hopi. The surrounding 
country is the real Bad Lands, full of color and extremely 
picturesque. The Hopi villages on the three mesas are really 
primitive and unspoiled as yet by tourist travel, and can be 
reached only in good weather, as there is, properly speaking, 
no road out to them, but only a trail leading through the 
sagebrush. It is inadvisable to attempt this trip without 
a guide, but perfectly safe if you take help along. It is 
necessary to camp overnight at Oraibi or Walpi, for 
there are no hotels or accommodations of any kind. 


Not Like the Sahara 


HE road from Winslow to Flagstaff is through a moun- 

tainous pine-clad country, and both roads up to the 
Grand Cafion are passable but not good, having sand in 
many places, but no very bad grades. But from Williams 
to Needles, California, is perhaps the most difficult part of 
the trip, for the roads are undeniably poor and it is desert 
country. Kingman is the only large town en route. It is 
one of the biggest mining centers in America and is the 
focusing point of all the mining interests for hundreds of 
miles around. This is gold country, silver country, and 
one of the principal districts from which copper, 
zine and our semi-precious stones come. 

Needles gives one the first glimpse of what 
California is going to be like, for there are 
palm trees in the square and the color in 
the mountains is more intense than it 
has been heretofore. There are two 
ways toreachitfrom Kingman. One 
is across a rather bad stretch of 
alkali desert, through Yucca and 
Topock. And the other is by way 
of Goldroad, directly through the 
mountains over very bad roads 
and dangerous grades, but pass- 
ing through several real mining 
settlements that bear all the 
earmarks of a gold boom town in 
a moving picture. Exception- 
ally careful driving is certainly 
necessary hereabouts, for the roads 
are full of blind turns and there is 
a long and usu- 
ally muddy 
stretch of bottom- 
land approaching 
the Colorado 
River, which must 
be ferried on this 
route. The other 
route, which 
crosses the alkali 
stretch, is much 
longer, but the ap- 
proach to Needles 
is over a bridge. 
When one reaches 
Needles the real 
desert, the part of 
the trip which 
most people fear, 
is still before one. 
But here begins 
the work of that 
astonishing organ- 
ization, the Auto- 
mobile Club of 
Southern Cali- 
fornia, which has 
attempted to lay 
a hard road over 
the face of the des- 
ert. In point of 
fact it has actually 
done so, though 
succeeding at 
times indifferently 
well, and after 
wading through 
heavy sand for a 
few miles immedi- 
ately out of Nee- 
dles one comes 
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upon this paved boulevard in the middle of nowhere. It 
is an unexpected sight that raises one’s hopes unduly, 
for the character of the ground is such as to make a perma- 
nent road little short of impossible. Nevertheless, their 
attempt has resulted in good stretches, although the fre- 
quent sandstorms have completely buried it in places. 
Very likely even as I write this condition has undergone a 
tremendous improvement, but it is true that the terrors 
of crossing the desert have been greatly alleviated by the 
work of the club and you can now drive and still look at 
something besides the wheel and the road immediately 
ahead of you. 

You mustn’t expect the desert to be like the Sahara, 
because it’s not. There is growth of one kind or another 
on every bit of the stretch across which the road passes, 
except that one piece of alkali country between Kingman 
and Needles. It is mountainous country, instead of being 
flat as one naturally presupposes, and occasionally enor- 
mous dead voleanic cones appear upon the horizon. Some 
people fear the desert, and some, having crossed it, dislike 
it still, but to me it seems almost the only part of America 
where man has not yet interfered with God and where your 
soul can get out and stretch to its fullest extent. If you 
can see nothing else upon the desert be sure you train 
yourself to perceive its shifting color and the weird tricks 
the light plays. 

More than this I cannot say. If you can’t see what is 
there I can’t tell you about it; it is one of those things that 
everyone must find for himself. 

From Daggett to Barstow the road is difficult; sandy, 
rough and high crowned; and from Barstow to the head 
of the San Bernardino Pass is also poor, the roadbed being 
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of loose gravel, and the grades stiff. But at the end of this 
pass the miracle of the California roads begins. At the 
very summit, sharply divided from the crude trail as 
though a knife had cut the black tar ribbon off abruptly, 
the paving starts, and from there on into San Bernardino, 
and thereafter, the beauty of the roads and the charm of 
the scenery both exceed the Eastern motorist’s wildest 
dream of perfection. 

The first question which comes naturally to any woman’s 
mind in connection with going anywhere is, What shall I 
wear? And it’s the truth that the choice of clothes for a 
transcontinental motor trip is a good deal of a question. 

To begin with, one wants to be thoroughly comfortable 
through the day, have a change for the evening, especially 
if one intends to stop at hotels, and plenty of linen because 
of the difficulty of getting overnight laundry done. And 
against these necessities stands the even greater necessity 
for making your baggage as small in quantity as possible. 
An overburdened car heaped with bags and suitcases, 
blanket rolls, and so on, in addition to the necessary extra 
appliances for the car itself, is enough to destroy the 
pleasure of the trip—that is, if anything could destroy it. 


What Women Should Wear 


AST of the Mississippi George and I found it practicable 

to wear just such motor clothes as we would use around 
home. But we both made one serious mistake—to wit: 
We started out in dark clothing. Believe me, before we’d 
gone very far we found that what you want is dirt-colored 
clothes. West of the Mississippi khaki for all hands be- 
comes positively de rigueur. After we left Kansas City I 
put on a pair of riding trousers, and oh, the joy of that! 
I need not sing their praises to any female who has tried 
them, but for the encouragement of those who have not, 
allow me to insist and reiterate that they are the only 
thing to wear in thorough comfort west of the 
Rockies. Everyone from grandmamma to the 
snappiest chicken in the snappiest roadster 
that you pass wears ’em. Do not dream 
of going without a pair. Every depart- 
ment store that boasts of a motoring- 
goods department now carries coat 
and knickers of khaki for women as 
well as for men, and these suits are 
remarkably reasonable, being pur- 
chasable for as little as six dollars; 
and believe me they will give six 
hundred dollars’ worth of com- 
fort and ease. I assure you, 
ladies, that you can walk into 

the best hotels through the Far 
West in the aforesaid garments 
without the slightest embarrass- 
ment, and the clerk will not even 
smile after your back is turned. 
And if you are going to camp out 
such a costume 
will be absolutely 
indispensable. 
Curiously enough 
itis necessary,even 
though you start 
in the hottest 
weather, to take a 
couple of winter- 
weight you-know- 
whats. You will 
need them in the 
high altitudes just 
as sure as shoot- 
ing. You will ac- 
tually find frost 
down in the moun- 
tains of a country 
which looks, geo- 
graphically, as 
though a Palm 
Beach suit would 
be the only toler- 
able costume. A 
sweater and arain- 
coat are abso- 
lutely necessary. 
Ask for a rubber 
fishing shirt and 
helmet, and take 
one along. This 
excellent garment 
slips on over the 
head, has elastic 
bandsin the wrists 
and around the 
neck, and a helmet 
with a visor, and 
a curtain which 
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The story of the Hupmobile business 
since the first of the year is an inspiration. 


In all the 14 years of our history, there 
has been no such succession of shattered 
records. Never has the factory been 
called upon to meet such a tremendous 
demand for its product. 


In January the increase in sales began 
almost with a rush. That month was the 
greatest January on our books. 


April Outstrips All 
Previous Records 


Like a huge snowball, sales have kept on 
rolling up and up. February showed a 
35 per cent increase over January, and 
the March business leaped ahead so far 


that it made the first quarter our largest 
by all odds. 


Then came April with 3806 cars shipped, 
thus outstripping all of these 1922 records, 
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and registering an increase of 180 per 
cent over the first four months of 1921. 


May orders in hand as this goes to press 
indicate still another record-breaker in 
the greatest year the Hupmobile has 
ever known. 


The inference to be drawn from these 
facts is perfectly plain. It is the Hupmo- 
bile that people want, now that buying has 
settled down toa basis of real dollar-value. 


They want it because for 14 years it has 
been known as an exceptionally good 
car. Because today itis proving its greater 
value by what it is and what it is doing 
every day for its owners. 


In economy, the Hupmobile stands al- 
most alone. Records carefully kept by 
business houses which operate fleets of 
cars show its upkeep and running costs 
below those of cars whose chief appeal 
is price. 


In performance, it is known everywhere 
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as the remarkable equal of cars which 
cost a great deal more and are therefore 
expected to do a great deal more. 


New Buyers by 
Scores and Hundreds 





The higher prices which the used-car 
markets put upon used Hupmobiles— 
when they can get them—indicate the 
preference of their buyers, and the higher 
value everyone concedes to this car. 


All of these things, which are known to 
other owners almost as well as to Hup- 
mobile owners, are working together to 
attract new buyers by the scores and 
hundreds, and to make this year the 
greatest our history has ever recorded. 
Touring Car, $1250; Roadster, $1250; Roadster-Coupé, $1485; 


Coupé, $1835; Sedan, $1935. Cord Tires on all models 
Prices F. O. B. Detroit—Revenue Tax Extra 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

protects the back of the neck. It is easily folded away into 
a small rubber envelope, which comes with the set. These 
are much cheaper than the ordinary raincoat and if you are 
driving an open car you will probably find more use for 
this outfit than for any other one item of your wardrobe, 
even though you should have very little rainy weather, 
as they are light in weight, windproof and of course dust- 
proof. 

So many women have asked me what clothes I took upon 
the big hike that I am moved to give a list herewith: 


1 Gray-brown-mixture tweed 1 Plain black evening gown, of 
suit. uncrushable silk. 
1 Medium-weight topcoat. 1 Pair of dress slippers. 
1 Pair low-heeled oxford ties. Driving gloves. 
6 Very plain tailored shirt Khaki riding clothes. 
waists for use in the East. 1 Pair high boots, of the type 
1 Silk crépe dress, high necked. known as Pioneer. 
1 Khaki-colored flannel shirt, 1 Rubber fishing shirt. 
boy’s model. Small compact toilet roll. 
1 Small motoring hat. Underwear, and a pair of 
1 Boy’s tweed cap, with visor. goggles. 


These last are especially important and great care should 
be made in selecting the proper sort. 

The clothes George selected after the usual husbandly 
performance of packing and repacking his bag not over 
seven.times and constantly interrupting my own packing 
by yelling out questions such as Will I take the old gray 
sweater or the one Cousin Mary knitted for me? and other 
equally important queries, were as follows: 


1 Pair khaki breeches. 
2 Pairs golf stockings. 
2 Pairs shoes. 
6 Soft shirts with collar at- 
tached. 
Underwear and socks. 
Jar of cold cream. 


1 Cloth cap. 

1 Rubber fishing shirt. 

1 Medium-weight overcoat. 

1 Sweater. 

1 Tweed-mixture lounge suit. 
1 Dark suit for evening. 

2 Flannel shirts. 


This last item may seem a curious article for a man to 
take along, but the action of alkali dust upon the skin 
makes it necessary. In the Southwest it is an excellent 
plan to start out in the morning by rubbing in a small 
quantity of cream upon the face and allowing it to remain 
throughout the day, as soap and water are not a sufficient 
agent as a cleanser, and besides, without it the heat and 
dust make shaving next to impossible; or so George says. 


Tools and Equipment 


O NOT turn up your nose at taking something fresh and 

a little dressy to put on in the evenings if you are going 
to stay in the hotels. The midcountry towns are not hick 
villages, and you will need and want one attractive cos- 
tume when you hit Columbus, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and many other points along the road. 
Furthermore the refreshment that comes from a bath and 
a change at the end of the day grows to be an absolute 
necessity on a long motor trip; so don’t make the mis- 
take of thinking you can live in your motor clothes day 
after day. 

Camping is another matter, but even in that case I 
would suggest taking along some costume, no matter how 
simple, which you do not wear in the car. You can pretty 
nearly pack your bag in sequence for the trip, so that it 
is unnecessary to disturb the garments in it until you 
come to the part of the country where 
you are actually going to use them. 
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and you will be glad to have them along before your trip 
is finished, or I miss my guess. 

To begin with, you must have a complete set of chains 
for your tires. Four chains. That’s what I said: four. Of 
course you may have great luck and never be obliged to 
put them on at all. But through the high-crowned dirt 
roads of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and parts of Kansas, 
take my advice and put them on instantly if you get a 
sudden shower, no matter how light the shower may be. 
The soil all through this.part of the country is so consti- 
tuted that a light shower makes more dangerous driving 
than a really heavy rain. 

Take along a good strong tow rope. We used ours twice 
to tow somebody else out of a ditch, and once to bind on 
the spare wheel after the leather straps had broken. A 
good rope has many uses. 

A block and tackle is a splendid thing to have along. 
Next you need a collapsible water bucket, preferably one 
with aspout. These come made of watertight canvas and 
take up very little room. They are practically necessary 
if you have to fill your radiator from a brook or a spring. 
Then—perhaps most important of all—is your desert 
water bag. A five-gallon size will take good care of your 
car and is about as large as the average automobile can 
carry comfortably. This water bag is absolutely essential, 
and should be filled upon every possible occasion. If you 
don’t do it, just as sure as you’re born you'll spring a leak 
in your radiator; and the desert water bag must be carried 
on the principle of an umbrella in fair weather if on no 
other basis. You will principally find it useful on the steep 
mountain grades, where there may be no springs and where 
your car will very likely boil. Don’t forget a tarpaulin. 
The three dollars that it costs will save you twenty times 
your investment. A folding shovel is also most important, 
and so is a strong practical ax. 

The above-mentioned are all essential. If you have 
them you can safely ignore the fancy additions that may 
be offered for your consideration. 

Now there is a third class of personal equipment that it 
is well to consider, and foremost in it is the vacuum bottle. 
You will not want to drink from your water bag, and a 
very large vacuum bottle is indispensable. Keep this full 
of something cold to drink, whether you think you’re going 
to need it or not, because you will. A compact picnic case 
is a good thing to have along, and when you are at a hotel 
or in a town where good food is easily obtainable it is a 
splendid idea to havealunch put up. I would further sug- 
gest that the car be equipped with iron rations at all times. 
We found fruited crackers the most satisfactory thing. 
Chocolate is impractical because in the intense heat it 
melts so quickly. A few oranges kept in the car help a lot, 
both for thirst and nourishment. 

There are several types of excellent gasoline stoves on 
the market now, and these are splendid if you are going 
to camp, but we were at no time so far from hot food that 
we needed one. If you want something that will give you 
a quick and ready flame the gasoline stove is, however, 
better than the compact alcohol ones, and you have your 
fuel right with you in the car. 

If you do not take a luncheon kit be sure you have 
drinking cups, and, apropos of nothing at all, I highly 
recommend carrying a pair of field glasses. You will 
frequently come upon a wonderful bit of scenery that you 
will be able to appreciate far better for them. 





Start out with your Eastern clothing 
on top and your khaki things below, 
and you will have the comfort of not 
being obliged to unload the car com- 
pletely every night. We had our bags 
so arranged that they could be pad- 
locked to the running board, and 
sometimes for two or three days at a 
time it was unnecessary to take any- 
thing into the hotel except our dress- 
ingcases. The first law of long-distance 
motoring is one big bag apiece, and 
that’s a generous allowance. 

Don’t take good new luggage, for 
it surely will be ruined; and cover 
what you do take with a tarpaulin. 

So much for what the well-dressed 
motorist will wear. But all the equip- 
ment necessary for the trip does not 
go upon one’s back. Though there 
are many fancy motor accessories 
upon the market, the inventions of 
numerous ingenious persons, begin- 
ning with the devil, these are mostly 
hokum, and can be perfectly well dis- 
pensed with. However, there are a 
few tools it is foolhardy to go with- 
out. When you read the list of them 
over don’t get cold feet, because 
you’re not going to the North Pole, 
although I know it reads that way. 
These are the tools of common sense, 
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And now, last but not least, be sure always to have a 
gallon of oil and five gallons of gas parked somewhere in 
the car. I know you think you’re not going to need it. 
We thought the same, but we know better now. At one 
time we ran over a stump in the middle of the desert and 
broke off the oil pump and would have been wholly unable 
to move without that hitherto unused and rather scorned 
extra gallon of oil. At another point we became so inter- 
ested in the scenery we forgot to watch the gas tank and 
might have remained on that delectable mountain until 
the present writing had it not been for the five gallons of 
gas in its pretty little tin box. I know that all these things 
will take up precious room, and that you’ll have to keep 
them covered with newspapers or something in order to 
stop their spoiling the rest of the articles in the car—but 
take them, just the same. You never know your luck. 

And oh, I nearly forgot! Be sure to take a good flash- 
light and a couple of extra batteries to fit it. There may 
be a dark night when by its aid alone you can make your 
light to shine. 

I suppose that every car made is capable of crossing the 
continent. This is certainly true if we are to believe what 
the advertisements say, but everyone knows that though 
the advertisements say a lot, advertising writers are pos- 
sessed of that great human tendency to tell only that which 
they want known. And anyone who has ever bought an 
automobile is only too well aware of the fact that, like 
marriage, a car has got to be tried to be understood. No 
one but the car owner, if he is also the car driver, knows 
every little thing about its moods, its fits of temper, its 
little meannesses and its bursts of generous good behavior. 


The Choice of a Car 


E-RSONALLY Ihave been wedded to four makes of auto- 

mobile, divorced one of them, two have died on me, and 
I am now living with the fourth in as much peace and happi- 
ness as can reasonably be expected from a road companion 
costing in the neighborhood of three thousand dollars. 

I have also learned that town merit is not country merit 
in a car, and that there is a time and place for almost any 
type of bus you want to name. 

The high-priced, powerful and heavily built type of 
automobile is not necessarily the best car in which to 
cross the continent. A sturdy medium-priced car is also 
desirable for the transcontinental trip and will remain so — 
just as long as road conditions are uncertain. 

To begin with, one must have plenty of clearance, as 
many of the roads are high-crowned; and clearance is also 
important where mud is encountered, and where it is 
necessary to ford a river. Strong springs are another very 
important item, as there is a great deal of rough going; and 
reasonably deep upholstery is likewise desirable when one 
is sitting upon said upholstery eight to ten hours a day for 
upwards of fifteen days. 

It is a fact that the garages along the Santa Fé Trail 
are on an average only seventy-five miles apart, and in 
some districts of course are much closer together. Pretty 
nearly any one of these repair shops will be quite able to 
make light repairs. Of course running expenses are also to 


be considered, especially as through the desert transporta- — 


tion facilities are difficult and the cost of gas and oil jumps 
one hundred per cent, and sometimes more. At Peach 
Springs, Arizona, we were even obliged to pay for water 
for the radiator, so difficult and ex- 
pensive is it to obtain. The local 
garage is, at a considerable expense, 
obliged to import water from nearly 
one hundred miles away. 

As far as the most desirable 
type of body goes, nothing has 
yet been invented that supplants 
the good old-fashioned touring car as 
the most practical and convenient 
for long-distance travel. Though the 
sedan has many excellent points in 
its favor so far as varying weather 
is concerned, and though the trans- 
continental traveler will unquestion- 
ably find the journey more comfori- 
able with the top up most of the way, 
the really practical touring sedan 
body has yet to be invented, and on 
the long grades all closed cars havea — 
tendency to topheaviness. 

But whatever bus you select for the 
journey and however convenient the 
facilities for its care along the road, 
I would suggest that you take along 
some extra spark plugs, an extra fan 
belt, and a set of magneto points— 
which are the most difficult thing to 
obtain along the way—and of course 
make certain that your tool box con- 
tains a complete equipment. A little 
extra insulating wiring is an excellent 
addition, as is a package of flaxsee 

(Continued on Page 76) } 
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The Special 6-55 Sport-Touring 


A patrician motor car with every appoint- 
ment found in the finest auttomobile— 


And, with all this—the certainty of 
Buick performance, Buick sturdiness and 
Buick power. 


The Special Sport-Touring is built in re- 
sponse to the demand of the motorist who 
seeks Buick’s kind of motoring with the 
intimate comfort and refinement of the 
sport design. 


. No detail of convenience has been omitted. 


No effort has been spared to include every 
comfort and every appointment that could 
be sought in any motor car. The rugged, 
powerful, Buick driven chassis gives it the 


speed, endurance and smoothness that 
make touring a pleasure and not an 
uncertain adventure. 


The Special Sport-Touring is finished in dark 
Buick maroon with wheels to match—which 
with the beautiful trimming, binding and 
finish give this special model its tailored 
appearance. Nominally four passengers are 
accommodated in the roomy body but five 
can ride. 


The demand for this handsome model at the 
remarkably low price will tax factory pro- 
duction to the limit. Consult the nearest 
Buick dealer for detail specifications and 
delivery dates. 


Additional Equipment of the Special Sport-Touring 


Khaki top of exclusive Buick patented design with 
no bows to obstruct vision; khaki adjustable sun- 
shade; two-piece full ventilating windshield with 
wiper and mirroscope; glass-covered ignition and 
lighting switch with push button dash lamp; com- 
bination gasoline gauge, oil pressure gauge and 
ammeter; combination clock and speedometer; cigar 
lighter; handsome, heavily nickel-bound luggage 
trunk mounted on permanent specially designed 


base; Buick design drum-ty pehead and cow! lamps; 
front snubbers; carpets in both front and rear com- 
partments; walnut steering wheel with walnut 
control lever knpb to match; heavily nickeled 
radiator, step plates, guard rails and all other fit- 
tings; Tuarc steel wheels built to Buick specifica- 
tions are optional equipment at an added cost of 
$50.00 if installed at the factory; extra tires or 
tire covers not included. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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I’m Dashing This Off Before Dinner at Atlantic City, Where We're Spending the Week:End Honeymoon 


Eligabeth Krazer 


Br 


ATLANTIC CITY. 

EAR AUNT CECIL: Permit me to pre- 
D sent to you Mrs. Stephen A. Sheridan, née 

your beloved namesake, who’s been and 
gone and done it proper. Steve and I were mar- 
ried at two this P.M. It’s now 7:08, and I’ve been married 
all of three hundred and three minutes. Can’t say I feel 
any different. Nostrangesea change. Pulsenormal. Tem- 
perature fair and warmer. Gay on top but sort of thrilly 
away down deep. Steve looks rather solemn. 

I’m dashing this off before dinner at Atlantic City, 
where we're spending the week-end honeymoon. The 
family thinks I’m all wrong. I know I’m right. You see, 
this is the point: Steve’s salary, at present, is not big 
enough to support two, and so I’m going to continue my 
job as secretary to Old Joplin. And that’s the rub. They 
all want me to wait. Papa’s agin it. Mamma’s aginit. And, 
worst of all, deep down in his heart of hearts my Steve’s 
agin it too. He hates it! Doesn’t want his lovely young 
wife to be a sordid, money-grubbing wage earner. Wants 
to support said lovely young wife himself without pecuni- 
ary aid or assistance. Aren’t men funny? And the nicer 
they are the funnier they are. 

We had one of those fine old free-for-all family rows, 
with everybody sticking in and handing out free advice, 
and wanting to settle my matrimonial hash; and the 
upshot of it all was that I settled it for myself: Namely, to 
get married and to continue with my work. Why not? 
I’m free, white and over twenty-one. In fact, I’m twenty- 
three this month. And everybody’s doing it these days. 
Self-expression, economic independence and all that sort 
of thing. Why hasn’t a woman as good a right to go on 
with her job after marriage as aman? She has! 

It all boils down to this: We couldn’t marry on Steve’s 
salary, on account of the h.c.l. in New York and Steve’s 
work keeping us in the city, but we can on his salary and 
mine put together. I’ve got it all figured out. Hence and 
wherefore, Q.E.D. 

But that’s not the biggest reason. Dollars-and-cents 
reasons are never the big reasons. The real reason is 
because I want to. I simply couldn’t endure this business 
of going on being engaged indefinitely year after year. 
And so I looked and then Steve and I leaped together. We 
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spend the week-end at Atlantic City, and on Monday 
Steve gets up and departs to his downtown job, and simul- 
taneously Mrs. Steve gets up and departs to her downtown 
job. And that’s that. So here we are, sink or swim, live or 
die, survive or perish, e pluribus unum forever—and the 
great experiment is on! Don’t you think I’m right? I 
know I am—but the family don’t. So stick up for me, like 
a darling! Your loving namesake, CECIL SHERIDAN. 


PLEASANTON, IND. 

Y DEAR NIECE: Heartiest congratulations upon 

the leap! Give Steve a buss from his new old-maid 
aunt. I’ll give you youngsters something more substantial 
when I get around to it. Just at present I’m up to my eyes 
in making apple butter and taking care of two lovesick 
girls. This business of being resident house-mother and 
chaperon at a country club for the week-end parties of 
young people is no sinecure. My hat! I could write a book 
on the present generation that would curdle the conserva- 
tive blood of your poor old father and make him believe 
we were going headlong to the devil—and yet, even at 
that, I can’t see much difference between this generation 
of girls and the last. These talk more at their petting 
parties and wear less, but fundamentally, at bottom, it’s 
just the same old, immemorial questing girl. Let her quest, 
Isay! Just now, in addition to getting the house to rights 
for the coming jamborees, I have two bad breakdown 
cases on my hands which I’m trying to coax back to life— 
one a fine little girl who tried to kill herself over a good- 
for-nothing fellow not worth his salt, and the other a 
thoroughgoing little egoist eaten up with self-pity. 

About your question: DoI think you’re right? Well, it 
makes absolutely no difference whether I do or not, if 
you’re sure of it yourself. It’s your party, not mine. I’m 
not much for butting into other people’s private affairs. 
You have a good headpiece; use it; I guess you do. Asa 
matter of fact, however, I do think you’re right—thus far. 
Right to get married, I mean, and tackle the odds. For 
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you’ve got odds against you; don’t overlook that 
little fact. I see one big risk in particular. From 
now on you're a two-job girl. And one of your 
jobs is going to take you out of the house. Now 
I’m only a tough-grained sporting old spectator 
of the last generation standing on the side lines of to-day, 
while you’re a combatant down in the ring, and I don’t 
want to cramp your style for a second by offering sugges- 
tions on how to play your game. But I do want you to see 
the issues clean-cut, for I’m placing my bets on you. Now 
the big trouble is, these two jobs you’re holding down are 
mutually antagonistic; each tends to compete and en- 
croach and swamp and swallow up the other. The wage- 
earning job demands a certain expenditure of time, thought 
and vital energy. Your wife job also makes deep emotional 
and vital demands. Each job has its own inalienable rights. 
And it’s you who must fit those two sets of warring rights 
together each in its own place, and see that you don’t make 
a wrong of it. Mind, I don’t say you can’t do it. I only say 
you have two sets of rights or necessities, each with a strong 
natural inclination to swallow up the other side, and it’s up 
to you to maintain an even balance between them. Right 
there’s your danger. Can you hold the balance true? 

Of course I don’t know all the ins and outs of your par- 
ticular case, and why you chose to marry and continue 
working rather than wait. But anyhow, it’s done now, and 
I believe that it will all plot out right in the end. Of course 
your parents objected. They’ve had a hard time making ~ 
ends meet on a meager professional salary, and it’s natural 
they should see the harshness of the road they’ve traveled 
over, and want you to wait until it’s steam-rolled and 
oiled. Never mind us oldsters. But remember that one of 
the chief ingredients of success in marriage, just as in every- 
thing else, is brains. You won’t be penalized for using your 
gray matter. Tell me about Steve’s disposition. A good 
deal may hang on that. Your AFrt. AUNT. 

P.S. Self-expression? Yes, we had that in my day, too, 
but we called it having our own way. 


EAR AUNT CECIL: You ask me whether I have 

taken into consideration the fact that henceforth I’m a 

two-job girl. Why, for a whole blessed month I did nothing 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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The same store before and after relight- 
ing according to the simple rules given 
in the lower right hand paragraph. 










The Big 


gest Salesman at the Lowest 


Salary is Lighting 


If you sell books, hardware, drugs or 
other “shelf goods”, the interior of your 
store becomes one vast silent salesman. 
Each piece of merchandise tries to call 
for individual attention. Permitting any 
single item of stock to become hard to 
see, ot its label hard to decipher, means 
just so much valuable salesmanship re- 
moved from active duty while it still 
remains on the payroll. 


Why make it hard for a customer to 
buy? What easier or less expensive way 
is there to aid vision, examination and 
selection than by driving out gloom, glare 
and shadows ? 


Investigation shows that even the 
better stores frequently have less than 


five “foot-candles”* of illumination, while 
careful tests show that ten to fifty foot- 
candles are usually none too much, That 
“too much light” is rather difficult to 
attain is shown by the fact that in a 
shady spot outdoors in the summer time 
the intensity is 500 candles and upward! 


For satisfactory lighting of the average 
store, the rules in the next column may 
be followed, or more detailed instructions 
will be mailed on request. National 
Lamp Works of General Electric Com- 
pany, 305 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


*The “foot-candle” is a measure of intensity of 
illumination. It is no more mysterious than inches, 
degrees, gallons and other familiar units of measure. 
Ask the National MAZDA lamp agent to have foot- 
candle readings taken throughout your store. 
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One Recipe for Good Store Lighting 


For most stores the following rules point the way to 
excellent illumination. First—Use 300-watt MAZDA 
Daylight lamps, or 200-watt MAZDA C lamps. MAZDA 
Daylight lamps are preferable, under most circumstances, 
because (1) they show colors more accurately, and (2) 
their light blends more agreeably with natural daylight. 
Second—The space between lighting units should not 
greatly exceed ten feet. Third—The lamps should be 
properly shaded. Shades and reflectors, when made of 
glass, should be of dense white glass rather than clear or 
frosted glass, and should surround or enclose the lamp. 
Fourth—Clean the lamps and shades once a month. 
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Distinctive, Colorful Roofs 


at Economy Prices 


For centuries, throughout the Old World, clusters of cheerful- 
hued roofs have smiled a welcome from town and countryside. 
And now throughout America, these friendly, colorful roofs are 
becoming more and more numerous. We see American homes, 
churches, schoolhouses and farm buildings without number 
made attractive by the soft red and green shades of Barrett 
Everlastic Shingles. 
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Expensive? Fortunately not. The first cost is low, laying ex- 
pense is small and upkeep negligible. Frequently the shingles 
are laid right over the old roofing. They are made of a 
thoroughly waterproofed heavy sheet roofing with an everlast- 
ing mineral surface, that is weather-proof and fire-resisting. A 
special “‘seal back”’ protects the underside from air and moisture. 


There are six styles of Barrett Everlastic Roofings—one or 
more for every type of steep-roofed building. Satisfaction and 
economy are assured by The Barrett Company’s sixty years’ 
experience in the manufacture of high quality roofings. 


3e sure you get a Barrett Everlastic brand. Booklets free. 


Your Choice of Six Styles 






















Everlastic Octo-Strip Shingles. laid they look exactly like indi- Everlastic 
The latest development in the vidual shingles. Fire-resisting. Mineral-Surfaced Roofing. 
strip shingle. Beautiful red or f : The most beautiful and enduring 
green mineral surface. Made Everlastic Single Shingles. roll roofing made. Surfaced with i 
in a unique form that offers Same mineral-surfaced material everlasting mineral in art-shades M 
a variety of designs in laying. and red or green art finish as of red or green. | Eophine Sm ' 4 
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surface. When Identical in shape with Ever- elastic, durable and very low WN a 
lastic Single Shingles but heavier in price. It is easy to lay; no sa Ca a et Bases 
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else but weigh pros and cons, and work out budgets—city 
budgets, suburban budgets, commuters’ budgets—to see 
if we couldn’t by hook or crook squeeze through on Steve’s 
pay. Morning, noon and night, working and eating, and 
even in my dreams, I was forever trying to jockey the 
proposition around onto a marriageable basis, with papa 
hammering away on one side that it wasn’t fair to Steve 
and that I was steering a straight course for the divorce 
courts—he gave me three years!—and a lot of silly stuff 
about modern women biting off more than they could chew 
and advising me to look at mamma’s career and how they 
had married on less than twenty dollars a week—as if it 
were the same thing now as in those prehistoric days!— 
and quoting to me about savage women and the future 
race and the primordial urge. You see, Aunt Cecil, dad’s 
writing a book on Some Biological Aspects of Marriage, 
and my conduct in going on with my job after marriage 
gives all his pet theories a straight swipe in the eye. 

Well, that was papa, laying down the law in his very 
best scientific manner. On her side, moms said very little, 
but that little hit the bull’s-eye every time. And between 
the two of them hammering on both sides, I felt like one 
of those steel plates they use in the water-tight compart- 
ments of a ship’s bulkheads which is subjected to all kinds 
of tests for stresses and strains. And then, as a climax, 
along came a letter from Steve’s mother—twice divorced; 
when Steve was a baby of three months she deserted him, 
quit her husband cold, and ran off with another man— 
who never writes to her son unless she wants some cash, 
saying she was sick and asking him to fork out a sum which 
coincided with startling exactitude with the sum he had 
scraped up to get married on. And, of course, Steve came 
across. She’s never been decent to him and that’s the 
reason he’s so decent to her; her dishonor makes him all 
the more honor-bound. Strange, isn’t it? And then what 
do you think she did with our marriage money? Booked 
passage on the very next steamer to Europe—fairly 
scorched the soles of her boots in her haste to get off! 

Well, that piece of bad luck fairly knocked me flat, for 
it postponed our marriage indefinitely. And I couldn’t 
endure the sight of Steve’s bleak face. The very thought 
of his mother freezes him, turns him cold and rigid and 
hard. His entire nature shuts up like a clam. You see, 
she’s been working him like an easy gold mine all this time. 
We'd already been engaged two years, and there seemed 
to be no way out except to go on waiting two years more— 
with his mother always in the offing ready to grab. She 
always starts her begging letters ‘“‘ My darling boy,” and 
when he reads that salutation you should see her darling 
boy’s eyes—ice-blue and diamond-hard. 

Well, that was one element in my final decision—Steve’s 
mother. Another was Steve’s salary—at present a bit 
under two thousand a year. It’s in a splendid business 
firm, with opportunity to forge ahead. And what do you 
think—they’ve not laid off a single man on their force on 
account of the depression. They saw it coming and pre- 
pared. But of course they’re not raising salaries! And 
when you begin to stretch Steve’s pay out to cover the 
weekly budget for two husky adults—so much for rent, so 
‘much for food, clothes, insurance, car fare, legitimate pleas- 
ures, the same including movies, an occasional spree to 
the theater or trip to the country—well, it simply won’t 
stretch. Not in New York, in the present year of grace. 
There are gaps all along the line. No emergency fund; no 
insurance; no fun. Then I worked out a commuters’ 
budget; but what we gained in rent we lost in railway 
fares, and besides, sometimes Steve has to work nights at 
the office. So that was out. 

Papa gave my budget the once-over, shook his head and 
said, ““Wait—that’s your answer.” 

“Or keep on at my job with Old Joplin,” said I. ‘That 
would give us an increase of eighteen hundred a year.” 

Upon which, papa loosed his biologic thunders. But the 
way I looked at it was this: Is it better to marry a man 
before he can afford to support you—which means, in my 
case, continuing my job after marriage—or to go on 
working and waiting, hoping, like Micawber, that some- 
thing will turn up? Reduced to its lowest common denom- 
inator, the proposition stood thus: To marry and go on 

working, or not to marry and go on working. I work, you 
see, in either case. But in one instance I go on slaving, 
hoping that some day my dream will come true; and in 
the other I go on working, to be sure, but with the reality 
instead of the dream. Looked at from that angle, Steve is 
pure velvet, net gain. 

But in addition to these reasons, Aunt Cecil, there was 
another bigger, deeper one. Steve and I had already been 
engaged two years when his mother decamped with Steve’s 
extra cash; and with no definite prospect of marriage in 
sight the situation was beginning to chafe us both, to get 
on our nerves. Steve had silent, moody, irritable fits when 
I could scarcely get him to laugh. He thought he ought to 
free me, and talked wildly of lighting out to British Colum- 
bia. Actually the inability to see his way clear was like a 
fretting sickness in his blood. These long engagements, 
when there’s no end in sight, seem somehow like fighting 
Nature, and Nature retaliates. 


And about that time I was further upset by Sally Par- 
melee and Tom Powers. They met at a dance in my own 
house, fell heels over head in love with each other, became 
engaged, and then things began to go consecutively wrong 
with Tom. First his father fell sick so that Tom had to 
steer the family ship. Then his firm blew up and with it 
Tom’s little stake which he had invested there. Finally 
his father died. And so the engagement dragged on and 
on, until Tom and Sally, from being wildly in love with 
each other, began to make cruel, stabbing or sarcastic 
little remarks to each other in public, laughing to take the 
edge off. They were forever catching each other up onsmall 
points and making an issue out of nothing at all, and half 
the time they seemed secretly antagonistic and bitter 
toward each other, and the other half cool and indifferent— 
an indifference touched with contempt. And finally when 
Tom did fix things so they could be married Sally threw 
him over at the last minute and married Ned Whitehouse, 
who wasn’t a patch on Tom for real he-manliness. Well, 
that was a horrible example to me—horrible because they 
both did honestly love each other and both suffered, but 
the prolonged postponement embittered them. Their love 
just couldn’t make the grade. And I didn’t want that to 
happen to me! Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay. Better a shot at matrimony with Steve, even 
with risk and before we can afford it, rather than the con- 
stant hidden sense of bafflement, of hope deferred, of beat- 
ing against the strong stream of youth and love and desire. 
I’ve heard of people being engaged five, ten, twenty 
years—but it must have been a mighty cool, shadowy, 
undesiring, white-corpuscled kind of affair. As for Steve 
and me, we’ll take the cash and let the credit go nor heed 
the rumble of the distant drum. Let ’em come on with 
their drums! Lovingly, CECIL. 


P. 8. Steve and I have been married a fortnight at two 
this P.M.—and already there is a serpent in our Eden. Its 
name is Old Joplin. How I detest that man! I’ve been 
utterly mistaken in his character. 


Y DEAR NIECE: Inclosed find check for wedding 

present. Are you setting up housekeeping, and if so, 
how many rooms, what rent, and who gets breakfast? 
If you are, I suggest that you invest my check exclusively 
in pots and pans. Say what you will, a due regard to the 
commissary department has won many a domestic battle. 
An army fights on its stomach, and that applies to the 
great civilian army of husbands as well. So keep your ice 
box well stocked and give your happiness a chance. What- 
ever else you stint on, don’t stint on food. Have everything 
the best of its kind—not necessarily the most expensive— 
well-cooked, tasty, and served piping-hot. And you’ll find 
Steve still crazy over you, I warrant, when you’re eighty 
years old. 

Materialistic? Well, what of it? I’m pasting up a cook- 
book for you—recipes I like myself. You didn’t say, but I 
hope you're not living at home. That’s the worst begin- 
ning possible. Hunt up something, if it’s only one room, 
and kick off for yourself. 

Since when has Old Joplin changed his skin? The last 
time you wrote you seemed to think he was the greatest 
business giant that ever hit Lower Broadway. You were 
so enthusiastic that I even meditated dyeing my hair a 
splendid Venetian red and coming on to New York. 

This week I feel blue. I’m a failure. One of my girls 
died. Not the egoist, of course. The other. I just couldn’t 
hold her back. A great little girl, potentially, but she just 
couldn’t stand life’s gaff. Your Arrt. AUNT. 


EAR AUNT CECIL: Your letter containing that fat 

lusty check was just about as welcome to me as is a 
life belt to a sailor who’s fallen overboard in boiling seas 
and doesn’t know how to swim. For that’s my case. I’ve 
been swept overboard into the raging seas of matrimony 
without knowing how to swim—and already I’ve swal- 
lowed a few mouthfuls of brine. The fact is, I’m in debt. 
I’ve had to buy a lot of stuff on the installment plan. Steve 
doesn’t know and I don’t intend to tell him. Ill just keep 
my failure a secret and pay it off, month by month. This 
business of furnishing an apartment from stem to stern and 
from draperies to dust rags runs into tall money. And if in 
addition you have an extravagant streak in you you’re in 
wrong from the start. Money dribbled from my pocket- 
book those first few weeks in.a thin but.steady stream, and 
first thing I knew I was bled white. 

The trouble was I splurged on the nonessentials, and 
then had to buy the essentials on tick. I began, you see, 
wrong end foremost, with rugs and draperies, and an 
antique chest of drawers and a strip of old Spanish brocade 
picked up dirt cheap at an auction, and first thing I knew 
all my cash had trickled right through my fingers and 
there was not a single serviceable stick of furniture in the 
house! Not a chair or a table. Nothing to eat with or on. 
Nevertheless, I don’t regret it, for the apartment is—gor- 
geous! It’s the whole top floor of an old house in the 
unfashionable part of town away down on the waterfront. 
One simply superb room, thirty feet long, overlooking the 
harbor so that we can see all the shipping in the bay, and 
on misty nights we go to sleep to the hoarse, melancholy 
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Moo-00-00! Moo-o0-00! of the foghorns, which sound like 
a herd of sea cows bellowing through the dark for their 
calves. Steve’s simile. And in the firelight, with Steve 
sitting in his big, comfortable, overstuffed easy-chair— 
bought on tick, ten dollars down and five dollars a month— 
or writing at the center table—terms ditto—or rising to 
put a record on the phonograph—also ye good old install- 
ment plan—or strolling over to part the draperies—paid 
for, thank goodness!—and leaning out to listen to the 
hoarse river sounds, with that old strip of Spanish brocade 
rustling and whispering against the wall like some restless 
ghost of the past, Aunt Cecil, it’s magical, enchanted, a 
place of dreams! 

The big room, Steve says, is our chief asset. All the 
others are strictly liabilities. There are only two—the 
kitchen, a dark, unventilated serving closet about as big 
as mother’s ice chest; and the bedroom, a tiny cubicle, 
scarce large enough to squeeze in the twin beds, mahogany 
four-posters—dad’s gift; very handsome—and at the foot 
a lane just wide enough for two slim-jims to pass. 

In the morning it’s icy cold, being right on the bay and 
the steam heat not coming on, and so Steve ducks out in 
his pajamas to plug in the electric percolator and turn on 
the gas heater while I take my bath; and then I boil the 
eggs and burn the toast while he takes his—after which we 
breakfast. Business of wolfing down hard-boiled eggs and 
singed toast with one eye on the clock. The mornings are 
one mad scramble—especially if we’ve been out playing the 
night before. And, of course, we can’t live exactly like 
hermits. We both work hard and need a little diversion to 
keep us fit. We’ve entertained once or twice, very simply; 
and several times Steve has brought home a friend to 
dinner, which I like him to feel free to do. But, oh, the 
devilish price of food! My budget’s all shot to pieces, and 
it worked out so beautifully—on paper. It’s the extras, 
which I didn’t leave any margin for; and married life 
seems just one blamed extra after another. 

What I tripped up on first was the servant problem. On 
mother’s advice—she said I’d break down if I tried to do 
everything myself, which was what I had planned to do in 
order to cut down expenses—I arranged for a maid to 
come in at noon, tidy the house, get dinner, and prepare 
the breakfast, working from twelve to eight. It was a fine 
scheme; the only trouble was that it didn’t work. It 
lasted a week and then blew up with a bang. Anna de- 
camped with Steve’s best pair of boots, and I discovered 
that she’d started bills with every grocery in the neighbor- 
hood—though I’d given her kitchen money each day. She 
kept the cash and let the credit go! After her I hired and 
fired six in a row, and during the intervals we either went 
out to restaurants or else I stopped on my way home and 
bought something in cans at the delicatessen, and then I 
would be so dead played out by the time it was on the 
table that I couldn’t eat, and still had to pretend, so Steve 
wouldn’t call matrimony a dud. That’s his word for 
failure—a shell which fails to explode. All our maids have 
been duds. A delicatessen dinner is a dud. The Versailles 
Treaty was a dud. Our rooms, save the big one, are duds, 
and even that without heat has duddish qualities. Steve 
loathes canned stuff and eating at restaurants, for that’s 
what he’s had all his life, having no home. I know he 
considers his mother a dud—but wild horses couldn’t drag 
it out of him. 

The other night I had a narrow escape. Of course my 
budget for the money has gone on the rocks, for living at 
restaurants and out of cans is expensive. We had just sat 
down to the table, I nervous and strained—it had been a 
heavy day at the office, with Old Joplin cross as a bear; 
and I had cut my thumb with the can-opener—and Steve 
whistling softly under his breath in the unconscious way 
he has when he senses a discord in me, when there came a 
sudden sharp knock at the door. Aunt Cecil, I had a 
premonition of danger right then! You may laugh, but 
it’s true. I knew Trouble was standing outside that door. 
I stood up to meet it. 

Steve sprang to his feet, saying, ‘“I’ll go. Sit still.” 

And when he opened the door, there stood the install- 
ment agent! In a sickening flash I recalled that I was 
behind a month with the pay. He’d come at night to 
collect the bill! For a moment my brain reeled. Of 
course I could have told Steve right then and there, but 
it would have taken a lot of explaining, and he would 
have kidded me to death, and besides, I was rotten tired, 
and the dinner was a dud, and my thumb was throbbing 
like fury. The collector looked at me, and I looked back at 
him—and laid my finger on my lips. He got it in a flash! 
He saw that I didn’t want Steve to know, and he rose to 
the occasion like one of Nature’s noblemen. 

“Party by the name of Smith—Jacob Smith—live 
here?’”’ he inquired gruffly, looking down at the bill he 
held in his hand. 

I choked back a hysterical giggle, for Jacob Smith is his 
own name! It was the best he could think of in the crisis. 

“No,” said Steve, “‘party by the name of Sheridan lives 
here. No Smiths in the house.” 

“Sorry. My mistake. Wrong number,” muttered 
Smith, and he turned, without ever a glance in my direc- 
tion, and clumped downstairs. 





Do you 
e 

believe me ? 
An advertising expert told me the 
other day that if every man who 
reads my stuff should believe it and 
act upon it, the avalanche of orders 
would probably put Mennen out of 
business. I guess he’s right. Im- 
agine my whole audience of ten 
million men all deciding overnight 
that they wanted Mennen’s! 

I’m puzzled. I’m wondering how 
many of you fellows do believe me— 
how many of you I can get to 
confess a genuine interest in 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream. 

I wonder how many of you I 
can get to gamble a dime to prove 
to your everlasting satisfaction one 
of two things. Either I am the 
possessor of a high speed imagination 
—or Mennen’s is the greatest 
preparation ever produced for 
reducing a growth of he-bristles to 
a state of pitiable non-resistance. 

Either you believe me or you 
don’t. If you do, you probably 
belong to the select class of men who 
are enjoying a blithesome Mennen 
shave every morning of their lives. 

Now, if you are in doubt, why 
not at least put it up to me to 
prove my case? Forget reason, 
prejudice or habit and act on your 
regular-fellow instinct. Obey that 
impulse and send me a dime for my 
big demonstrator tube and dare 
Mennen’s to give you the kind of 
shave you’ve always wanted. Dare 
it to Hower into the most gorgeous 
bank of lather that’s ever decorated 
your facial landscape. Settle once 
for all this question of my veracity 
by using three times as much water 
as usual—and try cold water if 
you like it. Let your razor sink 
into the snow drift and dare it to 
give you the best shave you ever 
had in your life. That’s all I want. 

I'll go you one step further. 
When I get your dare-devil dime, 
I'll send you along a sample can of 
Mennen Talcum for Men—a real 
man’s talcum for after shaving or 
bathing. It’s fine for the skin— 
and it doesn’t show. 

If you’re a sport, come through. 

° 
4a44 Henry 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, V.J. U.S.A. 
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Nice of him—wasn’t it? He was trying 
to get me out of a hole, and he landed me in 
a deeper one, for Steve smelled a rat right 
away. 

He said thoughtfully as he closed the 
door, ““Funny guy! Acted as though he 
knew you.”’ 

And he strolled over and sat down in the 
very identical overstuffed chair that Smith 
had come to collect the bill for, the springs 
of which as he settled down gave a sort of 
lugubrious squeak, as if to say, ‘‘Could I 
but speak instead of squeak, I could tell 
you, young man, what he came for!” 

“Don’t you think he acted funny?” de- 
manded Steve. 

Here again was my chance to explain, 
but now it was harder than ever; for the 
man had stood by me and I was bound to 
stand by him—wasn’t I? 

And so I said, ‘‘ Well, now I think of it, 
he did look a trifle surprised.” 

“No,” said Steve, still thoughtful; ‘‘not 
surprised. It wasn’t that. That guy came 
for something. I got that, clear as day. 
And then when he saw me—or, rather, when 
he looked behind me and saw you—he sud- 
denly stalled, backed down, and invented 
that yarn about looking for a man by the 
name of Smith. I’d give a penny to know 
what his game was. How’s the thumb?” 


“The thumb feels like two cents, and so” 


does its owner. Steve, how would it be if 
we sold out all this junk—did you notice 
how that new chair has taken to squeak- 
ing?—and went to board?” 

“No!” said Steve quite loudly—and I 
knew I had reminded him of his homeless 
days and his mother. I felt like the woman 
in How She Lied to Her Husband. But the 
funny part about it is this: If my thumb 
hadn’t been cut, and if I hadn’t been tired, 
and the dinner hadn’t fizzled, I shouldn’t 
have minded telling Steve at all. It was 
just the’ darned climax of it. Lovingly, 

CECIL. 


Y DEAR NIECE: Your two jobs 

seem to be getting their hooks in you. 
But keep a stiff upper lip. Try to find 
a good, reliable, middle-aged housekeeper 
who'll take all the responsibility. She may 
come high, but she’ll be cheap in the end, 
and that’s the only solution so long as you 
work outside. 

Of course I think it would have been far 
better had you told Steve about the collec- 
tor; but as you didn’t, the thing to do now 
is to remove the cause of further trouble 
by squaring off all the rest of your in- 
debtedness at once. In order that you may 
do this, if you’ll send me the dem’d total 
T’ll loan you the amount—at the usual rate 
of interest. Ordinarily I’d let you sow your 
own little financial wild oat-and reap what- 
ever is coming to you, but you seem to 
have your hands overfull already, what 
with Joplin changing into a snickery old 
snake, and Steve developing an antimother 
complex. 

I note you dodged my question about 
Joplin. What does he look like? And what 
is his advanced age, anyhow? I figure him 
as sort of like one of these unscrupulous, 
domineering, big-business pirates of Wall 
Street that the story-writers of THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING Post tell us about—a 
hard, mean, impassive guy, with an over- 
hung jaw, a trap mouth, cold, narrow-set 
eyes, the kind that has no friends and never 
forgets a foe—a combination of Sitting 
Bull, Napoleon, Old Scrooge and Simon 
Legree all rolled into one. I don’t know 
where they get that stuff, for I never saw 
a big or little business man look like that— 
but, anyhow, that is the picture I’ve formed 
of Old Joplin: the man with the cast-iron 
face. AmIright? Your Arrr. AUNT. 


EAR AUNT CECIL: How on earth 

did you ever get that notion of Old 
Joplin? I read your letter down in the 
office, and I burst out laughing right under 
his nibs’ high-bridged, aristocratic old nose. 
No, you’re not right. You’re away off. 
Before I was married I used to think he was 
the handsomest man I knew, and so kind 
and just and fair. Now he’s showing up in 
his true colors. As to looks, he’s tall, spare, 
rather elegant—something of a dandy, in 
fact—with thick, curly chestnut hair which 
he has hard work to keep smoothed down, 
dark blue eyes, often quite merry, a big 
mouth, but not a bit traplike, nice hands 
and voice, and a very spontaneous laugh. 
He must be all of forty-six—twice my 
age!—but he doesn’t look it; and he 
prances about with a sort of false spright- 
liness, pretending he’s about thirty-five. 
Why can’t old people admit they’re old? 
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About my job—well, if you must know, 
things haven’t gone very well; on the con- 
trary, they’ve gone steadily crisscross. 
It’s all Old Joplin’s fault. He’s got it in his 
head that I’m slacking and that it’s his 
duty to keep me up to the mark. And he’s 
doing that little thing. He used to tell me 
that I ran his business better than he did 
himself. But no compliments now. Oh, 
no! The change in him began the very 
ees I told him I intended to be mar- 
ried. 

“Well,”’ he replied after he’d congratu- 
lated me, ‘‘that means I’ll have to look out 
for a new secretary. And that’s bad—right 
now.” 

“You don’t have to look out for one 
unless you especially want to,’’ I laughed. 

“‘How’s that?’ he asked, genuinely sur- 
prised. 

“I’m going to be married—that’s true,” 
I explained, ‘‘but I’ve planned to keep on 
with my work.” 

He raised his eyebrows in an ironical 
manner he has. 

“Oho! So you’re that kind of a girl!” 
He added soberly after a pause, ‘‘ You need 
the money, I suppose?” 

“Partly,” I said stiffly. ‘But I’d keep 
on, anyway. I don’t see why a business 
woman should give up her career after 
marriage any more than a man. It’s hor- 
ribly unfair.” 

He smiled rather grimly. ‘“‘It makes 
precious little difference what you or I 
think. Nature’s the old girl that holds the 
trump cards here; and she'll play the game 
along her own lines, no matter how much 
we squeal. But there’s something else to 
be considered here. This job’s not going 
to grow any lighter with time. I’m ex- 
panding this business, reorganizing some 
of the old departments and adding new 
ones; it’ll take all my brains and vitality 
to put the thing across. It goes without 
saying that I must have a secretary I can 
rely on, and even overwork at times.’”’” He 
looked at me hard. “Think you’d best 
tackle that?” 

“Have I failed you thus far?” I asked 
indignantly. 

“No. You’ve done fine, but cf 

“Well, then,’ I said, ‘‘I’m going to keep 
right on doing the same thing, and if at 
any time I fall below grade you ean fire 
me!’’ I laughed when I said it, but he took 
me right up. 

“T certainly will!’”’ he assured me ge- 
nially. ‘‘With promptitude and dispatch. 
There’s a lot of money invested in this en- 
terprise—not all my own. And I can’t take 
on a single ounce more of risk. So if you 
keep the job you may be prepared to be 
the hard-worked secretary of a hard-working 
man beginning from to-day.” 

Of course I agreed. Well, Aunt Cecil, 
he’s been even better than his word! It’s 
been drive, drive, drive. The very first 
day after my return from ours week-end 
honeymoon that man kept me until seven 
o’clock—and he’d have gone on indefinitely 
if he hadn’t seen something in my face 
that made him pull up short, glance at his 
watch, burst out laughing and say, ‘‘Good 
Lord, it’s seven o’clock! And you’ve just 
achieved a husband. He’s probably tearing 
his hair out in clumps. I certainly am sorry. 
Well, tell him we’re reorganizing. If he’s 
a business man he’ll understand. And I do 
my best thinking when it’s quiet at the end 
of the day. But I’ll see this doesn’t happen 
again. It was your expression put me wise. 
By Jove, your face was as long as my arm!” 

And he laughed again—but just the 





same, Aunt Cecil, away down deep he was 
irritated through and through. He can’t 
fool me. I can read him Jike a book. He 


wanted to go on working while he felt like 
it, and he wanted his secretary to go on 
too. It’s perfectly true that he works bet- 
ter at the end of the day when the office is 
still. And before, I didn’t mind. It was 
even rather fun. He can concentrate just 
like father. But the devil of it is, he insists 
on concentrating at the end of the day, just 
when it’s time to begin to think of getting 
ready to go home. And when he starts one 
of those séances along about five, I just 
can’t help sneaking a glance at my wrist 
watch. Of course Old Joplin catches me; 
then out comes his lower lip, his brows 
draw down, and he shoots me a steely, blue 
look, keen as a razor blade, as much as to 
say: “‘Is this time yours, or have I bought 
and paid for it with cold cash?”’ To have 
me glance at my watch as a gentle re- 
minder riles him like old Ned. But what 
am I to do? There’s no such word as 
“stop” in his bright lexicon. He’s detained 
me over and over again. : 
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Steve, you see, gets home before I do. 
Even when Old Joplin doesn’t keep me, he 
beats me by half an hour. And that’s the 
trouble! He hates to come home and find 
me gone. I know how it is. It’s just the 
way I used to feel as a child when we’d 
come pelting home from school, hurl down 
our books and make a bee line for mother’s 
sitting room. If she wasn’t in her accus- 
tomed chair by the window, sewing or read- 
ing, we had a distinct sense of dismay, 
catastrophe, alarm; and we’d go ramping 
all over the house, screeching ‘‘Mother-r-r!”’ 
We just wanted to see her, to assure our- 
selves by looking at her that all was well 
with the world. I asked mother the other 
day if it was sheerly by accident that she 
sat in that particular chair at that partic- 
ular hour all through those years. “Gra-— 
cious, no!’’ she laughed. ‘I made it a 
special point. If I was at a neighbor’s 
I excused myself and came away. I wanted 
to build up in you the feeling of confidence 
that mother was always there.” ~ 

And it’s that sense of goneness, of mo- 


ree eo 


mentary dismay that I faney Steve has 


when he comes home and finds me away. 
But I can’t help it. I can’t change Old 
Joplin’s habits. I tried to! I suggested 


to him one morning that he do his heavy ~ 


thinking earlier in the day, after lunch. 
You should have heard him snort. 

“Now, Mrs. Sheridan,” said he, biting 
his words off short, “‘don’t try fitting me 
and my habits on to any little private 
Procrustean bed of yours and chopping me 


off where I don’t match up with your do- — 
mestic schedule; it won’t work. AsI see 


this proposition, the job doesn’t belong to 
you; you belong to the job. The job can’t 
be cut and hacked and added to and sub- 
tracted from to fit your own private and 
personal convenience; it’s you who must 
fit your private convenience to the require- 
ments of the job.” 

One good thing—we now have a splendid 
cook. Mother shopped around and found 
her for us—an old Frenchwoman called 
Philomene, who adores Steve and is forever 
concocting new dishes to tempt his appe- 
tite. I’m glad, for these days, with Old 


Joplin bearing down harder and harder, — 
I come home too exhausted to do much — 


but crumple up on the sofa. She stays all 
day and sleeps in the house. That means 
extra pay, extra food, and the rent of an 
extra room. But she’s worth it at the 
price, for now Steve and I have some time 
to ourselves, and we’ve even given a dinner 
or two and had some friends in for a buffet 
supper after bridge. Of course, with all 
this drain, we’re not saving a single bean. 
We’re going with a set of young married 
people the husbands of whom have been 
in business five or ten years, and so, nat- 
urally, have bigger salaries than Steve. 
Steve says we’re trying to beat the game 
five years by competing thus socially with. 
people beyond our class. He says we’re 
trying to telescope five years, and he claims 


that it’s my salary which has been the ~ 


accelerator. 

The other day he brought home a fliv- 
ver, and when I scolded him for the extrav- 
agance he replied, ‘‘Want to know why 
I bought it? You’re getting between your 
eyes two perpendicular lines which only 
require an S to change into a dollar sign, 
and it’s the express purpose of this flivver 
to expunge that sign from your lovely 
map ” 


we’ve had some wonderful Sundays in the 


country, with a delicious cold lunch which ~ 


Philomene puts up. Those Sundays keep 
me alive. Steve increasingly hates me to 
work. But he doesn’t say a word. That’s 
Steve. Some nights I’m ready to drop with 
nerves and fatigue. Of course, I’m dead 


beat physically—but that’s not all. I feel — 


torn between two contending forces: Jop- 


lin trying to absorb me at the office, and ~ 


Steve equally determined that business 
shall not interfere with his home. 
war of two strong personalities, and I catch 


it on both sides. Old Joplin’s not giving me ~ 


a square deal. His character, as I told you 


before, has utterly changed. He’s a regu- — 


lar slave-driver, scarcely ever laughs, and 
sometimes won’t even say good morning. 
All the old cordial feeling between us is 
completely gone. 

Once or twice, when he’s shown signs of 
keeping me late, I’ve had to say, flat out, 
“Sorry, Mr. Joplin—but aren’t we running 
overtime? I have an engagement to-night.” 

That always wins out of him a steel-blue 
glare. It’s like pricking a caged animal; he 
almost growls out loud! It’s true he work, 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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HIS brush cleans more 
thoroughly because the 
tufted bristles reach between 
the teeth. 
It is easier to manage be- 
cause of the curved handle. 
It is more sanitary be- 
cause it always comes in the 
yellow box. 
It wears longer because of 
the quality of the bristles. 
Four visits a year to your 
dentist and daily use of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
insure good teeth for a life- 
time. Adults’, youths’, and 
children’s sizes. 
Madeinthe United States. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
like a horse himself. But it’s his business, 
not mine. Good night. 

Your LOVING TIRED-OUT GIRL. 

P.S. About that furniture loan. It’s all 

right—thanks just the same. I blurted it 
out one night to Steve, and I needn’t tell 
you he was a prince. Of course he kidded 
me some. Steve’s some kidder. He ad- 
mitted, moreover, that he had exactly the 
same luxurious streak in him—which made 
him willing to marry me before he could 
afford me!—like a black zigzag streak run- 
ning through pure Carrara marble—his 
simile, not mine!—and so we made a 
solemn compact: He’s to keep an eye on 
me and I’m to.keep an eye on him. Why 
can’t Old Joplin be square like that? 


Y DEAR NIECE: Dancing, dinners, 
flivvers, bridge—you and Steve seem 
to be having a high old time. Who’s paying 
the piper? In my day the first few years of 
married life were largely given over to the 
practical undertaking of raising a family; 
that was the chief investment of those first 
years; it was a woman’s major responsi- 
bility, her major contribution to life. And 
during that period it was the husband’s 
business to earn the living; that was his 
job, not the woman’s; she generally had 
her hands full inside the house. That’s 
the eternal triangle: Father, mother and 
child—father out rustling the grub, and 
the mother, of necessity, sticking pretty 
close to the child. It’s on that triangle 
we’ve built up our laws. Now, up to the 
present generation, that’s been the normal 
rule of life for an American family. The 
husband’s the natural provider; if he fails 
to provide he’s liable to a severe man- 
handling in the courts. It’s a thing in 
America we’re rather strict about. The 
time, of course, may come, when this coun- 
try is so densely populated and its re- 
sources exploited down to the vanishing 
point, that every moderately placed woman 
may be forced out into a gainful occupa- 
tion, because the man, working alone, can- 
not earn. enough to support a family. 
That’s how it is with the working classes 
in Europe right now. But that day in 
America has not yet arrived. The average, 
moderately placed young American woman 
hasn’t engaged in a gainful occupation after 
marriage because she hasn’t been finan- 
cially forced to do so, and because she’s 
been otherwise engaged in raising a family. 
But you and Steve seem to be starting 
in at the other end of the game. You’re 
investing your time, money and vital en- 
ergies, as nearly as I can make out, in 
having a royal good time, and I’m wonder- 
ing what kind of a balance sheet of net 
gains you'll show in ten years from _now. 
Mind, I don’t say you’re wrong. There 
are thousands of young married women 
who are doing exactly the same thing; 
trying to make a go of marriage and of 
business life at the same time; wanting 
the double experience—and also the extra 
cash. I don’t blame them. 

Thanks for your description of Old Jop- 
lin. The imperial, ineffable arrogance of 
that man astounds me. The only theory 
on which I can explain his ogreishness is 
that he’s not in love with Steve. Which 
explanation doesn’t get us anywhere—for 
why isn’t he? I give it up. The real 
trouble is, to him his business is life; to you 
it is a weekly envelope. He feeds him- 
self to his job. You make it feed you. A 
slight difference in the point of view. Be 
kind to the doddering old gent; he can’t 
help loving his business more than Steve. 

Your AFFT, AUNT. 


Sundry weeks later. 


Y DEAR AUNT: If I’ve not written 
before, it’s because these days I seem 
to be pulled all ways at once. At night, if 
we’re not outward bound, I turn in after 
dinner while Steve sits up with his work 
or to read. Things are going better with 
him financially. A small raise. I think Old 
Joplin might raise me! Steve came home 
as excited and jolly and mysterious as a 
kid on Christmas Eve. He’d phoned Philo- 
mene to prepare a bang-up dinner, and 
sent home a bunch of red roses. And over 
our coffee and cognac—thanks to Philo- 
mene’s special ami, a purser on a French 
boat—Steve sprang his little surprise. He 
announced his raise, and then—and here’s 
the joker!—suggested that I give up my 
job. Aunt Cecil, you could have knocked 
me down with a pinfeather. Just when 
things seemed to be going more smoothly! 
““Why, Steve!” I gasped. ‘‘We can’t do 
that—not now!” 
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“Why?” demanded Steve, with a glint 
in his eye. 

““Why, because 

“Well, go on—trot out your becauses.”’ 

“Because we'd have to start in all over 
again at the foot of the ladder.” 

“That all?’ 

‘“‘Because we’d have to stop giving par- 
ties and having in friends, and start to save 
and scrimp. And besides as 

“tVes 7” 

“What would I do with my time—not 
to mention my brains? I don’t know how 
to cook, and I loathe housework. And 
also, now I’ve got Old Joplin just like a 
trained dragon so that he lets me go on the 
dot without letting out a single roar.” 

“All right,’”’ said Steve stiffly. ‘‘Have it 
your own way. But I’d like to know one 
thing: When we were married you said 
you were going on with your job because 
I didn’t earn enough. That was simply a 
little bluff, eh, to get what you want, to 
have your cake and eat it too? Now come 
across with the straight goods—is it the 
job with Old Joplin you can’t give up—or 
is it the extra cash?”’ 

Well, Aunt Cecil, I thought and thought, 
and finally I said, ‘‘Honestly, Steve, I 
can’t tell. It’s about fifty-fifty, I guess. 
But one thing’s sure: I don’t want to start 
in at the foot of the ladder again. I hate 
to scrimp and save.” 

“All right,” said Steve, with a poker 
face. ‘‘That’s settled. I just wanted to 
know where I stand.” 

And then, Aunt Cecil, I suddenly thought 
of another reason. And just as a flyer I 
said, ‘‘Besides, why haven’t I as much right 
to self-expression and self-determination in 
acareeras you?” — 

I don’t know why that should have made 
the lid of Steve’s temper blow off—but it 


” 








id. 

He stood up suddenly with a kind of 
suppressed violence and he almost yelled, 
““Why can’t you be inside of a room and 
out of it at one and the same time? Why 
can’t you be married and single too? Why 
can’t you live at the North and the South 
Pole both? Why can’t you be my wife and 
Old Joplin’s secretary, and mingle in so- 
ciety, and give sparkling little dinners, and 
spread yourself generally all over the map? 
Why doesn’t two and two make ninety- 
eight? You can self-express yourself from 
here to Halifax and back, and I shan’t say 
a single word.” 

And he flung himself out of the room, 
leaving me too astounded for words. But 
I know I’m right! 

Your LOvING CECIL. 


Y DEAR NIECE: Don’t be forever 

harping on your rights. An American 
woman these days has the right to do just 
about anything she can get away with, 
short of homicide. And I’ve known her to 
get away with homicide—with a male jury. 
Self-determination is a very highfaluting 
word. I almost wish it hadn’t been intro- 
duced into the best circles by a certain 
brilliant man; he started a whole lot of 
trouble just with that one word. It’s some- 
thing like calling a workingman Nature’s 
nobleman. Maybe he’s a nobleman, and 
maybe again he’s nothing but a lazy loafer, 
too proud to work. Self-determination and 
self-expression, as I’ve seen them work out 
in real life, usually mean doing what you 
want to when you want to, and letting the 
other fellow pay. In your particular situa- 
tion it’s for you to decide whether the game 
is worth the candle. Nobody else can settle 
that for you. And I know of no better way 
of discovering just how high a price you 
are willing to pay for the particular brand 
of self-expression you seem to be going in 
forthan by the course you’re now pursuing — 
namely, by actual personal experience— 
trying it on the dog. Of course it’s rather 
tough on the dog, but that’s the dog’s affair. 

Your AFFT. AUNT. 


EAR AUNT CECIL: Who’s the 

dog—Old Joplin or my Steve? I know 
what I am—a little buffer state between 
two big encroaching powers; and when 
both begin to squeeze me—ugh! And I 
know what Old Joplin is—a big, surly blood- 
hound with his nose down to the ground 
keen on the scent for the trail of gold. How 
can he think so much of a little extra 
cash? A mere money-grubber! But I don’t 
care what happens to him, and that’s not 
what I started to say. 

Aunt Cecil, I’m nearly frantic with 
worry! It’s about Steve. I’m afraid some- 
thing terrible is happening inside of him. 
I’m not absolutely sure. It may be nothing 
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but my own silly imagination; but lately 
he’s been talking very strangely in his 
sleep. And when he’s awake he’s silent, 
glum. And how he throws money about! 
To put it baldly, I fear Steve’s not only 
becoming reconciled to my helping with 
the financial support but he’s swung around 
to where he believes that I ought to, that 
it’s my right, my job. The other day he 
gave me a shock. He suggested, cool as a 
cucumber, that we pool our salaries, dollar 
for dollar, and go even-steven all the way. 
You see, since he got his raise we’ve been 
living on his salary and piecing out with 
mine, and what was left over I spent as I 
pleased. 

“Why, Steve!’’ I gasped, so hurt that 
the tears sprang into my eyes. “‘Do—do 
you actually want to spend my little money 
that I earn with Old Joplin by the sweat of 
my brow?” 

““What’s sauce for the gander’s sauce for 
the goose,’ said Steve. ‘‘What’s mine’s 
yours, but what’s yours appears to be your 
own. That’s unfair. I’ve got a right to 
self-expression too.”’ 

His coolness took my breath away. It 
was so petty, so—so ungenerous and mean. 

“But, Steve,” I faltered, ‘““I—I work 
ee for that. Of course you may have 
ibaa le 

‘“‘No,” said Steve doggedly, ‘“‘I don’t 
want it all; I only want my share.” 

His share—of my money! Aunt Cecil, 
I thought my heart would break. 

And here’s another thing: Steve has a 
friend, an artist, called Bill Eames. Steve, 
who is a pretty good judge of those things, 
says Bill is a fine artist, but he’s had a 
tough time financially. He paints the kind 
of stuff that won’t buy him a dairy lunch 
but that’ll bring him fame when he’s dead. 
Steve says he can’t help it, that he’s built 
that way. About four years ago he married 
a girl, and just for his own amusement he 
taught her to paint. Now here comes the 
ironic twist: He uncovered in her a fine 
talent, not for his kind of art but for com- 
mercial advertising, pictures of Bon Ton 
shaving soap, and so on; and inside of a 
year she was making ten times as much as 
Bill, who’d put everything else aside to 
stage-manage her, be her errand boy, run 
out and buy her paints and peddle her 
stuff to the firms. He stopped his work to 
push her, and she became a howling suc- 
cess. I’ve seen her. She’s a thin, dark, 
feverish, aggressive, big-boned, masterful 
woman with a big nose. A human dynamo. 
This year she divorced Bill, giving as a rea- 
son nonsupport. She said he hadn’t con- 
tributed a dollar toward her support for 
two years, and she was tired of having him 
forever dipping into her purse. Steve, of 
course, sided with Bill and has been bring- 
ing him home to dinner about five nights in 
the week, just to buck him up, and has also 
lent him scme money to get on his feet. 

Steve and I had a grand discussion over 
the whole case.. He says that competition 
in the same household between man and 
wife is the death of love. I wonder! He 
contended that the proper kind of a wife 
for a modest, self-doubting chap like Bill 
was one of these sagacious, soft, clinging 
little girls who would bring out every ounce 
of responsibility in him and make him be- 
lieve he was the finest fellow on top of the 
earth. I don’t care much for Bill’s wife, but 
I think she had a good right to work if she 
wanted to—and I’ll stick to that until I die. 
But it makes me sort of sick in my soul to 
be at odds with Steve. 

Query: How far is it wise for the average, 
ordinary woman to take the weights of 
responsibility off the average, ordinary 
husband if she wants him to remain a good 
provider, as the saying goes? 

Your LOVING NAMESAKE. 


Y DEAR NIECE: What you write 


about your friends is mighty interest- 
ing to me and I’ve been mulling it over in 
my mind. Sometimes an innocent old by- 
stander like myself gets a few things the 
active combatants can’t see. First of all I’ll 
tell you why in my judgment that marriage 
didn’t stick. It’s been my observation that 
in every real union worthy the name there’s 
a he and a she, the attraction of two poles. 
If the man’s a he-man and the woman’s 
a she-woman the probabilities are that 
they’ll pull through their difficulties. Or if 
the man’s asoft, woman-natured chap and 
the woman wears the pantaloons they will, 
for that’s the same combination the other 
way around. But if it’s a man mated toa 
man-minded woman there’s no necessity 


for a merger, being nothing to mergeay 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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A New Ideal in Motor Car Value 


A new ideal has come true—plainly and 
unmistakably. "The New Oakland Six estab- 
lishes it. 


Oakland deliberately planned to make this new 
six model the finest light-weight six that ad- 
vanced, correct engineering, highest grade ma- 
terials, and expert workmanship could build. 


Oakland’s experience in light-weight six 
manufacture, the testing laboratories and all 
the resources of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, have been drawn upon to make that 
ideal come true. 


It is borne out in the rugged and reliable 
Oakland chassis, built to endure all burdens 
of travel through years of service. 


It is observed in the new and remarkable 
efliciency of Oakland’s own overhead valve 
six-cylinder engine—with power, smooth- 
ness, flexibility, economy and downright de- 
pendability unequalled in light-weight six 
manufacture. 


It is manifested again in such items of con- 
struction as silent chain camshaft drive, pres- 
sure feed oiling system, interchangeable 
bronze-backed main bearings, and many other 
important features which the New Oakland 
Six shares with much higher priced cars. 


Crowning this splendid mechanism are the 
five new and distinctive Oakland bodies—of 
a beauty, comfort and fine equipment un- 
equalled anywhere in their price range. 


All these things prove the attainment of an 
ideal. ‘They all attest to Oakland’s leadership 
in light-weight six manufacture. Oakland is 
proving that leadership to an ever-growing 
number of Oakland owners by its sustained, 
reliable performance, backed by the 15,000 
mile written guarantee. 


See this fine car! Test it thoroughly! Com- 
pare it with other cars! The New Oakland 
Six—the light-weight six of the General 
Motors group—is by far the finest and 
most desirable automobile in its price class. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Micui1Gan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Sherlock 


Holmes in 
Motion 
Pictures 


is coming to your favorite 
theatre. TwelveofConan 
Doyle’s most famous de- 
tective stories have been 
made into short-reel 
features, which for dra- 
matic interest, suspense, 
and fine, wholesome en- 
tertainment have never 
been equalled. 

Naturally, such a step in 
theprogressofthemotion 
picture art wassponsored 
by Educational Pictures! 


HESE twelve short-reel features 

represent the cream of the Sher- 
lock Holmes stories. Ask your favor- 
ite theatre now when they will show 
you these photo-dramatic gems. 
Their quality is on a par with other 
Educational Pictures, such as: 


CHRISTIE COMEDIES 
TORCHY COMEDIES 
MERMAID COMEDIES 
CAMPBELL COMEDIES 


WILDERNESS TALES 
By Robert C. Bruce 


SKETCHOGRAFS-CARTOONS 
By Julian Ollendorff 


KINOGRAMS-NEWS WEEKLY 
and specials like 


THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 


All the above motion pictures 
carry our trade-mark, and— 
Theatres which insure you a 
WHOLE evening’s entertain- 
ment can be identified by this 
signon postersandlobby cards. 


When You See It—Go In— 


It’s the sign of a well-balanced program! 











Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 


E. W. Hammons, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES—NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 38) : 
they’re two of a kind. And that, I suspect, 


| was the case with your friends. 


As to this business of competition in the 
same line between man and wife, in my 
opinion it’s a highly dangerous thing. Only 
a very big man and a very big love can get 
away with it. Partly it’s because in Amer- 
ica it’s the tradition that it’s the man’s job 
to support his wife. If he doesn’t support 
her it argues some inherent flaw, some lack 
of manhood, some yellow streak in his na- 
ture. We’re not yet civilized up to the 
European aristocratic point of view that a 
man has a dashed good right to be sup- 
ported by his rich wife without soiling his 
hands. We may be primitive, crude, vul- 
gar in this respect; and then again we 
may be nearer the straight biological norm, 
the deep guiding race instinct which runs 
truer, stronger in a fresh vital young nation 
than in an old worn-out stock. 

So if Steve is sensitive about wanting to 
support you during these first years of your 
married life and flares up, don’t lay it on to 
him individually; lay it on to the American 
tradition; lay it on to race instinct which 
commands that a male shall take care of 
his mate when she’s otherwise engaged and 
can’t take care of herself. The fact that you 
individually are not otherwise engaged 
does not alter the universal law. And don’t 
worry about Steve. He’s probably giving 
this experiment the intellectual once- 
over—and testing you out too. 

YouR AFFECTIONATE AUNT. 

P. S. What does Steve say in his sleep? 


DEAR AUNT: IT have been ill and 
in bed ten days. Nothing serious— 
a nasty cold aggravated by nerves. It’s 
really not bad, resting like this, for it gives 
me time to think. I’ve made Steve Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and of the Interior and 
Foreign Affairs. It’s now a one-man show; 
the strain of my being sick is telling on 
him; he looks a bit gaunt. To add to his 
afflictions, last week his mother landed 
down on us without warning, and asked 
him for money to go to the Hot Springs for 
acure. I don’t know what Steve said to her, 
or even if he said anything; he may have 
just looked at her; but she decamped the 
same afternoon—sans cash. Steve’s char- 
acter is developing a bite—but no bark!— 
at the rate of a mile ‘a minute these days. 

Old Joplin has been most kind—for him. 
He sent around his cousin, Doctor Hoyt, 
a perfectly charming woman, with four 
children and a paralyzed husband to sup- 
port. Her history is interesting. While she 
was still a medical student she fell in love 
with the man who was giving one of the 
lecture courses—a very brilliant but con- 
servative research doctor. They were mar- 
ried, but he objected strongly to her prac- 
ticing her profession, so she gave it up, had 
four children, and at the end of ten years he 
had a stroke of paralysis—a judgment of 
heaven, I call it!—and the entire burden of 
the family fell upon her. There was noth- 
ing for it but to resume her profession—ten 
years late. 

Now, Aunt Cecil, don’t you think she did 
wrong to give in to that reactionary, hide- 
bound old Turk, who wanted her all to 
himself? I want your flat answer—yes or 
no. It seems to me, reading between the 
lines of your letters, that you think I’m 
wrong in continuing to work for Old Jop- 
lin, but you’re afraid to come right out 
plump and say so. Now I’m going to call 
your bluff. Hands up! Right or wrong— 
which do you say? CECIL. 


Ded SILLY-BILLY: You and your 
little abstract rights and wrongs! 
Don’t you know yet that what may be all 
right for Sadie Smith may be all wrong 
for Sally Jones? That circumstances alter 
cases, and that each case must be judged on 
its own merits, in relationship to the par- 
ticular facts? With regard to your own 
concrete case, all I have to remark is this: 
You’ve got there not one right to adju- 
dicate, but three, each separate and dis- 
tinct—your own, Old Joplin’s and Steve’s. 
Now you may try to fit those three rights 
together, whittling each one down a bit so 
as to give them all a fair show; or you 
may sink your own rights; or you may 
sink those of Joplin and Steve and play 
your own up strong. It’s your game, not 
mine. Then playit. But don’t beso muddle- 
headed that you can’t see the real issues 
involved. 

I’ve always believed it was a fine thing 
for a woman—or a man, for that matter— 
to have an occupation, by means of which 
she could gain her livelihood in time of 
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need. Nothing so broadens her, shows her 
the actual practical stuff out of which life is 
made. It teaches her the value of money, 
gives her the discipline of regular work and 
hours; it takes the conceited crimps out of 
her nature by showing her that what she 
considers good enough and what her em- 
ployer considers good enough may be 
two vastly different things. But whether 
she’s to go on with her job after marriage 
is a matter of prudence, advisability and 
plain common horse sense. The doctor 
manifestly studied her particular problem 
from all angles, looked at her right, her 
husband’s and the public’s right, and de- 
cided that her major contribution lay in the 
home. Yes, I think she was right; I think 
that, taking it all in all, she made a wise 
investment, as the result amply demon- 
strates. But her case is not your case. 

There is staying with me now a teacher, 
a brilliant, accomplished, magnetic woman, 
with areal flair for her vocation—delights in 
her work and wields great influence over 
the girls—the rare case of a round peg ina 
round hole. She is happily married, has a 
husband and three children, and has con- 
tinued more or less irregularly with her 
work. Just now she’s deeply disappointed 
over a splendid position for which she’s 
eminently fitted but failed to obtain—on 
account of her children. It was in a large 
private girls’ school of excellent standards 
and reputation, and the principal liked her 
immensely—beyond all the other appli- 
eants; but there was also to be considered 
the responsibility to the students as well 
as to the parents who were paying a heavy 
tuition to have their daughters prepared for 
college. The absence of a brilliant teacher 
from her classes, or her irregular attendance 
at a critical period, might dislocate the 
entire course and prevent some of the stu- 
dents from passing their examinations. 

The principal thought deeply and finally 
she said, ‘“‘How many children have you?” 

“Three.” 

““And their ages?”’ 

“Four, eight and eleven.” 

Just the disease-catching age! 

The principal continued, even more 
thoughtfully, her questionnaire, ‘‘And in 
case one of your children fell sick, which 
would you choose—your duty to your child 
or your duty to the school?” 

Quick as a flash the teacher replied 
proudly, ‘‘To my child—naturally.” 

The principal nodded. “I think you’re 
absolutely right!’ she agreed warmly. 

But notwithstanding, she did not engage 
the lady for her school! 

“They penalize you for having chil- 
dren!’’ said the teacher bitterly, recount- 
ing the story to me. “If I’d no children 
she’d have taken me like a shot.” 

No doubt—for then the situation would 
have been materially altered. As it stood, 
the two sets of responsibilities clashed, and 
both the teacher and the principal were 
right. Now—would I have that brilliant 
woman give up her teaching? Lord, no! 
Would I have her give up her children? 
God forbid! But I would have her realize 
that she can’t have the privileges of married 
life without accepting its disabilities; she 
can’t be married and single at the same 
time. Each state carries its own advantages 
and its own disabilities. 

Your AFFT. AUNT. 


Old Joplin to Aunt Cecil. 


Y DEAR MADAM: Your interest in 

your niece must be my apology for 
intruding my personal affairs upon you in 
this unconventional fashion. But before 
her marriage your niece was wont occa- 
sionally to read choice portions of your 
letters aloud to me, and the quality of na- 
tive common sense which I so greatly ad- 
mired in them is the quality in their owner 
to which I now address these words. 

The fact is I am in an awkward predica- 
ment concerning Mrs. Sheridan, and I 
should be deeply obliged for your advice. 
To be brief, my business is amplifying by 
leaps and bounds. It necessitates my ab- 
sence on frequent trips, and during such 
absences I must have in my office someone 
who is absolutely competent, absolutely 
devoted to my interests and willing to take 
infinite pains. Hitherto your niece has been 
satisfactory in these three important re- 
spects; but since her marriage I am bound 
to state that this is no longer the case. 
Speaking as a private individual, I do not 
blame her; on the contrary, I admire her 
more as a woman for putting her marital 
responsibilities before her responsibilities 
to her job. Nevertheless, the fact that she 
does so lands me, as her employer, in a 
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hole. The candid truth is that she is worth 
less to me commercially since her marriage 
than she was before, because her heart’s 
not in her work; I can’t rely on her in a 
pinch. In addition, the increased volume 
of business is bound to make still heavier 
demands on my secretary and I intend to 
raise the salary. 

Now here is my quandary: Two alter- 
natives present themselves: First, I can 
dismiss your niece, and, frankly, that seems 
the most practicak course; second, I can 
find for her a subsidiary position in the 
office and place somebody over her head, 
a course which I have no doubt your niece 
would deeply resent. But it becomes more 
apparent each day that my business cannot 
be run merely as a side issue in the self- 
development of your niece. It is because of 
the very real regard and admiration I en- 
tertain for her personally that I am ven- 
turing to disclose my predicament to you. 
Thanking you, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
WINFIELD SCOTT JOPLIN. 


Aunt Cecil to Old Joplin. 


Y DEAR MR. JOPLIN: While 

deeply sensible of the honor you have 
paid me in thus consulting what you are 
pleased to term my ‘“‘native commonsense,” 
I am bound to say that I cannot advise you 
on how to run your business any more than 
I can advise my niece on how to run her 
marriage and her job. How can I, an on- 
looker, with just this brief glimpse, so to 
speak, over your shoulder at your hand, 
and without knowing what cards are out, 
advise you which suit to play? 

There is, however, this to say in a gen- 
eral way: More and more young married 
women who don’t absolutely need to work 
for a living are going into business. You 
and I can’t stop them or turn back the tide. 
For better or for worse, the movement’s 
already under way. Marriage grips some 
women profoundly; some it leaves prac- 
tically untouched. Personally, there’s no 
doubt in my mind that some young women 
can hold down a business job after marriage 
in a thoroughly competent and satisfac- 
tory fashion—and that’s the sole fact with 
which you, as an employer, are concerned. 
It’s equally true that some women cannot. 
It all depends on the young woman. Each 
case is a special case. And I know of no 
way of discovering which can and which 
can’t, save by actual open experiment in 
the business world. Some of the girls marry 
and continue their jobs; the majority 
marry and drop out. You may say it’s 
hard on the employer to have them quit 
on you. But is it any harder than when a 
bright, up-and-coming young man, whom 
you’ve come to rely on, suddenly sees a 
wider opportunity and leaves you flat? Of 
course it’s not! But you’re used to a man’s 
considering his own self-interest first, and 
so it doesn’t seem such an enormity. 

Now to which category does my niece 
belong—to the fairly small class of women 
who after marriage can and do continue 
to swing their business jobs out in the in- 
dustrial world with competence, success 
and poise; or does she belong to the fairly 
large class of girls whose interest, after 
marriage, in the home waxes as their in- 
terest in their outside jobs wane? I suspect 
you and I know the answer to that question 
even better at this point than Cecil herself. 
But she has common sense and character, 
and if you’ll give her an easy rein I think 
she’ll find her own way safely to the place 
where she belongs. Thanks for your in- 
terest in my girl! 

Very sincerely yours, 
CECIL CONVERSE. 

P. S. Why not offer her the increased 
responsibility, emoluments and all? 


Old Joplin to Aunt Cecil. 


MM. DEAR MADAM: In all my rather. 
extensive experience with the breed 
of secretaries I’ve never yet found one that 
didn’t consider he or she was worth all, 
and just a trifle more, than the employer 
paid. I doubt if your niece will prove an 
exception to the rule. It is my opinion that 
she has already bitten off more than she 
can chew, and yet you propose that I shall 
offer her a bigger bite. And I thought you 
were a sensible woman! Yours very truly, 
W. S. JOPLIN. 


Telegram from Aunt Cecil to Old J oplin: 
“You asked my advice. That’s it.” 


EAR AUNT CECIL: There’s been 

a regular blizzard of happenings Ing, 

my part of the world of late—exciting 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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It is easy to understand the 
really wonderful welcome ac- 
corded the new Packard Single- 
Six everywhere. 


No one who reacts to aristocratic 
atmosphere in a motor car can 
well remain unresponsive to the 
eight distinguished new types. 


You will find the new Single-Six 
not merely true to Packard tradi- 
tion, but carried beyond, to new 





heights of taste and beauty in 
embellishment. 


Here is not alone the exquisite 
environment and positive per- 
formance of Packard, but a greater 
emphasis of value than a truly fine 
car has ever accomplished before. 


In the new Single-Six, Packard 
mastery of high class production 
has culminated in an economic 
as well as an artistic and engi- 
neering triumph of the first order. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven-Passenger Touring, $2685; Runabout, $2485; Sport Model, $2650; Coupé, $3175; 
Five-Passenger Sedan, $3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; Seven-Passenger Limousine Sedan, $3575; at Detroit 


The Packard Twin’Six offers extremes of luxury and performance beyond which motoring cannot go Packard Trucks 
are known for unequaled durability and low ton-mile cost 
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Garter 





Comfortable the day you take 
them from their smart blue and 
orange box. Comfortable until you 
discard them, many months later, 
for a new pair of Pioneer-Brighton 
Wide-Webs. 

The width of the soft pliable 
Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Web — this 
is what does it. The wide holding 
surface gives perfect garter support 
—no tightness, no binding. 

Perfect adjustability allows you 
to adjust Pioneer-Brighton Wide- 
Web Garters to your comfort in 
the beginning and to keep them 
adjusted. 


Pioneer Suspender Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 44 years manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer- Brighton Garters 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

events hailing down so thick and fast that 
actually I nearly lost sight of the old fa- 
miliar landmarks for a while. First of all, 
Old Joplin offered me a raise! Think of it— 
Old Joplin! Of course I know I’m worth 
more to him than he pays! Why, I do about 
everything. Half the time he just sits 
around, waiting for me to jog his elbow! 
For a while I was too staggered to do any- 
thing except gape at him dizzily while he 
outlined the new duties which went with 
the increased pay, and to wonder where 
the joker was. For I knew there was a 
joker somewhere. Old Joplin’s no plaster 
saint. He doesn’t consider me a howling 
success where now I am since my marriage; 
then why should he suddenly offer me a 
bigger position with better pay? There was 
more in this than met the eye. 

I needed time to figure it out, and so I 
said sweetly: ‘Mr. Joplin, I can’t deny 
that I am deeply pleased with your offer— 
chiefiy, I think, because it shows you still 
have confidence in me. As to accepting it, 
it wouldn’t be fair to you unless I could 
devote to you considerably more energy 
and time; it would mean giving up house- 
keeping and going to board; it would 
mean—well, a reshaping along the whole 
line—less time at home and a concentra- 
tion of interest here. I’d like to take time 
to think it over—if you don’t mind.” 

“Take all the time you need,” he said 
with a smile. Old Joplin’s smile is not half 
bad. Of course nothing like so sunshiny as 
Steve’s. 

“T think I could pull it off all right,” 
said I. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Old Joplin quietly, 
“you can do the job all right—or I wouldn’t 
have offered it to you. It’s just a case of 
paying the price. And it’s only you who 
can decide that. This is your little ship 
and nobody can steer it but you.” 

Well, Aunt Cecil, he was so simple and 
friendly and—yes, human—as if he knew 
all my inside troubles. I mean—as he sat 
there staring meditatively out of the win- 
dow in that immaculate get-up of his, that 
without warning the tears rushed into my 
eyes and spilled over; I choked up; and 
without any reason at all I suddenly burst 
out erying like a kid. 

Why? I don’t know. It was just as if he 
had touched some secret chord or put his 
finger on a sore spot which had been pain- 
ing me, unaware, all the time. And in one 
single clear flash of vision, between the act 
of pulling out my handkerchief and blow- 
ing my nose, I knew I couldn’t make the 
grade. I couldn’t make the grade because 
I wouldn’t pay the price. And I wouldn’t 
make Steve pay the price. He’d paid so 
much with his mother that it seemed as if 
he’d earned a little leeway with his wife. 

Old Joplin pretended not to have noted 
the sudden shower, so I put on my things 
and slipped out. And as I closed the door 
I heard him mutter to himself: ‘That 
aunt must be a remarkable character!” 
Some character in a novel he was thinking 
of, I suppose. For a business man he’s 
rather well-read. 

Well, in the Subway on my way home 
I decided I’d be an idiot to throw up the 
job with all the extra pay; and all that 
day and the next I chopped and changed 
and played with the idea of taking or leav- 
ing that job the way a cat plays with a 
mouse; and I didn’t say a word to Steve. 
He’s been so preoccupied and glum and 
secret of late that I obeyed a little inner 


.voice which said “‘Keep this business to 


yourself.”’ Our cook has left, and we’ve 
been going out to meals, Steve silent, 
moody, with a far-away look in his eyes. 

“‘Steve,’” I said suddenly one night, 
‘suppose we try boarding for a while?” 

Steve looked up from his book and 
favored me with a long quiet stare, then 
without reply dropped his eyes to the page. 
I let the idea sink in. 

“What for?” asked Steve at the end of 
half an hour. That’s Steve. 

“Oh, nothing special,’ I said lightly. 
“More efficient, that’s all. Less expensive. 
Less wear and tear on the nerves when we 
both work.” 

“‘What would we do with all this junk?” 

He spoke carelessly, but my heart gave 
a great leap and I nearly sprang out of 
my chair, for, Aunt Cecil, those were the 
very words he had spoken out loud in his 
sleep! He had turned over and muttered 
as distinct as could be: ‘‘Sure. Separate. 
That’s the dope. But what would we do 
with all this junk?” 

I suppose I whitened—who wouldn’t? 
But I saw I must walk softly, like Agag, 
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for one false step would be fatal, and so 
I laughed as I said, ‘“Why, Steve, it wouldn’t 
hurt my feelings if we scrapped every 
blessed thing in the place except mamma’s 
linen and dad’s beds.” 

At that Steve rose, came and stood over 
me, his blue eyes boring me through. 

“You know! You’ve known all along— 
you star-spangled little fraud!” 

“Oh, Steve!’’ I made a wild guess, 
judging it must be some good luck by the 
glow in his eye. ‘‘Is it —— Itis!—a raise!” 
He nodded. ‘‘Then why have you kept it 
so secret? Why didn’t you speak?”’ 

I was still miles away from knowing 
what was going on in his head. 

“Well,” he replied soberly, “‘I have 
been figuring on this married-and-stay-in- 
business stuff from the husband’s point of 
view; and the way I figured it is this: If 
I’ve no right to stand in the way of your 
self-development in a business career you 
have equally no right to stand in the way 
of mine. That’s logical, isn’t it? All right. 
Then suppose my self-development re- 
quired that I accept a bigger job out of 
town—let’s say away off in the desert— 
while yours required that you stick right 
herein town? The logical result is—separa- 
tion. Well, when I’d doped out the logical 
moves on the board thus far, what does the 
chief do but call me into his office one 
morning and tell me I’d been promoted to 
be manager of their new plant my 

“Oh, Steve!” I broke in, grabbing him. 
“How glorious!” 

7 out in Arizona,” he finished grimly. 

Aunt Cecil, have you ever gone down in 
one of those express elevators that drop 
through space at such insane speed that 
your whole interior system seems to surge 
right up and your eyes feel popping out of 
your head? That was just the way I felt. 
T saw the whole situation then in one swift 
flare, just as I had in Old Joplin’s office— 
but as through a glass, darkly. 

“ Arizona!”’ I gasped. 

“Quite so!”’ said Steve dryly. “A bit 
too far, eh, to commute in from Arizona to 
Old Joplin’s office each day?” 

Old Joplin! I’d completely forgotten 
him and his raise. It was on the tip of my 
tongue to tell Steve, but I decided that 
would keep. One mix-up at a time. 

““And—and you’re going out there?” 
I asked, trying to get the thing straight in 
my head. I saw there was still a kink in 
Steve’s mind. 

“‘T’d like to see anybody try to stop me!” 
said he. 

“‘And—and what about me? Have you 
figured out that move too?” 

“Sure!’”’ he replied. “I’ve no right to 
stand in your light any more than you have 
to stand in mine. Ergo: I go to my little 
place in the sun, and you stay right here 
with yours. With me out of the plot you'll 
have more time to devote to Old Joplin. 
You say his business is increasing. Inside 
of a month I wager you'll land a raise.” 

“But that means sep a 

I just couldn’t get it out; my voice, in 
spite of me, broke. Steve still stood over 
me with a hard smile. 

“That’s right,” he said. “‘ You’ve got it. 
Spit it out.” 

I looked at him, but he had on his poker 
face and even the expression of his eyes 
baffled me. 
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“ And—and that’s why you want to sell 
off all this stuff?” ; 

““Well,”’ said Steve, sort of jovial and 
hard, ‘‘no use paying storage. We might as 
well clean up as we go along. All but the 
beds. That might make your father feel 
bad. I’ll tell you what: You keep yours 
and I’ll keep mine—ship it out to Arizona. 
Sort of symbolical—eh? Can’t you see it in 
the morning papers: Cruel Tragedy of the 
Twin Beds. Twin Beds, Created to Live 
Together, Forced to Separate and Follow 
Their Master and Mistress on Divergent 
Business Careers!” 

I don’t know why it was, Aunt Cecil, 
but that last silly remark just about fin- 
ished me; although I knew there was a 
joke somewhere I couldn’t seem to put my 
finger on it; I laid my head down on the 
pillow and began to sob. Steve sat down 
and began to comfort me. 

‘Cheer up!”’ he said presently, laughing. 
““They’re not separated yet!” 

“T think it’s frightfully bad taste to jest 
on such subjects,’ I told him. “And I 
knew you were making it up all the time.” 

“T wasn’t though,” said Steve soberly. 
“‘Tt’s all Gospel truth—just as I told you. 
I’ve had the refusal of that job for two 
weeks.” 

“And you're going to take it?” I de- 
manded. : 

For reply Steve fished in his pocket and 
brought out a letter, addressed and sealed. 
“Here you are—here’s the answer, in- 
side.” 

“But what?” I cried. 

“‘Can’t you guess?” asked Steve quietly. 

“You’ve never turned it down?” I 
gasped. 

“Sure I have!’ said he with a laugh. 
“Don’t look so frightened—that’s not the 
only job on this planet. You don’t suppose 
I’d force you to come with me? Or that I’d 
go without you? Nota chance! But I had 
to prove to you that this theory of self- 
expression worked out to a logical finish 
between man and wife is as full of leaks as a 
sieve. If love doesn’t mean something big- 
ger than the self-expression of our own little 
picayune personalities, then I’m going to 
lay off some morning and invent a new 
word for the feeling I have for you.” 

And so, Aunt Cecil, the upshot of it was 
that I didn’t even tell him about Old Jop- 
lin’s offer at all! You see, there wasn’t 
time. Steve’s chief had to know his deci- 
sion the next day; and if we went we had 
to pack up and get off inside of a week. Of 
course it was sheer moonshine about his 
giving up his chance on account of Old 
Joplin. I succeeded in convincing him that 
I might find means of self-expression out in 
Arizona as well as here. So late that night 
I got Old Joplin on long distance and told 
him that important business detained me 
at home the next morning, but that I’d 
drop in toward the end of the day and 
explain. 

And that was my last afternoon with Old 
Joplin. He’d saved up quite a bit of work 
for me—trust Old Jop not to squander the 
shining hours!—and that final afternoon 
was just the same as any other one. I saw 
the new secretary, a woman—not very 
competent, I fear. I caught her, during 
dictation, sneaking a look at her wrist 
watch, from which I augur ill! 

So to-night, Aunt Cecil, Steve and I 
sleep for the last time in our apartment and 
listen to the melancholy mooing of the fog- 
horns down the bay. It seems strange, 
breaking off with Old Joplin. The work was 
absorbing. He was an absorbing man. I 
don’t know what he’ll do without me! 
That other woman won’t suit him, I know. 
What a mix-up life is! And how hard to 
pick the right right! But I know I’ve 
picked it this time—haven’t I? 
Your LOVING, FROM-NOW-ON 

GIRL. 


Y DEAR NIECE: It makes no differ- 

ence what I think if you’re sure you’re 
right yourself. As Old Joplin said, it’s your 
own little ship and nobody can steer it but 
you. You’ve given up your job for to-day, 
but you may need one the worst way to- 
morrow; so don’t lean too hard on Steve’s 
gray matter and don’t lose your grip on the 
outside world. If you really consider that 
new secretary incompetent, and it’s not 
just female jealousy on your part at seeing 
her in your place, what’s the matter with 
my applying for the job myself to your 
Mr. Napoleon-Scrooge-Simon Legree? I 
don’t wear a wrist watch, and I have no 
Steve! Your LOvING AUNT CECIL. 


ONE-JOB 


P. S. Am meeting you at Chicago with ww 


some damson-plum preserves. 











This curious, fibrous rock is the 
basis for all Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofings. It gives them 
fire-safety, of course, and, in 
addition, durability and perma- 
nence. It keeps roofing costs 
down, 


For $30 more 
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he could have prevented . 


this with an Asbestos Roof 


SPARK from the chimney flue..... 

feeralis. on, the roofs... 2. a tiny, 
ominous flame..... and soon the whole 
-house is ablaze—betrayed by the roof 
that is supposed to protect it. 


All because somebody grudged the few 
dollars necessary to make that roof a real 
protection. The cost of a few shrubs 
from the lawn would have given that 
home the fire-safety of Asbestos Roofing. 

Perhaps they did not know this. Many 

people are inclined to think Asbestos 
Roofing expensive because it is always 
so highly spoken of. 

But this is not so. Anybody who can 
afford to set up four walls can afford to 
protect them with Asbestos Roofing. On 
such a house as that in the picture the 


difference is less than thirty dollars. It 
is worth it. 


For the same indestructible rock fibre 
that gives Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof- 
ings their fire-safety also gives them per- 
manence. Weather, rotandcorrosionhave 
little effect upon asbestos. These roofings 
never need painting, refinishing or other 
protective measures, and they should 
last as long as the home they protect. 


There is a roofing of Johns-Manville 
Asbestos, either in shingle or roll form, 
for every type of structure. Select yours 
from the chart on the right. 


Ask your roofing dealer or builder for 
samples and prices of the roofings. Each 
is given the highest rating in its class by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 


Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos Roofing 









What Type of Asbestos Roofing? 
This chart will help youdecide 

























Type of Asbestos Brand or Trade 


Kind of Building Roofing Name 




















Flexstone— 
red or green 


Slate surfaced roll 
roofing or shingles 






Small buildings 















Slate surfaced roll Flexstone— 
roofing or shingles red or green; 

or rigid asbestos rigid— 

shingles red, brown or gray 


Dwellings 
$3,000-$7,000 

















Standard or 
extra thick—red, 
brown, gray or 

blended 


Dwellings Rigid asbestos 
$7,000—$25,000 shingles 














Colorblende—five- 
tone, brown with or 
without red or gray 
accidentals 


Dwellings Rigid asbestos 
$25,000 upwards shingles 





















Johns-Manville 
3 or 4 ply ready Asbestos Ready 
roofing Roofing or Built-up 
Roofing 


Factories, shops and 
mills—Monitor and 
Sawtooth roofs* 










Johns-Manville 
Built-up Roofing 


Flat roofs— 


all buildings* Built-up roofing 

















Skeleton frame Corrugated asbestos | Johns-Manville 
buildings— roofing with steel CorrugatedAsbestos 
standard conditions* | reinforcement Roofing 











Skeleton frame build- 
ings—excessive tem- 
perature or. conden- 
sation conditions* ~ 


Johns-Manville 
Corrugated asbestos TransiteCorrugated 


roofing without steel oes 
reinforcement Asbestos Wood 
Roofing 














*Note—Industrial: buildings call for expert advice. 
A roofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches. 














and its allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
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For June Days 


These Bubble-Grain Delights 


In the Morning 


Mix Puffed Rice with your ber- 
ries. These flimsy, nut-like mor- 
sels add a delicious blend. 

Consider how Puffed Rice tastes 
served with cream and sugar. It 
is like nut bubbles. Then imagine 
what it adds to fruit. 


Afternoons 


Lightly douse with melted but- 
ter for hungry children after 
school. Then it forms a food con- 
fection. 

Use as garnish on ice cream, as 
leading chefs are doing. 

Use like nut-meats in 
candy making. 

Also as toasted wafers for your 
soups. ‘s 


home 


At Night 


The ideal dish for children is 
Puffed Wheat in milk. Whole 
wheat, with its 16 elements, 
forms. a _ practically complete 
food. 

Whole wheat, with every food 
cell blasted, easily digests. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Whole grains puffed to 8 times normal size 


Made by Prof. Anderson’s proc- 
ess. Over 125 million steam ex- 
plosions are caused in every ker- 
nel. Every food cell is broken, so 
digestion is made easy and com- 
plete. High heat makes them fla- 
vory. Puffing makes them thin 
and flaky. So these—the ideal 
foods for children—are the foods 
they love the best. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 





use. 
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Everybody's Business 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


Household Saving 


ARD times ended the orgy of spend- 

ing. Personal incomes were reduced. 
Nine families out of ten must even yet 
give thought to ways and means to get the 
most out of every dollar. The chief expense 
of the average American is in maintaining 
a home and supporting afamily. It follows, 
therefore, that the greatest opportunity to 
save lies in reducing the outlay of each 
household for the so-called necessities of 
life. The wisest kind of economy is that 
founded on the fuller utilization of the 


| things we use’ rather than doing entirely 


without them. It is also a fact that the 
greatest waste in the home is from little 
leaks that are cumulative; not the glaring 
losses that are plainly evident. 

Food is the principal item of expense in 
most homes. Through improper handling 
large quantities of vegetables and food- 
stuffs are wasted. Here are a few simple 
suggestions for everyday saving: Lay in 
quantities of vegetables in season, for later 
Keep potatoes in a cool, dry, dark 
place. Edible roots such as carrots, par- 
snips and turnips should be kept in earth 
or sand filled boxes in the cellar. Sweet 
potatoes can be kept until January if first 
cleaned, dried and packed in chaff. Toma- 
toes can be kept for some time if gathered 
immediately before frost and placed on 
straw-covered racks in the cellar. Celery 
should not be cleaned or washed until the 
day it is to be eaten. Oranges and lemons 
should be wrapped in paper, for their skins 
provide a good feeding ground for mold. 

Sugar is best kept in tin; salt in wood or 
crockery. Cornmeal spoils more rapidly 
than flour, so it is best to buy it in small 
quantities. Rice, tapioca, macaroni and 
practically all the dried fruits should be 
kept in covered crocks in a clean, dry place. 
Breakfast cereals and crackers. remain 
fresh longer when kept in air-tight recep- 
tacles—tin boxes or jars—in a cool, dry 
place. 

Every household refrigerator should be 
supplied with a thermometer, which should 
be read at frequent intervals. The growth 
of bacteria in foods increases rapidly when 
the temperature of the ice box gets above 
56°F 


In a large household where the refriger- 
ator has a capacity of more than one hun- 
dred pounds of ice the side-icer is best. The 
box should be kept in a dry atmosphere, 
and not be exposed to drafts or rapid 
changes in temperature. Clean the box 
with cold water and washing soda, followed 
by a rinse with clear cold water and a care- 
ful drying. Much ice is wasted through the 
frequent and unnecessary opening of the 
refrigerator door. Investigation showed 
that the temperature of an ice box rises 
about two degrees every time the door is 
opened. The lowest part of a refrigerator 
is always the coldest. Ice is useless in a 
refrigerator unless it melts. Covering the 
ice with a blanket is a bad practice. 

Dollars are wasted through carelessness 
in cooking. No matter how furiously water 
boils, cooking does not proceed any faster. 
Many people waste gas and oil in boiling 
away more water than necessary. The in- 
stant boiling begins the gas or oil flame 
should be turned down as low as it will go 
and still continue boiling the water. Equip- 
ment that permits fireless cooking is now 
looked upon with much favor by people 
who practice economy. The combination 
fireless cooker and gas range not only saves 
fuel but helps keep the kitchen cool in the 
summertime. In such a system the cook- 
ing continues after the gas is turned off, for 
the ovens of these ranges are insulated, and 
the final cooking is accomplished by the 
retained heat. An oven regulator or ther- 
mostat attached to a gas range saves time, 


energy and fuel, besides insuring accuracy | 


in cooking. The flow of gas is regulated 
automatically by the oven heat. 

If an electric range is used the housewife 
should cultivate the habit of turning the 
switch to medium or low, instead of always 
keeping it at high. Kerosene stoves are 
generally used in homes where gas and 
electricity are not available. In using a 
kerosene outfit always take care to see that 
the stove is set level so that the flow of 
kerosene will be uniform. Instead of trim- 
ming or scraping off the tops of wicks, press 


the carbon down evenly with a piece of — 


paper. 

It is always possible to conserve fuel by 
planning meals with reference to the dish 
whose preparation takes the most time. If 
steaks or chops are to be used, select vege- 
tables which cook quickly on the top of the 
stove, like boiled potatoes or green peas. 
For meats cooked inside the stove, such 
as roasts, use the oven at the same time for 
baking potatoes or for preparing scalloped 
dishes. By following this plan the long- 
time heat needed for cooking the meat is 
fully utilized. 
stew on top of the stove it is possible to 
steam rice or other things on top of the 
stew. ‘ 

Dietitians suggest the substitution of 
fresh or dried fruits, with cereals, for sugar. 
Raisins, dates, and the like, can be cooked 
with the cereal. Sirups may be used in- 
stead of sugar. The housewife should al- 
ways ask for the trimmings of the meat she 
buys, for soup and like purposes. In the 
case of a large family it is often cheaper to 
buy the whole carcass of a small animal. 
Bargain hunters are often inconsistent. It 
is no economy to spend carfare and an hour 
or more of time traveling to a distant mar- 
ket just to save ten or fifteen cents. 

One expert contends that shopping 
around at cash stores is not always an 
economy. The trade of a small family will 
appeal to one grocer or butcher, but if 
divided up among a number of merchants 
no one of them will be greatly interested in 
the patronage. A cash purchase cannot be 
returned. In dealing with one tradesman 
in each line follow the practice of returning 
every wilted vegetable or other unsatis- 
factory article. Give the merchants to 
understand they can have your trade as 
long as they come up to the standards you 
have set. - dae 

The campaigns to save fats carried on 
during the war have been largely forgotten 
if we are to judge by recent analyses of 
contents. of garbage cans in several cities. 
Many fats can be clarified and used for 
cooking. One scheme is to cut the fat in 
small pieces, cover with water and allow 
to soak for a day. Change the water once 
during that time, and then drain it off and 
empty the fat into an iron kettle, with 
half a teacupful of skim milk to every 
pound of suet. This is cooked slowly until 
all sounds of boiling entirely cease. When 
the mixture has partly cooled it is poured 
off carefully. This fat may be substituted 
for butter in many recipes, for it has no 
unpleasant taste or odor. Lard has a lower 
melting point than beef fat, so some au- 
thorities suggest adding one pound of leaf 
lard to four or five times that amount of 
suet to make a softer fat. _ 

A material loss results from neglect in 
caring for shoes, clothing and household 
furnishings. Shoes when wet are often 
ruined by being placed on a steam radiator 
or too close to a fire. Wet shoes should be 
dried slowly. Insert shoe trees or pack the 
shoes solidly with paper. Shoes should be 
cleaned before being put away, and should 
be stored where there is circulation of air. 
Castor oil will make shoes nearly water- 
proof, and is a particularly good dressing 
for patent leathers. There is an old and 
true saying that two pairs of shoes worn 
alternately will. outlast three pairs worn 
consecutively. : 

Woolen clothing or furs are often ruined 
by the buffalo beetle and moths. The first 
step in preventing waste of clothes, rugs, 
and such things, is to subject them to a 
thorough cleaning before putting them 
away. If possible, it is frequently best to 
have such articles steam-cleaned. Some 
authorities claim that if this precaution is 
taken furs and woolens may be safely 
packed away for the summer in ordinary 
pasteboard suit boxes by merely sealing 
the boxes with strips of cloth or heavy 
paper pasted over the edges. No matter 
what protective coverings are used, clothes, 
furs and rugs should be cleaned before being 
stored. To get rid of beetles fill cracks in 
the floors with crack-fillers. A good vacuum 
cleaner is an enemy of the beetle. Sulphur 
fumes will destroy pests. Allow two pounds 
of sulphur to each thousand cubic feet of 
space to be fumigated. Gasoline may be 
used. to destroy beetles and moths which 

(Continued on Page 46) 


In the case of cooking a. 
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rtherlacts - 


Back of Oldfield’s 
Increasing Success 


LDFIELD successes in 1921 are being outdistanced by 
the achievements of 1922. 


In the first four months of this year, 216 established 
tire dealers—leaders in their communities—adopted the 
Oldfield line. 


In one-week eight distributors ordered carload lots of 
Oldfields. 


To date, there have been 98 of these carload buyers. 

































It takes a carload a month to supply users in Mexico 
City alone. 


From November to April, the number of Oldfields sold 
increased 165%, and tubes 174.9%, over the same five months 
of the previous year. 


Every important 1921 racing classic, including the In- 
dianapolis Sweepstakes and French Grand Prix, was won 
on Oldfields. 

This year at Los Angeles, March 5th and April 2d, Tommy 
Milton was again victorious on Oldfields, setting a world’s 
record for 50 miles in the second race. 

Covering 150 miles at 102.8 miles per hour without stop, 
Jimmy Murphy on April 27th, at Fresno, Cal., broke the 
world’s record for one-mile track in his Oldfield-shod racer. 
“Everywhere such striking examples of Oldfield superiority 


are being recorded and an increasing demand for Oldfield 
quality is making itself felt. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO., AKRON. OHIO 






Oldfield Warehouses 






The guaranteed Oldfield ‘‘999”’ the Akron Ohio Los Aripetes, 
market’s biggest value in light car equip- Atlanta, 1165 S. Figueroa 
66 99 ment. Built of four-ply 1744 ounce 30 x 3), 20 Walker Street San Francisco, 
i i i : Chicago, 1414 Van Ness Ave. 
cotton fabric—with rugged tread, scien- Full Size Ibid Bichigad Bled" Wiitined polis: 
tifically designed to prevent skid. The same Anti-Skid Dallas, 444 Stinson Blvd. 
notable value in both 30 x 344 and 30 x3 2121 Commerce St. New York, 


Kansas City, 1871 Broadway 
2001 Grand Ave. Seattle, 1518 11th Ave. 


inch sizes. 
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What Are Basement 
Windows For? 


You put windows in a building for one prin- 
cipal reason—to let in daylight and fresh air. 
The more light you get through a given win- 
dow opening, the better. So in the first place, 
you buy basement windows 


to let in the day 
™ ———_ | . 












The accom- 
panying il- 
lustration 
showsa Trus- 
con Steel 
Basement 
Window and 
a wood win- — 

dow for the same sized opening. Note th 
difference in the amounts of daylight ob- 
tained. With Truscon Basement Windows, 
there is a gain of 50 to 80%, depending on 
the size of opening. So you are buying day- 
light at a-greatly reduced cost. 


to keep out weather 


tan amtip ss Lae 











Basement jj 
windows ji@ 
must not on- 
ly admit the TF 
light,but ji: 
must shut out }f 
the storms. ‘o75 
Any window 
which shrinks 
will develop if 
cracks and crevices through which wind and 
rain can enter. The continuous overlapping 
double-contact weathering around Truscon 
Steel Basement Windows makes them tight 
against even driving rains. 


for ease of operation 


Basement q@ = 
windows, be- & 

ing near the 
damp ground, 
are subject to 
the effects of 
moisture. 
Truscon Steel 
Basement 
Windows, be- 
ing made en- 
tirely of steel, cannot warp or swell or stick 
or lose their shape. They therefore operate 
easily under all conditions. A spring latch 
locks them automatically. 


for economy in cost 
With all their 


advantages, 











Itemized Cost of — 


5 Rta ONE WOODEN BASEMENT WINDOW 
ce 1] Wood Sash ~-—------ Lene ae 
Basement 1 Wood Frame -----—— met 
Windows ac- 1 Pair of Hinges----—-- scbeeerecd 
} Bolt or: Loci stemming 


tually cost as 
little as the 
old-fashioned 
wood win- 
dow. In some 
localities they 
cost consider- 
ably less. For 
your own sat- ¢ . 
SS eT | For price,return coupon or ask dealer 
out the items in the accompanying cost sheet. 
You can get the price of Truscon Steel Base- 
ment Windows from us or dealers. 


1 Priming Coat of Paint-- ......... 
Labor of fitting sash to frame 
and attaching hardware _.......... 
TOTAL - $ _..... 
Cost Complete of — 
TRUSCON STEEL BASEMENT WINDOW 
Including sash in steel frame, 
fitted with hardware and painted 
$4... 






Return Coupon Below! 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 


PBBVASSeeeeeeseesSeseeseeesaeesesesesy 
§ Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, O. H 
§ Send me information on Truscon Steel § 
§ Basement Windows. I am 
s(J architect [J contractor [J 


5 Name 
6 Address 








(SEP-7) § 


GReeeaaenaeesascaneaaasaaaauaesususaay 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

have invaded rugs, carpets and upholstered 
furniture. Take the articles out-of-doors, 
saturate them with gasoline and keep them 
outside until the gasoline has evaporated. 
The common practice of placing news- 
papers under carpets and rugs to protect 
them from insects is a wise one. 

Placing furs in cold storage during the 
summertime tends to restore their glossi- 
ness, for the low temperature is that of their 
native element. Furs packed away with 
cayenne pepper, tobacco or insect powder 
are fairly safe from beetles. Ifa family can- 
not afford a mothproof cedar chest a substi- 


tute may be improvised by using red-cedar ° 


shavings or chips in an ordinary trunk 
having a tight-fitting top. Many cigar 


boxes are made of red cedar, and these are’ 


utilized by some housewives in providing 
themselves with the moth-defying chips. 

Ants are a destructive pest in many lo- 
ealities during the warm months...These 
insects usually succumb to’ kerosene, tur- 
pentine or quicklime. An ant nest can be 
destroyed by boiling water. Powdered 
cloves keep away red ants, while all: varie- 
ties dislike camphor. One remedy is to 
make an ant tape by soaking an ordinary 
cotton tape in a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate. In making the solution place an 
ounce of corrosivesublimatein an unchipped 
granite-ware vessel and dissolve the poison 
in water. After soaking the tape in this 
solution hang it up to dry. Later wind the 
tape around the legs of tables, refrigerators 
and other furniture used for storing food. 
The efficiency of the tape will last for at 
least a year. Do not let the sublimate so- 
lution come into contact with iron, tin or 
steel. 

Mildew is a fungous growth found in 
places where there is a relatively high 


temperature and poor circulation of air. If © 


goods are attacked by mildew wash im- 
mediately and expose to sun and air. In 
every household there are many articles 
made of rubber, and although these will 
last for years if handled carefully, they can 
be destroyed in a few weeks by failure to 
observe a few simple rules. Heat and sun- 
light hasten the deterioration of rubber 
goods. Waterproof coats, rubber shoes and 
hot-water bags are frequently ruined by 
being placed on radiators to dry. Oil 
destroys rubber, as is well known by the 
owners of automobile tires and inner tubes. 
Rubber articles are best preserved in a cool, 
dark place. 

Many things are purchased by house- 
wives which could easily and cheaply be 
produced at home. Any number of articles 
are thrown away which might be recovered 
and utilized again. Gasoline, benzine and 
other liquids used for cleaning fabrics, after 
serving their purpose once, can be used over 
again if they are first strained through filter 
paper, which can be procured at any drug 
store. 

There are certain kinds of saving that 
are poor economy. One example is the 
hoarding of old medicines. Many medi- 
cines lose their potency after a few weeks or 
months, and are without benefit when used 
at a later date in a similar illness. The very 
presence of a bottle of medicine in the 
house is likely to cause it to be pressed into 
service for some specific ailment for which 
it is entirely unsuited in strength or dosage. 
Even with two people having the same 
complaint a certain prescription may help 
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one and harm the other. It is wisest to 
throw away all unused medicine after ill- 
ness, unless it is a standard variety which 
does not deteriorate. If saved, each bottle 
of medicine should be labeled with the date 
of the prescription, the disease and the 
name of the patient. 

One way to offset a contraction in the 
family income is to apply more thought to 
intelligent economy in the home. 


Gas Saving 


ATURAL gas.is one of the most im- 

portant of our resources. It is one 
thing in which every citizen has an equity 
and should take an interest.: Every cubic 
foot of gas that is wasted is a loss to the 
whole nation, for it is a valuable natural 
asset that cannot be replenished after what 
we have is gone. In the words of one en- 
gineer, ‘‘Those who now waste the gas do 
so at the expense of others who would be 
glad to use it efficiently.” 

The public-utility companies that supply 
gas service to customers have no way of 
compelling the efficient utilization of the 
product they sell. In this particular, gas 
service differs radically from practically 
every other kind of public-utility service. 
Gas is wasted when, through carelessness 
or ignorance, the consumer fails to see that 
the gas is properly mixed with the proper 
proportion of air. Other wastes result 
when the mixture is not completely burned 
or when the flame is poorly directed to the 
object to be heated. 

When natural gas is completely burned 
carbon dioxide and steam are formed.’ For 
each cubic foot of gas that is burned, two 
cubic feet of water vapor or steam are 
produced. It is this water vapor that 
causes gas ranges to rust, and the walls and 
windows of rooms where gas is burned to 
sweat. When the gas is not completely 
burned, as is the case when the flame sud- 
denly strikes a cold surface, such as a hot- 
water heater, carbon monoxide is formed 
instead of carbon dioxide. Carbon dioxide 
is the gas that is exhaled from the lungs 
when air is burned in the human body; 
carbon monoxide is a poison. 

A few points consumers of gas should 
bear in mind may be stated briefly as fol- 
lows: In order to burn gas efficiently the 
cooking vessel should be placed about one 
and one-quarter inches above the holes in 
the gas burner. In other words, the gas 
flame should be one and one-quarter inches 
high. When a higher flame is used, much 
of the heat generated goes out horizontally 
and downward, and is without effect in 
cooking. The tip of the flame should 
barely touch the bottom of the cooking 
vessel. The flame should never be per- 


‘mitted to lick up along the side of the ves- 


sel. The gas should burn witha pale-blue, 
nonluminous flame. A luminous flame not 
only deposits soot but is wasteful. In order 
to get the proper type of flame it is neces- 
sary to exercise care in admitting the right 
amount of air. 

In the wintertime the pressure of gas 
is usually low. In meeting this condition 
it is advisable either to raise the burners 
or to lower the position of the cooking 
vessel down to within one-half inch of the 
burner top. In this way it is possible to 
make the tip of the short flame touch the 
bottom of the vessel. At times the pres- 
sure is so low that the flames are less than 
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one-half inch in height. But the gas can 
still be burned efficiently by adjusting 
the position of the cooking vessel. Raising 
the burners or lowering the cooking vessel is 
not a difficult job, and can generally be 
done by the man of the house. 

Contrary to general belief, the heating 
value of gas increases as the temperature of 
the gas decreases. To be exact, the heating 
value of gas goes up 2 per cent for each 10° 
of decrease in the temperature of the gas. 
More gas is used for cooking in winter than 
in summer, not because the temperature of 
the gas is lower but because the tempera- 
ture of the food and water in the cooking 
vessel is so much lower in the cold weather, 
and more heat is needed to bring the food 
and water to the boiling point. Further- 
more, the temperature of the air in the 
kitchen is usually lower during the winter 
than in summer, and consequently more 
heat is lost through radiation on cold days. 

In order to get the greatest value out of 
a given quantity of gas, shut out side 
drafts, so the flames will not be deflected 
and the heat fail to reach the cooking ves- 
sel. Never burn the gas under solid tops 
on cookstoves. Burn it under skeleton lids 
or grid tops. If there is any red or yellow 
in the flame adjust the air shutter. Have 
the vessel ready to place in position before 
lighting the gas. Turn off the gas before 
the vessel is removed. A cooking vessel 
cannot be made any hotter after boiling 
commences; so when boiling begins the 
flame should be lowered. Clean cooking 
burners frequently. Deposits of soot on the 
bottoms of hot-water tanks and deposits 
of scale inside hot-water heaters necessi- 
tate the use of greater quantities of gas to 
heat the water. 

Hundreds of small towns throughout the 
United States, too small for the introduc- 
tion of manufactured gas, are now blessed 
with a bounteous supply of natural gas. In 
many of these towns the advantage of 
cheap fuel is accepted as a matter of course 
and not fully appreciated. The residents of 
many of these communities are the ones 
who are guilty of wasting this valuable but 
limited resource. Greater care in the ob- 
servance of a few simple rules would ex- 
tend the life of the nation’s gas supply ten 
to twenty years. 

In many towns in the gas regions 
incandescent-mantle lamps are used in- 
doors as well as on the streets, and are 
burned all the time—8760 hours every 
year. Three of these lamps used in this 
way waste enough gas in twelve months to 
supply all the light and fuel needs of an 
average household. Another serious waste 
of gas results from leakage in homes where 
the gas fittings are faulty. If only one 
cubic foot of gas per hour leaks out through 
an imperfect gas cock, this means the waste 
of 8760 cubic feet of gas in a year. Once 
every month or so the consumer of gas 
should shut off all the burning gas in his 
house, and then note the movement of the 
pointer on the small dial attached to his gas 
meter. A reading on the dial after an in- 
terval of three or four hours will show 
whether or not gas is being wasted through 
leakage, and how much. 

The waste of natural gas by producing 
companies has been materially reduced 
through education and legislation. An 
earnest effort should now be made to pre- 
vent the householder from wasting 60 per 
cent of the gas metered into his home. 
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The Coming Car 


The Knight-type motor is coming into its own in America through 
the Willys-Knight car. Europe long ago adopted it in some of her 
foremost cars—the English Daimler, the Belgian Minerva, and others. 


Now Willys-Knight presents it to America 
in a car, itself irresistible in grace, beauty, 
worthiness and comfort, at a price which 


brings it within the reach of all—$1375. 


And the results are everywhere apparent. 
You see the Willys-Knight blossoming out 
every day in the streets of every town 
and city, and on reaching country roads. 


The Willys-Knight motor is the highest 
development of the Knight sliding sleeve- 
valve principle. 


Everything that motor engineers have 
been searching for for years with 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


Touring, $1375 


f. o. b. Toledo 


The Willys-Knight Motor Improves With Use 


*DD 


F.0.B. Toledo 


Roadster, $1350 


multiplicity of cylinders, complications 
of valve contrivances, and ingenious 
devices is attained in the Willys-Knight 
through simplicity. 

Just two sleeves connected directly with 
a shaft and sliding ona film of oil—a 
smooth, even, solid, uninterrupted pres- 
sure of power at all speeds; instant, sure 
response; economy of fuel and oil; quiet- 
ness; and aboveall, freedom from trouble. 


It actually improves with use; carbon, 
that deadly enemy of poppet valves, 
merely builds up its reserve of power. 


Coupé, $1875 Sedan, $2095 
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No more Saturday rest ups - 
You want to shave every day 


with Williams 


Many men have the sort of skin that must be humored a bit, that 
every now and then says, “Oh, let me alone!” 

Many men shy a little at an every day shave. When Saturday 
morning comes it’s easy to say, “Oh, well, it’s only half a day. Let 
it go! My face needs a rest now and then.” 

But the face that gets a daily lathering with Williams’ never 
says this. You want to shave every day if you use Williams’. 

For the Williams’ lather is lather for the ski as well as for the 
beard. It is lather that meets and overcomes that difficult and all too 
frequent combination of a tough beard and a super-sensitive cuticle. 

Give it half a chance and it will not only soften every hair in 
the stoutest beard, but it will also prepare and lubricate the skin, 
make it flexible, make it ready to yield gently and evenly as the 
razor edge glides smoothly over it. 

And afterward a face that is glove-smooth and blooming. 


Williams’ Holder-Top Stick 


. is one form of Williams’ Shaving Soap that furnishes this perfect 
lather. The original Holder-Top—the stick in “the holder that 
holds.” 

The metal collar that holds each stick, both the original and the 
re-load stick, does several things: 

It prevents loosening or wobbling. 

It makes it easy to remove the stub—a firm stub that you 

can use the last wafer of. 

It makes it easy and quick work to put a Re-Load Stick in. 
Re-loads save you money. Get one and keep the original box. 
Moisture-holding lather from the perpetual stick in the holder 

that holds. There is no more perfect product. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a trial size stick 
in a full-size permanent re-loadable box 


@ @ o 
illiams 
Holder Top 

Shaving Stick 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 66, Glastonbury, Conn. 





Send me a trial length Holder Top Stick in a large 


re-loadable box. 10 cents enclosed. 
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By HELEN BULLITT LOWRY 


mighty to-day sit staid banking persons 

who are asking prosaically, ‘“‘Yes, but 
will the financial returns justify the out- 
put?” instead of uttering a dashing “Hang 
the expense!”’ 

So endeth the last flicker of romance that 
had managed to flick into the twentieth 
century, when even wars were conducted 
on a German-efficiency basis. Into _his- 
tory’s back yard of disillusionment have 
slid the glorious days of easy money in the 
movies, along with the gold rush of ’49. 

For these bank persons are the financial 
doctors that have been acquired from the 
sober world of tried old business, to teach 
the industry how to live within its in- 
come—now that that income is not what 
it used to be. Not that cautious capital, 
when it is investing its money, has never 
had a way of putting an unemotional finan- 
cial adviser in on an emotional board of 
directors to watch its money. And it was 
so some two years ago, when the big money 
was going into the movies and motion- 
picture stock was being put on the mar- 
ket—when the workingman and his family 
were doing their nightly motion picture. 

But now suddenly—and by a turn of the 
dice—these financial advisers seem to have 
become the caliph instead of the grand 
vizier. Every nickel that is being spent has 
to go through their hands. Tired business 
men are running the art of the motion pic- 
ture. 

And maybe you think it was an easy job 
that confronted them—this new thing of 
putting the huge, lumbering, unorganized, 
extravagant industry on a business basis. 
And of course the first thing that they 
thought of—I use the term “‘they”’ because 
the various financial experts placed in the 
various companies seem to have gone 
through identical experiences without col- 
laborating—was to place the whole outfit 
on a business budget—as would any nice 
young man who had ever read an earnest 
business-administration magazine, clipped 
a coupon or taken a correspondence-school 
night course. 


I: THE motion-picture seats of the 


Bankers in Control 


But when they began making up their 
budgets they found themselves faced with 
an industry in which all that you buy with 
your money is the intangible personality of 
stars, of directors, of mob scenes, of con- 
tinuity writers, of press-agent-made fame, 
and of somebody’s temperament. And all 
that you have on your shelves to show as 
your assets are miles of shadows on miles of 
celluloid. 

Those orderly gentlemen from banking 
circles, with their pasts full of balanced 
ledgers, found themselves in a chaotic world 
where the value of the product you’ve 
manufactured has no especial relation to the 
amount of money it has cost you. Tush— 
that last little item of five thousand dollars 
in the cost of the picture may be merely 
because that azure-eyed chit of a star de- 
veloped temperament—when her dressing 
room had not an outside window—and re- 
fused to act while the mob scene you'd 


engaged to act with her ticked up the meter’ 


for twelve hours. Or again, you may not 
have wasted a nickel—but the fans may 
just not take to the way the curls curl on 
the forehead of your hero. Dun and Brad- 
street themselves would pause for a reply 
when asked to render a few snappy esti- 
mates. 

Yet how these hard-headed, unsenti- 
mental financiers have managed to shake 
the rudiments of a business system into this 
great, overgrown, genius-shot industry 
forms one of the most dramatic chapters of 
modern finance. 

Ah, but those were the swashbuckler 
days of romance, in the hours of the haleyon 
sowing of dollars and of the even more 
haleyon reaping. When the season was 
over and the harvest gathered, a simple 
mathematical problem was performed. 
The expenditure was subtracted from the 
income. The number that came out was the 
profits. It was a nice business—that is, 


till the May of 1921. Indeed, the only 
trouble about this picturesque system of 
bookkeeping was that, if you began sub- 
tracting in the summer of 1921 you might 
have found yourself subtracting the income 
from the expenses. And that kind of num- 
ber is known as the deficit. 

It was then—and not a day sooner—that 
bankers began sticking their fingers into 
the bright million-dollar ideas of impas- 
sioned directors. Indeed, thus the parable 
of the loans and the bankers is being told 
throughout the industry—yea, the parable 
of the dealer in gents’ furnishings to whom 
a conservative bank had loaned five thou- 
sand dollars in the heyday of the silk-shirt 
clientele. When the note came due the 
dealer returned to the bank to ask for a 
renewal, and instead received a veto. The 
clothing business didn’t look so good that 
season to the conservative banker. 

“But have you ever been in the clothing 
business?” urged the dealer. 

“Why, no, sir,’’ replied the banker with 
Wall Street dignity; “‘as you know, I am 
in the banking business.”’ 

“‘Vell,’’ said the dealer with an expres- 
sive gesture, ““you may never have been in 
the clothing business before, but you’re in 
the clothing business now.” 

Not otherwise came the banker into the 
business of at least one of the large produc- 
ing companies. 


The High Cost of Temperament 


To-day the comptroller of one of the 
largest of the picture corporations is the 
ex-cashier of a large bank in New York. In 
the holy of holies of another sits the busi- 
ness representative of money that came in 
in the spring of 1920. 

Yet think not for an instant that the 
conservative financiers and business men 
who have been set the task of reorganizing 
undervalue the native genius that built 
up the colossal business structure of the 
movies. Only those reorganizers have 
proved successful who have also an imagi- 
native vein which senses the romance of 
that early adventure into uncharted busi- 
ness worlds. 

But that does not at all mean that the 
banking persons did not find things as they 
shouldn’t be. 

As for what they’ve found wrong—in a 
sentence, that unbudgeted way the direc- 
tor was allowed to operate—adding a 
hundred thousand dollars to the price of a 
picture, whiff, just like that, whenever he 
very well got ready—that was an economic 
sin worthy of a pre-Wells hell. But the 
huge salaries paid to some of the stars were 
not an economic sin, because those stars 
really did have much value as drawing 
ecards, and if you did not pay it somebody 
else would. Business administration recog- 
nizes the sacred law of supply and demand. 
But the way the stars were allowed to 
waste the time of the others of a highly 
paid company was such an economic vice 
that words fit to print fail those business 
advisers. 

Now there was one whose temperament, 
they tell, required that she be featured in 
every scene of the entire picture. The 
director finally compromised by taking 
two complete scenarios—one for a private 
view for the star, the other for release in 
September. Result—the picture was so 
dragged out that one mediocre actor, who 
had been put on contract to act a small 
part, worked ten days and was paid twenty- 
four hundred dollars—for the ten weeks he 
waited. And there was another star, who 
was getting fifty thousand dollars a picture. 
Every day, so the gossip goes, she strolled 
in about four P.M. The company had been 
sitting around waiting for her since nine A.M. 

It is noteworthy, by the way, that after 
this star went out on her own, and began 
producing pictures on her own capital, 
she did not need a financial expert from 
Wall Street to get her there the first thing 
in the morning. 

When still another star’s temperament 
demanded that she be given a chance toy, 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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At the Height of Success 
We Adopt a New Motor 


No Advance in Prices 


No car ever had a more famous motor than 
the Super-Six. More than 125,000 owners 
know its performance. Its reliability in long, 
hard service is outstanding. 


Then How Great is the New Motor 
to Warrant a Change at This Time 


Look for’ the White Triangle 
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Phaeton - - - $1695 
7-Pass. Phaeton 1745 
Cabriolet- - - 2295 All the patented advantages the difference. You must 
SOD Ain yriirtsasint 2870 are retained in the new know the latest in motor 
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: Super-Six motor. Without performance. And you 
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Limogeine oon 3405 them the improvements will like the new Hudson 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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would have been impossible. 


Even Hudson owners mar- 
vel at the change. Discover 


in other advanced details. 


Come drive it. You will 
be surprised. 


A Ride Tells All 
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* float along 
without jar or jolt” 


_‘*You will probably be interested 
in knowing my experience with 
Ride Rite Springs. - 3 


‘‘Have just returned from along 
and very hard mountain trip, hav- 
ing been gone about a week. 
Owing to rain in the mountains 
some of the roads were in pretty 
bad condition. 


“} did not think it possible that 
different spring equipment could 
make such a difference in the rid- 
ing qualities of a car. I noticed a 
| particular difference on wavy 
i| oiled roads that had been cut up © 
by traffic until they were in about 
the same shape as.a washboard. 
The front Ride Rite springs elimi- 
nated all of the short snap and jar 
usually experienced on this type 
of road. The rear springs took up 
the shock and there was not the 
tendency for the rear wheels to 
drum on the road as is so apt to be 
the case under this condition. 
The car seemed to float along 
without jar or jolt as would norm- 
ally be the case on rough roads. 





‘‘These springs cannot help but 
be much easier on the wear and 
tear of a car as well as insuring 
materially greater tire mileage.”’ 


This is just one of the many un- 
solicited letters we have received 
from enthusiastic Ride Rite dri- 
vers. Thousands now know the 
new joy in motoring that Ride 
Rite Springs afford. Ride Rite 
Springs add 100°% to comfort and 
pleasure — reduce rattles and 
squeaks—cut upkeep costs—in- 
crease tire mileage. There is a 
set designed for your car. 


Write for ‘‘The Joy of Easy 
Riding.’’ Your copy is wait- 
ing. 


Ke) 


be 
; Harvey Spring & Forging Co. 


Dept. 6 Racine, Wis. 
Yd Designers and manufactur- 
A ers of automobile springs. 


Makers of the famous 
guaranteed Easy Rid- 
ing Boltless re- 
placement springs 

for all cars. 


Make Rough Roads Smoot 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
wear Fifth Avenue clothes in a blight-of- 
Broadway production, it was an economic 
sin for a director, who knew she couldn’t 
get away with it, to let her. But if they 
didn’t go and let her do three Lucile-clad 
pictures! 

Indeed, and the salary you paid her was 
the least of your troubles in this whole star 
complex. Each star had a private business 
manager who personally conducted her 
temperament. Which of ’em got the first 
idea of temperament being a negotiable 
quality is hidden in the mists of 1918. Be 
that as it may, the whole outfit took it over 
from the camera man to the hack electri- 
cian whenever they wanted a raise of sal- 
ary. They took over the technic of the 
Italian diva and of the Slav impresario— 
plain Anglo-Saxon and Hebrew persons 
from Indiana and Brooklyn. That was the 
year that one star found that her tempera- 
ment would not allow her to do a big emo- 
tional scene if there was any gum being 
chewed on the lot. ; 

But the most expensive temperament of 
all was the unbudgeted temperament of 
that director. Not that it was his fault, 
poor dear. His was manufactured for him 
by the press agent too—to be accurate, 
about the year of 1918, when a director 
had produced three pictures of such draw- 
ing power that the management decided to 
star his name on his pictures as a trade- 
mark. Then what one company had done 
all the other companies had to do. . This is 
the best little business extant for the game 
of Keeping-up-with-Lizzie. Every com- 
pany looked around among its little things 
and picked out a director,to star. 

And it was after his name was featured 
that the director really discovered what 
money was meant for. It was meant to 
build the glass floor for a ballroom at the 
cost of eighty thousand dollars ‘for a scene 
that. was displayed for just three or four 
minutes. It was meant to pay the actors’ 
salaries, while the director experimented 
for three-quarters of the day with the light- 
ing problem. It was meant to take four 


times- as much film—which means four- 


times as much actors’ salaries and over- 
head—as could possibly be used—because 
it interfered with the director’s. tempera- 
ment not to work spontaneously. 


The Drop in Salaries 


It’s a good thing that there had not been 
a budget system in the past for somebody 
to try to balance—or some of our most 
promising young experts would be by now 
in Bellevue. For what those fool directors 
were doing was working for immortality! 
So much so, indeed, that the séances spent 
with the stars by the business administra- 
tion have been mere child’s play compared 
to talking the director into living within 
the company’s income. 

“You can reach a star sometimes,’’ ex- 
plains one such gentleman, looking cau- 
tiously about to be sure that there is nobody 
listening, ‘‘by appealing to her with tears 
in your eyes. She’s enough of a trouper 
to be reached by a piece of sentiment if 
you'll broaden it.”’ 

Moreover, in broaching the subject of 
the star’s salary they were helped by the 
brave old law of supply 4nd demand. The 
stopping of the works out in the city of 
Hollywood—where the press agents ‘are 
telling us the motion-picture colony di- 
vides its time between work, Christian 
Endeavor and home cooking—did more 
than save the money that would have been 
spent producing pictures. It brought down 
the whole wage scale from overpaid stars 
to overpaid carpenters. And if it wasn’t 
a plot—at least it was a good idea. 

The salary of a good sea-going star has 
dropped from eighty-five thousand dollars 
a year to sixty-five thousand. That may 
not sound like ironing your handkerchiefs 
on the window-pane and washing out your 
silk stockings in the washstand bowl—but 
twenty thousand dollars is twenty thousand 
dollars—especially in these new and cru-el 
days when a departmental head at one 
company indignantly insisted that a dozen 
sheets of carbon paper be transferred from 
his books, as it brought down his economy 
record. Sic semper gloria mundi. 

Generally speaking, the wage scale now 
stands about like this: A leading woman, 
not a star, who was getting seven hundred 
and fifty dollars a week has her new con- 
tract made out to the tune of four to five 
hundred. A fifteen-hundred-dollar leading 
man—beautiful young men with cupid’s- 
bow mouths, that do not make you suffer 
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when you look at them, by the way, are 
just that much scarcer than leading ladies 
with eyelashes—now brings down from 
seven hundred and fifty to one thousand 
dollars. As for the stars who had contracts 
which have not run out—well, those per- 
sonal business agents of the stars aren’t 
advising their clients this season to get 
sick so that their contracts can be broken. 

The salaries of directors have dropped in 
proportion. Those who were getting four 
thousand dollars a week now average 
twenty-five hundred, while the twenty- 
five hundred to three thousand dollar a 
week men have come down to one thou- 
sand. The directors stood that blow 
bravely from the business administration. 
But where they went all to pieces was when 
they heard about the budget system. Ah, 
well, in most instances it was a matter of 
take it or leave it. The new prosaic world 
of motion pictures has no room for the 
brave adventure of not knowing what you 
are going to do to-morrow. When I beheld 
next year’s schedule for the productions of 
one company, and saw that such and such 
a picture was going to cost one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, and such another 
two hundred thousand dollars—and that 
it was going to be completed on August 
fifth—well, what’s the use of going on liv- 
ing in a world where romance is dead and 
all men wear derby hats? 

Not only is there a general schedule in 
at least two of the large producing com- 
panies, but each picture now has its work- 
ing schedule. No more may an actor draw 
a salary for ten weeks who is needed for 
ten days. The picture is scheduled so that 
those ten days occur consecutively. The 
picture is scheduled so that the director 
must furnish a reason why if he runs behind 
his schedule. Perhaps there were four 
rainy days while he was on location. Per- 
chance the star had a pimple on the left 
side of her nose. That pimple would be 
accepted as a perfectly good business- 
administration alibi—provided, I should 
add, that the director explained that he 
tried to paint it out and its geographical 
loeation wasn’t propitious. 

Neither is a director held down to hard 
and fast hours. If he wants to spend three 
days getting a certain expression on a star’s 
face, that’s all according to Hoyle. Perhaps 
next week he can catch up on his schedule. 
Or he can put in some night work. . 

“Tt’s just like the war,’”’ explains one 
practical picture man who had also been a 
practical war man. ‘“‘They gave us an ob- 
jective when we went over the top, but they 
had to depend on personality to get us 
there.” 

Therefore is the director’s schedule not 
manufactured in bulk in the New York 
office. Such and such director does his best 
work slowly—then he is allotted more time 
to reach that objective. All really efficient 
schedules are custom-made. And _ the 
tailors of the schedules in the final analysis 
have been practical motion-picture men. 

For one of the most interesting findings 
of the recent months of intensive reforming 
is that the financiers must make the broad 
outlines of the picture of the penitent 
prodigal movies, but the details have to be 
filled in by the actual workers—with the 
financiers, forsooth, pricking them with a 
dagger in the rear to keep them on the job 
of thinking up new details. Or else they 
lose their enthusiasm. 


Saving on Scenery 


The practical men are still telling with 
gusto of the business adviser who inter- 
cepted the go-get-it man—which means the 
person who purchases the stage proper- 
ties—on his way to purchase twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of Grade A poker chips. 

“Get the cheaper chips for five dollars,” 
ordered the reform administration. Twenty 
dollars was saved. 

The next day the stage was set. The 
gambling hell was ready, as were all the 
denizens. The camera began. And then 
they found that the poker chips would not 
stack. Exactly twenty-four hundred dol- 
lars was lost in time while the go-get-it 
man went to purchase twenty-five-dollar 
chips. 

In short, there is nothing that those so- 
called practical men get so much fun out of 
doing as telling you privately that the art 
of the motion picture is being stifled by 
crude business men. 

And yet—and yet—what makes them 
so certain that pictures aren’t going to be 
better? There was certainly room for it. 
Nor did money succeed in buying art in the 
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days of spendthrift spending, any more 
than money can buy love. But now, for 
the first time in history, motion-picture 
directors are having to use the old bean— 
instead of carelessly throwing in another 
fifty thousand dollars. In a recent produc- 
tion I beheld what may be the dawn of a 
new era: Instead of the interiors being 
taken on the old-time stage with three 
walls, the effect was obtained by building 
up just one side of the room by the meeting 
of one side wall and the back wall, while 
the third wall was suggested by a pillar or 
a table that the tail of the eye of the camera 
could pick up. Behold the illusion of a 
room instead of the photoplay’s boasted 
realism. When Taylor, the unfortunate 
director of Hollywood fame, saw the set 
provided for him, he refused to do the 
piece. And yet so successful was the 
scheme that only the foreknowledge of 
what had been done enabled me to detect 
the mechanics of the thing. 

That mechanical invention made a clean 
saving on scenery of exactly 50 per cent. 
And what’s more, I found myself watching 
a play that contained some of the few 
delightful interiors yet shown on the screen. 
Somehow the whole psychological process 
of thought has been different. When a 
stately hall needed to be shown there were 
exactly enough properties to register an- 
cestral hall—and not a suit of armor more. 
The old system of dragging in everything 
but the kitchen stove may be gone with 


- the old system of unlimited funds. 


Cautious Finance 


And yet the business management is 
willing to spend even a carefully calculated 
million—if by so doing a picture of supreme 
drawing power can be accomplished. 
“Economical” does not necessarily mean 
‘inexpensive.’ It is just that no director 
is going to build up a million-dollar picture 
on them impromptu. 

But whatever they cost, the industry 
has found that it must have pictures of that 
supreme drawing power—for the lesson of 
this year of low attendance in the theaters 
has been that the public is shopping for its 
pictures. Therefore, never were the brains 
of any organization so concentrated on 
giving the public what it wants as is this 
whole movie outfit. Two years ago there 
was a public-be-damned attitude, the 
public was so busy proving that it would 
pay money for anything. And whether 
you consider that the article the public 
wants is art or is not, all depends on 
whether you are the backbone of the people 
or whether you are interested in the little- 
theater movement. 

But the stabilizing of the industry may 
have a tendency anyway to decrease the 
number of vicious pictures. ‘‘ Because 
every vicious picture is a speculative prop- 
osition,’’ explains one hard-headed busi- 
ness man who is a part of the new régime. 
“Tf it gets by the censor you will probably 
double your money, but there are many 
chances of your product being utterly 
destroyed.’’ So, even if the public is erying 
for its weekly vicarious vice, the new ré- 
gime is going to do a lot of thinking before 
it invests hard cash in supplying it. 

There is a tendency, too, in this new 
world of cautious finance to try working the 
vein of commercialized virtue. The Old 
Nest was produced on this very theory— 
on the idea that there is an unexploited 
public which would actually rather see 
something respectable and heart-throbby 
than something naughty—or else whence 
came the circulation of the women’s home 
magazines? Big business has always be- 
lieved in opening up new territories. But, 
of course, always are there difficulties to 
be met with in such adventures. And the 
difficulty that is being encountered in the 
business of commercializing virtue is that 
the exhibitor who runs the theater and 
selects the pictures shown has not yet been 
sold on the idea. 

For one rather tragic detail in this whole 
self-made industry is that the average ex- 
hibitor—there are, of course, exceptions— 
has a cruder sex outlook and less mental 
culture than has the average home audi- 
ence. The classic of the picture world is 
the exhibitor who advertised A Doll’s 
House with ‘“‘Come and bring the kiddies.” 
Therefore is it doubly hard to put across 
financially such a picture as Sentimental 
Tommy. But at this point I discover a 
side light on big business. The comptroller 
regards the money that was lost, as the 


books say, on Sentimental Tommy as qq 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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The man who puts 





the bubbles in it 


OU have perhaps noticed the 

silvery bubbles in Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale and that they stay in ita 
long time. 


“Putting in the bubbles” is an im- 
portant part of making Clicquot. The 
spring water, drawn from the bed- 
rock through aluminum pipes, is quite 
cold but not cold enough. 


By refrigeration, the temperature of 
the water is forced down almost to 
freezing. Then the water is carbon- 
ated. That’s what makes Clicquot so 
lively, so full of sparkle. 


Warmer water would not take the 
carbonation so well, nor would it hold 


it so long after the bottle is opened. 
So the man who puts the bubbles in 
Clicquot watches the thermometers 
and keeps the temperature just right. 


And every part of the making of 
Clicquot Club is just as carefully 
guarded. No ginger but real Jamaica 
ginger is used; only pure cane sugar 
sweetens it; and the happy blend of 
Clicquot is made with the addition of 
fruit juices. No wonder ‘“‘They all 
like it.’’ 


Order Clicquot Club Ginger Ale by 
the case. Should you desire a change 
in flavors at times, you can get a mixed 
case with Ginger Ale, Sarsaparilla, 
Birch Beer and Root Beer. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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EXTRA DRY 


GINGER ALE 


NET MEASURE 1572 FLUID OUNCES 
MADE FROM CLICQUOT SPRING WATER, SUGAR, JAMAICA 
GINGER, CAPSICUM, CARAMEL AND FRUIT FLAVORS 


The Clicquot Club Co. Millis. Mass 
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lake a Kodak with you 


It’s all so easy the Kodak way, and the pictures, precious at 
the time, will be priceless to you later. You can spend your va- 
cation and have it, too—in pictures. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Te Kedak ciy 





(Continued from Page 50) 
money well invested in prestige. Evidently 
big business is going to allow us a few ’igh- 
brow pictures. 

But this same gentleman who let Tommy 
pass was in the business of glaring wrath- 
fully at a telegram that had just reached 
him from the Western studios, where the 
language was couched in the terms of letter 
correspondence, with I-beg-to-state’s and 
kindest-regards. And he was planning 
that his reply be an object lesson, since it 
contained the one word ‘‘Saturday.” 

For most motion-picture people just 
naturally don’t know the first principles of 
saving money. I speak on no less authority 
than that of an officer of a producing com- 
pany—he who has been put in by ‘the 
money that had been loaned to that com- 
pany: 

“When one of the New York office goes 
out to California it never occurs to him but 
to reserve the drawing-room—which costs 
us two tickets. It never would occur to 
me to take anything but a lower.” 

The telephone rang for the fourth time 
during a half-hour visit. For the fourth 
time his response: ‘Find out first if that 
idea will cost more money. 

“But I really think I could handle their 
expensive habits,” he sighs, “‘if I could just 
get by for one week without anybody bring- 
ing me a new idea.” - 

For seven years the motion-picture in- 
dustry has been out in the market to pur- 
chase ideaful brains. And what’s more, 
it’s got them. But when a bank or an 
automobile manufacturer or a shoe shop 
is buying in the brains it buys one man 
who can produce ideas to four good steady 
plugs to carry out the ideas. 

“But in this business,’’ goes on my friend 
the vice president desperately, ‘“‘they are 
all tired of their own ideas by the time the 
work is half carried out—and are all full of 
a new one that would cost me some more 
money. They make me think of children 
playing with their Christmas toys, when 
Santa Claus has brought them too many 
for them to concentrate a half hour on any. 
Great Scott, in the shoe business a travel- 
ing salesman expects to keep on selling the 
same line year after year. But I can’t keep 
my salesmen interested in selling one pic- 
ture for more than two months. The trade 
says that the big money on a picture must 
be made in the first two months after its 
release. Right they are—and I think I 
know the reason why.” 

Fact is that there is something wrong 
about this whole queer industry wherever 
you turn—something that the business 
administration is trying to change because 
it is costing the stockholders money. And 
so it has come about that not all the clergy- 
men we boast are doing so much to remove 
the immoral element from the movies as is 
just plain business efficiency. 


A Side-Show Ancestry 


“There is no place for a director’s 
sweetie on a report to stockholders,” is the 
way one such reorganizer sums up the 
whole moral issue. Thus it is that in one 
company, when a picture fails to make 
money, an investigation is made of the re- 
lationship between the director and the 
cast he has chosen. Another company is 
trying to chaperon the movies by creating 
a casting department which has to pass on 
every selection made by a director. 

But they are having their troubles here 
as in other departments. In a small com- 
pany which operates in New York City the 
director himself discovered that the girls 
who came to him were being held up by 
somebody. The head of the company was 
- all right; so was the casting director; so 
was the assistant casting director. Finally 
the investigation trailed down to the door- 
man. It was he who had been holding up 
the girls to bribe him or to flirt with him. 
The morals of an organization are as strong 
as its weakest link. 

These are mere details of reorganization. 
The great task of the business administra- 
tions of the various companies has been to 


get the industry on a credit basis. Which: 


just means that the producing company 
shall be able to count with reasonable cer- 
tainty on a credit account with banks, to 
assist it in producing next year’s product. 
Permanent investments, such as studios, 
buildings, and such, are supposed to be 
provided for by the stockholders in the 
first issue of stock. But all business ven- 
tures, whether they be shoes, groceries or 
farm crops, are dependent for their exist- 
ence on the credit system. 
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Hence the real reason why the motion- 
picture industry must be whipped into 
shape, must show economical organization 
and earning power, is that it may join the 
sober society of unspeculative industries. 
And, of course, the degree to which this 
credit has been extended in the year 1922 
has depended on the condition of each 
individual company or corporation. 

Ah, well, the new-rich industry has come 
up in the world—that wasn’t the way its 
financing began. Try a cut back—no, not 
to the days of new-rich spending, when 
everybody was taking a flyer in movies, 
even the New York Stock Exchange—but 
back to the simple old sunbonnet days, 
tebe jit came to the city to be made a 
i y.’ 

Twenty years ago the side-show exhib- 
itors of freaks were the financiers of the 
motion-picture business. Being smart 
guys, they saw in the pictures the chance 
to syndicate their Siamese Twins and their 
Living Skeletons. After it was taken the 
picture was shown in the arcade penny- 
scopes. And to give the long-lost missing 
link as to why the movie society scene 
to-day recalls the second act of A Kiss for 
Cinderella with its hokey-pokey cart—out 
of those arcades came three of the most 
important men in to-day’s motion-picture 
world. ; 

But anyway, nobody was having the 
audacity to refer to the art of the motion 
picture then, or to develop temperament— 
and that was something. Nor yet in the 
next chapter, when the financing was done 
by enterprising individuals on the fifty- 
fifty basis. Financing was conducted on 
the sleeping-partner technic instead of on 
the Wall Street theory. Maybe you lost 
your money, maybe you retired on an in- 
come. When a producer named Tyler had 
a hunch that he would like to produce The 
Christian he needed just five hundred dol- 
lars. And he happened to hear of an old 
lithographer who had exactly that five 
hundred dollars he wanted. That picture 
cleaned up the first half million dollars in 
the motion-picture annals. 


Delegated Authority 


The industry was traveling on a shoe- 
string and conducting itself modestly ac- 
cordingly. Indeed, up till 1914 the fabu- 
lous sums that were paid to stars were the 
invention of the press agents, simon-pure 
and simple—about as spendable as Confed- 
erate money. There was a certain amount 
of homemade efficiency in the days when 
stars’ names were in the synthetic making, 
instead of so made that the stars them- 
selves forgot where the fame came from. 
The man who had borrowed the money 
personally oversaw its spending, because 
he knew that, when that thousand was 
gone, he had to get another thousand. 

Indeed, the birth of delegated authority 
was registered when one director-producer 
announced suddenly, “I’m going to stop 
doing everything. You fellows have me a 
society man’s Fifth Avenue library by to- 
morrow.”’ He returned to find a china spit- 
toon in the middle of the set. 

“Can’t I turn my back for one minute 
but you spoil everything?” he roared. 
“You take that little china spittoon out of 
that society man’s library and get me a 
great big handsome brass one.” 


But in spite of this first disappointment ’ 


delegated authority had come to stay. 

Thus grew the motion picture out of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 
Thus grew it in its might and in its peasant 
strength. 

And yet the banking interests were still 
holding haughtily aloof, as banking inter- 
ests will. Instead of gobbling up infant 
industries, Wall Street has a way of coldly 
asking applicants who come to borrow 
money, “‘ Well, what have you got?” For 
bankers are very wary of new businesses. 
It was thus when the automobile industry 
came knocking. It was so when the great 
oil industry was new. 

The bankers employ experts to pick out 
the weak places before they’ll even nibble— 
much less gobble. And the weak spot that 
they found in the precocious motion pic- 
ture was that same fatal extravagance. 
True, it wasn’t throwing away so much 
money prior to 1917—but that was for the 
very good reason that it did not have so 


much money to throw. And there was also . 


that weak spot that, in the final analysis, 
the assets consisted of that shelf full of 
celluloid.. And celluloid on the shelf brim, 
to the expert on weak spots, a simple cellu- 
loid was to him. : 
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It is a pleasure to have 
attractive, Lyonized teeth— 
and easy as well as safe. 


DrrLyons 


Be Dentifrice that made 2 fine teeth Fashionable 


(ream 


Approved by the best dental authorities 
Sor over fifty years 


oWoer 


There is only one dentifrice 
that can give you Lyonized teeth 
in every sense—clean, white, 
sound, attractive. Or that has 
such a long record of safety— 
56 years. It is unmedicated. 


Don’t delay— 
begin today. 


Free sample— 

Powder or 
Cream — sent 
to anyone. 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc., 530 West 27th Street, New York 


Canadian Distributors: Lymans, Limited, 344 St. Paul Street, West, Montreal 
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Some other 
“YANKEE” Tools 


Spiral Screw-drivers 
Quick Return Spiral 
Screw-drivers 
Ratchet Screw-drivers 
Plain Screw-drivers 
11% to 30 in. blades 
Ratchet Hand Drills 
Ratchet Chain Drills 
Ratchet Breast Drills 
Plain Breast Drills 
Automatic Push Drills 
Bench Vises, removable 
base. 





TOOL BOOK 
Mailed Free 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes all the in- 
genious ‘‘ Yankee” 
Tools for saving 
time and labor. 
Write for it today! 
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A—Ratchet Shifter; shown 
in ‘‘knocked-off"’ position at 
extreme of up movement. 


B & C—Automatic ‘‘knock- 


offs"’ at top and bottom of 
movement to prevent jam- 
ming. 


D—Ratchet Teeth. 


“T don’t need 
three hands 


“VANKEE Bench Drill” 


“No hand feeding with the ‘Yankee’ Bench 
Drill. The ‘Yankee’ friction and ratchet feed 
does away with feeding by hand. The pres- 
sure is automatically regulated for all drills 
from the smallest up. Think of the drills 
I save! 


“One hand steadies the work on the table— 
the other turns the crank. That’s all the 
attention I have to give it. 


“Friction feed rapidly runs drill down to 
the work. Ratchet feed then goes into opera- 
tion. Automatic throw-off prevents Jamming. 


“T never knew what rapidity, accuracy 
and convenience in drilling meant till I got a 


‘Yankee’ No. 1005. 


“My ‘Yankee’ Chain Drill has the same 
Automatic Friction and Ratchet Feed.” 


No. 1005 (illustrated). Two speeds; 3-jaw chuck; 
holds drills up to 4% in. diameter. Entire length, 28 in. 
Extends below top of bench 6 in. 


No. 1003. One speed; 3-jaw chuck; holds drills up 
to 4 in. Entire length, 1834 in. Extends below top 
of bench 414 in. 


“Yankee” Vise No. 990 


Designed for use on 
“Yankee”? Bench Drills. 
Machined true on ends, bot- 
tomandsides. Swivel jaw for 
taper work. Jaws open 3 in. 





Dealers everywhere sell ‘‘Yankee’’ Tools 


Nortu Bros. Mrc. Co., — Philadelphia 
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And that is why the motion-picture in- 
dustry had grown to be the fifth in impor- 
tance in the United States before the big 
banks of the country had given it a look-in. 
It was not until movie palaces began to 
rise in every city—well, banks can see real 
estate. So it was in the industry’s glad 
days around 1918 that conservative money 
began going into the movies. Then every 
motion-picture house, from orchestrated 
Broadway palaces with urns of red roses, 
to the Jewel Theater in Junction City, was 
packed to capacity and running over. On 
paper, at least, not the most enterprising 
expert on weak spots could have found a 
weakness. When they subtracted the out- 
go from the income—behold the difference 
was millions and millions and millions. 

There was so much money coming in that 
exhibitor, producer, star, director, direc- 
tor’s little friend and investor—could all 
be enriched beyond the dreams of Ponzi’s 
clientele. What matter if some of the juice 
of the melon ran out on the ground? 

Thus precipitously did the new-rich in- 
dustry begin breaking into financial so- 
ciety. But there’s Wall Street society, 
remember, and Wall Street society. Some 
companies merely operated on those in- 
dustrial notes furnished them by banks. 
Others were incorporated and the stock of 
them was sold on the curb, and one com- 
pany made the New York Stock Ex- 
change—as is possible only when a group 
of responsible bankers underwrite the stock 
and issue it. Not until the fall of 1919 did 
this ultrasmart thing happen to a member 
of the new-rich business. Otto Kahn was 
the banker who believed in this industry 
and interested other bankers in it. The in- 
dustry had outgrown private capital, even 
as had our railroads. 

So it was that big business became a part 
for better or for worse of the motion-picture 
industry—and the motion picture a part of 
big business. 

Well, better it was for the industry, any- 
way, if not for the bankers. If it had not 
been to somebody’s interest to steer that 
fleet of big, topheavy, gold-laden, unsea- 
worthy things through the storms of. last 
summer and fall and winter there might 
not be a survivor left to tell which wave 
had struck them. Nor is the storm of 
financial depression over by a long shot. 
Last summer just about 60 per cent of the 
theaters closed down. Some of them never 
opened again. Yet others, that are still 
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extant, may fail during this coming sum- 
mer. The fans have not yet come back in 
bulk to their beloved pictures. 

What of it? Good seamanship does not 
pretend to still the waves of outside cir- 
cumstances. It only claims to enable the 
boat to weather the storm. And while the 
waves are dashing, the pilots are not taking 
their hands off the helms of the boats 
either—or the practical motion-picture 
men could still risk a nice wreck before 
the summer is over. For, left to his own 
devices again, it does look as if the director 
would do just what he’s always done. 

Meet now the most extravagant director 
in captivity. Every extravagant folly of 
the dead past was repeated in quantitative 
production as his unbudgeted picture went 
on mounting up to a million dollars. The 
president of the company was the most 
surprised man in the movie world when he 
discovered that his director was building 
one set at the cost of one hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. But with true pre- 
reform temperament the director had 
sewed up his employer by imprinting his 
own face, as one of the actors, on a half 
million dollars’ worth of film. The director- 
actor had become unfirable. The old days 
of romance seemed to have come back. 

But those were the days when everybody 
else was doing it—and nobody was con- 
cealing it—while the amazing part of the 
last money madness has been that electric 
lights on Broadway are telling the story, 
“Cost a million dollars.” 

“‘How do you dare do it?” I ask of one 
of the officials. 

And serenely he replies, “‘Because we 
are one of the few companies that still own 
ourselves. If we had stockholders and used 
that advertisement—well, it just couldn’t 
be done. But, as it is, we are using our 
shame to advertise the picture.” 

From now on this company, too, runs 
sedately on the tracks on the budget 
system. In short, the only unbudgeted 
expense that the reformed industry is 
making this season is the purchase of Will 
Hays, without knowing just what he is go- 
ing to do for them—on the bright hope that 
he is going to codrdinate the industry, 
clean up the censorship tangle, and restore 
public confidence in how stars spend their 
rest hours. 

‘‘And personally,” confides one business 
adviser, whose name shall be held sacred, 
“I’m not sold on this Hays idea.” 


THE PIONEER FAMILY 


(Continued from Page 23) 


of the required time or energy. Hence it 
fell into the hands of a semi-idle class who 
could afford to make it a business, often the 
only one they had. 

Within the first year after settling the 
pioneer had assured the future supply of 
food necessary for himself and family. 
Even in the forest, next to impenetrable— 
when in any given fall or spring he had 
fixed upon it as a place for a home—the 
next twelvemonth found him reaping in 
succession, amid the stumps or the charred 
trunks, a harvest of vegetables, wheat, 
corn and oats sufficient to carry him on 
with confidence until the harvest of the 
following year, reaped from an increased 
area, brought him for sale a small surplus 
beyond the demands of his family. He had 
grown enough hogs for his own pork con- 
sumption and some to sell to incoming 
neighbors; had increased his stock of cattle 
and horses; grown poultry in all its forms; 
and, however ill-provided in the beginning, 
was on the way to an assured prosperity, 
time, health and strength being the only 
elements to be taken into account. The 
hunting, gradually dropped, became for the 
first time the amusement of habit or an idle 
hour, or the resource that brought a change 
of diet; and generally speaking, as for him, 
the great fighting pike might swim in 


safety back and forth by his door, as if to’ 


say ‘‘Come get me.” 

But his supplies of food were not limited 
to these chances or to this foresight. He 
and his family had only to walk out into the 
woods, or, if on the prairie, down to the 
river bottom, to get all that was needed— 
and more—of the wild fruits growing there 
in profusion. There was the wild grape, with 
its great vines, which with his usual disre- 
gard for the future he pulled down in order 
the easier to despoil them of a fruit fit for 
the gods. In the future days, when it was 
gone, always it was pronounced superior 
to anything the Concord, the Catawba or 


Clinton could show in what was known as 
the tame grape. The wild plum, also found 
there, had a like reputation. The crab 
apple, perhaps when eaten raw the sourest 
and most disagreeable of all known fruits, 
worked into delicious jellies and butters, 
and its manipulation was the pride and 
often the secret of efficient housekeepers. 
The wild cherry, of several varieties, an- 
other tree that grew on the river bottoms, 
gave ample reward to the boys who climbed 
its trunks and risked their bones and necks 
among its branches. There was also the 
black haw, delicious for eating raw after 
the first frosts, and the red haw, which, 
though a coarse product, fully rewarded 
its gathering. The blackberries, large in 
size and fine in flavor, were found in great 
patches on the bluffs where the white oaks 
grew; and nothing more attractive for the 
palate ever came out of the ground than 
the wild strawberry, ready for the seeking 
and the eating, along the narrower river 
bottoms. 

No piece of ground came so near to what 
is known by the term intensive cultivation 
as the farm garden. It was generally from 
fifty to a hundred feet square, carefully 
inclosed with a fence of pickets or palings 
set close enough together, with thin, sharp- 
pointed tops to exclude even the most 
nimble of fowls, however well they might 
train their wings. It was plowed to as 
great a depth as possible, and then spaded, 
where necessary, its soil worked over with 
hoe and rake and enriched with every 
known and available fertilizer that could 
feed the various plants. The seeds for the 
garden were specially grown, procured from 
a neighbor by purchase or exchange, or 
imported from the outside, only the most 
perfect of them used; and the process of 
sprouting on this plot of ground—sloping 
to the southern sidewhen it could be found— 
and the cultivation were as assiduous as the 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Is More Important than Gasoline 


Because if you run out of gasoline your car will stop. No damage is done. But the loss of water, due to leaks anywhere 


in the water system, can inflict ruinous damage on the engine, cylinders, pistons, bearings, and internal parts. 
er 


A. P. Warner, The Man Who Gave the 
World the Speedometer 


His name safeguards car owners. He has 
never permitted his name to be connected 
with any automobile product that was not 
100 per cent quality and satisfaction. No 
name is better known among motorists and 
none represents a better guarantee. 





A nation-wide investigation shows Mr. A. P. Warner 
there is an alarming failure among car owners to realize 
how vitally essential is the care of the water system. Are 
you one of them? 


In a vague way, people know they need water in their 
radiators—but, few understand that this water must con- 
tinuously circulate through the engine, and that its cooling 
function is of the very utmost importance. The loss of 
water through a leak can quickly overheat and damage the 
vital working parts of the engine. 


Any Car, Any Minute May Spring A Leak 


Every day car owners suffer this sad experience, be- 
cause they are unprepared to instantly stop leaks. Repair 
shops are full of cars needlessly damaged in this way. A 
little leak has started thousands of cars on the way to the 
junk pile. 


Now, A. P. Warner introduces this absolutely reliable 
quick and economical way to stop leaks without injuring 
or clogging up the cooling system. Order a can at once. 
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LIQUID 


ME Y 
Finds Leaks and Stops Them 


It is as foolish to think you will never have a water leak 
as it is to think you will never have a flat tire. Be prepared. 


One car owner in Boston paid $85 for a new core to 
mend his radiator. A can of Warner Liquid-Solder would 
have saved him that expense. Make sure that never hap- 
pens to you. In Detroit, the cylinders of a lawyer’s car 
cracked, due to lack of water in the circulation system. 
A can of Warner Liquid-Solder would have saved $400 
repairs. 


Get A Can—It Will Save You Money 


A woman was driving from a visit into the country 
near Cincinnati, alone at night. The radiator began leaking. 
Stranded, and frightened, she had to walk miles along a 
dark road for help. A can of Warner Liquid-Solder would 
have stopped the leak instantly. 


Those are examples of thousands of similar, unneces- 
sary and avoidable troubles and expenses. Why wait for 
a leak? Put Warner Liquid-Solder now in the radiator of 
your car (new or old), and avoid leaks. 


Warner Liquid-Solder is guaranteed not to retard the 
flow of water or injure metal or rubber. It is not affected 
by heat or cold. It is time-tested and endorsed by engineers 
and car owners. It overcomes the common objection, because 
there are no sediments or solids to cause trouble. It is 
sold on a money-back basis. - Beware of imitations. Use 
coupon below. 





In Radiators, Hose and Pump Connections, Gaskets, Etc. 


Dealer contracts are now being closed. 
Write for Warner Liquid-Solder 
proposition. 
Another New Product Coming 

We also have a new accessory about to 
be launched. It offers a wonderful 
opportunity for one local distributor 
in each territory. Write for first-hand 
information immediately. 













This shows an automobile radiator 
with many times more leaks in it than 
would ordinarily happen. 





Just because you have a new car, do not put it 
off. Use it to avoid leaks developing. It posi- 
tively prevents rust and scale that cause leaks. 
If dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon. 
16 ounce can $1.00, Ford size 75c. Prepaid 
anywhere. Dealers will refund your money if 
you are not satisfied. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 


Makers of Famous Patterson Lenz, Legal Everywhere 


914 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed please find (_______) for a can of 
Warner Liquid-Solder. 


Name 





The same radiator after Warner Liquid- 
Solder has been added. All the leaks Town = State 
have been stopped almost instantly. 









Street 
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Dependable 


mpions 


For Every Engine Everywhere 
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Type for Ford 
Champion X now 60¢ 
Champion Regular now 75¢ 


Champion construction 1s simple and 
effective and the ribbed core is trulY 
unbreakable and practically foulprot — 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SELL YOU A FULL SET 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY Toledo, Ohio 
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united labors of the family at odd moments 
could make it. This was the special care of 
the housewife, and though she did not do 
all the work, after the preparation it was 
distinctive as being the only task with any 
relation to the soil which a woman was 
permitted or expected to do. 

To tell the story of pioneer cooking 
would be a repetition of the individual 
recipes of the time, most of them hid away 
in the memories of housewives, whence 
they were sometimes graciously communi- 
cated orally to the intelligent and inter- 
ested junior inquirer. Some were, however, 
family heirlooms, as mysterious as a secret 
process in trade. Tradition always insisted 
that the best culinary effects were only se- 
cured in the old-fashioned brick oven, while 
others argued that the nearer the approach 
to Indian methods—a fire between two 
stones—the better the results. But the 
kindly and useful cookstove had come in— 
I wonder that some curious researcher does 
not sit down and write its history—and so 
it had to be utilized, even by the most con- 
servative. What the trained cook, always 
the housewife or her helpful mother, could 
make out of corn was one of the wonders of 
the modern world. 

The more prosperous the family, the bet- 
ter its standing by origin and position, the 
more active the husband was in everything 
about him, the more work the wife was doing 
in church, school, the neighborly charities, 
or in the instruction or the wholesome en- 
tertainment of her own children and their 
friends, the more knowledge there was, the 
more work fell to the family kitchen.° 

Her achievement with a bit of corn meal 
and water or milk, assisted by the witchery 
that lay in her mind and hands, and a stove 
heated with a wood fire, would have shamed 
the united French chefs of the world. Hot 
corn cakes made in a skillet—for her the 
griddle was yet to come—hot bread cut 
into great square hunks, with every child 
clamoring for the corner piece with its 
crust; that best of all food, a hard bread 
known as pone, which, either eaten hot or 
cold, was better to the trained taste than 
the finest cake—a blessing that had come 
down from the Indians; and finally hot 
mush eaten as a porridge with milk for sup- 
per, and fried for breakfast the next morn- 
ing, always served in unlimited quantities 
because owing toits digestive qualities over- 
eating was an impossibility—these are only 
a few generic articles growing out of the 
legion of corn products, at once palatable 
and wholesome, all furnishing material for 
one of the great chapters in the history of 
human food. 


Old-Time Hospitality 


All this living implied a measure of hos- 
pitality that was matched only by its genu- 
ineness. It was often so general as to impose 
a serious burden upon the woman as its 
dispenser. 

It included not only relations with the 
direct and collateral members of two fami- 
lies, generally large in numbers, and with 
immediate or even remote neighbors, but 
brought within its influence the curious or 
the business stranger from afar. 

There was generally some one family in 
each neighborhood that drew to itself the 
majority of such visitors. The governor or 
the candidate for governor; the senator 
or member of congress or the legislature, or 
the aspirant for these places; the chairman 
or member of the political committee of the 
party in which the family, no less than the 
father, was interested; the bishop presid- 
ing at a conference; the presiding elder or 
the circuit rider; the editor of the party 
newspaper, come from where he might; and 
all the ramifying elements that enter into 
active life were welcome. There was no 
tavern for any man other than the peri- 
patetic commercial traveler, the drover or 
the horse trader; all others were cared for 
in the easily expandible, never-filled house 
of this farmer who was both worker in his 
own fields and the local magnate in direct 
succession to his more pretentious but never 
more hospitable predecessor, who lived in 
some baronial hall or in a showy mansion 
on the outskirts of some old town in a coun- 
try filled with rank and caste. Nor was this 
a sporadic development; it was found in 
every neighborhood as it grew into a char- 
acter of its own. 

No impression, however, is to be given 
that the style of living or the order of hos- 
pitality thus described was universal or 
even general. But the example thus set 
was followed, in the different degrees that 
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entered into the make-up of these communi- 
ties, with as much fidelity as are like exam- 
ples everywhere else. In this secluded life 
the standards of living were as various as 
anywhere, and the workings of an exacting 
caste were scarcely less in evidence. The 
average cooking was so bad as to be be- 
neath contempt. Many women were slat- 
ternly; sometimes they were coarse and 
dirty; children were ill-mannered and 
boisterous; many. men were lazy and use- 
less, shading into the ornery; houses were 
ill-kept; farms were scratched, not culti- 
vated; horses were beaten and other live- 
stock neglected; crops rotted in the fields, 
or when gathered were left as the prey of 
vermin; men drank whisky overmuch, and 
women smoked ill-smelling pipes. In short, 
this pioneer world was so very real, there 
was in it such a variety of men, women and 
things, that the effort to attempt a descrip- 
tion of it in all its ramifications scarcely 
seems to be necessary or desirable. 

There was no reason, inherent in the sur- 
rounding conditions, why any man, woman 
or child should go hungry or lack clothing, 
shelter or paying work. It was as true then 
as when Cassius exhorted: 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


_ Soit was not the fault of the pioneer life if 
it carried upon its bosom so many elements 
and forces that it did not know how to take 
advantage of its blessings. 


An Age of Barter 


But the best showed a high average, 
especially when material conditions are con- 
sidered, and these were the first, the inevi- 
table consideration. The majority lived well 
so far as quantity went, though on no such 
scale as I have set forth as pertaining to the 
best. They had plenty to eat, as whole- 
some in quality and as well prepared as 
they knew how to provide, and their stand- 
ard improved from year to year. Often 
their plenty had in it much of rudeness, but 
at its worst it was remote from the miserli- 
ness of the peasant. They were little given 
to selling their best and living on the waste, 
or the worst that had small commercial 
value. They had their varying grades of 
hospitality, and when it was in them they 
could raise the scale. They were God’s com- 
mon people, a host great in number, out of 
whom there was to come in due time so 
much that was both human and good. In 
peace they worked and worshiped in their 
own way, not always the highest; in war 
they fought for things which they had been 
taught or had learned to believe. 

Measured in money, the cheapness of 
living under pioneer conditions was so sur- 
prising as to be almost beyond belief in our 
modern urban. life. But even the reader un- 
familiar with simple methods has only to 
consider the simple story told here in order 
to ask what use there could be for money 
when all the food consumed by a family, 
with the exception of sugar, salt, tea, coffee 
and spices, was home grown; where only 
the materials for clothing had to be bought, 
with no outlay for making, leaving only 
shoes and dress goods; when rent was a 
part of the return for the farm; when al- 
most nothing was payable as interest; when 
schooling rendered no bills except the small 
amount paid for taxes, which the majority 
escaped entirely, and that for books; when 
the great mass of artificialities, now thought 
essentials, did not exist; and when content 
was measured not by an outward show of 
money, or even by what it would buy, but 
by real values. Even many of the items 
thus named have no place there. The 
household groceries were almost uniformly 
purchased by the barter of by-products 
otherwise unsalable; cloth was bought with 
home-grown fleeces; shoes with hides sold 
or exchanged; taxes were paid often by 
extra wood disposed of in the only avail- 
able market—the near-by town. Indeed, it 
would have been next to impossible to 
spend any considerable sums to command 
even the high standard of comfort then 
possible throughout the pioneer region. 

Gauged by present-day standards, the 
pioneer farmer, like his predecessor, the 
colonial, was the most poorly paid man 
known to our history; at the same time, 
measured in real returns, no man of the 
same general ability and standing will bear 
comparison with him in service to his 
country and time, and in individual and 
collective happiness. Nothing in history 
more discredits the much-vaunted quanti- 
tative theory of money than that this coun- 
try, from the days when wampum passed 
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Ranking high among the industries of 
America, is the great Textile Industry. This 
industry, in 1919, consumed $2,727,000,000 
worth of raw cotton, wool and other supplies, 
and from it produced $5,180,000,000 worth of 
textile products. To accomplish this great in- 
crease, 8,000,000 tons of bituminous coal were 
consumed. 


Because of its high heat content, cleanliness 
and careful selection, Consolidation Coal is ideally 
suited to the requirements of this progressive and 
efficient industry. 


And the same high quality of ore, backed by 
the sound principles of production which render 
our coals so acceptable to the textile industry, 
guarantees equal satisfaction to other industrial 
consumers. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building - New York Gty 


UNION TRUST BLDG., Washington, D. C. 


FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG., Detroit, Mich. 
FISHER BLDG., hicago, Illinois 


137 MARKET STREET, Portsmouth, N. H. 
CONTINENTAL BLDG., Baltimore, Md. UNION CENTRAL BLDG., Cincinnati, Ohio 
STATE MUTUAL BLDG., Boston, Mass. FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG., Roanoke, Va. 
LAND TITLE BLDG., Philadelphia, Pa. 
j NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., MERCHANTS NAT’L BANK BLDG St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales Agents; NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., ROCKEFELLER BLDG., Cleveland, Ohio 
(EMPIRE COAL COMPANY LTD., SHAUGHNESSY BLDG., Montreal, Quebec 
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Everything That a Good 
Golf Ball Should Be 


The true test of a perfect golf ball lies in its ability to perform in every 
department of the game, with every stroke, off every kind of club, over a long 
period of usefulness, with unfailing accuracy and uniform dependability. 


Public preference has set out the /62 as the leader of the Dunlop line— 
a ball which excels in every quality that makes up a perfectly balanced golf 
ball. The more important of these are given here. 


Distance: Resiliency is the easiest thing to build into a 
golf ball. But to temper resiliency, so that it is equally 
suitable for the high-powered, accurate stroke and for the 
lighter but firm blow (according to the necessity of any 
particular shot), is an achievement gained only from long 
experience and skill. The Dunlop /62 has always delivered 
distance. 


Direction: To get maximum distance a ball must hold a 
true course in its flight and have a perfect trajectory. It must 
have sufficient elevation for a long carry, but must not soar, 
swerve in its flight or duck. Direction is largely controlled by 
the balance of the ball, and by the correctness of its markings. 
The depth and spacing of the Dunlop recesses are the outcome 
of careful laboratory and field experiments over a period of 
15 years. 

Putting Accuracy: Golf balls which are untrue in shape 
or balance cannot follow a straight line putt. Dunlops are 
floated on mercury to test the degree of rotation, which proves 
whether the center of gravity is in the center of the ball. 
Controllability: A ball that is made primarily for resiliency 
(loose tension winding) is too lively in the short game, ap- 
proaching and putting. Even the smallest depressions or 
obstacles such as a wotm cast will deflect such a ball from its 
true course. The tightly wound core of the Dunlop /62 will 
not compress under a light blow, and it can therefore be 
played firmly on and around the putting green. 

Durability: It is ski llful application and precision in select- 
ing covers to match the degree of resiliency for each particular 
ball that gives to Dunlops their fine qualities of durability— 
not easy to pound out of shape, to cut or split. Dunlop 
covers are put on under hydraulic pressure. The gutta 
percha shell penetrates the core to a considerable depth and 
the Dunlop VACuum process prevents air bubbles, the 
frequent cause of splitting with balls less carefully made. 
Visibility: Dunlops are distinguished in color. A creamy 
tint of paint is maintained for the practical purpose of visi- 
bility; a bluish paint, as commonly used, looks well in close-up 
appearance but loses itself too easily against the sky or on 
the turf. 


_ In price, Dunlops at 85c. each are only slightly 
in excess of the best grade domestic brands. 
Compared with most of the other imported golf 
balls Dunlop offers a material saving. The Dunlop Warwick (really much 
superior to the average ball) sells for 70c. 

The difference a Dunlop adds to your game makes it an item worth 
insisting upon. 

DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Golf Ball Sales Department 
17 East 42nd Street New York City 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


DUNLOF 


DU NLOP 
The largest sellin 
eee Golf Ba 


amas 2: 
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| 
EACH 
| Three Sizes 
i The 162--small 
The="D=- medium 
The Magnum--large 
| The DUNLOP Warwick | 
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SELLS FOR 


70¢ 








Canadian Distributors: 
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from hand to hand, grew, lived, prospered 
and was gradually occupied by an indus- 
trious, contented population, almost with- 
out the use of money as a measure of value. 

The housewife, though no longer the 
spinner and the weaver who made woolen 
and flaxen cloths, still remained the sole, the 
universal tailor, dressmaker, seamstress, 
milliner, hosier and haberdasher of the 
community. If she could not cut and make 
the clothes of her husband, herself and her 
children, there was nobody to whom she 
could turn to have it done; and even if 
representatives of these various trades, 
now minutely divided, had been present, 
she would have had no money to pay for 
their services. She might exchange work 
with a neighbor or a group of neighbors, 
and thus form a sort of cutting and sewing 
society which held its meetings at the 
houses of the: members, though many a 
mother, confident of her own skill and less 
gregarious in her nature, preferred to solve 
her own problems as best she might. Often 
such a one rather resented the prying eyes 
of an outsider in so sacred a thing as new 
clothes, preferring, where costume was in- 
volved, that element of surprise so dear to 
the female heart. 


Home-Made Clothing 


Under such codperative methods the 
housewife most proficient in cutting gar- 
ments would devote herself mainly to her 
specialty, and others—there were seldom 
more than three or four within the same 
social circle in these gatherings—would 
baste or sew or fit the resulting garments 
upon the hapless boys and girls whose play 
was thus interrupted. It was before the 
days of universal patterns when the human 
figure, of whatever age or size, can be coy- 
ered even if not fitted. As families were 
generally large, and if not, all shapes and 
sizes at least would be found among those 
belonging to the co-ordinated workers, the 
garments were designed from those already 
in use somewhere, always making due al- 
lowance—this generally meant an anticipa- 
tion of growth in the unfortunate child, 
which often produced an incongruous effect 
so far as appearance was concerned. 

The responsibility thrust upon the house- 
wife in the purchase of goods for clothing 
was always serious and heavy. It involved 
a general knowledge of textiles now almost 
lost from disuse. If intended for winter gar- 
ments, the principal consideration was to 
determine whether it was all wool and a 
yard wide, as well as its capacity for shrink- 
age; and the way the goods were pulled 
apart and their warp and woof examined 
was often the despair of the storekeeper 
with whom patience, whether natural or 
acquired, had to be a virtue. In prints or 
ginghams the one question was, Will it 
wash? In this line the knowledge of the 
seeker counted for less; but the seller’s 
penalty for mistake or misrepresentation 
was likely to be imposed even more 
promptly than in the case of woolens. The 
choice of linings was also one of more diffi- 
culty than now, because the variety was so 
restricted as often perforce to produce 
ridiculous results. 

On the whole, however, the pioneer 
woman, when there was a choice, had 
quite as much natural taste, as sharp an 
eye for ultimate consequences or results, as 
her more fashionable and more pretentious 
sister in older communities. 

This is not to say that the pioneer woman 
was proof against the attractions of the 
fashion book, or the descriptions of gowns 
and lingerie—how she would have laughed 
at the use of this word as a name for under- 
clothes—which made their way, in how- 
ever scanty supply, through the local, 
political or religious newspapers that found 
subscription and study in her family. But 
it was only to look and to languish for 
something as remote as a jewel case full of 
pearls or diamonds; it was not even to dis- 
obey or disregard the Tenth Command- 
ment. The making of women’s garments 
was no simpler than it is now. What with 
the ingenuity necessary to cover a hoop 
skirt or a bustle, besides fairly fitting the 
figure; the keeping up with the inevitable 
changes as to the length of the train; or 
that thing of male mystery, the fixing of 
the waistline, and the absence of aids in the 
way of figures or models for study or use, a 
skill was required that taxed the ingenuity 
and taste of the maker. She did not have 
to consider the thing called décolleté—how 
this word, too, would have puzzled her, the 
low-neck dress being not only unknown but 
an abomination if mentioned—or many of 
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the developments now the pride of the re- 
fined or the necessity of the well-dressed 
woman, 

This woman had one dear possession— 
a black silk dress for high occasions. She 
also had a black of other material for 
church or visiting; a gray of wool for win- 
ter wear; a white muslin dress; a stock of 
ginghams of the old kind for house wear 
when visitors came, and eked out her ward- 
robe with a supply of calico or print dresses 
in various shades of gayety or sobriety. In 
many cases the precious wedding dress, sel- 
dom worn, was oftenest held as an heirloom 
for the daughter when her day of days 
should come. When to these was added the 
Quaker sunbonnet—about the simplest as 
well as the most attractive and, to the male 
mind, the most tantalizing of feminine 
headgear—it will be realized that the pio- 
neer woman was not devoid either of taste 
or the desire and ability properly to adorn 
herself. She often added for head covering 
bonnets of the most wonderful shape, 
among them the type known then as the 
skyscraper—a name afterward applied to 
buildings—for dress occasions. These were 
seldom the work of her own hands, but 
were fashioned with more or less success by 
the village milliner, who, learning the only 
available female trade other than that of 
the seamstress proper, with which it was 
often united, betook herself to the most 
important town in the vicinity and gave 
perhaps a year to her apprenticeship. When 
this was completed, if there was an open- 
ing, she returned home to follow her trade. 

In men’s clothes there was little style, 
but a ‘variety almost as infinite as the re- 
puted charm of Cleopatra. The working 
garb had to be adjusted to the season. In 
the winter heavy coats, seldom with the’ 
garment known as a vest, or waistcoat, 
which was an afterthought; with a short 
overcoat, heavy woolen or corduroy trou- 
sers, drawers and undershirts of heavy red 
flannel, or sometimes of Canton flannel, a 
heavy cotton goods with a nap on one side— 
all cut and made at home—thick woolen 
shirts, generally red or blue, with rolling, 
close-buttoned collars not encumbered or 
adorned with a necktie; surmounted by a 
fur or cloth cap, with ample ear flaps; with 
the historic comforter—beloved of Bob 
Cratchit—which was a long home-knit 
neck wrap about eight inches wide and 
from six to eight feet in length. The com- 
forter was worn by persons of both sexes, 
wrapped round many times and tucked 
into the coat in front or tied behind. When, 
in addition, the legs were still further pro- 
tected by thick jeans overalls, and then 
carefully incased in something resembling 
the modern puttie, over top-boots, inside of 
which were the heaviest obtainable woolen 
socks, and then a pair of overshoes made of 
buffalo skin with the hair inside—only 
when to all these preparations were added 
the coverings of the hands was it possible 
to meet the arctic conditions outdoors, in a 
sled or horseback, on the way to school or 
any other errand that required attention, 
with the thermometer ranging from fifteen 
to thirty degrees below zero. The time re- 
quired for dressing a man for such a crisis 
might well rival that of the débutante pre- 
paring for her first dance, and the unwrap- 
ping process suggested the disinterment of 
an Egyptian mummy. 


Summer Garb 


The working costume for summer had 
all the contrasts that the differences in 
temperature could suggest. When the pre- 
paratory plowing began around the middle 
of April the man’s clothes took on a sea 
change. By the first of June and for the 
succeeding four months the important 
question was not how much clothing must 
be worn, but how little would suffice to in- 
sure decency and comfort. When the bare- 
foot season had fully arrived underclothes 
of all orders and conditions disappeared; 
the check or hickory shirt of cotton put in 
an appearance; the coat was discarded, 
and was only carried into the fields as pro- 
tection against possible rain; the trousers 
were a light thin denim, supported some- 
times by two suspenders made of the same 
material as the shirt—and hence as rigid as 
such goods can be—but very often by only 
one; whatever the number, they were al- 
ways galluses, out of which grew the slang, 
“Oh, he is a one-gallus fellow,’’ originally 
an expression of contempt indicating an in- 
ferior social position in its wearer. This 
garb was not encumbered with neckwear or 
anything else of ornamental order, and 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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— blessed with a boring-in mind 


THE assistant to the country’s foremost producer 
and exporter of lumber says of his chief: “He 
must always be shown. He wants to see things for 
himself. He always gets at the bottom of everything.” 


We have yet to find a plant executive 
who concentrates on the subject of lubri- 
cation and gets to the bottom of it with- 
out being richly repaid. 


This does not mean that you put on 
overalls, or spend your evenings reading 
technical literature on lubrication. 


It means simply that you let us place 
before you an authoritative Lubrication 
Audit of your plant to show: 


—whether your engines and machines are 


Such an Audit would also include accu- 
rate lubrication recommendations based 
on world-wide lubricating experience 
with all types of mechanical equipment. 


You buy and use oil for one purpose 
only: to reduce friction. Do you know 
the extent of friction’s menace in your 
plant? 


When you check friction’s huge an- 
nual bill in the form of slowed-down 
machinery, frequentrepairsand lost horse- 
power, we believe you will wish to put 
a guiding hand on the choice of the 
lubricating oils used throughout your 
plant. 


being helped to greater aense Meanwhile, a Lubrica- 
production by correct < gr he tion Audit will give your 
lubrication—or are being peas % ® mind something definite 
penalized by unscientific Qf = aN m9» Sy upon which to focus. De- 
haphazard lubrication. mw £ aS 89 tails in column at right. 


Lubricating Oils 


A grade for each type of service 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 






For THE ABOVE FREE SERVICE 










THE 


Lubrication Audit 


EXPLAINED STEP BY STEP 
(In Condensed Outline) 


INSPECTION: A thoroughly 
experienced Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany representative in co-oper- 
ation with your plant engineer or 
superintendent makes a careful 
survey and record of your me- 
chanical equipment and operating 
conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 
We later specify, in a written 
report, the correct oil and correct 
application of the oil for the effi- 
cient and economical operation 
of each engine and machine. 
This report is based on: — 


















(1) The inspection of the ma- 
chines in your plant. 





(2) Your operating conditions. 


(3) Our 56 years of lubricating 
experience with all types of 
mechanical equipment under 
all kinds of operating condi- 
tions throughout the world. 








(4) Our outstanding experience 
in manufacturing oils for 
every lubricating need. 


CHECKING: If, following 
our recommendations inthis 
audit, you install our oils, period- 
ical calls will be made to check 
up the continuance of the desired 
results. 













address our nearest branch office. 






Domestic Branches: 






New York Chicago 
nese “tog ce) Detroit 
Philadelphia estes 
Pittsburgh inneapolis 





Buffalo Des Moines 
Rochester Kansas City, Kan. 
Albany Dallas 
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The dealer who sells you a pair of Selz ‘Six, 
at $6, is making a sacrifice that can only 
be appreciated by himself and by us. In no 
other way could a fine shoe of this stand- 
ard high quality—a Chicago city-made shoe 
—be sold at this price. 


We believe that the public’s appreciation 
will repay us both by greatly increased sales 
to make up for the smaller profit. Already 
this appreciation is evident—Selz *Six sales 
are larger today than those of any other 
single shoe of its kind. 


You will appreciate this unusual value when 
you inspect the Selz*Six. If you don’t know 
a Selz dealer, ask us. Address Selz, Chicago 
or Pittsburgh. | 
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MAKERS OF GOOD SHOES RETAILING AT $5 TO 
$10, INCLUDING THE FAMOUS ‘‘ROYAL BLUE’’ 


CHICAGO - PITTSBURGH 


EVENING June 10, 1922 





All leather, made of 
genuine full grain 
Cordo Calf 


Goodyear Wing foot 
Rubber Heel 


Goodyear Welt 


Natural Finished Oak 
Sole, bringing longer 
wear 


Six different high shoe 
models —three oxfords 


as 


1 (Continued from Page 58) 
was generally completed by a straw hat 
often woven at home or in the neighbor- 
hood, and as the season came to an end 
with a big ventilating hole in its crown. 
Owing to the ferocity of the sunshine, it 
was not safe to go bareheaded, so that in 
order to ward off sunstrokes some kind of 
compromise head covering had to be 
adopted. It is probably a safe estimate 
that the money cost of a man’s average 
field-working summer costume, from toe to 
crown, was considerably under two dollars. 

The footwear for men was the old- 
fashioned top-boot—a first cousin once or 
twice removed of the far-famed Wellington 
boot. The five-year-old boy began with a 
pair of these, adorned with showy red tops 
or fronts, the moment of acquisition re- 
maining ever after the figure of speech to 
describe the ultimate degree of human joy. 
These came in all qualities and weights, the 
average for rough wear for men and boys 
being made of cowhide. The capacity of 
such leather for absorbing water in heavy 
rains or in the slush made by the melting 
snow was unbelievable. If left on the feet 
to dry after the day’s work, their removal 
was the hardest task of the whole twenty- 
four hours; if taken off in this condition 
and permitted to dry before the fire, put- 
ting them on was often next to impossible. 
In the first operation the bootjack, now an 
almost forgotten aid to the male toilet, was 
a homemade article, generally somewhat 
crude in finish, made from a piece of board 
about five inches wide and a foot long, with 
a supporting cleat just back of the wedge- 
like piece sawed from it. It was put on the 
floor and thus became a clamp for clutch- 
ing the boot just above the heel. The rest 
was left to the main strength of the wearer. 
In its absence, the growing boy took his 
father’s or brother’s boot between his legs, 
and being propelled by the other foot of the 
victim became the boot extractor for his 
father, while the brothers did a like service 
for each other. 

For the most part, the average boot was 
ill-fitting, and by reason of its weight and 
thickness most uncomfortable. For Sun- 
day wear there was a calfskin boot which 
was both presentable and easy. It was 
costly, being made to order, while its 
coarser, everyday brother was generally 
ready-made. 

When summer came all boys and young 
men went barefoot, a concession to the 
proprieties which was seldom openly made 
by the head of a family, and never by a 
grown woman in a prosperous state of life. 
As children, girls would eschew all footwear 
during the summer, a condition of comfort 
abandoned with regret as the young-lady 
period approached. Carrying the boots or 
shoes when walking along a road and put- 
ting them on as a town was approached— 
one of the settled customs in old New 
England as well as in modern Russia—was 
common. 

This procedure probably dates back to 
the remotest antiquity. Women’s shoes 
were also heavy and strong, though not so 
clumsy, with large, low, square heels—com- 
fortable in spite of the tendency in the 
young of the sex there as elsewhere to wear 
them a number or so smaller than the foot. 
It was seldom that women’s footwear was 
made by the local shoemaker, his function, 
outside Sunday boots, being limited mainly 
to repairing and stretching. 


The Boy’s Best Suit 


Every man and boy, outside the lowest 
order of poor white, had to have a best suit, 
generally known, in the dialect of the time, 
as Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes. For the 
boy, until he became seventeen or eighteen, 
this was a modification of his school suit, 
generally in a better quality of goods, 
which was put off when he came home and 
before he took up that two or three hours 
of work hidden under the deceptive and 
glorified name “‘chores.’’ This best suit— 
as its name indicates—was almost a sacred 
thing and, as outgrown, went down the 
family in succession, as did all other gar- 
ments for male or female, from the oldest 
to the youngest, until in its downward 
movement it had finally to be worn out asa 
school or working suit in the fall or spring 
seasons. Wearing it was resented as a form 
of torture, so that its life was prolonged out 
of due time. Perhaps it was never put on 
willingly except to go to the circus or the 
county fair. It had a successor when the 
boy, grown up to seventeen or eighteen, be- 
gan to find that, after all his gibes and bash- 
fulness, girls were really interesting and 
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important human beings. He would be pro- 
moted out of his mother’s hands and sent 
off to the nearest tailor, probably in the 
county-seat town, with a piece of cloth 
made in the adjacent woolen mill, prob- 
ably from home-grown fleeces, in order that 
there might be fashioned for him a tail coat, 
commonly known to this country, though 
not in England, as a Prince Albert. That it 
came out as one of the wonders of sartorial 
art is a statement that need not be denied, 
as nobody could or would dispute this judg- 
ment. But as it was no more ridiculous 
than those examples worn by his mates, the 
standard, whether of achievement or of 
fashion, would not be disturbed, and each 
boy could laugh or be laughed at in his turn. 

Every man that either had or was any- 
thing at all must have a really best suit for 
outside use. It?’ too, must include a tail 
coat, accompanied by broadcloth trousers, 
a high vest, white shirt with high attached 
collar, fine calf boots, woolen socks, but 
often perhaps of white instead of colored 
yarn, some sort of necktie, almost inde- 
seribable because it was in the chrysalis 
stage, hanging between the old-fashioned 
stock, which had tormented several genera- 
tions of men otherwise rational, and the 
simple black ties that preceded the devel- 
opment which has been under way during 
the intervening half century. Perhaps no 
generation of men clad in respectable cos- 
tumes were ever more uncomfortable than 
those of-the time under review. They had 
to conform. They were quite as much the 
slaves of fashion in their plain way as if 
they had lived in the period of Beau Brum- 
mell and the Prince of Wales [George IV]; 
but they took their clothes, as the early 
English were said to take their pleasures, 
with a sadness that nothing could conceal 
or overcome. There were probably never 
more than from two to a dozen swallowtail 
coats and an equal number of fashionable 
stovepipe hats in 1860 in an average county; 
but according to the fashion of the time 
these men were well and fashionably clad 
in suits that when new had, like modern 
dress coats, an unusual expectation of life. 
The old-time bandanna handkerchief had 
not yet gone out of fashion or the fine linen 
one come in. 


The Day of the Paper Collar 


For probably twenty years the large, 
square, gray shawl was an accepted article 
of apparel for the school-teacher, the doc- 
tor when on dress parade, or for the lawyer. 
It was a legitimate successor of the old- 
fashioned cloak, and had all its conven- 
ience and warmth. Many readers will recall 
pictures of Lincoln in one of these covering 
garments. 

Early in the war period came the paper 
collar. It was another step on the way to 
an improved appearance. If there was one 
thing in which the pioneer housewife’s fail- 
ure was conspicuous it was in laundering 
the white collar and its connected shirt. 
Somehow she could seldom acquire this 
art, and it was probably this fact quite as 
much as anything else that brought into 
existence that really funny product—the 
paper collar. It came in almost without 
warning during the early war days along 
with shoddy and many other articles thith- 
erto strange. It was cheap, in both cost and 
value—two essentially different things—it 
came in a variety of shapes, in paper boxes 
of ten, and was at once hailed as a boon. 
Many a manly neck which only with diffi- 
culty had bent itself to any sort of collar 
soon found itself, according to the fashion, 
incased in these curious pasteboard bands, 
thus arousing in both beholder and wearer 
a sense of the ludicrous not always so agree- 
able to all concerned. It was the precursor 
of many improvements, including real col- 
lars and eventually real laundries, an al- 
most unsuspected passion for cleanliness 
and an enhanced desire for neatness; but 
while it lived, which was perhaps not more 
than five or six years, it was one of the 
really amusing concomitants of the male 
toilet. 

A word ought to be added about jewelry. 
Long strings of beads were still worn, 
mainly by girls and young women. Most 
women wore earrings and had breastpins, 
bracelets, brooches or lockets, generally 
rather heavy, old-fashioned articles in 
solid gold. Diamonds and other precious 
stones were conspicuous only by their ab- 
sence. Rings were not so much in fashion; 
even the wedding ring, not being a neces- 
sary accompaniment in marriage cere- 
monies, was so far from being universal 
that it was hardly general. Few watches 
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were worn—almost none of them by 
women—and these were generally set in 
heavy silver hunting cases. When the sun 
shone neither they nor other indicators 
needed for telling the time were worn, as 
every man, woman or child more than ten 
years of age asked nothing better than a 
doorway—all buildings were set square 
to the four points of the compass—a tree, 
a row of corn, a fence post, or wanting all 
these, his own shadow, when standing 
erect in the middle of a field, to give a 
fairly accurate idea of the hour. 

Discipline for children was still pa- 
triarchal, on religious lines, firm and 
steady, full of a real affection that was 
tempered by recognized duty, seldom fitful 
or wavering, but practically devoid of 
show. ‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go” and “Spare the rod and spoil 
the child” were orthodox, and better 
learned by heart than the shorter cate- 
chism itself. It would be safe to assert 
that corporal punishment was universal, 
regardless of sex, almost without respect 
to age, up to and including majority—often 
beyond it. It was probably the most 
widely distributed habit of the time. It 
was seldom severe, but as the doctrine of 
total depravity was never questioned, so 
the effectiveness of physical punishment 
was not doubted. 


Unrestricted Child Labor 


A family once started did not long re- 
main a burden, however great the number, 
if only its new members could stand the 
pressure and live at all. Even before direct 
earning power came, they paid their way 
by caring for each other. The result was 
that, among people both industrious and 
prudent, the larger the family the greater 
the prosperity. Therefore, no study that 
should overlook or belittle the economic 
contribution of children to this life would 
be either true or complete. This fact was 
so much in evidence that the average age 


in industrious families at which strong, 


healthy children, whether boys or girls, 
had repaid to parents their actual money 
cost, including medical attention, food, 
clothing, housing, education and all other 
possible expense, was not more than fifteen. 
As it was rare that, save for books, any real 
money was expended for education between 
this period and their majority, the half- 
grown or full-grown child was so much 
profit. 

Taxing the value of farms and their 
equipment at any given census return from 
1840 up to and including 1870, it would be 
safe to assert that one-fourth or one-third 
of the whole was the product of the labor 
of children under the age of nineteen or 
twenty. As the boys seldom left home for 
an average of another two or three years, 
they probably earned for their parents, in 
this extra service alone, far more than was 
distributed to them in the shape of a pair 
of colts and sometimes a small farm, often 
nominally a present, but sometimes so seri- 
ously handicapped by its lack of improve- 
ments that either a mortgage or tiresome 
waiting was required to give it value. 

Nobody, not even the boy or girl who 
put in fourteen hours a day of hard, un- 
relieved labor for nine months a year, with 
scant pocket money, often begrudged, with 
a meager three months in school, accom- 
panied then by many hours of work each 
day in return for the privilege, ever thought 
about it as an imposition. But under this 
profitable system talent, ambition and in- 
dependence were never before or since so 
successfully turned into enforced though 
willing sacrifice. As parents had passed 
through it, it was not thought of as exact- 
ing or unjust or as child labor, in the sense 
that this term is used as to mill or cotton 
field, where the hours are tempered by 
sentiment of law to the recognized average 
physical strength of its participants and 
some systematic play is provided; but it 
was in their own homes, doing the same 
order of work, often performed under com- 
pulsion or threat, or crowning it with a de- 
votion and at the same time a simplicity 
that was monumental. How they came 
out of it all, why they did not rebel, are 
among the wonders of a rigorous but mar- 
velous time. And yet these tasks were done 
with a willingness, even an eagerness far 
greater than that shown under more favor- 
able outward surroundings by the average 
wage earners of those times or any that 
have succeeded them. 

The spirit behind these young people was 
the same as that shown by their parents— 
the stern, indefatigable men and women 
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“C’mon, 
let’s go swimming” 


ET your crowd inter- 
ested in swimming this 
summer. It’s great sport— 

and just twice as much fun 
when you weara real swimming 
suit, the JANTZEN! Wherever 
good fellows get together, you’ Il 
find Jantzen the popular suit. 
You see them everywhere ! 


Jantzen-stitch gives per- 
manent elasticity and utmost 
freedom of action. Never binds. 


Never sags. Comfortable as the touch 
of a cool breeze. 


Jantzen is the only suit that has 
the non-rip crotch and bow trunk 
pattern, not forgetting a flexible rub- 
ber button that goes a thousand times 
through the wringer without breaking. 


Worn and endorsed by holders 


of world’s records and winners of 
Olympic games. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
why a Jantzen is best. Styles for men, 
women and children, in fashionable 
Jantzen colors and stripings. If you 
do not find them, write us for the 1922 
Style Bock and name of nearest dealer. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


To merchants: We sell direct to 


the retailer. Can make immediate 
delivery by express. Write or wire. 






The National 
Swimming Suit 





NEVER BINDS~NEVER SAGS 


Copyright 1922—J. K. M. 
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200 Kewanee Unions 
on the world’s most 
powerful locomotive 


LANNABRAAS AA 





N any piping that must withstand extremes 

of temperature and high pressure, and 
where frequent disconnection is necessary, 
the Walworth Kewanee Union is standard. 


The American Locomotive shown above 
hauled 17,600 tons—far the heaviest load ever 
pulled by one locomotive— over along grade in 
the Blue Ridge. It operates with superheated 
steam at 215-lb. pressure, and a temperature 
of 650° F. Its 200 Walworth Kewanee Unions 


make leak-proof steam and air connections. 


The Kewanee Union’s five distinctive points 
of advantage are— 


(1) Brass to steel ball seat—no gasket. (2) Brass to 
iron thread connection—no corrosion. (3) Com- 
pressed-air test under water—no defective unions. 
(4) Solid three-piece construction—no inserted 
parts. (5) Easily connected and disconnected —no 
force required. 

















We are sending 34-inch Kewanee Unions for 25c to 
engineers—as thequickest wayto make a demonstration 


Wa.twortH Mec. Co., Boston, Mass., & Kewanee, IL. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Ore. 
Walworth International Company, New York, Foreign Representative 


WALWORTH 


Valves, Fittings, lools for Steam, 
Water.Gas, Oil and Air 


Write us on your business letterhead, or use this coupon, en- 
closing 25 cents for one of the new 34-in. Walworth Kewanee 
Unions. Address our Boston office. 


Name 


Address. 
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who, whether by choice or fate, were work- 
ing out their destiny in the belief that they 
were making and saving a race. This army 
of children, uniformly numbering probably 
one-fourth of the active workers of the 
community, were not doing these grinding 
tasks for themselves, but because of the 
hope that, driving them on, sprang eternal 
in the breast of the pioneer, born in him as 
the inheritance of many generations. They 
realized, often quite early, the hardness of 
their fate; but there neither was nor could 
be any other, and they cheerfully bowed 
their necks anew to their appointed work, 
as the prisoner in the galley bends his back 
to the oar. 

We are all prone to sing pzans of praise 
to the hardy and courageous men and 
women who went out to conquer a wilder- 
ness; but when we do this I should like to 
hear at least a word or so of chorus to 
celebrate the sufferings and the achieve- 
ments of these youthful heroes and heroines 
who, between the ages of ten and twenty 
years, added, without direct compensation, 
the extra touch that marked the difference 
between existence and living, between 
failure and success, and did it in the face 
of a neglect of the play or rest proper to 
them, of the charms of that Nature which 
they were too worn to see in all its beauty, 
and of the educational privileges that was 
more than unpardonable—really the result 
of the indefensibility of ignorance. It was 
a child slavery far worse than that de- 
nounced—often with the exaggeration due 


‘to the zeal that marches arm in arm with 


ignorance—and has finally been forbidden 
by law and opinion in the past quarter of a 
century. : 

In spite of these high, almost unjump- 
able hurdles there were compensations 
absent in our time. In this simple life boys 
and girls were able fairly to know every- 
thing good or interesting which, within its 
narrow range, the time offered. Long be- 
fore they had reached their majority they 
were known to their elders all about them 
almost as well as to their parents. On the 
one hand, their industry, energy, ambi- 
tions, outlook upon the world; or, on the 
other, their laziness, uselessness and their 
lack of spirit were so measured that their 
future place among their fellows could be 
fairly predicated. This was true, too, 
whether they elected to remain within their 
own narrow environment or went out into 
a world which, if not larger, was at least 
different. 

The opportunity of knowing what so 
many parallel trades meant gave to the 
boys who did not look forward to the farm 
as a career, a perspective, an insight into 
these other branches of useful work. They 
could see at first hand and thus know from 
ocular demonstration how the blacksmith, 
the wheelwright, the carpenter, the shoe- 
maker, the weaver, the storekeeper, the 
miller, the editor, the politician, the doctor 
or the preacher did his work, how he 
handled his material or utensils or that 
more important tool—his mind. When 
they were freed from the farm they could 
choose, with some approach to intelligence, 
their own careers. 


Learning From Their Elders 


Then, too, children were admitted pretty 
freely to see and know whatever lay in the 
path of their parents. From early child- 
hood, almost from infancy onwards, they 
ate at the same table, where manners and 
quiet were imposed upon them; they went 
and came freely whenever, indoors or out, 
there was company; they heard and knew 
everything that pertained to business or 
religious or social affairs in all their ramifi- 
cations, and were thus introduced to a wide 
range of interests, which gradually grew 
into the thoughts and ways of their elders. 
By these means they knew well, though 
seldom prematurely, many things that 
could not have come to them under the 
workings of the usual policy of exclusion— 
a fact not only interesting and important 
in itself, but carrying strong evidence of 
the propriety of the language used in fam- 
ily or social relations upon which I have 
already insisted. 

As the work of these neighborhoods, both 
singly and in coéperation, was transacted 
in the open, the children, if bright, curious, 
really social beings, had an opportunity to 
know every movement in the mysterious 
process of making a state from the moment 
the first family came until, within ten 
years, the average township had grown to 
about six or seven hundred people, com- 
prising all conditions of men, and the 
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county had made a place for itself. Such 
a child became an interested spectator 
long before it was fairly out of its first 
order of clothes. It heard all the discus- 
sions about schoolhouses and schools, about 
roads and bridges, about preachers and re- 
vivals, about government and politics, and 
in its simple way would take its measure of 
the various elements with which it came 
into contact. If there was any amusement, 
from a shooting match to a hunt for a horse 
thief, it would be first a spectator, and 
then, often prematurely, according to its 
development or precocity, a participant. 
If it was inclined to the bad or coarse it 
might hear or see now and then uncanny 
things, but woe to the man or group from 
whom such offense had come if the really 
discriminating elements in the neighbor- 
hood should discover this attempted 
demoralization. 

Such a child, in spite of educational 
drawbacks and deficiencies, would get a 
real knowledge of the world, far more help- 
ful to it in its later days than that which 
could possibly come from the more eclectic 
and pretentious training that some distant 
child acquired in urban surroundings. Its 
life, in spite of hard, grinding toil at certain 
seasons, was far from dull, and it acquired 
in reality that round knowledge and ex- 
perience which have given to the Amer- 
ican the abnormal development so often 
accounted as a reproach to our life. 


Strong Family Ties 


This close association with neighbors 
and elders not only brought to these chil- 
dren, exiled to an always receding frontier, 
a knowledge of men, but it corrected many 
of the defects inseparable from their narrow 
educational outfit. They were far more 
likely to learn something real about geog- 
raphy by looking up in their atlases the 
places of residence of the visitors to whom 
they had listened with open eyes, eurs and 
mouths than when they were limited to 
memorizing the meaningless names of 
countries, capitals or rivers in Asia, or to 
bounding some useless principality in Eu- 


rope. 

They had a better chance of knowing 
something both interesting and_ useful 
about manufactures from hearing all about 
a reaper factory in Chicago, or a big new 
wagon-maker’s shop in Indiana, or a cotton 
mill or shoe factory in Massachusetts than 
they had from the meager, undirected, un- 
digested reading about such enterprises in 
the fugitive accounts that might pass under 
their eyes, or even be wholly missed from 
their lives by neglect or the absence of 
opportunity. 

The ties that bound families together 
were unusually strong during these forma- 
tive days. Sentiment still surrounded 
blood relationship in a way almost as strik- 
ing’as in the biblical times upon which so 
many customs and manners were predi- 
cated. Families followed each other in the 
making of new settlements, the members 
helped each other in their work, espoused 
each other’s likes and dislikes, and in gen- 
eral were helpful. ‘‘Family”’ then meant 
both sides, that of the husband and that 
of the wife.’ The mother-in-law joke had 
not acquired its present vogue, as in most 
cases the wife’s mother was often the one 
reliance in time of need. If one branch 
lagged behind in life’s race it was seldom 
cast off, but was aided so long as it showed 
a desire and willingness to help itself. If 
children settled down in the same neighbor- 
hood they generally did so in small and 
modest homes, where without parental 
gifts of money, which few had to spare, 
they made their way up as their forbears 
before them had done in one generation 
after another. | Often they were able to 
command that advice and assistance which 
are so much more valuable than unearned 
money. In this way they could maintain 
in emergencies that codperation which 
enabled each to benefit the other. The re- 
placing of a cow or a horse when lost by 
accident, disease, theft or straying; the 
timely aid in haying or harvest or storm; 
the going for the doctor—all these various 
functions were discharged without much 
regard to the fact that they lived in many 
houses rather than in one, as they had in 
other days. 

There was a strong feeling against mar- 
ried sons and daughters continuing to live 
in the paternal home, the feeling of inde- 
pendence dictating a separation. It was a 
sentiment so common as almost to be 
proverbial that no two women with any 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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“T Look for the Havoline Sign” 


“| bought my first car nearly twenty years ago—a two cylinder road- 
ster with a ninety-six inch wheel base. I used Havoline Oil in that 
car. I’ve insisted on Havoline for every car I’ve owned since. 


“Tt only took one experience—back about 1906 it was—to teach me 
that it pays to use a good motor oil. That time I couldn’t get Havo- 
line, or I didn’t ask for it hard enough. In any event, I learned my 
lesson once and for all. 


*T learned that Havoline des give increased power and greater mile- 
age, that it does reduce the amount of carbon deposit, that it does, over ; 
a period of years, save hundreds of dollars in overhaul charges. fc v 


*‘My regular dealer always brings out Havoline for me. When I’m 
touring I look for the Havoline sign—that blue one with the red v 
bull’s-eye. It’s a darn good sign for any motorist to believe in. There 

are thousands of them scattered over the country. You’re never far 

from a Havoline dealer.’’ 


. INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, Incorporated, New York 
Branch Offices in 158 cities 


HAVOLINE OIL 


REG, US, PAT, OFF. 
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SETH THOMAS 





NHE CALLER arrived on time—as 


as yess he thought—but the executive 
Seay with whom he had the engagement 
was gone. And the caller realized that the 
clock in his home must have been fifteen 
minutes slow! 

It is surprising, isn’t it, that any one 
should tolerate a lying clock, when for a 
hundred and nine years Seth Thomas 
Clocks have told the truth. 

The Jeweler whose store is near your 
home takes a positive pleasure in showing 
Seth Thomas Clocks. Their beauty tells its 
own story; but the story of their accuracy 
he can tell, illustrating it from the experi- 
ence of Seth Thomas owners in some of 
the finest homes in town. 





A non-striking clock to hang on the 
bedroom wall is illustrated below. 
A splendid time-keeper—one of the 
fine 7-jewel movement clocks which 
range in price from $24 to $35. 


Above is shown one of the fifteen Seth 
Thomas chime clocks, a group of clocks 
that are unexcelled anywhere. They 
chime the quarter-hours and strike the 
hour. Prices from $60 to $110. 


A SETH THOMAS CLOCK IS A GIFT THAT MAKES A 
PLACE FOR ITSELF IN THE BRIDE’S NEW HOME. 


SETH THOMAS 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
considerable measure of authority should 
live in the same house. This prompted the 
sententious saying that no house, whatever 
its size, had ever yet been designed or built 
that was big enough for two families, and 
none too small for single families that 
wanted to be happy. When boys or girls 
went away to school or out into life the 
parental watchfulness was keen and the 
feeling of pride universal and strong. Per- 
haps the proportion of family quarrels was 
smaller than in a more conventional so- 
ciety. There was not much opportunity for 
differences about property—the laws pro- 
viding for equal distribution prevented 
this; besides, as there was not much prop- 
erty to quarrel about, it was easier and 
pleasanter, as well as more independent, to 
earn it than to yearn for it by inheritance. 

Perhaps the strongest incentive to family 
unity lay in the fact that there was little 
going away to school or for long and dis- 
tant visits, and that the latter, when made, 
had an interest for all concerned, the re- 
ports of them tending to relieve the tedium 
incident to isolation. They were all driven 
to steady work, with no idlers or favorites, 
so that there were many motives to draw 
them together and few to drive them 
asunder. Everything considered, isolation 
tended to promote family peace and unity, 
and as each community was a collection of 
families, there was little chance to brew 
dissensions or misunderstanding. 


Limited Amusements 


Though the pioneer came into duties and 
surroundings in which he had little time 
and less inclination for hunting and shoot- 
ing as amusements, he never quite lost his 
devotion to games—especially with his 
children. Some of these were new in form 
or adaptation, but for the most part they 
were so old as to be time-honored. Insome 
cases they partook of the nature of both 
sports and games, and in others they re- 
lated themselves somewhat intimately to 
the practical business of life. If the pioneer 
attended a barn or a house raising he was 
there primarily to do his part in the process 
of give and take. It was practical codpera- 
tion—a return for favors received or a 
possible anticipation of favors expected. 
The question of getting or giving pleasure 
was secondary, but in his somewhat primi- 
tive way he did not disdain enjoyment 
during the few hours of outing and close 
association with his neighbors. Being work, 
there was little room for the rowdiness or 
horseplay inherent in the man of the 
rougher sort, even if he had been so in- 
clined; but generally speaking he had little 
leaning in this direction. If he insisted 
upon turning the scene of a house raising 
or logrolling into a game, he soon found 
that he had no business in that galley. 
When the work was done it might be fol- 
lowed by some rude fun in the form of 
wrestling, jumping, running, shooting at a 
mark or supper at a neighbor’s house, but 
if so they were only incidents. 

A prairie fire can hardly be listed among 
amusements, but it was at least both 
spectacular and dramatic, and on occasion 
it drew out all the men within reach. How 
such fires were started was quite as much 
of a mystery as arson is always and every- 
where, but generally there could be next to 
no doubt in the majority of cases what the 
cause was. The motive was not quite so 
clear, but in most cases it probably lay in 
the desire for excitement rather than in 
others more ulterior. When in the earliest 
days such a fire came it had before it an ex- 


| panse almost unlimited, without a house, a 


fence or other obstruction. It went on un- 
til the wind changed or it had reached its 
uttermost limits or the banks of a stream 
wide enough to check it. As settlement pro- 
ceeded precautions were taken against its 
ravages by plowing a wide strip round 
houses, stock pens and hay and grain 
stacks. In many cases this was badly done, 
or it came too late, so that a fire once 
started would jump this strip and go on 
about its only business—destruction within 
forbidden areas. Then neighbors would turn 
out and endeavor, by setting back fires, or 
in emergencies by direct fighting, to check 
its ravages. It was one of the exciting epi- 
sodes in this life when such a crisis came, 
and in addition to its spectacular inter- 
est brought into strong relief the qualities 
incident to helpfulness and codperation. 
The pioneer boy did not need any his- 
tory or handbook of games to tell him of 
their existence or to teach him how to play 
them. He, like his predecessors, knew how 
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to employ himself with them, and, as they 
had done, to suggest a change or make an 
improvement now and then. But in his 
long romp across half a continent he did 
not devise a game wholly new. The simple 
Indian games did not much attract, al- 
though—I suggest this with distinct re- 
serve—ice hockey may perhaps have grown 
out of lacrosse. 

Then, every boy played; actual partici- 
pation was universal. Even the weak or 
the crippled could find a place and com- 
panions, while the strong and vigorous 
might be cast out if he became a bully. 
There was no room for the spectator. 
Every boy, assigned to his allotted or 
chosen place, was expected to do his part; 
otherwise the scheme would be broken up. 
The playgrounds about the schoolhouse 
were generally large, out of proportion to 
the schoolhouse itself, so that not only 
every game but every boy could find a 
place; but unless he desired to be excluded 
from everything, he must not quarrel, sulk 
or hesitate. Some games were naturally 
inclusive, so that during a recess of a few 
minutes all might play together. 

A reference to pioneer sports would be 
incomplete that did not emphasize the 
ingenuity of pioneer fathers in the de- 
vising and making of playthings for chil- 
dren. Balls, bats, sleds, wagons, whips 
and whipstocks, bows and arrows, darts, 
whistles for the boys, doll houses—the 
mother generally provided rag dolls for the 
girls—together with practically every de- 
vice then known for amusing or interesting 
children, had either to be made at home or 
to be left out of their young lives. This 
process had already gone on for six or seven 
generations, so that a certain aptness had 
become hereditary. The older boys soon 
caught some idea of this secret and were 
able to take up the task for themselves and 
the younger children in their own or other 
families in the neighborhood. Sometimes 
this kind of work would be doneforothers, the 
less skillful man doing something in return, 
so that in most families, outside the wretch- 
edly poor, everybody would be afforded at 
least a glimpse of those gifts which, more 
conventional elsewhere, were making their 
way into the older parts of the country. 


Little Play for Jill 


As these toys were used up in one family 
they would be passed on, like schoolbooks, 
to those otherwise deprived of such helps in 
that universal business of childhood known 
as play. There was no Christmas, hence no 
Santa Claus, but the making of presents at 
New Year’s was not uncommon, though far 
from universal; but in some way, recondite 
and often mysterious, by daily contact 
rather than on special occasions, some sem- 
blance of seasonal joy was brought to the 
minds of the children. 

The story of sports, both for children and 
adults, relates itself almost wholly to males. 
The separation of the sexes in schools, 
churches and at play was so strict that the 
girl was thrown back upon the limitations 
of sex, and the pioneer woman was so 
closely beleaguered in her house that she 
had little time or strength, even if she had 
had inclination, to take any decided part 
in games or diversions. Her natural spirit 
of sacrifice was satisfied when her children 
were amused or interested. The time was 
one so distinctly devoted to the outdoors 
that the very diversions of the household 
woman, her unbending with her associates, 
had in them the great motive of usefulness, 
seldom of play for its own sake. 

The great variety of games or exercises 
to which a girl now has access would have 
seemed to the pioneer woman not so much 
improper as discordant with the mission of 
her sex. Besides, it must be borne in mind 
that men have so long practiced games that 
they are expected to devise as well as play 
them. It would, perhaps, be difficult to 
name any game generally in use that was 
invented by a woman and then applied to 
and by her sex. Sport, like war, seems 
somehow to have been the business of the 
self-assumed lord of creation. 


Author’s Note—This article on The Pioneer 
Family and a previous one on Pioneer Methods 
have been extracted from an elaborate, and as yet 
unpublished, study made by the author, on The 
American Pioneer. It deals, comprehensively, with 
the population origins of the West, with settlement, 
with political life and organization, with religion, 
with education and with social conditions, between 
1840 and 1870, thus including the Civil War. It is 
not in any sense a formal history, but seeks to 
interpret the philosophy of the movement that 
made possible the growth and development of that 
great region. 
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“Yes, Everything is Valsparred 
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U The famous Valspar 
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Floor, Furniture, Walls and Floor-Covering” 


\ JY ALSPAR, Valspar Enamels and Valspar Varnish-Stains are a real joy to the 
woman who takes pride in keeping her home spick and span. In every home 
you will find countless uses for them. 


Valspar Varnish. ‘This famous waterproof varnish gives a most beautiful and 
lasting finish. It is spot-proof and can be freely washed with soap and water. 


Valspar Enamels. Made in twelve beautiful colors (also Black and White, Alu- 
minum, Bronze and Gold). Since they are Valspar Varnish, combined with the high- 
est grade pigments, they too can be washed freely and are unequalled in durability. 


Valspar Varnish-Stains are Valspar Varnish in six transparent wood colors— 
Mahogany, Cherry, Light and Dark Oak, Walnut and Moss Green. You stain and 
Valspar with one sweep of the brush. These stains are absolutely waterproof— 
nothing will cause them to spot, fade or turn white. 


All three are easy to use. They work freely under the brush, dry dust-free in two 
hours and hard in twenty-four. They may be rubbed down to a beautiful dull finish 
if desired. .4// three stand the famous Valspar boiling water test. 













VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 





Dealer’s Name 
Dealer’s Address__ 
Your Name 


Your Address 
_ boiling water test _ 


Description of Room 


In the beautiful room 
shown above, the 
hard-surfaced rug 
and the furniture are 
finished with Valspar, 
the floor is finished 
with Valspar Varnish 
Stain (Mahogany), 
while the panelling is 
finished with White 
Valspar Enamel. The 
room can be freely 
washed with hot 
water and soap and 
kept perfectly bright, 
clean and sanitary. 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—1l5c apiece 
for each 35c sample can checked at right. (Only one 
sample of each product supplied at this special 
price. Print full mail address plainly.) 







Valspar . . 


State Color. 


State Color 





City. 
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The ever increasing demand for SPECIALIZED 
vehicles:reflects public preference for proven units 


In purchasing a car or truck, the experienced 
user focuses his attention on essentials. The 
vital parts upon which depend performance are 
the things that influence his choice. 


If the vehicle is powered by a Red Seal Conti- 
nental Motor—as the high-grade SPECIALIZED 
vehicle is—the buyer knows that motor effi- 
ciency is assured. He knows that an organization 
such as Continental with its vast equipment 
and years of experience—an organization whose 
energies are devoted exclusively to the building 
of a motor—necessarily builds a superior motor. 


Likewise, his experience justifies his confi- 
dence in other SPECIALIZED major units—the 


clutch, the transmission, the axles, the universal - 


joints— which in the SPECIALIZED vehicle are 


all products of organizations of SPECIALISTS. 


It stands to reason that the purchase of a car 
or truck built of SPECIALIZED units will prove 
a sound investment. For continuous perform- 
ance not only is guaranteed by the vehicle 
builder, but is backed by the unit manufacturers 
and is further assured by parts-distributing 
stations throughout the world. 


Since the judgment of the vehicle builder who 
selects for his power unit the Continental Motor 
is sound, his careful selection of other import- 
ant parts can be confidently depended upon. 
Consider this fact, and in buying your car or 
truck choose the vehicle whose motor bears 
on its crankcase that foremost symbol of 
SPECIALIZATION—the Continental Red Seal. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, U. S. Ve 
Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


Largest Exclusive Motor 
Manufacturers in the World 
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and Norwegian 
ports presented 
doleful pictures 
compared with the 
seething activity of 
wartimes. Where 
once the piers were 
lined with heavily 
laden vessels from 
all parts of the 
world, there were 
only open spaces, 
empty warehouses 
and clusters of 
freighters rusting at 
their anchor chains. 
A change for the 
better occurred dur- 
ing the fall, but its 
progress was sud- 
denly interrupted 
by unusually severe 
winter weather. 
Harbors that had 
not been closed in 
thirty years were 
packed with ice that 
piled up into verita- 
ble bergs. Great 
masses of ice were 
driven by heavy 
gales into the waters 
of the Cattegat, the 
Sound and the 
Baltic, at a time 
when scores of ves- 
sels were hurrying for shelter. The result was 
that during the latter part of February wire- 
less appealsfor help were coming tothe coast- 
guard stations from vessels tightly wedged 
in the grinding pack ice. Some of the 
vessels had little fuel and many were short 
of rations. Ice breakers—specially con- 
structed boats with powerful engines— 
were called from the southern ports of 
Sweden and from Denmark to aid the help- 
less ships, but these heavy blunt-nosed 
breakers found the ice too thick for them, 
and they, too, became icebound. 


Icebound Shipping 


A relief expedition was organized in 
Stockholm and dispatched upon one of the 
biggest ice breakers in this part of the 
world, a vessel whose breadth of bow is 
almost twice that of an ordinary freighter. 
Her stern is low in the water with her nose 
heavily reénforced with steel plates riding 


high, so that she can push up over the 


thickest ice until her weight breaks down 
the barrier. The cruise of this ice breaker 
from Stockholm to the Cattegat will go 
down in the marine history of Sweden. It 
required two days and three nights to get 
around the southern point of Sweden into 
the neighborhood of the helpless steamers. 
Fog, thick snow, blizzards and pack ice 
made the cruise a series of battles each 
with a successful conclusion, but involving 
adventures 
that would 
have meant 
disintegra- 
tion fora 
lighter craft. 

AMG EG 
reaching the 
Cattegat the 
ice breaker 
spent two 
weeks inces- 
santly pound- 
ing through 
massed blocks 
of ice, releas- 
ing one 
steamer after 
another. 
There were 
Danish, Ger- 
man, Amer- 
ican, Portu- 
guese and 
Esthonian 
boats, some 
with the 
crews nearly 
starving, 
others melt- 
ing snow for 
drinking 
water, and all 
suffering in- 
tensely from 
cold. It was 
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HARD TIMES IN SCANDINAVIA 
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Ice Breaker No. II Fast in the Ice Packs 





this long stretch of pack ice that delayed 
the shipment of American relief supplies to 
Russia. Some of the ships bearing American 
food were just entering the Cattegat or 
heading for the Kiel Canal when the ice 
formed. Some of them went into Norwegian 
harbors, others proceeded on their courses 
and were caught. 

The shipping of every country surround- 
ing the Baltic was hard hit by the ice 
blockade. The Finnish ports were closed 
and southward every harbor as far as 
Dantzic waited for the ice breakers to clear 
the outward paths. Communication be- 
tween Germany and Sweden was inter- 
rupted and at times stopped altogether, 
the big ferryboats finding it too dangerous 
to risk the pounding through the floes or 
the equally hazardous movement through 
constantly recurring fogs rising thickly over 
open water, which sent off a vapor when 
swept by frigid blasts from the northwest. 

The governments of the Scandinavian 
countries have grappled with the period of 
depression valiantly, seeking in every way 
possible to lighten the burdens of the in- 
dustries as well as those of the individual. 
Huge sums were necessary for the relief of 
unemployment just at a time when na- 
tional revenues were decreasing. The task 
of each government was to find methods of 
increasing the revenues without interfering 
too much with commercial or industrial 
recuperation. To meet the situation the 


Esthonian Steamer Sakala Embedded in Ice in the Cattegat 





Swedish Govern- 
ment proposes to 
prohibit tempora- 
rily the importation 
of coffee, tax sugar 
heavily, and in- 
crease the taxation 
on tobacco. The 
Danish Govern- 
ment has presented 
to parliament an 
entire new program 
of tax revision, in- 
volving a new 
method of catching 
the profits of restau- 
rants and eating 
houses by levying 
upon the gross earn- 
ings a 10 per cent 
tax. In budgeting 
for the year 1922 the 
finance ministers of 
all three Scandi- 
navian countries ex- 
pressed the hope 
that the immediate 
future held forth 
promise of better 
times. 

Curry ous ly 
enough, they based 
these hopes largely 
upon the reports on 
the prospects of bet- 
ter timesin America. 
The appropriations required for 1922-23 
are lower than for last year, the reductions 
vindicated mostly upon the prospect of 
America showing the earliest signs of re- 
cuperation. The interest in America’s 
economic condition remains intense, each 
trifling indication of betterment being re- 
ported in full, but there is reason to dis- 
count the optimism over our affairs voiced 
by the finance ministers of the northern 
neutrals. Financially the Scandinavians 
are in better shape this year than last, 
and if the exchange rates can be taken as a 
real thermometer of financial conditions 
the situation is getting better. The relation 
of Swedish currency to the American 
dollar was very near normal during the 
early months of the winter. Denmark’s 


loan of $30,000,000 floated in the United : 


States has helped her financially, the effect 
being manifested in a more favorable ex- 
change rate in New York. It is hoped that 
the normal tendencies of exchange rates 
will encourage trade between America and 
the Scandinavian group. 


Bolshevik Contagion 


One of the greatest problems of the 
Scandinavian countries during the postwar 
period has been the operations of the Soviet 
Republic. The disturbances created by 
the Bolshevik experiment and later by the 
Russian famine cannot be estimated. They 
have caused 
political tur- 
moil through- 
out Northern 
Europe and 
upset trade 
calculations 
to such an ex- 
tent that pre- 
dictions of 
future opera- 
tions along 
any given in- 
dustrial line 
in the Baltic 
countries 
are worse 
than useless. 
The question 
of how best 
to deal with 
Russia will re- 
main the big 
question dur- 
ing the spring 
as the pro- 
posed trade 
agreements 
will then be 
under dis- 
cussion. 

Thenegoti- 
ations of Swe- 
den with the 

(Continued 
on Page 69) 
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FORT WAYNE.IND, 
ANTHONY HOTEL 
zy 


a 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
PLANKINTON HOTEL 


We'll telephone 


immediately after you have 


reached your room to make 
sure that you are comfortable and 
that the room and service are satis- 
factory. As our patron you will find 
us ever ready to make your visit a 
pleasant one. 


You’ll feel at home in a Keenan 
hotel because of its beautiful and 
homelike appointments—its cheerful 
air of comfort and hospitality. From 
the moment you enter one of our 
hotels to the moment you depart, 
you have at your disposal every con- 
venience that is within our ability to 
provide and the services of a cour- 
teous and willing hotel staff. That 
is why people return to our hotels 
year after year. 


Should you want to go from one 
Keenan Hotel to another, we gladly 
wire reservations so that you may 
be assured of the best accommoda- 
tions. 


Excellent cuisine service. Reason- 
able cafe tariffs and room rates. You 
will find it to your advantage to visit 
our hotel when in any of the following 
cities: 


Toledo 
THE WALDORF 


Milwaukee 


THE PLANKINTON 


Fort Wayne 
THE ANTHONY 


Acknowledged Leaders 
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The P-A-X augments and 
completes but does not sup- 
plant nor connect with local 
and long distance telephone 
service. 


ps 
Re, 


Branch Offices: 

NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th Street 

PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse 
Building 

BOSTON, 445 Tremont Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, 905 Munsey 
Building 

ROCHESTER, 612 Mercantile 
Building 

PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton 
Building 

CLEVELAND, 415 Cuyahoga 
Building 

CINCINNATI, 1913 Union 
Central Building 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, 518 Ferris 
Building 

DETROIT, 525 Ford Building 

KANSAS CITY, 1001 New York 
Life Building 

SAN FRANCISCO, 37 Cali- 
fornia Street 

LOS ANGELES, 238 San Fer- 
nando Building 
In Canada—Address 

Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 
Shearer St., Montreal, P. Q. 

Abroad— Address 


International Automatic Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., 60 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W. C. 2, 
England 


In Australia—Address 


Automatic Telephones, Austral- 
asia, Ltd., 207 Macquarie 
Street, Sydney, Australia 
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hese are 
‘some of the 
things the P-A-X 
will do away 
with for your 
organization ~ 


“Never mind that call.we 
cant wait all day, get Smith- 
Jones on the wire instead” 


The P-A-X makes it easy for telephone orders to 
reach you. Your own operator, relieved of all 
interior traffic, is always free to render courteous 
business-getting service to customers or prospective 
customers. 


“I can't understand the 
delay, I've had things 
charged here beforé-> 


The P-A-X saves time and money, and prevents 
customer-irritation. Some of the most important 
mercantile and financial concerns in America profit 
by its credit-checking feature and other services, 


OU cannot afford the time, money and good- 

will waste of doing without the P-A-X! The 
saving which results from any one of its various 
uses will pay you for installing it. 


Among the concerns who testify to its universal 


EVENING POST 


Line Busy! after waiting 
for your overworked 
operators attention™ 


There’s no operator to delay interior calls with the 
P-A-X. If a line is busy, you know it immediately. 


“TIl have to have that in~ 
formation looked up and 
call you back” 


A P-A-X user would dial the file clerk and get that 
information, while his client held the city wire. 
No delay! No calling back! Better service! 


ay 7 


Much as Id like to buy 
at that price, | havent the 
authority and our board, 
doesnt meet for two weeks 


atl Ey SD ‘ 
Through the P-A-X any number of executives may 
hold a conference at any time, without leaving their 
offices, by simply dialing a number. 
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“Mr Brownis not at his 
desk, III have him call 


The secretary of a P-A-X user would say, “Just a 
second, I’ll locate Mr. Brown."” And she would, 
through P-A-X code call, no matter in what part 
of the building he happened to be. 


Employee wasting your 
time talking over city 
telephone. 


Hundreds of wise executives are eliminating this 
waste and inducing discipline by installing the 
P-A-X—an isolated system for interior calls only. 


~because, the P-AX 
has done away 
with them for 
over 1000 dom-~ 
inantly successful 
concerns in the 
United States 
and abroad~™ 


user-satisfaction are some of the most promi- 
nent in practically every line of business. 


We suggest that you get in touch with our nearest 


representative. He will tell you more about what 


the P-A-X can do for your own organization. 


Automatic Hectric 





ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


me! a! AUTOMATIC 
i] x . EXCHANGE 


CHIGAGOF.U-S~ 1A. 


THE 
PRIVATE 


More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 


conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 
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Soviet Government regarding a trade agree- 
ment have been concluded and the draft 
of the pact has been submitted to the par- 
liament. 

A heated debate has developed in the 
press over the agreement as submitted, 
the conservative elements claiming that it 
goes too far beyond real trade matters. It 
is aimed at protecting the rights of Swedish 
merchants and shippers engaged in the 
Russian trade, and recognizes the Soviet 
trade delegation as the only representative 
Russian body in Sweden. Norway has 
already signed a trade agreement with the 
Soviets similar in nearly every respect to 
that submitted to the Swedish Riksdag. 
Denmark may arrange for negotiations 
later, having carried the first movement to 
the point of discussion, but breaking off 
when the Soviets demanded that their 
trade delegation be recognized as the “‘only 
representative Russian body in Denmark.” 

All discussion of the political settlement 
with Soviet Russia has been deferred by 
the Scandinavian governments until after 
the Genoa conference. There these gov- 
ernments expect to present separate reports 
upon the demands of each country as to 
repayment of losses involved in confiscated 
property. Tremendous hopes are based 
upon the outcome of the Genoa confer- 
ence. The Scandinavians want the Genoa 
conference to be decisive and the means of 
permanent peaceful economic and political 
relations between all sections of Europe. 
There is no group of countries in Europe 
that stands more solidly for universal 
codperation than these three interrelated 
nations of the northern peninsula, and they 
look forward to the Genoa conference as a 
great opportunity of proving that they are 
not doing merely lip service to the cause of 
peace and reconstruction which they fos- 
tered earnestly during and since the war. 


The Coodperative Spirit 


If the methods of friendly codperation 
existing amongst the Scandinavians could 
be extended to the rest of Europe there 
would exist in reality a League of Nations. 
They have brought the work of their inter- 
parliamentary committees to such a point 
that most of the important legislative 
movements are carried forward simul- 
taneously in all three countries. Their 
metal money is interchangeable, of the 
same value in each country, and has been 
maintained on a par basis despite the 
difference in the value of their paper 
money. All lines of communication are 
maintained through the efforts of each 
country to give the other a share of its 
strength, knowledge and experience. Al- 
most every branch of industry has an 
organization in each country that circu- 
lates information and sends representatives 
to the general meetings held in each coun- 
try successively. Such movements are 
furthered without any clash of national 
spirit, despite the fact that all three coun- 
tries possess the keenest sense of self- 
efficiency and national pride. The political 
evolution in Scandinavia has been along 
the line of social democracy, as evidenced 
by the fact 
that Sweden 
now has a cabi- 
net made up 
wholly from 
the Social 
Democratic 
Party, and the 
others have ex- 
ceptionally 
strong labor 
representation 
in politics. 
This, of course, 
does not mean 
that the polit- 
ical color of 
Scandinavia is 
socialistic as 
we understand 
the word in’ 
America, but 
rather liberal 
in tendency 
and conserva- 
tive in action. 
The operation 
of Sweden’s 
sdcialistic cab- 
inet under a 
constitutional 
monarch is 
in some re- 
spects unique. 





Showing How the Ice Piles Up 


THE SATURDAY 


Dark as the past winter has been, there 
was never a moment when the prospects 
for the future were not in the minds of the 
leading men with whom I have come in 
contact. There is such boundless room for 
development, such wealth in natural re- 
sources and so great an incentive to move 
forward that the period of depression com- 
bined with the rigors of this terrible winter 
meant nothing more to them than tempo- 
rary hindrances. The year holds out many 
promises of achievement. Shipping will 
begin moving early in the spring after its 
long stagnation, carrying the first traffic 
eastward. 

Within the past four years trade with 
America has brought into the transatlantic 
service a great line of commercial and 
passenger steamers, all operated by Scandi- 
navian firms, to foster the trade westward. 
In addition, there is a thriving coastwise 
traffic. One Stockholm shipping line has 
ninety steamers, of which the great 
majority are coasting passenger and cargo 
boats especially built to handle the traffic 
from Sweden to Finland and the Baltic 
states, to Denmark, Norway, Germany and 
the coasts of Sweden. There are 126 regis- 
tered firms of shipowners in Stockholm 
alone, while in Denmark and Norway hun- 
dreds of other firms are seeking, when con- 
ditions will permit, to build up the trade 
between the northern group of states and 
the rest of the world. 


Scandinavian Free Ports 


Facilities for handling commerce have 
been increased steadily until to-day Den- 
mark and Sweden boast of two free harbors 
unsurpassed in equipment in any part of 
the world. In Copenhagen and in Stock- 
holm shippers from any country can un- 
load cargoes destined for northern ports, 
store their cargoes in absolutely fireproof 
and thoroughly guarded warehouses, and 
after sorting, the goods may be shipped 
out in a dozen different directions. . All 
this takes place without paying duty to 
either of the countries operating the free 
harbors. In other words, there is set aside 
a strip of water front, fully equipped with 
machinery, warehouses and guards, wherein 
the shipper has extraterritorial rights. 

Throughout the period of stress and 
doubt the Swedish free port has been grow- 
ing, new warehouses, excellent modern ma- 
chinery and greater length of quayage 
being added regularly. There is now a 
total of 1828 feet of dock space with a 
depth of thirty feet of water alongside. 
Within the year the docks will be extended 
to a point where the water is thirty-three 
feet deep, thus making provision for the en- 
trance and handling of the heaviest freight- 
ers. The available space for the free harbor 
is 8,000,000 square feet and if required an 
additional 2,000,000 square feet will be 
added in 1929. A space has been reserved 
for a terminal to accommodate a new 
steam-ferry service between Sweden, Fin- 
land and Russia, which in the course of 
time will be one of the important interna- 
tional ferry connections across the Baltic. 

Americans visiting the Scandinavian 
countries, as well as those who have lived 
over there, feel 
the irresistible 
forward move- 
ment of these 
peoples and 
knowthat they 
will recuperate 
from the years 
of distress and 
turmoil follow- 
ing the war. 
They are set- 
tling their 
political differ- 
ences, both 
domestic and 
foreign, peace- 
ably. hey 
have put forth 
every effort to 
assume their 
share of the 
world’s bur- 
dens and they 
face the future 
courageously, 
firmly believ- 
ing their ef- 
fort will keep 
them in the 
front ranks of 
the progres- 
sive nations of 
the earth. 
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Blend in Eatmors 
is a Chocolate 
treat for you 





‘Tear open the big red tube of Zay-Tek 
Eatmors. Place one of the Eatmors on your 
tongue—and realize how truly delicious milk- 
chocolate can be. 


Of course Zay-Tek is no ordinary blend of 
chocolate, or it could never be so satisfyingly 
wholesome, so much in accord with the particu- 
lar American taste for which it was created. 


In Zay-Tek there is the richness of ripe, 
plump cocoa beans skillfully cured by the ex- 
pert planters of tropical South America and 
the islands of the Southern Seas—all roasted 
and blended with fragrant vanilla beans, snow- 
white powdered sugar and full cream milk. 





Each choice ingredient gives its own full 
quality to Zay-Tek. Each blends with the 
others in just the right balance to produce the 
smooth, delicious, creamy taste which is Zay- 
Tek’s very own. 


A tube of Eatmors will be a good introduc- 
tion to the Zay-Tek family. Buy it at the 
nearest counter. 5c everywhere. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHOCOLATE Co. 
Pittsburgh, Penna., U. S. A. 


A a There are also Zay-Tek Almond 
Bars and Zay-Tek Cocoa, in 1 Ib., 
Y Ib. and %& lb. cans. Each is 
blended to suit the American taste. 


ZAY-TEK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


EATMORS 
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A corner of the cable shop in the Western Electric telephone 
plant at Chicago. Here nineteen machines like this are busy 
night and day. 
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A familiar scene, and what’s behind it 


To you who have wondered how tele- two and sealed with a covering of molten 
phone cable is made,asimpleanswer would lead. 
be “One machine winds the wires and Western Electric is the largest manufac- 
another putsalead covering aroundthem.” turer of telephone cable in the world. 

But that gives small idea of the task in Yet all this is only one phase of the 
producing 6000 miles of cable each year Western Electric Company’s work of mak- 
from more than two million miles ofcopper ing telephones and telephone equipment— 
wire, each wire separately insulated and all and making them in great quantities, yet 
compressed into a diameter of an inch or with extraordinary accuracy. 
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I guess it’s too late. You have to live in a 
house when you’re young if you’re going to 
be any good at running one when you’re 
grown up. And the only time I ever really 
lived in a house was that winter I spent 
with Uncle John and Aunt Esther.” 

“But it’s harder to run a hotel than a 
house,” he persisted, vaguely afraid that 
his face might reveal Carrie’s comments on 
Shirley’s domestic qualifications. ‘And 
pretty much the same thing too.” 

“Of course. But I know all about hotels 
and inns and such places. I’ve lived in 
them all my life, except that one winter 
when dad and mums went off to Peru. 
There! You’ve got to be convinced now! 
I’ve thought it all out, and you haven’t.” 

“H’m. I don’t say you’re wrong, but’’— 
he shook his head under well-founded fore- 
bodings—‘‘ but I don’t guess Phil’s going to 
like having his wife keep a public hotel; 
and his mother 2 

“Oh, Phil won’t say a word. He under- 
stands me. And he’s modern; he knows 
that there’s no prejudice against married 
women going into business any more. Of 
course I don’t expect mother to like it, and 
that’s why I told you first. You can always 
talk her around when you want to.” 

Mr. Weldon smiled feebly, as at a com- 
pliment, but managed to shake his head. 
Shirley became suddenly serious—ab- 
surdly, adorably serious. 

“Tm doing it because it’s so terribly bad 
for people to be idle, father. Unless I’ve 
got something to keep me busy I’m just 
bound to get into scrapes. And ——”’ 

Mr. Weldon underwent a pang of ap- 
prehension. He had a deep respect for all 
proverbially expressed truths, a lively dis- 
approval, on observation and belief, of 
idleness. Satan was adept at providing 
mischief for unemployed hands; he glanced 
at Shirley’s with a stab of anxiety. A 
lovely, thoughtless child, with nothing to 
do, and that immovable sweet obstinacy 
against sound counsel. After all, there was 
no harm in this tavern scheme; at the 
worst it would waste a little money before 
she got tired of it and dropped it. 

“T’ll see what I can do, Shirley.” He 
passed a handkerchief over his forehead. 
Shirley kissed him on each cheek. 

“T knew you’d back me up, father. Now 
let’s go and see what’s got to be done to the 
house. It’ll need heaps and heaps of re- 
pairs and I’m going to have no end of fun 
with Mr. Brewer and that funny plumber.” 
Mr. Weldon started. If he let Shirley 
deal with Brewer and Lafferty unciceroned 
and uncensored—his bank-schooled imagi- 
nation recoiled before the prospective mas- 
sacre of her money. He went submissively 
enough across the pasture lot at the back of 
the garden that separated Phil’s house 
from the main road. 

“T’m not going to bother you this time, 
father. You were such a darling to help me 
with the chicken house that I’d be ashamed 


0. 
“Wouldn’t be a bother,” said Mr. Wel- 
don quickly. ‘Just as lief fool around with 
the carpenters as not. And Brewer’s a 
sight too sharp for you, Shirley. You better 
let me handle him for you.” 

Shirley produced a key to the padlock 
that secured the front door, and they ex- 
plored the premises minutely—the four 
low-ceiled, whitewashed rooms on the 
ground floor, the two slant-cornered cham- 
bers upstairs. Mr. Weldon admitted that 
it wasn’t so bad as he’d thought; the frame 
was stout and plumb, after its century and 
a half; they’d need a new roof and floors, 
and some plaster and paint. He stooped to 
enter the little attic over the kitchen wing 
for a closer inspection of the venerable 
shingles, and his shin discovered a painful 
obstacle. He struck a match. Shirley, 
beside him, emitted a delighted cry at a 
litter of discarded furniture—a spinning 
wheel, a corded bed, the ruins of rush- 
bottomed chairs. 

“Tsn’t it lovely!” Shirley clapped her 
hands softly. “I never thought of looking 
up here. Mr. Calhoun said the attic was 
full of rubbish, but he couldn’t afford to 
clear it out at the price I paid, so I said I’d 
attend to that myself! Won’t mother be 
just delighted, though! We’ll move all this 
stuff downstairs and fix up that south room 
with it.” 

She demanded another match, by the 
light of which she investigated gingerly. 
Under the eaves there was a raffle of mis- 
cellaneous litter, in which she discovered a 
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few funny old colored prints of early Presi- 
dents—Tyler and Polk and Monroe and 
Jackson. 

She clapped her hands again. 

“T know! We'll use that south room as 
a gift shop—antiques, mostly. We’ve got 
enough right here to make a beginning, and 
I'll get mother to pick up some more. She 
can buy them awfully cheap; and we can 
sell them at simply piratical prices! Father, 
I’ve got a feeling we’re going to make a 
wicked lot of money out of this.” 

Mr. Weldon dusted his trousers and 
fumbled for the stairway. Shirley was 
happy, and after all there wasn’t any harm 
in letting her have her way, especially as 
she’d get it anyway. He discussed altera- 
tions with her soberly when they were 
downstairs again, pleased that she ac- 
cepted his suggestions so readily. 

“T just knew I was right,” she declared 
as he fumbled with the rusty padlock. 
“T’ve always thought that I had a natural 
gift for business, and now I’m sure of it. 
Just see how well I’ve done with the 
chickens, after everybody laughed at me 
for wanting them! Even you tried to per- 
suade me that I couldn’t, father! Own up 
that you were wrong!” 

“Looks like it,” said Mr. Weldon, 
grinning. 

She didn’t even realize that she hadn’t 
had a thing to do with that chicken venture 
since the day when he had overruled the 
piano-box idea. If he hadn’t run it for 
her Well, let her think she’d done it 
all. It pleased her and it didn’t hurt him. 
And he and Carrie, between them, could 
keep her from wasting too much on this 
tavern notion. 

He half closed his eyes. After all, with 
proper management there might be money 
in the scheme. The Grimfield hotel was 
pretty bad, and there wasn’t another 
within twenty miles in either direction. 
And the motor traffic on the main road was 
getting bigger every year. If he and Carrie 
handled this thing it wouldn’t lose much, 
at the worst of it. And it would keep 
Shirley from getting into mischief too. 

There was more confidence in his tone 
as he repeated his promise to talk Carrie 
around. He felt vaguely sure that Carrie 
wouldn’t need much persuasion when she 
understood. 
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“T SIMPLY don’t dare leave her alone a 
minute. There’s no telling what she’ll 
do if I’m not here.” 

Carrie spoke briskly, as always, but Mr. 
Weldon observed that she wore the peculiar 
smile he had come to associate with Shirley. 
Somehow you couldn’t speak of her without 
that look and that spreading gesture. Even 
Phil did it, he remembered; and Phil was 
abjectly in love. 

“Tt’s all right, Carrie. I know. I don’t 
mind. We’ve got to look after her, of 
course. I’ll get my supper here too. Sort 
of lonesome, home.”’ He glanced about the 
cheerful low room, admiring Carrie’s trick 
of decoration. Everything in view was for 
sale, and yet it looked extraordinarily 
homelike, not a bit like a shop. He could 
hear Abednego singing, in the kitchen wing: 


“So goo’-by, trouble an’ pain— 
Gonna heavum onna mo’nin’ train— 
My sin been taken away!”’ 


Carrie knew how to handle ’em. He had 
overheard her remarks to that shiftless 
rascal ten minutes earlier, and marveled 
that Abednego didn’t throw up his job at 
the first sentence. And here he was, 
singing as if he hadn’t a single sore spot! 

It was a good idea of Carrie’s, bringing 
Lyddy and Abednego over here to the inn 
and leaving Shirley’s housework in the 
capable hands of that Jap. Shirley 
couldn’t manage this pair a bit unless 
Carrie stood at her back, but she got along 
well enough with the Jap, who didn’t need 
any supervision to speak of. And that 
Lyddy could certainly cook when she 
wanted to. 

He smiled gently at the pleasing memory 
of the figures. He and Carrie, between 
them, had made the inn pay a pretty 
profit, especially when you considered how 
he’d kept down the cost of alterations. 
Those signs brought business a long way; 
he’d driven over the roads for a twenty- 
mile radius to nail them up. And Carrie 
wasn’t afraid of charging, either. The 
prices she got for meals and for antiques! 


“Tf I hadn’t been here this afternoon 
she’d have taken fifty dollars for that four- 
poster of Martha Sprowl’s,” said Carrie 
suddenly. ‘‘That woman from Philadel- 
phia happened to say she’d been looking 
for one, and Shirley came right out and 
offered to sell hers before I could stop her.’ 
Carrie’s lips closed firmly. “I got two hun- 
dred for it, though. And it cost me thirty- 
one-fifty, including the refinishing. Shirley 
thought it was outrageous to ask more than 
fifty. And she keeps telling me that she 
always knew she had a gift for business!”’ 

Mr. Weldon grinned reminiscently. “Said 
that about the chicken house too. And if 
I hadn’t interfered Brewer would have 
soaked her eight hundred—and extras! 
But it tickles her to think she’s doing it; 
and it keeps her busy. That’s the main 
thing, after all. It’s a bad idea for a girl 
like Shirley to be left with nothing to do. 
There’s too much mischief for idle hands, 
mother.” 

“There’s a car at the gate, Arthur. 
You go meet them. I’d better keep an eye 
on Lyddy.”’ 

She vanished through the swing door, 
and Mr. Weldon went out to the stoop. He 
didn’t mind welcoming Shirley’s customers, 
although it had pricked his dignity at first. 
These people were only strangers, whose 
opinions didn’t greatly matter. Grimfield 
knew that Arthur Weldon and his wife 
didn’t have to keep a hotel for a living. 
And most of these motorists were nice, 
agreeable folks, too, pleasant to meet. 

He shook hands cordially with a lean, 
sunburned man in knickerbockers, with a 
jolly plump woman who made him think of 
Carrie, a little, and a sober girl of twelve 
or so, who scraped her foot in a curtsy. 

The plump woman exclaimed delightedly 
at the sight of the show room. Mr. Weldon 
explained, as usual, that the whole thing 
was just a fancy of his daughter-in-law, 
and discovered that he had employed the 
selfsame spreading gesture that Carrie 
used. They were nice people, he con- 
cluded. They seemed to understand at 
once that it was just a plaything, not a 
serious business. He beguiled the brief 


wait for their dinner with the story about. 


Sim Randall and the hearse, and, encour- 
aged by applause, related as an encore the 
anecdote of old Sam Dixon and the summer 
boarder. Grimfield people were familiar 
with both these stories, but transients 
generally shouted when he told them. 

He and Carrie ate their dinner in the 
pantry. They’d got into the habit of doing 
this on busy evenings, instead of going 
back to the big empty house. Mr. Weldon 
didn’t object; it was sort of fun to picnic 
over here, and you couldn’t trust Abednego 
and Lyddy to serve a meal without some- 
body to keep an eye on them. 

Carrie talked briskly of the day’s events. 
She had sold two rush-bottomed chairs and 
a set of whale-oil lamps, besides the four- 
poster, and they had served lunch for 
twelve people. She had heard about an 
auction back in the hills, and must manage 


- to get there somehow; it was all she could 


do to keep enough stock on hand, the way 
people kept buying. Mr. Weldon listened, 
mentally calculating profits. 

“And she really thinks she’s doing it,” 
said Carrie. ‘‘That’s the best part of it; 
she’s so pleased and proud that I’d never 
have the heart to let her find out.” 

He agreed eagerly. If Shirley ever sus- 
pected how little she had to do with the 
Wayside Inn she’d be sure to lose interest 
and think of something else to do—some- 
thing that might be a lot worse than this. 
Let her think, by all means, that she was 
singly responsible for this, as for the chicken 
business. 

The guests were explicitly content with 
Lyddy’s dinner. The plump lady frankly 
confessed a desire to kidnap the author of 
the corn pudding and the architect of that 
noble beefsteak pie. Carrie received these 
tributes becomingly, explaining that she 
had trained the servants herself, and that, 
of course, they were better than the disin- 
terested help you found in ordinary hotels. 

“And now if we could see our rooms,” 
the plump lady continued. ‘‘My little 
girl’s sleepy, and we’re all tired.” 

“‘We haven’t any rooms,” said Carrie. 
“Tt’s just a tiny place, as you can see; but 
there’s the hotel downtown.” 

Her tone conveyed her opinion of the 
Battle House. The plump lady looked 
faintly aggrieved. 
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“Oh, dear! We thought that there’d be 
rooms. The signs—I thought an inn 
always had rooms. And that hotel looked 
perfectly impossible!”’ 

“T’m sorry.” Carrie shook her head 
sympathetically. “It’s really pretty bad, 
by all I hear. But you could go on to 
Minster—it’s only twenty miles or so—and 
there’s a very nice hotel there.” 

Mr. Weldon’s eye encountered that of 
the solemn little girl, and was detained and 
enlightened by the intensified solemnity of 
her expression. She looked resigned, he 
thought, to those twenty miles, but she 
foresaw no pleasure in them. Under his in- 
spectionshe became suddenly self-conscious, 
and twisted her hands in her lap and turned 
in her toes. Mr. Weldon had an idea. 

“T tell you what,’’ he announced, ‘you 
can come up and sleep at our place. We’ve 
got plenty of room. Of course’’—he en- 
countered Carrie’s aghast contemplation 
and spoke hurriedly—‘‘of course we don’t 
do it as a regular thing, you understand, 
but—it’s part my fault, about those signs. 
They’d ought to say plainly that this inn 
doesn’t rent rooms, for a fact.” 

The little girl’s solemnity abated slightly. 
The plump lady hesitated, but the lean 
man voted promptly in the affirmative. 

“That’s mighty good of you, sir. But 
we'd want to pay. As long as your daughter- 
in-law’s running the inn perhaps you’d let 
us pay her for the accommodations too. 
I wouldn’t feel right about it ——’” 

Mr. Weldon was about to protest, but 
Carrie intervened. ‘That would be all 
right; you can pay the inn for meals and 
lodging both. But of course you understand 
that—that Mr. WeldonandIwouldn’t a4 

“Oh, of course!”” The plump lady beamed 
understanding. “It’s awfully sweet of you 
to take pity on us. We’re just tired out.” 

Mr. Weldon rode over to the big house 
on the front seat with the lean man, and 
told him the story of Luke McNab’s three 
pigs; and the other one, having to do with 
the elder and the bootlegger. Carrie put 
them in the three west rooms, apologizing 
for the dismal disorder, which seemed to be 
invisible to any eye but hers. Presently, as 
Mr. Weldon listened to Carrie’s comment 
on his mad act, there was a step on the 
stairs and the lean man appeared. 

“Too early to turn in,” he explained. 
“And I thought maybe you had some more 
of those stories.’ 

Mr. Weldon leaned slightly forward. 
“Have you heard the one about the two 
Yankees that swapped horses,” he inquired. 

“No,” said the lean man. “ What is it?” 

When they had driven away in the morn- 
ing, leaving two express checks in the 
drawer at the Wayside Inn, Mr. Weldon 
was pleasantly aware of a slight hoarseness. 

He made light, however, of Shirley’s 
contrition. 

“Wasn’t a mite of bother,” he declared. 
“Not a mite. Turned out to be mighty 
pleasant folks. Fact is I asked ’em to stop 
over with me and Carrie on their way back. 
Got a nice little girl. Made me think of 
you, some ways, Shirley.” 

She was not easily comforted, though. 
“T feel just awful about it—making all that 
work for mother! It isn’t fair; it’s my 
inn.” 

“Don’t you worry about it,” he said, 
narrowly escaping an incautious reference 
to the fact that Carrie spent seven or eight 
hours a day at the inn, and that Shirley 
herself visited it chiefly in the capacity of 
an absentee landlord. ‘‘Mother kind of 
liked having company, if you want to 
know. I could tell it tickled her to have 
that Mrs. Plummer see the hooked rugs in 
the blue room, and those rope beds and 
alle 

He cleared his throat cautiously. Shirley 
was partly consoled. 

“T’m glad if she didn’t really mind. But 
it’s too bad to fill your house up with 
strangers, father. I just won’t have my 
customers interfering with your comforts.” 

“Oh, I kind of liked it, myself, if you 
come right down to it,’’ he confessed. ‘‘It’s 
a sort of change, talking to strangers. And 
Mr. Plummer got me talking about Grim- 
field folks—sat up half the night, we did. 
Don’t you fret a minute about it, Shirley. 
We managed fine.” . 

She tugged at his lapels. ‘‘You’re just 
saying that to make me feel better, you 
dear old fraud, father! I know you! And 
I’m going to see that it never happens 
again.” (Continued on Page 74) 
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Wrigley’s Wrappers 
Are 


Good for 
Valuable Premiums 


WRIGLEY’S is ECONOMICAL—one 5c 
package provides a’treat for the whole family. 


It's BENEFICIAL—aids appetite and digestion, 
helps to keep teeth clean and breath sweet. 


Its LONG-LASTING—“the flavor lasts.” Full 
of flavor—packed tight, kept right. 


I’'s HANDY—carry it with you, everywhere 
you go. Have it on tap for the times when 
you're tired, thirsty or in need of a pick-me-up. 


WRIGLEY’S P-K is the new peppermint- 
flavored, sugar-coated gum. A combination re- 
freshment that can’t be beat! 
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(Continued from Page 71) 

She overestimated her powers of precau- 
tion, for it happened again in less than 
a week. And this time Carrie herself pro- 
posed the solution. Mr. Weldon made a 
curious discovery in the course of this sec- 
ond evening. His prize anecdotes were 
received with far less acclaim on the part of 
the two gentlemen from Baltimore than 
they accorded his narrations of Grimfield 
episodes to which no native would have 
listened at all. He also discovered that the 
world is a relatively small planet; it de- 
veloped that these wanderers knew the 
Plummers, and had encountered them this 
very week at the Blue Mountain House, 
over in Vermont. 

There were other emergency hospitali- 
ties at diminishing intervals after this. By 
the end of July it was the exception when 
he and Carrie didn’t have some of Shirley’s 
guests under their roof. Carrie didn’t 
complain much, considering all the trouble 
it made for her, and she generally referred 
comfortably to the effect of these visita- 
tions on the profit-and-loss account at the 
inn. Mr. Weldon himself kept the books of 
that establishment and drew off trial bal- 
ances every Saturday. He never even 
cracked a smile when Shirley plumed her- 
self over his neat figures. She didn’t dream 
that she wasn’t doing it all herself. 

But it troubled her to let Carrie turn in 
the money paid for lodgings, in spite of 
Mr. Weldon’s reiterated assurances that he 
and mother kind of liked having company 
once in a while and couldn’t think of col- 
lecting money for themselves. 

“‘Tt’s not fair,’’ she would say. “It’s my 
inn, and I ought to take care of every part 
of it, instead of just the gift shop and the 
meals. I haven’t any right to feel proud of 
my profits if some of the money comes from 
mother’s renting her rooms to my guests. 
I’m going to think up a way to stop it.” 

Mr. Weldon always found it hard to keep 
a suitably respectful face when Shirley gave 
one of her imitations of a person in the act 
of thinking. It was a good thing he had a 
sense of humor, he told Carrie. If it wasn’t 
such a joke there’d be more work than fun 
in this conspiracy to keep Shirley out of 
mischief. 

Even Phil was deluded by the fiction that 
Shirley did it all. He bragged openly to 
his long-suffering parents about her; 
mighty few girls brought up as she’d been 
could take hold of a business and make it 
pay this way. They’d never been altogether 
just to Shirley, he thought; of course 
they’d never said anything, but he had per- 
ceived that they considered her a frivolous, 
flighty little thing sometimes. He’d even 
felt that way himself before this inn experi- 
ment had shown him what a level-headed 
little genius she was. 

Mr. Weldon and his wife encouraged this 
hallucination of Phil’s, but they shook their 
heads over it afterwards, and exchanged 
glances of faintly guilty amusement. 

In mid-August the blow descended with- 
out warning. Shirley led Mr. Weldon to a 
corner of the show room at the inn and 
seized his lapels ominously. He had learned 
to interpret the look in her unfathomably 
gray eyes, and he was restive under her 
restraining clutch. 

“T’ve done it, father! I’ve solved the 
room problem absolutely! I just knew I’d 
think of something!”’ 

Mr. Weldon glanced apprehensively at 
the kitchen door, beyond which he could 
hear Lyddy’s browbeaten rejoinders to a 
running fire of comment in Carrie’s com- 
petent tones. Shirley took the hint and 
adopted her creamy whisper: 

“‘T don’t see why I never thought of it 
before. It’s been standing there for years, 
just waiting for somebody to realize the 
possibilities—and I got it for just simply 
nothing! Aren’t you thrilled, father?” 

She jerked at the lapels. Mr. Weldon 
moistened his lips. 

“What you been up to now?” 

“You don’t guess, even after I’ve as 
good as told you!”’ She enveloped him in 
her smile. “I’ve bought the old post-road 
tavern, of course! It’s the very place! 
There’s room enough in it to take care of 
thirty people.” 

Mr. Weldon felt his jaw sagging. The 
old tavern! A vision of its forlorn decay 
rose before his mind’s eye. It had been 
empty since his boyhood, a gaunt, vener- 
able ruin of rotting floors and sagging roof. 
He managed to reach his handkerchief and 
mopped his forehead. 

“Now, Shirley, honestly 

She refused to listen. ‘‘I know exactly 
what you’re going to say, and you needn’t 
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say it! I’ve proved that I can manage a 
business, haven’t I? Didn’t I think of this 
inn all by myself and start it, even when 
you and mother kept telling me I’d just 
throw my money away? And hasn’t it 
paid? Just because I can’t keep house you 
think I can’t do anything, you old stubborn 
darlings, but you’ve got to admit that I can 
run hotels, haven’t you? Just look at the 
way I’ve succeeded with this!” 

Mr. Weldon glanced again at the kitchen 
door. If Carrie heard this flattening in- 
telligence from Shirley she’d certainly for- 
get and say things. A summer inn was one 
thing, but a thirty-room hotel He’d 
have to get Shirley away and break the 
news to Carrie later. 

‘‘Let’s go and look it over,” he suggested. 
““You—you’ll have to put a sight of repairs 
on it, Shirley.” 

Shirley skipped delightedly toward the 
door. 

“T just knew that you’d say that, you 
old dear! You always remember about 
repairs and little things like that, that I’d 
forget. Come on and see what we’d better 
do—unless you’re tired of being bothered 
with that tiresome Mr. Brewer. You’d say 
so, if you were, wouldn’t you? I’d never 
forgive myself if I made any trouble for you 
and mother with my little schemes. I al- 
ways tell myself that when I’m thinking. 
And that’s why I bought the old tavern. 
I just couldn’t stand it to have you and 
mother worried by putting up all these 
tourists. It’s all on your account, really, so 
I don’t mind asking you to help with the 
alterations, you see—if you’re quite sure 
that you don’t mind.” 

“T—I’d just ’s lief ’s not,” said Mr. 
Weldon. “Just ’s lief ’s not, Shirley, hon- 
estly.”’ 

“T haven’t told you the best part yet.” 
She squeezed his arm as they went through 
the gate. ‘‘The inn’s only a summer busi- 
ness, you see. As soon as the roads get bad 
there won’t be enough travel to keep it 
running. But if we can get the old tavern 
fixed up we can keep open all winter. Lots 
of people are getting tired of going South 
and come North instead. And this would 
be splendid country for winter sports— 
snowshoes and skis and skating and tobog- 
ganing—lots more fun than playing golf on 
sand greens, and ever and ever so much 
healthier too.” 

Mr. Weldon shook his head, appalled 
at the utter futility of speech. 

““You see I’ve got so used to being busy 
this summer that I couldn’t stand it to go 
back and be just an idler when we have to 
close the inn. And this will give me some- 
thing to do all the year round, won’t it? 
Let’s hurry! I can hardly wait to get Mr. 
Brewer at work on those repairs.” 

Mr. Weldon made a noble effort to re- 
sist an unworthy temptation. It would be 
sort of fun, planning those alterations and 
chaffering with Brewer over the contract, 
but he had no right to let that ignoble im- 
pulse influence him. 

‘‘Now, honestly, Shirley, you ought to 
think this thing over before you go getting 
yourself all tangled up in it. This hotel’s 
bound to make a sight of work for ae 
He caught himself just in time, and was re- 
lieved to observe that Shirley didn’t sus- 
pect that he’d almost named Carrie. 
Carrie would have the whole thing on her 
hands, of course. 

“Oh, I thought it all out long ago,” said 
Shirley. “‘You said that very thing about 
theinn. And just see how little of my time 
it’s taken to manage that! Why, I’ve seen 
just as much of Phil as if I’d never started 
it at all. You see,’’ she explained kindly, 
“keeping a hotel looks a lot harder than it 
really is unless you know about such things. 
And I guess I’ve lived in enough hotels to 
know about them! Besides, it doesn’t 
matter how much work it makes—I’m 
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going to do it; I won’t have you and 

mother bothered with putting up my tour- 

ists in your house a minute longer than I 

have to. That’s settled. I just won’t listen 

to any tiresome old arguments about it.” 
Mr. Weldon thanked her. 


Iv 


“T CAN’T possibly go home till after 

dinner, Arthur. The minute I turn 
my back something] goes wrong, and you 
know it.” 

Carrie pursued Abednego with a glance 
that seemed to exert a galvanic stimulus on 
his reluctant gait, and resumed her atten- 
tion to the big yellow bowl of whipped egg. 
Her sleeves were turned back to her elbows 
and she was enveloped in a vast white 
apron, but it occurred to her husband that 
she looked younger and—yes, happier 
than since Phil’s wedding. He sniffed ap- 
provingly at the blended smells of the wide, 
warm kitchen. 

‘Just as lief stay here for supper,” he de- 
clared. ‘“‘Just ’s lief ’s not, Carrie, if you 
don’t mind. Shirley going home, I sup- 
pose?”’ 

Carrie’s lips twitched. ‘‘Oh, yes. She 
doesn’t believe hotels are good for young 
married people. And she thinks that sim- 
pleton of an Asa Thorne can manage a 
place like this! I wouldn’t trust him with 
a hencoop!”’ 

Mr. Weldon nodded gloomily. After 
suffering acutely over young Mr. Thorne’s 
warped notions of bookkeeping he had 
solved the problem by taking over that 
department himself. 

“Don’t get too tired, Carrie. Strikes me 
you're doing a mite more’n you have to 
over here.” ~ 

She dismissed him with an absent wave 
of the egg beater. 

“Don’t bother me now, Arthur. I’ve 
got all I can stand as it is. You go out 
front and tell ’em about Sim Randall and 
the hearse; maybe it'll keep ’em from 
thinking too much about this meringue.” 

Mr. Weldon grinned. He had been at 
some pains to conceal his preference in 
favor of the big cheerful common room at 
the Webscott Arms—Shirley had chosen 
to name the tavern after herself—but he 
suspected that Carrie was not wholly de- 
ceived. These folks who came up here and 
paid good money for the privilege of freez- 
ing their fingers and ears in zero weather 
had redeeming qualities, like the summer 
tourists. He was getting so he could tell 
that hearse story better than ever these 
days. 

He slid out of his fur coat in the gloom 
of the cupboard below the back stairs, re- 
hearsing the opening lines of his pet anec- 
dote, a premonitory chuckle gently nudg- 
ing at his diaphragm. He heard the door 
of the office open behind him, and identified 
his son’s voice. 

“Of course I’d rather go home, Shirley, 
but it doesn’t seem right. You ought to be 
on the job here.” 

Mr. Weldon stood very still. It always 
amused him to hear Phil’s innocent ideas 
about Shirley’s part in the conduct of her 
enterprises. That was the spice of the 
joke—that Phil never guessed who made 
them pay. 

“They don’t need me a bit,” said Shir- 
ley’s round little voice. ‘‘ Mother’s looking 
after the kitchen and she’ll send father out 
front to tell his stories.” 

“That’s just it. You’re leaving it all to 
them, Shirley, and it isn’t fair. Of course I 
know you don’t mean to impose on them, 
but you do. You let mother plan the meals 
and manage the servants, and father slaves 
over the books as if he was hired.” 

There was a pause, Mr. Weldon held 
his breath. Phil was beginning to see 
through this grindstone at last. If he wasn’t 
stopped he’d spoil all Shirley’s pleasure in 
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her harmless little conceits. He was about 
to interrupt when Shirley’s voice stopped 
him very short: 

“©Q-o-oh, grandmother, what terribly 
sharp little eyes you’ve got!”’ It was very 
much in Shirley’s normal manner, but 
something in the affectionate drollery’ 
caught Mr. Weldon’s ear as different. “‘He 
sees something, Philly does, bless his heart! 
He’s finding out what a terrible little 
scheming deceiver he’s gone and married! 
Starting hotels and shops and all sorts of 
things and taking all the credit and the 
cash while she lets his poor old parents do 
all the dirty work for her!” 

“Don’t, Shirley. It’s serious. Mother’s 
been putting in just about all her time on 
this blessed tavern of yours; and father’s 
here about as much as she is. You don’t 
realize ev 

“Don’t I?” Shirley laughed. It wasn’t a 
regular Shirley laugh at all, Mr. Weldon 
thought. It was short and—and almost 
bitter. ‘‘ Phil, where was the big davenport 
in the living room when we came home 
from our wedding trip?” 

““Where—what’s the davenport got to do 
with this?” Phil spoke blankly. “Tm talk- 
ing about the hotel, Shirley.’ 

“Where was it? So am I!” 

‘“‘Why—in the corner, wasn’t it? I re- 
ee that you didn’t like it there at 

rst.” 

“Where is it now?” 

“‘T don’t see—in front of the fireplace, of 
course—but ——”’ 

“Good. What happened when that yel- 
low girl Lyddy was insolent to me and I 
discharged her?” 

“Really, Shirley—oh, all right—mother 
smoothed her down, of course. Mother 
knows how to handle darkies.”’ 

“She does.”’ Shirley spoke with decision. 
“One more question: What kind of a bed 
was in our room, and where did it come 
from?” 

““Why—oh, you mean Martha Sprowl’s 
old four-poster? You were silly about 
that at first, Shirley. What did it matter 
who'd died in it? And it was a bully piece, 
you’ve got to admit 4 

“Phil, I wasn’t going to say this to you— 
ever. I thought I’d get around it, but I 
guess we’d better have it out and forget it. 
When I came home with you I just loved 
your father and mother. I thought that no 
girl ever got such a perfectly darling pair 
of in-laws. But after a couple of weeks— 
Phil, you’re not a woman and you’ll never 
quite understand, but even you can see 
what it meant to be nothing but a sort of — 
of visitor in my own house. Your mother 
hired my servants and they took orders 
from her—they wouldn’t do what I told 
them unless she backed me up.. She’d 
planned the house, bought the furniture, 
arranged it, and if I changed a thing I had . 
to get her permission—if I could. I knew 
she did it because she loved us both, but— 
I just couldn’t stand it, Phil. If it had gone 
on there’d have been trouble between us 
all. I got so that I was afraid to see your 
father come up the walk—I knew exactly 
what stories he’d tell me. And I couldn’t 
set the thermostat to suit myself—he’d 
always set it back, no matter what I said.” 

“But you only had to tell them—or me.” 

“No. It would have hurt them—hurt 
you—made feeling, no matter how gently I 
hinted. You’re all they’ve got, Phil, and 
I’d taken you away from them. I couldn’t 
ask them to stop making a plaything out 
of us and our home and our life—I could 
only think up some toy or other that they’d 
be perfectly sure to take away from me. 
I couldn’t leave them with empty, idle 
hands; they’re perfectly certain to find 
mischief, idle hands, no matter how old 
they are. And it’s worked. They’re happy, 
and it hasn’t hurt them a bit. They just 
love it.” 

Mr. Weldon’s faint resentment was sub- 
merged in a wave of amazed admiration. 
The cute littlek—_—- Who’d have thought 
there was anything like that in her empty 
little head? Why, even Carrie wasn’t any 
smarter. 

“Don’t, Phil—let’s go.” He interpreted 
accurately. He heard Shirley’s smothered 
little laugh. Once more it made him think 
of smooth sweet cream. ‘‘Come on, Phil— 
you’d better! We’re having frankfurters!” 

Mr. Weldon heard the door slam on a 
gust of frozen wind. He emerged from his 
retreat and stood hesitating. Should he 
tell Carrie? On reflection he decided that 
it would be better, all around, to go in by 
the birch fire in the common room and tell 
those city folks about Sim Randall and the 
secondhand hearse. 








EADER NOTE: The following ex- 
plains a new plan for placing the 
best-known means to rapid musi- 
cal training in the home. A plan 
urged internationally by eminent au- 
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In keeping with the universal 
plea for Best Music in Every Home, 
a new plan of pricing and financ- 
ing has been developed by one of 
the oldest and strongest player- 














piano makers in the world—The 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, 
producers of the world-famed 
Virtuolo, ‘‘the instinctive player- 
piano.’”’ It places this supreme 
instrument in the most moderate 
circumstances. You play as you 
pay. Terms practically your own. 


Mail coupon below for confiden- 
tial information—free and postpaid. 





HALLET & DAVIS 


e “Wo money, mothers and fathers, can buy the social 
advantages good music will bring your children in later life 


“cc 


THER things being equal, there is no 
question that the boy or girl who 
meets the world equipped witha basic 
home training in music, will advance 
far beyond the boy or girl withoutit,” 

writes a noted educator. 


“Musical training leads to social success. And 
social success to business success. Doors are 
opened, to the musically cultured, which remain 
closed to those less fortunate. 


“For that reason, one of the important problems 
every mother and father must meet, 1s how to pro- 
vide this essential for their children—how to give 
them the advantages they themselves may have 


missed.” 
The best way 


The basis of the musical home is the self-playing 
piano. Highest authorities subscribe to this. 


It leads to lasting musical appreciation; to the 
enviable intimacy with great composers and their 
work, so valuable in later social life. For by con- 
stant association with good music, a child learns 
much of music without actually being taught. 


Results in this way are amazing. 


TO RETAIL PIANO DEALERS 
AND AGENTS 


On account of the new plan detailed 
on this page, hundreds of additional 


retail outlets for Hallet & Davis lines 
will be required to effect quick distri- 
bution of the Virtuolo. 

Your district may be open. Write 
or wire immediately. 
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Now, amazing new plan places genuine Virtuolo 


The Virtuolo may be obtained in various instruments, within financial means of everyone 


as follows: Now, a new plan of manufacturing and financing 


Home Companion Virtuolo . $495 
Colonial Virtuolo in Conway Piano pra w595 
Petite Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis (4 ft.4in. high) 685 
Puritan Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis (full size) 750 


Empress Grand Hallet & Davis Piano, repro- 
ducing Virtuolo, on which may be played exact 


has been developed. A plan which places the new 
Virtuolo Player Piano—made by the makers of the 
Hallet & Davis Pianos, supreme in musical centers 
throughout the world—within the means of every- 
one. 


92 


« £4 


50 


Remarkable new terms of payment. You play as you pay 


reproductions of world-famous artists . 


Only the world-spread manufacturing capacity 
and powerful financial position of the Hallet & Davis 
factories make it even remotely possible. 

The plan is ew. It is propounded from a new 

idea. It is unique both in point of price and the 
amazing terms of payment offered. World 
authorities approve it. Foremost educa- 
tors endorse it. 
It puts anew light entirely on the matter 
of providing the proper musical environ- 
ment in every home. It has been carefully 
evolved to meet every family status and 
condition. 

For confidential information, detailing 
the entire plan, simply mail the coupon. 
But you are urged to do so without delay, 
so as to participate in this new method of 
ownership. 





Hence, the problem has long been to place this 
heretofore expensive instrument, the player, 
within the means of every home—to place 
children of the moderately well-to-do on the 
same footing with those of financial 
prominence. 












CONFIDENTIAL 
INFORMATION COUPON 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 
146 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send me confidential terms of the 
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All the family can sing on song rolls, If the key is too high for 
Father, you can set the transposing device to fit his voice, too. 


Virtuolo. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Murphy Varnish—for over fifty years an 
invisible preserver of beautiful surfaces 
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For MenWho Think 
They Can’t Paint 


Probably the greatest thing about Da-cote Motor 
Car Enamel is that its base is Murphy Varnish— 
the identical varnish that generations of master 
painters have preferred for their most beautiful 
surfaces. 


Da-cote is smooth—flows like cream—ideal for 
men who think they can’t paint. No skill re- 
quired. Just flow it on. Brush marks quickly dis- 
appear; dries over-night. In the morning, you 
have a new car—hard, smooth and radiant as 
glass. Costs about two dollars. 


Da-cote gives equally splendid results on all 
other surfaces that require a smooth, opaque and 
high gloss enamel. Fine for baby carriages, wagons, 
porch furniture and all metal surfaces. Comes in 
black and white and ten popular colors, 


Murphy Univernish 
Will Brighten YourHome! 


Are your floors, linoleum and woodwerk dingy and dull? 
Have you a few pieces of worn looking fufniture? A few hours 
with Murphy Univernish will make all radiate with newness! 
Univernish is the wonderful “‘universal”’varnish originally 
made for professional painters; now put up-in small cans for 
home use. Of course, it won’t turn white! Boiling water, soap, 
alkali, or even ammonia cannot affect it.. Comes transparent 
and in six wood colors. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK, N.J. 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian’ Associate 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Al JITNEY GUIDE TO THE 
SANTA FE TRAIL 


(Continued from Page 30) 


which comes in mighty handy in case of a 
leak in the radiator far from the garage and 
its handy solderingiron. Alsoalittlefuller’s 


; earth, if you have a cone clutch, may prove 


mighty useful in case of overheating. 

We were told that in the high altitudes 
it would be necessary to readjust the car- 
buretor, but we did not do so, preferring 
to run slowly until we found a downward 
grade. However, both this and boiling 
with those who are not used to mountain 
running are to be anticipated and prepared 
for, beginning at the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, although the altitude reaches its 
climax on the Continental Divide. 

One safe road rule to have constantly 
in mind is that, notwithstanding your five- 
gallon can of extra gas, it is wise to fill your 
tank whenever you get a chance, whether 
you actually need to or not. This holds 
equally good for the radiator. Fill when- 
ever you see water, even though she’ll take 
only a cupful. The stitch-in-time principle 
reaches a high degree of importance on a 
long motor trip and it is better to be too 
fussy than to be stranded. 

The one real danger of the roads between 
Hutchinson and Winslow, and then again 
beyond the Cafion from Williams to Bar- 
stow, is the washout. During part of the 
summer cloudbursts are frequent in this 
part of the world, and a road that was per- 
fectly passable of an evening may be anni- 
hilated at some point by a rush of water 
from the mountains during the night. It 
is not at all uncommon to find a bridge 
washed out or that a big piece of road 
has been gouged by a temperamental river 
changing its course. These washes are not 
always so bad as they look, however. We 
found that by coming down slowly and 
stepping on the gas hard at the very in- 
stant we struck the bottom we were al- 
ways able to get out. Never under any 
circumstances attempt to rush a wash. 
If you do you ram the nose of your car into 
the soft sandy soil or clay at the bottom, 
and are stuck. This is a really serious mat- 
ter, as washouts usually occur far out in 
the country, away from any help. You 
can’t depend upon always finding brush 
to cut if you’re mired or stuck in sand, and 
a large heavy tarpaulin, which folds and 
takes up very little space, is especially 
suited for a brush substitute in such a 
predicament. 

Another thing to look out for through the 
Far Southwest are the numerous old washes 
spanned by little bridges. These are some- 
times barely wide enough for one car to 
cross, usually made of wood, and often 
most unstable. You dart upon them before 
you know it, for there is usually no warning 
sign of any kind. 


Life in the Wilderness 


Just a word about grades. George and 
I had an awful time accustoming ourselves 
to driving without warning signs. Back 
home in the East we have now and then 
complained about the advertising signs 
that infest our roadways. We get sick of 
looking at Whosiz Liver Pills and Anybody’s 
Clothing Store, and are very fond of saying 
to each other, Wouldn’t it be lovely but for 
this? Just the same we had unconsciously 
become pretty dependent upon the knowl- 
edge that very often these signs are warn- 
ings of dangerous curves or grades. Farther 
West we came close to more than one bad 
accident before we learned our lesson. The 
A. A. A. has marked the Santa Fé Trail 
with direction markers, but there are few 
warnings until you come into the territory 
of the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia. A mighty good rule to observe is— 
slow up when you can’t see ahead. You 
never know what is going to be just beyond 
that charming horizon line. 

And for the benefit of the transconti- 
nental novice let me insist upon the healthy 
axiom that brakes are of no value on a bad 
grade. You must have good brakes of 
course—they are exceedingly important; 
but through great stretches of the West 
they are more important to keep you from 
slipping downhill backwards than to keep 
you from falling downhill forwards. You 
will have to make all your bad down grades 
in low, plus brakes, and even then you will 
do well to slow up at the summit and begin 
your descent very conservatively in second, 


going into low when necessary. To the 
experienced motorist this is an unnecessary 
warning, but many a novice will avoid dis- 
aster by paying attention to it. 

As this is intended primarily for motor- 
ists who expect to use hotels, perhaps it 
is just as well to dispel immediately the 
miasma of horror and dread that usually 
springs up at mention of provincial hos- 
telries. 

From the moment one leaves Washing- 
ton behind one leaves the provincial hotel 
behind. This may seem a strange state- 
ment, but it is nevertheless a fact. Few 
Eastern small-town hotels come up to the 
high standard maintained as a matter of 
course by many of the hotel keepers in 
towns of the Middle and Far West. Speak- 
ing generally, therooms are better equipped, 
cleaner, better cared for; and as for the 
food, the transcontinental trip will con- 
vince you that the East really knows noth- 
ing of culinary art. 

From coast to coast we were only two 
nights bereft of a tiled bathroom. On the 
first of these occasions we were caught 
overnight in a mere hamlet where, though 
there was a bathroom, two large and husky 
cockroaches had seen it first; and so of 
course when we opened the door, which 
they had neglected to lock, and found the 
place was occupied, we withdrew and left 
them in possession. The second of these 
unwashed evenings occurred at Barstow, 
California, when we had neglected to wire 
ahead for rooms, and as the large addition 
to the hotel was as yet incomplete we were 
forced to content ourselves with a mere 
fifteen-foot double room, containing ma- 
hogany twin beds, a private baleony and a 
porcelain fixed basin with taps for every- 
thing except champagne. Yes, it’s a hard 
life in the wilderness! 


Sleeping and Eating 


From Washington westward one might, 
it is true, use some discrimination about 
one’s hotel accommodations, and in the 
season the wily tourist will always wire 


_ ahead for rooms, and preferably two days 


ahead. The truth of the matter is that the 
best places to stop are not nearly large 
enough to accommodate the crowd, and we 
found that it was far better to wasteseventy- 
five cents on telegraphing for rooms that 
we found we had to cancel later than to 
show up tired and dusty of an evening, only 
to discover that we could not be accommo- 
dated. Incidentally, first-class hotel ac- 
commodations are not anything like so 
expensive in the Middle West, and even in 
the Far West, as they are on the Eastern 
seaboard. 

True, in the big industrial cities you can 
pay six to eight dollars a night for a double 
room if you have a mind to. But that is 
not necessary. On the whole I can affirm 
that staying at Midwestern hotels is so 
little more expensive than camping, and 
so infinitely more comfortable, that even 
those possessed of a very moderate budget 
for the trip need not fear planning to use 
them. 

Now about lunches. Until one reaches 
Kansas City it is safe to say that you will 
be able to get an excellent lunch at a mod- 
erate price in practically any small town 
at which you choose to stop. But from 
Syracuse, Kansas, on, however, I would 
strongly suggest carrying luncheons with 
you unless you are reasonably sure of over- 
taking a Harvey House before hunger 
overtakes you. And on leaving the 
Grand Cafion, until you cross the San 
Bernardino Pass into California’s golden 
territory, it is most certainly the part of 
wisdom to carry lunch from Fred Harvey’s 
hospitable board. And be sure to carry 
drinking water as well. 

Not having been a camper myself I can 
tell you only a few things that may be of 
use. At the beginning of the journey, as- 
suming that you start in the East, the 
well-known free camp life in the open is 
unquestionably a joy. .Water is abundant 
and so is shade, and many a lush green 
meadow spreads a tempting camping 
ground on either hand to lure the weary 
wayfarer. Many of the nearer Eastern 
townships are hospitable to campers and 
many are not. People have a curious ob- 
jection to letting folks pitch a tent in their 


ws 


hay or muss up their back yards, and one 
must stop where there is water. However, 
all through Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia and a considerable distance into 
the agricultural belt as far as Missouri, 
camping is true camping. 

But directly one leaves Kansas City and 
enters upon the great Southwest, camping 
conditions change utterly. Water becomes 
scarcer. Shaded groves are rarer. In 
their stead comes the municipal camping 
ground. These are hideous, almost without 
exception. As a rule, the only place the 
weary tourist finds to leave his car is in a 
sort of roofless garage, or corral, where he is 
forced to camp in company with anywhere 
from ten to-two dozen other automobiles 
all parked as closely as if the place were a 
garage in truth. Water is usually supplied 
together with some primitive sanitary 
arrangements, but all the joys of camp life 
are most certainly lacking. 

And there is literally no alternative. 
When water appears upon the earth’s sur- 
face in places many miles apart the camper 
has no choice. Besides this, the prairie 
and desert are mighty lonely places to 
pitch one’s camp at night unless one hap- 
pens to be an Indian or a Mormon home- 
steader. The average tourist needs to 
supplement his stock of supplies constantly, 
and every town through which he passes 
will be well equipped to help him out; the 
habit of running down to the store for the 
forgotten yeast cake is not eliminated on a 
transcontinental tour except by the most 
experienced and hardened campers, and 
consequently it is absolutely necessary for 
the average outfit to park itself within a 
reasonable distance of a grocery store. 

As arule the public camping grounds are 
free, but it is not uncommon to find that a 
charge is made for use of them. I think it 
only fair to give full warning of the diffi- 
culties to be encountered by the camper. 
And Nature lovers who have planned 
camping out on this trip on the supposition 
that it is going to be a grand free life in the 
open are in for a shock. 

The idea of recommending that one take 
notice of any special feature along a route 
that is just chock-full of scenery may at 
first glance seem rather absurd. From the 
moment one leaves the tidy streets of Balti- 
more behind and begins crossing the friendly 
and gracious Cumberland Mountains scen- 
ery is something that practically cannot 
be avoided. 


The Wonders of the West 


But replete with interest as the whole 
Santa Fé Trail is, and inescapable as are 
the beauties thereof, I am still going to lay 
stress upon the advantages of certain side 
trips that are easily made from the main 
road, and without which no transconti- 
nental tour is complete. 

All through the Middle West you will 
recognize the trade names of familiar arti- 
cles blazing across in front of their home 
sites, and you will find a welcome from 
practically all these concerns if you care 
to visit them. I would suggest that when- 
ever possible you do so, inasmuch as ac- 
tually seeing the tremendous scale upon 
which America manufactures goods and 
the wide variety of articles we produce aids 
materially in forming a proper concept of 
the country as a whole. 

St. Louis does not give the external ap- 
pearance of a packing center, for its resi- 
dence district is uncommonly handsome, and 
it possesses an exceptional art museum. 

Kansas City is an object lesson in home 
building, and the average Easterner will 
be astounded at the uniform beauty of its 
residence developments and the interesting 
manner in which areas are restricted to a 
given type of architecture. The plan upon 
which its boulevards are laid out also is 
unique, and the planting of the parkways 
that border them will bring joy to the 
garden lover and the tree worshiper. 

From Kansas City to La Junta I know of 
no particular objects of interest to recom- 
mend especially. However, if you are a 
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golfer and are making the trip in a leisurely 
fashion you will have ample opportunity 
of playing even in many of the smaller 
towns, all the way from Washington to 
Syracuse, Kansas, the St. Louis municipal 
course being especially worthy of atten- 
tion, as it is one of the finest public courses 
in the country. Even in a small town like 
Garden City, Kansas, a nine-hole course is 
usually available, and though these are 
not commonly municipal links, Western 
hospitality makes little difficulty about 
permitting the stranger to play. 

La Junta is the real starting point be- 
yond which a variety of interesting side 
trips may be taken, beginning with the 
comparatively short run up to Colorado 
Springs via Pueblo, where the road in 
normal times is excellent, and from which 
a jog may be made back to the main route 
via Aguilar to Trinidad. 

And of Santa Fé with its prehistoric 
ruins and Indian villages I have already 
spoken. 

The Department of the Interior at 
Washington, D. C., provides, upon request, 
an excellent decorative pamphlet covering 
all the national parks, as well as automo- 
bile and motorcycle regulations, standard 
rates for trips, guide fees, bedding and pro- 
visions, saddle-horse rentals, and so on, 
and these pamphlets are extremely useful 
and suggestive. Write direct to the De- 
partment of the Interior, stating just what 
territory you wish to cover, as each section 
is described in an individual booklet. All 
these folders contain splendid maps, which 
are kept up to the minute as to road con- 
ditions, and so on. 


The One Great Side Trip 


Below Albuquerque allow yourself an 
hour or two at Isleta, an Indian village, 
which is one of the cleanest and most self- 
respecting of the Indian centers but which 
has not foregone picturesqueness in favor of 
blue jeans, as so many of the professional 
railway-station Indians have. 

Then between St. Johns and Holbrook 
you will drive directly through a corner of 
the Petrified Forest, and you should allow 
plenty of time for a stop-off there. 

On the northern route from Belen it is a 
short trip to the Enchanted Mesa, while 
Laguna, perhaps the most noted of the 
pueblos, is almost directly on the railroad 
but is exceedingly picturesque in spite of 
the fact that it is the most highly com- 
mercialized of the Indian villages. 

From Thoreau there is a splendid trip 
to the more remote Pueblo Bonito, and 
Gallup offers the starting point for numer- 
ous beautiful side trips, notably the Zuni 
Indian Reservation and the far-famed 
Cafion de Chelly, which is perhaps the 
most dramatic trip of all. 

On the northern trail the Petrified Forest 
is reached by a short trip from Adamana, 
from which point a run can easily be made 
to the edge of the Painted Desert. 

From Winslow you can go down to the 
Roosevelt Dam over a somewhat difficult 
but exceedingly beautiful road, or north to 
the four little sky cities which represent 
the last stronghold of the Hopi Indians. 

Even though you pass up every other 
side trip from coast to coast you cannot, 
must not, pass up the Grand Cajfion of the 
Colorado. 

With Kingman, Arizona, the gold coun- 
try begins, and the great basins used for 
washing gold by modern methods are only 
one of the many interesting things you will 
want to stop off and see. 

From then on to Barstow there are no 
side trips of importance, and the only thing 
calculated to delay the traveler, who has by 
now become thirsty for a glimpse of Cali- 
fornia, are the marvelous experiments in 
dry farming for which this district is 
famous. 

Upon leaving Barstow I strongly advise 
making straight to Riverside, California. 
But there is no news in that; I have from 
the start been advising you to go to Cali- 
fornia. 
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Communication! 


HE manufacturers of the new Light-Running, 

Quiet-Running Royal believe they have achieved 
in it the ultimate design of typewriter; the final word 
in simplicity, balance, strength, practical quietness 
and speed. And the gratifying results it is giving to- 
day in hundreds of progressively managed offices 
more than justify this belief. 


Communication is one of the two great agencies that 
have made mighty nations out of struggling colonies 
and transformed lone trading posts into bustling cen- 
ters of commerce. And how vital a factor in modern 
systems of communication is the typewriter! It actually 
prepares the majority of business messages and authen- 
ticates most of the others—“confirmation to follow.” 


No miraculous invention made this new Royal pos- 
sible. It is simply the result of a long, undiverted 
quest for the one typewriter —without complicating 
embellishments—that would so nearly approach per- 
fection as to stand unequalled for years to come and 
probably never be surpassed. 


The Light-Running, Quiet-Running Royal is the 
typewriter of the future available today! 


Our fifty-six page book, ‘‘The Evolution of the Typewriter’, 
beautifully illustrated in color, will be mailed free on request. 
Address Department S. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INc. 
364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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Ya-he, the Black Angel, was terribly ill. 
His was the worst case in all heaven. It 
was serious. It seemed hopeless. Mudgett 
paced the anteroom night after night. 
Then Ya-he got better, the worst had 
passed, and Mudgett tried to sleep. 

He lay down on his cot that night, but 
could not close his eyes. He rose up, 
paced the anteroom, paced the hall. He 
leaned against the door that led downstairs. 
Motionless, he gazed into the darkness. 
“I’m glad Ya-he’s better.’”’ He moved 
down the hall to the matron’s room, put 
his elongated ear to the door, listened. All 
was silent. He wanted to knock at her 
door—an almost unconquerable desire. 
He wanted to talk to someone. “About 
the new home when it’s finished,’’ he told 
himself. He stood there undecided, vacil- 
lating. ‘I say now, just about the new 
home and about Ya-he getting better.” 

In the gloom of his mind other and cu- 
rious things were revolving—like a merry- 
go-round he had seen when a penniless 
boy, a thing he had wanted more than any- 
thing on earth, a thing he had watched 
until dusk brought out the revolving will- 
o’-the-wisp lights to mingle fantastically 
with barbaric strains of music. He wanted 
something now, wanted it like that. He 
formed the little matron’s name, but did 
not utter it. Perhaps if he just stood here 
thinking about her she would come out. 
He waited. She did not come. “Just 
about Ya-he getting better,” he muttered 
to himself and waited longer. 

But no sound came from Miss Bax’s 
room. She and the babies in there were 
fast asleep. He thought of her sleeping, 
tried to imagine her eyes when they were 
closed, thought of her lovely level gaze, 
told himself her eyes were like a mirror 
that reflected a gray curtain, wondered 
what was back of the curtain. ‘I say 
now ’”? But the ponderous dark ma- 
chinery within his mind continued to 
revolve—will-o’-the-wisp lights, distant 
strains of music. He visualized a woman’s 
alluring hair, like Egyptian dusk, against 
the smooth whiteness of her forehead, and 
he imagined that Egyptian dusk against 
the smooth whiteness of a pillow. ‘I say 
now ——” 

Old Mudgett shuffled along the hall and 
reéntered the antechamber. Fumbling in 
the dark he placed his ear to a listening 
instrument. One of the babies was crying. 
He knew the cry, knew the cry of each of 
the babies; each was distinct, unmistak- 
able. This was the cry of the smallest angel 
in heaven—the Dove. 

Mudgett replaced the receiver and seated 
himself on the edge of his cot, supported 
his head between his hands, pulled his ear 
nervously. ‘I got to talk to someone— 
about the new home,”’ he mumbled to him- 
self. ‘Is it ever going to be finished? This 
old building—firetrap.’”’ He locked his 
gaunt jaws with determination. ‘‘It’s 
going to be finished!’” Cheat? Yes, he’d 
cheat, bully and beat down. It’s going to 
be finished! Lie? ‘I say now, it’s going 
to be finished.’”’ These thoughts were fol- 
lowed by a great void of darkness in his 
mind. Into this void came again the 
carrousel wheeling through the gloom. He 
reached out his gaunt arms—toward the 
thing he wanted most in all the world, then, 
pulling himself together, rose up and 
started down the hall again. Halfway he 
turned and came back to the anteroom. 
Again he picked up the listening apparatus. 
The Dove was still crying. 

Old Mudgett entered the front room and 
hung over the crib of the tiniest angel in 
heaven. Awkwardly he patted her with 
his huge hand. She continued to cry. 
Presently he lifted her up. She stopped 
erying. ‘‘Why not? Say now, why not?” 
Miss Bax, would never know. No one 
would ever know. Silently across the 
cloudlike floor he moved with the Dove in 
his arms, and’ entered the anteroom. He 
closed the door of the front room and the 
door leading to the hall, and seating him- 
self on the edge of his cot he rocked the 
Dove in his arms. Against the rules of the 
home? Well, hadn’t he made the rules? 
Hadn’t he? Couldn’t he break them if he 
wanted to? Who was going to stop him 
from rocking a baby in his arms? “I say 
now ——” Anyway, Miss Bax would 
never know. 

He leaned over the tiny mite. She was 
making a strange noise—the sound from 
which had come her name, like the noise of 





a dove: ‘‘Coo-00, coo-00.” That was her 
name. She was saying her name, over and 
over. Old Mudgett rocked her some more. 
She made other noises there in the darkness, 
liquid lovely sounds. He told himself he 
understood them—understood everything 
she was saying. She was talking to him, 
and he understood. He, Thomas A. 
Mudgett, understood the language of the 
angels! Say now—another idea! Why 
not? 

He held her up in his arms, leaned over 
her, whispered her name: *‘Coo-o0.” 

The Dove answered: ‘‘Coo-00.” 

‘“Of course she knows her name!”’ 

He was delighted, strange thrills passed 
through the length and breadth of his 
gaunt body. He tried to think of some- 
thing else to say. He wanted to tell.her 
the new home was going to be finished and 
that Ya-he was better. 

Presently he whispered, ‘‘ Ya-he—goo.” 
That was as near as he could come to tell- 
ing her that Ya-he was better: ‘‘Ya-he 
is good.” 

“Goo-oo,”’ replied the Dove. 

Say now, didn’t she understand? Didn’t 
she? Old Mudgett became lost in celestial 
thought. Presently he leaned even closer 
to the little mite in his arms. “Goo,” he 
whispered. ‘‘Goo—mag.’’ Would she 
understand that? Would she? He re- 
peated, ‘Goo — mag — goo-goo”’ — “God 
the mysterious, God is good.” That is 
what he was saying. 

And the Dove replied, ‘‘Goo-goo”’— 
“God is good.” 

Old Mudgett, trembling with ecstasy, 
held her close to him, formed another 
phrase, whispered it, waited for the reply. 
But no reply came. He placed his elon- 
gated ear close to her lips. The Dove was 
sucking her thumb. 

Presently he reached out and got his 
pillow, placed it across his knees, laid the 
little Dove on it and covered her with his 
blanket. ‘‘In a few more months, I say 
now ”? He thought of the inconceiv- 
able delight of conversing with them in 
their own language. He kept thinking and 
thinking about it. His gaunt form drooped 
over the sleeping child. ‘‘Ya-he’s better.” 
He closed his eyes. 

In the white slender light of morning 
Miss Bax slipped noiselessly into the ante- 
room on her way to the babies. But there 
she was stopped in her tracks by the sight 
of the gaunt man drooping over something 
on a pillow. She refused to credit her eyes. 
She moved closer. The Dove! What did 
he mean by taking one of the babies out of 
its crib? The Dove, at that! She reached 
out with the determination to carry the 
baby back to the front room; but instead 
she just stood there. Her gaze became very 
level, indeed, and baffling too. Then she 
turned away, noiselessly left, and went to 
her own room, where she remained until 
peace old Mudgett moving around the 

all. 

Later she informed him solemnly, “‘ All 
the babies are better this morning, Mr. 
Mudgett; and the Dove is entirely well.” 
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‘Oy THIS day old Mudgett climbed 
down from his heaven atop the foun- 
dling home, went out into the outer world, 
hung over public markets like a shado 
vulture, bargained, beat down and bullied. 
Once again he sang his sparrow song, 
“Cheap, cheap, cheap!’’ and with intensely 
practical mien approached prospective 
patrons. To little avail, the Lord knows, 
he pestered them with prayers for dona- 
tions. He sang hymns and jazz, laughed 
and wept. But when it came to lying—he 
could not. No credit to Mudgett. Some- 
where, somehow, he had lost the art of 
lying—and greatly deplored the loss. 
Nevertheless, now and again a handful 
of workmen appeared across the way, 
which meant that someone had paid to get 
rid of old Mudgett. But a ragtag lot these 
workmen were. Picked up here and there, 
they loafed more than they labored. They 
yelled ribald jokes at each other, swore 
jocosely from the top of the building at 
their fellow laborers below, called to each 
other inanely enough: ‘‘Hey there, you 
dumb-bell!’’; answered with even more 
amazing profanity—called each other 
‘‘hellhound!’’? In short, they seemed to 
Mudgett to be on a rowdy holiday at his 
expense. He fumed, he fretted, he glared 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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Facing an Opportunity 


When opportunity comes, you cannot afford 
any misgiving as to your personal appearance. 
The well-groomed man with the clear, glow- 
ing coloring of youth always feels ready to 
meet opportunity face to face. The regular 
use of Pompeian Massage Cream makes you 
look as fit as you feel. 


Clears the Skin: Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses all dust and dirt 
from the pores. It helps clear up blackheads 
and pimples in the natural, sensible way— 
by keeping the skin clean and the pores open. 


Easy to Use: Rub it in; rub it out. After 
> shaving or washing, apply the Massage Cream 
to your face. Rub it in gently. Continue rub- 
bing; and immediately it rolls out, bringing with 
“it all the dirt and skin impurities. Result—a 
clean, healthy skin and clear, glowing color. 
For a smooth finishing touch, use Pompeian 
Fragrance—a delightful new talc. 
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Pompeian Massage Cream . . 60c 


Pompeian Fragrance, a talc . . 30c 
At all druggists’ 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Jar of Massage Cream; Can of Talcum Powder 


For 10c we will send you a Special Trial Jar of Pompeian 
Massage Cream and a miniature can of Pompeian Fra- 
grance, a delightful new talcum. Sufficient Massage Cream 
for several invigorating massages and Talc enough to give 
you a smooth finishing touch to several weeks’ shaves are 
contained in these trial packages. Send for yours now. 
Please use coupon. 
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THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 


2049 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for the 
Special Trial Jar of Pompeian Massage Cream 
and the miniature can of Pompeian Fragrance, 
the delightful new talcum powder. 


mee ia GUARANTEE 
3D ete vie pe gue The name Pompeian on any package is your 
HS Wee Hund ents —— illustration. 8 guarantee of quality and safety. Should you not be 
Rub gently, but firmly. The darkened, completely satisfied, the purchase price will be gladly 
dirt-laden creat that comes from the : refunded by The Pompeian Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
pores will astonish you. . 


Name. 


Addresa_——___ 
THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2049 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
© 1922, The Pompeian Co. Also Made in Canada 
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on’t Forget This 


When you order Pork and Beans 


The Van Camp experts have delighted millions with 
a new-type Pork and Bean dish. You get it when you 
buy this brand. It differs from ordinary pork and 
beans in a dozen important ways. It will change one’s 
whole conception of this dish. 


When first perfected, thousands of restaurants and 
hotels bought it to serve to men. The men told their 
wives about it—the wives told other wives. 

Thus the fame of this dish has spread. Now millions 
of homes enjoy it. And Pork and Beans, once a rare 
dish, is served many times as often as it was. 

Don’t forget the facts we tell here. Be sure you get 
Van Camp’s. For you, like all others, want such Pork 
and Beans as these. 


Our premier creation 


The Van Camp kitchens are the finest in the world. 
They cost $1,700,000. Famous chefs are employed here. 





Also culinary experts—men with college training. Also 
experts in dietetics. Also a Domestic Science Expert of 
nation-wide repute. 


This entire staff worked some four years to perfect 
this Pork and Bean dish. And this dish made us famous. 


We are known for many delightful food creations. 
Our cooks are masters of the culinary art. But the dish 
in which they most excel is Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 


Other Van Camp Products include 


Van Camp’s Soups 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Van Camp’s Evaporated Milk 


Catsup Chili Sauce Chile Con Carne, Etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens 
at Indianapolis 
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Some Van Camp 
Surprises 


You'll find the beans extra-flavory, large 
and plump. That’s because they are grown 
on studied soils, rich in nitrogen. Each lot 
is analyzed before we start to cook. 


The skins are tender. That’s because the 
water used is freed from minerals. Hard 
water makes skins tough. 


All flavor is intact. That’s because we bake 
in sealed containers. 


The beans are mealy, mellow, whole. 
None are crisped or broken. That is due 
to steam ovens. The beans are baked by 
live steam under pressure, without contact 
with the beans. 


The beans easily digest. That is due to 
hours of baking at high heat. Steam ovens 
make this possible without crisping or 
bursting the beans. 


There is wondrous tang and zest. That is 
due to the Van Camp sauce—a matchless 
creation.’ It was perfected by comparing 
countless formulas and blends. That sauce 
is baked with the pork and beans, so every 
granule shares it. 


Order a few cans of Van Camp’s now. Com- 
pare them with the ordinary. Learn how 
good this dish can be. 


Cans of.three sizes 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
at them from his office window, he strode 
across the street, cursed them to their faces 
and shook his huge bony fist under their 
noses. Then they would quit altogether, 
on their dignity. ‘‘The dignity of such 
labor!” groaned Mudgett. 

Weeks later another ragtag crew would 
be picked up here and there. Again the 
same boorish jokes, again the jocose pro- 
fanity, the ‘‘dumb-bells” and ‘“‘hell- 
hounds’’; until poor old Mudgett. wonder- 
ing vaguely if the world had conspired to 
stay the completion of the new foundling 
home, would carry a sick, leaden thing— 
his heart—to the fourth floor, there to be 
revived by the sight of the seven angels and 
their efficient little guardian. 
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O ONE with any conception of these 

trials and tribulations will blame poor 
old Mudgett for the serious mistake he 
made toward the end of the second year 
of the great linguistic experiment. He hon- 
estly mistook the vibrations of a motor for 
the flutter of an angel’s wings. 

The month was March. Moodily pacing 
his office he suddenly wheeled and flattened 
his nose against the windowpane. A motor 
had paused in front of the home. He gaped 
at the nickel trimmings. Pale lemon color 
was the graceful body of the car. Mudgett 
felt sure it had paused merely to turn in 
the street, and would soon disappear. But, 
instead, the chauffeur alighted and opened 
the door. 

A woman stepped out, glanced up at the 
dilapidated building, frowned. No wonder 
she frowned! What a contrast! This 
somber old home and this young radiant 
woman with a gray toque tilted on her 
head of sunlit hair. She was wrapped in an 
infinite number of moleskins to the knees. 
A cluster of jewels held the strap of her 
gray suéde slipper. 

Old Mudgett rubbed his eyes. Was this a 
heaven-sent hallucination? Women came 
to the home frequently enough; but they 
usually came in pairs, and always wore flat 
soles and woolen stockings. Should he rush 
down the narrow hall and greet this visit- 
ant at the threshold? Intensely practical, 
however, he grabbed his Prince Albert from 
its nail in the alcove and in his haste oblivi- 
ously slipped it on over his alpaca coat. 
Then seating himself in his swivel chair, 
Mudgett began to write importantly with 
a broken pen. 

“Come in,” he called, even before there 
had been a knock at the door. 

The door opened and closed. Tremen- 
dous will power alone made it possible for 
Mudgett to continue for a moment to 
scribble. When he turned he had the feel- 
ing of looking into the emerald sunlight 
that comes down through the leaves of 
young trees. Her eyes were upon him. She 
was smiling. 

Mudgett rose with dignity, buttoned the 
frayed Prince Albert to his alpaca, and 
bowed. 

She had heard about his work—said so 
herself; and had brought the first unsolic- 
ited donation old Mudgett had ever re- 
ceived. ; 

She wanted to make it larger some day; 
she wanted so to help; and might she— 
was it very much against the rules, for her 
to see the kiddies? “I so love kiddies, 
Mr.— Mr. ——” 

“Mudgett, madam; Mudgett.” 

“T so love kiddies, Mr. Mudgett.” 

No use denying that the emerald sun- 
light of her eyes was playing havoc with the 
spacious shadows in old Mudgett’s heart. 
Who can blamehim? Poor old Mudgett! No 
woman had ever smiled at him like that, 
never in his life. Dazzling upward glances, 
innocent, appealing. He fumbled for the 
button at the side of his desk, to call a 
nurse to show the visitor through the home. 
But no. 

“TI say now, I’ll show you through 
myself.” 

He led the way along narrow halls that 
smelt of scrubbing soap, up dingy winding 
stairways, bowed sedately at doors, and 
stood like the statue of a statesman, hand 
thrust into his coat, while she leaned over 
each crib in turn and whispered pretty sibi- 
lant things to the older children. She loved, 
she adored children. She just must adopt 
one some day! And what a funny old, old 
building. 

Mudgett turned scarlet. It never had 
looked so dilapidated. But, he boasted, 
there was going to be a new home—the 
finest foundling home in America. ‘‘I say 
now, there won’t be another like it.” 
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They had reéntered his office. He pointed 
out the uncompleted wall across the way, 
pulled his elongated ear, divulged his hopes 
and plans, told about the heaven atop the 
home. 

“There are more babies!’”’ She could 
hardly believe it. Her emerald eyes were 
ye with surprise. “‘I haven’t seen them 
all? 

“Seven more,” Mudgett informed her 
with tremendous importance. ‘‘Seven. 
And think of it—they haven’t seen a hu- 
man face since they came here; haven’t 
even heard a voice!” 

She was incredulous. But Mudgett con- 
vinced her, tapped the book on his desk, 
opened it; and when she tried to pronounce 
some of the baby words old Mudgett hung 
over her, shadowlike and gaunt. 

“T must, I must see them!” A weeny bit 
tired now, she had to go; but could she 
come again—soon? 

“T say now, will you?” 

Standing at the curb old Mudgett re- 
mained in an ethereal trance long after the 
pale yellow motor had vanished. He was 
oblivious of the March breeze that flapped 
the coat tails of his Prince Albert, oblivious 
of the workmen calling each other dumb- 
bells and hellhounds across the way; and 
also, alas, oblivious of the solemn gray eyes 
that were looking down upon him from the 
heaven atop the foundling home. 

As motionless as Mudgett was now 
standing, Miss Bax had stood since first 
the motor with its glinting nickel trim- 
mings had slipped up to the curbing. Miss 
Bax had seen the top of a jaunty little 
toque, the dainty shoulders of a moleskin 
wrap, and had thought of a certain raccoon 
coat she had dreamed of long ago. Stand- 
ing there, four flights up, she had imagined 
a faint elusive fragrance, and actually 
caught the sparkle of a rhinestone button 
on a gray suéde slipper. She had stood mo- 
tionless amid the wails, the laughter and 
tears of heaven for nearly an hour. Her 
reward—a glimpse of that appealing face 
that had gazed up at Thomas A. Mudgett 
a moment past. Poor old Mudgett! She 
knew the droop of his shoulders, had seen 
them droop like that once or twice during 
these years. And she knew the meaning of 
that rapt expression upon his gaunt fea- 
tures. 

When he turned slowly into the house 
Miss Bax turned slowly from the window. 
Silently she went through her afternoon 
routine—bathed each of the babies, fed 
them, tucked them in at dusk, and after 
picking up the room for the night slipped 
through the empty gloom of the anteroom. 
She desired no supper. Weariness—the 
weariness of two years that she had never 
acne even to herself—descended upon 

er. . 

She undressed, removed her trim little 
corsets, slipped off her lisle stockings and 
allowed them to lie in a limp heap on the 
floor. She sat on the edge of her bed gazing 
at her nicely modeled foot and thinking 
dully of suéde pumps and silken stockings. 
Presently, wearily, she put her small feet 
into flat-soled Japanese slippers with pom- 
pons on them, donned a faded kimono that 
poorly matched the pompons, stood in front 
of the mirror for a moment gazing at her 
hair, her eyes, her throat and shoulders, 
then, without further ado, lay down on her 
narrow bed and wept. 


xT 


ITHIN a fortnight the pale yellow 

motor again paused in front of the 
foundling home. Old Mudgett was unable 
to restrain himself. He rushed down the 
narrow hall, and was greeted at the door by 
a nicely dressed young man with a dent in 
his nose. All too patently Mudgett’s disap- 
pointment was portrayed in his gaunt fea- 
tures. 

The man laughed. ‘‘Not Miss Saxton 
this time. My name’s Norton— Max Nor- 
ton. I’m her representative, Mr. Mudgett.”’ 

A very agreeable person he proved to 
be, and also, despite hissmall nervous hands, 
quite commanding. From the moment of 
his appearance things began to happen— 
rapidly. He fired old Mudgett’s imagina- 
tion with the suggestion of a rather large 
donation. Miss Saxton had become really, 
deeply interested in the home. “A big 
donation.” 

““Say now’’— Mudgett eagerly translated 
the promise into a reality—‘“‘we’ll put it 
into the building fund.” 

For an hour they were closeted, heads to- 
gether, in Mudgett’s office. And undeni- 
ably Norton’s interest in Mudgett’s secret 
book of the language of the angels was 
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genuine, sincere. When shown to the fourth 
floor he kept his eyes to a peephole for half 
an hour or more, and bubbling with enthu- 
siasm accompanied old Mudgett on a mar- 
keting trip that very afternoon. 

_ “Great experiment! No doubt ‘about 
it; greatest in history! I tell you,” said 
Norton, “I believe you’ve accomplished 
something big. I don’t know anything 
about it, but I tell you, Mr. Mudgett, I’m 
sure this experiment is unique, and I be- 
lieve it’s big.” 

“T say now, I think it’s big too.” 

They talked as they strode along. 

Norton made an intéresting suggestion: 
“Why not get two or three philologists, 
real ones, from the big universities?” He 
could get them; knew he could. 

“Would they come to the home?” asked 
Mudgett. ‘Say now, do you think they 
would come to the home and see it for 
themselves?”’ 

Norton was confident of being able to 
arrange it. ‘‘And if I succeed you won’t 
have to worry any more about the building 
fund. It will go big.’’ He went into de- 
tails—the right kind of newspaper stories. 
And still another brilliant flash came to 
him. “I have it! It’s going to be big. Why 
not on that occasion—say it is big—when 
the philologists are looking on and listen- 
ing—why not let the babies hear someone’s 
voice for the first time? Phonographic 
records. Phonographic records! Big! 
tell you, it’s going to be big. What will 
they say in their own language when they 
hear a voice for the first time and see a 
human face for the first time?”’ 

“T say now! I say now!” Mudgett was 
carried away with the idea. “‘Could you” — 
he hardly dared suggest it, but summoned 
the courage—‘“‘ could you get Miss Saxton?” 

That evening gaunt, shadowy Mudgett, 
blinded by excitement, made his way to 
the fourth floor and told Miss Bax. She 
gave nosign of the havoc his words wrought 
behind the calm gray curtain of her eyes. 
She listened, seemingly unperturbed, then 
turned away and busied herself unneces- 
sarily in the dietary kitchen. After all 
these months, these years—another woman. 
She had taken care of them, watched over 
them, and—and they were to see someone 
else, hear some other woman’s voice. 

She wondered who this other woman 
was, and the more Miss Bax wondered the 
more she wondered. 

The following afternoon before taking 


her tramp through the park the little ma- 


tron called for a number on the telephone, 
and, later, said to Mudgett, “‘I wonder, 
Mr. Mudgett, if you will take the evening 
watch? Someone is coming to see me.” 

“A man?” 

“ee Yes.’”’ 

Mudgett pulled his ear nervously. ‘I 
say now, is he married?” 

There was no finesse in the little ma- 
tron’s make-up. ‘He isn’t married, but 
he’s old enough to be my father.” 

An old, old friend indeed, the ship-news 
editor of one of the large dailies, he came 
that evening with a heavy, substantial 
tread and the sound of a cane along the 
narrow hall to the dimly lighted office. 

“Helen,” said he when he was inside, 
patting her hand, “you’re prettier than 
ever. I’ve a notion to forgive you for 
treating me shabbily.” 

“But I haven’t been out of the house, 
Jim, except for a walk in the afternoons; 
not for two years.” 

He was a large man, carelessly dressed, 
with iron gray hair. He continued to pat 
her hand. ‘‘Can’t believe it. Not with that 
color.’’ He hesitated. ‘‘It’s real?” 

“Yes, it’s real,” laughed Miss Bax. “You 
don’t mind that I dragged you way up 
here? It’s important.” She waited for him 
to seat himself comfortably in Mudgett’s 
swivel chair. She remained beside the 
desk—standing there, looking down at him 
in the dim light. ‘I want you to tell me 
about some people; then, afterwards, we’ll 
plan the little trip you promised me on the 
press boat. Who is Miss Saxton, Jim?” 

“Never heard of her. What’s her first 
name?” 

“Flora. . Flora May Saxton.” 

He regarded her with humorous incredu- 
lity, a twinkle in his eyes. “‘ Don’t you ever 
read the papers?” 

The little matron blushed. “I haven’t 
time to read anything.” 

“Flora May Saxton. Well, Helen, a 
woman shouldn’t read the papers,’ said 
he stoutly. ‘‘Not fit—only the ships’ news, 
anyway. Flora Saxton—well ——” 

“Yes. What is she, Jim?” 


(Continued on Page 84) 








The Dance of the 


Perfumes 


HE Dancing Girls of 

Araby glow pink in their 

cheeks of desert brown. 

Tall, slender, swaying to 
the plaintive magic of the lute, 
—they weave strange steps upon 
the edge of the Sahara. Dark 
eyes sparkle, white teeth gleam 
and, as they dance, perfumes 
are poured upon their pink- 
tipped fingers—exotic odors 
from the Gardens of Nabeul, 
where satin breezes play up 
from the Gulf of Hammamet. 


Borrowing afresh from the arts 
and gardens of the East, Van- 
tine has created wondrous new 
effects in Win-Sum Flowers. 
Rare essences from the Land 
of Veiled Women—adding to 
your store of ways to fascinate. 
Scented with Win-Sum 
Flowers, Beauty basks in a 
memorable modish fragrance 
sure to charm. 


Combination: Toilet Water 
with Atomizer 





ATOMIZER, embellished with 
raised Buddha, in combination 
with 4-0z. Bottle of WIN-SUM 
FLOWERS Toilet Water in six 


Oriental Novelty effects: Nile 
Lily, VioletofSiam, Pagoda Rose, 
White Lilac, Heliotrope and 
Orchide. Your choice—$1.75. 
If your dealer can not supply you, send 


us his name and the price, and your 
order will be promptly filled. 
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All over America 
a new summer comfort 


. 


The story of the most astonishing 
srowth in the history of American footwear 


June 10,1922 


OYS and girls, men and women, out- 
of-doors and in the home— 


National tennis champions, prominent 
sportsmen, millions of vacationists every- 
where at play— 


Light, cool, easy-fitting, Keds let feet 
cramped by months of stiff shoes return 
to their natural form and breathe. And 
then Keds have a snap in their lines and 
finish which makes them popular even on 
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wearing Keds! 
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And yet this great wave of national rubber organization in the world—grow- 
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Sturdy sport shoes, with or without 
heels. Heavy reinforcements and 
ankle patch. Smooth, corrugated, 
or suction soles. 






The world’s standard summer shoe. 
For tennis, canoeing, sailing, and 
general outdoor wear. High and low 
models, sizes for everyone. 





One of the children’s Keds, made on a Nature 
last. Similar models with low heels, with strap 
and without, are made for women and girls. 





Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. : .“ 
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They are not Keds unless the 
name Keds is on the shoe— 


Uppers of fine white or colored canvas— 
soles of tough, springy rubber from our 
own Sumatra plantations—Keds make 
you proud of their appearance as 
well as enthusiastic about their comfort 
and wear. 



















There are many different kinds of 
Keds—high and low, plain and athletic- 
trimmed—styles for out-doors, for home, 
for every kind of sport. 


America’s most popular line of summer 
footwear—that’s what the name Keds 
means. 


One of the newest Keds for girls 
and women. White or colored 
trimming. Welt construction, 
composition sole. 


A popular pump. With or with- fs 

out strap. With or without heel. {77 i, 
Made also on a Nature last for (GR 
children. 3 


One of the most popular all- 
purpose Keds. For street, home, 
sport. Comes also inalow model. 

















You can get the kind of Keds you wish 
at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, he 
will get them for you. 


But remember, Keds are made only 
by the United States Rubber Company. 
If the name Keds isn’t on the shoes, they 
aren’t real Keds. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





The trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE 


The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company is 
serving individual 
property owners in 
two distinct ways. 
First by eseline 
indemnity for all 
losses caused by 
fire, to insurable 
property. Second 
(free of expense to 
policy-holders), by 
inspecting property 
of those business men 
who desire or are will- 
ing to co-operate to 
avoid the occurrence 
of preventable loss 
by fire: @Yio1ercan 
secure this service 
by calling on the 
H a tito r deh te 
Insurance Company’s 
representative. 


Ask for the name of the nearest agent. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
and the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company write practically every 
form of insurance except life. 
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(Continued from Page 81) 

“Well—not an unusual type; only— 
she’s prettier than the rest. Her principal 
réle—the one that made her famous—was 
in connection with a breach of promise or 
alienation of affection suit or something of 
the kind two or three years ago. Then— 
there were other things—and, after the 
trial, headliner in vaudeville. Let’s talk 
about something else. Myself, for instance. 
You’ve noticed I’m beginning to use a 
eane, Helen. I’m still unmarried. I’m 
beginning to use a cane, Helen.” 

She put her hand into his and he patted 
it with tenderness. 

““There’s someone else I want to know 
about. A man named Norton; Max Nor- 
ton.” 

He became interested. ‘‘You’re dealing 
with characters. What’s back of this ques- 
tionnaire? Are you writing a drama? 
What’s the plot?” 

“But that’s what I’m trying to find out,” 
said Miss Bax. “‘Who is Max Norton? Do 
you know him?” 

“T’ve known him ever since he was a 
copy boy.” 

“Yes?”? She waited. 

What is he now?” 

“Offhand, I’d say he’s an architect— 
specializing in castles in the air. That is, 
the things he builds seldom have founda- 
tions. Norton—well, say someone wants a 
reputation. Max will build it for a consid- 
eration. Nice fellow, keen, successful—one 
of the keenest press agents in the business.” 

“T think that’s all I want to know,”’ said 
Miss Bax in an even voice. “Now tell me 
about the garden on Long Island and the 
men who go down to the sea in ships.” 

“‘Let’s talk garden,” he insisted, rooting 
in Mudgett’s desk for a sheet of paper. 
“T’ll show you how I’m planting it this 
year.” And he began to draw diagrams. 

Some days later Miss Bax received a note 
scribbled on copy paper. With difficulty 
she deciphered this breathless piece of 
information: 


“Please go on. 


Asparagus is up. 
JIM. 


P. S. Flora May Saxton is to make her 
début on the screen latter part of this month. 
Will you go with me? Picture called The 
Foundling. J. 


XIT 


IGHT in the little room adjoining 

heaven, yet far removed therefrom. 
This is the immaculate room done in gray 
and old rose. But it is night, and the little 
matron, with fingers interlaced beneath her 
head, is gazing up into the dark void above 
her narrow bed. It seems to her she is not 
looking up, however, but down into a well 
the fathomless waters of which mirror 
vague, disquieting pictures. Reflected are 
the faces of other women’s children—chil- 
dren they have abandoned and she has 
loved. That is one of the things she sees— 
her love for them, pent up for months, for 
years, never a syllable, never a sigh to tell 
them of it. 

Even more clearly, gazing into the dark- 
ness, she sees the foundling home, poor old 
Mudgett, heaven itself being used to ad- 
vertise the wares of Flora May Saxton. She 
tries to imagine the stories Max Nor- 
ton will write about the first woman these 
babies are to see—the gurgles of delight, 
the gestures, the liquid sounds that will 
come from their throats as they cling to her 
with bewildered joy. She tries to imagine 
these stories actually in print—Mudgett’s 
records of two years, college professors, 
phonographs to give them authenticity; 
her months of weariness and love, the 
home, Mudgett, heaven itself, described in 
the papers to advance the notoriety of 
some woman—such a woman! 

The little matron restlessly unlaces her 
fingers, gropes for the listening apparatus 
at the side of her bed, places it to her ear. 
Lo! One of the angels is awake. It’s Ya-he, 
the Black Angel. He’s laughing: ‘‘ Ya-he- 
he-he!”’ 

She continues to listen. Heaven becomes 
silent. 

Determinedly now the little matron 
closes her eyes, but presently they open wide 
again, staring into the darkness. Per- 
versely enough, she cannot stop her mind 
from working. She is thinking of gaunt, 
helpless Mudgett. Her thoughts, however, 
contain no demeaning adjectives. She sees 
him as he is—not his acts, but his motives. 
And her vision is very clear. Also—this, 
too, is strange—she gazes unperturbed 
into the darkness when her mind pictures 
him as a gaunt ungainly man begging and 
bullying—penurious, miserly, vulturelike. 


She loves him for all three qualities be- 
cause—well, because. She can’t explain it 
to herself, but there is something noble 
even in miserliness—when it is for a pur- 
pose. 

She tells herself, ‘‘He isn’t afraid of 
what people think. That’s part of it. He 
just goes ahead, bargaining, beating down, 
begging. The thing he is trying to do is 
bigger than the things people think— 
counts for more.” 

Then, too, aren’t these qualities the read- 
able record of the things he has suffered— 
a life as angular, hard and shadowy as he 
himself? His exterior is a portrait of. his 
life—that is it—a portrait of his*life—his 
huge bony fists, those gaunt shoulders. 

Lying there another curious thought 
comes to her: ‘‘What a spacious, gloomy 
heart he has!”’ She thinks of its vastness, 
its simplicity; and remembers that a single 
candle on a frosted cake had dispelled its 
gloom. A spacious heart, but how easily 
illumined! 

Again she gropes for the listening instru- 
ment. Heaven is silent. 

She asks herself a question: Is love ever 
unselfish? Her love? Suppose he should 
love some othcr woman; suppose it were 
possible to transplant all the feeling she 
has for him into this other woman, leaving 
herself empty, would she do it? Did she 
love him that much? ‘“‘Yes,’’ she whispers 
presently, ‘‘I love him that much. But I 
wouldn’t do it!” It isn’t a fair question; 
she has put it merely to torture herself. “I 
couldn’t do it because it would leave me 
just an empty shell.”” And she thinks of 
herself as an empty shell lying at the bot- 
tom of the deepest of oceans. 

Once during this tortured night she sits 
bolt upright in her bed, her gown falling 
from her shoulders. She will dress! She 
will tell him who these people are! Now! 
She can’t wait. But presently she sinks 
back among her pillows. If she told him he 
would be sure to go through life with his 
shoulders drooping and with that perplexed 
look in his eyes. No, it wouldn’t do, it 
wouldn’t do. He must find it out for him- 
self. He himseli must discover them. 
How? She knows not. When? She cannot 
answer. But he must discover things for 
himself. 

Again she listens, hoping for some sign 
from heaven. But there‘is none. The 
angels are sleeping. She places her head in 
the elbow of her arm. 

“‘No—I couldn’t do that. I don’t want 
to be an empty shell. I want to sail like 
the nautilus over the surface to the end 
of. the wide ocean, then—then with all 
imperfections left behind to sail on and 
on—together.” 

Dawn reaches in with its slender finger 
and closes the little matron’s soft gray 
eyes. 

x1IT 

ASTER came in the April of this year, 

so it will be remembered; and on 
Good Friday, the date set by Max Norton, 
three distinguished scholars met in the 
dingy office of Thomas A. Mudgett. The 
culminating event of the great linguistic 
experiment was about to take place. Mud- 
gett was arrayed in his Prince Albert, a 
stiff shirt and high winged collar. He had 
strutted about all morning in this regalia, 
giving orders, repeating them, dominating 
the home. But now he was pulling his 
elongated left ear, clearing his throat, and 
gulping in an effort to explain the magni- 
tude of his experiment. Almost incoherent, 
he was botching it terribly. Norton, at 
the desk assiduously making notes, turned 
and shot old Mudgett a glance. In lucid 
smooth periods Norton explained what 
Mudgett was trying to say. The three 
philologists listened politely. Now and 
again the bald-headed man sitting by 
the window crossed the other knee and 
pursed his lips, but he listened; now and 
again the large man near the desk shot his 
gray, parted beard a little farther out of 
his collar, but presently sank back in his 
chair and listened; occasionally the sallow 
young man by the door smiled and his 
eyelids twitched behind thick glasses, but 
still he listened. All were listening po- 
litely. It was clear, even to old Mudgett 
with his brain a hopeless muddle, that all 
three were agnostic to his evolutionary 
theory of language. They doubted the 
value of his experiment, doubted him, his 
angels, heaven itself. Agnostics. Finally 
he could stand it no longer. 

“T got it in the book!” He rose up and 
broke in upon the smooth dissertation of 
Norton. ‘I got it in that book—there!” 
He hung over them, shadowy, vulturelike. 
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“I say now, you don’t believe it, but I got 
it in a book—written down.’ He strode 
over to the desk. ‘‘It’s in here.”’ He put 
the book on a table and opened it. “Hun- 
dreds, four hundred and thirty sounds and 
combinations of sounds. I got the sounds 
they use again and again. And there’s 
meaning back of them. A language. The 
language. The first language. I can talk 
it. I can talk it, and they can talk it. 
It’s their language. They understand each 
other; not everything, but enough—most 
everything. And I can understand them. 
You may laugh ” He straightened 
up, faced them defiantly. No one was laugh- 
ing. “I say now, I’m not a scholar; but 
I understand them. I don’t know Greek 
or Sanskrit; but I’ve taken down the 
sounds they make and written down what 
they mean and traced these sounds right 
into the common everyday words every- 
body uses right here in America to-day. 
Language came from this, and Greek came 
from it, Sanskrit, Latin, all the languages. 
You don’t believe it? -I’m going to prove 
it! They’ve never heard a human voice, 
not a single word. But you’re going to 
hear them talk—say things, understand 
each other. You can take notes, and the 
phonographs will take notes too; then 
we'll come back to this book and you'll 
see for yourself. That’s all. I’m going to 
take you up there to hear for yourself—the 
original language. I’m going to take you 
now, right now. I’m not going to wait any 
longer. Right now. That’s all.” 

“Not quite all,’ put in Norton. ‘“‘The 
experiment is even more interesting, gen- 
tlemen. To-day,” he told them impres- 
sively—‘‘to-day for the first time in their 
lives these children are going to hear a 
voice and see a face other than their own. 
They are going to see a woman, and as is 
fitting, a beautiful woman. You are to 
witness their reaction. Careful phono- 
graphic records will be taken of all the 
sounds they make when she enters. They 
have given names to everything around 
them—everything they have ever seen. 
You may quite properly ask yourself: What 
will be their name for woman? The name 
in the original language, for woman? For 
this woman? We shall see. Miss Saxton 
will be here in a few moments. Perhaps 
you have heard of her—for she is, gentle- 
men, concededly the most beautiful woman 
in America. I shall wait here and bring her 
to the fourth floor.” 

Mudgett led the way; the three philolo- 
gists followed, discussing learnedly in low 
tones a certain brand of pipe tobacco. 
Reaching the fourth floor, however, they 
became interested in the scientific arrange- 
ment and apparatus of the anteroom, and 
when they placed the receivers to their 
ears and their eyes to the miniature port- 
holes all three became absorbed. Who 
would not? 

The babies had but recently awakened 
from their nap. It was midafternoon. 
Ya-he, the African giant, and Caw-caw, 
the White Crow, were having a wrestling 
match in the far corner over a string of 
empty spools. They were grunting at each 
other angrily. La-la was looking on, ready 
to pull Caw-caw’s hair when the chance 
presented itself. Yo-o was laughing. The 
Dove, seated beneath a window, was croon- 
ing to a rag doll. The two other babies 
were still in their cribs. 

Miss Bax, trim and efficient, with gray 
veil and gray-blue uniform, was oblivious 
of the four pairs of eyes watching from the 
anteroom. Quietly she went about her 
duties—making up the cribs, dressing the 
babies, putting them on the floor to play. 
Her thoughts were not of the philologists 
at all. She was thinking of the woman— 
nay, was it not a serpent that soon would 
enter this Paradise so carefully guarded 
from all the world? Her mind made a 
natural digression. What would Flora May 
Saxton wear? Diamonds? Cloth of gold? 
Something equally gaudy, she decided. 

The babies having been adequately 
clothed, Miss Bax threw wide the great 
windows, converting the room into what 
was quite as airy and healthful as a pro- 
tected porch. She stood there for a mo- 
ment gazing across at the new foundling 
home, slowly nearing completion. Mid- 
afternoon and the laborers were at their 
noisiest—good-naturedly shouting their 
shocking profanity from the roof to the 
sidewalk. The little matron decided it was 
best to close the windows on this day of 
days. Having done so, all was in readiness 
for the climax of the great experiment. 
Miss Bax stood motionless for a moment 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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Rug Pattern No. 642 


Cream background, with figure in 
Chinese blue, old gold and henna. 


When 
Philadelphia was 
the 
Nation’s Capital 


the founder of Bird & 
Son marketed the first 
product of that name. 
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Bird’s Neponset line. 
Bird’s 
Neponset Products 
Bird’s Neponset Paroid 
Roofing 
Bird’s Artcraft Roofing 
Bird’s Asphalt Shingles 
Bird’s American Ready 
Roofing 
Bird’s Granitized Roofing 
Bird’s Neponset Black 
Bird’s Coated and American 
Building Papers 
Bird’s Neponset and 
American Wall Board 
Bird’s Neponset Fiber 
Shipping Cases and Shoe 
Cartons 
Bird’s Neponset Rugs and 
Floor Coverings 
Bird’s Press Board and 
Special Papers 
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MONO OAD 


HESE times when most of us have to make every dollar go further than 
it ever did before — 

These days when every home-keeper expects and demands one-hundred-cents- 
worth of value for every dollar she spends— 

These are the days in which these attractive, modern, inexpensive Bird’s 
Neponset Rugs come into their own— 

Because they enable any woman who has pride in herself and her surround- 
ings to keep her home, and every room in it, as spic and span, as bright and 
clean and nice looking as though she had double the price of these 1922 model 
tugs to put into floor coverings. 


For every room in many homes 
For many rooms in every home 

And the time and energy saved in keeping them clean, always! Stainproof, 
spotproof. Should anything spill on them, a damp cloth removes it instantly. 

No strong-arm exercises. No heavy sweeping. No lifting. No beating. 
No vacuum cleaning. Once lightly over with a damp mop and your rug is 
immaculate again. 

But, although it is yours any day, every day, at bargain prices, a Bird’s Ne- 
ponset Rug is never cheap looking. It is always good looking. It has no disagree- 
able tricks of rolling up at the corners or wrinkling when you move the furniture. 
No tacks are needed to make it lie smooth and flat all over. 

Waterproofed, both sides, and all the way through, these rugs do not rot. 
Their life is surprisingly long. They wear amazingly. 

The makers of Bird’s Neponset Rugs are the originators of felt-base printed 


floor covering. See these splendid, economical, sanitary and durable rugs in 


their many patterns and colors at your department store or house furnishing 


dealer’s. 
BIRD & SON, INC. 


Established 1795 East Walpole, Mass. 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue Chicago: 1429 Lytton Building 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ontario 
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Look for this mark when buying Floor Cov- 
erings, Roofings and other Bird Products. 
It is the Bird & Son Quality Guarantee. 
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When it’s Shortcake-time 


ICH, pure milk from the country—evaporated to the 
| consistency of cream and sterilized—that is Carnation Milk. 
Use it for all cooking because of its economy and great conven- 
ience; use it for drinking, serve it with coffee, pour it over fruits, 
cereals and desserts because it is so pure and delicious. When you 
add an equal part of water to Carnation you get milk of more 
than normal richness. If still too rich add more water. Send to- 
day for the Carnation Cook Book, it contains 100 tested recipes. 
Carnation Mitk Propuctrs Company, 632 Consumers Building, Cuicaco; 732 Stuart Building, SEATTLE 
Strawberry Shortcake—1 teaspoon salt, 2 cups flour, 4teaspoons baking powder, 14 cup butter, 14 cup water, 4 cup Carnation Milk, 1 tablespoon 


sugar. Sift flour, salt, sugarand baking powdertogether; cutin butter; add the liquid gradually Toss on doured board and shape. Bake ina hotoven. Split 
and spread with butter. Sweeten strawberries to taste; put between layers. Use largest berries whole for top; garnish with whipped Carnation. 





Carnation} 


“From Con tented Cows” mien 4 Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


Carnation Milk Products Company 
New York Chicago Seattle Aylmer, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
looking down upon the seven babies, then 
entered the anteroom, and for the first time 
in nearly two years left the door of heaven 
unlocked. 

The tense moment had arrived. The 
three philologists, standing on the step be- 
neath the portholes, peered into the front 
room. The bewhiskered man was taking 
notes. Mudgett had gone to the top of the 
stairway. A woman’s voice was audible: 
“What a climb! I’m all out of breath. And 
the kiddies, how are they?” 

She reached the top of the steps and 
leaned against the wall, catching her breath 
in little gasps, her hand to her breast. 
Mudgett’s shoulders drooped as never be- 
fore while he gazed with rapture upon this 
beautiful creature. Norton was still on the 
stairway; only his beaming face with a dent 
in the nose could be seen. “Big! It’s 
going big, Mudgett.”” He squeezed past, 
entered the anteroom and busied himself 
with the recording phonographs. 

This was Miss Bax’s first close view of 
Flora May Saxton. The matron had re- 
moved her gray veil and was standing in 
the doorway leading to the narrow hall. 
Nor could she find it in her heart to blame 
the devotional droop of poor old Mudgett’s 
shoulders. Miss Saxton was pretty; no 
denying it. Nor was she bizarre in cloth 
of gold. Clinging crépe meteor she wore. 
Her wraps had been removed. Her hair 
was fluffy sunlight. Her eyes Invol- 
untarily the little matron moved closer, 
gazed at the eyes of the woman who was 
whispering things to gaunt, shadowy Mud- 
gett. 

Where—where in the world had she seen 
her before? Where had she seen those un- 
forgetable emerald eyes? 

Norton terminated this perplexed mus- 
ing. Everything was ready, he announced. 
The recording machines were ready to 
record the angels’ name for Flora May 
Saxton. 

Flora May floated past Miss Bax with- 
out seeing her, and entered the anteroom. 
The philologists glanced down from their 
peepholes. She smiled at them with the 
same witchery that had befogged old Mud- 
gett. And no doubt each in his own mind 
was casting about among innumerable 
languages, Greek, Latin and Sanskrit, for 
a word which might express this radiant 
creature. But that was for the angels to 
decide. 

There were only five portholes, and none 
had been reserved for Miss Bax. The little 
matron made her way to her own room. At 
the window she looked down upon the 

ard of the foundling home, where the 
arger children were playing hopscotch. 
She had known them since they were 
babies. All these years. Yet she could not 
recognize one of them. Mist clouded her 
gray eyes. She wiped away the mist. “A 
woman has no right to cry,’’ she told her- 
self, ‘unless she is very, very old or very, 
very young. I’m neither. I’m just very, 
very foolish.” She smoothed her hair at 
the small mirror over the dressing table, 
fumbled in the top drawer for a fresh 
handkerchief, then, being also very, very 
human, sat on the edge of her bed and 
placed the tiny listening apparatus to her 





ear. 

Flora May had entered heaven. This 
fact was evinced by the rushing here and 
there of the angels—their small bare feet 
pattered on the cloudlike flooring. Heaven 
was in a turmoil. Miss Bax held the re- 
ceiver rather listlessly. She could visualize 
them, knew what they were doing, where 
they were. Similar scenes had been enacted 


Arthur made a few beginnings, and then 
addressed all the women impartially. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘it would be quite easy 
to explain to you all singly, y’know. 


ut 

“Oh, Arthur!”’ cried Gwen. “I know!” 
Angela looked at Gwen furiously. 

“T should understand perfectly,” sighed 


she. 

“T tried to please everybody,” said Ar- 
thur, seizing on the little favor with which 
his mendacious defense was met. 

Lady Hunter passed Cyril astunned look. 

“T know, dear Arthur,’’ Mrs. Drelin- 
court slipped in. “It’s just that you have 
such a sense of humor.” 

“Humor!” exclaimed Lady Hunter 
wildly. 
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before when something had startled them— 
a few howls, and the scurrying of bare 
feet and bare knees. 

Nowthey were silent. Allofthem. Nota 
sound. She could visualize their wide eyes 
and gaping mouths as they crowded together 
for mutual protection against the wall, near 
thecribs. She wondered if the phonographs 
had recorded the frightened howls. 

La-la began to cry. 

Goo began to cry. 

All the angels in sympathy began to cry. 

“Kiddies ” The voice of Flora May 
rose above the din. ‘‘ Kiddies ” There 
was shocked silence, breathlessness. Flora 
May laughed. “‘ Kiddies, what is your name 
for me? You mustn’t be frightened. What 
is your name for Flora May?” 

Caw-caw, the White Crow, the offspring 
of vikings, let loose an ear-splitting wail. 
And all the angels in sympathy began to 


wail. 

“But, kiddies! Kiddies!” 

Silence. 

“You mustn’t cry like that. I’m just a 
woman.” 

La-la and Yo-o howled in unison. 

Miss Bax smiled. Then the smile left her 
eyes—suddenly. 

“You’re awful!’’ came the exasperated 
voice of the Saxton woman. But it was not 
this that caused Miss Bax to clutch the 
listening instrument so tightly to her ear. 
She had detected amid that babble an un- 
usual sound, a combination of sounds, a 
word. She could have shrieked aloud, 
“Take her out of there!’’ She whispered, 
“Oh! Oh! It’s terrible! It’s If they 
stop their howling everyone will hear it— 
the philologists, the phonographs! Oh! 
Oh! Oh!” 











“‘Kiddies’’—again the voice of the Sax- 
ton woman had risen above the babble, 
again there was silence—‘‘what is your 
name for Flora?” L 

A soft angel voice answered before the 
question was completed. ‘‘Ell,”’ said Ya-he, 
the Black Angel, trying out a word, “‘ell— 
ell — ell — ell — ell — elloun — elloun — ell- 
oun.” : 

Caw-caw made it a duologue and got the 
“h.” “ Hellhoun’—hellhoun’—hellhoun’.” 

And all the angels took up the cry in 
sympathy. 

Miss Bax dropped the instrument, rushed 
from her room, along the hall, into the ante- 
chamber. The bald-headed philologist was 
shaking with mirth, the bewhiskered one 
was chuckling, the sallow youth was taking 
notes. Poor old Mudgett with his Tower of 
Babel falling about his elongated ears was 
groaning, “‘I say now! I say now!” Nor- 
ton, vying with the angels, was vilifying 
the phonographs in his frantic effort to get 
them turned off. 

It was too horrible! The little matron 
hardly paused. She burst into heaven. 
Chaos. Pandemonium. All heaven was 
vilifying the woman. The angels were 
swearing like parrots. The Saxton woman 
in her bewildered desperation made a grab 
for one of the flying babies. She caught 
the little Dove. ‘‘You! You little 2 

Miss Bax ran to the child, stood over the 
woman. 

“You mustn’t! Don’t you dare!” 

But her threat was unnecessary. Some 
mysterious thing more potent than the 
little matron had laid a restraining hand 
upon the woman. She stooped over the 
Dove, transfixed; a drawn expression, al- 
most a grimace, came over her lovely face. 
She loosened her hold on the child, stag- 
gered to her feet and groped for the 
door. The little matron led her gently to 
the anteroom, where Norton, now grimly 
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(Continued from Page 21) 








“Everyone,” said Mrs. Drelincourt slyly, 
“needs a little sense of humor.” 

She looked at Lady Hunter’s hat and 
at the deplorable pictures of the twins. 
She began to laugh cruelly. ‘‘Ha, ha, ha! 
Forgive m-m-me! I simply c-c-can’t 
help—ha, ha, ha!” 

“Knowing,” said Arthur, trying to fol- 
low up his little advantage—“‘ knowing— 
er—no one would want to—er—meet the 
other—er—when you all kept coming, I— 
I—had to devise some means straightaway 
of keeping you all apart.” 

“Man’s a fool of a liar!’? murmured 
Cyril, wringing his hands. Tact was now 
nowhere. 

Before Arthur could stumble on, how- 
ever, the Hunters’ cook appeared in the 
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silent, took her in charge. Mudgett had 


followed the philologists to the stairway, | 


expostulating, ‘‘I say now! I say now!” 

Miss Bax reéntered the front room. She 
closed the door. She was alone with the 
babies, her babies. ‘‘Mine!”’ She held out 
her arms to them and they came running 
to her, clung to her skirts. 


her, sobbing and wailing. ‘‘Mine!’”. She 
was no longer mute. The pent-up love of 
months came to her lips in words and to 
her eyes in tears. “‘My babies! Mine!” 

It was dusk before the little matron 
could quiet them and get them into their 
cribs. She leaned over each in turn. First 
there was Ya-he, then La-la, then Goo. 
Toeachshe gaveits first kiss. They laughed. 
They thought it very amusing indeed—to 
be kissed. They had never been kissed be- 
fore. They laughed and imitated the noise 
with their lips. Next there was the giant, 
Caw-caw, who thought it funnier than all 
the rest. He laughed even louder than 
Ya-he. Then came Gar-r-r, the Merchant 
Prince; then the Dove. 

Over the sixth crib she leaned for a long, 
long while. The Dove was silent, looking up 
at the little matron. Miss Bax studied the 
large lovely eyes of the Dove—like emerald 
sunlight coming down through the leaves 
of young trees. ‘‘I wonder—I wonder de 
And presently she said, ‘‘ You are going to 
be mine. I’m going to adopt you.” 

As shestraightened, a curious object came 
into her vision—a gaunt, shadowy man 
standing silently by the door in the dusk. 
Poor old Mudgett! His shoulders were 
drooping. He seemed wholly befogged. 

“T—I’m going to adopt her,” whispered 
the little matron. 

Mudgett gazed through the gloom, and 
he shook his great shaggy head. ‘‘No. I 
say now, Miss Saxton’s down in the office— 
crying. She wants her.” 

“She can’t have her!’ said the little 
matron. 

“Crying,” repeated Mudgett. “This 
heaven has done something to her—to 
me—to all of us. It’s changed her. I can’t 
tell you what she told me. I say now, she 
told me everything.” 

“She can’t have her! She can’t have 
her! She tried to use you, these babies, 
heaven itself i 

“That was Norton,’’said Mudgett. ‘She 
couldn’t tell him—not till just now. When 
she first came to the home something drew 
her here. She couldn’t stay away any 
longer. She thought her own baby was 
here—and it was.” 

“She can’t have her! 
her! She can’t have her!” 

“Listen!” said Mudgett. He moved 
through the dusk and leaned over the sixth 
crib. ‘‘Listen!” 

From the Dove was coming a lovely 
liquid sound: ‘“‘Goo—goo.” 

““What does it mean?’ asked the little 
matron. 

“Tt is the first thing that every baby 
says. It means,” replied Mudgett hoarsely, 
“it means, ‘God—is—good.’” 

Silence. Dusk. And the silence was 
broken by the sob of the little matron. “I 
want her. I—I want her.” 

Poor old befogged Mudgett! “I say 
now,” he faltered, ‘‘why don’t you have 
some babies of your own?” 

“Mr. Mudgett!”’ 

“T say now—I mean—why don’t we— 
we—have some of our own!” 

And heaven was atop the foundling 
home—fourth floor front. 








She can’t have 


(THE END) 


doorway, dim but definite in the waning 
twilight. 

She, too, had left the flower show, and 
toiled, by heaven knows what route of 
lanes and short cuts and stiles and thorny 
hedges, to Arthur. She had arrived late, 
owing to having traveled entirely under 
her own steam; but she was there. 


Ix 


“(\H, HELP!” said Arthur. . 
The cook was dreadfully taken aback 

on beholding the assembled company. 

“Ow!” she exclaimed. 

Lady Hunter rose wearily, and lorgnetted 
the female through the gathering gloom. 

“Cook!” she breathed. 

“Come in, cook!” cried Arthur wildly. 


She got on her | 
knees among them, and they smothered 
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Thermalware 


JARS -DISHES 


ow ~ 
# 


Hot or Cold 
Drinks 
for All 


Family Size— | 


Noida FalkGation! 


Haven't you often longed for a thermal 
bottle big enough to supply hot coffee, 
iced tea or lemonade for the whole party ? 
On your next motor trip or outing take 
an Aladdin Thermalware Jar. Its 
one gallon capacity holds eight times as 
much as the ordinary pint thermal 
bottle—16 cups. 


Or you can pack it with 8 pounds of 
food. Four inch opening admits big 
pieces of fried chicken, potato salad, 
meat, or other foods. Keeps ice cream 
firm and fresh for hours. 


Insulated 


Sanitary, because easily cleaned. ¢ 
Beauti- 


sanitary glass stopper instead of cork. 
fully silvered heavy glass insulated container 
sealed to steel jacket by patent Thermalware 
seal. Unusually sturdy—stands rough usage. 


You’ll Want This New 
Thermalware Dish 


—Cooking 

—Serving 

—Heat 
Retaining 





Serve Meals Hot Now 


Prepare soups, stews, vegetables, puddings, 
desserts, griddle cakes in advance and serve 
piping hot at meal time and keep them hot 
during the entire meal. 


Bake or cook food in insert, place it hot in 
insulator (outer receptacle) and put on insulated 
cover. Instantly sealed by vacuum. Released 
by touch of air-vent valve. Silver, Nickel or 
Copper. Ask your dealer to demonstrate. 

Ask for Aladdin Thermalware Jars 
and Dishes at leading Department, 
Drug, Hardware, Jewelry, Sporting 
Goods and Auto Accessory Stores. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
619 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me Free Booklet about Aladdin 
Thermalware Jars and Dishes. 


My Dealer's Name 





Name— 
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Every Gallon a Full 


Gallon 


Wherever you see this 
pump you will finda man 
who has invested an un- 
usual amount of money 
to see that you get full 
measure of clean, power- 
ful gasoline. 


He is a good man to cul- 
tivate. Every gallon he 
sells will be a full gallon. 
The Fry Guarantee Visi- 
ble Pump can always be 
relied upon. It never fails 
to give full measure— 
accurately and automat- 
ically. 

Learn to recognize this 
pump and patronize the 
man who owns one. 


Buy from a Fry and every 
gallon will be a full gal- 
lon. 


Fry Guarantee Visible Curb Pumps 
approved by Underwriters Laboratories. 


Some good territory open to live dealers. 
Write at once. 


Address Dept, S. E. P. 


Guarantee Liquid 


Measure Company 
Rochester, Pa. 


Canadian Distributors: V. O. Phillips & Sons, 
Limited, Kitchener, Ontario. 
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Cyril looked at him, appalled. 

“Thank you, Mr. Arthur,” replied cook 
coyly; and she stepped in. 

“And sit down!” added Arthur with 
sudden determination, for it was revealed 
to him that if it had to come, really it were 
better that it all came at once. 

“Ow! Thank you, Mr. Arthur!” mur- 
mured the cook more coyly yet. 

She crossed the room, followed by the 
eyes of everyone present. She was still 
breathing hard after her arduous journey, 
for she was most generously built. Nature 
had, in fact, endowed her with far more 
than any sane woman could wish for. 

“She cannot sit!’’ said Lady Hunter, 
outraged. 

“Oh, how distressin’!’’ Cyril murmured 
sympathetically. 

“She can and will sit just like other peo- 
ple,’ said Arthur. “‘Sit, cook.” 

“Ow! Thank you, Mr. Arthur,” re- 
peated cook. 

She took a little chair against the wall, 
from which resting place she glanced bliss- 
fully round her. 

“Tt’s a nice solid little ’ome, isn’t it?” 
said she. 

Lady Hunter groaned angrily. 

“Dear lady,’”’ whispered Cyril, soothing 
her, ‘‘democracy! Democracy! It’s the 
only thing you’ll ever get Sir William into 
Parliament on.” 

Before Lady Hunter could reply the door 
from the kitchen opened very quietly, and 
in came little Parks, in her ulster, carrying 
her things. For a moment, so unobtrusively 
had she entered, no one saw her save 
Arthur. Then Gwen caught sight of her 
retiring figure. 

Gwen stood up and pointed. The others 
looked. There was a tense silence. 

3 “‘Cy-ril!’”’ said Lady Hunter, turning to 


im. 
“No,” said Cyril, nearly pettish by now, 
“T can do nothing.” 
There was an appalling pause, all eyes 
straining upon little Parks, who stood very 
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quiet and demure. People tried to say 
things; began, and stopped. 

Cyril sighed. ‘‘No,” he mused aloud. 
“T do not know how—he—does—it!” 

“T don’t do it,” growled Arthur. 

He kept looking towards Parks, who was 
smiling a very little. He could see the 
gleam of just two little front teeth shown 
by her parted lips. 

“Demand an explanation!’ said Mrs. 
Drelincourt quite faintly to Lady Hunter. 

“Cyril!”’ cried Lady Hunter. 

He sidled away. ‘‘No, dear lady,’’ said 
he, really firmly; ‘‘no, I can do nothing. 
My savoir faire is at fault.” 

Then Arthur spoke very sturdily, though 
he tugged at his collar a bit as if needing 
more air. 

“T think you’ve all met Miss Parks, who 
will kindly give us tea.” 

“Oh, if you please, Mr. Netherby!”’ said 
Parks, gasping a little. “I’m going! I told 
you I was going!” 

“You shan’t go,” said Arthur firmly. 
“Didn’t you promise to help me?” 

All stared through the dusk at Parks and 
Arthur. 

“Do you need me, then, Mr. Arthur?” 
asked she slowly. 

“’Course I need you!” said Arthur 
gruffly. “Drop that thing!” 

She put the holdall on the floor, and no 
one saw her smile. 

Lady Hunter recovered herself, and 
spoke in a staccato voice: 

*! Parks? 

“‘Miss Parks,” said Arthur firmly. 

Little Parks smiled. 

It was then that Cyril recovered his 
finesse, and gave everyone a lead, except 
the cook, who sat in a highly glazed and 
petrified state upon the little chair. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Parks,’ said 
Cyril very charmingly. “‘This gives me an 
opportunity to congratulate you person- 
ally in having won the first prize for—er— 
table decorations! A nice—ah—tasty— 
er—mess you made of it, I’m sure.” 
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“‘You Must Let Me Try it on, Dear, One Day,’’ Said the Cook, 
Eying Gwen's Frock Dreamily 


s 


“Thank you, Mr. Wakefield,’ smiled 
Parks 


arks. 

“Cyril!” said Lady Hunter. 

Mrs. Drelincourt and the twins huddled 
together, staring. 

Parks now made a move which had to 
come sooner or later. She was a fearless 
girl. She tossed off her ulster and stood re- 
vealed, garbed from head to foot in the loot 
of the night before. 

“My little frock!’’ cried Gwen in a be- 
reaved voice. | 

“And 
at Parks’ feet. 

Mrs. Drelincourt said nothing, but her 
eyes focused brightly on the cute little hat. 

The cook spoke: ‘I’m surprised to find 
Em’ly Parks here before me! In all my 
life I never did. No, I never, never did.”’ 

The cook gazed at Lady Hunter’s 
lorgnette fiercely. 

“Miss Patks,’’ said Mrs. Drelincourt, 
sweetly but coldly. Parks moved oblig- 
ingly forward. ‘‘You may remember I told 
you something last night. Have you % 

“No,” said Parks very slowly. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Drelincourt—‘‘ well— 
will you—now?”’ 

Little Parks did not answer. 

“Have you told anyone, Parks—Miss 
Parks?” cried Gwen excitedly. 

“No, Miss Gwendolen,” replied Parks 
very slowly. 

Arthur began to tug seriously at his col- 
lar and to look from one girl to the other. 

Angela sprang up and intercepted Gwen. 
All three closed in a ring upon Parks, and 
it was sweet to note how loving and friendly 
they had all become. 

Gwen seized Parks’ hand, but Angela 
took it from her. 

“Dear Miss Parks,’ said she brightly, 
“T always thought you ought to Detter 
yourself. Come! This is splendid.” 

“Oh, thank you, Miss Harmony,” 
mured Parks. 

She looked very obligingly at Angela. 
“But—you’re not looking quite yourself. 
Can I do anything for you?” 

“Well,” said Angela softly, ‘‘there was 
something I asked you to do for me, wasn’t 
there?”’ 

She regarded Parks’ shoes and stockings 
pointedly. Parks’ gaze followed hers. 
They looked up thoughtfully at each other. 

Somehow, imperceptibly, it seemed—so 
respectful was she—Parks broke through 
her ring of well-wishers. She emerged 
from them completely, as it were, and ad- 
dressed Arthur: 

“And do you wish me to do anything in 
particular, Mr. Netherby?”’ 

“Yes,” said Arthur. ‘“‘Just pour out the 
tea—if it really must.be poured out.” 

NY now,” cried Lady Hunter pite- 
ously, “‘I am too faint to care.” 

Parks took her seat before the tea tray. 
It was cold inhospitable tea, and Parks was 
a domestic girl; yet she did not suggest a 
fresh brew to induce the visitors to stay 
longer with them. 

“Tech! Tch! Tch!’’-cried Lady Hunter. 
“The whole position’s full of absurdities. 
Arthur, you must speak out and end it!” 

“No!” exclaimed Mrs. Drelincourt. 

All looked at her. She recovered her 
usual coolness. 

“The little secret,” said she with de- 
licious sang-froid but great significance, 
a, been given to Miss Parks. Let her 
te 

Arthur sagged at the knees and his jaw 
dropped. It was a blow under the belt. It 
was the most unexpected awful thing that 
had happened to him during those two 
dreadful days. Parks knew? 

Angela thrust forward. ‘‘ Yes,” she said 
boldly, as significantly as Mrs. Drelincourt, 
“Miss Parks knows. Let her tell!” 

She gave little Emily’s arm a loving nip. 
Never had this nice girl been so warmly 
appreciated. 

Arthur gazed round, feeling himself now 
as helpless as if he were gagged and bound. 
She really knew? 

“Parks knows!”’ shrieked Lady Hunter. 

“Dear little Miss Parks knew all about 
it last night,’’ said Gwen, pushing past 
Angela and Mrs. Drelincourt to fling her 
arms about Parks’ neck and give her quite 
a sisterly kiss. 

“The deceitful ——’’ Lady Hunter 
began. 

Then the cook leaned forward on the 
little chair and cast her homb into their 
midst. 

“Em’ly knows. Tell, dear, tell!’ 

Arthur leaned, from sheer necessity, 
upon the mantelpiece. His condition was 
not lost upon Parks. As has been noted 





” cried Angela, peering down 





mur- 
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before, she had her maternal instincts 
strongly developed. She gave him an 
encouraging smile over Gwen’s embracing 
shoulders. He just saw her two small front 
teeth glimmer. 

“‘T came here to save you, Mr. Arthur,” 
said she very softly and soothingly. 

“Tell!” uttered Mrs. Drelincourt. 

“Tell!” “Tell!” urged Angela and Gwen, 
storming against each other. 

“Tell!” shrieked Lady Hunter. 

“Tell, me love!’”’ said cook sublimely, 
rocking on the little chair. 

Arthur tried to say “No! no!” but 
couldn’t. 

“Shall I begin at the beginning?” little 
Parks was heard to inquire very meekly. 

“No, the end,” said Lady Hunter. 

“Begin just where you like, dear,” 
mured Mrs. Drelincourt. 

“Thank you, dear,’’ replied Parks. 

Mrs. Drelincourt drew herself up, while 
the dusk hid Cyril’s smile of appreciation. 
He was so seldom allowed to enjoy things 
like this. 

“And don’t—don’t hurry,’ begged 
Arthur hoarsely. 

‘And don’t let anyone flurry you,’’ ad- 
vised Angela, looking daggers, first at Mrs. 
Drelincourt, then at Gwen. 

“No, Miss Harmony,” said little Parks 
very peacefully; ‘‘no one shall flurry me.’ 

Lady Hunter subsided again on the sofa, 
lorgnette on the narrator. The twins and 
Mrs. Drelincourt were poised tensely. How 
jealously Cyril watched Angela! 

Parks sat domestically before the tea 
tray. ‘‘Last night, about seven ” she 
began. 

“Yes. Yes-s-s!” hissed Lady Hunter. 

““Yes?”’ nodded Mrs. Drelincourt. 

““Yes-s-s?’’ whispered Angela and Gwen. 

“Yes?” said Arthur, frozen to the 
marrow. 

“Yes?” encouraged Cyril. 

Parks paused for a little while. She 
really had not prepared herself for this 
emergency; but she trusted to meet it 
somehow as the tale unfolded. If the 
worst came to the worst, she was absolutely 
and actually capable of telling the truth; 
but, naturally, she hoped for no such 
necessity. 

“Last night, about seven,’’ she began 
again, “‘Mr. Steers said to me, ‘It’s a full 
moon sary tag and there’s bound to be 
goings on.’”’ 

oe Really! !” said Lady Hunter, starting. 

“And I said to Mr. Steers,”’ the iniple 
girl continued modestly, “I said, ‘Don’t 
you envy them?’ And he said to me, 
‘Thank heavens, in some matters there is 
no class distinction.’”’ 

“True,” said Lady Hunter with pleasant 
patronage, after the pause had become 
marked. ‘“‘Love is for all.” 

Little Parks looked around rather dream- 
ily. Everyone manifested impatience. 

‘‘ After dinner,” she continued thought- 
fully, ‘“‘the ladies went out into the garden, 
Mr. Netherby following later.” 

“Go on!”’ cried Gwen, nodding. 

“Cook came up to me in the kitchen 
window,” continued Parks. 

The cook drooped her head a trifle and 
might have been seen to smile. 

Here little Parks spoke more dramati- 
cally. ‘“‘‘There he goes,’ she says to me. 
‘A beautiful figure he’s got, hasn’t he? 
He’s Australian.’”’ 

Arthur writhed. 

A low simper broke from the cook, and 
Lady Hunter instantly lorgnetted her. 

“We heard the ladies coo-eeing,” added 
Parks. 

She paused again to consider the end of 
her tale. 

“And then?’ queried Lady Hunter 
tensely. 

“Cook lost the cat,” replied Parks in 
great simplicity. 

Lady Hunter nodded and glanced round. 
The tale hung together. It was veracious. 
She remembered the cat. : 

“Yes-s-s?”’ she whispered. “‘And then?” 

“Cook went into the garden, too,” said 
Parks. 

Arthur made weak signs for her to stop, 
but she continued to answer the questions 
put to her. 

“Why?” gasped Lady Hunter. 

“To find the cat,” replied Parks in great 
simplicity. 

Lady Hunter sighed and) hit the floor 
with her toes. ‘‘And then 

“T had to bring in the i and cushions 
from the hammocks,”’ answered Parks. 

““Yes?”’ gasped Lady Hunter. 

“So I went into the garden,’’ murmured 
Parks. (Continued on Page 92) 
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“Nothing but a Topkis 
can satisfy me on fit” 


F I never did anything more 

strenuous than walk to the 
office and sit at a desk all day I 
might be fairly comfortable in 
most any union suit. 

“But when I’m sprinting across 
a tennis court, or jumping after 
a fast, high one—my arm 
stretched to the limit of my reach 
—I’m glad plus glad that I’m 
wearing Topkis. 

“Not a pinch nor a pull—any- 
where—no matter how hard a 
game I play. Why, I don’t be 
lieve I’d have had the chance to 
brag about this cup to you if it 
weren’t for Topkis. 

“Talk about limb-freedom! 
That’s Topkis all over! Hangs 
loose and easy—hardly touches 
my body at all. No clumsy belt. 
Roomy armholes. Extra wide, 
extra long legs that never creep 
up. Crotch doesn’t bind or gape. 


“Best of all, Topkis lets my 
skin breathe. Keeps me fresh as 
a daisy. Wears and wears, too, 
—and the buttons stay on. 
Dollar Topkis is what I call real 
value.” 

* * * 

Topkis Athletic Underwear is 
made of best nainsook and other 
high-grade, sturdy fabrics. Full 
size guaranteed; and pre-shrunk 
to hold that size. But get your 
size—38 if you wear a 38 coat, 
and so on. 

No reliable dealer will ask 
more than a dollar for the Topkis 
Men’s Union Suit—although 
many will tell you it’s worth more. 

Men’s Union Suits, $1.00. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
per garment. 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union 
Suits, and Children’s Waist 
Union Suits. 


Ask your dealer for TOPKIS Underwear. Look for the Topkis label. 


New booklet; “Comfort from Neck to Knee,” is 
full of underwear facts. Write for free copy. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 
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- _=\-/FANY hundreds of thousands of car owners have found af 
ay <the Willard Threaded Rubber Battery to be tough, ce 
«powerful and durable. They choose it not only because of PH 
_-’/ the patented rubber-and-thread construction of its insulation ih 
fo but also because the name Willard means to them the best of 
possible assurance of honest quality and conscientious service! ae 
Some owners, faced with an unexpected repair bill or the 2: 
cost of a new battery, forget the hard lessons they have es 
* learned; they buy too cheaply, or take chances on batteries en 
whose reliability is none too well established. a 
The wiser plan, however, is to follow the example of the vhs 
196car and truck manufacturers who buy batteries unswayed cf 
by anything but tested and proven facts, and who pay an fre 
additional price for Willard Batteries with tough Threaded on 
Rubber Insulation between tough Willard plates. Bc 
20 Things that Try the Toughness of a Battery et 
1. Hard, fast driving 7. Much stopping and 12. Tight motor bearings 17. Distributor worn or dirty Fe 
2. Rough roads starting 13. Short circuits 18. Excessive use of lights aan 
3. Mud and dust 8. Cold weather 14. Loose connections 19. Loose hold-downs eee 
4. Infrequent testing 9. Hot weather 15. Generator out of 20. Electrical devices ae 
5. Lack of water 10. Poor carburation adjustment added beyond tot 
6. Long tours 11. Stiff oil 16. Generator wornor dirty capacity of battery tte 
WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO int 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario i 
Cars and Trucks Originally Equipped With Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries Hi 
Abbott-Downing Bethlehem Daniels G. & J. Independent Meteor (Piqua) Parrett Sandow Towmotor tas 
Acason etz Dart GMC Indiana Metz Paterson Sayers Traffic nee! 
Acme Biddle-Crane Davis Gardner Miller Peerless Schorr Transport Woe 
Advance-Rumely Bollstrom Day-Elder Garford Jordan Mitchell Peugeot Seagrave Traylor rs 
Ahrens-Fox Buffalo Dearborn Gary Kelly- * Mor-Powr Phianna Selby Twin City ase 
All-American Canadian Briscoe Defiance Giant Springfield Mueller Piedmont Shaw Ultimate bei 
Allis-Chalmers Cannon Ball Denby Glide Kissel Mulford Pierce-Arrow Shelby United Motors ons 
American .Capitol Dependable Goodman Koehler Napoleon Prado Signal Ursus Hep) 
American Beauty Carroll Diamond T Great Western Lancia Nash Premier Southern Velie ee 
American LaFrance Case Dixie Flyer HECss Landa Nash Six R&V Knight Standard Vim ee 
American LaFrance Chevrolet Dodge Hahn Lease Nelson Rainier Standard 8 Vulcan ae! 
of Canada Citroen Dorris Halladay Lewis-Hall Nelson-LeMoon Raleigh Stanley Waltham bio 
Anderson Clydesdale Dragon Hatfield Lexington Noma Renault Stanwood Ward LaFrance tee 
Apex ° Cole Drake Hawkeye MHC Norwalk Reo Stewart Ware Bote 
Armleder Collier Elcar Henney Maibohm Ogren Re Vere Y F Stewart Werner one 
Atco Comet Elgin Highway Marmon Old Hickory Richelieu Stoughton Westcott 23% 
Atterbury Commerce F WD Holmes Master Oldsmobile Riddle Studebaker White it 
Austin Commodore Fargo Holt McFarlan Oneida Robinson Stutz Wills Sainte Claire ane: 
Avery Consolidated Fergus Huffman Menges Oshkosh Rock Falls Tarkington Wilson mare 
Bell Corliss Ferris Hupmobile Menominee Paige Romer Thomart Winther aon 
Belmont Crawford Franklin Hurlburt Mercedes Panhard Rowe Tiffin Winton ae 
Bessemer Cunningham Fulton Huron Merit Parker St. Cloud Titan Wolverine psipath 
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This is the 
“Neglected Inch” 


—the inch between the 
furniture and the floor 







How much annoyance 


in your office-day is caused 
by the ‘‘Neglected Inch’’? 


OUR office has many ‘‘ Neglected Inches”’ which daily 
cause you and your employees trouble and inconvenience. 
““Drat that chair,’’ you say, as you shove from the desk. 
But it’s not the chair; it’s.the ‘‘Neglected Inch’’—the 
casters. They are refusing to swivel and must be pushed 
broadside across the floor. 

You lean back, lifting the chair legs off the floor. A caster 
falls out. Then another wasted minute, another thought is 
interrupted as you replace it. 

The ‘‘Neglected Inch”’ can be an inch of convenience, 
rather than annoyance, an inch of protection rather than one 
which damages your floors, rugs and the furniture itself. 
All you need is the right kind of casters for your particular 
furniture and floors. 


Bassick Casters swivel and turn easily, freely, and quietly; 
their fibre bearing sockets insure that. 


Bassick Casters do not fall out. 


For every piece of furniture in your office and home, there 
are the proper Bassick Casters. 


Ask your dealer or write us for descriptive leaflet. 


‘Bassi iCK 


Casters 


ae THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 






For thirty years the 
leading makers of high 
grade casters for the 
home, office, hospital, 
warehouse,and factory. 
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(Continued from Page 89) 

Then Arthur suddenly drew himself 
erect, and stood away from the supporting 
mantelpiece. His hands had been clutched 
in the pockets of his ruined coat, but now 
he withdrew them. In one he held a tele- 
gram. He tore it open and took one look. 

“Hi!” he roared. “Stop 

The attention of cas in the room 
was diverted instantly and completely to 
Arthur. 

He brandished the telegram. 

“Thank heaven,’’ he said loudly, “‘that 
I opened this in time! It came an hour 
ago, but I 

He gazed round at all their startled 
faces. Little Parks’ face was as wholly 
startled as the others. 

“Thank heaven,” said he devoutly— 
“thank heaven that no one’s involved yet 
but myself!” 

“What is it?’’ queried Lady Hunter. 

“Has anything really happened, old 
man?” Cyril inquired tactfully. 

Unnoticed by everyone little Parks rose, 
distraught, her hands clasped on her breast. 

“Has anything happened!” repeated 
Arthur sardonically. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Arthur,” 
chokily, “what’s the matter?” 

“‘I—I ought to know,” said Mrs. Drelin- 
court, turning her back pointedly on the 
twins. 

“T’ve had news from Australia,” 
Arthur. 

As he said this he crumpled the telegram 
and pushed it back into his pocket. He 
seemed to do it unconsciously. 

He continued, “As I said, this came a 
while ago, but I was so—so busy—so pre- 
occupied—that I didn’t open it. Now I 
have opened it I—I certainly feel you” — 
he looked at Mrs. Drelincourt, and from 
her vaguely to, the twins—‘“‘you have a 
right to know.”’ He took a deep breath. 
“T’m ruined.” 

A rustling pause fell upon the room. 

“Ruined?” repeated Lady Hunter. 

“Dear, dear Mr. Netherby,” said Mrs. 
Drelincourt with much hesitation, “‘please— 
please—explain.” 

Arthur explained with a truly admirable 
fortitude in such calamitous circumstances. 
No one could do other than esteem him. 

Little Parks sat down unobtrusively 
again in her seat behind the tea tray. No 
one now noticed her. . She had lost her 
recent brief popularity. 

“‘All my sheep,”’ said Arthur, have had 
foot rot; I doubt if they’ll save half of ’em. 
I doubt if they’ll save a quarter. There 
seems, also, to have been a bush fire 
which—er—spread to some new property 
I’d bought.” 

Preliminary sounds of grief were already 
heard from cook in her little chair. 

“And to crown all,” said Arthur som- 
berly, ‘‘my mine’s flooded.”’ 

“Ow! Ow! Dear!” said cook, crying. 

It was quite interesting to observe how 
promptly the situation began obviously to 
present itself as one of great delicacy from 
which everyone must try to extricate her- 
self in a nice way. This feeling began to 
run over the room in sympathetic air waves. 

“Things seem complete, old man,”’ said 
Cyril. ‘‘Complete.” 

“Yes,” said Arthur; ‘‘I don’t see that 
there’s anything to add. But if you think 
there is I’ll add it.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing — nothing—to be 
said, my poor boy,” said Lady Hunter agi- 
tatedly. For a few moments she had been 
stunned into utter speechlessness. ‘‘ You 
must come and see Uncle William, and 
talk it over. But oh, dear! Oh, dear! I 
hate these come-downs when the family has 
only just got up! Really, it’s terrible— 
terrible! Complete, as Cyril says. Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! I can’t think what to do 
or say.” 

“TPs like the book of Job,” cried the 
cook, weeping. 

“T haven't a solitary bean,’’ said Arthur, 
looking stealthily around him, and getting 
the strength back into his knees. 

There was, very suddenly, a sound in the 
room—a rustle, a wave of impending de- 
partures. 

“This is too terrible!’” Lady Hunter was 
wailing; and Mrs. Drelincourt was sighing, 
“Oh! it’s all too—awfully—sad!”’ And 
they were all drawing on their gloves. Mrs. 
Drelincourt began; and then Gwen, ob- 
serving her, did likewise; and Angela, who 
throughout the imbroglio had kept step for 
step in her turn, followed suit. There 
seemed to be a kind of feeling that whoever 
had her gloves on last would have to stay 
longest, and everyone made haste. 
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 ploring finger lightly on her lips. 
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said Angela in 
“After all, you’re 


” 


“Buck up, darling,’ 
dulcet tones to Gwen. 
young and strong 

Gwen turned on her swiftly. 

“T was never as strong as you!”’ she 
cried. 

“As one enkared girl to another —— 
said Angela gentl y. 

“Engaged?”’ cried Gwen. 

Angela smiled at Cyril, and the youth 
stood by her gladly. 

“Yes!’”’ he cried, “‘to me!” 

He rolled an eye round a little deprecat- 
ingly in Lady Hunter’s direction, and in- 
deed she pnp devastated—but the 
thing had to be. 

“‘Cy-ril!’”’ said Lady Hunter very faintly. 

Her emotion was covered by Angela con- 
tinuing to Gwen: ‘‘You know I’ve been 
engaged ages, my dear. And now you 
must try to cheer up Arthur.” 

“T don’t know what you mean!” cried 
Gwen. ‘It’s Mrs. Drelincourt who’s en- 
gaged to Arthur.” 

said Mrs. Drelin- 


“My dear little girl,” 
court in a cool voice, ‘“‘what a funny mis- 


take! I’ve been longing for the moment 
when I could congratulate one of you.’ 

In spite of the awful shock she had re- 
ceived, and the blight it brought upon her, 
Lady Hunter clung to Cyril in this emer- 
gency. She wished above all things to end 
this situation. 

“Oh, Cyril, Cyril!” she said. ‘What 
shall we all do?” 

“Go home,” said the youth languidly. 

For he was sorry for Arthur, and he 
wanted his dinner, and, though there was a 
full moon, the arbor in Lady Hunter’s 

garden was dark, and he reckoned he had 
Oot Angela now, stone cold. 

When Arthur heard Cyril say this he 
mopped his forehead relievedly. 

“Yes,” said Lady Hunter’ woefully, 
“dear boy, we'll go. And, Arthur, you 
must come and see Uncle William in ‘the 
morning.” She embraced Arthur. ‘Oh, 
I’m so upset!” 

“Thank you, Aunt Jane,” 
Arthur. 

Mrs. Drelincourt was at his elbow, 
touching his arm with kind _ fingers. 
“‘Good-by, Mr. Netherby,’ ’ said she, oozing 
womanly feeling. ‘I’m so sorry; and 
comforting words are so vain. I just love 
your quaint homely house!’ 

She moved from him like a mermaid, 
and found herself by Parks. For a moment 
they looked at each other. Then little 
Parks smiled reassuringly, laid her finger 
on her lips and nodded; and Mrs. Drelin- 
court passed on. 

“‘Gwen’s staying, Lady Hunter,” said 
Angela. 

“T’m not!” cried Gwen tearfully. “I 
don’t see why, just because I’m the littlest, 
everything should be put upon me!” 

Angela ignored her selfish sister, and ap- 
proached Arthur with a marvelous poise 
considering the awkward position from 
which she had just saved herself. 

“‘Good-by, Mr. Netherby,” she sighed. 
““Gwen’s a selfish little thing, but do be- 
lieve how I feel for you.”’ The kind girl 
absolutely clung to his hand. 

“Thank you,” muttered Arthur. 

Angela moved away, and a moment 
later was looking cautiously at Parks, who 
rose, nodded, gave silent promise of se- 
crecy, and smiled most understandingly. 
She was a remarkable girl. 

“‘Good-by,”’ whispered Angela, ‘‘and if 
there’s anything I can ever do for you ——” 

“Thank you, Miss Harmony, ” Parks 
whispered back, “‘but you’ve already 
helped me far more than you know.” 

Angela joined Mrs. Drelincourt on the 
threshold. And the chauffeur outside the 
courtyard, seeing his party assembling, 
started his engine and switched on his 
lamps. 

Gwen came, pouting, to Arthur. 

“T’m not selfish a bit, Mr. Netherby,” 
she whimpered. ‘“‘I assure you, had it been 
I, I wouldn’t have left you as Julia Drelin- 
court is doing. Good-by, you poor, dear 
man! Good-by.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” muttered 
Arthur. 

Gwen lingered by Parks. ‘“‘Good-by, 
Parks,”’ she whispered, and placed an im- 
Parks 





” 


muttered 


understood. 
“‘Good-by, Miss Gwendolen,” said she. 
Cyril was still hovering in his usual un- 
decided position between Lady Hunter and 
Angela, but suddenly Lady Hunter, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Good-by, my poor dear boy!” 
rushed out, for her emotions had the better 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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$1943,500 Invested by 123 National 
Truck Users in Sewell Wheels 


Sewell Cushion W heels are selected by experienced truck 
operators because they guarantee Resiliency in its most 
practical and economical form. 


It isa Resiliency of rubber that is both complete and per- 
manent because of the exclusive Sewell flange construc- 
tion which accounts for one half of Sewell efficiency. It is 
the result of 14 years’ experience. Over 80,000 Sewell 
Wheels are demonstrating its real worth every day. 


Sewell Cushion Wheels 
The Resiliency is Built in the Wheel 


Sewell Wheels in National Service 
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Value prices. Quality, rightly 


priced, is the present day 
demand. The buying world now insists 
upon the utmost value. The careful buy- 
er, eager for a full return from each dollar 
spent, buys Certain-teed products. The 
millions saved by our enormous produc- 
tion, highly standardized and widely dis- 
tributed by wasteless methods, insure 
notable quality stripped of needless costs. 
Quality, always obtainable at a high price, 
here comes within reach of the modest 
purse. But our achievement saves you 
nothing unless you desire economy in- 
tensely enough to ask for and demand 
Certain-teed products, and take no other. 
CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Certainteed 


Certainty of Quality- Guaranteed Satisfaction 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
of her. She went, gasping, through the 
courtyard. And this left Cyril momen- 
tarily near Arthur. 

“Good luck, old thing,’”’ said Cyril. He 
looked thoughtfully at little Parks, sighed, 
and went out. 

Cook remained seated against the wall, 
Parks remained seated at the table, and 
Arthur stood surveying them both from the 
hearthrug. Then all at once the cook rose 
and addressed Arthur agitatedly. 

“Oh!” saidshe. ‘‘’Ave you nothink left?” 

“Nothing,” said Arthur positively. 

The cook looked around. 

“Still,” she argued, ‘‘it’s a nice solid 
little ’ome.”” 

“Soon to be broken up,” 

“Ow, dear! Ow, dear!” 
weeping afresh. 

“Compared with me,” said Arthur, 
whose brain, having got a start, was now in 
fine working order, “‘your admirer, Steers, 
is a millionaire.” 

The cook bridled, and it was obvious 
that her thoughts began to cast about in a 
new direction. 

“As for me,”’ said ‘Anthar, observing the 
effect of his words, “I’m going out to 
Australia again to carve my way, among 
Red Indians who’d as soon tomahawk you 
as look at you. Sooner!”’ 

“Ow, dear! Ow, dear!’’ said the cook, 
extremely agitated. 

“As for a white woman,’ continued 
Arthur, ‘‘they scalp ’em on sight.” 

“Tt’s a merciful thing you’re not a 
married man,” said the cook, making for 
the door. ‘“‘Many as your troubles are, at 
least the.’at covers all.” 

- She reached the door. The party outside 
had barely disposed themselves in the car. 

“They'll give me a lift ’ome beside the 
chauffeur,” said she. She threw a kiss 'to 
little Parks. ‘‘Good-by, Em’ly. You’re a 
dear little thing.” 

The cook ran with incredible speed 
through the courtyard. 

Arthur and little Parks were alone. And 
neither spoke till they heard the sound of 
the car’s departure. 

“Quick work,” said Arthur. - 

““Yes,’’ murmured Parks. 


replied Arthur. 
said the cook, 


x 


oa sat quite still at the tea table, 
and Arthur walked round her. He sur- 
veyed her from all angles, and the more he 
looked at her the quicker his brain worked. 
It was amazing; and to Arthur, alarming. 
Little Parks, however, sat steadfast, with 
her eyes on the tea tray. 

“T say,” said Arthur at last, “I don’t 
know how much you know; but you 
weren’t really going to give me away, were 

ou?” 

She looked up quickly. 

“No,” she replied. 
ings.” 

“Eh?” said Arthur. 

“Oh, nothing,”’ she murmured hurriedly. 
“T mean: I’m not the sort of girl to give 
any man away.” 

Arthur watched her. He found himself 
strangely enraptured. He could not get 
over the entrancing vision of her as she 
broke the crockery over him anyhow. He 
moved still nearer. 

. “And’now,” he said slowly, ‘‘I suppose 
you're going too?”’ 

“No, Mr. Arthur,” 
tone, ‘‘not now.” 

“But if I’m broke?” suggested Arthur. 

“That’s why,’’ said Parks, looking very 
small. 

She was, as the cook had said, a dear 
little thing. 

Arthur could hardly believe his ears, 
after the recent exhibition given by three 
worldly women. 

He continued with bated breath: “But 
money matters quite a lot, y’know. All 
that those girls wanted was a rich husband, 
and you know it.” 

“Oh!” cried little Parks in a sudden 
shining transport. ‘‘Andaren’t they fools!” 

Again Arthur could hardly trust his ears. 

“Well,” he said breathlessly, “I don’t 
know that I agree with you. Supposing, 
now, that some girl were married to me, and 
I were a pauper—as I am of course’ ’_—here 
he looked keenly at her—“‘why—why— 
it seems to me she’d have a pretty poor 
time.” 

Emily never deviated an inch from the 
straight track whereon she had set her feet 
in Angela’s shoes. Her stockings were silk 
all the way up, and there is no limit to the 
confidence with which a fact like that in- 
spires a woman. 


“Findings keep- 


she replied in a low 
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“No, she wouldn’t!’’ she cried with 
a laugh that choked a bit. ‘‘You’d have 
this house; and’’—her voice quickened— 

*‘she’d manage for you, and she’d make the 
best of everything; and never—waste— 
anything!” 

An emotional pause followed during 
which she gazed dreamily before her at the 
tea tray, and Arthur gazed straight before 
him, at her. It’s hardly necessary to say 
that Emily recovered first from this. emo- 
tional quagmire. 

She hurried on, with great ecstasy: 
““And the best of being poor is, your hus- 
band depends on you; he can’t do without 
you. And you help him with everything. 
You’ve got to. And the children —— 

“Children?” repeated Arthur, starting. 

“They depend on you, too,” Parks mur- 
mured dreamily. ‘‘They’ve got to run to 
you all the time. If they hurt their little 
fingérs it’s mother they want, and mother’s 
always there. That’s where the work is; 
’cause she’s got work. No, I don’t envy 
your rich woman!” 

Arthur gazed at her with tremendous 
solemnity. Never in his life had he felt so 
solemn. For his mind had made itself up 
in spite of him to do an awful thing. He 
knew now that if he could only persuade or 
trap or lure or threaten this unsuspecting 
girl into the fell step he was going to marry 
her. He wished to marry her. 

“When you’re a poor man’s wife,” 
dreamed little Parks ecstatically, “‘you’re 
just someone that can’t be done without.” 

Arthur found he could no longer trust 
himself near her without betraying his feel- 
ings. The metamorphosis was as complete 
as it was staggering. Hardly had that iced 
cake hit him, such a short while ago, before 
the change had begun. He did not want to 
alarm her prematurely. He turned and 
walked cautiously to the hearth, whence he 
again surveyed her. 

He really had never seen anything so 
nice in his life. 

Emily rose tranquilly and pattered 
across to the old oil lamp that had served 
Arthur’s family for two generations. She 
lighted it and adjusted the ancient shade 
very prettily. The parlor was now all in a 
soft glow. Arthur’s heart was all in a 
glow, too, as he saw how sweetly she went 
about this domestic job, creating these en- 
tirely unconscious effects. 

“But,” she sighed, turning to look across 
at him as she stood beside the lamp, ‘‘I was 
only just—pretending. Besides, you’re 
going back to Australia.” 

“Am 1?” said Arthur feveredly. 

Emily drew the red curtains across the 
window and shut out the evening gray. 
The parlor began to take on a nice air of 
soft privacy that it had not’ enjoyed a little 
while ago. Fixedly from the hearth Arthur 
watched her. He wished that he had had 
more practice. He saw how terribly inno- 
cent she was. 

The stream of callers was not over yet, 
for almost at the moment that Emily 
Parks finished adjusting the red curtains 
over the window a stoutish figure with a 
dignified carriage came through the court- 
yard and rapped on the still-open door. 

“Sir William sent you a little present 
with his compliments and sympathy, Mr. 
Arthur,” said Steers; ‘‘and if there’s any- 
thing he can do he will do it.” 

“Wh?” said Arthur, looking round at 
him malignantly. ‘Kind of him, I’m sure, 
Steers. Come in.” 

Steers came in, carrying a little hamper. 

“For a minute,’’ Arthur added. 

Steers rolled an eye round at Parks as 
she stood beside the lamp and the red cur- 
ea and the sight evidently distracted 

im. 

“Sir William asked me what were the 
best thing he could do for you, Mr. 
Arthur,” he went on after a pause, “and I 
says, ‘Well, seeing the place he’s gone to, 
send him something out of the larder to go 
on with, sir.’ So a game pie and a couple o’ 
dozen oysters, we having had a barrel down 
this morning 

“I’m going to look after Mr. Arthur,” 
said Emily very quickly. 

Steers looked from one to the other in 
silence, and caressed his chin. ‘‘That may 
be, Miss Parks, but something in the way 
of ‘simple luxuries 7 

“T can manage ’em!” cried Emily in a 

thrilled voice. 

“But why should you manage every- 
thing for me?” inquired Arthur in a very 
soft, swimmy one. 

““B-b-because. I’m not going to be beat 
by two Chinamen!”’ cried Emily. 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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BYERS PIPE 


‘GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


At right—Magnolia Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Architect: AlfredC. Bossom, 
New York City. Byers 
Pipe installed in Plumbing, 
Heating and Refrigerating 
Systems. 


Below—First National Bank Bldg., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Architect: AlfredC. Bossom, 

New York City. Byers Pipe 

installed in Plumbing and 

Heating Systems. 
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How Big ya Values are 
destroyed by pipe corrosion 


One of the largest items of cost 
in a building, large or small, is the 
piping. Certainly it is also an 
item of greatest influence on 
cost of maintenance. Its relation 
to the very investment value of 
the building is therefore evident. 


If the pipe used is lacking in 
rust-resistance, record-breaking 
replacement costs must, sooner 
or later, be faced. 


Where piping is buried in walls 
and floors, the damage done to 
these is often greater than the 


cost of repairs to the pipe system 
itself. But even where the pipe 
is exposed and readily accessible, 
the cost of repairs and renewals 
is usually ten times greater than the 
initial cost of the pipe which caused 
the failure. 


Study the diagram above! Note 
the items of cost in one pipe sys- 
tem, and the small extra cost of 
Byers pipe. Note also the fact 
that Byers pipe, being made from 
rust- -resisting, genuine wrought 
iron, practically doubles the life 
of the system. 


Byers Bulletin No. 38 contains Analyses of Items of Cost 
in a variety of pipe systems, with notes on replacement 


costs and corrosive conditions. 


BYERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A. M. 


Sent Free on request. 
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HE savage mountain 

tribes rolled huge boul- 
ders down on the invaders, 
but Hannibal only laughed. 
“Though the mountains 
topple upon us,’’ he vowed, 
“cour swords shall drink 
deep in Rome!” 
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The Value of Jime 


By Kronos 


Paintings by HAROLD DELAY 


CROSS THE ALPS rode 
Hannibal, thirsting for the 
blood of Rome. 


History holds no more breathless 
adventure. 


Hatred of Rome was this African 
warrior’s earliest heritage. A century 
after Alexander flashed across the page 
of Time, young Hannibal—not yet in 
his teens—swore undying vengeance 
against the foe of Carthage. 


At twenty-eight he was acclaimed 
commander of the Carthaginian army 
in Spain. Like a thunderbolt he struck. 
Instead of following the seaward route 
to the south, with its inevitable delays 
on the African shore, he plunged 
daringly over/and—across the frozen 
mysteries of the Alps. 

Without maps, without guides, he 
flung himself boldly into the impassable 
unknown. His superb cavalry, his great 
herd of war elephants, struck terror 
into the swarming mountain hordes. 


MADE IN ELGIN, U.S.A. 


Nothing could stop him. He knew the 
power of preparedness, the strength of 
surprise. He knew the Value of ‘Time. 
‘‘Beyond the Alps lies Italy!’’ he 
thundered—and the world’s proudest 
empire staggered under his sledge- 
hammer blows. 


* * * 


The blood-soaked pages of Hanni- 
bal’s bitter vendetta are covered with 
dust. Rome is but a memory. Yet the 
Value of Time so vividly seen by Con- 
fucius, Plato, Alexander, Hannibal — 
by all makers of history—is impressed 
more sharply on the race with every 
passing century. 


‘“Time is the stuff life is made of.”’ 
““Who wastes Time, wastes life!’’ These 
hard-learned lessons of ages past are 
reflected in the earnestness with which 
the history makers of our own day 


guard life’s most costly commodity— 
Time ! 


Below, one of the new Elgin Presen- 
tation Watches — material, construction, 
adjustments and service fully covered 
by Elgin Guarantee. 
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“Chinamen?” said Arthur. ‘‘Oh! Ah! 
But I do assure you they’re not in the same 
street with you. Not in the—same— 
street!” 

She began to smile. ‘‘I wanted to make 
you say that.” 

Arthur approached her, fairly aching all 
over. 

“Tf there’s anything else you want me to 
say I’ll say it.” 

Steers was a sportsman who had enjoyed 
life, and he did not grudge it to others. 
Moreover, he never minded a novice taking 
a pot at his bird. That was the nice way he 
looked at life. So when he had just glanced 
from one to the other he only sighed 
faintly, and became almost negligible, seek- 
ing in his hamper. 

“Sir William suggested a bottle of cham- 
pagne, Mr. Arthur, so I have it here. 
1911.” 

“What a price!” exclaimed Parks. 

“Oh, it’s not the price, Miss Parks,” 
said Steers with a very kind look. “It’s 
the vintage.” 

“Never mind the darned champagne, 
Miss Parks!” cried Arthur. 

‘Shall I take the hamper through to the 
kitchen, sir?”’ asked Steers, looking about 
him for an outlet. 

Arthur waved him to the kitchen door 
impatiently. 

“Yes! Yes!” 

Steers left them. He was a sportsman 
right through. 

“You’ll have to give up the champagne 
habit, now, you know,” said little Parks, 
shaking her head at Arthur. ‘“‘Now you’re 
poor. You’re ruined.” 

“Eh?” said Arthur vaguely. ‘Oh! 
Ah!” He pulled himself together and 
laughed. ‘“‘If you’ll just sit down and pre- 
pare for news I’ll show you something.” 

She went to the sofa and sat down, 
smoothing Gwen’s frock over her knee. 
Arthur sat beside her, a little nervous but 
excited. He handed her the fateful tele- 
gram. 

She read it silently three times before she 
read it aloud: ‘‘ Your breeches are ready to 
be fitted any time.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” cried Arthur. ‘‘Ha, ha!”’ 

“Your breeches,” murmured Parks 
faintly, “‘are ready to be a 

“Sort of inspiration I got, don’t you 
see?” cried Arthur. ‘It did the trick all 
right, didn’t it? Eh?” i 

“‘T didn’t think you had the brains,” she 
replied faintly. 

Arthur grew more pleased with himself. 

“T’m not so bad when you get to know 
me, y’know,” he said eagerly. 

Emily swayed a little away from him. 
“Then—then you're still rich.” 

“Well,” said Arthur, delighted with him- 
self, ““I—I guess I’m not exactly on the 
road to ruin.’”’ He looked under Mrs. Drel- 
incourt’s hat. ‘‘Eh? Aren’t you pleased?” 

“T don’t know,” said Emily. 

“You don’t know?” echoed Arthur. 
“What d’you mean?” 

“T was so glad you were poor!”’ Emily 
cried passionately. 

Arthur groaned. 

“Oh, women!” he said wildly. 
my word, I don’t understand ’em!”’ 
Emily shook her head forlornly. 

“And ’s easy too,” sighed she. “‘’S very 
easy.” 

“Oh, is it?’ groaned Arthur. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’ said Emily, bit- 
ing her lip. 

“Please!” groaned Arthur. ‘TI tell you, 
money isn’t so bad.” 

As he said this he touched her hand very 
hesitatingly, and at the contact they looked 
at each other, immensely startled. 

Steers chose this moment to enter again, 
with a great air of discretion it is true, but 
still he was undoubtedly ill-timed. He had 
not, however, been able to help himself. 
He had found the kitchen tenanted by 
people named Stoker; the class of people 
witu whom butlers of repute do not frater- 
nize. 

He coughed and kept his eyes away from 
the sofa, focusing his gaze upon the table. 

“May I congratulate you on your beau- 
tiful prize, Miss Parks?” he said, smiling 
discreetly at the epergne. 

Little Parks answered, distrait, not look- 
ing at him or the epergne. ‘“‘Isn’t it just 
beautiful!’’ 

“Ts there any little trifle I can do for 
you, Mr. Arthur?” said Steers, studying 
a fox’s brush placed long ago by Arthur’s 
poor father upon the opposite wall. ‘Can 
I unpack for you? I were told to ask. I 
was driven over in the luggage cart, and 
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though I shall walk home you need not 
mind keeping me longer, sir.”’ 

“T’m here to do everything for him!” 
cried little Parks, and she began to cry. 

Arthur had heard her cry before, and it 
had not touched him. Now the phenom- 
enon affected him with agonizing sensa- 
tions. He was terribly distressed. 

“Oh, for the Lord’s sake, don’t!’”’ he 
groaned. ‘Or tell me what’s the matter.” 

“‘N-nothing’s the matter,” sobbed Parks. 

“Nothing!”’ groaned Arthur. ‘‘But you 
can’t ery for nothing.” 

“They can, Mr. Arthur, they can!”’ said 
Steers delicately, interesting himself now in 
a sporting print. 

“Something must be the- matter,’”’ con- 
tinued Arthur, imploring the enigmatic girl. 

““Sometimes,’’ Steers went on murmur- 
ing delicately, “‘they ery because they’re so 


appy. 

“Let me help!”’ said Arthur. “Tell me 
about it.” 

“They can’t, sir,” whispered Steers in 
the background; ‘“‘they can’t tell you.” 

“Oh, please!’”’ said Arthur. 

Little Parks shook her head. 

“Tt may be her prize has upset her,” 
whispered Steers. 

Parks rose suddenly, controlling herself, 
and turned to the table. 

‘All this to clear and wash up!”’ said she 
vehemently, ‘“‘and I sit and sit and sit!” 

“‘Steers will do it,’’ said Arthur, follow- 
ing her. 

“No one but me will clear this table,” 
she replied. 

She piled the few remaining articles of 
crockery together and carried them into 
the kitchen, slamming the door behind her. 
Arthur stared after her in dismay. 

“Women!” he was muttering in a lost 
voice. ‘‘They—they—they a 

Steers approached him and stood near. 
A very human look illuminated his face. 

“Don’t take it to heart, Mr. Arthur,” 
murmured he. ‘‘No offense meant. Par- 
don me.” 

Arthur mopped his brow. 

“T’m not offended, Steers,’’ he said sadly. 
“‘T dare say in some matters you’re a wiser 
man than I.” 

“Oh, no, sir, no,”’ said Steers, waving the 
deserved impeachment away out of sheer 
respect. 

“TLife’s a problem, Steers,” groaned 
Arthur. 

“Tech! Tch! Tch, sir!” said Steers deli- 
cately. ‘‘I’m sorry to hear you say that. 
If I may be permitted to generalize, sir, 
as man to man, there are some men, sir, 
who will make work of play. Beautiful 
play. And from what I ’ave taken the 
liberty to observe, that is your trouble, if 
I may diagnose it.”’ 

“Play!” groaned Arthur. ‘Her crying 
like that has unnerved me a bit,”’ he added. 
“Awful!” 

“‘ Awful!’’ Steers exclaimed warmly. ‘I 
was a bit unnerved myself for a moment, 
standing there not being able to do no 
good, as it were. Pity Il was here; or a 
pity you were here, one or the other. A 
sweet girl like that crying and two men in 
one room is just stoopid.” 

“Awful! Awful!’ muttered Arthur. 

“Cheer up, sir,’ Steers exhorted. 

“T don’t know what sort of a chap you 
are, Steers,’ said Arthur, ‘‘but have you 
ever been at all—er—interested in women?” 

The butler sighed, but not unhappily. 

; ‘oe Mr. Arthur,” he said amply. ‘Oh, 
sir!” 

‘I’ve known a few men here and there 
interested in women,’’ added Arthur, mus- 
ing. 

“And I ’ave known a few, too, sir,”’ re- 
plied Steers blandly. 

Little Parks broke in, snatched the tea 
cloth from the table, and was out of the 
door in a twinkling. There was no stopping 


her. 

‘‘Ch-Chinese house boys!”’ said she, still 
somewhat fluttery of voice. “‘You want a 
woman round you!” 

“T do! Ido!” cried Arthur hastily. He 
dashed after her in time to have the door 
slammed right in his face. 

Steers observed these phenomena with- 
out surprise. 

“Tt’s all very well,” said Arthur, fever- 
edly stamping back. “‘You may be a wise 
chap ’n’ all that. But answer me this: 
How the deuce is one to start breaking it to 
a girl who hasn’t the slightest idea of any- 
thing? Not—the—slightest—idea?” 

He walked about vehemently. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Steers, deduc- 
ing all, and perhaps more, “‘but if you 
mean ——” 
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100,000 Car Owners Last 
Year Replaced Their Original 
Batteries With the Vesta 


VERY car owner who installed a Vesta Battery in 
his car last year did so because he was convinced 
that the Vesta was a better battery than the one he had. 


And bear in mind, too, that every Vesta Battery of all 
the hundreds of thousands in use has been bought to 
supplant some other make with which the purchaser had 
previous experience. 


It is this preference, constantly gaining strength, that 
has caused the Vesta to show an increased business year 
after year, even in 1921; while the demand for Vesta 
Batteries this year shows a 30% increase over last. 


The fact that the Vesta Battery “costs less per month 
of service” is due to exclusive and patented construction 
features (namely, Vesta Isolators and Impregnated Mats) 
which prevent the various sorts of short circuiting that 
cause rapid deterioration in storage batteries. 


Backing up the quality of the Vesta Battery are 3,500 
Vesta service stations distributed over the United States, 
operating under the famous Vesta Code, and impartially 
providing service and repairs on all makes of batteries. 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 







The Vesta 
Indestructible Isolator 


The Vesta De Luxe 


Showing new model Heavy Duty Vesta in its handsome 
hard-rubber case.. Note how the Isolators lock the plates 
apart. No other battery has them. There are special 
A and B Vesta Batteries for your Radio Set, too. 
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VESTA 


STORAGE BATTERY 
Costs Less Per Month of Service 





ACTUAL SIZE 


All you need are 
your fingers, pair of 
pliers, and three min- 
utes to attach a Trex 
Lock to your tire and 
stop the repumping 
nuisance. 

Simply take out the 
ordinary valve insides 
and throw away.Then 
attach the Trex Lock 
onto the regular valve 
stem. 

Fits any tire; any 
motorist can attach, 


Price $1 for 
each tire 
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lat Tire! 


How often has it delayed you 
and upset all your plans? 


Even punctures can be minimized with 
the Trex Air Valve Lock, which locks the 
air in the tire, and maintains proper inflation. 
Leading tire makers agree that proper in- 
flation will prevent half the punctures. 


No flat tires can result from slow valve 
leaks, with the Trex Lock attached, for it is 
all-metal, double-locking the air passage 
against leakage. No particles of sand can 
possibly dislodge the seating when locked. 


The fact that the Trex Lock eliminates the con- 
stant necessity of repumping tires every week or 
two alone makes it worth its slight cost many 
times over. 


With absolutely nothing for the motorist to take 
care of, it maintains perfect inflation, and thus gives 
full mileage from every tire. 


On your own car—equip every tire with the Trex 
Air Valve Lock today. No more soft tires resulting in 
rim cuts or premature blow-outs of expensive tires. 


Sold by dealers in all parts of the country. In sets 
of five or singly if you desire—only $1.00 for each 
tire. If your dealer has not yet put in his stock, 
write direct to us. 


THE TREXLER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of the famous Trex Tire Tool 
and other high-grade automotive products 


Factories : WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AIR VALVE LOCK 
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“T do mean!” replied Arthur fiercely. 

“Then it had ought to come naturally, 
sir,’ said Steers. 

They looked steadily at each other. 

““You’ve surprised me a good deal, sir,” 
he added. ‘But here’s wishes!’ How- 
ever, he had taken the champagne into the 
kitchen. “‘She beats ’em all, sir. She 
beats ’em all.’ 

“But how the devil am I to break it to 
her?’’ demanded Arthur. 

“Well, sir,’’ said Steers, ‘“‘cheer up. You 
got the oysters, sir. They’re courageous 
things, oysters. And you can’t do better 
than that champagne.” 

In came little Parks again, sort of shak- 
ing her skirt straight as if she meant to 
stay 

Shie closed the door resolutely, and she 
closed the outerdoor. She looked at Steers. 
She looked at Arthur. She went and sat 
down on the sofa, where she sat twisting 
her little handkerchief about. 

“Are you better?’’ asked Arthur, very 
swimmy of voice once more. He edged 
towards the couch. 

“T don’t know,” said Emily. 

“Tt may be the prize,’’ began Steers in a 
dulcet tone from the background. 

She gave him one look. 

“Mr. Steers,’’ she said. Steers attended. 
‘‘There’s your hat.’’ And she indicated 
his hat lying obscurely on a distant chair. 

For a moment Steers stood stupefied. 
“T was about to take my leave, Miss 
Parks,’’ he remarked when sufficiently re- 
covered, ‘‘but : 

She gave him a look. 

“‘We’ll open the champagne ourselves, 
thank you, Mr. Steers,’’ said she with 
quiet resolution. “And the oysters.” 

“It is quite time I started on my walk 
home, I am aware, Miss Parks, ” said 
Steers feebly. 

“Do,” said she. ‘‘Dostart. Goodnight.” 

“Good night, old Steers,’’ added Arthur 
in an unfriendly fashion. 

He was looking at little Parks. 

The parlor was all in a soft glow, the red 
curtains drawn. 

“Good night, sir,’ Steers faltered. He 
turned for his hat. “I know human na- 
ture,’’ said he rather sadly, ‘‘but there’s 
some things 

He picked up his hat and stick. Arthur 
was looking at little Parks. Another knock 
fell on the door. 

“There’s another damn nuisance!’ said 
Arthur impatiently. ‘‘Open the door an 
inch and send it away, Steers.” 

A second knock followed the first per- 
emptorily. 

Steers retreated nervously into the room. 

“Please, sir,’ he implored, ‘‘if you’d 
keep me just a few minutes longer. I mean 
to say, sir, perhaps you’d open the door 
yourself and send it away, sir.” 

“Eh? What’s the matter?” said Arthur 








_abstractedly, for he was now entirely lost 


to all troubles save his own. 

“T’ve got a nasty feeling, sir,’’ said 
Steers, beginning to gibber—‘“‘a very nasty 
feeling indeed—that a certain lady friend 
of mine, a woman as seems to feel a sort of 
right to fall back on me, sir, quite unjusti- 
fied, sir—if there’s anything I’ve got, it’s 


'taste—and I’m not quite certain, but I 


shouldn’t be surprised to find as I-I-I’d 
been follered, sir.” 

“Followed?” muttered Arthur, looking 
at Parks. 

“Yes, sir,’ whispered Steers. ‘Of 
course” —he threw an ironic look at Emily 
upon the sofa—‘“‘you don’t know what it is 
to be followed, sir—dogged from your pan- 
try to your bedroom and back again, sir. 
It stopped yesterday evening and this 
morning; diverted itself, so to speak. But 
I shouldn’t be at all surprised if it was re- 
newed. ’Ark at that knock again!” 

“T’ll open it, Mr. Steers,” said little 
Parks kindly. 

“No, no!” said Arthur, detaining her. 
“T’ll open it.” 

“Only an inch, sir, for my sake!” whis- 
pered Steers. ‘‘Only an inch!” 

He retreated to the fireplace, out of 
range of the door, where he cowered nery- 
ously. Arthur opened the door a small 
space, and immediately a foot and arm 
were thrust over the threshold. Arthur 
held the door valiantly, examining these 
limbs. 

Then the voice of the cook was heard, 
saying, ‘‘I know the way that door’s being 
’eld. I’ve’ad your pantry door ’eld against 
me like that, I ’ave. But it’s no use. I’m 
coming in.” 

Steers almost obliterated himself against 
the wall. 
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“Cook!”’ said Arthur, holding the door 
against her. ‘‘Good heavens! Here you 


are again!”’ 

The cook squeezed her faceround. “Ow! 
Mr. Arthur. Yes, here I am again. I 
thought we passed a friend in our luggage 
cart coming this way, and I got the chauf- 
feur to stop to set me down, it being me 
evening off anyway. And when I felt the 
door being ’eld against me it seemed so 
natural I were certain. ’Asn’t Mr. Steers 
been ’ere, Mr..Arthur?”’ 

“Hr—old Steers?” said Arthur. ‘Old 
Steers? No-o, cook, no.” 

“Ow!” said the cook, struggling. “You 
men do hang together, don’t you? Won’t 
you let me in to look, sir? Early this 
afternoon the undergardener’s little boy 
reported as Mr. Steers had ordered the 
luggage cart H 

“‘Darned little liar that boy is!” replied 
Arthur firmly. 

“Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings the truth comes nearly as often as 
not,’ said the perspiring woman, “‘and will 
you please be good enough to let me in to 
satisfy meself?”’ 

It was Emily who, in an access of feeling 
for a fellow woman, betrayed Steers. 

“Oh, Mr. Arthur,” she cried, clasping 
her hands in sympathy, ‘‘let her in!” 

“No!” roared Steers. 

“His voice!”’ said the cook. 

He fell back. ‘‘Cat’s out now,” he 
said. 

And the cook entered, and saw. She be- 
haved herself like a true woman; ignoring 
what she wished to ignore, and explaining 
matters as she wished to explain them. 

“‘Ow!”’ she said, reproachful but arch. 
Tei pu shouldn’t play your little games on 
me!’ 

“Games!”’ cried Steers, trying to pull 
himself together. 

But the situation had passed for the 
moment beyond even his experience; and 
well he knew it. Again it was Emily who 
basely flung him to the enemy. 

“Oh, Mr. Steers,” said she, 
wants you to take her home.” 

The cook looked sweetly at Emily. : 

“Yes, Mr. Steers,’ she echoed softly: 
“There's a field with a bull in it. And I’m 
so frightened. ae 

“Tf you expect me to fight a bull for 
you, ” said Steers, ‘‘it’s off. The bull can 
’ave you.” 

He looked at Arthur for help, but there 
was none. It was human nature. They 
wished to get rid of him, to any fate. No 
matter. 

The cook was simpering. 

ees make such ’eartless jokes,” 
she. 

“‘Jokes!’’ cried Steers wildly. 

Emily now spoke again, very firmly: 
“Oh, Mr. Steers, she only wants you to 
take her home at once.” 

Once more the cook regarded her sweetly. 
“Yes, lovey, that is all I want. A gentle- 
man’s escort through the field with a bull 
in it.” She caught sight of Parks’ toilet. 
““Oh, my lovey! How nice you look!” 

Little Parks rose to display herself. ‘It 
is rather a nice frock, isn’t it, dear?” 

“You must let me try it on, dear, one 
day,” said the cook, eying Gwen’s frock 
dreamily. 

“‘T will, one day,’”’ Parks nodded. 

“You’ve got a grateful little heart, 
Emily,” said the cook, remaining, in spite of 
her preoccupation, between Steers and the 
door. ‘‘I’d like a dress like it.’”’? She exam- 
ined the frock. ‘“‘Turn round, dear. And 
round. I’d like adress like it. If it was a bit 
wider, and say a vest to fill in the V. And 
say more of the pannier effect. And per’aps 
a Turkish ’em, and a little pearl embroider- 
ing in front, and if it was white, say, with 
a train and veil’’—here she and Parks 
looked ecstatically at each other—‘‘it might 
just do for an occasion.” 

“‘The very thing, dear,’ Parks nodded. 

“What occasion?’’ gulped Steers. 

“Oh, Mr. Steers!”” murmured the cook. 

Arthur had had about as much of this 
delay as he meant to stand. He now 
butted in: 

“‘T say, old Steers, you really must come 
up to the scratch, don’t you know, and 
takeherhome. Take—her—home! Take— 
her—home!”’ 

“Take her home!” gritted little Parks. 

“‘With my best wishes, Miss Parks,’ 
said Steers, pulling himself together with 
commendable dignity now that he indeed 
saw all was over, and realized that he must 
drink of the cup, and that was that. ‘‘ With 
my best wishes I will tender you a remark. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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“*Oh, dear, I'm so afraid of the Avenue when it’s wet. 


Drive carefully, won't you, William ??’ 
“Yes, ma'am, but there's not much danger of skidding with these Kelly-Spring field Cords on.”’ 


HE purchaser of a set of Kelly Cords pays only for 
mileage; the sense of security that comes with them is 

thrown in gratis. We know of no other tires that will give 

such consistently long mileage and at the same time so 

high a degree of protection against skidding. Kellys have 

always been an economy; at today’s prices they are more 


economical than ever, because now it costs no more to 
buy a Kelly. 
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Get Comfort as Well as 


C oolness / 


Large, roomy arm- 
holes, faced with 
tape. 


Guaranteed 2-thread 
elastic webbing belt 
instead of single 
thread. 


Special 
reinforcement. 


Wide, full-length 


neeés. 








Webbing belt is spe- 
cially sewed to pre- 
vent rips. 
crotch stays closed. 





Closed 


Coo.NEss and comfort are mighty important summer 


underwear partners! You'll register that fact when your 


hoe’s raising the garden dust, 


when you're slipping up 


the pike at 55 per, or tripping the light fantastic at the 


countryside inn! 


You'll realize al// the time how Hanes Athletic Union 
Suits pave the way to peace by eliminating the bagging, 
sagging, puckering D-I-S-comfort that a fat man frets over 


and a thin man dreads. 
per garment. 


Leave it to Hanes—at $1.00 


Get These “Hanes Extra-Features” 


FULL CUT on generous pattern. 


No skimping. Full standard sizes 


give perfect freedom to every move of arms, legs and body. 


ARMHOLES taped instead of turned under. 


Never a chance for curl 


or rip—but a friction-free surface that wears as long as the garment. 
NECK “V” or circular style, strongly reinforced with nainsook. Stays 
up on the shoulders without a hint of chokiness. 


ese CROTCH stays closed. 


(See illustration above.) Crotch 


lap buttons sewed on the seam—4 thicknesses of material instead of 2. 


No patch used. 


WEBBING BELT guaranteed two-thread elastic webbing instead of | 


single thread, gives more elasticity and greater strength. 
sewed to prevent tearing or ripping. 


Specially 


PEARL BUTTONS specially selected, sewed on to stay put. 
REINFORCEMENTS at every point of strain safeguard against all 


chance of seam-rips. 


Sign up now for summer comfort—your dealer will accept your 
initiation fee of $1.00 and enroll you for a season membership. If he 
hasn’t Hanes Athletic Union Suits write us and we'll see that you 


are supplied. 


The youngsters can also have Hanes comfort and wear. 
Athletic Union Suits for Boys—sizes 20 to 34; 


Hanes 
ages 2 to 16 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





1.00 4 sun 


$1.15 west of the Rockies 





Hanes Guarantee 


We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. 
We guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


RADE MAR, 






Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
There are none so hard and pitiless and 
selfish and crool as some people when they 
wants their place to theirselves. They’d 
turn out a dog to starve or a little child iio 
the snow.” 

“Snow, Mr. Steers!” said the cook melt- 
ingly. “Why, the evening’s fairly tropical. 
And”’—she began to smile engagingly — 
“‘there’ll be a full moon.’ 

“Beautiful night, Steers,’’ cried Arthur. 

“‘Come along, Mr. Steers,” said the cook 
meltingly. 

She led Steers by the coat sleeve towards 
the door. 

“Good night, dear,” said little Parks. 

The cook looked round. ‘Good night, 
lovey. 

“Good luck, dear,” cooed Parks. 

“Oh, thank you,” said the cook emo- 
tionally. ‘‘You’ve got a kind grateful little 
’eart. A sweet little ’eart.”’ 

Arthur followed them up closely. He 
was sick of them. ‘‘Good night!” said he 
stridently. 

Steers vacillated on the threshold. “A 
moment, Mr. Arthur. For the sake of old 
times 4 

Arthur urged him on. He pushed him 
‘on. ‘“‘Good night. The bull may help you 
out. Good night.” 

He shot the bolts. He made a job of it. 

‘’Straordinary,” he said, “chow some 
people don’ t seem to feel when they’re not 
wanted.” 

“No-o-o,”” murmured little Parks. 

Arthur returned to gazeuponher. ‘Still, 
it must be a horrid thing to have a woman 
chasing you like she’s chasing poor old 
Steers.” 

“Ves-s,’’ murmured Parks, looking down. 

“Tt’s awful,” said Arthur. 

“Oh, ’s awful,’’ murmured she in a very 
small voice indeed. 

“ A-a fellow likes to do his own chasing,” 
continued Arthur. 

“‘So-o I-I’ve heard,” said little Parks. 

There was one of those pauses. Arthur 
swallowed two or three times. 

“All the same,” hazarded he, “‘it’s diffi- 
cult for a fellow to begin telling a girl—a 
girl who hasn’t the slightest inkling—has— 
has—never even thought 

“Thought?” asked Parks. 

“‘Of—of getting married,” said Arthur. 

“Oh, do you know such a girl?” breathed 
Parks. 

Arthur nodded. 

“Oh, d-do you know such a f-f-fellow?”’ 

Arthur nodded. He was very husky. 
“T know him too.” 

“Well,” said little Parks in a brave 








voice, ‘‘what does he want to tell the 
sea lye 

“That he loves her,’ said Arthur de- 
spairingly. 


“And can’t he?” whispered little Parks. 

“Well, you see,” said Arthur, “‘it’s a bit 
of a job, isn’t it? Telling her, I mean, 
when she’s never thought about anything 
of the kind. It might surprise her so.” 

“Tt might,” she agreed faintly. 

There was another of those pauses. Ar- 
thur leaned over her. 

“T don’t know,” he began, “if I ever 
mentioned to you that I—I—break all my 
own horses.” 

“No?” she murmured. ‘‘Do you?” 

He nodded. ‘‘Yes. And—I told you 
about the house I built, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,”’ she murmured. “But why 

“Why do I tell you?” said Arthur. 
“‘Because I want you to know that I can 
do something. I’m.a pretty useful chap 
in many ways; it’s just this—er—certain 
job that stumps me.” 

Parks murmured, “‘A certain job?” 

“‘T’ve been thinking about it for a good 
hour now,” said Arthur, kneading the sofa 
cushion with both hands, having really 
to do something safe with them. ‘‘That’s 
the kind of chap I am. When I do think 
at all I think quick; and I think hard!” 

Little Parks glanced from the corner of 
her eye at Arthur and the sofa cushion. 
She knew precisely why he was manhan- 
dling it. Oh, it seemed to her such a silly 
waste, when there she sat, and the door 
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was shut and the curtains were drawn, and 
the parlor was all in such a sweet red glow! 

“And did you make up your mind about 
it?’”’ said she, sighing. 

“T made my mind up,” said Arthur, 
“but I-I’m still worrying about how to do 
it; and for the life of me I can’t think. 
Only thing I know is, it’s got to be done. 
Don’t you see?” 

She saw exactly. 

“‘T-T don’t know,” she replied. ‘‘I should 
like you to explain more clearly.” 

Arthur wiped the anxious sweat from 
his brow. ‘I wish I could explain every- 
thing here and now. But perhaps it’ll be 
easier after supper to tell you what I’ve 
been worrying about. It fills my mind and 
every bit of me so that I can’t think of 
another single thing. It’ll come as a pretty 
big shock to you, I suppose. But there it is.” 

After a tiny silence she said faintly but 
firmly, ‘‘You’d better tell me before sup- 
per, Mr. Arthur.”’ 

“Before supper?”’ repeated Arthur. “TI 
can’t.” 

In his own mind he was catching at 
straws of wisdom flung by Steers regarding 
the qualities of oysters and champagne in 
these crises. 

“Before supper you’d better get it over,” 
continued Parks in a little, low, sweet, 
quiet, sympathetic voice, but inflexible for 
all that. ‘“‘You oughtn’t to eat with any- 
thing on your mind. It’s bad for you.” 

There was a silence. 

“Well, you see ”? said Arthur. 

“What do I see?” replied Parks, trem- 
blingly inflexible. 

“You see,” said Arthur, feeling a palsy 
creeping upon him, “‘I don’t believe I can— 
before supper.” 

“Try,’”’ whispered Parks. 

Arthur dried up completely. 

“T can’t,” he said. 

He turned away, walked to the mantel- 
piece and leaned on it, head in hands. Lit- 
tle Parks looked after him slowly. She 
could have laughed, and she could have 
cried. She began to sing. 

She sang in a soft and desperate voice: 


“Dearest, the night is passing, 
Waneth the trembling moon 4 








She looked round rather desolately at 
Arthur, for all was in the balance. She 
hummed on through pouting lips that 
trembled. Arthur pulled himself together; 
he looked round at her. 

“How can I live without ‘you?” sang 
Little Parks. 

“‘H-h-how can I let you go-o-0?” 

Still she looked at Arthur. He realized 
his cue. He swallowed once or twice, and 
plunged. 

So they were singing together: 


“You that I love so well, dear, 
You that I worship so.’ 


Arthur reached the sofa in a stride, and 
little Parks caught her breath. 

“Take off that hat,’’ he uttered breath- 
lessly. 

Parks sighed and pulled it off. She 
threw it away anywhere. Arthur was 
leaning over the back of the sofa, and she 
put her head against his shoulder. 

“That’s the way to talk,’ said she 
rapturously and with perfect approval. 

“You touch,” said Arthur in a stunned 
voice of discovery, “‘like that girl I’ll never 
forget—in the arbor. Il could tell you in a 
million by the touch of, you.’ 

“The worst’s over,’ murmured Parks 
tremulously. ‘‘You’ve said it once, but I 
don’t mind hearing it again.” 

“It was you, dearest?” said Arthur. 
“ee You ? ” 

“OM,” she said. And they kissed; and 
kissed again. Steers was quite right about 
it all coming naturally. ‘‘And now you’ve 
only got to talk to me like you talk to that 

u ia 

“You darling!” raved Arthur. ‘“‘You 
peach! You beautiful peach!” 

“You see?’’? murmured little Parks, her 
head on his shoulder. ‘’S easy, isn’t it? 
’S very easy.” 


(THE END) 
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THERE WAS Al GREAT 
CAMP MEETING 


(Continued from Page 7) 


expounded. Mindful of Ashby’s coming, she 
held each costume up to herself and de- 
manded to know which, in Eve’s opinion, 
was the most becoming. It was hard to 
decide between the gaze de chambery and a 
canary organdie, at once crisp and diapha- 
nous. 

“T think the organdie,” said Laura Belle, 
turning slowly before the mirror. ‘‘The 
other’s too much of a toilette.’ 

“For what?”’ asked Eve. 

“Tl let you be a clairvoyant and read 
my mind.” 

“Do you think a person can read an- 
other person’s mind?’”’ asked Eve hope- 
fully. 

Laura Belle became sibylline. “I can 
read yours now; you want to read Mister 
Reverend Aaron Baines’. How’s that af- 
fair coming on?”’ 

“He asked me to take a class in Sunday 
school. After prayer meeting last night. 
But”’—her face clouded—‘“‘he asked two 
others—Lottie Richardson and Elsie Wil- 
loughby.” 

“And you all said you’d do it?” 

“Of course. He’d asked us.” 

“Tt was a mistake. You should have 
let the other two consent, and then coolly 
but pleasantly declined. Then he’d have 
had to persuade you. A man likes a no he 
can overcome better than a prompt yes.” 
_ “TJ never thought of it.. I’m so stupid, 
Laura Belle. Well—I might tell him I’ve 
been thinking it over and have decided that 
ieanst.% 

Laura Belle smiled majestically. ‘‘Too 
late. Save.your difficulties for the next 
time.” 

. “But why?” 

‘“A man doesn’t like a rehash of a thing 
that’s once settled.” 

“You know so much about men, Laura 
Belle—it’s simply amazing!”’ 

“Tf I only knew more!” 

They parted on that note, but Laura 
Belle recalled it when on Friday night she 
dressed in the canary organdie for Ashby’s 
coming. ‘You little 
fool,’”’ she said to the 
lovely, palpitant crea- 
ture in the mirror, 
“sometimes I think you 
only want him because 
you can’t have him. Oh 
me, how myheartraces! 
' He ought to be whipped 
for worrying me so.” 

She clasped a double 
chain of amber about 
her neck, kissed her 
hand to the girl in the 
mirror and ran down- 
stairs, her little bronze 
slippers tapping out the 
tempo of her agitation. 

She could hear his 
voice on thefront porch, 
talking to her father. 
Before she went out to 
them she stopped to 
look at the table, spread 
with satin damask, lit 
by the cool shine of the 
famous Walker cande- 
labra, colored richly by 
the deep blue of old 
Chinese plates and 
thousand-leaf roses in 
an old blue bowl. Heavy 
cut-crystal goblets, 
square-footed, awaited 
the promised toddy on 
a tray with the sheen of 
copper glowing through 
its silver plate. Laura 
Belle poured the tinted, 
fragrant liquid, picked 
up the tray and carried 
it out to the men. 

“Here comes the new 
butler!’’ she cried. 
“Ashby, I’m glad to see 
you. I hope you’re hun- 
gry and thirsty.” 

Ashby leaped to his 
feet to look down at 
her, his lean dark face, 
topped with a wave of 
romantic blackness, 
working a little with 
emotion, though he 
tried to clinch himself 


against it. He was shabby; he was, even 
as Mrs. Staley had said, harsh and moody 
of temper; but there was something gallant 
and clear and quixotic about him. Ashby 
had come home wounded and exhausted 
from stirring campaigning with Jeb Stuart, 
to a ruined farm—his slaves, his stock, 
his implements, all gone. As soon as he 
could hobble about he harnessed his cav- 
alry horse to the plow and went at the 
ungrateful business of earning a livelihood 
and crawling from under a mountain of 
debt with the same determination with 
which he had followed his dashing leader. 
But it had turned out to be a long and 
galling business, and his spirit had warped 
under it. Still, he clung to his determina- 
tion that until the mortgage was paid and 
he could see his way clear to obtain a de- 
cent livelihood he would not ask Laura 
Belle to marry him. 

Her steadfast constancy, her willingness 
to share his threadbare poverty were at 
once his banner of hope and his torment. 
It made him harsh with her. To see her, 
after these long visits North, drove him 
frantic with longing for her, but he would 
not tell her so. 

He tried to steady his voice to the com- 
monplace of compliment. ‘‘You’re just 
as blooming as ever, Laura Belle. Did you 
have a good time up among the Yankees?”’ 

“Only fair. I’m getting too old for 
gayety. I ought to marry and settle down.” 
She was mockingly plaintive. ‘‘Here’s 
your toddy, father.” 

The aroma of old bourbon and lemon, 
iced and sugared, reached the major’s nos- 
trils gratefully. The two men took their 
glasses and bowed to the girl in yellow. 
“Your very good health, my dear,’ said 
her father, and dipped his white mustache 
in the goblet. Ashby said nothing, and 
drank abstemiously, his eyes intent on 
Laura Belle. 

“You’ve been at my private closet 
again,’’ complained the major, setting down 
the empty glass. ‘‘But the result condones 


Now She 


Was Home 
Again, 

and Lovelier 
Than Ever 
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This Book for Motorists 
Nation-Wide Discussion 


Have you sent for your copy? 


If not, mail the coupon 


NLY a few weeks ago we offered 
American motoristsa treatise entitled 
“Modern Transportation Costs.” We 
send it gratis, as our contribution toa 

better day in motoring. We have been deluged 
by requests—the public seems tremendously 
interested in lowering maintenance costs. 
“Standardized Service,” the new, flat-rate sys- 
tem of service offered by Marmon dealers, is 
apparently uppermostinthemindsof motorists. 


This widespread interest shows that first cost 
is commencing to be secondary to u/timate 
cost. And everyone wants to know how 
Marmon has accomplished the inevitable. 


The secret of this attainment 


Marmons of the present model are a nine-year 
development. Indesignand construction it has 
anticipated the requirementsof today. Records 
of thousands of Marmons prove its dependabil- 
ity,itsminimumupkeepanditsconstantservice. 


For years it has been admitted a wonderful 
performer. For years it has been conceded 
supreme in roadability. And now it takes 
first place in economy among fine cars. 


It typifies the American conception and execu- 
tion of those international standards adopted 
by leading automotive engineers. 


Marmon of the U. S. A., like Rolls-Royce of 
England, Renault of France, Mercedes of Ger- 
many, Fiat of Italy’ and Hispano-Suiza of 
Spain, has adopted those principles which in- 
sure the finest form of transportation at the 
lowest cost per mile. All, for instance, have a 
simplified six-cylinder motor. 


How to end extravagance 


Do you want to end all guess-work in upkeep? 
Do you want to know beforehand precisely 
what each service operation costs? And how 
much time it will take? 


Do you want to know how extravagant it is to 
consider on/y first cost, and then blindly pay 
the price of upkeep? Such questions, and 
many others, are discussed in “ Modern Trans- 
portation Costs.” Mail the coupon for a 
copy. The facts will surprise you. 

Visit, also, a Marmon dealer. Become acquainted with 
“The Foremost Fine Car.” Learn the reasons for its 
inherent superiority. Then, after comparison, ask your- 
self if you can really afford to own an extravagant, 
wasteful car, 


MARMON 


The Foremost Fine Car 


Prices 


Reduced 


Marmon prices, 
recently revised 
downward, are: 


Touring Cars 
$3185 


Coupés 
$3985 


Sedans 
$4385 


Prices f, o. b. Indian- 
apolis, excise tax to 
be added. 


Mail 
this coupon now 
for the most inter- 
esting booklet you 
have ever read on 
the subject of au- 
tomobile mainte- 
nance economies. 
It shows why we 
are able. to- make 
this revolution- 
ary announce- 
ment and why the 
Marmon is first to 
adopt Standard- 
ized Service. The 
booklet is sent 
free to all whoask. 
Simplyfill out cou- 
pon and mail it. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
Established 1851 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Kindly send 
me a copy of ‘Modern 
Transportation Costs,”’ 
describing in detail your 
new system of Standard- 
ized Service. 


Name 


Street 


a TTT TTT 
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-at a touch of your finger 


THINK of the cozy comfort of being able to regulate easily 


and accurately the heat in each room. 


In the nursery—Baby’s bath—touch the handle of the 
radiator valve and it becomes warm as toast. Seventy-two- 
three-four degrees—any heat you want. .- 

Living room too warm? A touch of your finger. Heat’s 
reduced as much or as little as you wish. No throwing 
open windows. No heat wasted. No chilly drafts. 

Each radiator may be a quarter, a half, three-quarters, 
or entirely hot—as you choose. That’s ‘‘Controlled Heat.”’ 


That’s real comfort. 
And economy! 


There’s never a bit of ‘‘Controlled 


Heat’’ wasted. The exact amount of heat you want, where 
you want it, when you want it. Reliable, safe, economi- 
cal—so simple in operation a child can understand it. 


Before going a step further in planning your new home 


investigate ‘‘Controlled Heat.”’ 


Ask your Heating Con- 
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the theft. You can mix a toddy, my dear, 
better than anyone in the world. Is supper 
ready?” 

“Yes. Ashby, will you give me your 

arm?” She laid her fingers caressingly on 
his worn coat sleeve, and had the satisfac- 
tion of feeling a tremor of the stark muscles 
beneath. * ‘‘You’re looking thin,” she told 
him as they went in to the dining room. 
“You’re working too hard. Now I’m back 
you'll have-to stop it. I’ve got to have 
somebody to beau me round.” 
. Ashby. did-not answer. The major took 
up the tale:that had been interrupted by 
the'toddy: ‘And I really think the young 
fellow quite the gentleman, although he is a 
His aunt, Mrs. 
Hallett, isa genteel-looking lady—but the 
name Baines—Baines—there’s nothing to 
indicate any pedigree in that. It sounds 
like a tradesman’s-name. His given name, 
too—Aaron—hopeless!.. My contention is 
that a male child should be named from the 
classics—or the family.”’ i ; 

“That’s a very convenient belief for you 
and Ashby,” said Laura Belle. “But hon- 
estly, I think Leonidas is'as bad as Aaron. 
Who was Leonidas anyway, father?”’ 

““That’s the impertinent way she talks to 
me, Ashby,” scolded the major. dotingly. 
“The younger generation: has no respect 
at all for the older. Laura- Belle comes 
back from the North a graceless chit.” 

“‘She always was a graceless chit, and you 
made her so,’’ affirmed Ashby, smiling. 

“Even you turn on me. Take the mock 
terrapin-around-to Mr. Ashby, Toothpick, 
and let the offering be as coals of fire on 
his--head. Well has Rochefoucauld said: 
“Most young people think they are natural 
when they are only boorish and rude.’”’ 

Laura Belle and Ashby groaned together. 
‘Now you’ve started him on Rochefou- 
cauld,” she accused him. ‘Father, I shan’t 
sing for you to-night if I hear another word 
of that old bore.” 

Toothpick at this moment created a 
diversion. He had gone to answer a knock 
at the front door. ‘‘Mista Baines heah,”’ 
he announced. 

“Ah! Now we'll havea little truly sensi- 
ble conversation,’ promised the major, and 
left the table to meet his guest. 

“‘ Ashby,” commanded Laura Belle softly, 
“look at me. Are you glad that I’m back?” 

“Don’t, Laura Belle.” 

“‘T must—because you won’t.” 

His hand wavered out toward her, then 
was drawn decisively back. 

“T have no right.” 

““You have every right. You know it.” 

The major reappeared, bringing Aaron 
Baines triumphantly with him. The young 
minister was ruffled and embarrassed. 

“Major Walker—really—I’ve had my 
supper. I had no idea g 

““A place for Mr. Baines, Toothpick,” 
quoth the major. “You will at least join 
us in the dessert and coffee.” 

“‘Oh, but you must,” added Laura Belle 
cordially. ‘‘Do you know Mr. Walker— 
Ashby Walker—Mr. Baines?” 

The two young men shook hands and 
the unhappy Baines subsided into a chair 
placed for him by Toothpick. 

“You complete the square, sir,’ de- 
clared the major, rubbing his hands. ‘“‘We 
are now a partie carrée, as the French say. 
The vacant side of the table was waiting 
for you. A little of this mock terrapin— 
I presume your cloth prohibits you from 
tasting a drop of some very excellent 
toddy—quite so—I appreciate your scru- 
ples, though I have known many clergy- 
men who partook.” 

“‘Old Doctor Henderson got tiddled once 
on communion wine,” supplied Laura Belle 
with a naughty giggle. 

“How  shocking—how outrageous!” 
burst involuntarily from Aaron Baines. 

“And what about Noah?” pursued Laura 
Belle. 

“Don’t mind her—she’s a confirmed 
tease,” interposed Ashby. 

But young Baines could not hear 4 word 
against his idol. ‘‘Oh—I’m sure Miss 
Laura Belle didn’t quite—didn’t quite— 
understand—or imply ”” he floundered. 

“But I did,” said Laura Belle. ‘And 
I’ve no doubt it was because Noah loved 
his toddy that he had the vision to build 
the ark, and the animals went in two by 
two—but he wasn’t seeing double.” 

“Laura Belle!” roared the major. “I 
positively will not have you talking in this 
abandoned way. My daughter. has moods, 
sir, in which’ ‘incorrigible’ is’ the mildest 
word I can truthfully apply to her.” 

“T like frankness in ladies,’ declared 








|| Baines, turning toward Laura Belle. 
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Her golden dress, her golden beads, her 
smile—all dazzled him. He felt light- 
headed, daring. Ashby, watching him from 
across the table, divined his state of mind 
and smiled wryly. So Laura Belle had 
acquired another victim. And what an 
unlikely one! 

“J disagree with you, sir,” said the 
major. “The wit of most women rather 
strengthens their folly than their reason.” 

“Rochefoucauld!”’ exclaimed Ashby and 
Laura/Belle in unison. , 

The major swept them with a militant 
glance. “‘A cup of coffee, Mr. Baines. And 
some of this peach shortcake. Delicious 
fruit, the peach. I’m often constrained 
to think of the four seasons in terms of 
food. Spring, for instance—asparagus and 
strawberries. Summer— peaches, green 
corn, young fryers, melting in the 
mouth ig 

“You’re forgetting watermelon,” re- 
minded Ashby. 

““A common, too exuberant fruit, sir; 
not for the epicure.”’ 

“But what about soft-shell crabs?” asked 
Laura Belle demurely. 

“TI wish you:two would not interrupt 
me. Where was I? . Autumn—oysters, 
winesaps, purple grapes 
~. Pork tenderloins, 
chanted Laura Belle. _. 

“And in winter—let me see—roast ham, 
hominy, mince pies 

“Father, you are positively gluttonous. 
Shall we go into. the parlor?” 

She led the way, -followed by the three 
diverse men, diverse but all of them intent 
on her, and she quite aware of it. 

“‘T’]] play you the very latest polka,” she 
said.” ‘‘It’s called:-TheAureola. And I’ve 
a charming ‘new Strauss waltz—Lischen 
and Fritschen. Are you fond of music, 
Mr. Baines?” 

He hung over the piano, far more intoxi- 
cated than if he had taken the toddy. 
“T’m fond of music if I may turn the 
leaves,’ he said, only stammering a little. 

“Too bad that Laura Belle plays from. 
memory,” said Ashby. i; 

Young Baines subsided. He realized 
that he had been bold. He wondered pain- 
fully if he had annoyed Miss Laura Belle 
by his remark. But no, she seemed to be 
in very good humor. 

And now she began to play. From his 
position he could see the swift sureness of 
her fingers, the entrancing lift and bend of 
her wrists, the graceful way in which she 
bent her head over the keys or swayed as 
she took the runs. Her eyelashes—he had 
never before realized what delicate dark 
shadows they made for her soft eyes. And 
the slim penciling of her brows and the 
dusky deeps of her hair. ‘Thy hair is as a 
flock of goats, that from Mount Gilead’’— 
he indignantly rejected the simile. The bare 
idea of comparing Miss Laura Belle’s hair 
to a flock of goats! It occurred to him that 
Solomon had said some very odd things. 
How much better was “‘As a piece of 
pomegranate are thy temples within thy 
locks.” And—and—‘‘Thy neck is as a 
tower of ivory.’’ With a violent effort he - 
wrenched himself away from further men- 
tal quotation. Miss Laura Belle was too 
truly a lady to be thought of in the intimate 
terms of Solomon. 

He lapsed into gentle ecstasy. Presently 
she sang, completing his delight. Why 
WasI Looking Out?— one of the new Parepa 
songs, Laura Belle told them—was followed 
by We Met and Talked of Other Days. 

“And now your favorite, Mr. Baines,” 
said Laura Belle; and he had the gratifica- 
tion of hearing Darling, Kiss My Eyelids 
Down. It affected him powerfully. ‘ 

“Your voice is b-beautiful,’”” he mur- 
mured when she had finished. 

“Did you like it, Ashby?’’ she ques- 
tioned, disregarding him. 

“Tt seems a little high for you. You’re 
not quite true on those top notes.” 

“‘What a horrid speech! But I’ll play 
your favorite.’’ Shestruck up gayly If You 
Want to Have a Good Time, Jine the 
Cavalry. 

Ashby roared out the words with her. 
“Lord, how that takes me back,”’ he said 
when the-duet was over. ‘“‘Jeb Stuart 
with his sash and his golden spurs and 
his voice—I’d have died for him. I wish 
I could have died in his place.” 

There was a sudden deep stillness in the 
room. The young minister could hear the 
ticking of the clock, and it reminded him 
that he was staying too late. ‘“‘I must go,” 
hesaid. He told them good night, and the 
major accompanied him to the porch. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

“You had no right to say you wish you 
had died in Jeb Stuart’s place,” said Laura 
Belle. ‘‘Ashby, why are you so ut 

“Tt’s all no use,” said Ashby. ‘I don’t 
get on. Cholera in my hogs, smut in my 
corn, the drought killed my clover. And 
I come in here like a stricken fool and look 
at you—and can’t have you! I wish you 
had stayed up North and married there. 
There must be plenty of men—there have 
been plenty here, God knows—after you, 
and look how you’ve drugged this poor 
little chap to-night. He couldn’t take his 
pious eyes off you.” 

“And what Eboat me?’’ demanded Laura 
Belle. ‘‘Do you think I find happiness in 
standing about protesting my affection for 
a man who lets his silly pride keep him 
from answering it? Oh, Ashby, you’re so 
hard. What does the mortgage matter? 
I could help you so—I’d turn your luck.’ 

He shook his head. ‘I won’t make a 
drudge out of you.” 

She took sudden bitter resolution. “Very 
well; this is the last time. I’ve gone as 
much of the way as I can. I’ve been bold, 
unmaidenly, immodest, daring. Oh, I know 
what people would say about me if they 
could hear me urging myself on you! I 
shall never do it again. If you ever make 
up your mind that you care less for your 
ridiculous self-conceit than you do for 
me 

“Tt is not self-conceit—it is self-respect.” 

“Oh, is it? Until you can make up 
your mind that you care less for your 
alleged self-respect than you do for me, I 
shall certainly hereafter leave you—un- 
solicited.’”” She flung the words at him, 
pelted him with them. Then she changed, 
became amused at herself. ‘“‘But yet—I 
don’t know. It strikes me that I’m being 
too kind to you. No, Ashby, on further 
consideration, I’m afraid that I have no 
pride, even if you-have. I think I must 
continue to be a brazen hussy!”’ 

The major returned, and Ashby rose to 
go. “Better look out, major,’ he said; 
“‘vou’ve got another candidate for Laura 
Belle’s hand and heart in that nice little 
yellow-haired boy who’s been coming round 
to hear you quote your favorite author.” 








The major ruffled. ‘‘Lord bless my soul, 
aie Methodist parson! Don’t be a 
ool.”’ 


“That’s what I say,’’ commented Laura 
Belle. ‘Don’t be a fool, Ashby.” 

“T’ll be here for supper next Friday 
night and argue my foolishness with you 
both,” said Ashby. ‘“‘Let me remind you, 
major, that Rochefoucauld says that ‘Who 
lives without folly is not so wise as he 
thinks.’”” He laughed and waved his hand 
and was gone in the glimmering night. 

Summer ripens slowly in Arborville. The 
burning heat of late June and early July 
deepens, and steadies into the sultriness of 
August until endurance becomes a habit. 
It is fresh in the morning, and then the 
town wakes and stirs, front doors and 
shutters are opened, walks are sprinkled 
and swept, housewives and their servants 
go to market and choose the day’s sup- 
plies. There is chatter from porch to porch, 
a film of animation which presently the 
rising brassy sun evaporates. Then shut- 
ters and doors are closed again, no one is 
on the street save an occasional negro 
cart or peddler’s wagon, chickens wallow 
happily in the dust of the deserted roadway, 
the trees of the street stand motionless, 
their upheld appealing leaves a “‘myriad 
prayer” forrain. With twilight comes again 
release from the spell. Now a little breeze 
dances by and ruffles and teases the sup- 
pliant trees, touches them with the cool 
refreshment of dew. Shutters and doors 
fly open, and airy gay frocks blossom like 
flowers on the porches. There are errands 
to the post office, to the drug store, to the 
telegraph office, and comment on the tem- 
perature begins every conversation. 

“Tt seems to me this is the hottest spell 
we ever had!”’ 

“T almost perished to-day; I thought 
I'd melt away.” 

After this preliminary the gossip of the 
town is exchanged—who is sick, and who 
has gone away, and who is visiting, and 
then invariably: ‘“‘Have you heard any- 
thing more about the young minister and 
Laura Belle Walker?”’ 

For with the deepening of the summer’s 
exigence deepened and became more open 
the possession of Aaron Baines. He went 
to the Walkers’ as often as he dared. He 
grew thinner, there was a gaunt whiteness 
about his face that was piteous. His eyes 
lost their boyishness. He was a man 
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gripped, held, devoured. It was there for 
all to see who cared to look. And everyone 
eared to look and, having looked, to talk. 
It was the town’s drama. 

““He’s simply crazy about her.” 

“But she won’t have anything to do 
with him.” 

“T heard the major had asked him not 
to come any more.” 

“Oh, well, she must have led him on; 
Laura Belle’s always been a flirt.’ 

“But she’s always declared openly that 
she and Ashby 

“She Soules? t have been so open about 
it if she’d really wanted Ashby. 

“That’s so; there’s no reason in the 
world why she and Ashby shouldn’t have 
married long before this if they’d wanted 
to. They’re not really cousins—except in 
a distant way.’ 

“They say the deacons in the church 
have talked to Mr. Baines.” 

““Yes—the ones with daughters.”’ 

“He looks stricken; he’s really a sight.’ 

“Tt’s shameless; he ought to be reported 
to the conference.” 

“The conference can’t prevent a man 
from falling in love.” 

So the wave of talk washed back and 
forth, a tide of surmise, of criticism, of 
amusement, ofsympathy. Gentleand kind- 
hearted, the townspeople could not help 
but sympathize with the young man’s 
evident distress. Yet they were not blind 
ae its droll implications and facets of com- 
e 

Maura Belle felt these last acutely. She 
had seen the young man’s agitation, marked 
his growing feeling. At last she spoke to 
him frankly: 

“You know that my father and I’’— 
she dragged in the major’s name to share 
her stand—‘‘dislike to seem inhospitable 
to anyone. But we feel that it would be 
better if you did not call here quite so 
often. It will deprive us of the pleasure of 
your society, but it will—it will give the 
critics of your congregation no further 
ground. It is for your own sake I say 
this.” 

He misunderstood, twisted it to her 
praise. ‘‘You are so kind, so compassion- 
ate!’”’ he had exclaimed adoringly. ‘‘I— 
perhaps I should not say so, but there are 
few in my flock who are congenial to me. 
Here I am happy—happier than I dare tell 
you.” 

Laura Belle listened, was startled by the 
revelation of his words. She had prepared 
her little speech carefully; she did not want 
to wound his feelings. But she saw that 
she had to be more blunt. 

“Hiven so—I think I must ask you not to 
come so often,” she said. ‘“‘It can lead to 
nothing, as you know, and makes people 
talk unpleasantly. The mere fact that I’m 
of another church than you’”’—she cast 
away the pretense of the major—‘“‘makes 
them talk’ 

He was so inexperienced, so bewildered 
by emotion, he did not see the obvious. 
““How often may I come?” he demanded. 

Laura Belle felt her patience slip. The 
man was simply a fatuous idiot; he made 
himself and her grotesque. 

“T would greatly prefer that you did not 
come at all,’’ she said. Then, relenting a 
little at his look: ‘‘Please don’t look as if 
I’d slapped you. I’m only doing what is 
best for you.” 

“You’re not—you’re not telling me I’m 
never to see you? I couldn’t bear that.” 

She thought he was going to ery, and her 
impatience increased. She was used to 
men, not lovesick adolescents. 

“‘T mean exactly that,” she exclaimed. 
“You make us both absurd. Don’t you 
see it? Please go and don’t come back.” 
She made a little gesture, which she in- 
stantly checked. ‘“‘I won’t be Zenobia, the 
tragedy queen,” she told herself. 

Aaron Baines said nothing, only looked 
at her as if he would fill his eyes and his 
heart with her forever. At last, without a 
word, a waking sleepwalker, stunned, me- 
chanical, he left the room. Laura Belle ran 
out to her father. 

“You were a coward,” she scolded, ‘‘to 
leave it all to me. It was just like striking 
a child. I was so sorry for him, and yet so 
provoked.” 

“But he was not—insistent?’’ queried 
the major, passing by the slur on his cour- 





age. 

“No, but I was.’ 

The major shook his head in sorrow over 
the unhappiness in the world caused by 
misplaced affection. ‘‘‘A gentleman may 
love like a lunatic, but not like a beast,’”’ 
he quoted sententiously. 
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“According to Rochefoucauld, then,’ 
said Laura Belle acidly, ‘‘Mr. Baines is a 
perfect gentleman.” 

She switched her figured muslin with the 
sulphur ribbons indignantly upstairs, chose 
a white chip hat with yellow poppies and 
went to the Staleys’. : 

“Tet’s go up to your room,” she said to 
Eve. “I must talk to you.” 

As soon as the door was shut the two 
girls faced each other. In Eve’s face was 
reflected Aaron Baines’ suffering. 

“T don’t see what use there is in talk,” 
she said sullenly. 

“Now don’t be peevish. 
fault.” 

“No, but’—Eve buried a despairing 
face in her hands—‘‘it kills me to see him 
suffer so.” 

“Tt probably kills you because he’s suf- 
fering about another woman than you. 
Eve, this isn’t the moment to be sentimen- 
tal and missish. The question is—do you 
want him?” 

Behind her fingers Eve made muffled 
reply: ‘‘What good does it do for me to 
want him or not? He’s run after you until 
he’s town’s talk. You let him do it. Oh, 
it was shameful of you, Laura Belle! I 
suppose you learned such things up North.” 

“Don’t blame the North for everything. 
Remember your dear Mr. Baines is a 
Northerner.”’ She laughed. “Oh, I do think 
this is the richest! Take down your hands 
and act like a grown woman. I’ve told 
him he mustn’t come up to the house any 
more. And now, on the rebound, is your 
chance—yours or some other girl’s. Don’t 
you be a ninny and cry and mope. He’s 
not in love with me, and never was; he’s 
just in love with the idea of being in love. 
If you’ll be sensible—and artful—you can 
turn him toward you. He needs sym- 
pathy.” ; 

Eve’s blue eyes, tear-drenched, appeared 
wide and wonderful. ‘If I only thought 
what you say might be true ti 

“Of course it’s true!’”” She swept Eve 
along on the torrent of her will. “If you 
love him as you say you do you won’t sit 
down and let him drift into anybody’s arms 
now. He’ll get over his slight infatuation 
for me. It’s nothing but puppy love.” 

“You shan’t talk him down!”” Eve was 
indignant. 

“Tt’s good if you can get mad about 
him—I’m glad. Spunk up, Eve. What 
you want with him I can’t for the life of 
me imagine i 

“Well, I don’t see why you should want 
Ashby Walker.” 

“Oh, law, you are spirited enough with 
me. We’re both in the same case, my 
dear—I want Ashby and you want the 
Reverend Aaron. Can’t you make an 
opportunity to see him—often? When 
does Bethel Camp Meeting open? Aren’t 
you going? Get your mother to invite 
him and his aunt to stay in your tent. 
Then you'll have him right there, par- 
ticularly at mealtimes, when any man is 
malleable. Even Ashby nearly owns he 
loves me after a good supper.” 

“Do you really think it would do any 
good?” 

“Not if you go at it in that frame of 
mind. Well, I’ve said my say. I’m going. 
Don’t hate me, Eve. It’s not my fault 
that the man hankers after something new, 
someone who isn’t like all the other girls in 
the town, someone who’ll tease him a little, 
and laugh at him, and play a schottish to 
him. I suppose you lure him on with Rock 
of Ages—a very nice tune, but one he’s 
sick of. Oh, why can’t you treat him like 
any other beau?” 

“Treat the minister—like a beau?” 
Unheard-of daring! 

“‘Gracious mercy, what is he but a man, 
and a young man? And a very green 
young man, too, let me tell you. He has 
possibilities; every man has when the right 
woman gets hold of him. ‘You could do 
wonders with him. Oh, how he needs’a 
wife and a manager!”’ 

“T think your tongue runs away with 
you,” said Eve after a pause. “All this— 
is just words.” 

Laura Belle’s white chip quivered with 
mirth. “If you can make up any better 
plan than getting him out in your tent, 
right under foot every minute when he 
isn’t on the preacher’s stand, please let me 
know. The more I think of it the better 
I like it. Get him there, and then—grab 
him!’’ She bent her pretty wrists to a 
quick, pouncing gesture. 

Eve listened while the figured muslin 
rustled down the stairs, heard the shutting 
of the front door.. Something as definitely 
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determined as old Elihu Staley’s line of 
cheek and jaw became apparent through 
her childlike facial contour. She went to 
find her mother. 

Laura Belle did not raise her eyes as she 
went past the parsonage on the way home. 
She had a feeling that she might see a very 
miserable man, and she did not want to 
know anything more of Aaron Baines and 
his unhappiness. She resented it. He had 
made her seem absurd to herself and in the 
eyes of the town. “‘Silly boy,’”’ she mur- 
mured, giving a small scowl at the parson- 
age front gate. 

Aaron Baines was not in sight; she need 
not have averted her eyes. In his small 
study he was kneeling, his arms outflung 
upon his desk, praying a prayer that he was 
not sure might not be sin, but which rose, 
stronger than he, to his lips: 

“Let her love me. . . Give her to 
me. She is so beautiful, she is so 
good. . . . Lord, hearme. . . . Ican- 
not do without her. . . . Turn her heart 
to me, O All Merciful 4 

Chaotic phrases like these made up his 
petition. His head, bowed upon his sermon 
papers, disordered them, tears he could not 
restrain blotted them. He did not know 
what he was saying. Where now were the 
words of consolation, of comfort, that he 
had uttered so many times to others? 
There forced itself into his mind a convic- 
tion that he had been a vain fool when he 
had offered platitudes of sympathy to those 
in trouble. He had descended to that depth 
of solitude of the soul which crushing sor- 
row alone opens. He felt that no one had 
ever suffered as he was doing. He knew 
profoundly that he had received a mortal 
blow. He was, in short, making a very bad 
business about his first rebuff in love. 

Still he had presence of mind enough to 
scramble to his feet and bend his face over 
his desk when he heard Lucretia Hallett’s 
footsteps outside. . ‘ 

“Aaron, Deacon Staley and Deacon 
Richardson are downstairs, along with the 
overseer of the camp ground. They want 
to make some final arrangements.’’ She 
came closer and whispered, ‘‘ Mrs. Staley’s 
just run over to ask us to stay with them in 
their tent during camp. I told her I’d speak 
to you. What shall I say?” 

“T don’t care; do what you like,’ he 
replied, hardly hearing her. 

“And, Aaron’’—she paused, retreating, 
still whispering lest the two downstairs 
should overhear—‘‘comb your hair before 
you come down. It looks like a hurrah’s 
nest.” 

Presently, somehow, he managed to 
comb his hair and follow his aunt down- 
stairs. The three men awaited him in the 
parlor. Somehow he listened to what they 
had to say and made answer. Yes, he had 
written to Brother Waddell, of Cordova; 
he was coming. Yes, the presiding elder 
would be there to preach on the last Sun- 
day night. Yes—yes—and yes. They felt 
his abstraction, his impatience, his heart- 
sickness, and were gentle with him. It was 
impossible not to be. But when they had 
retreated and were a little way down the 
street Henry Williams, the camp overseer, 
twitched a thumb back at the house. 

‘“‘T suppose the minister feels it just like 
any other young feller. I mind when I was 
going with Virgie, she took a dislike to a 
fancy weskit I bought, and we had a terrible 
touse about it. Upshot was I couldn’t eat 
ner sleep for ten days till we’d made it up. 
I give the weskit to a nigger that worked 
round the hotel; cost me eight dollars too. 
Women can prey on a man—yes, sir.”’ 

Deacon Staley’s long beard wagged dis- 
approval. ‘“‘A man of God should be above 
such light-mindedness.”’ 

And Deacon Richardson nodded acquies- 
cence. But they did not convince the more 
secular Henry Williams. 

‘All very well to say, but I want to tell 
you Miss Laura Belle Walker’s a mighty 
taking young lady. Everybody knows that. 
When she looks out of them big knowing 
eyes of hers she’s calculated to set most any 
man’s head to spinning, preacher or what 
not. He ain’t in the proper frame of mind 
to carry on a big camp meeting, that’s flat. 
We got to look out for him.” 

On this the others were agreed. Bethel 
Camp Meeting, in the grove seven miles 
from town, was the great event of the 
church’s year, rivaling in significance the 
winter series of revivals. For the camp 
drew larger crowds, its harvest of repentant 
souls was larger, and it brought together 
the leading ministers of the county, work- 
ing for a common cause. 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

It was an old camp, this one of Bethel. 
For years it had existed, with its square of 
backless board benches grouped about the 
little covered stand from which preacher 
and choir assailed the congregation with 
sermon and hymn. Round about thesquare 
went the sawdust-covered promenade, 
where before and after service the young 
people strolled: in endless procession to 
show their best clothes and their latest 
sweethearts. Beyond the promenade were 
the “tents”—rough two-story shacks of 
unpainted planks, wide open to sun and 
air, furnished with odds and ends hauled 
there before camp opened and carted back 
home again afterward. There was a little 
rivalry in decoration, and some of the front 
openings had lace curtains looped and tied 
with colored ribbons, but these, were 
frowned on as worldly by more austere 
tenters. 

At the four corners of the square were 
rough trays of sand, upheld on high posts, 
and on this sand were laid lightwood knots, 
which gave a murky radiance to the evening 
services, while a big tin kerosene lamp hung 
in the preacher’s stand. 

All through the benches about the 
preacher’s stand, between the tents and 
beyond them, were the old trees of the 
grove—sentinel pine, sweet gum, white 
oak—first growth, towering far beyond the 
little shacks clustered amongst them. They 
gave the shabby place a certain grace, a 
touch of invulnerable beauty, where none 
had certainly been contemplated by its 
builders. 


To this camp flocked the farmers and ° 


small townsmen, bringing furniture, food, 
sometimes a servant to attend them, but 
more often not, to spend ten days in reli- 
gious rusticity, for the camp began on a 
Saturday and ended one week from the 
following Monday. 

The last Sunday was the scene of the 
biggest, most vital meeting. It was then 
that the faithful gave testimony, and those 
who had just professed conversion came 
forward to the mourners’ bench. Under 
the stress of this contagious fervor many 
sinners invariably sought the light. It was 
looked to as the crowning effort of those 
in charge of the camp, and for this it was 
carefully planned. Some leading preacher, 
the presiding elder perhaps, gave a power- 
ful sermon on repentance, warning and 
exhorting those who were not yet num- 
bered among the elect that the day of 
judgment is forever near. Younger minis- 
ters and pious lay brothers and sisters 
passed among the crowd, urging the falter- 
ing to come forward and openly testify to 
their need of grace. Those at the mourners’ 
bench were counseled as to the way of 
light, the change of heart. At last, some 
one of these could rise and shout for glory, 
won through to light, and this one would 
be promptly followed by others, converted 
as much through this example as through 
any inner conviction. Then, amidst singing 
and shouting, enthusiasm would run high, 
never ceasing until the garnering of this 
precious grain of heaven—part of which 
invariably turned out to be chaff—was 
complete. 

Since Arborville had the biggest, strong- 

est congregation of the county its pastor 
was given place as protagonist of Bethel. 
Aaron Baines had looked forward eagerly 
and humbly to the camp meeting until the 
misfortune of unrequited love fell upon 
him. Now it had become a weight on his 
shoulders, an exigent care. He wished, oh, 
how he wished it were over, so that he 
might have leisure to luxuriate in his 
woes. He did not know that was why he 
wished it was over, but it was the real 
reason none the less. He found the con- 
sultations with his deacons, the considera- 
tions of visiting ministers, the proper care 
and attention for the presiding elder al- 
most beyond his endurance. As for pre- 
paring any of his own sermons—that was 
quite beyond him. He would have to rely 
on extemporaneous inspiration. He did 
not even look up appropriate texts. 
' Mrs. Hallett, watching him anxiously, 
wondered if he might be going into gallop- 
ing consumption. ‘‘Thank goodness,” she 
confided to Mrs. Staley on their way to the 
camp, ‘‘he’ll have this ten days in the open 
air, and it may do him good. I’m really 
worried about his health.” 

“Many people from the North find their 
first summer South very trying,’’ replied 
Mrs. Staley sedately. But, eye to eye, the 
two women were silently agreed that per- 
haps the distance from the wiles of Laura 
Belle Walker would be as beneficial as the 
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fresh air. And Mrs. Hallett was affection- 
ately familiar to Eve. 

Of this Eve herself was quite aware, and 
she met Mrs. Hallett a good halfway; but 
she had a devastating consciousness that 
Aunt Lucretia might smile at her forever 
and she not be advanced one pace thereby 
in Aaron Baines’ heart. She was very 
forlorn, was Eve. At times she almost 
regretted the precipitancy of Laura Belle’s 
will that had made her run to her mother 
with the demand that they ask the minister 
and his aunt for the camp. All the same, 
she reflected a little less mournfully, it was 
some comfort to know that he wasn’t going 
to stay at the Richardsons’. 

With a courage fostered by her despera- 
tion she forced herself on Aaron Baines’ 
open attention. She sat beside him at 
table, she helped him to choice titbits, she 
asked his opinion of the various discourses 
and tried to open discussion with him about 
them. All the time she was conscious of a 
rising anger against Laura Belle—not per- 
sonally of course, but that she should be 
such a witch, such a charmer, as to have 
blinded Aaron Baines to every other girl. 

And she was conscious, too, of a growing 
devotion and tenderness for him. He was 
so unhappy and he was so painfully thin! 
His eyes were tortured eyes. If he had 
become a man under the pain of Laura 
Belle’s dismissal, so Eve became a woman 
in longing to console and comfort him. 
Her love for him, at first no more than a 
romantic fancy, grew into a consuming, 
yearning worship, half lover and half mother. 

Yet no matter what she felt, no matter 
what she did, she was honest enough with 
herself to see that she made no headway. 
He looked through or past her, never really 
at her, save with the same unnoticing 
wistfulness that he gave to everyone now. 

For all she was angry and resentful 
against Laura Belle, Eve would have liked 
to talk to her. She wanted to ask so many 
things in which Laura Belle, of all Arbor- 
ville, had wisdom. Might it perhaps be 
that there was a subconscious antipathy 
between a man and a woman whowere both 
blonds? Did Laura Belle’s dusky creami- 
ness make a real complement of the Rever- 
end Aaron’s blondness, which Eve’s own 
fair color could never hope to do? Might 
that not explain? But no—Laura Belle 
herself inclined to Ashby, dark as a crow. 
It was very puzzling. 

And didn’t people with broken hearts 
sometimes die of them? At this thought 
Eve felt such a pang in her own heart that 
she had to lay her hand upon it to hush it. 
Oh, if he should die! She would not want 
to live herself. Or—perhaps she would die 
too. She sincerely thought she might. 
She hoped so. Eve found that it was not 
hard to go to every service and appear de- 
voutly attentive, she had so many engross- 
ing things to think about. And she could 
always look at Aaron, on the stand among 
the other preachers, feasting her eyes on 
him, hoping, despairing, reveling in un- 
usual emotions, desires and fears, such as 
ner before had invaded her quiet maiden- 

ood. 

“T just know,” said Laura Belle to 
Ashby, on the occasion of his regular 
Friday-night supper at their house, “‘that 
Eve’s going the wrong way with susceptible 
young Aaron. Ashby, you must hitch up 
your buggy and take me out to camp on 
Sunday night. I’d like to see what’s 
going on.” 

“‘T suppose you meddled with Eve—gave 
her the benefit of your worldly wisdom. I 
ean see the pricking of your conscience.” 

“Tt wasn’t my worldly wisdom at all; it 
was my plain common sense. She wants 
him; I said to her to grab him. Are you 
going to take me out there Sunday night?” 

“T suppose so. Will you go with us, 
major, or does Rochefoucauld ban camp 
meetings?” 

““My dear boy, I believe he would have 
enjoyed them—as a spectator, not as a 
participant. But I think I won’t go. I’d 
crush Laura Belle’s furbelows, and the 
roads are dusty.” 

“T can take the surrey instead of the 
buggy. There’ll be plenty of room for 
Laura Belle and you too.” 

“Even so—I’m better at home. I do not 
care very much for long drives at night. 
I shall be interested to know, however, 
whether my young friend has recovered 
from the influence so disastrously wielded 
upon him by my charming daughter.’”’ He 
bowed to Laura Belle. ‘I don’t want to 
flatter you, my dear, but I don’t blame the 
young man.” 

“T find it all very silly,” said Laura Belle. 
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“Ah, well,’”’ said the major, as a passing 
shot, ‘“‘I fear he is too young to know the 
truth of the saying of the immortal French- 
man: ‘We’ are never so happy or so un- 
happy as we suppose.’”’ 

“T’m sorry for him,” said Ashby. “I 
know what he feels.” 

Laura Belle snapped her fingers at him. 
“You! Ashby, how do you have the face 
to say such a thing?” 

“Tt is quite true. But I’ve learned to 
conceal my feeling. He’s not so fortunate. 
Miss Walker, I’ll have the honor to call for 
vou on Sunday evening at half past six, 
\. ‘th my buggy newly washed, and a brand- 
nc.v lap robe. Please be ready on time.” 

“Come in earlier and have supper here.”’ 

“No; two suppers a week here would 
make me fat. Don’t wear your yellow 
dress; it’s far too dashing for a camp 
meeting.” 

“Then you like it, and I’ll certainly 
wear it.” 

She was as good as her word. It was in 
the yellow organdie that she stepped into 
Ashby’s buggy, newly washed, as he had 
promised, but an old ramshackle affair 
even so. The lap robe he had vaunted was 
the cheapest of thin gray linen. 

“The vehicle is not worthy of your 
splendor, but it is the best I can offer.” 

‘So long as I am with you,” she replied, 
“T don’t mind if we ride in an oxcart.”’ 

“Laura Belle, you are shameless. When 
I look back at the wreckage you’ve caused! 
There was Haley Pritchett. And that fellow 
from Church Hill—what was his name? 
And your Centerville beau, Ned Brown. 
And Billy Hackett. And the doctor from 
Philadelphia ——”’ 

“‘Wait a minute. Please note that they’re 
all happily married now, so you can’t call 
them wreckage. And that’s what’s going to 
happen to the young minister.” 

“You think Eve will—grab him—as you 
so inelegantly advised?” 

“‘What is elegance when you want some- 
thing? Women should be more primitive, 
Ashby. We’re too restrained, too hemmed 
in, too bound down.” 

Ashby’s frowning seriousness relaxed in 
genuine laughter. ‘‘ You, restrained! You, 
bound down! I love the picture.” 

Laura Belle disregarded his mirth, pro- 
duced a little fan and waved it. “‘ Whew, it 
is dusty—and very hot! Father was sensi- 
ble not to come. And look, Ashby—look 
at the crowd. The whole county’s here! 
Where will you hitch?” 

“As near out on the edge as I can, so we 
won’t have any trouble getting away when 
it’s over. You don’t mind walking in?” 

“T mind—but what’s that to you? Oh, 
Ashby, I hope that Eve * 

“T don’t believe you really care. Your 
vanity would be immensely flattered if he’d 
be constant.” 

“‘Ah—does it flatter 
I’m so constant to you?’ 

He would not answer, busied himself 
selecting a convenient hitching place. At 
last he helped her out, and they strolled 
slowly through the press up toward the 
center of the camp. It was all confused, 
crowded, jumbled. Carriages were coming 
in in droves. Here and there a big farm 
wagon drawn by mules brought a load of 
young people taking the occasion as one for 
gayety rather than piety. The girls were 
helped down with little squeals of laughter, 
and after they’d shaken out their light 
frocks to the fullest circumference and col- 
lected wraps and fans and such trifling im- 
pedimenta, linked arms with their special 
swains and made what haste they could to 
the promenade. They were viewed with 
indulgence or with reprobation by their 
elders, according to their benevolence. 

Laura Belle, on Ashby’s arm, watched it 
all curiously. The two were marked figures 
among the simpler folk; distinctly observ- 
ers, not participants. Ashby’s shabby coat 
could not make him naive or rustic, and the 
suave finish of the girl matched his look of 
experience. They did not pause at the 
circling walk. 

“We'll go on and get good seats, beside 
an aisle,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s a real mélée.”’ 

The air of the whole camp was filled 
with dust, which under the waning of twi- 








your vanity that 


‘light took on soft blue shadows, belying 


its promises of grime. From the lightwood 


flares just kindled rose thin spirals of 


smoke, mounting straight, for there was no 
wind. 

Heat like a smothering blanket lay close 
over everything, enervating, relaxing the 
mind and the will. 

‘Give me your fan,”’ said Ashby as they 
sat down. 
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In his strong hand it made a little oasis of 
coolness for her face and throat. She 
looked about her. People were gathering 
for the service, but there was no sign of 
Eve or any of the Staleys. Other Arbor- 
ville peopleshesaw and nodded to. Presently 
the choir appeared on the preacher’s stand, 
grouped themselves importantly about the 
little organ. Visiting ministers appeared, 
sweltering visibly in their black coats. At 
last came the presiding elder, tall and im- 
pressive, and with him was Aaron Baines. 

By the time the first hymn was sung 
people were packed solid on the benches 
and in the aisles. The promenaders had to 
give way to the devout. From the upper 
story of the little wooden tents leaned 
many listeners who had seen the impossi- 
bility of getting places outside. Over all 
there, brooded a tense emotion, awaiting 
expression. The fervor of the hymn at- 
tested to this eager expectancy. A revival is 
always an electric affair, but out of doors, 
in semidarkness, and with a packed multi- 
tude waiting for the word, their bodies 
touching, communicating magnetism, a re- 
vival becomes an intense drama, enormous 
in its potentialities. 

Under the high hard light of the preach- 
er’s stand the face of young Aaron Baines 
shone like a martyred ascetic, far from 
earth. Laura Belle wondered if he had 
seen her, wished they had sat farther back. 
Mechanically he gave out the hymn and 
stood to sing it. One of the visiting minis- 
ters offered the opening prayer, with a 
thrilling voice, full of strange wailing swoops 
and emphasis. They sang another hymn. 
Then came the sermon. 

The presiding elder was a man with a 
face that denoted heady pride, arrogance, 
self-will, but bent to noble ends. He was 
of fanatic stuff. His text rang out, a men- 
ace to the ungodly: ‘‘Repent therefore of 
this thy wickedness.” 

He stretched his long arms and clenched 
his hands as though he would seize and 
force the wicked to their knees. He leaned 
out to them, not so much imploring as de- 
nouncing, not offering everlasting mercy 
but picturing everlasting punishment for 
the recalcitrant, with all its details of hor- 
ror and of woe. He showed them hell, and 
found them surely on the way thither. 
He wielded the lance of terror, the bludgeon 
of assured rebuke. And he disregarded the 
sweat that poured down his face, wilted his 
collar and made his cuffs stick to his wrists, 
intent only on the great force of emotion that 
he was building up, a force which at its 
peak he would utilize in his appeal for souls 
to be saved. 

The grove was very still as he went 
on. Even breath itself was drawn carefully, 
lest it disturb. The speaker held them en- 
tranced, helpless before him. Only Ashby 
Walker’s hand moved regularly with the 
little fluttering fan that he kept in motion 
for the comfort of Laura Belle. He was 
outside the preacher’s spell, alone, and he 
watched the man and marked his tighten- 
ing grip upon his audience. He had seen 
men go into battle with that look of a 
glorious avenging power upon their faces, 
possessing them for the time of the con- 
flict. He reflected that the preacher would 
have made a first-rate cavalry trooper, a 
demon for fighting, would have enjoyed 
using the saber. By this aloofness Ashby 
held back Laura Belle from too much feel- 
ing, kept her also somewhat detached, so 
that she could notice the pale, rapt misery 
of Aaron Baines on the platform and 
covertly keep up her lookout for Eve. 

In a last far-flung rush of words the 
speaker reached his climax, and stood si- 
lent in the living silence. After an intense 
pause he stretched out his arms once more 
and his great voice belled and boomed over 
the crowd: ‘‘Now is the accepted time.” 

The choir, at the words, roused themselves 
and took up their duty. They sang, at first 
a little shakily, then growing stronger, 
as voices in the audience joined in: “Just 
as I am, without one plea.” 

The crowd moved, stirred, rustled with 
the breaking tension, still under its spell. 
A young girl burst into noisy tears—first 
sign of coming grace. One of the visiting 
ministers came down from the platform 
and made his way toward her. The harvest 
was ripe. : 

As the hymn went on people could be 
seen here and there in the press, rising, 
with straining, drawn faces, ready to come 
forward and kneel at the altar. Brethren 
and sisters in Israel hastened to these, 
encouraged them. A middle-aged farmer 
from down the county with the reputation 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Getting the Answer Quickly 


Do your records tell you everything you 
want to know? 


Some records answer all questions; others 
are just writing on pieces of paper—too 
much information about one matter, no in- 
formation at all about another. 


A carefully worked out record form is 
simply an application of the old rule: 


“4 place for everything and 
everything in its place’’ 


On all good forms there is a place for 
everything from a date to a signature. 
No necessary instructions, information, or 
details are lacking; nothing is forgotten. 
Just as on a properly drawn bank check 
every blank is filled, so on a form there 1s 
a printed line that says “answer me here 
on this dotted line.” Such forms mean 
complete records, readily available. 


We have prepared a book on forms and 
their growing use in modern business. The 


title of the book is ‘“‘Printing Gets Things 
Done.” In this book we have attempted 
not just to prove the fact that printing gets 
things done—that is easy. A laundry slip 
almost proves that. We have included a 
variety of forms that show how printing 
gets things done—the sort of forms that 
may save you money and worry. 


Send for this book, if you are interested 
in the more efficient use of printed forms. 


When you buy printed forms your printer 
will probably suggest the use of Hammer- 
mill Bond. Hammermill Bond is always de- 
pendable and uniform. It is so low in cost 
that it can be used economically for office 
forms, yet it has the fine quality for a litho- 
graphed or engraved letterhead. Your printer 
can get it anywhere in any quantity, and it 
is carried in stock by agents in all parts of 
this country and Canada. Business concerns 
have found that it pays to standardize on 
Hammermill Bond and use it for all of their 
requirements. 


HAMMERMILL: PAPER COMPANY, Ente, Pa. 
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the two new McQuay-Norris products 


The three most vital units in motor performance are 
the piston rings, the pistons and the piston pins. Wear, 
improper design or inaccurate fit in these units results 
in loss of power—gasoline waste—oil troubles—noise 
and unsatisfactory operation. 


Now you can secure complete McQuay-Norris made 
equipment when you replace any or all of these three 
vital units which control your power and economy. 


When new piston rings alone are needed there is a 
McQuay-Norris ring for every price and purpose— 
all made from Electric Iron. When new pistons and 
pins also are required, the same Dealers, Service 
Stocks and Jobbers who supply your piston ring needs 
can give you McQuay-Norris Wainwright Pistons 
and Pins—properly designed and made for the replace- 
ment trade. 


June 10,1922 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Canadian Factory—McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


McQuay-Norris Wainwright Pistons 
and Pins — gray iron pistons as light in 
weight as safety permits—specially de- 
signed for replacements, available in 
standard sizes and over-sizes—also in 
semi-finished form 75-thousandths over- 
size—pins of special hardened steel, ground 
to exceptional accuracy. 


Pistons and Pins 
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\eaxlRoorp—an exclusive two- 
piece design, preventing loss of gas 
and compression. Gives equal 
pressure at all points on cylinder 
walls. For all piston grooves ex- 
cept top, which should have 
Superoyf. Each ring packed in a 
parchment container. Price per 


ring— 

$ ] 25 
In Canada, $1.50 
McQUAY-NORRIS 





PISTON RINGS 


Superey6 — keeps lubricating oil 
out of combustion chamber. Col- 
lects excess oil on each down stroke 
of piston and empties on each up 
stroke, which ordinary grooved 
rings cannot do. Each ring packed 
in a parchment container. Price 
per ring— 


$100 


In Canada, $1.25 


i 
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JIFFY-GRIP—a one-piece ring. 
Non-butting joint, which can be 
fitted closer than ordinary step 
cut—velvet finish—quick seating. 
“Seats in a jiffy.”” To keep them 
clean and free from rust, each ring 
is packed in an individual glassine 
envelope. Price per ring— 


50c 


In Canada, 50c 
JIERY, GRIP 
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Snap Rings —of the highest 
grade. Raised above the average 
by McQuay-Norris manufactur- 
ing methods. Their use insures all 
the satisfaction possible for you to 
get from a plain snap ring. They 
are packed twelve rings to the car- 
ton and rolled in waxed paper. 


And Snap Rings of 
the highest grade 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
for being a hard case, faltered to his feet, 
his hands twisted in his beard, his eyes 
rolling. His wife, beside him, sobbed with 
joy. 
A dozen souls seeking the light were 
bowed at the mourners’ bench, and others 
were slowly coming forward. Tremors of 
excitement ran through the crowd; they 
were in far, strange fields of emotion, pene- 
trated by the ardors of the hour. There 
was no reality in their movements—they 
were not themselves, but beings wrought 
into strange ecstasies, palpitant with mys- 


- tic longings, piteous, suffering stimulation. 


‘ 


Some wept and moaned, called out their 
incoherent hopes and fears, gestured wildly, 
while others sat in mute immobility, sunk 
deep within themselves. The hymn went 
on, softened by the soothing murmur of 
the exhorters, when suddenly through it 
all there sounded a cry of bitter agony, of 
unspeakable pain, through and above all 
else, as lightning pierces murky lowering 
clouds. It was the voice of Aaron Baines. 
He had roused himself from his stupor, and 
stood at the edge of the platform, a man 
torn and ravished by his soul, struggling 
to be free. 

“T should be amongst you!”’ he cried 
wildly to the kneeling penitents. “‘I—I am 
a sinner—I—a worse sinner than any of 
you. I, who was so sure of myself—set 
up to lead others—and cannot lead mysclf. 
O God,” he groaned, “have mercy on 
me! I who fell into the snares of awoman— 
whose heart is eaten up with desire of her— 
who have forgotten everything—who would 
give up everything—who would barter my 
God in all His majesty for her.”” Feverish, 
distraught, his sunken eyes sought and 
found Laura Belle in her golden dress 
amongst the crowd. ‘‘Itis you,” he cried, 
“you who have done this! O Lord, pity 
me! Grant me release.” 

Tf there had been silence for the presiding 
elder there was deeper, more significant si- 
lence now. People were frozen in their 
places, aghast, appalled. The very sinners 
at the mourners’ bench raised their heads, 
gaping. This thing was too extraordinary 
to be believed; their own ears and eyes 
must have deceived them. So testified their 
horror and surprise. 

Then as the stricken man stood, facing 
her, pointing her out, Laura Belle got 
deliberately up in her place, and her cool 
indignant voice struck crisply across the 
static amaze that held them all. 

“This is rude and dreadful of you,’’ she 
said distinctly to Aaron Baines. ‘‘ You are 
really fantastic.”’ 

“Oh,” he cried, answering her, “‘I do not 
blame you. I blame myself. I am un- 
worthy; I am a sinner to have cared so 
much; but I amin hell. I am in hell.” 

He collapsed, dropped groveling to his 
knees, weeping horribly. And with that, 
confusion sprang up, the amazement was 
released, excited voices mingled in ejacula- 
tion and questioning. - 

But through the weaving, agitated press 
Eve Staley came, steadfast, intent, brush- 
ing people inconsequently out of her path. 
Even as Laura Belle had prophesied, when 
her moment had come she knew what she 
must do. Unfaltering she climbed the 
steps of the preacher’s stand, knelt beside 
Aaron Baines, raised him and pillowed his 
head upon her shoulder. 

“Aaron,” she said to him, and her voice 
was as steady as Laura Belle’s had been, 
“loving isn’t a sin. Look—I love you, 
just the way that you love her. Look at 
me—I’m just as well worth your love as 
she is, and I could return it. I could com- 
fort you. Ilove you. You must feel it.” 

‘She felt his amazed stir, his gasp of in- 


credulity, and then she felt a little tighten- 


ing of his hands on hers, a clinging, a pres- 
sure of his cheek against her throat. And 
she knew that at last he had found her, 
peers dimly, weakly, but he had found 
er, he had realized her. In her was his 
healing, his safety. She helped him to rise. 
“Will one of you take his other arm and 
we'll get him over to the tent?” she asked 
composedly, and the presiding elder him- 
self came forward to help her. 
They supported him to the Staley tent, 
laid him on a cot. A doctor was called. 


He had lapsed into unconsciousness. But 
through it all he held tight to Eve Staley’s 
hand, and she knew that he would never 
let it go. 


THE SATURDAY 


It was of no use to try to gather up the 
fragments of the revival. They had scat- 
tered and vanished in the greater sensation. 
The congregation dissolved into groups of 
passionate comment and description, and 
at last, moved only by the extreme lateness 
of the hour, sought out their several ve- 
hicles, and took their ways home, replete 
with drama. Nothing like this had ever 
happened at Bethel Camp before; nothing 
like it would ever happen again. It was the 
event of a century. They felt themselves 
magnificently fortunate to have been pres- 
ent. It would make a tale for their children 
and their children’s children. 

Laura Belle and Ashby had not lingered 
for a moment. In a strange, rather flat 
restraint they made their way out of the 
press to the buggy, and thence to the starlit 
road. At last Laura Belle spoke. 

“Perhaps it was dreadful of me,” she 
said, “‘but with all that going-on I did feel 
that it needed a word of plain common 
sense. I hate scenes.” 

“‘T suppose,” said Ashby thoughtfully, 
“T should have got up and demanded satis- 
faction of him for making a show of you 
before everybody, but I was so knocked 
over by the thing. I sat there waving your 
fan, open-mouthed like a zany, and let you 
do the talking. He was out of his mind.” 

“Oh, well, he’s all right. You saw Eve?” 

“Yes, Lsaw.”’ Ashby fell again into that 
curious restrained silence. And then he 
burst into vehement speech. ‘But he was 
right, Laura Belle—he was right—to love 
you like that, I mean. What I saw in his 
face and heard in his voice I’ve felt—how 


often! And he made me see—that I must 
have you.” 
““Ashby!’’ She turned to him in in- 


credulous rapture. They flung their arms 
about each other and kissed like children. 
“Ashby! Ashby!’’ She said his name over 
and over, sobbing against his shoulder. 
“‘T’ve been hard on you—but it was a 
million times harder on me. All the other 
fellows that have dangled after you! I’ve 
been so near committing murder! Laura 
Belle—how will you stand it, with me? 
I’m so poor. No more visits up North. 
No more pretty frocks. My lovely girl, it 
isn’t right. But now—I can’t help it. I’m 
just like your little preacher. I can’t helpit.” 
She mopped her eyes, straightened her 
hat. “‘Keep your arm tight around me, and 
I'll tell you a secret. I haven’t been going 
up North to pay luxurious visits—not 
since the first time, that is. I go twice a 
year—and—and I design millinery in a big 
establishment in New York. I’m very 
clever at it, really, Ashby. And that’s 
what keeps father and me going. Cousin 
Perry—dear mamma’s cousin, you know— 
would give father an allowance, but I 
wouldn’t let him take it. He can take it 
now. I don’t care, I won’t have to share it. 
But all my hats—and frocks—and pretty 
things—I make them, Ashby—they don’t 
cost much. And I’m so s-sick of being a 
drudging old designer—and I was so afraid 
I’d have to keep on forever and ever and 
ever. You must never tell, for no one here 
has the least suspicion, and father would 
be so disturbed if people knew I worked. 
Oh, how I’ve been tempted to tell you!”’ 
It was his turn to be incoherent. ‘‘Laura 


Belle! I am ashamed. I’m in the dust.” 
“Yes, you are. There’s so much of it 
to-night.”’ 


They drove along serenely through the 
night. Even as Eve Staley’s hand clasped 
Aaron Baines’ so did Laura Belle’s soft 
fingers cling to Ashby’s work-hardened 
palm. They were tremendously at peace, 
happy in visions. 

Laura Belle spoke dreamily: ‘I’m going 
to give Eve her wedding hat, and he’ll love 
her ever after when he sees her in it. I tell 
you, Ashby, it’s just a trifle mortifying that 
I—must take you as a gift of the little 
preacher’s hysterics. Was it only that? 
Wouldn’t you have told me soon—any- 
way? I want to think so.” 

Ashby, released from his pride, from his 
fears, was generous, offering the accepted 
lover’s Commonplace without a qualm. 
“You shall think whatever you want, and 
T’ll swear it’s true,”’ he answered, ‘‘always 
and always.” 

Laura Belle laughed a little, accepting 
the tribute at its true worth, undeceived 
but uncaring. “‘You had to say so. Oh, 
Ashby—what a life—what a life I’m going 
to lead you!” 
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K,suion, thank our lucky 
stars, has come to her senses 
at last. A mere wisp of a girl 
may now be comfortable and 
stylish at thesame time. Those 
of us who prefer to ride lazily 
at anchor with the rocking- 
chair fleet, in the shade of the 
country club porch, can wear 
our Sport stockings as well 
as our sisters who swing the 
brassie and niblick beneath 
the broiling sun. One no 
longer has to be a Kellermann 
to wear a dainty bathing 
suit. Some of the most stun- 
ning ones I have seen were 
never meant to leave the 
beach. Sport clothes are the 
thing this summer and sport 
clothes are both good-looking 
and easy to wear. 


So while you are busily 
planning your wardrobe for 
this summer’s conquests, 
don’t overlook that impor- 
tant item, stockings. 


Burson HEATHER is a good 
name to remember when you 
are doing the stores. For golf, 
motoring, tennis, hiking or 
ordinary, every day street 
wear, these new Burson 
stockings are the best look- 
ing, most thoroughly com- 
fortable stockings I have 
seen in all my shopping ex- 
cursions. 


Colors? Just see what you 
have to choose from: oxford, 
cordovan, tweeds, russet, 
camel’s hair, pastel, fawn. 
How’s that for a good selec- 
tion? These stockings come 
with or without clocks, just 
as you prefer. Made of the 
very best materials; they fit 
perfectly; they are kind to the 
feet and they wear extremely 
well. The prices are so low 
they will surprise you. Ask to 
see the lighter weight Burson 
HeEATHERS; they are very 
good right now. 


Burson Kwnitrinc Company, Rockrorpb, ILLINOIS 
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Underwear is designed to 
meet the demand for finely 
tailored, scientifically pro- 
portioned garments that 
assure with the utmost in 
comfort the utmost in 
service 7 7 7 7 7 
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Be Sure to Take Your Tom Wye 


What’s the weather going to be? Pack your Tom Wye 
and be prepared. Scotch heather mixtures. At Men’s 
Wear or Sporting Goods Stores. 


TOM WYE, Incorporated, Winchendon, Mass. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF fl 
STOCK OPERATOR 


(Continued from Page 4) 


“T don’t believe the man who told you 
knew what he was talking about.” 

“He didn’t keep Mr. Rockefeller’s books 
any more than you keep Mr. Livingston’s. 
But my guess is that your guess about Liv- 
ingston is wrong. If you wish I’ll make his 
acquaintance exclusively to ask him.” 

“ And he’d tell you!”’ he jeered. 

“Why not?” 

“He doesn’t talk,”’ he said. 

“Then how does he tell the waiter what 
to bring him? What you mean is that he 
doesn’t blab. That fact and the report 
that he has put a million or two in trust 
against the possibility of the game getting 
him some day, as it does every one of your 
customers in the end, make me quite anx- 
ious to meet him. I understand that he 
never gives tips on stocks, but never hesi- 
tates to say whether he is bullish or bearish 
and why, and also that he never talks one 
way and acts another—a luxury that no 
man can permit himself unless he has an 
intelligent conception of the big swings. 
My own opinion is that Livingston will 
agree with me that stock speculation, con- 
sidered as a continuous performance, is an 
unbeatable game.’ 

“Sure! He'll agree all right. He’s made 
millions playing it. 

““You don’t know that he plays the game 
as a speculator. Moreover, he has made 
and lost several fortunes and he evidently 
thinks he may go broke again or he would 
not have soaked away that million-so that 
the same ticker that gave shall not take 
away. I know there is always a good reason 
for his operations; and that reason will 
prove my theory.” 

“He may talk about the market, but 
he won’t talk about himself,” insisted my 
friend. 

“He can’t talk about the market without 
talking about his methods of operating. 
His market philosophy is himself,” I said. 

Brokers do not listen to abstractions. If 
they did some of their customers might 
make money. My friend said earnestly, 
“He has always played a lone hand and I 
know he is a very heavy trader. He has 
friends, but not a personal following such 
as all operators had in the old days of which 
you are so fond of speaking.”’ 


The Livingston Personality 


“Then he is really able and also honest, 
and therefore exceptional. My dear chap, 
on the bear side all the following an oper- 
ator needs is to be right. But you are, as 
usual, wrong. In the old days the only 
operator I recall who really had a following 
was Governor Flower, and he was not, 
strictly speaking, an operator, but a pool 
manager and promoter of syndicates oper- 
ating in an unusual period. There never 
was and never will be another such man. 
His type, his place in the popular regard 
and the conditions that made possible his 
leadership will not recur. Keene, who is the 
nearest approach to a predecessor of Liv- 
ingston, played a lone hand. But he did 
not disdain to accept company when there 
was need. And it was his pools that hurt 
him most, and it was a pool that made his 
last Wall Street chapter so inglorious. But 
I have to thank you for one thing, and I 
am very grateful.” 

“For what?’’ he asked suspiciously. 

“For my present intention to see Liv- 
ingston, that he may prove how sound my 
theories are.”’ 

“Your theories!’’ smiled my friend. 

“T never heard you say that they were 
yours,’ I remarked quite mildly. 


A mutual friend told Livingston that I 
wished to meet him. I do not know what 
else he said, but he once upon a time was a 
newspaper man. At all events, Livingston 
sent word that he would have more time to 
give me if I took luncheon with him at his 
home on Sunday. We could then spend the 
entire afternoon together. 

I was there at the appointed hour. It 
was a sumptuous home. Its owner, who 
had never done anything else in his life than 
speculate, obviously lived in the height 
of luxury—liveried flunkies in the hall, 
Old Masters on the walls, and all that. It 
was not the blatant assertiveness of new 
millions that obtruded itself, but the ines- 
capable evidence of guessing correctly on 


the stock market. If the unbeatable game 
of stock speculation had not been beaten 
by this man it at least had received a 
severe jolt at his hands. He had made and 
lost several fortunes in a few years, accord- 
ing to the gossip of the Street. It was plain 
that he had not lost the last one—not yet! 
But I was forced to admit that the mere’ 
making of one of the magnitude at which 
his home hinted was a solar-plexus blow to 
my cherished theory. 

He was tall and well built, and straight 
as a West Pointer. He was clearly a man in 
the pink of condition—that is, an intelli- 
gent human being. He did not look his 
years or his business. He showed no wrin- 
kles, no traces of the worries and anxieties 
that bring premature old age on so many 
Wall Street professionals, no visible evi- 
dence that he had ever lived unwisely. But 
the chief impression I received was of a 
mind that worked both habitually and best 
when cold. 

His greeting was neither distant nor cor- 
dial, but his neutrality was not instantly 
ascribable to a habit of caution any more 
than the mere shadow of a corrugation on 
his brow came from the pervasive hostility 
of a man perennially on his guard by reason 
of his business. And, quite definitely, there 
was about him nothing to make me think of 
the lightning decisions he was credited with 
making on big market days—decisions in- 
volving millions of dollars. 


A Pointed Question 


We shook hands, still neutral. I at once 
proceeded to tell him why I had sought him. 

As I talked I kept my eyes on his face to 
judge the effect of my words on him, but I 
could not tell what his thoughts were, nor, 
indeed, whether he was thinking at all. His 
eyes were full of that baffling intelligence 
that you see in the eyes of some babies. 
They were of a clean, clear, blue gray, and 
so steady that they impressed me as being 
more than merely organs of vision, as if they 
greatly helped him in his listening. 

Livingston did not baffle analysis, like 
Henry M. Flagler, nor remind you of a soul 
refrigerator like the late James Stillman. 
It was rather that the sending apparatus of 
his psychic wireless was not working. His 
face had the quality that goes with genuine 
imperturbability rather than the studied 
immobility of exercised self-control. Had 
it not been for the listening eyes you might 
even have called it placidity. 

I told him that I had certain theories 
about the game of speculation, as well as of 
the psychology of speculators, big or little. 

“‘T’ve read some of your articles.” 

He spoke so noncommittally that I said, 
“Well?” 

“Well, you are one writer who is not afraid 
to tell the truth, even though it might hurt 
the brokers’ business to tell it.” 

“But the truth does not hurt the 
brokers’ business,’’ I said. 

He merely nodded. 

“T’d like to ask you some questions,” 
I said. 

“T’ll answer any question you ask me,” 
he said confidently. 

“About yourself?” I asked. 

There flitted across his face the shadow 
of reluctance. It was plain that he was not ~ 
in the properly loquacious mood. That 
comes only when a man knows that he is 
not only completely but instantly under- 
stood, when talking ceases to be talking’ 
and becomes thinking aloud. 

I had heard from the newspaper men— 
of course nothing had been published about 
it—that Livingston had received threaten- 
ing letters from cranks who had read about 
his alleged bear raids on the market. There 
had been some bad breaks in prices and no 
end of harrowing stories of terrific losses by 
the public. I argued that as he lived with 
his family in this house the threats of bomb 
throwing could not be ignored by him, - 
however courageous he personally might 
be. The problem was to give him the habit 
of talking unrestrainedly about all things 
by first inducing him to talk unrestrainedly 
about one thing. 

So I said, “The principal ‘reason why I 
wanted to see you was that everybody said 
the weakness of the market last Friday was 
due to a bear raid by you. I have heard 
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THE LINCOLN FOUR PASSENGER PHAETON 





Ten strikingly elegant open and closed body types having seating accommodations for from two to seven persons 


afford an unusually wide range to meet individual preferences 





Picture a motor car in which you may sweep through the open 
country at most any pace that suits your fancy—forty, sixty, 
seventy or more miles per hour— yet so restfully and softly that 
the landscape seems silently to unroll in a ceaseless panorama. 


Picture a car of seemingly limitless vim and power, yet so mild and 
facile in its action that you are scarcely conscious of its control. 


Picture a mode of motoring so void of notes of harshness that 
you lapse into forgetfulness that you are borne along by means 
of mechanism. 


The picture may not seem easy to conceive, yet those who know 
the car will tell you that the Lrncotn makes that picture a 
reality; and they will tell you of the never-ending delights and 
revelations to be experienced in its’matchless way of going. 








LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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7\ FOOD PRODUCTS 


. Men under 35 preferred. n 
employers. Only applications from men having grocery training and made in 
person will be considered. 


REID, 


882 Third Ave. (Bush Terminal), Brooklyn, N.Y. 


||| TO RETAIL GROCERS: 


purchase MONARCH COFFEE because THERE IS NONE BETTER OBTAINABLE AT 
ANY PRICE and it costs you less. A trial on your table will bring you positive proof. 
care is given to mail orders from retail merchants not reached by our salesmen, 


||| east of Pittsburgh, address as above; west of Pittsburgh, address Reid, Murdoch & Co., Clark 
||| Street Bridge, Chicago, Ill. 


COFFE 


MONARCH 
SWEET PICKLES 


MONARCH 
SALAD DRESSING 


MONARCH 
CATSUP and other 
MONARCH 


Salesmen Wanted 


VERY unnecessary expense is cut in the production and distribution of 
MONARCH COFFEE. c 
| | shippers, importers, roasters, packers and wholesalers, and handle every operation. 


Three generations have given their stamp of approvalto MONARCH COFFEE. 


Reid, Murdoch & Co. are first-hand buyers, 


||| It is smooth, mellow, delicious—with a bouquet that appeals to coffee connois- 
| | seurs. It makes a simple meal satisfactory, or adds the final touch to the 
\ili| most elaborate banquet. 

We are placing salesmen in open territory in New England and Atlantic 


References required from present 


MURDOCH & CO. 


You add something definite to the net value of your 
Estate for those dependent upon you every time you 


Particular 
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The Houdaille Co. 


Hoo-Dye is regular 
equipmentonthemajor- 
ity of the finest foreign 
cars, and in this country 
itisstandard equipment 
on Cunninghams, while 
many thousands have 
been applied to Pack- 
ards, Pierce-Arrows, 
Cadillacs, Studebakers, 
Mercers, Hudsons, 
Buicks and other of 
America’s best cars 


Call Tel-U-Where for 
Our Nearest Distributor 


HOO-DYE SHOCK ABSORBERS 


(HOUDAILLE ) 
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You ride in 
> cradled comfort 


No matter how rough and uneven the road, how long and 
tiresome the trip, the baby, cradled in his mother’s arms, knows 
neither shock nor fatigue. This is because the mother auto- 
matically absorbs the shocks and cushions the child against 
them with the springy resiliency of her spine and arms. 
This same ease and freedom from uncomfortable motor 
trouble will be yours if you equip your car with Hoo-Dyes. 
This hydraulic device compels your car to ride on liquid cush- 
ions and so eliminates the jounces and shocks due to uneven 
roads with the attendant wear and tear onyour nervous system. 
Hoo-Dye is endorsed by leading physicians and osteopaths as a true 
health device because it is a protection and comfort to every motorist. 


If motoring wearies you or makes you conscious of your tired 
nerves, send for our book ‘“‘How Motoring Shocks Affect the Nerv- 
ous System”’ by R. Kendrick Smith, M. D., D. O., one of America’s 
foremost physicians and osteopaths. For your own health’s sake you 
should have a copy—send for it today and learn the health way of 
motoring. Ride easy with Hoo-Dye Hydraulic Shock Absorbers. 


Tue Houparitte Company, 1416 West Avenue, Buffalo, New York 


Manufactured by the Houde Engineering Corp, 
Canadian Distributors; Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
that you often spread your selling orders 
among a hundred brokers to give the im- 
pression of liquidation by the general pub- 
lic. How about it?” 

Sure enough, his face flushed. 

“T never raid the market,’ he said 
quickly. “‘It would be useless. The market 
raids itself when a lot of people suddenly 
discover that they ought to have sold out 
ten points higher, or when a lot of insiders 
dispose of stocks they couldn’t land the 
public with, or when brokers have loans 
called on them. But they always blame it 
on the bears. As a matter of fact a bear 
market is 100 per cent legitimate. It begins 
without the need of manipulation or thim- 
blerigging, and it continues without having 
to be nursed. No man or set of men can 
smash amarket day after day. I mightraid 
the market once. But what good would that 
do me? It won’t stay down if it isn’t a bear 
market; and if it is a bear market I don’t 
have to raid it, do I?” He looked at me, 
frowning. 

“No, you don’t,” I said. 


Merchants in Wall Street 


“Personally I’d rather play on the long 
side. It is constructive, and it is much 
nicer to share your prosperity with others. 
The public does not take kindly to short 
selling. For one thing, it is easier to be 
optimistic, to believe what it pleases a man 
to believe. And then, as I said, everybody 
boosts a bull market, bankers and suckers 
alike. Nobody speaks about the misdeeds 
of the bulls or the misstatements of insiders 
about their companies. Bull tips are mostly 
anonymous. I have an idea that if the 
papers published only signed bull dope 
there would be much less money lost by the 
public. Fix the responsibility. But don’t 
talk about bear raids as though they really 
were the cause of the declines.” 

“T don’t think anything anyone can do 
will help a man in whom greed takes the 
place of gumption,’’ I said. 

He nodded—the kind of perfunctory nod 
a man gives when he has only half heard 
but isn’t interested enough to ask for a repe- 
tition. His next word proved it. 

“T am tired,” he said, “‘of hearing the 
public and the papers blame Wall Street for 
parting fools from their money. Take the 
biggest losers. They are not the piker 
suckers, who only lose what they risk— 
pennies. It’s the successful business man, 
the shrewd merchant, who is the biggest 
sucker of the lot. He has made a fortune in 
his own line? How? By being on the job 
for years; by learning all there was to know 
about it; by taking reasonable chances; by 
utilizing his knowledge and experience to 
anticipate probabilities. He wants to in- 
crease that fortune at a faster rate and with 
less effort. He decides to make his money 
work for him—at high wages. He assures 
himself that as he is taking the risk of losing 
every cent he puts up it is only fair to make 
more than his usual profit. Why, that man 
doesn’t lose his money in Wall Street. He 
loses it in his own office. It isn’t the game 
that beats him; he beats himself. Am I 
right?” 

He looked‘as if he really wished to hear 
my opinion, so I said, “Absolutely!” It 
was one of my own favorite points. 

“That man expects to make money in 
Wall Street by using methods he wouldn’t 
dream of using in his own business. That 
is why legislation can’t help much, because 
it can’t keep a man from wanting to get 
something for nothing. If all the so-called 
abuses were suppressed and the public pro- 
tected against crooks and against its own 
greed and ignorance, so that nobody could 
lose money, who in blazes could make 
money? If everybody bought at the bot- 
tom, from whom would he buy? Who 
would sell?”’ 

“Precisely. That’s one point all the in- 
vestigating committees overlook,” I said. 

He went on earnestly: 

“The sucker play is always the same: 
To make easy money. That is why specula- 
tion never changes. The appeal is the 
same: Greed, vanity and laziness. The 
merchant who would not dream of buying 
and selling stockings or percales on the 
advice of fools goes to Wall Street and 
cheerfully risks his money on the say-so of 
men whose interest is not his interest, or 
tipsters who have not grown rich at the 
game they want him to play. He thinks 
his margin will take the place of brains, 
vision, knowledge, experience and of intelli- 
gent self-surgery. Whether the stock mar- 
ket goes his way or against him, his hope is 
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always fighting his judgment—his hope of 
gaining more that keeps him from taking 
his profits when he should; his hope of 
losing less that keeps him from taking a 
relatively small loss. It is a human failing!’ 

“Yes,” I said. ‘“‘Even old Daniel Drew 
couldn’t bear to take a loss. If he was 
trading in several stocks and one of them 
showed him a loss he would put his minus 
in some account that showed him a profit. 
That way he would tell himself that he 
hadn’t lost money, that he hadn’t been 
wrong! The foxiest of all stock operators 
in his day couldn’t bear the mere thought 
of a loss, and he wasn’t a miser. Imagine 
the average sucker!”’ 

“Yes. He is the kind of animal that 
believes the reason stocks decline is be- 
cause I raid the market,” said Livingston. 

It was plain that so far it had been his 
grievances that had been loquacious, and 
that he himself had been listening to those 
same grievances. But I was less keen to 
hear business aphorisms than I was to get 
the plain tale of his own successes—the how 
of this sumptuous house and the when of 
his market wisdom. 

I asked him about his methods—later I 
would ask him about himself—and it be- 
came clear that he was far more concerned 
with determining the direction and dura- 
tion of the big swings than with specific 
moves in specific stocks. There was no 
trouble about making big money if the 
operator’s position was correct. All stocks, 
for instance, go down in a bear market. 
As bear conditions become more clearly 
defined the operator must pick out his 
stocks in accordance with the way in 
which the hard times develop and spread 
in the various industries. Every group has 
its turn. He himself studies conditions all 
the time. It is part of his day’s work. 
Long before he has his breakfast he has 
read the various market reports in the 
daily as well as in the trade papers. 

He told me a story that beautifully 
illustrates the Wall Street point of view, 
how apt are the wiseacres in the brokerage 
houses to be wrong and how an intelligent 
man earns his successes. 


Ain Undeserved Reputation 


The United States World Trade Corpora- 
tion, with a capital stock of $100,000,000, 
was formed to operate in various foreign 
countries. It owned steamship lines that 
went everywhere, trolleys in Brazil, coffee 
plantations in Guatemala, hydroelectric 
plants in Bolivia, banks in Peru, and in 
addition conducted a huge export business. 
When, after the armistice, business the 
world over fell off, the U. S. W. T. shares 
remained firm. Other stocks gradually 
declined, but the public remembered that 
the company’s business was spread all over 
the world and so could divide its risks. 
Moreover the directors were the wealthiest 
financiersin the country. The company con- 
tinued to pay itsregular quarterly dividend. 

The bear market developed. There were 
severe declines in security prices. One 
pool after another was forced to liquidate. 
U.S. W. T. stock descended in a dignified 
and leisurely manner as befitted its aristo- 
cratic directorate. One day when the rest 
of the market displayed an improvement in 
tone U. S. W. T. stock suddenly declined 
five points and was more active than in 
months. 

There was the usual demand for explana- 
tions, and one of the financial editors was 
delegated by his fellows to call on the 
president of the company. 

“There is a rumor that your directors 
are going to pass the dividend at the next 
meeting,” said the newspaper man. It 
was no disgrace; other companies had been 
doing so on account of the hard times. 

“Tt’s news to me,” said the president. 

That didn’t mean anything to the ex- 
perienced financial editor, who persisted, 
‘‘Has there been any formal or informal 
ee about passing the dividend?” 

“ce 0!” 

“Or about reducing it?” 

“T might answer that it is none of your 
business what our directors discuss for- 
mally or informally. But instead I’ll tell 
you that there has been no talk whatever 
about it, and no desire or intention of either 
reducing or passing the next dividend. I 
hope we may never have to do that.” 

“‘T hope the same thing. Thanks!”’ said 
the editor. 

All the papers published the statement 
denying on the highest authority—the 
president’s—that the company would cut 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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What Your Money Will Buy 


If You Invest $50.00. in a Set of Four 
Seiberling Clincher Cords for Your Ford 


Reliable Quality: This tire is a very high-grade article. 
It is identical in quality and construction with the finest 
Seiberling Cords for larger cags—the same grade of materials, the 
same tread design, the same extra thickness of rubber between 
plies, the same cord fabric and the same construction of tread and 
side wall in one piece of tough stock from bead to bead. The old 
weaknesses of cord tires for small cars—tread separation, break- . 


ing at the shoulder and rim cutting—are overcome by these 
improvements. 





A Large Cash Saving: Compared with previous prices for 

small-car cords you save several dollars on each tire. The 
total saved on a full set would pay for a spare tire and four tubes. 
This reduction would have been impossible except for two things: 
the fact that small-car cords were formerly over-priced as com- 
pared with larger tires and the fact that this organization has 
advantages in experience and low factory investment, which en- 
able us to improve methods and reduce costs at the same time. 


‘A Tire that Will be Known Everywhere”’ 


Seiberling Cords are as good as the best 
materials and human skill can make them. 
















Whatever Car You Drive it will be to your advantage to investi- 
gate Seiberling Cords and Tubes. Seiberling policy is to build 
only high-grade products, of the very finest grade we can turn 
out, and to distribute them through the kind of dealers that you 
will wish to do business with continuously on account of their 
desire to build their business success on the continued satisfac- 
tion of the motoring public. 


If you do not find a Seiberling dealer in your community, write us for 
nearest address at which you can procure Seiberling Cords and Tubes. 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY AKRON, OHIO 








EIBERLING RUBBER CO 
! AKRON OHIO ff 
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Light prevents accidents—and Eveready 
Flashlights are the handiest and safest port- 
able lights ever created. If you have some 
of the earlier types of flashlights laid aside, 
you can now liven them up and put them 
back into use with these new Eveready 





FLASHLIGH : é ; : 
Sony Batteries. They give a brighter light; they 
vil last longer; and they fit and improve yc AMERICAN 
all makes of flashlights. . . . . Insist Cor EADY, WORE 
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Sold everywhere at hardware, electrical, sporting goods, 
drug, and auto accessory shops; garages; general stores. 
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‘or pass the next dividend. The effect was 


to keep many stockholders from selling 
out. The president was known to be a 
square and truthful man, respected even 
by the financial writers, who have very 
few illusions about presidents with tickers 
in their private offices. 

Instead of rallying, however, the stock 
broke the next day worse than before, and 
on the day after it was the weak feature of 
the market. The newspapers did not know 
what to make of this slump, for the presi- 
dent’s categorical denial made it difficult 
to believe that the dividend would be cut. 
Wise Wall Street, however, always ready 
to believe the worst—naturally—smiled 
and asserted, ‘“‘The tape tells the story! 
There can be as many Official denials as 
you please, but that stock has gone down 
on inside selling!” 

The financial writer who procured the 
statement from the president told me at the 
time that it was a great shock to him, 
for he had always entertained the highest 
respect for the character of the president, 
who happened to be a particular friend of 
mine. 

“But why do you think he lied to you?”’ 
I asked. 

“Look at the price!’”? answered the 
editor. 

I said nothing. I knew it was useless. 
Besides, I was looking at the price. 

Sure enough, a couple of days later the 
board of directors of the United States 
World Trade Corporation met and ‘an- 
nounced, after the market closed, that in 
view of the unsettled conditions, financial, 
commercial and industrial, the world over, 
the company had decided to conserve its 
cash resources and would not declare the 
regular quarterly dividend. 


The Inside Story 


Wall Street rang with the jeers of the 
wiseacres. 

“Of course! The directors sold out their 
holdings and went short. The rawest deal 
in years!”’ 

The financial editor who had secured the 
statement from the president elected that 
gentleman to the Ananias Club of Wall 
Street; membership: Ommnes. 

It so happens that I know the president 
intimately. I ran across him uptown and, 
of course, like a true friend did not wait for 
particulars but accused. 

“Why in blazes did you have to deny 
that you were going to pass the dividend?” 

“It was the truth!’ he said doggedly. 
I wasn’t the first. ; 

“Huh? ” 

“The truth! When I made that state- 
ment there had been absolutely no talk 
about the dividend. I give you my word 
that two minutes before the vote was 
taken there was not one director who was 
sure of what the board’s action might be.” 

“You know I am your friend,”’ I said. 
“T am the kind that sticks. Whether you 
are in or out of jail, I am strong for you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That you do not have to tell me you 
are innocent. I believe you. But it smells 


mighty cod-livery. Who sold the stock?” 


“T didn’t; worse luck!” 

He spoke with such sincere regret that I 
looked at him again. 

Then I whispered; ‘‘ Which director had 
the—er—prescience to sell?” 

ee of them swore that they were not 

ilty.” 

“All of them always do,” I remarked. 
“What did you expect, signed confessions?” 

“Listen,” said the president seriously. 
“Not a single director was guilty this time. 
After I issued my statement our business 
got much worse. Some of the markets for 
our products simply dropped out of sight; 
there were a couple of revolutions and a lot 
of banking and commercial failures all over 
South America; altogether one hellish state 
of affairs. We are going to need a lot of 
money, for there’s a long hard pull ahead 
of us, and we naturally decided to keep as 
much cash on hand as we possibly could. 
There was considerable opposition to pass- 
ing the dividend, but the conservatives 


n. 

“Well, you’ll never make Wall Street 
Laie that story,’’ I assured him cheer- 
ully. 
“T know it,” he said. Then he exploded: 
“Why, I bought five thousand shares my- 
self.on the first break. It shows me a 
fifteen-point loss this minute.” 

“You shouldn’t have talked to report- 
ers,” I told him. 
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“T shall not after this,’ he promised 
heartfully. 

“Don’t worry about the next time,’ I 
assured him. ‘‘They will never again ask 
you any questions. And if they do they 
won’t print the answers. Not after this.” 

It all happened several weeks before I 
called on Livingston. The story he told 
me was that he had been keeping an eye on 
the export trade and on conditions in South 
America and the Orient. The future was 
gloomy. Things were bound to grow worse. 
He looked, in accordance with his usual 
practice, for the stock that would corrobo- 
rate and justify his opinion of basic con- 
ditions. There was United States World 
Trade Corporation, selling way up. He 
got the annual reports of the company for 
three years, and then, when he knew all 
about the company finances as well as the 
underlying conditions in every one of the 
company’s divers lines of business, he sold 
short ten thousand shares of the stock. 
He began at 110. The next morning he 
read the president’s statement. It had the 
effect on him of making him sell another 
ten thousand shares short, and the price 
broke so badly that he was encouraged to 
put out an additional short line of ten 
thousand shares on the third day. By the 
time he was short thirty thousand shares 
the price was in the 80’s. There was no 
inside support to speak of, and the room- 
traders on the floor saw it and sold it so 
recklessly that the stock had a good rally 
on their covering. Then came the last 
grand drive, at the opening, on the day 
after the directors’ meeting. Livingston 
took advantage of the big collapse to take 
in his shorts at a trifle above 60. 

“JT made a killing on that stock. I 
didn’t need any inside tip,” he finished. 

“And the beauty of it is,” I said, “‘that 
Wall Street accused the directors of specu- 
lating in their own shares. Do you remem- 
ber the shriek the newspapers let out when 
the stock broke after the president came 
out with a statement that they were not 
going to pass the dividend? They did not 
know that it was your selling. I happen 
to know that the decision to pass the divi- 
dend was not reached by the directors until 
two minutes before they took a vote on it.” 

“‘Wasn’t it? Well,” he said grimly. ‘I 
reached it for them two weeks Paloes they 
voted. I read the president’s statement. 
I didn’t hope that they might never have 
to pass the dividend. I knew they must; 
if not this time, three months later. If they 
had paid the regular dividend I would have 
sold short twenty thousand shares more, 
because their action would have been proof 
that they didn’t know their business or that 
their stock-market commitments obliged 
them to do the wrong thing; and with the 
help of the vanishing export business I 
would have made them let go their holdings 
before I got through with them. I knew 
the directors were the richest bankers in the 
country, but I also knew that no man or set 
of men could fight conditions.” 


Studying the Wheel 


That is the inside history of a typical 
Wall Street episode. I told my friend, the 
president, what Livingston told me. His 
remark was, “‘That’s very interesting; but 
I don’t expect ever to live down my repu- 
tation as a conscienceless stock gambler.” 

Livingston and I discussed other market 
topics. He told me many illuminating 
stories about buying and selling stocks at 
other than the exactly right time. Also he 
discoursed at length on tape reading and 
on numbers and their meaning, which en- 
abled him to base operations on what one 
might call behavior. Time and behavior! 
He was very keen about these. 

“And it isn’t only in stocks. It holds 


‘true in nearly everything in the world. I 


was at a Southern resort, and some friends 
took me to Gridley’s. I had never played 
roulette. So after a while I did.” 

“‘And you beat it?’ I asked. 

“Yes,”’ he answered in a matter-of-fact 
voice. 

My heart sank so that I almost heard it. 
I had developed a very fair degree of ad- 
miration for this stock operator, who in the 
palace he had bought with his winnings 
had been corroborating my contentions 
about the fate of all stock-market players. 
I had seen in him the honest-to-goodness 
hero of no end of exciting Wall Street 
yarns. And now he had to go and spoil 
everything! 

“Do you mean,” I asked in a casual tone 
of voice, ‘“‘that you have a system for beat- 
ing the roulette?” 
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It was too bad, after promising so much! 

“No,” he answered slowly, “I haven’t 
a system for beating roulette. I have a 
method that I follow in playing the game 
at certain wheels at certain times.” 

“Meaning?”’ 

“T’'ll tell you what I mean. I stood at 
one of the tables and watched the wheel. 
I jotted down in a notebook every number 
that came out. I can’t tell you how long 
I was at it. But I kept the tally of hun- 
dreds of plays. I studied these and saw 
that certain numbers appeared much of- 
tener than others and that certain numbers 
also were very apt to come after certain 
other numbers. To make the story short, 
I found certain sequences. I waited for the 
right time and then I played according to 
the result of my observations at that one 
table! I figured that the odds were in my 
favor; and sure enough, I won.”’ 

“Did you always win?” 

“Oh, no! Whenever things didn’t come 
out as they should, I’d quit. There was 
no sense in arguing. Something had gone 
wrong. I might find out the reason later; 
but the pressing need when one is wrong is 
to quit quick. I went to Gridley’s a good 
many times and studied his tables. I 
learned that the runs of numbers varied not 
only with the wheels but with the dealers. 
There were times when the same wheel and 
the same dealer would not:run true to 
form. Probably.they had oiled the mech- 
anism that afternoon or had done some- 
thing or other to alter conditions. The 
whole thing was simply one of the me- 
chanical behavior of individual wheels, and 
the physical peculiarities of each dealer. 
I watched for the repetitions. As I told 
you, I always cut short my losses. No 
wheel could take more than two hundred 
dollars out of me. By the time I’d lost 
that sum I was sure something or other 
had changed, which rendered valueless all 
my previous observations. But often I 
won quite a little. At the end of the season 
I quit a small winner; say, three or four 
thousand. But that wasn’t the thing. 
The reason I played was to learn whether 
my observations were accurate.” 


The Technic of Interviewing 


The English-speaking man suffers from a 
purely conventional reticence. He seldom 
talks frankly about himself or humanly 
about his hopes, and the chief problem of 
the interviewer is to make him cease to think 
of his auditor as an auditor. A man who 
does not wish to be quoted must be per- 
suaded that he will not be misquoted; and 
the best way to achieve that is to convince 
him that you know him better than he can 
possibly know himself, because it is your 
business to know men—as it is his to be an 
unusual personality. 

A talker as a rule does not crave action; 
but a doer often loves to talk. When a 
man of deeds is convinced that you will 
not confound the certainty of knowledge 
with the dogma of egotism or that you are 
intelligent enough to be deeply interested 
in his pet hobby—his achievements—he 
regards you as his other self. Talk about 
the femme incomprise! It is the super suc- 
cessful man who is most vulnerable on his 
nonunderstood side. Of course, before he 
can be sure of the value of your apprecia- 
tion—he does not crave d. f. praise—he 
studies you, tries to see the real you, even as 
you are after the real him. All you have to 
do to win out is really to understand him. 
You will best make this patent by listening 
accurately rather than sympathetically, for 
if he is a big man he doesn’t need sympa- 
thy. You prove your understanding by 
occasionally not waiting for him to finish 
a remark, but finishing it yourself. If you 
put his own thought more epigrammati- 
cally than he himself would have done, you 
will find that he invariably repeats after 
you, as though he understood you! He 
will not talk down to you after that, but 
up! You may even interrupt, urging him 
to go faster. He will forgive your impolite- 
ness because it proves that your interest 
makes you impatient to hear everything he 
has to say and hear it quickly; a thrilling 
story. 

A quick-gaited mind finds its greatest 
torture in having to moderate its stride to 
allow you to keep up with it. With men 
like Theodore Roosevelt, James J. Hill or 
Nelson W. Aldrich it was no trick to get 
an answer to any sort of question after you 
once proved your ability to keep pace with 
their extremely rapid-working minds. To 
be understood, no matter what words he 
uses or how quickly the thoughts succeed 





When I brand my name 
and the retail price on the 
solesof myshoes, I assume 
full responsibility not only 
for the wearing quality, 
but for the fairness of the 
price you pay. 

Ihave been manufactur- 
ing Emerson Shoes for 42 
years with the sole aim of 
making my shoes so satis- 
factory to the wearer that 
they will bring him back 
for another pair. 


I brand a fair and square 
retail price on the soles at 
the factory based on the 
actual cost of labor and 
materials, as my personal 
guarantee of honest value 
to the wearer. 


You are always sure to get your 
money’s worth in Emerson Shoes. 


Visit the local Emerson Store 
or Agency and see our wide va- 
riety of smart styles for Spring 
and Summer. 


If there is none in your vicin- 
ity write for our catalog of Value 
Guaranteed Shoes. 


Look for the Emerson Shoe with 
the fair price stamped on the sole. 


bhau OO mersorn: 
For Men and Women 
$5.00 $6.00 $7.00 $8.00 
Junior Emersons for Boys 
$5.00 and $6.00 


Shoes made with genuine Vici kid lin- 
ings; archsupports; cushionsolesand 
other orthopedic and custom details. 


$9.00 and $10.00 
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“Tt rests in your 
palm like the 
hand ofa friend”’ 


Sure Protection for your Home 
The Remington Automatic Pistol 
HE is a pistol designed 


can be thrown off instantly. 
Removing the magazine locks 
the action so that a cartridge 
left in the chamber cannot be 
fired. 


expressly to be practical 
for emergency use in the home. 
It balances correctly in the 
hand. It swings up to the mark 
easily'and naturally. It helpsyou 
to aim quickly—and straight. 
Furthermore, as to safety — 
so essential in a pistol for home 
use: 
The Remington Automatic 
Pistolcannot be fired accident- 
ally— Yet all three safety locks 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: 25 Broadway, New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington Products are sold Throughout the World 


* * * 


Your hardware or sporting 
goods dealer will show you the 
Remington Automatic Pistol 
in .32 and .380 calibers. Ask 
him for the new Remington 
Oilproof Cartridges, too. 
Sure fire every time. 
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LAMINATED VALVES 


The Secret of a Silent Motor 


OISELESS, power-tight valves! 
This is the most important fac- 
tor of quiet, full-powered motor per- 
formance. And in Webster Laminated 
Valves you find the secret, for these 
valves muffle the harsh, metallic “‘ring’’ 
that always characterizes the operation 
of solid-head valves. 


seat clean, preventing pitting and car- 
bonization. Valve grinding at periodi- 
cal intervals becomes unnecessary; 
warping is improbable; silent, full- 
power motor operation is assured. 

All this is accomplished by our exclu- 
sive patented process of swaging to- 
gether seven laminations, which is 
fully explained and illustrated in our 
special folder. Write for a copy. 

Make your motor silent. Bring out 
its full power capabilities. Insist upon 
your garage-man installing Webster 
Laminated Valves instead of re-grind- 
ing your present valves. 


\WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


RACINE WISCONSIN U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of the Webster Magnet Light and the Webster Magneto of which 
more than three quarters of a million are now in use. 







The laminated construction of Web- 
ster Laminated Valves permits a flexing 
action that eliminates the usual valve 
clicking. In addition, it insures perfect 
sealing of ports, with consequent in- 
creased compression and power. This 
flexing action constantly “‘wipes”’ the 
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each other or how far the leap is from sub- 
ject to subject, makes a man cease to talk 
to you. Instead he proceeds to talk to him- 
self in your hearing; for even the most 
self-repressed captain of industry or banker 
or poet finds pleasure in your listening 
when it compels him to justify your rare 
appreciation of him. Often he finds him- 
self for the first time crystallizing his own 
opinion of his own acts. The man who 
does big things is less afraid of being blamed 
than of being misunderstood. He doesn’t 
ask applause from you. His one prayer is 
that you should understand him as he un- 
derstands himself; because then you will 
realize that it is natural for him to be what 
he is. And he knows what he is! 

This digression was intended to make 
plain why men who seldom talk about 
themselves will at times talk freely. A 
politician need or need not talk about him- 
self. He can bea Roosevelt or a Quay. But 
a stock operator should talk only about the 
market, and at that only when the talk 
helps him. Livingston had no axes to grind 
on the stone of publicity. He needed no 
following—no votes. He had no vanity to 
gratify by speaking about his successes, 
when the detailed story if published might 
mean merely more threatening letters or 
even bombs or midnight visits. It was 
less his philosophy of trading that I wished 
to hear than the story of his life—the rea- 
son for the Old Masters on the walls and 
the exquisite pearls about his wife’s exqui- 
site throat—the man himself, self-painted 
by his autobiography. A life habit of play- 
ing a lone hand was not conducive to 
garrulity. All during luncheon I was think- 
ing of this man’s stock-market life and how 
to induce him to tell it to me. 

I have told how I received no definite 
impression of Livingston’s personality ex- 
cept that it was bafflingly unvibrating. He 
was psychically inert, as it were. But soon 
I perceived that he was testing me—as all 
men who have many opponents do when 
they are interviewed. It is always better 





for the interviewer to reveal himself at once 
instead of waiting to be sized up by the 
sitter, who is less apt to be an expert char- 
acter analyst. 

Livingston’s secretary brought in a cer- 
tain document. I was about to move away, 
when he said, “‘No; it is nothing private.” 

After the secretary left, remembering 
that Livingston did not know me, I said, 
“Tt is very interesting to see how your mind 
works.” 

“How do you mean, see?’”’ he asked 
sharply. 

“That!” I said. “See! I could tell by 
looking at you.” 


The Business of Being Right 


I described how he looked when he 
turned his mind from our discussions to the 
new matter, how he concentrated, how he 
forgot everything except the point he was 
studying. I then told him how I read back 
from his actions to his thoughts, and why 
in my opinion he had decided to do what he 
told the secretary he would do. 

He listened intently—as all men of af- 
fairs do when you talk to them about them- 
selves frankly—and nodded. But after 
that the change of attitude was noticeable. 
He was now quite as much interested in 
his own talking as in my listening. We had 
become acquainted. Those ten seconds of 
understanding were the equivalent with 
him of a year’s acquaintance. 

After Livingston begins to talk because it 
is you who are listening to him, it is impos- 
sible not to realize that he has the kind of 
mind that makes him the best tape reader 
and consequently the best technical trader 
of all the big stock operators of his genera- 
tion. It is a decidedly arithmetical mind— 


not. indeed of the type of the lightning- 


calculator who is nothing but a lightning 
calculator, but of a man who reads numbers 
on the tape as an astronomer reads the 
stars in the sky; and remembers—both the 
numbers and their meaning according to 
the time and place. So marked was this, so 
obviously was his uptown life drab as com- 
pared with his daily five hours downtown, 
that one wondered a trifle dubiously about 
his grasp of human nature and human emo- 
tions in general. For it was as clear as day 
that he took no interest in men who were 
merely human beings, whether butchers or 
poets. It was the people who played the 
same game that he did who alone mattered. 
Plungers or pikers, they were all a part of 
his problem. For their human weaknesses 
he had neither sympathy nor condemna- 
| tion. They were stock speculators who 
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might help or hinder his plans; or, more 
accurately, who might retard or hasten the 
hour of his winning. 

Later, when he told me about his own 
experiences, I was not surprised that not 
once did he volunteer any impressions of 
the people with whom he dealt. He did not 
describe the physical or mental character- 
istics of men who had played a part in his 
career. He either never had cared or did 
not think it worth while remembering. It 
was always what he did or what they 
said—that is, what made him do what he 
did at the time. But he recalled in aston- 
ishing detail the facts of his deals; the 
exact number of shares and the prices of 
stocks bought and sold twenty years be- 
fore—that is, all about his business, the 
business of being right in the stock market. 

I am giving impressions derived from his 
words in the course of a talk of hours, that 
grew more personal as it proceeded; the 
cumulative effect of scores of little self- 
revelatory flashes. For instance, I easily 
gathered that he had the unusual type of 
mind that a great chess player has. He was 
born with it. That is the reason he knows 
what to do by instinct. He has, to an ab- 
normal degree, the ticker sense—as Demp- 
sey has the fighting instinct or some 
reporters the news sense. He was born for 
his game as Mozart was born for music or Ty 
Cobb for baseball. He came into the world 
with it and he has developed it as Paul 
Morphy developed his chess playing. He 
has both studied and practiced. But his 
own success, his very millions, proved, as 
you shall later see, that not even he can 
beat the unbeatable game. For what he 
does is not to gamble or speculate, in the 
sense in which I use “‘speculation’’—that 
is, the continuous practice of buying and 
selling stocks in expectation of a profitable 
change in value. He does what all success- 
ful merchants and manufacturers and rail- 
road men and prize-fight promoters and 
pioneers do: He anticipates probabilities. 
And that is not a mere euphemism for 
gambling. It connotes a vital difference. 


Traders of Various Types 


It was most interesting to hear from his 
own lips that with all his natural and culti- 
vated equipment as an operator, whenever 
he tried to get something for nothing out of 
the stock market, or followed tips or ven- 
tured in other markets on another’s advice, 
he invariably fared as doth the sucker. He 
has lost millions by making sucker plays. 
He admits it painlessly. If it wasn’t for his 
mistakes he would be one of the richest men 
in the world—like many others! 

He has the marvelous memory of all men 
of that type of mind. He remembers num- 
bers and fluctuations indefinitely. He can 
tell what a stock sold at when he became 
bullish or bearish on it fifteen years ago. 
Professional chess players will remember 
every move of a complicated game played 
years before. Only the other day a billiard 
player who may or may not be the world’s 
champion as these words are printed, de- 
scribed exactly how the balls lay when he 
missed a certain shot that ended a certain 
run at a certain tournament before the war. | 
That sort of memory is of value to a stock. 
trader who remembers the lessons taught 
by miles upon miles of ticker tape. 

Relatively few of the big men of Wall 
Street have been good traders in stock. 
Jay Gould, who was a great financial 
genius, saw in the market a means to an 
end. He made and lost millions in his 
speculations. In his manipulations to ob- 
tain control of companies he was more suc- 
cessful. But that was quite another game. 
One of his chief brokers told me that he 
made $100,000 in commissions from Mr. 
Gould in one year, and that he was cer- 
tain Mr. Gould’s net winnings that same 
year did not amount to $50,000. In fact, he 
suspected Mr. Gould quit a loser. It was 
the year of the famous Northwest corner. 

Commodore Vanderbilt bought stocks 
that he believed in, and held them. He in- 
vested, not traded. He squeezed the shorts 
in his two Harlem corners, but his motive 
was mainly to punish treachery and crook- 
edness. Moreover, he knew his own finan- 
cial resources and believed in the future of 
the road, as well he might. But old Daniel 
Drew ran rings around him in the stock 
market more than once. 

The late J. P. Morgan was never inter- 
ested in the stock market as a trader, 
although the late Thomas Hitchcock— 
“Matthew Marshall’”’—and others have told 
me stories of certain coups of his when he 
was a young man working for his father, 


who often told friends he was afraid Pier- 
pont would never make a banker! When 
he formed the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion he intrusted the market manipulation 
of the unproven shares to James R. Keene 
and, I have been told, always regretted the 
necessity of having to develop a speculative 
market for them. Of Mr. Morgan’s part- 
ners I’ve never heard any accused of being 
a particularly good stock-market trader, 
with the exception of the late George W. 
Perkins, a man of unusual ability and 
imagination, who was a great and natural 
money maker and took kindly to the stock 
market, where he could utilize to the full 
his varied resources. 

James J. Hill was a successful operator 
in stocks in which he was interested, but 
not as a constant or general trader. He 
was the most picturesque personality I 
have ever met in Wall Street. On the 
other hand, E. H. Harriman was a very 
good trader. His huge fortune, won in a 
few golden years, was taken out of the 
market not by trading in stocks but by high 
financial manipulation of entire capitaliza- 
tions. But he could read the tape very 
well. His early career on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange gave him the needed ex- 
perience. I remember once being in a 
certain office and one of the greatest oper- 
ators that ever lived looked worried. 


Ticker Sense 


“What’s the matter?” I asked, scenting 
trouble—that is, front-page news. 

“Oh, I’ve been forced to change some 
plans. I told a friend the other day what 
I hoped to do, and he bought twenty thou- 
sand shares of—of a certain stock. I don’t 
know whether to let him know now or 
wait a bit.” 

“Until you are entirely out?” I said— 
and smiled, so that he wouldn’t shoot. 

“No,” he said frankly; ‘until some 
other friends are out.” ‘ 

“Ts your twenty-thousand-share man a 
very good friend?” 

“Not so very.” 

“Well off?” 

“Yes. It’s E. H. Harriman,” he said. 

I laughed and told him: “Don’t worry 
about him. He’s out.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Look at the tape; and if that isn’t 
enough, call him up.” 

The tape wasn’t enough, so the greatest 
pool manager that ever operated in Wall 
Street called up E. H. 

‘Just ask him,” I suggested, ‘‘when he 
sold the stock.” 

“ec No ” 


“Then ask him if he has it yet.” 

My friend did. Hetoldmethat Harriman 
answered, “‘Oh, I sold day before yesterday. 
I didn’t like the looks of the market.’’ He 
had called the turn on the minute. 

James R. Keene, of course, was an artist 
as a manipulator, and a consummate reader 
of the tape. In his later years he interested 
himself chiefly in campaigns in single stocks, 
following the method first employed in the 
Stock Exchange by John M. Tobin in 
Civil War times, which consisted of care- 
fully studying the affairs of one company 
and then acting upon the knowledge thus 
obtained. Tobin was Commodore Vander- 
bilt’s chief broker in the famous Harlem 
corner of 1864. He and Jerome adopted 
the Napoleonic principle of concentrating 
their attack upon one point. One stock 
was enough. Keene, of course, traded in 
many stocks and he also had, very highly 
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developed, what I have called ticker sense; 
that curious instinct that saved him more 
than once. He was a brilliant manipulator 
and a daring plunger. He did not care to 
direct a company’s affairs, but he could 
analyze an annual report as accurately as 
an expert accountant; and ten times faster. 

It was a wonderful equipment that Liv- 
ingston had been born with, and I could 
not help comparing him with the average 
man who goes to Wall Street after easy 
money. I recapitulated the sourees of loss 
by the public. 


Speculators’ Weaknesses 


Motive. The sucker wishes to get some- 
thing for nothing. He is prompted by 
blind greed or by the excitement of gam- 
bling. But Livingston cared only for win- 
ning, for being right. Money was merely 
the proof of it. He sees. Then he seeks 
to verify his sight by actual operations. It 
was the hot passion of a chess master for 
chess, however cold-bloodedly he may play 
the game itself; the irresistible urge to find 
solutions to problems. And his were all 
stock-market problems. 

TRADING IN AND OUT OF SEASON. Liy- 
ingston had lost too many millions and had 
learned to wait for the right time. Too 
soon is as bad as too late. 

Hope. The average sucker does little 
more than hope, whatever official reason 
he may give to others or to himself. But 
Livingston doesn’t hope; he thinks. He 
makes mistakes, but never the same mis- 
take twice, for he has toward the game the 
curiously personal as well as utterly im- 
personal attitude of the artist toward his 
work. One of his aphorisms is “I never argue 
with the tape.” He is right or he is wrong; 
hope has nothing to do with it. And even 
when accidents make him lose money they 
don’t prove he’s wrong. So his attitude is 
unchanged, his confidence in himself un- 
shaken. And that makes the millions! 

LAcK OF KNOWLEDGE OF THE GAME. 
Lack of knowledge of market movements, 
of general trade conditions, of specific con- 
ditions affecting specific stocks, of values, 
of money conditions, contributes to make 
the public lose. But Livingston knows and 
studies all the time. He reads trade papers, 
and hires experts, and gets reports, and is 
forever on his own job. 

INEXPERIENCE IN THE STOCK MARKET. 
It is the one business Livingston knows. 
He has been in it since he was fourteen. 

TEMPERAMENTAL UNFITNESS. That is 
back of many failures. But Livingston has 
experience, a remarkable memory, codrdi- 
nates accurately and quickly, has ticker 
sense—the instinct for the game that a 
man must have to be a master. At times 
it proves to be a trustier guide than his 
reasoning, for that may be vitiated by ill 
health, nerves or special circumstances. 
But the instinct is never dormant. 

And yet Livingston loses. He was a dis- 
charged bankrupt for millions, as late as 
1915. In two years he had paid all his 
debts with interest; and two years later 
was a multimillionaire. 

How did he do it all? 

How did he make his first million in 
1907? 

How did he lose all his millions in 1915? 

How did he get back? 

And even more interesting and valu- 
able—how did he make his first dollar? 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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‘‘Foot-Fitters” Have No Cork Filler 


Between 


You are not receiving full dollar 
value if the shoes you buy have a 
cork bottom filler between the soles. 
Such shoes quickly lose their shape, 
wrinkle over the vamp and form 
hard lumps on the inside as the cork is 
squeezed out of place by your weight. 


The staunch shoulder-channel insoles 
used in Edmonds ‘‘Foot-Fitter’’ 
Shoes are 40 per cent 
heavier than generally 
found in other makes of 
shoes. They fit tightly 










the Soles 


against the outsoles. Thereisnoroom 
nor need for a cork bottom filler. 


This is one mighty good reason why 
your dollars buy more shoe value in 
Edmonds ‘‘Foot-Fitter’’ Shoes than 
in many brands. There are six other 
strong reasons. Any ‘‘Foot-Fitter”’ 
dealer will be glad to show you these 
shoes in either black or rich mahog- 
any calf. If you have any difficulty 
in locating the ‘‘ Foot- 
Fitter” dealer in your 
town, write for his 
name and address. 


EDMONDS SHOE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 































Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of every 
prospective traveler. If you are considering an 
ocean voyage, send the information blank now—no 
matter when you intend to go, You will receive 
the Government's booklet of authentic travel infor- 
mation ; description of U. 8. Government ships 
and literature, No obligation is implied. 

If you yourself cannot take an ocean trip, clip 
the information blank anyway and urge some 
friend who may go to send it in, 


For information in regard to sailings and 
accommodations, address 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
Established 1848 


$03 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
502 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
10 Hanover Square, New York City 


Information Division A 247 


F you are going to Hawaii, to China, to Japan—if 
you long to explore the mysteries of the Far East— 
if you dream of glorious days of relaxation on shaded 
decks as you glide over the smooth waters of the South 
Pacific, write ‘today. 

A new booklet has been prepared for you containing 
official information every traveler should have. It will 
be sent without charge. Just send your name on the 
information blank below. 


‘The Sunshine Belt” 


To the Orient via Honolulu 


Palatial new U. S. Government ships operated by the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company now sail from San Francisco to The 
Orient via Hawaii—the Pacific Mail’s famous “Sunshine Belt 
to the Orient.” A day’s stop is made at Honolulu. Addi- 
tional stopovers may be arranged in any Eastern Country. 
hese ships are American-built, oil-burning vessels of 
21,167 displacement tons and 535 feet in length. They are 
modern and luxurious in every detail. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 



























INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Division Washington, D. C. 

P. M. A 247 











Please send without obligation the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts and also in- 
formation regarding the U.S. Government ships. 

I am considering a trip to The Orient O to 
Europe (J to South America LJ. I would travel 
1st class 1) 2d O) 3d O. Going alone 0) with 
family O) with others 1. I have definitely de- 
cided to go LJ. I am merely considering a trip 

If 1 go date will be abou 
My Name 
My Business or Profession 
My Street No.or R.F.D. 

own. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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You can identify 
Collins mountings 
by the Oak Leaf 
trade-mark on the 
back. Mention ‘Oak 
Leaf"’ to your pho- 
tographer and he 
will know that you 
desire the best he 
can give. 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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at all! 
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Balanced Ball—it must putt true. 
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Crawford MEGregor 21d 
Canby Co. Dayton, OK. 


Established 1829 


You can always tell the 
Master Balanced Ball by 
its Meridian Marking. 


No portrait is so completely 
satisfying as one made by 
a professional photographer. 


HE OLD FOLKS AT HOME await a picture of your 
baby. In the chubby features of their grandchild 
they will see you. Give them this pleasure; it is due 
them. Have the baby’s picture made by a professional 
photographer—one who can produce photographs that 
make you say “How natural!” Have yourself photo- 
graphed at the same time. You may not want your 
picture, but your friends do. 
Nearly all professional photographers encase their photographs 


in Collins Oak Leaf Mountings for the same reason that beauti- 
ful jewels are mounted in appropriate settings. 


GOLEINS 


Photographic Mountings 


**Add Charm to Every Portrait”’ 
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What Is The Value of 


Balance in a Ball? 
Nee only ten one-thousandths off bal- 


ance may twist to one side enough to 
miss the cup entirely on even less than a six 
foot putt—and not be the fault of the player 


Until this year about 80% of all balls were 
enough off center to be the cause of multi- 
But that dread need 
no longer bother those who play the Master 
It can’t 


That’s what the balanced feature does— 
Master Balls are always the same—always 
accurate. The process that guarantees this 
accuracy is patented. Master Balanced Balls 
Ask your Pro or Dealer. 
(MACGREGOR 1.62 Dimple and Mesh 


Any one or all of the following booklets 
1. “Golf, the Game of Games” (An intro- 


2. “Stepping Stones to a Golf Course” 
(Helpful suggestions for laying out a new 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


and if I don’t believe it is I can just ask 
any New Yorker after I gets there and he’ll 
tell me the same. 

So, taking one thing with another, I’m 
mighty much pleased when the word comes 
along in about a week from then that the 
old judge says I can go and sends me his 
best wishes and a twenty-dollar bill as a 
parting gift and friendship offering. He 
says in the letter, which Mr. Dallas reads 
to me, to tell me to be sort of careful about 
sampling the stock of liquor and cigars on 
the sideboard of any New York family 
when I’m in their house, and also not to 
start in wearing a strange Yankee gentle- 
man’s clothes without telling him about it 
first. He says people up there probably 
don’t understand local customs as they 
have ever prevailed down our way, and if 
I ain’t careful first thing I know.there’ll 
be a skinny black nigger named Jeff locked 
up in the county jail hollowing for help 
and not no help handy. 

But that’s just the old boss man’s joke. 
He always is been the beatenest one for 
twitting me about little things around the 
house! Mr. Dallas he knows how to take 
what the judge says, and so does I, and we 
has quite a laugh together over the letter. 

And lessen twenty-four hours from that 
time we is both all packed up and on our 
way, New York bound, me wearing one of 
Mr. Dallas’ suits of clothes, which I figures 
he ain’t had it on his back more than five 
or six times before altogether. It’s a suit 
of a most pleasing pattern, too, and cut 
very stylish. 

11 
NE morning after we gets across into 

Ohio Mr. Dallas he fetches me into 
the Pullman car where he’s riding. I 
finds myself more comfortable there than 
I has been riding up front in the colored 
compartment, but lesser easy in my mind. 
I enjoys the feel of them soft seats, and yet 
I gets sort of uneasy setting up amongst so 
many strange white folks. Still, there ain’t 
nobody telling me to roust myself out from 


there, and after a while I gets more used to 
being where I now is. Also I gets ac- 
quainted with two of the porters, the one 
on our car and the one on the car which is 
hitched on next to us. When they ain’t 
busy we all three gets out in the little 
porches betwixt the cars and confabs to- 
gether. Course I don’t let on to them, but 
all the time I studies them two. 

The one on our car, which his given’ 
name is Gabe, is short and chunky and kind 
of fatted out; he’s black as the pots and 
powerful nappy headed besides. His head 
looks like somebody has done dipped it in 
a kettle of grease and then throwed a 
handful of buckshot at it and they all 
stuck. But he’s smart. He knows what’s 
service. I sees that plain. 

With Gabe it’s this way: A lady gets 
on board the car. No sooner do she sit 
down and begin to fumble with the hatpins 
than Gabe is standing right alongside of 
her holding a big paper bag in his hands all 
opened out for her to put her hat in it and 
keep it out of the dust. A gentleman set- 
ting in the smoking room reaches in his 
pocket and gets a cigar out. Before he 
rightly can bite the end of it off there is 
Gabe at his elbow with a match ready. 
This here Gabe, he ain’t hanging back 
waiting for folks to ask him for something 
and then have them getting all impatient 
whilst he’s running to find whatever ’tis 
they wants. No, sir; not him. He’s there 
with the materials almost before they is 
made up their minds what it is they craves 
next. He just naturally beats em to it; 
which I’ll tell the world that’s service. 

He’s powerful crafty about his tips too. 
When he does something for a passenger, 
and the passenger reaches in his pocket to 
get a little piece of chicken feed out to 
hand over to Gabe, he smiles and holds up 
his hand. 

“No, suh,” he says to him, ‘‘keep yore 
funds whar they now is, please, suh. 
There ain’t no hurry—we’re goin’ travel 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Insert shows the actual thickness of Sheetrock 48 


OU do not have to put up with makeshift 

walls and ceilings. You can have rigid, 
Sireproof, non-warping walls and ceilings made 
of highest grade gypsum plaster. All you have 
to do is use Sheetrock, the fireproof wall- 
board. It is plaster, cast in sheets, and all 
ready for use. Any good carpenter can erect 
it easily and quickly, simply nailing it to 
the joists or studding. It is smooth-surfaced, 
tight-jointed, with the USG Patented Edge, 
and much thicker than the ordinary wall. 


Also, its cost is low. Call on your dealer in 
lumber or builders’ supplies for prices of 
Sheetrock and other wallboards. You will 
be surprised how little you need pay to have 
Sheetrock walls and ceilings. Then ask him 
to tell you all the advantages of Sheetrock — 
including the ease with which it takes paper, 
paint or panels, and the way it lasts as long as 
the building stands. You will want Sheetrock 
in your new construction, alterations and 
repairs. Write fora copy of ‘‘Walls of Worth.’ 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, Genera/ Offices: 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Boston, Mass., Washington, 
D. C., Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, Detroit, 
Michigan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Minneapolis, Minnesota, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Omaha, Nebraska, Denver, Colorado, Los Angeles, California 


Approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


MINES AND MILLS: Oakfield, N. Y., Plasterco, Va., Cleveland, Ohio, Gypsum, Ohio, 
Genoa, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., Alabaster, Mich., Grand Rapids, Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, Blue Rapids, Kas., Southard, Okla., Eldorado, Okla., Piedmont, 
S. D., Loveland, Colorado, Denver, Colorado, Arden, Nevada, Amboy, California 
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HASSLER PACIFIC COMPANY 
San Francisco Los Angeles, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. Portland, Oregon 

HASSLER COLORADO COMPANY 

Denver, Colorado 

HASSLER OKLAHOMA COMPANY 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
HASSLER DAKOTA COMPANY 
Fargo, North Dakota 
HASSLER TEXAS COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 


HASSLER NEBR! ASKA COMPANY 
Omaha, Nebraska 
HASSLER MISSOURI-KANSAS CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
HASSLER IOWA COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 
HASSLER MINNESOTA COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 
HASSLER SOUTH-EAST CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. New Orleans, La. 
HASSLER ILLINOIS COMPANY 
Peoria, Illinois 
HASSLER WISCONSIN COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
HASSLER CHICAGO COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
HASSLER INDIANA COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
HASSLER KENTUCKY COMPANY 
Louisville, Kentucky 
HASSLER OHIO COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
HASSLER SALES AGENCY, INC. 
Richmond, Virginia 
HASSLER PENNSYLVANIA CO. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Md. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HASSLER NEW YORK COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Plainfield, N. J. Ilion, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Kingston, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. Elmira, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Utica, N. Y. 

HASSLER NEW ENGLAND CO. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
J. W. Pickavant & Co., Ltd. 
Birmingham, England 
(for British Isles) 
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Stop sidesway, upthrow 


and vibration with 


Hasslers 


G pists lively, quick-acting Hassler springs 
cushion the downward movement of your 
cars body, and then instantly the same 
springs check the upthrow. 


Hasslers lessen the vibration that ceaselessly 
pounds your car to pieces, and the angular 
position of the coil springs stops sidesway. 


When you use Hasslers your car stays tight 
longer. You minimize rattles. Breakage and 
wear are greatly reduced. Upkeep costs are cut. 


Hasslers permit you to drive faster on rough 
roads, save hundreds of dollars’ worth of time, 
prevent accidents and avoid delays. 


Only Hassler Shock Absorbers have the fa- 
mous Hassler action; they alone can give you 
that full protection and comfort. Test them 
ten days at our risk on your Ford or Dodge 
Brothers car. Ask your dealer. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


TRADE MARK 


Sho pic Absorbers 





(Continued from Page 122) 
quite a piece together. When we gits to 
whar you gits off, ef you is puffec’ly satis- 
fied wid all whut is been done in yore 
behalf, then you kin slip me a li’l’ reward 
if you’s a mind to.” 

He tells me in confidences that working 
it thataway he gets dollars where he would 
’a’ got dimes. He calls it his deferred- 
payment plan. He says some months his 
tips run three times what his wages is. I’ll 
say that old tar baby is certainly got some- 
thing in his head besides sockets for his 
teeth to set in. 

The other porter, the one which is on the 
ear next behind, is as different from Gabe 
as day is from night. He calls himself 
Harold. But I knows just from looking at 
him that he’s too old for such a fancy 
entitlement as that. ’Cause Harold is a 
new-issue name amongst us colored, and 
this here boy must be rising of forty years 
old if he’s a day. This Harold is yellow- 
complected, and yet he ain’t the pure high 
yellow, neither; he’s more the shade of a 
slice of scorched sponge cake. He’s 
plenty uppidity. And I furthermore takes 
notice that the farther North the train 
goes the more uppidity he gets. He quits 
saying ““No, ma’am” and “Yas, suh,” 
almost before we leaves Cincinnati. He 
quits saying ‘“‘Thanky, suh’’ and he starts 
saying ‘I thank you” in such a way it 
sounds like he was actually doing you a 
favor to accept your two bits. He starts 
talking back to passengers which com- 
plains about something. He acts more 
and more begrudgeful until it looks like it 
must actually hurt him to step along and 
do something which somebody on the train 
wants done. Along about Pittsburgh he’s 
got so brash that I keeps watching for some 
white man to rise up and knock that boy’s 
mouth so far round from the middle of his 
face it’ll look like his side entrance. But 
nothing like that don’t happen, and I is 
most deeply surprised and marvels greatly. 
I says to myself, I says: 

“Harold,” I says, “I aims to git yore 
likeness well fixed in my mind, because I 
got a presenterment ’at you ain’t goin’ be 
round yere so very much longer, an’ I 
wants to be able to remember how you 
looked after you is gone frum us. Some of 
these times you is goin’ git yore system 
mixed an’ start bein’ biggotty on yore way 
South, an’ ’en you is due to wake up at 
the end of yore run all organized to attend 
yore own fune’l. Yas, suh, man, w’en you 
comes to in Newerleans you'll ’a’ been daid 
fully twelve hours. I kin jest shut my eyes 
right now an’ see the cemetery sexton 
pattin’ you in the face wid a spade.” 

I talks to him about the way he acts. 
Course I does not come right out and ask 
him about it; I leads him up to it gentle 
and roundabout. He tells me he don’t aim 
to let nobody run over him. He tells me 
he considers himself just as good as they 
is, if not better. He says he lives in a place 
called Jersey City, where the colored race 
gets their bounden rights and if they don’t 
get ’em they up and contends for ’em until 
they do. 

I says to him, I says: ‘‘ Harold,” I says, 
“T ain’t never been about nowhars much 
till this present trip, an’ I ain’t never seen 
much, so you must excuse of my ign’ence; 
but the way it looks to me, I’d ruther be 
happy amongst niggers than miser’ble 
amongst w’ite folks.” 

He says to me ain’t I got no respect for 
my color. I says to him I is got so much 
respect for it that I ain’t aiming to jam 
myself into places where I ain’t desired. 
He says that ain’t the point; he says the 
point is that I is got to stand up for the 
entitled rights and privileges of the colored 
race. I says where I comes from I also has 
got to think of keeping from getting my 
head all peeled. He says to me I'll find 
out before I has been long up North that 
there is a sight of difference betwixt Ken- 
tucky and New Jersey. I says to him that 
most doubtless he is right. And then he 
- says I should also be careful about speaking 
the word “‘nigger.’’ He says the word ain’t 
never used no more amongst colored folks 
which respects themselves. 

I says to him, I says: ‘“‘Huh!” I says. 
“Well, then, whut does you call a boy 
ree you’s blabbin’ along wid him friendly 

a ” 


He says it is different when I is strictly 
amongst my own color, but that I mustn’t 
never speak the word “‘nigger”’ in front of 
white folks nor never allow no white man 
to call me that and get away with it. 

I says, ‘“Not even ef you is wu’kin’ fur 
him an’ he don’t call it to you to hurt yore 
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feelin’s nor to demean you, but jest sez 
it sociable an’ so-and-so?”’ 

_ He says, “Not under no circumstances 
whutsomever.” 

I says, ‘‘How is I goin’ to stop him?” 

He says, “‘With yore fists, or half of a 
loose brick, or something.” 

I says to Harold, “Harold,” I says, 
“You shore wuz right jest now w’en you 
norrated ’at they wuz a difference betwixt 
Kintucky an’ up North. Well, live an’ 
learn,’ I says—‘“‘live an’ learn. Only ef 
I aims to learn frum you I has doubts 
whether I’ll live so ver’ much longer.” 

We talks some about making money too. 
It seems like the closer you gets to New 
York City the more you thinks about 
money. I noticed it then, and I notices it 
since—frequent. He says to me that some 
of the boys in the sleeping-car portering 
business don’t depend just on their wages 
and their tips alone. He says they has 
another way for to pick up loose change. 
He says he don’t follow after it himself: 
he says he has got one or two other boys 
in mind which he has talked with ’em and 
knows how they does it. 

I says to him, I says, ‘‘Specify.” 

He says: ‘‘The way these yere boys gits 
they money is ’at they gits it late at night 
after ever’body has done went to baid. 
Most gin’elly a man ’at’s travelin’, he don’t 
keep track of his loose change. Anyhow, 
he don’t keep near ez close track of it ez 
he do w’en he’s home. He’s buyin’ 
hisse’f a cigar yere an’ a paper-back book 
there an’ a apple in this place an’ a sand- 
witch in ’at. place, an’ he jest stick the 
change in his pants pocket an’ goes on 
about his bus’ness. Well, come baidtime, 
he turns in. We’ll say you is a porter on 
’at train. You goes th’ough the ear till you 
comes to his berth. You parts the cur- 
tains jest ez easy ez you kin an’ you peeps 
in th’ough the crack an’ sees ef he’s sleepin’ 
good. Ef his pants is all folded up smooth 
you better ramble along an’ leave ’at man 
be. Folded pants is most gine’lly a sign 
of a careful man w’ich the chances is he 
knows how much he’s got to a cent. But 
ef his pants is kind of wadded up in the 
l’l’ hammock or flung to one side sort of 
keerless lak, you reaches in an’ you lifts 
’em out. But fust you wants to be shore 
he’s sleepin’ sound. Them w’ich sleeps on 
the back wid the mouth open is the 
safetest.” 

I says to him, I says, “Yes, but s’posen’ 
he do wake up an’ ketch you fumblin’ 
round insides of his berth. Whut then?” 

“Oh,” he says, “‘tha’s all purvided fur 
in theritual. Youseztohim: ‘’Scuse me, 
mister, I med a mistake. I thought you 
wus the gen’l’man ’at lef’ a early call to git 
off at Harrisburg.’ But most in gine’l he 
don’t wake up. So you gits his pants out 
into the aisle an’ goes th’ough ’em. 
he’s got somewhars round five dollars in 
loose change in his pockets you teks fifty 
cents, no mo’ an’ no less, an’ ’en you slips 
his pants back whar you found ’em an’ go 
‘long. Ef he’s got somewhars round ten 
dollars in chicken feed an’ in ones an’ 
twos you assesses him jest one dollar even. 
Ef you plays yore system right an’ don’t 
git greedy they ain’t one chancet in a 
thousand ’at he’ll miss the money w’en 
he wakes up. But,” he says, “they’s one 
fatal exception to the rule. W’en you come 
to him don’t touch a cent of his money, no 
matter how much he’s carryin’ on him, 
cause ef you do he’s shore to mek a hollow 
the very fust thing in the mornin’, an’ next 
thing you know you’s in trouble an’ they’s 
beckonin’ you up on the cyarpet.” 

I says to him, I says, ‘‘ Wait a minute,’ 
I says. “‘Lemme see ef I can’t name you 
the exception my own se’f. The excep- 
tion,’”’ I say8, “is the w’ite man w’ich he 
carries all his small change in one of these 
yere li’l’ serewed-up leather purses. Ain’t 
ite i 


And he says yes, for a fact, that’s so. 
But he says how come I is knowing so 
much when I ain’t never done no portering 
my own self. And I says to him a man 
don’t need to be wearing railroading 
clothes to know that any white man which 
totes around one of them little tight, 
patent purses knows at all times, sleeping 
or waking, just exactly how much money 
he’s got. 

Well, when we gets to New York City 
it’s morning again, and when we comes out 
of the depot onto the street I takes one 
look round and I allows to myself that these 
here New York folks certainly is got power- 
fully behind someway with their hauling. 
Excusing the time we had the cyclone 


down home, I ain’t never in my whole life 
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ROOTBEER 


1s the finest 
Summer drink 
when made from 








One 25c package makes 80 dlasses 


You can make this pure, refreshing drink in almost no 
time. Just get a package of the extract from your grocer 
and follow the simple directions for mixing enclosed in 
the package. When you bottle the rootbeer use tight corks 
or get Hires Patent Bottle Stoppers. Your friends will be 
glad to know how delicious and economical it is. 


Ask for 


HIRES HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 25 cents and we will send, 
postpaid, package direct. Or send $2.80 for carton of one dozen. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
207 S. Twenty-fourth Street PHILADELPHIA 


Ask for Hires at the fountain, or buy it carbonated 
in bottles ready to drink, from your dealer 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Canadian price, 35 cents the package 



















Shelled Pecans 
that are always fresh 


The new Funsten process of packing pecans under a 
vacuum insures absolute freshness even in the hottest <> 


weather and preserves indefinitely the natural sweet- p> 


- ness and flavor of the nuts. Only select halves are used. 





The pecans are sealed in our packages immediately 
after they are shelled, and are guaranteed to be always 
fresh. Ask your grocer for Funsten Pecans. 


R. E. Funsten Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Established 1897 


Funstens 
PECANS 
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ice cream, ices and sherbets' 


Frozen products, in bricks or bulk, de- 
liciously flavored with W ard’s Orange- 
Crush, can now be obtained through- 
out the United States and Canada. One 
leading ice cream firm in each principal 
city and town is exclusively licensed to 
use Orange-Crush and its companion 
flavors, Lemon-Crush and Lime-Crush. 


Just as the “Crush” drinks are the most 
delightful of citrus-flavored beverages, 


so you will find ice creams, ices and 
sherbets flavored with the ‘‘Crushes” 
the most enjoyable of frozen dainties. 


Be sure to get the genuine flavors— 
made by compounding fruit oils and 
juices obtained from the actual fruit, 
with U. S. certified food color and cane 
sugar. Ask any retail ice cream dealer. 
Send for free booklet, “How Orange- 
Crush Is Made.” 

















Prepared by Orange-Crush Co., Chicago, U. S. A. In Canada: Orange-Crush Co., Limited, Winnipeg 


For Your Own Protection Learn How to Tell Genuine 


inoleum 


Look for the woven Burlap Back 


All genuine linoleum is made of ground 
cork and oxidized linseed oil, pressed on 


a strong, flexible Burtap back. 


BuRLAP 


gives linoleum its strength and durability, 
making it difficult to tear and adding many 


years to its service. 


JUTE INDUSTRIES? Lane 


320 Broadway 


New York City 


< cAsk your merchant to show you the woven BURLAP back >< 
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seen so much truck and stuff and things 
moving in all different directions at the 
same time. And people—who-ee! Every 
which-a-way I looks all I can see is a multi- 
tude of strangers. And I says to myself 
there certainly must be a big convention in 
town for the streets to be so full of visiting 
delegates, and it’s a mighty good thing for 
us Mr. Dallas is done sent a telegram on 
ahead for rooms at the hotel, else we’d have 
to camp out with some private family same 
as they does down home in county-fair 
week or when the district Methodist con- 
ference meets. 

The white gentleman that’s going to fix 
up what I writes, he told me that I should 
set down my first impressions of New York 
before I begins to forget ’em. He says 
they’ll make good local color, whatever 
that is. Which I will now do so: 

The thing which impresses me first and 
foremost is a steamboat I sees on the river 
which runs alongside New York City on 
the side nearest to Paducah. She is not no 
side-wheeler, nor yet she ain’t a stern- 
wheeler, which all the steamboats I has 
ever seen before is naturally bound to be 
one or the other. As near as I can tell, she 
had not got no wheel at all, side or stern. 
It would seem that what runs her is a kind 
of a big humpback timber which sticks up 
out of the middle of her hurricane deck and 
works up and down, and which Mr. Dallas 
tells me is known as a walking beam. But 
it seems like to me that’s certainly a mighty 
curiousome way to run a steamboat, and I 
says to myself that wonders will never 
cease. 

And the thing which impresses me next 
most is a snack stand on a sidewalk where 
they is selling watermelon by the slice— 
and.it the middle of August! 

And next to that the most impressive- 
ness is when I sees a gang of black fellows 
working on a levee down by this same river, 
only it’s mighty flat looking for a levee. 
These boys is working there, roustabouting 
freight, and there ain’t a single one of ’em 
which is singing as he goes back and forth. 
When a river nigger down our way don’t 
sing whilst he’s loading it’s a sign some- 
thing is wrong with him, and next thing he 
knows he don’t know nothing by reason of 
the mate having lammed him across the 
head with a hickory club. But this here 
gang is going along just as dumb as if they 
was white. I wonders to myself if thereby 
they is hoping to fool somebody into be- 
lieving they is white. 

I will therefore state that these three 
things is the things which impresses me the 
most highly on my first arrival in New 
York. I also takes notice of the high build- 
ings. They strikes me as being quite high; 
but of course when you starts in to build a 
high building highness is naturally what 
you aims for, ain’t it? 
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Sheer day we gets to New York is the day 
before yesterday, and we has been on 
the go so constant ever since and I has seen 
so much it seems like my ideas is all mixed 
up together same as a mess of scrambled 
eggs. The way it looks to me, the mainest 
difficulty with an author, especially if he’s 
kind of new at the authorizing business, is 
not so much to find something to write up 
as ’tis to pick out the special things which 
should be wrote up and just leave the rest 
be. So it is now my aim to set forth the 
main points which sticks out in my mind. 

Well, first off, soon as we gets in we goes 
to the hotel. Beforehand Mr. Dallas he 
says to me it’s a quiet hotel uptown; but 
when we arrives at it I takes a look around 
and I says to myself that if this here is a 
quiet hotel they shore must have to wear 
ear mufflers at one of the noisy ones if they 
hopes to hear themselves think. To begin 
with, she don’t look like no hotel I’ve ever 
been used to. She rears-herself away up in 
the air, same as a church steeple, only with 
windows all the way up; and although the 
weather is pleasant, there is not no white 
folks setting in chairs under the front gal- 
lery. In the first place, there is not nothing 
which looks like a gallery, excusing it’s a 
little glass to-do which sticks out over the 
pavement at the main entrance, and if 
anybody was to try setting there the only 
way he could save his feet from being 
mashed off by people trampling on ’em 
would be for him to have both his legs 
sawed off at the ankles. You’d think that 
being uptown the neighborhood would be 
kind of quiet, with shade trees and maybe 
some vacant lots here and there; but no, 
sir; it’s all built up solid and the crowds is 
| mighty near as thick as what they was 
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down around the depot, and in just as 
much of a hurry to get to wherever it is 
they is bound for. 

Even with all the jamming and all the 
excitement going on they must ’a’ been 
expecting us. The way they fusses over 
Mr. Dallas is proof to my mind that some- 
body must ’a’ told ’em in advance that he 
belongs to the real quality down where we 
comes from, and I certainly is puffed up 
with pride to be along with him. Because 
if he had been the King of Europe they 
could not have showed him no higher 
honors than what they does. 

No sooner does we pull up at the curb- 
stone in front than a huge big tall white 
man dressed up something like a Knights 
Templar is opening the taxihack door for 
us to get out; and two or three white boys 
in militia suits comes a-running at his call 
and snatches the baggage away from me; 
and another member of the grand lodge, in 
full uniform, is standing just inside the 
front door to give us the low bow of wel-- 
come as we walks into a place which it is all 
done up with marble posts and with red 
wall paper on the walls, and gold chicken 
coops on every side until it puts me in 
mind of a country nigger’s notion of heaven. 
Over at the clerk’s inclosure three white 
gentlemen is waiting very eager to receive 
us, which each and every one of ’em is 
wearing his dress-up clothes with a stand- 
ing collar and long-tailed coat the same as 
though he was fixing to be best man at a 
wedding or pallbearer at a funeral or some- 
thing else extra special and fancy. For all 
it’s summertime, there is not nobody loaf- 
ing round there in his shirt sleeves—I bet 
you there ain’t! 

One of the pallbearing gentlemen shoves 
the book round for Mr. Dallas to write his 
name in it, and the second one he reaches 
for the keys, and the third one he looks to 
see if there is not some mail or telegrams 
for him. It takes no lessen a number than 
three of them white boys in the soldier 
clothes to escort Mr. Dallas upstairs, and a 
fourth one he grabs up my valise and takes 
me on an elevator to the servants’ annex. 
He don’t have to run the elevator himself, 
neither. There’s another hand just to do 
that alone, and all my white boy is got to 
do is wrestle my baggage. It’s the first 
time in my life ever I has had a white per- 
son toting my belongings for me, and it 
makes me feel kind of abovish and impor- 
tant. Also, I takes notice that when we 
gets to my room he keeps hanging round, 
fussing with the window shade and first one 
thing and then another, same as if he was 
one of the bell boys at the hotel down home. 
He’s lingering round until he gets his tip. 
For quite a spell I lets him linger on and 
suffer. I lets on like I don’t suspicion what 
he’s hanging about that-a-way for. Then 
I slips him two bits, and I don’t begrudge 
it to him neither, account of it giving me 
such a satisfactory feeling to be high- 
toning a white boy. 

I says to myself that if this here is the 
annex where they boards the transom* 
help, what must the main part of the hotel 
where the regular guests stays at be like? 
Because my room certainly is mighty 
stylish looking and full of general grandeur. 
But I ain’t got no time then to be staying 
there and enjoying the furniture, because 


I knows Mr. Dallas will be needing me for 


to come and wait on him. So I starts right 
out to find him, and it seems like I travels 
half a mile through them hallways before 
Idoesso. He’s got a big setting room all to 
himself, and a fashionable bedroom and a 
special bath and a little special hall and all. 
I says to him, I says: 

“Mr. Dallas, they shore must be mon- 
strous set up over havin’ you pick out they 
hotel fur to stop at. Look how the recep- 
tion committee turned out fur you down- 
stairs in full regalia! Look how they 
mouty nigh broke they necks for to usher 
you in in due state! An’ now ef they ain’t 
done gone an’sign you to the bridal cham- 
ber an’ give’ you the upstairs parlor fur 
yore own use! It p’intedly indicates to me 
’at they sets a heap of store by you.” 

He sort of laughs at that. 

“Why, Jeff,’ he says, ‘‘if you think this 
is a fine layout you should see some of the 
other suites they have here!” 

I says, ‘‘I ain’t cravin’ tosee’em. I done 
seen sweetness nuff ez ’tis. They suttinly 
is usin’ us noble.” 

He says they should ought to use us 
noble, seeing what the price is they charges 

(Continued on Page 128) - 





* Note: 


It is believed that Jeff meant ‘‘tran- 
sient.” _ 
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Good Business 


The instructions I got on shaving cream 
By V. K. Cassady, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


The- makers of Palmolive decided to 
use their soothing oils in a shaving cream. 
And they gave me these instructions: 


“The men we go to are all using other 
shaving soaps. Most of them are satis- 
fied — some are wedded to them. 


“You must create a superlative soap, 


conspicuously supreme. Otherwise we 
shall never tell men anything about it.” 


We asked 1,000 men 


Our first step was to ask 1,000 men 
what they most desired in a shaving soap. 

Then we set out to meet their require- 
ments better than others had done. 


We are soap experts—that is our busi- 
ness. We have studied soap for decades. 


We have won millions of women — 
won the topmost place in toilet soaps — 
by creation of Palmolive. 


Now with those same oils—palm and 
olive—it was for us to make a shaving 
cream as popular with men. 


Tried 130 times 


We worked 18 months on the problem. 
We made up 130 formulas, and we tried 
them out on every sort of beard. 


We knew soap chemistry. We had 
the oils which had held supreme place 
for 3,000 years. We had made the finest 
facial soap that women ever knew. 


But we fell down 130 times before we 
satisfied ourselves on a shaving soap for 
you. You are one we tried to please. 
Now we ask you, asa fair return, to give 
this soap a test. 


Go back to what you now use if we 
have nothing,better. But find out what 
we've done. If you have something you 
want tested, we'll do the same for you. 


Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Co. 1449 


Enjoy 
Ten Shaves 
FREE 


Just send the coupon 
and we will send a trial 
tube. See our conception 
of what a shaving soap 
should be. See if it is not 
better than any soap you 
know. 


The Four Things 
Most Desired 


Men wanted ample lather. 
We made a soap which multi- 
plies itself in lather 250 times. 
A tiny bit—only one-half inch 
—suffices for a shave. 


Men wanted quick results. 
Within one minute, with this 
soap, the beard absorbs 15% 
of water. And that makes the 
toughest beard cut like wax. 


Men wanted lasting lather. 
The lather of Palmolive Cream 
maintains its creamy fullness 
for ten minutes on the face. 

Menwanted nice after effects. 
Here the palm and olive blend 
soothes all irritation. No lo- 
tion is required. The skin is left 
in soft and velvety condition. 

Those are the results that you 
want. Let us prove that we’ve 
attained them. Send this cou- 
pon for our ten-shave tube. 


10 Shaves FREE 


Simply insert your name and 


address and mail to 


The Palmolive Company 
Dept. B-283 
Milwaukee, U.S. A. 
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As Used on Hall 
and Vestibule Floors _ 


Floor Covering 
| You Lay with 
ed a Brush 


KoveRFLoR—the floor 
covering in liquid form 
—resists the weather and 
the wear. 





It protects foors of wood or 
cement, inside or outside, from 
wear, water, and the elements of 
decay. Because it is proof against 
oil, alkalis and lime, it is used on 
the floors of garages, factories, hos- 
pitals, dairies, bathrooms, kitchens, 
cellars,stores, theatres, restaurants, 
porches, etc. 













KoverFLOR comes in attractive 
colors. Its cost per square foot 
applied is small. Ask your paint or 
hardware dealer for KoverFLOoR 
—or send us his name and ad- 
dress and receive the KovERFLOR 


Sample Book. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Ave. New York City 


55 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
s06Oakland Ave.,S.W.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbourne 


STANDARD COOPER-BELL Co. 


2600 Federal Street Chicago, Ill, 






Manufactur- 4 Varnishes 







ers of A Enamels 
world- and 
accepted Allied 

standards in Specialties 






Elastica Varnishes 
For every architectural and: household 
purpose, 

Kwickwork Auto Enamel 
Can be applied one day and the car 
used the next 






Satinette Enamel 
The immaculate, enduring white enamel 
of distinction, 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
us. He says, “Do you know what I’m 
paying here for the accommodations for 
the two of us? I’m paying twenty-seven 
dollars and a half.” 

I says to him if that’s the case he better 
let me clear out of there right brisk and 
skirmish round and find me a respectable 
colored boarding house somewheres handy 
by so’s to cut down the expenses, because, 
I don’t care what anybody say, twenty- 
seven dollars and a half is a sight of money 
to be paying out every week. 

He says, ‘“‘Twenty-seven and a half a 
week—huh! Remember, Jeff, we are in 
New York now, where everything runs 
high. This stands me twenty-seven and a 
half a day.” 

I says to him, I says, “‘Whoo-ee!”’ I says. 
“No wonder they kin purvide fancy gar- 
ments fur all the hands an’ buy solid gold 
bars fur the cage whar they keeps them 
clerks penned up. Mr. Dallas,” I says, 
“it shore is behoovin’ on us to eat hearty 
th’ee times a day in awder fur to git our 
money’s worth whilst we’s boardin’ yere.’’ 

He says, though, for me not to overtax 
my appetite just on that account, because 
the eating is besides; he says we pays 
twenty-seven dollars and a half a day just 
for our rooms. 

I says to him, I says, “Mr. Dallas, let’s 
git out of yere befo’ they begins chargin’ us 
up fur the air we breathes!”’ 

He says, “‘ You’re too late with your sug- 
gestion; they do charge us for the air. The 
air is all cleaned and cooled before it comes 
into these rooms.” 

Then I knows for sure he is burlesquing 
me. Who’s going to hold the air whilst 
they cleans it? And the good Lord himself 
can’t chill the air to order in the middle of 
a August hot spell, let alone a lot of folks 
running a hotel, can he? I asks Mr. Dallas 
them questions. 

But he just laughs and says to me that 
there’s not no need to worry, because he 
won’t be staying there only just a day or 
so. He says Mr. H. G. Raynor, which is 
his principalest friend in New York and the 
one which he’s thinking about maybe going 
into business with, has done devised for us 
to hire some ready-furnished quarters still 
higher uptown. He says something about 
’em being Sublette quarters in a depart- 
ment house; leastwise that’s what I makes 
out of what he says. Which it is news to me 
in more ways than one, because in the first 
place I didn’t know any of the Sublettes, 
which is a very plentiful white connection 
in our county, had done moved up here to 
live; and in the second place it seemed like 
to me there just naturally couldn’t be no 
more uptown.to New York City than what 
I already had done observed from the taxi- 
hack coming from the train. He goes on to 
say he is expecting to hear from the gentle- 
man almost any minute now, and then 
he’ll know better what the program is. 

Almost before he gets the words out of 
his mouth the telephone bell rings, and 
sure enough it is this here Mr. Raynor 
which is on the wire, and it turns out that 
the place where we’re going is ready for us 
now on account of the folks which owns it 
having gone away sooner than what they 
expected, and the further tidings is that we 
can move up there that same day, which 
we does—along about an hour before sup- 
per time. I notices they don’t make near 
as much fuss over us going thence from 
there as they did whilst ushering of us in. 
I judges the man what owns the hotel must 
be feeling kind of put out about losing of 
all that there money which we'd be paying 
him had we ’a’ stayed on. : 

We gets into a taxihack and we rides for 
what seems like to me it’s several miles, and 
still are not nowheres near the outskirts as 
far as I can judge, and when finally we gets 
to the new location I has another astonish- 
ment. For here all day I’ve been expecting 
we'd land at a private residence, but this 
place to which we’ve come at don’t look 
like no private residence to me. It’s more 
like the hotel we just left, only more bigger 
and mighty near as tall. In all other re- 
spects additional it certainly is a grand 
establishment. 

lt’s got a kind of a private road so’s 
carriages can drive in under shelter off the 
sidewalk, and ’way back inside is a round 
piece of ground all fixed up with solid 
marble benches and little cedar trees and 
flower beds, like a cemetery. I thinks to 
myself that maybe this here is the private 
burying plot for the owner’s family; but 
still there ain’t no tombstones in sight, 
excepting one over the front door with 
words cut on it, and since I figures I has 
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done showed ignorance enough for one day, 
I don’t ask no fool questions about it. 

The help here also wears fancy clothes, 
but is my own color. I’m glad of that, be- 
cause I counts now on having some black 
folks to get acquainted with and talk to; 
but just as soon as one of ’em opens his 
mouth and speaks I knows they is not my 
kind even if they is my complexion. Be- 
cause he don’t talk like no white folks ever 
I knowed, and yet he don’t talk like none 
of the black folks does at home. Still, just 
from his conversation I can place him. 
There was two just like him which was 
brought South once by a Northern family 
staying in our town, but they didn’t 
linger long amongst us. They didn’t like 
the place, and no more the place didn’t 
like them. They claimed they was genuine 
West Indians, whatever that is, and they 
made their brags constant that they also 
was British subjects. But Aunt Dilsey 
Turner, she always said they looked more 
like objects to her. Aunt Dilsey, which she 
was Judge Priest’s cook for going on twenty 
years, is mighty plain spoken about folks 
and things which she don’t fancy, and she 
did not fancy these two none whatsomever. 

When we gets upstairs to our section I’m 
sort of disappointed in it. The furniture 
ain’t new and shiny like what I naturally 
expected ’twould be. Most of it is kind of 
old and dingy and hacked-up-looking. The 
curtains at the setting-room windows is all 
frayed-like, and mighty near wore through 
in spots. And the Sublette family must 
’a’ run out of money before they got round 
to buying the carpets, because they is not 
no carpets at all, but only a passel of old 
faded rugs scattered about the floor here 
and there. Some of the chairs—the best 
company chairs too—is so old they is 
actually decrepit. I’d say that by rights 
they belonged in a secondhand store, or 
leastways up in the attic. Moreover, they 
ain’t no upstairs to our department, nor yet 
there is not no downstairs nor no cellar; 
but instead, everything, kitchen and pantry 
and the rooms for the help and all, runs on 
one floor. But Mr. Dallas he deports him- 
self like he is satisfied, and it ain’t for me 
to be finding fault if he sees fitten not to 
find any. 

Anyway, I is so busy for a little while 
flying round and getting things unpacked 
that I has no time to utter complaints. 
Pretty soon, though, I has to knock off 
hanging up Mr. Dallas’ suits to mix a batch 
of cocktails from the private stock he has 
brought along with him in one of his trunks, 
because this here Mr. Raynor he telephones 
he’s bringing some of his friends for a round 
of drinks with Mr. Dallas, and then Mr. 
Raynor says they’ll ride out in his motor 
car to a road house to get ’em some dinner. 
I takes his message off the telephone and I 
knows that’s what hesays, surprising though 
it do sound. 

That’s shore a couple of new ones on 
me—eating dinner when it’s already mighty 
near past suppertime, and eating it at a 
road house too! I says to myself that New 
York City is getting to act more curiouser 
to me every minute I stays in it. Because 
the only road house ever I knowed of by 
that name used to stand alongside the toll- 
gate just outside the corporation limits on 
the Mayfield road, and the old white man 
which collected the tolls lived in it, his 
name being Mr. Gip Bayless. But the gate 
is done torn down since the public govern- 
ment taken over the gravel roads, and any- 
how, even in its most palmiest days, none 
of the quality wouldn’t never think of stop- 
ping there at that little old rusty house for 
their vittles. No, sir; they’d mighty near 
as soon think of having a picnic out at the 
pesthouse. 

Still and notwithstanding, Mr. Dallas 
ain’t indicating no surprise when I conveys 
to him what Mr. Raynor says, so I reflects 
to myself that if tollgate houses up here 
is in proportion to everything else this one 
which they’re a-aiming to go to must prob- 
ably be about the size of a county court- 
house, with a slate roof on it and doubtless 
a cupola. So I just gets busy and mingles 
up a batch of powerful tasty cocktails in 
the shaker. I knows they is tasty from a 
couple of private samples which I pours off 
for myself out in the pantry. My experi- 
ence is been that the only way you can tell 
is a cocktail just right is to taste it from 
time to time as you goes along. 

Immediately soon here come Mr. Raynor 
with his friends, which there is four of 
them, besides himself—one other gentle- 
man named Bellows and three ladies. One 
of the ladies is older than the other two, 
but decorated more younger, if anything, 
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Here's a “‘market tip’”’ that will 
jump you ahead of the crowd! 


Next time you buy Shoes use the same 
good judgment that directs your busi- 
ness affairs. Invest your money; don’t 
merely spend it. Avoid false “bar- 
gains.” Don’t let passing whims of 
Styleoverride the commonsense which 
tells you to guard health and vigor 
above all things. Take your feet into 
partnership, instead of forcing them to 
continue at irritating cross purposes 
with body, mind and nervous system. 
Treat them like the powerful assets 
they should be instead of the poor weak 
liabilities stiff-arched, narrow-toed 
footwear makes of them. Give them 
LIFE! Put them into a pair of 
smartly swinging, pliantly clinging 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


Real Shoes for real Men who appre- 
ciate the value of real Comfort and 
know real VALUE when they see it! 


These famous ORIGINAL muscle-develop- 
ing Health Shoes are built on Nature’s own 
incomparable principle of construction, with 
straight inside line, gracefully rounded outer 
swing and FLEXIBLE ARCHES. They 
fit with a trim, firmly supporting snug- 
ness, yet flex naturally with your feet in 
every part at every step;—building strength 
and vigor through full-muscled exercise and 
unrestricted circulation. They “perk you up,” 
give you a better grip on yourself, help you 
carry life’s load lightly! 

Only the very finest of leathers and work- 
manship go into GROUND-GRIPPERS;— 
a uniformly high quality insuring unparalleled 
money’s worth. You'll like their STYLE 
too;—so substantial—so intelligent—always in 
Fashion. 


(Made also for Women and Children) 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., Inc. 


141 Brookline St., East Lynn, Mass. 
Exclusive Stores in Principal Cities. 2000 Agents 
Everywhere. If there isn’t a “‘Ground-Gripper” Shop 
in your locality, send us the name of your regular dealer. 
Refuse substitutes! 


We have just issued an 
interesting Book on the 
Care of the Feet. It con- 
tains many facts of vital 
importance to every busi- 
ness man and woman. 


Send for it— 
IT’S FREE! 
Ll @@ dd ddd 


IN YOUR FEET 





He swapped a gold 
mine for a can 
of Edgeworth 


Of course William didn’t know how much 
gold there was in the mine or he wouldn’t 
have paid so high a pricg even for his be- 
loved Edgeworth. 


As he writes the story with lead pencil 
on the back of a map— 


Dear Mister Larus & Bro. Co. 


You'll notice I ain’t going to let them 
people what puts out that xxxxxxx [this was 
the name of a competitive friend’s prod- 
uct] stuff get away by their lonesome in 
the high price class; cause they’re just tin- 
horns anyway alongside of me, what traded 
a claim in the Diddyrod country one time 
for a small tin of Edgeworth. 


And the sourdough what got the claim 
from me for the Edgeworth took eighty 
thousand dollars out of the ground what I 
didn’t think was in it. 


William Craigie 
Salchaket Post-office 
Alaska 


That was the most expensive can of 
Edgeworth that ever was bought. We have 
many letters from our 
friends who have gone 
to great lengths to get 
their favorite tobacco. 
We prize them all, but 
this one has a particu- 
larly warm place in 
our hearts. 


We don’t want 
any Edgeworth 
smoker to have to 
pay more than the 
regular price for 
Edgeworth. 








We do want 
every pipe-smoker 
to try Edgeworth, 
and it’s just as 
pleasant for us to 
send free samples to any pipe-smoker as it 
is for a pipe-smoker to hand his can over 
to someone who’s run short. 


If Edgeworth doesn’t suit you, it’s no 
use trying to sell you any. If it does, the 
samples will soon tell you, and you'll be 
like the rest of us—happiest with a pipe of 
Edgeworth between your teeth. 


Send us your name and address on a 
postcard. If you want to help us further, 


give us the name of the dealer from whom ° 


you usually buy your tobacco. 


Just as soon as we receive your request 


-we will mail you generous samples of 


Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in flat cakes, 
cut into thin, moist slices. One slice 
rubbed between the hands makes a fragrant 
pipeful. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is exactly the 
same tobacco, but ready to go into your 
pipe. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
meet the requirements of many different 
customers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are put up 
in pocket-size cans, in attractive tin humi- 
dors and glass jars, and in various quanti- 
ties in between those sizes. 


For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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than what they is. Introducing her to Mr. 
Dallas, Mr. Raynor says her name is Mrs. 
Gaylord, but they all calls her Jerry. She’s 
pretty near entirely out of eyebrows, but 
she has got more than a bushel of hair 
which is all kind of frozen looking and 
curled up tight on her head. It don’t look 
natural to me, and I knows it ain’t natural 
a little bit later when Mr. Raynor sets 
down on the arm of her chair and throws 
his arm around her sort of offhand and 
sociable like, and she up and tells him for 
heaven’s sake to be careful and not muss 
her up, because she says she’s only just 
that day spent forty dollars and four hours 
getting a permanent wave put in. At that 
I says to myself, I says: 

“Well, betwixt w’ites an’ blacks we sut- 
tinly ismekin’ theworld safe fur them beauty 
doctors. Niggers down South spendin’ all 
the money they kin rake an’ scrape to- 
gither gittin’ the kinkiness tuck out of they 
haids, an’ fashionable ladies up yere spendin’ 
theirn gittin’ it put in! It’s a compliment 
to one race or the other, but jest wich I 
ain’t purpared to say.” 

The other ladies is named Miss O’Brien 
and Miss DeWitt, but it’s kind of hard for 
me at the first to remember which from 
which, seeing that the rest of the party 
scarcely ever calls ’em anything except Pat 
and Bill-lee. They is both mighty nice and 
friendly, but they is exclusively different 
one from the other. Miss Pat, she’s got 
her hair chopped off short like a little boy’s, 
and she acts kind of like a boy does too— 
free and easy and laughing a lot and smok- 
ing a cigarette so natural that it’s like as if 
she must ’a’ been born with one in her 
mouth and it lighted. And yet for all that 
I seems to get the impression that way 
down underneath she’s kind of tired of her- 
self and everything around her. 

But this here Miss DeWitt, she is tall 
and slender and kind of quiet. She must 
’a’ been feeling poorly lately, because her 
face is just dead white and her lips is still 
bright red from the fever, and when she 
sets down in a chair she just seems to kind 
of fall back into it, all limp like. She ain’t 
saying much with her mouth, but she does 
a sight of talking with her eyes, which is 
big and black and sort of lazylike most of 
the time. She sure is decked up with jew- 
elry like the Queen of Sheba too. She’s 
got big heavy necklaces round her neck and 
great long earrings in her ears and many 
bracelets on both her arms. She’s even 
got two big bracelets clamped round one 
of her ankles, which I judges she didn’t 
have room for ’em nowheres else and so put 
’em there to keep from losing ’em; and 
when she moves the jewelry all jingles freely 
and advertises her. She walks with a kind 
of a limber, swimming gait, soft and glide- 
ful. Of course it ain’t exactly like swim- 
ming, and yet that’s the only way I can 
designate what her walking puts me in 
mind of. She wears dead-black clothes 
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that makes her paleness all the more so. 
It comes out pretty soon that she’s a moving- 
picture actress lady, off and on, and so is 
Miss O’Brien. 

Right from the first jump I can see that 
Mr. Dallas is drawed to her powerful, and 
I thinks to myself that if he’s fixing to 
favor this here languid lady with his atten- 
tions it proves he’s got a changeable taste, 
because she ain’t nothing at all similar to 
Miss Henrietta Farrell, which she is the 
one that he’s been courting these past few 
months down in Kentucky. In fact, she’s 
most teetotally unsimilar. 

This Mr. Bellows which came with Mr. 
Raynor, he don’t detain my attention 
much. If he wasn’t there you wouldn’t 
scarcely miss him; and when he is there 
you don’t scarcely observe him. He makes 
me think of a neat haircut and nothing else. 
You just appreciate him being present and 
that’s all. But I studies Mr. Raynor every 
chance I gets, the more especially because 
he’s the one which is more or less responsi- 
ble for us having come North. He’s very 
cheering in his ways, laughing and whoop- 
ing out loud at everything and poking fun 
and telling Mr. Dallas that he must be 
good friends with Mr. Bellows and the 
three ladies, because they is all four of ’em 
his friends. But I takes note that when he 
laughs he don’t laugh with his eyes, but 
only with his mouth, and when he sort of 
smiles to himself quietlike, it puts me in 
mind of a man drawing a knife. I can’t 
keep from having a kind of a feeling when 
I looks at him. 

Well, they imbibes up all the cocktails 
that I has waiting for them and a batch 
more which I makes by request, and then 
they packs up a couple of bottles—one 
Scotch and one bourbon—to take along 
with ’em for to refresh themselves with at 
the road house and off they puts. And the 
last thing I hears as they goes down the 
hall is Mr. Raynor still laughing from off 
the top of his palates, and the sickly one, 
Miss DeWitt’s, necklaces and things all 
jingling like a road gang. Mr. Dallas he 
calls back to me from the elevator that I 
needn’t wait up for him because it is liable 
to be pretty late when he gets in. 

But it’s a good thing I does wait up, 
dozing off and on between times, because 
when he arrives back along about half past 
three in the morning he certainly does 
need my assistance getting his clothes off 
of him. 

Not since dryness come in has I seen a 
young white gentleman more thoroughly 
overtaken than what he is. And we got 
aplenty vigorous drinkers down our way 
too! And always did have! 

So then I goes to bed myself, and so 
that’s the end of our first day. And the 
following day, which it was yesterday, is 
the day I gets lost, which I will tell about 
that next. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Every Shaft 
Is First Quality 


HIS cannot be said of hickory, ’ 

for hickory varies. Two golf- 
ers playing with hickory shafted 
clubs have not the same opportu- 
nity, for one may have first quality 
hickory and the other fifth quality. 
But when two golfers play with 
Bristol Steel Shafted clubs, they 
have the same opportunity, for 
Bristol Steel Shafted clubs are all 
of the same quality—equal to first 
quality hickory. 

















Notice: Basic and Supplementary 
Patents covering Steel Golf Shafts are 
controlled exclusively by us. 





Patented 
Nov. 22,1910 Oct. 3;1911 
May 12, 1914 May 2, 1916 


The Bristol Steel Golf Shaft is 
4 lighter than hickory. This brings the 
- 4 weight lower, thus making a better 
t+ balanced club. It is unquestionably 
| stronger and more durable. It can- 
| not rust and the “whip” always 
| | stays the same. 


Get one new Bristol Steel Shafted 
club from your “Pro” or have him 
attach a Bristol Steel Golf Shaft to 
one of your old heads. If your “ Pro” 
is unable to supply you, send your 
& ) order direct to us. Wooden Clubs, 
f 1 $8.00. Iron Clubs, $7.00. State 
©) length desired. 

















Write for descriptive circular, giv- 
7 ing us the name of your club and 
professional. 


Professionals: Write for Direc- 
tions for Fitting Bristol Steel Golf 
Shafts to Old Heads. 


Golf Shops and Sporting Goods 
Dealers: It will pay you to in- 
vestigate immediately this new de- 
velopment in golf. 


Golf Clubs fitted with Bristol Steel 
Golf Shafts can now be supplied 
by The Crawford, McGregor & iggy 
Canby Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
and The Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
464 Horton St. __ Bristol, Conn. 


Kingfisher 
Silk Fishing Lines 


There are no better fishing 
lines made. Kingfisher Silk 
Fishing Lines catch more 
fish, win more prizes, 
give more satisfaction 
than any other lines. 
There is a Kingfisher fj 
Line for every kind of § 
fishing. Every oneis 
guaranteed perfect. 

If you like fishing, 
you will also be in- 
terested in Bristol 
Steel Fishing Rods 
and Meek and 
BlueGrass Reels. 


Bristol,Meek 
and King- 
fisher Fishing 
Catalogs will 
be sent /ree 
upon re- 
quest. 
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One symptom 
they don’t discuss 


O matter how well you 
know a person—may- 
be even your very closest 
friend—there is one subject 
you instinctively avoid. 
Youmay discuss themost 
intimate things about your 
family, your business and 
your most personal affairs, 
but this one topic you dodge. 
There is something about 
halitosis (the scientific term 
meaning unpleasantbreath) 
that seems to forbid honest 
conversation about it. 


Yet the insidious thing about hal- 
itosis is the unfortunate fact that any 
one may suffer from it and in nine 
cases out of ten you are not con- 
scious of it yourself. So unless you 
use some sensible scientific precau- 
tion you may go through your day 
or evening uncomfortable and con- 
cerned, wondering whether or not 
you are offending people about you. 

Unless halitosis is a symptom of 
some serious organic disorder which 
a physician or dentist should correct, 
you may easily put yourselfupon the 
safe and polite side by using Lister- 
ine, the well-known liquid antisep- 
tic. In most cases it is merely local 
and temporary. 

Meet halitosis in a scientific way 
—with Listerine. It is the ideally 
effective mouth deodorant. 

Fastidious people everywhere 
make Listerine a regular part of their 
daily toilet routine. Simply use it 
as amouth wash and gargle. It acts 
quickly and pleasantly, Ithalts food 
fermentation in the mouth and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and clean. 

Your druggist has handled Lister- 
ine for years and regards it as a safe, 
effective antiseptic of great merit. It 
has now been on the market for half 
a century. 

Start using Listerine today. Put 
your mind at ease. Don’t bein doubt 
another day about your breath.— 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 


HALITOSIS 


use 


LISTERINE 
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FROM McKINLEY TO HARDING 


(Continued from Page 17) 


with a twenty-five-thousand-dollar salary 
to accept one at eight thousand dollars and 
spend three times my salary to live in Wash- 
ington?’ Next morning we walked again. 
I noticed signs of weakening. Mrs. Gage 
had evidently been at work! 

As we parted I said, ‘‘When you get to 
your office send me a note by messenger 
and tell me just what you will do.” 

An hour later I received the note, which 
read: “After thinking of the matter I can- 
not at present give you the answer you 
want.” 

The underlining of “at present’’ con- 
vinced me that he did not want to say that 
he would accept a position that had not 
been offered to him. So I rang up Gov- 
ernor McKinley at Canton, and said, “I 
have a Secretary of the Treasury for you.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Lyman J. Gage, president of the First 
National Bank. A gold Democrat. He 
will represent the gold Democrats in your 
cabinet. His appointment will show ap- 
preciation for their votes, as you would 
have been defeated without them.” 

“‘Have I ever met him?” 

“Yes, you met him at a reception given 
by Ferdinand W. Peck on Ohio Day, at the 
World’s Fair in 1893.” 

“Did he have white whiskers?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“Oh, I remember him. Hold the wire a 
moment. That is an inspiration. Let me 
think.” 

After two or three minutes McKinley 
said, ‘‘I will send Charlie Dawes to see him 
Thursday. Prepare him for the visit.” 

The next morning the papers announced 
that great pressure was being brought to 
bear on Governor McKinley to appoint 
Lyman J. Gage, of Chicago, Secretary of 
the Treasury. Mark Hanna came from 
Cleveland to Canton and said, “‘ Where in 
hell is the great pressure? I never heard 
him mentioned for the place!” 

McKinley told me afterwards he received 
more telegrams and letters of commenda- 
tion on Gage’s appointment than on all the 
other cabinet places combined. 

Col. John J. McCook had been slated 
for Attorney-General, and Judge Joseph 
McKenna, of California, for Secretary of 
the Interior. 

McKinley had a way of throwing out 
names for cabinet places and watching the 
reaction. If the man met with approval 
he sent for him; if the suggestion stirred 
up opposition he was dropped. 

When Judge McKenna, now Justice Mc- 
Kenna of the United States Supreme Court, 
was suggested, the California papers were 
unstinted in their praise of him both as a 
judge and as a congressman. McKinley 
sent for McKenna to come to Canton. 
On his arrival he lunched in the McKinley 
cottage. McKinley told me the following 
story of the McKenna appointment: 

“Well, judge, they have been pretty 
busy with your name lately for a cabinet 
post.’ 

“McKenna replied, ‘Yes, governor, but I 
don’t believe you realize what you are 
doing. I am a Roman Catholic and the 
Protestants will never permit a Catholic 
to have charge of the Indian Missions.’”’ 

McKinley continued, ‘Without taking 
my eyes from his I said, “The place I want 
you for, judge, has nothing to do with the 
Indian Missions. I want you for Attorney- 
General.’ 

“Oh, I was misinformed,’ said McKenna. 
‘If you see fit to tender me that honor 
I accept with pleasure.’”’ 

Later McKinley laughingly said, “I don’t 
believe the judge suspected that I switched 


him! We were in Congress together several 
years, and it never occurred to me that he 
was a Catholic!” 

Next day the papers announced Mc- 
Kenna was to be Attorney-General. That 
brought Colonel McCook hotfoot from 
West Virginia to Canton. 

He said, “‘I understood I was to be 
Attorney-General!”? McKinley said, ‘Oh, 
no, colonel! You are to be Secretary of the 
Interior.”’ 

“T don’t believe that place would suit 
me,’”’ replied McCook. » 

“Well,” said McKinley, “we will try to 
find something equally as good later on.” 

McKinley thereby killed two birds with 
one stone; he avoided the religious issue 
and pleased Mark Hanna, who greatly dis- 
liked McCook. 

McKinley tried to get Mark Hanna to 
accept the Postmaster-General’s office, but 
he refused. He kept the place open for him 
until thirty-six hours before his inaugura- 
tion. Urging Hanna to accept he said: 
“Mark, you will feel pretty bad to see the 
ship of state sail away on the fourth of 
March and not be on board as first mate!” 

At the last moment Mr. Gary, of Balti- 
more, was made Postmaster-General. : 

Two days after it was decided that Mr. 
Gage was to be the treasury chief Frank 
A. Vanderlip came to see me. He was a re- 
porter on The Economist, a Chicago finan- 
cial weekly of a high order. I think he 
owned 20 per cent of the stock, and re- 
ceived a salary of forty dollars a week. 
He had been financial editor of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

He asked me what I thought of his going 
to Washington with Mr. Gage as his private 
secretary. 

I answered, ‘‘Frank, you are too big a 
man to be anybody’s private secretary !’’ 

“The experience will benefit me greatly 
in my work on The Economist.” 

“Well,” I answered, ‘‘you would be a 
good choice for Mr. Gage, as you can be of 
great service in handling the politicians and 
newspaper men.” 

Next morning Mr. Gage telephoned me 
to stop for him. 

He asked what I thought of his taking 
Vanderlip. I told him what I had told 
Vanderlip the day before. 

Three months after going to Washington, 
Vanderlip was made an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, at a salary of forty- 
five hundred dollars, more money than he 
ever received before in his life. He was of 
great assistance to Mr. Gage. They be- 
came intimate friends and the friendship 
has lasted to this day. 

When the National City Bank of New 
York purchased the old United States 
Custom House in Wall Street, Mr. Gage 
turned over to Vanderlip all the negotia- 
tions for the Treasury Department, which 
brought him in contact with the elder 
James Stillman frequently. Mr. Stillman 
said to Mr. Gage, ‘“‘ When you are through 
with that young man I want him.” 

Vanderlip finally went to the National 
City Bank, and Mr. Stillman told me 
afterward he showed him his desk, gave 
him the key to it and said, ‘‘Now find 
something to do. Your salary will be 
fifteen thousand dollars a year.” 

I have watched many notable careers in 
my time, but I think Frank Vanderlip’s 
rise from a forty-dollar-a-week reporter in 
1897 to the presidency of the greatest bank 
in the country in 1909 is the most remark- 
able of forty years’ experience. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Kohlsaat. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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“It Clamps 






The 
LAMP 


with the 


CLAMP 





T. USA,CANADA. 
AND FOREIGN COUNTAIES 


READ- 
Clamp it 
on bed or 
claire of 
anywhere. 


WRITE- 
Clamp it 
or stand it 
on your 
desk or 
table. 


SEW- 


Clamp it 
on sewing 
machine 
or table. 





SHAVE- 
Clamp it 
on, tice 
mirror or 
any handy 
place. 


Adjusto-[ite 


‘A FARBERWARE PRODUCT 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





HE lamp of a thousand practical 

uses. More uses daily. The 
longer you have it the handier you 
find it. Clamps—stands—hangs— 
anywhere and everywhere—and stays 
where you put it. A necessity in 
home, office, store. All the light you 
need, where and when you need it. 
Hundreds of thousands are finding 
Adjusto-Lite indispensable. Prevents 
eye-strain—reduces light bills. No 
other lighting device like it. 
Solid brass; handsome, durable and compact. Clamp $5 
is felt-lined —can’t scratch. Guaranteed five years. 
Complete with 8-ft. cord and plug. 


Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry it, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER’ : 
141-151 So. Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U. S. A., complete with 8-foot cord, plug and 
socket: .Brush Brass finished $5.00; Statuary Bronze 





or Nickel finish $5.50, West of Mississippi, prices 25¢ 
per lamp higher. 
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GEMCROFT (above) 
Heavy Silver Front HICKOK Buckle, 
hammered pattern, oxidized finish, hand- 
burnished initial, with genuine Cowhide 


HICKOK Belt, $1.50 in U. S. A. 
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BELCROFT (above) 
Heavy Silver Front HICKOK Buckle, 
hammered pattern, oxidized finish, hand- 
burnished initial and border, with genuine 


Cowhide HICKOK Belt, $2.00 in U.S.A. 











RAECROFT (above) 


Heavy Sterling Silver HICKOK Buckle, 
hand-burnished initial and border, with 
genuine Cowhide HICKOK Belt, $2.50 
in U.S. A. 


Many other HICKOK Buckles with HICKOK Belts complete—$1.00; 1.50; 2.00; 2.503 
3.00; 4.00; 5.00; 6.00 and up to $36.00 in WSRAS 


“HICKOK JUNIOR” Belts for BOYS—same as Dad’s—reasonably priced. M a d e b y th e Mos t Skill ful Bel t M akers 


WRITE for a copy of “BELT ETIQUETTE.” 
sf | ‘HE Famous HICKOK Belt Makers” have been gathered together in Rochester, New York, 


from the highest ranks of workmen. Each is a man of rare skill in one or more branches 
ot belt making—continually striving to attain the highest degree of perfection in his art. 


In HICKOK Belts and Buckles, we offer men and boys who are particular about their wear- 
ing apparel, the finest belts and buckles which the world’s experts can produce—up-to-the- 
minute designs and a quality of workmanship that proves itself as the belts are worn. 


If you dress in accord with Fashion’s dictation, you will have a HICKOK Belt for every suit. 
HICKOK Belts and Buckles are GUARANTEED to completely satisfy; and HICKOK 


Look for the name HICKOK on the Belt and Buckle. Buckles HOLD. 


Balls 20% Bee HICKOK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
The Largest Factory in the World Manufacturing Belts and Buckles 


ROGHESTDER Nees U.S.A: 
You will find HICKOK Belts and Buckles on sale at all leading Men’s Wear and De- 
partment Stores. If you cannot, purchase them in your locality, write to us, sending your NEW YORK SHOW ROOM: 200 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO OFFICE: 424 South Wells Street 
dealer’s name. CANADIAN FACTORY: Hickok Mfg.°Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


HICK 


Belts & Buckles 
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“You see it in Homes Everywhere 


Its the Famous Ripolin Enamel’ 


The interiors and exteriors of thousands of homes today are. 
Ripolin-finished. Living rooms, dining rooms, bed rooms and 
bath rooms have been beautifully and durably decorated with 


Ripolin at less cost than is possible with ordinary enamels. 


The superior excellence of Ripolin Enamel Paint has won 
recognition throughout the civilized world. Not only in resi- 
dences, but in hospitals, hotels, clubs and other prominent 


buildings, Ripolin has given service for ten, fifteen and even — 


twenty years. There’s nothing like it for long service. 


For a really fine, yet economical and lasting result, use 
Ripolin Enamel! Paint. Ripolin Dealers are in nearly every 
locality. If you cannot locate one conveniently, illustrated 
literature and full information will be sent you by any of the 


distributors listed opposite. 
e 



































Ripolin-finished Hallway in Home of Abner G. Webb, 
Cleveland, O.; Architects: F. B. Meade and J. M. Hamilton; 
Decorators: Lang & Sarstedt, Cleveland. 
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American Importers and Distributors 


of RIPOLIN 


The Glidden Company 
Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company 
Adams and Elting Company. 
Campbell Paint & Varnish Company 
Campbell Paint & Varnish Company 
The A. Wilhelm Company 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
American Paint Works 
Twin City Varnish Company 
The Forest City Paint & Varnish Co, 
Nubian Paint & Varnish Company 
The Glidden Company of Mass. 
The Glidden Company of Texas 
The Glidden Co. of California 

In Canada: 


- The Glidden Co., Limited 


Manufacturers of 
Stains 


Paints + Yarnishes 
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This design is the identification 
mark for genuine Ripolin Enamel. 


civilized world. 





Cleveland 
Chicago 
Chicago 

St. Louis 

Dallas 
Reading, Pa. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
New Orleans 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Cleveland 

Chicago 
Boston 

Dallas 

San Francisco 


Toronto, Ontario 


Enamels 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE BLOODHOUND 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“No,” he replied. ‘‘I cannot let an inno- 
cent man falsely admit that he is guilty 
under any conditions.”’ 

O’Brien’s face hardened. 

“Suit yourself!’’ he snapped back. “If 
he doesn’t he’ll get the limit.” 

“Not unless he’s convicted!’? murmured 
Mr. Tutt. 

“Oh!” sneered his adversary. ‘‘You 
think you can get him off, do you? Don’t 
fool yourself! It’s a dead open-and-shut 
ease. Will you or won’t you? If you won’t 
he’ll be on his way up the river by two 
o’clock.”’ 

Mr. Tutt’s blood boiled and tingled. 

‘‘Mister District Attorney,” he said 
sternly, ‘‘may I ask if you have examined 
into the merits of this case?”’ 

“T’ve seen the only witness there is!”’ 
retorted O’Brien. ‘‘This man is an ex- 
convict. His picture is in the gallery. So 
are his thumb tracks. He’s guilty all right, 
allright! He’s got no more chance than an 
icicle in Hades.”’ 

“Have you talked to him? Have you 
heard his story? Have you questioned the 
officer who arrested him?’’ went on the old 


lawyer. 

“T have not! And I don’t intend to!” 
answered O’Brien shortly. ‘‘He can tell 
his story on the stand—and if there’s any- 
thing to it the jury can acquit him.” 

“What chance has he got to have the 
jury believe him if you bring out the fact 
that he has been in prison?”’ asked Mr. 
Tutt. ‘‘It will hopelessly prejudice them 
against him.”’ 

“That’s why he’d better plead guilty!” 
grinned the Bloodhound. 

“And you call that justice!”’ cried Mr. 
Tutt, his lips quivering. “‘ Well, put him on 
trial—and be damned to you!” 

“T will!’”? laughed O’Brien. ‘‘T’ll put 
him on trial in ten minutes—as soon as the 
pleas are over. And then’’—he bent over 
past Mooney and leered into Mr. Tutt’s 
face—‘‘and then be damned to you!” 

As the court officer marched Mooney 
back to the pen a hand pulled Mr. Tutt by 
the coat tails. He turned and looked into 
the homely face of the girl in the shawl. 

“Oh, sir,” she begged, ‘‘for God’s sake 
don’t let them frame him! That brute 
Delaney was a witness against him on his 
first trial. He’s Morrison’s man. They’ve 
made up their minds to railroad him. Oh, 
sir! Save him! He’s a brave, good lad 
that never harmed anyone. I know you’re 
a big lawyer and don’t bother with the 
likes of us, but’’—she lowered her voice to 
a whisper—‘“‘I’ve saved ninety dollars, and 
it’s yours if you get him off!” 

Mr. Tutt patted her arm. 

“All right! All right!’ he said sooth- 
ingly. ‘“‘I’ll do my best, but not for your 

“money! What’s your name, my girl?” 

** Annie Murphy.” 

“Do you know the man Paddy worked 
for before he was sent up?” 

“Sure!” 

“Go bring him here.”’ 

The girl hurried away and Mr. Tutt 
walked back to his seat. 

“Tf I ever get that fellow in a corner,”’ he 
muttered, eying O’Brien as he swaggered 
at the rail, “‘may God have mercy on his 
soul!” 

Iv 
fee THE good old medieval days our 

Teutonic relatives had a jovial habit of 
strapping any particularly unruly serf be- 
neath the belly of a wild horse and then 
hunting him to death with dogs. The serf 
in this pleasant game had very little chance, 
but at any rate he had a fair start, and the 
horse did not have a ball and chain at- 
tached to his leg. But in the coming course, 
in which the dogs of law would run down 
Paddy Mooney if they could, he was handi- 
capped in two ways: First, he had a ball 
and chain on his leg in the shape of his 
prison record; and second, in addition to 
the hatred which O’Brien entertained for 
all defendants, and particularly for those 
who had setved terms in prison, he was the 
object of the prosecutor’s special malignity 
because he was to be defended by Mr. Tutt, 
who on more than one celebrated occasion 
had shown the braggart up for what he was. 
To his ancient grudge, fed fat by years of 
successful opposition upon the old lawyer’s 
part, was now added the smart of present 
insult. His rage against Mooney for not 
being willing to plead guilty fanned his 
fury against Mr. Tutt, and his hatred of 
Mr. Tutt transformed his anger against 


Mooney to poisonous serpents. To be in 
any way foiled made him a madman. 

““Come here!”’ he growled at Delaney as 
he dragged him into the corridor. ‘Give 
me the goods on this fellow! I’ll teach that 
sanctimonious old he-devil a lesson he 
won’t forget in a hurry!”’ 

The heart of Delaney leaped within him. 
That was the bally boy! He would have 
another conviction to add to his scroll of 
honor, and maybe the D. A. would write 
the commissioner a letter of commenda- 
tion, praising his services in sending up 
Mooney for another bit! Anyhow, Micky. 
Morrison wouldn’t forget it! Promotion 
dazzled him! He could have kissed O’Brien 
or licked his boots—which latter alterna- 
tive most of us would have preferred. 

“Listen here!” he said, fawning upon 
the prosecutor. “It’s a cinch. I caught 
this guy and another gun— Mulligan—wit’ 
a bag of goods. I give ye the cannon I took 
off him already. Mulligan’ll turn state’s 
evidence for a suspended sentence. Every- 
body’s here! You’ll eat him alive!’’ 

“All right! Tell Mulligan I’ll use him; 
and take him up into one of the jury rooms 
and go over his story with him. I don’t 
want any slip-up now! I’m doing you a 
favor by trying this case myself.” 

“T know you are, Mr. O’Brien! I know 
you are!”’ declared Delaney in those tones of 
unctuous adoration that were as parmacety 
to the inward bruises of the Bloodhound’s 
soul. ‘‘’Tis the next district attorney you’re 
going to be!” 

“Then get busy! Get busy!’’ ordered 
O’Brien, stalking back towards the court 
room. 

The reader might well be pardoned were 
he incredulous of what O’Brien and De- 
laney purposed to do. Fortunately such 
prosecutors are rare; but once in a gen- 
eration—perhaps even more often—they 
arise; and against their villainy judges and 
lawyers are generally powerless, for their 
assassinations are hidden beneath the cloak 
of law and the pretense of public service. 
Little did the judge upon the bench wot of 
the proposed tragedy; had he done so he 
would have arisen and rent his official 
garments. But Mr. Tutt knew, and his 
heart turned faint within his old frock coat. 
O Justice, what crimes are sometimes com- 
mitted in thy name! 


Vv 


HE last disconsolate in the file of prison- 

ers had pleaded not guilty and clumped 
back to the prison pen; the judge had 
listened to the manifold ingenious excuses 
urged upon him by talesmen reluctant to 
serve; the crowd in the court room had 
thinned; it was twelve o’clock; the holo- 
caust was about to begin. 

The Bloodhound arose and strolled to 
the district attorney’s table in front of the 
jury box. 

“Have you any case to move, Mister 
District Attorney?’’ asked His Honor, and 
at O’Brien’s nod added to the clerk, “Fill 
the box, Mr. Dougherty.” 

“Take your places, gentlemen,” called 
the latter, drawing twelve names rapidly 
from the box. ‘‘People against Mooney! 
Patrick Mooney, you are indicted for bur- 
glary in the third degree, grand larceny in 
the first degree, assault in the first degree, 
receiving stolen goods and carrying con- 
cealed weapons. If you desire to challenge 
any talesman you may do so now!’’ One 
almost expected to hear him continue “Or 
forever after hold your peace!”’ 

But Mr. Tutt did not wish to challenge 
anybody, and smiled so genially at the 
double row of miscellaneous citizens, and 
with such an air of gratification declared 
‘The jury is more than satisfactory,” that 
every man of them expanded his chest and 
lifted his chin a fraction of an inch, con- 
vinced that Mr. Tutt was a man of parts, 
and became his friend for life. 

Then the Bloodhound summoned them 
to their duty of sending men to prison. 
The defendant, he told them, had been 
caught in possession of the proceeds of a 
burglary committed but a few moments be- 
fore his arrest. He had a loaded pistol in 
his pocket, which he had sought to draw 
upon the officer, who luckily had reduced 
him to a timely submission His fellow 
criminal would take the stand and testify 
against him. It was a cut-and-dried case, a 
routine affair; and they would have noth- 
ing to do but to convict. He called De- 
laney, whose immense blue bulk overflowed 
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the witness chair; and the cop made good 
the prosecutor’s opening in every particu- 
lar. He described Mooney’s attempted 
flight, his effort to pull his gun and how he 
had frustrated it by felling him with his 
night stick. He then identified the gun 
which O’Brien produced from his pocket. 

Cross-examine! 

Mr. Tutt asked but two questions: 

“Do you know Micky Morrison?” 

ec. 

“Do you belong to the same club?” 

“T do!”’ defiantly. 

“That is all!’’ And the old lawyer waved 
him from the stand. 

Then Mulligan was brought up from the 
pen and put in the chair, and swore that 
everything that Delaney had said was 
gospel. He admitted that he was a pro- 
fessional burglar, but allowed that on occa- 
sions a burglar could tell the truth, and 
that this was one of them; and he supple- 
mented the cop’s story by describing in the 
most graphic detail how Mooney and he 
had planned and perpetrated the burglary 
of the cigar store; but, his imagination be- 
ing limited and his general intelligence 
even more so, he made a sorry exhibition of 
himself under Mr. Tutt’s good-natured yet 
searching cross-examination. Indeed, he 
soon became so involved in contradictions 
as to Mooney’s part in the affair that no 
man in his senses would have convicted a 
dog of the larceny of a bone upon his testi- 
mony. One piece of evidence, however, 
remained unshaken—Delaney’s testimony 
that he had taken a loaded pistol from 
Mooney’s pocket; and Delaney had not 
been in any way discredited under cross- 
examination. Quickly O’Brien shifted his 
position. As a strategist he had no equal. 

-“If Your Honor please,’”’ he said, ‘‘I do 
not feel that the jury should be permitted 
to convict the defendant of burglary or 
larceny on this character of testimony. 
The co-defendant Mulligan is an ex-convict, 
besides being confessedly guilty in this 
case, and his statements should not be re- 
ceived without stronger corroboration. I 
shall therefore ask Your Honor to with- 
draw from the consideration of the jury all 
the counts in the indictment except that 
for carrying concealed weapons.”’ 

He spoke as if with an earnest hope for 
salvation—and the jury viewed him with 
approbation. The fox! He knew that 
Mooney could not meet the charge without 
taking the stand and admitting that he had 
been in prison, although had all the counts 
been left in the indictment the jury might 
well have been led to render a general ver- 
dict of acquittal, owing to the obvious 
unreliability of Mulligan’s testimony. 

“‘The People rest,’”’ said O’Brien., 

The jury turned to the defense. 

“Take the stand, Mr. Mooney,” directed 
Han Tutt, while the Bloodhound licked his 
ips. 

Paddy Mooney felt his way round be- 
hind the jury box and to the witness chair. 
He knew that he was innocent, but he knew 
that he was going to be pilloried on cross- 
examination and utterly discredited. He 
was an ex-convict. That would be enough 
to send him up again. But unless he took 
the stand and denied that the weapon was 
his the jury would have no choice—would 
have to convict him. It was a slim chance 
to make his denial, but it was worth taking. 
No use giving up without a fight! 

Doggedly under Mr. Tuitt’s lead he de- 
nied everything that had been testified to 
against him, including that he had or ever 
had had a revolver. Mulligan had joined 
him, he swore, unsolicited, and when De- 
laney had appeared he had made no at- 
tempt whatever to escape. Why should he 
have? He had done nothing. 

“Your witness!’”’ said Mr. Tutt with a 
bow towards the jury box. 

The Bloodhound crept towards the wit- 
ness chair with the stealth of a panther 
about to spring. At three feet he sprang! 

““Mister Mooney, have you ever been 
convicted of a crime?” 

““Yes,”’ answered the defendant in a 
husky voice. 

“Of what crime?” 

“ Assault.” 

““Ah! And you say you are a peaceable 
sort of person?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“When did you get out of jail?” 

“Last week.” 

The jury looked at one another. The 
poison had begun to work. But the dose 
might be too small. O’Brien intended to 
take no chances. As he would have ex- 
pressed it, he was going to give him the 
gaff. He beckoned Delaney to the rail. 


June 10,1922 


“‘What have you got on him?”’ he asked. 
“Give it to me quick.” 

“‘He’s an old-timer,’’ stammered the cop. 
“Gas House Gang. Cracked safes and 
done most everything.” 

O’Brien knew he was lying, but he had a 
right to take an officer’s word for a thing 
like that. 

““Go up to my office,” he ordered De- 
laney, ‘‘and bring me down Jones’ Profes- 
sional Criminals of America.” 

The cop hesitated. 

‘He ain’t in it!”’ he ventured. 

“Did you hear what I said?” shouted 
O’Brien. ‘‘Go get it!” 

While Delaney is waiting for the elevator 
to do his master’s bidding let it be ex- 
plained that when a criminal, or anybody 
else, for that matter, goes upon the witness 
stand to testify, he may be asked upon 
cross-examination by the opposing counsel 
any fact as to himself or his past which 
may tend to discredit him, for if he be a 
rascal and unworthy of credence the jury 
are entitled to know it so as to be guided 
by that knowledge in the performance of 
their holy office. Now there are only two 
limitations upon this sacred right of cross- 
examination as to credit—the discretion of 
the presiding judge and the fact that if the 
matter inquired about is not directly con- 
nected with the issue involved the lawyer 
asking the question is bound by the wit- 
ness’ answer and is not permitted to show 
in rebuttal that it is false. Yet neither of 
these limitations amounts to anything, and 
the latter instead of being a handicap to 
a prosecutor really is an advantage; for 
often a lawyer asks a question from which 
the jury infers something which is not true 
and which the lawyer could not prove true if 
he were allowed to try to do so in rebuttal. 
For example: If a reputable prosecuting 
attorney should ask a colored defendant, ~ 
charged with stealing A’s chickens on Fri- 
day, if it were not a fact that he had stolen 
B’s chickens on Saturday and the colored 
defendant denied it, the jury would doubt- 
less accept the interrogation of the prose- 
cutor as based on fact and assume that the 
luckless negro had stolen chickens from 
both A and B. Yet if the prosecutor, were 
at liberty to prove that the negro was 
lying when the latter denied that he had 
stolen B’s poultry, he might find it ex- 
ceedingly hard to do so. Thus the law’s 
restriction, which is apparently an advan- 
tage to the witness, particularly if he be a 
defendant accused of a crime, in reality 
works against him; just as the right to 
take the stand in fact compels every de- 
fendant to do so or suffer the penalty of 
refusal in the form of the jury’s natural 
assumption that he is afraid to do so because 
he is guilty. Of this great principle the 
Bloodhound now proposed to avail himself, 
to the utter annihilation of Paddy Mooney 
and Mr. Tutt, both of whom he was resolved 
should plunge down into the abyss of dis- 
creditability. y 

For he knew that because he held a pub- 
lic office of large responsibility any question 
put by him to Mooney would be in the 
jury’s eyes tantamount to an accusation; 
particularly after he had evinced such an 
apparent fair-mindedness by asking the 
judge to quash the burglary and larceny 
counts in the indictment. 

The issue now hung in the balance. A 
police officer had sworn to finding a loaded 
pistol on the prisoner, and a self-confessed 
crook had corroborated him; the defendant 
had vehemently denied it, although the 
force of his denial had been somewhat tem- 
pered by his admission of having been pre- 
viously convicted of assault. In view of 
the judge’s admonition that the burden of 
proof would be on the prosecution to prove 
its case beyond a* reasonable doubt, the 
jury might acquit. Something must be 
done. O’Brien did not hesitate. He would 
““smear’’ Mooney so that nobody would pay 
the slightest attention to his denials, how- 
ever convincing under other circumstances 
they might have been. It would not be diffi- 
cult. Any hint or suggestion that Mooney 
was a professional gun—the slightest in- 
nuendo to that effect, probably—would be 
enough; evenif he didn’t lookit. Forlookit 
he certainly did not, as he sat motionless 
on the witness chair—more like a clay statue 
than a man, his chalky face set and his nar- 
row shoulders foursquare to the world—an 
impotent yet defiant creature, like a wild 
animal driven into a hole or fettered to a 
stake. Only when his eyes over Mr. Tutt’s 
shoulders met those of Annie Murphy did 
his stubborn expression soften. O’Brien 
caught the looks that passed between them 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
and scowled. That sort of thing always had 
a bad effect on the jury. He must “can” it 
somehow. He strolled back to his place and 
faced Mooney again. 

“You come from the Gas House District, 
don’t you?”’ he asked. 

“No,” replied Mooney. 

“‘Byver hear of the Gas House Gang?” 

“Yes, but I’m not one of them.” 

“Oh, you’re not, eh? I didn’t ask you 
that. Why did you hurry so to slip that 
in?” 

“T object!” interposed Mr. Tutt. ‘Such 
a suggestion is improper and prejudicial.” 

Judge Watkins, who despised technical- 
ities, waved him aside. 

‘‘T will permit the question. The witness 
volunteered a statement. He may be 
examined upon it.” 

Mr. Tutt subsided. 

“Because,” retorted Mooney, “‘you were 
trying to make the jury think I was.’ 

‘‘Maybe you're right!’ countered the 
Bloodhound with a grin at the jury box. 
“Now, how many times have you been con- 
victed of crime in other states?’”’ 

“Never!” cried Mooney. ‘And you 
can’t prove it either.” 

“Well, maybe I can’t prove it,” admitted 
O’Brien easily, “‘but,’”’ he added insinuat- 
ingly, ‘“‘I can inquire how many times you 
have committed burglaries—say, in New 
Jersey?” 

Mooney’s jaw trembled and he grasped 
the arms of his chair so tight that his hands 
went white. He turned indignantly to the 
judge. 

“Your Honor,” he protested, ‘‘has this 
man got the right a 

“Answer the question!’’ admonished His 
Honor. ‘‘Thisis proper cross-examination.”” 

“Well?” sneered O’Brien. 

“T never committed any burglary!” ° 

“No burglaries! What kind of crimes, 
then, have you committed?” 

“T never committed any crimes!” 

Mooney thrust forward in his seat to- 
wards his torturer and clenched his jaws. 
It was all nuts for O’Brien. 

“Oh!” he laughed. ‘You didn’t, eh? 
I thought you were just out of Sing Sing!”’ 

“But I hadn’t committed any crime.” 

“So you were innocent that time? Just 
as you claim to be now!” 

“Delaney railroaded me for Micky Mor- 
rison!”’ 

The Bloodhound reddened with anger. 

“Strike that out!’’ ordered Judge Wat- 
kins. ‘Don’t volunteer. Answer only the 
questions put to you. Were you innocent 
that time?” 

“Yes—I was!’ declared Mooney with 
such obvious sincerity that O’Brien wished 
he had not asked the question. So far he 
had not scored heavily, although his ad- 
versary was getting groggy. At that instant 
Delaney reéntered the room and approached 
the rail with a large book in his hand. 

“*S-st!’’ he whispered to O’Brien, hand- 
ing over the book. ‘“‘Ast him if last Decem- 
ber he didn’t smash Sugar Grady’s nose 
down on Hudson Street with a blackjack; 
an’, say, ast him if he wasn’t one o’ the 
bunch ’at beat up Inspector Boyle with 
brass knuckles over behind the engine 
house.”’ 

The Bloodhound’s eyes gleamed. Real 
stuff! He put the questions to Mooney, 
receiving with an indulgent grimace the 
latter’s emphatic denials, and the jury, who 
had seen his conference with the police 
officer, made sure that a desperate thug was 
seated before them, while Mr. Tutt, a 
satiric smile playing about his withered 
lips, vowed vengeance deep and dire upon 
the unscrupulous O’Brien. 

But the Bloodhound, frenzied at the 
scent of human gore, was now resolved to 
rend Mooney limb from limb. With all 
the gleeful malice of a Spanish inquisitor 
about to tear out his victim’s beating 
heart with a pair of incandescent pincers, 
this charming understudy of Satan saun- 
tered nonchalantly up to the witness and, 
holding the Professional Criminals of 
America so that the jury could plainly read 
the title, opened the book and running his 
finger down the page as if to mark the 
place—and looking up from time to time 
as he apparently read what he there had 
found—put to the hapless being in the 
moral death chair before him, as if sol- 
emnly declaring the accompanying accusa- 
tion to be true, the following question: 

“Did you not, on September sixth, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, in com- 
pany with Red Burke, alias the Roach; 
Tony Savelli, otherwise known as Tony 
the Greaser; and Dynamite Tom Meeghan, 
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crack the safe of the American Railway 
Express at Rahway, New Jersey, and get 
away with six thousand dollars?’’ 

There was no doubt about O’Brien’s 
having caught the jury now. Just as John 
Hancock signed his name to the Declara- 
tion of Independence so large that no one 
need use spectacles to read it, so Paddy 
Mooney screamed his outraged denial so 
loud that even the dead might well have 
heard him. 

“Tt’s a lie!”” he yelled, jumping up and 
shaking his fist at O’Brien. “‘I never knew 
any such people. And I never was in 
Rahway.” 

“So you say!’’ the Bloodhound taunted 
him. ‘‘But don’t you know that both the 
Roach and the Greaser testified at their 
trials that you were there?” 

“Wait a moment!” interpolated Judge 
Watkins. “Do not answer until your 
counsel has time to object. Mr. Tutt, do 
you object to the question? If you do I 
will exclude it.” 

But Mr. Tutt gravely shook his head. 

“T prefer to have him answer it,”’ he said. 

“T know nothing about it at all!” pro- 
tested Mooney. Once more he turned to 
the bench. ‘‘ Your Honor,” he cried, “‘he’s 
framin’ me! i 

Judge Watkins banged his gavel. 

“You will have your chance to explain 
on the redirect,” he remarked coldly, for 
he, too, was now convinced that the wit- 
ness was a desperate criminal. 

“That is all!’’ declared O’Brien, as with 
an air of triumph he threw the book os- 
tentatiously on the table in front of the 
jury box. The defendant was cooked. 
That question about Red Burke had done 
the trick, driven the last nail into the lid 
of his coffin. He sank gloatingly into his 
chair. He had ’em on the run. The jury 
could convict without leaving the box. 
There was nothing left for old Tutt to do 
but try to extract additional denials from 
his already discredited client. 

But the old lawyer made no such move. 
Instead he remarked: 

“Mr. Mooney, you were asked whether 
you had not been previously convicted of 
assault, and you replied in the affirmative. 
I now ask you whom you were charged 
with assaulting?” 

“Micky Morrison.” 

“Who arrested you for the alleged 
offense?” 

“Officer Delaney.” 

“What! You mean this same officer 
who has just sworn that he found a pistol 
in your pocket?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Tutt drew in his lips. 

“That is all!”’ said he, without further 
attempt to rehabilitate his client. Then as 
Mooney left the stand Mr. Tutt addressed 
Judge Watkins: 

“Tf Your Honor please, I had intended 
calling a character witness—a former em- 
ployer—in behalf of the defendant, but 
what has transpired would seem to make 
any such testimony immaterial.” He 
hesitated for an instant, and to O’Brien 
came the sudden thought that the old 
lawyer might be going to throw up the 
sponge and plead his client guilty after all. 
But to his astonishment he heard Mr. 
Tutt say: ‘‘There is one thing, however, 
to which I invite the court’s attention. 
The prosecutor has produced a loaded 
pistol here which he claims was found in 
my client’s possession. It is the basis of 
the charge against him. Yet the district 
attorney for some reason best known to 
himself has not offered it in evidence. 
Unless this is done, in view of the fact that 
the pistol has been exhibited to the jury, 
I shall ask for a dismissal.’ 

O’Brien rose languidly to his feet. 

“The merest oversight, Your Honor. 
Here is the pistol. I offer it in evidence.” 

“T object,’”’ said Mr. Tutt—‘“‘unless it 
appears on the record from whose custody 
it is produced, how it got there, and that it 
is in the same condition as when received.” 

“Mr. Tutt is technically correct,” 
nodded His Honor. 

The Bloodhound’s lips curled. 

“T got it from Officer Delaney this 
morning, and have had it in my pocket 
all the time. It is exactly as I received it. 
Does that satisfy you?” 

“Not unless you so testify upon the 
stand,” answered the old lawyer, looking 
fixedly at O’Brien, who experienced a sick- 
ening sensation. 

“Tf Mr. Tutt insists you will have to be 
sworn,” ruled His Honor. “But it is a 
rather unusual demand for any lawyer to 
make under the circumstances.” 
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You get real riding comfort with # 
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THE SATURDAY 


“This is a rather unusual case,”’ retorted 
Mr. Tutt, unperturbed. 

O’Brien shifted his feet uneasily. He did 
not like the idea of facing Mr. Tutt from 
the witness chair—not in the least! Still— 
there was no help for it. With the pistol 
in his hand he ascended the stand, took 
the oath and without sitting down repeated 
in. : rather shaky voice what he had just 
said. 

“Wave you any cross-examination?”’ 
asked Judge Watkins. 

“T have,”’ replied Mr. Tutt amid a cu- 
rious silence. What could the old codger 
be up to? 

“You are one of the public prosecutors 
of this county?”’ he asked quietly. 

“T am,” shot back the Bloodhound. 

ore you are sworn to uphold the law?”’ 

“cc es.”’ 

“To prosecute those of whose guilt you 
are satisfied through the introduction of 
legal evidence in a legal manner?” 

“Of course.’”’ O’Brien’s uneasiness was 
growing. But Mr. Tutt’s next question 
momentarily allayed his anxiety while 
arousing his irritation. 

“Where were you born?” 

“New York City.” 

Judge Watkins frowned at the ques- 
tioner. This procedure was not at all ac- 
cording to Hoyle. 

“‘Gas House Section?” 

One of the jury sniggered. His Honor 
raised his hand in gentle admonition. 

“Ts this relevant, Mr. Tutt? I do not 
wish to criticize, but your question seems 
rather trivial.” 

Mr. Tutt bowed. 

“This is cross-examination,”’ he replied. 
“However, I will withdraw it. Do you 
know one Micky Morrison, Mr. O’Brien?” 

““Yes,’’ secowled the Bloodhound. 

“How much did you pay for your ap- 
pointment as assistant district attorney?” 

O’Brien turned first red, then white. 
Judge Watkins brought down his gavel. 

“That will do!’”’ he remarked. ‘The 
jury will disregard the question!”’ 

“Tf Your Honor please,” replied the 
lawyer quietly, ‘““I have as much right to 
attack this witness’ credibility as he had to 
attack that of my client. I press the ques- 
tion in another form: ; 

“Did you not pay six thousand dollars 
to Michael McGurk to be delivered to 
Micky Morrison in consideration for his 
securing your appointment as assistant dis- 
trict attorney?” 

“T did not!” shouted O’Brien. ‘‘And 
you know it! Your Honor, are you going 
to permit me to be insulted in this way?’’ 

But a puzzled if not actually bewildered 
look had settled upon the learned justice’s 
countenance. To coin a distinctly new 
phrase there was a far-away look in his 
gray eyes. 

“Do you know Red Burke, alias the 
Roach; Tony Savelli, otherwise known as 
the Greaser; and Dynamite Tom Mee- 
ghan?” 

“Mr. Tutt,’’ expostulated Judge Wat- 
kins, ‘‘you may have a technical right to 
test the witness’ credibility, but the matter 
is within my discretion and ——” 

“That is the precise question he asked 
my client,” replied Mr. Tutt coolly. “What 
is sauce for the goose should be sauce for 
the gander.” 

‘“‘He may answer your question if you 
press it,’’ acquiesced His Honor. ‘But 
there must be a limit to this sort of thing.’ 

“Only afew more questions, Your Honor. 
Mr. O’Brien, have you ever been con- 
victed of crime?”’ 

“No!” valiantly answered the prose- 
cutor, now gray as a ghost, for he saw his 
doom advancing upon him. 

“Have you ever committed one?” 

O’Brien choked. 

“T won’t force you to answer that!” 
threw in Mr. Tutt gallantly. 

‘Have you any basis for that question?” 
demanded His Honor sharply. 

Mr. Tutt smiled first at the jury and 
then at Judge Watkins. 

“Your Honor,” he replied in his most 
engaging manner, “you and I perhaps be- 
long to a generation which has old-fashioned 
ideas of honor. I admit that I have had no 
basis for any of the questions which I have 
just asked this witness. Honor demands 
that I should do so; yet, in a sense, honor 


demanded that I should ask them, al-. 


though I might later have to disown their 
sincerity. But, sir’’—and his old voice 
rose high and vibrant—‘‘but, sir, I do not 
abandon my attack upon this witness’ 
credibility. I have but one more question 
to ask of him, and upon his answer I stake 
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my client’s liberty. Let this witness but 
answer anyway he may see fit—yes or no, 
I care not which—give any reply at all that 
may be officially recorded here, and not 
hereafter be disputed or denied by him— 
and these twelve men may return a verdict 
against my client.” 

Something in the old lawyer’s tone drew 
the jury as one man toward the front of the 
box. Judge Watkins was gazing intently 
at Mr. Tutt. The faces in the court room 
surged up and down like ocean waves be- 
neath O’Brien’s smarting eyes. He was 
gaffed himself. 

“Sir!” thundered Mr. Tutt, pointing an 
accusing finger at the miserable apology 
for a man now cowering upon the stand. 
“Sir! When you took this book in your 
hand” —he lifted Jones’ Professional Crim- 
inals from where it lay upon the table— 
“‘and purported to read from its pages, were 
you actually reading what was printed 
there or not? Yes or no?” 

In the silence all could distinctly hear the 
ticking of the clock upon the rear wall of 
the court room. 

“Tick-tock! Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 
Yes—no! Yes—no! Yes—no!”’ it went. 

O’Brien squirmed, looked down at the 
rocking floor and turned faint. 

“Tick-tock! Tick-tock!” alternated the 
clock. 

“Yes—no! Yes—no!’’ answered O’Brien’s 
pulse. 

Everything was going black and white, 
and great pulpy gray spiders seemed grab- 
bing at him from the circumambient air. If 
he put the thing through and answered 
“Yes,” insisted that he had been reading 
from the book, that old gray wolf down 
there would put the book in evidence and 
prove him a perjurer, send him up! A band 
of sweat oozed from beneath his red skull- 
cap of hair. Yet if he answered “No,” ad- 
mitted that he had made the whole thing 
up—that there was not a word in the book 
feat Mooney at all—it would be nearly as 

ad! 

In his agony he almost clutched the 
flimsy legal straw of refusing to answer on 
the ground that his reply might tend to 
degrade or incriminate him! But this 
would leave him in an even worse position. 
No, he must answer! 

“Tick—tock! Yes—no! Tick—tock! 
Yes—no! Which—what!”’ 

He moistened his parched lips and swal- 
lowed twice. He coughed—for time; and 
fumbled for his handkerchief. After all, he 
had done nothing that was not strictly 
legal. He had not charged that Mooney 
was a professional crook; he had only asked 
him the question. That didn’t commit him 
to anything! You could ask what you 
chose and you were bound by the witness’ 


answer. A gleam like sunrise flashed across | 


his seething brain. Ah, that would save 
him, perhaps! Old Tutt would be bound by 
his answer. And then he saw himself 
tricked again! Yes, Tutt might be bound 
in the case at bar—although his muddy 
mind wasn’t quite sure whether he would 
be or not—but he himself would be forever 
bound by the written record. He could 
never get rid of the millstone that his yes 
or no—no matter which he uttered—would 
hang about his neck! Old Tutt, like the 
Old Man of the Sea, would forever be upon 
his back! 

“No,” he muttered at last in a woolly 
voice, so low and thick as to be hardly 
audible. ‘‘I was not—reading from the 
book.” 

He bowed his head as if awaiting the 
headsman’s stroke. A hiss—a score of 
hisses—writhed through the air towards 
him from the benches. ‘‘Snake! Snake!’’ 
Captain Phelan made no attempt to stop 
them. 

“You mean ” began Judge Watkins 
incredulously. Then with a look of disgust 
he turned his back upon O’Brien. 

“Yesnake!”’ This time the tense sibilant 
was that of a woman. 

Mr. Tutt gazed at the jury. The Lord 
had delivered his enemy into his hands. 

““Now, gentlemen,” he said with a depre- 
cating smile, ‘‘you may convict my client if 
you wish.” 

There was a moment’s puzzled silence, 
broken by the foreman. 

“The hell we will!’”? he suddenly ex- 
ploded. ‘‘The fellow we want to convict is 
O’Brien!” 

And in the flurry of involuntary applause 
which followed, the ancient Dougherty was 
heard to murmur: 

“‘Hearken unto your verdict as it stands 
recorded. You say the defendant is not 
guilty—and so say ye all!” 
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JOAN OF AIRC SM 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“‘But whatever you say about me, don’t 
forget this,” she says, talking now high and 
serious: ‘Don’t forget to say I’m like 
Brawny Bill Wolfert—I’m out for eco- 
nomic justice first, last and always, for 
man, woman and child!” 

So they went off to the telegraph office 
and sat down and filled up all the yellow 
paper there with that heart-throb woman 
stuff, and sent it in to the editors in the 
city, where they sit there always in their 
big costly armchairs, sighing and sobbing 
for it. And they all jumped up when they 
seen it, and took off their coats, and put 
it into all the papers the next morning with 
headlines a mile high. 

“The woman of mystery,” they says— 
“who is she? Such is the question on all 
lips in the great Manumuxit Valley strike 
to-day. Young and tall; strong, athletic, 
yet divinely fair and strangely beautiful; 
of evident refinement, yet dressed in the 
blood-red guise of anarchy and socialism; 
though refusing all information of herself 
but for the statement that she may yet 
prove the Joan of Arc of this portentous 
industrial struggle—this strangely fascinat- 
ing and alluring figure is the goal of all eyes 
in this now silent center of whirring looms 
and bobbins to-day. , 

“All lips now frame one anxious ques- 
tion: Will she, if the militia is introduced 
here, lead the workingmen to the point of 
war and bloodshed in this peaceful valley? 
The mill managements are quite evidently 
nonplused by this new appearance; and the 
strike leaders, though reticent, are clearly 
expectant over this dramatic turn in the sit- 
uation, and new developments are awaited 
hourly.” 

“There’s spreading some truth for you!” 
they says to Brawny Bill Wolfert at the 
strike headquarters. 

“‘She’s a wonder!” says Bill, not show- 
ing it, though his heart was full of joy and 
pleasure, seeing what advertising all this 
was starting bringing him and his strike. 
“That woman last month that stripped 
off her diamond and ruby rings and gave 
them to the cause,”’ he says, ‘‘was just the 
first letter in the book to this one. She’s 
the best I’ve seen.” 

“You ought to know, Bill,” they says, 
for he always had his string of women 
doing stunts for him and his cause. He was 
that kind—hard and still and desperate— 
that the women always fall for, especially 
the lonely, dissatisfied, investigating kind. 

He worked with her the usual hard way, 
urging her to go on, by giving hints of all 
he’d done for the cause. 

“Don’t let the police bluff you,” he says 
to her, for they were all threatening now to 
lock her up. ‘‘They’re a pack of boobs. 
Noise is the most dangerous thing they 
have on them. Take it from me! I know 
from experience. If you’ve got anything 
to do don’t mind them. Go and do it,” he 
says, pushing her along, and so she went 
and done it. 

This time, when she got up to speak the 
next day, she started after them, wild and 
fierce, on the question of the militia, giving 
them the statistics Bill handed her about 
the strikers fighting the battles of America. 

“Three-quarters of these men—these 
strikers—were in the war over there!” she 
says, repeating his dope just as he handed 
it to her. ‘‘And two-thirds of them were 
wounded, fighting our battles for us. Such 
is not the stuff of economic slavehood,” 
she says. ‘And before they press too far 
with their threats and their militia, let 
them beware! Let them look first!’ she 
says. ‘‘Men have rebelled before,” she 
says, ‘‘under the lash! And even under the 
leadership of a weak woman driven by a 
power beyond herself!’ she says, alluding 
to that Joan of Arc thing in all the papers, 
and all the strikers on the common laughed 
and hollered and cheered her until the 
police came in and hushed them up. 

And after that all the reporters come up 
and begged and pleaded with her to give 
them just the initials of her name if noth- 
ing more, for the public were clamoring and 
restless for it. And she said no, though 
maybe she might later—give them the in- 
itials anyhow. But she wasn’t sure, for a 
particular reason, and that was because 
her family—her father—would be dead set 
against her coming into this investigating 
work and all this radical work when he 
knew it. And she could not have him know 
that she was there—not yet. But one thing 
she would say, now and all the time, and 





never let them forget it in their writings: 
That she was always, like her great leader, 
Brawny Bill Wolfert, always out for just one 
motto—that same motto that he always 
had—economic justice for all, man, woman 
and child, shareand share alike; or else there 
would be bloodshed or worse, and she was 
going to tell her father that some day. 

So the reporters went away well pleased 
that she was holding back her name yet, 
making more mystery and easy writing 
for them for some days yet, perhaps; and 
went over and sat down in the telegraph 
office and exchanged their notes, one with 
the other, and got their stories out; and 
then all went back to the place where they 
were playing poker again. And in the 
morning all the papers came out with miles 
and columns and tons of ink, starting in 
under full mourning headlines: 


Scrutinized by thousands of inquiring eyes 
when, dressed in the blood red of the social 
revolution, she preached the most flagrant doc- 
trines of Marx, Robespierre and Bakunin; her 
identity still undeciphered at the end of an- 
other twenty-four hours replete with thrills for 
all who participated in the great strike of the 
textile workers in the Manumuxit Valley to- 
day, and finally warned by the police against 
possible violence, the beautiful young woman, 
now known through the confines of the United 
States only as Joan of Are Number 2, declared 
that she would lead, if necessary, a new cru- 
sade—based, she stated, upon Brawny Bill 
Wolfert’s famous motto, economic justice for 
one and all; and, if need be, would go down to 
death defying the state’s soldiery. 

Whois she? becomes more and more the moot 
question of the hour, baffling so far every in- 
vestigator. It was learned from her one-time 
associates that at first she called herself Smith, 
though this, she now maintains, was used 
merely to conceal her real name, which later— 
when her father should consent—she might in 
part, at least to the giving of initials, reveal. 

Asked if they had further information on the 
subject of the mysterious newcomer’s person- 
ality, the mill managers professed ignorance 
and indifference; but they were clearly disturbed 
over the developments of the strike center- 
ing about this strangely mysterious figure. The 
strike leaders, including the radical Brawny Bill 
Wolfert, although professing equal lack of in- 
formation, openly looked for developments of 
great interest to-day. And all through the his- 
toric Manumuxit Valley to-night the query 
trembling on every lip is: Who is she? What 
will she do next? What will the morrow bring 
to us? Shall a second Joan of Arc be leading 
us to civil war with an all but religious fanati- 
cism? 

“Ts she getting away from you a little, 
Bill?” says the boys at the strike head- 
quarters. 

“No,” he says. “‘There’ll be no fighting; 
you know that. The worst she can do is get 
herself arrested and let us bail her out, and 
in the meantime we’ve got all the papers 
sitting up and hollering for our stuff that 
she’s handing out to them.” 

“Spreading more truth,” they says to 
him, ‘‘all over!” 

“T’ve been twenty years in the busi- 
ness,” says Bill, “‘and I never seen one like 
her. She’s the queen of advertisers. She 
puts more pep into self-advertising than 
any woman I ever seen in the radical move- 
ment,” he says. ‘‘And that’s high praise. 
That one here a month ago,” he says, ‘‘that 
took off her shoes and stockings and walked 
up and down Main Street to see how the 
Polack women felt going around in the wet 
was a piker to her. She never came back 
for the second day. But this girl is a raving 
genius,’’ he says. 

“But just the same,” he says, ‘‘I’ll keep 
my eye on her. They’re all light in the head 
when they get that way, and they need a 
man to guide them.” 

And they laughed, remembering Bill and 
all his other women he’d guided. And he 
went off and spoke to her, and held her back 
just a bit. 

“Base up,” he says to her, “‘just a trifle.” 

‘What do you mean?” she says. ‘‘Hase 
up? Keep back my principles of economic 
justice for one and all?” 

“Or do you want to get into the cala- 
boose?”’ he says to her. 

“‘What do I care?” she says. 

“I’m telling you this,” he says, “‘not for 
my sake,” he says. “‘For me it would be 
good—more than for you! So I’m telling 
you just like I would my daughter,’ he 
says, starting in with her the way he did 
with those young high-spirited ones at 
first. ‘‘My daughter!” 

“You’re as bad as my father is,’”’ she 
came snapping back. 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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Ruberoid Strip-shingles are manufactured. 
By varying the methods of laying, any one of 
nine attractive designs may be obtained. The 
color combinations may be varied as desired. 
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The following represent a 
few of the erate proniing 
products manufactured 


by The Ruberoid Co.: 


Shingles. 


Unit (Interlocking and self- 
spacing) and Strip-shingles. 












A Distinctive Strip-shingle 


The Ruberoid Strip-shingle is unrivalled in its unusual 
features. Here is a shingle which, due to its patented form, 
gives you maximum quality—that is, true Ruberoid quality 
—at minimum cost. 






Roll-roofings. 

Mineralized and Smooth-sur- 
faced. 
Built-up Roofs. 

Rated in the highest class by 


the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


























Consider what this means. For over a quarter century 
Ruberoid Roll-roofing has set the standard by which Roofing 
products have been judged. Now this quality is found in a 
strip-shingle, the price of which is within the reach of everyone. p 





Building Papers. 


Saturated only, alsosaturated 
and coated. 














Paints. 
House Paints, Metal Paints, 


aces? Vrnishes. From a decorative standpoint this deeply imbedded in the underlying 
shingle offers decided advantages. coating—and stay there. 

It gives you an opportunity to 
select your roof from nine attrac- 
tive designs, each of which may be 
laid in solid colors, or in artistic 
blends of sage green, steel grey 
and Venetian red. The evenly 
crushed slate surfacing is perma- Ruberoid Products are sold by lead- 


nent in color and the granules are ing dealers throughout the country. 





Waterproof Felts. 


For sheathing, insulating and 
waterproofing. 


On request we will gladly send 
‘you an attractive folder picturing 
the designs and color combinations 
in which Ruberoid Strip-shingles 
may be laid. 







The RUBEROID Co. 
95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago Boston 
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ERE is a pencil so well 

balanced and so pleasing to 

the fingers that you can say fare- 

well right now to such old-time 

enemies as “three o'clock fatigue” 
and “‘writer’s cramp.” 

That rounded-hexagon shape is 


the answer. It has as much to do 
with ease and speed in writing as 
the lead itself. The name is 


“ DIxoON’s __ 
‘TiconnEROGs 


SAMPLE SET TEN CENTS 
Send 10c for trial-length samples of 
Dixon’s Ticonderoga, Dixon's Eldorado 
and Dixon’s “‘ Best’’ Colored Pencils. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
PENCIL Dept. 8-J 


JERSEY City, N.J. 


“7 Tack ‘em on yourself and save half! 

97 WRITE TODAY for estimate and sam- 

ch ples. State Name and Year of Car. 

re} 3. COMFORT AUTO TOP CO., Dept. 10 
eunig4 1621 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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(Continued from Page 138) 

“I’m old enough to be your father, at 
that—don’t forget that!” he says, patting 
her arm the way he worked on with them. 
“For I had a daughter,” he says, “‘to tell 
the truth, that would be about your age.”’ 

“You had!” she says, looking up sharp. 
“Ts she dead?” 

“No,” he says. ‘‘But my wife took her 
away from me years ago—when she got up 
and left me for no reason at all! I’ve not 
seen the one or the other of them for years.” 

“So then you’re married,” she says, 
starting up and moving away from his hand 
like so many of them did at first. So he 
told her how it was. 

“Yes,” he says—‘‘to my sorrow! I don’t 
speak of it much. But I don’t flinch it 
neither. She was no wife tome. She was a 
puling, peevish, pindling thing that was 
always pretending sick. I never could get 
along with a woman that held me back. 
With no brains,”’ he says, ‘‘and no intellec- 
tual strivings,’’ he says, appealing to her, 
telling her his troubles like a man with his 
experience does to the woman he’s pleased 
with at the time. But he didn’t change 
her much, he could see. She still took the 
news kind of hard. 

“So you’re married,” she says to him 
again, her voice harder than ever. 

“If you call it so, yes—when I haven’t 
seen her now for sixteen years, nor seen my 
little daughter neither,” he says, looking 
down long and sad. “But here,” he says, 
breaking off finally with a wrench and going 
onto another more agreeable subject, ‘‘I’m 
doing all the talking. You tell me now,” he 
says, ‘‘what’s your name? Who’s your 
father?” he asks, but without results still. 
For he could feel the flesh of her arm 
harden where he tried to put his hand again 
upon it. 

“T’ll tell you that later,” she says, 
“‘maybe, if you still want to hear it. I’ve 
got an idea maybe sometime I might bring 
you face to face with him,” she says, “‘and 
let you see him plain and personal. And 
we could go over and consider all this stuff 
on economic justice and all that together,” 
she says, and gave him a kind of a hard 


laugh. “It might do him good—and us 
too maybe.” 
“Sure! Any time! Lead me to him!” 


says Brawny Bill, leaving it there, seeing 
it was no use to go on further for that day. 

So out she come the next day in her 
speech and sung out louder and louder yet 
for the economic justice and the revolution— 
and bloody war, if needed. 

“‘Will you not give us your name yet?” 
the reporters were gathering around her to 
say before her speech. For she was still as 
unknown as the first king of Ireland. ‘“‘The 
public-is crazy and clamoring for it,’’ they 
said, ‘‘from Maine to California. At least 
you might give us your initials, like you 
said.” 

“No,” she says, thinking. ‘‘Not yet. 
But maybe not so long after I will give it 
to you. For I’m aroused now,”’ she says. 
““And I’ve been thinking heavy of doing 
what I should—of going to my father and 
appealing to him personally in this cause of 
economic justice, and if I do I’ll let you all 
know.” 

“You'll give it out all even to us if you 
do?’’ says one of the reporters. “‘ Will you?” 

For she was a grand thing for them. 
They could go off and play poker all day 
in this quiet place they’d found there, and 
when the time come work in together and 
send their story out and report the strike in 
full, writing what they got from her. 

So she said she would—all even, with no 
favorites. And they went out in a body 
over to the telegraph offices and done their 
day’s work up together. 

“*Will she lead the strikers against the 
militia?” they writes. ‘‘This, on this eve- 
ning fraught with possibilities, after a day 
more than ever threatening, is the deep 
question of the hour in the minds of the 
thousands who stand waiting, watching 
tensely, in the crisis of the Manumuxit in- 
dustrial struggle, the figure of the unknown, 
athletic and beautiful woman leader who, 
although wrongly giving her name as 
Smith, still, under the blood-red banner 
of Tolstoy, Brutus and Garibaldi, defies 
the police and the militia of the sovereign 
state of Massachusetts under the assumed 
but unquestionably popular name of Joan 
of Are. 

““*H economic justice for all—man, woman 
and child’—the motto of Brawny Bill 
Wolfert, which she has proclaimed for hers 
also, has here become the watchword of 
the hour, on what may yet prove to be the 
eve of the clash of arms in what the leaders 
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of the strikers describe as the possible final 
upheaval for communism, socialism, anar- 
chy and French syndicalism throughout 
the United States and civilization as a 
whole.” 

And so that next day, when she goes to 
speak once more upon the common, the 
head of the police, after once warning her 
to desist from stirring up the crowd again 
to this anarchy, communism and general 
devilment, has her arrested and led over to 
the women’s lockup in the basement of the 
city hall, where she sits in her blood-red 
dress, tossing back her bobbed yellow hair, 
defying them, until Brawny Bill and the 
rest come over and bail her out, scowling 
at the officers. 

““What’ll you do now?” says the re- 
porters, coming up, stepping on their 
cigarettes. ‘‘Will you make your state- 
ment to the press? Will you give your 
name out now?” 

‘TI will not,’ she says. “‘Though I may 
soon. I may soon,” she says when they 
drew in closer to her for this reason: ‘“‘For 
I may have finally to bring my father into 
this, after all,’ shesays. “For Iam greatly 
aroused and much in earnest since my 
arrest,’’ she says, ‘‘and willing to take any 
means to enforce the motto of Brawny Bill 
Wolfert, that noble leader, of economic 
justice for all—man, woman and child. 
And my father,” she says—‘‘though I have 
withheld this from you before for family 
reasons—is a very celebrated and powerful 
man, who could do more for the economic 
justice which I have come to be so inter- 
ested in,” she says, ‘“‘than I think any man 
living. 

“So for this reason,” she says, ‘‘during 
the hours and minutes of my imprisonment 
here I have worked out this plan, if my 
leader, Brawny Bill Wolfert, will consent,” 
she says, now turning to him. 

“Consent!” he says. ‘‘Did you ever see 
me flinch yet from anything put up to me 
for the economic justice of the worker?”’ 

“Well then, I will take you with me,” 
she says, ‘‘and bring you face to face with 
my father, so that between us we can con- 
vince him, no doubt, of the rightness of the 
demand for full economic justice for man, 
woman and child. Will you come?” she 
says. 

““Why not?” says Brawny Bill. ‘Who’d 
hinder me?” 

“Only this,” she says to him and the re- 
porters: ‘‘For justice to my father, who 
might not desire to be drawn in, nor impli- 
cated or involved in this idea, you’ll have 
to do this: You’ll have to go some miles 
with me in a taxicab, consenting to be 
blindfolded.” 

“Blindfolded?” says the reporters, look- 
ing at one another with a happy smile, for 
they could see more columns and miles of 
print, being mostly, as they were, on piece 
work. And Brawny Bill, though he looked 
brawnier and uglier than ever outside, 
stood shining brighter and brighter inside 
him, for he seen what a genius he had with 
him, and what advertising she was getting 
out day after day for him and his strike. 

“Yes,” she says, answering them back. 
“‘For it’s only fair to my father that he has 
the right or not to say whether his influence 
and name is used in all this thing—and 
whether or not we convince him. For, after 
all, I’d be the one, not him, that would get 
plunged into this war for equal and level 
economic justice for all, if he wasn’t let to 
decide this much for himself. And so no 
one, not even Mr. Wolfert, should know 
who or where my father is until he meets 
him face to face, and lets him decide 
whether he will come in with us and lend 
the influence of his great name to this 
justice we are speaking of,’’ she says. ‘But 
if he does,’”’ she says, “‘it will have great 
weight in getting him. For I’m telling you 
no lie when I say he is a greatly celebrated 
man, and his decision will have deciding 
weight in this matter that I’m after. But 
still and all, that is his option, and you may 
or may not hear his name after all,” she 
says to the reporters. ‘‘That will be ac- 
cording to how he sees it. 

“‘Will you do this then—will you come 
with me to meet him blindfolded?” she 
says now to Brawny Bill, stretching out 
her hand. 

“Do you see me quitting?” he says, 
biting down and weaving the big, hard 
muscles of his jaw back and forth. 

‘And do you consent and agree, on your 
honor as a man and a leader, if we do not 
get my father’s consent nor convince him, 
and yet you learn afterwards his name— 
you will never give it out?” 

“T do,” says Bill. 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 





Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the ‘‘hard-skin’’ cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 
Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


$100.00! 


Mr. Jordan Earns That 


Amount Extra in a 


Single Month—WHY 
CAN'T 











R. F. E. JORDAN of Kansas earns 
extra money every month as a 
local subscription representative of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. He finds these publica- 
tions so well known and well liked that 
he is able to secure most of his orders 
over the telephone. In a single month his 
profits have amounted to over $100.00. 

And his business is permanent — his 
earnings will increase from year to year. 
He easily obtains the renewals of 75 to 
90 per cent of the subscriptions he sells, — 
and we pay him the same standard com- 
missions and bonus on these renewals 
that we pay for the new orders. 


ASK FOR DETAILS 


We have an offer for you. You assume 
no obligation in asking about it. Just 
send us a postcard request today. Full 
details will come by return mail. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
686 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“An Ounce 
of Prevention” 


All injuries, however slight, 
should have prompt attention. 
A tiny break in the skin may 
result in infection. 


New-Skin is an antiseptic liquid 
which forms a transparent film 
and keeps out germs. 


5c. and 30c. At all Druggists’ 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


““Never Neglect a Break in the Skin”’ 


Standard Underwoods 
: 5-Year Guarantee 


Yes, thisgenuine Standard Visible Writ- 
ing Underwood 
newly re- 
built, at @ 
much less 
than factory 
price, yours 
for $3.00 down 
and then easy 
monthly payments, f 


10 Days’ BREE Trial 
Try it for 10 days at our risk. Go 
Money-back guarantee. Send now => Y) 

for free book. Big bargain offer. “SY =Keyboard 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, A-275 Shipman Building 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. Chicago, Illinois 
a ee re an re 























Parker -Belmont 
Beauty Cream 

If For a perfectly natural 

looking young complexion. 

Ask your dealer. $1.00 a jar. 
PARKER BELMONT & CO. 

2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Wonderful Bouncer, made of 
tough rubber. 
Stamped in gold with any 
child’s FIRST name é 
Delightful PERSONAL gift 
any child will rejoice to own, 
good for months of hard use. 


Postpaid For A Dollar 


Print name plainly and send with $1 to 


RESTEIN CO., 1632 R.E. Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 





If you take measurements, you need a 


“ONE-MAN” STEEL TAPE 


Tape soon pays for itself, as self-holding end 
eliminates second man, Only tape taking inside 
measurements accurately, Highest grade ma- 
. terials and workmanship. Nickel-plated brass 
case,—rust-proof inside and out. Buy of your 
\ dealer or order from the factory. 

PRICES: 25 ft., $5.50; 50 ft., $6.50 
CROGAN MFG. CO., BANGOR, ME. 
“Tf it's a ONE-MAN, it's a Crogan” 









ATENT WRITE for free illustrated 
« guide book and “RECORD OF 
INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 

or sketch and description of invention for our free 


opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


The Race-Way is the Wonder Body 
for the price. Big discounts to 
Driver Agents, wanted everywhere. 
1 Race-Way Body Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Write today, 
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“So the newspaper and movie boys with 
the picture machine took their photographs 
of them shaking hands, and Brawny Bill 
blindfolded, and her with a pair of hand- 
cuffs hanging from her wrists, showing how 
she had been arrested, and went off back 
to the telegraph office and wrote more 
miles and columns on the yellow paper on 
this thickening mystery with a woman in 
it, throwing more strong searching light 
upon the question of the strike. 

“Who is her father? This query—now 
in every heart—may serve as the turning 
point in the immense and terrible industrial 
warfare still threatening revolution at the 
closing of the day’s climax in the great 
industrial drama in the Manumuxit Valley 
to-night. 

“Arrested before speaking to the multi- 
tudes gathering eagerly in the ancient 
common to-day to await until in her 
familiar red garb she would no doubt urge 
them under her leadership to withstand the 
authority of the state’s guardsmen; thrown 
into prison; bailed out by Brawny Bill 
Wolfert, veteran leader of the strikers; 
confessing that her name was not only not 
Smith, but that she was the only daughter 
of an international figure of great celebrity; 
planning, with Wolfert blindfolded by her 
side, to ride and plead with her father for 
economic justice, which he is in a position 
to secure—such were the additions made 
to economic history along the far-famed 
Manumuxit River by the blood-red Joan 
of Are by nightfall to-day. 

“Awaiting this visit, which may or may 
not settle a desperate clash between the 
strikers and the militia, the whole valley 
sleeps fitful and uneasily to-night. This 
unrest has even reached the capital of the 
state. The governor, when approached 
upon the matter, said in an exclusive in- 
terview with your correspondent to-night: 
‘While I have no information on the sub- 
ject whatever, I believe that something 
may or may not occur to change the gen- 
eral current of events to-morrow.’” 

“What is this you’re pulling? Is this 
thing on the level? Are we going on? Or 
is this all a stall?” says Brawny Bill when 
they were by themselves, for by this time 
she had him thinking foolish. 

“Certainly we’re going on,’ she says, 
not turning a muscle in her face, though 
it was flushed still, and excited, ‘‘and it’s 
no stall.’”’ And he wondered now was he 
crazy or was she. 

Yet, nevertheless, he let her put the blind- 
folding on, and they started out that night 
in a big machine, and whirled around for 
good luck till they were sure they had 
shook the machines of the reporters finally. 
And then the old ark of a hired limousine 
they had laid down close to the ground and 
went somewheres for two hours or so with 
most astonishing speed, rumpling and dis- 
turbing and bumping Brawny Bill half 
insensible when he laid back and tried to 
get a nap, after he’d finally given up the 
idea of getting her to tell him where they 
were going. 

It grew better running then, and he 
knew now he was slipping into the streets 
of a big city, hearing the noises and feeling 
the stronger lights of the street lamps as 
they flashed by on his blindfolding. 

‘‘What’s this?’’ says Bill when finally 
he feels them stop after turning and twist- 
ing through the streets of the big city for 
some time. For, though he couldn’t see, 
it didn’t sound nor smell like the high 
aristocratic section that he thought to find 
himself stopping at, and he was beginning 
to get a little leery. 

And then they gets up and she leads him 
blindfolded up into a house. 

““Here’s some stairs,” she says. ‘‘Look 
out.” 

And he come on, for he couldn’t back 
out now, no matter how leery he was 
getting. 
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“And here’s the threshold.” 

And he stepped over it. 

“And here we are!” 
ond he heard the door close in behind 

im. 

‘And now you can take the blindfolding 
off,”’ she says. 

And he done so, blinking and all ready 
for action, if needs be. 

“What’s this?’”’ he says then, surprised. 

For he stood looking at a figure in a 
mirror; one of them high dark mirrors they 
used to put in their big fine houses fifty 
years ago. And it moved then—the 
figure—when he moved. And he seen now 
he was just looking at himself. 

“What the ” says Brawny Bill, not 
finishing the sentence, when he looked 
around the room. For it was fitted up 
nothing grand like he had expected—out- 
side the mirror—but more like a poor city 
boarding house. And then, staring, he 
seen the figure of that thin small woman, 
standing white and shrinking behind the 
big old-time black-walnut bed. 

“Don’t you recognize her?” says this 
big Joan of Arc, standing stiff, watching 
them, breathing hard, yet with a plenty of 
color in her cheeks too. 

“Min!” he says, staring. ‘Min!’ For 
he seen, of course, naturally, who it was 
facing him after all them years. 

“And you!” he says, turning, cursing, 
and stopping when he saw the look upon 
her face—this Joan of Arc’s. 

“You ought to know her, too, Bill,’’ 
says the older woman with her voice trem- 
bling. ‘You ought ——’”’ 

“Call me Joan of Are, that’ll do nicely!”’ 
says the one with the bobbed light hair 
like Bill’s, stepping over and stopping her 
with a kind of small hard smile upon her 
face. “For I’m afraid of no one when I’m 
right,” she says, holding her head upright. 
“And my motto,” she says to him, “‘is 
economic justice, equal and level, for man, 
woman and child. The last two just like 
the first! And it’s a good motto,” she says. 
“T got it from my father.” 

And he stopped still, growling in his 
throat, torn between the longing to smash 
her and the knowledge that he could not 
neither. 

“So now,” she says, going on when he 
did not, “I’ve kept my promise. I told 
you I’d bring you face to face with my 
father, and I’ve done so.” And following 
the direction of her pointing, he looked 
opposite himself again, into that big, dark, 
old-time mirror you’ll see in them old 
mansions that are made over into boarding 
houses. “I’ve brought you face to face 
with him.” 

And he stood there, watching at the face 
across grow mad and red and ugly in the 
mirror. 

“My father,’’ she says, pointing now in 
the other direction, “‘and what he done for 
economic justice!”’ 

And the small sick-looking woman across 
the room sat down sudden and weak in an 
old boarding-house bedroom chair. 

“Cut out the comedy!” says Bill. 
“What do you want?” 

“T want,” she says, “‘just what we came 
here for—a talk on economic justice for one 
and all, man, woman and child. 

“‘Sit down,” she says to him, where he 
stood staring, his face redder than it was 
healthy for it to be. ‘“‘Maybe I ought to 
start in telling you from the first just how 
much economic justice has come to us two 
so far,”’ she says, and then she went on and 
told him with that high-headed look still 
higher on her and the hardness still harder 
in her voice. 

“For, no doubt,” she says, “‘you will 
want to hear the whole story of what 
we've done,”’ she says, ‘‘since you jumped 
up and left us, with that other woman,” 
she says; “‘and how we fared for economic 
justice.” 
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Every Season Claims 
This All-Wear Jacket 


It belongs to every season, too; “‘travelo”’ is 
for June, July and August as well as for Oc- 
tober, November and December! But, here’s 
the big idea about this handy, dandy jacket. 
No matter when you buy it or for what, you 
still have your ‘‘travelo”’ for its countless 
other uses—for work or play, traveling, 
motoring or lounging. But please remember 
this: Only in “‘travelo”’ do you get the wear, 
fit and shape which the exclusive ‘“‘travelo”’ 
elastic-knit process makes sure. 


Over 5,000 Dealers sell ‘‘travelo”’ in a 
variety of models and colors, including 
many handsome heathers. However, 
write us if you don’t find them; and 
mention style, size and color preference 


PECKHAM-FOREMAN, Inc. 
1909-1915 Park Avenue New York 


“travelo”™ 


KNIT JACKETS 


TRADE MARK 














CLARK’S CRUISES by Can. Pac. STEAMERS 
Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 

Superb SS “‘EMPRESS of FRANCE” 

18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

4 MONTHS’ CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 


Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3 


tue MEDITERRANEAN 


Sumptuous SS ‘EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 
25000 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
65 DAYS’ CRUISE, $600 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, etc. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 
Europe and Passion Play Parties, §500 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York. 


DO-IT-ALL TRACTORS 
Mow Your Lawn 
our Garden 

















“DO-IT-ALL"” TRACTORS pull a 10 inch plow. They culti- 
vate any crop that grows and give 6 horse belt power. They 
replace two horses. The *‘Baby Do-It-All”’ is for the small 
farm, garden or suburban estate. It pulls a very small 
plow. Cultivates, and operates your lawn mower. So easily 
handled a ten year old boy can runit. Costs only $237.00. 
Information without obligation. Ask for catalog PS. 

“DO-IT-ALL” TRACTORS CORP., 33 Park Place, New York City 





TRADE MARK. 
REGO. 3 








OR COLES PATENTS FEB 20°06 
A Man’s Feet Carry 
815 Tons a Day 


“Anatomik” shoes support the feet in their nor- 
mal position, enabling one to carry this weight in 
comfort; preventing and curing “fallen” arclies, 
and other foot ailments. “Anatomik" shoes 
have been carrying men in comfort for 15 years. 
Arrow shows where body weight falls in the wrong 
kind of shoe (left) and in" Anatomik” shoe (right). 

Send for free illustrated booklet and name of 















nearest agency. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 
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$75.00 in 5 Days! 


‘‘During the past five days,” 


writes Mr. 


Frank H. Thompson of Washington, 
“TI have earned $75.00 by your plan. 
On my best day I cleared over $21.00.” 


Year "Round 


Of course, Mr. Thompson doesn’t earn 
$21.00 extra every day. But he does 
earn generous profits month after 
month, the whole year through. In 
February it was about $50.00; in 
March about $60.00; in April $50.00; 


N an “Old Town,” all waterways are 

open to you—quiet streams, wide lakes, 
and swift-flowing rivers. ‘‘Old Towns’”’ are 
the fastest canoes made. The lightest and 
strongest, too! And the lowest priced. 
Easiest to paddle, and hardest to wear out. 
$54 up from dealer or factory. New cata- 
log shows all models in colors. Free. 
Write for it TODAY. 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
206 Fourth Street Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


Old Souwn Cances 
Ga 


uli! cml 





























THE DIES OPEN UP—' 
there’s no laborious “un- 
winding”’ required by back- 
ing the tool off the pipe at 
the end of each cut. 


THE OSTER MFG. CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Extra Profit 


andsoon. That extramoney helps him 
in many ways—just as an extra pay 
check would help you every month. 
Thousands of men and women now 
earn extra money by the profitable 
Curtis plan. Is there any reason 


why you shouldn’t? Subscriptions for 


The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman are easy to 
sell—you need no experience in sales- 
manship to be successful from the 
start. An inquiry about our offer 
involves no obligation to accept it. 


Clip This Coupon to Learn 
About Our Cash Offer to You 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
684 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: You may tell me about your cash 
offer, if you wish. Understand, however, that 
I assume no obligation in inquiring. 


Name 
Street 


Town _ 























ASIEST method known to prepare family meals. 
E Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost—saves time, labor. In- 

sures better prepared, more tasty food. Gives every 
facility of electric range plus every advantage of ¢ 
fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. . 


New Invention 


Revolutionizes Cooking ¢ 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, © 
broils, toasts. Needs no watch- 
ing. Shuts itself off. Attaches 
to any electric socket. No 
special wiring. No radiators 
to heat, no thermometer to , 
watch or break. Write for 4 
30-day FREE trial offer. Di- 
rect factory prices. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 1 
Detroit, Mich. Windsor, Ont. 
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_|kvements 


The Krementz collar button 
was the inspiration of a man 
whose establishment already 
had set 'the standard among 
jewelry craftsmen for fine work- 
manship and skillful designs. 


So proud was he of his collar 
button that he stamped his name, 
“Krementz,” on the back, an 
identification that is as much of 


a protection’ to buyers today as 
it was 50 years ago. sea 
Collar butroaes Z5ce—$t. 50; * 
NG Links $2 —$7:00;" evening —- 
jewelty $4:50—$17.50° 
Only at better shops. 


», 
ie, 


Newark, N. J. 
FULL DRESS SETS 
805K—4 Vest 
Buttons $3.00 
806K—Three 
Studs . . 1.50 
804K—Pair 
Links . . 3.00 


Mother of pearl with 
platinum plate and 
black enamel rims. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
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And when she said this the older woman 
over on beyond the bed shrunk back and 
down till she was almost out of sight in the 
worn and tattered boarding-house arm- 
chair. But she went along herself, her voice 
always growing harder. 

“The fact is,’’ she says, “‘my mother and 
me have been batting and slamming about 
the world for the sixteen years since then, 
unseen by you, with no great economic 
justice from anyone, and least of all from 
you, and it’s about time we had some,”’ she 
says. 

And then she told him how she had put 
herself through school and college, by her 
own work some, but more by her mother’s, 
and had come finally to study all these 
economic questions of the day, and investi- 
gate them, and finally get some money 
from doing so. 

“And so finally,’”’ she says, “‘seeing your 
name in the paper on that line so much, and 
seeing how you made your living by it, I 
come to the conclusion, if all was to have 
this economic justice you swore so by in 
the public press, I’d grab off and secure a 
little of it for my mother and myself. 

“So then I brought you here to see 
whether we get some. It all depends on my 
father,” she says, speaking in a sweet hard 
voice—‘‘what he decides—whether we'll 
get it!” 

And he sat there looking at her, his big, 
red, scarlet face showing all the big, heavy 
eating and drinking and the rest of the 


past twenty-five years and more, and his ° 


hard, wise, bloodshot eyes upon her, for 
naturally he understood how she had him 
cornered. 

“Or shall I feed it all,” she says, “‘to the 
fierce and wild and ravening press—the 
whole mad wild tale of Joan of Are Smith, 
and the motto of the economic justice for 
all, which she took and used from her 
grand and celebrated father, and laugh you 
out of the labor movement and the world, 
as I’ve got the stage all set to do?” 

“How much do you want?” he says, 
snarling finally, and she told him what she 
thought would be reasonable, considering 
what he had been gathering in all these 
years for his work and lecturing for eco- 
nomic justice. 
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“And how soon will you get out?’ he 
says. 

“Not over two hours from the time I see 
your check is good,” she says. 

So he gave it to her and went along back 
to Manumuxit by train. 

“What did you find?”’ “ Was your inter- 
view successful?” ‘“‘Whereisshe?” “‘ Whois 
her father? And what did he say?” says 
the reporters all together, catching him 
when he got off the train at the station. 

“His name you'll never know,” he says. 
“He did not mention it, nor did I ask him.” 

“But where is she?” they says. ‘‘ Why 
does she not come back with you?” 

“°Tis a long story,” he says. “But the 
gist of it is this: We did not persuade him. 
He was too much for us. On the contrary 
he commanded her to stay, and you ll see 
her no more in this strike nor any other, 
and that’s all I’ll say. 

“Only this—only this!”’ he says, clearing 
his throat kind of gruff and pulling up his 
collar: ‘‘With her or without her, or any- 
body else, we stand here for economic jus- 
tice for all, and we'll raise hell here till we 
get it.” 

And so they went away, sore and down- 
hearted and wrote out one last story, get- 
ting ready to pull up and leave the town: 

“Was she what she seemed, or was she 
a coldly calculated impostor?” they says. 
“That is the doubt which the sudden and 
unexplained disappearance, with the sus- 
piciously sensational codperation of the 
leaders of the strike, of the so-called Joan 
of Arc, who was at one time known as 
Smith, has forced upon the minds of the 
thinking population of the Manumuxit 
Valley during the clearly waning progress 
of the textile strike, under the direction of 
the much-advertised Brawny Bill Wolfert, 
the radical, to-night.” 

And Brawny Bill, sitting by himself in 
headquarters, stared, glaring at the wall, 
with the local leaders whispering in the 
corners. For the newspaper fellows had 
scarcely been near him all that day. 

He seen already the finish of the thing, 
for the publicity was all dead on it. She’d 
not only got off with his good money, but 
she’d killed his strike, one of the likeliest 
strikes he’d ever started. : 
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FRANKLIN 
SEDAN 


AT THE NEW PRICE HE finest Franklin in 20 years of quality 


manufacture — at the lowest price in its his- 


tory, except for four months in 1916. 
2850 The first car of this type, suitable for all- 


round use, in America. Light, flexible and 
direct air-cooled — no radiator —it is more widely 
usable than any other car, enclosed or open. 
Cool in summer. 


From its very beginning, the: most popular 
enclosed car built, in proportion to total output. 
Last year Sedans formed 422% of Franklin’s 
entire production. 


If you have never owned a Franklin Sedan, 
you do not yet know how much a car can do, 
how well it can do it, nor how little that service 


need cost. 
* * Bs 


Motorists’ desire for better service made April, 
1922, Franklin’s biggest April. And as we go 
to press, still another record is broken. On 
May 1, over three times as many Franklins were 
delivered as on any previous day on record. 


Touring Car $1950 Demi-Coupé $2100 Runabout $7900 
Demi-Sedan $2250 Coupé $2750 Brougham $2750 
Touring Limousine $3150 (All prices f. 0. b. Syracuse) 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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You save on each pound of this tender meat 
when you buy a whole Premium Ham. Also, 
buying it whole in the original wrapper, you 
are sure of getting Swift’s Premium, the ham 
with the sweet mild flavor everyone likes. 


You save work, too, when you buy this way. 
Cook it all at once, and you have meat ready 





for a number of meals—meat that is equally 
delicious served hot or cold. Or, if you choose, 
have the dealer cut your Premium Ham into 
pieces—the butt end to bake, the shank’to boil, 
the center slices to fry or broil. 


Buy a whole Premium Ham—for economy— 
for convenience. 


Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon 


necessary to parboil 


Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
orfrying 


Swilts 





Swift & Company 
U:S. AS 


ce & 


Look for this blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 
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A whole Premium Ham saves money and work 
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For 
Business 
Floors 





LL day long the feet of busy people 
tramp back and forth over this 
office floor—and at night a man with 
a wax polisher quickly restores its spick- 
and-span brightness. 


The floor is Armstrong’s Plain Brown 
Linoleum. It makes this office of the 
Quaker Oats Company a quiet place in 
which to work, because it deadens the 
sound of footsteps and reduces other 
office noises which are reflected from 
hard, non-resilient floors. 


Floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum are 
inexpensive in both first cost and up- 
keep. They are kept in good condition 
by waxing and polishing, and they never 
require expensive refinishing. 

Because Armstrong’s Linoleum is 
made chiefly of cork, these modern floors 
are elastic and springy to the tread, 


Stands the Tread 
of Trampling Feet 
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comfortable to walk on and stand on. 


A good way to install Armstrong’s 
Linoleum as a permanent floor is to 
cement it down firmly over a layer of 
deadening felt. Such a floor will remain 
smooth and solid, and will give long 
wear under the hardest usage. 


If you are planning to build, if you 
need new floors in your store or office, 
consult your architect, contractor, or any 
good linoleum merchant about Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. We will gladly send 
him data and specifications. 


Our free book, “Business Floors,”’ 
contains photographs of installations, 
plates of colors and designs from which 
you can choose, and directions for in- 
stallation and care of linoleum floors. 
Write for it. All Armstrong’s Linoleum 
is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


ARMSTRONG CorK Company, LinoLeuM DepartMeEnT, 940 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Armstrong's Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


Look for the 
CIRCLE ‘A’ 


trademark on 


the burlap back 
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Sanitary 


Porcelain and enameled surfaces 
require special care. Old Dutch is soft 
and flaky and cleans perfectly with- 
out injury. It is economical because 
it cleans more surface and does it 
easier. Insures hygienic cleanliness. 
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~~ Westclox 


For good time on your vacation 


OR summer work or play, carry atime- 
piece that will take a Hop or a jounce 
without missing a tick. 

Pitching camp, wrestling tires, climb- 
ing rocks, it’s all the same to a Westclox 
watch. It keeps time in any pocket. 

For boys, for workmen, for campers, 
foranyonewho needsanall around watch, 
Westclox watches are big enough and 
strong enough to stand up. | 

Pocket Ben with white dial for day- 


time use, Glo-Ben with radium coated 
numerals and hands, for day or night 
time-telling. 

The name Westclox on the dial and 
orange-bordered, six-sided tag means they 
have proved their timekeeping ability 
before you could get to see them. 

For summer cottage or camp, choose a 
clock with the trade mark, Westclox, on 
its dial and tag. It’s a mark of satisfactory 
timekeeping. 


WESTERN CLOCK CoO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada; Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 








Big Ben 
7inchestall. 44-inch 
dial. Runs 30 hours. 


Steady and intermit- 


tent alarm, $3.50. In 
Canada, $5.00. 


Baby Ben 


334 inches tall. 234- 
inch dial. Runs 3o 
hours. Steady and in- 
termittent alarm, 


$3.50. In Canada, $5. 


Makers of Westclox 


America 
6% inches tall. 4-inch 
dial. Nickel case. 
Runs 32 hours. Top 
bell alarm, $1.50. In 
Canada, $2.00. 


Jacko’Lantern 
5 inches tall. Lumi- 
nous dial and hands. 
Back bellalarm. Runs 
32 hours, $3.00. In 
Canada, $4.50. 


Sleep-Meter 
sinches tall. Nickeled 
case. 4-inch dial. 
Backbellalarm. Runs 
32 hours, $2.00, In 
Canada, $3.00. 


Pocket Ben 


Anickel plated watch, 
Stem wind and set. 
Neat hands and dial. 
Dependable, $1.50. 


In Canada, $2.00, 


Glo-Ben 
Nickel plated watch. 
Stem wind and set. 
Black face, luminous 
dial and hands, $2.50. 
In Canada, $3.50. 
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“You lack a gay mantilla, 
Your hair is tawny gold, 
But you flirt a fan 
With as practiced hand 
As Andalusia holds. 
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Heavens! That verse is so free, it’s wild! This fact will 
not, I hope, prejudice the gift of Community which accom- 
panies it. A poor poet can be a good chooser. 
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VERYBODY whovisits Russia these 


days comes out of that land of sov- By Or Cun 


of speech. The whole burden of this young 
iets and sorrow with a story to tell, 


woman’s almost incessant babble was a 
burden of complaint against the “damn 
and the fact that no two stories are Bolsheviki.” 
ever quite alike even in general tone merely serves to prove that the No matter what occurred that was displeasing to her she laid it 
real story is not a simple one, that it is many-sided, exceedingly prayerfully at their door. If the lights went out and candles had 
complex, provocative of numerous and conflicting emotions, and to be produced; if fuel could not be obtained and the stoves 
that it makes a various appeal to variously constituted indi- got cold; if there was nothing to be found in the markets to 
viduals. eat but a bit of stringy, starved-to-death sheep meat; if 
A number of somewhat important contributors to the the water pipes froze and burst and household activities 
general fund of information on the subject have lent were temporarily suspended; if the price of bread went 
themselves vigorously to the defense of the system that 
has been established in Russia and, accepting the prom- 
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up another notch; if a thief got into the kitchen 
and stole some food—all of which happened in the 
course of a week; if it snowed some more; if the 
day was dark and dreary—it was all the fault of 
the Bolsheviki. I shall never forget the sob of 
mingled sorrow and exasperation in her voice 
when she would say, “Ah-h-h, dese-a damn 
Bolsheviki, dey all time make bad!” 
One day I questioned her. 
“Anna,” I said, “where do you come from? 
Where did you learn your English?” 


though it were a realization at last of Utopian 
dreams; this having led a considerable citizenry 
of conservative souls to fear that there is some- 
thing irresistible in the philosophy of Bolshevism 
and to believe that the best thing for a sane 
person to do is to avoid contact with it. 

Since I am likely to leave the United States 
almost any time for almost anywhere it 


seemed to me that my little circle of associates 
made more of my announcement that I was 
about to leave for Russia than was entirely 
justified. It caused them to unite in a very 
positive protest. Their primary objections 
to my plan were due of course to the some- 
times vague and sometimes well-defined 
horror that nearly every so-called normal 
person feels with regard to the Russian sit- 
uation, but after I had induced them to stop 
magnifying in their minds the risks I was 
running in connection merely with my per- 
sonal safety they all began to predict that I 
would be ruined morally and spiritually. In 
other words, I would go into Russia, place my- 
self in association with a lot of wild radicals 


“Me?” she replied in grieved astonishment. 
“T am American!” 

“What!” Texclaimed. “You an American?” 
It had not occurred to me to suspect that 
she might be one of the returned. In all 
the essentials she was such a simple soul, 

and up to that time I had encountered only 

the complex and so-called intelligent variety. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I go live New York 
three year.” 

“But why on earth did you ever come back 
to Russia?’ 

“Jus’ damn fool! Two year now I live 
Russia! They tell me in New York Russia 
make fine; ev’thing good; all poor people 
get be rich people; me, I get fine house, 


_type—both British and American—who were in 


and become myself as one of them. fine dress, ev’thing fine; no gotta work; Russia 


poor people heaven!”’ 


Why Anna Went Back 


oN ee from the character of the evidence 
we were getting from persons of our own 


Shattered Illusions 








HE began to cry and each of her short sen- 
tences was a convulsive sob. 
“T come; use all my money; they tell me no need 
have money in Russia; got two chil’n; baby girl; 
awfu’ purty; awfu’ sweet; Bolsheviki take away; put 
big house for school; not can have now, no more; gotta 
work or starve; last year they come get me; some sol- 
diers; make me clean streets! Now I want go back Amer- 
ica; not can.” 
By this time she was weeping bitterly and I had to set myself to 
the task of comforting her while being careful not to commit 
myself to a promise that I would help her to get back to my 
beloved country. That is what the returned almost invariably ask 
one to do. And it is astonishing how many of them one meets. I had 
‘no idea there had been such an exodus of Russians from the 
United States. They are everywhere in Russia, and in all kinds of 
employment. And they are particularly conspicuous in American 
relief circles; this being because their knowledge of English makes them useful in the 
relief work, which is directed exclusively by Americans. 

When two of them meet for the first time they usually ask each other: “Did you 
return to Russia of your own accord or were you sent?” 

When I heard this it struck me as being exceedingly funny and I laughed with 
great enjoyment, but I soon learned that it is a serious question. In radical Russian 
circles it is only natural that our deportees should be held in somewhat higher esteem 
than those who withdrew voluntarily from our unendurable midst. The deportees at 
least took an active part in the campaign against the accursed American capitalistic 
tyrants and oppressors, and therefore are to be regarded as veterans of the world 
revolution. They have won their laurels, and that very few of them have obtained 
anything in the way of visible or tangible rewards proves nothing against their philosophy 
and detracts nothing from the nobility and sacredness of their principles. This is 
more or less the way they talk when they are not talking about ways and means of 


Russia at that time or who had been in Russia, this 
was what seemed to be happening to nearly every- 
body, and I myself wondered if I, too, would have 
revealed to me a really convincing promise in the 
Bolshevik system, once I saw it in actual operation. I was 
quite willing to expose myself to the contagion—along with 
other contagions that go with Bolshevism—and tried to per- 
suade myself that I was entirely open-minded on the subject. 
My intention, however, was to believe nothing but my own eyes, 
and I may say at once that I have found even this exceedingly 
difficult. 

Because it was one of my first surprises I think I must begin by 
saying that “Bolshevik,” “Bolsheviki” and “Bolshevism” are words 
one very rarely hears in Russia, though they are not regarded by the 
Bolsheviki themselves as being in any sense terms of opprobrium. They 
like “Bolshevism” and take great pride in it, but the simple fact is that the party in 
power in Russia is the Communist Party, and for purposes of ordinary conversation one 
is either a Communist or a Noncommunist. 

Curiously enough, the words Bolshevik, Bolsheviki and Bolshevism are employed 
more often by those Russians who are known as returned Americans than by anyone 
else, this being due to the fact that most of these unfortunates are newly converted to 
the American interpretation of what Bolshevism amounts to and make use of it 
principally by way of relieving their feelings. 

The person who used it oftenest in talking with me was a maid in the employ of the 
personnel of a certain American relief station. She did the bedroom work and waited 
on the table at the personnel residence, where I happened to be a guest for a while. She 
had very little English and what she had she evidently had acquired in a most 
unconventional environment. She knew a lot of cuss words and seemed to think that 
“damn” was an indispensable prefix of all adjectives, to say nothing of other parts 


Eleanor Franklin Egan, 
Photographed at Petrograd 
in “‘CootiesProof”’ Clothes 
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keeping soul and body together in Russia 
or of the vague possibilities of getting 
back to the United States. 

But to go on from where I started: Be- 
fore I left home my friends had grown 
tired of asking me if I couldn’t think of 
some better country than Russia to go to, 
and had begun to ask me if I wouldn’t, 
please, as long as I had to go to Russia, 
try to write something about the country 
that a gentle reader could get his teeth 
into. They complained of being fed up 
on glittering generalities and learned 
analyses, and, being for the most part 
distressingly bourgeois and disgracefully 
prosperous, they wanted to know what 
they might expect if the same sort of 
thing that has eventuated in Russia should 
eventuate in the United States. And all 
at once I realized that I, too, was strangely 
unenlightened. 

Though I had followed the Russian 
story in a casual way in the daily press, 
as per the average citizen, had read nearly 
all the current books as they had come 
out, as well as a good many books about 
Communism in general and Russian Com- 
munism in particular, about the Russian 
revolutions, the Russian economic situa- 
tion and various related subjects, I sud- 
denly discovered that so far as really 
illuminating information was eoncerned I had accumu- 
lated very little. I had no picture in my mind of what 
life is like in Russia as a result of the communistic 
experiment. I knew that in communistic theory the ele- 
ment of personal incentive is omitted from all the caleula- 
tions with regard to the common activities, but I found 
myself unable to visualize the effect of this omission in 
specific instances. And this must be what so-many Rus- 
sians mean when they say that conditions cannot be 
realized by those who have only read about them at a safe 
distance. The situation must be seen and felt and lived in. 

I knew the program of the Third International, and had 
done my share of boiling with indignation about its brazen 
impertinences. I knew something about the propagandist 
activities of the Internationalists in my own country and 
I knew a lot of the patter of the tribe that has risen among 
us to destroy, and that—itself being anything but pro- 
letarian—makes its appeal to the least sanely and soberly 
thoughtful element in the world body politic. 


A Self:Styled Proletarian 


F ONE grants the existence of a world body politic. 

And one does. I myself am an internationalist within 
the limits of the necessities of international association, but 
internationalists with a capital “I,” forsooth! It is my 
opinion that this kind 
of internationalism is 
for some persons a lu- 
crative profession, but 
for very few an honest 
belief. 

The Russian Com- 
munists are the lead- 
ers, the vanguard, the 
chief proponents of 
Internationalism as its 
aims are directed 
against the national 
existence of other peo- 
ples’ countries, but I 
have never met one of 
them who really un- 
derstood what I meant 
when I asked him if 
he would support In- 
ternationalism at the 
expense of the national 
existence of his own 
country. 

You see I am not 
very intelligent, so I 
find it difficult to grasp 
the idea that, once all 
the capitalistic- 
bourgeois govern- 
ments are overthrown, 
in the International 
organization each 
country would con- 
tinue to be itself while 
being a part of a per- 
fectly blended and 
completely harmo- 
nious whole, under the 
direction of an all- 
wise central authority. 
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An American Relief Administration Outfit Untoading Provisions 


If you ask upon what happy spot they expect to effect 
their centralization you are told that the headquarters of 
the International are in Moscow. 

“God bless and save us!” says you to yourself. 

If you ask from what source they expect to draw their 
supermen for the superjobs in. the International Govern- 
ment you may get nothing but a smile of patient tolerance, 
but the answer is likely to be, “From the proletariat, 
whose interests are above all other interests.” 

I was talking one day with a man in Petrograd who 
holds an important position in the government as a repre- 
sentative of the Central Soviet at Moscow. I asked him 
these questions, and these, sketchily recorded, were his 
answers. Then I said, “Just what do you mean by the 
proletariat? Are you a proletarian?” 

“Certainly I am!” he replied. “I’m a sailor!” 

He bristled when he said this, and drew his eyebrows 
down in a heavy frown, and I suddenly remembered that 
his proud boast was that he had more accursed bourgeois 
blood on his hands than any man in Russia. But I was 
not going to be intimidated by a mere growl. 

“No, you are not,” I said. “You are a government 


official, just like any other government official. You work. 


here in this fine office; you wear good clothes and have 
plenty to eat and drink; you live in a fine house in warmth 
and comfort, and incidentally you are a great boss; in your 





Russian Children Waiting at the Entrance of an American Dining Room 
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official capacity you have aright to arrest 
anyone who offends you in any way.”’ 

He looked at me for a moment with an 
odd sort of gleam in his eyes, and by the 
queer fascination I felt I was prompted to 
add, ‘Moreover, I am told that you ex- 
ercise this right on the slightest provoca- 
tion.’ It was a good deal like discussing 
food calories with an anaconda. 

He continued to regard me for a moment 
with a question in his eyes, then he said, 
“I’m a representative proletarian.” 

“Oh, Isee,’”’ Lreplied. Though I didn’t 
in the least, and was therefore persistent. 
As Wallace Irwin’s Japanese schoolboy 
would say, I asked to know: “If you are 
a proletarian, what am 1? Am [ a prole- 
tarian?”’ 

“Certainly not!’’ he answered, and 
with just a littlemore scorn than he needed 
to express in such a connection. ‘You 
have never worked with your hands.” 

I was glad they were gloved, because 
in comparison with his they were pretty 
badly kept. But I was living, you see, 
down among the submerged bourgeoisie, 
where, aside from the lack of facilities for 
the easy maintenance of the niceties, life 
was too full of a number of things to ad- 
mit of concern about inconsequential and 
merely exterior effects. 

I felt an urge to defend myself, so flashing my mind 
back down the years of my life, I exclaimed: “I have too! 
T have milked cows and hoed potatoes and curried horses 
and washed dishes and scrubbed floors and churned but- 
ter and raked hay and chucked it in the haymow and fed 
pigs and cooked for harvest hands and mended linen and 
made my own clothes and e 





_ An American “‘Peasant’”’ 


WAS out to enumerate all the things I had ever done 

with my hands, but a great light broke upon him and 
he interrupted me to say, “Oh, I see. You are a peasant 
intellectual.” 

I sat quite still and looked at him for a moment, then 
I asked, “Have you ever been in my country?” 

He seemed to be pleased to be able to answer, “No, I 
never have. I am not a returned American.” 

“Well,” said I, “in a way it’s a pity you are not, because 
as an influential member of the Internationalist organiza- 
tion it might be useful to you to know that in the United 
States of America they ain’t no such animal as a peasant.” 

He smiled upon me with a superior air and murmured 
in his beard, “Merely a difference in terms.” 

“Not a bit of it!’ I exclaimed with considerable ve- 
hemence. ‘The difference is a difference in principles, in 
fundamental con- 
ceptions!’’ 

“Ah,” he replied, 
“fundamentals! The 
fundamental factors in 
the world social organ- 
ization may exhibit 
differences in historic 
background and local 
phenomena, but in 
practical analysis each 
is universally identi- 
cal.’”’ He spoke amaz- 
ing English for a man 
of his type, but he had 
spent many years in 
England. 

While I was taking 
that argument down 
on my bit of notepaper 
I wanted to ask him 
from what textbook of 
ism-istical terminology 
he had purloined it and 
whether or not he 
would think of using it 
in an attempt to get a 
lot of American 
farmers to regard 
themselves as being 
identical with so many 
Russian peasants; but 
instead I just kept 
quiet fora moment and 
then asked him if he 
knew anything about 
the agricultural bloe 
in the United States 
Congress. 

(Continued on 
Page 45) 
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T IS unusual for genius to be sturdy, and TO ROI hr JD) YD) GS Fb UT WIEIE 
| yet Martyn Saville was very sturdy and it LOW Hl IN) JD) Jd, IR eZ WY LLY Le 


can hardly be denied that he was a genius. 
He had ideas by the thousand, and a practical 
capacity for realizing them. 
Mark you he was no 


thusiasms wholly centered 
in professional achieve- 
ment. The day he invented 
a new graze fuse, perfectly 
safe to handle but so sensi- 
tively contrived that it 
would explode at the mere 
touch of a falling leaf, his 
mind was filled with joy at 
having won the monthly 
medal with a faultless 
seventy-two. The truth 
about Martyn was simply 
this—he had an uncanny 
knack of knowing what was 
wanted and how to make it. 

He was responsible for a 
successful helicopter, and 
proceeding further along 
paths of aérial construction 
set about to design the first 
of the hush-hush air fleet, 
which by virtue of speed, 
carrying capacity, stability 
and power to hover indef- 
initely in the ether would 
render warfare so devas- 
tating in effect that no sane 
nation would hereafter en- 
gage in belligerent enter- 
prises. Incidentally, the 
first experimental plane was 
a failure. An inexplicable 
fault developed, as fifteen 
brand-new tombstones bore 
testimony. Only three of 
the crew escaped with their 
lives, and Martyn was one 
of them. The rescue party 
came upon him sitting 
amidst the débris, a puz- 
zled expression on his face. 

His first words were char- 
acteristic: ‘“‘Here’s a damn 
thing, but I’ll get it right 
next time.” 

What was left of the ma- 
chine they swamped in 
petrol and burned to ashes; 
for even a very simple- 
looking villager may prove 
to be a wiser man than he 


to take chances where the 
safety of nations is at stake. 

So Martyn Saville, with a broken collar bone which put 
golf and Rugger out of the question, set to work upon the 
drawings of Type B in a tight little office around the doors 
of which clustered plain-clothes detectives as plentiful as 
sparrows in a wheat field. 

There is something in the very nature of secrecy that 
attracts attention. Fatima would never have wasted a 
thought on Bluebeard’s chamber had the door been left 
unlocked. A firm of the magnitude and importance of 
Diplock, Mathews & Brandling is a magnet to espionage. 
Their roll of employes numbered over fifty thousand, the 
male inhabitants of an entire neighborhood answering to 
the summons of the huge siren from the central power 
station and thronging the galleries, workshops, stores and 
foundries of the mighty concern. Diplock, Mathews & 
Brandling made everything from a dreadnought to a lady’s 
manicure set. In a sense they stood for the might and the 
mystery of England, and were as much a part of its gov- 
ernment as the cabinet itself. It follows naturally that 
their activities attracted the notice of the entire world, 
civilized and uncivilized; and it would be no exaggeration 
to affirm that millions were spent yearly by inquisitive 
foreign offices to ascertain what was taking place in the 
vast square of industry sheltered behind the twenty-foot 
spike-topped walls. 

During the war it was generally understood to be an 
unhealthy practice to ask questions at Diplock’s. The 
chances of getting an answer were remote, but the risk of 
getting your skull cracked by a shifting spanner amounted 
almost to a certainty, assuming that no more permanent 
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That Night George Wedderton, the Italian, Mossi, 
and Two Other Men Conversed Together in Low 
Tones Until the Dawn 


penalty was exacted.. Quite a number of very plausible 
gentlemen whose bearing and accent were seemingly as 
English as a length of Harris tweed faced a firing party as 
a direct result of overmuch curiosity in that quarter. 

But these be matters of long ago, and at the time in which 
these incidents take place the waters of the world run 
smoothly, everybody is minding his own business. Thoughts 
of war excite the blush of shame, the scarred barrel of the 
siege gun is reforged into the shining plowshare. The dove 
of peace has settled upon the land, and Messrs. Diplock, 
Mathews & Brandling have reduced the personnel of their 
detective staff from a war establishment of three hundred 
and eighty-six to a permanent cadre of three hundred and 
seventy-nine. Here is matter that speaks for itself. 

In the general way, the individuals composing this force 
were given every latitude for private investigation and 
private action; that is to say, they were not encouraged to 
trust one another unduly. Very often half a dozen would 
be working on the same case oblivious of one another’s 
presence. The results were satisfactory, for what one man 
failed to discover another might very well find out. 

There was a central bureau under the charge of a gentle- 
man named Butterwick, but-in the main he interfered but 
little with the doings of his subordinates. Butterwick was 
a small man, seemingly of nervous habit. A person of aver- 
age height rarely saw more of him than the top of his head, 
since it was his custom to keep his chin on his chest and 
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his eyes lowered. He appeared to be everlast- 
ingly examining his shoes, hypnotized, as it 
were, by the bright spots of light upon their 
toes. He said ‘‘Yes, yes, yes” nearly all the 
time, and he smiled a great 
deal more than the humor 
of life would seem to war- 
rant. He could not tolerate 
persons who gave reasons 
for their findings; being in- 
terested solely in results. 
His grasp of any subject 
coming within the scope of 
his particular avocation 
was miraculous, but of the 
ordinary affairs of every 
day, of literature, art and 
home politics and small talk 
his ignorance was abysmal. 
Apart from work his only 
sources of relaxation and 
entertainment were con- 
tained in eatingwalnuts and 
playing bowls, in both of 
which practices he showed 
no small skill. 

With the exception of 
Mr. Diplock, Senior, But- 
terwick was the only man 
in the firm acquainted with 
everything that was go- 
ing on. 

Prior to beginning on his 
designs for Type B, Martyn 
Saville had an interview 
with Butterwick in that 
gentleman’s private office. 
It was a small room with 
double walls and windows 
looking out upon a narrow 
canal, into which flowed the 
waste products from the 
workshops, swill from 
lathes, engine drippings, 
paraffin and wash down 
from the floors. The oily 
water treacled slowly over 
its surface as colorful as a 
rainbow. Mr. Butterwick 
declared that he chose the 
room on account of its view. 
“Love opals,”’ he said, ‘and 
those coal-tar dyes.’’ But 
the real reason was the pri- 
vacy insured by having 
one’s castle protected by 
a moat. 

Martyn Saville set forth 
his program frankly and mi- 
nutely. Being essentially 
a modern in the way of 
speech he was ashamed of 
the inevitable technicalities, and garnished them with up- 
to-date formulas. Thus he spoke of jolly old dihedrals, 
and not infrequently addressed his audience as Old Fruit. 

Butterwick filled in the gaps with more than the usual 
establishment of Yes-yes-yeses, and never once relaxed 
his smile. At the end he remarked: “Wonderful. I s’pose 
you'll do it.” 

“Bet your life,” said Martyn. 

“Yes, yes, yes. Nature’s very odd, revealing such an 
idea to a harum-scarum fellow like yourself. Should say 
you’re always getting into trouble?” 

“T’m a bit unlucky,” Martyn confessed. 

“Yes, yes, yes. So our responsibilities increase! S’pose 
you're aware that this preventive weapon of yours would, 
in improper hands, constitute the greatest menace the 
world has ever known?” 

‘Sure thing.” 

“Yes. Seems a pity, really. However, must take our 
chances. All in the way of progress. You’re beginning at 
once?” 

“Just waiting for the flag to drop.” 

“There'll be a lot of bother about this. Yes; oh, yes. 
You. know, of course, that the regular service is being 
informed?” 

By the regular service Mr. Butterwick referred to the 
secret forces of the Crown. 

“Tt’s an R. A. F. stunt,” Martyn replied. 
were bound to be in it.” 

Mr. Butterwick shrugged his shoulders and cracked a 
walnut between his finger and thumb. 


“So they 
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“As if I couldn’t manage much better without ’em! 
Oh, well, I’ll take care of you, Mr. Saville.” 

“Stout lad,’”’ said Martyn. 

“But try and keep out of mischief.” 

<P wilke 

Mr. Butterwick ate his walnut in silence and dropped 
the shells into the waters of the canal. Then he said, “‘ Yes, 
yes”; and added, “‘ You won’t.”’ 

Martyn Saville turned at the door, laughing. 

“T’ll be marrying 
soon and settling 
down.” 

“H’m! Why not 
marry first? Tackle 
this job afterward, 
eh? Hey?” 

“No jolly fear, old 
top. Want a bit of 
rope after that 
event.” 

“Much safer,” 
said Mr. Butterwick, 
and cracked another 
nut. 

11 

HEN Martyn 

Saville con- 
fessed to being a bit 
unlucky he in no 
way implied that 
Fate had set her 
frown against him. 
It was merely that 
some of the scatter- 
brained enterprises 
in which he en- 
gaged—always with 
motives of the high- 
est altruism—were 
wont to react upon 
himself in surprising 
fashion. He belonged 
to the class of indi- 
viduals that are ever 
ready to enlist in 
hazardous causes for 
the betterment of 
friends. He could not 
persuade himself to 
stand by at another’s 
funeral, but would 
hustle the bearers 
aside and lend a 
shoulder to the cof- 
fin, even though 
previous experience 
had taught him that 
it not infrequently 
slipped and de- 
livered its weight 
upon his toe. Per- 
sonal risk was with 
him rather an incen- 
tive than a deterrent, and danger was the little spark that 
ignited the slow gases of life and made the old world spin. 

His happiest years were between 1914 and 1919, when 
the pleasant odors of fire and brimstone were borne upon 
every breeze. Do not imagine that Martyn Saville liked 
being shot at; he hated it as cordially as any other 
healthy-minded man. It was the reason that brought him 
under rifle and shell fire which intrigued him to the extent 
of forgetting these unpleasant addresses. Imminence of 
death is an admirable tonic for the wits and abolishes the 
dull vapors of every day. It was therefore with no un- 
alloyed delight he read of the armistice and realized the 
end of the greatest adventure of all. 

However, time heals most sorrows and having completed 
his mourning duties for the old love he sang her requiem 
and betook himself to the wooing of a new. 

Leslie Kavanagh was the first serious affair in Martyn’s 
life, probably because the girl had a serious turn of 
thought and expression, which made her smile better 
worth winning. She was grave and lovely, and very sincere 
indeed. She admired in Martyn the very characteristics 
which he held in lightest esteem. Martyn admired himself 
but as a sportsman, as a game and inarticulate male of 
1921. His own inventive genius and constructive ability he 
disparaged as being assets more appropriate to a grave 
and reverend signior. - 

He knew himself to be extraordinarily gifted and was 
ashamed that he should beso, having a healthy and modest 
distaste for any outstanding feature that distinguished him 
from the standard man. His efforts to avoid notoriety in 
any shape or form, except as a sportsman, were as unceasing 
as they were fruitless. Popularity he loved—notoriety he 
abhorred. He would blush with pleasure all day should 
he hear ‘“‘That’s Saville, who knocked out Billy Watkin in 
the Amateur Championship’’; but should a whisper go 


round to the effect that he was Saville of the Naval Gun 
Works, who invented so-and-so, he would bolt in shame 
and affright. His philosophy in life was “‘to put to proof 
Art alien to the artist,’’a phrase for which Browning was 
responsible. Incidentally Martyn used to read Browning 
with secret delight, but it was a practice he never indulged 
in without a copy of the Winning Post convenient to hand 
wherewith he might mask the volume should a visitor 
intrude. 





Armed With a Drink He Disposed Himself 
Luxuriously, While Martyn Heaved Clothes 
Into a Capacious Gladstone Bag 


Having possessed herself of the affections of this amiable 
young man Miss Leslie Kavanagh set about to regenerate 
him, and it was a task of no mean dimensions. She pro- 
posed to turn Martyn from paths of adventure and folly 
into the graver avenues he was reluctant to pursue. 

Leslie herself stood about five foot nothing. Her hair 
was bobbed and curly, and you could have weighed her 
on a chemist’s scale. Of such proportions are lion tamers 
made. She was one of the littles who go a long way—a 
homeopathic dose of pure and crystalline womanhood. 

Of course Martyn didn’t stand a chance, for he was six 
foot two, and there is an old song about that which speaks 
the truth. The line of her eyes was exactly level with his 
heart, which gave her an unfair advantage, since it will 
not be denied that the woman who can control a man’s 
pulses will inevitably overrule his mind. 

Leslie established herself firmly before dictating terms 
*pon which she might consent to an engagement. In 
saying she established herself firmly, deed rather than 
word of mouth prevailed. Martyn’s encircling arms 
wrought irreparable havoc to the flimsy escalloped frock 
she was wearing, but she spoke not in reproof. Martyn’s 
head crushed the pretty French flowers at her shoulder 
and brilliantined them, but she did not bid him beware. 
And even when he kissed her nose until it was quite shiny 
she smiled with her eyes at a range of nearly half an inch. 
It was a wonderful evening; never before had they known 
such an evening; the air had a nip of frost in it, an oily 
drizzle had drifted up from the sea and there was a touch 
of fog. Thus for their wooing they had need to seek refuge 
in a bathing machine which smelt very powerfully of damp 
towels and seaweed. Wherefore it was a very wonderful 
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evening, for there is nothing much the matter with a love 
that doesn’t mind getting its feet wet. 

Martyn had kissed many other girls in his light-hearted 
past, but these were affairs of paper lanterns, conserva- 
tories and distant jazz bands bespeaking their need to re- 
turn to Swanee. They were part, in fact, of an education 
without which no man should be free of the city of his 
fellows. Memory of these did not stir his soul at the break 
of day, but on the morning after he and Leslie first dis- 
covered each other 
he never woke up at 
all, for the simple, 
reason that he hadn’t 
been to sleep but had 
lain in bed watching 
the livid green and 
vermilion lights of 
amazement flash and 
curve in the space 
before him. 

They knew each 
other for the real 
thing, real and abso- 
lute; and fortified 
by this knowledge 
Martyn was for 
rushing at the altar 
for all the world as 
though it were a 
running mark. He 
was knocked of a 
heap when Leslie 
pronounced judg- 
ment against this un- 
holy expedition. 

“But, my blessed 
sweetheart,” he pro- 
tested, ‘“‘let’s get 
married first and do 
the talking after- _ 
wards.” 

“No,” said Leslie, 
“we won't.” 

A man who is in 
love has the sense of 
having relinquished 
every care in the 
world, but it is not 
so with a woman. 
For the first time, 
perhaps, sheis aware 
of the true meaning 
of responsibility. 
Before he has kissed 
her, man appears as 
a grown-up proposi- 
tion; but afterward 
he stands revealed as 
ahelpless infant who 
unless carefully con- 
trolled is like to get 
into every kind of 
mischief. The trans- 
formation is complete—her every attitude and view re- 
organized; for although it may not be widely known, no 
more than a kiss separates a sweetheart from becoming ~ 
a nurse whose first charge is the man who so fondly 
imagines himself her protector. 

“Why, you great, clever, stupid old thing,”’ she said, 
“you don’t imagine I’d risk you as you are!” 

“But, dammit ——”’ said he. 

“T wouldn’t. I hardly know anything about you.” 

“But there’s nothing you can’t know. I’ve played the 
fool a bit and ——” 

“Oh, Martyn, not that sort of thing. It’s—well, you’re 
such a flibbertigibbet. Never in the same place for two 
seconds.” 

“T’llsettle down first rate after marriage. What about a 
honeymoon in the Rockies? We could have no end of a 
time if you’re fond of climbing and shooting.” 

“There you go,” said Leslie, wagging a finger at him. 
“Don’t you realize you’re a frightfully important man and 
you’ve got to be that?” 

“Chuck it,’”’ he implored. 

“You’re thirty-five, Martyn.” 

“Not until to-morrow. I’m only thirty-four to-day.” 

“And you’re just as irresponsible as a schoolboy.” 

“No, I ain’t, my dear.” 

“But everybody says so.” 

“Rats to ’em!” 

“You are! I should be terrified every time you were out 
of my sight, expecting you were doing a tight-rope act 
along the telephone wires.”’ 

“Wouldn’t mind—if you were at the other end. Let’s 
get married.” 

“No,” said Leslie; “‘and until I’ve seen a genuine sign 
of improvement I shan’t even allow the engagement to be 
announced.” 
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Thus it came about that the sugar of engagement was 
placed upon Martyn’s nose with the strict injunction that 
he should sit up and behave himself if he wanted to hear 
the words “paid for.’ 

Now it is a very sorry thing for any young man to be 
denied in a single season not only the pursuit of Diana but 
also of Venus. 

“T don’t know what it is,” said Leslie, “but I do know 
you’ve a tremendous job of work on hand, so it’ll be much 
better for everyone if we don’t see a great deal of each 
other until it’s finished.’ 

“But, good Lord!”’ he protested. 

“T’ve a heap of engagements too.”’ 

“Vl chuck my work if you chuck your engagements, 
Les.” 

She looked at him severely. 

“Tf you talk like that, Martyn,” she said, “I’ll go awa 
for a year and not even write.” 

“Bully,” he moaned. 

“But if you’re really good for two months you shall 
come to Nice for Christmas and perhaps A 

“Two months is a lifetime, old girl. I’d die.” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t.” 

“’Pon my soul,” said he, “I believe you’re sick of me 
already.” 

“You idiot! I love you,” she answered. 

“My idea,” said Martyn, “‘is that your idea is,a rotten 
one.”’ 

“T shall be staying with Mrs. Conyngham at the La 
Rhone.” 

“Young Cyril going to be there?” 

**Spect so.” 

“And I suppose he’ll be wanting to run you around.” 

“He wouldn’t have the chance if you were there.” 

“Mean that?’’ 

““’*Course I do.” 

Martyn looked at her gravely. ‘‘Oh, well,’ he allowed, 
“if those are the best terms you can offer, s’pose I must put 
up with them. All the 
same, I hate this pussy- 
foot kind ofengagement. 
Damn all prohibition, 
Say hse 

“And you'll finish 
your work?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

** And be very good?”’ 

ee Try.” 

“T’ll miss you desper- 
ately,’”’ said Leslie. 





Pees 


eae Martyn 
Saville spending six 
weeks securely locked 
in his office for ten hours 
out of the twenty-four. 
In this peculiar atmos- 
phere of India ink, vel- 
lum, blue print and 
protractor he was a dif- 
ferent man. His entire 
being underwent a 
change. Lines of con- 
centration crosspatched 
his forehead, his mouth 
thinned and his eyes 
lost their laughter. He 
became a machine 
armed and engined to 
conquer unknown diffi- 
culties. Ideas flowed in 
and out of his head to be 
held, discarded, exam- 
ined, matured or re- 
shaped. His brain con- 
tained, as it were, three 
compartments —an in- 
ventions board, a higher 
chamber for criticism 
and analysis, and finally 
a workshop. In making 
his drawings he rarely 
resorted to instruments 
or books of formulas. 
His hands were uncan- 
nily crafty and his mind 
a veritable slide rule. 

The work engaged 
upon presented almost 
insuperable difficulties, 
but never for an instant 
did they overshadow 
him with doubt. The 
difficulties of work were 
to him like the dangers 
of life—in a word, de- 
lightful. 


If a very ordinary fly could hover indefinitely in the air, 
what was to prevent a man from doing likewise? This was 
the question he asked, and had pledged himself to find the 
answer.” But that was not enough. The hovering fly made 
a deal of buzzing and doubtless expended a lot of energy. 
It was Martyn’s ambition to invent a machine that 
neither buzzed nor expended energy. In the ideal achieve- 
ment the only energy wasted should be just enough power 
to prevent drift. He had an agreeable vision of anchoring 
in the sky, of being able, if necessary, to remain in one 
atmospheric square for days on end, too high up to be 
observed, too silent to be apprehended. The project was 
attractive. It had attracted others before him. He drove 
his inventions department exhaustively, and it gave him 
but one solution to the problem—an association of gas 
and metal; and upon this principle he worked. 

The eventual result of his labors was extraordinarily 
simple, and differed in appearance but very slightly from 
the original type, which had crashed so disastrously. It 
was in fundamental principles that the change lay. Had 
the two blue prints been laid side by side scarcely one man 
in a dozen would have spotted the difference between the 
machine that had failed and the one that would succeed. 

Martyn’s finished drawings were miracles of neatness 
and completeness. On a single sheet he contrived to set 
forth not only the design of the whole and of every moving 
part but also the formula of the gases to be used. From 
A toZ the entire mystery was revealed at a glance—a work- 
ing drawing so comprehensible that any mechanic of aver- 
age skill could begin operations forthwith. 

Each evening at 6:30 Martyn put the drawings in a huge 
safe behind his writing table. The door of this was secured 
with two keys, which in turn were placed inside another 
smaller safe with a five-letter combination lock. Then he 
rang a bell and one of Mr. Butterwick’s men entered the 


office and touched his hat. 


“Good night,” said Martyn. 
And “Good night, sir,” said the man. 





He Spoke of Jolly Old Dihedrais, and Not Infrequently Addressed His Audience as Old Fruit 


On the step outside two other men would offer him the 
compliments of the evening, their polite salutation syn- 
chronizing with the click of the latch and sound of a bolt 
being shot within. 

Martyn Saville would then turn to the left toward the 
general offices. Proceeding down a long corridor he would 
enter the study of Mr. Diplock, Senior. Being well assured 
that no one was about he would greet the old gentleman in 
some such wise as this: 

“Tt’s a fine night, James.” 

And Mr. Diplock, whose Christian name was Stanley, 
would reply ‘Yes, yes; to be sure.” 

Sometimes, by way of variety, Martyn would announce, 
‘Looks like frost.’ 

Again Mr. Diplock would agree. 

On one occasion a clerk entered unexpectedly, where- 
upon Mr. Diplock said “I hardly think so.” 

So Martyn had retraced his steps to his own office, sent 
the detective to wait outside, occupied himself for a 
moment with the combination lock of the second safe, 
and returned to his employer with the words, “That 
was silly.” 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Diplock; “very silly. Good night, 
Saville.” 

It was not until the designs were approaching comple- 
tion that a third party was admitted to the secret of the 
safe. This person was a gentleman in the employment of 
the secret service, who in pursuance of his calling went by 
a variety of names. To his intimates he was known as Old 
George Wedderton—the “old” applying more to his amia- 
bility than advancement in years. In appearance he was 
for all the world like any middle-aged guest at a shooting 
party. To be more precise, he was of medium height and 
fairly heavy build. His complexion was bronzed, his hair 
dark brown and his mustache a light sandy color. His 
eyes were very blue and rather small. Outwardly he 
seemed as comfortable, good-natured and lazy a kind 
of fellow as you would wish to meet. 

“What is your friend 
Mr. Wedderton like?’’ 
Leslie had asked, for 
Martyn and George 
were old associates. 

“Lord, don’task me— 
nothin’ in particular.” 

“But what’s he look 
like?’”’ she insisted. 

“Forty-five,’”’ replied 
Martyn, and hit off the 
type to a hair. 

Easy-going and affa- 
ble, George Wedderton 
strolled through life 
with his hands in his 
pockets, picking up ac- 
quaintances by the 
thousand. He could be 
all things to all men. 
His honest simple coun- 
tenance soaked up 
confidence like a sponge. 
Comparative strangers, 
beholding in him a tol- 
erant and sympathetic 
listener, uninvited re- 
vealed their mysteries 
and their woes. He was 
so kindly and go obvi- 
ously harmless thateven 
the most astute failed 
to detect the possibility 
of another side to his 
nature. Women adored 
him, for he possessed to 
a singular degree the 
power to make them 
feel like nieces. 

When asked what he 
did, his usual reply was, 
“T just fool round a 
bit—travel and that sort 
of thing. Dull life.” 

Had he spoken the 
truth, however, he must 
have confessed to some- 
thing far removed from 
dullness. Very few men 
had looked down the 
barrel of arevolver more 
often than Old George 
Wedderton; or, for that 
matter, had given others 
the opportunity of do- 
ing likewise. His part 
in the Great War was 
not perhaps conspicu- 
ous, but it had certainly 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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man—secret and educational. The 

world is full of them to-day, all whisper- 
ing and pointing and drilling up the worker 
for the great secret revolution which 
hangs beetling over us now. It 
minds me of old Mike Slattery and 
them three radicals there this spring 
in the D. U. tower. 

*Tis a lonely job and speechless 
in them towers—especially one like 
that one where he was, out there in 
the woods six miles back of nowhere. 
You get fed up with the yelling of the 
frogs and crows and all them he- 
katy-dids and bull insects, till the 
sound of the human voice—if only 
from a passing freight—falls like 
soothing sirup on a raw and wounded 
soul. 

So, naturally ’tis a grand spot for 
conversation—when you can get it. 
And Slattery got all he could by fair 
means or foul—though strictly speak- 
ing it was agin the rules to let others 
up there with him in his place. And 
more than all else he’d try to get 
them radicals up there, talking all 
their deep and secret plans for revo- 
lution, for then he would be sure to 
get his fill of human speech, the 
radicals furnishing the speech and 
him the tobacco. 

He was sitting there this day and 
the local freight had dropped a driy- 
ing rod from the engine and been 
shoved in on his siding, and three of 
them different radicals was up in 
there with him—two shacks, or 
brakemen, as you’d call them, and 
this here Russian gandy-dancer, or 
trackwalker, that stopped in there 
now and again. And Slattery was 
getting them going on one of their 
radical arguments—to fill and satisfy 
his craving for the pleasant noise of 
the talk of men. 

“What show has this man Foster, 
the old steel-strike man, got raiding 
old Sammy Gompers with this new 
secret boring-in scheme of his?” 
says Slattery, aiming his question 
at that Twohey, the radical he was satisfied was working 
in with that boring bunch in the Trainmen Brotherhood. 

A tall slim fellow he was—a good slick talker, with a still 
small smile at the far corner of his mouth, and a mysterious 
look down deep in his eye. 

“Tf you want my opinion,” he says, “he’s got a damned 
good show.” 

And the Wobbly brakeman and the Russian said nothing 
yet. 

“Tt’s a slick scheme at that,’”’ says Mike, persevering on. 
“‘The way he plans to work it.” 

“Tt is,’ says Twohey, “with all them nuclei.” 

“Them nuclei?” says Mike. 

“Them nuclei, yes,” he says. ‘‘Them one thousand 
men he wrote them secret organizing letters to in all them 
one thousand towns and cities—one only in each place, 
each one a good and reliable and red-blooded radical that 
can be trusted not to be a company dick or spy.” 

“You’re right, probably,’’ says Mike, watching the 
others from the corner of his eye. 

“‘And from there, in them one thousand cities, each 
man—each nuclei,”” says Twohey, continuing, “‘builds up 
his hand-picked bunch of borers, to make their own 
branches again—each one of these last to work and bore 
in soft and secret inside its own particular union—until 
they eat it up and consume it and take it over.” 

“And it’s in the railroad unions that they’re starting 
first, they tell me,” says Mike. 

“Tt is,” he says. “‘But that’s only a start to boring out 
through all them millions more.” 

And now Slattery turned his head around, for he seen 
at last he had them going. 

“A swell chance that pie-cart artist has got,’’ says the 
Wobbly, talking out finally in that hard, rough, sneering 
way those Wobblies, or I. W. W.’s, as you’d call them, 
talk. He was one of them old-time boomer brakemen 
with a hard-boiled eye and a smile hard as a crack in a 
china plate. Smear, they called him, as a nickname. 

“You don’t think he’s all there is to this thing, do you?”’ 
says Twohey, staring at him, and chewing hard and hostile. 


Gna movements—said the fat fore- 
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“From There You Come Into the Federation, Through 
the Mine Workers, by Far the Biggest Union’’ 


And just then, when he had them started, Mike had to 
turn, for they was calling him from down the line on his 
telephone. 

He talked, with his back to them, and swung round 
again. And then he seen them there—all three silent. 
The two shacks just sitting there, and the Russian staring 
out the window that meek and humble way he had. 

“That’s strange and odd,”’ says Mike then. “They’ve 
stopped their arguing!”’ 

For usually by now they’d been tearing the tower down. 
But instead this Twohey, the borer-in, the minute Slat- 
tery turned back, started in talking to him, and not to the 
Wobbly—talking and kind of holding onto his eye. 

““You know what the big secret move that’s framing up 
all over this country now is, don’t you? Or do you?” he 
says to Slattery, low and mysterious. 

“T dunno,” says Mike. “‘ What is it?” 

““They’re raising us up to where Europe is.” 

“Raising us up to Europe?” says Slattery. 
In what way?” 

“By organizing the workers together, way down deep— 
so they’ll get the power, the way they’ve got it over there.” 

“Ts that it?’’ says Mike, still with his eye held in his. 

“Tt is,” he says. ‘‘ All them millions—all together. And 
do you know how bad they’ve got us beat over there?” 

“T do not,” says Mike. 

“Take England,” he says, going on giving it to him. 
“Take England, for instance, with her one union member 
to her every six of the population; and Germany with one 
to every four and a half—while here we havea mere paltry 
one in twenty-seven.” 

“Ts that right?’’ says Mike, listening without avail for 
the Wobbly to break in and argue. But not a word. 

“Tt is,’ says Twohey, going on holding him with his 
eye. “‘And you know what that would mean if we were 
fixed up right in this country like Europe.” 

“T do not. What would it?” says Mike, wondering more 
and more why this one was doing all the talking alone. 


“How? 
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“From twenty to twenty-five million 
workers, all banded in together—instead 
of the mere paltry four or five million, all 
split up, like it is now.” 

“Ts that right?’’ says Mike, mak- 
ing his mind up now he’d draw his 
eye away when he could—for the 
silence of them other two behind 
him—or the Wobbly, anyhow—was 
getting more and more unnatural 
and oppressing. 

“Twenty millions at the least,” 
says Twohey, going on hauling Slat- 
tery’s eye back. “And do you know 
why it is that Europe’s beating us 
so—and we're so behindhand in this 
country?” - 

“Go on,” says Mike. “Tell me.” 

“Tt’s the old-time crafts union,” 
he says, ‘‘splitting us all up into a 
million pieces. For of all the world 
this one country alone preserves the 
old antiquated and moldy union of 
just crafts—all the rest being organ- 
ized industrially—that is, by whole 
big industries, and not little parts 
and fractions of them.” 

“You're right without a doubt,” 
says Mike, hearty, but still anxious 
and wondering. 

“T am,” he says. ‘And it’s well 
known. For here, more than all the 
rest of the world, the capitalists are 
all bound together in their great 
huge Wall Street syndicates and 
their great enormous trusts, while 
we toilers are all split up here in 
these little dinky crafts unions. But 
now we're getting together like the 
capitalists, and we’ll bore in under 
these old unions of the crafts that 
came over on the Mayflower with 
George W. Washington—and de- 
stroy them—and organize instead 
the worker by industries, and then 
by countries, and then by the world— 
like they’re doing now in Europe.” 

“Ts that right?’”’ says Mike, kind 
of absent—but keeping him on talk- 
ing and orating. 

For now he’d been stealing back 
a look at the two behind him, and 
seen them—the Russian still staring out the window, quiet 
and innocent, and the Wobbly sitting staring ugly at him— 
and neither one paying no attention to this other radical 
that was running on, spreading his ideas, alone and with- 
out contradiction. 

““What’s going on here?’’ says Slattery to himself, more 
and more suspicious. “They ain’t arguing to-day!” 

“We must all reorganize still and secret, all together,”’ 
says Twohey, now talking over to the Wobbly, that he’d 
seen Mike looking around at. ‘‘Am I right?” 

“You are,’ he said back. 

And Mike gave a still worse jump inside—to hear them 
two agreeing on anything! 

“We must organize right—by industries, as we should 
have long ago!”’ says Twohey. 

“What’s been hindering you then, all these years?” 
says Mike—to say something. 

“Rank, rotten and diabolical deceit! Deceit and rob- 
bery of the worker. Am I right?” says Twohey, turning 
now again to the Wobbly that he’d seen Slattery’s eyes 
upon once more. 

“You are,’’ says the Wobbly right away. 

And Slattery could see now pretty certain that some- 
thing was going on there wrong. And growing every min- 
ute more and more restless and uneasy and looking always 
still and careful around, Slattery’s heart now gave a sud- 
den bounce in his bosom, for he seen now what it was. 

He had his coat hanging on its regular old nail on the 
side wall where that Russian Hunk was looking out so far 
and innocent through the window. It hung there kind of 
inside out, and in the inside pocket of it he had that 
money—that three hundred dollars he had drawn out of 
the savings bank that morning to pay off on his mortgage 
that night. ; 

“It’s gone!”’ says Slattery to himself, starting suddenly 
inside—but by no means outside, so they could see it! 
“Them radicals have got it!’’ and he thought woe to him- 
self for his foolishness. 

He kept his eye out always, naturally, when them 
radicals were in there, and especially that bowing, humble, 
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low-spirited Russian—for he’d suspicioned 
him more than once before on account of 
different things that would turn up missing 
after he was gone. And everyone knows what 
those Wobblies are—them boomer brakemen 
like this one, that wander on from one road 
to another, raising hell and taking a speci- 
men of most everything but the right of way 
with them when they move along. And they 
said this Twohey was no better than he should 
be, in spite of all his soft talk. And now, 
worse than a hen, Slattery’d taken his eye 
off that big wad of his when they were all in 
there, and now, naturally, it was gone! 

“What’ll I do?” says Slattery to himself. 
“Between them they have got my roll!” 
And he sat still—and made no sign nor 
motion—for he seen what lay before him. 

There was.one of them three radicals had 
it—that he knew. Rut which one? That was 
the question—and what he had to dig out 
secret, before whoever it was could up and 
light out. For he couldn’t naturally accuse 
the whole of them at once—or he’d have 
them all pouncing on him together, calling 
him a paltry thieving lowdown liar; and he’d 
not only be out his three hundred but handed 
a good healthy murdering besides. 

So he done what he seen he had to do—he 
sat there still, with his face smooth and inno- 
cent as a new-planed board, listening and 
watching underneath, while this Twohey, 
the boring-in radical, went on explaining free 
and soft and slippery about what was going 
on away down deep under in the framing of 
the secret’ revolution in the country. 

“What’s hindering us,” he says, “from 
organizing right? You know what’s always 
been hindering us, don’t you? It’s the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, ain’t it? It’s Sammy Gompers and his 
gang—his paid and nefarious network of general and 
special organizers, and trained spies and politicians all 


over the land. And then also the big fatheads of the rail- ° 


road brotherhoods, with their marble banks and their in- 
surance companies and their Wall Street salaries. Them 
and the ones that count the votes for them in the different 
elections.” 

“Tt is?”’ says Mike, eying him—for of course that is the 
radicals’ claim now all over—that they would be in control 
of the federation, and the brotherhoods probably, if they 
wasn’t always counted out on election. 

“Tt is,” he says. “But, thank God, that time’s about 
over! With the final breaking up of the A. F. of L.!” 

“Ts that right?” says Slattery, striving always to get 
a look-in when he could at the other two behind him. “Is 
the old federation coming to its end?” 

“Tt is,” he says. “It’s standing and shivering to pieces 
where it stands to-day—from its own weakness. They’ll 
tell you the feder- 
ation shot up to 
over four million 
members in the 
war. 

““Yes—and now 
it’s shooting down 
a lot quicker than 
ever it went up— 
with the member- 
ship of its inter- 
national unions 
all out of work 
or on a strike—or 
else losing interest 
in their unions al- 
together. And the 
treasuries of them 
all, from the locals 
up, gone bankrupt 
from all thestrikes 
and the lack of 
working members 
to pay in dues, 
And it’s the same 
everywhere.” 

“So I heard,” 
says Mike, keep- 
ing him going. “It 
is with us, any- 
how.” 

“And the lead- 
ers know it, 
naturally—the 
old time labor 
skates like Gom- 
pers. -And the 
manufacturers 
and the Wall 
Street capitalists 





Slattery Was Getting Them Going on One of Their 
Radical Arguments 
know it just as well. And that makes it all the worse 
for them!” 

“Worse?”’ says Slattery. 

“Certainly,” he says. “For they’re going after them 
old-time unions, and hammering them down with insane 
and foolish haste—each smash driving the poor old dodder- 
ing federation lower to its knees—and their murdering 
bloodshot system of capitalism with it. And both to-day 
are starting on their way together in this country, stagger- 
ing on to one common grave, like crafts unionism and 
capitalism have done already there in Europe.” 

“Is that the case?” says Slattery, still striving to look 
back of him unseen. 

“Tt is,” he says. “For crafts unionism is starting now 
to go down here—as it done eight or ten years ago in Eng- 
land, just before the toilers there started in making their 
tremendous strides they’ve made since. And it’s going on 
fast here now, with the falling and crumbling down finally 





“With the Machinists and the Federation Clothing Workers and the Others That are Radical, They’re Easy a Majority”’ 


of that old Noah’s Ark, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” 

“The federation’s gone then?”’ says Mike. 

“It is,’ he says. ‘“They’re fighting 
and quarreling already—the inside gang— 
amongst themselves. And every day the 
whispers of it are growing louder and more 
public. For the first time in years they’ve 
had a real genuine contest for the presidency. 
The tried-and-true staff of paid organizers 
and professional politicians of Gompers’ have 
been out on extra vacations to save money 
for thebusted treasury —all grumbling against 
their master for having to do so on account 
of the money he wasted during the war. The 
old inside political boss of the closest run 
political machine in the land—after a good 
lifetime of continued office—goes tottering 
to his fall, and the eyes of any man can see 
that the time is close at hand when old 
Sammy Gompers will walk no more like a 
little sacred duck at the head of American 
labor, uttering wise-sounding noises.” 

“Is this right?” asks Mike, thinking un- 
easy of what that Wobbly and Russian 
might be doing behind him, but still not able 
yet to get a good clear look at them. 

“Tt is,” he says. ‘And taking advantage 
of just this exact and critical moment, the 
wise silent boys in the know inside start now 
their boring-in plans—their great far- 
spreading secret movements.” 

“Secret movements, yes!” says Slattery in 
his mind, and gave a still secret movement of 
joy inside, himself. For now for just a sec- 
ond he got his eye loose from Twohey’s, and 
he caught good and plain for once what the 
Wobbly was doing. He was motioning and 
waving at the Russian, who was beyond him at the window— 
shaking and threatening at him with his fist, and trying to 
catch his eye and point him to the stairway out, and having 
no luck at doing so, for not a motion did the Russian make 
at the window that showed that he was seeing him. 

“Aha!” says Mike to himself. ‘So that’s how it stands!” 

And he felt better, for now he had his roll located. 

He seen how it was, probably—just as he suspicioned 
it might be at first. The Russian had been pulling out the 
wallet from his coat pocket, secret, for himself. And 
they’d caught him doing it. And now they’d got to get 
him outside some way and get their slice out of it—before 
their train pulled out, and also without Slattery’s getting 
onto them. So by winks and nods and silent movements 
while he was telephoning, they had without a doubt di- 
vided up the work of doing this between them—this Two- 
hey, the trainman, ‘going on eloquent and blandandering 
on the revolution of the workers, while the other one was 
to sign and motion at the Russian to come out and divide 
up with them at once—or they’d murder him and mash 
him and leave him 
for dead the next 
time they ran 
across him. 

But the Russian 
still stood there at 
the window—pre- 
tending not to see 
nor notice him, 
with thatsad hum- 
ble way those 
Hunks and Wops 
all have of never 
noticing nor un- 
derstanding what 
they don’t wantto. 

“Secret move- 
ments,” this Two- 
hey, the train- 
man, was going on 
when, with one 
swift and noiseless 
look, Mike was 
taking all this 
in. ‘‘Secret move- 
ments. And you 
may see now what 
they will be built 
and founded on.” 

‘“What will 
they?” says Mike, 
drawing his eye 
back and fixing it 
again in haste on 
his, for now he 
seen what he must 
do. He must play 
in from now on 

(Continued on 
Page 108) 
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HIS here court,”’ said Squire 
[tran with a patience that 
showed signs of wear, “ calc’- 
lates to take noticeof the disposition 
of every dawg in Amity Township.” 
“But,” expostulated the youthful attorney, “ 
take judicial notice of a dog. I refer your honor to —— 
“Can’t, eh? Can’t, eh? Wa-al, young man, you jest 
keep your eye peeled onto this proceedin’ and you'll see it 
done. That’lldo. Setdewn! Verdict 
fer the plaintiff. Seven dollars ’n’ a 
half ’n’ costs.” 

Both lawyers, young men imported 
from the city to try this cause célébre, 
leaped to their feet protesting. 

“‘T want to offer evidence 

“Offer it,’’ snapped the squire, 
“‘some’eres else. If you young fellers 
has got the time and inclination to 
listen to witnesses gabblin’ all day, 
why, take’em over to the barber shop. 
Next case, constable.” 

“‘T shall take an appeal,’ declared 
the defendant’s counsel. “‘This court 
cannot ride roughshod over the right 
of my client to present his case.”’ 

Squire Truman put on his glasses 
deliberately, and the crowd which 
packed the court room sighed with 
relief. It had come in the confident 
expectation of rare entertainment, 
but the squire had shown unexampled 
patience with the youthful counsel, 
and had ended the proceedings with 
what seemed to the crowd unfair sud- 
denness. He allowed the plaintiff to 
testify how his dog had been shot. 
At this point he interrupted counsel 
to ask a question of the defendant. 

“Jake,” he demanded, “‘do you 
deny shootin’ the critter?”’ 

“T shot him, squire, but —— 

“Shet up! I know this here dawg 
Ranger. The’ hain’t been a day in 
months [ hain’t stoned him away from 
my swill pail. Knew his mother be- 
fore him, and, if markin’s is any 
token, I knew his father. He never 
harmed nobody and never offered to 
harm nobody—that didn’t come 
a-prowlin’ in the nighttime.”’ 

It was here objection was made 
to the court’s taking judicial notice 
of the character of a dog. The squire 
put on his glasses and the crowd be- 
came hopeful. They were glassed 
with rectangular lenses such as old 
gentlemen used to wear some. fifty 
years ago. Indeed these had been 
worn by an old gentleman fifty years 
before, for the squire inherited them 
from his father. Personally he had 
no need for them except for judicial 
purposes, for his eyesight was of the 
keenest. When he put them on he 
was careful to set them so far down 
his nose that they could not interfere 
with his vision, and when he put them 
on one might await consequences. 

“Appeal, did you say, young man? 
Appeal? When this here court makes 
a decision it cale’lates it to be final. I don’t tolerate no 
appeals. The courts of this county’s got plenty to do ’thout 
potterin’ with things I’m amply able to take care of right 
here. When IL -give out a verdict it goes as it reads. I hain’t 
never yit found a caseso complicated that Tiffany’s Justices’ 
Guide and me couldn’t git to the meat of it. Now don’t 
go quotin’ no law to me! I aim to foller Tiffany so 
long’s he runs in a line with what’s fair and right, and 
so long as he ’n’ me don’t disagree. If I don’t know what 
law’s good for Amity Township after livin’ here sixty-two 
year, then you kin bet your bottom dollar no court forty 
mile off does. Young feller, the’ won’t be no appeal.” 

“T’ve aright to appeal. The statutes governing practice 
in the justices’ courts give me the right to appeal.” 

“Um-m! You got aright togo clerkin’ in a grocery store 
too—and it might be better for all concerned if you 
was to avail yourself of it—but you don’t do it. Uh-huh. 
Jake’’—he turned to the defendant—‘“‘ heard my verdict?” 

“Yes, squire.” 

“ Aim to appeal?” 

“No, squire.”’ 
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“Shows ye got some sense left. Now clear out of here, 


all of ye, and as fer you, young spriggins’’—this to the 
attorney—‘“‘when next you come practicin’ in this here 


court, check your college learnin’ at the hotel and fetch 
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your brains, sich as they be. Looks like you was so plumb 
full of statutes and decisions that they’ve kind of crowded 
your intellec’ out through your ears. . . . Next case, 
constable.” 

“Jim Finch agin Susan Briggs, replevy, 
Dawdy. 

“Involves a silver cornet, don’t it?’’ asked the squire. 

“Uh-huh,” said Ollo. 

The squire fixed Jim Finch with a stern eye. 

“Now you look here, Jim, your house hain’t more’n 
fifty feet from mine. Think I’m goin’ to tolerate a cornet 
in it? You’d be yowlin’ into the thing continual. from 
mornin’ till night. You kin take your choice, Jim. Either 
dismiss this here case or git fined fer contempt of court. 
If blowin’ a cornet in the court’s ear hain’t contempt, 
I’m dummed if I know what is. Next case, 
constable.” 

He motioned to Ollo with his finger and Ollo bent over 
the desk. 

“Mighty int’restin’ case—the dawg shootin’,”’ 
squire. 


” bellowed Ollo 


said the 
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“Didn’t observe no special fea- 
tures,’”’ said Ollo. 

“Um-m! What was the dawg 
shot with?” 

“Buckshot.” 
“Tn the head,” said the squire. ‘‘ Where was it shot?” 
‘Just to the no’th of Jahala Bond’s barn.” 
“Funny place fer Jake Morrow to shoot John Chase’s 


dawg. Seems like neither of ’em had a right to be there.” 


‘John says he sort of give the loan 
of the dawg to Jahala. Says it lived 
there more’n it did to home.” 

““Mebby so. Mebby so. 
night, wa’n’t it?” 

“Darker’n a stack of black cats.” 

‘Jake made a fust-class shot in the 
dark, didn’t he?”’ 

“Must ’a’ been luck.” 

“Or a jack light,’’ said the squire. 
““& jack light shinin’ on a dawg’s 
eyes. 

“Now what I want to know’s why 
Jake went dawg huntin’ with a 
jack light. «.. 2 <@ Him: . Nigh 
Jahala’s barn. That Ranger was a 
fust-class watch-dawg. . . . Never 
heard tell of a man jackin’ a dawg 
before. Cur’ous.” 

““Mebby,”’ said Ollo, “‘Jake’s took 
on a appetite fer dawg meat.” 

“‘T don’t like for folks to do things 
I can’t understand,” said the squire. 
““Mysteries is in the nature of nui- 
sances. I’ve adummed good notion 
to issue a summons agin Jake for 
maintainin’ a nuisance.” 

During this colloquy Ollo was 
painstakingly studying the squire 
and carefully imitating each gesture 
and change of expression. The squire 
did not mind; he was used toit. For 
upwards of twenty years Ollo had 
been giving a conscientious imper- 
sonation of the old justice, which was 
somewhat difficult when one con- 
siders that the squire was five feet 
and six inches in his stocking feet, 
while Ollo|was an ample six feet; 
also that the squire weighed at his 
most robust a hundred and fourteen 
pounds to Ollo’s two hundred and 
twelve. But in the matter of whis- 
kers the constable achieved a notable 
suecess. Both he and the judge wore 
a bristly, paintbrush beard—bristly 
and belligerent. Both shaved upper 
lip, under lip and jowls. Squire Tru- 
man was bald with the exception of 
a sparse oasis above each ear. Ollo’s 
hair was, or had been, of the curly, 
luxuriant variety. He was possessed 
of an indomitable spirit, however, 
and even this seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacle was overcome. He 
shaved his head each morning to the 
pattern of the squire’s. In the mat- 
ters of gait, mannerisms, mode of 
expression, Ollo did his best possible. 
On the whole it made one think of a 
St. Bernard that believed he was a 
fox terrier. 

“‘Jake,’”’ said Ollo in the justice’s voice and with a stac- 
cato gesture borrowed from his principal, ‘‘hain’t a feller 
to do nothin’ ’thout a end in view.”’ 

““Come to that conclusion, have ye?”’ 

“T’ll kind of study it out,” said Ollo. 

‘So do, so do,”’ said the squire. 

During the remaining court proceedings that morning 
the squire was most unsatisfyingly mild; indeed, he might 
have been accused of inattentiveness. He was thinking 
about Jahala Bond. He was not thinking of her in con- 
nection with the murdered dog; but the dog had reminded 
him of her affairs, having come to his death close to her 
barn. Everybody was acquainted with Jahala’s story. 
It elevated her to the status of a local celebrity, and Amity 
was proud of its celebrities. The tale of her misfortunes 
contained all the elements dear to such populations as 
those of the little town: Love and sorrow, romance and 
perfidy, mystery and courage. It was better than a novel, 
because Amity had witnessed the actual characters in their 
several parts. It was a serial, continuing from day to day, 
from month to month. 


Dark 


said the squire. 
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Squire Truman remembered the day 
Jahala was born. He could give you the 
dates on which her parents died. There was 
little he could not tell you about her, or 
about any other resident of his 
township. Hers was the sort of 
history one could not expel from 
one’s thoughts. The squire had 
undertaken the formalities inci- 
dent to the appointment of 
Fabius Sprague as the guardian 
of her person and property, and 
felt well satisfied of the wisdom 
of the selection. And later, when 
she put on long dresses and piled 
her abundant hair high, as a 
young woman should, he noted 
with satisfaction how Jahala and young 
Paul Sprague seemed to select each 
other, simply, as if by some natural law. 
Theirs was not so much a courtship as it 
was the molding together of two young 
people foreordained to union. It was a 
love affair perfectly in tune, simple, 
sweet, and with a sort of inevitability 
about it. You could not imagine Paul 
loving anybody but Jahala or Jahala 
giving her love to anybody but Paul. 

Fabius Sprague, with the approval of 
the probate court, invested Jahala’s 
little fortune of some fifteen thousand 
dollars in good farm mortgages, con- 
sulting with the squire as to the moral 
risk involved in each transaction. . . . 
The squire frowned and waggled his 
head with a quick, squirrel-like move- 
ment. Hewasremembering the reputa- 
ticn for probity which Fabius had earned and deserved in 
Amity. The man’s word was as good as his bond. 

Then, just before Jahala’s twentieth birthday, her 
guardian was killed in his planing mill. With awful sud- 
denness he was snatched out of the march of events, leav- 
ing them to go on without him, incapable of making 
corrections or explanations. 

To its dismay and astonishment Amity learned that 
Fabius Sprague’s affairs were in so involved a condition 
that bankruptcy would have been inevitable. It was even 
hinted his death was not accidental; but that Squire 
Truman refused to believe. What, to Amity, seemed 
worse than suicide was the astounding fact that Jahala 
Bond’s inheritance had vanished. A number of mortgages 
had fallen due at once and been paid, the money being 
deposited in the 
savings bank 
awaiting fresh in- 
vestment. Two 
weeks before his 
death Fabius had 
withdrawn the to- 
tal sum in cash, 
some thirteen 
thousand dollars. 
It could not be 
traced. : 

The squire was 
witness and au- 
ditor to what fol- 
lowed. Young 
Sprague rang his 
doorbell and stood 
upon the mat, re- 
fusing to enter 
the house. 

His face was not 
pale; it was too 
much tanned by 
wind and sun for 
that; but theresat 
upon it a fixed 
gravity unbecom- 
ing his years, and 
his eyes were those 
of a man who 
thrusts his hand 
into a brazier of 
glowing charcoal. 

“Tt’s not fitten 
I should go under 
any man’s roof,” 
he said in answer 
to the squire’s in- 
vitation to enter, 
and the squire did 
not argue with 
him, for he knew, 
in some measure, 
what the boy was 
suffering. 


Law 


Jahala and Young Paul 
Sprague Seemed to Se: 


“What kin I do fer ye 
then?” he asked. 

“T want you should go 
with me to see Jahala,”’ 
said Paul, and the squire 
put on his hat and went 
with him. 

“Ask her to come out 
here,” Paul said when 
they arrived at the home 
of hissweetheart. Sothe 
squire entered her door 
without rapping, which 
was his custom, and 
ealled. 

She came out to him, 
hiding as best she could 

her grief, for some- 

how grief, in Amity, 
is a thing which must 
not be displayed. 

Jahala was not re- 

sentful. Her mood 

did not accuse her 

guardian; it wept for 

him. 

“Paul wants you 
sh’u’d come out,’’ 
said the squire. 

“Poor Paul! Poor 

; boy,” she said—that 
ct ae. was all.. Amity is not 

i effusive. She offered 
BES him her lips when she 






tect Each Other, Simply, f ears 
as if by Some Natural Mf came up to him in the yard, but 


he would not accept her pfof- 
CRie fer—ignored it. 


DEO ERG “T’m going away, Jahala,’’ 
| Pa said Paul. “I’ve got to go 
away.” 
: She nodded. 
4 “When shall I be ready?” 


she asked simply. 

At this his eyes became hungry and his clenched hands 
opened and shut. It was the utmost she could have done. 
Nothing could have been added to it. He was going; she 
offered to accompany him. For a moment he did not 
speak—could not speak for the amazement that filled him 
at her fineness and her fidelity. Then he shook his head, 
but his eyes were not dry. 

“T can’t take you, Jahala,” he said. “I’ve come to say 
good-by and give you back your promise. There’s that in 





“He Knew a Good Man Stays Good. He Knew a Man That Was Honest to His Backbone Don’t Turn Thief’ 


my blood that makes me unfit to marry any woman, 
you most of all. It’s blood that mustn’t be passed on to 
others.” 

This was an amazing speech, for in Amity one does not 
refer to unborn generations. She waited, knowing him 
too well to attempt to dissuade. 

“We'd both remember always what—what he did,” 
Paul went on. “It would stand between us. You’d be 
watchin’ for it to crop out in me. We’d be watchin’ for 
it to crop out in them. 

“Every week money’ll be comin’ to you—every cent I 
don’t need to keep body and soul together—until it’s paid, 
principal and interest.” 

“I don’t want the money, Paul,” she said, and he under- 
stood what she left unsaid. She didn’t want the money; 
she did want him. 

“I’m obliged,” he said in the idiom of the place. “I 
fetched the squire to witness—and, if you need advisin’, 
to give you advice.” 

“T need no advice,” she said. “What you must do, you 
must do. You know that best, Paul. But if you change 
your mind to-morrow, or next month, or in fifty years, 
come back and rap on my door and I'll be here, Paul, 
waiting for you.” 

“Good-by,”’ he said, not offering his hand, not asking 
for the kiss she would have given so gladly. In its morality 
Amity is austere. In matters involving honesty it is 
hard and exacting. 

“Good-by, Paul,’’ she said, and stood watching him 
until he passed out of the gate with the squire, and until 
he turned the corner, which seemed to shut him out of her 
life. 

That was two years ago, the squire recalled. Every 
Monday since that day Jahala Bond took from the post 
office an envelope containing a money order in her name. 
These she accepted without question, even though she 
knew the sacrifices and privations Paul underwent in 
order to send them. She knew they were privations she 
had not the right to deprive him of. But she did not touch 
the money. Every penny of it lay in the bank, and she 
regarded it as accursed. 

Jahala went to teaching school; picked up her life at 
the point where it was broken and carried it on in a manner 
considered by Amity to be admirable. She did not com- 
plain, she did not pine; but neither did she take on again 
the lightness and gayety which had been hers before 
Fabius Sprague’s death. She walked steadily, but quietly. 
She was not subdued so much as grave, and dignity so 
sat upon her that she seemed older than her years. Amity 
knew, as Squire Truman knew, that she would not change. 
Neither would she be faithless to Paul. Each year would 
add to her age; she would merge from maidenhood to 
spinsterhood, and 
that would be her 
story. 

“Ollo,”’ said the 
squire, ‘‘did ye 
ever think how 
many innocent 
folks suffers, while 
guilty ones slips 
off scot-free?’’ 

“The sins of the 
fathers,’’saidOllo. 
“That’s Scripture 
fer it.” 

““T wonder if 
Gawd intends it 
so,”’ said the jus- 
tice, ‘‘or if it’s jest 
the result of hu- 
man fumblin’. 
Man has under- 
took the job of 
ladlin’ out punish- 
ments. Near’s I 
kin see, the idee is 
to hurt somebody, 
it don’t matter 
who. Kind of a 
gen’ral gettin’ 
even, as ye might 
say. One man up 
and commits a 
crime, and then 
justice sort of 
lashes out regard- 
less, ’thout lookin’ 
to see whoit hits.” 

“Thinkin’ of 
Jahalaand Paul?” 

“Uh-huh,” said 
the squire. ‘On 
account of a mat- 
ter of twelve- 
fifteen thousand 

(Continued on 
Page 36) 
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Elaine By Freamilkllim l” 6 Aldams 


than Elaine, for I have read about them, 

and I have utter faith in the printed 
word. AndI expect my public, a few of whom 
are—just a second—more than two and a ~ 
quarter million weekly, to put the same 
credence in my printed word. WhenI said —~! 
there have been more beautiful girls than Se. 
Elaine I lied. There haven’t been. She was ( 


[Tene have been more beautiful girls 


a darb. Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax, 
her eyebrows were like curved snowdrifts, her 


neck was like the swan, her face it was the — 


fairest that e’er the sun shone on, she walked 

in beauty like the night, her lips were like the 

cherries ripe that sunny walls of Boreas screen, her teeth 
were like a flock of sheep with fleeces newly washen clean, 
her hair was like the curling mist that shades the moun- 
tain side at e’en, and oh, she danced in such a way no sun 
upon an Easter day was half so fine a sight! If I may 
interrupt the poets, I should say she was one pip. She 
was, I might add, kind of pretty. 

Enchantment was hers, and fairyland her exclusive 
province. I would walk down a commonplace street with 
her, and it would become the primrose path, and a one- 
way path at that, with nobody but us on it. If I said it 
was a nice day—and if I told her that once I told her a 
hundred times—she would say, “‘Isn’t it? My very 
words to Isabel when I telephoned her this morning!” 
So we had, I said to myself, a lot in common. 

And after a conversation like that I would go home 
and lie awake and think: If two persons can be in such 
harmony about the weather, a fundamental thing, a thing 
that prehistoric religions actually were based upon, what 
possible discord ever could be between us? 
For I have known families to be rent by dis- 
agreements as to meteorological conditions, 

“Tsn’t this,” my sister used to say, “‘a 
nice day?” 

“No,” my reply used to be; “‘it’s a dread- : 
fulday. It’s blowy, and it’s going to rain.” Ak 
And I would warn my mother that my sister . 
was likely to grow up into a liar, 

But, as I have tried to hint, beauty was 
Elaine’s, and when she spoke of the weather 
I used to feel sorry for everybody who had 
lived in the olden times, from yesterday back 
to the afternoon Adam told Eve that no 
matter how hot it was they always got a 
breeze, before there was any weather at all. 

It wasn’t only the weather. We used to 
agree on other things. Once when she met 
a schoolgirl friend in Hyde Park whom she hadn’t seen 
since a year ago, out in Lake View, she said that it was a 
small world after all, and I told her she never said a truer 
word. And about golf—she didn’t think, she said one day, 
that it was as strenuous as tennis, but it certainly took you 
out in the open air—well, that was how I felt about it too. 
So you see it wasn’t just the weather, though at that time 
I thought that would be enough. Well, one day we were 
walking along, and she looked at me and said, ‘‘I wonder 
if you’d like me so much if I weren’t pretty.” 


BLANCHE 
















It came over me that I shouldn’t. 
should say not.’”’ 
“The first honest thing you ever said to me,” she said. 


— 
702 
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‘‘Whene’er I take my walks’’—you know 

The rest—‘‘abroad,”’ I always meet 

Elaine or Maude or Anne or Flo, 
Belinda, Blanche or Marguerite; 

And Melancholy, bittersweet, 
Sets seal upon me when I view— 

Coldly, and from a judgment seat— 
The women I’m not married to. 


Not mine the sighs for Long Ago; 
Not mine to mourn the obsolete; 
With Burns and Shelley, Keats and Poe 
I have no yearning to compete. 
No Dead Sea pickled pears I eat; 
I never touch a drop of rue; 
I toast, and drink my pleasure neat, 
The women I’m not married to! 


Fate with her celebrated blow 
Frequently knocks me off my feet; 

And Life her dice box chucks a throw 
That usually has me beat. 

Yet although Love has tried to treat 
Me rough, award the kid his due. 

Look at the list, though incomplete: 

The women I’m not married to. 


L’ENVOI 


My dears, whom gracefully I greet, 
Gaze at these lucky ladies who 

Are of—to make this thing concrete— 

The women I’m not married to. 


ELAINE 





MARGUERITE 


eNO} gelussaC sated 
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“No, it isn’t,” I said. 

“Tt is too,” was her rejoinder. 

“Tt’s nothing of the kind,” I said. 

“Yes, it is!’’ she said, her petulant temper 
getting the better of her. 

So we parted on that, and I often think how 
lucky I am to have escaped from Elaine’s 
=. distrust of honesty, and from her violent and 
passionate temper. 


Maude 


AUDE and I might have been happy 

together. She was not the kind you 
couldn’t be candid with. She used to say she 
admired honesty and sincerity above all other traits. And 
she was deeply interested in me, which was natural enough, 
as I had no reservations, no reticences from her. I believed 
that when you cared about a girl it was wrong to have 
secrets from her. 

And that was her policy, too, though now and then she 
carried it too far. One day I telephoned her and asked 
her what she had been doing that morning. 

“T’ve been reading the most fascinating book,” she 
said. 

“What book?” I asked politely. 

“‘T can’t remember the title,’ she said, “but it’s about 
a man in love with a girl, and he i 

“Who wrote it?”’ I interrupted. 

“Wait a minute,” said Maude. I waited four minutes. 
“Sorry to have kept you waiting,” she said. ‘I mislaid 
the book. I thought I left it in my room and I looked all 
around for it, and then I asked Hulda if she’d seen it, and 
she said no, though I asked her that the other day about 

: something else, and she said no, and later I 
found out that she had seen it and put it in 
a drawer, so I went to the library and the 
book wasn’t there, and then I went back 
to my room and looked again, and I was just 
coming back to tell you I couldn’t find it 
when here it is, guess where, right on the 
telephone stand. Whowroteit? Hutchison 
is the author. A. M. S.—no, wait a min- 
ute—A. 8S. M. Hutchinson, not Hutchison. 
There’s an n init. Two n’s really. But I 
mean an ” between the7z and thes. I mean 
it’s Hut-chin-son, and not Hut-chi-son. But 
what’s the difference who writes a book as 
long as it’s a good book?” 

There may have been more, but I was 
reasonably certain that the author’s name 
was Hutchinson, so I hung up the receiver, though the way 
I felt at the time was that hanging was too good for it. 

I had dinner with her that night at a restaurant. 

“Coffee?” asked the waiter. 

“No,” I said. And to her: ‘‘Coffee keeps me awake. 
If I took a cup now I wouldn’t close an eye all night. 
Some folks can drink it and not notice it, but take me: I’m 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Freddie 


H, BOY!” people say of Freddie. “You 
just ought to meet him sometime! He’s 
a riot, that’s what he is—more fun than 

a goat.” 

Other and more imaginative souls play 
whimsically with the idea, and say that he is 
more fun than a barrel of monkeys. Still others 
go at the thing from a different angle, and refer 
to him as being as funny as a crutch. But I 
always feel, myself, that they stole the line 
from Freddie. Satire—that is his dish. 

And there you have, really, one of Fred- 
die’s greatest crosses. People steal his stuff 
right and left. He will say something one 
day, and the next it will be as good as all over the city. 
Time after time I have gone to him and told him that 
I have heard lots of vaudeville acts using his comedy, 
but he just puts on the most killing expression and says 
“Oh, say not suchly!”’ in that way of his. And of course 
it gets me laughing so that I can’t say another word 
about it. 

That is the way he always is, just laughing it off when 
he is told that people are using his best lines without even 
so much as a word of acknowledgment. I never hear any- 
one say “There is such a thing as being too good-natured”’ 
but what I think of Freddie. 

You never knew anyone like him on a party. Things 
will be dragging along, the way they do at the beginning of 
the evening, with the early arrivals sitting around asking 
one another have they been to anything good at the theater 
lately, and is it any wonder there is so much sickness 
around with the weather so changeable. The party will be 
just about plucking at the coverlet, when in will breeze 
Freddie, and from that moment on the eve- 
ning is little short of a whirlwind. Often and 
often I have heard him called the life of the 
party, and I have always felt that there is not 
the least bit of exaggeration in the expression. 

What I envy about Freddie is that poise of 
his. He can come right into a room full of 
strangers, and be just as much at home as if 
he had gone through grammar school with 
them. He smashes the ice all to nothing the 
moment he is introduced to the other guests 
by pretending to misunderstand their names, 
and calling them something entirely different, 
keeping a perfectly straight face all the time 
as if he never realized there was anything 
wrong. A great many people say he puts them 
in mind of Buster Keaton that way. 

He is never at a loss for a screaming crack. 
If the hostess asks him to have a chair, Freddie 
comes right back at her with ‘‘ No, thanks; we 
have chairs at home.” If the host offers him a cigar, he will 
say just like a flash ‘‘What’s the matter with it?”’ If one 
of the men borrows a cigarette and a light from him, Fred- 
die will say in that dry voice of his “‘Do you want the 
coupons too?” Of course his wit is pretty fairly caustic, 
but no one ever seems to take offense at it. I suppose 

there is everything in the way he says things. 
And he is practically a whole vaudeville show 


LLOYD 





FREDDIE 


RAYMOND 






No matter where my route may lie, 
No matter whither I repair, 

In brief—no matter how or why 
Or when I go, the boys are there. 

On lane and byway, street and square, 
On alley, path and avenue, 

They seem to spring up everywhere— 
The men I am not married to. 


I watch them as they pass me by; 
At each in wonderment I stare, 
And “‘But for heaven’s grace,” I ery, 
“There goes the guy whose name I’d bear!” 
They represent no species rare, 
They walk and talk as others do; 
They’re fair to see—but only fair— 
The men I am not married to. 


I’m sure that to a mother’s eye 
Is each potentially a bear; 
But though at home they rank ace-high, 
No change of heart could I declare. 
Yet worry silvers not their hair; 
They deck them not with sprigs of rue. 
It’s curious how they do not care— 
The men I am not married to. 


L’ENVOI 


In fact, if they’d a chance to share 
Their lot with me, a lifetime through, 

They’d doubtless tender me the air— 
The men I am not married to. 


OLIVER 


MORTIMER 


in himself. He is never without a new story of what Pat 
said to Mike as they were walking down the street, or how 
Abie tried to cheat Ikie, or what old Aunt Jemima answered 





CHARLIE 















when she was asked why she had married for 
the fifth time. Freddie does them in dialect, 
and I have often thought it is a wonder that we 
don’t all split our sides. And never a selection 
that every member of the family couldn’t listen 
to either—just healthy fun. 

Then he has a repertory of song numbers 

~ too. He gives them without accompaniment, 
ae and every song has a virtually unlimited num- 
ber of verses, after each one of which Fred- 
die goes conscientiously through the chorus. 
There is one awfully clever one, a big favorite 
of his, with the chorus rendered a different way 
each time—showing how they sang it when 
grandma was a girl, how they sing it in gay 
Paree and how a cabaret performer would do it. Then 
there are several along the general lines of Casey Jones, 
two or three about negroes who specialized on the banjo, 
and a few in which the lyric of the chorus consists of the 
syllables “ha, ha, ha.’”’ The idea is that the audience will 
get laughing along with the singer. 

If there is a piano in the house Freddie can tear things 
even wider open. There may be many more accomplished 
musicians, but nobody can touch him as far as being 
ready to oblige goes. There is never any of this hanging 
back, waiting to be coaxed or protesting that he hasn’t 
touched a key in months. He just sits right down and does 
all his specialties for you. He is particularly good at doing 
Dixie with one hand and Home, Sweet Home with the 
other, and Josef Hofmann himself can’t tie Freddie when 
it comes to giving an imitation of a fife-and-drum corps 
approaching, passing and fading away into the distance. 

But it is when the refreshments are served 
that Freddie reaches the top of his form. He 
always insists on helping to pass plates and 
glasses, and when he gets a big armful of them 
he pretends to stumble. It is as good as a play 
to see the hostess’ face. Then he tucks his 
napkin into his collar, and sits there just as 
solemnly as if he thought that were the thing 
to do; or perhaps he will vary that one by 
folding the napkin into a little square 
and putting it carefully in his pocket, 
as if he thought it was a handker- 
chief. You just ought to see him 
making believe that he has swallowed 
an olive pit. And the remarks he 
makes about the food—I do wish I 
could remember how they go. He is 
funniest, though, it seems to me, when 
he is pretending that the lemonade is 
intoxicating, and that he feels its effects pretty strongly. 
When you have seen him do this it will be small surprise to 
you that Freddie is in such demand for social functions. 

But Freddie is not one of those humorists who perform 
only when out in society. All day long he is bubbling over 
with fun. And the beauty of it is that he is not a mere 
theorist, as a joker; practical—that’s Freddie all over. 

If he isn’t-sending long telegrams, collect, to his friends, 
then he is sending them packages of useless groceries, 
C. O. D. A telephone is just so much meat to him. 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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envelope I’d brought home with me from 

the insurance office, the place in Pine 
Street where I worked; and I was meaning to 
give Josie hers for 
the house, after 
which I’d hold out 
the usual five-spot 
I was tucking 
away each week in 
the savings. Bert 
Gerken, though, 
was giving a party 
that night, it 
seems; and Sadie, 
his wife, she’d 
called up on the 
phone asking 
Josie and me to go 
along. Bert was 
putting up for the 
tickets; but I’m 
no sponge—I was 
through with 
standing him up 
like that. If Josie 
and I went along 
again I meant to 
pay my way. 

“We're going, 
aren’t we?”’ Josie 
asked me. 

I wasn’t sure. 
I wanted to talk 
it over first. It 
would cost us a 
good five-specker, 
I was certain; and 
the way Bert and 
his wife were 
spending money— 
the theater first, 
and arabbit after- 
wards, then a cab, 
maybe, to come 
home in—for all 
I knew, it might 
set us back even 
more. 

“But it’s only 
CH. Sie ON Cea, 
pleaded Josie. 
“Besides, we 
haven’t been out 
for days.”’ 

She’d been making a dress, it seems. It wasn’t a new 
dress, I mind, but one she’d turned and made over; 
though that’s neither here nor there. The dress was so 
much like a new one, she was just hankering to have some- 
one see it. 

“See!” she said. “TI’ll put it on to show you.” 

She was running out of the room when I called her back 
again. “TI guess we'd better not go,” I said. 

And I said, too, I remember, if we went we’d be kept out 
till late; and with all the work I’d been doing down to the 
office I was pretty tired. ‘‘Besides, Josie,’ I told her, 
“there’s all that money it’ll cost.” 

The look she gave me I remember yet. 

“Then you’re not going, Jim?”’ 

It was what I meant, all right. The bills, the household 
accounts, had been pretty stiff that week; and leaving out 
the rest of it, I’d been a good deal worried. That wasn’t 
all of it either. What with all the hard times going on, 
down at the insurance office they’d been laying off men 
right and left. Josie, though, turned away from me while 
I was talking and went toward the door. 

“Boker was right,”’ she said. ‘‘What he says is true!” 

“What’s that?” said I. 

Boker, I’ll add, was a fellow the Gerkens knew. He was 
a Wall Street man, a bird who dealt in stocks; but it was 
news to me Josie had ever heard about him. 

“He says that all your life you’re going to be a clerk,”’ 
she said. 

It wasn’t what Boker had said to me, though never 
mind. What Josie sai: ‘xed it. It was because of that, the 
Monday after, that I went downtown and did what I did. 


[en day was Saturday—pay day. My 
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CLERK all my life, was what she’d told me. That 
wasn’t the first time, either, I’d had it said to me. The 
kick in it, though, was that it was all straight goods, the 
truth. I’d tumbled myself to what I was. 
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It Was Wall Street That Scared Her. She Hadn't 
Guessed the Risk I Was Taking 


That Saturday night I still remember clearly. It isn’t 
likely, in fact, that I'll ever forget it. Josie gave me my 
dinner; but it wasn’t much of a meal, I’ll say. She just 
sat there, looking straight before her; and as for myself, 
I didn’t have much appetite, either. After the meal was 
over and she had cleared away the things she came into 
the front room where I was trying to read the evening 
paper, and sat down and began to rock. She was still 
just looking straight ahead of her; but after a while she 
spoke. 

“They’re just starting now,” she said. 

I knew what she meant, but I said nothing. A little 
later she spoke again. 

“The curtain’s just going up,” said Josie. 

I still kept silent; and Josie went on rocking, her eyes 
fastened on the wall. A while afterwards she stopped 
rocking, and got up from the chair. 

“Tf we keep on saving,” said Josie, ‘‘maybe in fifteen or 
twenty years we can buy a farm somewheres out in Con- 
necticut.’’ She was at the door when she said it. As she 
went down the hall she spoke again. “ We might as well be 
dead,”’ she said. 

I thought so too. Anyway, after she’d gone I laid down 
the paper I’d been trying to read; and for an hour then, 
like Josie, I sat there staring before me at the wall. 

If you’re a clerk, a chap like me, stalling along on a 
salary, you’ll understand, I wouldn’t wonder, what went 
on in my head that night. As I’ve said, it wasn’t all of it 
new tome. A year before, a friend of mine—a fellow down 
at the office—had tipped me off to where I was heading; 
but it hadn’t sunk in very deep. That month I’d had a 
raise to fifty per; and at the time it had looked to me like 
all the money in the world. Let that go, however; I’ll get 
to it later on. Just now I’m telling what went on in my 
head that night. 
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i It was myself I thought of, of course. For 


seven years now, nearly eight, I’d been hold- 
ing down the job; and the seven years,.as I 
sat there mulling it over, went by me like a 
parade. They 
were all alike, 
each one in turn 
cut out of the self- 
same piece; and 
year in and year 
out I could see. 
myself humped 
over my desk do- 
ing thesame thing 
over and over 
again. The clerks 
around me] could 
see too. Some 
were young—lads, 
nothing but boys; 
while others were 
my own age, and 
others older yet. 
Young and old, 
though, they were 
all like myself, 
clerks, just clerks; 
and for a fort- 
nightnow ormore, 
day after day I’d 
sat there study- 
ing them. What’ 
did they get out 
of it, I wondered. 
What did I get 
out of it myself? 
I wondered, too, 
what it was that 
kept us all peg- 
ging away like 
that. We were 
all—myself in- 
cluded—like a lot 
of horses in a car 
barn; though 
that’s nothing. 
The point is that 
I’d just waked up 
to what I was, 
what all the others 
were; only this 
night, the Satur- 
day I’m speaking 
of, I didn’t waste 
much time over 
that. I got to thinking of Bert Gerken and his wife. If 
Bert could give Sadie all she was getting why couldn’t 
I give it to Josie too? Under my collar I began to get hot, 
Iremember. Gerken I hated. It was the cash he had, the 
roll he was flashing nowadays, that had made all this 
trouble for me. 

Bert was clerk in another insurance office. Like myself, 
he got only fifty per; but Sadie had all the new hats and 
clothes she wanted, and she was keeping a cook, a colored 
girl, besides. Bert had a car too. 

“Say, how do you do it, Bert?”’ I asked him. 

He tipped me a wink. 

“Boker,”’ he said; “ Wall Street.’ 

I can see the swagger he gave. A chap like him, I’ve 
learned since, puts on a lot of lugs just because he’s in on 
stocks. It scared me, I’ll say, however. Down at the 
office Potter, the head clerk, always was warning us about 
playing the market. If we got caught at it we’d be fired, 
we understood. 

“Rats!” said Bert. 

I made him sick, he said. According to him all that 
Potter said was bunk. It was the regular dope employers 
handed out to clerks like us just to keep us in their 
clutches. I could ask Boker if I didn’t believe him. 

Boker, however, I didn’t. have to ask, because by now 
I’d begun to dope it out for myself. Alone by myself, 
there in the front room of the flat, I doped it out some 
more. Then, getting myself a pencil and some paper, I 
fell to figuring. If Bert, a big boob like him, could get 
away with the game, why couldn’t I, myself? Midnight 
struck; and I still sat there figuring. 

It wasn’t the first time I’d done that. Night after night 
I'd been doing it; and between times down at the office 
I’d been doing it some more. It’s the regular thing, in 
fact, with the boobs and simps, the hicks that birds like 
Boker trim. The evening paper I had beside me. It was 
open at the financial page; and what I was doing was 
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to play the market from the week’s range of prices the 


paper gave. Eleven hundred dollars was what Josie and I | 


had tucked away in the savings; and—on paper—I was 
figuring how much it would have been boosted into if I had 
taken it that week and played it on the market. You see, 
I wanted to make sure before I did anything that I- knew 
what I was doing. They all do it, you know—all the 
rubes and come-ons; and if all that money, the fake 
profits that birds like myself roll up on paper, ever became 
real money, it would bankrupt the country to pay it. 
That’s nothing, though. Along past midnight I threw 
down the pencil I was using; and getting up from my 
chair I dusted back to Josie’s room. 

“T’ve got it!’’ I piped. 

She was lying there, her eyes closed and her hair all in 
a tumble on the pillows. Just a girl she was, a kid yet. 
Long ago she’d gone to bed; but as I turned on the light I 
could see her face. It was all stained and streaked where 
she’d cried herself to sleep, I saw. 

She opened her eyes at me. Then she closed them again. 

“‘T wish you wouldn’t wake me,” said Josie. 

“But you don’t understand,’ I said. Again I told her 
I'd got it. 

“Got what?” she asked. 

“A way to get on our feet,” I answered. 

Josie rolled over on the pillow, turning away from me. 

“T want to sleep,’ she said; and after that I said no 
more. 

That night I didn’t go near her again. In the front 
room I made up a bed for myself on the lounge; and in 
the morning she found me there. She said nothing, 
though; and neither did I. All that day—Sunday now— 
she was thinking, I could see; but what her thoughts 
were I couldn’t guess. Along toward half past two that 
afternoon I got up and went around to Bert Gerken’s flat, 
a couple of blocks away, but Bert was out. He was up the 
road in his car, it seems; and it wasn’t till late that night— 
ten o’clock or so—that I found him. 

“Where’s Boker’s office?”’ I asked him. 

Bert told me. It was in a big office building a couple of 
blocks from where I worked; and after I’d talked to Bert 
a bit I went back to the flat. Josie had gone to bed again; 
and once more I made up my bed on the lounge. 

It was eleven o’clock that next morning—Monday— 
when I got down to Boker’s place, the bucket shop. 
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LOT of people, I wouldn’t wonder, will grin when they 
see all this. ‘The boob, the simp!”’ I can hear them 
say. That’s all right, of course; 
and I’d like to add, too, that I’m 
not trying to get away with any 
excuse, a play to duck out from 
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“I’m Bust, Jim,’’ He Said. 














“The Market's Cleaned Me Out, and I’ve Lost Every Red I Had”’ 
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He Sat There All Crumpled Up. 


under. What I’m trying to make clear is only what hap- 
pens to the simps, the boobs. It isn’t just greed, you 
know, that makes all the come-ons so easy. Ask yourself, 
for instance, how you’d like to have a job like mine star- 
ing you in the face the rest of your natural. If you have 
a wife how would you like it, too, to have her up against 
it like Josie? 

At nine that morning as usual I was at my job down- 
town. The time clock was in the basement; and after I’d 
hung up my hat and coat I got into line with 
the others. There were forty or fifty of them in 
all, fellows like myself; and the grouch I had on 
you could have cut with a knife like a London 

fog they tell about. “Hey! Quit dig- 
ging me in the back,” the fellow in 
front of me said. 

I didn’t say anything back to him, 
though it’s a wonder. When I got to 
the time clock I 
shoved my card into 
the slot; then I gave 
the clock a smash 
that rattled the works 
inside. 

“Say, what’s eatin’ 
you, anyway?” said 
the fellow ahead. 

Istuck out my jaw, 
I remember. Then I 
shoved him out of the 
way. 

“Get upstairs to 
your stall, you 
horse,’’ I said. 

I thought for a 
moment he was going 
tobiffme. Hedidn’t, 
though. 

I could see his face 
change, his jaw drop- 
Dimes tDPhren #he 
slouched on up the 
stairs to his desk. 

He was thinking; 
and what I’d said, 
I wouldn’t wonder, 
hit him harder than 
if I’d given him a 
poke in the ribs. A 
lot I cared! Old Pot- 
ter, the head clerk, 
was sitting there, 
waiting, as usual, to 
see we got to work; 
and afterl’d slammed 
over to my desk and 
rattled around a bit, 
making all the noise 
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’* He Whispered 


I liked, there was a sudden crash. It was old Potter 
slatting the desk with his ruler. 

“Order!’’ he snapped. 

I slammed the desk just to show him what I thought. 
That was how I felt, you know. Afterwards I fell to study- 
ing Potter the way I’d been doing for a fortnight past. 

He was a seedy, worn-out old fellow. For twenty-five 
years or more he had sat there in that room, drudging 
away at the job; and the more I looked at him the more 
I saw what I was heading for if I kept on as I was. Potter, 
true, was head clerk in the office; but as I figured, if for 
twenty-five years or so I was steady and careful, and if 
every morning I punched the time clock regularly, why, at ° 
the end of all those years the best I’d get would be a job 
like his. And even if I did, too, that was no license I’d go 
on keeping the job. Already, in fact, there was a whisper 
going the rounds that they meant to put the skids under 
Potter. He was getting old, and they meant to give him 
the gate. 

I wasn’t much good that morning. The work I did 
wasn’t worth the ink I wasted. I just sat and studied 
Potter. Added to this, there was something fishy and 
queer that day about him that began to catch my eye. 
He had a newspaper spread open on his desk, and he 
seemed to be figuring something from it. Every time, 
though, any of the clerks came near him he would shove it 
out of sight. I wondered what he was up to. Then, along 
toward eleven o’clock he got up from his desk, tucked the 
paper in his pocket and scuttled to the door. 

That settled it for me. He hardly was out of sight when 
I was up and out of the room. Five minutes later I was 
over at the bank, the savings, where I’d tucked away our 
nest egg. It was a joint account Josie and I kept there; 
but the whole eleven hundred I didn’t draw out in a heap. 
A hundred was all I got. I wanted to go slow at first, you 
know. I remember, though, I shook a little as I took it 
from the teller; and as I went down the street, the hundred 
in my pocket, I had my mitt on the money. The joke was 
I was afraid someone on the way to Boker’s would get 
it off me. 

“Why, hello!”’ said Boker as I pushed open the door of 
the place. 

The room was upstairs in an office building. A big 
blackboard ran across the place; and the board was filled 
with columns of figures. At the ends of it, too, were a 
couple of stock tickers clanking and stamping away; and 
at the back was a set of other rooms, the private offices. It 
was all pretty swell, I’ll say, its furniture new and shiny, 
and on the floor a big expensive rug. 

In front of the board were four or five rows of chairs; 
and on these sprawled a lot of men, the customers, most of 
them talking and smoking. At the back and sides stood 
other men. The place, in fact, was crowded; but the 
minute I opened the door Boker had seen me. He seemed 
to keep his eye on the door most of the time, I’ll mention; 
though I won’t take time with that. 

““How’s the market?”’ I asked him. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Mostly he philosophized about the market... Now I 

wanted less of his mature wisdom and more of the 
early Larry Livingston. It would help me to understand 
him in his prime. One evening when I spoke about his 
unusual ability to read the tape he merely nodded. 

But I persisted: ‘‘ You were born with it. But how did 
you come to develop it?” 

“My early training. The first job I ever had.” 

“T’d like to hear about it,’’ I said. 

But that evidently was not enough, friendly as we had 
-become. It is not difficult to start a man at talking. But 
to get him to narrate you must work on him when he is 
in the mood. Any professional writer of fiction knows 
that there are times when story-telling comes easier than 
at others. 

“There isn’t much to tell,’’ he said. 

But I saw in his eyes that he saw in mine that I was 
listening with my very soul. And then I knew the story 
was coming. He spoke in a matter-of-fact voice, un- 
hesitatingly, remembering facts, unconcerned with people. 
At times I asked questions, and he answered without the 
slightest impatience and went on, steadily and emotionlessly 
as a machine. I have suppressed some of my questions, 
leaving his answers. ; 

“T went to work when I was a kid out of grammar school. 
I got a job as quotation-board boy in a stock-brokerage 
office. I was quick at figures. At school I did three years 
of arithmetic in one. I was particularly good at mental 
arithmetic. As quotation-board boy I posted the numbers 
on the big board in the customers’ room. One of the 
customers usually sat by the ticker and called out the 
prices. They couldn’t come too fast for me. I have always 
remembered figures. No trouble at all. 

“There were plenty of other employes in that office. 
Sure, I made friends with the other fellows, but the work 
I did, if the market was active, kept me too busy from 
ten A.M. to three P.M. to let me do much talking. I don’t 
care for it, anyhow, during business hours.” 


| SAW Livingston many times in his office and at his home. 


Learning to Read the Tape 


“e 


UT a busy market did not keep me from thinking 
about the work. Those quotations did not represent 
prices of stocks to me, so many dollars per share. They 
were numbers. Of course, they meant something. They 
were always changing. It was all I had to be interested 
in—the changes. Why did they change? I didn’t know. 
I didn’t care. I didn’t think about that: I simply saw 
that they changed. That was all I had to think about 
five hours every day and two on Saturdays; that they 
were always changing. 

“That is how I first came to be interested in the be- 
havior of prices. I had a very good memory for figures. 
I could remember in detail how the prices had acted on 
the previous day, just before they went up or down. My 
fondness for mental arithmetic came in very handy. 
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DECORATIONS J 3 ‘@d 


“T noticed that in advances as well as declines, stock 
prices were apt to show certain repetitions. There was no 
end of parallel cases and they created precedents to guide 
me. I was only fourteen, but after I had taken hundreds 
of observations in my mind I found myself testing their 
accuracy, comparing the behavior of stocks today with 
other days. It was not long before I was anticipating 
movements in prices. My only guide, as I say, was their 
past performances. I carried the dope sheets in my mind. 
I looked for stock prices to run on form. I had clocked 
them. You know what I mean. 

“You can spot, for instance, where the buying is only a 
trifle better than the selling. You can see the gradual 
overcoming of resistance, the carrying of defenses. A 
battle goes on in the stock market and the tape is your 
telescope. You can depend upon it seven out of ten times. 

“Another lesson I learned early is that there is nothing 
new in Wall Street. There can’t be because speculation 
is as old as the hills. Whatever happens in the stock 
market today has happened before and will happen again. 
I’ve never forgotten that.’ 

“No,” I said, “you don’t forget what has happened. 
But you also manage to remember when and how. You 
carry the precedents in your head and can utilize them. 
That is experience—the fact that you remember.” 

“Why shouldn’t I remember?” Livingston asked simply. 

“No reason,” I said with conviction, and thought of 
Paul Morphy’s memory. Then I thought of the mind of 
the average stock speculator. No wonder! 

Livingston went on: 

“TI got so interested in my game and so anxious to 
anticipate advances and declines in all the active stocks 
that I got a little book. I put down my observations in it. 
It was not a record of imaginary transactions such as so 
many people keep merely to make or lose millions of 
dollars without getting the swelled head or going to the 
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poorhouse. It was rather a sort of record of my hits and 
misses, and next to the determination of probable move- 
ments I was most interested in verifying whether I had 
observed accurately; in other words, whether I was right. 

“Say that after studying every fluctuation of the day in 
Sugar I would conclude that the stock was behaving as she 
always did before she broke eight or ten points. Well, 
I would jot down the stock and the price on Monday, and 
remembering past performances I would write down what 
it ought to do on Tuesday and Wednesday. Later I would 
check up with actual transcriptions from the tape. 

“That is how I first came to take an interest in the 
message of the tape. The fluctuations were from the first 
associated in my mind with upward or downward move- 
ments. Of course there is always a reason for fluctuations, 
but the tape does not concern itself with the why and 
wherefore. It doesn’t go into explanations. I didn’t ask 
the tape why when I was fourteen, and I don’t ask it 
today, at forty. The reason for what a certain stock does 
today may not be known for two or three days, or weeks, 
or months. But what the dickens does that matter? Your 
business with the tape is now—not tomorrow. The rea- 
son can wait. But you must act instantly or be left. Time 
and again I see this happen. You’ll remember that Hollow 
Tube went down three points the other day while the rest 
of the market rallied sharply. That was the fact. On the 
following Monday you saw that the directors passed the 
dividend. That was the reason. They knew what they 
were going to do, and even if they didn’t sell the stock 
themselves they at least didn’t buy it. There was no inside 
buying, no reason why it should not break.’ 


Livingston’s First Tip 


“WELL I kept up my little memorandum book perhaps 
six months. Instead of leaving for home the moment 
I was through with my work, I’d jot down the figures I 
wanted and would study the changes, always looking for 
the repetitions and parallelisms of behavior—learning to 
read the tape, although I was not aware of it at the time. 

“One day one of the office boys—he was older than I— 
came’to me where I was eating my lunch and asked me on 
the quiet if I had any money. 

“Why do you want to know?’ I said. 

““Well,’ he said, ‘I’ve got a dandy tip on Burlington. 
I’m going to play it if I can get somebody to go in with me.’ 

“*Flow do you mean, play it?’ I asked. To me the only 
people who played or could play tips were the customers— 
old jiggers with oodles of dough. Why, it cost hundreds, 
even thousands of dollars, to get into the game. It was 
like owning your private carriage and having a coachman. 

““That’s what I mean; play it!’ he said. ‘How much 
you got?’ 

“How much you need?’ 

“*Well, I can trade in five shares by putting up $5.’ 

““Flow are you going to play it?’ 

““T’m going to buy all the Burlington the bucket shop 
will let me have with the money I give him for margin,’ 
he said. ‘It’s going up sure. It’s like picking up money. 
We'll double ours in a jiffy.’ 

“*Hold on!’ I said to him, and pulled out my little dope 
book. 
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“I wasn’t interested in doubling my money, but in his 
saying that Burlington was going up. If it was, my note- 
book ought to show it. I looked. Sure enough, Burling- 
ton, according to my figuring, was acting as it usually did 
before it went up. I had never bought or sold anything in 
my life, and I never gambled with the other boys. But all 
rT could see was that this was a grand chance to test the 
rightness of my work, of my hobby. It struck me at once 
that if my dope didn’t work in practice there was nothing 
in the theory of it to interest anybody. So I gave him all 
I had, and with our pooled resources he went to one of the 
near-by bucket shops and bought some Burlington. Two 
days later we cashed in. I made a profit of $3.12.” 

I interrupted Livingston. ‘‘ You remember, exactly?” I 
asked him. 

“Sure!” 

“Because it was your first trade?”’ I persisted. 

“Because I remember,” he said. 

Later I was to learn that Livingston simply can’t forget 
numbers. It is as though he carried with him photographs 
of whole quotation boards or miles of ticker tape. 

“After that first trade,” proceeded Livingston, “I got to 
speculating on my own hook in the bucket shops. I’d go 
during my lunch hour and buy or sell—it never made any 
difference to me. I was playing a system and not a fa- 
vorite stock or backing opinions. All I knew was the 
arithmetic of it. As a matter of fact, mine was the ideal 
way to operate in a bucket shop, where all that a trader 
does is to bet on fluctuations as they are printed by the 
ticker on the tape. 

“It was not long before I was taking much more money 
out of the bucket shops than I was pulling down from my 
job in the brokerage office. So I gave up my position. 
My folks objected, but they couldn’t say much when they 
saw what I was making. I was only a kid and office-boy 
wages were not very high. I did mighty well on my own 
hook.”’ 

I again interrupted Livingston. 
head to make so much money?”’ 

“No. Why should it?” He asked it simply. 

“No reason!’’ I said again. 

“Certainly not,’’ he went on. ‘The money wasn’t any- 
thing. Why, I remember when I had made my first thou- 
sand and laid the cash in front of my mother.” 

“How old were you?” 

“Fifteen.” ; 

“Made it all in the bucket shops?” 

“e Yess, 

“Tn a few months?” 

“Yes; and I had taken home other money besides. My 
mother carried on something awful. She wanted me to 
put it away in the savings bank out of reach of temptation. 
She said it was more money than she ever heard any boy 
of fifteen had made, starting with nothing. She didn’t 
quite believe it was real money. She used to worry and 
fret about it. And I? Oh, I didn’t think of anything 
except that I could keep on proving my figuring was right. 
That’s all the fun there is—being right by using your head. 
If I was right when I tested my convictions with ten shares 
I would be ten times righter if I traded in a hundred shares. 
That is all that having more margin meant to me—I was 
right more emphatically. More courage? No! No dif- 
ference! If all I have is ten dollars and I risk it, lam much 
braver than when I risk a million, if I have another million 
salted away.” 


“Didn’t it go to your 


Beating the Bucket Shops 


“ANYHOW, there I was, at fourteen, making a living out 
of the stock market. I began in the smaller bucket 
shops, where the man who traded in twenty shares at a clip 
was suspected of being John W. Gates in disguise or J. P. 
Morgan traveling incognito. No! Bucket shops in those 
days seldom lay down on their customers. They didn’t 
have to. There were other ways of parting customers from 
their money, even when they guessed right. The business 
was tremendously profitable. When it was conducted 
legitimately—I mean, straight, as far as the bucket shop 
went—the fluctuations took care of the shoestrings. It 
doesn’t take much of a reaction to wipe out a margin of 
only three-quarters of a point. Also, no welsher could 
ever get back in the game. Wouldn’t have any trade. 
“No, I didn’t have a following. I kept my busi- 
ness to myself. It was a one-man business, anyhow. 
It was my head, wasn’t it? Prices either were going 
the way I doped them out, without any help from 
friends or partners, or they were going the other 
way, and nobody could stop them out of 
kindness to me. I couldn’t see where I 
needed to tell my business to anybody 
else. I’ve got friends, of course, but my 
business has always 
been the same—a one- 
man affair. That is 
why I have always 
played a lone hand. 
“* As it was, it didn’t 
take long for the bucket 


shops to get sore on me for beating them. 
I'd walk in and plank down my margin, but 
they’d look at it without making a move to 
grab it. They’d tell me there was nothing 
doing. That was the time they got to call- 
ing me the Kid Plunger. I had to be chang- 
ing brokers all the time, going from one 
bucket shop to another. It got so that I 
had to give a fictitious name. I’d begin 
light, only fifteen or twenty shares. At 
times, when they got suspicious, I’d lose on 
purpose at first and then sting them proper. 
Of course after a little while they’d find me 
too expensive and they’d tell me to take 
myself and my business elsewhere and not interfere with 
the owners’ dividends. Once, when the big concern I’d 
been trading with for months shut down on me I made up 
my mind to take a little more of their money away from 
them. That bucket shop had branches all over the city, in 
hotel lobbies, and in near-by towns. I went to one of the 
hotel branches and asked the manager a few questions and 
finally got to trading. But as soon as I played an active 
stock my especial way he began to get messages from the 
head office asking who it was that was operating. The 
manager told me what they asked him and I told him my 
name was Edward Robinson, of Cambridge. He telephoned 
the glad news to the big chief. But the other end wanted to 
know what I looked like. When the manager told me that 
I said to him, ‘Tell him I am a short fat man with dark 
hair and a bushy beard!’ But he de- 
scribed me instead, and then he listened 
and his face got red and he hung up 
and told me to beat it. 

““What did they say to you?’ I 
asked him politely. 

“They said, ‘You blankety-blank 
fool, didn’t we tell you to take no 
business from Larry Livingston? And 
you let him trim us out of $700!’ 
He didn’t say what else they told him. 

“T tried the other 
branches one after another, 
but they all got to know 
me, and my money wasn’t 
any good in any of their 
offices. I couldn’t even go 
in to look at the quotations 
without some of them’ mak- 
ing cracks at me. I tried 
to get them to let me trade 4] 
at long intervals by dividing 
my visits among them all. 
But that didn’t work. 

“Finally there was only 
one left to me and that was 
the biggest and 
richest of all— 
the Cosmopol- 
itan Stock 
Brokerage 
Company. 

““The Cos- 
mopolitan was 
rated as A 1 
and did an 
enormous busi- 
ness. It had 
branches in 
every manu- 
facturing town 
in New Eng- 
land. They 
took my trad- 
ing all right, 
and I bought 
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and sold stocks and made and lost 
money for months, but in the end it 
happened with them as usual. They 
didn’t refuse my business point-blank, 
as the small concerns had. Oh, not 
because it wasn’t sportsmanship, but 
because they knew it would give them 
a black eye to publish the news that 
they wouldn’t take a fellow’s business 
just because that fellow happened to 
make a little money. But they did the 
next worse thing—that is, they made 
me put up a three-point margin and 
compelled me to pay a premium at first 
of a half point, then a point, and finally, a point and a half. 
Some handicap, that! How? . Easy! Suppose Steel was 
selling at 90 and you bought it. Your ticket read, nor- 
mally: ‘Bot ten Steel at 901%.’ If you put up a point 
margin it meant that if it broke 8914 you were wiped out 
automatically. In a bucket shop the customer is not im- 
portuned for more margin or put to the painful necessity 
of telling his broker to sell for anything he can get. 

“But when the Cosmopolitan tacked on that premium 
they were hitting below the belt. It meant that if the 
price was 90 when I bought, instead of making my ticket: 
“Bot Steel at 901%,’ it read: ‘Bot Steel at 911%.’ Why, that 
stock could advance a point and a quarter after I bought 
it and Id still be losing money if I closed the trade. And 
by also insisting that I put up a three-point margin at the 
very start they reduced my trading capacity by two- 
thirds. Still, I had to accept their terms or quit 
trading.” 

“And you beat the game at that?’ I asked Living- 
ston. It was more than interesting, more than in- 
credible; it was positively uncanny. 

“Yes. Of course I had my ups and downs, but was a 
winner on balance. However, the Cosmopolitan people 
were not satisfied with the awful handicap they had tacked 
on me, which should have been enough to beat anybody. 
They tried to double-cross me. They didn’t get me. I 
escaped because of one of my hunches.” 


Uncanny Tape Reading 


[2 PREVIOUS conversations we had discussed what peo- 
ple call hunches. Livingston described it as a distinct 
message from the tape, a feeling that the little paper ribbon 
is telling him to get out and stay out until the sky clears 
again. Later, when he told a half dozen stories in illustra- 
tion of his meaning I came to the conclusion that it was 
the curious ticker instinct to which I have referred. 
Livingston has it toa greater degree than any other operator 
I ever met. But James R. Keene possessed that same 
sixth sense, and although he always denied that he acted 
on blind impulse I am convinced that the only reason the 
Whitney-Ryan group didn’t get Keene on two 
historic occasions was that Keene smelt the trap. 
Born operators of the type of Keene and Liv- 
ingston are often able to do the right thing 
instantly because they do it instinctively. Liy- 
ingston went on: 

“The Cosmopolitan was my last resort. It 
was the richest bucket shop in New England, 
and as a rule they put no limit on a trade. I 
suppose I was the heaviest individual trader 
they had—that is, of the steady, everyday cus- 
tomers. They had a fine office and the largest 
and completest quotation board I have ever seen 
anywhere. It ran along the whole length of the 
big room and every imaginable thing was quoted. 
I mean stocks dealt in on the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges, cotton, wheat, pro- 
visions, metals—everything that was bought and 
sold in New York, Chicago, Boston and Liver- 
pool. 

““You know how they trade in bucket shops. 
You give your money to a clerk and tell him 
what you wish to buy or sell. He looks at the 
tape or the quotation board and takes the price 
from there—the last one, of course. He also 
puts down the time on the ticket so that it 
almost reads like a regular broker’s 
report—that is, that they have 
bought or sold for you so many 
shares of such a stock at such a 
price at such a time on such a day 
and how much money they received 
from you. When you 
wish to close your trade 
you go to the clerk— 
the same or another, it 
depends on the shop— 
and you tell him. He 
takes the last price or, 
if the stock has not 
been active, he waits 

(Continued on 
Page 98) 
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ITHIN Chicago, great 
bulging town that it is, 
are many Chicagos—like 


raisins in a bun; and a bun which, 
say many folks, is not sugared, or 
even properly baked. Be that as 
it may, chunked together like shale and sandstone, quartz 
and limestone, granite, cat’s gold and gravel are seg- 
ments, suburbs and sides, streets and neighborhoods, 


locales, sections, subdivisions, additions, districts and 
parks, so that old inhabitants grow confused and make 
comparisons that are peevish. 

There is Hyde Park, beautifully gray and Gothic to its 
south, and unbeautifully discordant and rattling to its 
east. There is Evanston, where culture and human nature 
have a daily boxing match. The Wilson Avenue district, 
which buys silk stockings for its ankles before ever it pays 
its kitchenette rent. Ravenswood, soul mate to a Flatbush. 
Butchers’ Row, whose rich butchers, having climbed their 
little while, are now for the most part dead and will climb 
no more. There is Austin, home of the newly married 
young business man from the Loop. The preoccupied 
Loop itself, ping-ponged with skyscrapers and great green 
busses. The Gold Coast. The Rialto. Ghetto. Mich’ 
Boul’. Cottage Grove—oh, ghastly misnomer! May- 
wood, whose woody adjacences blossom in May and eleven 
other months with constabulary brightly ready. to pluck 
speeding joy-riders. 

And, out north, beyond the candy and florist shops of 
Wilson Avenue, is Edgewater, where Blanche Perkins was 
born and attended school—public school. Lithographs of 
Blanche now hang in every North Side drug store. Phono- 
graph shops all over Chicago are particular to keep her 
records in stock. The world has changed since Bible times. 
The modern prophet collects all due honor in her own 
country; provided foreign musical journals carry full- 
length photogravures of her in a chinchilla-and-rose- 
velvet evening coat. 

Not many years ago the old-fashioned cable cars of 
North Clark Street clanked at Edgewater’s back door, 
while the cold lake winds tore across high prairie grass to 
its front. 

Ten-year-old Blanche Perkins used to whimper tear- 
fully wintry noons as she breasted that cold wind seven 
blocks from the schoolhouse to the Perkins five-room cot- 
tage on Hood Avenue. So Rance Whitely used to walk 
four blocks out of his own way to hold his overcoat in front 
of her black curls and soft pink-whipped face as wind- 
break. 

For a decade or so Edgewater tossed up ornate six to 
ten room cottages and two-flat buildings as a white-coated 
individual in a lunch-room window tosses flapjacks. 

The cable cars were finally discarded and became a 
memory; along with marble-topped bureaus, board side- 
walks, Altgeld arguments and kerosene street lamps. The 
strip of frontal territory between Edgewater and Lake 
Michigan took on, decoratively and as windbreak, a series 
of golf links, a Sheridan Road connecting even as far north 
as Milwaukee with the Auditorium and the Fine Arts 
Building, and along the road numerous stone mansions 
whose well-to-do inhabitants could afford to make regular 
use of links, road and Fine Arts Building. 

With the years there came, too, other changes than land- 
scape and architectural. Between blue-eyed Berry Stay, 
racing her black roadster past the links, and two feverish 
motorcycle persons who had caught her, Rance Whitely 
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He Called Her 


“Berry”? Twice and ‘My Dear’’ Once. And He—He Half Proposed 


had to act one autumn noon as somewhat amused, some- 
what annoyed buffer. 

“And I had to say you were suddénly taken ill, ready to 
faint, and lost control of the wheel,” he objected. 

“T am never ill! I am not in the habit of fainting!” 
stormed Berry; she was of the valiant and healthy younger 
generation. “If I’d heard you’’—indignantly—“I’d told 
’em it was alie.’’ But there was the kind of gratitude in her 
upturned dark blue eyes, ridiculously candid, ridiculously 
long-lashed eyes, which caused Rance Whitely to flush in 
a slight awkwardness and to pretend to look at something 
across the adjacent professionally green turf. 

A man does not flush awkwardly and pretend not to 
have seen it when he is anxious to get such a look of grati- 
tude from young blue eyes. Presently he asked Berry to 
let him out—he had an appointment on his way back from 
lunch to business. 

Berry had picked him up on his after-lunch way to his 
place of business, the Whitely Plumbing Supplies. 

She often picked Rance Whitely up—on his way some- 
where or back from somewhere. This in spite of his four- 
teen years’ seniority, and as well in spite of her having 
heard, from several different people, all about Blanche 
Perkins. Berry lived in one of the newest stone houses on 
the road. The Stays had bought it considerably after the 
flapjack period. 

It was during the early years of that period that Blanche 
Perkins left Chicago, thereby blighting Rance Whitely’s 
life, as he grimly felt and as Edgewater gossip declared. 

Edgewater did not blame her for leaving or for the 
blighting. Nor did Rance Whitely. She had a right to go. 

Her voice was her right. If she had not also had aface 

At ten Blanche had been a soft, pink-cheeked, plump 
thing with long black curls who was always called upon 
Children’s Day or Christmas Eve to sing We are Happy 
Children or God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen—or Angels’ 
Carol. 

At sixteen she was a tall, lovely white thing with a great 
knot of lustrous black hair at the nape of a perfect neck. 
She had copied the knot from an operatic pose of Frieda 
Hempel. 

Sundays, after the morning service at Second Church, 
when she had sung devoutly Love Divine, All Love Ex- 
celling—solo—many young men of Edgewater went to 
their homes or rooming houses and spent the afternoon 
figuring just how much a cottage on Hood or Rosemont 
Avenue, or a two-flat building, would cost; monthly pay- 
ments of course, thirty-by-one-hundred-and-fifty lot, 
which allowed a nice space for cement sidewalk, eight 
tomato plants and a young onion bed in the back yard. 
Possibly a garage later. 

She had a contralto voice of remarkable range and 
clarity. It had a peculiar birdlike note. It recalled to your 
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mind Shelley’s sky- 
lark, dew on pink 
tulips, spring songs 
without words, 
and such matters. 

She had thought 
of grand opera 
when she was fifteen. This 
was when she became first 
soloist of the church choir. 
Her career was firmly fixed 
in her mind when she was 
fifteen and a half, although 
when she was seventeen she 
became half engaged to 
Rance Whitely. 

She told him candidly that 
awholeengagement wouldn’t 
be fair to her any more than 
to him. 

She would always come 
first with herself. And home 
and children and a gas stove 
to be lighted early of an Edgewater morning for marital 
coffee and eggs did not appeal to her. 

For quite a while Rance Whitely, being a man, and 
young besides, hoped that the probable would be the 
impossible. He tried carefully to explain that he might 
make her happier than might one Signor Campanini, 
living and active at that time. Rance’s father had just 
died and left him the small plumbing shop on North Clark 
Street, which might in time grow into a marvelously large 
shop. 

“Well, if you really love me you'll wait.” 

“Ten years?” he wanted plaintively to know. Hehada 
boyish voice and forehead and a well-shaped mouth. 

“Even then I wouldn’t be twenty-eight years old,” 
pointed out Blanche firmly. 

“No, you wouldn’t. Still ? 

“And either I’ll have been Brunhild by that time—or 
I won't.” 

Her glowing young eyes were as black as her hair. Tall, 
she was well-built too; even at seventeen. She had a 
chest capable of the proper development. One could quite 
well picture her as a handsome and successful Brunhild. 

Rance Whitely’s mouth corners went down. Down, like 
Humpty Dumpty of well-known tale. 

While he continued to lay before Blanche certain in- 
eradicable beliefs of men—oh, the men who have done the 
same to other glowing-eyed, talented young women!—her 
father and mother were doing what they could. 

Thaneus Perkins was a bookkeeper in a Loop mail-order 
house. His income therefore can be a mystery to no one. 
Neither his life nor that of Blanche’s mother ran over with 
pleasure. Blanche was ten years old when they finished 
paying for their five-room cottage in Edgewater. She was 
their only living child. Earnestly they advised her to 
marry Rance Whitely—or some other Edgewater young 
man—and settle down in a monthly-payment cottage or 
two-flat building on Hood Avenue, where they could have 
the advantage of her and her children’s company. Espe- 
cially for Sunday dinners. 

But most parents know when their hopes are hopeless. 
Even while advising, suggesting, coaxing, her mother was 
secretly saving on laundry soap and butter, and her father 
wore the same overcoat from Blanche’s fourteenth birth- 
day to her twenty-third. It fell apart at the seams then. 
He complained that the material was poor and he ought 
to sue the dealer who sold it to him. 

Eestatically, on their savings, she departed for New 
York, for attainment, for that realization of perfect happic 
ness which all poets and many high-school teachers and 
most politicians try steadily to explain, to mankind at 
large, as beyond poor human reach. 

Rance Whitely dipped recklessly into his next month’s 
rent to taxi her and her flowers from friends and her 
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parents, and her trunk to Canal Street, and the old dingy 
Union Station. It is a most dingy place for the hopes and 
the luggage that have come and gone from it in its day. 

He dipped again, desperately and unwisely, considering 
landlords even of that day, for a dozen great pale pink 
roses and five pounds of Wilson Avenue’s best candy. 
The former were tied with wide purple satin ribbon, the 
latter with red. 

At the station Blanche buried her lovely white, antici- 
pant face in the pinkness of the roses. But she did not care 
for the candy. She said practically that he ought to have 
remembered that candy was bad for a singer’s throat. 

Leaning out the window of her day coach—she would 
not get a berth, preferring to put the money toward future 
vocal lessons—she told him not to feel unhappy—she’d 
come back to him. Some day. He could rest assured.. She 
loved him. In spite of her assurance, in her birdlike voice, 
he came back from the station to his work sober of face, 
and glanced around his small plumbing shop as though he 
disliked it and all its paltry mechanical contents. 

He was dull with his friends, silent with his customers 
for a month or more. So that Fred Ordwood, who was a 
friend and customer both, deemed it necessary to try 
rudely to brace him into normal state. 

Friendship does not always make for wisdom. 
began a little unwisely: 

“Low trick, I call it. But don’t let her going away spoil 
your life, old man. There’s another girl or two in the 
world.” 

“There may be hundreds, for all I care. And please 
don’t use such words as ‘low trick’ in connection with 
Blanche’s departure from here. She merely left to develop 
a great gift, as she had a perfect right to.” 

“T meant ‘‘ 

“She can sing, can’t she?” This sharply. 

“She can sing,” said Fred with conviction. “TI’ll say 
that. She sang On the Way to Madeline, One Silv’ry Night 
in June, at the Evarts’ girls’ party that night. On the way 
home I hardly got the question out before Minnie Hale 
flopped right in my arms and wanted to know if I’d just 
as soon have pale blue oatmeal paper in the dining room.”’ 

The felicitations of his friend on a natural event were 
so miserably proffered that Fred hastily changed the sub- 
ject to the lowest estimate for open plumbing for six 


Fred 





“You Listen With Such Interest and Sympathy, Rance.”’ 


‘rooms, including hot-water tank attached to the furnace 


and to the gas stove. 

When Fred Ordwood had departed, whistling over 
plumbing and Minnie, Rance wretchedly returned to a 
desk drawer the dead pink rose concealed in his left hand. 
He had slipped one flower from the dozen after Blanche’s 
face at the station had been pinkly buried in them a min- 
ute, and at intervals since he had taken it out for wretched 
consolation. 

In the immediately following years Rance Whitely be- 
came older and a better business man. In growing Edge- 
water the plumbing-supplies business at that time was an 
excellent and absorbing matter. 

He did not grow wrinkled exactly, or gray, because 
young men seldom do either between the vital ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-three. Especially in this current 
century, when airplanes, wars and illustrated Sunday 
newspapers flutter around and keep life interesting even 
when it is mournful. But he became rather a serious man, 
youngish, not young, and he kept one of his desk drawers 
locked. 

Sadie Gustafson, a typist who had more lust for informa- 
tion than honor, pried it open one noon with a hairpin and 
afterward told its contents to the Whitely shop force: 
One dead rose, one copy of the Edgewater Social Club’s 
Musical Events of 1909-10, one small gray silk glove, one 
lace-edged handkerchief and thirty-two pictures of Blanche 
Perkins, mostly snapshot or clippings from newspapers 
and illustrated magazines. But that is irrelevant. Sadie 
was afterward discharged. That was irrelevant to Sadie. 
The war was on and wages were high and typists could 
airily choose their typewriters. 

In the year following Blanche’s departure her father 
took to smoking his pipe Saturday evenings only. He said 
firmly tobacco hurt the heart anyway. Then, coming home 
on the street car one evening, he blushed because Henry 
Huston, who lived next door, caught him reading headlines 
over a woman’s shoulder. Thaneus Perkins’ overcoat 
pocket held no evening paper. Nor thereafter. 

The spring following he watered the small strip of Per- 
kins front lawn with an old leaky coffeepot. The hose for 
such purpose had worn out. No new one was bought, and 
Blanche’s father explained to the neighbors that it really 
was handier to water grass with a coffeepot. 





It was that first summer, too, that he began to talk 
discursively with acquaintances on the evils of too much 
meat on the ordinary American table. Att church he had 
already minimized his regular weekly contribution, drop- 
ping a nickel instead of the former quarter. This with a 
stiffening of the back of his middle-aged head, as if to defy 
anyone who might be peering over his shoulder to note 
the size of coin. 

As time went on, too, the lives of Thaneus Perkins’ 
shirts were so unduly prolonged that on either side of Hood 
Avenue the neighbors pointed silently Monday mornings 
to a line of painfully patched garments. In time, therefore, 
Thaneus Perkins, hitherto an ordinary-appearing man, 
came to exhibit that pinched economizing-every-day-and- 
Sunday look which is like the wrinkles of midforties in 
that, once painfully acquired, it is seldom eradicated. 

And perhaps Blanche’s small, thin mother got the look 
sooner than Thaneus. 

Once Blanche had stepped on that departing day coach, 
Mrs. Perkins could not have bought an actually new 
article of clothing for many a year. The dress which at the 
time was her best, a brown crépe, she turned and pressed 
and sponged and cleaned and retrimmed and re-turned and 
cut over and dyed and remade so many times that as the 
years rolled on Edgewater ceased to take interest in its 
length of wear and accepted it as something perpetually 
enduring and unprepossessing, like a rusty water hydrant. 

Her gloves were mended almost beyond mending. Her 
old blackened best shoes were sad sights. She never bought 
a new pan or skillet. She said, with a fine assumption of 
absent-mindedness, that she did not care for that bright 
aluminum, newfangled stuff, which was just then flooding 
the market and which other women were cordially buying. 

These same other women, however, went to her, when in 
a pinch, to learn how to make meat balls without meat, or 
puddings without sugar, or cakes without too many eggs. 

“Eggs?” she would say. ‘“Oh’’—very positively—‘“ one 
egg is plenty for any cake.’’ Never a quaver in her voice. 
“Thaneus and I both think eggs make a cake too rich. We 
prefer ours without any at all.” 

Like its two inhabitants, the Perkins cottage on Hood 
Avenue took on pinchedness, shabbiness, signs of strin- 
gency. It needed paint. The front strip of cement walk 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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man one envisions when the word “detec- 

tive” ismentioned. Hewas immoderately 
large and shapeless and his cheap ready-made 
clothes flapped gro- 
tesquely about the un- 
gainly figure. Abovea 
collar of inconsequen- 
tial height but amazing 
circumference arose a 
huge head which con- 
tained a face of incarna- 
dined complexion, 
scant and unkempt 
hair, pendulous jowls 
and twin chins. Hislips 
were large and loose, 
ears flappy, and his 
eyes 

The eyes were the 
outstanding feature of 
Jim Hanvey’s topog- 
raphy. They were 
strikingly inexpressive; 
great sleepy orbs of 
fishy hue, impressing 
one with the idea of 
sightlessness. It seemed 
impossible that those 
eyes were capable of 
vision. They sat glassily 
in the red pudgy face 
beneath a hedge of over- 
developed brows. And 
Jim’s blinking—as a 
matter of fact, he didn’t 
blink; he yawned with 
his eyelids. An inter- 
minably slow process of 
drooping the lids over 
the dull-gray eyes, of 
holding them shut for a 
moment, and then of 
uncurtaining them with 
even more maddening 
deliberation. 

Jim emerged heavily 
from the dilapidated 
taxicab which screeched 
to a halt before the or- 
nate portals of the Han- 
over Apartments. He 
turned hesitantly to- 
ward the taxidriver, 
who made no effort to 
conceal the vastness of 
his contempt. ‘How 
much I owe you, son?” 

The meter was con- 
sulted—a mere matter 
of form. “Dollar forty.” 

Jim Hanvey whistled in protest as he counted out one 
wrinkled dollar bill, a quarter, a dime and a nickel. Then 
as he waddled into the Hanover he shook his head slowly. 
“Dollar forty!’ Holy smokes! An’ I thought I knew 
every professional crook in America.” 

He walked uncertainly through the cheaply magnificent 
lobby. The ebony lad at the switchboard eyed him in- 
solently. Jim paused, toying with a gold toothpick which 
hung suspended from a watchchain of hawserlike propor- 
tions. 

“Mr. Arthur Sherwood in?” 

“Yeh. Who wants to see him?” 

Hanvey’s bushy eyebrows arched in surprise. “Why, 
me, of course.” 

“Who you is?” 

“Hanvey is my name. Mr. James Hanvyey.” 

“Huh!” The boy plugged in viciously, and then, into 
the transmitter: “‘That you, Mistuh Sherwood? 
There’s a guy down here wants to see you. . Says his 
name is James Hanvey. eh! eHanvey seme 
All right, suh.’’ He turned back and vouchsafed his 
information grudgingly. ‘Mistuh Sherwood says come 
right up. Apahtment Fo’-twelve.” 5 

Hanvey moved a couple of steps toward the elevator, 
then turned for a moment. ‘Son!” 

“What?” 

“Next time I come remember I ain’t no guy. 
feller.” 

Sherwood answered Hanvey’s ring in person; a slender 
man of medium height, distinguished in appearance, ex- 
quisitely groomed, very much at ease. He ushered his 
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“You're Playing a Lone Hand, Arthur, But I Ain't. 
Real Detectives Never Do”’ 


visitor into a richly comfortable library, where he mo- 
tioned toward a chair, into which Hanvey thumped grate- 
fully. He stared about the room in frank approval. 

“Awful soft, eh, Arthur?’’ 

The host smiled, exhibiting twin rows of even white 
teeth. ‘‘ Rather comfortable.” 

“Business must be good.” 

se litniss my erysc 

“ec H’mph!” 

Hanvey yawned with his eyes, inspecting the rich 
furnishings, which gave testimony to the unerringly fas- 
tidious taste of the owner. Still gazing Jim produced from 
a tarnished almost-silver cigar case two projectiles of pro- 
found blackness. He handed one to Sherwood, who ac- 
cepted it gingerly, smelled of it suspiciously, and then 
emitted a single exclamation of protest. 

“Tt ain’t the worst in the world,” remarked Hanvey. 

Sherwood produced a bottle and glasses. Hanvey 
joined him with gusto. ‘Here’s to you, Arthur. May the 
judge give you a light sentence.” 

Sherwood smiled with his lips, but in his eyes lay a faint 
light of apprehension. He made no comment upon the 
detective’s toast. For a few minutes silence maintained 
between. them, Hanvey draining his liquor at a gulp, 
Sherwood sipping his with the relish of a connoisseur. It 
was the visitor who broke the silence. 

“It’s gonna be pretty tough, Arthur—givin’ up all of 
this.” 
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“Uh-huh. But you shouldn’t have done it.”” 

It was patent that Sherwood was very much 
on guard. ‘‘ Done what?” 

“Steal them jools off Mrs. Haley.” 

CB ae 

“Yeh—you. It was 
a pretty slick piece of 
work, Arthur. But it 
wasn’t quite slick 
enough.” 

Sherwood seated 
himself opposite the de- 
tective and crossed one 
leg over the other. He 
lighted a cigar of his 
own, a rich, fragrant, 
expensive thing. 

His tone was quietly 
argumentative as he 
‘replied: 

“T think it was slick 
enough, Jim.” ; 

“Aw, Arthur! I’m 
s’prised at you.” 

“Twasa bit surprised 
at myself, Jim. As a 
matter of fact, I don’t 
believe you’re going to 
arrest me for that little 
affair.” 

“Why not?” 

“You can’t prove a 
thing. Andif you arrest 
me without sufficient 
evidence to convict, 
you'll have the double 
disappointment of see- 
ing yourself made ri- 
diculous while I go free. 
And safe.” 

Hanvey nodded 
agreement. ‘‘ You’rean 
awful plausible talker, 
Arthur.” He leaned for- 
ward in his chair. ‘Just 
between friends —you 
did steal them jools, 
didn’t you?” 

“Between friends?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Yes, I stole them. 
But you can’t prove it, 
Jim.” 

“M’m! I could ar- 
rest you now an’ say 
that you confessed you 
stole ’em.”’ 

“It wouldn’t help 
you. Any flatfoot can 
do that any time he 
wishes—but it doesn’t 
secure a conviction. What you need, Jim, is evidence— 
and evidence is the one thing you can’t get. If you arrest 
me and say that I confessed I’ll simply deny it, and where 
will you be? You need proof, my boy; proof.” 

Hanvey reflected heavily. 

“Reckon you’reright, Arthur. I was hoping you wouldn’t 
put me to all the trouble of gettin’ it. I was hopin’ to get 
away on a little fishin’ trip.” 

Sherwood was more at ease. ‘What makes you think 
I got that stuff?” 

“TI don’t think it, Arthur; I know it. I suspected it, 
and then I checked up. I’ll hand you one thing, son— 
you sure are—what-you-call-it?—an opportunist.” 

“ce Am f RAZ . 

“You are. I’m handlin’ this affair for the company that 
Mrs. Haley’s jools was insured in, and I’ve been down to 
N’Yawlins checking up. I reckon I know more about this 
affair than you do.” 

“That’s interesting.” 

“Ain’t it? An’ seein’ that you’ve been so frank as to 


‘admit that you done it, p’r’aps you’d like to know what 


I know about it myself, eh?” 

aeesue 

Jim’s voice, flat and expressionless, seemed to fill the 
expensively furnished room. 

“Startin’ at the beginnin’, Arthur, there was Mrs. 
Grover Haley, wife of the president of the L. R. & C. 
Railroad. Hubby traveled the usual route to sudden 
wealth—engine wiper, fireman, engineer, superintendent. 
Then he made a killing in oil. They elected him president 
of the road. Worth close onto twenty millions now. 
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Lives in Chicago. His wife—she ain’t exactly one of these 
here sylphs. He married her when he was a fireman. He’s 
president of the road now, but she’s still a fireman’s wife. 
Fightin’ all the time to rise up, but not succeedin’ *spe- 
cially well. 

“This here Mrs. Haley ain’t strong on polish, but she’s 
got the old ambish by the tail on a downhill pull. Far 
as her appearance is concerned—she ain’t got any. She’s 
sort of the same upholstery style that I am. An’ the 
only thing she craves in this world is society; none of your 
pikin’ society, either, but the genuine stuff; the kind that 
even twenty millions can’t buy. For seven years she’s 
been trying to jimmy into the real crowd, an’ meetin’ with 
about as much success as an oyster in a hurdle race.” 
He paused briefly. “I’ve got it pretty straight so far, 
haven’t I, Arthur?” 

The other man smiled. “That much is fairly common 
knowledge.” 

“Reckon it is. Well, to go on, this here Mrs. Haley 
starts out from Chicago about a month ago in her private 
car, headed for Palm Beach by way of Memphis an’ 
N’Yawlins. She carries with her a maid an’ a chef an’ a 
butler. Also she carries with her about one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of joolry which she plans to 
wear all at one time, just to prove that she’s a lady. An’ 
about the time she makes her plans a certain Mr. Arthur 
Sherwood, who is playin’ the races. down in N’Yawlins, 
gets wind of it and decides to make a play for them stones. 

“Far as I can see, Arthur, you started out without any 
definite plan. 
before? You figured that all you needed was to get close 
enough to them jools for a long enough time an’ they were 
yours. An’ so, as society is your fad, you went an’ had 
some cards engraved which announced that you was Mr. 
Albert Grinnell Stoneham, said Mr. Stoneham bein’ the 
son of one of the most exclusive families socially in New 
York, where they have society as is society. 

“You meet the train at Memphis and just after leaving 
there your card goes back to Mrs. Haley, an’ that dame 
nearly drops dead with joy. To make it brief, she lassoes 
the son of the great Stoneham family and makes him her 
guest. It looks like the first real break-in she’s made in 
seven years, as it gives her an elegant excuse to drop in on 
Pa and Ma Stoneham when she gets to New York next 


Opportunist—ain’t that the word I used 


time. And so Mr. Sherwood, alias Mr. Stoneham, gets 
an awful warm welcome on the private car, an’ Mrs. 
Haley wears a hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of joolry every time she comes within range of his eyes.” 
Jim lighted another cigar. ‘Wasn’t your fingers itching to 
grab them stones an’ run, Arthur?” 

“T’m very fond of jewelry, Jim.” 

“Sure! Or you wouldn’t have taken all them chances. 
I’ve checked up, you see. To get ahead: You reached 
N’Yawlins at eight o’clock. You had been down there at 
the races, an’ you had gone to Memphis to meet that 
train. The car was going out on a Jacksonville train at six 
the next morning. An’ you asked Mrs. Haley wouldn’t 
she like to go for a sightseeing drive. You went out an’ 
hired a big touring car an’ you went for the drive. You 
gave her an awful good feed at Emil’s—they say you 
know how to order a swell dinner, Arthur—an’ about ten 
o’clock that night you showed up at the Spanish Fort Inn. 

“Out there you had a swell time. Bein’ known to the 
head waiter, not to mention the proprietor, the sky was the 
limit. You had cocktails an’ champagne an’ maybe even a 
liqueur or six. Poor Mrs. Haley, thinkin’ she was in 
Rome, done as the Roman did, an’, to put it mild an’ 
polite, got sweetly spifflicated. Not drunk, but terribly 
happy. She found herself sittin’ on top of the world an’ 
didn’t care who saw her. You left the inn about two in the 
A.M. an’ Mrs. Haley insisted on sittin’ in front with you 
so’s she could drive the car. You wasn’t particularly keen 
about it, but you didn’t kick hard enough, because same 
is what she done, the shoffer reclinin’ in the back. 

“The old dame had started out to prove she could 
drive—an’ she proved it. I reckon she must have busted 
sixty sev’al times comin’ into the city. Ol’ gal was just 
naturally havin’ a helluva time. That is, she was until 
you got ’most home. It was there that somethin’ hap- 
pened—because it was there, Arthur, that a cop seen the 
speed you was goin’ at an’ tried to stop you. An’ poor 
Mrs. Haley, not carin’ nothin’ for no cops, with a bunch 
of drinks inside her, ran into him! 

“What happened then, Arthur”—and Jim Hanvey 
shook his enormous head reprovingly—“was downright 
unfortunate. The cop was stunned. You stopped your 
car, an’ just when you did the cop moved, indicating that 
he wasn’t so terribly hurt. With which the missus slipped 


into gear, stepped on the gas an’ let ’er rip. Cop fired one 
time in the air an’ you were free. Mrs. Haley drove that 
car to somewhere in the French quarter,-you got out an’ 
slipped the scared shoffer a nice piece of change to keep 
mum, and back you beat it to the private car. 

“That’s where good luck played into your hands, 
Arthur; right plumb into ’em. Bein’ an opportunist 
Say! That’s a swell word, ain’t it? I got it out of the 
dictionary before I come here. Bein’ an opportunist like 
I was sayin’, you’d just stuck around with the fat dame, 
knowin’ that sooner or later you’d get a chance at them 
jools. An’ kerflooie, her cop-knockin’ experience puts 
everything in your paws. How? Because you knew 
darned good an’ well that shoffer was goin’ to lay pretty 
low on account of what they’d give him if they ever found 
out it was his car. The farther away he keeps from the 
spotlight in connection with that case the more com- 
fortable he’s gonna be. 

“An’ of course Mrs. Haley is now a fugitive from justice 
down in N’Yawlins. 

“You took her back to the private car. She had sobered 
up more than a little, but the strong stuff was still there 
inside of her. Her nerves was doin’ a shimmy, an’ you 
gave her plenty more to drink. Finally she went to sleep. 
When that happened you grabbed the jools an’ hopped 
the car. Mrs. Haley didn’t wake up until she was on her 
way to Jacksonville. It was a couple hours later that she 
found out the jools was gone—an’ you too. The old gal 
nearly went nuts until she remembered her insurance, then 
she figured she was sittin’ on Easy Street. An’ it may 
interest you to know that the insurance money has already 
been paid to her; one hundred thousand dollars.” 

Sherwood sat motionless, staring admiringly at the 
portly detective. By no slightest physical sign did he 
give indication of his genuine enthusiasm for Hanvey’s 
deductive powers, although he marveled at them with the 
frank appreciation of one brainy man for the accomplish- 
ments of another. 

Hanvey’s story was correct to a detail. Sherwood knew 
the exhaustive search that the detective must have made, 
the painstaking probing. 

And now—“ You're working for the insurance company, 
aren’t you, Jim?” 

(Continued on Page 30) 








When He Opened the Door With a Master Key it Was to Interrupt an Interesting Tableau 
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Sunday in the Country 


UNDAY in the country, if one lives within walking or 
S easy motoring distance of the city, is not a day of 
peace and rest. On the contrary, it is a day of brawl and 
battle. ’ 

On Sunday one dare not leave one’s farm or country place 
unwatched and unprotected for a moment. The whole 
countryside is aswarm with Nature lovers from the near-by 
city. First come the makers of forbidden beverages, trooping 
across fields and lawns, picking the once despised dande- 
lion and anything else that happens to be loose; then the 
happy motorists in Jong procession, embowering their cars 
in the spoil of orchards, woodlands and wayside shrub- 
beries. If there are no flowers near the road these free and 
easy visitors will penetrate one’s garden and break off the 
blooming branches of the rhododendrons or lilacs or what- 
ever other bush happens to engage their fancy. With 
trowel and spade the woods are looted and sometimes, 
if it looks safe, an unwatched garden. Following come 
shy maidens, in twos and threes, daintily pulling up the 
woodland flowers by the roots—arbutus, azalea and a 
hundred little blossoms that wilt in the hand that picks 
them; and everywhere are bands of half-grown hoodlums 
helping in the spoiling of the countryside. 

The bolder spirits are usually those who come in motors. 
They can destroy more, steal more and get away faster 
than the man on foot. They meet remonstrance with 
effrontery and resent the notion that a hick has any rights 
of property and privacy that they are bound to respect. 
The flowers, the shrubs, the orchards, and occasionally the 
unguarded gardens are their prey. They camp beside the 
woodland brook or the shaded spring, hack the trees, 
trample the flowers, and turn the spot into a garbage 
hole with their greasy papers, tin cans, bottles and refuse 
food. Then up and away to the snug flat in the big town, 
throwing out the wilted flowers as they go. 

It takes a brave man to live in a countryside that is 
accessible to the city, and a hopeful one to beautify the 
roadside with shrubs and flowers. For these city vandals 
see beauty only to destroy it. Sometimes this is due to 
ignorance, sometimes to thoughtlessness, sometimes to 
wantonness. But none are so quick to resent an intrusion 
on their own rights of privacy and property as these 
same petty highwaymen and women. 

Sunday night in the country—that is the time of rest; 
for then the Goths, the Visigoths, the Vandals and the 


Huns ‘have gone back to town and a few days of com- 
parative immunity from their raids are ahead. The high- 
waymen will be tied to the office until Saturday noon and 
the women will be busy making hooch from their dande- 
lions. The countryman may plow and reap, trim up the 
broken shrubs, prune back the torn branches in the or- 
chard and clear up the mess and litter in the woodland 
against the return of the Nature lovers at the next week-end. 

The country would gladly share with the city, weleome 
the flat dweller to its woodlands, if so many of those who 
seek its roadsides did not defile and destroy their beauty. 
Until the manners and morals of this element improve, 
the countryman will view all trespassers, the just and the 
unjust alike, with suspicion, and delegate the pleasure of 
welcoming them to his bulldog. 


Commercialized Athletics 


OMMERCIALIZATION of college athletics has long 
been a peculiarly fruitful topic for debate because it 
offers such abundant material for honest difference of 
opinion and because the extremes of opposing thought are 
so far withdrawn from the middle ground that lies between. 
College football long ago rose from the humble rank 
of a mere sport or pastime. Gate receipts from football 
at one college are said to average half a million dollars a 
year; and the total from Eastern colleges alone has been 
estimated by competent authorities to be in the neighbor- 
hood of five millions. 

Captains of industry are notoriously well paid; and the 
magnates of the gridiron, the coaches, are no exception. 
Their emoluments may not seem great in comparison with 
those that prevail in the inner circles of the steel business; 
and yet, measured by the campus scale, they are lordly 
indeed. Beginning where the full professor’s salary leaves 
off, they run well into five figures. The coach who will 
next year receive, directly and indirectly, in pay and per- 
quisite, about twenty-five thousand dollars may not be 
the most highly rewarded man in his profession, but he is 
commonly admitted to be doing rather well. Even some 
of the smaller colleges have managed to pay their coaches 
considerably more than their presidents; but if all parties 
at interest are content it is not for alien hands to pry into 
their family affairs. 

The best of these coaches are men of rare and quite 
extraordinary attainments. Their duties are peculiarly 
exacting and they perform them with amazing skill. 
Merely to declare that they earn their pay would be to 
damn them with faint praise, when the truth of the matter 
is that it is their high-pressure zeal in attracting promising 
athletic material that has brought them and their methods 
and the by-products of those methods so much into the 
limelight. 

So great is their efficiency that from coast to coast no 
outstanding young specimen of brawn and sinew is entirely 
safe from them. There is no husky lumberjack in the 
north woods, no barrel-chested cowboy on the range, no 
prep-school giant beginning to feel at home in long trousers, 
who may not be shanghaied by the hypnotic crimps of the 
coaches and wake up some autumnal morning with a 
splitting headache in the fo’e’sle of a college gymnasium, 
plucking at the matriculation papers in his breast pocket 
and learning for the first time, as he regains consciousness, 
that he has become a freshman at Siwash and has signed 
on for courses in Semitics and the History of Art. 

Soft reassuring words will silence his protest that he is 
practically penniless and lacks the wherewithal to pay for 
such impending grandeur. If that master of destinies, the 
head coach, has marked him for future athletic greatness 
all will be well. For him not to reason why. For him to 
be out for practice at appointed hours. At night he may 
make merry or even ply his books, but he must never, 
never break training. If his activities on the parallelo- 
grams compel him to cut lectures and the professor of 
Semitics forms a low opinion of his scholarship there are 
plenty of willing pundits to fill him with enough Semitic 
lore to qualify him as a major prophet, or at least to en- 
able him to avoid a condition at the forthcoming examina- 
tions. And on the side lines or in the stands at the big 
games there will be some sleek and prosperous alumnus 
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happy in the thought that he has “enabled a poor boy to 
get an education,” that he has helped put dear old Siwash 
on the map, and that he has thereby advanced the honor 
and glory of his Alma Mater. 

Defenders of this system are able to make out a strong 
case for it. Gate receipts from football square the baseball 
deficit and make possible track athletics, rowing, cricket 
and a dozen other wholesome outdoor activities that are 
unable to pay their own way. There can be no doubt that 
high athletic standing, maintained year in and year out, 
advertises the college, attracts young men to it, and by 
the creation of a deep and lifelong interest brings in funds, 
by bequest and otherwise, for many college purposes, 
academic as well as athletic. 

And yet there are those who have long felt that the 
system is one that has the defects of its qualities. They 
concede its power in upbuilding, maintaining and perpet- 
uating great athletic centers; but they point out that such 
creations are not, after all, the primary purpose of institu- 
tions of higher learning. They share the feelings of out- 
raged Nature every time they see the tail wag the dog. 
Fully alive to the benefits that accrue from well considered 
advertising, they still appear unwilling to derive all their 
publicity from figures that indicate winning athletic scores. 
“Take care of the stadium and the classroom will take 
care of itself” is an axiom for university governance in 
which they put little faith. 

An Eastern college has lately rejected this principle by 
a drastic housecleaning. This action on the part of the 
governing authorities was a nine days’ wonder; and great 
has been the indignation expressed by a large and influen- 
tial wing of the graduate body. The question now arises 
whether other colleges will have the urge and the courage 
to follow suit or whether they will quietly profit as best 
they may by this one’s voluntary renunciation of so much 
desirable athletic material. 

The chances are that for the long pull such matters will 
be settled in accordance with the preponderance of gradu- 
ate opinion. Our universities are. becoming increasingly 
dependent upon their alumni bodies for the swelling of 
inadequate endowments; and in education, as in every 
other field, he who pays the piper usually expects to call 
the tune. 

It would appear, .then, that the whole vexed prob- 
lem, which is now more acute than ever before, will be 
eventually solved in such a manner as to further the ulti- 
rate aims approved by the greatest number of college 
graduates. There is no compulsion that can force the col- 
lege of the future to either extreme. It need not develop 
into a great athletic center that merely tolerates the pres- 
ence of a few starved students; nor need it become an 
unrelieved aggregation of anemic grinds with pink eyelids 
who regard the pigskin with supercilious indifference. In 
this issue as in every other there is a happy middle ground; 
and there is no reason to suppose that the combined good 
sense of the college world will not ultimately discover that 
ground and walk safely upon it. 


Little and Often 


OR some months there has been before Congress a bill 

providing that on and after the first day of next July 
all postal employes of the United States shall be placed 
on a weekly pay-roll basis and shall receive their compen- 
sation each and every week. This is unquestionably an 
excellent measure; and its passage will institute a reform 
that should have long ago been put into effect. ; 

Considering the technical knowledge required of postal 
employes, the trust that is reposed in them and the re- 
sponsibilities that are inseparable from their work, they 
are perhaps as modestly paid as any of our public serv- 
ants. Private business commonly recognizes the principle 
that the lower the pay the more frequent should be the 
pay days. 

It is high time that the Government should accept 
and be guided by the same axiom; for no matter how great 
the inconveniences that the change might devolve upon 
accounting and pay-roll sections, they will be far less than 
those suffered by our great army of postal employes under 
the old system. 
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BERLIN. 
OVERNMENT by business, for business 
and through business is revolutionary 
Germany’s one contribution to the science of rule. 
The business state is to supplant and annihilate the polit- 
ical state. National representation will be constructed not 
on the uncertain bases of parties and politics, but on the 
clearly defined, straight and frankly egoistic lines of occu- 
pations, professions and economicneeds. So say Germany’s 
ablest men, the Rathenaus, Stinneses and Mollendorfis; 
and so says in effect Article 165 of the republican constitu- 
tion, under which the all-German parliament of business, 
the Reichswirtschaftsrat, has for two fruitful years debated 
and deliberated in the sessions hall of the abolished Prus- 
sian House of Lords. It is no accident that Germany here 
leads. More than other nations she suffered from mere 
politics; more than others she flourished when she stuck 
unromantically to business. She is naturally, therefore, 
first in the European movement to liberate business from 
its ancient servitude to politics, and to give it a secure 
constitutional place as an independent, and probably later 
a dominant, element in national life. 

Though the first, Germany will not be the last. Every- 
where the trend of government is to be depoliticized, to be 
transmuted into economics. In international relations this 
trend has so far become most plain. At Genoa a first 
universal all-business conference took the place of the 
purely political conferences which followed past great 
wars, precisely as in their time political conferences re- 
placed the ecumenical councils of the churches as the 
most natural expressions of international solidarity. To 
Europeans this development is natural. The most im- 


portant conflicts both in Europe generally and in particu- 
lar countries are no longer conflicts of frontiers, religions 
and races; they are the opposing interests of international 
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and national business, of creditor states against debtor 
states, of agricultural states against industrial states, of 
exporters and importers, producers and consumers, of in- 
dustrial, commercial and financial interests against one 
another. International conferences will not regulate the 
international aspects of these vast issues in a day, but 
regularly organized business legislatures, from which 
politics is entirely excluded, may satisfactorily settle them 
at home. 


The Chamber of Economy 


HE parliament-of-business system to which Germany 

resorted in the summer of 1919 was designed as adviser 
to the discredited political Reichstag in the solution of every 
question directly or indirectly concerning the national 
finances, commerce and industries. The design is that 
business shall no longer be guided and controlled by a 
chance assembly of unbusinesslike individuals, elected for 
their political views, and grouped loosely according to an 
imposing but largely fictitious solidarity of opinions about 
everything and anything. On the contrary, business will 
be controlled by the expert representatives of business 
classes, of industrial branches and of professional occupa- 
tions, chosen specially for this special aim without regard 
to politics, religion or geography. The all-German business 
parliament has no conservatives and no liberals, no mon- 
archists and no republicans, no autocratists and no bolshe- 
viks. It has farmers, manufacturers, merchants, shipping 
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men, financiers, and representatives of the 
business side of the professions, the arts and 
other earning occupations. It is an assembly of 
the material interests of the whole republic; and though, 
when taken separately, these are frankly pocket interests, 
when taken together they express the collective interest 
of Germans as a people engaged mainly in producing, dis- 
tributing and working, which as such has a common 
interest that economic affairs shall be ruled expertly, 
impartially and with a view to the flourishing of the re- 
public as a whole. 

The Reichswirtschaftsrat—which foreigners usually 
translate ‘‘ Federal Chamber of Economy,” and which Ger- 
mans shorten into “R. W. R.’’—is now an essential part 
of Germany’s constitutional mechanism. It has already 
powerfully influenced and in some cases practically dic- 
tated economic legislation; and its power daily grows. It 
has its own policies on state finance, transportation, manu- 
facturing, foreign-trade control, national feeding, labor, 
social insurance and reparations. In all these matters its 
criticism and initiatives have greater weight with the more 
serious part of the public than the policies of the political 
Reichstag. It is a standing advertisement of the rightly 
acquired predominance of business interests. Home 
politics, it reminds Germans, has been killed by the solu- 
tion at one blow ofall those 
questions of authority and 
liberty, class privilege, 
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There Was Considerable of a Good Many Things Done There That Saturday and Sunday 


Iv 


ELL, in the morning I arranges a snack of nu- 
y y turious breakfast on a tray and takes it in to 
Mr. Dallas. But he ain’t craving nothing solid 
to eat. He’s just craving to lay still and favor his head- 
ache. Soon as he opens his eyes he starts in groaning 
like he’s done got far behind someway with his groaning 
and is striving for to catch up. And I knows he must ’a’ 
felt powerful good last night to be feeling so bad this morn- 
ing. Misery may love company, as some say it do, but I 
takes notice that very often she don’t arrive till after the 
company is gone. 

He tells me to take them vittles out of his sight and fix 
him up about a gallon of good cold ice water and set it 
alongside his bed in easy reach, and then I can leave him 
be where he is and go on out for a while and seek Amuse- 
ment looking at the sights and scenes of New York City. 
But when I gets to the door he calls out to me I better 
make it two gallons. Which I knows by that he ain’t so 
far gone but what he still can joke. 

So I goes on out, just strolling along in a general direc- 
tion, alooking at this and admiring of that; and there 
certainly is a heap for to see and for to admire. The houses 
is so tall it seems like the sky is resting almost on the tops 
of ’em, and it’s mighty near the bluest sky and the 
clearest ever I seen. It makes you want to get up there 
and fly round in it. But down below in the street there 
ain’t so very much brightness by reason of the buildings 
being so high they cuts off the daylight somewhat. It’s 
like walking through a hollow betwixt steep hills. 

People is stirring round every whichaway, both on foot 
and in automobiles; and most of the automobiles is all 
shined up nice and clean like as if the owners was going to 
take part in an automobile parade in connection with the 
convention. Everybody is extensively well dressed, too, 
but most all is wearing a kind of a brooding look like they 
had family troubles at home or something else to pester 
‘em. And they ain’t stopping one another when they 
meets and saying ain’t it a lovely morning and passing the 
time of day like we does down home. Even some of them 
which comes out of the same house together just goes 
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bulging on by without a word to nobody, and I remarks to 
myself that a lot of the neighbors in this district must ’a’ 
had a falling-out amongst themselves and quit speaking. 

The children on the sidewalk ain’t playing much to- 
gether neither. Either they plays off by themselves or 
they just walks along with their keepers. And there is 
almost as many dogs as there is children, mostly small, 
fool-looking dogs; and the dogs is all got keepers, too, 
dragging ’em on chains and jerking ’em up sharp when 
they tries to linger and smell round for strange smells and 
confab with passing dogs. Near as I can make out, the 
dogs here ain’t allowed to behave like regulation dogs, and 
the children mainly tries to behave like they was already 
growed up and the growed-up ones has caught the prevail- 
ing glumness disease, and I is approximately almost the 
only person in sight that’s enjoying being in New York. 

All of asudden I hears the dad-blamedest blim-blamming 
behind me. I turns round quick, and here comes the New 
York City paid fire department going to a fire. The 
biggest fire engine ever I sees goes scooting by, tearing the 
road wide open and making a most awful racket and spill- 
ing live coals out of her fire box. Right behind comes the 
hook-and-ladder wagon with the firemen hanging onto 
both sides of it, trying to stick fast and put their rubber 
coats on at the same time; and right behind it comes a big 
red automobile lickety-split. Setting up alongside the 
driver of it is a gentleman in blue clothes and brass but- 
tons, which he’s got a big cigar clamped betwixt his teeth 
and looks highly important. But he ain’t wearing a 
flannel shirt open at the throat, but has got his coat on and 
it buttoned up, so I assumes it can’t be the chief of the 
department, but probably must be the mayor. And in 
lessen no time they all has swung off into a side street, two 
squares up, with me taking out after ’em out in the middle 
of the street fast as I can travel. 


By IRVIN S. COBB 
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Now every town where I’ve been at heretofore to 
this, when the fire bell rings everybody drops whatever 
they is doing and goes to the fire. Elsewhere from New 
York, enjoying fires is one of the main pleasures of 
people; but pretty soon I is surprised to see that I’m 

pretty near the only person which is trailing along after 
the department. Whilst I’m still wondering over this cir- 
cumstance, but still running also, a police grabs me by the 
arm and asks me where is I going in such a big hurry? 

I tells him I is going to the fire. And he says to me that 
I might as well slow up and save my breath, because it’s 
liable to be quite a long trip for me. I asks him how come, 
and he says the fire is probably three or four miles from 
here, and maybe even considerable further than that. And 
I says to him, that must make it mighty inconvenient for 
all concerned, having the fires so far away from the engine 
house. At that he sort of chuckles and tells me to be on 
my way, but to keep my eyes open and not let the cows 
nibble me. Well, as I says to myself, going away from him, 
I may be green, but I is getting some enjoyment out of 
being here, which is more’n I can say for some folks round 
these parts, judging by what I has seen up to this here 
present moment. 

So I meanders along, looking at this and that and turn- 
ing corners every once in-a while; and after a spell it 
comes to me that I has meandered myself into an exceed- 
ingly different neighborhood from the one I started out 
from. The houses is not so tall and is more or less rusty 
looking; and there’s a set of railroad tracks running 
through, built up on a high trestle; and whilst there has 
been a falling off in dogs, there has been an ample increase 
in children; the place just swarms with ’em. These here 
children is running loose all over the sidewalks and out in 
the streets, too, but it seems like to me they spends more 
time quarreling than what they does playing. Or maybe it 
sounds like quarreling because they has to hollow so loud 
on account of all the noises which is occurring round ’em. 

I decides to go back, but the trouble is I don’t rightly 
know which is the right way to turn. I’ve been sashaying 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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EMM, HAVE SOUP EVERY DAY FOR LUNCHEON San il 
cae pn Ss ee . Eee Aa 

il 

ALPHABET I 

MACARON|] Youngsters, cut this puzzle out— | 

It surely is a winner! 

Mothers, cut your trouble out— 

Just serve this soup for dinner! ii 

f 

H 

i 

I 

| ih 
il 

: We solve your problem! : 
| Combining thirty-two separate and distinct ( 
ingredients into one delicious soup is a problem | 

you would find both irksome and expensive. i 

Yet such a hearty, nourishing, full-flavored i 

soup is just the kind you desire for many a ) 

meal. Almost without lifting a finger, you Fite sletdlitrerécts Hl 
i) can enj oy it in | Campbell’s Soup every day li 
; —for the next two or three i 

| Campbell’s Vegetable Soup et ic aeeartaas : 
| A offer! See how much easier tl 
i ‘To rich meat broth, made from selected beef, gee ee in a il 
° ° . 1 ! i 

: are added choice baby lima beans, dainty Open hee his i 
| peas, golden turnips, Chantenay carrots, diced ee it 
i white and sweet potatoes, chopped cabbage, back if not satisfied. Hy 
H luscious tomatoes, sugary corn, crisp celery, | I 
tt alphabet macaroni, barley, French leeks, okra, Dieland il 
i fresh parsley and other herbs and spices. Inds i 
‘ ' Here is solid satisfaction for the hungriest! 12 cents a can i 
i) 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

about so, first to the right and then to the left, that I ain’t 
got no more sense of direction than one of these here 
patent egg beaters. So I rambles on, getting more and 
more bewildered like all the time, till I comes to another 
police, and I walks up to him and states my perdicterment 
to him very polite and tells him I needs help getting back 
to where I belongs at. 

He looks at me very strict, like he can’t make up his 
mind whether he’d better run me in for vagromcy or let 
me go, and then he says, kind of short, “‘Make it snappy 
then. Where d’ye live?” 

I tells him I has done forgot the name of the street, if 
indeed I ever heard of it; but from the looks of it I judges 
it must be the chief resident street where the best families 
resides. I tells him we has just moved in there, Mr. 
Dallas Pulliam and me, and has started up housekeeping 
in the department house which stands on the principal 
corner. I tells him it’s the department house where the 
inmates all lives in layers, one ’pon top of the other, like 
martins in a martin box. 

“You mean apartment house,” he says; ‘‘department 
store, but apartment house. Well, what’s the name of this 
apartment house, then, if you can’t remember the street?” 

That makes me scratch under my hat, too, ’cause I 
pointedly doesn’t know that neither. 

‘“‘Nummine the name, boss,’ I says, “‘jest you, please, 
suh, tell me whar’bouts is the leadin’ apartment house of 
this yere city of Noo Yawk; that’ll be it—the leadin’est 
one. ’Cause Mr. Dallas Pulliam he is accustom’ to the 
best whar’ever he go.”’ 

But he only acts like he’s getting more and more im- 
patient with me. : 

“Describe it,” he says—‘‘describe it! There’s one 
chance in a thousand that might help. What does it 
look like?” 

So I tells him what it looks like—how the little private 
road winds in and circles reund the little place which is like 
a family burying ground, and about the hands downstairs 
at the front door all being from West Indiana, and about 
there being two elevators for the residenters and one more 
for the help, and about us having took over the Sublette 
quarters and all. 

“No use,” he says when IJ gets through; “that sounds 
just like most of the expensive ones.” He starts walking 
off like he has done lost all interest in my case. Then he 
calls back to me over his shoulder, ‘“‘T’ll tell you what’s 
the matter with you,”’ he says—‘‘you’re lost.” 

“Yas, suh,” I says, “thanky, suh. Tha’s whut I been 
suspicionin’ my own se’f,”’ I says, “but I’m much oblige’ 
you agrees wid me.” 

Still, that ain’t helping much, to find out this here police 
thinks the same way I does about it. Whilst I is lingering 
there wondering what I better do next, if anything, I sees 
a street car go scoot- 
ing by up at the next 
crossing, and I gets 
an idea. If street 
cars in New York is 
anything like they is 
at home, sooner or 
later they all turns 
into the main street 
and runs either to 
the City Hall or the 
Union Depot. So I 
allows to myself that 
I’ll go on up yonder 
and climb aboard the 
next car which comes 
along and stay on 
her, no matter how 
far she goes, -till she 
swings back off 
the branch onto the 
trunkline, and I'll 
watch out then, 
and when she goes 
past our corner I'll 
drop off. Doing it 
thataway, I figure 
that sooner or later 
I’m bound to fetch 
back home again. 
Anyhow the-scheme 
is worth trying, spe- 
cially as I can’t seem 
to think of no better 
one. So I according- 
ly does so. 

But I ain’t stay- 
ing on that car so 
very long; not more 
than a mile at the 
most. The reason I 
gets off her so soon 
is this: All at once 
I observes that I is 
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skirting through a district which is practically exclusively all 
colored. On every side I sees nothing but colored folks, both 
big and little. Seemingly everything in sight is organized by 
and for my race—colored barber shops, colored undertaking 
parlors, colored dentists’ offices, colored doctors’ offices. 
On one corner there is even a colored vaudeville theater. 
And out in the middle of the street stands a colored police. 
Excusing that the houses is different and the streets is 
wider, it’s mighty near the same as being on Plunkett’s 
Hill of a Saturday evening. I almcst expects to see that 
there Hsop Loving loafing along all dressed up fit to kill; 
or maybe Red Hoss Shackleford setting in a doorway 
following after his regular business of resting, or old Pappy 
Exall, the pastor of Zion Chapel, rambling by with that big 
stomach of hisn sticking out in front of him like two 
gallons of chitterlings wrapped up in a black gunny sack. 
It certainly does fill me with the homesickness longings! 

And then a big black man on the pavement opens his 
mouth wide, and, nigger like, he laughs at something till 
you can hear him half a mile, pretty near it, which it is the 
first sure-enough laugh I has heard since I hit New York. 
And right on top of that I catches the smell of fat meat 
frying somewheres. 

I just naturally can’t stand it no longer. Anyhow, if 
I’m predestinated to be lost in New York City it’s better 
I should be lost amongst my own kind, which talks my 
native language, rather than amongst plumb strangers. 

I gives the conductor the high sign and I says to him, 
I says, ‘‘Cap’n, lemme off befo’ I jumps off!”’ 

So he rings the signaling bell and she stops and lets me 
off. And verily, before I has went hardly any distance at 
all, somebody hails me. I is wandering along, sort of 
miscellaneous, looking in the store windows and up at the 
tops of the buildings, when a brown-complected man steps 
up to me and sticks out his hand and he says, “Hello 
thar, Alfred Ricketts! Whut you doin’ so fur ’way frum 
ole Lynchburg?”’ 

I says to him he must ’a’ made a mistake. And he says, 
“Go on ’way, boy, an’ quit yore foolin’! This is bound to 
be Alfred Ricketts ’at I uster know down in Lynchburg, 
Furginia. Leas’wise, ef ’tain’t him it’s his duplicate twin 
brother.” 

I tells him no, my name ain’t Alfred Ricketts, it’s Jeff 
Poindexter, from Paducah, and I ain’t never been in no 
place called Lynchburg in my whole life as I knows of. 

He looks at me a minute in a kind of an onbelieving way, 
and then he says he begs my pardon; but his excuse is that 
I’m the exact spit and image of this here Alfred Ricketts, 
which he says he’s done played with him many’s the time 
when they was boys together. He says he ain’t never in 
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all his born days seen two fellows which they wasn’t no kin 
to each other and yet which looked so much similar as him 
and me does. He says the way we favors each other is just 
absolutely unanimous. 

He asks me to tell him again what my name is and I does 
so, and then he says to me, “‘ Whar’bouts you say you hails 
frum?” 

I says, “‘Paducah—tha’s whar.” 

He shakes his head kind of puzzled. 

“Paducah?” he says. “I ain’t never heard tell of it. 
Whar is it—Tennessee or Arkansaw?”’ 

I pities his ignorance, but I tells him where Paducah is 
located at. It seems like the very sound of the name de- 
tains his curiosity. He just shoots the inquiring questions 
at me. He wants to know how big is Paducah and what is 
its main business, and what river is it on or close to, and 
what railroads run in there, and a lot more things. So, 
seeing he’s a seeker after truth, I pumps-him full. I tells 
him we not only is got one river at Paducah, we is got two; 
and I tells him about what railroads we’ve got running in; 
and about the big high water of 1913, and about the night- 
rider troubles some years before that. I tells him a heap 
else besides; mainly recent doings, such as Judge Priest 
having retired and the Illinois Central having built up 
their shops to double size. Then he excuses himself some 
more and steps away pretty brisk, and goes into a colored 
billiard parlor, and I continues on my lonesome way. 

But inside of five minutes another fellow speaks to me, 
and by my own entitled name too. Only this one is a kind 
of a pale tallow color, with a lot of gold teeth showing and 
very sporty dressed. 

He comes busting up to me like he’s overjoyed to see me 
and says, ‘“‘ Hello, Jeff Poindexter! W’en did you git yere? 
You shore is a sight fur the sore eyes! How you leave 
ever’body down in ole Paduke? An’ how does yore own 
copperosity seem to sagashuate?”’ 

All the time he’s saying this he’s clamping my hand very 
affectionate, like I was his long-lost brother or something. 
I tells him his manner is familiar, but that I can’t place 
him. He acts surprised at that—surprised and sort of 
hurt like. He asks me don’t I remember George Harris from 
down home? I tells him the onlyest George Harris 
of color I remembers is an old man which he does janiting 
for the First National Bank. And he speaks up very 
prompt and says that’s his uncle, which he is named for 
him and used to live with him out by the Illinois Central 
shops. He says he really don’t blame me so much for not 
placing him, because he left there it’s going on eight or 
nine years ago, just before the big high water; but he 
claims he used to mect me frequent and says I ain’t 

changed much from 
the time when I used 
to be working for 
Judge Priest. He 
says he’s sure he’d’a’ 
recognized me if he’d 
’a’ met up with me 
in China, let alone 
New York. He says 
he’s been living up 
North for quite a 
spell now, and is chief 
owner of a pants- 
pressing emporium 
down the street a 
piece, and has a fine 
trade and is doing 
well. And then be- 
fore I can get a stray 
word in edgeways he 
goes on to speak of 
several important 
things which has 
happened down 
home of late. I 
breaks in then and 
asks him how come 
he keeps such close 
track of events ’way 
down there, seeing 
he’s been away so 
long; and-hesays he’s 
just naturally so dog- 
gone fond of that 
town he subscribes 
regular for one of the 
local papers and 
reads it faithful and 
hence that’s how 
come he keeps up so 
well with what’s 
going on. 

“Wich, speakin’ 
of papers, "minds me 
of somethin’,” he 
says; “it ’minds me 

- (Continued on 
Page 28) 
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Its Dependability Proves Type 61 


the Greatest Cadillac 


Factory Service for the First Nine Months Has Been Less Than One-Third 
of That Required by Any Previous New Cadillac in a Like Period 


Was ever an automobile so amazingly 
dependable as the Type 61 Cadillac? 


Ever since its debut nine months ago, the 
car has been the subject of an ovation in 
which Europe and America have joined. 


Now, with more than 15,000 of the Type 
61 in the hands of owners, that advance 
favor and faith in the Cadillac is repaid, 
we believe, by the reliability record it 
has established. 


As owners of preceding types heartily 
testify, the Cadillac has always been 
singularly free from even minor servic- 
ing requirements. 


But factory service for Type 61 Cadillac 
cars, in the first nine months, has been 
less than one-third of that required by any 
previous new Cadillac in a like period. 


Even this pointed tribute to Type 61 
dependability is overshadowed by the 
positive expressions of praise from 
owners, many of whom have attained 
high mileage under all conditions of travel. 


In numerous instances, owners of the 
Type 61 report that their cars have re- 
quired no servicing at all beyond normal 
lubrication and occasional adjustment. 


They pay glowing compliments also to 
the increased power and quickened ac- 
celeration of the Type 61 Cadillac, as 
well as to its beauty, its comfort and its 
gliding smoothness. 


But the one fact upon which all seize, and 
ardently emphasize, and recur to again 
and again, is the new Cadillac’s amazing 
dependability, which they insist has 
never been equalled or approached be- 
fore, even by the fine Cadillac forerunners. 


In fact, owners of the car are unani- 
mous in proclaiming Type 61 the greatest 
Cadillac ever produced. 


What bears them out in this verdict, and 
establishes completely Type 61 preémi- 
nence, is the fact that all former pro- 
duction schedules have been exceeded 
and that numerous cities report the 
largest Cadillac sales in their history. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
’at on ’count of readin’ the papers so stiddy I has a sweet 
streak of luck comin’ to me this ver’ day. I’d lak to tell 
you ’bout it, Poindexter.” 

“Perceed,’’ I says—“‘ perceed.” 

“T’m goin’ to,” he says, “‘but s’posen fust we gits in off 
this yere street an’ sets down somewhars whar we kin be 
comfor’ble an’ not be interrupted. Trouble wid me is,” he 
says, “I know so dad-blame many people round yere, bein’ 
prominent in business the way I is, ’at ef I stands still 
more’n a minute somebody is shore to be comin’ up an’ 
slappin’ me on the back. Does you feel lak a light snack, 
Poindexter?” 

Well, it’s getting to be close onto eleven o’clock now, and 
I has not et nothing since breakfast excepting fifteen 
cents’ worth of peanut candy; so I tells him I is agreeable. 
We goes into a restaurant 
run by, for and with col- 
ored, and we sets down by 
ourselves off at a little table 
and he insists that he’s do- 
ing the paying-for on ac- 
count of my being a boy 
from his old home town, 
and he says for me to go 
the limit ordering. So I 
calls for a bone sirloin and 
some fried potatoes and 
coffee and a mess of hot bis- 
cuits and a piece of mush- 
melon and one thing and 
another. It seems like, 
though, he ain’t got much 
appetite himself. He takes 
just a cup of coffee, and 
whilst I is eating all of that 
provender of his generous 
providing he tells me about 
this here streak of luck 
which has come his way. 

First off, he begins by 
asking me has I heard tell 
about the colored Arabian 
prince which he is nowstay- 
ing in New York. I says 
no. He says then I will be 
hearing about him if I so- 
journs long, because the col- 
ored Arabian prince is the 
talk of one and all. He’s 
stopping at the Palace Afro- 
American Hotel, and he’s 
got more money than what 
he can spend, and he’s going 
round the world studying 
how black folks lives in 
every clime, and he’s got 
thousands and thousands of 
dollars’ worth of jewelry 
which he wears constant. 
But the piece of jewelry 
which he prizes as the most 
precious of all, he lost it 
only yesterday; whichitisa 
solid gold pin shaped like a four-leaf clover, with a genuine 
real Arabian ruby set in the middle of it. This here gold- 
tooth nigger he tells me this while I is sauntering through 
the steak, and I can tell from the way he says it that he’s 
leading up to something. 

“Yas, suh,’’ he says, “‘yistiddy is w’en he lose it. An’ 
this mornin’ he’s got a advertisement notice inserted in the 
colored newspaper sayin’ ez how he stan’ ready an’ willin’ 
to pay fifty dollars fur its return to the hotel whar he is 
stoppin’ at, an’ no questions asted. An’ yere ’bout half an 
hour befo’ I runs into you I’m walkin’ ’long de street right 
up yere a li’l’ ways, an’ I sees somethin’ shiny layin’ in the 
gutter, an’ I stoops down an’ picks it up an’ ef it ain’t de 
colored Arabian prince’s four-leaf-clover pin, dog-gone me! 
An’ yere it is, safe an’ sound.” 

And with that he reach in his pocket and pull it out and 
let me look at it a brief second. And I says to him that I 
don’t begrudge him his good luck none, only I wishes it 
might ’a’ been me which has found it, because fifty dollars 
would come in mighty handy. 

Then I says to him, I says, “I s’pose you is now on yore 
way to hand him back his belongin’ an’ claim the reward.” 

But he shakes his head kind of dubioussome. 

“T tell you how ’tis, Poindexter,” he says. “To begin 
wid, an’ speakin’ in confidences, ez one ole-time frien’ to 
’nother, I prob’ly is the onlyest pusson in this yere city of 
New York w’ich the colored Arabian prince might mek 
trouble fur me ef I wuz the one w’ich come bringin’ him 
back his lost pin. Ever sence he’s been yere he’s been 
sendin’ his clothes over to my ’stablishment, w’ich it is 
right round the corner frum the Palace Afro-American 
Hotel, to be pressed. An’ ef I should turn up now wid this 
yere pin he’d most likely ez not claim ’at I found it stuck 
in one of his coat lapels an’ taken it out an’ kep’ it. An’ 
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the chances is he’d not only refuse fur to pay over the 
reward but furthermo’ might raise a rookus an’ cast a 
shadder on my good name, w’ich it suttinly would hurt 
my perfessional reppitation fur a colored Arabian prince to 
be low-ratin’ me ’at-a-way. He’s lak so many wealthy 
pussons is—he’s suspicious in his mind. So I don’t keer to 
take no chances, much ez I craves to feel them fifty dollars 
warmin’ in the pa’m of my hand. But ef a pusson w’ich 
wuz a puffec’ stranger to him wuz to fetch the pin in an’ 
say he wuz walkin’ ’long an’ seen it shinin’ an’ picked it up 
he’d jes’ hand the reward right over widout a mumblin’ 
word.” 

“Yas,” I says, “tha’s so, I reckin.” 

“’Tain’t no manner of doubt but hit’s so,”’ he says. 
“Poindexter,” he says brisker like, “I got an idee—it jest 
this yere second come to me: Whut’s the reason w’y you 
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can’t be the ordained stranger w’ich teks the pin back to 
him? You does so an’ J’ll low you ten dollars out of the 
fifty fur yore time an’ trouble. Whut say?” 

I studies a minute, and then I says I is sociable to the 
notion. He says he’ll go along with me and point out to 
me the hotel where the colored Arabian prince is stopping 
at, and then tarry outside until I gets back to him with the 
money. I says I’ll go just as soon as I has et another piece 
of mushmelon, which the first piece certainly was very 
tasty. 

So he waits until I has done so, and then he pays the 
check, which comes to one-eighty for me and ten cents for 
him, and we gets up to start. 

But just as we gets to the door, going out, hé takes a look 
at a clock on the wall and says, ‘I can’t go “long wid you. 
You’ll have to go by yo’se’f.” 

I says, ‘‘Whyfore you can’t go?” 

He says, “I jes’ this minute remembers ’at I got to 
ketch the ’leven forty-two fur Hartford, Connecticut, whar 
I is gittin’ ready to open up a branch ’stablishment— 
tha’s whyfore. I been enjoyin’ talkin’ wid somebody frum 
my own dear state so much ’at I lets the time slip by 
unbeknownst, an’ now I jes’ about kin git abo’d the train 
at the uptown station ef I hurries.’”” He scratches his head. 
“Lemme see,” he says. “‘Whut-all is we goin’ do ’bout ’at 
now?” Then it seems like he scratches an idea loose. 
“T got it!” he says. ‘Mainly on ’count of my bein’ in 
sech a rush, an’ you bein’ frum my home town, I’m goin’ 
mek you a heap sweeter proposition ’en de one w’ich I 
already has made. I’m goin’ halfen this yere reward wid 
you—at’s whut I’m goin’ do. Yere’s the plan. You jes’ 
hands me over twenty-five dollars now fur my sheer an’ 
’en you keeps the ontire fifty w’ich he’ll pay you. See? 
I knows I is a fool to be doin’ it, but gittin’ to Hartford on 
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time to-day’ll mean a heap mo’ to me in the long run ’en 
whut de diffunce in the money would. How ’bout it, ole 
boy?” 

I says to him that it listens all right to me and I’d give 
him the twenty-five in a minute, only I ain’t got it with 
me. When I says that his face falls so far his under jaw 
mighty near grazes the ground, and then he says, “‘ Well, 
how much is you got? Is you got twenty—or even 
fifteen?” 

I says I ain’t got nothing on me in the way of ready 
cash, only car fare. But I says I is got something on me 
that’s worth a heap more than twenty-five dollars. 

And he says, ‘‘ Whut is it?” 

I says, “It’s this yere solid gold watch,” I says, and 
T hauls it out and waves it before hiseyes. “It’s wuth fully 
forty dollars,’”’ I says, ‘‘but I ain’t needin’ it on ’count of 
havin’ astill mo’ handsomer 
one in my trunk, w’ich it 
wuz give to me by a com- 
mittee of the w’ite folks two 
yeahs ago fur savin’ a lil’ 
w’ite boy frum drowndin’ 
off the upper wharf boat. 
You tek the watch an’ give 
me, say, ten dollars boot,” 
I says, ‘‘an’ I’ll collect the 
reward an’ tharby both of 
us’ll be mekin’ money,” I 
says, ‘‘’cause you kin sell 
the watch anywhars fur not 
lessen forty dollars. I done 
been offered ’at fur it befo’ 
now.” 

He studies a minute and 
then he says that whilst he 
ain’t doubting my word 
about the watch being 
worth that much money, 
still, business is business, 
and before he consents we’ll 
have to take it to a jewelry 
store half a square down 
the street and have it val- 
ued. 

I says to him, I says, 
“Tha’s suitable to me; 
but,” Isays, ‘I thought you 
wuz in a sweat to ketch a 
train?” 

“T’ll tek the time,” he 
says. “TI kin hurry an’ mek 
it. Come to think of it,’”’ he 
says, “’at train don’t leave 
the uptown. station twell 
leven fifty-fo’. ’Leven 
forty-two is w’en she leaves 
frum downtown.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” I 
says, “’cause w’en the 
jewelry-store man has got 
th’ough zaminin’ my watch 
we kin ast him to look at 
the pin, too, an’ tell us ef 
it’s the genuwine article. 
It mout possibly be,” I says, “’at they wuz two of these 
yere clover-leaf pins floatin’ round loose an’ one of ’em a 
imitation. By havin’ it zamined ’long wid my watch we 
both plays safe.’ 

He stops right dead in his tracks. 

“Look yere, Poindexter,” he says, ‘“‘whut’s the use of all 
"is yere projectin’ round an’ wastin’ of time? You trusts 
me,” he says, “‘an’ I trusts you—tha’s fair. Yere, boy, you 
teks the pin an’ collects the reward. I teks the watch an’ 
sells it fur whut I kin git fur it. Le’s close the deal, ’cause 
I p’intedly is got to hurry frum yere.” 

“Fold on!” I says. “How ’bout my ten dollars boot?” 

“T’ll mek it five,”’ he says. 

- “Gimme the five,” I says. 

So he counts out five ones and yells something to me 
about the Palace Afro-American Hotel being straight 
down the street about half a mile, on the left-hand side, 
and in another second he’s gone from view round the 
nearest corner. 

But I does not go to look for no Afro-American Hotel, 
nor yet for no colored Arabian prince neither. Something 
seems to warn me ’twould only be a waste of time; so 
instead of which, as I steps along, I figures out where 
I stands in the swap, and it comes to this: I is in to the 
extent of five dollars in cash, also one dollar and eighty 
cents’ worth of nourishing vittles, and a clover-leaf pin 
which it must be worth all of seventy-five cents unless the 
price of brass has took a big fall. 

I is out to the extent of telling one lie about saving a 
little boy from drowning and also one old imitation-gold 
watch case without any mechanical works in it. Likewise 
and furthermore, I can imagine the look on that gold- 
tooth nigger’s face when he gets time to take a good look 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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If you seek cars comparable with 
the Chalmers Six, your search will 
inevitably lead you to a much 
higher-priced class. 


Initsown price-range, the Chalmers 
is regarded as a car apart—a prod- 
uct far above and beyond the 
general run. 


In other words, it is being awarded 
a distinct place of dominance in 
the minds of buyers and the gen- 
eral motoring public as well. 


On the score of beauty-value alone, 
this position is firm and sound. 


For the Chalmers is an unusually 
beautiful car—in design and in 
finish, with its disc wheels and 
general equipment. 


In engineering-value, it represents 


a remarkable degree of six-cylinder 
perfection, developing possibilities 
which have long lain dormant in 
the six as a type. 


But it 1s in its wonderfully fine 
performance, that Chalmers value- 
superiority is clinched once and 
for all. 


If you will recall the smoothest, 
most satisfying six-cylinder per- 
formance you have ever encounter- 
ed, and then imagine the smooth- 
ness and satisfaction, the liveliness 
and flexibility, increased a good 50 
per cent, you will have some meas- 
ure of Chalmers Six performance. 


One short ride in the Chalmers 
Six will reveal how much more it 
is, and how much more it gives, 
than is usually expected at its price. 


All Models Equipped with Disc Steel Wheels and Cord Tires 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 





The 
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What every Father 


ought to know 
about Babies 


I suppose women who read my 
column will sniff at the idea, but I 
really know a lot about babies, and I 
didn’t learn it all out of Aunt Belle’s 
Baby Book, the excellent work of 
reference sold for 25 cents (35 cents 
in Canada) by my Company. 

For a number of years I maintained 
relations of intimate personal ser- 
vice with several babies and consider 
myself an authority on what may be 
termed their external problems. 

There are two major divisions of a 
Baby—stomach and skin. Fathers 
should not attempt to influence the 
care of the former, but are pretty 
certain to enjoy ample opportunities 
to exercise their judgments when it 
comes to keeping a Baby’s skin in 
good condition. 

I am trying to discuss this matter 
in a restrained and delicate way, but 
when J think of what a helpless little 
Baby is exposed to I am under a strong 
temptation to express myself in plain 
language without polite ambiguities. 

What a Baby’s skin needs is 
protection. Until Mennen produced 
wonderful Kora-Konia, the only mat- 
ter which seemed to concern parents 
and nurses was to protect a Baby’s 
immediate surroundings. 

Kora-Konia protects the skin. 

It places on inflamed little legs 
a velvety film of soothing, cooling, 
healing powder which sticks. Kora- 
Konia is practically waterproof and 
very adhesive. It is not easily rubbed 
off, thus giving lasting protection. 

Kora-Konia is in no sense a talcum, 
but possesses definite curative vir- 
tue. It will seem almost miraculous 
to you, the way it clears up rashes 
and prickly heat and restores chafed 
skin to normal condition. 

So any time you fathers crave 
sleep both for yourselves and for Baby, 
dust the little body with Kora-Konia. 

And, by the way, Kora-Konia is 
equally efficient for adult skin irrita- 
tions—chafing caused by colliding mus- 
cles or perspiry clothing—or sunburn. 

If you would like to try it out, I 
will send a'sample for 10 cents. 


° 
bate 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, 7.J. USA. 
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| of the gems. 
| that size was worth waiting for—two years, 
| three, five. 
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“Yeh.” Hanvey was very open about 
it. ‘‘We’ve already paid the money, but 
we're interested now in gettin’ the jools 
back an’ puttin’ you in stir. That’s why I 
come to see you.” 

Sherwood smiled. “‘You’re not going to 
arrest me, Jim.” 

““Why not?” 

“Because you can’t prove a thing.” 

Jim grinned. ‘Maybe not just yet. I’ve 
talked to Mrs. Haley. Bein’ a social 
climber she ain’t any too keen to let it be 
known publicly that she was imposed on by 
a faker. That’d make folks laugh at her. 
An’ if, in addition to that, it was ever 
known that she was the woman who flat- 
tened the N’Yawlins cop at the end of a 
wild party it’d sort of queer her about as 
queer as could be. An’ since she ain’t suf- 
ferin’ only a fifty-thousand-dollar loss any- 
way—she most certainly wouldn’t identify 


you. 

“Y’see, Arthur, it’s thisaway: I spotted 
you easy enough. You are known out at 
the inn. But nobody knew the dame who 
was with you. An’ it was her that hit the 
cop. Also, I’m confessin’ frankly that the 
maid an’ the chef an’ the butler ain’t gonna 
identify you neither. Mrs. Haley has fixed 
them a-plenty. So she’s in the clear, you’ve 
got the jools, an’ we’re stung. That makes 
us plumb angry, Arthur; bein’ rode for a 
hundred thousand thataway. It just nat- 
urally puts it up to me to get you an’ the 
jools both.” 

“‘T hope you enjoy yourself trying, Jim.” 

“T been havin’ a good enough time 
a’ready. But I ain’t particularly keen 
about the job. You’re too good a crook to 
be in jail. But, by gosh, Arthur, you never 
should of fooled with no woman!” 

Sherwood was unimpressed. ‘‘You can’t 
find the jewels, Jim.” 

“Reckon I can. Reckon I can land you 
too.” 
ae How? ” 

“Because a crook can’t get away with it 
if the tecs are really after him. You’ve 
slipped somewhere. It’s just up to me to 
find out where.” 

“T’m surprised at you—thinking I’ve 
slipped.” 

“You ain’t no different from other crooks, 
Arthur, except you’ve got more sense.” 

“‘Well”—Arthur rose ostentatiously— 
“T reckon you want to trot me down to 
headquarters.” 

“No. Certainly not. Ain’t no use of my 
arresting you unless you're going to plead 
guilty.” 

“Sometimes you’re a real humorist, 
Apia olstd 

*‘Ain’t I? I’m awful cute occasionally. 
What I really come up for, Arthur, was to 
tell you how much I know. I want you to 
see just where you stand. I figured you’d 
be willin’ to help me all you could.” 

“Certainly, Jim, certainly. Just drop 
around any old time and talk things over. 
I’ll do all in my power to hinder you.” 

“Thanks, Arthur. I counted on you for 
thate< 

They shook hands; slender, immacu- 
late, polished man-about-town and the 
mammoth expressionless detective. The 
contrast was striking. Sherwood ushered 
Hanvey to the door and bade him a cordial 
farewell. Then alone, the criminal dropped 
into a chair and mopped his forehead with 
a silken handkerchief. 

Hanvey had startled him—just as Han- 
vey had intended. With uncanny intuition 
Hanvey had pieced together a story so 
nearly approximating the facts that Sher- 
wood was amazed. And he was now very 
much on guard. The one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry nestled 


| in a safety-deposit box at one of the Man- 
| hattan banks. 


It was a box Sherwood had 
possessed for several years, holding it 
against just such an opportunity as this. It 
was rented under an assumed name. 
Immediately after the jewel robbery he 
had boarded a train for New York, but not 
before he carefully had unset the gems and 
pitched the elaborate platinum settings 
into the depths of Lake Pontchartrain. The 
jewels in their little chamois sack were safe. 
From the outset Sherwood had realized 
that he would have difficulty in disposing 
He was content. A stake of 


But he had not anticipated 
that suspicion would so readily attach to 
himself. Now that Jim knew the story, he 
felt that he must redouble his precautions. 


HOMESPUN SILIK 
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The Mrs. Haley end of the situation was 
safe. He smiled at recollection of the 
pitifully gullible wife of the railroad presi- 
dent; the blatant, rather vulgar woman 
who thought to get into the most exclusive 
social circles by a display of jewelry. She 
had been so eagerly responsive to his glib 
chattering about prominent New Yorkers, 
had so warmly welcomed his casual invita- 
tion to telephone when next she came to 
New York in order that his supposed par- 
ents should have the opportunity of enter- 
taining her. 

He had understood fully the value of 
social position to Mrs. Haley. For years 
she had struggled gamely, mounting with 
horrid slowness. She was jealous of her 
trifling successes. This story, made public 
in the newspapers and expanded in the 
dirt-slinging weeklies, would ruin her for- 
ever. Safety was possible to her in only one 
way—she must not identify the man who 
had been her guest on the private car. And 
Hanvey had reassured him on that point. 
That had been the single doubtful link in 
his safety chain; and he knew now that it 
was one of the strongest. 

He’d have to watch Jim Hanvey for a 
while. It would be an interesting game, 
laughing in his sleeve as Hanvey banged 
his fat head against an endless succession 
of brick walls. Eventually Jim would tire 
of the search, and then he would dispose of 
the jewels one by one. Not in a group, of 
course—they were of such great value that 
the attehtion of the police would imme- 
diately be attracted through the kind efforts 
of stool pigeons—but singly, at distant 
points, and with utmost discretion. The 
more Sherwood contemplated the plan the 
more assured he became. He felt sorry for 
Jim Hanvey. “Nice fellow too. I hate to 
see him fall down on the case.” 

As for the detective, he apparently did 
not share Sherwood’s fear for his non- 
success. If he had a worry he concealed it 
exceedingly well behind the pudgy face. 
Too, he fell into the habit of calling 
casually on Sherwood at odd hours, and 
discussing the case. 

“Hello, Jim. How’s old Sherlock Holmes 
getting on?” 

“*So-so, Arthur; just so-so.” 

“‘Haven’t gathered any definite informa- 
tion, have you?” 

“You know durn well I haven’t, Arthur.”’ 

“You’d better get them to shift you to 
something else. You’ll never get the dope 


on me.” 
“Maybe not. There 


ain’t no tellin’.” 

Sherwood leaned forward and rested a 
friendly hand on Jim Hanvey’s knee. “‘On 
the level, Jim, you’re wasting your time. 
You know me; you know I’m not a fool.” 

“Sure, I know that.” 

“And you know that I’ve taken every 
possible precaution. I was careful enough 
before; I’m doubly careful now. With you 
on the case, Jim, I wouldn’t take a chance 
for anything in the world.” 

“You're terrible complimentary.” 

“T know you, Jim. You ain’t half the 
fool you look. You couldn’t be. Now, 
frankly, I don’t expect to cash in on this 
little deal for four or five years, and a 

“You ain’t ever going to cash in on it, 
Arthur.” 

The narrow, rather ascetic face of the 
criminal broke into a broad grin. “Trying 
to make me, apprehensive?” 

“No; just talkin’ sense. You know the 
gang I’m working for. It ain’t so much the 
hundred thou’ insurance money they’ve 
shelled out as it is the principle of the 
thing. They’re just butt-headed enough to 
be willin’ to spend money an’ time to get 
you.” 

“Tt’s impossible.” 

“Nothin’s impossible. No matter how 
clever you are, you’ve slipped somewhere.” 

“T haven’t slipped.” 

““You think you haven’t. An’ as for you 
cashing in, you never will. You’re playing 
a lone hand, Arthur, but I ain’t. Real 
detectives never do. I’ve got the police of 
the country helpin’ me on this thing, an’ 
every stool pigeon we’ve got is watching 
for them jools. They’re going to keep on 
watching. An’’?—Jim Hanvyey leaned for- 
ward earnestly—‘“‘you ain’t gonna cash in 
on this deal, Arthur, because there ain’t a 
livin’ human bein’ who’d buy them jools 
offen you. Not a single living soul.” 

Sherwood laughed shortly. He was im- 
pressed, and tried not to show it. 


An’ maybe so. 
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““We know every fence who’d handle a 
deal of that size, Arthur. Every one of 
them. An’ they’re all bein’ watched. The 
little jools don’t matter, but the minute one 
of them big ones shows up—we’re on a hot 
trail. An’ then Mr. Sherwood does a 
stretch—worse luck.” 

ST waits: 

“So will we. Waitin’ is the best thing we 
do. We’re just naturally bound to get you. 
I’d be doubtful if there was any person in 
the world you could sell them jools to, but 
there ain’t. Not aone. We’ve taken care 
of that. An’ the comp’ny has told me the 
sky’s the limit. Besides, Arthur, there 
ain’t so bloomin’ many places you could of 
hid them jools. All the time you’re waitin’ 
we're workin’. You can’t get away with it. 


‘The minute I was sure it was you I knew 


it was just a question of time before I 
landed you with the dope. Now if you was 
willin’ to make a clean breast of it ——”’ 

Sherwood threw back his head and 
laughed. “Jim Hanvey! I thought better 
of you than that.” 

“A’right.”” The detective hoisted him- 
self from the depths of a leather rocker. 
“Have it your own way, Arthur. But I 
sure do wish it was some other feller than 
you. I’m awful strong for you.” 

“‘T know it, Jim.’”’ There was genuine 
feeling in the other’s voice. “It’s just a 
little game; you’re on one side and I’m 
on the other. One of us has got to lose— 
and I’m plumb sorry it’s you.” 

Alone again Sherwood walked to the 
window, where he stood looking down into 
Central Park. Dusk was merging gently 
into night. The shadowy walks under the 
trees were dislimning in the softly gather- - 
ing gloom. There floated up to his ears the 
commanding screech of avtomobile sirens, 
the clang of passing Eighth Avenue cars, the 
voices of a group of children. Then into 
the picture bulked the slouching figure of 
Jim Hanvey. 

Sherwood watched the ungainly hulk 
interestedly. He saw Hanvey enter the 
park and pause to light a cigar. There was 
something almost pathetic about the big 
hulking man, a humbleness that was de- 
ceptive to those who did not know him 
intimately. Too, there was a fairness and 
squareness which made him popular with 
the higher class of criminals. They knew 
he was on the level. He took no unfair 
advantage of them. He played the game 
clean. ‘If I’ve got to be caught I’d rather 
Jim Hanvey made the pinch.” That was 
the idea; they were proud of their friend- 
ship with Jim Hanvey. They played clean 
with him and he with them. He looked out 
for them after he arrested them; saw they 
were given a square deal; didn’t forget 
them when they were doing time. A lonely 
man, Jim Hanvey; big and ugly and un- 
gainly—and eagerly friendly. His best 
friends stood high in the criminal social 
register. Outside the underworld he had 
no intimates. 

Sherwood saw him walk on slowly, in the 
lumbering gait of a man too bulky for his 
feet. And gradually the big figure was lost 
in the gloom. He was there—then gone. 
Sherwood turned away from the window. 
“It’s a dirty shame. He would have made 
a wonderful crook.” 

He pondered over his recent conversa- 
tion with the detective. Jim’s utterances 
were worthy of serious reflection; Jim was 
not given to trickery of speech. Besides, 
he knew Sherwood too well to bluff. He 
understood that Sherwood would play a 
waiting game. ‘ 

Sherwood was willing, but a trifle dis- 
turbed. He hadn’t anticipated having the 
robbery traced to his door so promptly. 
There had been no opportunity to dispose 
of even a few of the gems. And he wasn’t 
too well supplied with cash. Of course with 
Jim watching every move it would be 
impossible to pull another job; he’d have 
tolay low and take things easy. Worse luck! 

Jim was right of course. At present 
there was no one to whom he could sell the 
jewels. No professional fence would han- 
dle them, and if an amateur took over the 
jewels he, Sherwood, would be lucky to get 
ten thousand dollars. ‘‘And I’ll never let 
them go for that; not if I have to wait ten 
years.” 

He visited Jim Hanvey a couple of days 
later. ‘I’ve been thinking over our little 
talk, Jim.” 

“That’s good.” 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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The group of fine craftsmen who are now 
building the Peerless, have immensely improved 
its manufacturing practice. 


Working in unison, as they have done over a 
long period of years, they were able to take 
immediate advantage of the wonderful facilities 
they found in the Peerless plant. 


Peerless manufacturing methods have always 
been high and fine; but they are higher and 
finer today, requirements of men and ma- 
chines are more exacting, than they have ever 
been before. 


These experts, knowing their work, and each 


other, so well, have now literally outdone 
themselves. 


How far they have advanced the Peerless, how 
much they have accomplished, is revealed in 
the cars which they have been producing for 
months past. 


There is a dash and a spirit about these cars, 
an effortless ease and certainty in all they do, 
that put the climax to motoring comfort. 


To a superlative degree, they incorporate the 
power-abundance and power-obedience, and 
all the fine shades of behavior, which are 
created only by scrupulous manufacturing prac- 
tices, based on sound manufacturing principles. 


THEODORE F. MacMANUS 


Seven Passenger Touring Car, $2790; Four Passenger Roadster, $2790; Four Passenger Coupé, $3500; Five Passenger 
Sedan, $3650; Seven Passenger Sedan, $3790; Seven Passenger Sedan-Limousine, $4060; F. O. B. Cleveland. 


The Peerless Motor Car Company has been acquired and 
is being operated by R. H. Collins and his associates 
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‘All that the name implies” 
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Assure Full 
Service from 
Your Car 


Nothing sosuccessfully minimizes 
depreciation as stopping little 
troubles before they become big. 
DUTCH BRAND Products pro- 
vide the “stitch in time that saves 
nine.” From the repair of the tiny 
puncture in your tire to the refin- 
ishing of your auto top there is a 
DUTCH BRAND Product to do 
the work right, with saving of 
time, trouble and money. 


Insist on getting the package with the 
orange label, checkered border and Dutch 
Girl’s head. 


Px 
A Lf 


To Quickly Stop a 
Radiator Leak 


DUTCH BRAND LIQUID RADIATOR- 
SEAL (also made in powder form) stops 
the leak instantly,simply by pouring enough 
of contents of the can into the radiator. 
The repair is permanent and saves expense 
of costly shopwork. By eliminating rust 
this preparation adds to the life of the car. 
A can in the tool-box may avoid a disabled 
car on the road. Half-pint can, more than 
enough for any car, 50c. 


Tire Casings 


DUTCH BRAND 2-IN-1 CUT-FILLER 
is a heavy liquid rubber for filling small 
cuts, bruises, and gashes in casings. When 
neglected, such cuts enlarge until sand and 
water pockets form, the fabric rots, and 
blow-outs result. No skill or experience 
necessary to apply it; adds hundreds of 
miles at almost no extra cost; dries rapidly, 
and produces a tough, resilient filling that 
becomes an integral part of the casing, 
1 x 6-inch tube, enough for many cuts, 50c. 


Se eet (Gy eer A 

To Provide Many 

Emergency Repairs 
DUTCH BRAND FRICTION TAPE 
should not be confused with the ordinary 
grades. It is made of heavy, closely woven 
fabric, thoroughly impregnated with live 
rubber, scientifically compounded; is extra 
adhesive and has high electrical resistance; 
it does not dry out. 2-o0z. carton, 10c; 4-oz. 

20c; 8 oz. 35c, 

If your dealer is not supplied with Dutch 
Brand specialties, a trial assortment includ- 


ing all above products will be sent you post- 
paidonreceiptof $1.50 and yourdealer’s name 


Dealers: Send for complete catalog, and 
order from your jobber. 


VAN CLEEF BROS. 


Established 1910 
Woodlawn Ave. 77th to 78th St. 


CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of Dutch Brand Products, 

including Auto and Cycle Specialties, 

Bicycle Tire Fluid, “‘Snow-White” Milli- 

nery Cement, Mowing Picture Film 

Cement, “Triple-Tite” Shoe Cement, 
White Shoe Heel Enamel. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“Suppose I handed the jewels to you, 
would you forget that you knew who took 
them?” 

‘Wish I could, Arthur, but it isn’t pos- 
sible. We want you.” 

Sherwood shrugged. 
wait then.” 

“That’s foolish. I’ll get you sooner or 
later. You might as well come clean and 
start serving your time now. Every day 
you putit off is just that much time wasted.” 

“T’ve got plenty of time, Jim.” 

“Yeh, reckon so. I hardly thought 
you’d ’fess up.” 

“Not a chance.” 

“T’m real sorry for you, Arthur. All 
that trouble, all that risk—and you ain’t 
gonna get nothin’ out of it.”’ 

“T’ll make out very well.” 

“Nope. You can’t sell ’em, an’ there 
ain’t no other way of realizin’ on your in- 
vestment of time and effort.” 

Sherwood knew that he must hold on for 
a long, long while. It was awkward, but 
necessary. He was too clever a performer 
to worry about financial stringency. Jim 
was after him now as keenly as he was 
after the jewels, even more so. Of course 
he had never intended turning the jewels 
over to Hanvey; had quizzed him solely 
for the purpose of finding out whether it 
was the man or the jewels they were seek- 
ing. The fact that it was the former made 
greater caution imperative. 

Jim was using the police too. That was 
further embarrassment. The police system 
bothers criminals, it is so extensive and 
comprehensive, a system of surveillance 
that eventually wears a man down. Play- 
ing lone hands, Sherwood knew that the 
advantage would always be with the crim- 
inal. But fighting against the individual 
brilliance of a detective and the inexorable 
patience and scope of the nation’s police 
departments, a man had to watch his step 
pretty carefully. 

Sherwood was willing—but it was 
deucedly uncomfortable. 

Jim had impressed him. There was no 


“T’ll just have to 





one to whom he could sell the jewels; not 
for several years, at any rate, not a soul. 
Unless, perhaps Sherwood nodded 
slowly. “It’s worth thinking over,” he 
told himself. 

Two days later Sherwood’s telephone 
buzzed, and Jim Hanvey’s monotonous 
droning voice came to him over the wire: 

“That you, Arthur?” 

SV eae, 

“This is Jim Hanvey.” 








‘é ” 

“Busy?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“How ’bout droppin’ over to my rooms 
a minute. I got somethin’ to show you; 
somethin’ real interestin’.”’ 

“Coming.” 

“Right away?” 

“Pronto.” 

A taxi, a swift journey uptown to West 
110th Street; Jim Hanvey’s three-room 
apartment—a stuffy affair grotesquely fur- 
nished and vilely kept; three rooms which 
sagged under the heavy odor of Jim’s 
cigars. 

Sherwood swore fervently and threw up 
the windows in the tiny parlor. 

“Jim, you shouldn’t.” 

“What?” f 

“Smoke those cigars indoors.” 

“Oh! Them? Gosh! I like ’em.”’ 

“The other tenants don’t kick?” 

“Dunno. The janitor done time once in 
Joliet, an’ him an’ me is buddies. He was 
a awful rotten yegg, but he’s a swell janitor. 
That just shows Anyway, you ain’t 
interested in him; n’r me neither for that 
matter. I got something to show you.” 

“So you said.” 

““C’mere.” 

Sherwood trailed his host into the dining 
room. Jim motioned him toa chair. ‘Just 
got one thing to ask, Arthur; that is that 
you use your eyes—not your hands.” 

“Whatever you say, Jim.” 

“Good.” From the capacious hip pocket 
of his voluminous trousers Hanvey ex- 
tracted a little chamois sack. Sherwood’s 
eyes narrowed slightly. Chamois sack! 
Jewelry! Hanvey, apparently unmindful 
of his visitor, droned on: 

“Just you watch, Arthur—but remem- 
ber, hands off.” 

With a quick deft motion he opened the 
sack and spilled its contents on theimitation- 
mahogany table. The fishlike eyes of 
the detective were focused vacantly upon 
Arthur Sherwood, who had started invol- 
| untarily from his seat. Then Sherwood 
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caught himself, controlled his nerves with 
an effort and tried to smile. 

“‘What’s the idea, Jim?” 

Hanvey’s glassy eyes were turned to the 
table top, upon which glowed and flamed 
a handful of magnificent gems—matched 
pearls, diamonds of rare cut and brilliance, 
a huge blood ruby, twin emeralds of enor- 
mous size and clarity, déep Oriental sap- 
phires. The eyes of the detective closed 
slowly, sleepily, then opened with madden- 
ing leisureliness. 

“How you like ’em, Arthur?”’ 

Sherwood appeared at ease, but his nerves 
wereunder aterrifictension. ‘“‘ Very much.” 

“Look familiar?” 

Sherwood nodded frankly. “Yes.” 

They were familiar; stone for stone 
they were the jewels he had stolen from 
Mrs. Haley—stolen from her, stripped from 
their mountings, and which at that mo- 
ment he could have sworn were safe in a 
box at one of the city’s largest banks. 
There was no mistaking them—the ruby, 
i big diamond with the odd workman- 
ship. 

“What are they, Jim?” 

Hanvey grinned genially. 

“Paste.” 

‘Pastedis 

“Sure. Can’t you tell?” 

“Where did you get them?” 

“Had ’em made from the descriptions 
the insurance company has. I think they 
look grand—for paste.” 

Sherwood stared at the glittering gems 
as though hypnotized. And while he gazed 
Hanvey’s huge hand went out and swept 
them back into the chamois sack. ‘‘ Awful 
good imitations, I think, Arthur.” 

Sherwood laughed weakly. ‘“‘They are. 
Mighty clever.” 

The sack was returned to Hanvey’s 
pocket. “I got to be trottin’ along down- 
town, Arthur. That’s all I wanted of you— 
just to show you them imitation jools.” 

Sherwood was nervous. He more than 
half expected to be arrested, and he drew 
a deep breath of relief as he stepped into 
the street. He walked swiftly toward the 
corner, turned sharply, and saw Hanvey 
emerge from the apartment house and fol- 
low him. A slight frown corrugated the 
criminal’s forehead. 

He was frankly worried. Hanvey was 
too insistent about the brummagem qual- 
ity of the gems. Doubt assailed him. 
Perhaps they were the genuine stones. It 
was impossible—but if they were imita- 
tions they were wonderful. Suppose Han- 
vey had discovered the location of his 
safety-deposit box and the name in which 
it was held? Suppose he had actually se- 
cured the gems? 

Sherwood hailed a passing taxi and en- 
tered. As he did so he saw another cab 
ease around the corner. Jim Hanvey over- 
flowed the back seat, cigar between his 
pursy lips. Sherwood spoke swiftly to his 
driver. ‘‘See that cab yonder?” 

“ec Yeh.”’ 

“Lose it and you get twenty dollars.” 
“Cinch,” 

At the same moment Hanvey was speak- 
ing with his own driver. ‘See that cab 
up ahead—the one the good-lookin’ feller 
is just gettin’ into?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“‘Foller it an’ you get five dollars.” 

** Cinch.” 

The chase started. Both cabs swung 
into Riverside Drive at moderate speed, 
Sherwood’s driver playing a careful game 
until such time as he might find an op- 
portunity to elude pursuit in a traffic 
jam. Along Riverside they went, turning 
eastward to Broadway on Seventy-second 
Street, thence down that thoroughfare to 
Park Circle. It was there that luck played 
into Sherwood’s hands. His cab crossed 
Park Circle just as the traffic policeman 
raised his hand. It took Hanvey fully a 
half minute to exhibit his credentials to 
the policeman, and by that time Sherwood 
had sped eastward on Fifty-eighth Street, 
turning downtown on Sixth Avenue and 
doubling back uptown via Fiftieth Street 
and Ninth Avenue. 

Sherwood was confident that he had 
eluded Hanvey, but he was taking no 
chance. As a matter of fact, additional 
precaution wasunnecessary. Hanvey’s taxi 
reached Fifty-eighth, Jim glanced down 
the avenue through an endless line of cabs, 
touring cars and busses, and motioned his 
driver to a halt. ‘‘Needn’t go no farther, 
son. They’ve got away. How much?” 

“Dollar eighty.” 

Hanvey handed him a two-dollar bill. 
“Keep the change.”” Then, as he started 
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across toward the Subway kiosk, he glanced 
at his watch. ‘‘Three-thirty—hmph!”’ 

He entered the Subway and rode up- 
town. When he alighted it was to walk to 
Central Park West and seat himself on the 
steps of Sherwood’s apartment house. He 
was smiling slightly and there appeared to 
be a faint sign of life in his dead fishy eyes. 

Sherwood had proceeded with meticu- 
lous care. He left his taxi on West Sixty- 
fourth Street, took a surface car to the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, entered the Subway 
via the lobby of that hostelry, rode down- 
town and thence to his bank, where he se- 
cured access to thesafety-deposit box held by 
himself under the alias of Roger Clarkson. 

His examination took but a moment. 
The jewels were there, every last one of 
them. He sighed relievedly. Then as he 
left the bank he found himself worrying. 
He realized that Jim Hanvey had some 
deeply ulterior motive, that he had not 
gone to the trouble and expense of securing 
the paste duplicates without making them 
a part of an elaborate trap. Hanvey’s 
very frankness had been disquieting. Paste, 
said Hanvey, made from the insurance- 
company descriptions. Well, Hanvey had 
told the truth. But why? Sherwood was 
apprehensive. Here had entered the first 
element the criminal was unable to under- 
stand. Until this moment he had felt a bit 
sorry for Jim Hanvey’s heavy blundering, 
his bovine indifference and his lethargy. 
But now 

Still seeking a solution Sherwood rode 
uptown on the Elevated and then walked 
to his apartment. As he turned in at the 
door the monster figure of Jim Hanvey 
hoisted itself from the marble steps. 

“Hello, Arthur.” 

“Jim! You here?” 

“Naw! I’m over in Brooklyn huntin’ 
for the other end of the bridge.” 

Sherwood took his friend by the arm. 
“‘Come upstairs a minute, Jim. I want 
to chat with you.” | 

“Sure.” 

Hanvey selected the most comfortable 
chair and crashed into it. Sherwood walked 
to the window, put up the shade and turned 
toward the Gargantuan figure of his friend. 
Sherwood’s face was in shadow, that of 
the detective in the full glare of daylight— 
as expressionful as putty. 

“T’ve been trying to figure out your 
little play, Jim.” 

“Have you?” 

“Yes. And I don’t get the answer. 
About the only idea I can see behind it 
was that you showed me those imitations 
to make me go down to the vault where I 
have the real stones to reassure myself.” 

“You're hittin’ on all six so far, Arthur.” 

“And that you’d trail me there and find 
out what box Af 

“Arthur Sherwood! I’m plumb disap- 
pointed in you—knockin’ me thataway. 
You don’t honestly think I thought I could 
trail you through the streets of New York, 
do you?” 

“Tt didn’t seem so, Jim—unless you 
were attaining your second childhood. But 
I couldn’t figure out any other reason— 
and you did try to follow me.” 

Hanvey shook his head slowly. ‘‘Nope.” 

“Tn that taxi?” 

“That wasn’t my idea, Arthur.” The 
detective’s big spatulate fingers drummed 
lightly on the table. ‘All I was doin’, 
Arthur, was to make sure that you was 
tryin’ to shake me!” 

“‘A-ah!”? Sherwood’s thin lips com- 
pressed. Hanvey waved genially. ‘Think 
it over.” , 

Sherwood thought it over. Then: ‘‘ Well, 
I was trying to shake you. Where does 
that get you?” 

“‘A heap of places, Arthur. ’Cause how? 
*Cause the minute you tried to shake me 
I knew good an’ well you was doin’ it 
because you was headed for the vault 
where you had the jools hid. Of course it 
is a vault—no crook of your intelligence 
would hide ’em anywheres else. So the 
minute you gave me the slip I come on 
back here an’ waited for you.” 

“Ye-e-es.” Sherwood was puzzled. 
“But why?” 1 

“Because, Arthur, I laid an awful clever 
trap for you, an’ you fell into it. You 
don’t mind my callin’ myself clever, do 
you, Arthur? I really do think it was an 
awful good stunt I pulled.” 

“Just what was it, Jim?” 

Hanvey glanced at his enormous watch. 
“Just this; At some time between 3:45 and 
4:30 this afternoon you went to your bank 
box. You signed your card—under an 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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the beach, at the camp, at the 
picnic in the woods. Underwood’s 
Deviled Ham Sandwiches are a hit 
wherever served. 
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Underwood Deviled Dressing 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

alias, of course. An’ tomorrow mornin’ 
I start out inspectin’ the vault cards of 
every bank in New York. I'll get help 
from headquarters, an’ eventually we'll 
check up on every man, woman an’ child 
who entered a bank box in that three- 
quarters of an hour.” 

The detective grinned in boyish approval 
of his own acumen. ‘‘’Tain’t gonna be such 
an easy job, Arthur, but it ain’t gonna be 
so hard neither—me not carin’ particularly 
about time in this case. Of course I know 
the box is in a Manhattan bank, because 
you got back too quick to have gone to 
Brooklyn or even Jersey City. Jerry Nasch- 
baum, chief of the headquarters identifica- 
tion force, will let me have a few good men 
to help. In one week, two weeks, mebbe 
three, we’ll check up on everybody who 
entered a bank box between 3:45 and 4:30 
today. An’ when we’ve done that, Arthur, 
we'll have you. See?” 


Arthur saw. ‘“‘I wish someone else was 
on this case, Jim. You’re too blamed 
painstaking.”’ 


“Better ‘fess up now.” 

“No; I’ll take my chances.” 

*‘Ain’t gonna get you nowhere. You 
can’t sell them jools; there ain’t a soul in 
the world would buy ’em offen you.” 

“Maybe not.’”’ Sherwood opened the 
door invitingly. “Sorry you have to be 
going, Jim.” 

“I’m sorry myself, Arthur.’”’ He turned 
at the doorway. “I’m kinder cute yet, 
anit Ltn 

“‘T hope not, Jim,’”’ was the answer. 

It did not take Sherwood long to realize 
that he was nearing the end of his rope. 
He might have known that Jim Hanvey 
was going to trap him. That had been 
a clever trick of Jim’s, and it promised 
definite and fairly immediate results. 
Hanvey was right; the task of checking 
up would be a slow and difficult under- 
taking, but Sherwood knew the police 
system sufficiently well to understand— 
and fear—its tirelessness. Eventually 
they’d complete their check-up, and 
when they did —— 

Sherwood admitted to himself that he 
must dispose of the jewels. Thought of 
transferring them to another box was 
out of the question. They’d discover 
that eventually. The thing to do was 
to rid himself of the gems. But Jim 
Hanvey had insisted that he could not 
sell them because there was no mar- 
ket. Jimhad spoken truly. Nomarket. 
“Oh, confound Mrs. Haley and her 
jewelry!” 

Sherwood caught his breath sud- 
denly. Mrs. Haley! Puffy, ponderous 
Mrs. Haley! The poor, bewildered, self- 
sufficient Mrs. Haley, who had lost one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of jewelry and been partially re- 
imbursed with one hundred thousand 
dollars of the insurance company’s 
money. Sherwood smashed his right fist 
into the palm of his left hand. 

“There’s my market! I'll sell the 
jewels back to Mrs. Haley!” 

He paced the room, his brain running 
riot with the sardonic daring of his 
scheme. He knew Jim Hanvey was not 
infallible. Jim had been so confident 
that no one would buy the jewels—so 
confident that he had completely over- 
looked Mrs. Haley. 

And Mrs, Haley would’ buy. He’d 
make her buy. No one would think of 
looking to her for the gems. She could 
have them set in new mountings and no 
one would ever be the wiser. He’d sell 
them to her for fifty thousand dollars, 
and she’d be fifty thousand dollars win- 
ner on the transaction. Then Jim Han- 
vey could search ‘all he pleased. 

He telephoned Mrs. Haley. She was 
decidedly disinclined to meet him. He 
assumed a threatening tone. She con- 
sented fearfully. They met at Port 
Chester, he going there by train and she 
by automobile. She refused frankly to 
have anything further to do with him. 

“Very well, Mrs. Haley. When they 
arrest me I’ll tell the whole story. 
What happened in New Orleans for one 
thing; then about your refusal to iden- 
tify me—I know they’ve shown you my 
picture. It will be a choice morsel for 
the newspapers, and a wonderful story 
for the society weeklies. You'll be 
laughed out of the country.” 

“But if they find out that I’ve bought 
them back from you ” The woman 
was on the verge of hysteria. She was 
horribly frightened. 
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“They won’t. You’re the last person 
on earth th@y’d think of in connection with 
those jewels. You buy them. They can 
search all they please and they can’t get 
the goods on me. They won’t even arrest 
me because there’ll be no evidence to con- 
vict. And you will be fifty thousand dol- 
lars to the good.” 

el cannt.- 

“You can.” 

“Well, I won’t.” 

A steely light crept into his eyes. 
will! You must!” 


“You 


Eventually she consented. There was” 


nothing else she could do. Petrified with 
terror, fearful of losing the tiny bit of 
social recognition for which she had so 
valiantly struggled, inordinately afraid of 
arrest in connection with the New Orleans 
escapade which had assumed Brobdingnag- 
ian proportions in her eyes—she agreed to 
meet him in the private dining room of a 
quiet hotel, bringing with her fifty thousand 
dollars in cash, which was to be exchanged 
for the jewels. And then, apprehensive 
and nervous, she left him. 

Sherwood returned to the city, exultant. 
His plan had worked. It was safe, su- 
premely safe. For, even should she be 
eventually discovered in possession of the 
jewels, she would never dare tell the true 
story. 

But Jim Hanvey had not been idle. He 
made careful investigation and then spent 
the entire afternoon chatting with the presi- 
dents of the four New York banks where 
Mrs. Haley maintained personal checking 
accounts. ‘‘She’ll cash a big check here in 
the next few days,” explained the detective 
to each of them. ‘‘A thunderin’ big check; 
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an’ she’ll take the money in legal tender. 
Minute she does, telephone my apartment. 
Ask for a feller named Henry Jones. He’ll 
take the message an’ get in touch with me.” 

And then Jim Hanvey personally took 
unto himself the task of watching Mrs. 
Haley. 

It was not difficult. Suspecting no sur- 
veillance Mrs. Haley conducted herself so 
that a blind man could have shadowed her. 
Mrs. Haley’s single major sorrow in life 
was the stubborn refusal of her husband 
to take up his residence in New York. Her 
apartment was a sop, and during her occa- 
sional sojourns in the metropolis she ex- 
pended a vast amount of effort in the task 
of letting people know that she was some- 
body. Purple limousine, uniformed chauf- 
feur and footman, shrieking clothes and 
diamond-studded lorgnette combined to 
make Hanvey’sself-appointed task absurdly 
simple. And on the morning of the third 
day following, the man called Jones notified 
his superior that only a few hours previ- 
ously Mrs. Haley had personally cashed 
her check for fifty thousand dollars. 

Jim received the report with a nod. He 
was lolling comfortably in a taxicab owned 
by the police department and driven by 
one of his own operatives. ‘‘Yeh! I knew 
somethin’ was about to break. I follered 
her down to the bank an’ seen her when she 
wentin. She’s in yonder now’’—he nodded 
in the general direction of the gingerbready 
apartment house—‘“‘an’ she’ll be comin’ 
out directly. Beat it, Henry.” 

Henry beat it. The purple limousine 
appeared. So, too, did Mrs. Haley. Twenty 
minutes later she entered a modest down- 
town hotel. Hanvey waited until she had 

crossed the lobby in the wake of a bell- 

hop and disappeared into an elevator. 

Then he followed and exhibited his cre- 

dentials to the manager, receiving from 

that startled dignitary a bit of helpful 
+ information. 

“There’s a man in that private din- 
ing room already, isn’t there?” 

‘ea CS citlas 

“Good. I'll trot along up.” 

He allowed them ample time for con- 
versation. And when he opened the door 
with a master key furnished by the hotel 
management it was to interrupt an in- 
teresting tableau. 

By the table stood Mrs. Haley, clutch- 
ing in her two hands the sack of jewels. 
Sherwood was busily engaged in count- 
ing the money she had paid over to him. 
Neither moved. 

Hanvey closed the door gently. His 
wide-open, fishlike eyes blinked with 
amazing slowness. Mrs. Haley choked, 
spluttered and collapsed into a chair. 
Sherwood’s eyes met Hanvey’s levelly. 
The criminal was apparently emotion- 
less, a game loser. Very quietly he took 
the sack of jewelry from the nerveless 
hands of Mrs. Haley, returned her money 
and extended the jewels to Hanvey. 

“There has been no transaction here 
of the kind you think, Jim. I am hand- 
ing over the jewels of my own accord, 
and confessing to the robbery. There is 
no need to drag this lady’s name in the 
mud.” 

Hanvey bowed with ungainly grace. 
“Always a gent, eh, Arthur? I’m proud 
of you.” He turned to Mrs. Haley. 
“T reckon it wasn’t ever your fault, 
ma’am. An’ mean’ my friend Mr. Sher- 
wood here will see that you don’t get no 
rotten publicity out of it.’ 

She was dazed, but volubly and tear- 
fully grateful. Sherwood, calm and dig- 
nified, questioned the detective. 

“You’ve got me, Jim. I hada hunch 
that I wouldn’t get away with it. But 
I have a professional and academic in- 
terest in the matter. There are one or 
two things I don’t quite understand.” 

“Always at your service, Arthur.”’ 

“First and most important’’—Sher- 
wood’s voice was quietly conversa- 
tional—‘“‘ what made you thinkI planned 
to sell the jewels back to Mrs. Haley?” 

Hanvey shook his head reprovingly. 
“T’m s’prised at you for not knowin’ 
such a simple thing as that, Arthur. 
The reason I knew you was gonna sell 
them jools back to Mrs. Haley was be- 
cause I suggested it to you.” 

“You suggested ”” ThenSherwood 
smiled in frank admiration. ‘‘ You mean 
you suggested it when you said ce 

“Sure,” interrupted Hanvey pleas- 
antly, ‘‘when I kept repeatin’ that there 
wasn’t nobody in the world you could 
sell ’em to—I meant nobody except 
Mrs. Haley.” 
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A noted expert in transportation has stated that its next stage 
of development will not be through the introduction of new 
means for transportation, but through more efficient and 
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includes the open express body illustrated, already attached. 
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SQUIRE TRUMAN TURNS fl PLANK 


dollars stole by Fabius Sprague, two young 
folks that hain’t got nary a thing to do with 
the stealin’ gets smashed flat. Seems to me 
if Gawd was strikin’ a balance between two 
innocent lives and twelve thousand dollars 
he’d do diff’rent. That’s why I lay the con- 
sequences to men.” 

*“Mebby so. Mebby so.” 

“Tf men was able to see what was done 
as clear as Gawd does, and to understand 
what was done, mebby they’d be able to 
handle it better. But they go bangin’ 
ahead in their ignorance, and so long’s 
somebody gits hurt they’re satisfied.” 

This was too abstract for Ollo. What in- 
terested him in this world was fact. Specu- 
lations which were not ponderable had no 
power to arouse him. 

‘‘What’s itchin’ me,” he said, ‘‘is what 
in tunket Jake Morrow shot that dawg 


“IT aim to find out,’ said the squire. 
‘“Turnin’ over facts is like turnin’ over an 
old plank behind the barn. Never kin tell 
what sort of bugs’ll come runnin’ out.” 

“Jake hain’t nobody’s fool,” said Ollo. 

“Ollo,” said the squire presently, “vou 
know the river out here runs downhill, 
don’t ye? Wa-al, supposin’ the’ was a 
flood and it made a backwater or suthin’ 
so that in one spot it looked like the river 
was climbin’ uphill. Would ye go round 
the rest of your life believin’ the river did 
go uphill instid of down?” 

“‘Cale’late not.” 

“U-m! You know it’s light in the day- 
time, but s’posin’ the’ come a storm, and it 
got pitch black at noon. Would ye main- 
tain all the rest of your life that Miayting 
was dark?’ 

“What ye talkin’ about?” demanded 
Ollo. 

“T was thinkin’,’”’ said the squire, ‘‘that 
maybe folks don’t place enough dependence 
on what they know. They know a thing 
is so, and then along comes’ somethin’ 
that makes it look for a minute as if it 
wasn’t. so, and from then on they don’t 
b’lieve the thing was so that they knew 
was so. . . . I’m gittin’ more int’rested 
in that dawg, Ollo. I’m gittin’ the idea 
that not knowin’ a fact hard enough is the 
bug under that plank.”’ 

“Jake’s not that way. If he knows a 
thing he keeps right on knowin’ it’s so, 
even when it’s proved to him that it 
hain’t.” 

“T’m takin’ that into consideration,” 
said the squire. ‘‘If I’d ’a’ been Jake, I’d 
’a’ pizened that dawg. Shootin’ it was a 
mistake.” 

The squire and his constable left the 
court room together and walked down the 
street side by side—a fox terrier and a St. 
Bernard. The squire carried his head well 
forward, so that his beard became a sort of 
prow; Ollo made even more of a prow of 
his whiskers. 

The squire walked with short, choppy, 
impatient steps; Ollo, for all his bulk, du- 
plicated the gait. The squire might have 
been walking beside his reflection in a mag- 
nifying mirror. 

“Ollo,” said the squire, ‘‘your wife’s 
kind of timid nights, hain’t she?” 

“No,” said Ollo, ‘‘nor daytimes nuther.”’ 

“She could be, couldn’t she, Ollo? If it 
was necessary you could reason her into 
bein’ timid, couldn’t ye?” 

“She hain’t never listened to reason in 

thutty year. Dunno’s she could start 
now. . % hat fer, squire?” 
“You’re goin’ to spend a night away 
from home, and I don’t feel jest right 
havin’ you leave your wife alone,” said the 
squire. “Say, did it ever strike you young 
Paul Sprague might ’a’ knowed what his 
father done with Jahala’s money? That 
mebbe that was why he was so tarnal 
anxious to git out of town?” 

“Don’t believe a word of it,”’ said Ollo 
emphatically. 

“T’m stoppin’ into the bank,” said the 
squire. ‘‘Git your summonses served and 
then hustle back to the court room.”’ 

The squire entered the bank, and by 
right of his position as a member of the 
finance committee passed behind the grat- 
ing and up to the bookkeeper’s desk, now 
vacant by reason of that functionary’s 
absence at lunch. For half an hour he 
studied certain accounts on the ledger and 
made notes in his memorandum book. 
Then he went to the hotel where he had 
lived for twenty years and attended to the 
demands of his own hunger. After his 
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meal he went to the post office and held 
conversation with Postmaster Upstrap. 

‘‘Jahala in to-day?” he asked. 

“Cashed one of them money orders from 
Paul,’’ said the postmaster. 

“Lemme see it,’”’ said the squire. 
“U-m! Fifteen dollars. Come from Cam- 
den. Much obleeged. Ever hear 
of any trouble betwixt Jake Morrow and 
John Chase before this here dawg-shootin’ 
scrape?” 

“Don’t call nothin’ to mind,’ said the 
postmaster. 

“Recollect what Jake Morrow was doin’ 
two year ago, say in September?” 

“Bookkeepin’ for Fabius Sprague,” 
the postmaster promptly. 

His next stop was at Jahala Bond’s door. 
He was just in time, for she was coming 
down the steps on her way back to school 
as he opened the gate. 

“Howdy, Jahala,’’ he said. 

“Good afternoon, squire.” 

“Jest stopped in to say that if ye see 
anything in the paper about ye tomorrer, 
orhear any gossip, jest keep your mouth 
tight shet. Don’t deny nothin’.” 

“But what —— 

“Be ye goin’ to do as you’re told?” he 
said sharply. 

“T—why, yes; but I don’t haderends is 

“No need you. sh’u’d. 
night you’re stayin’ with Ollo ‘Dawdsls 
wife—sleepin’ there. She don’t know it 
yit, but you be. Ollo hain’t goin’ to be 
home.” 

‘“What are you up to, squire?” 

“T’m jest seein’ what kind of a bug’Il run 
out from under a plank when I turn it 
over,” he said. 

Whereupon he turned his back abruptly 
and walked away. He stopped a moment 
in the office of the Amity Clarion to give a 
bit of news to the editor for his personal 
column. 

““Ollo Dawdy’s goin’ to be absent from 
home Friday night on court business,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Jahala Bond’s goin’ im spend the 
night with his wife. A h, to be sure, 
and here’s another: Jahala’s got to feelin’ 
kind of timid about sleepin’ alone in that 
house, so what’s she done but up and 
bought her a dawg. White bulldawg, she 
says. Comin’ by express from the city. 
Expects it Sattidy. Now I calc’late the’ll 
be all kinds of trouble in town, dawg 
fights and sich. Print ’em prominent, to 
the top of the column, will ye?” 

“To be sure,”’ promised the editor. 

“Now,” said the squire to himself as he 
walked back to the court room, ‘‘if some- 
body don’t hear opportunity rappin’ on his 
dont, then I’m jest a plain, imaginin’ ol’ 

ool.” 

In consequence of these transactions of 
the squire, and as a sequel to them, a num- 
ber of connected happenings took place on 
Friday night. Ollo Dawdy drove out of 
town toward the west, stopped at Hoover’s 
farm, left his horse in the barn and walked 
back to Amity through the woods. Jahala 
Bond took supper with Ollo’s wife and went 
to bed in Ollo’s spare bedroom. Squire 
Truman, thankful for a dark night, ap- 
proached Jahala’s house by devious and 
shadowy paths, and stealthily effected an 
entry by means of the kitchen in the rear. 
In the hall he stepped on Ollo’s foot and 
almost startled the constable into a fit. 

“‘Eiverythin’ quiet yit?’’asked the squire. 

‘‘Hain’t even heard a rat stirrin’.”’ 

They sat on the stairs and waited si- 
lently. From time to time it was necessary 
for the squire to admonish Ollo, for the 
constable was gnawed by a hungry 
curiosity. 

“Listen!” said the squire finally. 

Unmistakably someone was moving 
stealthily outside the dining-room window. 
They heard the sash lift slowly, cautiously, 
and a sound as of someone dragging his 
legs over the sill. Then came soft foot- 
steps on the body-Brussels carpet, and the 
figure of‘a man passed between the squire 
and the parlor window. Enough of the 
silhouette was distinct to make it apparent 
the man was smoothly shaven. He madea 
circuit of the room, passing close to the 
portiéres behind which the squire and Ollo 
lurked, and they saw his face. It was Paul 
Sprague. Across a corner of the room 
stood a haircloth sofa. Young Sprague 
moved it out quietly, got behind it and 
pulled it back into place. Then he crouched 
down in hiding. Ollo quivered with ex- 
citement. The squire tugged on his beard. 
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Another twenty minutes passed. The 
squire and Ollo held their breaths in the 
hallway; ignorant of their nearness, Paul 
Sprague crouched behind the haircloth 
sofa. They waited, motionless. Then with- 
out a warning sound a second figure ap- 
peared. It advanced into the living room, 
its stockinged feet falling noiselessly. The 
squire’s hand tightened on Ollo’s wrist. 
It drew Ollo’s hand toward him. 

“Here’s a warrant,’ he whispered. 
“Serve it.” 

Ollo hesitated a moment as the new- 
comer lighted an slaktrie torch and flashed 
it about the room. The shaft of light 
touched the stone fireplace and lingered. 
The squire shoved Ollo into the room. It 
was a situation made for Ollo, who was 
altogether deficient in the matter of 
cowardice, and who dearly loved to func- 
tion as an officer of the court. 

“T arrest ye,”’ he bellowed, “‘ 
of the law!” 

The flashlight dropped to the floor and 
the intruder leaped toward a window, but 
Ollo’s bulk was upon him, crushing him to 
the floor. 

“Fetch the light,’ he panted, 
kin see what I got!” 

“No need,” said the squire. ‘‘I calc’late 
to know. Git up Jake. . . U-m! 
Ketched in the act of breakin’ and enterin’ 
in the nighttime. U-m—state’s 
prison offense, Jake. . Got a match, 
Ollo? Light up the lamp. Figger we kin 
hold court right here’s well as anywheres. 
Don’t let him git away.’ 

Jake stood sullen and frightened as the 
kerosene lamp illuminated the room. 

“Kind of figgered you couldn’t resist 
sich a chance,” said the squire, “‘allus per- 
vidin’ what I surmised was more’n jest a 
surmise. Fetch the pris’ner to the 


in the name 


“so’s I 


: bar, constable.”’ 


“How about ’tother one?” Ollo asked. 

The squire turned. 

“You kin come out, Paul,” he said. 
‘“Mebby you'll be some help as things goes 
alonga3. &-. ow, Jake, remember 
anythin? you say kin be used agin ye; but 
by gum, if you dast hold anythin’ back 
you'll have me to settle with! What’d you 
come here fer?” _ 

Jake stood mute, as the saying is. 

“Cale’late I’ll have to tell ye then,” said 
the squire. ‘‘You come because you 
knowed a fact is allus a fact. You knowed 
that a thing is allus so if it’s so, hain’t that 
it, Jake? You come ’cause you got con- 
fidence in your own jedgment—which none 
of the rest of us had.” 

Jake continued to remain mute. 

“Paul,” said the squire, ‘‘this feller 
ought to make you’n’ me ashamed.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Paul. 

“He knew a good man stays good. He 
knew a man that was honest to his back- 
bone don’t turn thief. He knew daylight 
can’t be night even if a thunderstorm comes 
up to make it look so. Hain’t that so, 
Jake?” 

“T dunno what you’re talkin’ about,” 
Jake said harshly. 

‘‘Where is it?’”’ asked the squire. 

““Where’s what?” 

“What you come fer?” 

“T didn’t come fer nothin’.”’ 

“To be sure—to be sure. Jest come to 
make a call. How do you know it’s here, 
Jake?” 

“What’s here?” 

“Now you listen, Jake! I’m a patient 
man, and I kin overlook a mite of nat’ral 
irritation. Wouldn’t like to be in your fix 
myself. Where you went wrong, Jake, was 
usin’ a gun and a jack light on that dawg. 
If you’d ’a’ pizened him seeret I’d never 
a’ got to thinkin’.” 

“He tried to bite me,” said Jake. 

“U-m! Kind of stubborn, hain’t ye, 
Jake? Wa-al, I’ll have to do your talkin’ 
fer ye. When I make a mistake you jest 
set me right. Goes back two year, 
to the time when Fabius Sprague was 
killed. Kind of shaky financial times, 
them was. We even had talk of the bank 
here goin’ to the wall. Call to mind dis- 
cussin’ that with Fabius? No? Call to 
mind the day he drawed Jahala Bond’s 
money out of the bank? That kind of 
moves you to make a face, don’t it? You 
knowed he did draw it, ’cause you was 
along with him at the time. You seen him 
do it up in a bundle and carry it home. 
And a little while afterward he was killed, 
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The most popular man in America 


Suppose you were the most popular man in 
America. Suppose you were endlessly besieged 
with invitations to do this and do that. Suppose, 
when you made a public appearance, hundreds 
of people clamored to shake your hand, to attract 
your notice and your favor. 


How many of the people that you met under 
these conditions would impress their personali- 
ties upon you? How many would say some- 
thing you would remember? How many faces 
would you recognize if you saw them again? 


You would remember the man who was in 
some way different from the run of men—per- 
haps through some attribute of appearance, 
perhaps some quality of thought or manner. But 
the great majority would be—just ‘‘people.’’ 
You might meet them repeatedly without know- 
ing you had ever seen them before. 


The consumer of merchandise is in the position 
of the most popular man in America. Every 
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time he opens the pages of his newspaper or 
magazine, scores of manufacturers and mer- 
chants step out to take him by the hand, to 
attract his notice and his favor. They talk to 
him about his needs; they invite him into their 
factories and stores; they urge him to compare 
their product with any other; they ask him to 
say this or that name when he is buying this or 
that article. 


The successful advertiser is the one who does 
not forget that he is dealing with the most 
popular man in America. He does not forget 
that there are others in line who are trying as 
hard as he is to “‘get acquainted.”’ He realizes 
that to be commonplace is to be unnoticed—to 
be lost in the crowd. And so he goes for adver- 
tising counsel to an organization which has 
proved that it knows how to win the interest 
and the confidence of the most courted and the 
most sought after man in America. 
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STONE 


Rim Parts 


LUGS BOLTS NUTS 





Dealers: 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Get this Display Cabi- 
net FREE by ordering 
anassortment of Stone 
Rim Parts. Display 
Board Free with 
smaller assortment. 
Ack your jobber. 


It’s easy now 
to get Rim Parts 
for your car 


The accessory store that displays 
the Stone Rim Parts Cabinet is an 
ever-ready service station for rim 
part replacements. Find the Stone 
dealer in your neighborhood. Stock 
up on spare lugs, bolts and nuts. 
They are just as important as 
spare tires. Here’s a suggestion 
for safety: 


Always carry 6 Stone Lugs, 
Bolts and Nuts—5c to 30c each 


Don’t wait until rim trouble comes. 
Be ready for emergencies. Stone Rim 
Service protects you. Stone Parts 
are perfect. You can’t buy better 
quality. The line includes the just- 
right sizes and shapes for your car. 
Stone lugs are oversize—to bridge 
the wear space—fit snugly— prevent 
““squeaks.’’ When you buy, be sure 
to get STONE Rim Parts. Stone 
Parts are GUARANTEED —accept 
no substitute. 


Look for the green cabinet at accessory 
stores, garages and hardware stores. 
Dealers supplied through jobbers. 


STONE 


Interchangeable 
RIMS 


A standard rim—remark- 
ably easy to operate. Fits 
perfectly. Interchanges 
with 20 different makes 
and types of rims used on 
popular cars. No loose 
parts. No hinged joints. 


Dealers: Your jobber 
will supply you. 





OTHER STONE PRODUCTS 
Rim Tools Rim Tighteners 


Shock Absorbers for Dodge Cars 


Wrenches Wheels and Rims (all makes) 





The Stone Manufacturing Company 


1502 S. Michigan Avenue. ...... Chicago 
135 Wooster Street. ...... New York City 
216 Higgins Bldg. ..... Los Angeles, Calif. 
813 Postal Telegraph Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
wa’n’t he? And the money turned up 
missin’, and we all believed day could be 


_ night—all exceptin’ you, Jake—even his 


own son, who sh’u’d ’a’ knowed better. 
We all thought he used it som’eres to bolster 
up his business, hopin’, of course, to put it 
back ag’in. But you didn’t, did ye, Jake?” 

“‘Course I did, same’s everybody else.” 

“You knowed he didn’t, because you 
knowed he couldn’t. You knowed, Jake, 
the’ was nothin’ in heaven or earth that 
could make a thief out of Fabius Sprague, 
and that’s where you was some better’n 
the rest of us. What you knowed was that 
he never stole it, and then when he was 
killed and the money turned up missin’ 
you reasoned it out, and says you. to your- 
self, ‘Fabius Sprague drawed out that 
money ’cause he was afraid of the bank 
bustin’. He put it away some’eres safe, 
and bein’ killed sudden he never had no 
chancet to tell nobody where.’ That’s how 
you figgered, Jake. And you was right. 
Now where’d he hide it? You know, 
Jake.”’ 

“T don’t know nothin’.”’ 

“‘Some’eres in this room, wa’n’t it? You 
come here fust off.’’ 

‘?Tain’t nuther.”’ 

The squire turned to Paul. 

“‘Got any idee where your father might 
’a’ hid away suthin’ as important as Jahala’s 
money?” 

“T haven’t. 
place.” 

“Jake did. Somehow Jake knew the’ 
was a place. He’s waited for things to 
quiet down so’s he could come and git it 
peaceful-like and ’thout any trouble. 
Um-m! Seems to me you was a mason 
wunst, Jake, years ago "fore you got to 
keepin’ books. And I recall Fabius put a 
lot of trust in ye. Never agreed with him, 
but he done so. Jake, did ye ever 
help Fabius make a secret place where he 
could hide valuables? Afeared of fire, he 
was. It’ud bea kind of a fireproof place.” 


I never knew of a hiding 


WOMEN I’M NOT 


funny that way, and if I took a cup now I 
wouldn’t close an eye all night. Some 
can, and some can’t. I like it, but it 
doesn’t like me. Ha, ha! I wouldn’t close 
an eye all night, and if I don’t get my 
sleep—and a good eight hours at that—I’m 
not fit for a thing all the next day. It’sa 
pretty important thing, sleep; and Me 

It was important to Maude, self-centered 
thing that she was. Here was I confiding 
to her something I never had told another 
soul, and she wasn’t merely dozing; she 
was asleep. I rattled a knife against a 
plate, and she awoke. 

It was a good thing I found out about 
her in time. 





Anne 


In winter, when the ground was white, 
I thought that Anne would be all right; 
In summer, quite the other way, 

I knew she'd never be O. K,. 


HE liked to go to the theater, but what 
she went for was to be amused, as 
there was enough sadness in real life with- 
out going to the theater for it. She told me 
that I was just a great big boy; that all 
men, in fact, were just little boys grown 
up. I took her to a movie show, and she 
read most of the captions to me, slowly; 
and when she read them to herself her lips 
moved. She never took a drink in days of 
old when booze was sold and barrooms 
held their sway—that is my line, not 
Anne’s—but now she takes a cocktail when 
one is offered, saying, ‘‘This may be my 
last chance.” 

Women, she told me, didn’t like her much, 
but she didn’t care, as she was, she always 
said,a man’s woman. Just the same, folks 
said, she told me, that she was wonderful in 
a sick room. 

And so, what with the movies and one 
thing and another, the winter passed. She 
was glad I was a tennis player, and we’d 
have some exciting sets in the summer. 
No, she said games. I should have known 
then, but I was thinking of her hair and 
how cool it was to stroke. 

Well, one May afternoon there we were 
on the tennis court. It belonged to a 
friend of hers, and it hadn’t been rolled 
recently, nor marked, though you could 
tell that here a base line and there a service 
line once had been. 
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‘Never done nothin’ of the kind,” said 


ake. 

“All right, Jake.’’ The squire took out 
his watch. ‘‘We kin pull the house down 
if nec’ary, but we don’t aim to. I give ye 
two minutes. If ye tell I’ll let ye go scot- 
free. If ye don’t I’ll see to it ye git the 
limit, and that’s a number of years. When 
the court hears how you, knowin’ the facts, 
let an innocent man suffer under this here 
cloud, and how you ruined his son’s life, 
and Jahala’s life—wa-al, I cale’late any 
court’ll jedge that to be an aggravatin’ 
circumstance. . One minute gone.” 

“You agree to lemme go?” Jake de- 
manded. 

“Tt’s a bargain, and I never go back on 
bargains.” 

“Then, consarn ye, it’s there!” Jake 
said, pointing to the fireplace. 

““P’int out the spot, Jake.” ; 

Jake’ walked reluctantly to the stone- 
work. Under the shelf he fumbled for a 
moment; then his hands came away bring- 
ing a sizable piece of granite. The squire 
held the lamp, and peering into the cavity 
saw the steel dial of a small wall safe em- 
bedded in the masonry behind. 

“‘Um-m! Happen ye gotthe combination? 
If I know ye, ye never put that in ’thout 
findin’ how it worked.” 

“The combination was wrote on a red 
tag hitched to the handle,” said Jake. 

“Open her up then,”’ directed the squire. 

Jake’s unaccustomed hands fumbled 
with the dial. It would not respond to the 
first or the second attempt, but at the 
third the door swung open. The squire 
thrust in his hand and drew it out full of 
papers, insurance policies and the like. A 
second trip brought to light an oblong 
package wrapped securely in Manila paper 
and tied with tape. 

“‘Cale’late we got suthin’ this time,’ he 
said, and handed it to Paul. ‘‘ Might see 
what this here is, young man.” 

Paul held it in his hand incredulously. 
He weighed it, felt it with his fingers. 
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I asked her which court she wanted, and 
she said it didn’t matter; she played 
equally rottenly on both sides. Nor was 
that, I found it, overstating things. She 
served, and called ‘‘Ready?”’ before each 
service. When she sent a ball far outside 
she called ‘‘Home run!” or “Just out!” 
And if I served a double fault she said 
either “Two bad” or ‘Thank you.”’ When 
the score was deuce she called it ‘‘Juice!’”’ 
And when I beat her 6-0O—as you could 
have done, or you, or even you—she said 
she was off her game, that it was a lot 
closer than the score indicated, that she’d 
beat me before the summer was over, that 
didn’t the net seem terribly low or some- 
thing, and that I wasn’t used to playing 
with women or I wouldn’t hit the ball so 
hard all the time. 

Little remains to be told. Anne is now 
the wife of a golfing banker. Wednesday 
night I met her at a party. 

“‘Golf?”’ she echoed. ‘“‘Oh, yes. That 
is, I don’t play it; I play at it. Tennis is 
really my game, but I haven’t had a racket 
in my hand in two years. We must have 
some of our games again. I nearly beat 
you last time, remember.” 


Belinda 


REMEMBER Belinda. She was argu- 

ing with another young woman about 
the car fare. ‘‘Let me pay,” said Belinda; 
and she paid. 

“There,” I mused, ‘‘is a perfect woman, 
nobly planned.” 

I met her shortly after that, and she 
came through many a test. Once I saw 
her go up to an elevated railroad station, 
hand in anickel, and not say “‘One, please.” 
Once I asked her what day it was, and she 
said ‘‘Wednesday” without adding “all 
day.’’ She spoke once of a cultivated taste 
without adding ‘“‘like olives,’ and once 
said ‘‘That’s another story” without add- 
ing ‘‘as Kipling says.’”’ And once—and 
that was the day I nearly begged her to be 
mine—when she said that something had 
been grossly exaggerated she failed to gig- 
gle “like the report of Mark Twain’s 
death.” 

So you see Belinda had points. She had 
a dog that wasn’t more intelligent than 
most human beings; she wasn’t forever 
saying that there was no reason why a man 
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“‘There—there’s writing on it,’’ he said. 

“Let’s have it,” said the squire. 

“This package,’ read Paul, ‘contains 
money belonging to my ward, Jahala Bond. 
It was put here for safe keeping until I 
could reinvest it. September 15, 1919.’ 
It’s dad’s writing,’’ said Paul in a half 
whisper, ‘‘and his name’s signed to it.” 

The squire turned to Jake. 

“‘Evenin’, Jake,” he said. ‘“‘When you 
go, don’t quit travelin’ till you’re out of 
the state. Court’s adjourned. . . . 
Nope, wouldn’t openit, Paul. The money’s 
there safe, but I figger Jahala’d like better 
to have it come to her jest like that, with 
his writin’ and all. She’s safe in bed, Paul, 
but I cale’late she’d be willin’ to git up and 
dress. Take it along, boy. Take it along. 
She’s up to Ollo’s house. Holler under her 
window. If I hadn’t figgered she’d want 
you right off as soon’s she got this, I 
wouldn’t ’a’ sent for you. Git!” 

The squire watched the young man de- 
part. Then he turned to Ollo. 

““Wa-al, that plank’s turned over, and 
we ketched the bug,”’ he said. He paused. 
“Tf this here hadn’t been discovered till it 
was too late,’”’ he said, “folks ’ud kind of 
have laid it to Gawd’s door, blamin’ Him 
for keepin’ it secret. . . . They wouldn’t 
blame themselves a mite. ’S fer as I kin 
see, Gawd’s too busy runnin’ the universe 
to have time to p’int out to folks what’s 
obvious and plain to the naked eye.” 

“The Scriptures says He sees even the 
sparrer fall,” said Ollo. 

““Yes,’’ agreed the squire, ‘‘but I hain’t 
familiar with no verse relatin’ how He 
reaches out to ketch it before it hits. That’s 
a job He leaves to you ’n’ me ’n’ the rest of 
the folks, dependin’ on us to be His sparrer 
catchers.” 

“Huh!” grunted Ollo uneasily. ‘If 
that young coot goes bellerin’? under my 
winders my wife’s apt to empty Db’ilin’ 
water on him.” 

“He’d never feel it tonight, Ollo,” said 
the squire. 


MARRIED FO 


and a woman shouldn’t be just good pals; 
she didn’t put me at ease, the way the 
others did, by looking at me for three 
minutes and then saying that good looks 
didn’t matter much to a man, after all; 
she didn’t, when you gave her something, 
take it and say coyly, ‘“‘For me?” as who 
should say, ‘‘You dear thoughtful thing, 
when you might have brought it for John 
D. Rockefeller.’”” And she didn’t say that 
she couldn’t draw a straight line or that 
she had no card sense or that she couldn’t 
write a decent letter. 

She could write a decent letter. She did. 
Lots of them. To me too. She wrote the 
best letters I ever read. They were intelli- 
gent, humorous, and—why shouldn’t I 
tell the truth?—ardent. Fervid is nearer. 
Candescent is not far off. And that is how 
I lost her. 

“P. §.,” she wrote. 
and all of them.” 

A few weeks later Belinda said, ‘‘At the 
rate I write you, my letters must fill a 
large drawer by this time.” 

“Why,” I said, “I burn them. They’re 
all burned.” 

“T never want to see you again as long 
as I live,” she said. ‘‘Good-by.” 

And my good-by was the last communi- 
cation between me and Belinda. 


“Burn this letter, 


Marguerite 


Nieto ee was an agreer. She 
strove, and not without success, to 
please. She hated an argument, one reason 
perhaps being—I found this out later— 
that she couldn’t put one forth on any sub- 
ject. But I had theories, in the days of 
Marguerite, and I wanted to know whether 
she was in sympathy with them. One of 
my theories was that a lot of domestic 
infelicity could be avoided if a husband 
didn’t keep his business affairs to himself, 
if he made a confidante, a possible assist- 
ant, of his wife. I had contempt for the 
women whose boast it was that Fred never 
brings business into the house. 

So Lused to talk to Marguerite about that 
theory. When we were married wouldn’t 
it be better to discuss the affairs of the 
business day at home with her? Certainly. 
Because simply talking about them was 
something, and maybe she could even 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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It HasWon a National Friendship 


ye 


50 Horsepower—6 Cylinders—*1065 


The big word in automobile circles these 
days is Jewett. No car has ever made a 
greater or more instantaneous appeal to 
the motoring public. Andthereason can be 
summed up in another single word—Value. 


In every section of the nation this car is 
breaking sales records, and not only 
winning friends but holding them. It is 
telling the story of economical six cylinder 
power and smoothness as it has never been 
told before. It is setting a distinctly new 
standard for comfortable, care-free, 
spirited motoring. 


The fifty horsepower, Paige built, six 


cylinder motor is a revelation to the man 
who has handled more sluggish power 
plants. The oversize springs make every 
road a boulevard. Genuine leather uphol- 
stery and broad, restful cushions assure 
comfort for five full grown adults. 


And underlying these elements is the 
chassis construction that you might expect 
of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company. 
There could be no stronger or more 
dependable units than the frame, clutch, 
transmission and rear axle. Such is the six 
that you can buy today for the price of a 
four —$1065 f. o. b. Detroit. 


It is sold and serviced by Paige Dealers everywhere 


JEW ETT 


cA Thrifty Six Built by Paige 
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“Where ‘has 
my economy gone?” 


Some Ford owners cheat themselves 
—and don’t know it 


“FDOUGHT for economy—run with extravagance,” 
tells the story of at least a million Ford cars now 
in operation. 

But every day more Ford owners wake up to the 
fact that a Ford needn’t be repaired often, needn’t be 
frequently cleaned of carbon, needn’t be constantly 
“pumping oil” or fouling spark plugs. 

A Ford owner in Greensburg, Indiana, bought his car 
in 1914. From the start he has used only Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ““E.” Today his mileage totals 50,000. He 
says that the engine “‘runs almost as smoothly as new.” 

In Kansas City a Ford owner added a quart of oil 
every day and cleaned spark plugs every hundred miles. 
Trouble with transmission bands was continuous. He 
changed to Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” Consumption 
dropped to a quart of “E” per week. The spark plugs 
went five months without cleaning. ‘“‘Chattering” of 
transmission bands stopped immediately. 

Many of those little engine troubles you put up with 
may be due entirely to inferior or incorrect lubricating 
oil. Wherever you find Ford cars you will find Ford 
owners whose first can of Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” showed 
them how efficient a Ford engine can be when scientifi- 
cally lubricated. 

How about your Ford? 


In the differential of your Ford use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC”. or Mobilubri- 
cant as specified by the Chart of Recom- 
mendations. 
















IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it is 
safest to purchase in original packages. Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. 

The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart specifies the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. Gar- 


Mobiloil 
goyle Mobiloil “E”’ is the correct grade for Fords. aby yh 


If you E 
drive another make of car, send for our booklet, “Correct { 


Lubrication.” ! ; - 
Ford Cars 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Chicago 

(Main Office) Detroit Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia Minneapolis Kansds City, Kan. 

Indianapolis Des Moines Dallas 

Buffalo VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


New York. USA. ‘ 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
help. Yes, that was what a wife was for. 
Why should a man keep his thoughts bot- 
tled up just because his wife wasn’t in his 
office with him? No reason at all; I agree 
with you perfectly. 

About politics: Wasn’t this man Hard- 
ing doing a good job, and weren’t things 
looking pretty good, everything consid- 
ered? He certainly is and: they certainly 
are, was grees adroit summing up. 

Well, I had theories about books and 
child labor and pictures and clam chow- 
der and Harry Leon Wilson’s stuff and music 
and the younger generation and cord tires 
and things like that, and she’d agree with 
everything I said. 

Then one night, as in a vision, something 
came to me. I had a theory that it would 
be terrible to have somebody around all 
the time who agreed with you about every- 
thing. Marguerite agreed. 

I had another theory. Don’t you agree, 
I put it, that we shouldn’t get along at all 
well? And never had she agreed more 
quickly. I thought she really put her heart 
into it. 

And we never should have hit it off, 
either. 


Flo 


I HADN’T seen Flo since she was about 
fourteen, so when I got a letter asking 
me to call I said I’d go. She was pretty, 
but the older I get the fewer girls I see that 
aren’t. 

Of course I ought to have known. The 
letter was addressed with a ‘‘For” preced- 
ing my name, and instead of ‘‘ City” or the 
name of the town, Flo had written ‘‘ Local.” 
Even a professional detective should have 
known then. 





Compensation 


M. LIFE is not a large success, 
Measured in terms of gold or fame. 
The great world does not know my name, 
I am not mentioned by the press; 

But these things bring me no distress, 
Nor make me fortune blame. 


Remote from pomp and flaunting pride, 
With friends of kindred joys and toil, 
I’m rooted in my native soil, 

In this green, gracious countryside. 

No envy here my heart can spoil 

And make dissatisfied. 


I’ve no stone villa by the sea, 

Nor flunkies, nor a fine steam yacht, 
But lack of these things grieves me not, 
For what I have suffices me. 

I have my little garden spot 

And my big shady tree. 


I have old books to read again, 

Old friends from whom I never part; 
On whom, in any mood of heart, 

I call, and never call in vain— 

My good old gossip Froissart, 

My wise old friend Montaigne. 


I have not sailed across the seas, 

To look on Egypt, Greece or Rome. 

I know the pleasant paths of home, 
And all the hills and brooks and trees, 
And every naiad, nymph and gnome 
That does inhabit these. 


I know the wood birds, shy and wild, 
And those that nest by haunts of men. 
The catbird, robin and the wren 

Today my rustic heart beguiled 

With the same songs that thrilled me when 
I was a little child. 


I know the beech on whose bright bark, 
Long since, I carved her name and mine, 
And banks where oft we did recline 

Till whippoorwills announced the dark ; 
And on each flower, tree and vine 

Has memory left her mark. 


On woodland paths I often chance, 

Dim paths forsaken and undone, 

With weed and brier overrun, 

Where, when young love did me entrance, 
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It was just her refined vocabulary that 
sent me reeling into the night. She won- 
dered where I “‘resided’”’ and how long I’d 
been “‘located’’ there; shehad “‘ purchased” 
something; she said ‘“‘gowned”’ when she 
meant ‘‘dressed”’; she had “‘gotten’’ tired, 
she said, of affectation. She said she had 
“retired’”’ early the night before, and she 
spoke of a “‘bootlimber.” 

And as I was leaving she said, ‘‘ Don’t 
remain away so long this time. Er—you 
know—hath no fury like a woman scorned.” 


Blanche 


LANCHE is a girl 
I'd hate to wed, 
Because of a lot 
Of things she said. 


“Eacuse my French!” 
When she says “‘Gee-whiz!” 
On the telephone: 
“Guess who this is.’’ 


You ask her did 
She like the show 
Or book, she'll say, 
“Well, yes and no.” 


For the ‘“‘kiddie’’ she 

Buys a “‘comfy”’ ‘‘nighty”’ ; 
She says “‘My bestest,” 

And “All rightie.”’ 


“Tf I had no humor, 

I'd simply die,” 
Says Blanche. 

That that’s a lie. 


She wouldn’t marry; 
“Oh, heaven forbid! 
Men are such brutes!”’ 
You said it, kid. 


ormer 


I wandered hand in hand with one 
Who is to me—romance. 


. I know. 


The world is full of splendid things — 

And costly pleasures and delights; 

But none of these my soul invites, 

Nor tempts afar its loitering wings; 

It talks of old familiar sights 

And of contentment sings. ie 
—Thomas Lomax Hunter. 


Haunted 


LL the forest is hushed and still 
Save the rush and sweep of the swallow 
Winging home to the ruined mill 
In the heart of the haunted hollow; 
The flutes are playing over the hill— 
Heart 0’ mine, shall we follow? 


Buds are as fair as in springs long gone; 
The ineffable scent of the roses 

Trembles when all the dew is on 
Where the bee in the bluebell dozes; 

And the prayers of the fays are strung upon 
The gossamers 7n the closes. 


The light of the dipping oar in gleams 
On the river’s ripples is failing; 

Into the west where a red star beams, 
And the amethyst tints are paling, 

The new moon skims like a bark o’ dreams, 
A shallop of silver sailing. 


But never the evening bell nor the flute, 
Nor the gleam of the red star burning; 

Nor the languorous lips of the roses mute, 
Nor the bee to the bluebell yearning ; 

Nor the mocking bird with his silver lute 
At the end of the long lane’s turning; 


And never the flax flowers blowing blue, 
May draw your feet to the closes; 

And never a whispering wind may woo 
Your soul where the dusk reposes; 

And never a word I may speak to you 
Again in the time of roses! 


But when spring is burgeoning at your door 
With a thousand buds enthralling, 
And the ghost of a slim young moon once more 
Where the locust flowers are falling— 
Love, can you swear that the dream is o’er 
With the voice in your heart that’s calling ? 
—Mary Lanier Magruder. 
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Made in Seven Different 

Styles of White Fabrics 
No. Style Mate; al Price 
1 Philcove Fine Count Cambric $2.50 


2 Philglen Corded striped Madris $2.50 
3 Philvale Superior quality 






ADE like the VAN HEUSEN Collar, of a single-ply fabric that 
will not wrinkle or wilt, the cuff of this new shirt combines the 
trim appearance of the stiff cuff with the comfort of the soft cuff. 









Ask your dealer to show you this shirt. Examine the cuff. Notice how the White Oxford. . $3.00 
fold is woven into it so that it can be reversed—treversed in an instant, with- 4 Phildell ee He aa ge ? 
Oty. «Generel 






out taking your coat off—reversed so neatly, so perfectly, that even the 
wearer cannot tell that the cuff has been turned. Both sides of the fine soft 
fabric are alike—and both sides are the v7g/t side! It is easier to adjust, easier 
to wear, easier to keep clean and easier to launder. Until the shirt is worn 
out, the cuffs remain neat and trim, thus doubling the life of the shirt. Be- 
cause it cuts laundry bills in half and doubles the life of the shirt, the 
PHILLIPS CUFF Shirt refunds its purchase price long before it wears out. 


Tie PHILLIPS CUEF Shirt 


5 Philrock. Fine quality Corded 

Madras. Stripes in 

3 widthse 9.) | 998250 
6 Philpark Superfine Woven 

Madras. Stripes in 

aswidthte sf) . 45100 
7 Philpeak Pure Silk Broadcloth $7.50 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
direct to us, stating number, style and size 
required, enclosing money order. We shall 
arrange for prompt delivery to you. 
PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION, <akers 
1223 BROADWAY : NEW YORK 
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= Gauge 
G ia = attached to 
Gz 3 instrument board 


Ford and 


Chevrolet Owners | 
Know True Oil Level 


in Crank Case 


At a Glance 


Save Money on Oil 
and Engine Wear 


Absolutely accurate and depend- 
able oil gauge for Ford and 
Chevrolet (490 and F. A.) cars. 
Operates under all conditions. 
Will outlast life of car. Saves its 
cost many times—prevents wast- 
ing oil and burning out bearings. 
Tells you when you need oil and 
how much. 


Carter Oil Gauge 


Extremely simple to install. Can be at- 
tached in 15 minutes. No adjustments; 
no corks, floats, plungers or moving 
parts to get out of order. 


Easily readable nickel-plated gauge at- 
taches to instrument board or dash; 
connecting air tube with special elbow 
is screwed in place of lower petcock. 
Gauge always indicates plainly the 
level of oil in crank case. No oil passes 
through tube or gauge. 

Guaranteed satisfactory or money re- 
funded. If your dealer can't supply, 
use coupon and give dealer’s name. 
Send your order today. 


Jobbers and Dealers 

Write for Discounts and Sales Helps 
The Carter Gasoline Gauge for Fords is 
now ready for delivery. It is just as ac- 
curate and simple in operation as our Oil 
Gauge. It is attached to instrument board 
same as Oil Gauge and tells you at ag'ance 
quantity of gasoline in tank. Send coupon 
for literature and prices. 


CARTER MOTOR ACCESSORIES, Inc. 
386 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Write today or use coupon below 









‘NO OIL PASSES THROUGH TUBE OR GAUGE 





LOCATION 
UPPER PETCOCK, 





Carter Motor Accesgories, Inc. 
386 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Enclosed find (check, Money 
Order)... —————— 
Ship via parcel post prepaid. 
(number or dozen) Carter 
Oil Gauge—Ford Type. 
(number or dozen) Carter Oil 
~ Gauge—Chevrolet Type. 





TRADE MARK 4 





Name 





Street No. oe Se 





Town and State 





Dealer's Name —______ 





Address 





(If this coupon is used by dealer, we will send shipment 
C. O. D. including a supply of advertising literature; also 
a demonstrating display outfit with order for one dozen 
or more.) 
UJSend folder describing your Gasoline Gauge that oper- 
ates on same principle as your Oil Gauge. 

From Saturday Evening Post 
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MEN I’M NOT MARRIED TO 


I don’t believe anyone will ever know how 
much fun Freddie and his friends get out of 
Freddie’s calling them up and making them 
guess who he is. When he really wants to 
extend himself he calls up in the middle of 
the night, and says that he is the wire 
tester. He uses that one only on special 
occasions, though. It is pretty elaborate 
for everyday use. 

But day in and day out, you can depend 
upon it that he is putting over some up- 
roarious trick with a dribble glass or a 
loaded cigar or a pencil with a rubber point; 
and you can feel completely sure that no 
matter where he is or how unexpectedly you 
may come upon him, Freddie will be right 
there with a funny line or a comparatively 
new story for you. That is what people 
marvel over when they are talking about 
him—how he is always just the same. 

It is right there, realty, that they put 
their finger on the big trouble with him. 


Mortimer 


ORTIMER had his photograph taken 
in his dress suit. 


Raymond 


O LONG as you keep him well inland 

Raymond will never give any trouble. 
But when he gets down to the seashore he 
affects a bathing suit fitted with little 
sleeves. On wading into the sea ankle-deep 
he leans over and carefully applies hand- 
fuls of water to his wrists and forehead. 


Charlie 


T’S curious, but no one seems to be able 

to recall what Charlie used to talk about 
before the country went what may be 
called, with screaming effect, dry. Of 
course there must have been a lot of unsat- 
isfactory weather even then, and I don’t 
doubt that he slipped in a word or two 
when the talk got around to the insanity of 
the then-current styles of women’s dress. 
But though I have taken up the thing in a 
serious way, and have gone about among 
his friends making inquiries, I cannot 
seem to find that he could ever have got 
any farther than that in the line of con- 
versation. In fact, hemust have been one of 
those strong silent men in the old days. 

Those who have not seen him for several 
years would be in a position to be knocked 
flat with a feather if they could see what a 
regular little chatterbox Charlie has be- 
come. Say what you will about prohibi- 
tion—and who has a better right?—you 
would have to admit, if you knew Charlie, 
that it has been the making of him as a 
conversationalist. 

He never requires his audience to do any 
feeding for him. It needs no careful leading 
around of the subject, no tactful questions, 
no well-timed allusions, to get him nicely 
loosened up. All you have to do is say good 
evening to him, ask him how everybody 
over at his house is getting along, and give 
him a chair—though this last is not essen- 
tizl—and silver-tongued Charlie is good for 
three hours straight on where he is getting 
it, how much he has to pay for it, and what 
the chances are of his getting hold of a 
couple of cases of genuine pinch-bottle, 
along around the middle of next week. I 
have known him to hold entire dinner par- 
ties spellbound, from cocktails to finger 
bowls, with his monologue. 

Now I would be well down among the 
last when it came to wanting to give you 
the impression that Charlie has been picked 
for the All-American alcoholic team. De- 
spite the wetness of his conversation he is 
just a nice, normal, conscientious drinker, 
willing to take it or let it alone, in the order 
named. I don’t say he would not be able to 
get along without it, but neither do I say 
that he doesn’t get along perfectly splen- 
didly withit. Idon’t think I eversaw anyone 
who could get as much fun as Charlie can 
out of splitting the Eighteenth Amendment 
with a friend. 

There is a glamour of vicarious romance 
about him, You gather from his conversa- 
tion that he comes into daily contact with 
any number of picturesque people. He tells 
about a friend of his who owns three un- 
touched bottles of the last absinth to come 
into the country; or a lawyer he knows, 
one of whose grateful clients sent him six 
cases of champagne in addition to his fee; 
or a man he met who had to move to the 


(Continued from Page 13) 


country in order to have room for his 
Scotch. 

Charlie has no end of anecdotes about 
the interesting women he meets too. There 
is one girl he often dwells on, who, if you 
only give her time, can get you little bottles 
of chartreuse, each containing an individ- 
ual drink. Another gifted young woman 
friend of his is the inventor of a cocktail in 
which you mix a spoonful of orange marma- 
lade. Yet another is the justly proud owner 
of a pet marmoset which becomes the prince 
of good fellows as soon as you have fed him 
a couple of teaspoonfuls of gin. 

It is the next best thing to knowing 
these people yourself to hear Charlie tell 
about them. He just makes them live. 

It is wonderful how Charlie’s circle of 
acquaintances has widened during the last 
two years; there is nothing so broadening 
as prohibition. Among his new friends he 
numbers a conductor on a train that runs 


- down from Montreal, and a young man who 


owns his own truck, and a group of chaps 
who work in drug stores, and I don’t know 
how many proprietors of homy little res- 
taurants in the basements of brownstone 
houses. 

Some of them have turned out to be but 
fair-weather friends, unfortunately. There 
was one young man, whom Charlie had 
looked upon practically as a brother, who 
went particularly bad on him. It seems he 
had taken a pretty solemn oath to supply 
Charlie, as a personal favor, with a case of 
real Gordon, which he said he was able to 
get through his high social connections on 
the other side. When what the young man 
called a nominal sum was paid, and the 
case was delivered, its bottles were found 
to contain a nameless liquor, though those 
of Charlie’s friends who gave it a fair trial 
suggested Storm [ing as a good name for 
the brand. Charlie has never laid eyes on 
the young man from that day to this. He is 
still unable to talk about it: without a 
break in his voice. As he says—and quite 
rightly too—it was the principle of the thing. 

But for the most part his new friends are 
just the truest pals a man ever had. In 
more time than it takes to tell it, Charlie 
will keep you right abreast with them— 
sketch in for you how they are, and what 
they are doing, and what their last words 
to him were. 

But Charlie can be the best of listeners 
too. Just tell him about any little formula 
you may have picked up for making it at 
home, and you will find him the most sym- 
pathetic of audiences, and one who will 
even go to the flattering length of taking 
notes on your discourse. Relate to him 
tales of unusual places where you have heard 
that you can get it or of grotesque sums 
that you have been told have been ex- 
changed for it, and he will hang on your 
every word, leading you on, asking intel- 
ligent questions, encouraging you by refer- 
ences to like experiences of his own. 

But don’t let yourself get carried away 
with success and attempt to branch out 
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into other topics. For you will lose Charlie 
in a minute if you try it. 

But that, now that I think of it, would 
probably be the very idea you would have 


in mind. 
Lloyd 
Lioyvp wears washable neckties. 


Henry 


weer would really be surprised at the 
number of things that Henry knows 
just a shade more about than anybody else 
does. Naturally he can’t help realizing this 
about himself, but you mustn’t think for a 
minute that he has let it spoil him. On the 
contrary, as the French so well put it. He 
has no end of patience with others, and he 
is always willing to oversee what they are 
doing, and to offer them counsel. When it 
comes to giving his time and his energy 
there is nobody who could not admit that 
Henry is generous. To a fault, I have even 
heard people go so far as to say. 

If, for instance, Henry happens to drop 
in while four of his friends are struggling 
along through a game of bridge he does not 
cut in and take a hand, thereby showing up 
their playing in comparison to his. No, 
Henry draws up a chair and sits looking on 
with a kindly smile. Of course, now and 
then he cannot restrain a look of pain or an 
exclamation of surprise or even a burst of 
laughter as he listens to the bidding, but he 
never interferes. Frequently, after a card 
has been played, he will lean over and in a 
good-humored way tell the player what he 
should have done instead, and how he 
might just as well throw his hand down then 
and there, but he always refuses to take 
any more active part in the game. Occa- 
sionally, when a uniquely poisonous play is 
made, I have seen Henry thrust his chair 
aside and pace about in speechless excite- 
ment, but for the most part he is admira- 
bly self-controlled. He always leaves with 
a few cheery words to the players, urging 
them to keep at it and not let themselves 
get discouraged. 

And that is the way Henry is about 
everything. He will stroll over to a tennis 
court, and stand on the side lines, at what 
I am sure must be great personal inconven- 
ience, calling words of advice and sugges- 
tion for sets at a stretch. I have even 
known him to follow his friends all the 
way around a golf course, offering con- 
structive criticism on their form as he goes. 
I tell you, in this day and generation, you 
don’t find many people who will go as far 
out of their way for their friends as Henry 
does. And I am far from being the only one 
who says so too. 

I have often thought that Henry must be 
the boy who got up the idea of leaving the 
world a little better than he found it. Yet 
he never crashes in on his friends’ affairs. 
Only after the thing is done does he point 
out to you how it could have been done just 
a dash better. After you have signed the 
lease for the new apartment Henry tells 
you where you could have got one cheaper 
and sunnier; after you are all tied up with 
the new firm Henry explains to you where 
you made your big mistake in leaving the 
old one. ; 

It is never any news to me when I hear 
people telling Henry that he knows more 
about more things than anybody they ever 
saw in their lives. 

And I don’t remember ever having heard 
Henry give them any argument on that one. 


Joe 


FTER Joe has had two cocktails he 
wants to go up and bat for the trap 
drummer. After he has had three he begins 
to get personal about the unattractive 
shade of the necktie worn by the strange 
man at the next table. 


Oliver 


(EER has a way of dragging his 
mouth to one side, by means of an in- 
serted forefinger, explaining to you, mean- 
while, in necessarily obscured tones, the 
work which his dentist has just accom- 
plished on his generously displayed back 
teeth. 
Albert 


Aah sprinkles powdered sugar cn 
his sliced tomatoes. 
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The “Balance Sheet of the United States” 


A noted editor has said ‘‘the daily balance sheet of this country is that Business 
Section of the Public Ledger. There is nothing like it anywhere else.”’ 


Every week-day it covers all the live business news, presenting it in a separate 
section, complete in itself, the only one of its kind in the United States. 


This business news has a daily circulation of more than 1,750,000, for it 
appears also in the following newspapers, which subscribe for it through the 
Ledger Syndicate: 


Berkeley, Cal. Gazette Indianapolis, Ind. Daily Times Pueblo, Col. Star-Journal 
Chicago, III. Journal of Commerce Jackson, Mich. Citizen Patriot Richmond, Va. Times Dispatch 
Cleveland, Ohio Commercial Los Angeles, Cal. Express Rochester, N. Y. Herald 
Dallas, Texas Times- Herald Memphis, Tenn. News-Scimitar San Francisco, Cal. Bulletin 
Davenport, lowa Daily Times Milwaukee, Wis. Journal Seattle, Wash. Times 
Dayton, Ohio Herald & Journal New York City, N.Y. American South Bend, Ind. Tribune 

Des Moines, lowa Register & Tribune Portland, Me. Evening Express Tokyo, Japan Advertiser 
Duluth, Minn. Herald Portland, Ore. Oregonian Vancouver, B.C. Province 


Greensboro, N.C. News Washington, D.C. Post 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


Subscription price by mail $13 At your club 


per year; weekdays only $7 Business News Service At hotel newsstands 


YND out whether there is a newspaper in your 
city which publishes Public Ledger Business 
News by arrangement with the Ledger Syndicate. 
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Rates for Rooms 


Number of Price, per day 
Rooms I Person 2 Persons 
&4 $2.00 $3.50 
194 2.50 4.00 
48 3.50 5.00 
288 4.00 6.00 
2i3 5.00 7.00 
181 6.00 §.00 
18 7.00 9.00 





There are 1026 Rooms at 
HOTEL LA SALLE 


Fixed-Price Meals 
Breakfast 


at 50c and /0c—in the Cafe and Louis 


XVI Room. 
Luncheon 


at 85c—in the Dutch Room, Rookwood 


Room and Louis XVI Room. 
Dinner 


at $1.25—in the Dutch Room, Rookwood 


Room and Louis XVI Room. 





A la Carte Service at 
Sensible Prices 


Of Interest to Motorists 


An up-to-the-minute road map of 


Chicago and surrounding country, 


showing all routes and points of 


interest, mailed free on request. 
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More glorious 


han ever—— 
HOTEL LA SALLE’S 


Koof Garden! 


June again ushers in Chicago’s most delightful 
summer attraction—with new features, new pleas- 
ures. Here you may dance or dine and be joyously 
entertained. 


This Roof Garden of airy splendor is but one of 
the many exclusive features of Hotel La Salle—the 
largest hostelry in the middle west. : 


Hotel La Salle’s location is the most convenient in 
Chicago. The entire structure is devoted exclusively 
to the comfort of its guests—no shops or stores. 


Individual floor clerk service, a Hotel La Salle inno- 
vation, affords remarkable comfort and convenience. 


Five magnificent restaurants, delightfully cooled, 
offer the choicest food at fairest prices. 


Hotel La Salle’s own fleet of taxicabs whisk you 
where you will, at the world’s lowest rates. For the 
convenience of guests it maintains itsown garage—the 
finest in the United States and the largest in Chicago. 


Avail yourself of these unusual features that have 
brought fame to Hotel La Salle. 


La Salle at Madison Street 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, Vice-President and Manager 
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SED TO BOLSHEVISM 


(Continued from Page 4) 


He waved this question aside with a 
smile out of the corner of his mouth, as 
much as to say that the agricultural bloc in 
the United States Congress was the least 
important among a number of things that 
he knew all about; so I realized the useless- 
ness of trying to get on from that point 
and contented myself with saying: ‘You 
know we have a very wholesome respect 
for our farmers. They happen to be, on the 
whole, just about the most intelligent ele- 
ment that our Government has to deal 
with in its governing processes, and it 
would have to be a pretty nervy govern- 
ment that would attempt to take any 
liberties with them—or away from them! 
They know just as well as the rest of us do 
that they constitute the only element in 
the population that could put into prac- 
tical effect your soviet slogan of ‘No work, 
no food.’ They are not hankering after 
anything in the nature of a dictatorship, 
but they jolly well wouldn’t tolerate dicta- 
tion from any other ‘factor in the social 
organization,’ either; and I’m afraid they 
would prove to be rather an effective bloc 
in the way of any foreign attempt to impose 
upon the United States what you call a 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

I saw I had him away out where he 
couldn’t swim, so I brought him back 
where his mental toes could play with the 
familiar pebbles of his own experience—all 
about how he had killed officers of the old 
army and irreconcilable priests in the revo- 
lution. We had a long talk and afterward 
he took me home in his dove-colored lim- 
ousine, which had somebody else’s mono- 
gram on its doors. 

For just one thing have the Russian 
Communists been able to unite under their 
leadership a considerable majority of the 
Russian people, and that was to repel 
foreign invasion of Russian soil. If the 
European and British governments and the 
Government of the United States had 
wanted above all things to consolidate the 
position of the Communists they could not 
have chosen a better way than they did. 
They could have done no better than to 
send armies against them, as they did, and 
to support, as they did, the White forces 
under such men as Kolchak, Yudenitch, 
Denikin and Wrangel. 


‘The Communists’ Appeal 


These forces were not, in the main, 
either pro-Czarist or antirevolutionist. 
They were anti-Red, anti-Communist, anti- 
Internationalist, anti-chaos; and if any 
one of their generals had stood alone, refus- 
ing all foreign support and codperation, he 
certainly would have gone farther than any 
of them ever did. He might not have suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the Communist 
government, but at least his operations 
would not have served so greatly to 
strengthen it. He himself would have 
gathered strength as he went along, and 
if anybody doubts this he should talk with 
as many different kinds of Russians as I 
have. There are literally millions of men 
in Russia to-day whose chief complaint 
is that because of foreign interference in 
Russia’s affairs they had either to support 
the Red army or remain neutral in what 
they call their civil war. National con- 
sciousness and pure patriotism are mani- 
fest in Russia in no less a degree than they 
are in the United States or Japan, and dur- 
ing the past seven years of terrific national 
trial and trouble they have developed into 
what actually amounts to a deep-seated 
hysteria. ; 

The Communists in Russia make their 
principal appeal to this national feeling, 
losing no opportunity to impress upon the 
people exaggerated ideas of Russia’s dan- 
ger from foreign aggression and the neces- 
sity for a united stand against it; yet at the 


same time they pompously call interna- . 


tional congresses of international wildmen 
and deliberately proceed to lay out a 
minutely detailed program for the over- 
throw of the American Government, among 
others—particularly the American Gov- 
ernment, for some reason—and the inclu- 
sion of our country within a universal 
dictatorship of the world proletariat, by 
which they mean, of course, a dictatorship 
of the Communist International, which is 
more disciplinary in its methods than any 
Prussian general staff ever got to be, and 
more exclusive in its relationships than any 
royal family ever thought of being. 


What is more, they go ahead and work 
at their scheme; work indefatigably and 
somewhat effectively, at the same time 
seeking association with us because they 
find they cannot get along even with the 
job of destroying us unless they have our 
material support. They ask our bourgeois- 
capitalistic Government, as they call it, 
to recognize the purely class government 
of proletarian committees they have suc- 
ceeded in setting up in Russia while their 
paid agents continue to sow discontent 
among us and to debauch the minds of 
everybody who succumbs to their influence 
with class hatred and with propaganda 
that for deliberate falsity and downright 
crooked-mindedness exceeds anything the 
world has ever seen. 

In which connection there is one thing to 
be said in their favor: They are engagingly 
frank. They admit that they need us and 
that therefore and because of certain ines- 
capable economic considerations they are 
willing to make a limited retreat. But 
quite specifically they reserve the right to 
interpret according to their own concep- 
tions any engagements they may happen 
to make with us and to break them if at 
any time they should prove to be an in- 
convenience or should encumber in any 
way the path of Internationalist progress. 


Russia Still Communistic 


All of which will serve to indicate what 
my preparation was for making a visit of 
inquiry in Russia. I shall be rightly ac- 
cused of taking with me all my opinions 
and conclusions, but I must claim for my- 
self that I was prepared to be convinced 
that all these opinions and conclusions were 
mistaken. And I must add that Russia 
for me was not a wholly new and unex- 
ne region about which I knew nothing 
at all. 

Before the war I knew the country 
fairly well from Vladivostok to St. Peters- 
burg and from St. Petersburg to Odessa. 
Several years ago I survived a violent at- 
tack of intense interest in Russian history, 
literature and art, and many pictures of old 
Russia lingered vividly in my mind. And 
what a great and wonderful country it 
was—with all the blots upon the escut- 
cheon of its rulers; with all its tremendous 
defects and deficiencies. It was not a 
country to be destroyed. It was a country 
to be built up and developed on a truly 
Russian broad-gauge basis. That was what 
one expected of Russia in the long run. 
And it may just be that the Communists 
will work it out. But not as Communists; 
that is one thing sure. They have the 
vast material plans magnificently made 
even now, and they have all the talk, ex- 
cept the sane talk of sound economics, that 
goes with them. But as Communists they 
have put into operation nothing but de- 
structive forces. They have cleared the 
ground for the shining edifice they propose 
to build, but in doing so they have de- 
stroyed the better part of their building 
material. 

I am quite aware of course that the 
leaders have acknowledged a good many of 
their errors of judgment; that the soviet 
government has repudiated the program 
of the Third International and effected a 
compromise with its own political con- 
science—or has claimed to have done so— 
on points of principle at issue between itself 
and the constitutional governments of the 
rest of the world. But in Russia the 
terrible experiment in proletarian dictator- 
ship is still in progress; make no mistake 
about that. And though it may be drag- 
ging out to its inevitable conclusion, it is 
dragging out in the unimaginable suffering 
of its victims; its evil effects are the only 
effects to be observed, while the good it may 
have done is yet to be proved. 

I can see phases of eventual good, but the 
good is not enough to justify the evil and, 
such as it is, it might have been accom- 
plished in a better way. Moreover, the 
honestly convinced and fanatic supporters 
of this experiment, together with its hand- 
ful of proletarian and merely Communist 
beneficiaries, are still true to it, and not 
even Mr. Lenine has the power to make 
a magic that will reverse their thinking 
processes. Not even Mr. Lenine has the 
power to stop the tremendous machinery 
of class-war propaganda which he himself 
has done so much to set in motion through- 
out the world. Though it may just be 
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Digestion in sound 


working order 


This depends 
upon the daily 
meals you eat 


OCTORS today will tell 

you that they rely less 
and less upon drugs and 
more and more upon right 
eating for getting the results 
they desire. We now try to 
correct certain ailments by 
eating rather than by drug- 
ging. 


Science has recently discovered, 
however, that many of our foods, 
though perfectly good in them- 
selves, do not contain enough of 
certain food factors to meet the 
health needs of the body. Many 
of our everyday foods lose valu- 
able properties in the processes 
of manufacture or home prepa- 
ration. 


Millions of men and women are 
protecting their health by eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly. 
This yeast is a natural food which 
has not been subjected to any 
commercial process that lowers 
its value as a health food. It gives 
you in all the potency of their 
fresh form the factors your body 
tissues crave. 


A fresh food rich in the 


elements your body needs 


With a realization that Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast brings increased 
appetite, better digestion, and a 
system kept free from waste 
matter, many physicians and hos- 
pitals are recommending it to 
build up the body tissues, tone 
the system and correct the minor 
ailments of lowered vitality. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a whole- 
some food which stimulates the 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


YEAST 


is a food— 


not a medicine 


appetite, helps digestion and grad- 
ually does away with the need for 
laxatives. 


Since Fleischmann’s Yeast has 
been proved by scientific tests to 
be a valuable food for health, a 
number of so-called yeast-prep- 
arations have appeared. Many of 
these contain only one-tenth of a 
yeast cake and, of course, none of 
them has yeast in fresh form. 
Many of them are mixed with 
drugs and medicines. 


Popular ways of eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 


Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast plain, 
nibble it from the cake a little ata 
time. Or spread it on bread or 
crackers. Like cream cheese it 
combines well with jams to make 
a sandwich. It is refreshing in 
milk, fruit-juices or soda. Ever so 
many like it just in water. 


Youcan easily eat it before leav- 
ing home in the morning— get it at 
noon during the lunch hour—or 
have it at bedtime. Two or three 
cakes regularly each day. And be 
sureit’sFleischmann’s. Youcanget 
it only in the little tin foil package. 


200,000 grocers carry Fleischmann’s 


‘Yeast. If your grocer isnot among them, 


write to the Fleischmann agency in your 
nearest city—they will see that you are 
supplied. If you prefer you may buy six 
cakes atatime. They will keep fresh for 
two or three days if kept in a cool dry 
place. 


Send for interesting booklet telling 
what yeast can do for you. Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 612, 
701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Valet Auto ic 


Complete set with 
strop and blades 
for $1.00—the new 


Model C 


The Model C outfit consists 
of — 

1 highly polished, nickel 
plated, self-stropping 
razor 

3 standard ValetAutoStrop 
blades 


1 Valet strop 
—and an attractive metal 
case, velvet lined 
NOTE: The silver and gold plated 
models—at $5 and up—remain 


unchanged in price, appearance 
and construction 
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Now ina 
$700 


model 


yan one-fifth the price of any 


previous model—you can now 


get this new model of the famous 
razor that sharpens its own blades. 
Here is a complete set for $1.00— 
the remarkable shaving features of 
the Valet AutoStrop Razor at a 
price never before possible. 


This is your chance to cut out 


that 


constant blade expense—the 


needless waste that often amounts 
to ten or twelve dollars a year. The 
Valet AutoStrop Razor sharpens 
its own blades. Gives more than 
a year of smooth, clean shaves 
from every package of ten blades. 


Stop at your dealer’s today and 
get one of these new Model C 
Valet AutoStrop Razors for $1.00. 
If your dealer hasn’t stocked them 
yet, send us the coupon below with 
a dollar bill and we will send you a 
set immediately. 


AUT 


OSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
NEW YORK 


' Every Valet AutoStrop Razor 
—whether $1, $5 or more— 
sharpens its own blades on a 
straight leather strop. Strops, 
shaves and cleans without 
removing even the blade. 


The razor that sharpens 


its own blades 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
656 First Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is one dollar ($1.00), for 
which send me one of the new Model C 
Valet AutoStrop Razor sets complete 
with nickel plated razor, strop, blades 


and velvet lined metal case. 


—er———————?):._ nk =a 


Clip this 


coupon 


Name 








Street address___= __- Sa SN PRES AS SD 


City and State 
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that his partial apostasy, however reluctant 
and merely expedient it may have been, 
will react upon the situation somewhat 
after the manner of the justly celebrated 
monkey wrench in the works. Let us 
hope so. 

It is a mistake to think of Lenine, Trot- 
zky and their colleagues as being a com- 
pany of historic rogues. They are not. 
Many of them, if not most of them, are 
honest men with minds and souls distorted 
by an unparalleled fanaticism. When they 
seized an empire and proceeded to remodel 
it on plans and specifications of their own 
they were undoubtedly inspired by a pro- 
found faith; they believed their work 
would hold together and prove to be the 
grandest achievement in the history of 
humankind. And they still believe they 
were right in principle and that their mis- 
takes have been mistakes merely in cal- 
culation with regard to certain human 
tendencies and certain basic factors in eco- 
nomics. Their purpose was to wipe out all 
class distinctions in the social organization, 
and since there was no way to do this ex- 
cept to wipe out certain distinctive classes 
they proceeded to destroy—ruthlessly and 
with a thoroughness beyond all precedent 
in destruction. 

If the result had been a general leveling 
up with the great mass of the people mani- 
festly benefited I think most of us who 
belong to one or another of the classes 
proscribed—comprehensively designated as 
the aristocracy, the intelligentzia and the 
bourgeoisie—would be willing to acknowl- 
edge that our right to exist had been right- 
fully challenged. But the leveling has 
proved to bea leveling down, with the high- 
est classes transformed into a class of hope- 
less and helpless beggars; with the middle 
classes become a class of social vultures; 
with the lower classes sunk in deeper deg- 
radation than they ever dreamed of, and 
with general morality at a lower ebb 
throughout all classes than it has ever been 
in the history of any nation. 

In their views as to what should be done 
there is wide division in the ranks of the 
leaders, which is a fact well known to all 
Russians. Lenine alone seems to have the 
ability to recognize and the courage to ac- 
knowledge the impossibilities, and because 
of his unchallengeable power he is able to 
impose his decisions upon his associates. 
But among themselves they murmur dis- 
senting opinions and continue to act in 
their several capacities very much as though 
no change of policy had been made. 


If Lenine Dies 


As I begin to write there is a persistent 
rumor circulating not only in Russia but in 
the world outside that Lenine is about to 
die, and this rumor strikes fear and fore- 
boding into the hearts of all classes alike. 
Especially is he clung to by the classes he 
has persecuted. They have the intelligence 
to appreciate his ability and to realize that 
there is not aman in Russia who could take 
his place. Conservative men and women 
who have suffered most and who long for 
a turn in the terrible road that will lead the 
country back to sanity look into one an- 
other’s eyes and say, ‘‘If Lenine dies, God 
help us!” 

To call it all a queer situation is a little- 
minded thing to do, but our minds for the 
most part are comfortable little minds that 
hesitate to plunge out into the vastness of 
the incomprehensible. It is a queer situa- 
tion, but in its innumerable ramifications 
and its possibilities of influence upon the 
future of the world it is the most important 
situation that has ever been created. 

There are those who will not care to have 
a look at Russia with me. My eyes, they 
will say, are blurred with prejudice and 
blinded with bourgeoisosity. But my eyes 
are clear enough perhaps to see a stone wall 
before it becomes spangled with stars for 
me as a result of violent contact with my 
head. What one inevitably does in Russia 
is to imagine oneself groping around under 
similar circumstances in one’s own coun- 
try, and I tell you this is not a thing to 
think of without horror and fear. What 
has happened in Russia could not possibly 
happen in the United States perhaps. I 
believe it could not. The American people 
are intelligent, educated, proudly self- 
appraising and about as submissive as so 
many mules, whereas the Russians, on the 
whole, represent the utmost in ignorance 
and docility. But we don’t want anything 
to happen in the United States that bears 
the remotest resemblance to what has 
happened in Russia, and it is therefore 
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that we should hope that nothing will be 
done to save the Russian experiment from 
the complete failure it is now so evidently 
headed for. 

There are several possibilities for Russia 
in the immediate future. One is the recog- 
nition and support of the governments that 
her leaders propose to do away with, and a 
consequent slow recovery under the pres- 
sure of imposed necessities; one is a massed 
militaristic invasion of Eastern Europe, a 
horde movement upon the fields and treas- 
ures of neighboring peoples—this being a 
popular idea among Trotzky’s cohorts; 
another is the collapse of the soviet organi- 
zation, and complete anarchy. But what- 
ever occurs I venture to predict that fifty 
years hence the writers of history will be 
saying that if the United States of America 
had acted differently everything would 
have been different. So we can be calm and 
do with a good conscience what seems best, 
in our own interest, to do. 

But I should not be in Russia yet, be- 
cause first there is the getting there, and 
this is rather interesting. It is not so easy, 
nor yet is it so very difficult if Mr. Hoover 
has generously lit your way with the light of 
his countenance, as he lit mine. - 


Red Suspicions 


When Mr. Hoover established the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration for the purpose 
of saving the infant generations of Europe 
from the necessity of paying in pangs of 
hunger and retarded development for the 
war which their elders were not able to 
avert, I am sure he had no thought of 
instituting so vast a medium of association 
between his own people and the peoples 
of other countries. The American Relief 
Administration is unique as an institution, 
and its great enterprise is worthy, really, of 
a very good people. I hesitate to think,’ 
much less to express a belief that we are so 
very good. In many of our characteristics 
we are anything but admirable, and it 
seems to me sometimes that those who 
admire us least are most accurate in their 
estimations of us. But, curiously, we have 
developed in ourselves a certain sincerity 
of good will toward other peoples and we 
do genuinely wish to be helpful and useful 
to them, no matter what they may think 
of us. We have never given until it hurt, 
nor even until we felt it, but we have given 
generously enough, perhaps, and what we 
have given we have given freely and with- 
out conditions save that we be permitted 
to supervise its distribution. This, unfor- 
tunately, we have had to do in order that 
we might be sure that our chosen bene- 
ficiaries really benefited. 

We have been feeding the children in 
most of the countries of Europe long 
enough for their peoples to have become 
convinced that our philanthropies are not 
merely a cloak designed to cover selfish 
aims. They began by saying that either 
we were seeking commercial advantages 
with a subtlety and art wholly new in the 
world’s experience or that we were a nation 
of unprecedented idealists and imbeciles. 
They were not quite so polite about it as 
that, but that expresses more or less what 
they meant to say. It was difficult for them 
to determine just what we were or were up 
to, so severally they kept a watchful eye on 
us until they were compelled to conclude 
that we are a nation of unprecedented 
idealists and imbeciles, but useful withal, 
and: taken by and large, fairly easy to en- 

ure. 

But in Russia the leaders, who bitterly 
regret the necessity for depending upon 
our benevolence, have not yet made up 
their minds with regard to us, and only the 
other day Mr. Trotzky got up before a big 
audience in Moscow and threw in our 
teeth—some of us being present—his 
doubt as to the sincerity of our professions. 
He said he could not understand why we 
were in Russia devoting many millions and 
the services of many men to an effort to 


_help Russia over her terrible crisis—due 


to the great drought in the valley of the 
Volga! He was sure we were not doing this 
as an expression of our love for Russia, be- 
cause he knew for a fact that some of the 
men high up in the American Relief Ad- 
ministration entertained toward the soviet 
government sentiments of distinct ani- 
mosity, and that, furthermore, the A. R. A. 
was feeding the fighting enemies of Russia 
in Wrangel’s army. This, by the way, is 
untrue unless he includes in Wrangel’s 
army the destitute Russian refugees in 
Constantinople and other places. 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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No Electricity " 


lo Operate the Vacuette 


—And Rugs and Carpets Clean as New Vie 


| en eS 
Now, Madam, you can have a marvelous vacuum cleaner. You can have 23) k 


a vacuum cleaner which is light, simple, easy to operate and which requires 
no electricity—a vacuum cleaner that gives you the double advantage of a powerful air 
suction and a revolving brush—all from its own self-contained mechanism. 

The Vacuette is the remarkable invention which enables housewives to abandon old- 
fashioned, back-breaking ways of cleaning and sweeping rugs and carpets. It is the 
vacuum cleaner without any complicated parts and without any attachments. This amaz- 
ingly simple vacuum cleaner calls for practically no effort and does not cost a penny to { 
operate—no electricity. 

Already with the Vacuette nearly 200,000 housewives are saving their strength, Fi 
saving their time, saving money—just as you can save strength, time and money if you ag as 
use the Vacuette. : 


ACKEUE 


Nor-Electric Vacuum Gleaner 







































° F A 
As Efficient as an Electric— A eels 
As Easy to Operate as a Carpet Sweeper My. 
Once see the Vacuette at work and you will This wonderful vacuum cleaner and sweeper ~ yy 


realize that a perfectly efficient vacuum cleaner which you have wanted, which you have needed 
aps eS er and hard to handle or have for so long and which operates without electri- 
Co) ments. 

The Vacuette is light but strong, it is simple; 
‘and it requires no cords, plugs, or other out- 
side equipment. It is easier to operate th 
any Bee cletnce ” an the Vacuette costs only about half 4 ‘ = Ener: 

Rugs and carpets made clean and bright so What you would expect to pay for (fy = 
easily and so quickly that you have leisure 2 really efficient vacuum cleaner— 
time that you have never had before to read, and if you wish, you can buy it 
to shop, to sew, to get other things done. on easy terms, 


FREE TRIAL 


In Your Own Home 


Only by seeing the Vacuette actually at work can you realize 
what a work saver it is—and you should see it no 
matter what method of sweeping you are using 
now. The results are simply amazing. 

There isa Vacuette representative 
in your locality. Ask him to 
show you or write to 
us for a free trial 
inyourown 
home. 


city is ready for you now. 
With all its wonderful efficiency and its 
unsurpassed strength of construction, 







Features 
You Will Find 


in the Vacuette 


Handsome Polished Aluminum 
Body, Pistol Grip Handle, Rubber 
Wheels, Rubber Cushioned ‘‘ Nose,” Strong 
Vacuum Fan, Revolving Bristle Brush. Prac- 
tically no Oiling Required. Rust-Proof Parts. Weight 
only 71% pounds. 


We Can Placea Few More Agents 


We can place a few more representatives in choice territory to work with 
our district managers as demonstrators and salesmen. If you want to connect 
3 with a big, live, growing organization; if you see the opportunity offered by an 
st el article which actually sells itself as soon as the housewife sees its magical work on her 
é own rugs and carpets—write before the openings are filled. 


THE SCOTT @ FETZER COMPANY, Dept. 16, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufactured in Canada by VACUETTES, Limited, Miller Building, 48 York Street, Toronto 

















Endorsed by 


Good Housekeeping boos 
and Modern Priscilla. 
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How Women Save Money With Mirro 


REFLECTS 
GooD 






HOUSEKEEPING 


You can benefit from the experience of several million 
women who have found the way to save money on their 
kitchen utensils. 


These women have learned through experience that Mirro 
Aluminum cooking utensils last far longer because they are 
made of thicker, harder, more durable, pure aluminum. 


Mirro ware is built to withstand the abuse to which kitchen 
utensils are subjected, day after day. Mirro utensils keep 
their shape. The sides are rigid. The handles are strongly 
riveted and the no-burn cover knobs are securely and per- 
manently fastened. 


Not once only, but many times during its long life does a 
Mirro utensil, such as the Preserving Kettle shown above, 


Well-formed, easy-pouring lip. 


Solid, tightly rolled, sanitary bead, free from 
dirt-catching crevices. 


Smooth, rounded edges—easily cleaned. 


Handle ears permit handle to be moved to any 
one of three different positions without coming 
in contact with sides of utensil. 


“RA So DON 















save the replacement cost of a short-lived article. And Mirro 
prices are very moderate—every woman can afford Mirro. 


You can readily see the difference between Mirro Aluminum 
utensils and others by inspecting them at your nearest dealer. 
Lift them, feel the difference in weight! Note the heavy, 
turned edges of Mirro ware, the many features of convenience 
such as those listed below. 


In addition to these advantages, each Mirro utensil carries 
the guarantee of the world’s foremost maker of aluminum 
ware, with a successful experience of nearly thirty years. 


Get this Mirro Preserving Kettle today. It will demonstrate 
the economy of Mirro. You may buy Mirro ware at leading 
stores everywhere. Send for Mirro miniature catalog No. 14. 


5 Tilting handle with eye for convenient hanging. 
6 Beautiful Mirro finish. Rich, lustrous, silvery. 


7 Famous Mirro trade-mark which is stamped 
into the bottom of every piece, and your guar- 
antee of excellence throughout. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum ° 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

He said he was not all sure about our 
motives, but hoped our friendly perform- 
ance would Pee in the end to be quite as 
disinterested as it purported to be. 

_ “But never mind,” said an American Re- 
lief worker. “Trotzky’s uncertainty with 
regard to our motives doesn’t interfere with 
our operations. To-day sixty-four more 
full trainloads of baby food—an average of 
four hundred and fifty tons to the train— 
started to move in from the ports; alto- 
gether we’ve got approximately ninety-five 
thousand tons on the rails, and every last 
ounce that we have agreed to deliver in 
Russia is moving somewhere. It looked like 
an impossible undertaking, and it was 
nearly, but we’ve got it beaten; so Mr. 
Trotzky’s inability to understand it doesn’t 
worry me. Just so long as he doesn’t block 
the traffic—that’s all I care about.” And 
in this he was expressing the exact spirit 
and views of the entire American per- 
sonnel. 

But leaving Russia out of consideration 
for the time being, the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, having no political or selfish 
ends to serve, being actuated by nothing 
but humanitarian impulse and principle, 
having no ulterior motives and being ex- 
actly and meticulously what it purports to 
be, has not only maintained an association 
between ourselves and those peoples with 
whom we had broken formal relations but 
has knitted between them and us bonds of 
close and unsullied remembrance that must 
inevitably influence in an appreciable de- 
gree the course of human history. Future 
generations in Europe will talk about “the 
Arah” and write about it in their reminis- 
cences and histories as one of the dominant 
and indispensable factors of conservation 
and reconstruction in unfaltering operation 
during the period of chaos following the 
Great War. : 

Nobody, of course, ever speaks of the 
American Relief Administration. The 
name was initialized from the beginning, 
and by degrees the initials A. R. A. spelled 
themselves into a word in the European 
mind, with the result that the organization 
came to be known as “‘the Arah.” 


Official Annoyances 


This abbreviated designation is a nice 
enough word and has quite sufficient dig- 
nity—if it is properly pronounced. But un- 
fortunately some of our beloved American 
relief workers are the kind of Americans 
who seem to think there is something un- 
American about the Latin ‘‘a’’—not to 
say something downright immoral. They 
are on speaking terms with the ‘“‘a’’ as it 
appears in ‘‘ache,”’ “‘actual,”’ “‘against’”’ and 
“arrant’’; but when it comes to broaden- 
ing it they balk unless broadening it hap- 
pens to be absolutely unavoidable. And 
thus it occurs that one hears ‘‘the Arah”’ 
spoken of as ‘‘the Error”’ just as often as 
not. And the worst of it is that there is 
nothing one can do about it. To correct the 
pronunciation of athoroughly self-esteeming 
person is to risk his astonished displeasure, 
and one commits murder with some reluc- 
tance even in Russia where murder is looked 
upon as aminor offense. But I will say that 
I never heard an American in Russia speak 
of ‘the Ahrah”’ without wishing to remove 
my hat and ask him what part of God’s 
country he hailed from. They also make 
the unoffending and long-suffering city of 
Samara rime with the way most of them 
pronounce the word “‘narrow.” And they 
will all agree that it is very ‘‘narra-minded”’ 
of me to permit myself to be impressed by 
such a trifle. 

I am not going to help to popularize this 
name, because I do not like it. It offends 
my ear no matter how it is pronounced. 
Therefore, having told about it, I shall not 
refer to it again. Though I will say that it is 
a name to conjure with in Europe, and that 
the fact that the initials which form it ap- 
peared in all my traveling orders and iden- 
tification papers was a thing for me many 
a time to be duly thankful for. 

Everybody who goes to Russia under the 
auspices of the A. R. A. is routed from Lon- 
don to Ostend and from Ostend to Riga 
through Belgium, Germany, West Prussia, 
the Dantzie Corridor in Poland, East 
Prussia, Lithuania and Latvia. This is an 
interesting route and affords one a splen- 
did opportunity for observing the various 
methods employed by various peoples in the 
exercise of self-determination. 

The Germans evidently determine to 
make everything just as difficult and un- 
pleasant for the Poles as lies within their 
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power, while the Poles on both their West 
and East Prussian borders have put in 
operation systems of retaliation that ex- 
haust all the possibilities there are of mali- 
cious invention. The Prussians multiply 
obstructions and exasperations for the 
Lithuanians, while the Lithuanians do all 
they can to irritate the Prussians on one 
border and to give vent to a fine spite 
against the Latvians on the other. The 
Latvians, not to be outdone, work overtime 
thinking up new ways of annoying the 
Lithuanians on their west frontier and of 
getting even with the Russians on the east. 

All of which tends to make traveling 
among them something that may rightly be 
described as an experience. The defense- 
less outsider, related to none of them, 
knowing none of their inexcusable language 
and sharing none of their grouches and prej- 
udices, has a hard time of it, and at each 
frontier as he goes along he is likely to be 
told in one language or another that if he 
thinks he is being badly treated he better 
wait until he gets over among the brigands 
who inhabit the adjoining country. How 
they do love one another! 


Needless Discomforts 


On each side of every border the traveler 
must submit to a thorough examination 
not only of his baggage but, on the exit 
side, of his person as well; the idea being 
that he must not carry out of a country 
more than a specified sum of that country’s 
money nor any article the export of which 
is forbidden, and that he must not enter a 
country without paying duty on everything 
dutiable he may happen to have in his pos- 
session. And it makes no difference that he 
is merely in transit—a through passenger. 
He must pay duty for the privilege simply 
of carrying dutiable articles through these 
countries. 

And just by way of making everything 
as pleasant for him as possible they do not 
examine his hand baggage in his compart- 
ment on the train; they gather it all up 
and take it into the baggage room of the 
station, where they either dump it down in 
a heap with everybody else’s baggage or 
scatter it about, a piece here and a piece 
there, all over the place. There is nothing 
for the unhappy owner to do but follow it 
and search for it until he has found it all 
and gathered it together in one place; then 
he must stand by and wait until an inspec- 
tor comes along—exactly as though he had 
arrived at his destination. 

After they have finished with him, hav- 
ing taken him finally into a little room, 
counted his money and pawed him all over 
to see that he is not trying to get by with 
some article of contraband concealed upon 
his person, they tote his effects back to his 
compartment, whereupon he has two or 
three porters to try to get rid of without 
having a row with them over the size of the 
tips he gives them. Which is one thing he 
cannot do, because no matter what they 
get they impudently and insistently de- 
mand more. 

All of which, however, is about a traveler 
with a first-class ticket and a compartment 
in an international sleeping car; and there 
are not many such. Not enough to warrant 
the reinstitution—on this line, at any rate— 
of trains de luxe consisting of sleeping cars 
only with dining cars and other luxuries of 
travel. All trains are made up for the most 
part of second and third class cars, which 
are invariably packed and jammed with 
the kind of people who sew themselves into 
their clothes in early winter and make no 
change until they begin to suffer from the 
heat of early summer; who have the herd 
instinct and who travel with their belong- 
ings done up in innumerable baskets and 
bundles of every conceivable shape and 
size. 

These people are native to the region, 
belonging to one small state or to another, 
and the examination of them at a frontier 
is an amazing thing to witness. Each per- 
son—man, woman and child—carries his or 
her own duffel off and onto the train, and 
each person seems to think that if he 
doesn’t hurry up something unpleasant is 
likely to happen to him. 

Some stagger distractedly along under 
mountainous and unsightly bundles; some 
are weighted down with baskets and bags 
and odds and ends of utensils and house- 
hold articles; some drag old trunks or pack- 
ing cases or big tin boxes noisily along the 
pavement, and some have nothing but a 
small package, an extra pair of boots, per- 
haps, carried by their strings, or a loaf of 
black bread tucked under their arms. They 
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“Play on! 
Let music make joyful my realm” 


is a standard which must 
be kept very high unless 


is the only consideration. 


Quality 
‘Price modelo Gals one of the 


— STORYe CLARK 
PLAYER PIANO 


you get an instrument which is built up to the 
highest standard of quality in beautiful ex- 
pression, design and ease of operation~not 
one that has been built down to a price. Yet in 


45 y ears experience in making fine 


instruments, Story «& Glark> 
(since 1857) have learned to build them 


so economically that they are sold at prices 
low enough to be within reach of every home 


‘A beautiful brochure about our in- 
FE R fim E. f struments and the term payment 
¢ plan upon which they are sold will 
be gladly sent upon your request ‘Write for it 
The Story « Glark Piano Company 
Chicago 


New York Brooklyn Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 


CLIP AND MAIL 


Story ¢ Glark Piano Gompany-sis-s17 So. Wabash Ave, Chicago,IL | 
Please send your booklet Name j 


i 
1of designs and name of 


( 
) 
( 
‘nearest dealer. Have you a hn rr ae 
UPienoll A Player‘Pianons” City! | Ns. nce -32 220-3 -o252ce = =a sensae Be 


CLIP AND MAIL 


CLIP AND MAIL 
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Two facts 
no motorist 
can overlook 


IRST: the price of 
the latest and finest 
Marmon is now 
$3185, which is back to 


normal. Do you know 





of any comparable car 
at such a saving? 


Second: Two months 
ago we announced 
“Standardized Service” 
—a nation-wide plan of 
maintenance economy. 


This is a rare com- 
bination. It reduces 
jirst cost and ultimate 
cost to a minimum. 


More money cannot 
Nor 


can costly upkeep bring 


buy a finer car. 


greater satisfaction. 


Can you afford vot to 
drive a Marmon? 


MARMON 
The Foremost Fine Car 





of “Modern Transpor- 
tation Costs.” 


/ the coupon for free copy 


SY) 


NorpDYKE & MaRMON COMPANY 
Established 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me a copy of “‘Modern 
‘Transportation Costs,”’ describing in detail your new 
system of Standardized Service. 


Name. 





Street 
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are all warmly clad and they all look per- 
fectly well fed, but also they all look 
worried and tired and just a little bit 
quarrelsome. There is nearly always some 


kind of trouble over the inspection; a) 
crowd gathers; everybody talks at once) 


and the confusion is bewildering while the 
first-class passenger from the wagon-lit 
stands beside his orderly luggage waiting 
for his turn with an inspector, wondering 
what it is all about and pondering upon the 
state of affairs that has come to pass in this 
one-time most orderly of all worlds. 

Just one such ordeal as this in the course 
of a journey would be enough, but when 
there are any number of them, coming one 
after another, one eventually comes that is 
at least one too many. After which there 
are more—each one consuming from one 
and a half to two slow-passing hours. 

At the eastern border of Germany, or 
East Prussia, you come to the town -of 
Eydtkunen. You have heard of Eydtku- 
nen and been warned that there is where 
they are likely to take all your German 
money away from you if you have any— 
all but five thousand marks, which isn’t 
any money at all. Also your extra shoes, 
your camera with its German lens; your 
German field glass if you have one; and 
any number of other things. So you are not 
sorry when at the end of about two hours 
you are through with Eydtkunen and on 
your way into Lithuania. What you have 
not been told is that the station of the 
Lithuanian frontier town of Virballen is 
only about ten minutes from the station of 
Eydtkunen; that the border, as a matter 
of fact, cuts through what is virtually just 
one fair-sized community, and that before 
you have thought of taking off your rub- 
bers and mittens and settling down your 
train stops again and another crowd of 
porters—dirty, odoriferous, shoving and 
grunting—swarms into your wagon de luxe 
and begins to fight for possession of your 
belongings. You surrender them without 
a word, follow them once more into yet 
another baggage room, where the whole 
rigmarole has to be gone through with 
again. It is unbelievable! 


Good-Natured Latvians 


And if all this would only happen always 
in the daytime it might not be so bad; it 
might be thought of philosophically per- 
haps as being all in the day’s work. But 
they have their trains scheduled so that as 
often as not it happens in the middle of the 
night, when the necessity for crawling out 
of a warm bed and faring forth into the 
bitterness of zero weather is added to all 
the other seemingly unnecessary necessi- 
ties. 

In my own experience this made a par- 
ticularly unpleasant impression upon me, 
and was the cause of my arriving in Riga 
with a bad sore throat and in a frame of 
mind to be thinking principally about how 
fortunate it was that I had made all the 
necessary arrangements so that my heirs 
and assigns would have a minimum of 
trouble in straightening out my affairs. 

I spent just one day in Riga, but in Riga 
one day is a long time. Which is not to say 
that it is not an attractive city. Indeed it 
is; and it is a very beautiful city. I wanted 
very much to explore it as a tourist would, 
see its historic treasures and learn about its 
quaint ancient buildings that make one 
think of medieval guilds and olden days 
when commerce was not so completely 
disassociated from ideas of picturesqueness 
and beauty and the leisurely ornamenta- 
tion of life. But I was reminded at once 
that my business was to see warehouses 
and docks and shipping records and feeding 
stations and great crowds of youngsters 
eating bean soup, corn grits with sugar and 
milk, and good white bread at the expense 
of their Uncle Sam. 

You see, the Latvians permit us to use 
the port of Riga and their railroads for our 
operations in Russia, while in exchange for 
these courtesies and their codperation— 
which, incidentally, is active, sincere and 
unfailing—we undertake to feed forty 
thousand of their needy children. This 
undertaking on our part is not altogether in 
the nature of a bargain, however, because 
to be consistent in our purpose to help all 
the destitute and undernourished children 
of Europe, regardless of their race or na- 
tionality, we would have to be feeding 
these little Latvians anyhow. But it is 
pleasing, nevertheless, to be working for 
once for people who are cheerfully assisting 
us in another job, by which they cannot 
hope to profit. 
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The day I arrived it was ten degrees 
below zero and the city lay under a deep 
blanket of snow. But I was to discover 
that, however I might feel about it, it was 
a very mild day. There was an old porter 
in a frayed uniform in the office of the little 
hotel to which I was taken at the bewitch- 
ing hour of six A.M., when the train got in. 
He spoke perfect English and was probably 
quite as talkative in several other lan- 
guages, and later in the morning when he 
was helping me across the icy sidewalk to 
the automobile that had been sent for me 
from the office of the A. R. A. he said, “It 
is fortunate that you arrived in such pleas- 
ant weather. If you had come a few days 
ago I’m afraid you would have found it 
very cold. It got down to thirty-five below, 
and I really felt it myself, though I don’t 
mind the cold.” 

“And do you call this a warm day?” I 
asked. 

“Well, no, not exactly warm, but very 
mild, very mild. The back of the winter is 
broken.” 

“Oh, it is, is it?’”’ said I to myself as I 
drove awaytfreezing in an open car. ‘Well, 
if anybody should ask me I should tell them 
it isn’t even bent!’”’ But my subsequent 
experience taught me that if I had been 
coming out of Russia instead of going in I 
thie should have suffered from the 

eat. ‘ 

Accompanied by some members of the 
A. R. A. personnel I went down to see the 
place where the food cargoes came in and 
to have explained to me the processes of 
handling them. The port was frozen in— 
for the first time in twenty-seven years, I 
believe it was. Is it not extraordinary how 
many places one goes to with visions in one’s 
mind of their normal conditions, only to 
find that these conditions are different for 
the first time in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant? It was nothing in the nature 
of a hardship to me to find Riga frozen in, 
because it was rather wonderful to stand 
knee-deep—literally—in snow on the un- 
used tremendous granite dock and look 
away out and out across an unbroken field 
of ice, then up a wide frozen river fringed 
on either side with steeples and towers and 
eae uneven, snow-blanketed roof 
ines. 

But the conversation was not about 
these things; it was all about how much 
our shipping operations would be retarded 
and how far ahead of immediate necessities 
the food-distributing stations in Russia 
were. Although the ships scheduled for 
Riga were unloading at Reval and the only 
serious delay was in railway transport, our 
relief workers were plainly worried, and 
speculated with great hopefulness on the 
rise in temperature to ten degrees below 
zero and the local prediction that there 
would be no more winter. 


Hardships of Travel 


In A. R. A. circles in Riga the person 
who comes along en route to Russia enjoys 
a temporary importance that is exceedingly 
interesting. At least I found it so. My 
idea was that the nearer I should get to 
Russia the less difficult the difficulties of 
getting there would become and the less 
dangerous the much-talked-of danger 
would appear to be. But not at all. You 
walk up to the cloud of mystery which 
hangs upon the frontier of that unhappy 
country expecting to see it lift and float 
away before your eyes, revealing to you a 
commonplaceness which will, as per your 
usual experience, turn your taste for ad- 
venture into dust and ashes in your mouth. 
Instead of which the cloud deepens .and 
grows heavier and darker, and you begin, 
figuratively speaking, to breathe with 
shorter breaths when you get into the 
hushed atmosphere in which its immediate 
neighbors live. 

In Riga they speak of going in and com- 
ing out as though Russia were some vast 
chamber of horrors containing strange fas- 
cinations along with things vague and 
unimaginable that’men wish to investigate 
but hesitate to approach. You meet a 
stranger in Riga—an American, that is— 
and inevitably his first question will be, 
“Are you going in?”’ 

“Yes,’’ say you, and then you ask him, 
“Have you been in?”’ 

If he has he is pretty sure to bate his 
breath for your benefit and make a noise 
like a survivor, while if he has not he will 
say, ‘‘No such luck!” and begin to tell you 
how he is stuck in Riga superintending the 
unloading of cargoes or keeping tabs on 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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ig The new Dayton Steel 
Racquet gives you all of the 
advantages of the finest of 
wooden racquets—plus 
strength and durability. 


It has a steel frame 
which can’t warp, crack or 
break, and which requires 
no press. It has strings of 
smooth, twisted stee/ wire 
which are practically un- 
breakable. They will with- 
stand the hardest play and 
are unaffected by damp or 
wet weather. The racquet 
can even be used in the rain. 


Steel Racquet 


Take this new racquet in your 
hand—swing it. It grips and fee/s 
just like the finest wooden racquets, 
because it has the standard wooden 
handle, is made in the standard weights 
and is perfectly balanced. 

































And yet it’s a better racquet. 
The steel frame offers less air-resistance 
than a wooden frame, and consequently 
the racquet swings more easily and 
allows better timing and control. 







Invented by 
William A. Larned 


The Dayton Steel Racquet is the 
invention of William A. Larned, seven 
times national champion. It is the 
result of twenty years of study and 
experiment. 


Ask Your Dealer 


This new racquet is distributed by 
A. G. Spalding Bros., Wright & 
Ditson, Wright & Ditson-Victor 
Company and Alex Taylor & 
Company. Go to any store where 
their goods are sold and examine 
the Dayton Steel Racquet for 
yourself. 


Price $10.00 
Priced at $10.00 ($13.50 if 


strung with gut), the Dayton Steel 
Racquet is the most economical racquet 
you can buy. 















A copy of our descriptive booklet 
will be sent on request. 







The Dayton Steel Racquet Co. 
Dayton - - - Ohio 
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The rug on the porch is 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 
381. Inthe 6x9 ft. size 
the price is only $8.10. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


This Gold Seal 
Is Your Protection 


Against Imitations 


"8 1920, console” 


When you buy a Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug, see that it 
bears a Gold Seal similar to the one shown here. Genuine 
Congoleum Rugs are absolutely guaranteed by the Gold- 
Seal pledge, “Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” 
This same Gold Seal, in a larger size, identifies the dealer who 
sells genuine Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum Rugs and Floor-Coverings. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


San Francisco Dallas 
Pittsburgh Montreal 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston 
Minneapolis Atlanta Kansas City 





Indoors and Out 


these Rugs are a Joy 


“Nothing like Congoleum Rugs for 


“summer-time. They're so easy to keep 
clean and nothing seems to harm them.” 


On the porch or indoors—Go/d-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs 
are surely the ideal summer floor-covering. Their cool, 
cheery patterns add charm to the seashore cottage, bun- 
galow and mountain camp, and besides they are low- 
priced and extremely practical. They hug the floor 
tightly without fastening of any kind, never ruffle or 
turn up at edges or corners. 


Water doesn’t hurt them. The sun doesn’t fade them. 
No need to roll them up when rain threatens. And they 
are so easy to clean—it’s done in a jiffy with a damp mop. 


Truly for the summer home there is no floor-covering so 

satisfying and economical as Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs. 

feet $8.10 The rug illustrated is lx 3 $ .50 

feet 10.10 made only in the five : fey. SMG 
feet 12.15 large sizes. The small rugs AP : 

14.15 are made in other designs 2feet 1.50 

16.20 to harmonize with it. Sas feet 2.00 


Owing to freight rates prices in the South, west of the Mississippi 
and in Canada are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 
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“U— BEATING ENCINE 


PULLEY 4-8 DIA.X 21" FACE 
125 RPM. 


PULLEY 6-6" DIA.X 20 FACE 
90 RPM. 


Blueprint sketch of Goodycar-belted beater drive in the Crocker Division Mill of the American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., and insert photograph of the Crocker Division Mill. 


Twenty-six Eagle-A Mills and the G. T. M. 


The American Writing Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, comprises 26 mills throughout the country, making 
the nationally celebrated Eagle-A Quality-Standards of 
printing papers. The belting equipment and requirements 
of their every plant, involving hundreds of drives, have 


been analyzed in the past two years by a G. T. M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man. 


As a result of this vast survey, this Company, which is the larg- 
est fine paper-making institution in the world, today is in pos- 
session of a tabulated record of every belt in each of its mills, 
complete data on dimensions and grades of belts used on the 
various drives, and specific recommendations for the types of 
belts best suited to the varying duties.. The report is used 
continually by the plant engineers and by the Purchasing 
Department in choosing different sizes and types of belts. 


‘*This analysis of the belt equipment in each of our 26 plants 
is the most comprehensive and valuable work of its kind that 
has ever come to my attention,” writes Mr. J. Moles, Chief 
Engineer of the American Writing Paper Company. ‘The 
actual G. T. M. work required months, and the final report, 
together with recommendations submitted by the Goodyear 
Company, comprises several volumes.” 


A great deal of the equipment installed on the basis of this 
expert analysis is Goodyear Blue Streak Belting. This is par- 
ticularly true of the equipment of the great beater drives, 


SPECIFIED:- GOODYEAR BELT 


TYPICAL BEATER DRIVE 
IN THE CROCKER DIVISION MILL 
OF THE AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


/8’-6 PLY GOODYEAR BLUE STREAK BELT 
DRIVING PULLEY, 4°8°X 2/" FACE, 125 R.PM. 
DRIVEN PULLEY, 6-6"X 20°FACE, 90 RPM. 

MAXIMUM H.P-S5O 





Copyright, 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


which transmit the power from the main shaft to the great 
revolving cylinders where numerous knives beat rags into 
stock for the paper machines. 


Two of these Goodyear Blue Streak Belts, |8-inch, 6-ply, 


were installed in the Crocker Division in Holyoke, in June, 
1920. These two Goodyears have been in constant operation 
for two years now, and have never been touched. They 
never required taking-up or repairing. Mr. Moles says they 
are as good today as the day they were installed, though 
they have been working on this heavy drive for 24 hours a 
day, six days a week. 


Hundreds of other Goodyear Belts in American Writing 


Paper plants are giving correspondingly faithful, trouble-free 
and long-wearing service. Their efficient and economical 
performance is a tribute to the quality built into them and to 
the correctness and exactness with which they are specified 
to their jobs. 


This is a splendid example of the work of the G. T. M., the 


working of the Goodyear Plant Analysis Method, and the per- 
formance of Goodyear Belts. You can have a similar survey 
made of your transmission or conveying problem. There is 
a G. T. M. in your neighborhood, and you may rely on his 
recommendations and on the quality of Goodyear Belts. For 
further information about the Goodyear Analysis Plan, write 
to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


GOODE YEAR 
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- (Continued from Page 50) 
shipments and that sort of thing. It re- 
minded me for all the world of wartime 
when men growled about being hung up at 
the rear on S. O. S. jobs or something like 
that when all the excitement and a fel- 
low’s chance to get in were at the front. 

Three members of the relief organization 
were going to Moscow at the same time I 
was, and the London office had asked the 
Latvian Government to give us a special 
railway carriage. Typhus was raging every- 
where and the risk one ran in traveling in 
a public conveyance was not to be exag- 
gerated. I am sure the Latvians were 
willing to lend us anything they had, but 
they are not rich in rolling stock of any 
kind and the best they could do was a 
terribly dirty little wooden second-class car 
that made one shudder to look at. It was 
either that or a long wait for a wagon-lit 
that was out on another job, however; so 
we decided to risk it. They told us that the 
car had just come back from Russia but 
had been disinsected. Nevertheless we 
discovered evidence of a considerable lack 
of thoroughness in the disinsecting process; 
so each one cleaned out his own compart- 
ment and sprinkled it liberally with naph- 
thaline powder, after which there was 
nothing to do but hope for the best. 

I spent an hour watching a plucky little 
creature trying to climb a naphthaline Alp 
that I had placed in his path, singing to 
myself the while: ‘Good morning, Mr. 
Zip, Zip, Zip, with your hair cut just as 
short as mine.” But when my little play- 
mate finally fell over on his back and gave 
up the struggle my faith in naphthaline 
powder was established. 


In the Land of Famine 


This private car of ours, which would 
sound so grand if I refrained from saying 
anything about it except that it was a 
private car, was attached to the Moscow 
Express. And this was lucky for us, be- 
cause it meant fast traveling. It is six 
hundred and forty-three miles from Riga to 
Moscow, and it took us only three nights 
and two days to make it. To people who 
are familiar with facilities for traveling in 
great comfort from Chicago to New York 
in from eighteen to twenty-three hours, and 
from New York to San Francisco in less 
than five days, this may seem a bit slow, 
but I was to learn later that it was really 
quite snappy service. On a trip to the 
Volga Valley I found myself saying: “If it 
takes a specially favored person ten hours 
to travel ten miles how long should it take 
a grain of corn?’”’ And I was unable to 
understand how relief operations, having 
behind them the pressure of immediate 
necessity and requiring a tremendous 
amount of transportation, could be carried 
on at all. But I shall not take this occasion 
to relieve my mind with regard to national- 
ized Russian lines of communication under 
soviet management. : 

Getting into Russia: We were traveling 
on a Latvian government mandate, to 
say nothing of being provided with Relief 
Administration and other American pa- 
pers, notwithstanding all of which, when 
we crossed the border, we had to submit to 
the careful scrutiny of the soviet officials. 
This, however, I did not object to in the 


- least, because, since they were the first real - 


live Bolsheviki I had encountered I was 
much more interested in them than they 
could possibly be in me. My first thought 
was that any American soldier would sen- 
tence himself to the guardhouse if he should 
catch himself out looking as they did. 

But their dirty and bedraggled uniforms 
had distinctive features. They were a kind 
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Boker had me by the hand; and with 
his other hand he was squeezing my elbow 
as if I was a long-lost friend. I was afraid, 
in fact, he’d get on to the way I was shak- 
ing. It scared me, I remember, to be in 
there with all those others. They were the 
big Wall Street men, the traders I’d been 
hearing Bert—Boker, too—talking about 
already. I began to be a little ashamed, 
besides. A hundred plunks was all I had 
with me; and I wondered what they’d 
think—Boker, too—when I flashed that 
shoestring. 

“The market’s great!’’ said Boker. 

He read me off a few prices from the 
board. After that he began to give me 
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of dark, mustard-colored, coarse wool cloth 
and were red, of course, as to collar tabs 
and cuff bands. But what made this uni- 
form unique, different from any uniform 
the world has ever seen, was the cap that 
went with it. The cap is an atrocity that 
was invented, I am told, by Trotzky, and 
is known as the Trotzky helmet. It is 
made of the uniform material and is a hood, 
really, with both helmet and*cap charac- 
teristics—that is, it has a visor and also 
runs up at the top in a floppy sort of peak. 
It makes its wearer look both flat-headed 
and low-browed, and just above the visor 
on the flat spot there is either a red star or 
a crossed hammer and sickle, these being 
the emblems of the Communist state. 

The boys, however, were nice enough, 
quite courteous, and not in any observable 
way different from other chesty youths 
exercising governmental authority. But I 
did have a feeling at once of being despised 
and a bit too clean and well-groomed for 
the occasion, which was a feeling I was 
destined to carry about with me all the 
time I was in Russia. 

We had no sooner crossed into Russia 
than we began to see horrible sights. And 
this is the truth—I was not expecting it. I 
thought the horrors were confined to cer- 
tain areas and that I should have to go and 
look for them. But there is no area in 
Russia today that is not horrible; at least 
there is no area in which horrors are not to 
be encountered. And though the soviet 
authorities spare no effort in trying to in- 
duce the world to believe that the famine 
is confined to the Volga Valley and that 
it is due solely to natural causes and causes 
over which they had no control, there is not 
a man, woman or child in the country, 
aside from a favored few within the govern- 
ment circle or who have money enough to 
pay the fantastic prices that are demanded 
for food, who is getting enough to eat. 
This also is the absolute truth, which no- 
body who knows the situation will seek to 
deny. 

At every railway station there were 
seething mobs of the most awful people I 
had ever seen. They crowded up under the 
windows of our car and wailed a pitiful 
wail with their hands held out. 

I asked our Latvian porter, who spoke 
both English and Russian, what they were 
saying, and laughing a brutal laugh he 
answered: ‘‘They are saying, ‘For God’s 
sake give us bread, give us bread!’’’ He 
was remembering the Bolshevik invasion of 
his own country and the ruthlessness of it. 
He had no sympathy for Russians. 


Cold and Misery 


Most of the people were trying to get on 
the train; they were going somewhere, any- 
where, I suppose, away from where they 
were. There were Red soldiers stationed at 
each end of all the cars, and only those who 
had permits to travel were allowed to get 
aboard; but the others, in uncontrollable 
masses, struggled for a foothold anywhere. 
We had one continual fight to keep them 
out of our car, but we had to keep them 
out; our hearts might ache for them, but 
they had on them one thing we were afraid 
of—carriers of disease. 

We locked our doors, but they kicked 
against them and beat upon the windows 
with their fists, making piteous appeals. 
They clung to the steps and the trucks and 
crowded together between the cars on the 
coupling pins. And it was cold, bitter cold. 
The country was just one vast interminable 
stretch of blinding white silence; the vil- 
lages were buried up to their thick-thatched 
eaves in snow; the beards of the men and 
the mufflers of the women were hung with 
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what he called the dope. A tip was out 
on Mex Pete; and there was a tip out on 
Studebaker too. A lot of talk, besides, he 
said, was going the rounds on Steel. If 
anyone went short on Steel they were 
dead sure to make a killing, he said. 

“‘Short?”’ I said. 

“Yeah; sell, you know,” said Boker. 

It was all Greek to me. 

I was as green as any hick that ever 
stepped out of the Grand Central into 
Forty-second Street. How could I sell 
Steel when I didn’t have any to sell? The 
look Boker gave me I can remember still. 
It must have been hard for him not to 
laugh. 
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icicles; it was all a terrible picture of 
human suffering. 

At one station I stood looking out of a 
window as the train began to move; it 
gathered speed; there was a surge forward 
in the crowd arid a frantic shout; then I 
felt the car under me lift and twist itself 
with a sickening grind. 

One of the young men I was traveling 
with came up to me quickly, turned me 
away from the window and said, ‘Don’t 
look! We ran over a woman. She slipped 
on the icy step she was trying to hang 
on to and fell under the wheels!’’ 

The porter, looking just a little bit 
shaken himself, said, ‘‘Yes, and she’s 
better off! Kindest thing you can do to a 
lot of these people is to kill them. We 
don’t often make this run without killing 
two or three, but it don’t seem right that 
they should nearly always be women.” 

We killed three before we got to Mos- 
cow—all women. 

I once knew Moscow as one of the most 
colorful cities in the world. Its chief pur- 
suit was happiness and even its muzhiks 
were round and rollicking and blessed with 
unfailing good nature. It was not a city 
to approve of particularly; it lay under a 
weight of wasted years and its moral tone 
was unhealthy, but at least it was cheerful. 
Also it was well kept and had an air of 
great pride in itself. 


Gray and Dismal Moscow 


My impression when I arrived this time 
was that it had grown suddenly old and 
dismally gray; that, moreover, it had lost 
its grip in its sad decrepitude, permitting 
itself to get filthy and foul—a bedraggled 
drab of a city. The station, too dirty to be 
described, and with its atmosphere too 
thick with the hideous smell of human un- 
cleanness to be breathed, was filled with 
people one shrank from in fear, while 
outside was a swarm of beggars and mere 
idlers through which to thrust one’s way 
was a thing to dread. 

The city lay under a thick mantle of 
dirty snow and ice, while overhead hung 
a heavy gray pall of somber cloud. They 
told us it had been two weeks since the sun 
had shone. In the streets there were a 
great many people ambling aimlessly along 
doing nothing and, as I afterward learned, 
with nothing to do. I looked into their 
faces and saw only weariness; not even 
resentment—only weariness and a kind of 
hopeless submission. On the journey in, 
my nerves had been shaken a bit and, as 
anyone would, I had suffered thrills of 
heartbreaking sympathy for the people I 
had seen. But now a sense of deep depres- 
sion began to settle upon me. Nobody in 
Russia escapes this; depression is chronic; 
everybody feels it and everybody talks 
about it. It is a dreadful thing to live with 
day after day. 

There were gangs of women; terrible 
women; women only, cleaning the ice out 
of the street-car tracks with picks and 
shovels and stiff twig brooms. I knew 
them to be gangs of conscripted labor, and 
I felt sweep over me in their behalf a wave 
of hot resentment. But it was too soon for 
me to begin to feel resentful; too soon for 
me even to say to myself as I did, ‘‘So this 
is what it’s like!” 

I was to go a long way yet and learn in 
the end that the women who clean the 
streets of the cities are fortunate because 
they are fed. I shall wait until another 
time to go farther and see more in the grand 
old city of Moscow. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mrs. Egan. The next will appear in an early 
issue. 
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Steel I sold, though; twenty shares of it. 
This meant of course that the trade was 
on a margin of five points a share only; and 
that in itself should have warned what kind 
of people I was dealing with. No reputable 
brokerage office, I know now, will carry a 


client on any margin like that. There you | # 
and my hand shook as I | 


are, though; 
handed over the hundred dollars. 

Boker hurried from the room. A moment 
later he was back again. 

“Your order’s filled,’’ he said; ‘‘I filled 
it at 83.” 

I was astonished. I hadn’t even seen him 
telephone. All he’d done was to take 
a walk around the room at the back. That 
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Light Twin Outboard Motor’ 


Sportsmen Everywhere 
Are Talking About It 


The Elto Light Twin is causing 
a big stir in the outdoor world. 
It is even a bigger sensation than 
Ole Evinrude’s first outboard 
motor built 14 years ago. 


Sportsmen everywhere are talk- 
ing about the Elto. They had 
looked to the “Father of the 
Detachable Motor” for a highly 
developed motor of this type 
and they welcome this great ad- 
vance in the industry with gen- 
uine enthusiasm. From all parts 
of America and foreign shores, 
letters are coming to Ole Evin- 
tude’s new organization highly com- 


mending the Elto Light Twin for its 
original and practical features. 


Advanced Design 


The Elto is a twin-cylinder and devel- 
ops full 3 H. P., yet it weighs only 48 
pounds. It is a rugged, long-life motor, 
built thruout with extreme precision. 


Other notable Elto features are its 
quick, easy starting, vibrationless run- 
ning, automatic tilting, folding rudder, 
comfortable steering from any part ot 
boat, perfect trolling speed, quiet un- 
derwater exhaust, oil-tight gear hous- 
ing. The Eltois the utmost in outboard 
motor beauty and utility. Its many dis- 
tinctive features are quickly winning 
recognition for it as the outboard motor 
masterpiece, 


Write Ole Evinrude’s new organi- 
zation for descriptive literature and 
name of the Eltodealernearest you.- | 


Dealers: Write today for outline 
of sales plan. 


Elto Outboard MotorCo. 


OLE EVINRUDE, Pres. 
Dept. M.,Mfrs. Home Bldg., Milwaukee 
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Why You Should Change 
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Your Spark Plugs Now 


Most engine troubles come from worn- 
out or incorrectly designed spark plugs. 


If your car starts hard, don’t run the 
battery down; if it splutters and runs 
jerkily, if it misses on the hills and at 
high speed, don’t blame it on the car- 
buretor or piston rings. 


Probably all you need is a new set of 
AC Spark Plugs. 


Go to any good dealer and tell him you 
want a set of AC Plugs specially de- 
signed for your car. 


Then see the difference in performance! 


Most manufacturers of costly cars, 
trucks and tractors equip their engines 
with AC Spark Plugs because they 
know there is nothing like the old reli- 
able AC to make a motor runsmoothly. 


Race drivers, aviators, speed-boat pilots 
also insist that their engines be AC- 
equipped. 


You can’t go wrong if you follow these 
experts. 


Ask for and see that you get the genu- 
ine AC Spark Plugs specially designed 
for your car. 


Ford Owners :—The AC 1075 for Ford 
engines is the plug you should use. It 
has our patented wire clip for the Ford 
terminal, our new design electrode 
which prevents oil from lodging in the 
spark gap and the famous AC Carbon 
Proof porcelain. If your Ford dealer 
will not supply you any other good 
dealer can meet your needs. 

AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, -AGchigan 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. 
No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 








The Standard Spark 
Plug of the World 
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wasn’t all, though. The price he told me, 
83, was a good three-quarters under the 
figures on the board; and he’d gyped me 
out of that. I was about as green as they 
make ’em, I guess. 

It was half past eleven when I left 
Boker’s; and I’d hardly opened the door 
when I had ashock. As I reached the stairs 
and was starting down who should I see 
coming up but old man Potter! 

dodged out of sight pretty quick, I’ll 
say. He hadn’t seen me, however; and I 
hung around to see where he’d go. After 
that I took my time about getting back to 
the office. I knew now why he’d been 
figuring over that newspaper he kept 
hidden in his desk. It was the same as I’d 
been figuring—the financial page. One 
o’clock, though, was striking before I 
finished eating my lunch; and after that I 
lit a cigar. Twenty minutes later I lounged 
back to the insurance office. 

Potter was waiting forme. He began to 
bristle as I walked in. 

“Can it!” I said to him. “I know where 
you were this A.M.” 

“What’s that?” he said. ‘“‘What’s that?” 

“You were down at Boker’s,”’ I told him. 

You should have seen his face. It grew 
as white and moist as the belly of a fish. 
I felt sorry for the old boy. He’d seen, too, 
what he was up against; and to try to get 
out of it he’d risked everything, his job 
included. 

He sat there all crumpled up. 
tell ” he whispered. 

I wasn’t going to tell. I knew they’d 
sack him offhand. I went back to my desk. 

Anyone who knows can tell you what 
happens to a bird who gets dealing in the 
market. I was no exception. All I could 
think of that afternoon was the money I’d 
put up at Boker’s. If the market went 
down I’d win. If it went up I’d lose. I 
had the chills and fever all right. In fact, 
I was half beside myself till I heard the 
newsboys yelling the early editions in the 
street below. Potter watched me as I got 
up and dusted out of the room; but a lot 
I cared now for Potter. I got a paper from 
a kid; and the moment I saw it I let out 
a yip. 

Steel was down a point and over. As it 
figured out, I’d cleaned up twenty-five 
bucks on the day! 

I'd like to speak of that. It was winning 
like this, the first time of all, that put me 
really to the bad. If I’d lost I might have 
stopped to think. I’d won, though; and 
that fixed me—I had the fever in my blood. 
When I went upstairs to the office I lounged 
over to old Potter’s desk. 

“The market’s off,’ I said, swaggering. 
It was the same swagger I’d seen Bert 
Gerken give. I was in on Wall Street 
stocks, you know—dealing in the market. 

“Sh-h-h! For God’s sake!” said old 
Potter, turning white. 

That afternoon, when I went home to the 
flat, the world was mine. 


“Tf you 
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T WAS along toward six o’clock when I 
got off the Subway at the corner and 
headed down the side street. Under my 


/ arm I had all the latest Wall Street edi- 


tions; and one of these I’d been reading as 
I hung to a strap in the train. I felt pretty 
chesty and big, in fact, as I studied the 
financial page, letting on to myself I was a 
regular Wall Street man. I was figuring, 
too, how the folks who saw me must think 
what a swell I was. The Wall Street paper 
wasn’t all of it, either. On the way from 
the office to the Subway I’d stopped in at a 
couple of places and got myself some other 
reading matter. 

One piece of it was a list of winter 
tours—trips down South to the big resorts. 
The other piece was an automobile-road 


| map. I hadn’t a car, of course; but that 


day before I left the office I’d been doing a 
bit of figuring. 

Twenty-five bucks a day, if you count 
six days In the week, is a hundred and fifty 
bones; six hundred, in all, for the month. 
It’s no wonder, in fact, that seeing myself 
with that amount a month I thought the 
world was mine. The trouble, though, is 
that I didn’t stop with that. If I used my 
profits, that six hundred plunks a month, to 
buy more stock, in a month I’d be making 
six or seven times what I was making now. 


_ I got crazy with the heat after that. Before 


long I saw myself—on paper—rolling in 
anywheres from five hundred to a thousand 
every week. At this point, though, I called 
a halt. To be on the safe side I set down 
what I’d make at two hundred and fifty a 
week or thereabouts—call it a flat three 
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hundred. That made twelve hundred dol- 
lars a month, I said; and with that much 
in my jeans, all of New York I’d own, I 
figured. 

I almost thought I owned it already. A 
car for Josie was the first thing I’d get; 
and it wouldn’t be any tin lizzie, either. 
The car, before I got through figuring on 
it, was one of those nickel and brass im- 
ported cars; and by that time I had a 
choffer in livery at the wheel. That wasn’t 
all, though, I laid in for Josie that evening 
on my way uptown in the Subway. The 
Gerkens had a colored girl to cook for 
them; but I wouldn’t let Josie do with 
anything like that. I wasn’t going to let 
her stick on, either, in that mangy two- 
by-four flat we were living in. I figured it 
out that we’d have a flat on Riverside 
Drive, and a cook, a chambermaid and 
maybe a man. The flat, too, would have 
eight rooms and a couple of baths; and I 
could see in my mind’s eye the Gerkens 
when we asked them in for the evening. 
Josie would be in a new silk dress, one to 
knock your eye out; and she would have 
on, too, all her swell new jewelry. She was 
a good-looking kid; and I could see her 
with all her swell rings and the dingle- 
dangles in her ears. Then, after we’d 
eaten, we’d take the Gerkens to the show 
in that new car I’d bought; and Josie 
would have on the fur coat I’d got for her. 
It wouldn’t be the fur coat, either, she’d 
been talking about a long while now—a 
piece of rabbit fur she’d seen over in 
Amsterdam Avenue. It was the real 
goods—sable or something; and to myself 
I pictured Sadie Gerken turning green 
when she got her eye on it. 

There were a lot of things I pictured; a 
whole heap of them. They were still run- 
ning in my mind when I romped up the 
stair to the flat, and put my key in the latch. 

“Hey, Josie!’’ I whooped. 

Then I stood there, gaping. 

The flat was empty and dark. It looked, 
too, as if Josie hadn’t been in there since 
morning. All around, the place was in dis- 
order just as I’d left it hours ago. 

The papers I dropped on a chair; and 
without taking off my hat and coat I walked 
on down the hall. ‘‘Josie!” I called again. 
It was the first time, in fact, I’d ever come 
home like that and found no one waiting 
for me. I felt queer, I know, as I opened 
Josie’s door and looked inside. 

The room, like the rest of the flat, was in 
disorder. The bedclothes lay flung over the 
footboard; and all the drawers of her 
bureau were open. I got a shock as I saw 
them. A gasp came out of me; and hustling 
to the closet I looked inside. You can 
guess, maybe, what I was thinking. Her 
bag, though, was there; and when I saw 
it I caught my breath. I hadn’t really 
thought, of course, that she’d go do any- 
thing like that; but just the same I was 
relieved. 

After that I began to get hot a little for 
the scare I’d had thrown into me. Here 
was I, all primed and bubbling with what 
I’d pulled off that day, and Josie wasn’t 
at home, ready to hear me tell her. 

I got hotter and hotter as I went back to 
the parlor and lit the light. I sat down, I 
remember, and tried to read the paper; but 
though I had it open at the financial page 
I didn’t read it long. After a while I got 


-another scare. Why had she gone out and 


left the flat like it was? Why, too, was she 
staying away so long? I dropped the paper 
and humped back to her room again. 

There was her bag, though; and in the 
bureau and the closet, too, were all her 
things. Then, as I stood there, I heard the 
front door open. : 

“Say!” I said. ‘‘ Where have you been, 
anyway?” 

She looked at me a moment. Her face 
was pale, and she was all fagged out and 
limp. P 

“‘T’ve been downtown,” she answered. 

I knew she had. She had a paper parcel 
in her hand; and I figured she’d left the 
flat in a mess so she could gad around in 
the shops all day. I was wrong, though, it 
turned out. 

“That’s the dinner,” she said, putting 
down the parcel; “I got it just now at the 
delicatessen.”’ 

Well, that was piling it on, I felt. Around 
the town I’d seen a lot of these women who 
hang out in the shops and movies, waiting 
till the last minute to beat it home with a 
slice of meat and a paper of potato salad for 
their husband’s dinner; and I told her 
what I thought. She waited till I had 
finished. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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VELIE-BUILT MOTOR WINS AGAIN 





he Velie © 


NOTHER link in the long chain of Velie Victories was added when a stock car equipped with the Velie- 
built motor climbed Mount Wilson in 27 minutes, 51 x% seconds, breaking the record that had stood four 
years by over 11 minutes, and winning the Los Angeles Express trophy. 





This unparalleled performance was made possible by the Velie overhead valve construction— Velie automatic 
lubrication — Velie motor solidity —Velie cooling — Velie dirt-proof construction—and a score of other features 
built into this matchless power plant. 


In 9% miles the car driven by Walter Lord made 144 turns in the tortuous ascent of 6000 feet. The motometer 
showed the water at only average summer temperature when the car reached the top.* 

Every purchaser of a Model 58 Velie car gets an exact duplicate of this motor in a beautiful car of long soft flowing 
lines and curves. Richly finished and completely equipped. Four new body styles, open and closed. See your 
nearest Velie dealer. 


*The official account of the mountain climb will be sent on request 
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—one of the twelve 
most popular pens 
in the world 











No. 312, the Judge’s Quill, 
M4 is a fine pointed stub pen 
#4 of generous size, smooth in 
@ action and very durable. 
4 Itisafavoriteamong those 
ee Who like the bold stroke 
i characteristic of a stub 
m pen, combined with the 
fauey clasticity and smooth ac- 

ba tion of a long, medium- 
gy) fine point. 


q Choose from the dealer’s 
mg display case, orderby num- 
ber for safety’s sake, and 
buy by the box—it is red. 


The Esterbrook Pen 


Mfg. Co. 


72-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 


“eR SR hee 


Canadian Agents: 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 


Send 15c 


For samples of the twelve 
most popular pens in the 
little red box. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“T wasn’t shopping,” she said; ‘‘I wasn’t 
at a movie, either. I went downtown and 
got back that old job of mine.” 

You could have knocked me down witha 
feather. 

“You did what?” 

“Just what I say,” she said. 

It was the fact, what’s more. Before 
we’d married, Josie was a stenographer in a 
Broadway jobbing house. The place paid 
twenty-five a week; and to think she’d 
gone back to it now—well, I just turned hot 
and cold. If she’d hit me I couldn’t have 
taken it worse. 

It was my pride, you see. Anyways, I 
had the same pride a clerk would have 
about a thing like that; and what laid me 
out was, first of all, what they’d say at the 
office when they heard my wife had had to 
go back to work. In my mind’s eye I could 
see them grin. ‘‘His wife, she had to go to 
work,” they’d say. With one thing and an- 
other I was pretty nearly beside myself. 

Josie didn’t make it any the easier for me. 

I wouldn’t stand for it, I told her. A 
wife’s place was to take care of her hus- 
band’s home, I said; and she looked at me 
for a moment. 

done he’s able to keep a wife,’’ she 
said. 

“What’s that?” I shot back at her. 

“You heard me,” she answered. ‘‘A wife 
who just trots round the house and does 
nothing is a luxury, Jim. That’s why I 
went and got back my job. I figured you 
couldn’t afford a wife.” 

Then, before I could say anything, she 
gave her shoulders a hunch. 

“T’m sick of all this, anyways. I’ve sat 
round this flat, dusting and sweeping and 
cooking the meals for you; and what have 
I got out of it, I’d ask. I don’t go any- 
wheres; you never take me to a show or 
anything; I just drudge and slave. I 
wouldn’t doit for any man. I made up my 
mind since you couldn’t give me anything— 
or wouldn’t—I’d go out and get it for 
myself.” 

She had spunk, I’ll say. She was only a 
kid, at that, too; but she had the grit; and 
as for me, I began to come down from my 
high horse. 

‘Listen, Josie,”’ I said. 

“T don’t wish to listen,’ she answered. 
“‘T’m through, I’m finished!”’ 

I told her then. Ina word or two I let on 
to her what I’d pulled off that day down at 
Boker’s. You should have seen her! 

*‘Jim!’’ she said. 

After that it was as if the sunshine had 
burst all at once through the walls of that 
two-by-four flat we were living in. 

“e Jim ! ” = 

I just took her in my arms; and she hung 
to me, shaking and catching at her breath. 


Vv 


i WAS one grand night, that night, I’ll 
mention. It was as if the twenty-five 
bucks, the piece of change I’d raked down 
that day at Boker’s, was as many thou- 
sands instead. Outside of the pay envelope 
I’d lugged home every Saturday it was the 
first money I’d turned up in the six years 
we'd been married. To Josie it looked even 
bigger than it did to me. 

She thought I was made, that’s all. 

The dinner we rattled through with as if 
it had been a quick-lunch order downtown. 
The janitor downstairs had a phone; and 
while Josie was putting away the plates I 
beat it down to the basement. 

“That you, Bert?’’ I called, when I got 
the Gerkens’ flat. I was feeling pretty 
chesty and important, too, I’ll say; though 
I didn’t let him see it. “Josie and I, 
we're dropping round to a show,” I said; 
‘‘and we thought maybe you and Sadie 
would like to go.’’ Then, before he could 
say anything I added, offhand like, ‘‘The 
tickets and the eats afterwards, Bert, are 
on me.” 

Bert said they’d be ready when I got 
around; and I dusted back upstairs. 

“Put on your dress, Josie,’’ I told her. 

“Why, Jim!” said Josie. 

Her face was all lit up when she skipped 
back into her room to get ready. 

We took a cab at the corner. A street 
car or the Subway would have done us 
ordinarily; and I remember the squeak 
Josie gave as I beckoned to the taxi. The 
last one I’d paid for was on the day I’d 
driven her away from the church where we 
were married; though never mind. She 
snuggled up against me tonight as we 
sat inside; and I could feel her quiver. I 
guess she’d been waiting a long while for 
that taxi ride. 
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Bert and Sadie were at the door when we 
got there. 

“Anniversary?”’ grinned Bert as he saw 
the cab. 

It made me sore to hear him. I’d let 
him see, I figured, that he wasn’t the only 
one who could spend money; but it took 
Bert a while to get on to that. 

*“What’re we takin’ in?”’ he asked. “A 
picture?”’ 

“Cut it out!” I growled. 

It was to a theater—a real show—we 
were going; and the seats I got weren’t 
upstairs in the gallery, either. Including 
the tax, the four pasteboards set me back 
eleven dollars; but after the first shock of 
it, and the curtain went up and the show 
began, I forgot all that. I just sat back 
with my chest stuck out, feeling grand and 
lordly. You should have seen Josie too. 
She was like a kid out of school for the 
holidays, her face all shining and gay; and 
it wasn’t just being at a show, either, that 
had bucked her up like that. Every now 
and then I’d catch her looking at Bert, and 
then she take a peep at me. When she did 
it I could see the light, pride, jump into her 
eyes and shine. 

It was past midnight when she and I got 
back to the flat. 

“Jim!”’ she said. ‘Oh, Jim!” 

In the hall she flung her arms around me 
and held me tight. 

The evening had set me back a heap. 
After the show the supper had cost me 
another good ten dollars; and we’d come 
home after it in a cab. That and the cigars 
Bert and I were smoking had cost me four 
dollars more. All this was nothing, though. 
Josie had her arms around me. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful, Jim?” she said. 

“That so?’’ I grinned at her. 

“Yes; we're getting on at last!’’ she 
said. 

That night, I’ll say, she and I didn’t 
mention again that job of hers she’d gone 
and taken back. The next morning we 
didn’t mention it, either. She came to the 
door with me when [ had on my hat and coat. 

“‘T’m so proud!”’ she whispered. 

I was kind of proud myself. I’d turned 
the trick, anyways—or so I thought; found 
the way, I told myself, of getting out of the 
hole I was in. And that, as I’ve said, is 
what must make it so easy for the sharks, 
the Wall Street bucket shops and all, to 
trim fellows like me out of their savings. 
It isn’t just greed, I’ll say again, that gets 
us into their clutches. If a man has, like 
me, a wife, he wants her to think he’s a 
somebody, doesn’t he? I know I did. 

I was walking the mountain tops that 
morning when I got down to my job in 
Pine Street. 

vI 

IN GY listen: In all of this I’m not trying 

to knock any clerk just because he’s 
a clerk; I’m not trying, either, to make 
any fellow sore on the job he’s holding 
down. All I’m trying to show is what gets 
so many of my sort into the hands of the 
bucket shops. Along with that I’d like to 
make clear what happens when they get 
there. There was nothing wrong with my 
job. The trouble, instead, was with me. 
All these years I’d just sat at my desk, 
letting my feet take root and standing still. 
What’s more, plenty of fellows, clerks like 
myself, had made good while I was sitting 
there. I could name a dozen. 

Ferd Backus was one. Ferd had the 
desk next to mine. In the office a lot of us 
used to laugh at Ferd. Sometimes, too, 
we'd get sore. Ferd, anyways, was a bear 
for work; and that’s what got us. If work 
in the office was slack, instead of loafing 
the way we did, Ferd would hunt himself 
something to do. “Afraid for his job!”’ was 
what we said; but Ferd would only grin. 
“That’s what you say,’”’ he said. Then one 
day he quit; and we learned what he’d 
been up to. Instead of being afraid he’d 
lose the job, he’d been learning everything 
he could about it; and now he was setting 
up for himself. What I’m getting to, how- 
ever, is that when he quit Ferd asked me 
to go in partners with him. 

It was an agency Ferd was starting. The 
office, though, was in a town upstate— 
Harrisville, we'll call it—and though I had 
a bit saved up myself, what made me back 
out wasn’t the risk of losing the money; it 
was—well, Harrisville. I’d come to the 
city from a dump, a Podunk like that, you 
see; and little ol’ New York I wouldn’t 
leave. The city, I told Ferd, was the 
place for a business man. 

You should have seen the look he gave me. 

geese said Ferd; ‘‘all the clerks say 
ig othe 
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“What d’you mean, clerks?’ I came 
back at him, getting huffy. 

“‘T mean,” said Ferd, “that little ol’ New 
York, as you call it, is just what keeps a lot 
of clerks what they are.” 

I didn’t get him at all. 
Greek to me. 

“All right,’’ said Ferd; “‘you can drop 
me a line if ever you change your mind.” 

I hadn’t dropped him a line. New York 
still looked good to me. In fact, it never 
had looked better than now. Little ol’ New 
York! The jazz tunes I’d heard the night 
before on Broadway were ringing in my 
head. 

That day, though, nine o’clock already 
had struck, and I was a good twenty min- 
utes late when I punched the time clock 
in the basement. A lot I cared, however. 
Upstairs old Potter gave me a look when 
I swaggered in, my chest out; but I wasn’t 
worried over him. I wasn’t worried over 
anything that had to do with my job. 
What went on in the office that day was of 
a piece with the rest of the days that 
followed. ; 

For a while I made a bluff of getting to 
work. It wasn’t for long, however. As ten 
o’clock drew near I began to wriggle. At ten, 
I knew, the Wall Street market would open. 
All I could think of was that. I began to 
figure that as I stood there mulling over the 
books I might be losing money. For one 
thing, I might be missing a chance to get 
in on something big, a killing. Bert Gerken 
was always talking of that—a killing, a 
knock-out, as he called it. Boker, it seems, 
had fed it out to him; though never mind. 
As I look back on it now I know why a 
clerk gets fired when they catch him dab- 
bling in Wall Street. Once you’re in on 
the game you’re good for nothing else. 
However, to make a long story short, at 
ten o’clock I got up and dusted out of the 
office. 

You should have seen old Potter’s face. 
He dassent say anything, though. He was 
getting ready himself to get up and beat 
it down to the bucket shop. Downstairs, 
however, I was getting into my hat and 
coat when I got a jump, a start. One of 
the men from the hall above—the elevator 
starter, it was—came mooching into the 
coat room. 

“Say,” he said, “‘how’s the market this 
morning?” 

T nearly fell out of my skin. Then, while 
I stood there gaping, he told me he’d seen 
me in Boker’s the day before. As it turned 
out he was playing the market too. So, 
too, were three of the other help in the 
building. One of them was the scrub- 
woman who cleaned up our place at night. 
Like me, like all of them, she’d taken her 
savings and was dipping in on Wall Street. 

“Yeah,”’ said the starter, ‘‘she’s made a 
clean-up. Next month she’s quittin’ here, 
and goin’ back to her home in the old 
country.” 

“How are they coming with you?” I 
asked him. 

They were coming good, it seems. He 
was four hundred bucks ahead of the game; 
and already he was figuring on buying a 
place somewheres up in the country, a farm 
he’d had his eye on. New York was no 
place for the kids, he said. 

‘*And how are you making it?” he asked. 

I told him. When he heard, though, I’d 
sold Steel he looked surprised. 

“Say,” he said, ‘‘you want to get a jump 
on. Steel’s goin’ up!”’ - 

He had.a tip on it. The tip he’d had 
from a friend who got it from another 
fellow who worked on the books in a bro- 
ker’s office. You should have seen the break 
I made for the door. By the time I got 
round the corner into Broad Street I was 
running. 

It was all right, though. The market 
already had opened, but Steel hadn’t moved. 
It was still where it had closed the night 
before; and as soon as I’d caught my 
breath a little I told Boker to change my 
Shah, “Switch” is the Wall Street word 

or it. 

“T’ve got a tip on Steel,’ I told him, 
looking important. 

Boker must have had a hard time to 
keep his face straight. I guess, though, I 
wasn’t the first of the suckers he’d heard 
talk of tips. He went into the back room, 
rolling over in his jaw the cigar he was al- 
ways chewing; and in half a minute he was 
back. “Your order’s filled,’’ he told me 
again; though he hadn’t gone near the 
phone. Once more, too, though I hadn’t the 
sense to see it, he’d gyped me out of a 
quarter point on the trade. They do that, 

(Continued on Page 61) 


It was still all 
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By degrees comes light; and man’s control over 
the conditions of his life grows greater and greater 


Out of Ages of Experiment 
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Wik darkness and helplessness held man 
through dreary ages. Then it dawned on a human 
mind that experiment was the key to human betterment. 
With the vision of a prophet Roger Bacon declared that 
experiment would lead to engines of navigation, engines 
of tremendous speed on land, machines that would trav- 
erse the air. 

For this unholy idea Bacon was imprisoned through 
long years. In his cell he experimented with glass and 
discovered a basic principle of eyeglasses. That was 650 
years ago. 

Three hundred years later a group of open-minded men 
in London formed the first society to encourage experi- 
ments. To the Royal Society of London we owe the multi- 
tude of scientists of the greatest genius who have opened 
crevices of Jight and brought near that day when we 
shall all have “complete power over the conditions of our 
lives.” One notable group includes those who have de- 
voted themselves to releasing man from the many defects 
of his eyes—defects which check the energy and clearness 
of the mind. 

The improvement of your vision, as Roger Bacon first 
discovered, is produced principally by the surfaces of lenses 














—their curvatures—not by any magic in the glass alone. 

When your eyes call for help and you go to your Optical 
Specialist, he works with all the means of precision he pos- 
sesses. But up to the present time he has been unable to 
tell accurately if the curves on many kinds of lenses have 
been ground by his warkmen as prescribed for you. 

Now, out of years of experimenting, comes the invention 
which meets this great need—The Wellsworth Lensometer. 
It measures these precious curvatures with the utmost 
precision. 

This remarkable instrument is a product of long scien- 
tific experiment. It again verifies the wisdom of George 
W. Wells when he established laboratories at his great 
optical works at Southbridge, Mass., and brought scien- 
tists there to study. During his last years he charged his 
sons and fellow workers to spare no effort—to leave no 
experiment untried—to make Wellsworth Laboratories the 
center of optical research for the betterment of human vision. 

Your eyes can have the benefits of the work of the Wells- 
worth Scientific Staff through the services of Optical Spe- 
cialists in your community. Consult one of them now; 
make sure that the most precious of your senses is profiting 
by the ages of experiment done in its behalf. 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 
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eAll that Science can give, 
all that eArtistry can add 
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The Man in the |/ 
Palm Beach Suit 


A dozen years ago he was conspic- 
uous, except in the South. Other 
men, hot in their woolen suits, 
looked at him and thought he was 
funny. 

He wasn’t funny. He was cool. 
Like Jonas Hanway, the first man in 
England to carry an umbrella, the 
first citizen of any town to wear a 
Palm Beach Suit was a pioneer. 
He was unusual, but he was cool. 
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_ 1922 | The Men in the 
Palm Beach Suits 


Today you can see thousands of 
men wearing Palm Beach Suits. 
The Palm Beach idea has become 
popular because it means coolness. 
You can’t “pick out’’ the man in 
the Palm Beach Suit, for two rea- 
sons: First, the wearers are so nu- 
merous; and second, because Palm 
Beach Cloth is made in such a 
variety of shades and patterns— 
browns, blues, greys, stripes and 
plaids. There are as’ many varie- 
ties in Palm Beach Suits as there 
are in woolen suits. 

Not all summer clothes are made 
of Palm Beach Cloth. It is well to 
know this. All suits made of Palm 
Beach Cloth are identified by the 
Palm Beach label. 

When you see the label, you can 
be sure of the genuine Palm Beach 
Cloth. The style and fit of the suit 
depend on how well it is tailored. 
Some makers take extra pains in 
the tailoring of Palm Beach Cloth, 
and naturally this means better 
style and better fit. 


Golf Knickers made of Palm Beach 
are cool and good-looking — prac- 
tical and durable. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS—GOODALL WORSTED CO. 
Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


GBF BD 


G.U.S. PAT. OFF. 












EG.U. 
: THE GENUINE CLOTH 
iMFD.ONLY BY GOODALL WORSTED CoO.: 


This Label Identifies the Genuine 





© 1922,G. W. Co. 
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More than 1,500,000 gallons of lubricating oils per week 
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You can’t keep on using the same oil—day after day— 
and escape damage to your engine. 800 miles of service is 
practically the limit of safety. 

Poor quality oils—never safe—become actually danger- 
ous after a few miles driving. Broken down by heat— 
thinned-out by gasoline—what little lubricating value they 
ever had is quickly destroyed. 

Safety and economy demand that you follow these 
two rules for the lubrication of your engine— 

First—buy lubrication by selecting a high quality oil 
of the right type (body) for your particular engine— 
then stick to it. 

Second—drain your crankcase and refill with fresh clean 
oil every 500 to 800 miles. 

Asking for just “a quart of oil’—accepting anything 
that’s offered—isn’t buying lubrication. But demanding 
SUNOCO Motor Oil JS. 

SUNOCO is a scientific engine lubricant—totally and 
fundamentally different from ordinary motor oils. 


And here are the reasons for SUNOCO’S superiority: 

Being wholly-distilled—not a compounded oil— 
SUNOCO eliminates carbon troubles. That means no 
clogging of the cylinders—no fouling of the spark plugs— 
no gumming of the valves. 

Being heavier in body—type for type—than other oils, 
SUNOCO maintains compression-tight cylinders. That 
means more power—greater gas and oil mileages—less 
crankcase dilution. 

And there have been created in SUNOCO—by patented 
processes of super-refining—certain other exclusive features 
for motor protection not found in ordinary oils. 

Prove these extraordinary qualities of SUNOCO by a 
trial NOW. Any SUNOCO dealer will clean out your 
crankcase and refill with the proper SUNOCO type for 
summer use in your car. 

Ask your dealer for a copy of our new booklet ‘‘Lubrica- 
tion or Just ‘Oil’,”’ or write to us. Ten minutes’ interesting 
reading may mean an enormous saving to you. 


SUN COMPANY 


Producer and Refiner of Lubricating Oils, Fuel Oil, Gas Oil and Other Petroleum Products 









GIVE 4 





Philadelphia 


SUNOCO 


ere’s the cause—dirty, worn-out oil! 


You failed to drain your crankcase regularly” 


Branch Offices and Warehouses in 32 Principal Cities 





(Continued from Page 56) 
the bucket shops. That afternoon, however, 
Steel was up two points and a half. I’d 
beaten the market again—a boob’s luck; 
and at five o’clock I streaked it uptown in 
ahurry. I didn’t go straight home, however. 
I got off the Subway at Fiftieth Street. 

Automobile Alley, as they call that part 
of Broadway, begins up there; and for a 
dizzy hour I spent my time figuring what 
ear I’d buy. I had my pockets filled with 
catalogues before I headed for the flat; 
but I hadn’t made up my mind. The car 
I wanted brought a couple of thousand 
dollars; and though of course money meant 
nothing to me, now that I was rolling it in, 
as I thought, I hadn’t that much cash for 
a car. That night, though, Bert Gerken 
put me wise. 

“Tf you pay a couple of hundred down,” 
said Bert, ‘‘you e’n get you a car on time.” 

It was the way Bert had done. I made 
up my mind I’d do it too. 

“Oh, Jim!” said Josie. I was just won- 
derful, she told me. 

The next night when I came home to the 
flat I found her stitching away with needle 
and thread on a piece of goods, her fingers 
fairly flying. 

“See!’”’ she said. ‘‘I’m making a dress 
to wear in our auto.” 

“That so?” I grinned. 

It had still been another good day down- 
town at Boker’s. Steel had gone up another 
two points, I remember. I remember, too, 
that Boker was looking worried when I got 
around to the bucket shop. As they say in 
Wall Street, ‘‘The suckers always buy,” 
and as it was a bull market and all Boker’s 
boobs were buying he had a reason to look 
worried. 

A bucket shop, you know, does not buy 
or sell a stock the way you tell them to. 
They just pocket the money, and bet against 
you that you’re wrong. But let that go. 
I told Josie to lay off her sewing a while, 
and call it half a day. We were going out 
again with the Gerkens. 

“Oh, Jim!” she said again as she went 
dancing down the hall. 

There’s a lot more like this that goes with 
the story, but I’ll cut it short. We went 
out that night with the Gerkens, and most 
every night for a week or so afterwards. 
The market was still going up, but before 
long I wasn’t going with it. What hap- 
pened was that I’d switched once more on 
my trade. 

It’s the regular story, this. Day by day 
Boker, I could see, was getting more wor- 
ried; but what it was all about I didn’t 
know. Every day he’d tell me, I remember, 
that I’d better get out of Steel and make a 
trade in something else. All the time, too, 
he was after me to put up more money at 
the office. If I wanted to make the killing 
I was always talking of I couldn’t do it on 
a shoestring, he said. That isn’t all he 
said either. 

“You don’t look like a piker—a tinhorn 
like these other dubs,” he’d say. 

A piker, a dub. If only I’d known it I 
was as big a piker and dub as any of the 
other boobs. What Boker was handing me 
was the regular stuff. Then one day he 
rang me up at the office. 

It was against the rules up there for a 
clerk to gas over the phone during office 
hours; and Boker knew it too. A lot, 
though, he let that stop him. 

“Quick!’? he said. ‘‘Get down here on 
the jump!” 

I shook with fright. 

““What’s happened?” I spluttered back. 

“Hurry!” he said, and hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

It’s a regular part of the game, I’ve 
learned since then, to throw a scare like 
that into the boobs, the simps like me; and 
I fell for it like a babe. I hardly stopped 
to get my hat, in fact; but when I rattled 
up the stairs to the bucket shop he didn’t 
look the half as excited as I’d expected. It 
was only when he saw me rush in popeyed 
that he took his feet off the table in the back 
office and came hurrying out to meet me. 

“Say!” he said. ‘You want to get off 
Steel in a hurry! I just got a tip the bears 
are getting ready to bust the market!” 

It was that tip of his—having a tip, you 
know—that fixed me. I figured if he hada 
tip he ought to know. The same afternoon 
though, Steel went up another two points 
and a half; and that wasn’t all of it either. 
Mex Pete was what Boker had talked me 
into buying; and the oil stock went down 
three points before the close. 

That night it wasn’t so gay when we and 
the Gerkens went out on Broadway. 

“Why, what’s wrong, Jim?” asked Josie. 
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I didn’t tell her, of course. I wasn’t 
going to let on, you know, that part of my 
profits I’d lost. Bert Gerken, too, didn’t 
seem as lively that night as usual. We all 
went home early for a change; and that 
next day things began to happen to me 
down in Pine Street. 

The first was when the boss, the head of 
the firm, called me up on the carpet. Old 
Potter hadn’t peached on me, though. It 
was the time clock I’d been punching later 
and later each morning that gave me away. 

“You get here early, d’you hear!” the 
boss warned. 

I knew what the warning meant. I’d 
never been fired; and it seared me so I was 
good. I was good for a couple of hours, in 
fact. Then I began to wriggle and get un- 
easy again. Before the lunch hour I got up 
and dusted down to Boker’s. 

Mex Pete was off another point and a 
half. Added to that, Steel that morning 
had crossed 90. 

The bucket shop was filled up with the 
usual crowd of has-beens and seedy wisen- 
heimers that hang in places like this. Some 
of them were real chatty and gay, talking 
big about stocks and all; but some of the 
others looked sort of moochy and out of 
pep. These must have been the ones like 
myself that Boker had in right—right for 
Boker, you know. As soon as I showed 
myself at the door Boker bounced up to 
me, his face in a grin. 

“How’s the boy?’’ he piped, slapping 
me on the back. ‘Feelin’ pretty good, 
ain’t you?”’ 

The boy wasn’t feeling good at all. The 
way Mex Pete was falling out from under me 
was beginning to get my sand. I spoke to 
Boker about it, and Boker gave a laugh. 
Mex Pete was all right. A pool was work- 
ing in the stock, and the insiders were just 
trying to shake out the tinhorns, after 
which it was going to zip. 

“You’d better take on another block,” 
said Boker. 

I fell for it. Another hundred I drew out 
of the savings that day. The same after- 
noon Mex Pete sold off two points more; 
and that night when I got home the little 
flat never looked so small, so dingy and 
mean. I sat there hating it. 

We didn’t go out that night. The Gerk- 
ens had said they guessed they wouldn’t. 
Something, in fact, seemed to be the 
matter with Bert; but what it was I 
couldn’t guess. If I had known, it was just 
what was happening to me. 

For a while Josie tried to talk. She was 
chipper and gay, still working on that dress 
for the auto; but as for me, I didn’t care 
much to talk. 

“Say,” I said, “‘I’m trying to read the 
paper.” It was at the financial page, of 
course, I had it open; but I wasn’t getting 
much of what it said. After a while I fell to 
biting my fingers. When again Josie tried 
to talk I lit out at her. ‘“‘Can’t you see I’m 
thinking?” I told her. 

It was no bunk. I was thinking, all 
right; and the next night and the next it 
was the same. By the end of the week— 
Saturday—I wasn’t fit to live with. 

“Jim,” said Josie, ‘‘what’s wrong with 
you?” 

“Wrong? What’re you talking about?” 
I snapped back. 

She looked at me, astonished. Then I 
saw a scare come into her eyes. She gave 
a gasp. 

“Jim! You haven’t lost it?’ she said. 
“‘Lost your money?” 

I told her not to be a ninny. 

After that, though, she put up the auto 
dress she was making, and sat there quiet. 
She was thinking hard, too, I could see; 
and getting more and more scared the 
meanwhile. It made me sore. 

“‘ Aw, for the land’s sake!”’ I growled. 

The fact is, Mex Pete wasstill going down 
and Boker was calling me for more money. 
Half of the two hundred I’d put with him 
was gone; all my profits, too, of course. 
He was threatening if I didn’t come across 
to close out the account. 

Then, the Monday coming, Mex Pete 
began to go up again. At the market’s 
close it was up three points; and that 
night when I rattled up the stairs to the 
flat I was whistling. 

“Hey, Josie!’”’ I called. 
we're going out.” 

’ She stood and looked at me a moment. 

“T’m not going, Jim,” she said. 

I couldn’t believe her. Here she was, 
a girl who’d been digging away at me to 
take her out every evening, and now she 
wouldn’t go! Could you beat it? I asked 
myself. 


“Come on, 
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Then she began to cry. 

“I’m scared, Jim—scared,” she said. I 
was so taken aback I could just stand and 
gape. 

“Say!” I said, 

It was Wall Street that scared her. She 
hadn’t guessed the risk I was taking; and 
for that matter, neither had I. It wasn’t 
just the risk to our savings, though. The 
way I’d been going on—biting my thumbs 
and lying awake all night—had got on her 
nerves, it seems. There was the way, too, 
I’d snapped out at her every time shespoke. 

“‘T’d rather be poor,’’ she wept. 

We didn’t go out Monday night. We 
didn’t go the next night either. It was on 
that same day, it happens, that I got the 
jolt, the slam that was coming to me. It was 
the same slam that landed so many other 
simps. 

VII 

HE day was Tuesday. 

The time clock I’d punched late again 
once more; and I was upstairs at my desk, 
making a bluff to get to work, when the 
office boy told me a fellow wanted to see 
me outside. That, too, was against the 
rules—having a caller, you know, in busi- 
ness hours; but a little thing like that 
wouldn’t stop me now. In the hall Bert 
Gerken was waiting. 

He gave a grin when he saw me, but the 
grin wasn’t what you’d say was merry. 

“Say, Jim,” said Bert, ‘‘could you lend 
me a ten-spot for a couple of days?”’ 

I was so flabbergasted I could only gape. 
The way Bert had been throwing ten-spots 
around on Broadway, I’d thought he must 
have his clothes lined with them. This 
morning, though, Bert had come to the end 
of his bluff. 

“Tm bust, Jim,” he said. “The mar- 
ket’s cleaned me out, and I’ve lost every 
red I had. That ain’t all of it either,” he 
went on; ‘I owe everyone in sight—the 
rent, the -tradesmen and all; and this week 
the office fired me.” 

I stood and shook. If it was I it’d hap- 
pened to I couldn’t have been more 
scared. 
ges did it happen, Bert?” I asked 

im. 

He told me as well as he could, for he was 
pretty nearly crying. All along he’d been 
making money, buying stocks as the 
market kept going up; but finally Boker 
had got him to go short—to sell, you know. 
Every trade after that had gone against 
him; and finally, when he hadn’t any 
more to put up, Boker had closed him out. 

“*Your car, too, is it gone?”’ I asked him. 

He gave a laugh, only you could hardly 
tell it from a sob. The car they had taken 
away from him the day before. The 
furniture people, too, from whom he’d 
bought a lot of swell furniture on time, had 
come and taken that off. 

“Say, you’ll lend me that ten, won’t 
you?” asked Bert. Then he said, ‘All 
Sadie and I had for breakfast this morning 
was some coffee.” 

I gave him the ten. I hadn’t been 
cleaned out; and with Mex Pete still going 
up I had money coming to me again from 
Boker. What’s more, I’d fixed it the night 
before that Boker couldn’t close me out for 
want of margins. Just the same, when I 
went back to my desk I was so limp I could 
hardly walk. 

It wasn’t ten minutes after that when the 
office boy called me out again. 

“Telephone,” he said. 

It was Boker on the phone; and I stood 
there, the receiver to my ear, sweat on my 
face, and my knees going out from under 
me. The minute I spoke to him Boker 
sailed into me with all he had. I never 
heard a man swear and threaten like him. 
“Bilk,” “short-card,” ‘‘cheap skate’”’ and 
“swindler” were just a few of the things he 
called me. I felt for a minute or so that 
he’d gone batty; and then I understood. 

It was the bank order, a draft on the 
savings, I’d given him the day before. 
The guff he’d been handing me—all that 
talk about a killing—I had fallen for at 
last; and though Josie had cried and 
begged me not to, I’d handed Boker an 
order for all our savings, the nine hundred 
dollars left in the bank. Why Boker was 
calling mea bilk and askate I found out now. 

“The order’s phony!’’ he swore at me. 
“You haven’t any funds in the bank!”’ 

I wondered now if I was crazy. I'd 
given Boker the bank book along with the 
order; and there was nine hundred in the 
bank or else I’d lost my mind. 

‘Nine hundred, nothing!’’ sneered Boker. 
““The book shows all you have is a measly 
dollar bill!’’ 
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enough air! 


and you weaken the side walls of your tires 


and lose mileage 


When you are 


not sure of the amount of air in 


your tires, the chances are you have too little. 


It doesn’t take very long for “not enough air” to 
do a lot of damage to the carcass of a tire —weaken- 
ing the fabric or cord construction. 


Own a tire gauge and know how much air you 
are Carrying in your road tires and your spare. 


Don’t depend on borrowing a tire gauge. You 


seldom borrow 
need air. 
It so, you have 


The Schrader Tire 
Pressure Gauge 
costs $1.25 and 
with proper care 
lasts for years. It is 
compact, accurate, 
and easily read. 


a gauge until you are afraid you 


Maybe you have needed air for days. 


been injuring your tires for days. 


Own a Schrader 
Gauge, use it, and 
you will save its 
price many times in 
mileage. Sold by 
garages and auto 
supply dealers. 





A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 
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literally seal in the air. A dome- mW i 
shaped rubber washer reinforced by | 

an arched metal plate fits tightly over isypot 
the valve. Thevalve pincannot be de- 
pressed. This Valve Cap is simple and 
effective equipment for keeping air 
sealed in tires. 
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He began to cuss me again, and I hung 
up on him. The next minute I had my hat 
and coat on, and was dusting it over to the 
Subway. I had a hunch at what had hap- 
pened—something besides Boker and what 
went on at the bucket shop; and the 
minute I got to the flat, our place, and 
opened the door, I knew I’d guessed it 
right. 

Josie wasn’t there. Her bag, too, this 
time was gone; and on the table was a note 
she’d written. It was short and direct, 
T’ll say. 

“Dear Jim,” it said; ‘‘I write this to 
tell you I couldn’t stand it. There’s some 
cold meat and things in the ice box, and 
I’ve fixed it with the janitor’s wife to cook 
your breakfasts and make up your bed. 
I’ve gone away for a while, and I’ll let you 
hear from me. I’m awful sorry, Jim.” 

That was all. ‘Your loving Josie,” she’d 
signed it, but I didn’t get much from that. 
After a while I went down to the janitor’s 
basement, but they couldn’t tell me any- 
thing. She’d gone away early, they said; 
and she hadn’t mentioned when she’d be 
back. She hadn’t even said she would; 
and I went downtown in the Subway. It 
was half past twelve, I remember, when I 
got back to the insurance office. 

I was raging. By turns I’d turn hot and 
cold; but just the same I knew what I’d 
do. She could look out for herself, I made 
up my mind; and if she could treat me like 
that I was through. On an envelope I’d 
done a little figuring in the Subway. There 
was about three hundred and fifty dcllars 
coming to me from Boker’s; and in a week 
or so, the way stocks were going up, I’d 
double it, I figured. That is, I figured I 
would, you know; and with that money, 
when I got it, I’d figured also what else I’d 
do. I’d chuck my job at the office, now that 
I didn’t have to worry over Josie; then I’d 
settle down to playing Wall Street regular. 
She’d be sorry, I told myself, when she saw 
I'd rolled up a fortune. ’ 

The other clerks were out to lunch when 
I came in. The only one in the office was 
old Potter, that seedy has-been. He sat 
hunched down in his seat, his jaw open and 
his face the color of cheese. ‘‘Oh, my God! 
Oh, my God!”’ he was saying to himself; and 
for a moment my own troubles I forgot. 

“Here, what’s eatin’ you?” I said to him. 

The old boy put up both hands to his 
face and looked at me as if I was a ghost. 
Then he began to shake and cry. 

“It’s all gone, all gone,” he said—‘“‘all 
we had, my wife and me.”’ Then he choked 
up all over, and laid down his head on the 
desk. ‘All gone, all gone,” he went on. 

“‘What’s all gone?”’ I asked. I knew al- 
ready, though. 

““My money, my savings,’’ he drooled; 
then I got the slam, the wallop that was 
coming to me. 

‘‘Boker’s failed,’”’ he said; ‘“‘he’s lit out 
with all the money; and the police have 
pinched the place.” 


vit 


HREE minutes later, the moment I 

turned the corner into Broad Street, I 
got wind of the happening. It sounded like 
a riot. A big mob of people was out in 
front of the place—men and some women 
too; and the most of them were struggling 
to get inside and up the stairs. Around the 
edges of the crowd stood a lot of others— 
clerks, bank runners and office boys; and 
a lot of these were laughing and talking, all 
having a lot of fun and excitement. The 
people that were mobbing the bucket shop 
didn’t seem, though, to be getting much 
fun from it; and the minute I bust my way 
in among them the first person I saw and 
recognized was the hall man from our 
building, the elevator starter who’d given 
me the tip on Steel. With him was a 
woman, an old lady in a bonnet and a 
worn weather-stained dress and shawl. 

It was the scrubwoman that helped 
clean up our place in Pine Street. She was 
being shoved to and fro by the crowd; and 
every now and then the elevator man 
would put an arm round her shoulders to 
keep her from being knocked off her feet. 

She wasn’t crying. She just looked 
crushed and dazed, as if she was in a trance. 
I guess maybe she was thinking of all the 
nights she’d flopped round on her knees in 
the suds, laying up the dollars Boker had 
trimmed her out of. 

“There ain’t a cent left,” said the ele- 
vator man to me. ‘“‘Boker’s lit out, they 
say, taking the books with him; and all 
they’ve found in the safe was a pair of over- 
shoes and eleven cents. Boker must have 
overlooked ’em,” said the elevator man. 
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I tried to get in, only it wasn’t any use. 
The stairs were jammed with people; and 
the police had locked the office doors. A 
man told us the district attorney was in- 
side going over the trash of papers; but 
where Boker was no one knew. It was sup- 
posed he’d lit out the night before. Of 
course I knew different, but I didn’t say so. 
I could just stand and gape like a ninny, 
wondering how Boker had sailed into me 
that very morning, trying to get out of me 
that nine hundred dollars. 

I heard a lot about Boker. Some of the 
men he’d trimmed had seen him around 
uptown; and they told what a spender he 
was. He had a wife, a big blonde—Edith, 
he called her; and with all that easy 
money Boker had been raking in, the two 
of them had been rolling it high on Broad- 
way. They all do, those flashes like him. 
She had a car and was all covered over with 
jewelry he’d bought her; and that’s where 
the scrubwoman’s savings had gone. If 
Boker’s wife got joy out of it she was wel- 
come, I’d say; only I wasn’t thinking of 
that. I was allin. I was dazed. 

I didn’t go back to the office that day. 
I hung around with the others.. The crowd 
all the time grew bigger and bigger, for 
Boker, it seemed, had been working all 
over the town. It was folks like me, 
though, he’d gone after mostly—clerks and 
small tradesmen; and along with these, 
shopgirls, seamstresses, here and there 
cooks and servant girls too; and now and 
then someone like a broken-down old 
minister or a doctor. If Boker got wind of 
anyone with a little piece of money laid by 
he’d ring them up on the phone or send one 
of his fellows up to see them. The stuff 
they handed them was the same stuff 
handed me: ‘You don’t want to be a clerk 
all your life, do you?” 

It was along past five when I saw 
another face I knew. The fellow was a 
clerk from our Pine Street office, and he 
came over and spoke to me. 

“They’re looking for you up at the 
office,’’ he said. 

I didn’t care. I didn’t care for anything 
now. All I could think of now was going 
back to the flat, the two-by-four that I 
called home. It sounded like a joke to me 
just now. Home! 

“Say,” said that fellow, grinning, “did 
Boker sting you too?” 

The grin was what got me, and for a 
moment I set to swing at him. It was only 
a flash, though. I slunk away into the 
crowd, leaving him grinning after me. I 
hadn’t gone far, though, when there was a 
stir from the crowd; and I heard someone 
call out my name. 

“Hey, Jim!” it shouted. ‘You there, 
Jim!” 

I didn’t know if it was I who was being 
called. Then I heard another voice pipe up. 
The voice I knew all right. 

“Jim!” it sang out. “Jim!” 

There was Josie. With her, too, was the 
fellow I’ve told you of—Ferd Backus, the 
one from Harrisville. I just gaped. 


I'll be short with this. There isn’t but 
a bit to tell. To me, though, I wouldn’t 
wonder, it’s the biggest of all that hap- 
pened. I’d say so, anyways, looking back 
at it now. There was Josie; and she’d 
come back to me. 

“Tt’s all right, Jim!” she was saying. 
“Tt’s all right, don’t you hear?” 

“Yes; buck up there, Jim,’’ Ferd was 
saying too. 

They had me round the corner, out of 
sight from the crowd; and in a doorway 
there Josie was hanging to me, laughing 
and crying together. 

“Tt’s all right, all right,” she kept on 
telling me; ‘I’ve got the money. The 
nine hundred’s here in my waist.” 

It was no news to me; I’d guessed it 
from the first. 

“Yes,’’ said Josie, “‘I knew yesterday 
you meant to give it to Boker; so I drew it 
out myself.” 

I wasn’t thinking of the money now. 
My head was all in a whirl. 

‘“Where have you been?” I asked her. 
“Where did you go, Josie, when you left 
me?” She was laughing and crying still. 

“T didn’t leave you, Jim,’ she an- 
swered; ‘‘I just took a train up to Ferd’s.” 

Then she gave a gasp, a little ery. 

“Why, don’t you understand?”’ she said. 
As I didn’t—as I still couldn’t make much 
of anything—Josie came out with it then. 

“‘Ferd’s come down to get you,” she 
said; “‘you’re going into business, you and 
Ferd together.” 

Well, that’s all, I guess. 
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ave this New Way 





Make the money you work for, work for you. And 
make it earn more interest. Investigate the new savings 


HIS tells how $20 soon becomes $25, how $80 

soon becomes $100, how $800 soon becomes 
$1000. It shows you ae to earn 25 per cent in five 
years. And all with the greatest safety. 


The United States Government, through theTreasury 
and Post Office Departments, has developed a new 
Savings System, which has received a spontaneous wel- 
come from men and women throughout the Nation. 


The System is simple. It consists of new United 


system offered by the U. S. Treasury Department. 


States Treasury Savings Certificates, yielding at pres- 
ent issue prices +/2 per cent interest, compounded 
semi-annually, if held to maturity. They mature in 
five years, earning 25 per cent for that period. 


But they can be redeemed at any time before ma- 
turity, at redemption prices which increase from 
month to month, yielding about 3’ per cent com- 
pounded semi-annually, so that your savings are con- 
stantly earning, and yet are available in emergency. 


Begin Now 


The advantages of this system are many—too 
numerous to list here. But everything is ex- 
plained in a descriptive circular obtainable 
from your Postmaster or by sending direct to 
the United States Government Savings System, 
as addressed below. 


Note some of the outstanding advantages: Any 
individual can buy up to $5000 maturity value 
of Treasury Savings Certificates of any one 
issue, and if desired can have them made pay- 
able to another person in case of death. The 
Certificates are exempt from normal Federal 
Income Tax and from state and local taxation 
(except estate and inheritance taxes). 


Learn all the advantages now offered by this 
new Savings System. See how to accumulate 
savings faster. And with complete safety. Once 
you know this simpler, more profitable way, 
you will surely adopt it, as thousands of others 
are doing throughout the land. 


How Dollars Grow 


Below are shown the results of investment 
in Treasury Savings Certificates—how your 
money grows when interest is compounded 
semi-annually. It shows how to make the 
money you work for, work for you. And all 
the time with absolute safety. Observe how 
soon you will earn 25 per cent at present 
issue prices —in only 5 years your $20 
becomes $25, your $80 becomes $100, your 
$800 becomes $1000. 








Issue | Value after Value after Value after | Value after Maturit 
‘ Mt 
price one year | two years | three years| four years 








$20 $20.70 | $21.45 | $22.20 | $23.00 $25 
80 82.80 85.80 88.80 | 92.00 100 
800 828.00 | 858.00 | 888.00 | 920.00 | 1000 
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on Savings 


Treasury Savings Certificates 
present an ideal form of in- 
vestment, fully protected, and 
with a liberal rate of interest. 
Each dollar saved earns 25 per 
cent in 5 years, at present 
prices, which is at the rate of 
4% per cent a year, com- 
pounded semi-annualiy. If 
withdrawn before maturity 
you receive interest at the rate 
of 3% per cent, compounded 
semi-annually. 


Safety 
These Certificates are a direct 
obligation of your govern- 
ment, the soundest investment 
conceivable—backed by the 
strength of the Nation. Your 
principal and interest are 
absolutely safe. Risk is elimi- 
nated. Certificates are regis- 
tered in your name at time of 
purchase, protecting you 
against loss or theft. 


Certain Value 
The Certificates are not sub- 
ject to market fluctuations and 
cannot depreciate in value. 
They are always worth what 
you paid for them .plus the 
interest. 


Payment on Demand 
You can withdraw your 
money at any time, without 
waiting until maturity of the 
Certificates. This provides for 
any emergency. The Govern- 
ment, however, cannot call 
them for redemption before 
maturity. 





UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
SAVINGS SYSTEM 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Invest to the Limit 


U. S. Treasury Savings Certificates are issued in 
denominations within the reach of all. You can 
now buy a $25 Certificate for $20, a $100 Cer- 
tificate for $80 and a $1000 Certificate for $800. 


If you save less than $20 per month, you can 
accumulate Postal Savings Stampsat 10c each, or 
Treasury Savings Stamps at $1 each, both non- 
interest bearing. Or you can open an interest- 
bearing Postal Savings Account. ‘Then you 
can convert such savings into a Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificate when you accumulate $20. 


U. S. Treasury Savings Certificates may be pur- 
chased at Post Offices, Federal Reserve Banks, 
banks and trust companies, or direct from the 
U. S. Government Savings System. There is 
no red tape, no formality. 


Do not delay in becoming acquainted with this 
simpler, more profitable system of making your 
dollars grow. Make the money you work for, 
workforyou. Seehowquicklyitearns25 per cent. 


Mail this coupon with remittance to the United States 
Government Savings System, Treasury Dept. 
Washington, D. C. 


Application for Treasury Savings 
Certificates, New Issue 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Enclosed find Check, Draft, cr Money Order for— | 
__ $25 Treasury Savings | 
Certificates, Price $20 each ie a £ 
__ $100 Treasury Savings | 
Certificates, Price $80 each $_ | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


___ $1,000 Treasury Savings 
Certificates, Price $800 each $ 


Number Desired 


$2... 2am 


Register in the name of and send to (Name) 





| ee ad Street address_ me ee = 
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Fully Controlled—and Safeguarded = 


against the helpless, unprotected car 


Weed Chains plus Weed Bumpers give you control of your car and protect you from 
the onslaught of the slipping, sliding car in the rear, helpless without Weed Chains. 











The Deep-Chested Weed Spring-Bar Bump- 
ers are especially needed on skiddy days 
when careless drivers neglect to use Weed 
Chains. A sudden stop in the traffic line and 
chainless cars slide into you. Weed Bumpers 


furnish the best front and rear protection to 
be had. 


Strength is in every line of these deep-chested 
protectors of life and property, which absorb 
the terrific traffic blows without injury to 
themselves, the car or its occupants. 


The Weed Spring-Bar Bumper protects your 
car from other bumpers; not one can go over 
or under its exceptionally wide buffing area. 


Front and rear the Weed Bumper not only 
gives real security but it is decorative—adds 
distinction to any car. 


Weed Spring-Bar Bumpers are protection 
recognized by insurance companies for which 
they will substantially discount their collision 
insurance charges. In many instances the 
saving on the first year’s premium thus in- 
volved pays for the bumper. 


When you buy bumpers, say ‘‘' WEED’’—a 
word that stands for protection the world 
over. With Weed Tire Chains underneath 
and Weed Spring-Bar Bumpers fore and aft 
you'll come through fine. 


The TwinbarSpring Bumper, alsomade by the American Chain Company, isman- 
ufactured for those who want the maximum protection possible at minimum cost. 
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VOICE 


cracked and crumbled, and looked worse 
after Thaneus used a homemade dirt filling 
in the cracks. But he was insolent to the 
city pavement inspector who came along 
and then sent him notice to have it fixed 
properly. 

_ Inside the house there were correspond- 
ing features. The carpet of a small sitting 
room wore slick, like discolored wax. Two 
narrow kitchen curtains came to be for- 
lorn, patched, yellowed articles. Table- 
cloths were darned. Chipped plates were 
not replaced by unchipped. 

A daughter with a voice needs money. 
She needs it interminably, constantly. For 
a city bed, city board, city vocal lessons, 
advice, reading matter, clothes, recreation. 
Her needs are like an endless iron pipe— 
hard and long. Parents cannot fill that 
pipe of needs. No matter how much goes 
in, more must follow. 

Rance Whitely once offered Blanche’s 
father aloan. Edgewater was expanding so 
fast that it could hardly be supplied by 
rapidly enlarging plumbing dealers. The 
loan was declined. 

“We'd rather do it all ourselves,” said 
Thaneus Perkins with dignity. ‘‘We don’t 
gues he’s our flesh and blood. And 
i 

Thaneus did not finish. But Rance 
understood. It was quite on the boards 
that a successful young woman might not 
come back to an old beau. She ought not 
to be obligated to him. Parents were dif- 
ferent. 

For a year or so letters came to Rance 
and to Blanche’s parents in equal propor- 
tion. In inexpensive—at first—but pink 
envelopes, with her great sprawling writ- 
ing, even at that time very firm of crossed 
t’s and dotted 7’s. 

She wrote long, frank, interesting letters 
to those at home. She was no niggard of 
details. She told of the high cost of New 
York chocolate and rolls; of her narrow 
hall bedroom; of her colds; of one vocal 
teacher who tried to make love to her; of 
another who was always on his guard 
against young women pupils who might 
make love to him; of her professional ac- 
quaintances; of her promises of eventual 
success. 

Edgewater was a section, not a city. 
Everyone in the Whitely shop knew when 
its owner got a letter from Blanche. His 
employes watched him grab it from the 
morning pile of mail, slit a pink end, read 
it peed ys slowly get back to the other 
mail. 

The Whitely plumbing-supplies shop 
enlarged, and so did the force of em- 
ployes, as Edgewater grew mushroomishly. 
But every one of that foree—and indeed 
almost every one of Edgewater—knew 
just when the great sprawling-lettered pink 
envelopes began to come less frequently 
to Rance. People knew when they went 
from weekly to semi-monthly, to monthly, 
to longer apart. 

One February, Mabel Metz, of the sales 
corps, and Lil Cooley, at a typewriter, had 
spirited argument. 

“Listen, Lil! Call mea liar and be done 
with it.”’ 

“‘T saw one last month!” 

“You didn’t, either. Those pink things 
are the golf links board-of-directors’ an- 
nouncements. Trade your two eyes for 
kerosene lamps. She loops her y’s and l’s 
like she wants to splash on half an ink 
bottle.” 

It was shortly after Blanche Perkins 
attained Paris that her letters became 
monthly. In spite of her inexperience, a 
promise of a foreign concert tour had been 
fulfilled. It was after her first important 
public appearance, as Azucena, in I] Trova- 
tore, that they became—not monthly. 

But by that time her personal letters 
were not Edgewater’s only means of learn- 
ing what Blanche was doing and where she 
was. There had been first of all two or 
three small blue-marked items in the Man- 
hattan Musical Courier. Her parents 
received a program—La Premiére: Les 
Artistes. There appeared, year by year, 
her pictures: in the Paris Tempo; in the 
New York Times; in the Chicago Record. 

Very good to any eyes, those pictures. 
She was a little more mature than when 
she left, but as lovely as ever. Espe- 
cially in the picture with a fur neckpiece. 
Mrs. Perkins sent her the imitation white- 
fox searf one Christmas. A second mort- 
gage, small because of a first mortgage, had 
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gone on the Perkins cottage, and Mrs. 
Perkins said she was sure that Blanche 
wouldn’t buy herself any nice clothes 
because every cent from vocal lessons was 
grudged, so she herself determinedly kept 
fifteen dollars of the mortgage money and 
bought the white fox for her talented 
daughter’s personal adornment. 

There came tidings of success in Paris; 
of a successful concert tour in Italy; of a 
premiére in London; of a long London 
engagement; of a New York engagement. 

Back in her native land Blanche did not 
come as far as Edgewater. She sent her 
father and mother tickets to come to New 
York to hear her sing. Mrs. Perkins 
bustled and trembled and murmured the 
word ‘‘ Metropolitan’ as though it were 
golden. 

Afterward Mr. and Mrs. Thaneus Per- 
kins returned home as important, excited 
and garrulous as two parents well could be. 
Thaneus wore new clothes from the skin 
out; his overcoat, in which he moved 
consciously, was a velvet-collared marvel 
of real chinchilla cloth. Mrs. Perkins, pink- 
faced, tried not to play too ostentatiously 
with the jet fringe of her one-piece black 
charmeuse dress as she stopped in a Devon 
Avenue meat shop to order a porterhouse 
steak for her and Thaneus’ first meal back 
home. 

Rance Whitely that month was very 
busy turning double ‘salesrooms into four 
larger rooms with an addition for stock 
surplus. Besides, Blanche had not written 
to him for nearly a year. 

Thaneus met him on the street and told 
him friendlily that Blanche sent her regards 
and would see him sometime when she had 
a chance to get out home between engage- 
ments. The message was acknowledged 
with quiet thanks. 

Theremaining small equity ina mortgage- 
ridden cottage was sold that year, and 
Thaneus Perkins bought a larger, brighter 
house three blocks east; suitable for a 
successful daughter’s visiting in the future. 

“Could have moved a year or so backk,”’ 
acknowledged Thaneus to friends, ‘“‘but 
we waited till we saw Blanche in person. 
We was afraid she was skimpin’ herself 
when she began to send us so much money.”’ 

There was no need longer to fear that. 
Blanche Perkins’ voice was well and widely 
admitted. Her pictures in newspapers and 
magazines came in multiple. Chicago— 
surrounding Edgewater—boasted in type 
black and large, that it had borne her. 

With a renewal of interest which had 
been a little pressed aside of late years by 
different matters, Edgewater regarded 
Rance Whitely with inquisitive eyes. How 
was he taking it? And what was he taking? 
The interest presently became so insistent 
that a clerk in the post office had to inform 
several persons that he was strictly for- 
bidden by Federal Government to give out 
information concerning private pink en- 
velopes, or any other color. Blanche was 
then using very fine satin twill for her 
epistles to her parents. 

By that time the salesrooms of the 
Whitely plumbing-supplies establishment 
were mammoth; all glittering white with 
bathtubs de luxe on a raised white dais. 
De luxe enough to guarantee annual profits 
of some twenty-three thousand dollars to 
their owner. Rance Whitely belonged, too, 
to five clubs: Edgewater Golf, North 
Shore Country, Business Men’s Improve- 
ment, Better Chicago Politics and Chicago 
Athletic. His forehead was no longer a 
boyish one. 

The first time Berry Stay saw him she 
said to another girl that he looked as if he 
didn’t get enough to eat at his home or club 
or wherever he lived. His eyes were too 
serious for a well-fed man. 

Berry was a modern young person— 
postwar, that is. Pretty enough. A wispy 
knot of red hair, lovely blue eyes, a small 
unsculptural nose and a very red and 
curved mouth composed her. She was five 
feet four. She weighed one hundred and 
ten pounds in her bathing suit—and in that 
one-piece blue silken-knitted garment was 
no extraneous material. 

As has been said, she lived in one of the 
latest stone houses on the road. Before 
moving into that she and her parents had 
lived on the West Side, which is farther 
from Edgewater in a way than Nebraska 
is from Iowa. 

Henry Wilson Stay was a poor man of 
poor judgment who before the war had his 


cellar overstuffed with oils, paints and 
other stock of similar nature which custom- 
ers of his small West Side shop above had 
refused for years to buy. 

When the war got heady, like a mon- 
strous keg of home-brew which has fer- 
mented more than its makers ever expected, 
he realized four hundred per cent on jars of 
stuff like hydrofluoric acid and up to eight 
thousand per cent on certain colors of paints. 

Excited out of all judgment, he put his 
unexpected profits into war babies—Steel 
Uncommon, or something which sounded 
the same—and saw his bank book bloat 
enormously beyond his station in life. But 
his only child Berry, being born in 1904, 
became affluent before she had become 
used to being poor for life, and she was able 
to take command of any different station. 
She belonged, better than did her two 
flustered parents, to the class best able to 
understand and participate in these 
crepam te os are the times of the Young 

irl. . 

She picked out their new stone house. 
She learned to.run her first car so well that 
her father and mother wished that they 
were poor again and needn’t sleep nights 
with one ear open for the ambulance bring- 
ing Berry home. But they were very proud 
of her clothes, especially her large collec- 
tion of sport silk sweaters, and they bought 
her the one or two odd shades which she 
had overlooked in State Street shops. 

Her vivid blue silken or pink or golden- 
striped shoulders became familiar to all 
North Shore links, garages, tennis courts, 
tea rooms and soda fountains. And pres- 
ently—presently the Stay stone house be- 
came to Berry the place where she stayed 
when she was not seeing or expecting to see 
Rance Whitely—who did not go at all out 
of his daily way to see her. 

She forgot who first told her about 
Planche; because several other people also 
told her. She opened her blue eyes wide 
and distastefully, and did not at all like 
what she heard. She was depressed for 
several days. Later, having played golf 
two mornings in one week while Rance, al- 
though busy with three men of his own age, 
was quite within her horizon, she took some 
private pleasure in looking over views of 
prima donnas in a book of phonograph 
records. She said to herself that they were 
mostly, using the kindest word, a pretty 
plump lot. 

Still later, she saw a Sunday supplement 
and became quite cheerful. She said to an 
intimate—herself—that it was extremely 
unlikely any honest-to-goodness opera 
singer who had her picture in pearls and an 
ermine-and-moleskin wrap in all the Sun- 
day papers would ever return to look up 
an old beau in Edgewater. She repeated 
this—the second time a little doubtfully. 
Berry in her heart’s bottom could not help 
conceding it likely that this one quiet-eyed 
man might cause even a prima donna in 
ermine and moleskin to run untrue to form. 
She went back to the many plump portraits 
for comfort, and glanced down at her own 
slim limbs with youth’s own egotism of 
satisfaction. 

She had her mother ask him to dinner as 
often as she dared, and she kept her dance 
card in very plain sight whenever he hap- 
pened to be at a clubhouse evenings. This 
latter happened often enough. Rance 
Whitely for several years had not cared to 
spend his evenings in the lonesome quiet 
of his comfortable rooms. 

But in time he came to regard Berry with 
a small pucker between his older eyebrows. 
She was a nice little girl, a pretty girl of 
course. No normal man could actually 
have disliked her. Her lovely eyes and red 
mouth and clean young skin forbade. He 
thought of her a good deal as she continued 
to put her pretty, insouciant self in his way; 
his thoughts were half amused, half toler- 
ant. He may have regretted that he had 
not known someone like her years back— 
when it would have been worth while to 
him and to her. 

However, being older than Berry, he 
pleaded engagements to some of her dinner 
invitations, and he managed to keep a 
friendship static. Berry angrily employed 
the word. She had it from high school and 
physics. 

It remained static for four-months, six 
months, twelve. Past thirty, the years step 
along swiftly. Under twenty, years can 
crawl like slow and black beetles. Berry 
Stay with curiously sober blue eyes tapped 
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a gold-mounted pencil on a gift calendar 
one Christmas and hoped that the next year 
would not—would not be so beetlish. 

An evening in March her foolish young 
heart beat high, like a .moth’s wing at a 
white candle. She was sitting in an Edge- 
water drug store, consuming a hot peach 
drink in lieu of better employment for a 
wet cold hour. Because spring was belated 
she still wore the gray satin-lined squirrel 
dolman which two complacent parents had 
given her at Christmas. Its great sleek 
enveloping collar made her face seem 
rather small and wistful, in spite of a 
diamond bar pin visible where her throat 
was V-exposed. Perhaps because of her 
earlier years Berry could at times, in spite 
of most luxurious attire, seem a forlorn 
young person. 

Rance Whitely entered the drug store 
in search of something to break a chilly 
feeling. He was not ill, but he suspected 
that influenza’s forepaws were reaching 
out stealthily to infold him. He asked 
a clerk for quinine in five-grain capsules 
as repellent ammunition for an undesired 
pawing. 

Upon Berry’s instant recommendation 
he tried smilingly the same sirupy hot drink 
which she had ordered. 

He rode home with her, in a mood to 
admire the deftness with which in her car 
she took Edgewater’s March puddles and 
corners. He was far enough from being a 
well man to welcome sympathy and even 
coddling. At the big Stay house, somewhat 
too big for its family of three, Berry’s 
mother had gone to bed and her small thin 
gray-haired father was in the library. 
Berry tock Rance into the dining room 
and. made him a toddy and then ensconced 
him in the most comfortable chair in the 
living room. 

It happened that three or four hours 
earlier in the evening Rance had read a 
small paragraph on a late triumph of 
Blanche Perkins. New York newspapers 
had passed on to Chicago sheets the item 
secured from the Madrid Heraldo. 

In a very short bright blue silk dress 
Berry at hand was a young and charming 
and not triumphant person. A young, 
charming and attentive girl with eyes bluer 
than her short smart dress can be a most 
desirable companion to a discerning de- 
pressed or an undiscerning depressed man. 
He called her “‘Berry”’ twice and ‘“‘my 
dear’’ once. And he—he half proposed. 

Just half, however. Berry waited .anx- 
iously for him to finish a sentence. Poor 
Berry. It was at that moment that Henry 
Wilson Stay, ordinarily the mildest and 
most tactful and unintrusive of parents, 
began to play his phonograph in the adjoin- 
ing room. 

Since he had come to late middle age 
without having had much pleasure, Henry 
Stay’s capacity for wild pleasure was lim- 
ited. It fell far short of its opportunity 
with Henry’s acquired dollars. His favor- 
ite and worst dissipation, outside of watch- 
ing Berry buy silk sweaters, was playing 
an ornate phonograph in a _ brand-new 
library with many expensive soft-toned 
rugs. He liked old songs best. Most men 
of his age and habits like them. 

He marveled weekly at the appealing 
voices one could buy for a phonograph. 
He hardly ever remembered the names of 
the singers, but he had an obliging young 
woman clerk pick out the best records of 
his favorite songs and send them out, 
charge, monthly. Now he contentedly 
put on My Ain True Love, sung by—but 
he didn’t know that—Blanche Perkins. 

With the first sweep of the accompanying 
strings Berry recognized what was coming. 
She had played the record herself —once. 

Whether or not Rance recognized it so 
soon cannot be known. What records he 
was in the habit of playing on his own 
phonograph in his own sitting room was 
not a matter of his daily conversation. 

Years back, Blanche’s younger voice 
with its birdlike note had suggested to 
hearers Shelley’s skylark, dew on pink tulips, 
moonlight and such things. Now, ma- 
tured, lovely as song itself, it reminded 
hearers of the same things. Its notes came 
clear and thrilling, love yearned in them, 
passion poignantly fell from them. 

My Ain True Love was followed by In 
the Gloaming, sung by Clarence White- 
hill; The Kerry Dance, by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink; Annie Laurie, by Nellie Melba; 
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Kathleen Mavourneen, by John McCor- 
mack; My Old Kentucky Home, by Alma 
Gluck. ‘ 

After a silent interval Rance Whitely 
said he must be on his way home. There 
was no music in Berry’s half inaudible 
“Good night, Mr. Whitely.”’ 

When the front door had closed her 
father came into the room, peering apolo- 
getically over his new gold-rimmed glasses, 
his thin graying hair somewhat untidy. 

“T didn’t know you had company, 
honey. I didn’t disturb you with my 
playing?” 

Because she was that kind of daughter 
and saw no reason for hurting an inoffen- 
sive and indulgent parent’s feelings, Berry 
lied bravely and courteously. 

“N-no. Of course not.” 

And that same week Blanche Perkins 
came home for a visit. 


Berry Stay read the printed cable. Five 
Chicago newspapers displayed it. She 
read it outside a newspaper. Meeting her 
on the street, Rance Whitely was faintly 
but decisively less intimate an acquaint- 
ance than he had once been. His manner 
was unmistakable, for all its hint of great 
kindness to a pretty, foolish girl. 

It was a late day in March when Blanche 
arrived. Edgewater was slushy and cold, 
along with other parts of 
Middle Western America; it 
was quarreling with plumbers 
and writing letters to Vox 
Populi over the condition of 
its street cars, streets, arc 
lamps and aldermanic elec- 
tions. 

But it forgot that the world 
held slush or Vox Populi as 
soon as it glimpsed Blanche, 
her lovely smiling face half 
out a taxicab window as she 
stretched eagerly to see her old 
neighborhood, old friends, old 
landmarks. 

When Berry Stay saw that 
face her own grayed a little and 
her hand unsteadily relaxed on 
its wheel, so that if a truck 
driver hadn’t likewise been 
staring back at Blanche—with 
whom he had once gone to 
public school—he would have 
been thunderstruck over 
danger of a bad collision. 

Blanche wore a great fox- 
trimmed wrap, which many 
persons had already seen in a 
magazine picture of her. Her 
low fuchsia velvet toque did 
not quite hide a lovely white 
forehead or her great glowing black eyes. 
She carried a shred of a terrier, and a sheaf 
of flowers which admirers had sent to meet 
her train. : 

Old acquaintances would have known 
her anywhere. She was older, plumper, 
more richly garbed, that was all. There 
were photographers and reporters in her 
wake, great pearls in her ears, a certain 
polished satisfaction—not unbecoming— 
in her bearing, but essentially she was un- 
changed. [here was perhaps reason for 
Rance Whitely, also on the street that 
morning, to stop abruptly and be com- 
pelled to swallow a little gasp at sight of 
her. 

The pearl earrings had been well Sunday- 
supplemented. The long white line of 
throat was familiar to him, too, through 
magazine half tones; so familiar that per- 
haps his eyes were justified in their aching 
at actual physical sight. 

The taxicab with her and her two raptly 
proud parents whirled on. He telephoned 
her an hour later, somewhat uncertainly. 
Her voice came in reply, graciously and 
friendlily enough. She asked him to call— 
not that first evening, but the next. 

She was gracious and friendly, face to 
face. A crowd was present. The Perkins 
living room was filled. Blanche’s parents 
wore that ecstatic look of perfect happiness 
which is so seldom seen in this humdrum 
world. They listened quiveringly while 
Blanche told Rance and others present of 
her experiences; her endeavor, her disap- 
pointments in general, her success. 


She proved not to be one of the great - 


ones of earth who wrap themselves and 
their accomplishments in reserve and 
hauteur. She talked cordially and freely to 
all who had known her formerly. She 
might have been the little pink-cheeked, 
black-haired girl who sang every Sunday 
at an Edgewater church. 
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She promised now to sing at church one 
Sunday while she was at home; asking 
those whom she promised to be reasonably 
reticent, or the church might be mobbed 
with Chicagoans. She promised, should she 
lengthen her visit beyond original plan, to 
sing at a benefit given by a women’s club 
to which her mother belonged. 

After a while her eyes went rather di- 
rectly to the corner of the room where 
Rance Whitely sat. A few minutes later, 
somehow she made room for him beside 
herself on the divan. At her beckoning 
smile he came quickly. Later, other callers, 
as if understanding a hint, departed and 
left him in possession. 

And somehow in half an hour she swept 
away years and her own negligence in 
letter writing. Before the one evening 
ended Rance Whitely was familiar with all 
of Blanche’s life 
since she left home. 

“T suppose I’ve 
got used to success,’ 
she said in an 
amused interval 
when her father had 
gone downstairs to 
attend to the fur- 
nace and her mother 
was in the kitchen 
sternly giving a 
maid orders for a 

































The Dress Which at the Time Was Her Best, 
a Brown Crépe, She Turned and Pressed 
and Sponged and Cleaned and Retrimmed 


famous daughter’s breakfast. ‘To tell the 
truth, it’s rather a bore at times.” Then 
she surveyed Rance with a scrutiny which 
caused him to redden a little even while he 
laughed. 

“T must have forgotten how nice you 
are, Rance! Now that I see you again and 
realize how interested you are in listening 
to all that’s happened to me ——” 

He interrupted with some awkwardness: 
“It'd be queer if I were not interested. Go 
on—please.” 

She was no niggard of details. Some of 
them were known to him from the inex- 
pensive pink envelopes of long back. The 
high price of her chocolate and rolls in 
those early New York days; her first nar- 
row, uncomfortable hall bedroom; her fre- 
quent colds; the vocal teacher who tried to 
make love to her; the vocal teacher who 
always was on his guard lest his young 
women pupils make love to him; her first 
early promises of real success; of acquaint- 
ances who encouraged and acquaintances 
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who discouraged; of two teachers whose 
methods were all wrong, as she later 
learned. 

“IT cried so often one month that I half 
ruined my throat,’’ she admitted with a 
low musical laugh. Rance marked the part- 
ing of her red lips; older lips but not essen- 
tially changed since their owner was fifteen. 

When he rose to go an engagement was 
made for luncheon the next day. Down- 
town. She wanted to see the changes in 
Chicago, 

The next morning Rance Whitely passed 
Berry Stay and did not see her. Berry 
winked with both blue eyes and later in 
the day was arrested for speeding on the 
North Shore. 

At luncheon in a well-known Loop res- 
taurant Blanche Perkins took up her re- 
cital where she had left off the evening. 
before. She told about her first 
voyage across the Atlantic. Second 
class. She made a moue in remem- 
brance. But she sang several nights, 
and several first-class passengers 
heard of her voice and asked to hear 
her. Three elderly women told her 
that they were glad that they had 
taken passage on the same ship— 
she was worth their passage money. 

As they lunched, she told, too, 
willingly enough, of the men who 
had wanted to marry her—or hadn’t. 
A fellow boarder on Sixth Avenue, a 
teacher and a tenor about the same 
time; a commercial traveler and a 
steward on that first second-class 
voyage; in Paris, two art students, 
a wine dealer, a restaurant keeper; 
a vicomte in Brussels, a younger son 
in Dublin, an impresario in London, 
a stout count in Luxemburg. 

The list of conquests was not un- 
believably long. Rance Whitely’s 
glance, which may or may not have 
been a jealous glance, went from 
lovely white line of throat to lovely 
black eyes, to the coil of satiny hair 
just visible under the fuchsia velvet 
toque brim. 

“Some list,”’ he said in even voice. 
“And none "i 

“T was too busy 
to bother with any 
of ’em,” she said. 
Her voice had the 
* ring of perfect 
truth. Shediverted . 
to the length of 
time it had taken 
her to learn her first unexpected role in a 
new opera. 

“In less time than any other young 
singer in his experience, said my French 
director,” she told with a pardonable touch 
of boasting. 

In the restaurant, although the hour was 
fashionable and the tables crowded, she 
and Rance escaped recognition. Rance 
Whitely did not give the matter any 
thought. He himself was not used to being 
stared at in a downtown restaurant, nor 
even in one in Edgewater. But Blanche 
laughed a little as they left. 

“This has been rather pleasant; I was 
afraid I’d be mobbed as usual.” 

She lunched downtown the next day 
with her mother and some club women and 
was not so fortunate—so she told Rance 
when he came in the evening. She had 
worn her ermine-and-moleskin coat, and of 
course people recognized her in it, from the 
many newspaper and magazine pictures. 
Reporters had surged. A young girl from 
an adjoining table had rushed over and 
begged for her autograph. She hadn’t been 
able to eat enough for a staring throng. 

Rance Whitely must have considered it a 
compliment that she saved a second eve- 
ning for him alone and asked her mother to 
tell anyone else that she was not at home. 

The Perkins living room, even in the new 
house, was an ordinary enough Middle 
Westernroom. But Blanche dominated it— 
perhaps obliterated is the better word. 
Her successful personality, her lovely eyes 
and black hair, her expensive white crépe 
gown were enough to make many a man 
forget place and time. 

Like its predecessor, this evening wiped 
out years and unfolded lavish leaves of 
biography. Blanche admitted the fly in her 
ointment. She had not a coloratura so- 
prano voice. And contraltos are not the 
ones favored by Providence or composers. 
Opera scores and audiences give more im- 
portance to the first kind of voice. 

“T don’t admit your complaint at Provi- 
dence,”’ smiled Rance. He studied her face, 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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cAmerica’s 
most famous 


box of candy 


Sampler invites you— 


—to an altogether unusual experience in sweets 


—to a candy package which reflects the quaint, odd 
beauty of the cross-stitch work of long ago 


—to an assortment of chocolates and confections 
quite unlike any other, because it offers in one pack- 
age the favorite sweets from ten leading Whitman 
packages 


—to a delicious quality in sweets which has been 
famous ever since 1842 among people who appre- 
ciate candies of the better kind 


—to that “different” kind of candy package which 
has a special value, as a gift or when you entertain 
or when you wish, yourself, to enjoy sweets as good 
as they can be made 


The Sampler, Pleasure Island, Salmagundi and other Whitman packages 
may be had at that selected store near you which displays the sign Wie? 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
San Francisco Branch: 449 Minna St. 
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Precious as an heirloom—but does it meet 
the standards of today ? 


jp the shadow clock of the Egyp- 
tians to King Alfred’s graduated candle, 
and on down through the succeeding cen- 
turies, time-telling has progressed rapidly 
in accuracy and facility. Ever have the 
old means been discarded for the new. 


The watch your grandfather carried, 
bulky and cumbersome though it was, 
was a product of the finest watchmaking 
of its time. 


But watchmaking progress did not cease 
with your grandfather’s watch. 


Just as the hour glass supplanted the 
sun dial, so has the modern thin watch, 
with its greater beauty and accuracy, re- 
placed its heavy and ornate ancestor of 
three generations ago. 


Precious it is as an heirloom 


Precious though the old watch be as an 
heirloom, it does not meet today’s stand- 


© 1922, The Wadsworth Watch Case Co. 


Dn ee 


ards of convenience and correct dress. 


You would not appear today in the tile 
hat and frock coat of your grandfather’s 
time. What, then, of this watch, an echo 
of styles long passed — a timepiece out of 
keeping with your present business and 
social activities? 


Treasure the old watch for the memo- 


To give your watch a 
longer life 


Wind it fully every morning. Have it 
examined and oiled at least once a year— 


before the last particle of oil has dis- 
appeared from the bearings. 

Have it taken apart occasionally and 
cleaned—for every watch accumulates 
dust particles which in time impede its 
performance. 





ties that surround it. Place it among those 
other precious relics of the past. But know 
the convenience, the satisfaction of pos- 
sessing a modern watch—a goodmovement 
dressed in a sturdy, beautiful Wads- 
worth case—a watch as modern as the 
clothes you wear. 


For thirty years Wadsworth cases have 
dressed and protected the watch move- 
ments of leading manufacturers and im- 
porters. Many of the most beautiful, most 
popular designs with which you are ac- 
quainted are Wadsworth creations. 


Among the Wadsworth creations there 
is a case for every taste and means. The 
name Wadsworth in a watch case is your 
assurance not only of correct design but of 
the finest material and workmanship. 


Tue Wapswortu Watcu Case Co. 
Dayton, Ky., suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 


June 17,1922 





(Continued from Page 68) 
One could find no fault with its coloring or 
contour. 
_ “No?” She was pleased. “But I have 
it nevertheless.”’ 

She went on to tell him of the director 
of a Milan opera house who had been the 
first to remind her that the contralto is not 
so important as her higher-chorded sister 
singer. 

“He was an impossible man. Not at all 
honorable. Fancy—he wanted to substi- 
tute an unknown woman for me on one of 
my evenings. Of course he had some per- 
sonal interest in her. I had a cold and he 
declared I wouldn’t be able to get through 
the last act—it was Rigoletto. But de- 
spite a slight hoarseness I sang to the last 
note. He said—fancy!—it was outrageous 
and the audience ought to have their 
money back.” She sighed. “In a career 
like mine so many disagreeable incidents 
occur.” 

“T suppose so,”’ said Rance with ready 

sympathy. 
_ She sang for him after that, accompany- 
ing herself on the small new grand piano 
which Thaneus had rushed to buy as soon 
as her cablegram arrived to herald her own 
coming. She gave him bits of Carmen, 
La Tosca, Rigoletto. At the last, a low 
lilty love song not from an opera. 

“Written by a poetess in Rome. She 
asked me to give her the advantage of 
allowing people to hear me sing it. I’m 
saving it for future repertoire—concerts; 
it’s rather plaintive. I don’t care to give 
it often privately for a while. But, for 
you ——” 

He was properly appreciative. ‘I won’t 
tell anyone.” 

She mused, glancing thoughtfully over 
her shoulder at him before she began to 
sing. ‘‘Do you know, I’m just realizing 
how nice it is to have someone around to 
whom I can talk unreservedly and con- 
fidentially. The road to success is rocky, 
Rance. I dare say even you could not 
understand just how rocky.” 

“Hyven me?” 

She sighed. ‘You listen with such inter- 
est andsympathy, Rance.’’ One white finger 
played softly up and down three running 
black keys. Her lovely black lashes lifted 
to him, lowered slowly. ‘“‘Perhaps—in 
the—the years—I’d forgotten you par- 
tially. I don’t know why. But I don’t 
mind telling you now—now’’—her con- 
fessional words came in a pretty, lilty 
rush—‘‘that I see you again, I don’t see 
how I could have forgotten you even 
partially. Of all the folks I’ve met for 
several years now’’—she spoke thought- 
fully—‘‘you seem the most—there is no 
English word for it, but there is an Italian. 
You’re the most interested in hearing 
of my struggles, my troubles, my success.” 

He motored with her the next day, 
which happened to be Sunday. She wanted 
to ride throughout Chicago and note the 
changes in her years of absence. North 
on Sheridan Road they took Evanston 
first, proceeding obliquely to Ravenswood 
and then through the rush and glitter of 
the Wilson Avenue district. 

It was a beginning-to-grow-green spring 
Sunday. As if charged simultaneously, 
lawns were putting forth green daffodil 
and tulip spears, and the Chicago Sunday 
newspapers put forth double illustrated 
pages concerning Blanche Perkins; her 
career, her shred of a terrier, her beauty, 
her apartment in Paris with its high-backed 
reception-hall chairs, her four maids, her 
secretary, her foreign motors, her chateau 
in Switzerland, her roles and her gracious 
personality. \ 

On the Stay veranda with its protecting 
heavy stone pillars Berry Stay was sitting 
watching the daffodil spears, with a heap 
of Sunday papers in her youthful lap, when 
Rance Whitely’s car whirled by. She rec- 
ognized the low fuchsia velvet toque, the 
lovely white profile turned toward Rance. 
She put her two youthful white forefingers 
to her eyeballs as if to press back the 
burning sensation which visited those 
pretty organs, and then she passionately 
tore up several Sunday sheets and flung 
the fragments off the veranda onto a 
daffodil-ribboned green lawn that had that 
week been neatly raked and trimmed by a 
man. 

Berry’s father found the fragments later 
and rebuked the man for untidiness. 
Whereupon, with the proper spirit of mod- 
ern hired help, the man betook himself 
haughtily to Miss Stay. When American 
meets American, sparks may fly. Berry dis- 
charged him before he could retract any 
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of his worker’s proper spirit. She told him 
sharply that well-kept lawns were not a 
hobby with her and she would throw any- 
thing she pleased into any handy yard 
whenever she chose. 

She dully resumed her seat in a corner 
by a stone pillar. At that moment Rance 
Whitely was skirting the woody adja- 
cences of Maywood, and Blanche Perkins 
was amusedly discussing her parents. 

“T think they’re disappointed because 
I haven’t married a count. I nearly mar- 
ried one—but he had two children and he 
seemed to fancy I’d be as devoted to them 
as to my career.” 

To any man it must have seemed half 
incredible—her return and ready renewal 
of an old relation. Rance Whitely drove 
unseeingly throuzh neat Austin, diverging 
mechanically to tne woody adjacences of 
Maywood, in attentive silence whirling 
back toward the Loop ping-ponged with its 
sabbatically quiet skyscrapers and sab- 
batically crowded great green busses. He 
proceeded more slowly through quiet gray- 
stoned Hyde Park. Blanche was telling 
him mirthfully of the jealousy of various 
and numerous women whose paths in life 
she had crossed. 

At times she had been somewhat ham- 
pered, although she tried not to be an- 
noyed, by this recurring jealousy. There 
had been a Mme. Arconi, in Dresden, who 
sat in a box whenever Blanche sang, and 
hissed. There had been a little blond 
countess in Italy who tried to bribe a 
mestro not to engage the American. 

“Positively two of the most voiceless 
women!’”’ She flung out her two black- 
gloved hands in a graceful little foreign 
gesture—at least it was of a gracefulness 
foreign to the public school which Blanche 
had attended in Edgewater. 

She went on to tell him of several oper- 
atic feuds in which she had a major réle 
foreed upon her. ‘‘But’’—again the small 
gesture—‘‘one has to expect enmities to 
form about one. Such are part of the price 
which must be paid.”’ 

“T suppose so,”’ he agreed. 

He studied her face. No magazine page 
had flattered it. From any photographer 
it needed only the merest justice. The 
spring wind whipped a rose color into its 
lovely pallor; the contour was as charming 
as the beautiful roll of a gray-blue wave 
far out in the lake, 

They had been asked to have Sunday 
supper with the Ordways. Minnie Ord- 
way, self-conscious with three children 
and her stoutening thirties and a brand- 
new gray taffeta dress, was unwitting foil 
to Blanche’s perfect poise and gracious- 
ness. Well—perhaps not at all unwitting. 

Minnie afterward mused coldly for Fred’s 
benefit: ‘‘That one jade bracelet cost 
more than my overstufied davenport. But 
a lot a woman’s arms are fit for bracelets 
when she has a furnace of a two-flat build- 
ing to look after daytimes, and a laundress 
that skips every other week where there’s 
three children and four tablecloths a week.” 

But while Minnie thus was reminding 
Fred Ordway, as wives take bitter solace 
in reminding a husband, of all she sacri- 
ficed by living with him and bearing him 
children for him to support, Rance Whitely 
and the wearer of the jade bracelet, having 
forgotten entirely the Sunday-night meat 
eakes on which Minnie had spent an entire 
Sunday morning, were conversing inti- 
mately in the Perkins living room. 

Blanche’s parents were not in the room. 
Rance did not miss them. He was listening 
engrossedly to Blanche, watching the play 
of pink lamplight on her white profile, 
noting that the lovely black knot of hair 
was similar to the knot worn when she was 
sixteen years old. Years change, but not 
artistry or beauty. 

An hour slipped into two; two went into 
three. Afterward Rance could repeat to 
himself an intimate conversation which 
lasted three lamplighted hours. Well, to be 
exact, two hours and fifty-six minutes. 

Not word for word, perhaps. It would 
be quite a feat of memory.to repeat a con- 
versation of such length word for word. 
But in the main he went over it with ac- 
curacy—as many a man has gone carefully 
and recollectively over a long conversation 
between himself and a beautiful woman. 

He had begun, when they were at the 
Perkins home after breaking away from the 
effusive Ordways, by trying to tell Blanche 
a little about his own life in the years past. 

“You see, the plumbing-supplies busi- 

ess i 

“Rance, I know! The word ‘plumbing’ 

describes the years. I pity you. Did I tell 
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photographs of vent pibes on 
Wanamaker’s Store, Philadelphia. 
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ing Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 
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roof must live long in order to serve 
economically. Take the piping sys- 
tem, for example—how important it is that 
the best pipe should be used. How im- 
portant it is that Reading Genuine Wrought 
Iron Pipe should be installed throughout. 


Be: element in it from cellar to 


Reading Wrought Iron Pipe, having the 
ability to resist corrosion, lives on an aver- 
age two to three times longer than the best 
steel pipe. The use of Reading eliminates 
that frequent tear-up-the-house variety 
of replacements which are costly and ex- 
tremely disturbing. 


Many huge structures, including the Sears 
Roebuck Building in Philadelphia, are in- 
stalled throughout with Reading Wrought 
Iron Pipe. Materials used in such build- 
ings are bought with extreme care and 
almost exact knowledge as to the ultimate 
cost. The same practice should hold true 
when building your home. 


Whatever your building operations may 
be, Reading Wrought Iron Pipe will best 
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will convince you of its low ultimate cost. 
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Cost.”? It covers many interesting points 
on pipe installations and costs. © 
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“Portable” 


All the Wales supe- 

riorities in portable, 
compact form. Right 

hand operation leaves 
the left hand free for han- 
dling checks, papers, etc. 
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Hereisan Adding Machine Offer 
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In no other adding machine has me- 
chanical precision so completely re- 
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Wales Ma- 
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our expense you convince yourself that 
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you about one awful week I had in some 
town in Italy, though, where plumbing was 
never heard of? Oh, I didn’t mind that. 
One doesn’t expect plumbing perpetually, 
except in America. But I was stranded 
there without railway fare. An expected 
engagement didn’t materialize.” 

“That was too bad.” 

“My dear Rance, it was nothing to the 
month in London once. A November. A 
gray November. I had an engagement—a 
really good one—and no material worries. 
But there happened that month to be 
audience after audience that wouldn’t 
respond. I fancy the climate or the 
weather must have been to blame. It was 
during the war of course.” 

“T believe you wrote me. 
mother told me.” 

“Did I? Did I ever write you about my 
terrible time in Milan? I had tonsillitis! 
I couldn’t even talk to reporters or critics. 
Seven weeks’ siege. I was horribly afraid 
my hair would turn gray. You know bad 
luck is tremendously hard on artistes. I 
simply lost control of my nerves, although 
I am a rarely adept individual in keeping 
my nervous system under control. I make 
a practice ¥ ; 

Rance interrupted sympathetically: 

“T’ve often heard of artistes’ highly 
sensitive nervous organizations. I suppose 
it’s necessary to do calisthenics.” 

“T’ve a wonderful instructor in Paris. 
He ought to be wonderful, too—what he 
charges! And of course I’ve a regular dieti- 
tian. Physically I take perfect care of my- 
self. But ——” 

“You look it.” 

“Thanks. You can make nice speeches, 
Rance. One’s surprised. But what I was 
about to say: An artiste’s physical condi- 
tion is often at the mercy of her mental 
state. And one’s mental state—one can’t 
always’’—she sighed—“‘control that.” 

“T suppose not,” he agreed kindly. 

“T don’t want to boast, Rance. But I 
can say that I keep myself better disci- 
plined—self-disciplined, I mean—than the 
usual woman singer, who for the most part 
is simply wrapped up in her own reactions 
to really trifling ailments or mishaps. I 
may go further and say that even in front 
of large mishaps I hold myself in hand in a 
way impossible to most of my confreres.”’ 

PMOUdOR 

“Often, Rance. Once I sang Amneris 
perfectly in borrowed costumes—my own 
trunks were lost in transit. We had so 
much trouble with trunks and passports 
during the years of the war. I’Il never 
forget the war years.” 

“T dare say not. It must have inter- 
fered, that war, with your career.” 

“Terribly, in a way. I’m so glad it’s 
over. And speaking of holding oneself in 
hand in any contretemps—for instance, 
the director of an orchestra in Brussels 
at present is absolutely an object of de- 
testation to me. But I didn’t all last sea- 
son allow the fact to interfere with my 
mood while singing. I simply cleared my 
mind of him and allowed only my rdle to 
occupy my attention.” 

“You did? Reminds me of a customer 
I have whom I don’t like. But I can stand 
his monthly account on my books ma 

Blanche raised her black eyebrows 
slightly at the comparison. But she inter- 
rupted pleasantly enough: 

“Indeed? I don’t believe, speaking of 
people one doesn’t like, I’ve told you about 
a browbeating dressmaker in Marseilles 
whom I engaged to make some simple little 
morning dresses. Fancy! She thought 
because of my reputation that she was en- 
titled to the most outrageous prices. Her 
insolence and grasping spoiled a week’s 
rehearsals for me—I mean it was a decided 
effort to keep myself serene. But whatever 
my state during rehearsals I am always in 
condition for performances.” 

“You are?” 

“One owes that duty to oneself.’ 

“I suppose one does,” he said. 


Or your 
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And after a while he rose hesitantly to 
go home—if a suite in a bachelor’s hotel 
can be called home. 

Blanche pressed him to remain longer. 

“My dear Rance, this isn’t late—except 
in Edgewater. And I enjoy talking -to 
you—really, you’re not boring me. Few 
people have the listener’s knack as you 
have it! I confess it has been a delightful 
surprise to return and find that you have 
that knack. You wouldn’t believe me, Rance, 
I’m sure, if I told you the many, many 
people I’ve met who prove to be absolutely 
uninterested, except of course fora super- 
ficial hour or so, in the interesting details of 
a person’s career.” 

Her voice was soft, clear as a lark’s; it was 
music itself. Her lovely black eyes rested 
with obvious sincerity on Rance Whitely. 

But he explained that he had on his 
mind an important personal matter. 

“You’re coming on to hear me next win- 
ter in New York?” she asked him. “I doso 
want you to hear me. And I’ll want to talk 
over with you—oh, something. After a 
summer’s thought over it,” calmly. 

“Tl try to come.” 

“What could be important enough to 
keep you away?” she wanted to know in 
some amusement. 

“From hearing you?” 

“From hearing me.” 

He coughed awkwardly and admitted 
that of course his days were not overflow- 
ing with any really important doings to 
hold him back from a trip to the Metro- 
politan to hear her. 

He finally said good night. 


In his own sitting room he smoked three 
cigars. He attended to nothing more im- 
portant or more personal for an hour. 

And then his private telephone instru- 
ment seemed to glisten at him with mute 
invitation. He picked it up uncertainly. It 
was disgracefully late at night. Still, some 
people abominate early going to bed and 
postpone it as long as possible with the aid 
of literature, refreshments and even one- 
party discussions. One person so abomi- 
nated—she had once told him. 

She might be reading a magazine yet; 
or playing pinochle with her father. He 
picked up the instrument. 

Presently Berry Stay’s voice came ques- 
tioningly. It was a restlessly wide-awake 
voice. 

“Oh,” she said doubtfully. “You— 
you?” 

“T know it’s late 

“T didn’t mean the time. But what do 
you want?” 

“Are you going to be busy to-morrow 
morning?” 

“e Why?” 

“Are you?” 

“oe Why? ” 

“Tf you aren’t, I’d—well, I’d like ——” 

“You'd like—wh-what?” 

“Tf you'd be at all interested I’d like to 
talk about myself a while. Or the plumbing- 
supplies business. Or the way a tailor cut 
my last suit. Or the way daffodil leaves are 
appearing so early this year. I think I’d 
prefer to talk a while about myself before 
any other subject 2 

“What—what do you mean exactly?” 
Her youthful voice was not steady. 

“I mean what I say,” he said doggedly. 
“Would you be interested in hearing me 
talk about myself? Just for a short while? 
Just to sort of help to feel natural?” 

“Oh—why—oh?” She repeated the last 
oh. ‘Are you joking? I—I couldn’t bear a 
joke—from you.” 

“T’m not joking! Berry! Will you be 
doing anything to-morrow morning, about 
seven-thirty?” 

“I’m not doing anything at all—right 
now!” She began furiously to pin up her 
hair with one hand, while the other snatched 
at a short blue silk dress, a powder puff, a 
pair of pumps, a pink box, a cobwebby lace 
stocking, a string of pearls, a handkerchief 
and a bottle of French perfume. 
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at what he’s traded for, and that alone I 
values at fully two dollars more in private 
sat'sfaction to J. Poindexter. So, taking one 
thing and another, getting lost has been 
worth pretty close on to ten dollars, be- 
sides which it has taught me the lesson 
that when a trusting stranger goes forth in 
the great city he’s liable to fall amongst 
thieves, but if only he stays honest himself, 
and keeps his eye skinned, he cannot pos- 
sibly suffer no harm at the hands of the 
wicked deceiver. 


pees like having dealing with de- 
signing persons of my own color must’ve 
made my mind act more keen. All at once 
I remembers that I seen the name of our 
apartment house carved on a big square 
tombstone over the front door, and it comes 
to me that the same’s name has got some- 
thing to do with gristmills and something 
to do with lawsuits. I studies and studies 
and then, like a flash, I gets it—Wheatley 
Court. 

With this much for a clew to work on the 
rest is plenty easy. A man in a drug store 
consults in a telephone book and gives me 
the full specifications for getting back to 
where I has strayed from, which it turns 
out it is fully three miles away from there 
in a southeast direction. But previous I 
buys an ice-cream soda and a pack of 
chewing gum before I asks the drug-store 
man for his friendly aid. Already I has 
took note of the fact that most of the folks 
in New York acts like they hates to answer 
your questions without you have done ’em 
some kind of a favor first. So I places this 
man under obligations to me by trading 
with him, and then he’s willing to help me. 
That is, he’s willing, but he ain’t right crazy 
with joy over the idea of it. If I’d ’a’ 
bought two ice-cream sodas I think proba- 
bly he’d ’a’ moved more brisk like. Still he 
does it. So, inside of an hour more, what 
with riding part of the ways on street cars 
and walking the rest, I is home again and 
glad to be there. 

Even so, my being gone so long ain’t 
put nobody out, because Mr. Dallas is yet 
in bed, but is now thinking seriously about 
getting up. He complains of feeling 
slightly better than what he did a while 
back; still, he ain’t got so very much 
appetite. Orange juice and black coffee 
seems ample to satisfy his desires; he also 
continues to remain very partial to the ice 
water. He says he must hurry up and 
dress and get outdoors, because he’s got an 
engagement to go with one of the ladies 
which he met the night before and look at a 
little car which she’s thinking about buying 
it, but wants to get his expert opinion on it 
first. He don’t specify her name, but I 
guesses it’s the sickly one of the two—this 
here Miss Bill-Lee DeWitt. 

Whilst I is laying out his clothes for him 
to put on he calls out to me from the bath- 
room that I will doubtless be interested to 
know that we’ll be staying on in New York 
permanent. I asks him how come, and he 
says he’s passed his word to go in partners 
with this here Mr. H. C. Raynor selling oil 
properties. 

I says to him, I says, “‘Scuse me, Mr. 
Dallas, but it sho’ does look lak to me we is 
movin’ powerful fast. Only yistiddy we 
gits yere an’ to-day we is fixin’ to bust into 
bus’ness. Tha’s travelin’!’’ 

He says you have to move fast in New 
York if you don’t want to get run over and 
trompled on, and I says that certainly is 
the gospel truth. And he says when you 
meets up with an attractive proposition up 
here in this country you is just naturally 
obliged to grab holt of it quick or else some- 
body else’ll be beating you to it. I feels 
myself bound to agree with that, too; and 
then he goes on shaving himself and abus- 
ing of his skin for being so tender. 

I ponders a spell, and then I asks him, 
sort of casual and accidental like, when was 
it that Mr. Raynor displayed this here de- 
sirable business notion to him, and he give 
his promise for to enter into it. 

“Oh,” he says, ‘‘it was late last night, 
after we started back from the road house. 
He’s going to let me have a full half 
interest,’’ he says. 

I don’t say nothing out loud to that. But 
I casts my rolling eyes up to the ceiling 
and I says in low tones to myself, I says, 
“Uh-huh, uh-huh!” just like that. 

That’s all I says, and I makes sure he 
ain’t overhearing me; but all the time ’m 
doing considerable thinking. I’m thinking 


that, excusing one of ’em is white folks and 
the other is mulatto-complected, and ex- 
cusing that one has got decorated teeth and 
the other one just plain teeth, there’s some- 
thing mighty similar someway betwixt this 
here Mr. Raynor and that there colored 
imposer which he called himself George 
Harris. I can’t make up my mind whether 
*tis their expressions or the way they looks 
at you out of their eyes or the engaging way 
they both has of being so generous like on 
short notice. But it pointedly must be 
something or other, because when I broods 
about one I can’t keep from brooding about 
the other. But naturally I keeps all that to 
myself. 
vr 

dyes certainly does flitter by here in 

little old New York, as I have now taken 
to calling it. Here it has been nearly six 
weeks since last I done any authorizing, 
and a whole heap of things has come to pass 
since then; yet when I looks back at it 
it seems like ’twas only yesterday when 
last I held my pen in hand. 

Also, in that time I has learned much. 
When I reflects back on how sorghum 
green I was when we landed here off the 
steam cars I actually feels right sorry for 
myself—not knowing what a road house 
was and figuring that when somebody 
mentioned sublet apartments they was 
describing of the name of a family, and 
getting lost in Harlem the first time I went 
forth rambling, and all them other fool 
things which | done and said at the out- 
setting of our experiences. No longer ago 
than last evening I was saying to some of 
the fellow members up at the Pastime 
Colored Pleasure and Recreation Club on 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street, 
which I lately has joined it, that it’s a born 
wonder they didn’t throw a loop over me 
and cart me off to the idiotic asylum for 


‘safety keeping till the newness had done 


wore off. 

I must also say for Mr. Dallas that he’s 
progressed very rapid too. And likewise 
the new business must be paying him 
powerful well right from the go-off, because 
we certainly is rolled up in the lap robes of 
luxury:and living off the top skimmings of 
the eréam. 

Before we has been here a week I notices 
there’s a change taking place in Mr. 
Dallas. He’s beginning to get dissatisfied 
with things as they is and craving after 
things as they ain’t. Near as I can figure 
it out, he’s caught a kind of a restlessness 
disease which it appears to afflict every- 
body up in these parts one way or another. 
It seems like to me, though, he must ’a’ 
taken it early and in a violent form. 

The first symptom is when he fetches in 
one of these here little slick-headed Japa- 
nee boys to do the cooking and et cetera, 
so’s I can wait on him*more exclusively. 
Anyway, that’s the reason which he assigns 
to me, but all the same I retains my own 
personal views on the matter. We don’t 
need no extra hands to help us run our 
establishment no more’n we needs water in 
our shoes, and my onspoken opinion is that 
Mr. Dallas thinks maybe the place’ll look 
more high-tonish by him having an im- 
ported strange foreigner fussing round. Pri- 
vately I don’t lose no time in designating 
to this here Koga, which is the slick- 
headed boy’s name, where he gets off so far 
as Lis concerned. No sooner does he arrive 
in amongst our midst than I tolls him back 
into the far end of the butler’s pantry and 
I says to him, I says: 

“Yaller kid, lissen! I ain’t ’sponsible 
fur yore comin’ yere, but jest so shorely ez 

ou starts messin’ in my bus’ness I’m goin’ 
be ’sponsible fur yore everlastin’ departure. 
You ’tends to yore wuk an’ I ’tends to 
mine, an’ tharby we gits along harmonious. 
But one sign of meddlin’ frum you an’ I'll 
jest reach back yere to my flank pocket 
whar I totes me a hosstile razor an’ ’en you 
better pick out w’ich one of these yere 
winders you perfurs to jump out of.” 

He just sort of grins at that and sucks 
some loose air in betwixt his front teeth. 

“Tha’s right,’ I says, ‘“‘save up yore 
breathin’, ’case ef I teks after you you'll 
shore require to have plenty of it on hand 
fur pupposes of fast travelin’. Chile,” I 
says, ‘‘you’s had yore warnin’; so hearken 
an’ give heed, or else you’ll find yo’se’f 
carved up so fine they’ll have to fune’lize 
you on the ’stallment plan. Mr. Dallas he 
may be the big boss,’”’ I says, “but you 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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(Continued from Page 73) 
lakwise better pay a heap of ’tention to the 
fust assistant deputy sub-boss w’ich I’m,” 
I says, “him.” 

Saying thus, I gives him a savigrous look 
backward over my shoulder and walks 
away, Stepping kind of light on my feet like 
a cat fixing for to pounce. He ain’t saying 
a word; he’s just standing there reserving 
some more breath. 

Of course I ain’t really aiming to start no 
race war. Always it has been my constant 
aim to keep out of rough jams with one and 
all; but, even so, I figures that it’s just as 
well to get the jump on that there Japanee 
human siphon and render him tame and 
docile from the beginning. 

Next thing is that Mr. Dallas begins 
faulting the clothes he’s brought along with 
him from home. He says to me they ap- 
peared all right when he was having ’em 
made to order for him by M. Marcus & 
Son, corner of Third and Kentucky Ave- 
nue, which that is our leading merchant 
tailor; but he can see now that they ain’t 
got the real New York snap to’em. And 
the ensuing word is that one of them swell 
Fifth Avenue shops is making him a full 
new outfit. Well, I must admit that suits 
me from the ground up; it’s a sign to me 
I’m about to inherit. 

And the next thing is that he invests in 
several cases of fancy drinkings which a 
bootlegging white man fetches it up to us 
under cover of the darkness. I sees Mr. 
Dallas counting out the money for to pay 
him, and it certainly amounts to an im- 
portant sum. I ain’t questioning the wis- 
dom of this step, neither, seeing that the 
stock we fetched along with us from the 
South is vanishing very brisk and the new 
supply ought to last me and him for no 
telling how long if we both is careful. 

The trouble with Mr. Dallas, though, is 
he ain’t careful. Scarcely a day passes 
without some of his new-made Northern 
friends dropping in on him and sopping up 
highballs and cocktails and this and that. 
That there Mr. Bellows is one of our most 
earnest customers. He’ll set down empty 
alongside a full bottle and stay right there 
till the emptiness and the fullness has done 
changed places. Also, when it comes to 
liberal consuming of somebody else’s liquor, 
Mr. H. C. Raynor has got merits. And 
when Mr. Dallas gives a party, which he 
does frequent and often, the wines and such 
just flows like manna from the rod of 
Aaron. Still, that ain’t pestering me much. 
When white folks lives high in the front 
parlor niggers gets fat back in the kitchen. 

Then on top of all this he buys himself 
an automobile and hires a white chauffeur 
for torun her. She’s one of these here low- 
cut, high-powerful cars which when you 
wants to go somewheres in a hurry you just 
steps on her, and b-z-z-z! You is done 
arrived! But she’s plenty costive to run. 
Every time she takes a deep breath there’s 
another half ‘gallon of gasoline gone. If the 
truth must be known, Mr. Dallas has not 
only bought one car; he’s bought two. 
But we don’t see the second one, which is a 
dark-blue runabout, only when Miss Bill- 
Lee comes round, because it seems Mr. 
Dallas has loaned it out to her for her own 
use, him paying the garage bills. Betwixt 
themselves they speaks of it as a loan, but 
I thinks to myself that this probably is 
predestinated to be one of the most per- 
manent loans in the history of the entire 
loaning business. 

So it goes. Every day, pretty near it, 
delivery boys comes knocking at the 
service door bringing this and that for Mr. 
Dallas. If it ain’t half a dozen fresh pairs 
of shoes it’s a sackful of these here golf 
utensils or some new silk pajamas; and if 
it ain’t another motoring coat or an elab- 
orous smoking jacket it’s a set of silver- 
topped brushes and combs and bottles and 
things for his toilet table with his initials 
cut on ’em. It seems like he must stop 
in somewheres every morning on his way 
downtown to business and buy himself 
something. So I judges the money must 
be coming in mighty brisk at the bunghole, 
because it certainly is pouring out mighty 
steady from the spigots. 

It also must be a powerful handy and 
convenient business to be in, for not only 
does it appear to pay so well but it practi- 


_ cally almost runs itself. Often Mr. Dallas 


ain’t starting downtown till the morning is 


'’most gone and sometimes he gets back 


home as early as four o’clock in the evening. 
Come Saturday, he don’t go near the head- 
quarters at all. That astonishes me deeply, 
because down home on a Saturday the 
stores all stays open till late at night on 
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account of the country people coming into 
town and the hands at the tobacco ware- 
houses and the factories and all being ‘paid 
off, and the niggers being out doing their 
trading—especially the niggers. You take 
the average one of ’em and if he can’t spend 
all he’s got on Saturday night it practically 
spoils his Sunday for him. He ain’t aiming 
to waste none of his money saving it. So 
with us Saturday is the busiest day in the 
week. But seemingly not so in this locality. 

In fact, so far as I observes to date, the 
folks up here has got a special separate 
system of their own for doing pretty near 
everything. More times than one enduring 
this past month I has said to myself that 
there certainly is a big difference betwixt 
West Kentucky and New York City. You 
don’t notice it so much in West Kentucky; 
but, lawsy, how it does prone into you 
when you gets to New York! 


vir 


pee instances, now, take this here Sat- 
urday last past: Down home Mr. 
Dallas would ’a’ been down to that there 
oil office of his bright and early, shaking 
hands, I suppose, with the paying custom- 
ers and helping boss the clerks whilst 
they drawed off the oil and all. But noth- 
ing like that don’t happen here with us— 
no, sir, not none whatsomever. He lays 
in bed until it’s going on pretty near ten 
o’clock, and then he gets up and I packs 
him, and along about dinnertime, which 
they calls it lunch time round this town, we 
puts out in the car to the country for a 
week-end; only for the amount of baggage 
we totes with us you’d ’a’ thought it was 
going to be a month-end. I’m tooken along 
to look after his clothes and to do general 
valeting for him. 

We rides Mr. Raynor and Mr. Bellows 
and the permanent-wavy lady, Mrs. Gay- 
lord, along with us. Miss DeWitt and Miss 
O’Brien is also headed for the same place 
we is, but they comes in the blue runabout, 
traveling close behind us. By now I has 
done learned not to expect Mrs. Gaylord to 
bring a husband with her. It seems like 
she can get ’em but she can’t keep ’em. 
She’s been married three times in all; but, 
from what I can hear, her first husband 
hauled off and died on her and the second 
one kind of strayed off and never come 
back. Lain’t heard ’em say what happened 
to the present incumbent, but since he 
ain’t never been produced, I judge he 
must’ve got mislaid some way, so now she’s 
practically all out of husbands again. Still, 
she seems to be bearing up very serene at 
all times. If she misses ’em she don’t 
let on. 

Well, we loads up the car with the white 
folks and with valises and golf sacks and 
one thing and another and starts for the 
country. But I must say for it that it’s 
totally unsimilar to any country like what I 
has been used to heretofore. The front 
yards which we passes all looks like the 
owners must take ’em in at nights and in 
the mornings brush ’em off good and put 
*em back outdoors again; and most of the 
residences is a suitable size to make good 
high-school buildings or else feeble-mind 
institutes, and even the woods lots has a 
slicked-up appearance like as if they’d just 
come back that same day from the dry 
cleaner’s. In more’n an hour’s steady 
travel I don’t see a single rail fence nor a 
regulation weed patch nor a lye kettle nor 
an ash hopper nor a corncrib nor a martin 
box nor a hound dog nor a smokehouse nor 
searcely anything which would signify it to 
be sure-enough country. I thinks to my- 
self that if a cottontail rabbit was aiming to 
camp out here he’d naturally be obliged to 
pack his bedding along with him. 

en we arrives where we is headed for 
T is still further surprised, because, before- 
hand, Mr. Dallas tells me we is going to 
stop at a country place, but it looks to me 
more like a city hall which has done 
strayed far off from its functions and took 
root in a big clump of trees alongside the 
Hudson River. Why, it’s got more rooms 
in it than our new county infirmary’s got, 
and grounds around it all beautiful, like a 
cemetery! It belongs to a very spry-acting 
lady named Mrs. Banister, which she is a 
friend of Mrs. Gaylord’s. There’s a Mr. 
Banister, too, but as far as I can judge, the 
lady is the sole proprietor, and his job is 
just being Mrs. Banister’s husband and 
helping with the drinks when the butler is 
busy doing somethingelse. Ihearsthe cook 
saying out in the kitchen that he can also 
mix a very tasty salad dressing. Well, that’s 
what he looks like to me—just a natural- 
born salad-dressing mixer. 


_ But we don’t arrive there until it’s get- 
ting on towards four o’clock, by reason of us 
stopping for quite a sojourn at a tea house 
along the road. Leastwise, they calls it a 
tea house, but its principalest functions, so 
far as I can note, is to provide accommoda- 
tions for folks to dance and to drink up the 
refreshments which they’ve fetched along 
with ’em in pocket flasks; and you might 
call that tea if you prefers to, but it’s the 
kind of tea which now sells by the case, for 
cash down, and is delivered at your house 
after dark. 

That’s mainly what our outfit does 
there—dance and refresh themselves with 
what the gentlemen brought along on their 
hips. From where I’m setting in the car 
outside I can see ’em weaving in and out 
amongst the tables whilst a string band 
plays jazzing tunes for ’em to dance by. 
But Mr. Dallas don’t appear to be getting 
the hang of it so very well, and the chauf- 
feur, who’s setting there with me, he allows 
probably the boss ain’t caught onto these 
here new dances yet. 

I says to him, I says, “Huh! Does you 
call ’at a new dance?”’ 

He says, ‘“‘Sure—the newest one of ’em 
all! That’s the Reitzenburger grapple. 
It’s just hit town.” 

And I says, “Then it shore must ’a’ 
been a long time on the road gittin’ yere, 
‘cause niggers down my way,” I says, 
“wuz dancin’ ’at air dance fully ten yeahs 
ago, only they done so behind closed 
doors,’”’ I says, “‘bein’ ’feared the police 
mout claim disawd’ly conduct an’ stop ’em 
frum it.” 

He says, ‘‘Did you ever dance it?” 

I says to him, ‘““Who, me? Many’s a 
time! But not lately,’ I says. 

“What made you stop?” he says. 

“T got religion,’ I says. 

There was also considerable careless 
dancing done at the Banister place that 
night and early the following morning. In 
fact, there was considerable of a good many 
things done there that Saturday and Sun- 
day—tennis and golf and horseback riding 
and billiards and pool and going in swim- 
ming in a private lake on the premises and 
playing a card game which they calls it 
auction bridge, and eating and drinking 
and smoking. Everybody is so busy all 
day changing clothes for the next event 
they ain’t got very much time for the thing 
that’s on at the time being. But when the 
night time comes the ladies strips down to 
full dress and all hands just settles in for 
the three favorite sports, which is dancing 
and cards and drinks, both long and short. 
I has seen thirsty gentlemen before in my 
day, but to the best of my recollection I 
ain’t never encountered no ladies that 
seems so parched like as one or two of these 
here ladies does. I’m thinking in partic- 
ular of Mrs. Gaylord. She certainly is 
suffering from a severe attack of the gen- 
uine parchments. But I’ll say this much 
for her: She’s doing her level best to get 
shut of it by taking the ordained treatment. 

That Saturday evening whilst I is up- 
stairs in Mr. Dallas’ room laying out his 
dress clothes, the guests, about a dozen of 
em, is out in*the front yard setting round 
little tables where I can see ’em from the 
window, and every time I passes the win- 
dow and looks out it seems like she’s being 
served with a little bit more. She carries it 
just beautiful, though; she certainly has 
my deep personal admirations for her 
capacity. But next day when she comes 
downstairs she acts dauncy and low- 
spirited for a while. She’s got on a fresh 
complexion, to be sure, but even so she 
looks sort of weather-beaten around the 
eyes. You take ’em when they is either 
prematurely old or else permanently young, 
and the morning is always the most telling- 
est time on ’em. Well, several of those 
present ain’t feeling the best in the world, 
seemingly, that Sunday when they strolls 
forth for late breakfast ’long about half 
past eleven. It was after three o’clock 
before they dispersed, and some of ’em 
ain’t entirely got over it yet—they is still 
kind of dispersed looking, if you gets my 
meaning. 

Well, all day Sunday is just like Satur- 
day evening was—only, if anything, more 
so; and late Sunday night the party busts 
up and scatters and we starts back to town. 
Mr. Dallas he elects for to ride back in the 
runabout with Miss Bill-Lee, so that 
throws Miss O’Brien, the one which they 
calls Pat for short, into the big car with the 
rest of our crowd. Starting off, she quar- 
rels right peart with Mrs. Gaylord. I 
gathers that they was partners at the 
bridging game part of the time and they 
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can’t get reconciled with one another over 
the way each one of ’em handled her cards. 
The more they scandalizes about it the 
more onreconciled they gets too. It seems 
like each one thinks the other don’t 
scarcely know how to deal, let alone play 
the hands after she gets ’em. Setting there 
listening to ’em carrying on, I thinks to 
myself these here Northern white folks 
must hate to lose even a little bit of money. 
I knows these two ladies couldn’t ’a’ lost 
much neither. I heard Mr. Raynor saying 
beforehand they was going to play five 
cents a point. But to overhear ’em debat- 
ing now you’d ’a’ thought it had been a real 
stiff game, like dollar-limit poker say, or 
setback at six bits a corner. 

After a while Miss Pat she quits argufy- 
ing and drops off to sleep, and Mr. Bellows 
he likewise drifts off into a doze, and that 
leaves Mrs. Gaylord and Mr. Raynor talk- 
ing together in the back seat kind of 
confidential. But the hood of the car being 
over ’em it seems like it throws their voices 
forward, and setting up with the chauffeur 
I can’t keep from eavesdropping on part of 
what they is confabbing about. Presently 
I hears Mr. Raynor saying: 

“Well, you never can guess in advance 
what a sap will like, can you? You would 
have thought he’d fall for a kiddo with a 
good, strong, up-to-date tomboy line, like 
little Patsy here. But no, not at all! He 
takes one look into those languishing eyes 
of our other friend and goes down and out 
for the count. Funny—eh, what? Well, it 
only goes to show that while the vamp 
stuff is getting a trifle old-fashioned, it still 
pays dividends—if only you pick the right 
customer.” 

Then I hears Mrs. Gaylord saying, “Her 
system may be a bit passé, but you can’t 
say she doesn’t work fast, once she gets 
under way. Clever, I call it.” 

“Clever?”’ he says. “You bet! She 
works fast and she works clean, tidying up 
as she goes along and burying her own 
dead. I always did say for her that when it 
came to being a gold hunter she had the 
original forty-niners looking like inmates of 
the Bide-a-Wee Home. Fast? I’ll say so!” 

“She has need to be fast, working oppo- 
sition to you, Herby dear,” says Mrs. Gay- 
lord. “Speaking of expert bloodsuckers, I 
shouldn’t exactly call you a vegetarian.” 

“Hush, honey,” he says. ‘‘Let’s not talk 
shop out of business hours. And anyhow,” 
he says, “I don’t mind a little healthy com- 
petition on the side. It stimulates trade 
under the main tent—if done in modera- 
tion.” 
“You should know, Herby,’’ she says, 
sort of laughing; ‘“‘with your experience 
you should know if anybody does.” 

Then he laughs too, a kind of a low and 
meaning chuckle, and they goes to talking 
about something else. 

But I has done heard enough to set me 
to studying mighty earnest. Neither one 
of ’em ain’t specifying who they means by 
“he” and ‘‘she,’”’ but I can guess. 

Once more I says to myself, I says, 
“Uh-huh, uh-huh!’’ 


vill 


Se folks might think it was my 
bounden duty to go straightaway to 
Mr. Dallas and promulgate to him these 
here remarks which I hears pass betwixt 
them two on that Sunday night coming 
back from the country. But I does not by 
no means see my way clear to doing so. In 
the first place, I ain’t never been what you 
might call a professional promulgator. In 
the second place, I figures the time ain’t 
ripe to start in telling what I believes and 
what I suspicions. In the third place, I 
don’t know yet if it ever will be ripe. 

Some white folks, seems like, is just 
naturally beset with a craving to bust into 
colored folkses’ business and try for to run 
their personal affairs for °em. Mr. Dallas 
he is not gaited that way in no particular 
whatsoever, him having been born and 
raised South, and naturally knowing better, 
anyhow; but some I might mention is. 
Still, and even so, most white folks don’t 
eare deeply for anybody at all, much less 
it’s somebody which is colored, to be telling 
’em onpleasant and onwelcome tidings. 
And he is white and I is black—and there 
you is! 

Another way I looks at it is this way: 
There’s a whole heap of white folks, mainly 
Northerners, which thinks that because us 
black folks talks loud and laughs aplenty 
in public that we ain’t got no secret feelings 
of our own; they thinks we is ready and 
willing at all times to just blab all we knows 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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The Road to Prosperity 


Business is on the road to prosperity. 
It is a long, uphill road, but business has 
climbed it many times before and will do 
SO again. 


A period of recovery always means hard 
work and close economy. 


Reserves must be reéstablished, dollar 
by dollar; unemployment abated, man by 





man; new markets won, customer by cus- 
tomer. 


Sound business policy will not seek easy 
avenues to success but will organize and 
develop resources ofmoney,equipmentand 
selling power for a long, hard pull. 


Above all, there must be frugality—in 
individual business and national expendi- 
tures. The world is poor and self-denial 
is prerequisite to its recovery. 


The National Bankof Commercein New 
York believes progress toward better times 
depends upon industry which creates more 
than it consumes, upon business which 
thrives because it serves. The reéstablish- 
ment of prosperity demands generalaccep- 
tance of the principle that what is best for 
the country is best for business. 





National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital and Surplus Fifty Million Dollars 
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Now there’s no extra cost 
for Caterpillars 






On all these well-known makes of trucks Kelly 
Caterpillar Tires are now either standard equipment 
or will be furnished by the manufacturers at no addi- 
tional cost unless some size larger than the standard 
for that make of truck is specified. 









Thousands of truck-users during the past five 
years have willingly paid an extra charge in order to 
have their trucks equipped with Caterpillars. Now the 

cn man who buys any of the trucks shown on this page 
wes Se can have Caterpillars as a part of the regular equip- 
NoTer- LINE. fo. ment. 









Aside from their other great advantages, the fact 
that the pronounced cushion effect of Caterpillars adds 
to the life of the truck and cuts down repair bills is 
alone enough to justify every truck-owner in insisting 
upon them. 








Now, except where he wants a special size, they 
cost him nothing extra. 






Republic 






" Internationa 
Harvester 








Bese 


a 


Pierce-Arrow. 
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ELLY CATERPILLARS are now so ¥% 
well known that a detailed description of 
their advantages is hardly necessary. 








It is sufficient to say (and there are thou- 
sands of truck owners who will back up this 
statement) that Caterpillars combine in them- 
selves ali the advantages of other types of 
tires without the corresponding disadvantages. 


They cushion the truck to practically the same 
extent that a properly inflated pneumatic does, they 
give greater traction, far greater mileage, are much 
less expensive and are not subject to puncture or 
blowout. 


They have the dependability of the solid tire 
and in addition cushion the truck, give traction that 
makes the use of chains unnecessary in any but the 
most exceptional cases, and because they give a far 
greater average mileage and do not waste the en- 
gine’s power by slipping, they are more economical. 


Caterpillars Cost Nothing Extra 


If you buy any of the trucks pictured on the 
opposite page, you can have Caterpillars without 
paying anything extra for them. The manufacturers 
of many other trucks also are willing to furnish 
Caterpillars if specified. 


Caterpillars are made in sizes suitable for trucks 
of every type and weight. If you are not already 
familiar with them we will gladly send you on re- 
quest our little booklet ‘‘Caterpillar Logic’”’, which 
explains in detail the particular usefulness of the 
Caterpillar in meeting the tire problems of various 
industries. 


Dealers and service stations 
in all principal towns 
and cities 





i 


THE TIRES WITH NINE LIVES 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
250 West 57th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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O The Stars and Directors 
of America’s ‘Finest 


PARAMOUN 


Srare who have armies of admirers! 


Directors whose reputations are built on scores of suc- 
by \ ~ cesses! 





These are the famed bearers of Paramount’s great banner, 
each a great artist, each dedicated to better pictures! 


Some have played in Paramount Pictures, or directed 
Paramount Pictures, throughout their brilliant careers. 














Some have been attracted to Paramount by the lure of 
a world-wide audience. 


The greatest screen artists naturally seek the greatest 
field for their genius—the plots of the most famous authors, 
the unique equipment of the biggest organization. 


Like a precious stone their genius requires setting. 


Paramount sets it. In fifteen thousand theatres daily 
it shines. It scintillates to the whole civilized world. 


See it at your own theatre. 


Tell your theatre manager you want Paramount 
Pictures. He is booking next season’s programs 
now. 


Cecil B 
De Mille 








Penrhyn 
Stanlaws 









Witisemetmapenere ects 












EE LES Oe Te RET 


William de Mille 


George 3 
Melford 
Irvin V. 

Willat 
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Entertainment 


PICTURES 


Rodolph 
Valentino 


Gloria 


Swanson i 


| Thomas 

i Meighan 
If it’s a Paramount 
Picture it’s the best 


show in town 





Joseph at 
Henabery 










FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. 


ADOLPH ZUKOR, President 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A BETTER IRON 


Faigle as 
<{ONCAN> 


Anti-Corrosive 


Costs less per year 
of service 

Roofing 

Culverts 

Spouting 

Metal Lath 

Tanks 

Car Roofing, 

Ends and Siding 
Car Flooring 
Washing Machines 
Anchor Rods 
Plates 
Boiler Tubes 


Welds Excellently : , 


A flux in itself 


Welding Rods 
Transformer Tanks 


Tough, Ductile 


Cuts labor costs 


Window Frames 
Skylights 
Cornice 


Resists Shock 


Engine Stay Bolts 
Dredge Chains 


Enamels Better 


Stoves 
Ranges 
Table-tops 
Refrigerators 
Signs 

Tubes 


High Electrical 
Conductivity 


Electrical Wire and Rods 


Widely Stocked 


In black, blue annealed 
and galvanized sheets 


Toncan Culverts as 
used under the road- 
beds of the Grand 
Trunk, Canadian 
Pacific and other 
prominent railroads 






New Era for Alloys 


Railroad engineers are using alloy 
steels to lighten the reciprocating 
parts of steam locomotives. Auto- 
motive engineers are building better 
motor vehicles out of highest grade 
alloy steels. - 


And now, metallurgists are produc- 
ing stainless iron by the liberal 
addition of alloys!—which demon- 
strates that the use of alloys to make 
Toncan the ideal rust-resisting 
metal within commercial costs, is 
abreast of the times. 


Toncan, while not rustless, is un- 
equaled for durability in its price 


class. Ask for Toncan—the better 
iron. 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
CANTON, OHIO 


Open Hearth and Electric Furnace U-loy Steels 
for Railroads, Automobiles, Edged Tools, Agricultural Implements 


Enameled surfaces of enduring 
beauty—lustrous, smooth and 
easily cleaned, are provided 
wherever Toncan is used for 
enameled table tops, stoves 
and refrigerators 









eg 
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IN CANADA: Toncan is Galvanized by Dominion 
Sheet Metal Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Fabricated by The Pedlar 
People, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
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into the first white ear that passes by. 
Which I reckon that is one of the most 
monstrous mistakes in natural history that 
ever was. You take a black boy which he 
is working for a white family. Being on 
close relations; thataway with ’em, he’s 
bound to know everything they does— 
what they is thinking about, what-all they 
hopes and what-all they fears. But does 
they, for their part, know anything about 
how he acts amongst his own race? I’ll say 
contrary! They maybe might think they 
knows; but you take it from J. Poindexter, 
they positively does not do nothing of the 
kind. All what they gleans about him—his 
real inside emotions, I means—is exactly 
what he’s willing for ’em to glean; that and 
no more. And usually that ain’t so much. 

Yes, sir, the run of colored folks is much 
more secretious than what the run of white 
folks gives ’em credit for. I reckon they 
has been made so. In times past they has 
met up with so many white folks which 
taken the view that everything black men 
and black women done in their lodges or 
their churches or amongst their own color 
was something to joke about and poke fun 
at. I is perfectly willing to laugh with the 
white folks, and I can laugh to order for 
em if the oceasion appears suitable; but I 
is not filled up with no deep yearning to 
have ’em laughing at me and my private 
doings, specially if it’s strange white folks. 

Moreover, speaking in particular of our 
own case, what right has I got to be 
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intimating to Mr. Dallas my private beliefs 
about the personal characters of this here 
brisk crowd which he has gone and got so 
thick with since we arrived here on the 
scene? Right from the first I has had my 
own personal convictions about the set 
he’s in with. I has made up my mind that 
they ain’t the genuine real quality; that 
they is just a slicked-up, highly polished 
imitation of the real quality; that they 
ain’t doing things so much as they is over- 
doing ’em. The way I looks at it, they 
bears the same relation to regulation high- 
tony folks which a tin minnow does to sure- 
enough live bait. You maybe might fool a 
fish with it, but you couldn’t fool the world 
at large for so very long. And as for me, I 
ain’t been fooled at all, not atnotime. But 
I naturally can’t go stating my presenter- 
ments to Mr. Dallas without he the same 
as practically invites me first to do so; now, 
can I? But if he finds it out for himself and 
approaches me, that’s a roan horse of 
another color. 

So I patiently waits on, letting Nature 
take its coarseness, and sure enough in just 
about a month and a half Old Miss Hard 
Luck she starts in shooting at him with the 
scatter gun of trouble, both barrels at once. 
And then it is he turns to nobody else ex- 
cepting it’s me. 

Which I will go into the full details 
about all that mess the next time I takes 
my pen in hand. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Lhe COMING EMPIRES 
OF BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


race domination and religious antagonism 
which were the chief objects of politics be- 
fore the war; while international politics— 
high diplomacy, colonialism, marinism and 
militarism—has been killed by the saving 
magic of defeat. Through defeat Germany 
became the natural laboratory for the ex- 
periment of rule by business men, elected 
narrowly on a business basis, for the man- 
agement of business alone. 

Parliaments of business are not easy to 
create. Germany’s came into existence 
only after an acute controversy in which 
democratic dread of class rule and con- 
servative dread of socialism played equal 
though contrary réles. The Reichswirt- 
schaftsrat plan was vehemently condemned 
on the ground that it contained the begin- 
nings of state socialism, and equally vehe- 
mently condemned on the ground that it 
meant the return of privilege, and there- 
with the loss of the political gains of the 
revolution. It was socialistic, said con- 
servatives, because it proclaimed the sordid 
empire of business, and embodied the 
Marxian ‘materialistic conception of his- 
tory,” the doctrine that the elemental 
struggle for food, housing, clothing and 
comfort has always dominated and ought 
to dominate the world’s development. It 
was reactionary, said those in the oppo- 
site camp, because it meant repudiation 
of the sacred democratic principle of the 
equal and universal vote. An economical 
parliament, with bankers, farmers, manu- 
facturers and traders all organized and 
marshaled in their separate groups, would 
be merely a modernization of the medieval 
estates-of-the-realm system with its col- 
leges of nobles, clergy, burghers and peas- 
ants, each concerned only to vindicate its 
interests or privileges as a class. To one 
class of Germans, therefore, a parliament 
of business was a reckless gamble in radi- 
calism; to the other class it was a return 
to the Middle Ages. 

The founders of the Reichswirtschaftsrat 
did not take these objections very seri- 
ously. They had arguments of their own. 
It was an anomaly. and a monstrosity, they 
declared, that the most essential fact in the 
life of every citizen—his trade or occupa- 
tion—should be ignored in state constitu- 
tions, while accidental facts—his place of 
residence, his nominal membership of a 
party, and his religion—should shape the 
whole system of representation. Politicians 
might fairly claim to regulate politics; and 
the religions, in or outside of the political 
parties, ought to regulate religious affairs. 
But there was no reason why a Bavarian 
because he was a Catholic should be re- 
quired to vote solidly with other Catholics 
on the question of the forced loan, or why a 
Hannoverian because he wants back the 


Guelph kings should vote in the party of 
other Hannoverian Monarchists on the 
question of the eight-hour day. Half the 
inefficiency and nine-tenths of the corrup- 
tion of modern democratic assemblies and 
of the cabinets which they maintain pro- 
ceed from the prevailing confusion of poli- 
tics and business. Differentiation and 
specialization are the elements of progress. 
Religion and politics were long ago sepa- 
rated in the more advanced countries, and 
today this separation is taken as a matte’ 
of course. ‘Fifty years hence,’’ said Hugo 
Stinnes to the Federal Coal Council in 
August, 1920, ‘politicians will no more 
draft tariffs than manufacturers will dic 
tate the curricula of universities.” 

The advantages claimed from the crea- 
tion of a parliament of business all spring 
from this differentiation: 

Politics and business will no longer be 
mutually checked, hampered and con- 
founded; 

Economic conflicts, which*are inevitably 
and rightly conflicts of self-interest, will be 
decided by the preponderant judgment of 
all the national economic interests. As 
every great business interest will be in a 
minority as against the other interests, 
settlements contrary to the whole national 
interest will be avoided; 

Political issues will be decided by na- 
tional representatives, elected with a clear 
mandate to settle these issues on political 
lines only; 

Corruption will be abolished or dimin- 
ished. Under present constitutions powerful 
bands of industrial magnates and some- 
times not less powerful bands of industrial 
employes influence politicians secretly and 
dishonestly in favor of particular pocket 
claims. In a parliament of business both 
capital and labor, both producers and con- 
sumers, would be openly represented for 
the proper defense of their pocket interests; 
and suspicion of a corrupt confusion of 
politics with big business or big labor could 
hardly arise. : 

On these principles the Federal Chamber 
of Economy was created. It is designedly, 
avowedly and exclusively a representative 
assembly of business; its members are all 
in a comprehensive sense business men; 
and it has a sharply defined business sphere 
of work. Its 826 members are farmers, in- 
dustrial producers, merchants, financiers 
and consumers; but they are also profes- 
sional men, and even practicers of the arts, 
so far as the professions and arts follow 
material interests. Lawyer representatives 
represent only law so far as law is a matter 
of fees and salaries; medicine’s representa- 
tives similarly represent only the physi- 
cian’s interest in gaining a livelihood; with 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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Look for the Remington Ball 
Mark right here on the big blade 
of every pocket knife you buy. 
This mark is your guarantee of 
a genuine Remington Knife— 
made in America, 






Ne a timely vacation offering to the millions of men 
and women, boys and girls, who find their 
highest pleasure in the great outdoors—here is the 


No. 3333 Remington Knife for Scout and Camp use. 


Such a knife as this has proved its handiness too 
often to need any introduction—for Scouts, Campers, 
Motorists, Trappers, Prospectors, in the Shop and 
around the Farm. 


What makes the Remington Knife for Scouts and 
Campers so much better than the ordinary run of 
knives is the careful way it is made—its scientific 
construction, its stee/, its painstaking manufacture, its 
fine practical finish. 
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Remington, Cutlery 


America’s Highest Quality Workmanship and Finish 








R3333 
, REMINGTON KNIFE 
for SCOUT AND CAMP USE 


Two sizes—with Pearl, Stag and 
Py-rem-ite Handles 
Strong, sharp Master Blade 
Screw-driver 
Bottle Opener 
Can Opener 
Punch Blade 





It is strengthened with a reinforced lining. 


In short—it embodies the Remington standards 
of pocket knife gua/ity and pocket knife honesty. 


* * * 


The Company that puts such quality into these 
knives—will certainly meet your every need in a 


pocket knife. 


Ask your hardware dealer for the sty/e of pocket 
knife you want—make sure it is a Remington Knite 
he gives you. 


You'll find it a real knife. It is a full gauge, full 
size—is everything that a knife should be—does 
everything that a knife should do. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES: NEW YORK CITY 


Remington Pocket Knives are made to a standard—not to a price 


Sold at all good Hardware Stores 
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New Fame 


for an 


Old Name 


An immediate success, made good’ by 
performance. That’s the record of the 
new Diamond Cords. Coast to coast 
tire merchants and tire users hail them 
as the great outstanding tires of the 


year. Striking in appearance: Unsur- 


. passed in wear: Sturdy yet graceful: 
< Novel tread and a real anti-skid too. 
* | Hallmarked for quality by a Diamond 
¢ | name. Proved by performance by the 
p | tires themselves. The correct tire for 
D any make of car. 
oe a 
g 


Ask your dealer for Diamond Cords. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY) tng 
Akron, Ohio 


BRNO 





Gare 
Bees 
sh 


THE: NEW. 
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CORD TIRE 
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the juristic or scientific side of these profes- 
sions the R. W. R. has as little to do as it 
has with the sporting interests of a banker 
or shipper. Every occupaticn pursued as 
means of making a living counts as an 
integral part of the national economic ma- 
chine, and as such sits and votes. Some 
Germans therefore call the R. W. R. Kam- 
mer der Arbeit, or ‘““Chamber of Work.” 
Its composition—and equally its sphere of 
deliberations—embraces all kinds of work 
done for gain. 

The parliament of business is a sober 
and, in nonpolitical sense, conservative 
assembly. This result is a constitutional 
curiosity, because the initiative came from 
ultrarevolutionary quarters. Hardly had 
Kaiser Wilhelm fled over the frontier of 
Holland when every communist extremist 
in Germany was clamoring for adoption of 
the Russian system of soviets. Soviets— 
which Germans called Rédte—sprang up 
elementally and seized local power; and 
these, said the communists, must be em- 
bodied in the coming republican constitu- 
tion. Scheidemann and the moderate 
socialists then in power rejected sovietism 
firmly. 


Composition of the R. W.R. 


“No member of the cabinet,’ said 
Scheidemann in February, 1919, “thinks or 
has ever thought of embodying the soviet 
system in the constitution in any shape.” 
This sounded definitive; but within a 
fortnight Scheidemann was compelled to 
negative his negation. The new fact: was 
the communist general strike and riots in 
Berlin, which so terrified the cabinet that a 
hurried communiqué promised that ‘‘The 
Workmen’s Councils’’—soviets—‘‘will in 
principle be recognized and embodied in 


the constitution.’”’ Following Scheide-: 


mann’s promise, Article 165 of the Weimar 
Constitution provided for a network 
of local workingmen’s—also employers’— 
councils, and established at the same time 
a supreme Reichswirtschaftsrat as unifying 
institution at Berlin. ‘‘Social and eco- 
nomic bills of prime importance,” con- 
tinued this article, ‘“‘shall before submission 
to the legislature be submitted by the 
federal cabinet to the Reichswirtschaftsrat 
for its opinion. The Reichswirtschaftsrat 
shall also have power to submit bills of its 
own.” 

The Weimar Constitution left the exact 
constitution of the R. W. R. undefined. 
The Berlin communists demanded local 
chambers, and on top a central chamber— 
both of purely labor composition and so 
fitted to exercise the dictatorship of thé 
proletariat on pure Bolshevik lines. The 
Reichstag would be deprived of power not 
because as a political body it was unsuited 
for management of business but because 
it was a bourgeois institution. This com- 
munist plan was entirely foiled. The R. W. 
R. came into existence as an organ of busi- 
ness without regard to class. An influence 
here was the growing trusting of industry, 
partly under state compulsion. To Wick- 
ard von Mollendorff, then Assistant Min- 
ister of Industry, the business parliament 
presented itself largely as an instrument of 
‘self-government for business.’”’ The trade 
and industrial regulation which Germany’s 
peculiar position since the war has made 
inevitable should be taken from under con- 
trol of politicians and intrusted to business 
itself. 

The collective economic interests were 
the proper tribunal for judgment on the 
claims, privileges and duties of each sin- 
gle interest. M6llendorff therefore in- 
sisted that each great branch of business 
should be separately represented in the 
R. W. R. by a group of men from its own 
ranks. He declared against any such terri- 
torial arrangement as forms the basis of 
political elections. The banking interest 
was one interest, without regard to its 
distribution over all Germany from East 
Prussia to Westphalia; the iron interest 
was an all-German interest; the consumers 
everywhere were one. Each, through its 
representing group, could champion its 
interests in the parliament of business, and 
all the groups together, representing Ger- 
many as an economic unit, should decide 
what should be done. 

That in principle is the composition of 
the R. W. R. Each of its ten groups con- 
tains a specified, unchangeable number of 
members; and this number is neither arbi- 
trary nor calculated upon the number of 
citizens employed in the interest, but is 
based on the estimate come to by the 
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R. W. R.’s founders of the interest’s na- 
tional importance. The whole R. W. R. 
consists of: 


GROUP MEMBERS 

IN GROUP 

1. Agriculture and Forestry ........ 68 
2. Gardening and Fishing ......... 6 
Sy LNGUSUEY Ge Mei itt ae P Lice nett * 68 
4. Trade, Banking and Insurance... .. . 44 
5. Communications and Public Undertakings 34 
Ga. E Ann Won er tee ete a ee odds 36 
Josh Ne. COOSUMGTA EN A aelt. iupcg Secbices. heaps 30 
8. Officialdom and the Professions ..... 16 
9. Nominated by the Reichsrat .. . ..... 12 
10. Nominated by the Government ..... 12 
326 


All these members are elected, except 
twenty-four who are nominated from among 
eminent economists and experts. The 
Reichsrat is a representative assembly of 
the separate states, roughly corresponding 
to the American Senate; and its right to 
nominate twelve members is based on the 
fact that though territory is in general 
ignored, certain state areas are associated 
with particular economic needs. In every 
group, including the two nominated, half 
of the members represent employers and 
half the employed. Election is indirect. 
The corporate interest, not the individual 
interested citizen, decides the membership. 
Most members are elected by already 
existing bodies—by chambers of commerce, 
employers’ unions, the special associations 
of great industries, and, for employes’ rep- 
resentatives, by labor unions. Farmers’ 
associations, among them the all-powerful 
Bund der Landwirte, which largely ran 
Germany before the war, and the Farm 
Laborers’ Union, choose the sixty-eight 
members of the agriculture group. The 
election system of the industrial group of 
sixty-eight almost entirely ignores the op- 
position of capital and labor, in that most 
members are elected by the Central Com- 
munity of Industrial Employers and Em- 
ployes, an institution founded in 1918 in 
the cause of good relations between capital 
and labor; but some industrial-group mem- 
bers are chosen by the Industry and Trades 
Congress, and by the Federal Coal and 
Potash Councils, which arealso joint capital- 
and-labor bodies. The consumers’ group is 
elected by the Inter-Municipalities Con- 
gress, by associations of consumers, codp- 
peratives and housewives, and into it is 
sandwiched representation for domestic 
servants. Over a hundred associations, 
including all the representative organs of 
business in the whole of Germany, take 
part in the elections; and there is therefore 
no occupation or distinct economic interest 
that is left without a voice. 


Almost a Parliament 


The R. W. R. is almost in full sense a 
parliament. Its members draw salaries and 
traveling allowances; they enjoy parlia- 
mentary immunity and cannot be called 
to account for their speeches; their votes 
are free; they cannot be bound by man- 
dates from the electing organizations; they 
sit publicly, but by vote of a two-thirds 
majority they can sit in secret; they can 
summon experts to help in their committee 
work. They vote singly, but the collective 
vote of each group is separately recorded, 
so that the decision of every group on a 
particular question is publicly known. To 
them must be submitted every new bill 
concerning business before it is presented 
to the Reichstag; they must be consulted 
by ministers before any important step 
concerning business is taken; and they can 
require ministers to give them explana- 
tions. In one matter only they do not 
constitute a full parliament. Though they 
can advise, initiate, amend bills, counsel 
the passing or rejection of bills, and ap- 
prove of or condemn a minister’s acts, they 
cannot absolutely veto a bill and so prevent 
its submission to the Reichstag, and they 
cannot force the Reichstag to sanction one 
of their own bills. They are a parliament 
of business, but a parliament to which for 
the present is conceded only the preroga- 
tive of advice and suggestion. 

This limitation of the R. W. R.’s powers 
has provided Germany with a critical and 
controversial question; and if Germany’s 
example is generally followed the same 
critical question must everywhere arise. 
Without a complete constitutional revolu- 
tion, a political parliament and a business 
parliament, each equipped with absolute 
power to sanction and veto, could not exist 
side by side. European parliamentarism 
requires that cabinets stand or fall with 
the success or failure of their projects. Had 
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Copyright 1922, Barton Mfg. Co. 
BARTON’S 
TRADE Mark TN ga Seis 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Barton's White Dyanshine cleans. 


It does not cover up the shortcomings 
of a white shoe. It takes the dirt and 
grease spots out and makes the shoe 
fresh and white as new. 


You will never know how easy it is 
to keep white shoes fresh and clean until 
you use Barton’s White Dyanshine. 


Be sure you ask for Barton’s. It is 
the original. 


Dyanshine Shoe Polish is available 
in Black, Cordovan Brown, Nut 
Brown, Light Tan, White Canvas, 
White Kid, Cordovan Suede, Wal- 
nut Suede, Black Suéde and Cocoa- 
nut Suede. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY By 


BARTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Waco, Texas, U.S. A. 
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HEN you dine out, at the hotel, the club or restaurant, your 
enjoyment depends quite as much upon the freshness and 
wholesomeness of the food itself as upon the skill of the chef who 
prepares it. The refrigeration equipment, therefore, is of first 
importance. 
This makes it especially significant that in America’s finest hotels, in clubs and res- 
taurants the McCray refrigerator is regarded as standard equipment. And this fact is 


doubly significant because in all such institutions, where perishable food is han- 
dled in large quantities, it is a vital problem to prevent great loss from spoilage. 


The McCray patented cooling system stops such loss and keeps food appetizingly 
fresh by providing a constant circulation of pure, cold air through every storage 
compartment. Superior insulation keeps cold air in and warm air out, and the 
best of materials throughout insure efficient, economical, enduring service. 


There is a McCray for every purpose —for residences, stores and markets as 
well as hotels, clubs, hospitals and institutions. The McCray is adaptable for 
mechanical refrigeration, if desired. 

Below you will find listed books which 


Send for Your Free Book. discuss every type of refrigeration need, 


illustrating and describing the complete McCray line. Get the book which inter- 
ests you; no obligation, merely send the coupon. 


McCRAY SALESROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(See Telephone Directory) 





FOR GROCERS FOR MEAT MARKETS FOK RESIDENCES 


“Jor AL GP LU POSeS 





McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 6212 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the book on refrigeration and refrigerators checked below: 
LJ No. 53 for Hotels, Restaurants, Hospitals and Institutions; 
J No. 64 for Meat Markets; (] No. 95 for Residences; 
L] No. 72 for Grocers and Delicatessens; LJ No. 75 for Florists. 


Name 





Address. 5.5 
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a political parliament and a business par- 
liament both absolute power in their re- 
spective domains, the question to which 
the executive should be responsible would 
immediately arise. If business legislation 
is more important than political in modern 
states, the business parliament could fairly 
claim to be maker and unmaker of cabinets; 
and with that the political parliament’s 
importance would dwindle to nothing. Dem- 
ocratic sentiment would not tolerate this, 
if, as in Germany, the business parliament 
was elected on a nondemocratic-interest 
basis; and if the business parliament was 
elected by direct, equal and universal votes 
it would be a mere pale image of the political 
parliament, and would cease to be an ex- 
pert assembly specially qualified for control 
of business. Faced with this dilemma 
Germany decided for a nondemocratie but 
expert business parliament; and as coun- 
terbalance decided that the democratic 
Reichstag should have the ultimate vote. 

In theory this limitation of the Reichs- 
wirtschaftsrat’s powers -is today in force. 
But the theoretical monopolization of ulti- 
mate power by the Reichstag has not 
prevented the new business representation 
from becoming a serious rival. The Reichs- 
tag, having power, is able to do without 
reputation. The Reichswirtschaftsrat, hav- 
ing in theory no power, is obliged to depend 
upon prestige. So far as it has gained a 
national reputation for impartiality, ex- 
pertness and devotion to the whole nation’s 
interests it can influence and even coerce 
the Reichstag. This reputation has been 
gained; and the nonexpert, nonbusiness 
Reichstag thinks twice before rejecting the 
R. W. R.’s advice. 

The source of the business parliament’s 
strength, as the source of the Reichstag’s 
weakness, is the personal composition. The 
three hundred and twenty-six business men 


include the very pick of Germany’s leaders - 


in practical and theoretical economics. Its 
most prominent members are Stinnes; Wal- 
ter Rathenau—at present, as Foreign Min- 
ister, not taking part; the electricity king, 
Wernher von Siemens; the coal-and-iron 
expert, Vogler; the head of the Hamburg- 
American Line, Cuno; the former Finance 
Minister and Berlin Biirgermeister, Wer- 
muth; the ex-Ministers Schorlemer and 
Von Braun, for Agriculture; the ex-Minister 
of Industry, Wissell, to whom the R. W. 
R.’s existence is largely due; the Labor 
leaders, Hue, Imbusch and Legien; the 
socialist theoreticians, Lederer and Karl 
Kautsky. With these sit scores of expert 
financiers, municipal and social workers, 
transportation experts, workshop organ- 
izers, and innovators in applied science. 
Most are men of practical achievements; 
and most had fruitfully kept outside of 
mere politics, for the good reason that 
politics in European countries is largely 
an unproductive waste of time. 


A Conciliatory Spirit 


The Reichswirtschaftsrat’s defect is not 
too little reputation, but too much. For 
that reason it is the subject of angry and 
jealous criticism, in part from the dwindling 
ranks of the stalwarts of majority democ- 
racy, in part from the extremer socialists 
and communists. Discontented laborites 
proclaim that labor has been weakened. 
This is a paradox, because labor is better 
represented in the R. W. R. than in Eu- 
rope’s most democratic legislatures. In a 
Reichstag elected directly by the whole 
adult population of men and women, not 
one member out of five is a manual worker; 
but half the business parliament’s mem- 
bers are and must be manual workers or 
employes or their delegates. Extremists 
hoped that this equal division would create 
a violent capital-labor opposition. The re- 
sult was the opposite. Capital and labor 
both proved unaggressive and conciliatory. 
Capital does not domineer; labor is not 
obstructive or incendiary. This lies in the 
nature of the R. W. R.’s powers. In a 
legislature which has no final deciding 
voice, the political system of overwhelming 
by majority vote has no sense. Except 
through abstention from voting of some 
members, a solid capital or labor majority 
could not be attained; and sucha majority 
would have so little show of reason that 
ministers and the Reichstag could properly 
ignore it. Work is therefore carried on on 
the nonpolitical principle of open bargains; 
and so far not a single decision has been 
come to by clear-cut vote of capital against 
labor, or the contrary. The employers’ 
representatives’ ranks contain many men 
of pronouncedly progressive views: Stinnes 
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himself directs his greatest single concern, 
the Rhenish-Westphalian Electricity Com- 
pany, in collaboration with municipal 
socialists; and labor has elected many mod- 
erates, very few extremists, and a majority 
of mere experts. Some of its representatives 
are not workmen, still less agitators. They 
are experts who by virtue of experience and 
sympathies were considered fitted to cham- 
pion labor causes more effectively than 
labor could champion them itself. 

The group system of representation fos- 
ters this conciliatory spirit. The R. W. R. 
law declares that members primarily rep- 
resent the interests of Germany as a whole. 
So far as the eight elected groups represent 
particular business interests, they are not 
expected to differ on the capital-labor issue. 
The agriculture group represents the farm- 
ing interest as a whole; and, independently 
of the domestic opposition between farmer 
and hired farm worker, the farming interest 
isa solid unit. The same is true of industry, 
of trade, of banking. 


Scooping the Reichstag 


That this emphasis on the interest as 
such must mitigate capital-labor antagon- 
ism, Germany discovered from another 
experiment made simultaneously with the 
R. W. R. Thesteel, coal and potash indus- 
tries are all controlled by joint capital- 
labor councils, in which representatives 
of employers and employed sit side by 
side. These councils tend to defend their 
particular industries, and to leave capital- 
labor quarrels to be settled by outside 
means. When capital’s representatives in 
the councils declare that prices must be 
raised labor’s representatives usually give 
their support. Higher prices, reasons labor, 
mean higher wages. In a single industry 
this praiseworthy harmony may easily lead 
to exploitation of the consumer; and in 
fact the steel council has been angrily 
attacked on that score. In the R. W. R. 
exploitation is prevented by the full repre- 
sentation of consumers. On paper, the 
consumer has only thirty members; but 
nearly all the producing and distributing 
groups are consumers in regard to some 
other group; and the one hundred and 
thirty-six labor and employe representa- 
tives regard themselves as consumers first 
of all. The R. W. R. has therefore never 
given enemies cause to impugn its impar- 
tiality. In some quarters this has injured 
it. An unlettered Athenian voted for the 
ostracism of Aristides merely because he 
was tired of hearing the warrior statesman 
called “the Just.”’ It is those Germans who 
distrust the whole parliament-of-business 
innovation asa blow at majority-democracy 
who resent its reputation for impartiality 
most. 

After the Reichswirtschaftsrat had sat 
for only a few weeks this jealousy went so 
far that members were publicly accused 
of conspiring to oust the Reichstag en- 
tirely. The Reichstag—intentionally, said 
the majority-democrats, unintentionally, 
said the R. W. R.’s backers—was per- 
manently kept in the shade. The public 
talked only of the business parliament; 
and the Reichstag, realizing with truth 
that politicians who are ignored are thereby 
flouted and superseded, had good cause to 
take offense. The necessary and inevitable 
procedure of a legislature equipped with 
only advisory powers was responsible for 
this. An advisory legislature must handle 
measures before they are submitted to the 
deciding legislature. Important bills, whose 
divulgence to parliament in other countries 
is a great news event, are in Germany first 
dealt with by the representatives of busi- 
ness. Before the Reichstag gets to work 
the measure has been fully ventilated and 
exhausted; and thereby the Reichstag is 
shorn of its quality as theater for surprises 
and revelations, and kept effectively out 
of the public mind. 

In the summer of 1920 Germany’s rep- 
resentatives returned from the critical Spa 
conference; the representatives appeared 
before the R. W. R., rendered a full account 
of happenings and conclusions, and pro- 
voked a three days’ debate which all Europe 
followed with interest. When the same 
matter later came before the Reichstag the 
statements and the debate were naturally 
ignored. The Reichstag smelt a plot to set 
it back in popular esteem; angry attacks 
came from jealous members whose speeches 
had not been reported; and the business 
parliament was represented as designing to 
supplant popular government. The cabinet 
was attacked as an accomplice. Minis- 
ters replied that the R. W. R. by its nature 


must receive confidences first; but the 
majority-democrats were not propitiated. 
Since then the R. W. R. has continued to 
extend its power; and the Reichstag has 
continued to suspect and resent, prophesy- 
ing that into the hands of a nondemocratic 
class representation will ultimately pass 
the supreme governmental power. 

Of this there is real danger. Germany 
by tradition is the Obrigkeitsstaat, the land 
of authority, the country to which liberty 
always counts for less than order and pros- 
perity; and if a class-elected business par- 
liament proves fittest torule, only a minority 
of Germans will lament the passing of 
the rival democratic system of counting 
all heads as equal. Prominent moderate- 
socialists demand that so far from the 
business parliament’s power being weak- 
ened, it should be strengthened. Three 
socialist leaders, Kaliski, Max Cohen and 
Henry Strobel, lately proclaimed for the 
granting to the R. W. R. of a decisive vote. 
The Reichstag’s sphere of legislation, they 
said, should be merely cultural. This would 
mean the complete shelving of the Reichs- 
tag; because practically no important 
cultural questions are left; and the unim- 
portant are regulated by the state diets and 
municipalities. On finance, tariffs, trusts, 
labor, reparations, only the business parlia- 
ment would have a say; and a majority- 
democracy, except for local and petty affairs, 
would come altogether to an end. 

Signs are that the business-parliament 
system will spread. Austria has a plan 
under way. In the old Austria-Hungary 
five years before the war the complete 
separation of political and economic law- 
making was suggested as the only remedy 
for the chaos and impotence of the Vienna 
Reichsrat. The Austrian plan was closely 
modeled upon an unrealized initiative of 
Bismarck. Bismarck actually created a 
business parliament for Prussia, and sub- 
mitted a complete scheme for a similar 
business parliament for all Germany. 
Partly as hardened conservative, partly as 
restless reformer, he held that politics and 
business could not efficiently work in har- 
ness. In his Thoughts and Reminiscences 
he mentions that the notion of a chamber 
of occupations obsessed him all his life. 
Suspicious of majority-democracy, and on 
the eve of launching his program of protec- 
tion, social legislation and financial reform, 
he wrote in 1878 that either the Reichstag 
should be replaced by a legislature elected on 
the basis of occupations or that it should be 
neutralized by establishment alongside it of 
such a legislature. He began with Prussia, 
and established a Prussian Volkswirt- 
schaftsrat, containing seventy-five members 
representing only industry, trade and agri- 
culture. This chamber actually sat. It was 
to be enlarged as the business representation 
of all Germany by inclusion of fifty members 
from the non-Prussian states. Bismarck’s 
motive was in part reactionary; but his 
one progressive initiative brought his plan 
to’ naught. He insisted upon representa- 
tion of workingmen; and as workingmen 
could not afford to sit without pay he de- 
cided upon payment of all members. This 
compelled him to appeal for money to the 
Reichstag; and the Reichstag, seeing only 
a plot for its own destruction, vetoed. The 
all-German chamber scheme never got fur- 
ther; the Prussian chamber opposed Bis- 
marck’s own plans; and the first parliament 
of business died a sudden death. 
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In Russia, Bismarck’s scheme was for- 
mally taken up by the great reformer Witte 
in 1902. Witte’s proposed Soviet Pro- 
muishlennosti, or Council of Industry, was 
designed to forestall the demand for a 
Duma, which—only three years before he 
was compelled to convoke a Duma—Nich- 
olas II declared he would never grant. 
To-day, Bolshevik Russia actually has a 
business parliament, marred, like all Rus- 
sian communist initiatives, by class despot- 
ism, corruption andincapacity. The Vuishi 
Soviet Narodnavo Khozaistva, or Supreme 
Council of National Economy—barbar- 
ously mutilated to ‘Sovnarkhoz’’—was 
the first constitutional creation of Lenine 
and Trotzky in December, 1917. Of its 
forty-seven members, ten are chosen by 
the sham political parliament known as 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee, 
seven by Bolshevik ministries, and the 
remainder by the local economical councils 
and labor unions. With an entirely com- 
munist composition and with the complete 
exclusion not only of capital and expert 
knowledge but also of genuine labor, the 
Sovnarkhoz is only a parody of the schemes 
of Bismarck and Witte. 

But even Bolshevism learns; and it lately 
showed its learning by publishing a plan 
to admit the hated capital, while still ex- 
cluding the even more hated genuine labor 
element. Bolshevism is not a model to any 
civilized state; but it is no chance that the 
three most populous countries of Europe— 
Russia, Germany and Austria-Hungary— 
respectively attempted, considered and 
actually realized the separation in some 
measure of business from politics, and the 
transfer of the immediate management of 
economic affairs to persons directly elected 
therefor. 

Western Europe has so far done nothing. 
In England the growing party of Guild 
Socialists, declaring that a citizen cannot 
be represented, and that only his interests 
can, stand for the creation of a parliament 
of occupations. France has too many other 
preoccupations to harbor such schemes. 
Yet France is the original source and origin 
of the business-parliament idea. The French 
Revolution’s leaders stood emphatically for 
a parliament of work. 

To Mirabeau and the Abbé Sieyés this 
presented itself as a modernized estates sys- 
tem. Mirabeau, by declaring that répre- 
sentative power should be based on the 
importance of interests, and not on num- 


-bers, foreshadowed the system today in 


force in Germany. The dreamer Saint- 
Simon planned an economic parliament; 
Proudhon in 1848 made the same demand; 
and fifty years later the Frenchman, Charles 
Benoist, published a complete scheme for a 
central legislature composed of eight occu- 
pation groups. 

Thus in the business-parliament move- 
ment meet such heterogeneous elements 
as French idealism, Bismarckian conserva- 
tism, ezarist opportunism, Bolshevist anar- 
chy and modern German constructive 
statesmanship. Nations with nothing in 
common, and parties which by tradition 
and program are irreconcilably antagonis- 
tic, have agreed in principle on the same 
remedy for the specific ailments of parlia- 
mentary democracy. Unless this coinci- 
dence is an accident, the separation of 
business from politics is likely to be the 
next great task of constitutional reformers 
all over the world. 























In 10 Seconds 





SAH ATP For a quart of oil? Incredible, isn’t 
y ite It would be, by old-fashioned methods 


which take two minutes or more, but the 


Bowser ‘‘ Lube-ster’’ has revolutionized oil service. 


The ‘‘Lube-ster”’ accurately measures and delivers a 
full quart of oil in ten seconds without measure or 
funnel. The oil is completely protected from dust 
during delivery from oil tank to motor crank ¢ase. 
You see the oil as it is served. 


The “ Lube-ster’”’ operates by foot-power—the 
operator can’t drop oil on your fenders, and has 
clean hands to give you your change. The ‘‘Lube- 
ster’? 1s the “‘little outfit’? that gives perfect oil 


‘Bowser Products 
For Handling Gasoline 
and Oils Wherever 
Sold or Used 
Filling Station Pumps 

and Tanks for Gas- 

* oline. 

Portable Tanks for Oil 
and Gasoline. 

Storage and Measuring 
Outfits for Paint Oils, 
Kerosene and Lubri- 
cating Oils. 

Carload Oil Storage 
Tanks. 

Power Pumps. 

Dry Cleaners’ Under- 
ground NapthaClari- 
fying Systems. 

Richardson-Phenix Oil 
Circulating and Fil- 
tering Systems and 
Force Feed Lubri- 
cators. 

Write for Booklets 





Look for it. 


Filling Stations: It will pay you to “Step on 
the Oil and Speed Up Your Service.” Write 
today for the new “Lube-ster” folder, 
and “More Miles Per Gasoline Dollar.” 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Self-Measuring Pumps 
Home Plant: Fort Wayne, Indiana 


service. 


Factories and Warehouses: Albany, Dallas, San Francisco 
Sydney, Toronto 

District Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, 

Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 

Louis, San Francisco, Toronto. Representatives Everywhere. 





Branch Offices, with Service Departments, in Principal Cities Abroad ; 
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THE 


‘Winners in Kiddies’ Coloring Contest 


Address 

West Allis, Wis. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
9 Bayonne, N. J. 


Name Age 
Ist Prize $150.00 Albert Mullinix 11 
2nd Prize 75.00 Harold Ridley 11 
3rd Prize 25.00. Geo. F. Heimberger 
Winners of $5.00 Prizes 
Name Age Address Name 
Irene Ahrens 11 San Francisco, Cal. Marjorie Keniston 
Robert Belling 10 Oak Park, III. Kathryn Leonhardt 
Henry Bernsten 11 Washington, D. C. Dorothy Lucker 


Manning Bouknight 
Geraldine Cadov 
Francell Chenett 
Barbara Chickering 
John P. Crawford 
Peter DeYoung 
Richard Dills 
Dorothy D. Dorsey 
George Drame 
Catherine Elcorn 
Virgil Exner 

Ellana Foster 
Shirley Gibbs 
Marie Gilson 

Allen Harman 

Ione Haunson 
Walter Hodge 
Torlief Holmes 
Oliver Hooge 

John Inches 

Edith Johnstone 
David Keniston 


Abbeville, S. C. 
Albany, N. Y. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Yakima, Wash. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Denver, Colo. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Buchanan, Mich. 
Astoria, Ore. 
Mars Hill, N. C. 
Latrobe, Pa. 
Latrobe, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Chicago, III. 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


Mary McGavin 
W. McKeown 


Age 


11 
11 
11 
10 
11 


Robert Paul MacNeil 11 


H. McReynolds 
Jimmie Newmarch 


11 
11 


Cecile C. Parenteau 10 


Gladys Phillips 
Earle Port 

Lois Power 
Janice V. Rate 
Russell Remig 
Elizabeth Reynolds 
Marion Ross 
Philip Santry 
Wanita Schaefer 
William Shepherd 
Forrest Smythe 
Stanley R. Snider 


11 
114 
11 
11 
11 
10 
11 
11 
10 
11 
11 
11 


Kenneth C. Stevener 11 


Helen White 
Lowell Wieting 
Lillian Williams 


11 
11 
11 


Address 


Sheridan, Wyo. 
Latrobe, Pa. 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Laurium, Mich. 
Ventura, Cal. 
Fresno, Cal. 

New York, N. Y. 
Sheridan, Wyo. 
Johnsonburg, Pa. 
Nacogdoches, Texas. 
Canton, Ohio. 

So. Manchester, Conn. 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Dion, N. Y. 
Swampscott, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 

La Grange, Ga. 
Portland, Ore. 

New Orleans, La. 
Fulton, N. Y. 
Greenville, Texas. 
Flushing, N. Y. 

Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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Already 70% more users 
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this year than last 


Surprising as it was to have the demand 
for General Tires in 1921 exceed that of 
1920 by 45%, the demand this year is 
even more surprising —full 70% ahead 
thus far this year over last. 


What better proof to show a tire is right? 


And what makes us so proud of this 
steady increase in the demand for Gen- 
eral Tires is that they are sold exclusively 
to users. We do not solicit the business 
of automobile manufacturers, who buy 
tires to put on new cars as -‘‘original 
equipment.’’ General Tires are _ sold 
only through dealers. Thus, each pur- 


chase of a General represents the sea- 
soned judgment of an experienced tire 
user. 


The General factory — with facilities 
greatly increased over those of last year 
—is today operating at full 100% capacity. 


If you wish to get benefit from the judg- 
ment of experienced tire users—and to 
profit by their experience—look up the 
General dealer nearest you. He has a 
tire exactly suited to your needs. Put 
one on your car—and let your speedom- 
eter tell your pocketbook a story of real 
tire mileage. 


Built in Akron, Ohio, by 
THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 








—goes a long way 
to make friends 
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What is sh saying ? 


(TP RERE is no fixed answer to guess! Your 

idea of what this woman is saying may 
be the prize winner! What is she saying to 
the clerk that is making him turn to Sealpax? 


Study the picture—study the facts about Seal- 
pax below. Then, write your answer in not 
more than twenty words and send it to the 
Prize Department, The Sealpax Company, 
Baltimore, Md. Competent neutral judges will 
award prizes. Contest closes July 29th, 1922. 
And winners will be announced in The 
Saturday Evening Post, October 28th, 1922. 
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Underwear 


Best answer . $500 


Second Prize . - $200 
Third Prize - $100 
Fourth Prize . $50 
Next Best Five . $15 
Next Best Five $10 


Next Best Five . . $5 
Next Fifty (each)—one 
suit of Sealpax 


(In theevent of ties for any prize 

offered, the full amount of such 

prize will be awarded to each 
tying contestant.) 





[ie are men all through the country who do not have 

to read about Sealpax to know what the customer in the 
contest picture is saying about it. They wear it! They know 
that wonderful free-and-easy Sealpax comfort—that light- 


and-breezy Sealpax coolness! 


Why don’t you slip into Sealpax and treat yourself to a new 
summer comfort? The snug athletic cut—the cool fabric— 
webbed shoulders and wide roomy legs—are a revelation in 


underwear comfort. 


You begin to appreciate Sealpax when you buy it—because it 
comes to you packed in a sealed sanitary envelope, crisp and 


clean as driven snow. 


Women and children may also enjoy the cool comfort of Sealpax. 


“Lady 


Sealpax”’ for women is “‘ Just as Comfortable as Brother’s” athletic under- 
wear—just as dainty as a woman could wish it to be. ‘Little Brother” and 
“Little Sister’’ Sealpax bring ‘‘Dad’s Comfort to Dad’s Kids’’—cool, com- 
fortable athletic underwear for children, reinforced to wear long and well. 


Sealpax for all the family—sold everywhere! 
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THE EAGLE AND THE WREN 


(Continued from Page 7) 


provided lively experiences. That he ever 
came out of it with a whole skin was little 
short of a miracle, for he knocked about 
Central Europe from the beginning to the 
end. He had an extraordinary faculty for 
remembering names and faces and the as- 
sociation of place and event in which he 
came into contact with their owners. He 
contrived to make a mental dossier of every 
one he met. Their looks and actions, fame 
or ill fame, record past and present—he had 
it all complete and isolated in his brain, 
and ready for production at any moment. 


Iv 


Che ae WEDDERTON’S official ap- 
pearance upon the scene took place 
nearly a month after his actual appearance. 
During the preceding thirty days he had 
occupied a post at a hand drill in Number 
16 Workshop. In this capacity he went by 
the name of John Slave, although he had 
privately confessed to an agitated political 
circle which gathered nightly in one of the 
lowest pubs in the town that his real name 


; was Johann Slavenski and that he was a 


Pole. He took no part in the rebellious con- 
versations of his fellows, but it had been 
remarked by several keen observers that 
Johann’s hands twisted and his eyes blazed 
at the mere mention of the word “soviet.” 
For the rest, he behaved with his custom- 
ary calm, nodding gravely at the world’s 
injustice to the worker, taking his glass 
with the rest, and earning the respect that 
usually falls to silent men. Thus he came 
to be spoken of as a dark horse that might 
be worth watching, and once or twice over- 
tures were made inviting him to attend 
workmen’s councils privately held in secret 
corners of the town. 

But always he shook his head or an- 
swered “‘I am a quiet man, brother. I do 
not wish to excite myself —yet.”’ 

There were men of every nationality and 
persuasion at Diplock’s; it could not very 
well have been otherwise with a pay roll of 
fifty thousand. In the course of his sojourn 
there George Wedderton recognized many 
faces which he had come across in other 
associations, and he added a variety of new 
ones to his collection. 

Prominent among those to whom he 
gave special attention was a weedy little 
Italian named Paolo Mossi. Mossi was an 
exquisite craftsman, engaged in precision 
work in one of the smaller machine shops. 
His ability with a lathe was astounding and 
so highly valued that little or nothing was 
said when he absented himself from work 
sometimes for days on end. His face was 
remarkable for the possession of thick, 
bushy eyebrows which, unlike the usual 
kind, turned. downward and almost en- 
tirely screened his eyes. Also, he wore a 
thin, straggly beard. 

An inner sense assured George that he 
and this man had met on some previous 
occasion, but it took him three days to re- 
construct the incident. The man’s face de- 
feated him; it was the little stool upon 
which he sat that brought the affair to 
mind. It was a kind of milking stool, fash- 
ioned of common wood, but the legs were 
astonishingly well turned and as perfect in 
outline as an Etruscan vase. 

“Got it!’ said Wedderton. “Got you!” 

The dossier of Paolo Mossi was before his 
eyes. The Trentino in 1917, a village called 
Fugi—a little salone shadowed by a cyprus. 
At the door, seated upon a stool with beau- 
tifully turned legs, a small, clean-shaven 
man with very bushy eyebrows turning 
fiercely upward. The name of the man was 
Basso. He had three children—two girls 
and a boy who squinted. His wife was 
enormously fat and talked too much. He 
smoked a pipe with a silver cap. He never 
talked. The place was used as a billet for 
officers. The generalissimo was murdered 
in his bed and movement orders affecting 
the entire front were stolen. Subsequently 
they were discovered in the possession of 
the Signora Basso, but not until their con- 
tents had been messaged to the enemy. 

Basso was present when the papers were 
taken from the lining of his wife’s skirt, and 
to prove the depth of his patriotism he 
shot her through the heart before the 
search party, and incidentally George him- 
self. But somehow suspicion was not en- 
tirely arrested by this extraordinary dis- 
play of justice. Wherefore Basso blithely 
disappeared; carrying with him an exact 
knowledge of the strength and disposition 
of every regiment in the district. 


In short, a lively and ingenious person, 
whose presence at the firm of Diplock, 
Mathews & Brandling was not altogether 
productive of confidence. 

George Wedderton did not believe in ac- 
cepting his own impressions without con- 
firmative evidence, and here was a case 
where confirmation was easy to obtain. 
Very unobtrusively he visited the gentle- 
man’s private room, and noted with satis- 
faction that he possessed a pair of curling 
tongs. Identity being thus established 
George departed, smiling to himself. 

The means by which he won the confi- 
dence of the amiable Mossi are known only 
to himself. It is probable his apparent abil- 
ity to keep counsel was the chief factor, but 
thereafter he and the little Italian spent 
many evening hours in each other’s society, 
George staring at the ceiling with an ex- 
pression appropriate to the character of an 
outraged and exiled Pole, and Mossi watch- 
ing him through the tangle of his down- 
turned eyebrows as a cat watches a dog. 

They conversed but little during these 
sessions, the few words they uttered being 
spoken in a patois familiar to both, but it 
was evident that they were taking sound- 
ings of each other with that prodigious care 
known only to persons who have a price 
upon their heads. 

“The war was fought for nothing,” said 
Mossi one night, and George nodded. 

“The people’s war ” he began, but 
checked himself. 

“Tt will come,’’ said Mossi, ‘when the 
weapon is ready.” 

George Wedderton took a dangerous 
plunge. 

“Ts it not being forged even now?” and 
he tilted his head toward the black chim- 
neys of Diplock’s, belching forth scarlet 
flames into the night. 

Mossi laid a finger to his lips, and they 
were silent for a long while. Presently he 
asked, ‘‘How did you serve?” 

“‘Variously.” 

“Behind the guns?” : 

“Behind the guns,”’ George replied with 
a significant inflection. 

“H’m!” Another silence. ‘I think we 
have met before, but I cannot be sure.” 

The rider to the sentence was a relief to 
George, although he hardly expected the 
man, in the excitement of that day on 
the Trentino, would associate him with the 
heavily mustached Italian staff officer in 
which character he was appearing. 

“I should have remembered,” said 
George. 

“Perhaps not in the flesh. There was a 
gallery of photographs—likenesses of men 
we should do well to know as friends— 
fellow workers. At one time I had need to 
study that gallery very closely. You would 
not know, of course.” 

Not for nothing had George Wedderton 
knocked about Central Europe during the 
war. He fixed the Italian boldly and said: 
“It is finished now.” 

“Finished?” 

“Broken up.” 

“T do not understand.” 

George leaned forward and lowered his 
voice. 

“Hauptmann Strasse, Number 64.” 

The little Italian did not say a word, but 
his eyes narrowed almost to nothing. 

“Late,” said George, and rose to his feet. 

Mossi came with him as far as the door, 
where they stood for a moment watching 
the flames licking upward into the night. 

“So you knew the weapon was being 
forged?” 

“T knew.” 

“For whom do you know these things?” 

“For myself.” 

“But you are a patriot of the Great 
Fraternity?” 

George grunted. 

“Also,” said he, “‘it pleases me to have 
money to jingle in my pocket.’ 

It was a sure thrust. He felt the sym- 
pathetic pressure of the Italian’s fingers 
upon his arm. 

“Ah! we must talk again. I am afraid of 
patriots, but money is the proof of sanity.” 

George Wedderton put his hands in his 
pockets and rolled down the street. 
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OX THE fourth of December, Martyn 

Saville finally completed his drawings 

and blithely slammed the door of the 

second safe. The drawings of A and B 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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Types were securely fastened in the first, 
his period of work was over, his collar bone 
restored to excellence, and in a week’s 
time he and Leslie would be courting by the 
Mediterranean shores. His conduct during 
the preceding months had been exemplary; 
Leslie’s letters were beyond price. His 
spirits were high and the world was un- 
folding before him like a blossoming rose. 
Very cordially he slapped the detective on 
the back and slapped his hat upon his 
head. With overcoat slung across his 
shoulder, despite a fall of snow, he turned 
toward Mr. Diplock’s office, singing as he 
went. 

Throwing open the door he smiled ex- 
pansively. 

“Finis,” said he. 

And Mr. Diplock repeated the word, 
gravely adding, ‘“‘And now I suppose you’ll 
take a spell of holiday?” 

“A few days with old Charlie Pearson 
knocking down pheasants, then presto for 
the Riviera.” 

“You’re an extraordinary young man. 
Aren’t you going to wait for the R. A. F. 
Board? The Air Minister is to be present, 
and there'll be some pretty speeches about 
you.” 

“T am not,” replied Martyn devoutly. 
“The drawing speaks for itself. I hate 
pretty speeches, and I’d rather suck an 
orange on Margate Pier than be slapped 
on the back by the entire cabinet.” 

“T repeat,’ said Mr. Diplock, “you are 
a very queer young man, but I suppose 
you are the best judge of your own tastes.” 

“You can bet your life I am.” 

“My life,” said Mr. Diplock, “‘is a small 
stake, but if you’ll accept the advice of an 
older man you will take care of your own.” 

“Lord love you! Who’d hurt me? I’m 
fed to the teeth at being wet-nursed by 
a whole regiment of ’tecs, and the thought 
of escaping from ’em makes me want to 
sing.” 

“In that case, Saville,’ Mr. Diplock 
smiled, ‘‘let me implore you not to do it 
here. Get away and enjoy yourself.” 

“T will so, and bless your heart!” said 
Martyn. 

He was struck of a heap to find George 
Wedderton smoking a pipe at his rooms 
when he got back. 

“Where in blazes did you spring from?” 

“My dear lad,” said George, ‘‘I’ve been 
blooming in this hedgerow for the past 
three weeks, only you didn’t notice me.” 

“By way of business?” 

“Um-um. Your business.” 

“Not another of ’em!’’ Martyn implored. 
“Oh, I suppose you represent official Eng- 
land.” 


“Something like it. 
ain’t you?” 

“Thank the Lord, I’m through!” 

“Good! I shan’t bother you much. Just 
a couple of questions. Here’s my author- 
Tag 
ee threw over a paper bearing half a 
dozen signatures, among them Mr. Dip- 
lock’s. 

“Fire away.” 

“Drawings in big safe?” 

“Um! Both types.” 

“Pretty alike, ain’t they?” 

“To an amateur.” 

“Any distinguishing feature?” 

Martyn reeled off some technical differ- 
ences. 

“Right you are.” 

“Keys in Number Two safe?” 

“70. 

“Opens to ‘finis’?”’ 

“That was quick,” said Martyn. “How 
did you do it?” 

“Diplock rang me. Code, no mystery. 
Well, that’s all I want, old fellow, except a 
whisky-and-soda. If you like I’ll sit on the 
bed and watch you pack.” 

Armed with a drink he disposed himself 
luxuriously, while Martyn heaved clothes 
into a capacious Gladstone bag. 

‘Pleased with yourself?” he asked. 

“Yes, rather! Charlie Pearson says the 
birds are plentiful and I’ve just bought 
these. Their come-up is simply beautiful. 
ry ’em:” 

And he pushed over a new gun case for 
his friend’s inspection. 

“Extraordinary chap,” said George so- 
berly. ‘You think no more of throwing up 
this new machine than a baby of being 
sick. Ever going to grow up?” 

“Hope not. Here, give us a hand with 
this gear. I’ve a train to catch.” 

As they bumped the luggage downstairs 
Martyn asked, ‘Does old Butterwick 
know you’re in this?” 


You’re through, 
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“Tf he don’t already he’ll know to-night.” 

Martyn grinned. 

“He will be pleased,” said he. “Coming 
as far as the station?”’ 

“No, thanks. I’m not wearing these 
clothes in public at the moment.” 

“Then how did you get here?” 

“Oh, I live on the floor above when not 
otherwise engaged,” was the amiable reply. 


vi 


HARLIE PEARSON’S shooting party 
was a real winner, being made up of 
stout lads, true sportsmen all, and a com- 
plement of girls so excellent in virtue that 
they hesitated neither to thrust their way 
through mire and bramble nor to dance 
gayly until umpteen o’clock in the morning. 
The foregoing paragraph is practically a 
transcript from a letter Martyn wrote to 
Leslie, the delicacy of style being exclu- 
sively his own. 

Fearing greatly that he might be lionized 
for his remarkable engineering attainments, 
Martyn lost no time in trying to create a 
stir in other directions. Wherefore at the 
close of the first night’s entertainment be- 
neath this hospitable roof he was generally 
acclaimed by excellent authority to be the 
finest dancer that ever happened, nor were 
words of praise lacking as to his ability to 
beguile the tedium of sitting out. In this 
capacity his light-hearted prattle, not un- 
touched with evidences of a sentimental 
disposition, was unrivaled. Many suscepti- 
ble maidens, some of them proudly adorned 
with half hoops of diamonds on the third 
fingers of their left hands, were beset with 
misgivings as to the discretion of their 
choice in the matter of marriage, and one or 
two ladies who had already knelt at altar 
steps gazed across the room and realized, in 
the composition of their husbands, blem- 
ishes hitherto unremarked. 

The truth was this, Martyn Saville was 
yearning for the long-denied embraces of 
his sweetheart; and when this mood de- 
scends upon an ardent young man ‘his 
addresses to young ladies are apt to be 
honeyed. He accepted the society around 
him as a proxy for Leslie, and sweetened his 
disposition and mode of speech in direct 
ratio to the likeness they bore to his absent 
love. Once or twice, it is true, a shade of 
indiscretion entered into his conduct; as, 
for example, when he brushed with a kiss 
the cheek of little Miss Phyllis. But then, 
little Miss Phyllis was ‘sad about something 
or other, and Martyn, who was a simple 
man, knew no other means of banishing 
melancholy. Furthermore, the band was 
playing Avalon at the time, which, as every- 
one knows, is sufficient excuse for minor 
indulgences. 

The righteous may, perhaps, wag a finger 
at him for his behavior with Mrs. Chessle- 
ton, but here again he was not entirely to 
blame. A married woman who is perfectly 
happy with her husband has no right to put 
into her eyes an expression of tragedy and 
misunderstanding, and should a sympa- 
thetic observer boldly ask ‘‘What’s the 
trouble, my dear?’’ she has no one to 
thank but herself. 

Considering the long period given over 
exclusively to work, a period sterile of in- 
cident and companionship, Martyn Saville 
behaved uncommonly well, for after all, as 
the reader must have gathered, his stock 
of discretion was considerably below par 
and everyone expected him to make the 
fur fly and would have been disappointed 
if he hadn’t. 

Whatever shades of resentment may 
have been born in the bosoms of the men 
present were speedily dissipated by his per- 
formance at the next day’s shoot. His 
judgment and timing were perfect, and his 
bag at the end of the afternoon a third 
larger than anyone else’s. He seemed to 
specialize in difficult shots, bringing off the 
most forlorn hopes with clockwork regu- 
larity. Nor was any man less greedy than 
he, and even the ery of ‘ Woodcock,” 
which has been the undoing of so many 
gentle instincts, left him modestly awaiting 
the direction of the chance before drawing 
trigger. 

Several of his birds he attributed to the 
prowess of his neighbor on the right, a small, 
shortsighted man whose power to miss 
amounted to a certainty. 

And this gentleman, for very shame at 
his want of skill, gracefully accepted Mar- 
tyn’s cheery ‘‘Not a bit of it. You hit him 
fair. My shot was wasted; and anyhow 
I poached.” 

So convincingly were the words spoken 
that before the end of this particular beat 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
the small, shortsighted gentleman had al- 
most persuaded himself that he was a bit 
of a Nimrod with the gun. 

Such small graces readily win popularity, 
and before the first twenty-four hours had 
passed Martyn had the joy of finding him- 
self disrated as an eminent inventor and 
flung into the ranks of the all-round good 
chaps. . 

Now, it is probable the few days at 
Charlie Pearson’s prior to his departure for 
Nice would have passed peaceably enough 
but for an unforeseen incident. On the 
third night of his stay a burglar entered 
the bedroom where Charlie Pearson lay 
comfortably at rest with his wife, and stole 
a few trinkets from the dressing table. 

The property lost was not of such value 
as to cause much concern. On the other 
hand, Charlie Pearson was angry that such 
a thing could have happened. 

“Take my oath no one could get in from 
outside,” said he. ‘There’s a sheer drop 
of seyenty feet from our window, and on 
that rock face no ladder could stand up.” 

The bedroom in question was situated in 
the old wing of the house, which had been 
built on the top of a little cliff. 

“Came in by the door,” someone sug- 
gested. 

“Tt was locked and the key was on the 
dressing table. The missus is a bit nervous 
at night.” 

“Might have had a duplicate.” 

“That key is three hundred years old 
and ’ud take a devil of a lot of copying. 
Besides, how ’ud the chap get into the 
house?”’ 

There was a lively discussion about it. 

“From the stuff he pinched,” said Mar- 
tyn, “‘imagine he was only a second rater. 
Your first-class man wouldn’t be content 
with a little haul like that.” 

“Beats me,” said Charlie Pearson. “I 
fancy myself asa light sleeper, and I’d bet 
a pony no.one could move about in my 
room without waking me.” 

A considerable part of the morning was 
devoted to the work of detection, in which, 
although many fancied themselves, but 
little actual skill was betrayed. 

The small, shortsighted man, who had 
recently been present at a Sherlock Holmes 
film, appointed himself with a tape measure 
and a pocket lens, and armed with these 
prostrated himself at the. foot of the cliff, 
making an exhaustive microscopic examina- 
tion of the lesser insectivora which inhabit 
grass. 

He was discouraged from further research 
only by eutting his hand severely on a 
broken bottle that lay concealed beneath a 
coverlet of fallen leaves. 

Little Miss Phyllis had attached herself 
to Martyn Saville, and walked at his side 
in narrowing or widening circles round the 
house. She had decided early in their ac- 
quaintance that he was a hero; it was only 
natural, therefore, to look to a hero in mo- 
ments of emergency. 

“Oh, Mr. Saville, do tell me how you 
think he did it,’’ she besought. 

“The window, kid; through the win- 
dow.” . 

“But how could he?” 

“Ah, that’s it,” said Martyn mysteri- 
ously. 

The saucer eyes opened wide. 

“Do you think you could get in through 
the window, Mr. Saville?” 

“S’pect so,” came the cheery answer. 

Miss Phyllis clasped her hands. 

“Wouldn’t it be just too wonderful if 
you did—when he was asleep—for fun, 
I mean?” 

““H’m,” said Martyn. 

“Tt’ll be such a topping leg pull for Uncle 
Charlie.” 

“Dear old Charles,”” Martyn smiled. 

“What are you thinking about?” 

“Hey? Dunno. Think it ’ud be worth 

16" 
But Miss Phyllis was wise enough to 
make no observation. A mere glance at her 
companion was enough to show that the 
poison was already at work. Martyn’s 
eyes were fixed on the bedroom window and 
he seemed to be measuring the distance 
between it and the opposite wing, a matter 
of some fifteen feet, perhaps, with the deep 
fissure in the rocks intervening. 

“Does your uncle sleep with the window 
open?”’ 

“Always,’”’ Miss Phyllis nodded, her in- 
nocent little heart thumping against her 


ribs. 
“Oh!” said Martyn. “Ha!” | 
“Are you really going to do it?” 
“Well, I dunno,”’ 
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ae Phyllis sucked in her breath ecstati- 
cally. 

“T think you’re simply gorgeous!’’ she 
said. 

And Martyn laughed. 

It was silly of no one else to have thought 
of it. They had concentrated on how the 
burglar could have ascended from the 
ground. It did not occur to them that he 
might have walked across on a plank from 
the flat roof of the opposite wing. It was in 
such matters Martyn scored, realizing the 
obvious at a glance. There would be no 
trouble in getting on the roof from the 
front of the house. Any man of average 
agility could shin up the ivy in a dozen 
different places. He did not even bother 
about a plank, being morally certain he 
would find one waiting for him hidden 
behind the crenelations somewhere near 
the spot at which the burglar must have 
crossed. 

But what Martyn did not expect to find 
when, at four o’clock the next morning he 
sneaked along the leads, was the burglar 
himself concealed behind a chimney stack 
in a very advanced state of nerves. Walk- 
ing across the plank overnight had so re- 
duced his stock of courage that he had 
simply stayed where he was, trusting that 
the natural fortitude needed for making the 
descent would return to him before starva- 
tion claimed another victim. The fruits of 
his raid, glittering pathetically, were laid 
upon a loose brick at his side, and when 
Martyn came upon him he appeared to be 
weighing up the relative virtues of material 
possession and physical hazard. He showed 
no fight and almost seemed glad of com- 


any. 

Since Charlie Pearson had not informed 
the police of the affair and Martyn himself 
was reluctant to spoil a pleasant holiday by 
acts of righteous judgment, he lowered the 
timorous marauder over the parapet to 
where Miss Phyllis waited beneath. 

“Give this old ass a glass of beer and 
some bread and cheese,” said he. ‘“‘Then 
turn him loose. I’m just going to put those 
trinkets back on your aunt’s dressing table. 
Tremendous lark, what?” 

Leaving Miss Phyllis with her eyes full 
of kisses, Martyn, who had removed his 
shoes that his presence might not be be- 
trayed, shot the plank across the separat- 
ing gulf and achieved a nimble Blondin act 
which delivered him safely on the bedroom 
floor. And Charlie Pearson, who had lain 
awake puzzling how the burglary could 
have been committed, produced a neat 
automatic from beneath his pillow, took a 
careful sight at the shadowy form and fired. 

Martyn Saville said “Hell!” very dis- 
tinctly and sat down heavily on the floor, 
for the bullet had cut a nice clean groove in 
the fleshy part of his upper arm. 

Somewhere below, Miss Phyllis screamed, 
lights were turned on, guests and servants 
thronged the corridors, and simultaneously 
a large motor car drew up on the gravel 
outside the house, delivering a gentleman 
of small stature, who cried out that his 
name was Butterwick and that he de- 
manded to see Mr. Martyn Saville on a 
matter of tremendous national importance. 


vil 


Ree ees after Martyn Saville’s de- 
parture for the country George Wed- 
derton, appearing in his own personality 
of the engaging middle-aged Englishman, 
called at the office of Mr. Butterwick. To 
the man on duty he gave no name, a cir- 
cumstance in itself sufficient to insure a 
speedy interview. 

After a minute the man returned and 
invited him to enter. 

Mr. Butterwick was standing with his 
back to the grate, thoughtfully peeling the 
quarter of a walnut. As George came in 
he flashed a single glance at him and im- 
mediately lowered his eyes to their usual 
level. They were strangers to each other 
and it was characteristic that neither of 
them was anxious to speak first. However, 
when it came to a competition in silence 
George was certain to be the winner, a fact 
Butterwick realized by instinct. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “Wait a minute; 
I’m trying to place you.” And once again 
the twinkling little eyes flashed over 
George’s features. ‘‘Ah, to be sure! You 
work on a hand drill in Number 16 Work- 
shop. Arrived early last month. I hadn’t 
placed you satisfactorily. Let’s see then. 
Yes, yes; a member of the official service, 
I suppose.” 

“Well done, Mr. Butterwick,”’ said 
George. ‘‘My real name is Wedderton— 
George Wedderton, You penetrated my 
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disguise in record time. Curious, for I 
never saw you in the shops.” 

“T am not very often seen,’’ came the 
reply, with a touch of self-satisfaction. 

“Still, we have met before.” 

“T think not.” 

“T'll refresh your memory. Kimberley, 
1892. Used to occupy a kind of sentry box 
near the entrance. I. D. B., wasn’t it? Be- 
fore that you were employed as handwrit- 
ing expert for Floyd’s Bank at Manchester. 
Lost your wife in ’89, no children. Hobby, 
bowls—won an open event at Blackpool. 
And I see you’re still fond of walnuts.” 

Mr. Butterwick raised his head and 
looked at his visitor with open admiration. 

“You made some inquiries?”’ 

“Of my memory.” 

“H’m—yes—very smart, very. 
what is it?” 

“Need I say?” 

“This Saville business?” 

“Um-um!”’ 

“Well?” 

“There’s going to be trouble.” 

“On the contrary, I have the case in 
hand.” 

“We have the case in hand,” George 
amended. 

Mr. Butterwick clicked his tongue an- 
tagonistically. 

“I have been making some inquiries,” 
George proceeded. 

“We have been making some inquiries” — 
from Butterwick. 

“Which point to the fact that the new 
design is likely to be stolen at any moment.” 

“Tt won’t be stolen.” 

“The man to be feared is a genius.” 

“Whatever else Karl von Klune may be 
he is certainly not a genius.” 

“Karl von My dear Butterwick, 
you’re on the wrong scent.” 

“Mr. Wedderton!”’ 

“You’re making the old mistake of con- 
centrating on the agents of Central Europe. 
Germany is neither ready nor willing to 
undertake offensive warfare.” 

“T do not care for politics.” 

“The Germans are farsighted people. 
Our new enemy is shortsighted.” 

“May I remind you that I control a 
force of three hundred and seventy-nine 
skilled and trusted detectives?” 

“My dear sir, it is utterly impossible in 
this corrupt universe to trust three hundred 
and seventy-nine persons. By the way, that 
fellow who admitted me—who was he?” 

“His name is John Brevies.”’ 

“On the contrary his name is Ohlsson. 
He was employed during the war circulat- 
ing anti-British propaganda throughout 
Scandinavia.” 

Mr. Butterwick cracked a nut fiercely. 

“This is mere 7 


Well, 








permanent staff who attend communist 
gatherings in the town.” 

“Possibly. But in my interests.’ 

“T venture to doubt it.” 

Mr. Butterwick scribbled a few names 
on a scrap of paper, then took from a 
drawer the nominal roll of his staff. 

“Which men?” said he. 

George ticked off the ones he referred to 
with his forefinger. Whereupon Butter- 
wick jerked the scrap of paper toward him. 
The names he had written were identical 
with the ones at which George had pointed. 

“This may convince you that I know 
what I am about,” he said, smiling none 
too pleasantly. 

“T have never doubted it,” said George, 
“but it is impossible for one man to carry 
all the correct information in his own head.” 

“T am surprised you should think so.” 

The tone was distinctly hostile. 

“We will not quarrel,” said George. “I 





have given this matter a great deal of | 


thought and I am morally certain that | | 


somehow or another that drawing will 
either be traced or stolen.” 


“As long as it remains in my care I have | 


no such misgiving,’’ said Butterwick. 

“Tt remains for us therefore to outwit 
these folk rather than blockade the port 
of their ambition. In a word, it would be 
better to allow them to imagine they have 
succeeded. Do you follow my reasoning?”’ 

“T do not,” said Mr. Butterwick, ‘‘and 
I cannot disguise the fact that I consider 
your presence in this affair is exceedingly 
tiresome. My orders are defined. The 
plans for this weapon are to be protected. 
Tam going to protect them in my own way.” 

George Wedderton shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“My orders also are defined,’ he re- 
‘plied, ‘‘and are issued by the government 
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This patch driven eight months by Shurte 
Transfer Company, Hamilton, Ohio 
Still in use 


42 x 9 inch truck tube 
patched with 





Any big blowout or small puncture 
in a passenger car, truck, motorcycle 
or bicycle tube can be patched in the 
same way, without vulcanizing, with- 
out use of gasoline or any tools. 


The Las-Stik material consists of a 
layer of white (pure) Para rubber 
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it is elastic and stretches with the 
tube. This cured layer is faced with 
an uncured sticky layer that will 
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protected with air-tight, glazed linen 
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Las-Stik adheres instantly, becomes 
vulcanized by tire pressure and can- 
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the tube itself. Trade-mark stamped 


/ on every inch of this guaranteed 


Wact,! George interrupted: “and Tam | patch. If your dealer does not have 


also acquainted with at least three of your | 


Las-Stik, send 50 cents or $1.00 
direct. $1.50 for ample sheet’ for 


_ large truck tube blowouts. 


DEALERS: Write on your letterhead for 
sample can and send your jobber’s name. 
Put the below pictured display on your 
counter and tie up with, and cash in on, this 
advertising. 


JOBBERS: Las-Stik being pure rubber 
does not deteriorate in three years. Conse- 
quently makes good for consumer, dealer 
and you. Our sales policy protects you. 
Write. 


Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co., Hamilton, Ohio 







Complete outfits, 
50 cents and 
$1.00 sizes 





Look for this display on your dealer’s counter 
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of this country, which takes precedence 
over private enterprise. If you prefer to 
work alone I have nothing to say, except 
that I must ask you for an authority which 
will insure my freedom from obstruction 
by any of your staff.” 

Mr. Butterwick took a small silver badge 
from his pocket and threw it on the table. 

“T regret,’ said he, ‘“‘that I am in no 
position to refuse you. Take it. Between 
the two of us I have little doubt we shall 
havea fine muddle. Good night.” 

“Good night, Mr. Butterwick. I under- 
stand your feelings and sympathize with 
’em. Dare say we shan’t meet for some 
time, for there’s a devil of a lot to do.” 

At the door he turned and took an en- 
velope from his pocket. 

“I’m leaving you this,’ said he; ‘‘it 
contains some interesting finger prints. 
Keep ’em handy; you may find they come 
in useful. Good night.” 

He left the little man pacing up and down 
his office, chin on breast. The smile that 
usually played round the corners of his 
mouth had departed. 


That night George Wedderton, the Ital- 
ian, Mossi, and two other men conversed 
together in low tones until the dawn. 


vill 


ye TEN o’clock the following morning 
George Wedderton presented himself 
at Saville’s office. Mr. Butterwick’s silver 
badge admitted him and also served to 
dismiss the man who was on guard within. 

Since the dawn he had grown a handsome 
beard and had also increased very consid- 
erably in the matter of girth. He wore a 
fine coat with a Persian-lamb collar and 
had the general seeming of the director of 
a prosperous business. He carried a stout 
cane and wore gloves, which he did not 
remove. _ 

His first care was to lock the door and 
lower the window blind. This done he 
turned his attention to the smaller safe, 
which still opened to the word “Finis.” 
Taking out the keys he unlocked the larger 
and producing the two drawings laid them 
side by side upon the table. At the first 
glance there was little enough to. distin- 
guish one from the other, and his brow 
corded as he puzzled over them. Martyn 
had explained minutely enough: where the 
differences lay, but George, although a very 
fair mechanic, was sorely put to it to decide 
for himself. He shook his head perplexedly, 
then picking up one of the drawings re- 
versed it. Scrawled in pencil across a corner 
in Martyn’s handwriting were the words 
Type A. He picked up the second and in 
the same place was written Type B. 

George smiled. 

“Silly ass,’’ said he. ‘“‘Why didn’t he 
say so, instead of making me sweat like 
this?” 

Taking a piece of India rubber from a 
pen tray he carefully erased the letter A 
on the first drawing and substituted B, and 
having done so replaced it in the safe. 

The second drawing—the real Type B, 
the machine destined to revolutionize the 
world—he put in an envelope, then looking 
around thoughtfully crossed to a bookease 
and slipped it behind. 

“That’s that,’ he murmured. ‘Now 
we'll just close the safes, and there we are.”’ 

But before leaving he did one other 
rather curious and apparently meaningless 
thing. Projecting from the wall near the 
mantelpiece was an old gas jet, long since 
out of use, having been superseded by elec- 
tric light. He unscrewed the burner, 
dropped it in his pocket and turned on the 
tap. The supply had been cut off years 
before and there was no hiss of gas. Then 
he unlocked the door and passed out into 
the thin December sunlight, the three 
detectives giving him good morning as he 
went. 

Twenty yards away a laborer was mak- 
ing a clearing in a big heap of scrap iron 
and packing cases. Standing beside him 
was a man in the official uniform of the 
local gas light and coke company. In his 
hand was a chart cross-patched with dotted 
and ruled lines in various colors. 

“Just about here,’”’ the man remarked as 
George came by. 

Whereat the laborer fell to with pick and 
shovel and began to dig a hole. 

The heavy beard he was wearing con- 
veniently hid the smile that played round 
George’s mouth as he marched past the 
industrious duet. 

An hour later, in the character of John 
Slave, he was working the hand drill in 
Number 16 Workshop. 
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When the siren sounded for dinner he 
and the Italian, Mossi, sat and ate together 
on some balks of timber in the building- 
construction yard. It was a quiet spot and 
almost deserted at this hour of day. 

““So you succeeded? I passed by earlier 
this morning.” 

The Italian nodded. 

“Tt was as I expected. The plans of the 
old gas mains were at the central power 
house. I have a friend there and it was 
easy. The workman carried the cylinder in 
a bag with his tools. And you?” 

George humped his shoulders. 

“Not so easy,” he replied, ‘‘but still I 
managed. I cannot say how without men- 
tioning names. The burner is removed and 
the tap turned on.” : 

“Good. Then it only remains to dispose 
of the two at the door.” 

“‘Which is arranged, yes?” 

“At two A.M. all should be ready. But if 
it fails then—whiss!’’ And he passed his 
hand suggestively across his throat. 

George shook his head. 

“We must avoid that,’”’ said he, rising. 
“Tt is against my principles to kill—yet.” 

“Ten minutes past two, then.’’ 

“Tonight.’”’ He hesitated a moment. 
‘‘And the payment for this?’”’ said he. 

“Depends upon success.” 

“The risk is great either way,’’ George 
grumbled. 

“There will be a solatium.” 

“But the principal sum?” 

“Will be paid tomorrow.’”’ 

“But how—from where?” 

The little Italian’s eyes twinkled. 

“You do not know everything, my 
friend.” 

‘For instance?” 

“There is a cashier in this very city.” 

George simulated intense surprise. 

“ee So ! ” 

“‘One word merely will be wirelessed, and 
by return they will reply—Pay.” 

‘“And we divide?” 

“There will be two thousand for you.” 

A horribly greedy expression came into 
George’s eyes. 

“That will be good,”’ said he. 


Ix 


R. BUTTERWICK spent an anxious 

day, his anxiety being evidenced by 
an abnormal consumption of walnuts. The 
constant cracking of their shells synchro- 
nized with the snapping of his nerves. 

What right had this tiresome fellow, 
Wedderton, to come upon the scene and 
upset his confidence? A dozen times he 
decided to reconstruct the order of his dis- 
positions—to demand that Mr. Diplock 
should have the drawings removed to a safe 
deposit, to disavow all future responsibility 
in the matter, to double the number of the 
permanent guard—in short, to stand the 
whole business on its head. That he re- 
sisted the impulse to do any one of these 
things was due to a very considerable self- 
opinion. He had decided in his own mind 
what were the proper precautions and he 
had taken them. There was not the small- 
est occasion for misgiving or alarm. Never- 
theless he hated the day, he hated the 
business—and he privately condemned the 
government and all her servants to perdi- 
tion. To satisfy a desire for action he 
caused to be rounded up a variety of sus- 
picious characters, whom he dispatched 
under escort to various remote parts of the 
British Isles with polite advices not to come 
back in a hurry. 

All this was very bad technic, and he 
knew it. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon he per- 
sonally visited Martyn Saville’s office to 
satisfy himself that all was in order. The 
man on duty within annoyed him greatly 
by a constant repetition of the words 
“Everything’s O. K., chief.” 

In his mood of irritation the use of the 
term O. K. in conversation struck him as 
impertinence, 

“Nothing unusual happened?” he de- 
manded. 

“Nothing, chief. Everything O. K.” 

“You came on duty at de 
é pote A.M., chief. Night watch reported 

“No one been here?”’ 

“Only the gentleman you sent, chief. 
x aria his pass and finding it 

“Be damned!” exploded Mr. Butter- 
wick. ‘Why not say X. Y. Z. for a change? 
Who was this gentleman?” 

The man described George’s appearance 
minutely, as it were relishing his own ex- 
actness. (Continued on Page 96) 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

“Wore a beard—what sort of beard?” 

“Gray, chief.’ 

“Yes, yes, yes. But was it real?” 

The man hesitated. 

“Tt looked real, chief.’ 

“Tut, God bless me! I didn’t ask if it 
looked real—but if it was real!” 

“Seemed so, chief.” 

“What was the number of his badge?” 

“Q. stroke, three nine eight.” 

“Ass!” said Mr. Butterwick. “It was a 
false beard and it deceived you. When on 
earth will you fellows learn to look for 
joins instead of effects—when on earth will 
you look beneath the surface instead of on 
the surface? If you can’t smell spirit gum 
in the daylight, what can you smell? And 
what did this precious mountebank do?” 

“He was in the office about eight min- 
utes, chief.” 

“Alone?” 

“Alone, chief.’”’ 

“Then understand this: If he or any 
more like him come messing around these 
quarters I am to be rung up before they’re 
pee oes if it’s Mr. Diplock him- 
self.’”’ 

“Very good, chief.’ 

Mr. Butterwick flashed up and down the 
little office, his eyes everywhere. At the 
writing table he stooped and picked up a 
piece of India rubber. 

““Who’s been using this?” 

“Not I, chief.” 

“No, and I don’t suppose you noticed it 
had been used?” 

‘°Fraid I didn’t.” 

“When the relief comes you may report 
for a change of duty.” 

The detective looked very glum and 
chastened. 

“Very good, chief.” 

At the door Mr. Butterwick turned, and 
once more the smile was playing at the 
corners of his mouth. 

“T’m in a bad mood, Parsons,’’ he said. 
““A very bad mood. Upset, Iam. You’re 
not a bad fellow. Yes, yes, yes. Don’t 
worry.” 

On the step outside he halted, cast his 
eyes round the landscape and pointed with 
a bony finger. 

““Who’s been messing about with that 
junk heap?” he demanded. ‘That scrap 
has been turned over.” 

“There were two men from the gas 
works here this morning,” replied one of the 
two sentries, amazed at the quickness of 
his chief’s perception. 

“How do you know where they came 
from?” 

“T asked ’em what they were up to, and 
saw their authority.” 

“And what were they up to?” 

“Tracing a leak, chief.’’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes.” 

He walked to the spot and stood a mo- 
ment examining the litter of boxes and 
rusty iron oddments which had recently 
been disturbed. An indescribable sense of 
warning whispered in his ear that the key 
to a possible mystery lay hidden beneath 
his feet—that it would be wise to procure 
workmen and examine the scrap heap very 
thoroughly. But all day long these whis- 
pers had been disturbing him, and Mr. 
Butterwick was not a man who allowed 
himself to be ruled by instinctive warnings. 
To yield to such would be a betrayal of his 
own ideal—the ideal of cold, relentless rea- 
son which was the lodestar of his being. 

With a shrug of the shoulders he marched 
away into the humid mist which was set- 
tling like a coverlet upon the land. 

“T want a tonic,” said he. 

And bowls being out of season he re- 
paired to a little skittle alley some small 
distance away, where with no other society 
than his own he devoted the rest of the day 
and a part of the night relentlessly knock- 
ing down ninepins as though they were the 
bitterest enemies of man. 


x 


Hie are a few notes made by George 
Wedderton upon the three detectives 
who composed the night guard at Martyn 
Saville’s office, between the hours of twelve 
midnight and six A.M.: 


THOMAS TAUDRIDGE: 42, of 8 Beal Build- 
ings, married, no children. Teetotaler. Ex 
Indian police, served as instructor of physical 
culture during the war. Powerful, reliable, 
unapproachable. Point—inside the office. 

CHARLES AMES: 39, of 22 Beal Buildings, 
unmarried. Fond of company. Moderate 
drinker. Takes a pint of beer before coming on 
duty, obtains same at side door of Flying Scud 
in Marine Street. Late sergeant in Royal 
Fusiliers, reliable but overeommunicative. 
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Prior to present employment worked at Spears 
“Private Investigations Ltd.’’ Point—outside 
office. 

ALBERT FLAVER: 28, of 3 Wharfside Way, 
unmarried, moderate drinker. Fond of female 
society, overanxious to achieve success in fields 
of gallantry. Never refuses the invitation of 
bright eyes. Trustworthy in all other respects. 
Suspicious and active brained. Stickler for 
duty. Served with the Heavy Artillery, de- 
mobilized into present employment. Point— 
outside office. 


This was the information placed by 
George in the hands of Mossi, and having 
done so he left the matter of the men’s 
disposal exclusively to the little Italian’s 
genius, with the sole proviso that no lethal 
methods should be adopted. . 

It was Mossi who worked out the details 
of the campaign with his customary skill 
and ingenuity. 

“The difficulty is to attack these three 
men simultaneously,” said he, “but it is 
by no means impossible to overcome. At 
precisely ten minutes after two we must be 
sure they are all unconscious. Then we can 
get to work.” 

The disposal of Taudridge, who was 
posted inside the office, was already pro- 
vided for. It was the two others who re- 
quired skillful handling—and got it. 

The communicative Ames had no com- 
plaint to register against the pint of beer 
served him by the landlord of the Flying 
Scud on this particular night. The blue- 
striped mug from which he always drank it 
hung on a nail just inside the back door. It 
was known as “‘Mr. Ames’ special.’’ Dur- 
ing the daytime the door stood open, and 
no one was suspicious of the tramp who 
had presented himself during the after- 
noon and volunteered to chop wood. Cer- 
tainly no one saw him drop a tiny crystal 
into the blue china mug, the while he repre- 
sented himself as a willing son of toil. The 
crystal was flavorless but potent. It dis- 
solved readily enough in beer, but it was 
a matter of two hours before it dissolved 
in the human system. No sooner had it 
done so, however, than its effect was im- 
mediate, consciousness being wiped out and 
vanishing with the rapidity of a conjuror’s 
coin. Mr. Ames collapsed in his little sen- 
try box as the clocks were striking two. 

Nor was the case of Albert Flaver any 
the less parlous. To him the dope had 
been administered otherwise, in the form of 
a hypodermic injection. Indeed, when un- 
consciousness descended upon him he was 
pleasantly engaged in reflecting upon the 
rosy cheek of an unknown damsel who two 
hours earlier had fallen a victim to his 
charms. She had bestowed her lips upon 
his with a pretty and modest grace that he 
as a connoisseur was quick to approve. The 
enjoyment had proved so much to his taste . 
that he barely noticed the inevitable pin 
at her waist that scored his hand. It was 
not often so pretty a bird fluttered into his 
net, and Albert Flaver was a man who paid 
tribute to the gods for the gifts they be- 
stowed upon him. 

Wherefore was the door of Martyn Sa- 
ville’s office protected by two sleeping men, 
while within the third fought for breath in 
a very mysterious fashion indeed. 

Paolo Mossi did not open the valve of the 
gas cylinder until he had seen, through a 
crack in the packing case that concealed 
him, the sudden collapse of the front-line 
system. Here was a piece of ingenuity for 
which George was responsible. It is ob- 
viously better to have a door opened for 
you from within than to knock it down from 
without, and it seemed reasonable to sup- 
pose that the first thought of any man 
experiencing the sensation of suffocation 
would be to get into the fresh air. 

Nor was the surmise unwarranted. 
Thomas Taudridge was sitting between the 
two safes when a choking in the throat and 
a smarting of the eyes advised him of some- 
thing unusual toward. The gas made no 
sound as it passed through the old jet and 
poisoned the air. 

A horrible dizziness came over the de- 
tective as he sprang to his feet. To shout 
to his companions outside he filled his 
lungs, taking in a great draft that seemed 
to paralyze his voice and action. Only by 
a prodigious effort of will did he succeed 
in struggling across the room and throwing 
back the bolts. He seized the handle and 
flung open the door. A delicious waft of 
cool night air enveloped him. He rocked 
for a moment on his heels, spun half round 
and pitched head foremost down the steps. 

It was George Wedderton, in the rough 
mechanic’s clothes of John Slave, who 
leaped out of the shadows to catch him as 
he fell, and saved a skull from being cracked. 
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He was joined immediately by the Italian, “Good,” said Mossi. “TI shall leave the ras 
Mossi, who was carrying a black bag. rest to you. When you have done come to 






“So far, good,” said he. the appointed place. You have a rag and 
With a handkerchief over his mouth he the alcohol?” 

dived into the office, threw up the window George nodded. 

and reappeared. “Clean the door of the safe and the sur- 


“With this breeze it will be clear in one face of this table; also wipe off that chair 
minute.” ’ back and the traces on the picture glass. 

They spent the minute putting Ames and There must be no finger prints. You under- 
Flaver into sitting positions in their sentry stand?” 





boxes. Taudridge they picked up and car- “T understand very well,” said George. 

ried inside as soon as the air was breathable. “They should not wake for another 
“Now,” said Mossi, lowering the blind quarter of an hour. 

and closing the door, ‘‘you say you can Slipping his camera and other apparatus 


open the safe without knowing the com-_ into the black bag, the little Italian passed 

bination. You may have five minutes to out and vanished into the night. 

try—but if you do not succeed ——” But George did not carry out the orders 
He left the sentence unfinished, but laid he had received; indeed, he neglected them 

upon the table a variety of oddly designed disgracefully. In removing the drawing 





tools. from the picture glass he carelessly left one 
“TI can do it,” said George. “But don’t of the pills of chewing gum sticking to the It’s a trial box of the famous 
talk.”’ surface, and evidences of the others were 


Apollo Chocolates—a quarter- 
pound of choice pieces, selected 
at random from 193 varieties, to 
prove to you how delicious Apollo 
Chocolates are. 

Every piece is different—rich, 
heavy chocolate coatings; centers 
of the choicest nuts, fruits, honey 
and cream—dainty, tempting and 
delicious. 

Write for this trial package 
today. It will provearevelation in 
candyexcellence. Sent postpaid for 
25 cents and your dealer’s name. 


A play called Jimmy Valentine had given easy to detect. Curiously enough the adhe- 
him the idea. The hero of the piece was sive left no marks on the back of the draw- 
able by the very sensitiveness of his touch ing itself, a circumstance which he noted 
to feel out the combination of a safe with- with satisfaction. 
out knowledge of the key word. It would Then seating himself at the table he rap- 
have been a little difficult for George to ex- idly erased the letter B which he had pen- 
plain satisfactorily to his companion how  ciled in earlier in the day and replaced it 
he had come into possession of the key with the letter A. This done he crossed to 
word, wherefore he had attributed to him- the bookcase and from behind it rescued 
self this convenient gift. the drawing he had hidden and conveyed 

His acting before the safe was excellent both it and its fellow to the larger safe, 
and tremendously convincing. He ummed_ replacing them in the exact position origi- 
and grunted unceasingly, and at the end of _ nally occupied. He closed the door with his 
four and a half minutes said “Ah!” and elbow, locked it with a rubber-gloved hand 
threw open the door. As a fact he might and put the keys in the second safe, which 
have saved himself the trouble of these he fastened with the appropriate word 
elaborate histrionics, for never once had “Finis.” . 
the Italian looked at him, being too busily But this was not the end of his labors. 
engaged setting up a camera and preparing Armed with a pocket torch he made a care~ 
a little trayful of magnesium. ful examination of the chair back and the 

“Here are the keys,” said George. surface of the table, and had little difficulty 

He avoided interfering while Mossi ran in finding a few fresh finger prints. But 
through the contents of the larger safe. these he made no effort to remove, and in- | 
The little man seized upon the drawing, stead collected some fine dust ftom above 


carried it to the light and paused over it the door and puffed it lightly over the in- | APOLLO (CHOCOLATES 


DEALERS: We ship Apollo Chocolates 
express prepaid to all points in the U.S. 


greedily with grunts of satisfaction. criminating impressions, a performance 

“Wonderful, wonderful!” said he. “Set which greatly increased their tangible evi- : ‘ 
it up there upon the glass of that framed dence. They re different 
picture.” “A very satisfactory evening,’ he re- 





Whereupon George took from his mouth marked to himself, and passed out of the 
a piece of chewing gum, and rolling it up office, pausing a space to examine the two 
into four small pieces attached one to each guards, who were beginning to move un- 
corner of the back of the drawing. This easily in their sleep. 














ADDRESS: F. H. ROBERTS COMPANY, 128 CROSS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














done he pressed the corners upon the sur- Somewhere in the distance he caught the 
face of the glass. sound of approaching footsteps. It was the 
“Ready,” said he. workshop’s patrol on their nightly round. 


Mossi lost little time in focusing the He listened for a second to assure himself 
camera while George appointed himself of their direction, then pulling his cap over 
with the flashlight apparatus, carelessly his eyes he turned abruptly and broke into 
spilling a very small quantity of the magne- a silent run, keeping well in the shadows 
sium powder upon the floor. At a word of and avoiding the open spaces, white-lit by 
command he pressed the trigger and there the are standards that made a mock of 
followed a blinding flash of radiance and a __ night. 
pall of white smoke. (TO BE CONTINUED) 
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OR hot summer days Florsheim low 

shoes will give you cool comfort. 
They are skeleton lined and non-slip 
—they fit the ankle and hug the heel. 
Their service is as satisfying as their 
fine style and quality. 
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YHE REMINISCENCES OF Al 
STOCK OPERATOR 


(Continued from Page 17) 


for the next quotation that comes out on the 
tape. He writes that price and the time 
on your ticket, O. K.’s it and gives it back 
to you, and then you go to the cashier and 
get whatever cash it calls for. Of course, 
when the market goes against you and the 
price goes beyond the limit set by your 
margin, your trade automatically closes 
itself and your ticket becomes one more 
scrap of paper. 

“Tn the humbler bucket shops, where 
people were allowed to trade in as little as 
five shares, the tickets were little slips— 
different colors for buying and selling— 
and at times, as for instance in boiling bull 
markets, the shops would be hard hit be- 
cause all the customers were bulls and 
happened to be right. Then the bucket 
shop would deduct both buying and selling 
commissions and if you bought a stock at 
20 the ticket would read 2014. You thus 
had only 34 of a point’s run for your money. 

“But the Cosmopolitan was the finest 
in New England. It had thousands of 
patrons and I really think I was the only 
man they were afraid of. Neither the 
killing premium nor the _ three-point 
margin they made me put up reduced my 
trading much. I kept on buying and 
selling as much as they’d let me.” 

“How big a line did they let you carry?”’ 

“Fiver?” he asked. 

“e Yes.”’ 

“Oh, five thousand shares,’ said Living- 
ston. 

“In a bucket shop, on a three-point 
margin, which was supposed to be unneces- 
sarily big?” 

He nodded and went on: 

“Well, on the day the thing happened 
that I am going to tell you, I was short 
thirty-five hundred shares of Sugar. I had 
seven big pink tickets for five hundred 
shares each. The Cosmopolitan used big 
slips with a blank space on them where 
they could write down additional margin. 
Of course, the bucket shops never ask for 
more margin. The thinner the shoestring 
the better for them, for their profit lies in 
your being wiped. In the smaller shops if 
you wanted to margin your trade still 
further they’d make out a new ticket, so 
they could charge you the buying commis- 
sion and only give you a run of 34 of a 
point on each point’s decline, for they 
figured the selling commission also.” 


A Ticklish Situation 


“Well, this day I remember I had up 
over $10,000 in margins; not so bad for a 
kid who looked several years younger than 
he was.” 

“How old were you then?” 

“About twenty-one.”’ 

“And you had made over ten thousand 
dollars by then?” I asked. 

“Oh, I was only twenty when I first 
accumulated ten thousand dollars in cash. 
And you ought to have heard my mother! 
You’d have thought that ten thousand 
dollars in cash was more than anybody 
carried around except old John D., and 
she used to tell me to be satisfied and go 
into some regular business. I had a hard 
time convincing her that I was not gam- 
bling, but making money by figuring. But 
all she could see was that ten thousand 
dollars was a lot of money, and all I could 
see was more margin. 

“T had put out my 3500 shares of Sugar 
at 10514. There was another fellow in the 
room, Henry Williams, who was short 
2500 shares. I used to sit by the ticker 
and call out the quotations for the board 
boy. The price behaved as I thought it 
would. It promptly went down a couple 
of points and paused a little to get its 
breath before taking another dip. The 
general market was pretty soft and every- 
thing looked promising. Then all of a sud- 
den I didn’t like the way Sugar was doing 
its hesitating. I began to feel uncom- 
fortable. I thought I ought to get out of 
the market. Then it sold at 103—that was 
low for the day—but instead of feeling 
more confident I felt more uncertain. I 
knew something was wrong somewhere, 
but I couldn’t spot it exactly. But if some- 
thing was coming and I didn’t know where 
from, I couldn’t be on my guard against 
it. That being the case I’d better be out of 
the market. 


“You know, I don’t do things blindly. 
I don’t like to. Inever did. Even asa kid 
I had to know why I should do certain 
things. But this time I had no definite 
reason to give to myself, and yet I was so 
uncomfortable that I couldn’t stand it. 
I called to a fellow I knew, Dave Wyman, 
and said to him: ‘Dave, you take my 
place here. I want you to do something 
for me. Wait a little before you call out 
the peat price of Sugar. Call it last, will 


ou? 

“He said he would, and I got up and 
gave him my place by the ticker so he 
could call out the prices for the boy. I 
took my seven Sugar tickets out of my 
pocket and walked over to the counter, to 
where the clerk was who marked the tickets 
when you closed your trades. But I didn’t 
really know why I should get out of the 
market, so I just stood there, leaning 
against the counter, my tickets in my hand 
so that the clerk couldn’t see them. Pretty 
soon I heard the clicking of a telegraph 
instrument and I saw Tom Burnham, the 
clerk, turn his head quickly and listen. 
Then I felt that something crooked was 
hatching, and I decided not to wait any 
longer. Just then Dave Wyman by the 
ticker began: ‘Su ’ and quick as a 
flash I slapped my tickets on the counter ° 
in front of the clerk and yelled ‘Close 
Sugar!’ before Dave had finished calling 
the price. So, of course, the house had to 
close my Sugar at the last quotation. What 
Dave called turned out to be 108 again.” 





How They Worked It 


“According to my dope Sugar should 
have broken 103 by now. The engine 
wasn’t hitting right. I had the feeling that 
there was a trap in the neighborhood. At 
all events, the telegraph instrument was 
now going like mad and I noticed that Tom 
Burnham, the clerk, had left my tickets 
unmarked where I laid them, and was 
listening to the clicking as if he were wait- 
ing for something. So I yelled at him: 
‘Hey, Tom, what in hell are you waiting 
for? Mark the price on these tickets—103! 
Get a gait on!’ 

“Everybody in the room heard me and 
began to look toward us and ask what was 
the trouble, for you see, while the Cosmo- 
politan had never laid down, there was no 
telling, and a run on a bucket shop can 
start like a run on a bank. If one customer 
gets suspicious the others follow suit. So 
Tom looked sulky but came over and 
marked my tickets ‘Closed at 103’ and 
shoved the seven of them over toward me. 
He sure had a sour face. 

“Say, the distance from Tom’s place to 
the cashier’s cage wasn’t over eight feet. 
But I hadn’t got to the cashier to get my 
money when Dave Wyman by the ticker 
yelled excitedly: ‘Gosh! Sugar, 108!’ 
But it was too late; so I just laughed and 
called over to Tom, ‘It didn’t work that 
time, did it, old boy?’” 

Livingston paused to look at me and I 
saw him—in the bucket shop twenty years 
before, a sandy-haired kid with blue-gray 
eyes, laughing at the discomfited buck- 
eteers. There was nothing in Livingston’s 
voice to show that he ever had felt any 
great indignation or resentment against 
the Cosmopolitan gang. The game was the 
game he had chosen to play and he took 
both a square deal and sharp practice as 
alike, being conditions on which he must 
reckon. He went on: 

“Of course, it was a put-up job. Henry 
Williams and I together were short six 
thousand shares of Sugar. That bucket 
shop had my margin and Henry’s, and 
there may have been a lot of other Sugar 
shorts in the office; possibly eight or ten 
thousand shares in all. Suppose they had 
$20,000 in Sugar margins. That was 
enough to pay them to thimblerig the 
market on the New York Stock Exchange 
and wipe us out. In the old days whenever 
a bucket shop found itself loaded with too 
many bulls on a certain stock it was a com- 
mon practice to get sore broker to wash 
down the price of that stock far enough to 
wipe out all the customers that were long 
of it. This seldom cost the bucket shop more 
than a couple of points on a few hundred 
shares, and they made thousands of dollars. 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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“Shall I go to the movies tonight?” “Do I know anything about 
the ‘feature play,’ except the advertisements of it?” “Will it bore or 
thrill me?” “Shall I be glad I took the children—or sorry?” Millions 
are asking themselves such questions every day. ‘ Millions of dollars 
are wasted on plays that disappoint. Photoplay’s monthly review of 
the new pictures is saving an immense amount of time and money 
for its readers. Fearless, fair, unbiased and authoritative, this depart- 
ment is acclaimed as a national index of plays worth while—and those 
that are not. You will read it with profit and pleasure—it’s “not the 
usual sort of thing,”’ because 


It’s in PHOTOPLAY 


‘Never Told Tales About ”—wouldn’t you like to know? The 


Aotoplay News 


—“When he had lashed her with his cutting tongue 
into actual sobbing, with tears falling hotly on 
her cheeks, he abruptly called out ‘Camera!’” — 
from Samuel Merwin’s extraordinary novel 
of the screen world—“‘ Hattie of Hollywood,” 
beginning in the July issue. The enthralling 
life story of a girl who, at last, was made, not 
marred, by the movies. Daringly truthful, 
superb in local color—Mr. Merwin at his very 
best—you should not miss a chapter of it. 





Do you wonder why your photographs do not do you justice ? 
It is because the camera has no discrimination—it may emphasize 
your bad points and minimize some of your most attractive qualities. 
Thousands of girls are better looking than the average film star, but 
they don’t know how to prepare for the ordeal at the photographer’s. 
Just a touch of make-up and—presto—the nose is straightened, the 
double chin disappears! In the July issue Photoplay tells in word 
and picture just how to make the simple preparations that bring 
results, even from a snapshot. 


It’s in PHOTOPLAY 
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“The sneeze was accidental, but the photographic effect was 


” 


excellent 


The first actor before a motion picture camera was 


hero of a hundred interviews turns his private notebook over to the 
editors and escapes incognito! Here are his never-before-published 
impressions of some famous screen stars. Frank and humorous, with 
a touch of delightful satire, this galaxy of interviews is “not the usual 
sort of thing.” 


It’s in PHOTOPLAY 


a mechanic in the Edison laboratories. He sneezed—and a scenario 
came into being! A true incident in Mr. Ramsaye’s “Romantic 
History of the Motion Picture.” A fascinating epic of human ambi- 
tion, love, conflict and achievement. For the first time the inside 
history of one of the world’s greatest industries has been written, in 


all its details. 
It’s in PHOTOPLAY 


The screen needs new faces and Photoplay believes there is 
star material in every city, town and hamlet. Photoplay is going to 
help find the unknown and the unsought and give them the opportu- 
nity to learn the first steps necessary to advancement. As in the past, 
Photoplay will continue to publish every month the most authoritative 
articles, giving the real facts about the chances of fame and fortune in 


It’s in PHOTOPLAY 


motion pictures. 


The July Photoplay, on sale today everywhere, will be the 
greatest magazine ever published about motion pictures. Twenty-one 
fascinating features, richly illustrated, plus a beautiful painting of 
Rodolph Valentino reproduced in colors on the cover. Photoplay is 
the outstanding, outselling moving picture magazine because of its 
fearless editorial policy of telling the truth and because of its belief 
that the American public can have better and more wholesome pic- 
tures by expressing their opinions at the box office. If it is “not the 
usual sort of thing” — 


It’s in PHOTOPLAY 


Go to your newsdealer for the July issue. If that is not convenient, or if he is sold 
out, take advantage of this 


Special 3 Months for 50c Coupon 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 350 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
I enclose 50 cents for 3 months’ subscription to Photoplay, regular 
price 25 cents per copy. 
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When a man’s wife says to him, “You cer- 
tainly do go through your stockings”—she 
is leading him right up to the determination 
to buy the Allen A brand the next time. 


He'll know then, what he is buy- 
ing. Hosiery uniform in quality — 
full size, full length. Dollar for 
dollar better value than he has 
ever known. 


Always the same—whenever and 
wherever you buyit. Whether Silk, 
Lisle, Wool or Cotton. Whether 
for Men, for Women, or for 


Children. 


Money’s worth and service qual- 
ity assured him twice over. 


First by the Black Cat name— 


beyond question the outstand- 
ing name and reputation in fine 
hosiery. 

Again—by the Allen A brand. 
The symbol of personal responsi- 
bility on the part of the makers of 
this celebrated merchandise. 


Is it any wonder that merchants 
by the hundreds are cleaning out 
their mixed brands and odds and 
ends! Concentrating instead on a 
full representative showing of 
Black Cat Hosiery with the 
Allen A brand. 


Hosiery 


For Men 

For dress wear, business, street 
and sports wear and Knock- 
about use. Silk, Lisle, Wool 
and Cotton. 

Look for this Master Brand 
—Allen A. 

It carries with it the personal 
pledge of the maker’s responsi- 
bility for uniform high quality 
and money’s worth. 

Allen A is the maker’s Mark 
of Identification on the genuine 


BLACK CAT Hosiery 


COOPER’S - BENNINGTON 
Spring Needle Underwear 


ALLEN A Summerwear 


The Allen A Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Copyright, 1922, The Allen A Company 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

“That was what the Cosmopolitan did 
to get me and Henry Williams and the 
other Sugar shorts. Their brokers in New 
York ran up the price to 108. Of course 
it fell right back, but Henry and a lot of 
others were wiped out. Whenever there 
was an unexplained sharp drop which was 
followed by instant recovery, the news- 
papers in those days used to call it a 
bucket-shop drive. 

“And the funniest thing,’ continued 
Livingston, “‘was that not later than ten 
days after the Cosmopolitan people tried to 
double-cross me a New York operator did 
them out of over seventy thousand dollars. 
This man, who was quite a market factor 
in his day and a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, made a great name for 
himself as a bear during the Bryan panic 
of ’96. He was forever running up against 
Stock Exchange rules that kept him from 
carrying out some of his plans at the ex- 
pense of his fellow members. One day he 
figured that there would be no complaints 
from either the exchange or the police 
authorities if he took from the bucket shops 
of the land some of their ill-gotten gains. 
In the instance I speak of he sent thirty- 
five men to act as customers. They went 
to the main office and to the bigger 
branches. On a certain day at a fixed hour 
the agents all bought as much of a certain 
stock as the managers would let them. 
They had instructions to sneak out at a 
certain profit. Of course what he did was 
to distribute bull tips on that stock among 
his cronies and then he went in to the floor 
of the Stock Exchange and bid up the 
price, helped by the room traders, who 
thought he was a good sport. Being careful 
to pick out the right stock for that work, 
there was no trouble in putting up the 
price three or four points. His agents at 
the bucket shops cashed in as prearranged. 

*“A fellow told me the originator cleaned 
up seventy thousand dollars net, and his 
agents made their expenses and their pay 
besides. He played that game several 
times all over the country, punishing the 
bigger bucket shops of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis. One of his favorite stocks was 
Western Union, because it was so easy to 
move a semiactive stock like that a few 
points up or down. His agents bought it 
at a certain figure, sold at two points profit, 
went short and took three points more. 
By the way, I read the other day that that 
man died, poor and obscure. If he had died 
in 1896 he would have got at least a column 
on the first page of every New York paper. 
As it was he got two lines.” 


Early Weeks in New York 


“Well, between the discovery that the 
Cosmopolitan Stock Brokerage Company 
was ready to beat me by foul means if the 
killing handicap of a three-point margin 
and a point-and-a-half premium didn’t do 
it, and hints that they didn’t want my 
business anyhow, I soon made up my mind 
to go to New York, where I could trade in 
the office of some member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. I didn’t want any Boston 
branch, where the quotations had to be tele- 
graphed. I wanted to be close to the original 
source. I came to New York 4 

“How old were you?”’ I interrupted. 

‘fA little past twenty-one.” 

“And you didn’t look it?”’ 

“T suppose not.” 

“How much of a roll did you bring with 
you?” 

“All I had; twenty-five hundred dol- 
ars.”’ 

“But you had made a lot more. You 
had ten thousand dollars when you were 
twenty, and your margin on that Sugar 
deal was over ten thousand.”’ 

“T didn’t always win,” said Livingston. 

“But how was it your system sometimes 
won and sometimes lost?” 

“That wasn’t it. My plan of trading 
was sound enough and won much oftener 
than it lost. If I had stuck to it I’d have 
been right perhaps as often as seven out of 
ten, times. In fact, I always made money 
when I was sure I was right before I 
began. 
brains enough to stick to my own game— 
that is, to play the market only when I was 
satisfied that precedents favored my play. 
There is a time for all things, but. I didn’t 
know it: And that is precisely what beats 
so many men in Wall Street who are very 
far from being in the main sucker class. 
There is the plain fool, who does the wrong 
thing at all times everywhere, but there is 





What beat me was not having. 
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the Wall Street fool, who thinks he must 
trade all the time. No man can always 
have adequate reasons for buying or selling 
stocks daily—or sufficient knowledge to 
make his play an. intelligent play. 

“T proved it. Whenever I read the tape 
by the light of experience I made money, 
but when I made a plain sucker play I had 
to lose. I was no exception, was I?” 

He asked it almost indignantly. 

“No,” I gratefully assured him, thinking 
of what I had written about the unbeatable 
game. ‘“‘You would-not bide your time.” 

Livingston said almost apologetically: 
“There was the huge quotation board 
staring me in the face, and the ticker going 
on, and people trading and watching their 
tickets turn.to cash or to.waste paper. Of 
course I let the craving for excitement get 
the better of my judgment. In a bucket 
shop where your margin is a shoestring 
you don’t play for long pulls. You are 
wiped too easily and quickly. The desire 
for constant action irrespective of under- 
lying conditions is responsible for many 
losses in Wall Street even among the pro- 
fessionals, who feel that they must take 
home some money every day, as though 
they were working for regular wages. I 
was only a kid, remember. I did not know 
then what I learned later, what made me, 
fifteen years later, wait two long weeks and 
see a stock on which I was very bullish go 
up thirty points before I felt that it was 
safe to buy it. I was broke and was trying 
to get back, and I couldn’t afford to play 


recklessly. 1 had to be right, and so I 
waited.” 

““When was that?”’ 

“Tn 1915. It’s a long story. Do you 


want to hear it?’’ he asked. 


The Boy Trader Goes Broke 


**Sure, later. Now let’s go on from where 
you left off. You, with your unusual 
mathematical mind and your remarkable 
memory, with your exceptional aptitude 
for the game and your years of practice at 
it, you the Boy Terror of the Bucket Shops, 
making a living out of it, you let them 
take away most of your winnings?”’ J asked. 

Livingston nodded. 

“Right! And with my eyes wide open, 
to boot! And it wasn’t the only period of 
my life when I did it, either. A stock 
operator has to fight a lot of expensive 
enemies within himself. Anyhow, I came 
to New York with twenty-five hundred 
dollars. There were no bucket shops here 
that a fellow could trust. The Stock Ex- 
change and the police between them had 
succeeded in closing them up pretty tight. 
Besides, 1 wanted to find a place where the 
only limit to my trading would be the size 
of my stake. I didn’t have much of one, but 
I didn’t expect it to stay little forever. The 
main thing at the start was to find a place 
where I wouldn’t have to worry about 
getting a square deal. So I went to a New 
York Stock Exchange house that had a 
branch at home where I knew some of the 
clerks. They have-long since gone out of 
business. I wasn’t there long, didn’t like 
one of the partners, and then I went to A. 
R. Fullerton & Co. Somebody must have 
told them about my early experiences, be- 
cause it was not long before they all got to 
calling me the Boy Trader. I’ve always 
looked young. It was a handicap in some 
ways, but it compelled me to fight for my 
own because so many tried to take advan- 
tage of my youth. The chaps at the bucket 
shops seeing what a kid I was, always 
thought I was a fool for luck and that that 
was the only reason why I beat themso often. 

“Well, it wasn’t six months before I was 
broke. I was a pretty active trader and 
had a sort of reputation as a winner. I 


*guess my commissions amounted to some- 


thing. I ran up my account quite a little, 
but, of course, in the end I lost. I played 
carefully; but I had to lose. I’ll tell you 
the reason: It was my remarkable success 
in the bucket shops! 

“1 could beat the game my way only in 
a bucket shop, where I was betting on 
fluctuations. My tape reading had to do 
with that exclusively. When I bought, the 
price was there on the quotation board, 
right in front of me. Even before I bought 
I knew exactly the price I’d have to pay 
for my stock. And I always could sell on 
the instant. I could scalp suecessfully, be- 
cause I could move like lightning. I could 
follow up my luck or cut my loss in a 
second. Sometimes, for instance, 1 was 
certain a stock would move at least a point. 
Well, I didn’t have to hog it, I could put 
up a point margin and double my money 
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As Destructive 
fo Roofs as a 
Thunderbolt! 


Rain and Snow, Heat and Cold are 
constantly breaking down your roofs 
of composition, tin, paper, felt, etc. 
Result—leaks and damage. 


Your roofs need permanent protection and 
a thin film of short lived paint will not 
give it. : 

Go to your hardware dealer or roofer and buy 
the National Roof Protector 
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You can brush it on or your dealer will have 
it applied. 

It will make your roofs leakproof for many 
years. It will save you constant labor and 
material expense of repainting, and preserve 
your roof as well. 


Don’t tear up old roofs. Brush Stormtight 
over them at a quarter the cost of a new 
roof and they will be as good as new. 


For ten years we have sold Stormtight to the 
largest factories and institutions. Now you 
can get Stormtight from your 
dealer, for houses, barns, garages, 
outbuildings, etc., in large or 
small quantities. 


‘T he Points Where 
Most Roofs Leak 
Flashings - 


Nail Holes - 
Pitted Spots 


RCA 






Write for free booklet, 
“‘Leakproof Roofs,’’ testimo- 
nials covering years of use 
and name of nearest dealer. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK Dallas Omaha Los 
Angeles Baltimore Philadelphia 
St Louis Boston Detroit Chicago 
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zy Ho” often have you wished 

for other lighting fixtures— 
to replace ones out-of-date or to 
increase the illumination in your 
home? 

In Welsbach Gas Lighting Fix- 
tures you will find types forevery _ IN 
home-lighting need and effect, @iiziz 
combining convenience with 
beauty of color and design. 

There are semi-indirect fixtures 
that flood the whole room with light, 
dining-room types designed on the 
lamp shade idea, and friendly candle 
brackets. The soft brilliance of their 
light has that quality most becoming 
to one’s appearance—an even, rich, 
eye-comforting tone that gives each 
room an air of richness and charm. 
It is such economical and perfect 
light as only Welsbach Incandescent 
Gas Lighting can bring about. 
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Your gas company will gladly 

show you Welsbach Fixtures 

WELSBACH COMPANY 
Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 
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RUBBER CEMENTED 


SHAVING BRUSHES 


make shaving a pleasure. They wear for many years. 
Invincible Hair Brushes. Strong, stiff bristles. Beau- 
tiful wood, richly finished. Very popular with lovers 
of good brushes. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and the Largest in the World 
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“SLEEPINGWEAR 


Sleep in Comfort 
This Summer! 


Just to look at these 
roomy, generously cut 
garments is to realize 
their comfort. Big 
armholes, loose sleeves, 
plenty of room in the 
seat—no skimping in 

} fabric or cut anywhere. 


See the Pajunion 


At the left is shown our 
Pajunion—or Pajama in one 
piece. No binding drawstring 
at waist; ankle loop and but- 
ton keep trouser leg down. 
It’s popular with thousands 
of men who want solid com- 
fort. Ask to see it! 
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Other Styles and Fabrics 


You can choose from the most 
sedate nightshirts to the smartest 
of Oriental pajamas—in fabrics of 
shimmering China silk or the best 
of native cloth. 

Ask for “Brighton-Carlsbad” by 
name, and learn real sleeping satis- 
faction. 

Our ““Nightie Book,”’ sent free, 
tells about our entire line for all the 
family. 


Sea een ero 


H. B. Glover Company 
Dept. 8 Dubuque, Iowa 


Makers of Brighton-Carlsbad Flannelette Nightwear 











in ajiffy; or I’d take half a point. On one 
or two hundred shares a day, that wouldn’t 
be bad at the end of the month, what? 
“The practical trouble with that ar- 
rangement, of course, was that even if the 
bucket shop had the resources to stand a 
big steady loss, they wouldn’t do it. They 
wouldn’t have a customer around the place 


who had the bad taste to win all the time. 


“At all events, what was a perfect sys- 
tem for trading in bucket shops didn’t 
work in Fullerton’s office. There I was 
actually buying and selling stocks. The 
price of Sugar on the tape might be 105 and 
I could see a three-point drop coming. As 
a matter of fact, at the very moment the 
ticker was printing 105 on the tape the real 
price on the floor of the Exchange might 
be 104 or 103. By the time my order to 
sell a thousand shares got to Fullerton’s 
floor man to execute, the price might be 
still lower. I couldn’t tell at what price I 
had put out my thousand shares until I 
got a report from the clerk. When I surely 
would have made three thousand on the 
same transaction in a bucket shop I might 
not make a cent in a Stock Exchange house. 
Of course, I have taken an extreme case, 
but the fact remains that in A. R. Fuller- 
ton’s office the tape always talked ancient 
history to me, as far as my-system of trad- 
ing went, and I didn’t realize it. 

“And then, too, if my order was fairly 
big my own sale would tend further to 
depress the price. In the bucket shop I 
didn’t have to figure on the effect of my 
own trading. I lost in New York because 
the game was altogether different. It was 
not that I now was playing it legitimately 
that made me lose, but that I was playing 
it ignorantly. You told me you thought 
I was the best reader of the tape you ever 
saw who was not a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange.” 

Livingston looked at me. I nodded and 
said, ‘You are.” 

“Well,” he went on, “reading the tape 
like an expert did not save me. I might 
have made out a great deal better if I had 
been on the floor myself, a room trader. In 
a particular crowd perhaps I might have 
adapted my system to the conditions im- 
mediately before me. But, of course, if I 
had got to operating on such a seale as I do 
now, for instance, the system would have 
equally failed me, on account of the effect 
of my own trading on prices. 

“In short, I did not know the game of 
stock speculation. I knew a part of it, a 
rather important part, which has been very 
valuable to me at all times. But if with all 
Thad I still lost, what chance does the green 
sucker have of cashing in?” 


A Change of Base 


“Tt didn’t take me long to realize that 
there was something wrong with my play, 
but I couldn’t spot the exact trouble. There 
were times when my system worked beau- 
fully, and then, all of a sudden, nothing but 
one swat after another. I was only twenty- 
two, remember; not that I was so stuck on 
myself that I didn’t want to know just 
where I was at fault, but that at that age 
nobody knows much of anything. 

“The people in the office were very nice 
to me. I couldn’t plunge as I wanted to 
because of my margin requirements, but 
old A. R. Fullerton and the rest of the firm 
were so kind to me that after six months of 
active trading I not only lost all I had 
brought and all that I had made there but 
I even owed the firm a few hundreds. 

“There I was, a mere kid, who had never 


| before been away from home, strapped. Of 


course there was only one thing to do and 
that was to get back to trading. I studied 
my failure to make good in Fullerton’s 


office. I was flat broke, but what was the ° 


use of getting hot with anybody? I knew 
there wasn’t anything wrong with me; only 
with my play. I don’t know whether I 
make myself plain, but I never lose my 
temper over the stock market. I never 
argue with the tape. Getting sore at the 
market doesn’t get you anywhere. 

“I was so anxious to resume trading that 
I went to old man Fullerton and said to him, 
‘Say, A. R., lend me five hundred dollars.’ 

““*What for?’ says he. 

“I’ve got to have some money.’ 

“““What for?’ he says again. 

“For margin, of course,’ I said. 

““Five hundred dollars?’ he said, and 
frowned. ‘You know they’d expect you to 
keep up a 10 per cent margin, and that 
means one thousand dollars on one hun- 
ares. shares. Much better to give you a 
credit ‘ 
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“*No,’ I said, ‘I don’t want a credit 
here. I already owe the firm something. 
What I want is for you to lend me five hun- 
dred dollars so I can go out and get a roll 
and come back.’ 

hg How are you going to do it?® asked old 


““Tll go and trade in a bucket shop,’ 
I told him. 

“*Trade here,’ he said. 

““No,’ I said. ‘I’m not sure yet I can 
beat the game in this office, but I am sure 
I can take money out of the bucket shops. 
I know that game. I have a notion that I 
know just where I went wrong here. But 
oe I need now is that five hundred dol- 
ars.’ 

“He let me have it, and I went out of 
that office where the Boy Terror of the 
Bucket Shops, as you called him, had lost 
his pile. I knew I couldn’t go back home 
because not one of the shops there would 
take my business. New York was out of 
the question; there weren’t any doing 
business at that time. They tell me that in 
the 90’s Broad Street and New Street were 
full of them. But there weren’t any when 
I needed them in my business. So after 
some thinking I decided to go to St. Louis. 
I had heard of two concerns there that did 
an enormous business all through the Mid- 
dle West. Their profits must have been 
huge. They had branch offices in dozens of 
towns. In fact I had been told that there - 
were no concerns in the East to compare 
with them for volume of business. They 
ran openly and the best people traded 
there without any qualms. A fellow even 
told me that the owner of one of the con- 
cerns was a vice president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, but that couldn’t have been 
in St. Louis. At any rate, that is where I 
went with my five hundred dollars to bring 
back a stake to use as margin in the office 
of A. R. Fullerton & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange.” 


Adventures in St. Louis 


“When I got to St. Louis I went to the 
hotel, washed up and went out to find the 
bucket shops. One was the J. G. Dolan 
Company, and the other was H. S. Teller 
& Co. I knew I could beat them. I was 
going to play dead safe—carefully and 
conservatively. My one fear was that 
somebody might recognize me and give me 
away, because the bucket shops all over 
had heard of the Boy Trader. They are 
like gambling houses and get all the gossip 
of the profesh. 

“Dolan was nearer than Teller, and I 
went there first. I was hoping I might be 
allowed to do business a few days before 
they told me to take my trade somewhere 
else. I walked in. It was a whopping big 
place and there must have been at least 
a couple of hundred people there staring 
at the quotations. I was glad, because in 
such a crowd I stood a better chance of 
being unnoticed. I stood and watched the 
board and looked them over carefully until 
I picked out the stock for my initial play. 

“T looked around and saw the order clerk 
at the window where you put down your 
money and get your ticket. He was looking 
at me so I walked up to him and asked, 
‘Is this where you trade in cotton and 
wheat?’ 

““Yes, sonny,’ says he. 

“Can I buy stocks too?’ 

““*You can if you have the cash,” he said. 

“Oh, I got that all right, all right,’ I 
said, like a boasting boy. 

““You have, have you?’ he says with 
a smile. 

“How much stock can I buy for one 
hundred dollars?’ I asked, peevedlike. 

“One hundred; if you got the hundred.’ 

““T got the hundred. Yes; and two 
hundred too!’ I told him. 

“Oh, my!’ he said: 

“Just you buy me two hundred shares,’ 
I said sharply. 

“““Two hundred what?’ he asked, serious 
now. It was business. 

“T looked at the board again as if to 
guess wisely and told him, ‘Two hundred 
Omaha.’ . 

“Allright!” he said. He took my money, 
counted it and wrote out the ticket. 

“*What’s your name?’ he asked me, and 
I answered ‘Horace Kent.’ 

‘He gave me the ticket and I went away 
and sat down among the customers to wait 
for the roll to grow. I got quick action and 
I traded several times that day. On the 
next day too. In two days I made twenty- 
eight hundred dollars, and I was hoping 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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BOYS = Heres the gun for the 4th of July 





Absolutely 
Harmless 








5000 times without reloading 


No Caps No Powder 
No Cartridges No Danger 


, : ‘HE Ronson Repeater brings 


you all the sport of a real auto- 


This wonderful 
gun costs only 


25° 





real repeater. Reloaded in a jiffy 
with Ronson Redskin Reloads, each 





matic, with absolutely no danger. 
You not only hear it shoot, but you 
see it shoot, and see the smoke. It 
flashes—big, red flashes—every time 
you pull the trigger. 


These flashes make the Ronson 
Repeater look just like a real gun 
in action. But this gun is abso- 
lutely harmless. Shoot it anywhere 
and at anything in perfect safety. 


of which shoots 5000 times. 


The shape, gripand genuine gun- 
metal finish are just like a real auto- 
matic. The Ronson Repeater is 
made of pressed steel—it’s strong 
and long lasting. 


Don’t wait for your Ronson 
Repeater— get it now. Ronson 
Repeaters are going to ‘sell fast for 
the Fourth. Buy yours before your 


Also made in polished nickel 
plate at 50c. 


Both are higher in the 
West and Canada 


Ronson Redskin 
Reloads 


The reloads that you slip 
into the Ronson Repeater 
are absolutely harmless. 






Every one is good for 5000 
shots! Buy several extras 
when you get your Ronson 
Repeater. You'll want’em. 
Price 5c each, higher in the 
West and Canada. 


We know every boy will 
want to know what makes the 
flash.. But that is a secret, 
and we can’t tell. Just keep 
pulling the trigger. You don’t 
have to cock this gun—it’s a 


dealer is sold out. Better get 
one today and then you’ll 
have it sure. If you cannot 
buy one anywhere in your 
town, use the attached cou- 
pon. 










We cordially invite jobbers and dealers to write us immediately. 


THE ART METAL WORKS 
33 Aronson Square Newark, N. J. 
For 35 years Makers of High Grade Metal Novelties 


RON SON 


Trade-mark registered 






l= * ahah OUT THIS COUPON———_—— 


THE ART METAL WORKS 
33 ARONSON SQUARE, NEWARK, N. J. 









Enclosed you will find 25¢ in coin or stamps, for 
which you are to send me one genuine steel Ronson 


| Repeater in gun-metal finish, loaded for 5000 flashes. 
(Enclose 10c extra if you live west of Chicago.) 

| g 

| My name is ee 





Street 
City 


State 


Patented in U. S. A. and abroad 





My dealer’s name is 


Street 
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Dependable Transportation 


The value that is built into a motor car may be judged 
and measured in many ways, but there is one outstanding, 


See = 


Coit 


Certified by Continental—the 
largest exclusive manufacturers 
of motors in the world. 


Borg & Beck 


CLUTCH 


Certified by Borg & Beck—long 
recognized as the largest build- 
ers of dependable clutches. 





Certified by Auto-Lite—whose 
lighting and ignition system is 
rendering faithful, service to 
hundreds of thousands of 
motorists. 




















Sedan $1395 


F. 0. B. Detroit 


unfailing test. 


It is the test of dependability. 


This was the foremost thought in the minds of Columbia’s 
executives when today’s Light Six was first discussed. 


It was foremost in the minds of Columbia’s engineers 
during the long period when the Light Six was being created. 


True, we have fashioned a car 
of graceful appearance, of gener- 
ous proportions, of complete con- 
venience. 


But first and last, we have 
designed and buzlt dependabil- 
ity into this car. 


We have built into the Colum- 
bia Light Six a 50 H. P. Conti- 
nental Motor, known for many 
years for its reliability, economy 
and long life—the first time this 
famous power plant has ever 
been available in a car selling at 
less than a thousand dollars. 


And beneath the sturdy frame, 
marking the 115-inch wheel base, 
are Timken axles, known equally 
with Continental as a prized 
factor of dependability. 


Spicer universal joints, Strom- 
berg carburetor, Durston trans- 
mission, Auto-Lite ignition, and 
other equally important units, 
tested for a generation of motor 
cars and risen to superiority 
because of uniformly reliable per- 
formance, further certify to the 


dependability of the Columbia 
Light Six. 


It is an achievement to be re- 
membered that Columbia has 
brought together the combined 
engineering staffs and financial 
resources of these world-wide in- 
stitutions in creating and pro- 
ducing this dependable car. 


And this achievement be- 
comes even more notable 
when we add that never before 
have such well known and long 
tried component parts been com- 
bined in a car of such low price. 


The weight of the Columbia 
Light Six is only 2450 pounds. 
Steel or wood wheels are op- 
tional. The tires are 6 ply Fisk 
cords. Throughout the entire 
car you will find a refinement of 
detail far in excess of your ex- 
pectations. 


The Columbia dealer in your 
city will gladly furnish you with 
every facility for thoroughly ex- 
amining and analyzing the Co- 
lumbia Light Six. 


Columbia Motors Company 
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Touring Car $985 
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TIMKEN fe 
AXLES |, 
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Certified by Timken—whose 


name assures that Columbia 
has the best in front and rear 
axles and bearings. 
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Universat JOINTS 





Certified by Spicer—acknowl- 
edged as a leading producer of 
universal joints of the most 
durable type. 


STROMBERG 


CARBURETOR 





Certified by Stromberg— 
builder of a highly developed 
carburetor insuring gasoline 
mileage seldom equalled in a 
car of this size and power. 
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ARRY YOUR license as well as | 
the keys to your car in this | 
new BUXTON KEYTAINER. (5 


The license slips into a pocket \ 
on a flap underneath the keys. ( 
It’s never seen ’til you want it \) 
—then it’s there. ¢ 

KEYTAINER keeps your keys \ 
flat, orderly and easy to find. { 
It protects pockets and bag-lin- \ 
ings and prevents scratching the ff 
enamel of the car. An eyelet for ' 
attaching pocket chain. In sizes \q 
holding 1 to 16 keys. In various k 
leathers. Prices 75c to $10.00. (in 


For women, there’s a con- 
venient smaller size. it 
The patented BUXTON Key-hook looks [\ 
like this (>= The hump prevents \ 
loss of keys. The swivel makes keys r\ 
turn easily. A BUXTON feature. K 

} 


If your dealer hasn’t this new 


KEYTAINER, write us. i! 
Dealers: Write for information my 
on introductory assortment. IX 
Territorial representatives wanted. { \ 
BUXTON, INC.,SPRINGFIELD,MASS. eK 
MARBRIDGE BLDG., NEW YORK f 
Dept. S 
In Canada: 


Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg ; 
Julian Sale Leather Goods Co., Toronto 
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BUXTON 
KEYTAINER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


The original patented Key-Kase 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
they’d let me finish the week out. At the 
rate I was going, that wouldn’t be so bad. 
Then I’d tackle the other shop, and if I had 
similar luck there I’d go back to New York 
with a wad I could do something with. 

“On the morning of the third day, when 
I went to the window, bashful-like, to buy 
five hundred B. R. T. the clerk said to me, 
‘Say, Mr. Kent, the boss wants to see you.’ 

“T knew the game was up. But I asked 
him, ‘What does he want to see me about?’ 

“*T don’t know.’ 

“Where is he?’ 

“In his private office. Go in that way.’ 
And he pointed to a door. 

“T went in. Dolan was sitting at his 
desk. _He swung around and said, ‘Sit 
down, Livingston.’ 

“He pointed to a chair. My last hope 
vanished. I don’t know how he discovered 
who I was; perhaps from the hotel regis- 
ter. 

“““What do you want to see me about?’ 
I asked him. 

“Listen, kid. I ain’t got nothin’ agin 
yeh, see? Nothin’ at all. See?’ 

““*No, I don’t see,’ I said. 

“He got up from his swivel chair. He 
was a whopping big guy. He said to me, 
‘Just come over here, Livingston, will yeh?’ 
And he walked to the door. He opened it 
and then he pointed to the customers in 
the big room. 

“““D’yeh see them?’ he asked. 

“See what?’ 

““Them guys. Take a look at ’em, kid. 
There’s three hundred of ’em! Three hun- 
dred suckers! They feed me and my 
family. See? Threehundredsuckers! Then 
yeh come in, and in two days yeh cop more 
than I get out of the three hundred in two 
weeks. That ain’t business, kid—not for 
me! [ain’t got nothin’ agin yeh. Yer wel- 
come to what ye’ve got. But yeh don’t get 
any more. There ain’t any here for yeh!’ 

“<«Why, I ’ 

““*That’s all. I seen yeh come in day 
before yesterday, and I didn’t like yer 
looks. On the level, I didn’t. I spotted yeh 
for a ringer. I called in that jackass 
there’—he pointed to the guilty clerk— 
‘and asked what you’d done; and when he 
told me I said to him: “I don’t like that 
guy’s looks. He’s a ringer!’? And that 
piece of cheese says: ‘‘Ringer my eye, 
boss! His name is Horace Kent, and he’s 
a rah-rah boy playing at being used to long 
pants. He’s all right!’? Well, I let him 
have his way. That blankety-blank cost 
me twenty-eight hundred dollars. I don’t 
grudge it yeh, my boy. But the safe is 
locked for yeh.’ 

“*Took here > T began. 

“*You look here, Livingston,’ he said. 
‘I’ve heard all about yeh. I make my 
money coppering suckers’ bets, and yeh 
don’t belong here. I aim to be a sport and 
yer welcome to what yeh pried off’n us. 
But more of that would make me a sucker, 
now that I know who yeh are. So toddle 
along, sonny!’” 








What Happened at Teller’s 


“T left Dolan’s place with my twenty- 
eight hundred dollars’ profit. Teller’s place 
was in the same block. I had found out 
that Teller was a very rich man who also 
ran up a lot of pool rooms. I decided to go 
to his bucket shop. I wondered whether it 
would be wise to start moderately and work 
up to a thousand shares or to begin with a 
plunge, on the theory that I might not be 
able to trade more than one day. They get 
wise mighty quick when they’re losing and 
I did want to buy one thousand B. R. T. 
I was sure I could take four or five points 
out of it. But if they got suspicious or if 
too many customers were long of that stock 
they might not let me trade at all. I 
thought perhaps I’d better scatter my 
trades at first and begin small. 

“Tt wasn’t as big a place as Dolan’s, but 
the fixtures were nicer and evidently the 
crowd was of a better class. This suited me 
down to the ground and I decided to buy 
my one thousand B. R. T. So I stepped up 
to the proper window and said to the clerk, 
‘I'd like to buy some B. R. T. What’s the 
limit?’ 

“*There’s no limit,’ said the clerk. ‘You 
can buy all you please—if you’ve got the 
money.’ 

“*Buy fifteen hundred shares,’ I says, 
and took my roll from my pocket while the 
clerk starts to write the ticket. 

“Then I saw a red-headed man just 
shove that clerk away from the counter. 


He leaned across and said to me, ‘Say,.- 
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Livingston, you go back to Dolan’s. We 
don’t want your business.’ 

“*Wait until I get my ticket,’ I said. 
‘I just bought a little B. R. T.’ 

“*You get no ticket here,’ he said. By 
this time other clerks had got behind him 
and were looking at me. ‘Don’t ever come 
here to trade. We don’t take your business. 
Understand?’ 

“There was no sense in getting mad or 
trying to argue, so I went back to the 
hotel, paid my bill and took the first train 
back to New York. It was tough. I 
wanted to take back some real money, and 
that Teller wouldn’t let me make even one 
trade.” 

Livingston paused, possibly for sym- 
pathy. But I said, ‘Well, you could 
scarcely blame him.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“He had to live,” 1 said. 

“Well, I had to live too,” said Livingston, 
aggrievedly. It was his first show of feeling. 
“And then what did you do?”’ I said. 

“T got back to New York, paid back 
Fullerton’s five hundred, and started trad- 
ing again with the St. Louis money. I had 
good and bad spells, but I was doing better 
than breaking even. After all, I didn’t have 
much to unlearn; only to grasp the one fact 
that there was more to the game of stock 
speculation than I had considered before I 
went to Fullerton’s office to trade. I was 
like one of those puzzle fans, doing the cross- 
word puzzles in the Sunday supplement. He 
isn’t satisfied until he gets it. Well, I knew 
there must be a solution to my puzzle.” 

“Not necessarily,’ I interjected contro- 
versially. 


Old McDevitt’s Tip 


Livingston stared and then he said: “If 
there is a reason why prices go up or down, 
then there is a solution to the problem of 
making money out of anticipating advances 
or declines. It may not be an easy solution 
to find. At all events, I was done with 
trading in bucket shops.’’ 

“And you never operated in a bucket 
shop after that?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,’’ Livingston laughed. 

“Broke again?”’ 

“No. That wasn’t why. About a couple 
of months after I got back to New York an 
old jigger came into Fullerton’s office. He 
knew A. R. Somebody said they’d once 
owned a string of race horses together. It 
was plain he’d seen better days. I was in- 
troduced to old McDevitt. He was telling 
the crowd about a bunch of Western race- 
track crooks who had just pulled off some 
skin game out in St. Louis. The head devil, 
he said, was a pool-room owner by the name 
of Teller. 

“What Teller?’ I asked him. 

“*Fii Teller; H.S. Teller.’ 

““*T know that bird,’ I said. 

““He’s no good,’ said McDevitt. 

““Fe’s worse than that,’ I said, ‘and I 
have a little matter to settle with him.’ 

““* Meaning how?’ 

“<The only way I can hit any of these 


short sports is through their pocketbook. | 
I can’t touch him in St. Louis just now, but | 


some day I will.’ And I told McDevitt my 
grievance. 

“Well,” says old Mace, ‘he tried to con- 
nect here in New York and couldn’t make 
it, so he’s opened a place in Hoboken. The 
word’s gone out that there is no limit to the 
play and that the house roll has got the 
Rock of Gibraltar faded to the shadow of a 
bantam flea.’ 

“What sort of a place?’ 
meant pool room. 

“Bucket shop,’ said McDevitt. 

“Are you sure it’s open?’ 

““Ves; I’ve seen several fellows who’ve 
told me about it.’ 

“*That’s only hearsay,’ I said. ‘Can 
you find out positively if it’s running, and 
also how heavy they’ll really let a man 
trade?’ 

“Sure, sonny,’ said McDevitt. ‘1’ll go 
myself to-morrow morning, and come back 
here and tell you.’ 

“He did. It seems Teller was already 
doing a big business and would take all he 
could get. This was on a Friday. The mar- 
ket had been going up all that week—this 
was twenty years ago, remember—and it 
was a cinch the bank statement on Saturday 
would show a big decrease in the surplus 
reserve. That would give the conventional 
excuse to the big room traders to jump on 
the market and try to shake out some of the 
weak commission-house accounts. There 
would be the usual reactions in the last half 
hour of the trading, particularly in stocks 
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Touring Ford-Owners— 
) Carry a Spare Timer! 


ay 


| ‘OR the same reason you carry a spare 






tire, spark plug and light bulb—carry 

a spare timer. It’s even more impor- 
tant. You could get to the next. town 
with three tires, three plugs, or one light, 
but if your timer quits, good night! 








etal 


Of course your spare will be a Milwaukee 
Timer. All garage mechanics recommend 
it, and it’s sold everywhere. Its standard, 
smooth-running, roller-brush design, and 
short-circuit-proof construction are fa- 
\ mous. It assures more power—steadier 
x pulling—easier starting—less carbon. 
Improves all Ford cars, trucks and Ford- 
sons. Anyone can install —just a 15-minute 


\ job with pliers. Get yours today and keep 
it in the car till needed. 


| Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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in which the public had been the most 
active. Those, of course, also would be the 
very stocks that Teller’s customers would 
be most heavily long, and the shop might 
be glad to see some short selling in them. 
There is nothing so nice as catching the 
suckers both ways; and nothing so easy— 
with one-point margins. 

“That Saturday morning I chased over 
to Hoboken to the Teller place. They had 
fitted up a big customers’ room with a 
dandy quotation board and a full force of 
clerks and a special policeman in gray. 
There were about twenty-five customers. 

“T got talking to the manager. He asked 
me what he could do for me and I said 
nothing; that a fellow could make much 
more money at the track on account of the 
odds and the freedom to bet your whole 
roll and stand to win thousands in minutes 
instead of piking for chicken feed in stocks 
and having to wait days, perhaps. He be- 
gan to tell me how much safer the stock- 
market game was, and how much some of 
their customers made—you’d have sworn 
it was a regular broker who actually bought 
and sold your stocks on the exchange—and 
how if a man only traded heavy he could 
make enough to satisfy anybody. He must 
have thought I was headed for some pool 
room and he wanted a whack at my roll 
before the ponies nibbled it away, for he 
said I ought to hurry up as the market 
closed at twelve o’clock on Saturdays. 
That would leave me free to devote the 
entire afternoon to other pursuits. I might 
have a bigger stake to carry to the track 
with me—if I picked the right stocks. 

“T looked as if I didn’t believe him, and 
he kept on buzzing me. I was watching 
the clock. At 11:15 I said, ‘Allright,’ and I 
began to give him selling orders in various 
stocks. I put up two thousand dollars in 
cash, and he was very glad to get it. He 
told me he thought I’d make a lot of money 
and hoped I’d come in often. 

“Tt happened just as I figured. The 
traders hammered the stocks in which they 
figured they would uncover the most stops, 
and, sure enough, prices slid off. I closed 
o1t my trades just before the rally of the 
last five minutes on the usual traders’ 
covering. 

“There was fifty-one hundred dollars 
coming to me. I went to cash in. 

““T am glad I dropped in,’ I said to the 
manager, and gave him my tickets. 

“““Say,’ he says to me, ‘I can’t give you 
all of it. I wasn’t looking for such a run. 
I'll have it here for you, Monday morning, 
sure as blazes.’ 

““All right. But first I’ll take all you 
have in the house,’ I said. 

““You’ve got to let me pay off the little 
fellows,’ he said. ‘I’ll give you back what 
you put up, and anything that’s left. Wait 
till 1 cash the other tickets.’ So I waited 
while he paid ‘off the other winners. Oh, 
I knew my money was safe. Teller wouldn’t 
welsh with the office doing such a good 
business. And if he did, what else could I 
do better than to take all he had then and 
there? I got my own two thousand dollars 
and about eight hundred dollars besides, 
which was all he had in the office. I told 
him I’d be there Monday morning. He 
swore the money would be waiting for me.” 


Settling an Old Score 


“T got to Hoboken a little before twelve 
on Monday. I saw a fellow talking to the 
manager that I had seen in the St. Louis 
office the day Teller told me to go back to 
Dolan. 

““T came for the balance of my money,’ 
I said to the manager. 

““TIs this the man?’ asked the St. Louis 
chap. 

““Yes,’ said the manager, and took a 
bunch of yellow backs from his pocket. 

“Hold on!’ said the St. Louis fellow to 
him and then turns tome. ‘Say, Livingston, 
didn’t we tell you we didn’t want your 
business?’ 

““Give me my money first,’ I said to the 
manager, and he forked over two thou- 
sands, four five-hundreds and three hun- 
dreds. 

““What did you say?’ I said to St. Louis. 

““We told you we didn’t want you to 
trade in our place.’ 

““Yes,’ I said; ‘that’s why I came.’ 

““Well, don’t come any more, Keep 
away!’ he snarled at me. The private 
policeman in gray came over, casual-like. 
St. Louis shook his fist at the manager and 
yelled: ‘You ought to’ve known better, you 
poor boob, than to let this guy get into you. 
He’s Livingston. You had your orders.’ 


June 17,1922 


““Listen, you,’ I said to the St. Louis 
man. ‘This isn’t St. Louis. You can’t pull 
off any trick here, like your boss did with 
Belfast Boy.’ 

““You keep away from this office! You 
can’t trade here!’ he yells. 

“Tf I can’t trade here nobody else is 
going to,’ I told him. ‘You can’t get away 
with that sort of stuff here.’ 

“Well, St. Louis changed his tune at 
once.” 

““Look here, old boy,’ he said, all fussed 
up, ‘do us a favor. Be reasonable! You 
know we can’t stand this every day. The 
old man’s going to hit the ceiling when he 
hears whoit was. Have aheart, Livingston !’ 

““T’ll go easy,’ I promised. 

““Listen to reason, won’t you? For the 
love of Pete, keep away! Give us a chance 
to get a good start. Will you?’ 

““T don’t want any of this high-and- 
mighty business the next time I come,’ I 
said, and left him talking to the manager 
at the rate of a million a minute. I’d got 
some money out of them for the way they 
treated me in St. Louis. There wasn’t any 
sense in my getting hot or trying to close 
them up. I went back to Fullerton’s office 
and told McDevitt what had happened. 
Then I told him that if it was agreeable to 
him I’d like to have him go to Teller’s 
place and begin trading in twenty or thirty 
share lots, to get them used to him. Then, 
the moment I saw a good chance to clean 
up big, I’d telephone him.” 


Teller Trimmed Again 


“T gave McDevitt a thousand dollars 
and he went to Hoboken and did as I told 
him. He got to be one of the regulars. 
Then one day when I thought I saw a 
break impending I slipped Mac the word 
and he sold all they’d let him. I cleared 
twenty-eight hundred dollars that day, 
after giving Mac his rake-off and paying 
expenses, and I suspect Mac put down a 
little bet of his own besides. Less than a 
month after that, Teller closed his Hoboken 
branch. The police got busy. And, anyhow, 
it didn’t pay, though I only traded there 
twice. We ran into a crazy bull market 
when stocks didn’t react enough to wipe 
out even the one-point margins, and, of 
course, all the customers were bulls and 
winning and pyramiding. No end of bucket 
shops busted all over the country. 

“That was the last time I traded in a 
regular bucket shop. I don’t suppose there 
is one shop in operation anywhere today; 
not the old-fashioned kind.” 

“Their game has changed,” I said to 
Livingston. ‘‘Trading in the old-fashioned 
bucket shop had some decided advantages 
over speculating in a reputable broker’s 
office. For one thing, the automatic closing 
out of your trade when the margin reached 
the exhaustion point was the best kind of 
stop-loss order. You couldn’t get stung 
for more than you had put up, and there 
was no danger of rotten execution of or- 
ders, and so on. Here in New York the 
shops never were as liberal with their pa- 
trons as I’ve heard they were in the West. 
Here they used to limit the possible profit 
on certain stocks of the football order to 
two points. Sugar and Tennessee Coal and 
Iron were among these. No matter if they 
moved ten points in ten minutes you could 
only make two on one ticket. They figured 
that otherwise the customer was getting 
too big odds; he stood to lose one dollar 
and to make ten. And then there were 
times when all the shops, including the 
biggest, refused to take orders on certain 
stocks. In 1900, on the day before Election 
Day, when it was a foregone conclusion 
that McKinley would win, not a shop in the 
land let his customers buy stocks. The 
election odds were 3 to 1 on McKinley. 
By buying stocks on Monday you stood to 
make from three to six points or more. A 
man. could bet on Bryan and buy stocks 
and make sure money. The bucket shops 
refused orders that day.’ 

“They refused mine all the time,” said 
Livingston. “If it hadn’t been for that I 


"never would have stopped trading in them. 


And then I never would have learned that 
there was much more to the game of stock 
speculation than to play for fluctuations 
of a few points.” 

“They did you a good turn, then,” I 
said. 

But Livingston merely shrugged his 
shoulders, as I looked about the sumptuous 
room. 





Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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with the Russian. He must look sad and 
innocent himself, and hold them there until 

their train went out—encouraging this 
| Twohey’s talking. And then when once 
those two pulled out he could have the 
Russian there to himself—and smash him 
alone and peaceful! “‘What will they,’’ he 
says, ‘“‘be founded on?” 

“What are the big secret radical leaders 
striving to do now,” he says back—‘“‘in the 
first place?”’ 

“You tell me,’”’ says Mike, still making 
talk. ‘‘What are they?” 

“They’re bringing in and starting up the 
| new wise and universal labor ideas that 
they’ve worked out in Europe here.’’ 

“T seen so,’’ says Mike. 

“And would you know,” he says, leaning 
forward and engaging still more earnest 
Mike’s eye with his own—‘‘ would you know 
what the new leaders of this all must do to 
bring this advanced, united and well- 
considered labor movement in Europe here 
into this barbarous, backward and de- 
| graded situation here?’’ 

“T would,” says Mike. 

“They'll move, you might say, Europe 
here!”’ 

“Move Europe here—with what?” says 
Mike. 

“Tt’s here to-day, ain’t it?’’ he says. 
“All over—in the minds of the European 
worker that’s everywhere in this country 
today. That’s doing all the work—the real 
actual hard work and producing of this 
country.” 

“The poor scissor-bills!’’ says Mike. 

“Call them what you will,” he says. “In 
scorn or carelessness or contempt! But 
they are the real downright actual produc- 
ers—that create by their labor all we have. 
The real bed-rock protelariat.’’ 

“The protelariat?’’ says Mike after him. 

“As they call the real worker—those 
wise theoretic boys that have it all figured 
out over there,’ says Twohey, going on. 
“And you can say what you want, it’s 
them and their labor that everything is 
built up on. And they’re just the boys 
that are wise to that fact to-day—coming 
over like they do, from Italy and Russia 
and the new Polak kingdom, with their 
grand new modern education on such 
things that they are getting all over now in 
Europe—how we workers have got to be 
all bound up together in one grand central 
mass of the toilers. 

“And so, as I was telling you,” he says, 
| ‘that’s the guy that these great, still, wise 
| leaders are starting in with here as else- 
| where—founding the new labor movement 
on the great knowledge and hopes and 
understandings of the grand, noble, humble, 
strong EKuropean worker that’s come over 
here. It’s the foreign European toiler that 
we all ——” he says, and stopped. 

For all at oncet there was this strange 
and unusual noise—a sound between a 
grunt and a groan—that stopped in a kind 
of a cough. And they both had to look 
around. 

“My foot slipped,” said the Wobbly, his 
face red and fiery—and kind of mad 
looking. ‘‘My foot slipped when I was 
crossing my legs, and I guess I must have 
kicked him. But I guess there wasn’t no 
great harm done, was there, Hunkie?”’ 
| ““No,”’ says the Hunk. ‘‘No hurt me!” 

And he turned and looked outside again — 
only flattened up against the window now, 
more out of his reach. 

“Oh, that was all, huh?” says this Two- 
| hey, starting up and going on again. But 
Slattery seen him give a dark and warning 
glance at the Wobbly. And then he went 
on to}talk some more in that fine, polite, 
pleasing way he had—and Mike helping on, 
even more polite than him. 

“And now,” he says to Slattery, “would 
you know the real, honest-to-goodness 
dope on the new secret way these wise 
new leaders of labor are framing up under- 
neath in this country everywhere—in all 
these labor troubles you see about in the 
| papers now to take charge of this old dying 
| rotten carcass of the old federation, and 
the rest of the dying old crafts unions 
| here—and put it onto the new modern 
organization of labor by industries and 
' countries and the world—where the toiler, 
instead of always getting it in the neck, has 
all the say-so?”’ 

“T would,” says Mike. 
“You’ve heard of them radical clothing 
workers of New York and Rochester and 
Chicago and elsewhere?” 


’ 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


“T dunno but I have,” says Mike. 

“All Russian Jews and Italians—full of 
them grand new Russian and Italian plans 
for the workers. With the wisest and most 
farseeing leaders in the country, winning 
strikes when all the others lose them. And 
all organized, and hooked in like brothers, 
way down underneath, with the leaders of 
the great new ruling protelariat in Russia. 
And all organized and constructed in the 
way they’ve worked out there—by indus- 
tries and countries—so that when the day 
comes to take all over for the workers 
they’ll be there in sections—all ready to be 
hitched together like a train of cars, to one 
grand and universal world movement of 
the toilers, by a few known and simple 
commands.”’ 

“So them’s the ones?”’ says Mike, push- 
ing him on, and still watching back behind 
him when he could. 

“That’s the chief, strong, practical start- 
ing point,’”’ he says, and Slattery thought 
he seen with the corner of his eye the 
Wobbly look back quick and ugly when he 
said it. ‘“‘That’s the place where all them 
educating, driving movements are coming 
out from, secret—the East Side of New 
York. 

“And from this place just lately the 
bright enduring flame of revolt is spreading 
in the new radical textile workers’ move- 
ment that’s bursting forth now in all them 
old baronies and tyrannies and hell holes 
for the foreign European workers in them 
New England factory towns.” 

“Are they all Hunks and Dagos there, 
as well?” says Mike. 

“They are,” he says, “and they’re in 
touch all the time with them clothing work- 
ers in New York, who were, in fact, the 
ones that organized them first.’ 

“Then it all goes back there into New 
York?” 

“Yes. The real practical place—where 
they’ve got the real money and the back- 
ing, and the connection back in with Rus- 
sia, and the push and enterprise to go 
ahead. And it’s from there that this new 
boring-in thing of this Foster you was ask- 
ing about first, is starting really—this edu- 
cating and boring-in plan in the federation 
and brotherhoods, which is all working on 
the European toiler.’’ 

“Its headquarters,” says Mike, “they 
claim, is Chicago.” 

“Yes, but it’s started and backed up 
elsewhere. You know who it was that 
backed this man Foster up most in organ- 
izing the European workers in the great 
steel strike?” 

“Who was it?” says Mike. “The other 
unions in the federation?” 

“Tt was not,’’ he says. ‘They never 
come across one-half so much and so hearty 
as these radical clothing workers back there 
in New York. Why should they, when the 
bunch at the head—Sammy Gompers and 
the rest—knew they were done for if it once 
got going; that it was only the same plan 
of boring in underneath with the low-paid 
European worker that’s going on now, and 
that the Soviet of Russia leaders were all 
the time planning for. 

“And naturally on the other side—work- 
ing for the idea, just as they are to-day — 
were the farseeing workers for the new 
industrial unionism, working with the 
trained, educated, understanding toiler from 
Europe. For, as I was telling you,” he 
says, ‘‘it’s all founded on the grand, noble, 
patient, understanding European toiler, 
that we’re learning every day now to know 
and appreciate and look up to more. The 
grand, noble, patient protelariat,” he says— 
and stopped again. 

For at that both him and Mike gave a 
quick sudden jump, for there was another 
strange unearthly sound out of the Rus- 
sian—not loud, neither, but kind of deep 
and terrible, as if it was knocked out of 
something, like when you hear them killing 
cattle with an ax. 

“It’s my foot slipping again,” says the 
Wobbly, right away without waiting. “It 
must be something on the soles.” 

“You should have gone to dancing school 
more when you was young,” says the other 
brakeman, sarcastic, giving him a short and 
evil look, ‘‘and got trained so you’d be 
safer with your feet.” 

“You’d think so if I handed you one of 
them!” says the Wobbly, giving back as 
ugly a look as he got. 

And Slattery saw it with great joy, for it 
was clear to him now that they were on the 
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edge of a break-up between them—if the 
patient Russian would hang on still. And 
he thought he would, for he stood there 
still at the window, with that sad, puzzled, 
suspicious look these Hunkies have on 
their foreheads, and his little eyes staring 
far away—as if he never heard nor under- 
stood nor thought about a thing that was 
being said. 

“Yes,” says Mike, keeping them on 
talking, not wanting them to come to any 
real actual mix-up there before their train 
pulled out. ‘‘Yes,’’ he says. “But what 
show have they got with all these schemes 
you’re mentioning?” 

“They’ve got all the show there is, 
ain’t they?’’ he says, turning his eyes back 
and starting in all over again with his ex- 
plaining and his blandandering with Mike. 

“Ts that your opinion?” says Mike. 

“Tt is,” he says. “And for many 
reasons. For in the first place you see now 
how still and quiet it’s all going through 
today, hid beneath the general contempt 
and carelessness of the enemies of labor. 
For the fat bourjaws at the head of capital 
in America, and their paid, pampered and 
prostitute press are all passing up the 
movement in ignorant and foolish and 
studied silence, while underneath the still, 
sure, secret forces of the revolution are 
eating on at the federation and the brother- 
hoods and all like that till their founda- 
tions are all hollowed out underneath 
them.”’ 

“You don’t tell me,’’ says Mike, more 
wishful than ever to keep him going. 

“T do,” he says. ‘Although any fool 
who’s studied as much history as you’ll find 
in the almanac knows that radical move- 
ments start all over after wars—for ten 
years, anyhow, like they did in this here 
country after the Civil War, all through the 
70’s, romping and raging among all the 
workers.” 

“‘So I seen once in a paper,” says Mike, 
urging him on and on, taking up the time. 

“Yes,” he says. “Only now it will be 
far different from the ’70’s. For the world 
has moved on since that time, and capi- 
talism has grown rottener and rottener and 
riper for its doom; and we are today not a 
nation of ignorant bourjaws and poor pio- 
neer peasants, but of educated, dissatisfied, 
class-conscious workers, growing more and 
more so under the leadership of men who 
have got their strings out now, and well and 
deeply laid among all the toiling millions— 
the 98.3 per cent that produce everything 
in America today and have it taken away 
from them by the 1.7 per cent.” 

And while he was saying this Mike shot 
another look behind him and seen them 
still there—the poor patient Russian stand- 
ing staring off, and the other one sitting 
back, as if he was cursing under his breath, 
ready to give up the whole thing dis- 
gusted—and just smash him and go! 

“Millions,” this Twohey was going on, 
with his deep-down explaining. ‘‘ More and 
more millions—all getting more together 
and united every day.” 

“Do you mean it?” says Slattery. 

“T do,” he says. “And you can count 
them. Starting, where you should start, 
with the foreign European radical, outside 
the old-time labor unions entirely. Taking 
the clothing trade and the textile workers 
and all like that—the real European in- 
dustrial type union! And there’s one mil- 
lion, without a doubt.” 

“So much as that?” says Mike. 

“Or will be soon,” he says, going on. 
“And from there you come into the federa- 
tion, through the mine workers, by far the 
biggest union there—practically all foreign 
radicals, and organized already the right 
way, as an industry—and not split up into 
crafts. And bound, just as soon as they 
can get loose from the wiles and tricks of 
them central politicians, to run free and 
wild and radical. And that’s another half a 
million. Yes—and more!” 

“It is?”’ says Slattery. 

“Yes. And with them the railroad 
unions and the federation—who are tuned 
up in just about the same way. And that’s 
a half a million and over, more.” 

“Ts it?”’ says Mike. 

“Tt is. And with the machinists, and the 
federation clothing workers and the others 
that are radical and modern in thought, 
they’re easy a majority of the American 
Federation of Labor, which they’ll make 
short work of controlling, as soon as this 
Foster and his borers-in shows and educates 
them how to handle them political trick- 
sters in control there now with their own 
tricks.” 

“T believe you,” says Mike. 


“So there’s the federation,’ he says. 
“And that’s four million more, they claim. 
Or put it three and a half—for sake of being 
conservative.” 

“Sure,” says Mike. 

“And then next, when that’s done,” he 
says, ‘them railroad brotherhoods will fall 
into line—all smooth and easy. And 
there’s two million or so more.” 

“Making seven, about, in all,’’ says 
Slattery. 

“Yes,” he says, now growing warmer 
and more enthusiastic as his millions came 
rolling in. ‘‘And from there we will go on 
into all those great unorganized millions 
that have never come in, and never will— 
like it was in England—till we give up the 
old out-of-date idea, and give them a 
modern union organization that’s worthy 
of the name.” 

“So there’s ten or twelve million more,”’ 
says Mike, helping him out. 

“Twenty at the least,’ he says, “if we 
go by England. And if you go by Ger- 
many, twenty-five. Twenty-five millions— 
or more,” he says—‘‘all bound up and 
united,” he says, and stopped again a third 
time. For there was another sudden 
thump and a groan, followed by a kind of 
clank. And looking over, Mike seen what 
had happened. The Wobbly had taken his 
old hickory brake club, that he’d had lying 
by his chair, and thrown it at the Russian, 
ugly and disgusted, taking him fair in the 

ack. 

“Say—what is this?’ says the other 
shack, ugly and insulting. 

“Oh, nothing much,” says the Wobbly 
in a kind of reckless, careless voice. ‘‘I was 
just trying to see if it was alive. Some are 
and some ain’t!”’ 

And Slattery seen it was what he 
thought. He hadn’t made no impression 
on the Hunk; he’d tried till he got tired out 
and disgusted. And he’d finally heaved his 
stick at him, and let it go at that. 

But not a word out of the patient 
Russian toiler yet. He stood there, deaf 
and dumb. You couldn’t get a sound out 
of him, probably, if you run him through a 
meat chopper, starting all the most sensi- 
tive parts first. He’d still stand there 
patient and humble and silent to the end. 

“Twenty-five millions!” says Mike, 
starting keeping them moving on. ‘As 
much as that?” 

“Twenty-five or more,’’ says Twohey, 
talking on now at random like and kind of 
hoarse and downhearted—and giving one 
last warning look at the Wobbly to try 
once again. ‘‘Twenty-five million,” he 
went rambling on, like a man who had got 
sick and worn out with talking, and was 
just shooting off from memory words he’d 
shot off many times before. ‘‘ Twenty-five 
millions. All marshaled in and marching 
on under the grand old T. U. E. L.” 

“The T. U. E. L.?” says Mike. ‘‘What’s 
that?” 

“If you want to know,” says the 
Wobbly, breaking in now, harsh and sneer- 
ing, “it’s a poor piffling piece of punk, like 
all the rest he was feeding you—about the 
sewer rats and the crawlers and the 
borers-in and the communists ever uniting 
up the workers of this country into one big 
union.” 

And Mike saw now finally it had 
come—what he had been waiting for from 
the first! 

“Ts that right?”’ says the borer-in, star- 
ing back at him, resolute and hard and 
bloodshot. 

“It is,” says the Wobbly. ‘As you’d 
know and admit if you ever read or thought 
anything half so sensible as a horse.” 

“I suppose you think,’’ he came back, 
“it will be the I. W. W. that will be build- 
ing it up.” 

“Tt will,” he says, fierce and personal. 
“And long before Foster and his T. U. E. L. 
gets more members than can be counted by 
an idiot child of three.” 

“They’re off!’’ says Mike to himself. 

And now he slipped over to the top of the 
stairway—to head off the Russian from 
taking a sneak while all this was going on. 
For he seen he had them going now for 
good—starting in one of them old-time 
radical arguments over their letters and 
initials. 

“What about the dying membership of 
the I. W. W. today?” says the borer-in. 

“Tt’s got twenty times what’ll ever come 
in under this T. U. E. L. campaign,” says 
the Wobbly, Smear. 

“Hold! Wait!”’ says Mike. ‘‘What is 
Ghis) Ts. Us ks le?” 

“That’s the poor fake and camouflage 
that this Foster and his Kikes and Wops are 
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working under,”’ says Smear, the Wobbly, 
“handing themselves salaries for breath- 
ing. The Trade-Union Educational League, 
they call it, trying to put out this boring-in 
scheme under the general campaign of the 
Real ahet 

“Wait up!” says Mike. ‘‘ What was that 
one you just got off?” 

“The Red Trade-Union International,’ 
says the Wobbly; ‘‘that thing they cooked 
up over there last summer—to hitch the 
labor unions of the world back to the 
Comintern.” 

“The Comintern?” says Mike after him. 
And he seen the Russian now at the win- 
dow turn and stare with the other brake- 
man. 

“The Comintern, in Moscow, where 
they’re uniting all the grand, strong, power- 
ful trade-unions of Asia and Africa and 
Russia together—in the R. T. U. I., under 
Hee eae commanding right arm of the 

ilies Cage 

“The C. E. C.?”’ says Mike after him. 
But he passed right on now, getting 
warmed and interested over his initials. 

“Did you see that stuff the members of 
the P. P. W. I. U., No. 450, brought out,”’ 
says the Wobbly, turning now straight and 
vicious on the borer, “‘about your band of 
murdering assassins? What Fellow Worker 
Williams had to report about that gather- 
ing of whiskers and sashes there in Moscow 
last July, when your poor silly R. T. U. I. 


| was formed directly under the hand of the 


Cale 

“Wold! Wait!” says Mike. “ Must you 
talk like two madmen learning shorthand? 
Let me in on this.” 

But they just passed along over him. 

“T did not,” says the borer-in, answering 
harsh and firm, ‘‘for I knew in advance 
what it would be. But did you read your- 
self what-the Unity Bulletin had to say 
against Solidarity on the report of the Cana- 
dian O. B. U. delegates over there—and the 
grand world-wide work of the R. L. U.1.?” 

‘““What nonsense is this?” says Mike to 
them, getting curious and then mad him- 
self. “You sound like a manifest clerk 
reading the letters off of freight cars. For 
the love of heaven, talk slower and more in 
full.”’ 

But they whirled on regardless, scatter- 
ing initials all over the place. 

“T ask you this,’’ says Twohey, the 
borer-in, of the Wobbly: “Did or did not 
the I. W. W. send a delegate to the pre- 
liminary session of the C.C. of the R. L. U.1.? 
And did or did not this first delegate sub- 
scribe to its theses?” 

“More initials!” says Mike, standing at 
ease now—striving no more to follow on the 
different letters of the million or more of 
them radical societies, each one set to unite 
the workers of the world. 

He stood now and listened to the initials 
rolling on—and watched them with the 
Russian. And after that he watched, 
cautious, the Russian himself—for fear he 
might take a notion to make a break while 
they were talking. And he seen then he 
wasn’t intending to do so now, for he just 
stood there staring at the other two like 
those Hunkies do, still and quiet—with 
their little shifty eyes and their wrinkled-up 
foreheads and their little turned-up noses, 
with that still, suspicious, puzzled, sour look 
they have. 

“The preliminary session of the C. C. of 
the R. L. U. I.,”’ the Wobbly was saying. 
“Don’t make me laugh!”’ he says. 

““You’d think, I suppose,’’ says the other 
one, “that the F. A. U. D. would unite 
them better. Or the F. R. A. U. D., as it 
should be spelled.”’ 

“T don’t feed out of the hand of the 
Third anyway!” says the Wobbly, increas- 
ing the mysterious talk. “Nor the Two- 
and-a-Half. Nor any of them whiskered 
political bums—red or yellow. For they’re 
all alike.” 

“You’re an anarchosyndicalist!” says 
the borer-in. “And a decentralizer. And 
a dirty Wobbly yegg.’”’ 

“You're a centrist and a chipmunk!” 
says the Wobbly back. 

“And you’re a separatist, and a de- 
featist! And a low-down dirty dualist!”’ 
says the borer-in. 

‘“And you’re a liquidater and a murderer 
of women. And an all-round maggot and 
cowardly sewer rat!’ says the Wobbly. 

“And you’re full of the infantile sickness 
of leftism!” the other says, and stops for a 
nfinute, with Mike and the Russian staring. 

“And as for the cowardly communists 
ever uniting anything,” says the Wobbly, 
going on, “they can’t crawl out of one of 
their underground dugouts where they 
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live, and hold a gathering in one of the 
cellars or swamps or trees—or wherever 
they sneak off to meet in—but they split 
up into a few hundred more pieces—the 
C. P. and the C. P. of A. and the A. L. A. 
and the W. P. of A.—and the million more 
that have split off lately.” 

And Slattery gave a start now, for all at 
once he heard a grunt like, and looking up 
he seen the face of the Russian all lit up, 
with the puzzled wrinkles gone from his 
forehead—staring and opening his eyes as 
if he was going to butt in and speak, after 
all that silence. 

“For the love of heaven,” says Slattery 
to himself, watching him, ‘‘he understands 
one This is the kind of language he can 
talk!” 

“Unite the world!’’ the Wobbly now 
goes sneering on. ‘“‘With the R. T. U. L., 
working under the C. E. C. and the Com- 
intern? They couldn’t unite a postage 
stamp to a letter.” 

And Mike looked back again, for: he 
heard the Hunk give another fiercer grunt. 

“They’re torn up, among themselves, in 
Russia,” says the Wobbly, “like a dog 
fight. The C. E. C. spend all their days— 
after they’ve eaten up the food they’ve 
swiped from the famine districts—making 
plans and diagrams how to escape destruc- 
tion from the S. R. and the R. C. and the 
A.S. and the W. O.—and all the rest of the 
real genuine revolutionists who pop their 
heads up everywhere now, and are on the 
eve of throwing over the educated goats in 
uniforms—the driveling, crazy tyrants of 
the C. E. C. and the seventeen P. C.’s.”’ 

“‘And the eighteen B. V. D.’s of the 
thirty-one Y. M. C. A.’s!”” Mike was say- 
ing to himself, giving up listening to that 
crazy language that nobody understands 
anyway but a radical. He gave it up and 
was thinking instead what amusement he 
would have after the other overtalked their 
train time and left:the still patient suffering 
Russian, with his three hundred dollars, to 
him. But then he gave his third and high- 
est jump, for all at once he heard the 
Russian hollering, breaking in, frothing at 
the mouth. 

“Liar!” he says. ‘“‘Dog! Little hen! 
The S. R. and the W. O. all bad mens, in 
Russia! All bad mens! Ve shoot—ve kill 
them all!” he says, raising up his arms. 

“Will you listen to this?” says the 
Wobbly, staring. ‘‘The dead can talk!” 

“The C. E. C. and the C.'P. C. all good 
mens. All good for other good mens of 
Russia,”’ he yells, and brings down his both 
arms again, and goes on raving and roaring. 

But, after this, Slattery wasn’t listening. 

“Saints reward us!’’ he says of a sudden 
to himself. 

For when the Russian’s arms come down 
he heard something soft fall, and looking 
down he seen his old smooth wallet go 
rolling down the stairs where he was stand- 
ing. The Hunk had it poked in kind of 
hasty somewhere in his overalls, no doubt; 
and now when he got excited over the revo- 
lution he’d shaken it loose some way—and 
out upon the floor. 

There was a kind of wooden fence around 
the top of the stairway to protect it; 
and Mike ducked down underneath and 
grabbed his wallet, and opened it, all un- 
seen. And the three hundred was all there! 
And then he ducked up again and watched 
them—and they were still raving and roar- 
ing and bawling out their initials, especially 
the Russian, for they couldn’t stop him now. 

“In Russia—in my peoples—all go good 
to-day. The C. E. C.’s all good mens! 
Oh—all fine! Oh—all grand! Oh—all 
good!” he was hollering, waving his arms 
around. And the other two trying to choke 
him off—and not able to! 

“Shall I hold him here,’ says Mike, 
considering, “till the others go, and beat 
him up? For he certainly should have it.’ 

And then he smiled, for he seen the 
better way. 

“Say,” he says, jumping in suddenly at 
the Russian. “What do you think I’m 
going to do—stay here till night listening 
to you bellowing and bawling and praising 
up the alphabet? Get out of here, you wild, 
crazy scissor-bill!’”? And taking him he 
gave him a shove down the stairs. 

And when he done so, and he went bang- 
ing down, he seen the other two stop their 
jawing away at once, and give a quick still 
look at one another—as he had expected 
that they would. 

“Well, so long!’”’ says the two shacks 
both together. 

And with no more words they slipped 
down the tower stairs and outside. And 

(Continaed on Page 112) 













1. Best fruits are found in-morn- 
ing markets. Select only sound, 


ripe (but not too ripe) fruit. 


Short lesson in 
the New Way to Can 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


2. Discard all poor fruit. Grade 
according to size, and degree of ripe- 
ness. Wash fruit thoroughly. 


VERYWHERE housewives are asking for information about the new way to can. 

Many wonder why this method has not been in use ever since gas became the 
nation’s most popular cooking fuel. In this easy, illustrated lesson we tell you 
the “why” and “how” of the new Lorain Oven Canning Method. 


3. Fill sterilized jars with fruit; cover 
with water or syrup. Adjust lids loose- 
ly over scalded rubbers. Set Lorain 
Red Wheel at 


250 degrees. 


The Lorain Method of Oven Canning is impossible with the old-type gas range, be- 
cause the heat of the oven cannot be maintained at a low, even temperature. But, 
the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator (invented in the Research Laboratories of American 
Stove Company) enables housewives to regulate and control the heat of a gas range 


oven at any cooking temperature, for any length of time. 


And now for the short lesson in the New Way 
to Can. Take cherries, for instance: First you 
grade and rinse (pitting them if youwish). Then 
you pack them into ordinary glass jars that 
have been sterilized. Next you fill the jars with 
boiling water, or with syrup if sweetening is 
desired. 


Now you place the scalded rubbers on the jars 
and adjust the lids loosely. Then you light the 
oven burners, set your Lorain Oven Heat Reg- 
ulator at 250 degrees, place the filled jars on 
oven racks and close the oven door. 


Quart jars remain in the oven one hour, pint 
jars forty minutes. An ordinary alarm clock 
will tell you when time is up. Then you remove 
the jars, tighten the lids, and your canning is 
done—easier and quicker-than you’ve ever done 


Only these famous Gas Stoves are equipped 
with the ‘‘Lorain”’ 
CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Co. 
Div., Chicago, IIL. 
DANGLER—Dangler Stove Company Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION=—National Stove Com- 


pany Div., Lorain, Ohio 

NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Com- 
pany Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Com- 
pany Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

RELIABLE~—Reliable Stove Company Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 





it. Moreover, all fruits and vegetables canned 
by this method have a better color, remain firm, 
and retain that’ fresh-from-the-garden flavor. 


Wherever gas is used you’ll find dealers who sell 
these wonderful Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges. 
These dealers will be glad to demonstrate the 
Lorain Method of Oven Canning, also Lorain 
Whole Meal Cooking, another remarkable 


achievement of these ranges. 


Make it a point to inspect a Gas Range equipped 
with a Lorain Oven Heat Regulator before 


canning season is over. And—be sure the reg- 
ulator is a Lorain. Look for the Red Wheel. 


We'll be pleased to send to you, free of charge, 
a chart explaining how to can 37 different fruits 
and vegetables by the Lorain Oven Method. 
Just fill in and mail the attached coupon, 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 16 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest makers of gas ranges in the world 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available 
but the “Lorain” cannot be used on these 
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One easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice of 44 
measured and controlled oven 
heats for any kind of oven 
cooking or baking 


4. Fruits being canned and foods 
being cooked in a Lorain-equipped 
Gas Oven require no attention. You 
can do other work, shop or visit. 
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5. When time is up (See Lorain 
Canning Chart) remove jars, 
tighten lids and invert jars. 


6. Thus by noon your housework 
is finished—and a big canning is 
done, easier, quicker and better 
than ever. 


as een 


7. Now you are free for the afternoon, 
because Lorain will cook the evening 
meal unwatched, while you’re miles away. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
16 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of “‘Lorain Oven 
Canning Chart.” 
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“Tm After That 


Raise in Pay!” 


““A few years from now I want to be mak- 
ing at least five thousand a year—that’s why 
I’m spending two or three evenings a week 
at this desk. I’m tired of being a business 
nobody, Jack, and I’ve made up my mind 
to stick to this game until I put it over big.” 


Real stuff in that young man—and the wonderful 
thing about it is that it's a mighty interesting game 
he’s playing. 


Have you ever tackled a good old-fashioned puz- 
zle and got thoroly absorbed in it? Then you'll under- 
stand why so many men become enthusiastic about 
the LaSalle Problem Method of acquiring specialized 
business training. 


You see, by the Problem Method you don’t just 
read how to doa thing, you doit. You are shown the 
principles that govern a situation; then under the 
direction of some of the ablest business men in 
their respective fields you work out everyday business 
problems—just the problems you will meet on the 
bigger job. 

That kind of training, you'll agree, is practical. 
It explains why during only three months’ time 1089 
LaSalle members reported salary increases totaling 
$889,713, an average increase per man of 56 per cent. 

What will you be doing with your spare time in the 
coming months? First thing to do, we should say, 
would be to get the facts about LaSalle training. 


The coupon below will bring them to you without 
obligation, together with details of our convenient 
payment plan; also your free copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,”’ a book that has proved the 
inspiration of thousands of ambitious men. 


A stroke or two of the pencil, a letter dropped in 
the mail-box, and you have made your start on the 
road to b r things. Make that start TODAY, 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 





Dept. 671-RA Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me in- 
formation regarding course indicated below: 


CO) Business Management [Modern Business Corre- 

C) Salesmanship spondence and Practice 

() Higher Accountancy () Modern Foremanship 

(J Traffic Management and Production Methods 

(Railway Accountingand( Personnel and Employ- 
Station Management ment Management 

CO Law—Degree of LL.B. Expert Bookkeeping 

(j Commercial Law () Business English 

Industrial ManagementL] Commercial Spanish 
Efficiency Effective Speaking 

CO) Banking and Finance [JC. P. A. Coaching 
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ARE you taking a trip by 
auto this summer? Geta 


Easily carried in genuine DeMoin Tour-Tent— 





the car. This bag, 
12x24, is furnished 
free with each 
eauipment. 


a camp home for your party; 
a shelter for your car wherever 
you park. Easy to carry. 
Whatever make your car, wher- 
ever you plan to go, whether you 
park at the outskirts of the city, 
in the mountains, along the coun- 
try roadside, at the lakeshore— 
the DeMoin Tour-Tent is your 
outdoor home, your garage. 
WRITE TODAY for full 
particulars of this most pop- 
ular of tour tents. 


Des Moines Tent and Awning Co. 
943 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Your choice of Olive 
Drab or Khaki can- 


Put up in 5 
minutes. Camping 
space in addition to 
shelter for car, 7 feet 
wide. 





If you take measurements, you need a 


“ONE-MAN” STEEL TAPE 


Tape soon pays for itself, as self-holding end 
eliminates second man, Only tape taking inside 
measurements accurately, Highest grade ma- 








terials and workmanship. Nickel-plated brass 
\\ case,—rust-proof inside and out. Buy of your 
dealer or order from the factory. 
PRICES: 25 ft., $5.50; 50 ft., $6.50 
CROGAN MFG. CO., BANGOR, ME. 
“If-it's a ONE-MAN, it's a Crogan” 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
Slattery stood watching around the corner 
of the window. The Russian was going on 
ahead—walking fast and straight. And 
then the two came out, and the Wobbly 
started hollering at him, and the trainman 
stopped him, glancing up at the window 
where Mike stood and looked down at 
them. And then they started on after the 
scissor-bill, walking very fast and stiff, but 
never running, for fear, no doubt, that 
Mike might notice them and remember 
when he finally found out that he’d been 
trimmed. And on ahead the Russian was 
walking, fast and stiff as well, but never 
running neither—no doubt with the same 
idea in his nut. And so, not speaking a 
word, they walked up to the siding across 
the road till the Russian, looking around 
quick, jumped in back of the freight train 
finally, and out of sight; and the other two 
after him, darting in just like he did, when 
they got up to the cover of the cars. 

“Secret movements,” says Mike to him- 
self, standing wondering what they’d do to 
him and to one another when they got to 
him and found what they were going after 
wasn’t there. 

He wondered after the train pulled out— 
for he seen them no more—and all that 
night about it, until the next day—when he 
run across the conductor of the local freight 
on the street in the morning—and he 
seemed quite excited. 

“Say, Mike,” says the man, “what was 
going on yesterday over in the tower?” 

“T dunno,” says Mike. ‘What was?” 

“Say, listen,” he says. ‘I seen some- 
thing I never seen before.”’ 

“What was that?” says Slattery. 

“A silent, speechless fight,” he says. 

“Go on,” says Mike. ‘Tell me about it.” 

So he done so. 

“IT was sitting there,’ he says, “in the 
caboose, waiting for them to patch up that 
driving rod—all alone, for the shacks 
were out somewheres; I thought, over 
with you in the tower. And then I heard 
the sound of steps and I looks out, and 
there they was chasing one of them Russian 
trackwalkers up and down behind the 
train. And just when I looked they stopped 
short and hurled themselves together, right 
underneath me, without a word.” 

“Without one word?” says Mike. 

“Nor a loud noise,’ he says. ‘“‘You’d 
hear only the stifled sounds of straining and 
lifting and grunting and tearing.” 

“Ts that right?” says Mike. 

“Yes,” he says. “A fight without one 
sound but grunting!” 

“Tt must have been,” says Mike. ‘There 
must have been some reason for it.” 

“There was, without a doubt,” he says. 
“Some reason for keeping it still, and not 
drawing attention. But that wasn’t all, nor 
the strangest of it!’ 

‘ What came next?” says Slattery. 

“At first,’ he says, “they hurled them- 
selves, the two shacks, upon the Hunk.” 

“And what did they do to him?” says 
Mike, expectant. 

“They didn’t do nothing,” says the fel- 
low. “It was the other way round. For 
after not more than three or four grunts the 
Russian had them down, and had snatched 
the brake stick from the Wobbly, who was 
carrying his, and was beating him some- 
thing terrible.”’ 

“All in silence?” says Mike. 

“Yes. But that wasn’t the half of the 
mystery!’ 

“No?” says Slattery. 

“Not half,’ he says. ‘‘For suddenly, in 
the midst of his pounding and beating 
them, for some reason the Russian stopped 
up short and put his right hand on his 
chest—as if he was looking for something 
he’d just thought of.” 

“Did he find it?” asks Mike, 
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“He did not,” says the other man, “if 
actions are any guide. For all at oncet, 
after feeling once or twice, he jumps up 
and begins pawing himself all over—and up 
and down his legs—disregarding the other 
two—and they both standing staring at 
him.” 

“T see,’ says Mike. “And what did 
they do—jump him again?” 

“They did not—nor run—which is more 
surprising,” says the man, ‘considering 
how much he’d banged and battered them. 
They stood there—all beaten up and torn 
to pieces, staring at him—kind of inter- 
ested and anxious. And then they went 
in and helped him, patting him all over 
before and behind.” 

“And not a word yet?” says Mike. 

“Not one,’ he says. ‘‘And he stood 
stock-still while they was doing it. But 
after that, when they didn’t find it, what- 
ever it was—he let out a low snarling, moo- 
ing sound, like a wild mad bull, only 
softer. And he come at them. And I 
almost mixed in then from where I was 
watching, concealed, around the corner of 
the car—for I feared murder.”’ 

“But there was not?’ says Mike. 

“No; for they signed to him they would 
do just what he wanted.” 

“And what did he want?” says Mike. 

“He wanted to search them, it seems, 
like they did him.”’ 

“‘And did he?” 

“Did he?”’ says the conductor. “To the 
taking off of most they had on!” 

“And did they find it yet—whatever it 
was?” 

“They did not,” he says. “Though they 
searched each other persistent and suspi- 
cious. And then after that they went 
searching up and down the track behind 
the freight train where they had been run- 
ning. And when they found nothing yet, it 
looked terrible bad. For they all stood off 
and glared, each suspicious at the other. 
And all at once the Russian came charging 
after them again like a mad, roaring luna- 
tic. And the two came jumping into the 
front end of the caboose, carrying their 
shoes and pants with them, where he’d 
made them strip them off for searching 
purposes.”’ 

“And did he come on after them—the 
Russian?” says Mike. 

“He did, yes; up to the door,” says the 
conductor. “Till he seen me! And then 


he took a sneak—as if I’d had a gun on | 


me—scared, it looked like, to have me just 
see him there. And there was nothing out 
of the shacks neither—not a word. They 
won't explain nothing—except they got 
arguing and fighting with the Russian.”’ 

““And what did you say to that?”’ Mike 
asked him. 

““Do you always fight,’ I says, ‘with 
your shoes and trousers off?’”’ 

“It must have been a hot fight!” 
Mike. 

“Tt was,” says the conductor. 
hot and mysterious. And for my part, I 
have no clew to it.” 

“T have,” says Mike. “They was over 
in my place jawing and arguing just before. 
In one of them radical jawing matches.” 

“They was?” says the conductor. “Then 
probably you know what it was all about.” 

“T don’t,” says Mike. “Not unless it 
was one of these secret movements they 
have now all over—breaking out finally 
into open revolution.” d 

“Revolution is the right word,” says the 
conductor. ‘‘You’d think so if you’d seen 
them at the height of it!” 

“Yes,” says Mike, “without a doubt. 
That must be it. ’Twas the radical work- 
ers, probably, uniting and getting together 
in one mass, the way they’re doing now, all 
up and down the known and civilized 
world.” 





says | 


“Both | 
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Restful hours after a day of 
tension are made genuinely 
possible with CosyToes 


Appropriate styles for 
men, women and children 


Booklet on request 


STANDARD FELT CO. 
West Alhambra, Calif. 


Cosyloes feltwear 
California's Qualiteed Slippers 


FROM SUN-BLEACHED WOOL 
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QUESTION? 


How Can I Make More Money? 


If you have the will, here’s the way 


ANSWER! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
690 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please tell me how, as your subscription 
representative, I can earn up to $1.50 
or more an hour in my spare time. 
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GLUTEN 


BREAD 


Imported from France 
Famous Brusson Jeune Gluten Bread isa scien- 
tifically prepared, palatablefood. Smallin bulkand 
never becomes stale. Ask your grocer for Brusson 
Gluten Bread. Or send $2.00 for box of 15 loaves; 
postpaid in U.S. Write for free booklet on diet, 


GUSTAV MULLER, Importer, 20 South William St., New York, N.Y. 
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Recreation Ranches in Montana 


Get your copy now. It tells of out door life in the 
Rockies—of riding or hiking over forest trails, dis- 
covering ‘‘lost lakes,” glimpsing mountain sheep, 
hunting or fishing. A new brand of fun for the whole 
family. Comfortable ranch houses. Write 


Geo. B. Haynes, General Passenger Agent 
13842 C. M. & St. P. Ry., Chicago, Illinois 


Moore Push-Pins 
M sy er -Steel Points 
oore less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Aske your dealer to show them 


Sold 10 ¢ pldeet 


Everywhere 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


Rudge -Whitworth Ltd. 


Makers of 
Motor Bicycles, 
& Ball Bearings, 
Motor Car Wheels, 
COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


ee 
: FISHERMEN! 
It is true that you can’t make a good catch every time you go 
out, but never give up until you have tried Wilson Wobblers. 


They land the big ones. At 
your dealer's, or sent direct 
on receipt of price. 


“Wilson Fluted HastingsSportingGoodsCo, “ Wilson Grass 


Wobbler" 85c Hastings, Mich. Widow" 85c 
Gum to dealers. Clean, profitable, SELL 
Spare time work. Write at once. 


THE HELMET GUM FACTORY, Cin., GUM 
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(Dept. X999) 
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Black Silk Gas Range Dress- 
ing will make your stove like 
new. It gives a rich, black, silky 
finish and is easily applied. 
Then by occasionally wiping the stove 
with a cloth moistened with Black Silk 
Polishing Oil, your stove always will be 
“spick and span”—the pride of your 
kitchen! 


All Black Silk products are guaranteed satisfac- 
tory. Ask your dealer. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Sterling, Illinois 


If your dealer cannot supply you, mail 50 
cents and we will send you postpaid a can 
of Dressing and a can of Polishing Oil. 


GAS RANGE 
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Hours Fly 
Like Miles 


Puzzle Peg makes every 
» trip more enjoyable. No 
. chance of getting ‘‘travel- 
' tired.”” It is the greatest 
game for one ever invented. 
So fascinating, thrilling, baf- 
fling. Time and again you 
almost solve it. You may 
, try for hours before you win. 
> You may say it can’t be 
done—but already 30 solu- 
tions have been found. 













It is the fastest selling game brought 
out in years. You see folks playing it 
everywhere—atclubs, ontrains,inhomes. 
{t makes the ideal gift for those who are 
$2 shut in or lonely. Sold wherever good 
games are sold. If you have trouble in get- 
ting your set, send only 50c and we will mail 
you one postpaid, with free book of 30 problems. 


Lubbers & Bell, 721 Second Ave., Clinton, Ia. 
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MOTOR TOURS 
BOSTON - NEW YORK- WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO * HAVANA. 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way - Interesting -Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


¥ Si 
Ly ROYAL BLUE LINE, Boston, Mass. ¢ 


Special 
Agents Wanted 
Everywhere 


to sell the 


ELLIOTT 





ADDRESS- PRESS 


(See Advertisement on Page 108) 


We will start you in a busi- 
ness of yourown. Splendid 
opportunity for a live sales- 
man to make big money. 


_ Write for our 
Special Agent's Proposition 


THE ELLIOTT CO. cambridec ’Mass. 
WRITE for free illustrated 
ATENTS. guide book and “RECORD OF 


INVENTION BLANK,” Send model 
or sketch and description of invention for our free 


opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
pacers parle s eee see tees FET ee eee 
PL AY S for Amateurs; Monologs, 

Minstrel Jokes and Sketches; 
ideas for all kinds of entertainments. Send for free catalog. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So, Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


Retail Business Practices 


MAN’S success and position in life de- 

pend largely upon the character of 
those with whom he is most closely associ- 
ated in his everyday work. The fellow who 
is satisfied to mix with second-raters will 
never climb to a high place in business, 
even though there is in him sufficient 
latent ability to handle successfully the 
bigger job. Many a natural-born athlete 
who might have become a great star on 
some famous varsity team has frittered 
away his time playing a mediocre game at 
some small college where he was not obliged 
to extend himself in order to be better than 
the average. Familiarity with inferiority 
tends to make a man inferior. Keen rivalry 
resulting from competition always brings 
out a person’s best efforts. It has ever been 
true that men and women react to their 
environment. 

Such were the remarks of the president 
of one of America’s most successful com- 
mercial organizations. 

Consistent with his expressed beliefs, 
this executive has surrounded himself with 
the best talent money can procure. It is 
his idea that the bigger the men around you 
the bigger you will be yourself; the more 
credit you give to others who work for you 
the more credit you will reflect upon your- 
self. As a result of such a policy, the cor- 
poration headed by this executive is a live 
organization with a managerial personnel 
noted for its originality, efficiency and 
initiative. 

The president has never permitted his in- 
creasing responsibilities to isolate him and 
cause him to lose touch with his workers. 
He is opposed to long-distance rule, and 
with this thought in mind has two desks— 
one where he can devote a part of each day 
to working among his associates, and the 
other in a more secluded office where he 
can transact business or consider important 
matters without being disturbed. It is his 
belief that an executive benefits largely from 
close contact with the rank and file of his 
organization. Trying to manage a corpora- 
tion without getting acquainted with the 
employes is like trying to operate an 
automobile on a country highway after 
dark with the lights out. The motorist may 
succeed in avoiding a ditch, but it is certain 
that he won’t travel very fast. y 

This president makes it a rule to limit all 
efforts toward expansion to the single line 
and style of business on which the cor- 
poration’s success has been founded. Many 
failures have resulted from efforts on the 
part of a management to expand in such a 
way that it was necessary to transform the 
character of the business and largely elimi- 
nate the one feature which had provided 
the early profits. 

One of his precepts is: ‘‘Don’t devote 
tomorrow to hunting yesterday’s mistakes. 
Finish each day the tasks set for that day, 
and see that the work has been done right, 


.so that tomorrow has a clear field for its 


own jobs.” 

Ever since starting in business this suc- 
cessful executive has made it a daily prac- 
tice to record each and every worthwhile 
idea gathered either from reading or from 
observation. First, he used only memoran- 
dum books, but now he employs an idea file 
which contains thoughts and clippings on 
various phases of business which may not 
be used for months or even years. Ideas 
that are worth little today may be life- 
savers tomorrow. Workable ideas are the 
food of business, and it is well to keep the 
larder filled against days of emergency. 

The president attributes such success as 
he has attained, first, to his plan of making 
prompt decisions so that the same matter 
will not come up twice; second, to his 


policy of transferring all minor and many: 


major tasks to his able assistants; and 
third, to his practice of providing a personal 
schedule for each day’s work, and then not 
permitting anything except a matter of 
vital importance to interfere with the carry- 
ing out of his prearranged schedule. He 
suggests that the way for anyone to dis- 
cover just where and how he is burdened 
with unnecessary work is to sit down each 
morning for a week or more and prepare a 
daily schedule that divides up the per- 
son’s time. No one can work effectively in 
a business that requires a frequent change 


of thought without paying close attention 
to a fixed schedule and its relation to the 
minutes on the clock. 

It was my privilege to observe some of 
the practices used in the different depart- 
ments of the organization. Of much in- 
terest were the methods employed in fixing 
the limits of credit for customers and the 
collection of accounts. From five to twenty 
per cent of the capital of every big retail 
corporation is tied up in accounts receiy- 
able. For this reason the credit man of 
the large commercial organizations today is 
amost important individual. In this partic- 
ular business the credit man is charged 
with collecting never less than sixty-five 
per cent of the outstanding accounts each 
month. Experience has shown that the 
earlier the bills are got out the greater the 
percentage of accounts collected. It is quite 
important to have your bills first in the 
hands of the debtors. On the other hand, 
it is not advisable to close the month’s ac- 
count before the last day of the month. 

Much care is exercised in extending the 
proper amount of credit to new customers. 
In sizing up a man’s qualifications as a 
eredit risk the individual’s character and 
ability are placed before money. In fixing 
the limit of the risk the credit man bases 
his decision on the three C’s—character, 
capacity and capital. A customer may have 
both capacity and capital, but if he lacks 
character there is no certainty that he will 
pay. When character and capacity or abil- 
ity are present, even though capital is lack- 
ing, the risk is a good one, for the man can 
create capital through his capacity, and 
his character will cause him to pay his 
obligations. 

The method followed by this particular 
company is rather unusual. The name of 
each customer is written on a card, and the 
cards are placed in visible files. The limit 
of the credit allowed each customer is 
pasted on the card, and is indicated by a 
colored disk. A blue disk on the card 
means that the customer’s credit is limited 
at twenty-five dollars; black indicates a 
credit of seventy-five dollars; yellow in- 
dicates one hundred and fifty dollars; and 
green, three hundred dollars and up. When 
the card contains a red disk it signifies that 
the account is closed. The authorizers are 
furnished with five rubber stamps, and 
by means of these stamps every charge 
ticket bears a notice of the account’s limit. 
All bills are posted daily, and it is therefore 
easy for a biller to note when a limit of 
credit has been exceeded by any customer. 
Whenever an account has passed the limit 
of risk the matter is brought to the atten- 
tion of the credit manager, and he either 
O. K.’s the enlarged credit risk or sends a 
polite letter to the customer asking that 
the account be reduced before any further 
purchases are made. The letter also sug- 
gests that the company would be pleased 
to review information that might lead to 
the extension of the credit limit. The 
credit man always endeavors to meet new 
customers personally and form his opinions 
first-hand. He also bears in mind at all 
times that credit customers are more criti- 
cal than cash customers. 

In collecting money the entire effort is 
based on courtesy and human interest. 
The practice is followed of having a definite 
understanding with each customer at the 
time the credit is extended as to when the 
account is to be paid. Under a new plan 
recently inaugurated each customer is 
asked to sign the sales check at the time of 
making a purchase. No accounts are per- 
mitted to drag along. The first collection 
letter is signed only with the firm name, for 
the oversensitive customer is likely to hold 
the signer of a collection letter personally 
responsible if he thinks the letter carries a 
sting. Each individual account is handled 
on its merits. Threats are never resorted 
to in the first two letters. The language 
used is cordial, and an attempt is made to 
point out to the customer the fairness and 
liberality of the house, at the same time 
indicating the necessity of the company 
paying strict observance to a fixed system. 
When a customer replies to a collection 
letter, and promises to pay on a certain 
date, the credit department immediately 
acknowledges this letter, mentioning and 
thus confirming the customer’s promise to 
settle. Form letters are never used, for 
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FREE 


Trial strip 
of Tirro. 
Mail cou- 
pon below. 


N\. The Ideal 
ms Mending 
ms. Pape 

alt 


Stop that leak 


this new way 


To mend leaky hose; 
"y> the neck of a water bottle; 
broken crockery; torn 
sheet music; to wrap a 
golf club; to insulate 
wires; to seal preserving 
jars—use Tirro, the new 
waterproofed mending 
tape. 
Bauer & Black—special- 
ists in tapes for 28 years 
—make it. Extra strong, 
extra sticky. Clings to 
glass, metal, rubber, 
paper, china. 
Mends some things tem- 
porarily, others perma- 
nently. The Handy Andy 
of the home and garage. 
You can color it to match 
the article mended. Try 
it. “Wonderful!” you'll 
say. 
Three Sizes: Small, 15c; Me- 
dium, 25c; Large, 50c 
At Drug Stores 


oe MAIL THIS 
Tirro : For Free Strip 


BAUER ©& BLACK, 
2506 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mail me a strip of Tirro. 


‘VENUS EVERPOINTED 
and other Metal Pencils 


HEname VENUS is your 

guarantee of perfection. 

Absolutely crumble proof, 

smoothand perfectly graded. 

7 DEGREES 

2B soft & black H med. hard 
B soft 2H hard 

F firm 4H extra hard 

HB medium—for general use 


15c per tube of 12 leads; 
2 tubes for 25c¢ 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave., Dept. P, New York 
Ask us about the new 
VENUS EVERPOINTED PENCILS 








JIMZe2 Piano, Saxophone or 
Tenor Banjo in 20 lessons. 
Christensen School§ in most cities, or learn 


easily by mail. Gain social success or make 
money teaching. Write Axel Christensen, 22 E, Jackson, Chicago 
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Indias 


pei. people choose the India 
because it is: roomy, easy to carry and 
They like its 
carefully measured handle length and its 
broad spread that doesn’t block the view. 


With its ten sturdy ribs (extra ribs for 
strength) and flexible windproof tips—the 


distinctive in appearance. 


India can’t turn inside out. 


Say India to 


get these exclusive India features. 
ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 


nda iinbrella 


Guaranteed 
“The little umbrella with the big spread” 


for women, men, 


little 


folks and for travelers 
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such a practice indicates plainly to the 
customer that the company has many un- 
paid accounts. A personal collection note 
rather implies that all other customers pay 
up promptly. None of the letters sent out 
by the credit man ask for a remittance by 
return mail, but on the other hand always 
state a specified day or date. 

It is also the policy of the company to 
avoid conveying the impression that pay- 
ment is requested because the concern is 
temporarily in need of money. When the 
debtor gets a letter basing the request for 
payment on the needs of the concern, even 
though he pays the bill, he will likely wait 
again before paying subsequent bills to see 
if the company is similarly situated. Col- 
lection letters should always be based on 
the mutual obligation stipulated in the pre- 
liminary sales agreement. Under no cir- 
cumstances is it advisable to be apologetic 
in asking for the settlement of an account. 
Collection letters can be specific and dig- 
nified, while at the same time containing 
pee matter that is worded diplomati- 
cally. 

Considerable success has followed the 
careful use of the telephone in collecting 
accounts that are two months or more over- 
due. Most people like to be considered 
busy, so the telephone call is based on the 
assumption that the delinquent’s neglect 
to settle the bill has resulted from his pre- 
occupation with other matters. All excuses 
offered are carefully investigated, and when 
an untruth is discovered forceful action is 
taken. 

The fundamental thoughts borne in mind 
in writing collection letters are: Arouse 
interest and compel attention; impel to 
prompt action; make it easy to remit. In 
order to effect the last-mentioned object, 
the company recently adopted a plan of 
having a check form at the bottom of each 
collection letter with the exception of the 
first note mailed the customer. The idea 
is that the check will be filled in with the 
amount due, and the debtor will write the 
name of his bank in the blank space re- 
served for this purpose on the check. While 
the plan has brought fair returns in the 
way of remittances, it is said to have bene- 
fited the company to an even greater ex- 
tent by creating a definite impulse in the 
mind of the customer to pay the bill. 
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The company’s selling methods are right 
up to the minute, and are ever being re- 
vised in accordance with the newest thought 
on the subject. The concern, of course, has 
one absolutely fixed price for each article. 
Whenever a sale is inaugurated to reduce or 
clear out a line the advertised reductions 
are bona fide. It is the policy of the com- 
pany to refuse to handle any line of goods 
which bears.a stamp or carries a name that 
is likely to mislead the purchaser. For in- 
stance, the company refuses to handle a 
shoe that is machine-made and yet bears 
the stamp “‘Bench Made.” All the sales- 
people have been carefully taught that the 
important thing to bear in mind is not the 
matter of the sale, but what the article will 
do after it is sold. A small sale will often 
hold within it the opportunity for many 
more sales, while if care is not exercised a 
large sale may be made and, because the 
goods fail to give satisfaction, what might 
have been a permanent and profitable cus- 
tomer is lost. Under no circumstances 
should anyone be provided with a reason to 
say truthfully that the company fails to 
stand behind its goods. 

Among other things, the company takes 
orders for goods over the telephone after 
hours. Customers reading the concern’s 
advertisements in the evening papers and 
wishing to purchase certain articles with- 
out having to visit the store the next day 
can telephone the orders up until ten o’clock 
in the evening and rest assured that the 
goods will be delivered to them probably 
the next morning, and certainly during the 
day. In nearly all cases women are em- 
ployed to sell to women and men sell to 
men. The men’s clothing department has 
taken a leaf out of the book of experience in 
selling women’s clothes, and now uses five 
models to display men’s and boys’ styles in 
overcoats, hats, suits, and the like. One 
selling rule in practically all departments is 
to describe each article as far as possible 
before showing it to the customer. The idea 
is that the word description makes a verbal 
appeal to the mind, thus creating a mental 
impression making it easier to sell the goods 
when once they are brought to view. Ex- 
perience has shown that the mind acts 
more quickly and affirmatively in response 
to the ear than to the eye. It’s the old 
game—describe first and sell afterwards. 
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| Would you like to have 


more money? 


How much spare time do 
you have each week? 


Do you read any of the 
Curtis Publications ? 


SEND US THE ANSWERS 
TO THESE QUESTIONS: 


WILL MAKE YOU A CASH 


OFFER FOR YOUR TIME: 


Send in the coupon below with the answers to these three 
questions and we will send you full particulars of our liberal 
cash offer to subscription representatives of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journaland The Country 
Gentleman. We pay spare time workers up to $25 weekly. 
No obligation assumed in making an inquiry. Do it now! 








p——_——_—————-_ CLIP AND MAIL ———-————+ 
| The Curtis Publishing Company 

| 692 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS | 

Gentlemen: At the right are my answers to the 1 
| three questions asked in the June 17th issue of fad : | 
The Post. 

| Please send me details of your offer. F | 
7 Name —— — Z i 2 = | 
| Street or R. F. D._ aE == ee me | 
| Town___ a SS eee if = pies) | 


State _ 
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When the arch across the ball of the 
foot weakens, painful callouses and 
cramped toes result. Dr. Scholl’s An- 
terior Metatarsal Arch Support will 
permanently correct this condition 





Distorted toes (cause of bunions) are 
restored to normal action by the use of 
Dr. Scholl’s Toe-Flex. Price, 75 cents 
eac 





Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer removes 
pressure from bunion, preserves the 
shape of the shoe and gradually re- 
duces the growth. Price, 75 cents 





Dr. Scholl’s. Walk-Strate Heel Pads 
*—prevent crooked and overrun heels 
by equalizing the body’s weight. Price, 
40 cents pair 
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Foot troubles 
corrected easily, quickly 


D2 Scholls 
Foot Comfort Week 
June 17”24 
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* 


Walk out of the store with feet made new! 


Tus is a promise you can believe —its truth is 
attested by hundreds of thousands of people. 


No matter what form of foot trouble you 
have — whether it is corns, callouses, bunions, 
cramped toes, tender heels, weak arches, tired 
and aching feet, or even an extreme case of flat 
foot—there is available to youa scientific remedy 
or appliance which will bring you certain, 
positive relief. 


Between this coming Saturday morning and 
Saturday night of next week, the week of June 17 
to 24—Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort Week —a 
nationally organized effort to promote foot com- 
fort by bringing relief to every foot sufferer, in 
which thousands of leading shoe and depart- 
ment stores are participating, is under way. 


No matter what form of foot trouble you have, 
you can obtain relief in your own town—now. 


The work of a noted foot specialist 


For the last twelve years, Dr. Wm. M. Scholl 
has given himselfalmost entirely to the specialized 
study of foot troubles. Thousands of cases of 
foot troubles have been examined. 


And out of this study, in laboratory and clinic, 
out of this scientific searching for the under- 
lying causes of foot troubles and means by which 
they can be corrected, have been developed 
methods and appliances and remedies for the 
relief of every form of foot ailment. 


Thousands and tens of thousands of people 
have already benefited from this work—millions 
will enjoy the boon of foot comfort in the 


future as a result of this modern science. 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Service 
in your town 


Not alone content with having developed and 
perfected these foot comfort appliances and 
remedies, Dr. Scholl has devised a service — Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Comfort Service — which is avail- 
able to the public through a nation-wide organt- 
zation. In thousands of shoe and department 
stores are men who have been carefully trained 
in Dr. Scholl’s methods, men who can determine 
the nature of foot and shoe trouble, who know 
which Dr. Scholl appliance or remedy will 
correct that particular condition. 


This service—this assurance of complete and 
lasting relief — is offered you in a special way 
this week, June 17 to 24. It is Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Comfort Week. 


Go to the nearest shoe or department store in 
your town that is headquarters for Dr. Scholl's 
Foot Comfort Service. See the window display 
and special demonstrations of Dr. Scholl's appli- 
ancesandremediesandask to see the manincharge. 


Then and there you can have your foot trouble 
corrected—no matter what that trouble is. 
You can walk out of the store with your feet 
made new! 


Examination over your stockinged feet. No 
charge for personal fitting service. 

So easily, so quickly you can have again 
shapely, active, comfortable feet. Take this 
opportunity now. 


NOTE: If you cannot locate the Dr. Scholl store in your city, write us. We will send you 
the name of the nearest store and an interesting new booklet, “The Feet and Their Care.” 
Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. Branch Office: 62 W. 14th St., 
New York City. For Canada, address The Scholl Mfg. Co., Ltd., 112 Adelaide St., E., Toronto. 


Dt Scholls 
Foot Comfort Week 


June 17-24 
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Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer relieves tired 
feet, gently supports the arch and dis- 
tributes the body’s weight. Light and 
comfortable 





Dr. Scholl’s Home Treatment includes 
the three necessities for foot hygiene 
and comfort— Dr. Scholl’s Pedico Foot 
Soap, Pedico Foot Balm and Pedico 
Foot Powder—for daily use. Price 
complete, $1.00 





Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads protect and 
relieve corns, callouses, bunions and 
blisters. Price, 35 cents box 


FREE OFFER 

| Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. 1006 
| 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 
| Please send me a sample of 
I Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads and 
a copy of Dr. Scholl’s booklet, 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“The Feet and Their Care,’’ to | 
| 
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HILDREN fret as the weary 
hours drag on sultry summer 
days and nights. Even the elders 
grow uritable under sustained dis- 
comfort. But in provident house- 
holds the soothing breezes from 
electric fans spread cool comfort for 
the entire family. 


In thousands of homes Robbins & 
Myers Fans preserve health and 
happiness during hot weather. 
Quietly but certainly they make 
possible repeated nights of refresh- 
ing sleep and days of cheery living. 
Cool, clean columns of air, gentle 








or strong, are always available from 


R&M Fans. 


For twenty-five years, now, R&M 
Fans have been providing summer 
comfort. Every R&M Fan is 
powered by a genuine Robbins & 
Myers Motor, insuring long, un- 
troubled service. 

Look for the R&M symbol —the sign 
of a breeze—on the guard of the fan 
you buy. It is your guarantee of 
satisfaction. Good dealers every- 
where carry a complete line of 
R&M Fans in all types and sizes 
for homes, offices, hotels or clubs. 


bbins & Myers 


Fans and Motors 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, OHIO-- BRANTFORD, ONT. 
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OW clean and snowy-white they look! And just a few 
minutes ago they were gray and soiled. There’s nothing like 
Bon Ami for cleaning white shoes—all kinds except kid. 


Put it on with a wet brush—not too wet—then rub it off when 
dry—and every speck of dirt and grass stain disappears. 


Bon Ami adsorbs the dirt. It doesn’t paint it over with a thick, 
chalky coating, and it doesn’t fill up the seams. 


When the original white has worn off, avoid the pasty look 
by cleaning your shoes with Bon Ami before applying a whitener. 


Bon Ami has many uses—read the list opposite. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Ani 


Ha 
white shees. etc. 





Principal uses of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 











Bathtubs Windows 
Fine Kitchen Utensils Mirrors 
White Woodwork Tiling 
Aluminum Ware White Shoes 
Brass, Copper and The Hands 
Nickel Ware Linoleum and 


Glass Baking Dishes Congoleum 





; Cake or Powder 
“Hasn't whichever you prefer 
Scratched 
Yet” 
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% Polishin 


and Clean: 1; 
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Do you wan 


t your teeth 


to ache and get ugly? 


Proper care now will save you from this 
spectre of the future. 


You may not realize it, but the chances 
are that ‘“‘Acid-Mouth,” a frequent cause 
of decay, is already at work on your teeth, 
eating into them slowly but persistently. 

Nineteen out of every twenty persons 
are said to have “‘Acid-Mouth.”” And so 
you have a slim chance of being free from 
this condition—unless you do something 
to guard against it. 


Pebeco is the tooth paste that counter- 





acts “‘Acid-Mouth.”” Thousands of men 
and women use Pebeco night and morn- 
ing to keep their teeth clean and sound 


and to check the destructive work of 
** Acid-Mouth.”’ 


In addition to protecting teeth against 
decay, Pebeco chases disagreeable tastes 
from the mouth, leaving a sense of refresh- 
ing cleanliness. 


From the first to the last squeeze, 
Pebeco rolls out of the tube rich and 


creamy. 





How to tell if you have 
“‘Acid-Mouth” 


First, send for Litmus Test Papers 
and big trial tube of Pebeco 


Then moisten a blue Litmus Test Paper 
on your tongue. If it turns pink, that in- 
dicates an acid condition in your mouth. 
Brush your teeth with Pebeco and make 
another test. The paper will not change 
color, thus demonstrating how Pebeco 
helps to counteract ‘“ Acid-Mouth.” 

Fill in the coupon now, enclose ten 
cents and mail to us at once. The Litmus 
Test Papers and big trial tube of Pebeco 
will be sent you immediately. 

' 
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LEHN & FINK, INC. 
635 Greenwich Street, New York 


Enclosed find 10 cents, for which please 


send me your Litmus Test Papers and large 
trial tube of Pebeco. 


Name 





Street and No. 


City or Town eee ee eee 


State 
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No highway engineer or road official 
should be without a copy of our 
latest manual, “Road Maintenance 
with Tarvia.” Our nearest office 
will gladly send free copy on request. 


The Future of a Community often lies 


in the Road Commissioner’s hands— 


) 
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For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 


Although the Road Commissioner never 
‘“theads the ticket’? on Election Day, there are 
few public officials charged with duties more 
vital to the public welfare. 


Good roads are indispensable to the progress 
and happiness of every community. With good 
roads, getting to town is made a matter of minutes 
—not miles; business flourishes, hauling costs 
decrease, property values rise, children enjoy the 
benefits of a central graded school, community 
and social life is broadened and made more 
enjoyable. The future holds forth great promise. 


Throughout the country our engineers have 
demonstrated to thousands of public-spirited road 
officials the great saving resulting from a definite 
policy of Tarvia construction and maintenance. 
















This popular road material is unequalled for 
building new roads, for resurfacing worn-out 
macadam, for repairing and maintaining im- 
proved roads of every type. Special grades are 
made for specific uses. 


Tarvia roads are an indispensable part of 
every Good Roads Program. They are com- 
paratively low in first cost, and are so much 
more economical over a term of years that the 
saving makes a more extensive road program 
possible. 


If you want smooth, dustless, mudless roads 
in your community 365 days in the year, write 
to our nearest office for free copy of our illus- 
trated ‘“‘General Tarvia Catalog.’’ You'll find 
it interesting. 











Special Service Department 












In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road au- 
thorities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special Service 
Department which keeps up to the minute on all road problems. 





If you will write to the nearest office regarding road condi- 
tions or problems in your vicinity, the matter will have , 
the prompt attention of experienced engineers.. This #7 
service is free for the asking. If you want Setter roads and 
lower taxes, this Department can greatly assist you. 








New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Syracuse Salt Lake City 
Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee The / Company Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo 
Baltimore Omaha Jacksonville Houston Denver 

HE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N. S. 
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Chicken Croquettes with White Sauce 


1 teaspoonful lemon juice 
% teaspoonful salt ¥% teaspoonful scraped onion 
% teaspoonful celery salt (if desired) 1 cupful white sauce 
Mix ingredients in the order given. Cool the mixture. Roll in beaten eggs, then 
in crumbs and fry in hot Crisco. 
The white sauce is made as follows: ; 
2 tablespoonfuls Crisco 1 cupful milk 
4 tablespoonfuls flour Salt and pepper to taste 
Melt Crisco, add flour, stirring to a smooth paste. Then add milk gradually. 
Stir over the fire until smooth and thick. In frying the croquettes use sufficient 
Crisco to fill the kettle about two-thirds full. (We suggest that you order 3 
pounds.) Put the Crisco in a cold kettle and heat it gradually until a crumb of 
bread dropped into it becomes a golden brown in 40 seconds. Notice that Crisco 
does not sputter or boil over when the croquettes are dropped into it. That is 
because it contains no moisture. 


2 cupfuls cooked chicken 





Fried Foods! 


A. New Digestibility 
B. New Fineness of Flavor 
_C. New Economy 
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An A BC Method for securing All Three 


N TALKING over cooking matters with 

women, we find that the thoughtful 
housekeeper thinks further than the flavor 
of the food she serves. With woman’s 
mother instinct she deeply concerns herself 
with its digestibility as well. 

A crisp outside crust, surrounding a 
tender inside, is her ideal in fried foods. 
For there she has flavor combined with 
digestibility. 

Thousands of good home cooks are daily 
attaining this cooking ideal—and very sim- 
ply too. 

They deep-fry in wholesome Crisco. 






As an example of their method, we sug- 
gest that you treat your family to some- 
thing very particular in chicken croquettes 
— following the recipe given above on this 
page. 

Now let us give you the reason for the 


Yss, you can use 
thrifty Crisco again 
and again. After deep- 
frying simply strain 
through a cheese-cloth 
to remove any parti- 


cles of food. Then 
Crisco is ready to bake 
light, tender cakes— 
delicious and digestible 
pastry. 


resulting brown, savory crust and the 
tender inside—with its fresh flavor of real 
chicken: 


Crisco (of pure, vegetable origin) with- 


seals the outside of the food with a crisp 
brown crust. Then the fat simply can’t 
soak through to the inside. 


Notice, too, that Crisco leaves behind 
no tell-tale frying odors. 


New Variety in your Menus 


You will find, we believe, that Crisco 
deep-frying will introduce new variety into 
your menus. For example: Doughnuts— 
with an old-fashioned New England flavor. 
Patties—with a taste to waken drowsy 
appetites. Different and tempting ways 
to serve potatoes. Delightful and econom- 
ical ways to use up left-overs. 


And, of course, you can effect a very 
welcome saving by following this simple 
rule in making light cake and flaky pastry: 
Wherever a recipe calls for a certain quan- 
tity of expensive butter, simply use 1/; less 
of economical Crisco. 


When you order Crisco ask your 
grocer if he knows of any other 
shortening which stays sweet and 
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stands 455 degrees without smoking. Nat- 
urally, such extreme cooking heat quickly 


wholesome indefinitely without ice- 
box help. 


An exceptional cook book for 10c 


Entitled “A Calendar of 
Dinners,” it was written by 
Marion Harris Neil, formerly 
cooking editor of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. It gives 615 
exclusive recipes, 365 com- 
plete dinner menus—one for 
every day in the year. Com- 
plete cooking time-table. 
Helpful hints for judging and 
cooking meats, fish, fowl and 
game. New suggestions about 
pie-baking and cake-making. 
Cloth bound. Profusely illus- 
trated. Although this cook 
book costs more than SOc to 
publish, it is gladly sent to 
friends of Crisco for 10c in 
stamps or coin. Write-to Sec- 
tion K-6, Dept. of Home 
Economics, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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fresh longer. 
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Washington conference, five hun- 
dred Japanese troops sailed from 
Tsing-tau in the province of Shan-tung 
for Japan. In full kit and with tiny em- 
blems of the Rising Sun fluttering from 
the barrels of their rifles, they marched 
to the transport that conveyed them 
home. It was the first step in the actual 
evacuation of a strip of land that had 
focused the interest of the world ever 
since the signing of that recipe for ruin 
otherwise known as the Versailles Treaty. 
Other inconsiderable areas of earth 
have held the eye and stirred the imagina- 
tion of peoples. That valor-enshrined 
patch of brick and soil known as Verdun, 
for instance, was long the barometer of 
Allied fortunes. Ypres and Amiens once 
held the hopes and fears of civilization. 
The armistice ended anxiety in these 
quarters. With peace the troubles of 
Shan-tung really began. 

Though limitation of armament, with 
its all-important by-products of peace and 
solvency in the Pacific, was the outstand- 
ing problem of the Washington conference, 
Shan-tung inspired a larger sentimental 
interest, for on its fate not only depended 
to a large degree the future American 
attitude towards Japan but peace be- 
tween Japan and China as well. 

Thus the sailing of those five hundred 
Japanese troops from Tsing-tau repre- 
sented the first fruits of the historic gather- 
ing born of the vision and statesmanship 
of President Harding. Like the conference, 
the retirement from Shan-tung was only a 
beginning. Tremendous difficulties lie in 
the way of a translation of the Washing- 
ton ideals of conciliation and concession 
into practicalities. 


N APRIL TENTH, exactly five 
months after the opening of the 


Disorganized China 


NHAN-TUNG itself faces fresh complica- 
tions. - It develops from the fact that 
a string is tied to Japanese acquiescence 
to the Washington agreement. Japan’s 
claim for compensation for her improve- 
ments in the leased territory will make 
the actual cost of the railway—approxi- 
mately fifteen million dollars—which was 
practically all that China thought that she 
would have to pay, a detail. This impend- 
ing Japanese bill for improvements will 
aggregate nearly fifty million dollars. 
Disorganized and bankrupt China is in no position to meet this obligation unless she 
borrows from Japan. This would only tighten the already strong Japanese economic 
grip on Shan-tung. Business retirement is not always coincident with military withdrawal. 
If China shrinks from adding to her already heavy indebtedness to Japan, and is unable 
to police adequately the railway zone, then the Japanese will feel justified in detaining 
the rest of her troops to protect the mortgage she holds. At the very moment that China 
should be devoting her best energies to the patriotic task of raising the funds to buy out 
Japan in her Holy Provinee—Confucius was born in Shan-tung—she is facing civil war. 
The approach to the Washington conference was cluttered up, so to speak, with the 
barbed-wire entanglements of antagonism and suspicion, and the highway that leads 
from it is already strewn with problems, many of them difficult of solution. The 
same spirit of broad-visioned coneession that marked discussions and treaties must animate 
the carrying out of their significant dictates. For tolerant internationalism is essential 
to the regeneration of the international economic and political structure. 
Theaverage American who threw his hat in the air when the conference adjourned, and 
assumed that everything in the Pacific was over but the shouting, has another guess 
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coming. These next twelve months in the 
Orient will be, in many respects, as deli- 
cate as those preceding the conference 
were ticklish. 

What are the consequences, so far, of 
the Washington meeting? That they will 
be more constructive than the results of 
the Versailles deliberation almost goes 
without saying. At Paris the element of 
nationalistic politics was the paramount 
motive. At Washington toleration was 
conspicuous in shaping policies. Whereas 
disillusion and discontent have been the 
heritage of the Paris treaty, the docu- 
ments formulated at the American capital 
have stirred the universal consciousness 
to the realization that in intelligent co- 
operation lies the salvation of the human 
race. 

I went to the Far East to find out the 
actual situation. From a Europe rent 
with an unrest miscalled peace, I shifted 
the scene of observation to an Asia on the 
eve of significant evolution. I expected 
to find the Eastern world agog with specu- 
lation over the work of a conference that 
had saved a considerable portion of it, 
especially Japan, from bankruptcy or 
worse. Except for the thinking class in 
Japan, and a much smaller Western- 
educated coterie in Peking and Canton, 
there was very little genuine interest. 
Instead of rising to the opportunity cre- 
ated by the immense moral support that 
she received at Washington, China, for 
example, through the jealousies and in- 
trigues of her two principal war lords, 
had been converted into an armed camp. 
Reaction in Japan is fighting army reduc- 
tion to the last ditch. Even the people of 
Shan-tung are more disturbed about graft 
disclosures and bandit depredations than 
any kind of realization of what the Ameri- 
can people have done for them. So it goes. 


Diplomacy of Good Will 


HESE are merely a few of the immedi- 

ate consequences of the Washington 
conference. Likewise there are many 
compensations, even at this early date. 
In this and in succeeding articles an at- 
tempt will be made to interpret the results 
in Japan and China. 

I journeyed to the Orient with an open 
mind. The moment you mention Japan 
the words “pro” and “‘anti’’ rise up. 
There seems to be an unwritten law that 
everything written about the Island Empire must fall under one of these two heads. But 
there is a middle ground between the adulation of junketeers for whom the Japanese 
stage every phase of their life, in order to create a favorable impression, and, the blind 
prejudice of those whose opinions are formed before they leave their American port. It 
is this middle ground, based on the facts as I have found them, that I shall take. 

Just as Germany after the war had to be analyzed not in the heat and passion engendered 
by the conflict but in her relationship to a larger economic structure that is permanent, 
so must Japan be viewed as a cog in an international business structure that must know 
neither caste, color nor creed. -Plain honesty is the one requirement. A distracted and 
disorganized world, weary of the ravages of war and the no less disturbing bickers of 
peace, calls for codperation. Perhaps these twelve months of grace and the gospel of a 
new diplomacy of good will will go down in history as the Year of Reorganization and 
Recuperation: Political peace will mean economic peace. 

Before I enter upon the real narrative two preliminaries must be disposed of. One is 
to explain the difficulty of getting at anything like a real estimate of the Hastern situation. 
The other is the political and economic approach to the Washington conference. 
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Innumerable obstacles beset the path of 
investigation in Japan and China. In Japan 
you have, first of all, the language barrier. 
Many intelligent Japanese think they can 
speak and understand English, but they labor 
under a delusion. Even when they do speak 
English the habits of evasion and indirection 
frustrate frank expression. Few Orientals are 
frank: This psychological handicap is height- 
ened by the Japanese desire to put something 
over. It is like the strong sense of curiosity — 
it is really espionage—born in every son of 
Nippon. Even the fairest-minded alien in- 
stinctively puts himself on guard the moment 
he arrives in Japan, and keeps it up until he 
leaves. When you talk to aliens who have 
lived there or who have been there, you are 
caught between the Japanophobes and the 
Japanophiles. In self-defense you fall back 
on your impressions and stand by them. 

In China the task is no easier. Nearly 
every foreigner has a pet tuchun—military 
governor—or a favorite minister. Out of long 
contact with it I used to think that German, 
French, Hungarian, Polish and Czecho- 
Slovakian propaganda held the world’s en- 
durance record for persistency and prevarica- 
tion, but it is amateurish alongside the flood 
of inspired utterance in the land of the Celes- 
tials. When an alien has lived for ten years 
in China he either becomes a propagandist or 
an adviser. If you are in doubt about the 
status of a man in Peking you are safe in 
labeling him an adviser and letting it go at 
that. Poor old China has had to pay the over- 
head freight for all this expert advice, which 
extends from finance to sanitation. Inci- 
dentally, if ever a country needed disinfec- 
tants in its public life, that country is China. 
This, however, is another and later story. 

I could not have gone to the Far East at a 
more opportune time. Like Europe, the vast 
domain that teems with one-half of the human 
race, and where population is doubled every 
fifty years, is plastic as never before. The 
influences at work today will shape the coming 
centuries. 

Moreover the future of China, India, Rus- 
sia—for the Slavs overrun the north of Asia— 
to say nothing of Japan, is of immense signifi- 
cance to the United States. Aside from the American 
financial and commercial stake in the Orient and our 
stewardship of the Philippines, we have a definite moral 
obligation to China, growing out of John Hay’s enuncia- 
tion of the open-door policy for her. 

That so-called open door long constituted one of the 
myths, and I might add, the jokes, of the East. Up to the 
Washington conference it served mainly to provoke 
platitudinous professions that only camouflaged selfish 
aggression. It was like that traditional helping hand held 
out to China, that invariably hid the itching palm. Most 
European powers openly preached the Golden Rule, and 
privately practiced the double-cross. You do not wonder 
that a hearty dislike for foreigners grew up in China, and 
that Japan, prize imitator that she is, laid her aggressions 
to the uplifting precedent established by Germany, Russia, 
England and France, who pinched off chunks of China 
almost at will. 


Bayonet and Sample Case 


UST as delay, compromise and petty politics have been 
the postwar curse of Europe, so was the conflict of 

national assimilations, which always masked commercial 
penetration, the bane of the East. China has been the 
battleground of most of this commercialism that masquer- 
aded as statesmanship. Everybody but America partic- 
ipated in the great game of grab. 

It followed that in China business leaned too much on 
politics and too little on permanently constructive initia- 
tive and enterprise. It helped to aggravate the squeeze, 
or graft system. In the same way big business in Japan 
has always been tied up to the government, as was the case 
in the Germany that was. It was really feudal in spirit 
and organization. But there was a fundamental difference 
between Japan and Germany: Japanese efficiency in com- 
merce and industry is a vastly overestimated quantity. 
With the Germans efficiency was the real thing. 

Now you can see why Far Eastern politics and business 
became entangled in just the same way that they are in- 
volved in Europe. You cannot discuss one without tread- 
ing on the toes of the other. By the same token it is 
impossible to deal with China without involving Japan. 
What immediately strikes the observer in these parts is 
the extraordinary mistake that Japan made in reading 
the psychology of the Chinese. Japan’s whole economic 
well-being depends upon friendly relations with her nearest 
and biggest neighbor, who is also her biggest customer. 


Viscount Takahashi, Japanese 











































Premier 


Yet for years she has ap- 
parently done everything 

in her power to antagonize 
her. The usurpation by 
Japan of authority in Shan- 
tung was merely one evi- 
dence of it. This antagonism 
jeopardized peace in the Pa- 
cific and, together with the 
mad and suicidal race for 
armament, would have even- 
tually precipitated a serious 
crisis, and possibly worse. 

This leads me to an observation 
bearing on Japan that may as well be 
disposed of here as in any other place. 
In brief, it is this: The real Japanese prob- 
lem, whether in China, Siberia or California, 
is fundamentally an economic and not a 
race problem. Touch the pocketbook and youstart trouble. 
Japan’s misfortune is that there are two kinds of Japanese. 
One is the type you meet in Japan, who can hold their own 
socially and commercially anywhere. The other is a lower 
caste, which seems to constitute the bulk of the penetrators 
in foreign countries. They are the small tradesmen and 
farmers who not only segregate but set up in their little 
worlds abroad all the institutions of the homeland. These 
include the vice quarter, without which no Japanese com- 
munity is complete. This is true of Shan-tung, Siberia or 
any other place where the Japanese take economic root. 
Overshadowing this is the fact that they cut into the 
business of the white man, and the inevitable friction, born 
of trade rivalry, develops. 

The Japanese business penetrator in Asia has usually 
accompanied the soldier. This has been especially the case 
in Shan-tung and Siberia. When the sample case follows 
the bayonet the commercial envoy is not inclined toward 
tolerant amiability. He gets his hooks into concessions 
and ties up leases with military authority behind him. 
Hence Japan can afford to withdraw in various quarters 
and not materially disturb her economic domination there. 

When you study the Japanese at home you also dis- 
cover that just as there are two distinct grades in trade 
exploitation so there are two distinct states of mind. The 
Japanese on his own heath is, in the main, a more attrac- 
tive person than the average Japanese you find abroad. 
The moment they leave their native shores the Nipponese 
seem to acquire a pride and cockiness that. have helped 
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to aggravate the tension brought about by 
the commercial condition that I have just 
described. 

This, however, is incidental. Let us now 
take the highroad to Washington. The first 
real milepost was set up when Japan surprised 
the world and conquered China in 1894. 
There is no doubt that Japan was deprived of 
the fruits of her victory largely through the 
influence of Russia. A vital part of those 
fruits was the tip of the Liao-tung Peninsula. 
Russia paid a heavy price for her interference, 
because the germ of the Russo-Japanese War 
was this bit of Manchuria dominated by Port 
Arthur, which Russia later leased, and then 
lost to Japan in the struggle of 1904 and 1905, 
in which a great white race bowed for the first 
time to the prowess of the yellow man. 

With her triumph over Russia the expan- 
sion of Japan as a world entity began. There 
is no need of rehearsing her much-described 
rise. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which was 
really a coalition against Russia, speeded up 
her progress and enabled her to sit in the front 
row of the powers that be. 


Asiatic Politics 


A entered upon a new era, with Japan as 
the dominant agency. She bore precisely 
the same relation towards Asiatic development 
that Germany did towards Europe. The itch 
for expansion was keen. Being feudal in spirit 
and conception, she naturally employed more 
or less feudal methods. Germany became the 
model, militarism grew into a fetish, and the 
mailed fist began to rival the chrysanthemum 
as the national emblem. 

There are many well-informed people who 
believe that if Japan in her great hour of vic- 
tory over Russia had made an alliance with 

China, promulgated a Monroe Doctrine for 
Asia, and made herself the keeper, so to 
speak, of the integrity of the continent, 

instead of becoming bitten with imper- 
ialistic ambitions for a Pan-Japan, she 
would have been spared much of the 
international reaction against her. 
Behind all the Japanese urge for 
power and territory was a definite 
reason. It grew out of what has 
become a vital world problem to- 
day—namely, the pressure of large 
and growing populations upon an 
inadequate food supply. In the 
case of Japan she needed more than 
food. Her native and available iron 
and steel remain totally inadequate 
for her industrial needs. This is one 
reason for her penetration in China, 
where she controls three-fourths of the 
iron mines today. Just as the European 
war was fundamentally precipitated by 
the Teutonic desire for world economic 
domination, so was the situation in the Far 
East, which made the Washington conference 
necessary, due solely to Japan’s need of elbow- 
room in the race for a commercial supremacy 
that was not without its aggressive and therefore 
irritating features. Then came the Great War. Germany 
was expelled from Asia, and Japan, her acolyte, took her 
place in Shan-tung. The trouble that Russia sowed for 
herself in Manchuria was duplicated by the whirlwind that 
Japan sowed for herself when she sought to perpetuate her- 
self in China. Had she withdrawn gracefully she would 
have avoided much of the suspicion felt toward her in 
America and elsewhere. Even her treaty colleague, Eng- 
land, underwent a change of heart. 

It is no secret now that the Twenty-One Demands 
foisted on China were partially inspired by a firm J apamese 
belief that Germany would win. Only such a delusion 
would have fostered such a monstrous impropriety. 
Japan, as most people know, made hay while the red sun 
of war shone. Even before America got into the war she 
capitalized civilization’s hour of tragedy with a business 
expansion that was followed by an orgy of speculation and 
inflation, for which she will soon pay dear. The world 
economic collapse which has touched every purse began 
with the puncturing of the silk boom in Japan in 1920. 
This also is a later story. The big fact to be emphasized 
here is that with the signing of the Versailles Treaty 
Japan stood at the crossroads of her destiny. Whatever her 
aspirations were at that time, a new Asiatic deal impended. 

With Russia in collapse, with the German dream of 
world domination ended—both of these vanished em- 
pires had been potent factors in the Far East—new lines 
of national antagonism, and with them new conflicts of 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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through her dark cropped curls, protest 
stormy in her eyes. 

“But I’m telling you she’s hopeless!” she 
announced vehemently. ‘‘Out and out hope- 
less, and it’s barefaced flattery to let it go at that. You 
needn’t grin about it either. If anyone asks me what I call 
saddling that mouse-faced infant on us in the middle of the 
season I’ll tell ’em I call it a rotten outrage. Her ——”’ 

“Well, to the best of my recollection, no one has asked 
you yet, dear child,’”’ commented the flannel-clad gentle- 
man lounging beside her. ‘‘Good shot, Pete. Oh, in a 
mile! You met the train, did you? Well, you shall have 
jam for tea. Now get your breath and pull yourself to- 
gether and tell us just exactly what is the matter with this 
child horror. You have an attentive audience—or am 
I exaggerating, Robert?’’ 

“You are exaggerating,” replied the man leaning against 
the tree, grimly. “I don’t give a whoop in Hades what 
you two are talking 
about, but I’ll give 
you fifty dollars apiece 
to stop talking. You 
make more noise than 
any four other people 
in the world.’ 

The black-headed 
young man with the 
tired and charming 
face grinned at him 
sympathetically. 

“Silence is golden, 
what? Well, the poor 
but proud Thorns pre- 
fer the free silver of 
speech. Big party last 
night, Robert the 
Devil?” 

“Oh, for the Lord’s 
sake, shut up! Tell 
the others I’ve gone 
on to the pool, will 
you? See you later.” 

“Sweet soul!’’ com- 
mented Rod Thorn 
affectionately. ‘All 
the endearing quali- 
ties of a hyena with a 
sore nose. It certainly 
would be ten thou- 
sand pities if he 
cracked his skull on 
the bottom of the 
pool, but I wouldn’t 
grudge a single copper 
cent for the hand- 
somest funeral wreath 
in the city. I’d even 
go so far as long pur- 
ple streamers with 
heavy fringed ends 
and something tasty 
like ‘Your loss is our 
_ gain’ embroidered 
down the middle in 
rich gold Gothic let- 
ters.” 

“Well, I do think 
you might let him 
alone,’’ remarked 
Babbie plaintively. 
“‘He’s got more hooch 
than anyone on the 
shore, and no one can 
say that he doesn’t 
use it.” 

“No one indeed,” 
assented her brother 
heartily. 

“He gave everyone 
four cocktails apiece 
before dinner last 
night, and champagne 
and wh a 

“Did you take four 
cocktails, my dear?” 
The tone was pleas- 
ant, but the dark eyes 
narrowed a trifle. 

“T took as many 
as I wanted,” replied 
Babbie with dignity. 


B tires THORN ran distracted fingers 
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“And it’s none of your business that it didn’t happen to 
be four. Four is a very good number ——” 

“Tf I ever catch you taking four cocktails,’ he assured 
her, “your diet for a long, long time will consist entirely 
of certified milk and the very best bread that money 
can buy.” 

“Oh, stuff! Six nights a week you don’t know what 
anyone in this place is doing—you and your everlasting 
paper. Anyway, it isn’t just a hang-over that he’s got; 
he and Polly had the best row you ever heard out of a 
animal house just before lunch.” 2 

“Charming, charming couple, the young Grahames. 
Life of the place, aren’t they? Is it indiscreet to ask what 
caused the—er—discussion?”’ 
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PRESTON 


“In the Gloaming, Oh, 








“Discussion? Oh, boy, if this was a discus- 
sion, the Battle of the Marne was a debate!”’ 
Babbie wrinkled her absurd scrap of a nose 
in luxurious reminiscence. ‘Believe me, you 
could have heard what Robert thought of 
Paula right out in the middle of Texas, and you wouldn’t 
have had to strain your ears any, at that. That boy surely 
was shouting pretty!’’ 

“What about?” 

“Oh, because Polly’d sold The King. You know—that 
police dog he was so mad about? Well, of course she had 
two perfectly good reasons: Bob had absolutely refused to 
buy her those long green earrings she sent home, so she 
needed the money; and then Ramon had given her the 
most fascinating animal, about four inches square, called 
Black Butterfly; she says it’s a dog, and she was worried 
that The King might sit down on it by mistake and s4 

“By heavens, you women!” cut in Rodman Thorn, a 
far-off note of passionate resentment shaking his low 
voice. “So she sold 
the poor devil’s dog, 
did she? The only 
thing on God’s earth 
that gave him a mo- 
ment’s happiness! I 
swear you pass belief, 
the lot of you—and 
every last one of you 
can stand up in front 
of an altar and take an 
oath with a straight 
face to love, honor 
and obey us till death 
do us part! Thank 
God for the mistakes 
of others! I know one 
fine young fellow 
who’s going to profit 
by them.” 

“You fancy your- 
self a good deal as 
Roddie the Ironclad, 
don’t you, darling?” 
inquired his sister in- 
dulgently. ‘‘ Well, be- 
lieve me, the day’s 
going to come when 
you'll fall so hard that 
you'll break every 
bone in your body, 
and your head too. 
It’ll probably be for 
some little fuzzy- 
haired queen out of 
the third row at the 
Winter Garden; and 
serve you bally well 
right, at that. Speak- 
ing of queens, that 
prize from Paris is due 
to turn up here any 
minute. She was com- 
ing over just as fast 
as she could skip from 
one set of horrors into 





My Darling, 
When the Lights are 
Dim and Low a 


another. Oh, lady, 
that blue suit—I can 
see it yet!”’ 


“But what did you 
find so particularly 
agitating about her, 
dear child?” 

“Well, the fact that 
she was alive and 
moving around was 
enough to agitate any- 
one with two eyes. 
She wears skirts down 
to her ankles, and her 
hair around her head 
in braids, and no more 
powder on her face 
than a—thana clam.” 
Babbie’s vivid and 
sophisticated small 
countenance was 
brushed with stern 
disgust. 

“Ugh! I know the 
kind—nasty, low- 
minded, holy little 
beasts !’’ 
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“Now, now,”’ 
murmured Rod 
warningly. ‘‘The 


mere fact that 
you consider 
Godiva an evil- 
minded prude for 
not bobbing her 
hair is no reason 
for branding this 
child of the Old 
World ——” 

“Oh, shut up!” 
The overwrought 
critic searched 
feverishly through 
her meshed silk 
bag. “Give usa 
light, darling, and 
don’t talk so 
M110) Nyse ye Onl 
haven’t seen her. 
Just because she’s 
been out of Amer- 
ica for a century 
or so is no excuse 
for her turning 
into a Manchu 
peasant ora Pata- 
gonian serf, is it? 
She 

“‘God forgive 
you,’’ said Rod 
compassionately. 
“Mr. Wells never 
would. Thestudy 
of the social sys- 
tem has obviously 
never claimed 
your attention, 
little one. Also 
I’ve been given to 
understand that 
the young person 
is a purely Euro- 
pean product. 
Possibly the 
French conception 
of the jeune fille 
and the British of 
the flapper 
would ——”’ 

“Oh, hire a hall!’’ advised Babbie whole-heartedly. 
“Tt’s absolutely sickening the way you're getting to talk, 
Rod. You may be a dramatic critic, but that’s no reason 
for using so many asinine words that everyone thinks 
you’re an agent for some new dictionary. It’s darned 
embarrassing for me, I can tell you. Joan’s the only one 
that ever sticks up for you, and she does it because she 
wants to make Pete mad; I wish to the Lord you'd cut it 
out. As for your jeune fille, no one called Sarah Anne 
Carstairs had better try pulling any of that Continental 
stuff around here, even if she has a dead American father 
and a live French mother. Oh, Joan! Jo-an, come on in 
and watch the tennis; Pete’s got two sets straight from 
the Western Wizard.” 

“Good stuff,” commented the lady named Joan, hauling 
up her pony sharply, and swinging to the ground. “Take 
him home, Barker, and tell mother I’ll want the car at 
seven. Hi, fellow citizens! You’re looking rather fetching 
in that orange affair, Babbie, my girl. Don’t stop playing, 
boys. Afternoon, Baldur the Beautiful.” 

Rodman Thorn grinned at her, unperturbed. “Back at 
you, huntress of men, and delight of my soul. Want a 
cushion?” 

“Wanttwo. Anda cigarette; no, on second thoughts, a 
box of the little darlings. Anything to drink around here, 
honorable hostess?”’ 

“Etienne’s bringing out some ginger ale pretty soon, and 
the Wizard brought a flask, bless his blue eyes. Joan, have 
you seen her?”’ 

“Seen who?” Miss Joan Claridge curled her diminutive 
self up compactly on the scarlet cushions, struck a match 
on the sole of one tan boot with professional dexterity, and 
bestowed an approving glance from her sea-blue eyes on 
the man beside her. ‘‘ You’re disgustingly good-looking in 
flannels, aren’t you, Rod? Still no hope for an honest, 
hard-working girl?” 

“Not a hope,” confirmed the impervious Rod. ‘The 
line of aspirants still forms to the right, however. Do 
those unscrupulous little curls grow around your ears of 
their own free will,.Joan, or do you get them there by 
brute force?” 

“Will power,”’ explained the owner of the honey-colored 
curls. 

*..-Her minute daintiness turned the workmanlike polo 
costume into pure travesty—in a moment, surely, it 
would fade and dissolve into pale taffetas and foaming 








“‘The Stuff You're Getting Away With Gives Me a Pain That'd Turn Neuralgia Into a Treat”’ 


laces—the brown crash was as absurdly incongruous as the 
barytone voice which seemed to emerge from the depths of 
her shining boots with all the startling effect of ventrilo- 
quism. 

Miss Claridge could ride as hard, swear’as loud and 
drink as competently as any man of her acquaintance, 
but no stain of hardness or recklessness or weariness had 
brushed the fairylike loveliness of her small countenance as 
yet. Her indifference to public or private opinion was as 
genuine as the rose-petal color in her cheeks; the only 
thing in the world that she feared was the possibility of 
being considered even remotely respectable by any mem- 
ber of the widely assorted circle of friends, enemies and 
acquaintances that made up her world. No breath of such 
a suspicion had clouded her serenity for some time, however. 

“Lud, Babbie! Are these instruments of torture 
doped?” 

“T think maybe they are,” replied the proud owner of 
the cigarettes hopefully. ‘‘Ramon looked awfully mys- 
terious when he gave them to me, and murmured some- 
thing about poppied dreams.” 

“More apt to be pop-eyed, if you ask me; Car-r-ramba, 
what a taste! Since when has the Argentine Apollo be- 
come Ramon to you, my good child? I thought that our 
Polly had him roped, tied and branded.” 

“Well, she has, rather,’’ admitted Babbie frankly. 
“T’ve only known him for about ten days, but it does seem 
sort of swanky to go on calling anyone Sefior Mendoza 
when he calls you his little rose of darkness—eh, what?” 

“God bless the Latin race!’’ invoked Joan with fervor. 
“Tt’ll go right ahead in its sunshiny, benevolent, whole- 
hearted way, whether Polly gnashes her teeth and lays 
back her ears or not. It’s a great consolation to me, 
though I couldn’t give it any silver cup as a judge of to- 
bacco. No use struggling—I’m being driven to the strong 
man’s refuge! I saw a perfectly maddening pipe when 
I was in town yesterday, lying on a little sofa of white 
velvet all by itself in the jeweler’s window. It was black 
as Polly’s heart, with a green jade sash around its precious 
tummy, and it was exactly the right size for me. Are you 
listening, Rod?” 

“Breathlessly,”’ Rod assured her. ‘‘But my interest is 
purely abstract. I am in no condition, financial or emo- 
tional, to shower trifles of ebony and jade on any creature 
that breathes. I have a nice brown meerschaum that’s 
entirely at your disposal, however—pretty a thing as 
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you’ll find be- 
tween here and 
San Francisco. 
It’s yours for a 
smile, my lass.” 
““A good hearty 
scowl’s going to be 
all you’ll get out 
of me for some 


time,’’ retorted 
the frustrated 
Joan. “If you'd 


ever seen the little 
angel you 
wouldn’t insult 
me with your 
chatter about 
meerschaums. It 
had a visiting card 
lying beside it, 
with ‘Chéri, just 
arrived to-day 
frome, Paris ® 
printed on it in 
gold letters.” 

‘Oh, J0anita 
Tragedy, tempo- 
rarily forgotten, 
once more folded 
Babbie in its black 
wings. ‘‘You 
never told me— 
have you seen 
her?” 

“Seen who?” 
Miss Claridge’s 
interest was 
purely perfunc- 
tory. 

“‘Mrs. Car- 
stairs’niece. She’s 
just arrived to- 
day from Paris, 
too; and. believe 
me, no one’s going 
to print Chéri on 
her visiting card.” 

““No, haven’t 
seen her,’’ re- 
turned Joan une- 
motionally. 
““What’s the mat- 
ter, Babbie—is she devastating as all that? You look as 
though you were going into crape any minute.” 

“Devastating!’’ lamented the stricken Babbie. “Joan, 
she’s the worst dud you ever saw; I couldn’t describe her 
if I tried a million years. You know those hick shows that 
we used to pile over to see last fall—the ones that gave 
St. Elmo and East Lynne and Uncle Tom’s Cabin in a 
tent, and that we got thrown out of because Peter got 
hysterics, and went on as though he had whooping cough 
all through the most sickening part of the love scene? 
Remember? Well, I give you my sacred word of honor 
that she looks as though she’d been hired to understudy 
the heroine, and the manager was thinking of firing her 
because she wasn’t good enough. She was too awful to be 
real. I could yell when I think of her.” 

“You're certainly taking a great weight off my mind,” 
said Joan languidly. ‘One more siren in our midst would 
just about break my spirit; I’m thinking of suing Polly for 
mental anguish as it is. But why all the agony, infant? © 
Didn’t I hear somewhere that Mrs. Carstairs had gone to 
Canada?” 

“That’s why all the agony,” explained Babbie fever- 
ishly. “She went yesterday; her stepmother’s being 
operated on tomorrow, and she had to leave in the most | 
awful hurry without arranging anything—except me. She 
made me promise to look after this—this mess; she said 
the creature might feel strange and uncomfortable, because 
she’d been five years in a convent and hadn’t set her foot 
in America since she was two. She made me promise to go 
down and meet her, and take her to the club and the pool 
and the races. Thank God we hadn’t any room in the 
house, or I’d probably have had to take her in and put her 
to bed. As it is, Mrs. Carstairs’ housekeeper is going to 
have that job. Mrs. Carstairs hardly knows a thing about 
her. She’s really Mr. Carstairs’ niece, you see, and he’s . 
been dead so long that he isn’t exactly a mine of informa- 
tion. But I ask you, Joan, if it isn’t the most disgusting 
thing you ever heard?” 

“Well, hardly!’’ said the Dresden shepherdess in riding 
boots. ‘But it sounds like a good bit ofa bore. Can’t you 
get out of it?” : 

“She most certainly cannot,’ stated Rod crisply. 
“Nothing that Babbie could ever do could possibly repay 
Mrs. Carstairs for her kindness. She’s paid a great deal 
more attention to Babs than most people do to their own 
daughters these days—-given her dances, taken her to 
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Europe and California—and Babbie is certainly going to 
do everything in her power to see that this girl has as good 
a time as possible for the next week. I don’t want to hear 
any more nonsense about it, and that’s flat.” 

Rodman very rarely took that tone with his highly un- 
disciplined small sister, and she stared at him blankly for a 
moment, wavering between indignation and surrender. 
After all, he was her only asset as a family, and she hesi- 
tated to turn him into a liability. As a combination 
mother, father, audience and companion, Rod had done 
rather well in the last ten years. She decided to swallow 
her wrath, though the look that she bestowed on her 
monitor was one of acutely injured innocence. 

“Well, for Pete’s sake, what have I done? What 
haven’t I done, if it comes to that? Didn’t I meet the 
dirty train and smile all over my face when I saw her, in- 
stead of giving one piercing scream and dropping dead at 
her feet? I know what Mrs. Carstairs has done for me as 
well as anyone, but you needn’t think that it’s going to 
make me run around blessing the day that this curse came 
into my life. I’m glad that you’re feeling that way about 
it, though—you’re going to have a darn good chance to 
be as noble and as» holy as you want to in about three 
minutes. The little treasure’s probably romping on her 
way now—just long enough to get her face washed and 
polish up her nose a little, and stick her hair back from her 
ears, and she’ll be with us. She’s yours from then on—and, 
believe me, no one’s going to yank her away from you 
either.” 

Rod leaned over, bestowing a swift pat on the curly 
head, and an enchanting smile, which he carried in spite 
of the law against concealed: weapons, on the expressive 
countenance lifted gloomily to his. 

“You're turning my blood to ice water,” he said cheer- 
fully. “But I’m at your disposal, no matter how congealed. 
What’s the program, my sunbeam?” 

“We're going down to the pool for a swim after a while,” 
replied the sunbeam drearily. ‘And to-night we’re dining 
at the club. You get one side of her, and I bet whoever 
gets the other won’t speak to me fora month. You needn’t 


grin like that—believe me, you won’t be grinning by one 
o’clock to-morrow morning!”’ 

“If I ever grinned at one o’clock in the morning it’s be- 
cause I was in a comatose condition, and had lost all con- 
trol of my facial muscles. Up to twelve A.M. all I need is 
curls to be Pollyanna’s prize understudy, and after the 
witching hour I’d be out of place at anything but a first- 
class wake.” 

“It’s a pity you picked dramatic criticism for your life 
work,” murmured Joan with a small but ostentatious 
yawn. “Think of what a milkman you’d have made! 
Polly and I’d give up going to bed entirely to be milk- 
maids, and wake you at dawn by throwing dew in at the 
window. Wouldn’t we, precious?” 

“Wouldn’t we what?” drawled the tall and tragic young 
person misleadingly addressed as “precious.” 

“Now, now, Polly! What’s the use of crawling up be- 
hind people in that sinister fatal way if you don’t eaves- 
drop? You’ve heard every word we’ve been saying for the 
last five minutes, you wonderful black panther! Come 
around in front so we can see your hunting costume for the 
afternoon—there’s a good vampire.” 

“Thanks,” replied Paula Grahame softly. ‘I’m quite 
comfortable where I am.” 

“Very, very disobliging, if you ask me! You can see if 
you just turn your head half an inch, Rod. Attaboy! 
Well, what’s the news from the front? Has the leopard 
changed her spots?” 

“You ought always to wear purple, Polly!’”’ remarked 
Rodman with flattering conviction. “Especially with a lace 
veil that trails a little, and a parasol to lean on, and a deep- 
red rose. It’s simply ——” 

“Makes your senses reel, doesn’t it, old dear? Wonder- 
ful what you can do when you set your mind to it, isn’t it, 
Polly? Who was it that said that genius is nine-tenths 
hard work? Carlyle? Ruskin?” 

Rodman grinned reluctantly. ‘Bet a dime you’re the 
author,” he said. “Come on, stop deviling Polly, and be- 
have yourself, you little demon. Lots of room, Polly—sit 
yourself down and fall to. A good time is about to be had 


by all. A majestic form is approaching with tall glasses. 
Here, sit by me!” 

“There doesn’t seem to be anything but ground to sit 
on,” murmured young Mrs. Grahame. 

“Well, there’s nothing solider than ground, my dear 
girl—you’ll have to admit that. A chair would be nice, 
but it’s simply out of the question, unless you can seduce 
the bearer of glasses. Of course there are cushions. You 
have more than your share, Joan—cash in, Babbie—one 
of mine as a special concession. Mount the throne, lady!” 

Paula seated herself on the edge of the pile of cushions 
with majestic caution, and turned the somber magnifi- 
cence of her eyes on the menial with the glasses. 

“Anything in them, Etienne?” 

“What madame sees—geengaire ale, ice 

“Thanks,” said Paula hastily, and her tone was not 
eloquent of gratitude. “None for me, Babbie.” 

“Pull yourself together, darling,” adjured Joan, deftly 
removing two very tall glasses from the tray. “Take a 
nice big glass and park it beside you for five minutes, and 
maybe the fairies will put something in it. Do you believe 
in fairies, woman of mystery?” 

“T’'ll believe in anything that will put something but ice 
in this ginger ale. Who has the flask? You, Rod?” 

“Nossir—not that I don’t appreciate the pretty tribute. 
The gentleman from California who has just taken two 
straight sets and six straight games from the well-known 
Peter is now approaching, bearing gifts. Draw near, 
Lochinvar—draw a whole lot nearer! An admiring throng 
is eager and anxious to drink your everlasting life and 
happiness if you’ll sprinkle just a drop of life and happiness 
in their glasses!’’ 

“Go to it!” affably advised the brown young giant re- 
joicing in the name of La Rue Sinclair Tolliver and less 
formally referred to as Frisco Tolly. Babbie patted the 
ground beside her invitingly, her gypsy color a little 
deeper, and he sat down swiftly, with an expansively 
responsive smile. ‘No, wait a sec—it’s in the polo-coat 
pocket. Say when, Joan.” 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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I ran across the photograph of a rather 

nice-looking little boy, and when I turned 
it over I found written on the back, “Ellis 
Parker Butler, about 1876, aged 7.” That 
did interest me, you may well believe. There 
we were—the boy I was and the man I am— 
face to face, and if we wanted to 
we could say what we thought of 
each other. 

For a man to see a photograph 
of himself as he was forty-six years 
ago is not so interesting as it would 
be to see a photograph of himself 
as he will be forty-six years from 
now, but it issomething. Forty-six 
years from now I may be a wabbly 
old gentleman ninety-nine years 
old, taking nourishment out of a 
soup spoon; or I may be standing 
in line at the window of the supply 
department to ask for a new G 
string for my golden harp; or— 
but I hope not—I may be looking 
at a thermometer that registers 
2697 degrees above zero and saying 
to the man next me: 

“Tt looks as if it would be warmer 
today if we don’t have some rain, 
and I’ll bet a million to one we 
won’t.”” 

No one can guess what a photograph of 
himself taken forty-six years from now 
will show. If there is anything in this 
transmigration-of-souls business, as the old 
Druses believed, a twelve-dollar-per-dozen 
cabinet photo of me taken forty-six years 
from now may show me as a Rocky Moun- 
tain goat or as a Peruvian llama or as a 
plain but dignified ox. On the whole I don’t 
believe I will care to be an ox unless the 
pasturage is fair to middling and the work 
light, but I would rather have my photograph show me 
an ox than as something in the fourth-dimensional-space 
plane—say, as a transparent parallelepipedon marked 
A, B, X and Y at the corners. For a man who has always 
been rather proud of his looks, a photograph that showed 
him as nothing but an invisible whiff, represented by the 
formula 7A+3B(—Z-+2X), would be quite a comedown. 


[is other day, among some old papers, 


My Photograph in 1968 


VEN if the photograph showed me resolved into my 
constituent chemical elements, I don’t believe I should 
care much for it. I should hate to go over a lot of proofs 
with my family and have my daughter say: “I don’t like 






this one at all. The H2O hardly shows at all, and the car- 
bon and iron are so prominent they make papa look like 
the inside of a last year’s stovepipe.” 

Even if the photograph showed me as an angel—and 
that is almost more than I dare hope—someone would 
probably study it a while and then say: 

“Yes! Yes, it is a good likeness; but why didn’t you 
wait until you were through molting? Or did you need 
insect powder?” 

On the whole, though a photograph taken forty-six 
years from now would be interesting enough, I think I like 
the one taken forty-six years ago, even if the boy in it does 
not look at me with enthusiastic pride. 

This seven-year-old boy in the photograph is sitting in 
the photographer’s plush chair, sideways and cross-legged, 
with his right elbow on the back of the chair and the 
fingers of his right hand spread out like the rays of the 
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sun. I can still feel the moist hand of the 
photographer as he lifted one finger after 
another and put it exactly where he wanted 
it to be, exclaiming, ‘There! Good! That’s 
fine!’”? Then he jumped back to his camera 
and hid under the black cloth and took a look 
at me and jumped back to me to move one 
finger an eighth of an inch south by south- 
west. 

“Now, ready! Don’t move! 
proofs will be ready Friday.” 

His name was J. P. Phelps, Artistic Pho- 
tographer, Muscatine, Iowa, the card says. 
I have a memory that he was short and 
hairy. The interior of his gallery was hot and 
smelled like an oversterilized hospital. When 
you were posed a large iron clamp grasped 
the back of your head. In those days the 
photographer was as fussy as the undertaker, 
and being photographed was almost as fear- 
some as being undertaken. You did not 
decide on the spur of the moment to be 
photographed, and dash up and have it done 
and dash down again. The family began 
talking about it in June, and during July and 
August held consultations with the neighbors, 
trying to decide which photographer to go 
to. All of September and part of October was 
spent trying to decide whether to have a 
dozen carte-de-visite size or half a dozen of the 
newfangled cabinets with the jaggy edges. 


Ah! The 


Short of the Mark 


Y THAT time the photographer chosen 
had moved to Davenport or Asia and the 
neighbors had to be called in again; and when 
a new photographer had been chosen Christ- 
mas was at hand, and the photographer could 
not promise to have the pictures done before 
New Year’s Day; so the whole business was 
put off until spring. 

I am sorry to say that when this boy in the 1876 photo- 
graph faces me he has a somewhat resentful look. I hope 
this is partly due to the iron clamp that is gripping the 
back of his head and gradually pulling three hairs out 
by the roots; but I don’t know that I blame him much 
anyway. He is probably looking me over and sizing me 
up, and it makes him feel sick. Sitting there on that plush 
chair the young Ellis is a pretty fine-looking kid. He has 
a nice forehead—a mighty fine-looking forehead—and his 
skull looks as if it had a good brain capacity. He is just 
the sort of boy to grow up and be President Harding or 
Frank A. Vanderlip or the Bishop of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania or some other great or wealthy or famous man by 
the time he is fifty-three. 

A boy like that, seven years old in 1876, might be Her- 
bert Hoover or governor of Iowa or the president of 
Columbia University, in 1922. He might even be a new 







Big Warren Sees Little 
Warren and Helps Him 
In and They Hold Each 
Other’s Hands 


sort of Napoleon Bonaparte and president 
of the Confederation of the World, or chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the In- 
ternational Consolidated Hook and Eye 
Company, Incorporated; or even—if things 
went right—a blacksmith. A boy like that 
has a right to look forward to being almost 
anything noble and great by the time he is 
fifty-three. He has every chance that Edison 
had, or Thackeray, or any other man. Even 
Jesse James was only a seven-year-old boy 
when he was seven years old. 

What worries me is what 
that boy would think if we hap- 
pened to meet. It is hard to 
fool a seven-year-old boy; it is 
easier to fool your doctor. 

This young fellow in the 1876 
photograph is evidently all 
dressed up in his Sunday clothes. 
No boy I ever knew in Iowa 
ever looked that neat and tidy 
on a week day unless he was 
going to a party or to be photo- 
graphed; he could not have 
stood it—it would have killed 
him; he would have expired in 
misery. This boy has on a 
broadcloth suit with gold but- 
tons, and his shoes are pol- 
ished—except the heels—and he 
has his Sunday-go-to-meeting 
tie on and his Sunday stock- 
ings and just everything! 

I remember those buttons; 
they were lovely buttons, beau- 
tiful and bright. There was 
a row down each lapel and a row 
on each cuff and a row at the 
side of each knee. No matter 
where the boy sat, he arose with 
two or three fringed tidies 
hooked onto the buttons, and 
he had to be plucked before he 
was allowed to go forth. I remember that broadcloth suit. 
The boy’s mother made it; she bought the broadcloth and 
cut out the suit and sewed it and bound its edges with silk 
braid. It was a noble suit, and its only fault developed 
when she took it to the little German tailor to be pressed. 
She had no iron heavy enough to crush down the seams. 

The tailor said it was a nice suit and would wear a long 
time. “Only, maybe,”’ he said, ‘‘it wouldn’t be so easy to 
hold such a big boy upside down by the heels already when 
you should want to brush him.” 


Being Photographed 

Was Almost as Fears 

some as Being Unders 
taken 


Sunday-Go-to-Meeting Finery 


E SAID that because the boy’s mother had happened to 

cut the cloth with the nap running the wrong way, but 
I cannot remember that she ever did hold the boy upside 
down by the heels to brush him. Probably she took him 
out of the suit before she brushed it. The little German 
tailor may not have thought of that; he may not have 
been very bright. Or she may have brushed the suit before 
putting the boy into it; there is more than one way of 
doing a thing. 

I remember that suit so well because it was such a big 
event in that boy’s life. First the broadcloth had to be 
selected, and it is enough to drive one crazy to 
decide whether it shall be blue or black or brown. 
Then the broadcloth had to besponged and pressed. 
Then it had to be cut out, lying flat on the table, 
with the shears eating through it, allowing for 
seams, the shears going “creak! creak!’ as they bit 
their way, and with the boy’s mother stopping 
















suddenly with a catch of the breath in sudden 
fear that she had cut out two backs to the trousers 
and no front. She had! 

It seems to me that the boy spent several years— 
long and torturing years—standing on a stool and 
trying on that suit. He had it pinned on him in 
separate pieces, and tried on in basted sections and 
in every stage of development. Sometimes he tried 
on one sleeve and sometimes both sleeves; some- 
times one pants leg and sometimes two pants legs 
at.atime. Then it would be the coat with- 
out the sleeves. 

“Please, please!’’ the boy’s mother would 
beg through a mouthful of pins. “Do 
please hold up your arm!”’ 

Then she would gather up a fold of broad- 
cloth and stick a pin in it and, inadvert- 
ently, into the boy somewhere, and when 
he yipped she would sit back and say she 
didn’t know what she would do if he could 
not stand still a quarter of a minute at a 
time; she was just about discouraged with 
the suit as it was. It must be admitted 
that it is difficult for an amateur tailoress 
to cut an armhole to the right size when a 
boy keeps his arm clamped down tight and 
giggles every time he is touched, except 
when he is crying; but after a boy has tried 
on a suit a couple of thousand times he 
begins to think it is monotonous. He wishes 
he was an Indian and could wear a blanket 
and a couple of ready-made feathers. 

I remember the boy’s blue-and-gray- 
striped wool stockings too. His grand- 
mother knit them, but she did not put in 
the sand-bur tips and other stickers—they were in the 
yarn when she bought it. The boy did not have to try on 
the stockings; all he had to do was stand and sigh while 
he held the hank of yarn as it was being wound into 
aball. This wasa lot of fun, like chopping kindling 
when you want to’go fishing and bringing in wood 
when you want to play marbles, and it was a 
pleasant change from trying on broadcloth coats. 
When the boy was tired holding out his arms to 
have armholes cut it was a relief to hold them out 
while yarn was being wound off them. 

I remember the necktie too. It was, I believe, 
the most beautiful object the boy ever possessed. 
In a photograph the full elegance of the tie does not 
appear, the color effect being lost entirely; but the 
tie was what, in 1876, was called a Roman 
stripe. The Romans certainly liked their 
colors numerous and bright. When an 
architect began to build a Roman stripe 
he was fair to all the Romans. If one 
Roman loved scarlet he put it in, and if 
another doted on orange yellow he put 
that in, and if the next liked grass green 
init went. It was first come, first served, 
but any time a Roman discovered a newer 
and brighter color the weaver ran it 
right in and was grateful. The only times 
a Roman stripe weaver was sad was when 
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no one was discovering new and more gorgeous color, and 
then he wove in a little good honest black to show his sad- 
ness. The black sort of set the colors off and made them 
more showy. The boy’s tie had fringe on the ends, and he 
admired the tie with pure unblemished admiration. It was 
worth it. No matter what else the boy wore, he was all 
dressed up as soon as that tie was around his neck, and 
everybody within a mile knew it. 

When I picked up this photograph of the boy I was 
forty-six years ago I thought I remembered the gold 
buttons; but I could not be sure, so I got a magnifying 
glass, and sure enough, they were the very same buttons, 
with a gold knob in the middle and little gold dots scal- 
loped around the edges. Then I looked at the shoes, but 
they brought back no memories; I suppose that was 
because they were polished—they did not seem natural. 
I seemed to remember the shoe strings, wrapped twice 
around the ankles and tied in a hard knot; and the mud 
on the shoe heels—good old Muscatine clay that stays 
where it is put—but the fancy loops of stitching around 
the shoe tops meant nothing to me whatever. 


Revelations of the Magnifying Glass 


T IS remarkable how faulty one’s memory is. The only 

way I can account for it is on the theory that perhaps they 
were not the boy’s shoes at all, but borrowed shoes. The 
metal tabs on the ends of the shoe strings seem to suggest 
this} they are all there, and I cannot remember the boy’s 
shoe strings ever did have tabs on them one day after he 
got them. A large portion of the boy’s life was spent 
wetting the ends of shoe strings in the manner most con- 
venient and then twisting them into points that would 
reluctantly poke through the eyeholes. But perhaps these 
were brand-new shoe strings, purchased to be photo- 
graphed in. 

I was having a grand time with my magnifying glass. I 
looked at the striped stockings to see if I could discover 
any of the stickers, but they were not in 
sight—they were inside, sticking my legs of 
course. Then I raised my magnifying glass 
a fraction of an inch, and my eye came to 
the bottoms of the pants, where they met the 
stockings. Here was another thing I had not 
remembered: The edges of the boy’s beauti- 
ful broadcloth pants were worn threadbare, 
and had been overstitched quite 
carefully; but, even so, little edges 
of white lining showed through 
and wisps of lining ravelings hung 
down here and there. The Sunday 
suit was on its last legs. 

I could work up something 
rather pathetic about that, I be- 
lieve; something about the dear 
little lad trying so bravely to look 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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HE proof of the pud- 
[Taine being in the 

eating thereof I 
went to Russia feeling 
confident that if anything 
good and desirable had 
been proved in applied 
communism under the 
soviet system of govern- 
ment I should have no 
difficulty in observing it, 
since it would be plainly 
manifest in the lives of 
the people. 

Nobody pretends to 
believe that the social 
organization as it has 
formed itself during the 
great period of rapid 
industrial development 
throughout the world is 
in any of its aspects 
wholly satisfactory. 

On the contrary those 
of us who take time, in 
the midst of our per- 
petual occupation of 
making the best of it for 
ourselves in our several 
ways, to pause and look 
at it from as many angles 
as may happen to be 
visible to our minds, find 
it a good deal of a hope- 
less muddle from what- 
ever viewpoint it may be 
viewed; and we know 
perfectly well that any 
system that can prove 
itself to be better than 
the system upon which 
it is based is bound to 
win sooner or later, no matter what meas- 
ures may be taken to defeat it. 

There is something very attractive in 
the communistic principle: “From each 
according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his need’’; the great difficulty 
being that human nature is human nature 
in more ways than one. Most of us are 
drawn to this idea largely because we need 
a great deal and have very little ability. 


Lenine’s Definition 


EARLY everybody has given some 

thought to the theory of communism, 
and groups of people here and there have 
actually put it into more or less satisfac- 
tory practice, but these people have in- 
variably been regarded by ordinary folks 
as belonging to the great universal brother- 
hood of the partially demented, and I am 
sure that nobody—none of the ordinary 
folks, at any rate—ever dreamed of the 
possibility that an experiment in com- 
munism would be made upon the na- 
tional life of one of the strongest peoples 
on earth. 

Strong numerically, that is. There are 
more Russians in Russia by many mil- 
lions than there are people in the United 
States—including Russians. 

The high-toned, communistically conservative and ordi- 
narily respectable communists are telling us now that the 
Russian system is not communism. And one can readily 
believe this, because the renowned advocates of com- 
munism—back through the years since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century—have been accredited by common 
assent to the highbrow section of the world’s catalogue of 
intellect, and it is so difficult to believe that any really 
intelligent man could ever have imagined that such a 
system as pretends to be in operation in Russia today 
could possibly be made to operate. x 

No theory is proved until it is demonstrated, of course, 
and there is this to be said: When you are working on a 
formula you never know when, by accident or design, 
some element may be introduced into it that will change 
its character altogether and cause your experiment with it 
to fail dismally or to end in one spectacular catastrophe. 

' The good communists, who are no more willing than the 
rest of us to compromise with brutality, bestiality, selfishness 
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and crime in all its phases, say that it is the element of 
Bolshevism in the Russian experiment that is responsible 
for the horror and the hideousness of it, but they fail for 
some reason to tell us exactly what Bolshevism is. Bolshe- 
vism is nothing more nor less than the majority opinion of 
the Russian Social Democratic Labor Party, and, as such, 
is Nicolai Lenine’s own interpretation of the Marxian 
theory that the state has developed into an organ of class 
domination and oppression, and must therefore be over- 
thrown. 

The state, which most of us think of loosely enough as 
being a social unit resting upon an accepted constitution, 
upheld by a code of laws and functioning under a parlia- 
mentary form of government, is defined by Mr. Lenine as 
“the product and the manifestation of the irreconcilability 
of class antagonism.” 

And I should like to hear a guess from anybody as to 
how many of the class to which Mr. Lenine makes his 
appeal find this definition wholly intelligible. 
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Incidentally he does 
not explain just how he 
expects the abolition of 
the state as he conceives 
it, and the substitution 
of ‘‘a dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” to effect a 
class reconciliation. But 
at any rate that is the 
basic principle of Bol- 
shevism, to which every- 
thing else in Bolshevistic 
doctrine is either sub- 
ordinate or in the nature 
of mere amplification. 

The history of the de- 
velopment of Bolshevism 
is long and complicated, 
and it is probably for- 
tunate that I am not 
within consulting dis- 
tance of the necessary 
books of reference, be- 
cause if I were I am sure 
I should be tempted to 
make such use of them as 
would cause me to forget 
that I am not engaged on 
a job of historical re- 
search, to be leisurely 
and long-drawn-out. 

There are consecutive 
and concise histories of 
Bolshevism to be ob- 
tained, but I have not 
yet possessed myself of 
oneofthem. Ihavenever 
had an opportunity to do 
so. Such information as 
I have I have acquired 
from official reports; from 
minutes of the meetings 
of the Communist International; from 
popular books on the Russian situation— 
mostly pro-Bolshevik; through conver- 
sations with both leading Bolsheviks and 
prominent expounders of the fallacies of 
Bolshevism; and by accepting for two 
unforgetable months the réle of Guinea 
Pig No. 150,000,000 + in the vast lab- 
oratory of the experimenters. Being a 
visiting guinea pig I escaped some of the 
worst possibilities, but I did not escape see- 
ing what the others had to live through. 


Divided Menshiviki 


RIOR to the Bolshevist coup d’état in 

Russia in October, 1917, not more 
than one person in a million had ever 
heard of Bolshevism, and to those who 
had it meant nothing in any way re- 
sembling the fearsome meaning it came 
afterward to convey to the minds of the 
multitudes. 

I am sure the average person thought 
of Bolshevism as being a result of the 
overthrow of established institutions in 
Russia, instead of which it was the mov- 
ing force behind that event, a force that 
had been slowly accumulating in the deep 
secrecy of subterranean intrigue and ac- 
tivity for many years. 

The theorists who backed the views of Nicolai Lenine in 
the split in the Russian Social Democratic Labor Party at 
its second congress, which was held in London in 1903, were 
known as Leninites. They were the Bolsheviki, or mem- 
bers of the majority, and they held together, presenting a 
solid front, whereas the Mensheviki, or the members in the 
minority, were subdivided behind a number of leaders each 
one of whom had a little plan of his own upon which to 
remodel the world. 

The Bolsheviks were revolutionists of the extreme 
variety and they had for a leader a man of extraordinary 
energy and amazing resource. Nicolai Lenine believes 
above all things in the efficacy of propaganda, and I think 
nobody would dispute a statement that he is the greatest 
propagandist the world has ever produced. When it 
comes to disseminating his opinions, for whatever purpose, 
his system is without a parallel. It is both minute and all- 
embracing in its detail; it can be adapted to any necessity 
or emergency; it can be employed for the consummation 
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of any desired end; it is uni- 
versal in its scope, and for its 
material support there is no 
‘measure to be thought of that 
would cause either Lenine or any 
of his lieutenants to hesitate. 

From 1903 onward the Bol- 
sheviki worked incessantly and 
indefatigably. This fact is es- 
tablished. They were organized 
in parties under different names 
all over the world, and the busi- 
ness of each unit was to spread 
in one way or another the world- 
revolutionary doctrine. They 
worked underground always; 
were secret and secretive, obey- 
ing secret orders—that is, when 
they were working consciously 
as Bolsheviki. They gathered a 
great many henchmen who were 
their henchmen without know- 
ing it. They were the sappers 
of the enemy of organized so- 
ciety, laying the mine that was 
destined eventually to explode. 
They worked variously and un- 
der various aliases, but they worked together. They were 
seldom red, because for the most part it served their pur- 
pose better to disguise themselves in their propagandist 
activities in different shades of rose, and among the prod- 
ucts and by-products of their labors there appeared as time 
went on many strange phenomena. 

Among these I think I am justified in mentioning the 
well-known parlor socialists and the little groups of serious 
thinkers so delightfully presented by that whimsical ring- 
master of our many-ringed circus, Mr. Don Marquis. Not 
that I pretend to believe that all these were the result, 
either direct or indirect, of the Bolshevist propaganda; but 
who is there who could measure among them the extent of 
the Bolshevist influence? 


The Latest Thing in Propaganda 


HE latest propagandist maneuver of the Bolsheviki 
consists of an effort to overcome the popular conception 
of Bolshevism; to substitute in the general mind a sort of 
sheepish idea that the fear of what Bolshevism stands for 
which has been universally felt is without foundation, and 
that to regard Bolshevism as a menace is to display a very 
limited intelligence. This being true, I easily can imagine 
the fashionable leader of a little group of serious thinkers 
saying—more or less after the manner of Don Marquis: 
“Our little group has taken up Bolshevism seriously. 
We devoted an hour to it this afternoon and it was so 
interesting! We 
had with us such 
a charming Rus- 
sian—a Bolshevik 
himself! It was 
hard to believe! 
He was so spirit- 
ual, so highly cul- 
tured. He has 
perfectly wonder- 
ful eyes, but one 
could see that he 
had suffered. He 
had a look of such 
enduring patience. 
Hereally mademe 
feel quite childish 
when he talked 
about the Bolshe- 
vik bogeyman 
that we have been 
frightening our- 
selves with all this 
time. Isn’t it ex- 
traordinary the 
way fear affects 
people! Youknow 
how panic some- 
times gets hold 
of a crowd and 
stampedes it when 
there is nothing to 
be afraid of at all? 
Well, that’s just 
the way the idea 
of Bolshevism has 
affected us—our 
kind of people, 
you know. 
“Except that 
we are not really 
to blame for 
being so wrongly 
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influenced, because, after all, we had no way of knowing 
the truth when we were being overwhelmed all the time 
with anti-Bolshevist propaganda. Propaganda can be so 
insidious, you know, and we ought really, for our own pro- 
tection, to be on the alert for it in everything we read or 
hear. 

“The anti-Bolshevik propaganda has been the work of a 
few syndicates of international capitalists—you know it 
costs an awful lot to do that sort of thing!—who consider 
nothing but their own interests and who are too sordid and 
merely commercial to have any concern about the soul of 
a people. And isn’t it too dreadful that America, this 
country that ought really to be everybody’s country— 
because, after all} you know, as history is written it was 
only discovered a little while ago; and though I am just as 
good an American as anyone I can quite see why America 
should still be looked upon by the world brotherhood as 
being in a sense common property; it is so much broader, 
so much more intelligent, so much more in keeping with 
the inevitable trend of history—if you know what I 
mean—to look at it in that way—but isn’t it too dreadful 
that this great new country should have produced the 
most heartless capitalists, the most ruthless exploiters, the 
most unthinking oppressors in the world? 

“Mr. Tellitallsky didn’t finish explaining to us the 
principles of Bolshevism, but he convinced us that we had 
been shuddering all these years at nothing at all, and I felt 
ashamed of myself; I did, really! Of course we don’t want 
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communism here in our country; 
not yet; not until we are better 
prepared to receive it. Mr. Tell- 
itallsky frankly admits that we 
are not ready for it; but that’s 
no reason why we should turn 
our backs upon a people who 
have accepted it and are trying 
so bravely to make a success of 
it in the interest of the masses. 

“Tf we can induce Mr. Tellit- 
allsky to meet with us again 
next week we shall devote an- 
other hour to the subject. It’s 
perfectly fascinating! There is 
an undertone of sadness through 
it all, but in another way it’s 
awfully funny. It’s like walk- 
ing right up to something that 
has simply thrilled you with 
terror for ever so long, only to 
find that you have been terror- 
ized by a monster of straw. It 
gives one such an opportunity 
to laugh at oneself, and that’s 
always such a very healthy thing 
to do, don’t you think?” 

I beg everybody’s pardon, and especially the pardon of 
Mr. Don Marquis, for such a weak imitation of one of his 
several inimitable styles, but I myself have actually 
heard more or less that kind of talk. And the parlor 
socialists, those earnest and devoted bridge-table and 
dinner-party students of world problems who began along 
sometime in 1917 to suffer from an acute attack of dimin- 
ishing interest in socialistic theories, are beginning now to 
come back into their own. 


The Parlor Socialists’ Grievance 


HEY all believe—with an ethical belief, of course, not 

a commercial belief. They abhor the very idea of sordid 
commercialism, even though they do cling tenaciously to 
all the advantages that have accrued to them through 
commercialism—they all believe that the United States 
should recognize Soviet Russia, and regard it as being 
inexcusable that a supposedly enlightened and so-called 
liberal government such as ours purports to be should 
obstruct the way of a great people struggling to be free. 
They declare—with an air as though they were daring you 
to call in the police—that there is nothing particularly 
sacred about the American Government; that, asa matter 
of fact, almost any change in it would be a change for the 
better; that the soviet system should at least be permitted 
to prove itself one way or another, and that if it proves 
itself to be better than the established failures to which the 
world is now sub- 
jected they are all 
for it. 

And all welland 
good, saysI. But 
I wish I could 
gather up a little 
company of such 
Americans—all of 
them, mind you, 
either unalterably 
bourgeois or irre- 
deemably rich— 
take them to 
Russia and com- 
pel them for a 
period to live in 
the midst of the 
Russian experi- 
ment as the aver- 
age Russian is 
compelled to live. 
I should take 
them empty- 
handed, thereby 
saving the soviet 
authorities the 
trouble of empty- 
ing their hands, 
thrust them forth 
as mere people 
among the people, 
and ask them to 
play the game ac- 
cording to the 
rules laid down. 
They would not 
find any of their 
admired leaders or 
revered teachers 
doing this; but as 

(Continued on 
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OU ean take it 
from me that a 
champion is al- 


ways a champion, no 
matter where he is or 
what company he is 
in. That is, the stuff 
that made him what 
he is and keeps him 
there is stuff that is 
recognized even by 
folks he chances to 
meet or be with who 
don’t happen to be 
acquainted with the 
fine points of his 
specialty, or maybe 
don’t know anything 
about it at all. 

Hestands out from 
the ruck, and there is 
something about him 
that lets you know he 
does. Tell me what 
that something is 
and I’ll tell you what 
makes him a cham- 
pion. But it’s there and 
everyone knows it’s there. 
You might call it person- 
ality. Personality—get the 
idea? 

Now I’m not reaching for 
credit in the way of making 
anyone think I dug this line 
out of my own head. A manager who has piloted a ball 
club up to and through two World’s Series, and aims to 
do it again if a certain deal goes through, can stand on his 
record without wasting his time trying to bat in this guy 
Einstein’s class; I mean the fellow the papers were so full 
of a while ago who doped out that the stars and the earth 
were near relations, and not even the highbrows could 
eome back at him, because no one knew what he was 
talking about. 

No, I saw it demonstrated; I mean that champion idea 
of mine. And, like most things one gets by experience, it 
cost me something. It cost me the best batter the world 
ever saw, next to Babe Ruth, and I figure you'll agree 
with me when I say it was Bab Schnitzler. Remember 
Bab? If you don’t you never had a passing acquaintance 
with the national pastime. 

I got Bab from the Three I League in exchange for a 
pitcher who had put his fast ball back in the trunk where he 
kept his first toothbruzh and a utility infielder who carried 
the only elastics he had left in his sock supporters. Bab— 
which was shortened from Baboon after he had put four of 
the Grays’ regulars on the hospital list for insisting upon 
the full titlk—was not highly regarded in the bushes, in 
spite of his size and strength. But English McCune, 
who does most of the scouting for the Grays, figured 
that if Schnitzler, who threw left-handed and batted 
right, could be turned to the south side of the plate 
the fences wouldn’t keep the balls he hit inside any 
more than they would a flock of blackbirds. I don’t 
know just how he doped this out. MeCune is a close- 
mouthed bird and isn’t handing away his inside stuff. 
Maybe what struck his eye was the thing I was speak- 
ing about when I began this spiel—the personality, or 
something, that sets out a champ ahead of the 
bunch. I don’t know. 

Anyway, the manner in which Bab, after I 
had sweetened him on the bench for a season, 
broke into the Grays’ regular line-up and made 
opposing pitchers wonder whether the outfield 
had shrunk is a familiar story. If you remem- 
ber, he made twenty-two homers in his first 
season of regular play, the season we won our 
first World’s Series, and then came back the | 
next year and waved thirty-two good league \ 
balls out of the various lots. % 

Oh, Bab could hit! And he could field. He ' 
was a ball player, the best I ever saw or heard 
of. I am perfectly willing to hand him this 
bouquet, and wherever he is I hope he suffocates 
when he inhales the perfume. 

When he came to the Grays I take one look at him 
and then a long, cold look at McCune. 

“Mac,” says I, “haven’t you got this ball park 
mixed up with the Bronx Zoo?” 

“Oh, no!”’ replied Mac, who can see everything but 
a joke. “No, I ticketed this bird correct.” 

“Bird! “You mean a grizzly bear.” 
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He Took a Toe Hold and Swung Like a Windmill 


Maybe I was flattering the newcomer at that. He hada 
chest like the back of a jitney bus, and above it a big 
tousled head with heavy eyebrows that met in the middle. 
He looked about as human as a coonskin coat. But his legs 
tapered as an athlete’s should, and amidships he was 
flat as a prize fighter. Taking their cue from me—and Ill 
hasten to say it was a bum cue—the 
boys were jocular about the rookie. 

““Where’s your glove, Baboon?” 
inquired Rats Finnegan. 

“On the ground near where 
you’re going,”’ was the reply. 

It was even so, and Rats had 
nothing on the glove when it 
came to lying still. 

This quick come-back of 
Schnitzler’s made me suspect he 
wasn’t as bushy as his eyebrows. 

I was sure about a minute later. 
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The Baboon Sat There Up-Ending the Coffeepot 
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“Ts there any other big 
leaguer,” inquired Bab, look- 
ing calmly around, ‘who 
don’t think he can live happy 
without putting me into the 
monkey class?” 

Hop Bruner, our regular 
catcher, famed throughout 
the league for his ability as a 
one-two puncher, opined that 
he couldn’t, and proceeded 
to live up to his convictions. 
A few minutes later, 
when I bent over 
him, he faintly mur- 
mured for water, 
whereas to all physi- 
cal indications he 
ought to have been 
asking for a lily to 
hold. 

Thereupon Baldy 
Trott and Bill Pitt, 
adopting the motto 
of the state of Ken- 
tucky as their plat- 
form, declaimed the 
dangerous name in 
unison, and went to 
grass so nearly at the 
same time that it 
would have taken a 
quick-motion camera 
to tell whether they 
lived up to the 
divided-fall part of the motto or not. Well, anyhow, as I 
already said, the name by popular vote was reduced to one 
syllable. : 

No, Bab wasn’t a slow thinker. He was one of those big 
guys whose ideas come quicker than he can let you know 
they’re coming—could think faster than he could falk. He 
hadn’t had much education, but he could read and write 
all right; and when it came to figuring in a pinochle game 
or estimating his exact value as a ball player he stood at 
the head. 

He never said much about his past life, probably reck- 
oning the less said the better. But you wouldn’t get by 
his table habits without knowing that he was never raised 
in the home of a bank president. I remember the first night 
at the hotel Bab ordered a squab because the name 
attracted him—he was always that way, eager to learn. 
When it came he picked it up and swallowed it like a 
quinine pill, ordering the waiter to bring half a dozen more 
of those little birds. 

But, as I say, he was eager to learn and fairly quick at it 
too; but only one thing at a time. On the ball field, at the 
hotel, wherever he was, whatever you wanted to teach 
him had to be slipped singly. Give him two things to think 
about at the same time and the big baboon stopped think- 
ing about anything. Give him three and he was like a man 
who has kicked over a beehive. 

All you had to do was be patient. I was. I worked over 
that cave man like a father, and I will say he was dutiful. 
He had no bad habits—that is, no vices, unless you except 
cards. And pinochle is never a vice when you win as con- 
sistently as Bab Schnitzler did. As for his ball playing, he © 
was a natural left-handed hitter, and how any bush-league 
manager had ever let him hit from the other side I never 

yet have figured out. The minute the ball left the 
pitcher’s hand he lamped it and his eye stayed on 
it like aspotlight on a lady dancer, no matter where 
or how it broke. 
When he struck out, as he did, of course, as often 
if not more so than the rest of the team, it was 
not because he was fooled but because the force he 
put into his wallop affected his timing of the offer. 
His hitting helped a lot to win that pennant the 
first year he played regularly, and you remember 
the seven home runs he made in the World’s Series. 
Next season the Grays were never headed after 
. July first, and we took the well-known post-season 
series from the Trojans in straight games. The 
future looked pink to me. Here I had Finnegan, as 
sweet a lead-off man as ever choked a bat; Pitt next, who 
had hit for more singles than any man in the league three 
years running; then Larry Boyle, an annual .300 batter— 
and Bab in the clean-up compartment. There never were 
four men who were harder for a pitcher to work on, and they 
gave the Grays an attack that promised to last for years. 

Behind them were other murderers. In those days, if I 
was outside of a park, blindfolded, I would have known 
whether the Grays were at bat or not by the sound the old 
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ash made as it met the ball. And fielding? Those Grays 
covered the ball: park like a Billy Sunday tabernacle. 
There was nothing to the league race in those days. 

In fact I got pretty heady over the situation. I got the 

idea that no one man was indispensable to the club’s suc- 
cess; that everything was due to team play, and, over and 
above all that, to the managerial genius of a man whose 
‘name would be recognized as my own if it were spoken 
aloud. I know better now. Now I know that the strength 
of an arch is the keystone, the solidity of a building its 
foundation, the greatness of a ball club a single nucleus 
around which all the other parts gather and form a battling 
whole. Bab Schnitzler was that nucleus in the Grays. 

I hand myself enough credit to think I really knew this 
when'he was with the club. But, if so, I didn’t digest the 
knowledge sufficiently to get it circulating through my 
system. No, on the surface, I just took the Grays as a 
club, stuck out my chest and felt good. Maybe I’d be 
feeling the same today; maybe the Grays would be up 
there fighting in the first division instead of pulling a life- 
and-death duel with the Plaid Sox to keep out of the 
cellar, if it hadn’t been for that English trip. In fact it’s 
a cinch they would. 

Every time I think of England I wish somebody would 
tow it north of Vladivostok and forget to anchor it. I gave 
a season’s winnings at the track to the Irish Republic fund 
last year, hoping they’d go over there and cut Lloyd 
George’s hair for him. That’s how I feel about England. 
And as for that oily, fat-fingered little guy, Cephas Pratt, 
who got the Grays over there, let it go with the simple 
statement that I hope I live long enough to meet him face 
to face. 

Now, as a class, I haven’t got anything against press 
agents. I have used them once in a while when I didn’t 
like the way the regular newspaper guys were treating me 
personally. But I’ve got a lot against this bird Pratt. Yes, 
he was a press agent. If he sees this it will be getting back 
at him a little bit, because that description of his par- 
ticular profession never made any hit with him. Standing 
up against the bar at the Savoy or Claridge’s or some of 
those high-flown places in London, sticking out his little 
stomach and chest like a pouter pigeon, twisting his waxed 
mustache and puffing out his fat cheeks, he would talk 
for—well, as long as someone was buying, about his 
not being a press agent 
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public movement, get a lot of snuffy old millionaires or 
millionairesses interested, and then land in a swivel chair ° 
before a roll-top desk with plenty of push buttons and a fat 
rake-off. Come to think, I guess Cephas was a plenipo- 
tentiary, if it means what Judge Connolly, the umpire, 
said it meant the time I asked him. All I’ll say is that 
Cephas couldn’t have meant what Connolly said it meant. 
But then the judge was prejudiced, too; he was on that 
English trip. 

This Pratt didn’t figure in the deal at first; at least not 
with us. The first we heard was just before we played the 
World’s Series and the news- 
papers began talking about a 
great symposium of sports to be 
held in London with the idea of 
bringing all the nations closer 
together in the brotherhood of 
a better understanding, not only 
as regards sports but politics 
and everything else. - Smooth 
idea, what? Each was to learn 
all that could be learned about 
the other’s sports and carry 
them back to the native land 
and push them along, so that 
finally all the world would be 
playing the same kind of games 
and there would be _inter- 
national leagues and all that 
sort of bunk designed to bring 
alien peoples closer together. 

If I’d known Pratt or any- 
thing about him when this stuff 
came through I’d have tumbled 
quicker than a hod-carrier who 
thinks a plank is three feet 
longer than it really is. As it 
was, I fell instead of tumbled. 
So did everyone else, the news- 
papers included. It was a great 
program. The best ball club 
that the U. S. A. could boast 
was to go over—at its own ex- 
pense, mind you—and play ball. 
The English were to show the 
fine points of cricket; the French : y 
were going to tip the world off f 2 
on handball and croquet; the Siac 
Finns were going to throw the Sone 
javelin; the Spaniards were 
going to throw the bull, or some- 
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Plunkett Lands it Square an Instant After Bab’s Windmill Cops the Referee 


up an opposing nine from the clubs of the league.’ 


over the idea at first; but by the time we had copped the 
series and the money was in sight there wasn’t a man who 
wasn’t keen to put in a month on the jaunt; while Wol- 
verton, our owner, had so many volunteers for the opposing 
nine that you’d thought war had been declared. 

The newspapers of course made a hurrah about the 
trip; made so much noise and printed so much that no one 
seemed to notice the fact that the international stuff—all 
this proposed big explosion of international sporting 
spirit—had boiled down to a visit of the Grays to London. 
Good as Cephas Pratt was, he couldn’t get the French, 
Spanish and the rest beyond the point where they were 
willing to talk about the idea. 

Beyond that, the mere fact that they would be required 
to finance their sporting tour was more than sufficient to 
spike it. 

This bird Pratt of course had been, behind the whole 
scheme the whole time. He had gone to London as bally- 
hoo for an invading Broadway musical-comedy troupe, 
and finding that the dear old English loved to fall for his 
particular brand of bunk he remained there, cultivating a 
London accent, clothes that needed shaving and a bank roll. 

When the foreigners fell by 
the wayside Pratt simply 
howled more about the Amer- 
icans—the Londoners had never 
been much impressed by the 
French, Spanish, Italian, Finn 
and Greek stuff anyway—and 
drew down what he called his 
honorariums week by week with 
cheerfulness that never failed. 

Schnitzler balked at the idea 
‘of the trip at first when he 
learned juSt where England was 
and what you had to do to get 
there; but when he heard they 
fed you four meals a day on the 
steamship, with five o’clock tea 
besides, he changed his mind 
and was crazy to go. 

“Look here, chief,’ he said 
the day before we sailed, shov- 
ing over a newspaper, “‘what’s 
the idea?” 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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been north of Boston, and he felt like a 
pioneer. He had gone to sleep the night 
before on the Pullman, from whose windows he had been 
able to look forth across a familiar countryside. This 
morning he saw bold and barren hills, brown fields, leafless 
trees close reefed for winter’s gales, and everywhere the 
warmth and color of spruce and fir and hemlock and of 
pine. There was, about the towns where the train stopped, 
an air of impermanency. The houses were of 
frame construction, narrow and high; they 
seemed flimsy. He thought a stiff wind would 
have toppled many of them. As a matter of 
fact, a stiff wind was blowing that morning; dry 
leaves scurried in panic before it, for it came 
from the north and there was ice in its breath; 
but young Carl Van Wert, in the warm Pullman, 
had no hint of this. 

He began to see, on the platforms along the 
way, men garbed for winter in kersey pants and 
felt boots and heavy, sheep-lined coats. They 
repelled him, for they did not look scrupulously 
clean, and he had been taught from babyhood 
to brush his teeth twice or thrice a day, bathe at 
least once a day and tend his nails. These 
matters had been insisted on so strenuously 
that they had assumed in his eyes more impor- 
tance than they deserved. So he did not like 
these soiled-looking men; but they interested 
him, and he wondered if there were any here aboard 
the train, and decided to inspect the day coaches and 
see. 

The coaches offended his nostrils, and on the plat- 
form between the last of them and the smoking car 
he stopped to light a cigarette; then opened the door 
of the smoker and was immediately grateful for the 
precaution. The car, to his first glance, seemed full of 
men: enormous men with wide shoulders and broad 
faces and mustaches and greasy hair. The air was 
foul with the smoke from their foul pipes; the floor 
was littered and stained so that he could find no clean 
place to set his foot; and the odor of many hot and 
steaming human bodies, each swathed in garments too 
long worn, struck him like a shock of horrible and 
nauseating fear. One or two of the men saw him and 
grinned good-naturedly; and then the brakeman came 
across the swaying platform at his back and stood 
beside him in the open door. Van Wert welcomed 
this brakeman as an ally. 

“Who are they?” he asked. 

“Crew going into the woods,” the brakeman replied. 

“Lumberjacks?” 

Van Wert had seen the wordina book. The brake- 
man grinned faintly, but he nodded. 

“Yeah.” 

The young man, with no further parley, fled back to 
his Pullman. The experience had been a shock to him; 
he weighed it in his thoughts and was faintly appalled. For 
he, too, was going into the woods. At Princeton he had 
decided on forestry school. 

His father weighed the idea, asked acutely, ‘Sure you 
want that kind of life, son?’’ Hisson wassure. ‘Then I’ll 
tell you,” said old Van Wert. “‘I’ll fix it up for you to go 
into the woods for two-three months—see how things are 
done on the ground. It’ll do you good physically, and 
you'll learn something; and you’ll know whether you want 
to go on.” 

It had been so arranged. When this train should pres- 
ently stop—he looked at his watch and saw that it would 
be less than ten minutes now—he would be at the jumping- 
off place. There remained ahead of him a long automobile 
ride, a motor-boat trip, probably some tramping before he 
should reach his destination far up in the spruce forests. 
He had expected to enjoy himself, but the sight of his 
potential fellow workers in the smoking car ahead dis- 
turbed him. 

“They say even a pig, given a chance, will keep himself 
clean,” he thought disgustedly. ‘‘They’re lower than 
swine; they’re clods.”’ 

Remembrance of them made him go into the lavatory 
and wash his hands. Then the engine whistled, the train 
began to hiccup on its brakes, and he knew it was time to 
get off. The porter helped him on with his coat, bore away 
his bags. There was also a steamer trunk in the baggage 
car ahead; but by the time he had alighted that end of 
the platform was thronged with the men from the smoker, 
so he made no attempt to claim the trunk until they should 
have disappeared. 

Their voices came to him—hoarse, shouting yet 
strangely musical voices. A young man in corduroy 
knickerbockers and a plaid Mackinaw had met them, was 
checking their names, shouting at them, grinning in 
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response to their jests, answering their loud calls. As they 
answered to their names they climbed into large-bodied 
motor trucks that would transport them on the first long 
stage of their journey into the wilderness. Van Wert 
watched from a vantage at the other end of the platform, 
and when the last of the trucks was loaded and had lum- 
bered.away he was not surprised that the young man in 
corduroys turned in his direction. 

This young man looked at him for a moment, then said 
pleasantly, ‘“‘You’re Van Wert, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,”’ Van Wert nodded. “‘Did you come to meet me?”’ 

The other held out his hand. 

“Jenks is my name. I came down to get that bunch 
headed in the right direction, and the boss told me to bring 
you back. I’ve got a flivver around behind the station. 
Hope you didn’t mind waiting?” 

“You had my sympathy.’ Van Wert smiled. He meant 
to be friendly, but Jenks seemed surprised. 

“Sympathy? How’s that?” 

“Oh, having to handle swine like that!”’ 

Jenks chuckled a little. 

“They’re not so bad. You ought to see some of the 
stuff we get up here. Those were good men. I know ’em. 
They were up here all last winter.” 

“A good half of them had drunk more than was good 
for them,’”’ Van Wert suggested. 

“Half?”’ Jenks laughed. ‘Lord, all of them!’ He was 
inspecting the trunk to which Van Wert had led him. 
“That yours?” 

“Yes—if you can manage.” 
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“Oh, transportation’s the best thing we do 
up here. I can take your stuff right on the 
flivver. There’s no one going up with us. 
Trunk on the running board and the other stuff in back.” 
He turned away. “‘I’ll back her in here to the platform.” 

Ten minutes later Van Wert’s luggage was bestowed as 
Jenks had promised. The train meanwhile had pulled 
ahead into the yards. As Jenks tied the last knot in the 
rope that held the trunk a brakeman came out on the 
rear platform of his train and yelled to 
him. 

When Jenks answered, the brakeman 
shouted, ‘‘One of your gang’s soused in 
the smoker here.” 

Jenks smiled a little and strode that 
way. Van Wert hesitated, decided to 
wait where he was. By and by Jenks and 
the brakeman appeared, dragging between 
them a small, soiled and abhorrent figure. 
The man’s head sagged and swayed weakly 
from side to side. His stumbling feet 
dragged along the cinders. They brought 
him down the track and stuffed him bodily 
into the tonneau of the car. 

Van Wert had moved to one side, out of 
the way, but at this he asked, “‘Why do 
you put him in there?”’ 

“He was asleep on the floor between 
two seats,’”’ Jenks explained. “‘The others 
probably thought it was a joke to leave 
him. I'll take him up with us.” 

Van Wert said slowly and painfully, 
“But he’s so damned foul, you know.” 

Jenks looked at him with quick surprise, 
then looked away. 

“Well, it’s my job to get him in, any- 
way. He ought tohave gone in the trucks, 
but they’re on their way now.” 

“T shouldn’t think carrion like that was 
worth carting in,” Van Wert suggested, 
and Jenks smiled that ready smile of his. 

“He’s a good hand with an ax,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘And he can drive a team and 
he’s a first-rate mechanic.” Van Wert 
must have seemed incredulous. ‘“‘Oh, I 
know he doesn’t look it,’”’ Jenks agreed. 
“But he’s a good man.”’ 

Their little car rattled through the town 
and began the long climb beyond. The 
great lake spread to their left and ahead, 
and toward the crest of the hill Jenks 
stopped so that Van Wert might see its 
splendor. The strong northerly wind was whipping the 
water into whitecaps, between which lay deepest blue; the 
mountains behind them and up the lake ahead were as 
blue as the water, beneath a sky that was covered with 
scudding, shadowing clouds. There was a somber note in 
this blue that predominated everywhere, and the two young 
men buttoned their coats more snugly. 

““Cold,’’ Van Wert said. ‘“‘That’s gorgeous all right, but 
it’s cold as the devil in this wind.” 

Jenks, starting the car, nodded. 

“Wind holds that way, we’ll be frozen up pretty quick. 
There was ice in the coves this morning.” 

They dropped down toward the lake again, along that 
marvelous road built for forty-odd miles through thick 
woods by the great company which Van Wert had come to 
serve. Jenks told the story of the road. 

“It’s pretty good now, but I can remember when it took 
six horses to pull a buckboard through here,”’ he said, and 
Van Wert wondered audibly. The man in the tonneau 
slept, with loud snores. ; 

They stopped for a moment at Pickerel Bay while Jenks 
went into the store there; stopped again at Rough River, 
a dozen miles farther on, where heavily clad men seated 
idly along the veranda rail before the store watched 
them from narrow eyes. These expressionless eyes dis- 
turbed Van Wert. The men were unshaven and unclean. 

When Jenks came out and they drove on toward the 
Plant Farm, Van Wert asked, “‘ All the workmen up here as 
dirty as the specimens I’ve seen?”’ 

Jenks looked at him sidewise and chuckled. 

“Why, they’re not really lily-white lads, you know.” 
He saw the other’s movement of repulsion and dropped a 
hand lightly on his companion’s knee. “‘ You’ll get used to 
it, son,’’ he said paternally, though he was scarce as old as 
Van Wert. ‘You can’t go much on looks up here. I’ve 
seen some pretty seedy-looking bums turn out a good day’s 
work.” He jerked his head backward. ‘‘That man in the 
back seat there—he’s a Polack, or something, with a hell 
of aname. We call him Tom Jack. He was in the Austrian 
Army for a while; but he deserted first chance he got and 
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came over here somehow and tried to get in with our 
bunch when we took hold; but they wouldn’t take a 
chance on him. Tom’s a good man; can sing like the devil 
and work like two devils. But I don’t suppose he’ll take 
a good bath from now till spring.’ 

“He ought to be made to,” Van Wert said hotly. 
“These—they’re not men. They’re children. They can’t 
think for themselves. You have to tell them what to do, 
and dry-nurse them to keep them from getting sick, and 
keep them amused and see they don’t stumble over their 
own feet. They’re not half so intelligent as a good ma- 


chine.”” He looked at Tom Jack, snoring peacefully behind 
them. ‘‘He’s a clod!” he said, and liked the word. “A 
clod!”’ 


Jenks was not by nature argumentative. He pointed 
ahead to where a flock of partridges fed in the road, mov- 
ing slowly to one side to let the car go by, like rather tame 
chickens. A little farther on they jumped four deer, and 
the creatures bounded through the forest beside them, 
slanting away on a tangent, for a hundred yards before 
they disappeared. By and by a turn in the road brought 
Katahdin into view ahead of them, and Jenks pointed. 

“There’s some little hill,’? he commented. 

Van Wert, by the stark beauty of that uncouth and 
rugged pile, was silenced and made breathless; little more 
was said, and so presently they reached Plant Farm. 

Toward midafternoon, when the early dusk of a cloudy 
day was already upon them, Van Wert began the next 
stage of his journey. The manner of it was none of his 
choosing; he found himself in the hands of destiny in the 
shape of Matt Riley, who was in charge at the Farm. He 
was to go by motor boat up Summacook Lake, a thirty- 
mile trip; and with him would go that crew of men who 
had been his traveling companions on the train and whom 
he and Jenks had passed, in the lumbering motor trucks, 
on the way to the Farm. Tom Jack, awakened from his 
slumber, had rejoined his companions. The motor trucks 
would bear them on to the foot of the lake; Jenks drove 
Van Wert over and turned him over to Chiswick, who had 
the engine of the boat in charge. 

Van Wert looked out across the tumbling waters of 
Summacook with some misgivings. The wind was blowing 
cold and ever colder; he was glad he had found an oppor- 
tunity to change into rough and warmer clothing. He 
could see ice along the shore in both directions, and thick 
ice in the coves and a scum of ice out toward the open 
water. 

“You won’t be able to run this boat much longer,’”’ he 
told Chiswick, and the engineer nodded. 

“Breaking ice now all the time,”’ he grumbled. “They 
keep us moving back and forth up the lake so fast she 
don’t have time to 
freeze. This 
rotten engine’ll 
lay down on me 
some night and 
we'll freeze in out 
there.” 

Van Wert gave 
only a casual in- 
spection to the 
craft that was to 
take him on the 
next stage of the 
journey. He saw 
that she had a 
cabin forward into 
which a dozen men 
might crowd, and 
asmaller cabin aft 
that sheltered the 
engine. In her 
broad waist there 
was space for car- 
rying stores, and 
this was already 
heaped with mis- 
cellaneous stuff 
jumbled in appar- 
ent disorder. 
When the crew of 
men presently 
tumbled aboard, 
each throwing his 
pack down wher- 
ever was easiest, 
the boat seemed 
to settle lumber- 
ingly in the water 
under the load. 
Van Wert had 
given .some 
thought to the 
question of where 
he should settle 
himself. He sur- 
rendered the for- 
ward cabin, where 


a score of men had packed into space fit for little more than 
half that number. He meant to stay with Chiswick, prefer- 
ring the fumes of gasoline, which hung heavy over the craft 
and especially heavy in the engine cabin, to the reek of the 
human bodies. When the men were all aboard they got 
under way without ceremony. 

Jenks, from the wharf, called “Good luck, old man,’ to 
Van Wert. 

The engine; cranked painfully by hand with a long iron 
lever, barked and caught, and the broad-beamed craft 
turned its nose through the slush ice toward midlake. It 
was about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

“How long shall we be on the way?’’ Van Wert asked 
Chiswick, and the engineer said, ‘Ought to make it by 
eight o’clock, unless something happens.” 

Van Wert smiled a little at the pessimistic tone which 
seemed habitual to the other. 

“What’s likely to happen?’”’ he asked. 

“This rotten scow—you never know,” said Chiswick 
gloomily. “She’s a child of misfortune. Nothing ever 
surprises me.” ‘ 

Bursts of laughter came to them now and then from the 
men in the cabin forward or under its lee in the waist. 
Van Wert stepped out to fill his lungs with fresh air and the 
cold wind whipped him stingingly. The sky, he saw, was 
covered with clouds now. 

“Snow?” he shouted in to Chiswick, and the other 
nodded sulkily. 

“Yes!” he assented. 

Tom Jack, the only man in the gang forward who was 
an individual in Van Wert’s eyes, crawled aft and went in 
to see Chiswick. Van Wert, outside, listened curiously. 
The Pole spoke, he discovered, fair English—under- 
standable enough. This surprised him; he had expected a 
twisted, foreign tongue. 

“How she hitting?’? Tom Jack demanded, grinning 
good-naturedly at Chiswick and pointing to the engine. 

“Now and then,” Chiswick told him. 

Tom Jack nodded in cheerful understanding. 

“Same ol’ goat, she is,’ he agreed. ‘She soun’ lak 
hell.” 

“Why, say,’”’ cried Chiswick, warming to the subject, 
“she can think of more things to do that she oughtn’t— 
it’s wonderful!”’ 

Tom Jack clapped him on the shoulder. 

“Tha’s right,”’ he applauded. ‘‘You tell ’em. Well, you 
all right this trip. Tom Jack fix her if she go bust any.” 

Chiswick actually grinned. 

“Sure!” he agreed. 

Shouts arose from the men forward, and Van Wert saw 
they were looking at him; but he could understand no 





He Was Able to Estimate That They Had Been a Full Half Hour in That Icy Water Before the End Came 


word. Then Tom Jack climbed out of the engine cabin and 
yelled at them in jumbled syllables, bending to explain to 
Chiswick. 

“T’m go’n’ sing them little song,’’ he explained. ‘These 
boys crying for me.” 

He winked elaborately, grinned at Van Wert and 
climbed along the rail beside the cabin. Van Wert heard 
his voice uplifted, sweet and clear and rich of tone. The 
words were meaningless, the melody strangely disturbing. 
Van Wert found himself responding to the charm of that 
voice, shivering a little. Then the men burst into a great 
guffaw, and he guessed that the song was ribald, and was 
disgusted with himself for having been affected and went 
below with Chiswick again. 

Darkness began presently to thicken about them. Two 
or three of the men, grinning apologetically, sidled into 
seats beside the engine, by their gestures indicating how 
cold it was on deck. Van Wert was driven into the open, 
and went forward, picking his way. Overside, bits of ice 
slid along the side of the craft, and he could see that they 
were running through a channel, in some places narrow, in 
others almost as wide as the lake; could see that every- 
where ice lined the shores. The whipping wind was dead in 
his face when he looked forward, but he was warmly clad 
and welcomed the clean sweep and scourging of it; and he 
climbed along the rail beside the cabin to the very bow; 
found there in the forward end of the main cabin a smaller 
compartment he had not marked before, in which a man 
tended the wheel. 

This man slid open a window and shouted to him, 
“Come on inside. You’ll freeze out there!” 

Van Wert liked him. He had a round, freckled face, and 
he had a scrubbed look which Van Wert thought pleasing. 
There was barely room for two of them inside his cubby- 
hole. 

“T didn’t spot this place,’”’ Van Wert explained, “‘or I’d 
have been begging shelter before. These chaps aboard here 
are too strong for me in close quarters.” 

The other laughed cheerfully. 

“Right you are, son,” he agreed. He added, as though 
it were an unimportant afterthought, “Roberts is my 
name.” 

“Van Wert’s mine.”’ They shook hands. 

“Going in?”’ Roberts asked. Van Wert nodded. 

“To learn the game,” he explained. ‘I’m green as 
grass.” 

“Nothing much to learn,’’ Roberts said casually. A 
gust shook the boat. ‘‘Ain’t this some night, what?’’ he 
asked. 

“Surely is. Freeze up pretty soon, don’t you?” 

“Any day. This wind stops, it’ll freeze overnight.” 

They fell silent, 
staring ahead into 
the darkness. 
Roberts turned on 
a searchlight set 
on the roof above 
his head, and its 
rays illumined the 
tumbling water. 
The shores were 
dimly to be seen 
on either hand, 
their distance un- 
guessable. Dark 
was almost fully 
come. Darkness 
had quite come 
when, half an hour 
later, the throb- 
bing of the engine 
became uncertain, 
reluctant, and 
stopped. Roberts 
grinned. 

“There she goes 
again,’’ he said 
casually. ‘‘I’ll bet 
Chiswick is swear- 
ing. Well, time for 
a pipe.” 

He lighted it. 
Secure from the 
wind as they were, 
Van Wert began to 
feel cold, for there 
was no heat in the 
cabin. Roberts’ 
pipe glowed. 

By and by he 
asked, ‘“‘ You know 
how to steer?” 

Van Wert 
nodded. 

“Tam. going 
back—see if I can 
(Continued on 
(Page 113) 
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inaugurated March 4,1897. A 

few days later I took supper 
with the President and Mrs. 
McKinley in the White House. 
Mrs. McKinley insisted it was 
supper, and not dinner. The 
food was of the simplest kind, 
such as is served in thou- 
sands of homes in the Mid- 
dle West. I noticed the col- 
ored butler waited on the 
President first. Mr. McKin- 
ley saw my look of surprise 
and, when the man left the 
room, said, ‘‘ That is one of the 
things I cannot get used to. 
All my married life Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley has been served first, but 
it is a custom and we cannot 
change it. We are governed by 
White House etiquette, handed down 
for generations. The employes pass 
from one administration to another. 
Some have been here over thirty years.” 

The President assisted Mrs. McKinley 
to the living rooms above and rejoined 
me at the end of the hall, where palm 
trees and rattan furniture gave an effect 
of summer. Neither of us spoke for ten 
or fifteen minutes. 

Finally McKinley, with a whimsical 
smile, said, “What are you thinking 
about?” 

“‘T was wondering if you would be wear- 
ing the same sized hatband in a year 
from now.” 

“Do you think I am in danger of a 
swelled head?”’ 

“You would be more than human if 
you were not influenced by the adulation 
paid you by 98 per cent of your callers. 
Not more than 2 per cent tell you the 
truth!” 

“Well, if you see evidence of an expan- 
sion, please tell me.” 

About a year later we were sitting in 
the same place, smoking. McKinley said, 
“Have you seen any evidences of my 
hatband expanding?” 

“No, but I am still watching it!” 

The President told me that on return 
from the inauguration exercises with ex- 
President Cleveland to the White House, 
Mr. Cleveland said, “‘I am deeply sorry, 
Mister President, to pass on to you a war 
with Spain. It will come within two 
years. Nothing can stop it.” 

McKinley thought it could be avoided. 
His pacific nature could not visualize war. 
For the moment he was supremely happy. 
Thirteen months later, April 21, 1898, 
Mr. Cleveland’s prophecy came true. 

The first sign of a break in the Mc- 
Kinley cabinet was when Secretary of 
State John Sherman gave evidence of 
mental deterioration. His memory failed 
him on matters of vital importance, 
which embarrassed the President very 
much. When war with Spain was declared McKinley felt 
he must have someone in the State Department on whom 
he could rely; so he wrote his old intimate friend, Judge 
William R. Day, of Canton, and asked him to accept the 
position of Assistant Secretary of State. I was with the 
President when a telegram was handed him. He said, ‘It 
is from Judge Day, accepting the Assistant Secretary of 
State. He gives up fifteen thousand dollars a year to take 
a forty-five-hundred-dollar position. He would not do it 
if he did not love me.” Judge Day’s acceptance was a 
great relief to McKinley. Secretary Sherman soon retired 
and Judge Day became Secretary of State, until Ambassa- 
dor John Hay came from London a few months later and 
assumed the office. 

Colonel Hay told me it was a great disappointment to 
give up the ambassadorship. He loved the London life, 
but he added, “‘I am a soldier and go where I am sent.” 
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EBRUARY 15, 1898, the Maine was blown up in 
Havana Harbor. It stirred the country against Spain. 
In April I received a wire from Mr. Cortelyou: “The 
President wants to see you.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


WASHINGTON. 


Former Secretary of State John Hay and a Facsimile of One of His 
Letters to Mr. Kohlsaat 


At Harper’s Ferry a telegram invited me to dine with the 
President and Mrs. McKinley. My train was two hours 
behind time, making it too late for dinner, so I wired I 
would come as soon as possible. 

There was a piano recital in the Blue Room of the 
White House. Mrs. McKinley was seated near the pianist, 
looking very frail and ill. The President was in the center 
of the room on an S-shaped settee. There were eighteen or 
twenty guests present. 

As I stood in the doorway someone said, “‘ The President 
is trying to catch your eye.” 

He motioned me to sit by him and whispered, “‘ As soon 
as she is through this piece go and speak to Mrs. McKinley 
and then go to the Red Room door. I will join you.” 

I did as requested, and when he had shaken hands with 
some of the late arrivals we went into the Red Room. We 
sat on a large crimson brocade lounge. McKinley rested 
his head on his hands with elbows on knees. 

He was in much distress and said, “I have been through 
a trying period. Mrs. McKinley has been in poorer health 
than usual. It seems to me I have not slept over three 
hours a night for over two weeks. Congress is trying to 
drive us into war with Spain. The Spanish fleet is in 
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Cuban waters, and we haven’t enough 
ammunition on the Atlantic seacoast to 
fire a salute.” 

He broke down and cried like a boy 
of thirteen. I put my hand on his shoul- 
der and remained silent, as I thought the 
tension would be relieved by his tears. 
As he became calm I tried to assure him 
that the country would back him in any 
course he should pursue. 

He finally said, ‘‘ Are my eyes very red? 
Do they look as if I had been crying?” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“But I must return to Mrs. McKinley 
at once. She is among strangers.” 

““When you open the door to enter the 
room blow your nose very hard and loud. 
It will force tears into your eyes and they 
will think that iswhat makes them red.” 

He acted on this suggestion, and it 
was no small blast. 

After the musicale the President and I 
went into the old cabinet room and talked 
until very late. 

Congress voted to put fifty million dol- 
lars in McKinley’s hands—with no string 
on it. War was declared April 21, 1898. 

Ten days later, May 1, 1898, the Bat- 
tle of Manila was fought. I visited the 
President a few days after the victory. 

McKinley said, “‘ When we received the 
cable from Admiral Dewey telling of the 
taking of the Philippines I looked up 
their location on the globe. I could not 
have told where those darned islands 
were within two thousand miles!”” Some 
months later he said, ‘If old Dewey had 
just sailed away when he smashed that 
Spanish fleet, what a lot of trouble he 
would have saved us.” 

The Battle of Santiago was fought 
July 3, 1898, and saw the Spanish fleet 
sunk, and the war soon ended. 

McKinley told me they had Admiral 
Schley on the carpet to court-martial him 
for disobedience of orders in leaving 
Porto Rico and going to Santiago, but 
his successful fight against Cervera so 
captured the imagination of the people 
they dropped the proceedings, as they 

’ would have been resented by the country. 

Poor Admiral Sampson never received 
the credit to which he was entitled for his 
part in the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet. He died a disappointed man. 





XV 


N THE treaty of peace with Spain, 

signed at Paris, December 10, 1898, we 
acquired the Philippines, Porto Rico and 
Guam, paying Spain twenty million dol- 
lars for them. 

The question of tariff on imports from Porto Rico was 
subject of much debate in the Senate in March, 1900. The 
Chicago Times-Herald, under my ownership, strongly op- 
posed the 15 per cent tariff against our island territory, 
claiming it had the same rights as the territories, Arizona 
and New Mexico. Senator Hanna made the fight against 
free imports from Porto Rico. I could not understand his 
opposition, and wrote and wired him there was great sur- 
prise and resentment that he should so oppose one of our 
new territories. He wrote me as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE 1h. & 
WASHINGTON, D.C. | March 14, 1900. 


My dear Kohlsaat: I do not agree with you on the Porto Rico 
Tariff Measure, and I honestly believe if you had been here you 
would not have taken such a position, but as I have no idea that 
I can change your views, I will not enter into an argument. I 
feel my responsibilities and shall stand by our policy here, which 
I know is right. Sincerely yours, M. A. HANNA. 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


"WASHINGTON, D.'C.  yrarch 27,1900, 


My dear Kohlsaat: I am in receipt of your telegram and reply 
that I am sorry the people are so very sore over my “‘implied 
defiance,’”’ and yet it is strange that every one who comes here 
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and gets to know the facts and 
politics of the thing goes away 
satisfied I am doing all I can 
to bring about a solution of 
the trouble, while you fellows 
are doing all you can to pre- 
vent it. Time will tell who is 
right and I have no excuses to 
offer for my course. Of course 
I am the one to blame and 
have been for four years, but 
my time is nearly up and 
you can soon choose a new 
““buffer”’ for all party discus- 
sions. I have not been out of 
touch with my party here and 
am not worrying over my 
fate, but when you hear of my 
recognizing Porto Rico as an 
integral part of the United 
States and all that goes with 
it, you can make up your mind 
I am as crazy as . Now 
let me give you some good 
advice: Drop the agitation 
and give usa chance to settle 
the matter in Congress and 
then you can give me all the 
Hell you want to, to do it now 
is no good. 
Sincerely yours, 


M. A. HANNA. 





proper. 
go there. 


The Foraker Act, mak- 
ing Porto Rico imports free 
after March 2, 1902, went 
into effect April 3, 1900. 

After the passage of the 
Foraker Bill I asked Sen- 
ator Hanna to tell me‘frankly why he took the position he 
did. He laughed and said, “I’ll tell you exactly. We re- 
ceived notice from two hundred and fifty thousand cigar 
rollers that if we admitted Porto Rico cigars free of duty 
each of the two hundred and fifty thousand would get 
three other union men to vote against the Republican 
Party in November, 1900, making one million votes against 
McKinley.” 

XVI 

N 1900 President McKinley and Secretary of State Hay 

approached the powers demanding the open door and 
equal opportunity in China. 

Before announcing his Far East policy McKinley un- 
folded his plans to me. His great ambition was to create 
new markets for American producers and manufacturers. 
He wanted to keep our people busy. His motto was, 
“Regular employment, good wages and education bring 
prosperity and happiness.” 

Colonel John Hay, as our Ambassador in London, met 
the ambassadors and statesmen of the world. He was 
exceedingly popular with them, which greatly aided his 
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Times—Horald, - 


: Chicago, Ill. 
My dear Mr, Kohlsatt:~ 
a I thank you for yours of the 14th instnt. 
Your advice is as sound as a dollar—a good deal sound 
eight cent dollar, 
course I had to go. 


That is all I shali do. 


Faithfully yours, 


 Shredorn 





efforts to bring them and their governments to an agree- 
ment on the open door. I spent some hours with him in 
his library and promised to aid in creating sentiment 
among the people of the Northwest to urge their sena- 
tors and representatives to back McKinley and Hay in 
their Chinese negotiations. The treaties were ratified and 
have been the means of creating new markets for our goods 
and bringing about a better understanding between the 
Far East and the United States. 

The following letters were among those received during 
the Open-Door negotiations: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


WASHINGTON, March 30, 1900. 
My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: Allow me to thank you most sin- 
cerely for your editorial approval of our Chinese negotiations. 
Your strong and well-weighed words, and Wellman’s articles 
will put the matter in its true light before the great North- 
western public. Your action is most valuable to us all and Iam 
cordially grateful to you for it. Yours faithfully, JoHN Hay. 


NeEwesury, N. H., Aug. 11, 00. 
Dear Mr. Kohlsaat: I have received your kind letter of the 
7th and the inclosed leader from the Times-Herald. I need not 


August 20, 1899. 


er than a forty— 
When. the President requested me to go to Ohio, of 


: I, have, however, con— 
sented to give the gold-medal to the returning 10th Regiment of Penn~ 


sylvania troops, because that was something that seemed eppropriate and 
However, it is not yet definitely determined that 
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say how much I am obliged 
to you. Somebody thought- 
fully sent me a marked copy 
of Stilson Hutchins’ paper 
whieh said I was dying of 
remorse and shame in New 
Hampshire and that they 
were d glad of it, and 
that it would be a good job 
for the country if I had died 
long ago. These things are 
said with such evident ear- 
nestness and sincerity that I 
sometimes wonder if they are 
not true. But when I see 
what a judicious person like 
you says, I feel as if I had 
the right to live on awhile. 

Give my compliments to 
Mrs. Kohlsaat and believe 
me always 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Hay. 





XVII 


HE Hay-Pauncefote 

treaty negotiations be- 
gan in 1900 and were finally 
closed in 1901. The first 
treaty was defeated in the 
Senate because a majority 
of the senators strongly 
objected to the nonfortifi- 
cation feature. They did 
not believe the world had 
advanced far enough to- 
ward universal peace to 
permit leaving the canal unprotected. Their fears were 
justified in the World War of 1914 to 1918, when the news 
was received that a German raider was sinking ships in 
the South Atlantic. What would have happened to the 
Panama Canal if it had not been fortified? 

After the Senate defeat Messrs. Hay and Pauncefote 
amended the treaty, authorizing fortifications, and resub- 
mitted it to the Senate. It was ratified with little delay. 

Lord Pauncefote, the British Ambassador, died in 
Washington the next year, May 26, 1902. He was greatly 
respected for his personal charm and statesmanship. 

I was in the old cabinet room with President Roosevelt 
one noon in June, 1902, when his barber brought in a 
skeleton reclining chair. Taking off his coat, but not his 
collar, the President reclined on the chair. The barber 
lathered his face and began shaving him, but Roosevelt 
did not stop talking. 

I said, ‘He will cut you if you don’t stop making faces 
and talking.’’ The look the knight of the razor gave me 
for even suggesting such a thing silenced me. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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T SEEMS to me it’s highly suitable that I should get to 
I the edge of telling about Mr. Dallas’ misfortunate visi- 

tations on the thirteenth day of the month, which, as 
everybody knows full well already, thirteen is the unlucki- 
est number there is in the whole alphabet. When you 
projects with Old Lady Thirteen you flirts with sudden 
disaster. With Mr. Dallas, though, 
his troubles don’t come on all at once, 
like a stroke; they comes on sort of 
gradual, one behind the other, like the 
symptoms of a lingering complaint. 

Up to a certain point everything 
with us has gone along very lovely, 
the same as usual, with parties oecur- 
ring regular at the apartment and the 
Japanee boy cooking up fancy mix- 
tures and me serving drinks by the 
drove. Thanksgiving time we has a 
special blow-out with twelve setting 
down to the table at once. But Christ- 
mas is when we cuts loose and just 
naturally out-to-dos all previous to- 
dos. 

All day long folks is dropping in to 
sample the available refreshments, 
and most of ’em likes the sample so 
well they camps right there till far 
into the night. Iminglesup a big glass 
reservoir full of eggnog, which it seems 
to give special satisfaction to one and 
all. The way these here guests of ours 
bails it up you’d think they was in a 
sinking skiff half a mile from shore. 
As he ladles out the first batch Mr. 
Dallas states that this here eggnog is 
made according to a recipe which has 
been handed down in his family since 
right after the Revolutionizing War. 
But when she’s took the second help- 
ing, Miss O’Brien, who’s got amighty 
peart way about her of saying things, 
allows that it sure must be older even 
than that. She says she’s willing to 
bet it had a good deal to do with 
bringing on the Revolution. Of all 
the crowd that Mr. Dallas is in with 
I likes her the best. She’s got a pow- 
erful high temper and is prone to flare 
up when matters don’t go to suit her; 
but it seems like to me she ain’t de- 
voting so much of her time as some 
of the others is to seeing what she can 
get for nothing. Sometimes I catches 
her looking at Mr. Dallas like as if 
she’s sort of sorry for him on account 
of some reason or other. But to look 
at him on this Christmas Day, doing 
his entertainingest best, you’d think 
nothing had ever bothered him and 
that nothing ever would. As long as 
that eggnog holds out he’s bound and 
determined the party shall be a success. Which it is! 

But Mr. Bellows he ain’t got no storage room for eggnog. 
Seemingly he figures that all of them eggs and that rich 
cream and sugar and stuff will take up space which is 
needed for chambering the hard liquor. He just sets off in 
a corner with a bottle of Scotch and a bottle of squirt 
water handy by, curing his drought or striving to. He 
may not be such very good company, but one thing 
they’ve got to say for him—he’s a man of regular habits. 
You may not like the habits, but they certainly is regular. 
I hears Mrs. Gaylord saying once that Mr. Bellows can 
hold any given number of drinks, sort of pressing her voice 
down on the word “‘given.”” She don’t need to say it twice, 
neither, so far as I personally is concerned. I got her the 
first time. 

It’s maybe two or three days after Christmas—anyhow, 
it’s somewheres around the middle of Christmas week— 
that I first takes notice of a sort of a change coming over 
Mr. Dallas’ feelings. When there’s nobody else round but 
just me and him he acts plumb bothered. His appetite is 
more picky and choosy than it used to be; and by these 
signs I ean tell something is on his mind a-preying. 

On New Year’s Eve he goes forth with his friends for a 
party, but first they all stops by our place for what they 
calls appetizers, and whilst they is gathered together it 
comes out that him and Miss Bill-Lee is now engaged. Not 
no regular announcement is made; but all of a sudden, 
seems like, everybody present appears to know how things 
stand with him and her. Also Miss Bill-Lee starts in'treating 
him more or less like he belonged to her. I don’t scarcely 
know how to state it in words; but it’s like as if up until 
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“I Don't Want Tips,’ She Says. “I Want Facts, 
and I’m Going to Have Them Here and Now — 
and From Yout”’ 


now she’s been holding a piece of property under mortgage 
but has finally decided for to foreclose on it and is eager 
for the papers to be fixed up in order for to begin making 
improvements and alterations. She’s what you might call 
proprietory. 

Well, I can’t say the news is much of a shock to me, 
seeing what has been the general drift of events since last 
August when we first got here. But, on the other hand, 
neither, I can’t say that, considering everything, I’m 
actually overcome with joyfulness on Mr. Dallas’ personal 
account. 

I can’t keep from thinking to myself that he’s fixing to 
marry himself off into a mighty different set of folks from 
the kind he was born and brung up amongst. And I can’t 
keep from thinking what a sight of difference there is 
betwixt this here Miss DeWitt and Miss Henrietta Farrell, 
which, as I said before, he was courting her before we 
moved to New York. 

One of ’em sort of puts me in mind of a rosebud picked 
out of the garden in the dew of the morning, and the 
other, which I means by that, Miss DeWitt, reminds me 
of one of these here big pale magnolia blooms which has 
growed on the edge of a swamp. I ain’t meaning no disre- 
spect by having these thoughts; only I can’t keep from 
having ’em, 
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I reckon it’s having them ideas floating round in my head 
which makes me study Mr. Dallas specially close that New 
Year’s Eve. For all that he’s laughing and joking and 
carrying on, I figures that way down deep insides of him 
he ain’t entirely happy over what’s come out. By my cal- 
culations he ain’t got the true feelings which a forthcoming 
bridegroom should have. As near as 
I can judge, he ain’t hopeful so much 
as he’s sort of resignated. Also and 
furthermore likewise, he’s got a kind 
of a puzzled-up, beflustrated look on 
his face, as if he’d been took up short 
by something he wasn’t exactly ex- 
pecting to happen so soon, if at all. 
It ain’t exactly surprise and it ain’t 
exactly bewildedment, but it’s some- 
thing that’s distant kinfolks to both 
of ’em. 
x 
NYWAY, that’s that, as we says 
up here. I will now pass along to 
what comes to pass about a week 
later on. All along through that week 
Mr. Dallas don’t impress me like a 
young man should which he is start- 
ing out in the new year full of good 
cheer and bright prospects. As the 
catchword goes, he ain’t at himself. 
At the breakfast table when I’m 
passing things to him he’s often look- 
ing hard at nothing at all. It’s plain 
his thoughts is far away, and not so 
very happy in the place where they’ve 
strayed off to neither. 

Well, on this particular day, which 
it is getting along toward the middle 
of the month, he don’t get home from 
downtown until long after dinnertime, 
and when he does get in he don’t 
scarcely touch a morsel to eat; he just 
pecks at the vittles. After dinner is 
over and the dishes washed up I passes 
through the hall on the way out, be- 
ing bound for the Pastime Club to 
consultate with one U. S. G. Petty, 
colored, touching on our own private 
affairs. Mr. Dallas had done told me 
at dinner that I could have the eve- 
ning off, and there was not no reason © 
why I should linger on. But as I 
passes the setting-room door I looks 
in and he’s setting there sort of 
haunched down in his chair, with his 
elbows resting on alittle table and his 
face in his hands, seemingly mighty 
lonesome. 

Something seems to come over me, 
and I steps in and I says to him, I 
says, ‘‘Scuse me, Mr. Dallas, fur inter- 
ruptin’ yore ponderin’s, but kin I do 
anythin’ fur you befo’ I goes on out?” 

He sort of starts and looks up at me, and if ever I sees 
miserableness staring forth from a person’s eyes I sees it 
now. He speaks to me then, and what he says hits me 
with a jolt. Because this is what he says: 

“Jeff, why is it that white people are forever committing 
suicide on account of their private worries, but you never 
hear of a darky killing himself for the same reason?” 

I studies for a minute and then I says: 

“Well, Mr. Dallas, I reckin it’s ’is yere way: A w’ite 
man gits hisse’f in trouble an’ he can’t seem to see no way 
to git shet of it. An’ so he sets down an’ he thinks an’ he 
thinks an’ he thinks, an’ after w’ile he shoots hisse’f. A 
nigger man gits in trouble an’ he sets down an’ he thinks 
an’ he thinks an’ he thinks—an’ after w’ile he goes to 
sleep!” 

He smiles the least little bit at that. But it is not 
no regulation smile—it’s more like the ha’nting ghost 
of one. 

“But suppose you’re brooding so hard you can’t sleep,”’ 
he says. : . 

“T ain’t never seen no nigger yit,”’ I says, ‘‘but whut he 
could sleep ef the baid wuz soft nuff. They may not be 
many ’vantages in bein’ black, the way the country is 
organized,’’ I says, ‘‘but this is shore one place whar my 
culler has it the best.” 

He don’t say anything back at me. So after lingering a 
little bit I starts to move on out, and then another one of 
them inmost promptings leads me to speak again. 

“Mr. Dallas,” I says, ‘‘sometimes we kin lif’ the load 
of our pestermints ef only we talks ’bout ’em to somebody 
else. Sometimes,” I says, ‘it’s keepin’ ’em all corked up 
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tight on the insides of us w’ich meks the burden bear down 
so heavy. Wuz they anything else, suh, ’at you wished for 
to ast me?” 

It seems like my words must have put a fresh notion in 
his head. 

“Jeff,” he says, “‘you’re right. I’ve got to confide in 
somebody—or else explode. Besides,” he says, “I figure 
that if there is one person in all the five or six million 
people in this town who’s likely to be a real friend to me, 
it’s you. And while my talking to you probably can’t do 
any good, it certainly can’t do any harm.” 

“Mr. Dallas,” I says, “I is your frien’ an’ yore desperit 
well-wisher besides. Sence I been wukkin’ fur you you 
shore is used me mouty kind. I ain’t never had nary speck 
nur grain of complaint to find wid yore way of treatin’ me. 
You’s w’ite an’ I is black,” I says, “‘an’ sometimes, seems 
lak to me, the two races is driftin’ fu’ther apart day by day, 
but all that ain’t henderin’ me frum havin’ yore bes’ 
intrusts at heart. An’ so, suh, ef you feels lak givin’ me 
yore confidences I’m yere to heed an’ to hearken an’ do my 
humble but level bes’ fur to aid you, ef so be ez I kin.” 

“T believe you,” he says, “‘and I’m grateful toyou. . .. 
Well, Jeff, to put it plainly, I’ve gone and got myself 
tangled up in a bad mess.”’ 

“Whut way, suh?’’ I says. 

“In two ways,” he says. ‘In business—and in another 
way. I’ve been an ass, Jeff—a blind, witless ass. This life 
here was so different from any I’d ever known—so different 
and so fascinating—that it just swept me off my feet. 
I’ve been drifting along with my eyes shut, having my 
fling, letting today take care of itself and with no thought 
of tomorrow. As I look back on it, it strikes me I always 
have been more or less of a drifter. Down yonder, among 
my own people, there always was somebody who’d step in 
once in a while and check me up. But up here, in this big 
selfish, greedy town, among strangers, I’ve had nobody to 
advise me or to show me where I was making a fool of 
myself. And, believe me, I have made a fool of myself. 
I guess what I need is a guardian—only I doubt whether 
I’d find the money eventually to pay for his services. 
Jeff, if I was free of these—these—well, these entangle- 
ments, I tell you right now I’d be willing to quit New York 
tomorrow and take the next train back home, where 
I belong.”’ 

He studies a minute and then he continues to resume. 

“Yes,” he says, ‘“I’d head for home in the morning— 
if I could. It has taken a hard jolt to open my eyes, but, 
believe me, they’re opened now. The chief trouble is, 





though, that even with them opened I can’t see any way 
out of the tangle I’m in. Jeff, the big mistake I made at 
the start was that I tied up with the wrong outfit. I 
thought I was joining in with a group of typical successful 
live New Yorkers; I know now how wrong I was. There 
must be plenty of real people here; people who take life 
in moderation; people who are fair and kindly and reason- 
able; people who can find pleasure in simple things and 
who don’t pretend to know all there is to know, or to be 
what they’re not. But I haven’t met them; I’ve been too 
busy running with the other kind.” 

Down in my soul I says to myself there’s a chance for 
him to pull out yet if he’s beginning to see the brass work 
shining through the gold plating which has so dazzled him 
heretofores. Yes, sir, if he’s found out all by himself that 
New York City ain’t exclusively and utterly composed of 
the Mr. H. C. Raynorses and the Mr. Hillary Bellowses 
and such, there certainly is hope for him still. All along, 
up to now, I’ve been saying to myself that it looks like the 
only future Mr. Dallas has to look forward to is his past; 
but now I rejoices that he’s done woke up from his happy 
trance. But of course I don’t let on to him that such is my 
feelings. 

I merely says to him, I says, “I ain’t the one to ’spute 
wid you on ’at p’int, suh. Naw, suh, not me! But whut’s 
the reason you can’t pull out from yere ef you’sa mind to?” 

At that he lit in and the language just poured out from 
him like a flood. There’s a lot of rigmarole about business, 
and some parts of this I cannot seem to rightly get the 
straight of it into my head; but I’m pretty sure I got the 
hang of all the main points clear enough. To begin with, 
I learns now for the first time that him and Mr. Raynor 
ain’t actually been selling oil downtown; they’ve been 
selling oil stocks, which as near as I can figure it out, an oil 
stock is the same kin to oil that a milk ticket is to milk, 
only it’s like as if the man which sells you the milk tickets 
ain’t really got no cows rounded up yet, but trusts in due 
time he’ll be able to do so. Still, if there is folks scattered 
about who’s willing to take the risk that the milkman will 
amass some cows somewhere and that the cows won’t go 
dry or die on him or be grabbed by the sheriff and thereby 
leave the customers with a lot of nice new onuseable milk 
tickets on their hands, why, the way I looks at it, there 
ain’t no reason why their craving for to invest should not 
be gratified. 

It seems, furthermore, that Mr. Raynor ain’t actually 
been selling as many oil stocks in the general market as he 
has let on. Leastwise, that is what Mr. Dallas suspicions, 


even if he can’t prove it. When first they went into part- 
ners together last August Mr. Dallas tells me he put up a 
large jag of money for his half interest. He was content to 
let Mr. Raynor manage the business and keep the run of 
the books and all that, seeing as how Mr. Raynor had the 
experience in such matters and he didn’t. Anyhow, he felt 
amply satisfied with the gratifying amounts which Mr. 
Raynor kept handing over to him, saying it all was from 
the profits. 

But this very day there’s k2en c show-down at tho office 
growing out of Mr. Raynor !:aving called on him to put up 
another big chunk of cash for running expenses, and whilst 
all the figures and all the details ain’t been made manifest 
to Mr. Dallas yet, he’s got mighty strong reasons to believe 
there really wasn’t no profits to speak of, and that the 
money he’s been drawing out all along was just his own 
money, which Mr. Raynor let him k1Vve it in order to keep 
him happy and contented whilst he was being sucked in 
deeper and deeper. 

And so now, Mr. Dallas says, that’s how it stands. If he 
goes on and on along the way he seems to be headed it’s 
only a question of time till all his money will be plumb 
drained from him. He tells me that he’d be willing to pull 
out now and take his losses and charge ’em up to the 
expense of getting a Wall Street education, only, he says, 
he can’t. I asks him then what’s the reason he can’t. 
And he says because when the papers was drawed up— 
by Mr. Raynor—he obligated himself in such a twistified 
way that it seems he’s bound hard and fast to stick to the 
bitter end. Of course, he says he might start up a lawsuit 
and throw the whole thing into the courthouse; but, even 
so, he’s afraid he wouldn’t have a leg left to stand on by 
reason of his having tied himself up so tight in writing; 
and anyway, he says, before he got through with a lawsuit 
most doubtless the lawyers would have all the leavings. 

To myself I says there is still another reason. I knows 
how much it would hurt Mr. Dallas’ pride to have all the 
folks down home finding out that he’s made another dis- 
asterful move in business. By roundabout ways it has come 
to my ears that he’s been writing back down there about 
how well he’s doing up here in New York, and now if it 
should come out in the papers that he’s made one more bad 
bust-up on top of all them finance mistakes he committed 
before he come North, and he should have to go South 
again, broke and shamed at being broke, I reckons it 
would just about kill him. Besides which I knows full well 
from hearing Judge Priest talking in the past that even 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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S always dangerous, even in the iD —- : © G >? e B £ tr train it suggested to him that not all 
[interest of truth to aan te ea erick Ori Beartllett wre nat vas incuded within the 
ditions that cluster around romance, Y Borough of Manhattan. In a desultory 
but it is equally dangerous to disturb truth in the ILLUSTRATED Bira by: ES] Wi) Eee way he had made one or two attempts to secure 
interest of romance. Possibly this difficulty ex- employment in New York, but quite without suc- 
plains why the real story of the affair between ei cess, and it occurred to him that he might stand 
Stephen Cotter and Jeanne Buckingham has never a better chance in the smaller city. It had become 
been told. The truth forces, at the very beginning, increasingly evident that some sort of change was 
the admission that when Stephen considered the necessary. And so on the spur of the moment he 
possibility of marrying Jeanne he was not in the rushed upstairs, crowded his few belongings into 
slightest in love with her. To offer as an apology his bag, paid his bill and was fortunate enough to 
the explanation that he was handicapped by the secure a seat on the same train and, by accident, 
fact he had not then met her only complicates in the same car. He found her not three chairs 
matters. It makes a bad beginning. But, after away, but that was all the good it did him except 
all, that’s the whole story. that it gave him an opportunity to appreciate her 
Cotter was a curious fellow—a little bit too a little more in detail—to study the fine lines 
practical to be a poet and a little too much of a about her nose and mouth, to note that her eyes 
poet to be practical. He came of a good but none were a deep brown, and, when she turned her back 
too prosperous family in California, and was strug- upon him, to realize that her arm resting upon the 
gling without much success through a sun-kissed chair was quite symmetrical, and that her ankles, 
university when the summons to war made a wel- glimpsed in the aisle, were unusually small and 
come break in his life. He served his country shapely. Every now and then Joshua A. caught 
creditably, and thoroughly enjoyed the experience. him making these observations and glared. 
He was then shipped to New York, given his dis- When at the South Station a uniformed chauffeur 
charge, and transportation offered him back to the met the pair and escorted them out of sight, leav- 
land of codperative sunshine, but he preferred to ing Stephen to find quarters as best he could in a 
remain where he was. He had never seen the strange city, life suddenly struck him as a decidedly 
Hast and this seemed like a good opportunity. It cold-blooded proposition. It was, of course, a bit 
was, in a way, and yet it had its difficulties. Merely unreasonable to expect the Buckinghams to be any 
to see, one must subsist; and on a few hundred more interested in him than they were—which was 
dollars saved from army pay this is not long pos- not at all—and yet, to change the situation, how 
sible—not, at any rate, at the Hotel Vandemore. little more was needed. A casual introduction, 
Whether from the riotous dreams of his grand- however perfunctory—the sort of thing he might 
father, who had crossed the plains in ’49, or from -have been able to arrange at home in a dozen 
the somewhat more sober but no less grandiose different formal ways—would have been enough 
expectations of his father, who speculated and to carry him over that first barrier now so impreg- 
consistently lost in San Francisco realty, or nable. 
whether from the golden atmosphere of his native Cotter was no anarchist. He believed in the 
state, Cotter inherited an attitude towards money conventions. But, like every law, they at times 
that had cultivated in him extremely expensive defeated their own ends. Often enough society 
tastes. He had really fine sensibilities in the mat- permitted, as a matter of routine, introductions 
ter of his dress and surroundings and, perhaps that should never have been allowed. He had 
unfortunately, had both the physique and manner known plenty of men with whom he would not 
for displaying these to advantage. Tall and slight, care to have his sister associate who had been 
with fine features retaining enough of the rugged passed on from one group to another until they 
strength of his New England ancestors to save had met every nice girl in town. On the other 
them from insipidity, with jet-black hair and hand, many a decent fellow had been barred abso- 
black eyes containing a lurking smile, he was lutely because he had had no initial opportunity. 
always noticed. He had, moreover, an air—a That at present was his own situation. 
self-confident poise—that is supposed to come only Cotter, however, was not cad enough to assume 
with comfortable security. Nor was the illusion that an introduction to a girl like Jeanne Bucking- 
disturbed when he spoke. He was intelligent and ham was all that was necessary to assure him an 
talked well, with a careless smile that suggested a immediate and intimate friendship. It would do 
background. He could do that with no more than no more than enter him in the field where he would 
fifteen cents in his pocket. have the privilege of making good if that was in 
Hesaw New York by strolling downtown after a him. But this was all that any man had a right 
leisurely breakfast at nine, swinging a light walk- to ask, and this much, except for the accident that 
ing stick, sitting over a cigarette for a forenoon in this was Boston instead of San Francisco, he might 
Washington Square, watching the children at play have arranged. The detail that fretted him just 
and often enough joining them in a game of tag, now was that these opportunities were so often a 
to the delight and admiration of the nursemaids; matter of chance and that under the present cir- 
strolling back to Central Park for the afternoon cumstances he did not have a chance in the world. 
after a light lunch, and spending the evening over . It came like a challenge. 
a good dinner and an agreeable lounge in the hotel That first night Cotter spent at a hotel, but the 
lobby, where there was as much to see as at any next day he secured a modest room in a boarding 
of the theaters, at a considerably less cost. It house and started in to look seriously for work. It 
was here that he first saw Jeanne Buckingham. was not a pleasant task and it only emphasized 
She came in with her father, evidently from a his loneliness. As long as he had funds he was in 
train, with half a dozen bell boys to carry her the position of a guest in any city of the world 
luggage. The episode was something worth where he might find himself, but the moment: he 
watching—this stern-faced, autocratic, important- sought admission to the business life of the com- 
looking guardian giving her the proud protection munity he was looked upon with suspicion as an 
which she did not need and to which she was interloper. He had no credentials, of course, 
utterly indifferent. except his army discharge papers, and those were 
While her father registered and had even the only of negative value as arecommendation. Nor 
blasé Vandemore clerks standing on tiptoe, she had he any business experience which he could 
turned and calmly surveyed all her natural enemies offer. He was merely a young man looking for a 
in the lobby, including Stephen Cotter, with her job, and there were at this time only too many of 
tidy chin well up and a challenge in her eyes. such. : 
But she was trig from head to toe—slim and trig It was an extraordinary fact that during those 
and perfect! In those few minutes Cotter took depressing days the deep brown eyes of Jeanne 
in every detail and fixed them in his mind as worth Buckingham should have given him courage. 
remembering. Then she vanished and he sauntered This young woman was carrying on her entertain- 
over to the register, where he read: - ing if not particularly significant affairs quite 
oblivious of any such philanthropic result as this. 
But that was not important. She did not need 
anything more than she had, while Stephen Cotte 
needed everything more than he had. . 
Day after day he answered advertisements of 
followed Jeanne to Boston. He did not, but one sort and another, and although invariably he 
when some three days later he saw her and Joshua made a favorable impression whenever he secured 
A. go out with their bags to catch the one o’clock “But, Jeanne, Don't You See I Got it All by a Trick?” a personal interview, that, unfortunately, was 


““JosHUA A. BUCKINGHAM, 
‘‘ JEANNE BUCKINGHAM, Boston, Mass.” 


I 
T WOULD be absurd to say that Stephen Cotter 
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either too much or not enough. It was too 
much for the minor position of office boy, and 
not quite enough to qualify him as an office 
manager. And there it seemed as though 
the matter might rest indefinitely when he 
chanced into the real-estate office of Pudkin & 
Pudkin, dealers in the better class of sea- 
shore property. ‘This was in March and one 
of the Pudkins had taken this inopportune 
season to become ill. It happened, too, that 
he was the good-looking Pudkin. The other, 
Henry C., was short and stout and more 
interested in the details of office management than in 
meeting prospective customers, conveying them by 
automobile to choice building sites and making them 
appreciate the beauty of adjacent shore and sea and 
sky. The younger Pudkin had a pretty knack at 
that. 

Cotter strolled into the Boston office of the firm 
quite without hope, attracted by the name and by the 
conjunction of the words “real estate” and “shore 
front” on the door. It suddenly occurred to him that 
if he had had no personal experience in the real-estate 
world he could at least claim something by inheritance. 
He had heard the business talked over enough at 
home, although on those occasions his mother did quite 
as much talking as his father. She had been urging 
Cotter Senior for twenty years to drop it and take up 
insurance or market gardening or portrait painting or 
anything promising at least a small element of profit- 
able return. 

Henry C. looked up with a frown from his desk when 
Cotter entered, but the next second made his feet. The 
moment he laid eyes on that tall, neatly dressed young 
man he had visions of selling that ten-thousand-dollar 
lot at North Cotuate which had been so long on his 
hands. Henry C. did not often get a hunch of this sort, 
but he got it that time. The only trouble was he was 
not allowed to keep it long. 

“Yes?” he inquired politely of Cotter. 

The latter smiled pleasantly—the sort of smile some 
men would have given a fortune to possess. = 

“Tm taking a long chance,” he began. ‘It occurred 
to me as I was going by that at this time of year you 
might be able to use a salesman.” 

“Eh?” gasped Pudkin. 

“My father is in the real-estate business in San Fran- 
cisco,” Cotter offered as his only recommendation. 

“You mean you want a job?”’ asked Pudkin bluntly. 

“Exactly.” 

“Well, ’m—hanged!”’ murmured Pudkin. 

He sat down again in his chair and motioned Cotter to 
occupy the neighboring one. This was more encourage- 
ment than the latter had received in a week. Pudkin 
noted the gray gloves and spats and yellow walking stick. 































She Turned and 
Calimly Surveyed All Her CE ee 
Natural Enemies in the Lobby . i 


They made upon him a distinct impression. They in- 
spired respect and confidence. And, what was more to the 
point, the young man wearing them backed up this suc- 
cessfully in his general bearing. If he was able to accom- 
plish this as a total stranger for Pudkin, why would he 
not be able to produce the same result in the case of 
Pudkin’s clients? When all was said and done, respect 
and confidence were as important as a knowledge of real 
estate. That end of it he would look after himself. 
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“What kind of job do you want?” in- 
quired Pudkin cautiously. 

“Any kind,” declared Cotter. 
sweep out the office or manage it.” 

“Any experience?” 

faa No.” 

“Recommendations?” 

“ No.” 

“What you been doing?” 

“Fighting.” 

“ Bh? ” 

“T’ve just been discharged from the 
Army.” 

“Oh, Isee. Didn’t know but what you’d 
been in the ring.” 

“No; Td have more capital if I had 
been,”’ smiled Cotter. 

“Ever try selling anything?” 

“Only my secondhand clothes in 
college.” 

“Know anything about the South 
Shore?” 

“Tt’s on the Atlantic Ocean.” 

“Yes,” admitted Pudkin. ‘But the 
Atlantic is a big ocean.” 

“Youbet. I’ve just sailed across it.” 

“We're interested here only in that 
part of it that hits the shore.” 

“T see.” 

“The South Shore within easy com- 
muting distance of Boston.” 

“That eliminates a good 
chunk of it all at once,” said 
Cotter. 

“Forty miles from town is 
our limit.’ 

“A man ought to be able 
to cover that ground without 
much trouble.” 

“And we handle only the 
better class of property.” 

“Another chunk gone.” 

“T might give you a trial if 
you knew the territory.” 

“T’ll learn it.” 

“You can’t do that ina day.” 

“T know the sky and the sea. That’s two thirds of it. 
The rest m2 

“The rest is what we’re selling,’ interrupted Pudkin. 

“Right. If you’ll give me a list of your offerings I’ll 
go over them.”’ 

“Got a car?” 

“c No.”’ 

“Any money?” 

Se NO. (Continued on Page 40) 
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“This Isn’t a Park, Young Man,” Buckingham Declared Sternly 
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The Direct Primary 


N A RECENT interview Senator George Wharton 

Pepper is quoted as suggesting modification of the 
primary-election law to define the status of the “organiza- 
tion.’ The senator urged “constructive thinking”’ along 
that line in order to avoid in the future such confusion as 
occurred in connection with his nomination. 

We fail to see how any changes in the primary law can 
affect the fundamental question involved, for it is purely 
a matter of one’s conscience and convictions. Organiza- 
tion for political purposes is necessary and desirable, but 
there is no reason why the voter should swallow any or- 
ganization without question or analysis because it bears a 
reputable label. That label may be counterfeit and the 
stuff behind it bootleg of the worst quality. It is not in- 
cumbent on anyone, no matter how strong a party man, 
to vote for the candidates of any organization whose prom- 
ises will not stand the closest scrutiny and whose aims are 
so doubtful that they admit of no doubt. Those who will 
weigh promise against performance and platforms against 
records will not find the answer hard to reach. 

Asa matter of fact, average men and women are in small 
doubt about the status of the average political organiza- 
tion, and they openly declare themselves for or against it. 
That is exactly as it should be. Senator Pepper’s problem 
may be one for the candidate, but it is not one for the voter. 

The primaries in Pennsylvania and in Indiana are the 
most significant and important political events of this gen- 
eration—not particularly because the women took part in 
them, though that is important; nor because Pinchot and 
Beveridge were nominated, though that, too, is significant; 
but because they indicate that both men and women are 
beginning to realize that the fight for good government 
must be made before and at the primaries. Otherwise, 
nine times out of ten the voters are offered a choice of 
hand-picked and boss-picked nominees. 

There need be no surprise if a vigorous campaign to 
abolish direct primaries follows the spring nominations. 
Heretofore they have not worked out very well in practice, 
because the voter has not prepared for and used them 
intelligently. But in the hands of an informed and earnest 
electorate they will be a powerful instrument for clean and 
honest government. To abolish them, to use them blindly 
and unintelligently, is to confess our total unfitness for the 
duties of citizenship. The real problem of the primaries is 
the failure of so many voters to avail themselves of a 


THE 


privilege that has a direct and daily bearing on their 
homes, their earnings and their lives. 

It is not amendment of the direct-primary law that is 
needed, but education of the voter as to its possibilities. 


Lame and Halt and Blind 


HIEF JUSTICE TAFT, according to press dispatches, 

is spending his English holiday in a close personal 
study of British judicial methods, with a view to making 
recommendations to the American Bar Association look- 
ing toward the speeding up of our own courts, both state 
and Federal. Our own practice is deficient in two re- 
spects: The almost interminable delays that ensue be- 
fore cases can be heard, and the dilatory tactics that are 
permitted in open court. 

The subject of Mr. Taft’s studies is not a new one. For 
at least one generation our lawyers have been perennially 
aware of the time-wasting procedure that has been getting 
a tighter and tighter strangle hold on American courts 
and has been making litigation of every sort progressively 
more costly and protracted, with a general tendency to 
enrich attorneys and impoverish clients. Every year 
leaders of the bar have directed attention to the un- 
favorable contrast afforded by comparison of our slow- 
footed practice with the speed and efficiency with which 
similar business is dispatched in the English law courts. 
There has been no end of talk about the adoption of more 
expeditious methods in this country, but only in sporadic 
instances have substantial reforms resulted. 

This matter is not to be numbered among the academic 
technicalities that are of interest only to members of the 
legal profession. It is, on the contrary, a live issue and 
one that concerns every citizen of this country; for no 
man is so peaceable or so obscure that he may not become 
involved in a lawsuit, or so innocent that he may not, 
through untoward circumstances, stand accused of crime. 
The more elaborate the judicial procedure in which he be- 
comes entangled, the smaller is his chance of getting sub- 
stantial justice in the end; and, as it works out in practice, 
complicated and dilatory procedure almost inevitably ac- 
centuates the unavoidable disparity that exists between 
the rich litigant and the poor one. 

Mr. Taft has long had at heart the situation of the poor 
man who must struggle in the toils of our cumbrous legal 
system like a gnat on fly paper. Only a few weeks ago in 
a public address he impressively called attention to the 
high cost of litigation in our Federal courts, and expressed 
the hope that conditions might be materially bettered. 

The classical conception of Justice was a goddess with 
bandaged eyes. In America we have gone the Greeks one 
better and have made her lame and halt as well as blind. 
If, as aresult of Mr. Taft’s studies and recommendations, 
she can be prodded into a swifter gait, and if her feet can 
be set on unobstructed paths, he will have performed a 


great public service and will have made his holiday as. 


fruitful as his working days. 


The Neglected Science 


HE average man who makes an occasional inventory 

of the furniture of his mind, in order to list those 
branches of serviceable knowledge that he most conspicu- 
ously lacks and of which his daily need is greatest, is either 
very learned or very self-complacent if he cannot find 
serious deficiencies in his mental equipment; and it is 
commonly true that the wiser a man is the more acutely 
he feels the pangs of his own ignorance. 

If all the business men of the country could be herded 
into one great examination room and could be put over the 
educational jumps by a staff of specialists the chances are 
that the one practical and essential study in which the 
lowest scores would be made is economics. Nor would 
that result be unnatural, for a science that has a scant 
century and a half of history and tradition behind it can 
scarcely be expected to have acquired the momentum of 
those older studies, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geometry, logic, philosophy, whose beginnings trace back 
to the philosophers of ancient Greece or antedate the 
Pyramids of Egypt. 
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The eighteenth-century poet who wrote that “The 
proper study of mankind is man” was dead and gone be- 
fore economics blossomed out into an accepted science of 
recognized utility; but the line was as good for the future 
as for the past. After all, economics is little else than the 
study of man as he goes about his daily tasks of sowing, 
reaping, hiring out his labor or engaging that of others, 
trading, mining, manufacturing, buying, selling, renting, 
transporting the products of his own hands or of the soil, 
doing his best to keep a tight roof over his head and strain- 
ing every nerve to provide for his children and to create 
some overplus of savings wherewith to stake other men who 
would engage in enterprises not immediately productive. 

If there be any study more homely, more democratiz 
than this, any that clings closer to the soil or lies nearer to 
man’s bone and marrow, it would be hard to name; and 
yet there is many an institution of learning, whose depart- 
ment of economics is admittedly weak, that is seriously 
considering the establishment of courses in wall-paper de- 
sign, tea-room management and God knows what not! 

Mr. Thomas B. McAdams, president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, lately made some pointed remarks 
on our national ignorance of economic science in an address 
that deserves a wider audience than that afforded by the 
roomful of Texas bankers to whom he spoke. His remarks 
were primarily directed against those soft-money currency 
tinkers who speak with the tongues of sirens in advocacy 
of their private systems for making money easy to get and 
worth little when got: 


When you see men of such outstanding success as 
Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford seriously advocating 
bringing into play in this country the instrument which, 
perhaps, has produced more chaos than the war itself in 
Europe—that is, the printing press for creating money—it 
is the-time for the conservative business men to wake up 
and say “No!” If the silver movement, which at least 
proposed a concrete metallic basis for money, was rejected 
as unsound, infinitely more important is it to reject plans 
proposing intangible credits as a currency basis. 

Upon the soundness of our money depends the safety 
of our business life. Currency issued in keeping, as to 
volume, with the actual needs of constructive commercial 
and industrial operations, and, as to quality, on a basis of 
ready redeemability in gold, is sound money. Currency 
issued, on the other hand, simply on the basis of the num- 
ber of revolutions the high-geared wheels of printing 
presses are able to make per day can lead to but one re- 
sult—business demoralization and financial disaster. 

This is not a matter of abstract theory, but it is a matter 
of oft-repeated, concrete experience in every country in 
the world that has tried the fiat-money experiment. If we 
are to be a farseeing and a growing people we must be 
better educated in the sound principles of economies that 
govern business just as surely as the laws of physics govern 
the world we live in. Economic understanding means clear 
thinking and sound methods. 


Mr. McAdams was not afraid to hint that the bankers 
themselves might profitably learn a little more about their 
own business, and he made it clear, what not every man be- 
hind rail or window knows, that banking may be a routine 
job or an intelligent participation in the outworkings of a 
world-wide science. The increasing rapidity with which 
college men who have majored in economics are being 
snapped up by progressive banking institutions is one of 
the most hopeful signs of a more general appreciation of 
the indispensability of this science in modern commercial 
and business life. 


Amerikanski Again 


HERE is no more galling reading in the daily press 

than the well-displayed interviews with aliens and 
hyphenates who resent every effort made by Congress to 
protect our own people from the wholesale invasion of 
European slum-dwellers. When the extension of the Three 
Per Cent Law was under discussion, aliens in every city 
took pen in hand to denounce it as ‘‘un-American.”” When 
a proposal was made in the House to require aliens to 
register, aliens again rose to brand the bill as “un- 
American.” Strangely enough, all over the country there 
were editors, well-meaning and patriotic citizens, who al- 
lowed their columns to be used for the dissemination of this 
propaganda. Americans and Americans only are entitled 
to say what is “ American” and what is ‘‘un-American.”” 
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T WAS only about two years ago that sensible hard- 

working people in Western Europe as well as in this 

country were thoroughly frightened by the specter of 
red revolution. Indeed revolution, or strikes approaching 
them in violence, were attempted in Germany, Italy, and 
even France and England. Nothing quite so extreme was 
tried in this country, but several large strikes had a 
decidedly radical bearing, and the air was filled with the 
incessant shouting of agitators who wanted to see this or 
that major industry taken over by the workers and who 
favored a more or less revolutionary change in the form of 
society under the name of syndicalism, one-big-unionism 
or dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The westward sweep of Bolshevik ideas has been 
checked. To many who had looked upon the Russian 
soviets as a workman’s paradise came disillusion. At- 
tempted revolutions were defeated. Abortive, ill-conceived 
strikes petered out. The excessive appeal which revolu- 
tionary ideas had for many minds gradually diminished, 
as sO many extreme ideas always do. 


The Russian Bonfire 


UT it is just as grave a mistake today to minimize 
unduly the danger of the revolutionary disease as it 
was two years ago to exaggerateits portent. Forces are 
always at work to undermine the foundations of civilization 
and progress. It takes an eternal vigilance, which receives 
but little appreciation from those not directly concerned, on 







the part not only of the police and Federal authorities but 
‘ of the labor organizations themselves, to 

prevent the tearing down of the entire social 

and industrial structure, merely for the glee 

of seeing it fall. For though it has required 


the painful effort of many centuries to achieve what we 
have today, there are those who would destroy it over- 
night, just as there are fire bugs whose greatest joy is to 
see a stately building consumed in flames. 

It may be a one-sided and partial view, but the state- 
ment is certainly correct that the foundations of society 
seem very weak at all times to those who are in really 
intimate contact with the long and arduous struggle 
against the social paranoiac. But this struggle has become 
far more severe, a hundred times more difficult, since those 
who would destroy have before them the maddening 
vision of the Russian proletarian dictatorship, that vast 
destruction of a nation. 

It matters not that the Russian revolution has resulted 
in misery, barbarism, tyranny, degeneration and slavery. 
To many disordered minds it is the verbal claptrap, the 
theoretical and rhetorical humbug of a Marxian philos- 
ophy that counts, rather than the hard practical outcome. 
It is the false slogan of the class struggle, the verbosity and 
professional patter of doctrinaire socialist quackery, rather 
than the facts of a tragic failure, that still appeal. 

The Russian experiment turns out to be little else than 
a bonfire of Russia itself. But it is a mistake at once 
strange and dangerous to assume that large numbers of 
people do not actually glory in a bonfire, no matter 
whence the constituent fuel comes. The brighter the fire 
the more their disordered minds are affected. 

Thus when Samuel Gom- 
pers, for forty years presi- 
dent of the American 
Federation of Labor, draws 
attention again and again 
to the efforts that are be- 
ing made by Russian 


KEEP AN EYE ON THOSE INSIDE, TOO 


revolutionists and those in their pay or in sympathy with 
them to undermine the American labor movement and turn 
it over to the red international, the attendant circumstances 
make his statements worth listening to. One may think 
what one pleases of Mr. Gompers. He may be old and, as 
his enemies assert, behind the times. But to deny his ex- 
perience, his knowledge of labor conditions and his sources 
of information is patently foolish. 


The Radicals’ Chance 


UT we do not have to depend upon Mr. Gompers to 
learn what a constant struggle it is on the part of any 
labor movement or organization to prevent the solid, sub- 
stantial gains of years of struggle from being lost because 
of the interference of doctrinaire revolutionists. The plain, 
obvious facts are that whenever a labor organization 
strikes or threatens to strike or in any other way, wisely 
or unwisely, attempts a brush with employers the radicals 
rush upon the scene and usually bring about the defeat of 
the labor movement as such, because of their extreme, 
excessive, impractical and often actually insane projects. 
The true radical, the one who looks to Russia for inspira- 
tion, is discontented with and sneers at any labor leader. 
Even those who hold socialist beliefs are shouldered aside 
if possible by the extreme left, by the truly militant. 
Fidelity of service and the sum of gradual steady accom- 
plishment in improving the lot 
of labor are not what the Bol- 
shevik inspired radical really 
wants. Indeed he is not inter- 
ested in labor at all. His real 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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xI 

HE Honorable Mrs. Conyngham was a 
T lady of unshakable purpose and un- 

swerving moral rectitude. It is presum- 
able that throughout life she had never once 
found occasion to 
doubt her own infalli- 
bility, and here is an 
asset and a cause for 
congratulation it is 
impossible to over- 
estimate. She awoke 
of a morning know- 
ing full well the right 
thing to do, and she 
retired at night with 
the pleasant con- 
sciousness of having 
done it. In many 
instances her scru- 
pulously attended-to 
duties might, to per- 
sons of gentle disposi- 
tion, have proved too 
painful and disastrous 
to contemplate. But 
not so with Mrs. Con- 
yngham. She reveled 
in unpleasant duties, 
willingly confronting 
the rudest obstacle 
and sweeping it ma- 
jestically aside. Asa 
result she bruised the 
susceptibilities of 
many, but never of 
herself. Constitution- 
ally she was a kind 
woman, but always 
on her own lines; and 
if, as was often the 
case, her kindness 
proved unwelcome or 
even hurtful to others 
it was never varied 
on that account. 
Her juggernaut well- 
meaning flattened out 
many she had sought 
to raise, but Mrs. 
Conyngham did not 
mind about that, for 
she knew she was 
right. 

Her deceased hus- 
band had been a little 
man, born with a bright and sunny nature and given to the 
habit of laughter and of jest. A very short while after 
marriage the sun of his disposition set prematurely and 
did not rise again. His laughter was frozen at the main, his 
jest annihilated. The white ship of his ambition foundered 
on the rocks of matrimony, and like Henry IV he never 
smiled again—if we except the fact that for a reason best 
known to himself he died with a smile on his lips. 

It will have been observed that Mrs. Conyngham spelt 
her name with a y, an odd circumstance indeed, since 
i was the dominant letter in the lady’s alphabet. The 
foregoing may give rise to misunderstanding, for the 
Honorable Mrs. Conyngham was not self-centered. Had 
this been the case the world would have been a gainer. It 
was the steady rafale of altruism she directed at her friends, 
relations and acquaintances which made her a scourge for 
their backs. In a drawing-room she would emplace herself 
like some piece of heavy ordnance and discharge her shells 
in every direction, heedless of the splinters that ricocheted 
from the smitten targets. 

Having no children of her own, she had adopted a 
nephew by marriage. Cyril was his name and, although 
outwardly he was a presentable and engaging young man, 
inwardly he had the makings of a thorough-paced young 
rascal. He was as unscrupulous in the matter of sin as his 
aunt in the matter of salvation. He spent his own money 
and anyone else’s he could get hold of with equal prodi- 
gality. He was utterly, wholly and magnificently selfish. 
He had no affection whatever for verity or-admiration for 
honor. He infinitely preferred socks to truth and a well- 
cut pair of trousers to an honorable tradition. Indeed, if he 
worshiped any gods at all they were either sartorial, sport- 
ing or those spiritual providers dressed in white who shake 
up cocktails in American bars. 

The few virtues he possessed were his by accident rather 
than by will. Thus he could not help a certain reckless 
courage that had earned him the M. C. He could not avoid 








It Would be Idle to Suggest That Leslie Kavanagh, as a Modern Young Lady of Keen Understanding, Was 
Unaware of the Tenderness She Had Inspired in Cyril’s Bosom 


a quality of generosity that allowed him to share his last 
bean with whoever happened to be about. The fact that 
he probably came by the bean in questionable fashion does 
not affect the situation. Also, he was distinguished in the 
fields of sport and played whatever game he might be en- 
gaged in to the uttermost letter of the law. Here are quali- 
ties not to be denied. His plausibility earned for him the 
company if not the confidence of men and the society if 
not the affection of women. As may be imagined his deal- 
ings with the latter were various and torrid, escapade fol- 
lowing escapade with clockwork regularity, and concluding 
in the general instance with the most unwilling disburse- 
ments from: his aunt. 

The kindly disposed may feel for Mrs. Conyngham in 
the possession of such a nephew, but their sympathies are 
misplaced. Cyril’s wastrel ways provided the good lady 
with an unrivaled stage for the performance of her talents, 
and it is very doubtful whether she could have contem- 
plated his regeneration in a spirit approaching thanks- 
giving. They were extremes who met in daily conflict, 
understanding each other to a nicety, and thoroughly en- 
joying the resultant clash of arms that sounded throughout 
the engagement. 

To the Hétel La Rhone, Nice, at the invitation of this 
ill-assorted pair, came Leslie Kavanagh on a visit. The 
sun shone brightly, the sea sparkled as only the Mediter- 
ranean knows how, and the air was as full of thrills as the 
voice of a nightingale. 

Mrs. Conyngham for the moment was at peace, since 
Cyril, who was enjoying an ill-earned vacation from the 
embassy at Vienna, had decided, after a close and dis- 
appointing inspection of the hotel guests, to behave well. 

Leslie felt happy because in a few days Martyn would 
be arriving. She had hated the long weeks of separation, 
and now at his near approach experienced that. thirsty 
kind of feeling which the sight of a distant inn brings to the 
traveler, Soon their engagement would be announced, 


soon they would walk hand in hand in a glori- 
ous inarticulate paradise of their own. And 
he would behave just like a schoolboy, and 
they would run together on the shore, and stop 
out very late at night, 
and paddle in the sea 
after dark, and have 
very serious talks 
about nothing at all, 
and very tremendous 
silences. Also, they 
would kiss each other 
a great deal and very 
variously—little tours 
of kisses they would 
have, that lovers are 
so fond of—tours that 
start at an eyebrow 
and travel in an in- 
quiring circle, to finish 
very properly as 
everyone knows how. 

Also, she must 
speak to him of his 
future and of their 
future, and tell him 
all that would be ex- 
pected of him and 
what he must do to 
earn her regard, and 
what she would do to 
earn his. And perhaps 
if the moon hung 
rightly they might re- 
view the beginnings 
of their love and what 
particular nobility of 

. art inspired the gentle 
sentiment in their 
breasts. 

To lovers all the 
world over these be 
matters of mighty 
moment, since no one 
can come to the orange 
grove too well pre- 
pared in thought or 
too readily «in deed. 

Wherefore Leslie 

Kavanagh, her heart 
close packed with an- 
ticipation, smiled so 
rapturously upon a 
perfect earth and 
looked such an abso- 
lute darling that Cyril Conyngham, who had very natu- 
rally esteemed himself proof against innocent charms, fell 
head over ears in love with her for the second time in his 
career. 

With Cyril the first time was a small affair and barely 
worthy of chronicle—a mere childish liking—a sixteen- 
year-old romance springing to life with the fall of one day 
and perishing with the dawn of the next. Very jolly, of 
course, while it lasted, but not of sufficient moment to 
forgo in its favor the delights of a cat hunt. 

But here was sterner passion altogether, evidenced in a 
dozen different ways—an added pulse rate, a positive effort 
to please, a definite loss of appetite, and even some small 
difficulty to get tosleep o’ nights. To Cyril thesesymptoms 
were unusual and distressing, and called for immediate 
remedy. He took stock of the case and was astonished at 
the depth of his feelings. Something would have to be 
done quickly. It was not right that such as he should go 
woebegone and starve for want of love. 

A canny sense, however, not entirely uninspired by past 
experience, warned him that Leslie Kavanagh was not a 
girl who would respond to a rush attack, a method of 
courtship he had employed with marked success in other 
arenas. He would need to watch his step and persuade her 
by the chivalry of his bearing and the gentleness with 
which he ministered to her welfare that he of all men was 
the ideal husband. Of her engagement to Martyn he knew 
nothing—not that the knowledge would have discouraged 
him from paying addresses—and consequently he felt 
reasonably sure of success. 

Cyril could make himself most agreeable when the mood 
possessed him, and it possessed him violently in the present 
instance. On the morning after her arrival a bunch of 
roses lay upon the breakfast table in the place set for 
Leslie. Unhappily Mrs. Conyngham arriving first at the 
table mistook this floral tribute as a peace offering to 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Just wait till you’re hungry! 























And then treat yourself to a heaping plateful 
of Campbell’s Beans as they come hot and savory | 
to the table! You'll say you never tasted beans i 
so rich in flavor and with such delicious tomato i 
sauce. Eat as many of them as you want, for ) 
they are’ slow-cooked and easily digested. i 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada . 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
herself, and carried it off to be refreshed in her water ewer 
before the others were down. That Cyril refrained from 
drawing attention to the error speaks volumes for the good 
resolves to which he had pledged himself. 

“‘T’ve hired a motor boat for to-day, Les,’’ said he, “‘if 
you care for that sort of thing.” 

“Love it—ripping!”’ came the reply. 

““We might take lunch, then.” 

“Rather!”’ 

“Splendid! Aunt, you’ll be able to amuse yourself?” 

Mrs. Conyngham reviewed the prospect critically. 

“A motor boat is far removed from my idea of enjoy- 
ment.” 

“Yes, that’s what I thought,” Cyril butted in. “‘There’s 
a new band playing at A 

“But,” said Mrs. Conyngham momentously, “‘since the 
boat has been hired I may as well sacrifice my own feelings 
and occupy a seat or chair or deck, or whatever it is one 
sits on.” 

His aunt’s presence was the last thing Cyril desired, but 
he knew her well enough to accept the inevitable without 
protest. Mrs. Conyngham proceeded to weed out the 
principal features of the expedition one by one. 

“We will not, however, spend the entire day in this 
manner, since neither Leslie nor myself is proved as a 
sailor.” 

“Oh, I’m right as the Mail,” said Leslie. ‘‘ Never sick.” 

Mrs. Conyngham flinched a little at the word, but let 
it pass. 

‘Tt would be a mistake, for example, to lunch on board.’’ 

“Yes, but ” Cyril began. 

“‘T do not care for sandwiches, as they always taste of 
the paper that wraps them up; and to eat a tomato with- 
out the aid of a knife and fork has been the ruin of more 
dresses than I care to contemplate.” 

“There are knives, forks, everything, aunt. 
ranged all that.” 

“Balancing a plate upon one’s lap is distasteful to me,’’ 
said the lady. ‘“‘We will lunch at the hotel. Indeed, I 
think if the cruise lasts longer than one hour we shall all 
have wearied of it.’ 

Cyril’s temper was beginning to go. 

“Tf you’d rather cut the whole idea ” said he. 

“Perhaps, after all, that would be the wisest course,” 
came the reply. ‘After yesterday’s journey Leslie could 
hardly fail to enjoy a day of complete rest.” 
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Thus it came about that the cruise was abandoned and 
the entire day wasted in mooning round the hotel garden 
and listening to a band in an atmosphere of chaperonage 
disastrous to the cause of inspiring love. 

It would be idle to suggest that Leslie Kavanagh, as a 
modern young lady of keen understanding, was unaware of 
the tenderness she had inspired in Cyril’s bosom. She 
guessed his feelings almost as rapidly as he realized them 
himself, nor did she make any strenuous effort to discour- 
age them. On the contrary, after the fashion of all true 
members of her sex, she was very kind and gentle to the 
youth. Women have a sure insight in these matters, and 
it is rare indeed for them to hold up the traffic of admira- 
tion with a warning hand. Hopeless affection is a form 
of nourishment upon which every healthy-minded young 
woman feeds, secure in the knowledge that she is never 
likely to overeat of this forbidden fruit nor produce in 
herself a love sickness in other than the right direction. 
Women are the governors of the universe, and to govern 
properly it is essential to maintain a number of subjects. 
If perchance the subjects are enlisted from the wicked ones 
of the city, so much greater is the credit.’ Your willing 
slave and voter is all very well in his way, but can hardly 
compare in interest to the captive of the desert, rounded 
up from his native fastness and brought meekly to heel 
with gyves upon his feet. 

This practice of gathering moss from rolling stones is not 
unattended with hazard, else would women surely allow to 
their menkind the opportunity of behaving likewise. The 
fact that they resolutely set their faces against any such 
proceeding speaks volumes in favor of the superior judg- 
ment and control of women over men. It turns ona matter 
of sex equation and, as all must agree, men habitually in- 
habit zones far too near the Equator to admit of their 
entry into the Royaland Ancient Society of Moss Gatherers. 

During the few days before Martyn’s arrival Leslie 
Kavanagh sistered Cyril Conyngham with untiring sweet- 
ness. She listened tolerantly to his confessions of past 
misdemeanors—a favorite topic with men—and gave ad- 
vice that should insure future amendment. And when 
Cyril, at the hour of retirement, took her hand in the hotel 
corridor and blurted out, ‘‘I’m not really fit to talk to a girl 
like you,” her smile was an absolution in itself. So much 
so that Cyril, whose conduct of speech and bearing had 
throughout-been a mere series of stunts designed to excite 
sympathy, repaired to his bed gravely doubting whether 
he was fit to talk with such as she. 
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Ah, errant Cupid, how several are your ways—what 
variety of darts and arrows your quiver holds—how odd is 
your aim, how capricious your device! Your bow is the 
arch of an eyebrow, your fléches are smiles whose points are 
dipped in the sweet poison of a maiden’s glance. 


XIT 


T WAS the workshop patrol who came upon the uncon- 

scious guard and raised the alarm. First upon the scene 
was Mr. Butterwick himself, sleepless and responding at 
last to those inner warnings that all day long had whispered 
in his ear. He was not two hundred yards away when he 
heard the shouts raised at the discovery, and running his 
fastest he burst into the midst of the small, excited knot 
of men at the door of Saville’s office. Two of them were 
splashing water over the guards and applying first-aid 
remedies. 

Ames’ eyes were opening and Flaver was smacking his 
tongue against the roof of his mouth. 

Butterwick flung himself at the door. That it opened at 
a turn of the handle excited an exclamation of misery. 
Sprawling beside the grate lay Taudridge, his huge chest 
moving up and down in rhythm to his noisy breathing. He 
appeared to be coming to, and as Butterwick seized him by 
the shoulder and shook him fiercely he opened his eyes and 
blinked. 

“Here, sit up. Pull yourself together. 
What’s happened?” 

But Taudridge was not capable of coherent reply. He 
continued to blink and work the muscles of his face 
painfully. 

Mr. Butterwick swiveled round. 

“‘Keep outside!’’ he shouted to the patrol, one of whom 
was on the point of entering. ‘‘Keep outside! Send a 
runner to the gates. No one to be allowed to leave. Get 
Mr. Diplock on the phone. Ask him here at once. Want 
my car and driver. Send for John Slave, 2 Underwood 
Street, and—wait a bit—for George Wedderton too. If 
they won’t come willingly, bring them under escort. Wake 
Palmer and say I want him. Shut that door.” 

The door slammed and Butterwick with head raised 
sniffed the air. 

From the floor came the unexpected voice of Taudridge. 

“Chief, the air—gassed me—same as Wipers.” 

In an instant Butterwick sprang to the gas bracket, - 
sniffed it, caught a faint odor, noted the tap was on and 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Answer me. 





The Collision of the Rival Partiés Was Painful and Surprising 


HE truth is that all the other ait 

parts of the Hupmobile are just as 
exceptional, in their way, as its wonder- 
ful motor. 


As long as the motor functions—and 
everyone knows it does function for 
years—yjust so long does the frame, for ex- 
ample, retain its sturdy, rigid strength. 


Just so long, also, do the front axle, the 
heavy steering pivots, the steering gear, 
the driving pinion and ring gear, the 
propeller shaft, the wheels and wheel 
bearings, and so on, faithfully perform 
their duties. 


‘There is no one outstanding virtue in 
Hupmobile construction. All essential 
parts work together with the same long- 
lived, repair-proof dependability for 
which the Hupmobile is so well known. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
the burner missing, and saw the clean brass thread inside, 
stood back and cursed volubly. 

““Who opened the door?”’ 

“Me. Last I remember—choking—opened door.” 

“And let ’em in! And let ’em in!” roared the little de- 
tective distractedly. ‘‘See anyone?”’ 

< Now 

“Stay where you are.” 

“*Chief!’’ 

“And don’t talk.” 

There followed a piece of breakneck reconstruction. 
Butterwick wasted no time bothering how the two men 
outside had been dealt with; 
that didn’t affect the case. 
He wanted to know what 
had happened inside, and 
before ten minutes he had 
the entire series of events 
set up and ordered in their 
actual sequence. Indeed, 
he discovered more clews 
than George had provided. 
For example, three tiny in- 
dents on the surface of the 
linoleum where the tripod 
of the camera had stood. 
The magnesium powder he 
had already collected and 
tested witha match. There 
were the finger prints, too, 
amazingly clear, unpardon- 
ably so. 

A sudden flash of mean- 
ing made him search his 
pocket and produce an en- 
velope, the one George 
Wedderton had given him 
a day or two before. 

To find that the impres- 
sions on the paper and those 
in different parts of the office 
were identical, to have been 
forestalled in knowledge by 
a member of the official 
service, to have received be- 
forehand a proof of identity 
of the very man who would 
make an attempt to secure 
the plans, and to have failed 
utterly in frustrating the 
effort—those were matters 
of such intolerable distress 
and humiliation to Butter- 
wick that he almost failed 
to observe the marks on 
the picture glass where the 
drawing had been affixed. 

The arrival of Mr. Dip- 
lock synchronized with this 
discovery. The old gentle- 
man had lost no time in 
coming round, having been 
waked up some ten minutes 
before the patrol hammered 
on his door, by an inexpli- 
cable telephone call. 

“Yes,” he had said, “I 
am Mr. Diplock.”’ 

And the answer came: 
“Don’t worry—privately.” 

It was very peculiar, especially in view of subsequent 
events. Butterwick ignored all courtesies. 

“The safes—want ’em opened.” 

And while Mr. Diplock fiddled with the lock: 
knew the combination besides yourself?” 

“Martyn Saville and ——” 

“Yes, and se 

Mr. Diplock hesitated. He had received instructions 
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“Who 





from so high an authority that the ordinary standards of 


truth were in abeyance. 

“Just Martyn Saville.” 

“The plans have been photographed.” 

“No, no, no.”’ 

Butterwick raced over the old ground leading to his 
deduction. 

“But it’s impossible.”’ He carefully examined the inside 
of both safes. ‘As far as I can see nothing has been dis- 
turbed. Here are the drawings as I left them the day before 
yesterday after showing them to Lord Wallingford.” 

Butterwick flicked the drawing out of Mr. Diplock’s 
hand and held it over the four dabs of chewing gum. 

“See! It fits, doesn’t it? It fits. Now am I wrong?” 

Mr. Diplock looked very grave indeed. 

“Butterwick,” he said, “if what you say has really 
taken place it may well prove the first step in the most 
frightful tragedy the world has ever known. Ruin to 
civilization, red revolution and a world gone mad.” 
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He stopped and took a pinch of snuff, a habit he rarely 
indulged in publicly. 

“But I pray heaven,’’ he added, ‘‘no such calamity will 
befall. After all, there may be an explanation to all this. 
I have only one thing to say—we must keep our heads.” 

The door opened and the man called Palmer entered and 
said: “Neither John Slave nor Mr. George Wedderton are 
anywhere to be found, chief. Your car is waiting. The 
main gates are closed, the station’s watched. Denver is 
telegraphing the port authorities and the boys have started 
a big round-up.” 

Butterwick slapped the envelope containing the finger 
prints into the man’s outstretched hand. 





“Clear ’em Out of This. 


“Find the owner of those,”’ he said, “if you put every 
single man of my staff on the job. Find the owner of 
those.” E 

He plunged out of the office, leaving Mr. Diplock, Senior, 
fastening the door of the smaller safe with the word 
“Worry.” 

“But why the devil I shouldn’t worry in private,’”’ he 
murmured to himself, ‘‘ beats me altogether.” 


XIII 


RAY dawn was showing in the east when George 

Wedderton presented himself at the place Mossi had 
appointed. As the district headquarters of a movement 
claiming to bring light and freedom to an oppressed and 
benighted world the premises themselves were cheerless 
and dispiriting. Access was obtained through one of a 
hundred arches supporting a railroad that bisected the 
town with a score of tributary lines. The arch in question 
was used as a dump for a quantity of old government war 
stock and was therefore practically free from observation 
or protection by the authorities. Beneath was a series of 
cellars, damp and ill-smelling, which nightly accommo- 
dated as big a set of ruffians as could be met anywhere in 
the world. Political outcasts of every nationality, men of 
violence, anarchists, crooks and fugitives from justice— 
gathered together in a common fraternity with a single 
object—chaos. 


I Want to Examine the Place Alone’”’ 
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Gazing down the lines of faces on either side of the long 
trestle tables, listening to the wild utterances, and deaf- 
ened by the fist-banging orators, one might have imagined 
oneself back in the lawless days of the French Revolution. 
Yet not altogether was the likeness complete. A certain 
fierce patriotism ruled those long-dead fanatics, a certain 
rough justice signed the warrant for the blood they shed. 
But here were men of a different stamp—communists by 
their own failure in trade and achievement, corruptibles as 
disinterested in a real cause as paid gunmen, iconoclasts 
for the sake of gain, agitators to be bought at a price—a 
gathering of mercenaries to whom the banner of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity meant no more than lawlessness. 

The air was thick with 
smoke and men’s breath, 
and rank with the smell of 
bodies. As he entered, it 
smote George with the vio- 
lence of a blow. He held 
up his hand in greeting and 
gave the words of the fel- 
lowship: 

“The world set free, my 
brothers.” 

There was something 
bestial in the chorus of a-ahs 
that followed. The place 
was as electric with excite- 
ment as the poles of a 
trembler coil. By instinct 
George gathered that the 
Italian, Mossi, had given 
the company a hint of suc- 
cess. But it would be no 
more than the veriest hint; 
for, children of one family 
though they might be, these 

' brothers, with excellent ex- 
cuse, trusted one another 
but little. 

“Has he arrived?’”’ 
George demanded. 

‘‘In there,’? someone 
answered, nodding at a low 
tunnel at the cellar end. 

There was a man posted 
at a rough door a couple of 
yards along the tunnel, but 
he allowed George to pass 
after a whispered exchange 
of words. George followed 
the tunnel till he came to 
another door, upon which 
he rapped. 

“Johann,” he replied to 
a voice from within. 

““Yes,’”’ came the answer. 

A bolt was slid and he en- 
tered, to find himself alone 
with Mossi in a cellar con- 
siderably smaller than any 
of its fellows. 

“ec Well? ” 

“All’s well. Shut the 
door.”’ And after the door 
had been shut and bolted: 
“You see.” 

There was a table in the 
center of the cellar, upon 
which was a small frame 
holding the negative of the 

design. A bright light shone through it, and upon the 
surface was stretched a sheet of the finest paper. 

“In two minutes I shall have finished the tracing. 
Wait.” 

George waited in silence while Mossi with exquisite 
care completed his work with a fine pen dipped in India ink. 

““So.”” He removed the paper and held it out for 
George’s inspection. ‘‘Not many would have done it as 
well.” 

George agreed, for the tracing secured was eccentrically 
good. 

“And the negative?”’ he demanded. 

Mossi raised his shoulders. 

“By order it is to be destroyed.” 

“That would seem a pity.” 

“The orders are clear.” 

George ruminated in silence, then: “I was thinking, my 
friend, this negative is of great value and —— Well, we 
are poor men.” 

“Hush!” said Mossi warningly. ‘‘Careful, careful!” 

“‘One may be too careful,’”’ he grumbled. 

The Italian edged a little nearer and lowered his voice 
to a whisper. ‘‘I had been thinking myself—a duplicate 
quietly made—there are plates here. No one knowing but 
you and I,” 

George smiled slowly. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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before the election, after many declinations I 

finally consented to accept from my neighbors in 
Buffalo the nomination for mayor I had no idea that I was 
thereby entering upon a belated public career. I not only 
did not seek the place but did not want it. I had never 
been better satisfied with myself or my way of life. I was 
nearly forty-five years old, had reached a comfortable 
financial position, was more than contented with my place 
in both profession and community, and was looking for- 
ward, not to retirement, but to steady continued work and 
to opportunities for study and a fair amount of personal 
comfort. Indeed I can say to you with perfect truth that 
I did not indulge a single ambition. Though willing to doa 
service to my community when it came my way, the time 
had long since passed when in my belief such a demand 
would be made. 

“T was a strong, unyielding partisan, and though I saw 
the unfavorable conditions found in our local politics, as 
everywhere else, I never thought even for a moment that 
I had either a call to cure them or the gift for doing so. 


W wetoe late in October, 1881, less than a fortnight 


The outlook for success was unpromising, and at this 


distance from the event itself I confess that I accepted the 
urgent call thus made only when reminded that I could 
not honorably decline it after the favors that my party 
and my neighbors had bestowed upon me. 

“The prospect of election was so remote that it did not 
look alluring, so that when within a week the conditions 
had so changed that there was real danger of success I 
suppose I was the most surprised and perhaps the most 
careless man in Buffalo. Once elected, there was nothing 
but to accept the office, and then so to do the work that it 
should accord with what I had tried to make of my life. 
From my first day in office it never occurred to me that 
even if I had a whole cluster of ambitions I was taking a 
single step in the direction of satisfying them. I soon 
found myself interfering with things as they were, and, as 
you know, this isnever a promising or comfortable thing to 
do, especially in a small community where everybody so 
knows everybody else as to promote jealousy and mis- 
understanding. 

“The work of the mayor’s office did not take all my 
time, but even then I did not give any part of it to thinking 
what I should do next. Although I had not known any of 
them in person, so far as I had been able I had studied the 
distinguished men who as governors of New York had 
brought credit upon the state, without so much as harbor- 
ing the thought that I might be called upon to succeed 
them. But as I had never run away from responsibility, 
I finally consented to accept this one, though never with 
any idea that it would be tendered to me or that, if pre- 
ferred for the nomination, I could command election.” 


The Letter of Acceptance 


De RING the many years that I was privileged to come 
into close relations with Grover Cleveland he spoke 
freely of the many phases of his opening public career, and 
I have only condensed in this quotation conversations then 
noted. It willserveasa text and will show how this man who 
was toriseso high had less than no thought that for him such 
a fate lay among the possibilities. Our history as a coun- 
try, and that of every state, perhaps all the history of free 
government, might be searched in vain to find another 
example of a man with less aspiration for public distinc- 
tion. Most men start out with some ambition, or at least 
with some willingness. They go to the legislature, they 
seek the state senate or accept places on managing com- 
mittees—local, county, district, state or national—or push 
themselves in as delegates to this, that or the other con- 
vention or popular body of some kind. But here was a 
man who neither sought nor accepted a place that seemed 
to lead to another or served to put him ahead of any of his 
neighbors in any relation outside the profession in which 
he had chosen to work. 

From that late midsummer day when the friends, with- 
out regard to party, of the then mayor of Buffalo met at a 
clambake on the farm of George Urban, Jr., and it was 
proposed that steps should be taken to present the name of 
their friend to the forthcoming Democratic state con- 
vention, which was to nominate a candidate for governor, 
until on the first Tuesday in November, when one of those 
whirlwinds of popular opinion had declared his election by 
a plurality of more than one hundred and ninety-two 
thousand, perhaps the least excited of all the electors who 
participated in that contest was the candidate who in the 
meantime had successfully run the hazards of a party 








PHOTO. BY MC DONNALD & STERRY, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Grover Cleveland as Governor of New York, 1883 


nominating convention and an election. He had formally 
accepted the place thus tendered, but had gone on about 
his official and professional work without attending a rally 
or making a political speech, without making a journey 
into any other county than his own; without going to 
Albany or elsewhere to consult with party managers; 
without visiting any of the great figures of his state; and 
without so much as making a kotow to a party boss of 
any or no nationality. Perhaps there is almost no other 
example of a man coming up with so little of looking down, 
giving so little thought to the average method of seeking 
support. 

But he did not come to his high place without knowledge 
of what lay before him. Though he had not had occasion 
to think of it, chance had led him to measure himself for a 
few exciting moments with the man of whom he could not 
then foresee himself as the successor. The Flanagan par- 
don case, into which he had been drawn without a thought 
of results, had stripped the high dignities of any semblance 
of mystery, and he had seen that he was not unworthy to 
show his power over a man in authority. 

Once nominated, Mr. Cleveland’s position became easy. 
Being so new to politics, he had not aroused the opposition 
of factions. Tammany and the canal ring and other vari- 
ous bodies and influences that had opposed Tilden and his 
régime had no excuse for enmity or opposition to the 
successor designated by the latter and his friends. In due 
time he prepared and submitted his letter of acceptance. 
It contained nothing very striking, but reiterated the 
principles enunciated by him while mayor; expressed anew 
his interest in civil-service reform, upon which he took 
very strong ground; announced his adherence to the doc- 
trine of home rule in the government of municipalities; 
defined his thought about the laboring classes; pronounced 
firmly against the methods by which the Republican con- 
vention had been managed without using any offensive 
language; showed an interest in and knowledge of the 
canal question, and took strong ground against the expen- 
diture of money to influence elections or secure legislation, 
and again emphasized his doctrine that public office was a 
public trust. Perhaps his most important utterance was 
that relating to a question that had just recently attained 
importance, his position upon corporations being an- 
nounced in a paragraph which even at this distance of time 
seems important enough to bear repetition: 


Corporations are created by the law for certain defined pur- 
poses, and are restricted in their operations by specific limita- 
tions. Acting within their legitimate sphere, they should be 
protected; but when by combination, or by the exercise of 
unwarranted power, they oppress the people the same authority 
which created should restrain them and protect the rights of the 
citizen. The law lately passed for the purpose of adjusting the 
relations between the people and corporations should be exe- 
cuted in good faith, with an honest design to effectuate its 
objects and with a due regard for the interests involved. 


seorge Ik, Parker 


He made no speech other than a friendly one in reply to 
a serenade tendered by his neighbors; he took no part in 
management except as an adviser or listener, and then 
at a distance, and applied himself with his usual diligence 
to his duties as mayor. 

There was perhaps less opportunity for a candidate to 
do anything outstanding, other than canvassing, than in 
any other campaign known to the political history of New: 
York. Indeed the Republicans attended to that. This was 
manifested by their action in the convention; but as soon 
as this body adjourned it seemed they were at loggerheads 
locally and in every other way. In the preceding year 
there had been the Conkling and Platt resignations, with 
the positive refusal to reélect these gentlemen and the 
substitution in their places of two weak men, both belong- 
ing to the faction that had long been in the minority. 

The Blaine influence, which had been impaired by the 
death of Garfield and the retirement of the Secretary of 
State, was either hostile or occupied an attitude of indiffer- 
ence, thus refusing to become interested in the Folger 
campaign. The supporters of civil-service reform had 
already sensed the situation, and finding that they had a 
Democratic candidate who was a friend, they were active 
against the Republican ticket not only as to its candidate 
but as to its methods. As there were state quarrels, so 
likewise faction ruled in almost every county. All these 
tended to unite the Democrats, and Mr. Cleveland’s new- 
ness in politics made divisions in that party almost next 
to impossible. Nobody was therefore surprised when an 
unprecedented plurality was registered. 

Even at the risk of hinting at history, it cannot be amiss 
to refer to the political heritage of this new and untried 
man when on January 1, 1883, he became governor of the 
state of New York, long after the office had assumed an 
importance scarcely realized even by its successive holders 
and still less by the people of the state, who were yet to 
form the habit of seeking to push their leaders into the 
presidency —the strange hold of Virginia in its alliance 
with Pennsylvania being still too strong for that. It had 
so grown in population, wealth, enterprise and energy that 
all unconsciously to itself it had become the Empire State 
in reality as well as in name, but could maintain its pres- 
tige only so long as it held real leadership in men. So in 
1882 any one of its people might have looked back over the 
hundred and five years that had passed since 1777, when 
the first governor took office and responsibility, and have 
counted on his fingers, with little overplus, those who had 
made its traditions and led in its achievements. I thus 
venture to gather up anew and in a few sentences the 
names and services of this little band of governors. 


Governor Clinton’s Unique Record 


EORGE CLINTON was of long American lineage, most 

of whose mature years had been spent in the public ac- 
tivities of the colony. Coming into office in 1777, he held on 
uninterruptedly until 1795, and then returned for another 
term during the early years of the nineteenth century. 
There are instances in our politics, both Federal and state, 
where a man has held some executive office for a short 
period, after long service in state legislature or in Senate 
or House; but it has not been given to any other thus to 
fill an executive office when he had to submit himself over 
and over to the chances of election. This was not all the 
service that George Clinton rendered, because after he 
retired from the governorship he was for eight years Vice 
President of the United States. 

In September of the year that Clinton became governor 
John Jay held in Kingston his first term as chief justice of 
the state, engaging during the remaining years of the 
Revolution in diplomatic work. He took an active part in 
the making and adoption of the Constitution, and when 
Washington became President he was tendered and ac- 
cepted the chief justiceship of the United States, being the 
first holder of this office, which he soon resigned, and in 
1795 was elected as the successor of Clinton as governor, 
an office held by reélection for six years. 

The next important holder of the governorship was 
Daniel D. Tompkins, who, from having been a judge, like 
both his important predecessors, remained in office for - 
ten years. This was a vital time in the history of the state, 
while the second war with England was under way. It was 
not only the actual conduct of the war that was difficult— 
a considerable portion of which passed on the soil of New 
York—but the political management also. It was during 
the time that the Federalists in New England practically 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Why they advise Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ 
instead of merely “a quart of oil” 


F procressivE Forpd AGENTS have a favorite 
letter in the alphabet, it is the fifth one—“E”’. 
That is why you so often find the Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil sign beside that larger sign which reads “Au- 


thorized Ford Agent.” 


The Ford agent can ill afford to have many com- 
plaints,or calls for free service on a new car just put 
into opération. He must fully protect his customers 
in order to keep his own modest profit per car from 
being wiped out. 

This Michigan Ford agent is typical of a growing 
percentage of dealers who sell Ford cars. He says, 
“We always fill up a new Ford with Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ‘E’ and try to get the new owner to take 
a 5-gallon can away with him. We know then that 
he has started right.” 


Why “started right”? 
Missouri answers. A Ford dealer out there says, 


“With Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘E’ I find that we give 
perfect piston seal, correct lubrication, showing 
greater second-hand value, more miles per gallon 
on gasoline. We have never had a complaint from 
any of our customers on Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘E’.” 


A Ford agent in Minnesota explains why Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “E”’ saves dollars by the year. 
“Up until about a year ago,” he writes, “‘we were 


of the opinion that one oil was as good as another 
ina Ford. Before we started to sell Gargoyle Mobil- 


oil ‘E’” to our customers, we made very extensive 
tests in our own cars. While we had been satisfied 
with from 40 to 50 miles per quart on all of the oils 
we had been using, we find without exception that 
we can obtain from 100 to 125 miles to the quart 


of ‘E’—to say nothing of noticing a very consider- 


able difference in the condition of the engines.” 


Why not begin today to get this greater economy 
in your own Ford car? 


Not a gasoline by-product 


Do you realize that 9 out of 10 lubricating oils on 
the market are simply by-products in the manu- 
facture of gasoline? The refiner secures all the gaso- 
line he can from a good gasoline “crude.” He then 
makes lubricating oil from what is left. In the mak- 
ing of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” every by-product is 
subordinated to the production of the best obtain- 
able /ubricating oil. The crude oil is chosen espe- 
cially for /ubricating values. Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“E”’ is a specialized lubricating oil—not a by- 
product. 


It is produced by lubrication specialists who are 
recognized the world over as leaders in lubricating 
practice. Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”—like every 
other grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil—is manufac- 
tured by processes designed to bring out the highest 
lubricating value—not the greatest gallonage of 
gasoline. 


Domestic Branches: 


New York (Main Office) Boston Chicago 
Indianapolis Minneapolis Buffalo 


_VACUUM OIL COMPANY _ 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Philadelphia Detroit 
Des Moines Dallas 













Warning: 


Don’t be misled by 
somesimilar sounding 
name. Look on the 
container for the cor- 
rect name Mobiloil 
(not Mobile) and for 
the red Gargoyle. 


Don’t believe false 
statements that some 
other oil is identical 
with Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil. Gargoyle Mobiloil 
is made only by the 
Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, in its own re- 
fineries, and is never 
sold under any other 
name. 
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The Proper 
Edison MAZDA Lamps 


for your car 


' Ask for them by name and MAZDA Lamp number: look on 


the base to make sure that you have been given a genuine 


Edison MAZDA Lamp, and the number you asked for. 
EDISON MAZDA LAMP NUMBERS 

































| selala 
Car | Year Model s}S | s\ 8 
| e/a 
Apperson all 63 | 63 
Auburn 18, ‘19 63 
Auburn "20 3 | 63 
Auburn 21, '22 64 
Bour Davis | all 63 
Buick | all 63 
Cadillac all 61 
Chalmers all | 63 
Chandler all 63 
‘18 (FA & FB) 
Chevrolet "19, '20 | 1129 63 | 63 | 64 
Chevrolet K 63 | 63 | 64 
Chevrolet -. | 63 | 63 
Cleveland 63 | 63 | 63 
-- | 63 | 61 | 62 
63 | .. | 63 | 64 
63] ..| 63] .. 
85] .. | 63 | 64 
Cunningham -. | 63 | 63 | 64 
Cunningham. . 64 | 64 | 63 
Dodge -. | 67 | 67 
Dort 63 | 63 | 64 
Dort -» | 63 | 63 | 63 
63 | 63 | 63 | 63 
63 | 63 | 61 | 61 
Essex -. | 63 | 63 | 63 
Ford . aif ae y) 
Ford ‘20 1129 | 63| .. | 63 
Ford ‘21 models with |" 
coil for dimming 1390.1 i oe 100 lane 
Ford | ‘21 models without 
coil for dimming | 1158] .. | .. | 63 
Ford 22 models equipped 
with starter 1158] ..| .. | 63 
Ford - "22 models not 
equipped withstarter| 1126] ..] ..]..].. 
Franklin all 1142 | 68| .. | 64 | 64 
Gardner all 1129} . .. | 63 | 63 
Grant all 1129 | 63 | 63 | 63 | 63 
Haynes | “18, ‘19, ‘20, 21 
| (except 47 and 48) | 1130 | 64 | 64 | 64 | 64 
Haynes | '21 (47 and 48) ‘22 | 1129 | 85 | 63 | 63 | 63 
Holmes | "19 1142 | 68| .. | 64 | 64 
Holmes | "20, "3 ) 1142 } 68 68 | 68 
Holmes | 1141 | 67 |... | 67 | 67 
Hudson } 1129 63 | 61} 61 
Hudson | 1129] .. | 63 | 63 | 63 
Hupmobile 1129 | 63 | 63 | 63 | 63 
Jordan 1129 | 63 | 63 | 63 | 63 
King 1129 | 63 | 63 | 63 | 63 
Kissel | 1130 . | 64 | 64 
Kissel 1129 | 63.| .. | 63 | 64 
Kline Kar 1129] .. | 63 | 63 | 63 
Kline Kar 1129] .. | -. | 63 | 64 
Lexington 1129 | 63] .. | 63 | 64 
Liberty 1129 | 63] .. | 63 | 63 
Locomobile | 1130] .- | 64| 64 | 64 
Locomobile 1129 | 63 | .. | 63 | 63 
1129 | 85] .. | 63 | 63 


Locomobile 


1129 | 63 | 63 | 63 | 64 
1129 | 63 | 64 | 63 | 64 




















Marmon... | 1129 | 63 63 | 63 
Marmon... | 1129 | 85 - | 63 | 63 
Maxwell... HYG, | 1341 | 67] .. | 67] 67 
Maxwell.... ‘20, '21 (6 Volt) | 1129] 63] .. | 63 | 63 
Mercer. . 18 1141 67 | 67 | 67 
Mercer “19, '20, '21, ‘22 | 1129 | 63 | 63 | 63 | 63 
Mitchell... "18 (E 40) ‘19 1130]. | .. | 63] 64 
Mitchell.. other "18 models | 1130| ..| .. | 64| 64 
Mitchell..... ‘20 1129] ..] .. | 63 | 63 
Mitchell ‘21, '22 1129] .. | 64| 63 | 64 
Moon ‘18, 19, '20,'21 | 1129] 63] .. | 63 | 64 
Moon...... "22 1129 | 63] .. | 63 | 63 
Nash 5 all 1129 | 63 | 63 | 63 | 64 
National..... ‘19 1129 | 63] .. | 63 | 63 
National..... 18, ‘20 1129 | 63] .. | 63 | 64 
National... ‘21, ‘22 1129 | 85 . | 63 | 64 
Noma ; 21, ‘22 1129 63 | 63 | 64 
Oakland all 1129 | 63 | .. | 63 | 63 
Oldsmobile, ‘18, '19, '20, "21 | 1129 | 63} .. | 63 | 63 
Oldsmobile... ‘22 1129 | 63 | .. | 63 | 64 
2 ....{ ‘18 touring cars 1129 63 | 61 | 61 
| ‘18 other models 1130}... | 64] 61 | 61 
"19 (89) 1130| .. | .. | 61] 61 
19 (9OBT) ‘21, "22 | 1129] . S61.) 62 
"20 (4) 1129 .. | 64 | 64 

Packard "18, "19, ‘20 
21, '22 (116) 1129 | 63 | 63 | 63 | 63 
Packard "21 (335) 1129 | 85 | 63 | 63 | 63 
Packard... ‘22 (Twin Six) 1129 | 85 | 63 | 63 | 63 
Paige eee all 1129 | 63 | 63 | 63 | 64 
Peer'less. . . all 1129 | 63] .. | 63 | 63 
Pierce-Arrow. all 1129 | 63 | 63 | 63 | 63 
Premier.... ‘18, ‘19, '20 1129 63 | 63 | 64 
Premier..... ‘21 1129 | 85 | 64 | 63 | 64 
Premier. "22 1129 | 85 63 | 63 
Reo. .... ‘18, '19 1130}. |. | 62| 62 
Reo... a ‘20, ‘21, ‘22 1129] . . | 63 | 63 
Roamer...... 18 1129] .. | 63 | 63 | 63 
Roamer..... ‘19, '20, '21,°22 | 1129| .. | 63 | 63 | 64 
Saxon ; _ all 1129 | 63 | 63 | 63 | 63 
Scripps Booth "18, '19, "20 1129 63 | 63 | 63 
Scripps Booth ‘21 1129|..|. | 63] 64 
Standard .. "18, "19 1130 | 64 | 64 | 64 | 64 
Standard... "20 1129 | 63 | 63 | 63 | 63 
Standard... 21 1129 | 85/ . 63 | 63 
Stearns-Knight ‘18, "19, "20 1141 67 | 67 | 67 
stearns-Knight 21 1141 | 67] .. | 67 | 68 
Stearns-Knight "22 1141 | 67| .. | 67 | 67 
Stephens.,....{ ‘18, '19, "20, "21 | 1129 | 63 | 63 | 63 | 63 
Stephens..... "22 1129 | 64 | 63 | 63 | 63 
Studebaker . all 1129 | 63 | 63 | 63 | 63 
Stutz... 2... "18, '19, '20 1130 | 64 | 64 | 64 | 64 
Stites, caverta ‘21, "22 1129 | 63 63 | 63 
Templar...... "18, '19, "20 1129 | 63 63 | 63 
Templar... "21, '22 1129 | 63 | .. | 63 | 64 
Welle, sc. aatste "18, "19 1129 | 63 | 63 | 61 | 62 
Velo. it. aas 20 1129 | 63 63 | 63 
Vellg,.. gon "21, "22 1129 | 85| -. | 63 | 63 
Westcott., ... |'18,'19,'20,'21 Sedan] 1129] 63] . | 61 | 62 
Westcott,..... ‘21, '22 1129 | 85| .. | 63 | 64 


Willys-Knight. y Same) as | Ovjerla|nd 
Willys-Knight. 2: 1129 | 63 | .. | 61 | 61 
Winton)..2.0. "18, °19, ° 1129 | 63 63 | 63 
Winton 1, °29 1129 | 85 63 | 63 


YOUR DEALER or garage man has a book which specifies 
the proper Edison MAZDA Lamps for other cars in 
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“Your light’s out!”’ 


EVENING POST 
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SWERVE—A SHOUT-—the other car thunders by. By a 
hair’s breadth you have avoided an accident. 


The next time your headlight goes dead, there may be no warn- 
ing cry. Just a crash —and a car in the ditch. 


For economy’s sake, you specify your oil and gas and tires. 
For safety’s sake, specify your lamps. 


Ask for Edison MAZDA Automobile 
Lamps. They mean more dependable 
lights at night, a brighter pathway to 
follow and minimum drain on your 
battery. 


There is a particular lamp for every 
socket on your make and model of 
car, as shown by the chart at the left. 
And the handy kit of spare lamps 


should be in the pocket of your car. 
Some night it will be as useful as a 
spare tire. 


Edison MAZDA Automobile Lamps 
are sold by garages and accessory and 
electrical dealers throughout the 
country. For safety’s sake, specify 
them by name and MAZDA Lamp 
number. 


NEW REDUCED PRICES 
These prices are ‘“‘over the counter” prices and do not include installation service. 


MAZDA Lamp Numbers 1129, 1130 . 
MAZDA Lamp Numbers 61, 62, 63, 64 
MAZDA Lamp Numbers 1141, 1142 . 
MAZDA Lamp Numbers 67, 68 . A 
MAZDA Lamp Number 1126 5 
MAZDA Lamp Number 1158 > 








; ; . , : F 40 cents each 
25 cents each 
45 cents each 
25 cents each 
40 cents each 
45 cents each 


June 24,1922 








F GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 





(Continued from Page 30) 
declined to take any active part in the war and indeed were 
in many cases, as the Hartford Convention showed, its un- 
relenting opponents. Few men have better deserved the 
honors conferred by their state than did this outstanding 
man—a service still further recognized by his election 
twice as Vice President. / 

In due time De Witt Clinton, nephew of the first gov- 
ernor, after having been in Congress, from which he 
resigned to become mayor of New York, succeeded to the 
governorship. It was his privilege to carry out the vision 
that had appeared to his uncle and to Washington when 
they were traveling together across New York, in seeing 
the possibilities and finally in executing the scheme of 
building the Erie Canal. 

After a few weeks in the governorship Martin Van 
Buren resigned to become Secretary of State, Vice Presi- 
dent in the second term of Andrew Jackson, and, as his 
successor, President on his own account. In spite of the 
brevity of his term, he was also one of. the important 
figures in the governorship. 

William L. Marcy held the office for six years. He, too, 
like his distinguished predecessors, had been a judge. In 
due time he became Secretary of State in the cabinet of 
Franklin Pierce and there made many precedents for a 
glorious foreign policy. 

He in his turn was defeated by William H. Seward, 
who served for four years, had a long term of service 
in the United States Senate, and in his turn became 
Secretary of State under Lincoln. 

Silas Wright, who, as was common in those days, re- 
signed after a distinguished service in the United States 
Senate to become governor, was a worthy successor, 
who maintained at its highest estate the dignity and 
the traditions of the office. 

Hamilton Fish succeeded to the fag end of a term as 
lieutenant governor and then for a full term as governor. 
He soon went to the United States Senate, and ended 
his conspicuous career by eight years as Secretary of 
State under Grant. 

The next outstanding governor was Horatio Seymour, 
who was electedin 1852, defeated at the end of his 
term, and ten years after his first election returned to 
do really conspicuous service to the Union cause during 
the Civil War. 

One of the distinguished figures to become governor 
was Gen. John A. Dix, who at the age of seventy-six was 
elected as a Republican, after having been a lifelong 
Democrat. He furnishes the only example in New York 
of a man elected to high office by a party with which 
his sympathy was slight. He was defeated when he 
ran again, but in spite of this brief term he must be 
reckoned among the real men who have held this out- 
standing office. 

In 1875 he was succeeded by Samuel J. Tilden, who 
was to become the most influential figure in the modern 
politics of New York and of the country. 

It was of course not possible that even so great a state 
should always have available such commanding figures as 
the twelve I have enumerated. To make a long story 
short, during the one hundred and six years between 1777 
and 1883 the office of governor had been filled for sixty-nine 
of these years by these twelve men. During this period the 
presidency of the United States scarcely surpassed the 
governorship of New York as the refuge for character, 
ability and high statesmanship. Naturally, during the 
same period there were a large number of mediocre men. 
Indeed there were seventeen of them, but their whole serv- 
ice only aggregated thirty-six years. 


. Official Life at Albany 


CCORDANT with the times, each of the men was called 
to power and authority only after the most exacting 
apprenticeship. Here was one who had sprung up almost 
overnight, and as he himself, with all his inexperience and 
rawness, knew what they had done, it was no cause for 
wonder that his assumption of their responsibilities at a 
time when new problems were awaiting solution should 
have seemed something of a task. Neither he nor any of 
his partisans nor even his intimate friends could have pre- 
dicted that he would show himself fully the equal of any 
man who had thus preceded him in this office, nor even 
when elected was there any reason to believe that he would 
be the second man who, after holding it, would be nomi- 
nated and elected President of the United States. 

When Mr. Cleveland was ready to move from Buffalo 
to Albany, being free from the usual tyranny of furniture 
or bric-a-brac, or even of wife and family, there was not 
much to do but to pick himself up and go. He declined to 
arrange a series of public farewells, but when the time 
came resigned from the mayoralty, moved on a few miles 
and took up the harder tasks of the governorship. On the 
last day of the year 1882 he traveled to Albany with a 
friend, his former partner, Wilson S. Bissell, and was ready 
for the work that lay before him. 

During one week he was walking to the mayor’s office in 
his own town; in the next he was getting the same exercise 
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three or four times daily in the mile between the executive 
mansion and the capitol. He no more put on airs in 
Albany than in Buffalo. He was there the same plain man 
going about his work, helping a cripple, a woman or a child 
across the street, just as he had done all his life. He made 
his modest arrangements about taking up his residence in 
the house provided by the state for his occupancy, installed 
his unmarried sister, Rose Elizabeth, as its mistress and 
brought William Sinclair from home for steward. 

But when he settled down in the executive mansion it 
was not to be all work and no play. Here, as elsewhere, he 
never forgot the amenities, but recognized them, believed 
in them and knew-how to use them. He began at once 
with proper entertainment of his new friends. He saw 
them at his house as well as at his office, and there was for 
all that good cheer that goes with trained manners and a 
wholesome mind and body. He took part in the life of the 
old capital town, where he found himself such an impor- 
tant factor. He attended dinners and receptions, and only 
avoided dances and exhibitions of youthful gayety, but was 
ready to go to his real friends when time permitted and 
they wanted him. 

In this he and everybody who went to Albany in those 
days was exceedingly fortunate. Mrs. John V. L. Pruyn 
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had been the social mentor of 
many governors before Mr.Cleve- 
land, as she and her daughters 
were to be of many of his succes- 
sors. With a tact that was fault- 
less and an experience almost 
unsurpassed in the history of 
either state or national capital, 
without display or ostentation, 
without cause of offense to offi- 
cials or to people, she made for 
herself and for the gracious hos- 
pitality that she dispensed a 
place that will long distinguish 
her as the highest development 
of an American hostess. 

In Grover Cleveland as governor she found an apt 
follower. His nature fitted him to accept and to assimilate 
such a leadership, and the discipline through which he had 
passed under his mother and his aunt—something I have 
already described—gave him a facility which would not 
have been looked for in the lonesome fraternity of bache- 
lors. So though the executive mansion did not become 
a center of unrelieved gayety, it did dispense, under the 
influence of the governor and his sister, a hospitality that 
was large, dignified and consistent both with itself and the 
standing of the great state which it represented. Not a 
single feature that was either necessary or desirable was 
neglected. 

It would thus not be too much to say that this lonely 
bachelor demonstrated here in this high post, as well as 
during all the years of his Buffalo life, his liking for all 
those with whom he came into contact, so far as his time 
and tastes permitted. He was to demonstrate this for 
years to come in the White House, and here again the 
executive mansion in Albany might be treated as in the 


-nature of a preparation for the higher duties that were to 


fall upon him. 

He thus devoted himself to his new work as if he had 
done nothing else and expected to keep at it during the 
rest of his life. Reaching his office, he was ready to see 
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everybody who had business. There was no exclusiveness, 
no listening to some important case or man in the execu- 
tive office only to slip out for a whispered conversation in 
the hall with some cheap politician from upstate. He 
thought things in the open and so did them in like manner. 
Perhaps but for the fact that he went to the executive 
offices earlier in the morning than his predecessors and 
stayed later at night the average attendant would hardly 
have known the occupant of one day was a different person 
from the one there the day before. Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous difference was that he did for himself so many 
things in which other governors had required assistance. 


Handling Pardon Applications 


ND yet the work itself went on with a difference. The 
legislature and the public found in the first week that 
in both houses every movement was watched a little more 
closely than usual. Though there was an absence of any- 
thing resembling either bargaining or dictation, it was 
apparent even from the first day that nothing would be 
overlooked or neglected. There was no room for doubt as 
to the attitude of the executive about any of the business 
of the state, so far as either the legislative or departmental 
branch was interested in his policy. He showed at once 
that he would take nothing on trust; that he must 
know everything that related to the business of the 
state which had been intrusted to him. 

Curiously enough, the first business that engaged his 
attention, after the inauguration exercises were over, was 
pardons. Instinct as well as his experience had told him 
that of all the duties devolving upon him by law and 
custom as governor this was distinctly his job and that 
nobody could tell him how to do it. He had been a rigid 
disciplinarian where criminals were concerned, with not 
so much as a suggestion of softness. He had succeeded 
a governor whose policy it had been not to issue or even 
seriously consider a pardon unless it was forced upon 
him by judges or lawyers. True to his character, he 
went out of office without even so much as opening—to 
say nothing of considering—a number of pardon appli- 

cations. 

Though the new governor did not have to look for 
work, one of his first acts, after appointing an efficient 
as well as sympathetic pardon clerk 
as successor to one whom he had dis- 
liked on sight, was to take up the 
pending cases. Finding from the ap- 
plications some things that struck 
him as probable oversights or possible 
injustices, he proceeded to clear them 
away by the most direct methods. 
He probed all of them to the bottom. 
In some of the cases tried years before 
he sent for witnesses, practically re- 
opened the most flagrant, satisfied 
himself of the claims or charges made, 
and then acted with a promptness 
that surprised all concerned. There 
was no cell emptying, no indication 
that he intended to invite new or un- 
necessary applications, no intention 
of interfering with the courts; but he 
was able both to correct mistakes and 
to serve upon courts and lawyers no- 
tice that so far as he was concerned 
he had tried to avert future danger 
and thus save himself and his suc- 
cessors much work. This particular 
policy is worthy of early notice in 
thus dealing with his work as gov- 
ernor because it not only marked the 
principles that were to govern him 
during ten years of the most serious executive responsi- 
bility but was to have a far-reaching influence everywhere 
upon governors and Presidents. 

This interest in pardons and his way of dealing with 
them were developed after he attained power as governor. 
These qualities had perhaps been heightened in their devel- 
opment by reason of his experience with his predecessor, 
Governor Cornell, in the Flanagan case. I have already 
told this story in THE SATURDAY EVENING.PostT for 
August 28, 1920. They were illustrated to me by a con- 
versation with Judge D. Cady Herrick. In the courts of 
Albany County a young man had been convicted of assault 
upon a woman. It was charged by himself and his counsel 
that he had been railroaded to serve twenty years in the 
penitentiary. After some years had passed application was 
made to Governor Cornell for a hearing looking to the 
grant of a pardon or commutation. It was this governor’s 
fixed determination that so far as he could avoid it—and 
his methods were really those of his pardon clerk— 
though such applications might be received the applicants 
had to be unusually energetic and pushing if they expected 
to get a hearing; and a good deal of pull or influence was 
necessary to bring this about. 

When the new governor came into office the case in ques- 
tion was taken up again by the young man’s counsel, and 
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the district attorney of the time also inter- 
ested himself in it after he had convinced 
himself that an injustice had been done. 
When reclaiming the papers in order to 
bring the application up to date it was dis- 
covered that they had not been opened 
during the Cornell term. They were re- 
called, revised, new facts applied, and then 
presented again. Time had so strength- 
ened the case that Mr. Cleveland took it 
up, heard the attorneys, saw the applicant 
himself, which was usual with him when 
possible, and went to the bottom in seek- 
ing the real facts. 

Although the supposed assault had oc- 
curred some years before, the governor put 
to work all the forces of the state then 
available in the way of detective and 
other agencies. These sought out the guilty 
women in the case, discovered that the 
accusation was the result of a conspiracy 
by a dissolute woman under the lead of the 
mistress of a questionable house. Not only 
were all steps taken to get the information 
in the way of affidavits and statements in 
every form that could be obtained, but the 
governor haled to his office all the available 
persons, held a hearing in legal form, ex- 
amined the statements they had already 
made, procured a confession of the methods 
employed and the motives that lay back 
of them. Upon this the young man was 
pardoned. 

Whether the governor was able to bring 
the guilty people to justice is not told. 
Perhaps this lay entirely out of his purview; 
but it is an example of the way in which he 
dealt with pardons both in the governorship 
and in the Presidency. He took nobody’s 
word for anything in relation to a pardon 
where an injustice, a life or a breach of trust 
was involved. No work was too great and 
none too small to attract his attention, and 
yet no man was ever so rigid in requiring the 
utmost proof. From his long experience at 
the bar and from innate knowledge he was 
fitted to know just how he might be im- 
posed upon and to realize the danger such 
things meant to society and to justice. 


A Courageous Veto 


To some this may seem almost an exag- 
gerated devotion to a dull office routine, 
but from the beginning to the end of his 
career as an executive this man insisted 
that no more important or vital duty was 
laid upon him than that growing out of 
this particular method of carrying out a 
policy to which he was attached. 

But the new governor soon had to deal 
with matters more important than any- 
thing relating to the routine of purely 
executive duties. The management of a 
legislature was thrown upon him. New 
measures vitally affecting the interests of 
the state had to be considered almost at 
once. 

Among these was the bill reducing fares 
on the elevated railroads of New York City 
fromtentofivecents. When thesestructures 
were built there was grave doubt as to their 
success. The population of the city was 
in a more or less chaotie condition. The 
downtown districts were overcrowded, and 
removals to other districts which were in- 
termediate or uptown were always clogged 
by the lack of transit facilities. 

The old-fashioned stage or omnibus was 
only just disappearing. It was before the 
days of through street cars, Broadway 
being entirely free from this method of 
transportation, while the older car lines on 
the east and west side streets of the city 
were primitive and imperfect. So when the 
elevated roads were finally fairly completed 
up into the Central Park region and there- 
abouts there was no method by which the 
probable returns could be measured; but as 
the roads were extended it was found that 
the properties gave far more than the ex- 
pected return upon the investment, and as 
they finally reached or approached Harlem 
and the upper parts of the city the increas- 
ing distance did not impair this somewhat 
exaggerated return. 

When this discovery was made strong 
popular movements were soon under way 
to force the reduction of fares by cutting 
them in half. The question had been dealt 
with by previous governors, and as the 
movement went forward it gained momen- 
tum, and reached this development just 
as Mr. Cleveland was entering upon his 
duties. The bill for the reduction of fares 
was therefore passed, and awaited the 
seit of the governor before it became a 

aw. 

This action was taken in February, 
Mr. Cleveland having become governor in 
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January. The discussion had been pro- 
tracted, angry and exciting, and the pres- 
sure for the lower fares became so great 
that both houses of the legislature sur- 
rendered to it. 

The bill finally reached the governor 
towards the end of his second-month, and 
on March second, in a long: and careful 
message, he vetoed the bill. He naturally 
expected that this action would make him 
exceedingly unpopular. In order to meet 
this he reasoned out the question fully and 
put it upon the very highest lines. He 
knew what he had to meet; he knew that 
to this popular pressure was added the feel- 
ing that these properties had fallen into the 
hands of speculators who stood upon the 
verge of being almost financial pirates. He 
recognized every side of the whole question 
and proceeded accordingly. 

In his veto he outlined the steps that had 
been taken, reviewed the obligations of the 
city, assumed under the authority of the 
charter given to the railroad company, and 
he also argued in full the relations that it 
bore to the growth of the city and to the 
convenience of the people. His message, 
aside from that part of it sympathizing 
with the needs and demands of the city, 
was really based upon the obligation of 
contracts; so that certain passages in the 
veto message, prepared with great care, 
without consulting the lawyers or the rep- 
resentatives of either the roads or the 
people, set forth in the paragraphs dealt 
with the duties of the city and of the people 
rather than with their rights: 


It is manifestly important that invested 
capital should be protected, and that its neces- 
sity and usefulness in the development of 
enterprises valuable to the people should be 
recognized by conservative conduct on the part 
of the state government. 

But we have especially in our keeping the 
honor and good faith of a great state, and we 
should see to it that no suspicion attaches, 
through any act of ours, to the fair fame of the 
commonwealth. The state should not only be 
strictly just, but scrupulously fair, and in its 
relations to the citizen every legal and moral 
obligation should be recognized. This can be 
done only by legislating without vindictiveness 
or prejudice, and with a firm determination to 
deal justly and fairly with those from whom we 
exact obedience. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that this bill 
originated in response to the demand of a large 
portion of the people of New York for cheaper 
rates of fare between their places of employ- 
ment and their homes, and I realize fully the 
desirability of securing to them all the privi- 
leges possible, but the experience of other 
states teaches that we must keep within the 
limits of law and good faith, lest in the end we 
bring upon the very people whom we seek to 
benefit and protect a hardship which must 
surely follow when these limits are ignored. 


These utterances have in them all the 
old-fashioned ring and response embodied 
in Webster’s plea in the Dartmouth College 
Case and in Chief Justice Marshall’s deci- 
sion. They probably exercised more in- 
fluence in emphasizing the intelligence and 
the courage of the new governor than any 
other act of his whole career. 


Unforeseen Results 


Though this veto took on an entirely 
different color from what he himself ex- 
pected so far as public sentiment was con- 
cerned, it did bring upon him the abuse 
and malediction not only of the traditional 
enemies of conservatism in New York and 
of the followers of the political machine, 
but it drew to him almost instinctively the 
support of the conservative people, not 
only of the state but of the country. 

I shall have occasion in another place to 
gauge its influences upon his future ca- 
reer—something that from his own attitude 
and from his study of conditions he could 
not possibly foresee. 

The charge was at once made that this 
veto message, the first long and important 
one that he had sent, was not his own. All 
sorts of reports were made, the favorite 
author to whom it was credited being 
Roscoe Conkling. It was alleged that he 
had not had sufficient experience to carry 
on and write such an argument. His out- 
standing position as a lawyer was not yet 
generally recognized, although those ac- 
quainted with him knew even then that 
nobody could write anything for him to 
sign. Just before he was to submit this 
veto message his friend, D. Cady Herrick, 
upon whom he had begun to rely even thus 
early, called by request at the executive 
office, when the governor said: 

“‘T have something here that I want you 
to hear. I have not submitted it to any- 
body or asked anybody’s advice about it, 
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but I want you to know just what I am 
going to do.” 

In accordance with his practice during 
all his responsible career, he read to his 
friend and auditor from his own manuscript 
the whole of the message just as it was 
transmitted. 

To the end of his life Mr. Cleveland used 
to say that when going to bed the night 
after he had submitted this message he 
looked into the glass and said to himself, 
“Well, tomorrow I shall be the most un- 
popular man in the state of New York.” 

Contrary to his usual rule, he awaited 
the appearance of the New York news- 
papers next morning in order to test his 
own judgment. To his surprise he found 
that he had made a serious mistake. His 
care in examining the matter before he had 
reached conclusions and the cogency with 
which he had given his opinion had made a 
profound impression upon the public and 
had brought to him from every part of the 
state and also from the country at large the 
highest commendation both for courage 
and for the solidity of his opinions. 

When reviewing his rapid rise in polities 
he often expressed the opinion that of all 
his earlier acts and their resulting utter- 
ances he was inclined to believe that this 
elevated-railroad veto was probably the 
most effective in attracting attention, in 
spite of the fact that he himself had won- 
dered at the time whether from a political 
point of view it was anything better than 
deliberate suicide. 


Doing His Best, Regardless 


“In the general rise of popular feeling 
against corporations,” he said, “a great 
many people had confused it with a real © 
opposition to private property. I felt that, 
aside from the merits of the question itself, 
it was important to separate these tenden- 
cies, and I am thankful to believe that this 
veto, coming just at the right time, did 
direct attention to the large features of the 
whole issue and thus assist in the process of 
clear thinking so vital at the inception of 
any agitation involving fundamental prin- 
ciples. The instant response which came 
from every part of the country convinced 
me that this exposition in a purely state 
utterance had the effect of causing many 
people to think beyond mere surface or 
local conditions and thus emphasized the 
importance of public honor. It was not 
long after this assertion of obligation that 
the five-cent fare was accepted as a matter 
of course and became the basis of a policy 
universally adopted.” 

At no time during this session of his first 
legislature did he ever depart from his re- 
fusal to deal with any question upon a 
temporary, personal, demagogic basis. He 
met all labor questions that were brought 
up during this session with the same 
courage that had characterized him in all 
others. He always seemed to have an idea 
that he ought to go on and do the best he 
could and let politics and his own per- 
sonality take care of themselves. In this, 
his first great and responsible work, he took 
himself and everything else seriously, and 
though he kept on fairly good terms with 
his party, he refused to do the things that 
were most wanted by its leaders. E 

Mr. Cleveland had gone to Albany with 
little knowledge of party conditions in-the 
state. He hardly knew which way to turn 
to get the proper advice and assistance. 
But before he had been there long he had 
put himself into close touch with Daniel 
Manning, who was the special representa- 
tive of the old Tilden interests and the 
elements that had chosen the new gov- 
ernor. He could not have found a better 
man. He was owner and manager of the 
Albany Argus, which for many years had 
been the recognized organ of Democratic 
opinion. It had been dominant in the old 
days of the Albany regency, which, though 
it had changed its form, had in no way lost 
its power or changed its methods. 

The paper was a sort of gospel to Demo- 
crats all over the state north of the Harlem 
River. Mr. Manning seldom wrote for his 
paper, and yet nothing went into it that he © 
did not practically dictate so far as its 
policy was involved. No editor could get 
away from the wonderful suggestiveness of 
thisman. His power of analysis had grown 
steadily, and as it included both politics 
and business, which he himself represented 
as a banker, the combination proved itself 
to be almost ideal. He was able to make 
and carry out a policy, to see the end of 
everything he undertook from the begin- 
ning. (Continued on Page 36) 
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The Standard of Comparison 





Buick Cars Live up to 
Buick Reputation 


An automobile is a fabrication of steel and wood and 
other materials. 


One make of automobile differs from another in the 
quality of these materials, the skill which designs them 
and fits them together, and the proof of the product’s 
worth established through performance. 


Consider these things back of the car you contem- 
plate buying. 


‘Do they, as with Buick, assure to you an automobile 
that—everywhere, every day—gives honest, depend- 
able service; a car so designed and built that each 
year’s product throughout a business history of 20 
years has consistently given such service? 


It’s not what you pay, it’s what you get for what 
you pay, that counts when you buy an automobile. 





Buick Sixes: Three Passenger Roadster, $1365; Five Passen- 
ger Touring, $1395; Three Passenger Coupé, $1885; Five Pas- 
senger Sedan, $2165; Four Passenger Coupé, $2075; Seven 
Passenger Touring, $1585; Seven Passenger Sedan, $2375 


Buick Fours: Two Passenger Roadster, $895; Five Pas- 
senger Touring, $935; Three Passenger Coupé, $1295; Five 
Passenger Sedan, $1395; All Prices F. O.'B. Flint, Michigan 


Ask about the G. M. A. C. Purchase Plan which provides for Deferred Payments 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 





When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 
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Golfers everywhere are 
now using the Bristol Steel 
p44 Golf Shaft and they regard 
» 1 it as the most interest- 
ing development in golf. 
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A good hickory shaft is hard to get 
and every one is of different quality, 
but every Bristol Steel Golf Shaft is of 
the same quality—equal to the very 
finest hickory. This removes the in- 
equality due to variation in club values. 

Buy a set of Bristol Steel Shafted 
Clubs of your “Pro” or have him fit 
Bristol Steel Golf Shafts to all of your 
old heads. If your “Pro” cannot 
supply you, order direct from us. 
State length and whether whippy or 
stiff shafts are desired. 

Write for descriptive circular, giv- 
ing us the name of your club and pro- 
fessional. 

Hole-in-One Club: A Bristol Stecl 
Shafted Club will be presented to any 
one who gets into the Hole-in-One 
Club. 

Professionals: Write for Directions 
for Fitting Bristol Steel Golf Shafts to 
Old Heads. 

Golf Shops and Sporting Goods 
Dealers: Investigate at once this 
interesting proposition—good profits, 
increasing demand. 

Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs can 
now be supplied by The Crawford, 
McGregor & Canby Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, and The Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 





The Horton Mfg. Co. 


465 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
Meek 
and Blue Grass Reels 


Meek and Blue Grass Reels are 
made just as carefully as the finest 
watch. They are made for fishermen 
who take pride in their equipment and 
want the best. These reels since 1833 
have been noted for their strength, 
power and smoothness of action. 
Bristol Steel Fishing Rods and King- 
fisher Silk Fishing Lines have 
also long been the choice 
of leading fishermen. 

Bristol, Meek and 
Kingfisher Fishing 
Catalogs mailed free 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

Every man of importance in the party 
came to him, and that not. only as a fol- 
lower but with original ideas as to what 
ought to be done in a given county, district 
or even ina town. He understood all these 
from the point of view of the highest intel- 
ligence. He bore no resemblance to the 
modern boss, because everything that he 
took up had two ends to it—that of prin- 
ciple and that of policy. He had no 
pecuniary interest in anything that grew 
out of politics other than his own business 
and that of his paper. He had been for 
many years a growing man, never showy, 
but always solid. He never made a speech, 
he guessed at nothing. He had come in 
course of time to be Mr. Tilden’s right- 
hand man and his successor in the chair- 
manship and management of his party. He 
was not the kind of man so to play favor- 
ites as to create a series of enemies in every 
county in the state, and yet the men whom 
he followed, like Seymour, Tilden and 
Cleveland, had a genius for making enemies 
of bad, dangerous or designing people. 

Not only did Manning have these char- 
acteristics, but he became a student of 
economics, so that he knew all questions as 
they affected the prosperity of the great 
state which he represented. His paper 
could always be depended upon for sound- 
ness upon all fiscal questions. He could 
always be relied upon as the opponent of 
the greenback heresy and of the silver ques- 
tion when it developed. In other words, 
he was thoroughly orthodox from the old 
Democratic point of view, and had become 
a dominating force at the capital of the 
state at the very center of its politics, and 
had thus acquired a position and influence 
that can hardly be understood now. 

It was fortunate for Mr. Cleveland that 
such a man had taken an interest in him 
from the beginning and had had the fore- 
sight under the advice of his friends to push 
him for the nomination to the governor- 
ship. He had no personal knowledge of 
him other than what he had obtained 
through Manning’s brother, who was prom- 
inent in Buffalo, and through the industri- 
ous and intelligent work of his lieutenants 
throughout the state. 

It was only natural that when the new 
governor came to Albany, with so little 
knowledge of details, he should in due time 
come to rely upon Manning. This was all 
the more natural because he belonged to 
the reliable type of man, the type of man 
who never deceives his chief or tries to get 
any favors of a personal character. These 
two men soon found themselves congenial. 
Manning had been fighting Tammany and 
all that it meant for years, and he had also 
been antagonizing mischievous local organ- 
izations all over the state. The canal ring 
was his enemy, as was every other kind of 
ring or body that undertook to use the 
party machinery for bad purposes. 


Relations With Dan Lamont 


Before Mr. Cleveland went to Albany he 
had been familiar with the organization 
known in New York as the County Democ- 
racy. Among the few friends he had in the 
eastern part of the state was Hubert O. 
Thompson, who was the head of that 
organization. The first trace that I could 
ever find of him in the great city was during 
his term as mayor, before he was even 
thought of for the nomination as governor, 
when he came on a visit to his friend. It 
was then that William C. Whitney and 
Thomas F. Ryan first saw him—men who in 
such different ways were to be closely allied 
with him during the coming years. It was 
easy enough for him to take on from Man- 
ning and other associates the color of his 
new surroundings so that nobody could 
deceive him about the bad influence that 
emanated from the old Tammany organi- 
zation in New York. Entirely aside from 
this, he was saved from mistakes of this 
kind by the reliance upon the friends right 
at hand. As the result of all this, before he 
had been a year in the governorship, the 
two men under special consideration were 
not only related in politics, associated in 
everything that was congenial to them 
both, but they were working hand in glove. 


| The influence of the Argus was at Cleve- 


land’s service, while the power of the state 
was ready for Manning’s use for the good 
purposes to which it could be devoted. 
This association brought him into rela- 
tions with Daniel S. Lamont, who com- 
manded fair and prompt recognition. 
When very young he had become a clerk in 
the assembly and also a reporter on tke 
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Argus. In both these relations, which 
fitted into each other, he showed himself 
efficient, faithful, quiet and worthy of con- 
fidence, and especially skillful in knowing 
the men who meant something, with an 
almost instinctive power of separating the 


two classes. Upon the recommendation of 


Manning, Apgar and other men in the 
party organization he was made military 
secretary, and soon he became private sec- 
retary and in many respects the right hand 
of his chief and the representative of his 
friends. 

Being a born politician, he was thus in a 
position to separate the worthy sheep from 
the unworthy goats and to send each to its 
proper place. Not even when Mr. Cleve- 
land was President did his secretary either 
push his own favorites or repel unnecessarily 
those to whom he was opposed. He was too 
shrewd for that, even if his fidelity had per- 
mitted him to resort to such a method; 
but his knowledge seemed to be innate. 


The Faithful Three 


I have never known a man who had so 
much of that insight, amounting almost 
to the instinct attributed to women, as 
Daniel S. Lamont. He could listen for 
half an hour if necessary and never givea 
sign that he either heard or cared, and yet 
it was plain that he understood everything. 
It was only when he knew his man that he 
became responsive. He would then speak 
out plainly and tell more genuine truth in 
a few words than is generally found in 
politics or anywhere else. Perhaps of all 
the men who have been secretaries to Presi- 
dents he has never been surpassed, and 
perhaps only equaled as a wise adviser by 
William B. Lewis, who bore a similar 
though somewhat smaller relation to An- 
drew Jackson. 

When, in 1882, the Democrats of the 
state began to look around for a proper 
candidate for governor the initial work was 
done by Edgar K. Apgar, who for many 
years had occupied a peculiar position in 
the politics of the state. He was the close 
friend and confidant of every leader or 
associate in the Tilden organization. He 
wrote editorials, made speeches and had 
put himself into touch with a large number 
of the leaders in the various districts and 
counties. He was one of that wise, far- 
seeing order of men who are never satisfied 
unless they are discovering something new 
in any work congenial to them. Apgar 
first sensed the situation when he began to 
hear about this new and wonderful mayor 
of Buffalo who was turning things upside 
down with vetoes and other activities. He 
began to tell Mr. Manning about these and 
before long he had his chief interested. He 
was then authorized to make closer inquiry 
and finally to write to this mysterious 
figure and suggest that perhaps the great 
Democratic Party might look to Erie 
County for its candidate for governor. 
Although this suggestion was not eagerly 
accepted, it was not repelled, and thus 
came to fruition in the Syracuse conven- 
tion. When the new governor went to 
Albany there was Apgar, not looking for a 
job, but still desirous to use his marvelous 
party and general knowledge to the best 
advantage. This completed the trio of 
Manning, Lamont and Apgar, who were 
always at the governor’s call. 

With such materials and beginnings the 
second year in the governorship came to be 
rather easy. A right start had been made 
in the first year. From that time forward 
the rest was a matter of detail. When the 
time came to send to the legislature the 
second message there was no hesitation. In 
other words, he then knew his way about, 
and both the legislature and the people 
knew what they could expect in the matter 
of politics, and also pretty well the methods 
by which his work would be carried on. 
He became even a little bit more positive 
regarding morals in the plain speaking that 
had characterized him at Buffalo. 

One veto was almost savage in the few 
words in which he declared that “‘of all the 
defective and shabby legislation which had 
been presented to him, this was the worst 
and the most inexcusable.” 

The civil service commission, which 
had been appointed the year before, had 
started its work; while in like manner the 
railroad commission, which was also a 
part of his first year’s work, gave him an 
opportunity to review much more fully 
than he had ever done, and with a knowl- 
edge which was increased by daily associa- 
tion with it, a relation to the railroads, to 
the people, and the emphasis upon the 
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policy which had been outlined upon the 
enactment of the law. 

A good deal of real progress, which need 
not here be enumerated, was made on 
many questions. With it all, he did not 


- play personal politics at any turn. The 


veto was still his great weapon, as it con- 
tinued to be to the end of his public life. 
Plain and direct dealing with the larger 
things within his scope became rather more 
common than before, and if he had any 
higher ambitions many of his supporters 
thought he had a poor way of forwarding 
them. No man could have had less of art 
or outward tact, and unsympathetic people 
everywhere freely predicted that by no 
chance could he expect to go any further. 
He did make a few more addresses, and 
thus put himself into closer personal touch 
with the people of his state; but he ac- 
cepted no invitations outside its borders 
and seldom made a reference to national 
issues. In short, he was governor of New 
York and nothing more. 

When he first became governor Mr. 
Cleveland declined to interfere with state 
nominations or even with the legislature, — 
with the exception of the Grady case 
herein narrated. He maintained this policy 
to the end. But even the reaction between 
the results of 1882 and 1883 were not able 
to defeat his party in the state of New 
York. With the exception of the candidate 
for secretary of state, Isaac H. Maynard, 
who was defeated on the liquor question, 
the state ticket carried through in good 
shape. After this particular defeat, the 
office of comptroller became really the head 
of the ticket, and for this was chosen by the 
general consensus of opinion of the upstate 
Democrats, Alfred C. Chapin, of Brooklyn, 
who had been speaker of the assembly. 
This was in due course of a very marked 
political career, which included the mayor- 
alty of Brooklyn and a _ considerable 
service in Congress. ‘ 


Upstate Minutemen 


The new governor was the beneficiary of 
the momentum that had been accumulated 
by the Tilden movement from December, 
1872, onwards. The most fertile and un- 
resting mind that in all our history had de- 
voted itself to the study and practice of . 
politics in any individual state had been at 
work with all the resources needed for his 
task. . Tilden had money, but there was 
never any wasted or used for bad methods. 
His strength lay in the fact that he had 
been able to enlist the upstate elements, 
especially the farmers, in a movement that 
proceeded without cessation. There was 
never any let-up with him in the pursuit of 
politics; whether an election was impor- 
tant or unimportant, it was all the same to 
him. He never remitted his efforts, what- 
ever might happen, so that when he finally 
retired from politics and Mr. Cleveland 
came in as his beneficiary there were scat- 
tered through the upper counties of New 
York perhaps ten thousand active, untiring 
workers thoroughly devoted to the ideas 
which both these men represented. They 
were always subject to call day or night, 
and like the country doctor, they never 
failed. In like manner all the elements in 
New York and Brooklyn whose sympa- 
thies were enlisted in decent politics were 
always in harmony with this strong under- 
lying movement upstate. 

It was this element that came instinc- 
tively to the front when Mr. Cleveland 
began his fight with Tammany and other 
unfriendly forces after he became governor 
in 1883. He himself did not know much 
about this organization, and less about its 
management, but he did realize that if he 
was to find support for the ideas and 
policies he had in mind he must find it 
among these people, and they rallied to 
him with the same loyalty and enthusiasm 
with which they had greeted what may be 
fairly termed their master, Tilden, during 
the preceding years. 

The bolder the new governor was, the 
better this organization liked him and the 
closer they clung to him—a fact which 
was shown not only in the support which 
he was able to command in the state but in 
the nomination and election campaigns of 
the succeeding year. 

He maintained this policy of hands off 
until his first legislature had adjourned. 
He had worked in both houses with a Dem- 
ocratic majority that was fickle and uncer- 
tain. Tammany held a balance of power 
which—according to its way—it used with 
the utmost recklessness He was hampered 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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This symbol—which will appear, from this 
time forward, on all finished products of 
the Fisher Body Corporation—records the 
care which the motor car manufacturer 
has exercised in providing your car with 
a body of the very best quality obtainable. 


Bok Wonb © Deyn GO RIP-O:-RsArL.T O.N 
DETROIT WALKERVILLE,ONT. CLEVELAND 
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FTER Dempsey knocked Carpentier 
A. for a row of Chinese pagodas it 
doesn’t seem possible that any 
lightweight could whip a heavyweight. 
Yet thousands of motorists are placing 
their money on lightweights. And they’re 
winning, too, 


_ Of course, you understand that I am 
referring to light weight pistons—and 
particularly the Spencer-Smith Pistons— 
as opposed to the clumsy, over-weight, 
lumbering pistons that bungle about with 
their excess avoirdupois and cost motor- 
ists more irritation than a covey of 
motorcycle cops. 


Now, a heavy weight piston is fine if you 
slip it into a woolen sock and use it as a 
blackjack. It makes a fairly satisfactory 
paper weight if your desk can stand the 
strain. But that’s about where the logical 
uses of a heavy piston stop. 


Now, I don’t want you to feel that I am 
anti-avoirdupois because I happen to tip 
the ice man’s scale at 131. I am all in 
favor of weight when the coal man drives 
his wagon across the platform. And for 


a well loaded down wallet my admiration 
knows no bounds. And speaking of wal- 
lets, yours will be a lot fatter at the end 


of the year if you invest in a set of Spencer- 


Smith Precision Pistons. Why? Yes, I 
knew you’d ask that question. 
Well, in the first place, a special design 


and a special grade of casting makes 
Spencer-Smith Pistons weigh a lot less 
than ordinary pistons. This gives your 
motor less dead weight to buck. Less 
dead weight gives more mileage—and 
with gasoline selling at a dollar a twist on 
the pump, that means something. 


In the second place, they’re machined 
and measured so carefully that I think 
I’m in a watch factory every time I 
stroll through the finishing room. Spencer- 
Smith measuring machines insure a perfect 
fit. A perfect fit means a perfect seal. And 
a perfect seal means no compression leaks. 


And in the third place, beneath the lower 
ring of each Spencer-Smith Piston you 
will find a groove which traps the oil from 
the cylinder wall on the down stroke. 
This groove is drilled with sufficient holes 
to promptly drain the oil back into the 
crankcase. Result: Yes, hold your bteath 
—no carbon knocks, no greasy spark 
plugs, no smoke screen behind your car, 


If you’re really curious to know other 
reasons why Spencer-Smith Pistons will 
give your motor more pep and _ vigor 
just subscribe for our correspondence 
course, “Making Your Pistons Pay a 
Profit.” The boss is the author—and he 
shoves a nasty pen. He has cut down the 
paper so that the entire course is available 
in one lesson, and without a_nickel’s 
expense to you—not even return postage. 
A post card will bring you this liberal 
education. Address me care of the 
Spencer-Smith Machine Company, 
Howell, Michigan. 






P. S. 


A Patented Oil Drain Groove 


Notice that oil groove and oil 
holes. They stop oil pumping 
and prevent carbon troubles 
caused by burning oil. On the 
down stroke of the piston the 
oil is wiped into the groove by 
the third ring and is then 


into the crankcase. 
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PISTONS 


Built by the largest manufacturers of pistons exclusively 





drained through the holes back 
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in the senate by failure to confirm nomina- 
tions or by obstructions of almost every 
possible order. He was asked to name 
candidates known to be unfit, was treated 
with disrespect of every imaginable order, 
abused in open session and met by every- 
thing that could be devised by a strong and 
ingenious faction. He was patient out- 
wardly, though boiling over inwardly. 

Finally, before the election of 1883 came 
on, he concluded that patience was no 
longer a virtue. The most tantalizing man 
that he had to deal with was a young and 
pushing state senator, Thomas F. Grady, 
who was active, popular with the followers 
of the Tammany organization, glib and 
effective in speech, and wholly out of sym- 
pathy with the aims and ideas of the gov- 
ernor and the forces back of him. He was 
perhaps the most active and able of Kelly’s 
agents, and apparently fully intrenched. 
He had pushed the most useless or the 
worst men for appointments only to find 
himself beaten at every turn, rebuked in 
private by the governor, without any word 
in public. Finally he avowed his purposes 
and motives when his candidate for an im- 
portant place was discarded. 


A Spoke in Kelly’s Wheel 


Then he apologized, and in explanation 
said, ‘‘ Well, there’s an old man in New 
York who says come and we have to come, 
and go and we have to go.” 

As this referred to John Kelly, the leader 
of Tammany, it gave the governor an 
idea upon which he finally concluded to 
act. While the state campaign was under 
way, less than three weeks before the 
election, the following letter was written 
and sent: 

EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, ALBANY, 
October 20, 1883. 
Hon. JOHN KELLY. 

My dear sir: It is not without hesitation that 
I write this. I have determined to do so, how- 
ever, because I see no reason why I should not 
be entirely frank with you. I am anxious that 
Mr. Grady should not be returned to the next 
senate. I do not wish to conceal the fact that 
my personal comfort and satisfaction are in- 
volved in this matter. But I know that good 
legislation, based upon a pure desire to promote 
the interests of the people and the improve- 
ment of the legislative methods are also deeply 
involved. I forbear to write in detail of the 
other considerations having relation to the 
welfare of the party and the approval to be 
secured by a change for the better in the char- 
acter of its representatives. These things will 
occur to you without suggestion from me. 

Yours very truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Kelly indulged in mysterious outgivings 
about the receipt of the letter, but neither 
he nor the governor gave it out for publica- 
tion. The boss looked around, knowing 
that if he nominated Grady in his own 
district the latter would defeat him and 
thus humiliate the organization. He soon 
discovered that even his own followers 
would not permit this action, and after one 
or more futile attempts to find some other 
district where the risk would not be so 
great he gave up the unequal contest and 
Grady did not return to the state senate 
until two or three terms had intervened, 
which was after the close of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s first term as President. 

During the rest of his life Mr. Cleveland 
often spoke of this Grady episode. He 
expressed his surprise that he had finally 
worked himself up to it and had been able 
to carry it out as he did. Out of various 
conversations on the subject coming at odd 
times I glean the following: 

“Before I was elected governor I had 
become familiar with the treatment meted 
out in the legislature in both houses to 
Governor Tilden and his successor, Lucius 
Robinson, by the representatives of Tam- 
many, acting under the control and direc- 
tion of its head. Remote from it as I was, 
I had felt how humiliating this attitude of 
theirs must be to the man charged by both 
party and people with such high responsi- 
bilities. I had then no idea or suspicion 
that I should ever stand in their shoes or be 
in a position that would bring home to me 
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the realities of the case. I had not been 
long in office until the shame of it was 
brought out in a form even more shameless 
than before. These people seemed to think 
that they could go to any length with a 
governor new to them, evidently upon the 
theory that he would not dare to resent or 
rebuke their methods. 

“But I had only a few weeks to. wait. 
While detraction worked in the open, all 
the underground sinister methods, long 
familiar to this order of polities and much 
more effective for creating dissatisfaction, 
were used with an energy that was in- 
creased by despair. I soon saw what I had 
to face, and so gave anxious thought to 
ways of meeting it. I was helpless either 
by denunciation or by any attempt to dive 
into the sewers of politics. I made up my 
mind that open and direct appeal to the 
public was the only road open to me. How 
to do this caused me much study until I 
hit upon the method finally resorted to. 
As I went on doing my own work and 
gradually gaining the confidence of the 
people it became clear that I could throw 
upon these Tammany leaders the respon- 
sibility for the recalcitrance of one of their 
chosen tools. I did it without advice, and, 
as I avowed, with extreme regret. I took 
into my confidence nobody except my sec- 
retary, Colonel Lamont, and he advised 
against it. 

“In the end the act, which in all frank- 
ness I should characterize as audacious 


rather than bold, fully justified itself, and | 


from that time purely mischievous intra- 
party opposition so declined that I had 
nothing more to fear. If I had indulged 
any ambition it would no doubt have 
seemed a fatal policy, although the re- 
sponse was so immediate’and so favorable 
that even this danger has always seemed 
to me remote or absent. It was not done 
out of pique or resorted to at all until I 
saw no other way out, no possible relief 
for efficient government and honest party 
politics. ’ 

“Tt could only be used then or in the 
future when a consistent public policy 
with ample time to carry it out lay ahead. 
Unusual, almost desperate, as it was, I 
have always congratulated myself that 
I was able thus to set a precedent for deal- 
ing with such men.” 


Playing No Favorites 


It was not until Mr. Cleveland came into 
the governorship that the world gained some 
idea of him and his personality. Before 
that, in spite of his known ability and the 
activities of his professional career, he 
could be fairly defined as an obscure man. 
But the day after he came into this promi- 
nence he was just as modest as he was the 
day before. He did not develop any of the 
assertiveness so common to small men. 
Clearly he had taken fair measure of him- 
self all his life, so that when his scope was 
enlarged he did not have to change his 
standard. 

When he became governor—the impor- 
tance of which has been underestimated or 
neglected as a step in his career—he was 
compelled for the first time to make a 
choice of men in any large way. There were 
then presented to him important problems 
to which he had given thought within his 
own range without any idea that he would 
have to deal with them in a practical way. 
His knowledge was theoretical, not prac- 
tical, and it was only when he was forced 
into responsibility that he had demon- 


strated that practice and theory traveled . 


not in tandem but in pairs. Only when he 


_eame into state politics, with its large re- 


sponsibilities, did he have to adjust himself 
to the acceptance of help. 

He had come into contact with a few 
men in his own particular district; the 
moment he went to Albany there were 
standing before him men from hundreds of 
self-governing communities demanding and 
deserving attention. In the main they 
were of real consequence, and though a 
minority deemed themselves so, they all 
represented, in their way, ideas, interests, 
localities, the narrow or the broad aims of 
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ambitious persons or groups, so that he was 
compelled to discriminate between them. 
Thus he had at once to deal with both the 
good and the bad, with the efficient and the 
useless or the designing. Whatever they 
were, they were different from what he had 
seen or known. If he needed help, as he did 
at every turn, he had only to ask for it. 
He thus drew upon his innate power to 
discriminate between the proffered help 
that would be idle and the real help that 
would be useful. 

In these things his position was different 
from that of any predecessor, whether 
great or little. These had been trained in 
all the minutie of New York State and 
national politics. From youth theimportant 
among them had indulged ambitions— 
some of them boundless. This process 
was supposed to keep them ready for 
emergencies. On the contrary, Mr. Cleve- 
land had to study and to adjust himself to 
these new demands upon his time, abilities 
and duties. Fortunately for him, not hay- 
ing indulged in aspirations, and having 
practically entered upon his higher career 
without either friends or rivals, so that he 
could consult with everybody and anybody 
that came before him, he could and did deal 
with them upon their merits. He did not 
have to play favorites and, as he took with 
him from his own surroundings nobody 
upon whom he could lean for advice, he 
had to find advisers and new friends, both 
personal and political. 


Mr. Cleveland’s Economy 


Thus a great public service and high 
personal character made the friends that he 
attracted to himself from every part of the 
state. The instinct of self-preservation, the 
recognition that this was not their kind of 
man made his enemies. Wherever good 
government and decency were in demand, 
there were the friends; wherever there was 
crookedness, or rings and combinations, 
wherever municipal corruption was found, 
there were the inevitable enemies. 

Under these conditions he passed through 
his term as governor with as much care for 
proper economy as efficient administration 
would permit. It seems surprising, now 
that we look back upon it, to realize that 
during his second year it cost less than nine 
anda quarter million dollars to conduct the 
affairs of the Empire State. This included, 
too, many new things like the opening of 
Niagara Park, the organization and con- 
duct of the railroad commission and of the 
civil service commission. It seems little 
less than astounding, in the light of modern 
experience, that such results could be ob- 
tained in a state where its governor and 
legislature discuss with coolness a proposed 
budget of two hundred million dollars, and 
then find extreme difficulty in reducing it 
to two-thirds of this vast sum. 

When, with the presidential election of 
1884, Mr. Cleveland was called away from 
the governorship, he had made himself the 
most powerful public man in his country in 
less than two years, and yet in knowledge 
of the character which had made him what 
he was he was little known beyond the 
limits of his own state, and even there only 
to a few. 

He had taken no steps to exploit him- 
self beyond his own obvious public duties, 
and except for two three-hour trips into 
New Jersey and Connecticut during the 
campaign he was still amystery. Without 
regard to the presidency or any other 
obligation or ambition incident to his life, 
there had been no neglect of the duties 
of his office—the one thing that to him was 
his real work. He could no more overlook 
any responsibility put upon him than he 
could forget his duty to family or society. 

Left to himself, he had demonstrated an 
absolute absence of a gift for putting him- 
self before a world keenly desirous to know 
all about him and always on the lookout 
for instruction and leadership. Secretaries, 
assistants or fellow officials, however sym- 
pathetic, were not put or kept in place for 
the conduct of personal or political propa- 
ganda for his benefit. It was no part of 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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The 1923 Light Eight Five Passenger Touring $15 95 





Something Better in Motordom 


Some Features of 
The New Five Pas- 
senger Light Eight, 

Touring Model 


Body—foreign type, 
stream lines from radi- 
ator to rear panel. 


Extra wide front and rear 
seats. 


Side curtains and rods 
. carried in compartment 
back of front seat. 


New type clear vision top. 


All side curtains swing 
with doors. 


Improved type windshield 
—adjustable from in- 
side when side curtains 
are on. 


Something better than you have ever 
experienced in motoring delight and 
comfort awaits you. 


You will find it when you take 
your first ride in this Oldsmobile 
Light Eight. 


You will sense it as soon as you see 
this car. You will experience it when 
this Light Eight carries you over that 
first, never-to-be-forgotten mile. 


Speed! Step on the accelerator. Dash 
along up to 60 miles an hour. Note 
how vibrationless the motor is. The 


short, perfectly balanced, rigid crank- 
shaft does this. 


Flexibility! You can throttle down 
the motor to let you roll along at 
a mile an hour. Yet you will be ex- 
periencing the same effortless action. 


Reserve of power! Certainly no 
motorist, whatever the demand, need 
ever call for its maximum effort. The 
excess power that provides economy 


of upkeep by preventing engine strain 
is always waiting—always present. 


Comfort! The wide seats with their 
deep upholstering, and the extra long 
body springs of this Light Eight, give 
you as easy riding as in the most 
modern Pullman. 


Dependability! You know that you 
can drive along hour after hour, day 
after day, with no more thought of 
the car than to give it gasoline, oil 
and water. 


If a hill is climbable, it can climb 
it. If a road is at all passable, it 
can travel it. The Oldsmobile Light 
Eight makes you independent of road 
conditions. 


Get the thrill of this something new 
in motordom by letting your Olds- 
mobile dealer give you a trial spin in 


this Oldsmobile Light Eight. 


Oldsmobile, as in 1900, is still building 
“The Best Thing on Wheels.” 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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BUILDINGS. 
Meet All Needs 


The purposes for which Truscon Standard 
Buildings are being used are innumerable. 
Their economy, permanence and adapt- 
ability are continually suggesting new uses. 
Made entirely of interchangeable steel units, 
they exactly fit individual needs. 


TRUSC 





° In every industry Trus- 
Factories—<con Standard Buildings 
are being used not only for large factories, 
withcranesand monorails, but forstorehouses, 
foundries, garages, time offices, cafeterias, 
etc. They provide ideal working conditions. 
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There is a type and size of 
=='Truscon Standard Building for 
every shop and manufacturing need. Perma- 
nent, fireproof, daylighted, well-ventilated, 
they also provide supports for shafting, etc. 
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W: h Fireproof, econom- 
arenouSe€S— ical in cost and 
quickly erected with minimum labor cost, 
Truscon Standard Buildings are furnished in 
all sizes and can be readily enlarged or re- 
erected in new locations with 100% salvage. 

















Truscon garages provide 


Garages— freproofness, good venti- 
lation, ample daylight, unobstructed floor 


space. Designed with any desired front— 
low in cost and upkeep. 
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S . S ° Truscon serv- 
ervice StationS—ice stations 
are good looking, fireproof and sturdy. They 
are readily dismantled and re-erected in new 
locations without loss. 


If you are 


Free Information—,i20nine 


to build, learn how a Truscon Standard 
Building can serve your needs. Return cou- 
pon for valuable suggestions and catalogue. 


*"TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY=: 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. Warehouses and Sales 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Send useful building book and suggestions on 
building to be used for 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

their duty to hold him up to the view of a 
waiting world in some or many newspapers. 
He rarely submitted to an interview, and 
often declined to entertain at his table even 
the most important editors, who on the con- 
trary were sometimes treated with scant 
courtesy. 

If his associates had been so disposed and 
had known how they would have stood in 
constant peril of having all their work and 
thought go for nothing—upset perhaps by 
some word of denunciation of what he 
deemed journalistic impudence or dis- 
honesty, or by some still more potent act 
of neglect when dealing with some man who 
deemed himself an important figure in the 
state or country. These were far more 
likely to be his fate than it would have been 
for him to attract attention or to command 
friendship. 

So he passed out of his two years as 
governor, and even on into the presidency, 
with a Doctor Johnson sort of reputation 
for being bearish rather than otherwise. 
No kind of artificial puffery could do any- 
thing for such a strange person. He must 
go on and, in what he called his own blun- 
dering way, do everything for himself. He 
must somehow work out his own salvation. 
This was the reason why during a recent 
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and great outstanding five-year world 
crisis, long after he was dead, millions of 
people who during his life had bitterly op- 
posed him on party lines or were indifferent 
in every way to his career while he was 
here doing their work with honesty and 
efficiency were impelled to ery out as with 
one voice, “Oh, for an hour of Grover 
Cleveland!”’ 

In analyzing this two-year phase in the 
life of Grover Cleveland I have sought to 
deal frankly and concisely with the most 
intensive political apprenticeship known to 
our public life or perhaps to any other. As 
I am not writing chronicles, I have shunned 
that routine so often filled with maneuver 
and intrigue, and have sought to detach 
him from the details that overwhelm most 
men in high and responsible places. I have 
written of him as a man who was forced by 
the necessities of his position, and whether 
he willed it or not, to seek friends and sup- 
porters among the unknown thousands of 
good, well-meaning people in a state filled 
with them, and—as must always be the 
case with strong men—to welcome in hun- 
dreds the keen unscrupulous enemies’ al- 
ways ready to put to foul use the machinery 
that has grown out of our institutions. He 
did not belong to the type whom Lord 
Rosebery described in his epigram, ‘‘The 
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man who does not make mistakes makes 
nothing,’ but was one who admitted that he 
had rather more than an average capacity 
for blunders. He wanted the help that 
would get the work of government done as 
honestly and efficiently as possible. From 
these two years of obedience to that hardest 
of hard masters, his own conscience, he was 
to emerge into a responsibility that he had 
never so much as thought of as among 
human possibilities. 

His success, coming without the training 
which has hampered so many men, sug- 
gests the thought that perhaps we are in- 
clined to overlook a great quantity of 
human material that might be useful in 
carrying on our public work. If one man, 
caught after he was forty-four, could 
achieve such important results in a city, 
then in a state and later in a nation, how 
many like men may be awaiting the call to 
duty in many other communities? It 
prompts these questions: Are we, as a 
people, quite so dependent, after all, upon 
the formal products of party machines? 
Do all men, in order to be available for. 
high usefulness, have to go through a 
routine that so often destroys courage, 
character and originality or breaks down 
honesty? Is it really necessary to be 
governed by human talking machines?> 


Tile CLIFF DWELLERS 





ce Then ” 

“‘T own two legs and they’ve done a lot 
of hiking in the last few years.” 

Pudkin reflected. He believed the man 
would actually undertake the venture on 
foot. But that would spoil his spats-and 
his shoes, which would never do. 

“‘Well,” he said slowly, “I might take 
you on trial. I’ll start you on twenty and 
expenses.” 

He was not assuming much of a risk on 
that basis. He could get ten dollars’ worth 
of work a week out of him as an office boy 
if nothing more. 


“Done,” agreed Cotter. ‘‘When do I 
start?” 
“Tomorrow?” 


“Today if you say so.” 
“Hang your hat behind the door. 
give you a map to look over.” 
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| idleness and a willingness to 
work will carry a man a long way in a 
short while. Cotter possessed both quali- 
ties. He not only studied all the maps 
Pudkin turned over to him but he secured 
a bluebook, several guidebooks and local 
histories, and in a week had learned con- 
siderably more about the past of those small 
towns along the South Shore than Pudkin 


| himself knew. But Pudkin would probably 


have explained that he was not selling the 
past, but the present. That was true, and 
yet Cotter was able to use his information 
to good advantage. In the meanwhile he 
cheerfully did the work of office boy and 
ran as many errands as Pudkin found for 
him—the more the better, because it gave 
him a welcome opportunity to be out of 
doors, and as long as he was out of doors he 
had a chance of seeing once more the 
haunting face of Jeanne Buckingham. He 
had only one chance in a million, to be 
sure, but a chance in a million is still a 
chance. Men have fought through and 
won on that. He had seen it done on the 
battlefields of France. 

In the course of the next week or two Cot- 
ter probably caught fleeting glimpses of at 
least several thousand women, and of them 
all there was not one he could remember or 
cared to remember. There was variety 
enough tosuit almost any taste, but they left 
him wholly indifferent. As for Jeanne, she 
might have been at the North Pole for all he 
knew or for all the good it would have done 
him had he known. He did, however, learn 
two or three facts about her: that the Buck- 
inghams were an old Boston family, that her 
father was a retired wool merchant, and 
that they lived on Beacon Street, which 
was supposed to be a mark of distinction. 
Just why, however, it was difficult to under- 
stand. He took a walk up there one after- 
noon and found a dozen houses for sale or 
to rent. They were on the market for any- 
one to purchase who had the price, whether 
wool merchant or wine merchant, banker 
or bucket-shop owner, lawyer, doctor or 
Indian chief. There were no restrictions as 
to past or caste. The only essential was 
to have sufficient money to make a partial 
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payment, and that, for all the real-estate 
men cared, could be made at three-card 
monte. Yet for some reason or other occu- 
pancy of one of these rather gloomy 
looking residences immediately conferred a 
sort of prestige. Had Cotter been in a 
position to walk into a real-estate office 
with a -certified check he might within 
twenty-four hours have claimed that dis- 
tinction himself. This would have estab- 
lished him at least upon the first rung of 
the social ladder. 

Cotter began to run across this sort of 
arbitrary and artificial barrier, supposed 
to be social, but which, as a matter of fact, 
was only financial, in the business of Pud- 
kin & Pudkin. Certain summer colonies 
were rated as exclusive simply because land 
was valued at so much per square foot. 
This was particularly true of Pudkin’s 
pet development at North Cotuate. Here 
was a group of thirty or forty residences 
upon what was known as The Cliff—an 
eminence some fifty feet. high falling ab- 
ruptly to a graceful curve in the ocean, 
making a small beach so exclusive that 
ordinary folk were not allowed to bathe 
there. Even the wreckage that was oc- 
casionally washed in here—the northeast 
winds and the stern rocks which made up 
this rugged shore had not yet lost their 
primitive cruelty—was looked upon askance 
as in the nature of an unwarranted in- 
trusion. The sea, however, had little re- 
spect for the No Trespass signs which 
frightened off timid picnickers. 

“We allow only the better class at North 
Cotuate,’”’ Pudkin explained to Cotter. 

“How do you know they are the better 
class?” inquired Cotter. 

Pudkin was surprised at such a question 
from such a well-dressed young man. 

“We are asking from eight to ten thou- 
sand dollars for the few remaining lots. 
That means something, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” admitted Cotter, ‘‘it does mean 
something.” 

“On the ocean front itself we have only 
one lot left, and that is next to Joshua 
Buckingham,” boasted Pudkin. 

“Next to—what was that name?” 

“Buckingham. He comes of an old 
Boston wool family. Know him?” 

Cotter shook his head sadly. ‘But I’ve 
heard of him,” he explained. ‘‘Does he 
spend his summer there?” 

“‘He’d rather be there than anywhere on 
earth. Goes down the middle of May and 
stays until October.” 

“Family?” 

“Wife and daughter. He ought to buy 
that neighboring lot, but he’s stubborn 
eo it because he thinks the price too 

igh. 

“That is the ten-thousand parcel?” 

“Ten thousand,” said Pudkin with a cer- 
tain firmness, as though he were talking to 
Buckingham himself. 

“T shouldn’t think he’d mind that.” 

“He’s offered eight, and now he’s just 
mad enough to stick to it. But I’ll surprise 
him by getting rid of it this summer, and 
he won’t like that.” _ 


“Ten thousand dollars,’ mused Cotter. 
“That isn’t much for a lot when you con- 
sider the advantages.” 

“Why don’t you buy it yourself?” sug- 
gested Pudkin in a playful mood. 

“T will if you’ll make it possible,’ Cotter 
came back. 

“c Eh?” 

“Tl pay fifty dollars down, give you a 
note for two thousand and a first mortgage ~ 
for the balance,’’ declared Cotter. 

“What do you want of it?’ demanded 
Pudkin suspiciously. 

“T like the location,” answered Cotter. 

“But you’ve never seen it.” 

“Ts that necessary?”’ asked Cotter. 
“One-third sky, one-third sea, one-third 
better class—could anything be more per- 
fect?” 

“You aren’t serious?” 

Cotter opened his leather wallet and 
drew out five ten-dollar bills—all the money 
he had in the world. He placed it on the 
desk before Pudkin. 

“‘T’m that serious,” he said. ‘‘And that 
is as serious as it’s possible for me to be 
at the moment.” 

Under ordinary circumstances Pudkin 
would not have considered the proposal, 
but he was influenced just then by two 
considerations: It struck him as an op- 
portunity to force the hand of that stub- 
born old tyrant Buckingham, and it would 
place Cotter in a position where he could 
be assured of his services for some time to 
Spee this quite without risk of any 

ind. 

He reached forward and took the five 
ten-dollar bills. 

“Tl have the papers drawn up this 
afternoon,” he said. 


Iv 


iB IS perhaps going too far to claim that 
at this point Cotter had already deter- 
mined to marry Jeanne Buckingham, but 
it is certain he had it in mind as an inter- 
esting possibility. What he had done and 
done deliberately was to establish a point 
of contact. By an investment of fifty 
dollars he had established himself upon The 
Cliff as Buckingham’s neighbor. That 
dizzy height, which a few hours before had 
appeared as inaccessible as Mount Everest, 
he had scaled in a few minutes without as 
much as getting out of breath. That it 
should be so easy seemed absurd even to 
him. Yet that this was a fact was testified 
to by the warranty deed which for a few 
minutes he held in his hand before turning 
it over as security to Pudkin. The entire 
Government of the United States, including 
its armies and navies, stood ready now to 
back him up if necessary in his just and 
lawful claim of being a true cliff dweller. 

A few afternoons later at the close of 
work he took a train and went down to 
look over his property. It was a warm day 
towards the end of May, and summer was 
in full swing. The grass was really green 
and the trees though not fully out had 
passed the timid sub-deb stage. Though of 
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SINGLE-SIX SEDAN LIMOUSINE 


It was inevitable that out of the two 
basic advantages of Packard experi- 
ence and Packard equipment should 
come such a car as this new Single-Six. 


In the fabrication of really fine 
motor cars there has probably been 
no experience so exhaustive as 
Packard experience. 


So, too, there is probably no equip- 
ment in existence, dedicated over a 
long period to that high purpose, so 





exact and so effective in its applica- 
tion as the Packard equipment. 


With these for the foundation, Pack- 


ard has built for itself, among cars of 


its own calibre, a leadership so out- 
standing as to be unmistakable. 


Carried beyond the best and most 
beautiful in Packard tradition, the 
new Packard Single-Six also sets it- 
self apart and alone, as the most 
vivid example of value in its class. 


Five-Passenger Touring, #2485; Seven-Passenger Touring, #2685; Runabout, $2485; Sport Model, #2650; Coupé, $3175; 
Five-Passenger Sedan, $3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $35'75; at Detroit 


The Packard Twin-Six is recognized as a superior car, which performs. in a superior way. Packard Trucks are recognized 
as the unequalled hauling investment. Packard standardized service now insures an even lower cost of Packard upkeep 
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His Gift 
To children— Bubble Grains 


Prof. A. P. Anderson gave to children the finest cereal dain- 
ties they have ever known. 


It is he who invented Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
every day in summer they bring delights to millions. 


And 


Think what the bubble grains, flimsy and flavory, have added 
to summer joys. 


Cereal Tidbits 


Puffed Grains are 
food confections. So 
dainty, so delicious 
they seem too -good 


to eat. 

The finest breakfast dainty homes ae} 
havatevormerced The texture is like 
snowflakes, the flavor 


is like nuts. There was never a dish more enticing. 


Yet scientific, whole-grain foods 


Yet these are whole 
grains made wholly 
digestible. Every 
food cell is exploded. 
Over 125 million ex- 
plosions occur in 
every kernel. 





The ideal supper dish—Puffed Wheat in milk 
Thus every granule 
is fitted to feed. All the elements become nutriment. 


The supreme foods for summer 


If you believe that children need whole-grain foods, this is 
the way to serve them—morning, noon and night. This is the 
way to make them tempting—this is the way to get their value 


to the full. 
Puffed 


Puffed 
Rice 


Mix Puffed Rice—flimsy, flavory, nut-like— 
in every dish of berries 
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course the season did not officially open 
hereabouts until after Harvard Class Day, 
an increasingly large number of summer 
colonists were breaking tradition, owing to 
the ease with which their places were made 
accessible by the automobile, and going 
down as early as the weather permitted. 

Cotter stepped off the train at Cotuate 
and was obliged to inquire his way to his 
own place. A bus driver offered to take him 
there, but he preferred to walk the two 
miles, and every step he took made him glad- 
der of his choice. Through the mild air, fra- 
grant with salt and filled with the melody 
of hidden frogs in the marshlands and the 
twitter of sleepy birds in the bushes, he 
strode with a high heart. It was like a 
foretaste of paradise. Even though this 
was for him a new country, he was here not 
as a stranger but as a full-fledged citizen. 
He was now a property owner, and so these 
roads were as much his roads as they were 
the roads of the oldest inhabitant. They 
were as much his roads as they were the 
roads of Joshua Buckingham. It gave him 
a friendly feeling towards them and they in 
their turn seemed to welcome him. 

It was necessary for him to inquire his 
way now and then, and this he did most 
conveniently by inquiring his way to the 
Buckingham cottage. It made him smile, 
but it bred an increasing sense of intimacy. 
He meant to take no undue advantage, but, 
after all, it was a fact that Buckingham, 
whether he knew it yet or not, was now 
his neighbor. And neighbors were neigh- 
bors. They shared the same sky, the same 
sunshine and clouds, the same view; they 
were parts of the same community and 
shared the same corporate interests; they 
shared, willy-nilly, the sight and sound of 
each other; they shared a knowledge of 
each other which enforced an_ interest 
whether friendly or hostile. The great 
barrier was down. Whatever might come 
of it he was now in the same field of con- 
sciousness with Jeanne, and not even 
Joshua’ could prevent that except by 
moving. 

In the same field of consciousness—that 
was a heady thought! Even now he was 
sharing with her this glorious twilight and, 
if he chose to remain late enough, might 
even share with her the stars and the deep 
breathing of the night ocean. It made him 
quicken his pace. 

The road began to climb. It was not a 
steep ascent, but it was a very significant 
one. The country to the right and left was 
more or less flat, but in this one place it 
rose to a point where those who dwelt 
thereon looked down upon all the rest. In 
five minutes Cotter stood upon the sum- 
mit and saw spread out before him the 
mighty Atlantic, saw nearer a group of 
charming summer residences, saw in their 
midst one vacant lot. He walked to this 
with his chin up and passed, in their garden, 
Joshua Buckingham and his daughter. 
They both glanced in his direction, but 
whereas Jeanne immediately went on with 
her task of poking around among the rose- 
bushes with a light rake, Joshua continued 
to stare at the intruder. Cotter sat down 
on the grass—his grass—and calmly lighted 
a cigarette. 

He had sat there perhaps ten minutes 
when Buckingham came towards him. 

“This isn’t a park, young man,’”’ Buck- 
ingham declared sternly. 

Cotter rose to his feet. ‘‘You’re quite 
right,” he agreed with him willingly enough. 

“Tt’s private property,” Buckingham 
explained further. 

“Exactly,” nodded Cotter. 

“Therefore you’re trespassing.” 

“Tn that I think you’re mistaken, Mr. 
Buckingham,” said Cotter with his smile. 
“T’ve just purchased this lot from Pudkin 
& Pudkin.” 

“You—what.?”’ exploded Buckingham. 

“The lot is mine. My name is Cotter.” 

He offered Buckingham a card and the 
latter accepted it with caution. 

“But look here,’ he sputtered, 
tended to buy this myself.” 

“Really?” 

“Tt’s outrageous of Pudkin to do this! 
Why ” He half turned towards his 
daughter. ‘Jeanne,’ he called. 

The latter looked up indifferently. 

“Jeanne,’’ he repeated while Cotter held 
his breath. 

She came nearer, rake in hand. 

“Pudkin has sold us out,” he said. 
“This fellow 

“Cotter,” the latter reminded him, re- 
moving his hat. 

““He—he has bought here,” 


“T in- 
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Even in the dusk Cotter could still see 
the brown in her eyes. They scanned him 
as impersonally as opera glasses, from head 
to foot, and there appeared in them a per- 
plexed effort to recall something. Then her 
lips broke into the trace of a smile. 

“Tt seems, then, you waited too long, 
father,” she ventured. 

““Waited!”” he stormed. ‘‘Waited! I 
was only waiting for Pudkin to be reason- 
able, that’s all. Ill bet it was the short 
fat one who did this.”’ 

“The stout one of about Napoleon’s 
height,’ admitted Cotter. 

The girl’s face brightened appreciably. 

“You are planning to build this summer, 
Mr. Cotter?” she asked. 

“My plans are very indefinite, Miss 
Buckingham,” he answered. “It was the 
situation which tempted me. A house 
offers some advantages, but as far as the 
view is concerned—it seems almost too bad 
to admit the sea and the sky only through 
cracks, and that’s about all windows are.” 

“Then what in thunder do you pro- 
pose?’’ demanded Buckingham, as though 
he had every right to demand. 

“To enjoy as far as possible all the 
natural advantages the site offers,” re- 
plied Cotter. 

“Of course you know the building re- 
strictions,”’ said Buckingham. 

Cotter nodded. 

“But if I don’t build I’m not restricted 
by the restrictions, am I? I have so much 
more room as things are now.” 

Cotter was almost sure he heard a low 
rippling laugh—almost but not quite sure. 
For one thing, the girl had turned slightly 
away from him towards the open sea. The 
dusk was deepening and the breaker crests 
upon the green waves were showing like 
restless ghosts. He swung away from 
Bh 8 an and watched the picture with 

er 

“Next to fire, there is nothing like the 
ocean for color and life,”’ he said. 

“Tt’s always changing,” she agreed. 

“There’s a difference even between 
oceans,” he said. “I suppose the Atlantic 
and the Pacific are sisters, but that is all. 
It’s easy to tell one from the other.” 

“‘T don’t believe I could.” 

“T was born on the Pacific and know it 
well, but I’m wondering if there is as much 
to know about her as about her sister.” 

A servant came creeping through the 
dusk. 

“Supper is served,” she announced to 
Buckingham. 

“Come, Jeanne,” 
in relief. 

But before going she faced Cotter once 
more. It appeared an inhospitable act to 
leave him like this. The least she could do 
to offset such seeming ungraciousness was 
to be as polite personally as she had any 
right to be. 

““As neighbors we shall be interested 
even in the house you don’t build,” she 
smiled. 

“As a neighbor perhaps you will give me 
the benefit of your advice in planning it.” 

She did not commit herself further, but 
with a quick nod and a “‘Good night” she 
joined her father. Cotter watched _her 
until she disappeared in the house. Then 
he sat down again on the grass—his grass— 
and lighted a cigarette. 


he broke in sharply 


Vv 


O BUCKINGHAM there was some- 

thing absurd, not to say anarchistic, in a 
situation which permitted a young man 
who was a total stranger to camp at will in 
what was practically his dooryard. During 
the following week Cotter came down three 
times, and though he was not in any way 
objectionable or intrusive he sat there 
cross-legged like a Turk and stared at the 
ocean. Buckingham could not go out and 
putter around among his rosebushes with- 
out seeing him. What was worse, neither 
could Jeanne. What was still worse, she, 
instead of fussing about Cotter, fussed 
about her father. Mrs. Buckingham, who 
kept severely indoors all summer except 
when she went to ride in a closed limousine 
in the middle of the afternoon, reported to 
her husband that Jeanne had gone so far 
as to say she thought him lacking in com- 
mon courtesy in ignoring his neighbor so 
completely. 

When he challenged the girl with the 
quotation, which he should have known 
better than to do, Jeanne very willingly re- 
peated her words. 

“He seems nice enough,” she added. 

“What of it?’? demanded Buckingham. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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The whole history of a ton of coal, a pound 
of steam or a unit of heat in power produc- 
tion is a constant battle against loss. 

Here Asbestos is champion! 

It cuts fuel losses. It reduces wear and 
tear and it prevents shut-downs. Three fac- 
tors that actually determine the price you 
pay for power. 

In developing Asbestos into packings to 
prevent friction and leakage, in adaptingit to 
furnace cements that improve the efficiency 
and extend the life of boilers, or in evolving 
heat insulations that save hundreds of times 
their weight in fuel per year, Johns-Manville 
has made possible new records of efficiency 
for most any plant. 

Out of fifty years of constant work and 
study comes this formidable contribution of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos in spun, woven, 
felted or molded form that makes up the 
list shown on the right. 

Here is a powerful aid in the job of getting 


OHNS-MANVILLE 
sbestos 


PIPE COVERINGS — PACKINGS — CEMENTS — POWER SPECIALTIES — 





Johns-Manville Asbestos 
as it comes from the mine 


maximum power at minimum cost from fuel 
at so much a ton. And what could be of 
greater importance to many industrials— 
now; for fuel, lubrication, equipment and 
labor are still relatively high, while markets 
are more closely fought for than ever. 

So power costs are more than ever being 
scrutinized. It is vital now to find out 
whether wasteful plant practices are eating 
into narrowing profit margins and, if so, to 
convert these wastesinto productivesavings. 

Right now there are thousands of plants 
that can economize by using these Johns- 
Manville Power Plant Materials, and often 
without loosening a single bolt or disturbing 
operation, and without a great outlay in 
money. Expertly applied as advised by 
Johns-Manville men, these products will 
transform poor showings into good ones 
and even raise good records for low cost of 
power generation into exceptional ones. 

Weare proving this, in the field, every day. 
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Asbestos 


and ws allied products 





INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 









FIRE 
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PRODUCT: 



























To men who 
are concerned about 
plant wastes 


Note:—Not even industrial 
men realize what the Johns- 
Manville materials listed below 
will accomplish in efficiency and 
economy. To such we will be 
glad tosend literature or arrange 
a call by a Johns-Manville man. 


Packings 
Sea Ring Rod Packing 
Service and Seigelite Sheet 
Universal Piston Packing 
Kearsarge Boiler Gaskets 
Duplex Rod Packing 
Mogul Valve Stem Packing 


Insulations 


Asbesto-Sponge Felted 

Improved Asbestocel 

85% Magnesia 

Johns-Manville Underground Sys- 
tem 

Brine and Ammonia Insulation 


Johns-Manville Fire Felt 


Boiler and Furnace Materials 


Refractory Cements 

Monolithic Baffle Walls 

Aertite Boiler Wall Coating 

Vitribestos Stack Lining 
Specialties 

Johns-Manville Steam Trap 

Friction Blocks and Clutch Facings 

Transite Asbestos Wood 

Industrial Roofings ° 

Industrial Flooring 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 57 Large Cities 


For Canada: 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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mes Sy. SS 


Look at that stack of 
unanswered letters 


UnansweERED letters have a habit of piling up at a 
great rate—particularly when there is no socia 
stationery in the house. The way a lot of people 
manage to answer letters promptly is by keeping a 
supply of personal note paper on hand. 


VMAMMERM ILE 


~ BOND 
Social Stationery 


At drug stores, stationery stores, and department 
stores you can see Hammermill Bond Social Stationery 
in eight envelope sizes, with sheets to fit. These sizes 
are for general family correspondence and for men’s cor- 
respondence. The paper is made in three finishes— 
linen, bond, and ripple. The price is from 35c to 75c a 
box. The same papers are also supplied in writing tab- 
lets in all sizes, with blotter and sheet of guide lines. 























To make it easier for you to choose the best personal stationery, 
we will send you samples of different styles and finishes for ten 
cents (stamps or coin). 


Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

“Well, that’s something in a neighbor.” 

““A neighbor?” snorted Buckingham. 
‘“We’ll see how long he’s a neighbor!” 

That very day Buckingham wrote a 
letter to Mr. Stephen Cotter, in care of 
Pudkin & Pudkin, making an offer of fif- 
teen thousand dollars ‘‘for the lot of land 
adjacent to my summer home, which I 
understand you have lately purchased.” 

He received a reply the next day which 
read as follows: 


Dear Mr. Buckingham: You are correct in 
your understanding that I have lately pur- 
chased the lot to which you refer in your letter 
of May 12. While your offer of fifteen thousand 
dollars is generous and in all probability more 
than the land is worth, I have no desire what- 
ever to sell. Very respectfully yours, 

STEPHEN COTTER. 


“Thecub!’”’snorted Buckingham. ‘That 
simply means he wants more.” 

Intolerable as matters were, however, 
Buckingham was not prepared at that mo- 
ment to go beyond this figure. 

As a matter of fact, Cotter did want 
more—but not more money. He wanted 
more of Jeanne. A lonely dreamer dream- 
ing on a cliff will dream strange dreams. 
It was not long before this small plot of 
land took on for him all the identity of a 
home. This came first with the sense of 
possession. This little portion of the earth 
was inviolably his. It was the first time 
he had ever owned any part or parcel of 
the globe, and when he stopped to consider 
what it meant the fact filled him with 
awe. Down through the ages, a billion 
years or more, this land had been in the 
making. In buying this he had bought a 
bit of creation, and so linked himself up 
with all the history that had ever been— 
those terribly silent early years, then the 
crawling years, then the monster years, 
then those ghastly white years when the 
glaciers sullenly ground their tedious way 
to the sea, then the melting years and the 
slow genesis of a new life when a million 
years were but as a single day. Lordy, 
that was a lot to buy, and it was only the 
beginning! Man could not count the fol- 
lowing centuries when this bit of soil had 
lain under the sun by day—this same 
sun; and then under the stars at night— 
these same stars. It had played a part, a 
passive part, but a necessary part, in bind- 
ing the world together, while men abroad 
were fighting through the dawn of civiliza- 
tion like beasts, and then like men, to the 
end, as far as he was concerned, that he 
might sit here cross-legged and undisturbed 
and call this his. 

This was the foundation upon which his 
house rested. The roof was the sky, which 
had been even before the earth. A man 
could not think when he attempted to 
grasp the meaning of that. His mind was 
not big enough. He could only blink and 
say the words. The four walls were the 
limit of his vision—north, east, south and 
west. 

Living in such a home it is small wonder 
that Cotter found it difficult to understand 
the arbitrary boundary lines which Buck- 
ingham seemed to establish between the 
two houses. He did not even try, except as 
far as his legs were concerned, and though 
legs are an important and useful part of 
a man they are by no means all. Yet the 
law, in dealing with trespass, considers legs 
alone. It does not bother itself with the 
eyes, which, with all they connote, are the 
chief trespassers. 

Cotter saw Jeanne often as she glanced 
at odd times from her window, which over- 
looked his own windows on the south, as 
she lounged in the easy-chairs on the broad 
piazza facing the sea or toiled in the rose 
garden at the rear. Every time he saw her 
and she saw him he felt glad. Every such 
time he felt, too, just that much closer to 
her. Whether he had a chance to speak or 
not made no difference. This visual con- 
tact alone was establishing them more and 
more clearly in each other’s field of con- 
sciousness. And nothing on earth that 
Buckingham could do—except to carry her 
off—could prevent that. 

Cotter was now taking the affair very 
seriously. He shoved Buckingham farther 
and farther into the background. Jeanne 
herself was all there was to the problem. 
He was assuming a good deal, to be sure, 
to suppose that her feelings were at all 
kindred to his; and yet it is generally what 
a man does assume until he is given proof 
to the contrary. It is doubtful, too, if, 
strictly speaking, he had any right to call 
himself in love with her. It was more, he 
felt, that, given an opportunity, love would 
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follow. A man could marry a girl like her 
and bank on the future. Most any man 
would take the chance. When all is said 
and done that is about the best that any 
man, or any woman either, can do. 

In the meantime his business prospects 
were improving rapidly. Pudkin was not 
mistaken in the value he had placed on 
Cotter’s appearance and personality. He 
possessed another quality, to be sure, of 
which Pudkin was not so appreciative— 
intelligence; but as long as the young man 
made his sales the details of how were not 
important. And sales he did make. It 
seemed almost as though all that was nec- 
essary was to turn a client over to “‘our Mr. 
Cotter” and allow the two a day at the 
shore and a sale was accomplished. And 
often enough Cotter took it upon himself 
to add another thousand to the scheduled 
price. 

“Tt seemed a pity not to allow him to 
pay more when he was willing,’ was his 
explanation. 

“‘Willing?’”’ exclaimed Pudkin. ‘What 
do you do—hypnotize them?” 

“No,” answered Cotter seriously. ‘‘But 
it’s a wonderful shore the old Atlantic has 
made for you, Mr. Pudkin. You don’t 
half appreciate it yourself. I don’t know 
any place on earth where you will find such 
variety of cliff and marsh, of cove and 
beach, of colorful rocks and golden sand. 
There isn’t a point between here and 
Plymouth where a man can’t stand and 
see a hundred pictures. Even on gray days 
it is wonderful. And when the old nor’- 
easters blow in ——” 

“Look here,’’ demanded Pudkin suspi- 
ciously, ‘‘you trying to sell me?” 

“T sat on my porch until midnight last 
night, Mr. Pudkin.” 

“On what?” 

“Oh, the porch was all there. I didn’t 
have to build it. But—ever see the water 
at midnight? 4 


“You ought to. It’s glorious. And it 
makes you believe in things.” 

Well, the man might be mad, Pudkin 
concluded, but as Lincoln said of Grant, 
he’d like to discover the particular brand 
he used, and he’d have a dozen such sales- 
men. 

VI 

N THE tenth of July, Buckingham, in 

order to put an end to the whole affair, 
made Cotter an offer of twenty thousand. 
Cotter refused it. He would have refused 
fifty thousand, because the elements had 
in the meantime done for him a kindly 
thing. He had been seated in front of his 
house watching an interesting gathering of 
coal-black clouds over the bottle-green 
waters. The gods were disturbed. They 
were working themselves into a dark rage. 
He knew that trouble was brewing, but he 
did not expect it so soon. It came in a few 
seconds—wind and rain and thunder. He 
bent his body against the fury of the ele- 
ments and held on fascinated until he heard 
a voice to the left. He glanced in that di- 
rection and saw Jeanne beckoning to him. 
He obeyed her call and a few moments later 
stood wet and happy by her side on the 
Buckingham porch. 

“Didn’t you see it coming?”’ she de- 
manded. 

““Yes,”’ he answered, ‘‘but I loved to see 
it coming.” 

The wind drove the rain under the shel- 
ter of the porch. A 

“‘We’d better go in,”’ she said. 

He would have much preferred to stay 
where he was, but as she opened a door he 
followed her. Mrs. Buckingham, somewhat 
anxious, was seated before a wood fire— 
a middle-aged woman with a troubled face 
and delicate features. 

“Mother,” said Jeanne, “this is Mr. 
Cotter—our next-door neighbor.” 

Mrs. Buckingham timidly bade him wel- 
come. Her husband, it seemed, was in 
town. Cotter was sorry for that. He did 
not like to feel that he was in any way 
taking advantage of his absence. On the 
other hand he was able to give Mrs. Buck- 
ingham a good deal of moral support by 
assuring her that he did not believe the 
house would be either struck by lightning 
or blown into the sea. Concerning the first 
contingency he could only quote the law of 
probability, but concerning the second he 
could speak with authority. 

“The wind is the wrong way. It is blow- 
ing off the ocean.” 

“But it might blow the house down!”’ 
She shuddered as a particularly violent 
gust rattled the shutters. 
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LONG main-traveled highways, the motorist 
finds well-kept garages and dealers’ stores bear- 
ing familiar orange and blue signs—Firestone Tires. 


Here he knows he may buy mileage on a sound 
assured basis, free from speculation or risk. In the 
Firestone Cord he purchases values that protect his 
purse and insure his comfort and safety. 


He has learned by experience not only to expect 
mileage delivered at the lowest cost per mile, but 
smooth, easy riding, unmarred by tire troubles. He 
does not need to be convinced of the superior 
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strength of the Firestone Cord carcass and the 
wear-resistance of the non-skid tread. 


It has been demonstrated to him, too, that the 
dealer who links his name with that of Firestone 
stands for the value principle in tire-selling—pro- 
tecting his customers, giving Most Miles per Dollar. 


Locate the dealer nearest you, whose store car- 
ries this name. Remember it when next you need 
tires—and all it implies in facilities and experience to 
give you the best tire ever produced at the lowest 
price at which true quality can be sold. 
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Moderate Priced Silverplate 


Good Silverplate that has long-wearing quality far in 
excess of its moderate price. Its guaranteed wear value is 
the manufacturer's obligation to you. 
Teaspoons . ¥2 doz. $1.75 Medium Knives . 
Sugar Shells . each ap) Medium Forks 
Pickle Forks . each $1.00 


Many other staple and fancy pieces on the same modest 
cost basis. 


VY, doz. $9.00 
- % doz. 3.50 


“THE BEST AT THE PRICE” 


Uplate | 
Rogers Mfy. Co., Meriden, Conn. Succeeded by | 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

“Yes,” he admitted, “it might. That’s 
where my house has an advantage over 
yours. The elements can’t disturb it.” 

“Your house?” 

He saw Jeanne smile. That was all he 
desired. 

Before he could reply she broke in with, 
“Mother, it’s late, but mayn’t we have 
tea?” 

“Yes, dear. Will you ring?” 

Tea was served, and though Cotter was 
conscious of his somewhat disheveled ap- 
pearance he could not remember when he 
had ever passed a more enjoyable half 


hour. By that time the storm had cleared . 


and Buckingham had arrived. He was 
obliged, of course, to be polite, but by no 
stretch of the imagination could he be said 
to be cordial. That, however, was perhaps 
not to be expected under the circumstances. 

In thinking over this new development 
during the next few weeks, Cotter, himself, 
oddly enough was not altogether pleased. 
Up to this point he had been an absolutely 
free agent. Owing nothing to Buckingham 
he had been at liberty to act in all respects 
as he chose. The moment he crossed his 
threshold as guest, however, there were cer- 
tain obligations which could not be ignored. 
And these came at a most inopportune 
time. If Cotter up to this point had 
made his approach to the heart of Jeanne 
with a deliberateness that could hardly be 
called romantic, once fairly within her 
sphere of influence he found conditions 
quite changed. With every passing day it 
became increasingly difficult for him to 
reason conservatively or to think sanely. 
In actual contact she appeared more won- 
derful than in his wildest flights of fancy 
he had imagined her. It was easier to 
keep his head when he dreamed about 
her eyes than when he was able to 
look into their brown depths. It was one 
thing to remember the little that could be 
gathered from a passing glance of that fine 
nose and those delicately sensitive lips, 
and another to have them before him as 
living realities. Without either design or 
effort she tempted a man to throw. discre- 
tion to the winds—as sometimes when he 
stood on the edge of the cliff the ocean 
tempted him to jump because he could 
associate with its amazing beauty nothing 
but gentleness. 

And just because of this newborn emo- 
tion he must hold himself steady. Up. to 
this point this had been an amusing ad- 
venture; now it was something more. He 
felt a responsibility towards her as great 
as Buckingham’s—the responsibility of a 
friend, a gentleman and a lover. He felt it 
the more as he saw her eyes brighten and 
her cheeks flush in response to the un- 
spoken secret of his heart. There were 
other guests in and out—many of them— 
during the course of that summer. He 
met them and often became merely one of 
the group surrounding her. There were 
perhaps a dozen such upstanding young 
fellows, with a dozen more on the out- 
skirts—most of them brothers and friends 
of the pretty young girls who made up the 
social life of the colony. He was swept 
into their midst, and though because of his 
business duties he could not participate so 
actively as they in their sports, he had 
enough; more than enough, for they forced 
him to share what he would have liked all 
to himself. 

He walked with Jeanne and danced with 
Jeanne, and seated on the broad porch to 
which the nor’easter had driven him he 
talked, sharing the ocean with her. And 
by September he knew she knew what he 
knew, though he had kept his lips sealed. 

He had kept his lips sealed because he 
realized that at the start he had not been 
quite honest—that he had tricked himself 
into her life. Night after night after leav- 
ing her he had tried to argue himself out of 
that belief. He had called his contention 
quixotic and overstrained, which was all 
very well until the next time he met those 
trusting, clear-visioned brown eyes; and 
then he had to begin all over again. 

One evening in September, Cotter came 
down to his place and found Buckingham 
alone in his rose garden. He strolled over 
to the foot-high hedge that separated the 
two lots and astonished that gruff gentle- 
man with the query, “Do you still wish to 


buy this lot, Mr. Buckingham?” 


“Do you want to sell?” 

“No, I don’t want to sell; but I think I 
might sell.” 

Buckingham thought rapidly; then he 
put it this way: “T’ll pay you thirty thou- 
sand dollars and give you five minutes to 
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decide. This is final. I won’t offer you 
another darned cent if you wait fifty years.” 

“T can’t accept, Mr. Buckingham,” an- 
swered Cotter. 

“Then you go to blazes!” 

“T can’t accept, because thirty thousand 
is over the market value of the land. My 
price is ten thousand two hundred dol- 
lars—what I paid, plus interest.’ 

“e Eh 2? ” 

Bence I'll give you two minutes to de- 
cide.” 

“Taken!’’ snapped Buckingham like a 
sprung steel trap. 

“Tf you'll meet Mr. Pudkin and me in 
town tomorrow we'll close the deal,’”’ con- 
cluded Cotter. 

With that he turned, walked to the edge 
of the cliff and sitting down, Turk fashion, 
lighted a cigarette. 

A half hour later he heard in the dusk the 
shy rustle of skirts, and looking up he saw 
Jeanne. He sprang to his feet. 

“It’s true—you’ve sold to dad?” 

““Yes,”’ answered Cotter with a catch in 
his voice. 

“But why?” she exclaimed. | 

He hesitated only a second, then he said, 
“Because I love you.” 

“‘Oh!”’ she exclaimed. 

All by itself that did not mean very 
much, but taken in connection with the fact 
that instead of being startled away from 
him she threw up her head almost proudly 
it meant a great deal. Even so, Cotter 
continued to hold himself steady. She did 
not yet know the full truth. 

“T bought this lot with the only money 
I had in the world—fifty dollars,” he con- 
fessed. ‘‘I did so with the sole object of 
meeting you. The house—it was all a fairy 
story. I didn’t have enough to build a 
chicken coop.” 

Her eyes grew bigger, but the words she 
caught up were these: ‘‘A fairy story!” 

“T’d seen you just twice—once in New 
York and once in the train.” 

“T remember,” she said. 

“But you didn’t even look at me!” 

“oc No? ? 
ss Moe of the time your back was turned.” 
“ce es ? ” a 

“At the South Station a brute of a 
chauffeur dragged you off and lost you in a 
tangle of taxicabs.” 

“That was Peter.” 

“T’ve forgiven him, but at the time I 
could have choked him. I thought that 
was the end of-you until Pudkin told me 
about this. I came here, like an adven- 
turer—just to be near you.” 

“But why—why did you wish to be 
near me?” she asked. 

‘Because you are beautiful.” 

a hatiisy al ca 

“Tt was all then. Now—there is so much 
more now! But Jeanne—Jeanne, don’t 
you see I got it all by a trick?’’ 

She did not reply, so whether she saw it 
or not he did not know. 

“There was nothing left for me to do but 
give it all back.” 

“To—to dad?” ; 

What, in reality, he asked himself in 
answer to that question, had he just sold to 
Buckingham? This strip of earth; but 
what of the ocean and the sky which made 
up two-thirds? And what of his dreams 
embodied in this woman by hisside? Surely 
he had not sold those for this paltry sum. 
He had particularly refused to accept more 
than the market value of the land. He had 
rendered unto Cesar the things which were 
Cesar’s, and so was quits with him. The 
rest—he must give back to her from whom 
he received them. That was clear enough. 
It was simple justice. 

“Jeanne,” he whispered. ‘‘My love— 
which came from you—it’s yours. Will you 
take it?” 

“You—you want to give it back?” 

“For you to do with what, you will,” he 
answered humbly. 

“But, Stephen,’”’ she exclaimed, “what 
are you going to do with mine?” 

The dusk had deepened into dark. The 
waves were singing on the shore and the 
stars were singing in the sky. 

“Keep it forever and forever if God will 
let me,”’ he said. 

Her lips were near to his. 

“Jeanne,” came Buckingham’s voice. 

But he was too late. The advance pay- 
ment which technically and legally seals all 
bargains had been made. 

It is generally agreed that one of the 
most attractive houses on The Cliff today 
is the one located next to the Buckingham 
cottage occupied by Cotter and his wife— 
Cotter, of Pudkin, Pudkin & Cotter. 
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“Do You Endure Summer or Enjoy Tteca 


Overland, always a good investment, now the greatest automobile value in America 


ACK this summer full of Overland 

days. Get out. Roam around in 
this chummy, cheery car that’s made 
itself a necessary member of thou- 
sands of American families. 


If you can’t snatch whole days, make 
the most of bits of them, both ends, 
night and morning. Overland is 
ready for anything any time; takes 


you anywhere you like in a jiffy. 
Brisk, breezy, stout-hearted, sweet- 
tempered. Light as a feather on tires; 
easy on gas, and easy to ride in 
because of a wonderful spring suspen- 
sion that gives it the cradling length 
of the big, expensive cars. 


Don’t wait. Put on your hat now 
and buy your Overland. 


Today’s Overland: 25 miles to the gallon; all-steel body; baked enamel finish; 130-inch spring base 
WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio - - Canadian Factory: Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto 





TOURING $550 +*- ROADSTER $550 


COUPE $850 


SEDAN $895 F. O.B. TOLEDO 
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OOTH’S CHOCOLATES are 
becoming better known and 
growing more popular every 

day. Everywhere more and more 
people are finding out what wonder- 
ful chocolates they really are. How 
happy this makes us—for 27 years 
Our constant endeavor has been to 
make Booth’s Chocolates just as fine 
chocolates as could be made. Every- 
thing which goes into them is of the 
best—pure, wholesome and deli- 
cious. The cream is brought daily 
from our own dairy farms; the butter 
is the best creamery brand; the fruits 
are real; the nuts carefully selected. 


There are many different assort- 
ments of Booth’s Chocolates—all are 





delicious, all of the same high quality. 





If you have any difficulty in obtain- 
ing Booth’s Chocolates from your 
dealer, send us his name and address 
and we will supply you by mail post- 
paid, upon receipt of the following 
prices: True Blue Chocolates, 20 oz., 
$2.00; Butter Chocolates, 1 lb., $1.50; 
Esther Chocolates, 1 Ib., $1.25; Billy 
Chocolates, 1 lb., $1.00. Other sizes 
in proportion. 

Leading Druggists and Confectioners in 
certain localities can still obtain our 
Special Agency Proposition for their 
stores. Write for particulars on your 
business letterhead, stating principal 
lines of candies now handled. 


BOOTH’S CHOCOLATES 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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NO COMPROMISE WITH BOLSHEVIS! 


interest is political. It is not the improve- 
ment of the condition of the laboring man. 
It is a wholly new form of barbarism that he 
is after. In the last few years there have been 
strikes in half a dozen of the basic indus- 
tries of this country, the radicals have tried 
to get control in nearly every case, and in 
practically every case the employers have 
won. Naturally. A vast majority of the 
people of this country are not radical, any 
more than they are reactionary or czaristic, 
and they do not propose to see any soviet 
experiments tried out here. 

The simple fact is that the spirit of Amer- 
ican institutions is incompatible with com- 
munism, the one big union, the proletarian 
dictatorship or any other form of dictator- 
ship. The American workman, the Amer- 
ican citizen in general does not propose to 
give up his individual liberty and initiative 
to any organization stronger than the Gov- 
ernment itself, and so vast and powerful 
that only military dictators can operate it 
at all. But that is precisely and exactly 
what those who argue for communism, syn- 
dicalism, guild socialism, Bolshevism, and 
similar radical and revolutionary forms of 
government are trying to impose upon 
labor. It has been tried out upon more 
than a hundred million people in Russia; 
why should it not be tried here? That in 
substance is the radical argument. 


The Appeal of Bolshevism 


Now it must be recognized that, just as 
many people are willing to burn down 
houses for the fun of it, so many more are 
eager to try anything once. Bolshevism 
naturally appeals to those intellectuals, so 
called, who have no occupation save that 
of following one fad after another. It 
appeals to that comparatively large group 
of individuals who are unwilling or unable 
to face the realities in their own lives, who 
have failed to solve their personal problems 
and who compensate for this failure by 
grandiose schemes of world revolution. It 
appeals of course to a few men of strong 
mentality who see the opportunity of build- 
ing their own careers upon the ruins of the 
old order. 

It appeals obviously to the scum of those 
poverty-stricken and downtrodden por- 
tions of Europe which have never known 
the working principles of this country— 
democracy, opportunity. Men 
come here from the squalid pestholes 
of Europe and, without ever learning or 
becoming familiar with the life and institu- 
tions of a large majority of our people, 
attempt to apply to our sound wholesome 
body politic theories which have arisen on 
another continent from centuries of misery, 
tyranny and starvation. 

Finally the hideous communistic and 
Bolshevist doctrine appeals to many of 
those who because of mental and moral 
defects are so beaten in the game of life 
that they can find no hope or attraction in 
anything except the most desperate and 
illogical schemes. Such are the forces, 
such the supporters of revolutionary 
mania, and though a few thousand have 
gone back to Europe far greater numbers 
still remain here to fester and germinate. 

But what in brief is this experiment that 
so inspires these defective and unwelcome 
elements of our population? Surely the 
great main facts are known. Lenine se- 
cured power when he sent a band of sailors 
to disperse the Constituent Assembly, 
fairly elected by the people. He and his 
associates have tried out many plans, they 
have many theories and talk glibly of 
them. But there have been no elections, 
and there is no safety of person, no freedom 
of the press, of speech or of assemblage. 
The government has no authority from a 
popular representative national assemblage 
of the people. Large portions of the popu- 
lation have been exterminated, or terrorized 
into dumb submission. Even socialists 
holding different theories have been per- 
secuted no less than members of the 
capitalist or middle classes and such intel- 
lectuals as did not swallow the program 
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whole. Even labor unions have been sup- 
pressed, and workmen forced to labor at 
the point of the bayonet. 

Mr. Gompers has gone so far as to say: 
“The enslavement of labor is indeed the 
chief underlying cause of the entire collapse 
of the Bolshevist system and of the fright- 
ful suffering it has inflicted not only upon 
labor but upon the entire population of 
the country.” 

Another representative of labor, former 
Secretary of Labor: William B. Wilson, has 
said: ‘In the evidence presented to me in 
the Martens case it was clearly shown that 
a group of men calling themselves com- 
munists had set up a military dictatorship 
in Russia; that they had camouflaged it 
under the name of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, seeking to convey the im- 
pression that it was a dictatorship by the 
proletariat; that it had by force of arms in- 
troduced compulsory labor, in other words, 
slavery, into Russia; that the proletariat 
were compelled to work at occupations 
selected for them at meager wages and long 
hours imposed under the direction of the 
military masters.” 

In other words, the Bolshevik experi- 
ment has struck at the foundations of 
democratic institutions which enlightened 
men have struggled for centuries to create. 
Lloyd George, who has sought as much as 
any man to bridge the gap between Western 
Europe and Russia, said just before going 
to the Genoa conference, ‘‘There was never 
aman so complete a dictator as Lenine.”’ 

But this is not all. Even while the 
Russian Government has been seeking 
political recognition from and the estab- 
lishment of trade agreements with other 
countries, it has sought to stir up revolu- 
tions in those lands and overthrow their 
governments. Time and again the soviet8 
have announced that they did not intend 
to be bound by their own pledges to 
bourgeois governments. They do not even 
pretend to recognize ordinary international 
obligations. Every now and then it is said 
that the Bolshevik leaders have capitu- 
lated to capitalism. But they deny it fast 
enough themselves. 


Waste While Millions Starve 


The chief delegate to the Genoa con- 
ference stated while there: ‘“‘The most far- 
seeing statesmen of the capitalist world 
hope to tame us by commerce. That is 
Lloyd George’s idea. We have, then, taken 
the bait. But our way is not that of Lloyd 
George. Both of us want trade, but we 
differ on future results. We await the 
disintegration of the capitalist system. 
Lloyd George awaits our conversion. We 
cannot be forced into any abandonment of 
our communistic principles.” 

Only a few months ago Lenine himself 
said that concessions to capital were only 
temporary retreats and that the true revo- 
lutionary applies all means to attain his 
ends. He still talked of the class struggle, 
of other governments being bourgeois, and 
of commerce being merely the main lever 
“whereby we will surely and quickly found 
the economic and social basis for socialism. 
History has closed on an old chapter of 
bourgeois parliamentarism and is now open- 
ing on one of proletarian dictatorship.” 

“In the United States and in all Euro- 
pean countries, as well as China, Persia, 
India, Turkey, Mexico and even in South 
America, soviet agents have been repeat- 
edly caught carrying vast sums for the 
purpose of propaganda,” says Mr. Gom- 
pers. “While Russian agriculture is degen- 
erating for the lack of plows and even of 
sickles and scythes; while the laboring 
class is starving from the degeneration of 
agriculture; while the railroads are falling 
to pieces and three-fourths of the children 
are out of school, the soviet finds ample 
means for vast expenditures for propa- 
ganda. Democratic governments, no mat- 
ter how large and powerful, have no 
propaganda funds.”’ 

Shortly before his death James Bryce, 
one of the most sympathetic students and 
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friends in the entire world of the institu- 
tions of liberty and democracy, said that 
the Bolsheviks “‘are a set of bloodthirsty 
ruffians.”” But the vicious and half-baked 
persons who would like to try it out in this 
country complain that Russia has suffered 
from blockade and famine. Now there is 
overwhelming evidence that under Bol- 
shevism Russian industries have steadily 
degenerated even where no imports were 
needed, and under a far more rigid block- 
ade German industry boomed during the 
war. Nor has there been any evidence of 
improvement in Russia since the blockade 
was lifted. 

The famine itself has been due to a large 
extent to the breaking up of large estates 
upon which scientific farming was carried 
on, to the disorganization of the grain 
market through the collapse of the cur- 
rency system and the decay of industry in 
the towns, and to the disorganization of 
the railway system. 


Disillusioned Reds 


Delegations of labor leaders—nearly all 
of them socialists and practically none 
from the moderate wing—have gone to 
Russia from nearly every civilized country 
in the world to investigate, and the great 
majority have come back utterly disil- 
lusioned and with a detailed story of in- 
competence, breakdown and reversion to 
barbaric misery. As one writer has ex- 
pressed it vividly but with no exaggeration: 
“‘Numerous persons have gone into Russia 
as fervent soviet advocates, only to come 
out running, hands over their faces, like 
fugitives from a scourge.” 

Indeed the Russian experiment has gone 
so far as to deny any worthwhileness in 
existing science as well as art and litera- 
ture. It has been proposed in Russia to 
create a new astronomy which should be 
a ‘“‘projection of the workers’ efforts” in- 
stead of that of the bourgeois as at present! 

This is the sort of mental disease, this is 
the softening of the brain which inspires 
the revolutionary movements of the day in 
this country as well as in Europe. The 
Russian people have suffered much, and 
vast sums are needed to rehabilitate that 
country. But as Secretaries Hughes and 
Hoover have so often said, the basis for 
credit must come from within and not from 
without. No lasting good can come from 
relations between this country and Russia, 
according to their view, ‘‘so long as the 
present causes of progressive impoverish- 
ment continue to operate. It is only in the 
productivity of Russia itself that there is 
any hope for the Russian people. Produc- 
tivity is conditioned upon the safety of life, 
the recognition of firm guarantees of private 
property, the sanctity of contract and the 
rights of free labor.” 

Even before the war only 1.8 per cent of 
our foreign trade was with Russia. In her 
present broken-down condition it is a ques- 
tion whether commercial relations could at- 
tain any substantial volume for many years. 

She has few goods to exchange, and, as 
Mr. Hoover says, goods do not move in an 
economic vacuum. But certainly in the eyes 
of decent Americans the profits to be made 
in Russian trade are of no importance, 
whether they be large or small. It is of 
infinitely more moment that the American 
people should be alert to learn of and vigi- 
lant to repel the attacks made upon its 
institutions of freedom, democracy, oppor- ~ 
tunity and prosperity, in whatever guise, by 
those who take as their ideal the communist 
experiment in Russia. 

In a measure Europe’s troubles are our 
own—but in a much smaller measure than 
foreign propagandists and interested Amer- 
ican ones would have us believe. Our present 
business revival is proof positive that we 
are much more independent of Europe than 
they tell us. Even if Russia’s trade were 
important to us—which it is not—no 
decent, liberty-loving American can view a 
compromise with the blood-stained crew 
in charge of Russian affairs, with anything 
but loathing and disgust. 
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insurance agent, “paper values 
have depreciated. It is safe to re- 
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“On the other hand, I must 
remind you again that your 
building is insured for only 
$200,000. Based on present 
building costs you should carry 
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of fire, you could recover only 
about one half of your loss.”’ 
Due to the vigilance of the 
insurance agent, this printer 
saved the premium on $20,000. 
Moreover, he safeguarded his 












business against ruin by fully 
insuring his property. 

Responsible insurance agents 
and brokers everywhere are 
earnestly striving toward the 
end that all property may be 
adequately protected. And the 
service that they render is of 
great benefit to industry and 
come alive taleyer 

Confer with your insurance 
agent as you would with your 
lawyer. He can help you quite 
as much—and he will. 

Any insurance agent or 
broker can get you a North 
America policy. 
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“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Insurance Company of North America and the 
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write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Find the Lead in this 
Bathroom 


WHERE, in your bathroom, would 
you expect to find that common 
and useful metal, lead? 


In the pipes leading to your tub 
and wash basin? Very likely you 
would find it there, for water-pipes 
of lead are to be found today in 
many well-built houses. 


But when you had found these 
pipes of lead, you would have just 
begun to discover the articles into 
which lead enters. The glossy sur- 
faces of your tub and basin contain 
lead—so does the glaze on the tiled 
walls. There is lead in the rubber 
stoppers. The collapsible tube that 
holds your shaving cream contains 
lead. The solder that seals the joints 
of all the plumbing is composed largely 
of lead. The paint on the woodwork 
is made of white-lead and oil. 


The electric-light bulb is made of 
a kind of glass in which lead is a 
necessary ingredient, because lead 
gives clearness, brilliance, and heat- 
resistance. Little pieces of lead wire, 
called fuses, prevent damage when 
wires are overcharged. 


These are just a few of the ways 
in which lead enters into your daily 





life. There are dozens of others, and 
of them all the most important is the 
use of white-lead as the essential in- 
gredient in good paint. 


“Save the surface and you save 
all” means that paint prevents decay 
—and the more white-lead any paint 
contains, the greater its protecting 
power and its durability. 


Paint manufacturers use white-lead 
in the paint they make. Most painters 
prefer, for all outdoor work, “lead- 
and-oil,” which is simply pure white- 
lead thinned with pure linseed oil. For 
interior walls and woodwork, white- 
lead mixed with flatting oil gives a 
beautiful and lasting finish. 


National Lead Company makes 
white-lead of the highest quality, and 
sells it, mixed with pure linseed oil, 
under the name and trade-mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write our nearest branch office, De- 
partment A, for a free copy of our 
“Wonder Book of Lead,” which inter- 
estingly describes the hundred-and-one 
ways in which lead enters into the 
daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York 
Cleveland 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Boston 
Buffalo 


NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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Some Products Made by National Lead Company 
Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 

Lead Plumbing Materials 


Lead Tubing 
Sheet Lead 
Soldering Flux 
Lead Pipe 

Bar Lead 
Litharge 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


medium-size lawyers is plenty costive per- 
sons to hire for an important lawsuit, and 
naturally in the biggest town of all, where 
the lawyersrun bigger, they’d cost a mighty 
heap more. 

When he gets through specifying the 
situation to my understanding I gets an- 
other notion. 

“I wonder,”’ I says, sort of casual like— 
“T wonder, Mr. Dallas, w’y it wuz ’at 
Mr. H. C. Raynor should’a’ picked this per- 
tic’lar moment fur callin’ on you fur a big 
bunch of cash, specially w’en ef he’d ’a’ 
kept silence you’d ’a’ prob’ly gone on wid 
him, never suspicionin’ anything wuz 
wrong.”’ 

‘Oh, I’m not so stupid but what I can 
figure that out,” he says. ‘‘He’s afraid so 
much of my money will be spent soon in 
another direction that he’ll be deprived of 
the lion’s share of what is left. He wants 
to strip me down close while the stripping 
is good.” 

“Tn ’nother direction?” I says, kind of 
musing. ‘I wonder whut ’at other direc- 
tion kin be?”’ 

“‘Can’t you guess?” he says. | 

“Yas, suh,’’ I says, “I kin; but I didn’ 
think ’twould be seemly fur me to start in 
guessin’ along ’at line widout you opened 
up the way fust.’’ 

“Jeff,” he says, ‘‘I feel like a low-down 
dog to be dragging in a woman’s name, 
even indirectly; and so I guess the best 
thing I can do in that direction is to keep 
my mouth shut and take my medicine. It 
appears that here lately I’ve acquired the 
habit of committing myself to serious ob- 
ligations at times when I’m not exactly 
aware of what I’m doing. At the moment 
I don’t seem to remember how it all comes 
about; then I wake up and I find I’m 
signed, sealed and delivered. I may be the 
damndest fool alive, but at least I’m an 
honorable fool. I was raised that way. 
Where my sense of personal honor is con- 
cerned I’m going to stick, no matter what 
the costs may be. I’ve been fed fat on 
flattery; now it’s time for me to sup on 
sorrow a while. Do you get my drift?” 

“Yas, suh, I think I does,” I says. ‘‘ Mr. 
Dallas,” I says, “‘scuse me fur persumin’ to 
keep on long ’is yere track, but is you right 
downright shore ’at you solemnly engaged 
yo’se’f in the holy bonds of wedlock to the 
lady in question?”’ 

“T suppose I did,’ he says. ‘‘I must 
have. She assumes to think so; everybody 
else assumes to think so. And yet, as 
heaven is my judge, I never intended to 
lead anybody to believe that I wanted to 
make a marriage up here. It—it just hap- 
pened, Jeff; that’s all. I can see now how 
a lot of things have been happening, and 
why. But what can I do to clear myself 
from either one of these two tangles? I’ve 
asked myself the question a hundred times 
since noon to-day, and there’s no answer. 
I can’t lick Raynor at his own game. He’s 
too wise; he’s covered his prints too well. 
When I hinted at a lawsuit this afternoon 
he laughed in my face and told me to go 
ahead and sue. And as for the other 
thing—well, unless I go through with it, 
against my will and my better judgment, 
it means a breach-of-promise suit or I miss 
my guess. Besides, I still have some shreds 
of self-respect left. I can’t deliberately try 
to break an engagement which I suppose 
I must. have made in good faith.” 

“‘S’posen’ the lady herse’f wuz to up an’ 
brek it on her own ’sponsibility?”’ I says. 

He laughed kind of scornful. 

“‘No chance,” he says; ‘“‘no such luck 
for me! I’ve walked blindfolded into every 
trap that was set for me, and now it’s up 
to me to play the string out till the last 
penny is gone. At the present rate that 
shouldn’t take long. But see here, Jeff, I 
wonder why I sit here unburdening my 
woes on you? I know you would help me 
if you could, but what can you do? What 
can anybody do?” 

“Mr. Dallas,’”’ I says, “‘you can’t never 
tell. Sometimes the humblest he’ps out the 
greates’. Seems lak I heared tell ’at oncet 
*pon a time ’twuz the gabblin’s of a flock of 
geese w’ich saved one of these yere upstate 
towns— Utica, or maybe ’twas Rome. 
don’t rightly remember now whut ’twas 
ailed ’at town. Mebbe ’twuz fixin’ to go fur 
William Jinnin’s Bryant—somethin’ lak 
’at. Anyway, the geese gits the credit in 
the records fur the savin’ of it. An’ ain’t 
you never read whar a mouse come mos- 
eyin’ ’long one time an’ gnawed a lion loose 


frum the bindin’ snares w’ich helt him? 
So, ez I says, you can’t never tell. . . . 
But I wonder would you do me a li’!’ small 
favor? I wonder would you read a piece 
out of a suttin’ book ef I wuz to bring it to 
you out of the liberary, an’ w’en you’d 
done ’at, ef you would go on to baid and 
try to compose yore min’ an’ git some need- 
ful sleep?” 

‘‘What’s the idea?”’ he says. ; 

“Nummine,”’ I says. ‘Wait ’twell I 
fetches you the book.” 

So I goes and gets it cown from the shelf 
wher? it belongs. It’s th furtherest one 
of a long row o: big shiny black books 
which all of ’em has got different names. 
But the name of this onei-- Vet to Zym. 

He takes a look at it when I lays it before 
him and he says, ‘‘ Why, this is a volume of 
the encyclopedia! What bearing can this 
possibly have on what we’ve just been talk- 
ing about?”’ 

“Mr. Dallas,” I says, ‘‘you’s no doubt 
offen seen ole Pappy Exall, w’ich he is the 
pastor of Zion Chapel, struttin’ round the 
streets of Paducah in times gone by. Well, 
the Rev’n Exall may look lak one-half of 
a baby elephant runnin’ loose, but lemme 
tell you, suh, he ain’t nobody’s bawn fool. 
One time yere some yeahs back he got 
hisse’f into a kind of a jam wid his flock 
?count of some of ’em bein’ mos’ onhighly 
dissatisfied wid the way he wuz handlin’ 
the funds fur to buy a new organ fur the 
church. Nigh as they could figger it out, 
he’d done confisticated the organ money to 
his own pussonal an’ private pupposes. 
Try ez they mout, they couldn’t nobody 
in the congregation git no satisfaction out 
of him reguardin’ of it. So one evenin’, 
unbeknownst to him, a investigatin’ com- 
mittee formed itse’f, an’ whilst he was 
settin’ at the supper table they come 
bustin’ in on him an’ demanded then an’ 
thar, how ’bout it? Wid one voice they 
called on him to perduce an’ perduce fast, 
else they gwine start yellin’ fur the police. 
Wid that he jes’ rise up frum his cheer 
an’ he look ’em right in the eye an’ he say 
to ’em very ca’m like: 

““My pore bernighted brethren, in re- 
sponse to yore questions I directs yore 
prayerful considerations to Acts, twenty- 
eight an’ seventeenth; also Timothy, 
fust an’ fifth; lakwise Kings, sixth an’ 
fust. Return to yore homes in peace an’ 
read the messages w’ich is set fo’th in the 
*foresaid Scriptures, an’ return to me yere 
on the morrow fur fu’ther guidance.’ 

‘Well, they-all dashes off fur to dig up 
they Bibles an’ see whut the answer is. 
Bright an’ early next mawnin’ they comes 
back to say ’at w’ile them is mighty fine- 
soundin’ verses w’ich he bade ’em to read, 
still they ain’t nary one of ’em which seems 
to relate in ary way whutsomever to a 
missin’ organ fund. Then he smiles sort of 
pitiful-lak an’ he reaches his fat hand down 
in his britches pocket an’ he hauls out the 
money to the las’ cent. The trick w’ich 
he had done played on ’em had give him 
a chanct to slip out an’ borrow ‘nuff frum 
a couple of w’ite gen’l’men frien’s of his’n 
fur to mek up the shortage. Whut he 
needed wuz time an’ time wuz whut he got. 

“Now, Mr. Dallas, I aims to borrow a 
lesson frum the example of ole Pappy 
Exall. I asts you to set yere an’ read a 
chapter out of ’is yere book. It don’t mek 
no diff’ence to me wich chapter ’tis you 
reads, jest so it’s a good long one. I done 
looked th’ough ’at book the other day, an’ 
most of the chapters in it is long an’ all of 
’em is tiresome. You jes’ read twell you 
gits good an’ sleepy, an’ ’en you go on to 
baid an’ refresh yo’se’f in slumber. An’ in 
the meanwhile I aims to steddy right hard 
over these yere pressin’ matters of yourn 
an’ see ef I can’t see the daylight breakin’ 
th’ough somewhars.”’ 

I can tell by his looks that he ain’t got 
no hope of success on my part, but he’s so 
plumb wore out from worrying that he 
ain’t got the spirit for to resist me. He 
says to me he won’t promise to read the 
book, but he will promise to try to lay 
aside his botherments and go to bed early, 
which that is sufficient for me. 

I leaves him there and I goes back to my 
room, after telephoning to ’Lisses Petty 
that something important has come up at 
our place which will detain me away from 
him for the time being. And then when I 
gets to my room I sets down and takes off 
my shoes. It seems like I always could ° 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Its owners like it—the 


best test 


Driving an Essex is so free of fuss and effort that every 
owner praises that remarkable difference. The hours they 
spend in‘their cars, above all, are comfortable hours. 
Controls are easy and natural. One is hardly conscious 
the hand directs them. Gears shift as easily as lifting a 
fork at table. Light-steering asa bicycle. Light pressure 
operates brakes and clutch. 


And so reliable that thousands go out from the sales- 
rooms and serve for thousands of miles without returning 
for even a minor adjustment. That, too, isan experience 
not common to motor car owners. 


Drive the Essex. It is altogether different from any car 
you have ever driven. It will delight—and tempt you. 
Any dealer will be glad to arrange such a ride. 


Touring Car, $1095 Cabriolet, $1295 


ESSEX MOTORS—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Coach, $1345 


of all 


A Few of the Many Who Praise It 


“This little Coach is a revelation. Handles easier, runs 
smoother than any car I ever owned. I don’t think I will 
ever want to drive a big car again.” 


F. CODA, Jenks & Muir Mfg. Co., Detroit 


“We are highly pleased with the Essex Coach. We like, 
especially, its simplicity, ease in operation, gas mileage, and 
price. I do not know of a car where you get as much for the 


money invested.” FRED E. BODIE, Lincoln, Nebraska 


“After owning various multi-cylinder cars, I was a bit 
skeptical whether I could be satisfied with the four-cylinder 
Essex Coach. Have had ample opportunity to test its worth, 
and must admit everything is on the favorable side of the 
ledger. Economical in upkeep, satisfactory gas and oil mile- 
age, and power and speed aplenty. In short a ‘delight’ from 
every standpoint.” 

F. O. HANSON, 253 W, Utica St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Thermal Jar—Holds F ull Gallon 


OU can carry eight times as much 
lemonade, iced tea or hot coffee in 
the Aladdin Thermalware Jar as in the 


ordinary pint thermal bottles. 


16 big 


cups! Enough for the whole crowd! 


Or use it interchangeably for food. Big 
four inch opening admits fried chicken, potato 
salad, baked beans, ice cream—whatever you 


choose. 


Unusually sturdy. Bya new process of sealing glass to 
metal, we use a thick, heavy, special strength glass inner. 


Further protected by extra outside steel shell. 


Sanitary 


insulated glass stopper—no cork, Easy to clean. High 


thermal efficiency. 


Capacity, usefulness, sanitation and 
7 ’ 


durability considered, the lowest price thermal container 


you can buy. 


A Three Purpose qe 
Thermalware ; 
Dish for the Home =e 


Fee 


— Cooking 
—Serving 
—Heat Retaining 


Enables the busy housewife to prepare 
the food in advance, set the table, and have 
everything piping hot at mealtime. Keeps 


the food hot through the entire meal. 


You can cook soups, stews, vegetables, puddings, des- 


serts, in the insert dish on stove or in oven in usual 
Place insert dish in insulator and put on cover. 


way. 


The three parts instantly seal by vacuum. Released by 


touch of air-vent valve. 
strate the new Aladdin Thermalware Dish. 


Ask your dealer to demon- 


For motorists, sports- 
men, at picnics, in the 
home, office, sick-room, 
hospital, on the farm 
—everywhere. 


Ask Your Dealer to 
Show You the New 
Aladdin 


Thermalware Jar 


Call for it by name at 
leading Department 
Stores, Drug, Hard- 
ware, Jewelry, Sport- 
ing Goods and Auto 
Accessory Stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t re- 
ceived his supply, write us. 





If your family is late or ir- 
regular at meals, all can enjoy 
hot food from the Aladdin 
Thermalware Dish. 


For luncheons or afternoon 
parties, prepare such foods as 
chicken a la King, flaked crab- 
meat, etc.,inadvance. Steam- 
ing hot when you're ready to 
serve. In Satin or Polished 
Silver, Polished Nickel and 
Copper. 3 Pint Capacity. A 
most acceptable gift. 


To_Dealers—Write us or 
your jobber at once for prices 
on Aladdin Thermalware Jars 
and Dishes. 


————— Write for Free Descriptive Booklet————- 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc., 621 W Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me full information about. Aladdin Thermalware Jars and Dishes. 


My Dealer’s Name is 





Name 





Street 
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think better when my feet was been freed 
from them binding shoes. When a nigger 
boy is fixing to run his fastest he’s got to 
snatch his-hat off and sail bareheaded, and 
I’m much the same way about my feet 
when I craves to think. So, my shoes 
being off, I just rears back and sets in for 
to give the problems before me the fullest 
considerations. 
xI 

HE way it looks to me, here is Mr. 

Dallas Pulliam, one of the most free- 
hearted, good-willingest young white gen- 
tlemen that ever lived, about to be throwed 
to the raveling wolves. He’s elected to be 
the live meat, with a two-sided race on to 
see which one of the contesters can pick 
and clean him the quickest. And so, if he’s 
going to be saved for future references, 
something is got to be done, and done 
mighty speedy, too, else there won’t be 
nothing left but the polished bones. 

I therefore splits up my thinking into 
two parts. First I studies a spell about the 
one proposition and then I studies a spell 
about the other. To tell the truth, though, 
I don’t need to have so very many con- 
cernings over the case of Mr. H. C. Raynor. 
I did not let on to Mr. Dallas what was 
passing through my mind, but at the very 
same instant when he turned to me for help 
after telling about the row downtown at 
the oil offices with Mr. Raynor I hit spang 
on what might turn out to be proper medi- 
cine for what ails the gentleman. It ain’t so 
very long, setting there in my room by my- 
self, before the scheme begins to sort of 
routine itself out and look like something. 

With regards to him I’m going mainly on 
the facts that he’s like a lot of these here 
Northerners which ain’t never been down 
South to speak of, and is therefore got curi- 
ous ideas about the South in general. Long 
time before this I has took note that he 


thinks a colored person naturally enjoys’ 


being called a dam black rabbit or a worth- 
less black scoundrel whilst he’s waiting on 
white folks. Also he can’t seem to get over 
my failing to say ‘Yas, massa” and ‘‘No, 
massa,’’ when Mr. Dallas asks me a ques- 
tion; and I can tell he’s kind of put out 
because I don’t go round speaking of myself 
as dis nigga this and dis nigga that and dis 
nigga the other thing. In other words, I 
ain’t living up to the character of the imag- 
inary kind of a Southern-raised black man 
which he’s been led to expect I’d be from 
reading some of these here foolish books 
which they gets out up here from time to 
time. 

I knows full well what his sensations is in 
these matters, not only from the look on 
his face but from one or two things which I 
has overheard him saying in times past. 
So now I just puts two and two together 
and I says to myself that if he’s entertain- 
ing them misled ideas about my race he 
doubtless is also got the notion in his head 
that every quality white gentleman from 
down South, and more especially them 
which hails from Kentucky, totes a pistol 
on the flank and is forever looking for a 
chance to massacrete somebody against 
which they’ve took a disfancy. I remem- 
bers now that he asked me once how many 
feuds there was going on in our part of the 
state at the present time. Rather than dis- 
appoint him I tells him several small ones 
and one large one. And another occasion he 
wanted to know from me whether they ever 
tried anybody in earnest for shooting some- 
body down our way. Secretively, at the 
time, I pities his ignorance; but I ain’t 
undertaking to unlearn him from his delu- 
sions, because if that’s his way of thinking 
it ain’t beholden on me to try to educate 
him different. Looking back on it now, 
I’m mighty glad I didn’t try, neither, be- 
cause in the arose situation I figures that 
his prevailing beliefs is going to fall right in 
with my plans. 

Inside of half an hour I is through with 
him and ready to tackle the other matter, 
which is a harder one, anyway you look at 
it. I takes my head in both my hands and 
I says to myself, what kind of a lady is this 
here one we got to deal with? With her 
raisings, what does she probably like the 
best in the world? What does she probably 
hate the most in the world? What would 
scare her off and what would make her 
mad, and what is it would probably only 
just egg her on? What would she shy from 
and what would she jump at? Where 
would she be reckless and where would 
she be careful? And so on and so forth. 

All of a sudden—bam!—a notion busts 
right in my face. Casting round this way 
and that for a starter to go by, I recalls to 
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mind what I heard Judge Priest norrating 
years ago touching on a funny will which a 
rich man in an adjoining county to ours 
drawed up on his deathbed, and how the 
row over it was fit out in court; and with 
that I says to myself, I says, “Hallelujah 
to my soul, ole problem, I shore does be- 
lieve Ise got you whar the wool is short— 
dog-gone me ef I don’t!” 

It’s getting on towards eleven o’clock 
when I puts my shoes back on and slips in 
to see what Mr. Dallas is doing. He’s still 
setting right where I left him, with the 
book in front of him. But his eyes, seems to 
me, is beginning to droop a little. Well, 
there ain’t nobody living could linger two 
hours over them Vets to Zyms without get- 
ting all drowsied up. 

“Mr. Dallas,” I says, ‘‘I thinks the day- 
light is startin’ to sift in th’ough the 
cloakin’ clouds. I seems to see a bright 
streak—in fact, a couple of streaks. But, 
even so, I is got to be lef’ free to wu’k 
things out my own way. Is you thus agree- 
able, suh?”’ 

“Jeff,” he says, “I’m in your hands. 
There’s no one else into whose hands I can 
put myself. What do you want me to do?” 

“Well, suh,” I says, “‘fust I wants you 
fur to go tek off yore things an’ git yo’se’f 
settled in baid fur the night. Tha’s the 
starter.” 

“Agreed!” he says. ‘‘And then what?” 

“Well, next,” I says, ‘I don’t want you 
to go downtown a-tall to-morrow. I want 
you fur to stay right whar you now is. In 
the mawnin’ keep ’way frum the telephone. 
Ef I ain’t yere to answer it jes’ you an’ 
Koga let it ring its haid off an’ don’t pay it 
no mind. In the afternoon you may have a 
*portant visitor answerin’ to the entitle- 
mints of Mr. H. C. Raynor, Esquire. Befo’ 
he gits yere I’ll tell you whut’s to come 
off betwixt you two, purvided the perlimi- 
nary ’rangemints, ez conducted by me, has 
wukked out all right. But I ain’t aimin’ to 
tell you the full plans yit—too much is got 
to happen in the meantimes. To-morrow is 
plenty time.” 

“Just as you say,” he says. “I’m going 
to my room now.” 

“Wait jest one minute, please, suh,” I 
says as he gets up. “Mr. Dallas, you ain’t 
ownin’ no pistol, is you?” j 

“What would I be doing with a pistol?” 
he says, sort of puzzled. ‘I never owned 
one in my life. I don’t believe I ever shot 
one off in my life.’ Then a kind of a 
shamed smile comes onto his face. ‘Why, 
Jeff,” he says, ‘‘you aren’t taking seriously 
what I said early to-night about suicides, 
are you? You needn’t worry. I’m not 
thinking of shooting myself yet awhile.” 

“T ain’t worryin’ ’bout ’at,”’ I says. “TI, 
ain’t figgerin’ on you shootin’ yo’se’f. Lain’t 
figurin’ on yore havin’ to shoot nobody 
else. Never’less, though,’ I says, “‘an’ to 
the contrary notwidstandin’, sence you 
ain’t got no pistol, you’s goin’ to have one 
befo’ you is many hours older—a great big 
shiny fretful-lookin’ one.” 

“What am I to do with it after I get it?” 
he says. 

““Mr. Dallas,” I says, ‘‘please, suh, go on 
to bed lak you promised me. I got a haid- 
ache now clear down to the quick, jest from 
answerin’ my own questions.” 

I speaks this to him just like he is a little 
boy and I is his nurse, and off he goes, just 
like a wore-out, desponded, onhappy little 
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AS I LOOKS back on it now, after the 
passing of two weeks, about, it seems 
to me I never traveled so fast and covered 
so much ground in all my born days as I 
did on the next. day following immediately 
along after this here night before. For a 
while you just naturally couldn’t see me 
for the dust. 

In the first place, right after breakfast 
time I glides out and I scoots uptown and 
I puts up ten dollars for security and 
thereby I borrows the loan of one of his 
extra spare revolovers off of a yellow- 
complected person named Snake-Eye Jami- 
son, which it is his habit to go round the 
colored districts recommending himself as 
being the coroner’s friend and acting very 
gunnery towards parties that he gets dis- 
satisfied with. I don’t know how many 
folkses he’s killed in his life, but he must 
bury his dead where they falls, because I 
ain’t never had none of the gravestones 
pointed out to me. But, anyway, he goes 
heeled on both his hips at all times; but I 
makes him onload her before he turns her 
over to me, because I is not taking no 
chances of that thing going off accidental 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Output Doubled 
Prices Reduced- 


An Important Announcement 
to lire Dealers and Car Owners 


NE of the most important announcements in the history of the tire in- 
dustry was made a few weeks ago, when prices on HY DRO-TORON 
tires were reduced. Having begun work in our new factory, which 

had made possible a daily output more than double the plant’s previous 


capacity, we announced as follows: 

20% reduction on all Ford sizes (30x3, 30x314, and 31x4 Clincher Type) and 

10% reduction on all sizes of straight-side tires. 
Such savings mean much to the tire-buying public, because HYDRO-TORON tires—notably 
successful in service as the result of distinctive processes—are now available at prices not only 
lower than cords, but lower than the prices of many of the fabric tires. 


All Previous HYDRO-TORON Values Remain: 
The Internal Hydraulic Expansion Process, whereby hidden defects in the course of 
tire building are prevented; 
The Toron chemical process of treating fabric, which seals the tire against moisture 
and decay, and increases the tensile strength and holding power of the tire’s various 
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The unusual guarantee of 10,000 miles against stone-bruise, rim-cut and blow-out; 


The oversize feature; 
And now the lower prices, for tires that represent values which are really conspicuous 


in this industry. 
e Open territory is available. e HYDRO-TORON 
Dealers Car Owners: 2YPRO-TORON 


=O ve 4 
ur proposition is uncom- 
every part of this country, and in some sec- 


monly attractive. Write for information re- 
garding discounts, and for proof of what tions are among the leaders. If, however, there 
other dealers think of HYDRO-TORON is no dealer near you handling these tires, we __,/||j 


as a money-making line. will tell you how you can be supplied. 
Write for Retail Price List 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE. CO. 


Pottstown, Pa. Chicago, II. 
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How much 


per 
month? 


ARMON main- 
tenance has 
been reduced 

to a remarkable mini- 
mum. Nation-wide 
records disclose new 
economies. 


For example, the 
maintenance ofall Mar- 
mons purchased during 
the past year in the 
Kansas City territory, 
where much is de- 
manded of a car, shows 
the average to be only 
$4.28 per month per 
car. 

But minimum main- 
tenance is not the only 
attraction. The price of 
the Marmon has been 
reduced to $3185! 

Such attainments 
have won for Marmon 
its rank as The Fore- 
most Fine Car, and the 
preference of graduate 
motorists. 


MARMON 
The Foremost Fine Car 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
and maybe crippling somebody. I totes 
this here large and poisonous-looking chunk 
of dark-blue hardware back to the apart- 
ment and stores it in a safe place where I 
can put my hand upon it on short notices. 
Then I waits until Mr. Dallas is in the bath- 
room with the water running so as to hide 
the sound of my voice and I goes to the 
telephone and I calls up Miss Bill-Lee’s* 
number over on Riverside Drive. She 
must’ve rose early so as to have her com- 


| plexion laid on so it’ll get set good before 


she comes forth for the day, because it’s 
her which answers my call instead of the 
maid. I tells her it’s me on the wire, and 
I asks her as a special favor can I run over 
to her flat soon as it’s agreeable to speak 


| with her on a very important matter. She 
| says yes so eager like it must be she’s ex- 


pecting I’m fetching a present from Mr. 
Dallas same as I has done quite often be- 
fore this. She says I can come at ten o’clock. 

Ten o’clock and I’m at her door. She’s 
in her setting room waiting for me. She 
looks sort of disappointed when she sees I 
ain’t brought along no flowers nor no candy 
nor no jewelry box nor nothing with me; 
but she welcomes me very kindly. I don’t 
lose no time getting going. 

“Miss DeWitt,’’ I says, making my voice 
as winning as I can, ‘‘now ’at you an’ Mr. 
Dallas is fixin’ to git married to one ’nother 
I been wonderin’ ’bout whut’s goin’ become 
of me in the shuffle. I ’preciates ’at he laks 
me fust-rate; but he idolizes you so deeply 
’at I knows he wouldn’t keep on keepin’ 
me nur nobody else round him widout he 
wuz shore ’at you laked ’em too. Tha’s 
whut’s been worrying me—the question of 
whether you felt disposed agreeable to me. 
An’ so, after broodin’ over the matter fur 
goin’ on it’s nearly a week, I finally is tuck 
the liberty of comin’ to speak to you ’bout 
it—yas-sum!”’ 

“‘ Jefferson,”’ she says, kind of indifferent 
and yet not hostile, “‘I have nothing against 





*Note: It has just dawned upon Jeff’s volunteer 


| amanuensis that through the preceding pages of this 


narrative Jeff’s more or less phonetic rendering of 
this word was an effort on his part to deal with the 
Gallicized pronunciation of an English diminutive 
for a common proper name; to wit: Billy. 
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you; in fact, I rather like you. If your serv- 
ices are satisfactory to Dallas I shall have 
not the slightest objection to his keeping 
you on as his servant.” 

“Thanky, ma’am,” I says. “Hearin’ you 
say ’at frum yore own lips suttinly teks a 
big load offen my mind. I strives ever to 
please. Sides, I got a mighty winnin’ way 
wid chillen. I’ll come in handy w’en it 
comes to he’pin’ out wid the nursin’ an’ all 
lakvat.’, 

She sets up straight from where she’s 
been kind of half laying down and some 
of that chain-gang jewelry of hers gives a 
brisk rattle. 

“Children!”’ she says, plenty startled. 
“What in the world are you talking about?” 

I answers back like I’m expecting, of 
course, she’ll understand. 

““W’y,” I says, ‘‘the chillen w’ich en- 
shores ’at Mr. Dallas don’t lose out none in 
the final cuttin’ up of the estate,’ I says. 

By now she’s rose bolt upright on her 
feet. All that languidsome manner is fled 
from her and her voice is sharper than what 
I ever has heard it before. 

““What’s that?” she says, quite snappy. 
“What’s that you are saying? Do you 
mean to tell me that Dallas has been mar- 
ried before—that he has a child—or more 
than one child—hidden away somewhere?” 

“Oh, nome,’ I says, very soothing, 
‘nothin’ lak ’at. Course Mr. Dallas ain’t 
never been married. Up twell now he’s 
practically been heart whole an’ fancy free. 
Yas-sum! I wuz merely speakin’—if you'll 
please, ma’am, scuse me—of the chillen 
wich natchelly’ll be comin’ long ez pur- 
vided for under the terms of the ole gen’le- 
man’s will, you know. Tha’s all I meant.” 

“Will!” she says. ‘‘What will? Whose 
will? Here, you, give me the straight of 
this thing! I haven’t the faintest idea what 
it’s all about.” 

“Now, thar!” I says, acting like I’m 
overcome with a sudden great regret. 
“‘Ain’t that jest lak me—puttin’ my big 
foot in it, gabblin’ bout somethin’ w’ich it 
ain’t none of my affairs? Most doubtless, 
Mr. Dallas he’s been savin’ it all up ez a 
happy surprise fur you. An’ now, in my 
innocence an’ my ign’ance, I starts blabbin’ 
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it fo’th unbeknownst. Lemme git out of 
yere, please, ma’am, ’fore I gits myse’f in 
any deeper ’en whut already I is in!” 

She comes sailing across the floor right 
at me. Them big floating black eyes of hers 
seems to get smaller and sharper until they 
bores into me the same as a pair of sharp 
gimblets. 

“You stay right where you are!” she 
says, commanding as a major general. 
“You don’t leave this room until I get this 
mystery straightened out.” 

“Please, ma’am, I’d a heap ruther you 
spoke to Mr. Dallas ’bout it,”’ I says, pre- 
tending to be pleading hard. ‘‘No doubt in 
due time he’ll confide to you all ’bout the 
way the property is tied up, an’ "bout his 
paw’s views ez ’pressed in the will, an’ also 
*bout the way the matter stands betwixt 
him an’ his twin brother, Mr. Clarence, an’ 
all the rest of it.’’ 

“Twin brother!’”’ she says, and by now 
she’s been jolted so hard she’s mighty near 
to the screeching point. ‘‘Where is this 
twin brother? I never heard of him—never 
dreamed there was such a person. Say, are 
you crazy or am I?” 

“Wich ’at do settle it!’ I says, very 
lamentful. “Ef Mr. Dallas ain’t told you 
*bout his twin brother neither, it suttinly 
is a shore sign to me ’at he wuz aimin’ to 
purserve ever’thing ez a precious secret 
frum you fur the time bein’. I spects he’ll 
jest more’n snatch me ball-haided fur this, 
Miss DeWitt. Please, ma’am, don’t say 
nothin’ to him ’bout my havin’ give you 
the tip, will you?” 

“T don’t want tips,’’ she says. “I want 
facts, and I’m going to have them here and 
now—and from you! If you want to get 
out of here with a whole skin you’ll quit 
your vague mumblings about wills and 
children and estates and twin brothers that 
I never heard of before, and you’ll tell me 
in plain words the entire story—whatever 
it is—that has been held back from me so 
carefully. You tell it, beginning to end!” 

“Yas-sum,” I says, ‘‘jest ez you wishes, 
ma’am.” I tries to make my voice sound 
like I’m seared half to death, which it don’t 
call for no great amount of putting-on on 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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my part, neither, because she has déne shed 
all her laziness and all her silkiness and all 
her smoothness same as a blue racer sheds 
his skin in the spring of the year, and she’s 
done bared her real het-up dangersome self 
before me. ‘Jest ez you wishes,” I says, 
“only I do trus’ an’ pray ’at you’ll purtec’ 
me from Mr. Dallases’ wrath w’en he finds 
ous I done spilt ever’thin’ so premanture 
a Me 

“Forget it!’”’ she says. “It strikes me 
I’m the one who needs protection if any- 
body does. Now without any more dodg- 
ing or ducking you give me the cold truth, 
understand? No original embroidery of 
your own, either—the cold truth, all of it! 
And if I find out afterwards that you’ve 
been holding back a single detail from 
me ” 

With that she stops short and pins me 
with them eyes of hers. I can’t hardly keep 
from flinching back from before her. If she 
was a hornet it’d be high time to start one 
of the hands off to the nearest drug store 
after the soothing ointments, because some- 
body certainly would be due to get all 
stung up. Rejoiceful though I is inside of 
me to see how nice she’s grabbed at all the 
hints which I has flung out to her like fish- 
ing baits, one after another, I’d be almost 
as glad if I was outside that room talking 
to her through the keyhole. But it’s shore 
dependent on me to set easy and keep on 
play acting and not make no slips. Things 
is going well, but they has got to go still 
better yet if she’s to swallow down the 
main dose. 
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O I SPREADS out both my hands like 

as if I’m plumb cowed down and licked, 
and then I starts in handing out to her the 
yarn which I’d spent half the night before 
piecing it together in my mind. It’s a 
mighty nice kind of romancing, if I do say 
so, and full of plausibleness, specially that 
part of it which is built up on what I re- 
members the old judge having told me 
about the curious case which come up that 
time in one of the adjoining counties. But 
the rest of it, including the most fanciest 
touches, such as Mr. Clarence and the old 


maiden-lady aunt and the two sets of trip- ’ 


lets and all, has been made up right out of 
my own haid, and I asks credit. 

But now, whilst I’m setting there telling 
it to her and watching her close to see how 
she’s taking it, I’m praying to the good 
Lord, asking Him will He please, Master, 
forgive me for onloading such a monstrous 
pack of what-ain’t-soes on an onsuspecting 
and worked-up lady. And at the same 
time I’m hoping the spirit of Mr. Dallases’ 
dear departed father, which he was one 
of the nicest, quietest old gentlemen that 
ever breathed, won’t come ha’nting me for 
low-rating his memory so scandalous. I 
knows full well he must be turning over in 
the grave faster and faster every minute 
which passes. I only can trust he don’t see 
fit to rise from it. 

“Miss DeWitt,” I says, ‘‘lissen, please, 
an’ you shall know all. You see, ma’am, 
ever’thing in ’is connection dates back to 
the time w’en Mr. Dallases’ paw made his 
dyin’ will some six or seven yeahs ago. 
’*Course, as you doubtless has learned befo’ 
now, he lef’ the bigges’ part of the estate 
tied up.” 

“TI don’t know any such thing!’ she 
says, breaking in again, and even more 
savage like than before. “‘Do you mean to 
tell me Dallas is not the sole master of his 
own property?” : 

I sort of stammers and hesitates like I’m 
astonished that she don’t know that part 
of it neither. My hanging back only makes 
her yet more fierce to hear the rest. 

“Well’m,” I goes on to say when finally 
I sees she’s liable to blow clean up if I de- 
lays further, ‘‘the real facts of the case is 
that he ain’t actually got no property a-tall 
ez you mout say. He only draws down one- 
ha’f the intrust frum it. He don’t get nigh 
ez much income, neither, ez whut folkses 
mout think frum his free way of spendin’ 
his money right an’ lef’. Ez a matter of 
fact, an’ in the strictes’ confidences, Miss 
DeWitt,” I says, “he is mos’ gin’elly alluz 
in debt to the trustees by reason of him 
bein’ overdrawed. But’course,’’ I says, “’at 
part of it ain’t neither yere nor thar, is it? 
Ef Mr. Dallas wants to slather his money 
*bout so fast that ever’ dollar he spends 
looks to outsiders lak it’s ten or twelve, 
tha’s his bus’ness. Lemme git back on the 
main track. Le’s see now: I wuz specifyin’ 
to you ’bout the will, wuzn’ I? 

“Well, it’s lak this: W’en folkses down 
our way heared the terms of the will they 
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wuz a heap of ’em said ez how the ole gen- 
‘*elman’s mind must ’a’ went back on him in 
his last sickness fur him to be layin’ down 
any sech curious ’quiremints ez them wuz. 
Yas-sum, some even went fu’ther ’en ’at; 
some went so fur ez to say it wuz the streak 
of onsanity w’ich runs in the Pulliam fam- 
bly croppin’ out agin in a fresh place.” 
“Oh, so it’s insanity now!” she says. 
“The longer you talk the more interesting 


things I learn. Go on—go on!” 
“Yas-sum,” I says, “I’m goin’. Yas- 
sum, they wuz quite a host of folkses w’ich 
come right out an’ said Mr. Dallas and Mr. 
Clarence, ary one or both of ’em, would be 
amply justified in contestin’ the will on the 
grounds ’at the late lamentable wuz out of 
his haid at the time he drawed it up. But 
no, ma’am, not them two! I figgers they 
knowed they own dear paw well ’nuff to 
know the idee w’ich he toted in his mind. 
*Sides w’ich, all the members of the fam- 
bly is sort of techy on the subjec’ of the li’l’ 
streak of onsanity ’at flows in the blood— 
wich I reckin they natchelly is to be scused 
fur that—an’ ef one or the other of ’em went 
to the big cotehouse tryin’ to bust up the 
will on the claim ’at the ole gen’elman 
didn’t rightly know whut he wuz doin’ 
to’des the last it’d only quicken up the talk 
*bout the craziness strain. An’ so, on ’count 
of the Pulliam pride an’ all, they jest left it 
stand lak it wuz. An’ ’en on top of ’at Mr. 
Clarence he turned sort of onsatisfactory in 
the haid an’ he strayed off an’ wuzn’ heared 
of ag’in till yere recently. An’ ’en, soon as 
Mr. Clarence wuz found, Mr. Dallas he 
come on up yere an’ you an’ him met 





“In heaven’s name, quit drooling and 
get somewheres!’’ she says, making her 
words pop like one of these here whiplashes. 
“What did the will say?’ 

“Yas-sum,” I says, ‘‘yas-sum, I jest has 
reached ’at p’int now. The will say ’at the 
estate is to be helt in trust fur the time 
bein’, an’ ’en w’en the two sons comes of 
age they is free to marry, only they is both 
bound to marry somebody or other befo’ 
they reaches they twenty-fif’ birthday. 
An’ the one w’ich has the most chillen to 
his credit at the end of five yeahs from his 
weddin’ day, he gets the main chunk of the 
property, whilst the other is cut down to 
jest 43 

“The most children?” she says, only by 
now she’s saying it so savigrous that she 
practically is yelling it. ‘“‘The most de 

“Yas-sum,” I says, ‘‘tha’s it—the most 
chillen. You see, ma’am, they seems to run 
to chillen, someway, the Pulliamses does. 
When a Pulliam gits married—look out fur 
baby carriages, tha’s all. They don’t seem 
to have chillen by driblets, neither, lak 
some people does. They is more apt to 
have ’em by triplets. They is two complete 
sets of triplets on record in times gone past, 
and ever’ generation kin be depended on to 
perduce at leas’ one set of twins, or even 
more! 

“Now, f’rinstances, you tek Mr. Dallas 
an’ Mr. Clarence—both twins. Tek they 
father befo’ ’em an’ they maiden aunt, Miss 
Sarah Pulliam, deceasted—twins some mo’. 
Only you never heared much ’bout Miss 
Sarah in her lifetime owin’ to her bein’ kep’ 
onder lock an’ key fur spasms of a kind of 
wildness comin’ over her now an’ then. 
Then ag’in, amongst Mr. Dallases’ own 
brothers an’ sisters, tek his two little twin 
sisters, not to mention the four or five 
singles w’ich come ‘long right stiddy an’ 
reg’lar, but alluz, in they cases, one at a 
time. Yas-sum, it’s been ’at way in the 
fambly fur ez fur back ez the oldest inhabi- 
tant kin remember. 

“But the gineration wich Mr. Dallas 
belongs to, it turned out sickly fur the most 
part, an’ so by the time the old gen’elman 
come to die all his chillen had died off on 
him, ’scusin’ Mr. Dallas an’ Mr. Clarence, 
w’ich them two wuz all they wuz left out of 
a big swarm. Oh, I jedges the paw knowed 
whut he wuz ’bout! I reckin he craved ’at 
the Pulliamses should once more multiply 
freely an’ replenish the earth wid a whole 
multitude of li’l’ Pulliamses. An’ so he pur- 
vided fur a healthy competition betwixt his 
two sons to see ¥ 

“Wait!” she says. ‘‘Let me see if I 
understand you. You say that by the terms 
of that old maniac’s will the bulk of his 
estate was tied up so to go eventually to the 
son who had the most children five years 
after marriage. Well, then what does the 
remaining son—the loser—get?”’ 

“He gits a hunderd an’ fifty dollars a 
month fur life—I think tha’s whut it come 
to,” I says. ‘“‘Mebbe it mout be a hunderd 
an’ sebenty-five, I won’t be shore. An’ he 
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also draws down fifty dollars a month extry , 


fur each chile he’s got livin.’ But tha’s all. 
The home place an’ the tobacco bus’ness 
an’ the money in the bank an’ all else, they 
goes to the winner, onlessen each one, at the 
end of them five yeahs is got a ek’el num- 
ber of chillen, in w’ich case the estate is 
divided even-Stephen betwixt ’em. Yas- 
sum!’’ 

“Then why didn’t both brothers marry 
as soon as they came of age?’’ she asks me, 
sort of suspicious. But I was expecting that 
very question to come forth sooner or 
later, and I is now prepared beforehand 
for it. 

“Well’m,” I says, ‘‘you see, I reckin 
Mr. Dallas figgered they wuzn’ no need to 
be in a rush, seein’ ’at Mr. Clarence wuz so 
kind of ondependable. Ef the truth must 
be knowed, Mr. Clarence wuz downright 
flighty. He had spells w’en he’d furgit his 
own name an’ go wanderin’. Yas-sum! An’ 
right after he come of age he took a specially 
severe spell an’ he sauntered so fur away 
they plum’ lost track of him. It wasn’t 
twell last July ’at he wuz located ag’in. It 
seems lak he’d been detained somewhars 
out West in a sort of a home whar they 
keeps folks w’ich is liable to fits of chronic 
uneasiness in the haid. But now, suddenly, 
his refreshed memory had done come baclx 
to him, an’ the doctors pernouced him cured 
and turned him loose ag’in; an’ the latest 
word wuz ’at he wuz thinkin’ ’bout gittin’ 
married down in Texas or one ’em other 
places out yonder-ways. So Mr. Dallas 
must ’a’ realized ’at ’twuz up to him to stir 
his stumps an’ git hisse’f married off too; 
specially ez he had done passed his twenty- 
fo’th birthday the month befo’. 

“‘Well, seemed lak he couldn’t find no 
young lady down home w’ich wuz suitable 
to his fancies, although some folks did say 
quiet lak ’at they wuz a local prejudice 
springin’ up on the part of parents ag’inst 
havin’ they daughters marryin’ him. But 
betwixt you an’ me, ma’am, I never tuck 
no stock in ’at, ’cause most of the time 
Mr. Dallas is jest as rationable ez whut you 
an’ me is. It’s only w’en he gets excited ’at 
he behaves a li’l’ peculiar lak. Well, any- 
ways, Mr. Dallas he come on up yere an’ he 
met you. So now it looks lak ever’thing is 
goin’ turn out all right, an’ mebbe we'll 
beat out Mr. Clarence after all, in w’ich 
case Mr. Dallas won’t have to be worryin’ 
at the end of five yeahs ’bout whar he’s 
goin’ to rake up the cash to pay back the 
money which he’s overdrawed out of the 
estate, nur nothin’. 

“So that’s how come me to mention 
chillen w’en I fust come in, ma’am. An’ I 
trusts you understan’s.”’ 

And with that I smiles at her like I’m 
expecting that now, seeing she knows all 
the tidings, she’ll be jubilated over the 
prospects too. But she ain’t smiling. I lay 
she ain’t got a smile left in her entire system. 
She’s mighty nigh choking, but it ain’t no 
happy emotion that she’s choked up with. 
If you was a blind man you could ’a’ told 
that much from the sounds she’s making. 
She’s saying things fast and furious. Re- 
marks is just foaming from her; but the 
trouble is she keeps on getting her state- 
ments all jumbled up together so they don’t 
make good sense. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing, I still can follow her thoughts. I 
catches the words “most children’’—she du- 
plicates that several times—and “twins”’ 
and “triplets” and ‘‘insanity”’ and “one 
hundred and fifty dollars a month.” And all 
mixed in with this is loose odds and ends of 
language which seems to indicate she thinks 


somebody has been withholding something | 


back on her or trying to take an unfair ad- 
vantage of her or something. She certainly 
is in a swivit. A little more and she’d be 
delirious—she would so! 

All of ‘a sudden she flings herself out of 


the room, with her necklaces and things | 


clashing till she sounds like a runaway milk 
wagon, mighty near almost, and she makes 
for the telephone in the hall and I can hear 
her trying very frantic to get our number 
rung up. For a minute my heart swarms up 
in my throat—anyhow, some of my organs 
swarms up there where I can taste’em. I’m 
so afraid Mr. Dallas may forget his prom- 
ise to me and come to the phone! If he does 
the whole transaction is liable to be busted 
up just when I’ve strove so hard to fix 
everything nice and lovely. That’s why my 
heart climbs up my windpipes. But after a 
little bit I can breathe easy some more, be- 
cause it’s plain, from what I overhears, 
that Central tells her she can’t get no re- 
sponsives from the other end of the wire. 
So then, after one or two more tries, she 
gives up trying and she comes back into the 
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setting room still spilling mumbling words—- 


but “children” continues to be the one she 
seems to favor the most—and she says to 
me that she has a message to send to Mr. 
Dallas which she wants me for to take it 
to him. 

Still playing my part, I says to her I 
truly hopes there ain’t going to be nothing 
in the message which will put Mr. Dallas 
in a bad humor with me. But she don’t 
appear to hear my pleading voice. She’s 
already set down at a little writing desk in 
the corner and she’s got a pen in her hand 
and she’s writing away like a house on fire. 
The pen is squeaking the same.as if it was 
in torment, and them five or six bracelets 
on her arm is clinking sweet music to my 
ear. I ain’t no seventh son of a seventh 
gun, which they tells me they has the gift 
of prophecy laid upon them at birth; nor 
yet I ain’t no mind reader; but, even so, 
I says to myself that I don’t need but one 
guess at the true nature of what ’tis she’s 
writing. 

She gets through quite soon—there’s 
only just one single sheet of paper—and she 
folds it up and creases it hard like she’s 
trying to mash it in two, and she jams it in 
an enveloper and seals the enveloper and 
shoves it into my waiting hand. 


June 24,1922 


So doing, she says to me, ‘There! Now 
you take this note to the man you work 
for—immediately !”’ 

“Yas-sum,” I says. ‘‘Is they any answer 
to come back?” 

“Answer?” she says. ‘‘No—no—no—no!” 

So I goes right out, leaving her still say- 
ing it at the top of her voice. It seems to 
me it’s high time to go, if not higher. Be- 
sides, it’s mighty hard trying to carry on a 
conversation with an overwrought-up lady 
which she has only got one word left in 
stock, which that one is a little short word 
like no. 

So I takes my foot in my hand and I 
marvils thence from there fast as ever my 
willing legs can take me. And as I goes 
along on my way, speeding ’cross town, 
bound for our quarters, I’m trying to think 
of a stylish word which in times gone by 
I has heard some of the white folks use asa 
pet name for a note from one loving soul to 
another. Presently it comes to me—bDillet- 
doux! 

I stops right still where I is at. 

“Bill-Lee do, huh?” I says to myself. 
“Yas, sometimes Bill-Lee do. But this 
time—glory, hallelujah, amen!—RBill-Lee 
do not!” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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The Sailor 


E WHISPERED a word or two, an 
old gray man, 
Dying, alone and poor, on a summer day, 
In the county poor farm, in rags. I heard 
him say 
One word; and a smile came into his eyes, 
And his look was odd; 
As though, in a pleased surprise, he had 
met with God. 
His face was furrowed and lean 
And his skin was tanned; 
And he murmured, “‘The things I’ve 
seen 
She was undermanned; but we brought her 
through.” 
Ere his old eyes closed, smiling, he looked 
at me, 
And “Ships” was the word he murmured; 
“ Ships—and another sea.”’ 
And it seemed, as he died, that I heard 
A far-off cry, 
The ring of a satlor’s song; and his parting 
breath 
Was joined to that distant singing, as 
though, in death, 
He had leaped to the windlass bar and 
heaved again, 
Rousing an anchor up, to an old refrain. 
They buried him there in the potter’s field 
By the side of the railroad track 
Down which he had slowly wandered with 
his blanket pack 
Strapped to his bowed frame. 
There is no name there, but a ship flies by, 
With a murmur of roving song, on the mid- 
night sky; 
And again I hear his voice as he says to me, 
“‘Ships—thank God! There are ships— 
and there is another sea.” 
—Bill Adams. 





The Lady Spring 


HE Spring, like a lovely lady, 
Creeps into the world’s sad heart, 
Touching it with new magic, 
Healing its hurts in part; 
Thrilling dim streets with glory, 
Sweeping dark ways with mirth; 
The Spring, like a lovely lady, 
Sings to the waiting earth: 


“T am a gypsy person’ — 
This is the song she sings- 
“T am the love of living, 
I am youth’s eager wings, 
I am the lute’s soft sighing, 
I am the foe of age, 
I ama lyric written — 
On an untarnished page! 


“T am all dreams of beauty” — 
This is Spring’s vivid lay— 
“IT am the charm of color, 
I am the dawn of day, 
I am the pale arbutus 
Kissed by an early dew, 
I am the romance stirring 
Deep in the soul of you!” 


Over the land she dances, 
High on a hill she stands, 
Holding a mass of blossoms 
In her white, outstretched hands ; 
Singing—because she wants to— 
Filled with a glad surprise, 
And, like a lovely lady, 
Laughing into life’s eyes! 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Morning 


LAY in bed. I heard the sun 
Cry out, ‘“‘Today—today’s begun.” 


I layin bed. I kept my eyes 
Tight closed. I knew that all the skies 


Were washed in pale pink soapsuds there, 
But I thought that I did not care. 


I layin bed. A little breeze 
Came hurrying among the trees, 


And, leaping o’er the window sill, 
Crept close beside me and was still. 


And then a bird began to sing 
“Wake up! Wake up! You lazy thing!” 


I tumbled out of my warm bed— 
Oh! The sky was as red—as red! 


And the world trembled, every bit! 
I laughed. And kissed my hand to it. 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 
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choicest Fruits and Vegetables 


HERE sun and soil combine to produce the 

best, choice fruits and vegetables are grown 

under Heinz care and supervision for use in 

the Heinz spotless kitchens. Heinz kitchens, too, are 
located at many of these places, where quick handling is 
combined with skillful preparation to preserve the deli- 
cious freshness so readily detected in Heinz 57 Varieties. 
But Heinz care and supervision begin still further 
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H.J. HEINZ COMPANY 
eWit, 57 Varieties 


back than this. Even the seeds that grow many of 
these products are raised on Heinz seed farms—and 
tender young plants are grown in Heinz own hothouses. 

It is literally true that Heinz foods are “controlled 
from soil to consumer”—from the seed to your dining- 
room table. 

This is just another care actuated by our feeling of 
responsibility to serve you with only the best in foods. 
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It was an article telegraphed from Lon- 
don saying that all British cricketers were 
looking keenly forward to the trip of the 
two American ball clubs, and that it was 
doubted that the big leaguers could prove 
a match for the best of the English cricket 
clubs. 

“T thought,’”’ added Schnitzler, ‘‘that we 
was going to play baseball.” 

“Sure we are!’”’ I said. ‘‘When you read 
something in the papers about why you 
bat the way you do, or why you did some- 
thing or didn’t do something in a game, 
what do you think?” 

“‘T think it’s bunk,” says Bab. 

“Well, bunk isn’t confined to this town,” 
I says. ‘“‘You’ll get just as much in Lon- 
don. That’s what this article is—bunk. 
That’s all.” 

That was just where I was wrong. But 
I didn’t know it at the time, and maybe it 
was just as well for this guy Pratt. In fact, 
I know it was. 

‘What is cricket?’ asked Schnitzler. 

My policy has always been not to let a 
ball player know that you don’t know any- 
thing about everything. 

“Cricket,”’ I says, “‘is like baseball, ex- 
cept the pitcher throws the ball with a stiff 
elbow.” 

“A stiff elbow! Is that so?” 

The Bab stretched himself, and I saw 
right then that there wasn’t any human 
power was going to keep him from trying 
to show those English guys up at their own 
pastime. 

But at the time I had other troubles on 
my mind. Old Wolverton developed his 
favorite malady—sciatica at the last 
minute—and howled with pain every time 
he thought of the damp Atlantic breezes. 
The result was I was put in charge of the 
trip. The ball players would have been bad 
enough to handle, but there were four 
newspaper guys along with us. To say that 
much is to say enough. 

We left the last week in October, a fine 
warm day; and the send-off, what with 
flowers and speeches and handshakes and 
a tug filled with fans following us out to 
sea, was all that heart could desire. 

That is all of a favorable nature that can 
be said about that trip. Not a one of us 
had ever been across before, and the way 
the ship began to act as soon as she had 
lost sight of land made me think someone 
had tipped off the old boat to that effect. 
The captain was heard to remark that it 
was fine North Atlantic autumn weather. I 
think he was a liar; but if he really liked it, 
then he was the easiest pleased man the 
world ever produced. 

Bab Schnitzler passed out first. He was 
in the saloon at dinner the first night, wav- 
ing his knife over a fillet of beef, when sud- 
denly his eyes began to stare and his face 
turned green. The next minute he was 
gone. It took four stewards to carry him 
to his room. It was a good joke to the rest 
of us—for about an hour. Then we stopped 
laughing suddenly. Thereafter the only 
thing to prove that there was any big 
leaguer on the boat was the list of names in 
the purser’s office. 

It wasn’t until the last day of the run 
that I got out on deck, and at that I was a 
good twelve hours ahead of the rest. And 
when the ship tied up at Liverpool the out- 
fit that came down the gangplank looked 
more like convalescents from a Louisiana 
fever camp than a selected bunch of the 
world’s greatest athletes. 

It was then I first met Cephas Pratt. 
He was at the pier in undertaker clothes— 
plug hat, skirt coat, gardenia and all. With 
him was a committee all dressed up like a 
horse, with faces as serious as though we 
were the President and cabinet of the 
United States. You can’t beat an English- 
man for acting up to an occasion. 

“Yes, we’re the ball players,’”’ I says to 
Pratt, in answer to his question, adding 
that old Wolverton was sick and that I was 
in charge. 

“Quite so, quite so,’’ smiled Cephas, 
raising his lid. ‘‘Then perhaps you’re the 
famous Mr. McGann.” 

. “Quite so,’ I counters. And then didn’t 
he become the pop-eyed little live wire of 
that particular dock? He waved up the 
bunch who had stood by looking on and 
introduced them as the members of the 
Royal and Honorable Cricket Club of 
London, appointed to make us welcome. 
They hadn’t spared nothing collecting that 
committee, I’ll tell the populace. There 
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YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


(Continued from Page 13) 


was Lord Duffle, Lord McQuarrie, Lord 
Chichester-Burke, Col. Fittington-Watts, 
Sir Michael Finucane and a lot of other 
top-liners that don’t come to mind. 

They tried to be nice, and in their stiff 
up-stage way they were all right enough. 
But they didn’t speak our language at all; 
that is, none except Sir Michael Finucane. 
He was a sure regular guy. I knew him 
well by reputation because of the labels on 
his Scotch and Irish whisky bottles you 
used to see in every barroom in America. 

“Wave ye had a pleasant trip?” he 
asked. 

“Look us over and take a guess,” I says, 
not feeling in especially good humor. 

“Well, well,” Cephas Pratt butted in, 
“we'll have to see that you get your land 
legs, eh, Sir Michael? Fortunately there 
will be nothing on hand for you until Sat- 
urday, today being Thursday. You’ll have 
a good chance to rest. Sir Michael has 
graciously requested the honor of entertain- 
ing four of you at his country place, Faugh 
a Ballagh.” 

“The name sounds good to me,” says I, 
brightening up. 

“Wxcellent! Then if you will be good 
enough to select your companions’— 
Cephas rubbed his fat little hands—‘‘the 
other gentlemen will be put up at the Royal 
and Honorable Cricket Club, where I’m 
sure they will be comfortable.” 

“They’ll be comfortable any place that 
doesn’t move up and down.” 

I brought up the invalids and introduced 
them round, at the same time doing a lot of 
quick thinking about this guest business. 
Most of the Grays and the picked team 
were clean-cut young fellows, several of 
them college men, and I knew they could 
season the cricket-club bunch; that is, 
they could if I kept Bab Schnitzler away 
from them. For as soon as the Baboon got 
his appetite and his spirits back I knew 
what would happen. 

So I picked him as one of the men to go 
to Sir Michael’s place; then choosing 
Judge Connolly, the ump, a quiet little 
chap, and Tim Holliday, of the Plaid Sox, 
who was captain of the team we’d brought 
along to play against us. 

Reporters? Sure, shoals of them; a 
snuffy-looking bunch, very serious and 
earnest. I made a few modest statements; 
and then, having no time to bother with 
them, turned them over to the Baboon, 
Rats Finnegan, Bill Pitt and the rest. At 
the time I didn’t pay much attention to 
what the ball players said to the newspaper 
mutts, but I found out all right when I read 
the newspapers next morning. 

When we reached London most of the 
bunch got into automobiles and were taken 
out to the cricket club, while Sir Mike and 
his four guests piled into his big limousine. 
As I have said, this big distiller was a 
regular guy. He was known all over the 
world, including the United States, and not 
only because of his whisky either. For 
there never was an advertiser like Finu- 
cane. I figured this stunt of entertaining 
me and the other three was merely a part 
of the game he was playing to keep in the 
public eye. He was one of the Rockefellers 
of England and one of the P. T. Barnums 
of the world, who had improved upon the 
circus man’s famous dope to the extent of 
making it read that a souse and a sucker 
are born every minute. 

After about an hour’s ride we rolled into 
a big gateway, with a little stone house 
standing beside it, and drove a mile or so 
among trees and bushes, until finally we 
stopped in front of a castle. 

“What armory is that?’ asked the 
Baboon. 

“Faugh a Ballagh,” says Sir Mike, with 
a wave of his hand. “It’s your home while 
you’re in England.” 

At the door was the butler and a couple 
of movie guys in short pants and velvet 
coats, with white stockings, who grabbed 
our bags and started for the stairs. Sir 
Mike said he suspected we’d like to team 
up in rooms, although there wasn’t any 
real necessity if we wanted to park by our- 
selves. I told him it was fine the way he 
had doped it, and picked Bab as a room- 
mate, figuring he’d need more watching 
than the other two. 

The man who carried up our bags un- 
packed them as we lolled around watching 
him work, and then he told us that there 
would be tea in the drawing-room at 5:30, 
with dinner at eight. Both propositions 


made a hit with Bab, who hadn’t had any 
heart for lunch. 

“This is a fine country,’ said Schnitzler 
as we came up from tea about 6:30 and 
began to climb into our soup-and-fish suits 
for the dinner. “They feed the way a man 
likes to be fed. Say, what was them little 
fishes they had on toast down there?”’ 

“The way they went down your throat,” 
I says, “I think you’d call ’em disappearing 
smelts. And say, did you have any idea 
that when that plush-pants fellow passed 
you the dish of cakes he wanted it back 
again?” 

“Did he?” grinned Bab. ‘Well, he got 
it back, didn’t he?” 

““Yes, he got the dish. But I wanted one 
of those cakes myself; so did the rest. If 
you don’t want to be called a baboon don’t 
act like one.” 

Bab only grinned. He was feeling fine 
about being off the ocean and living in a 
castle, with all the food and drink he could 
stow away. In fact the way he strutted 
about made me think he had had something 
stronger than tea. But no. 

“Did you see that blond pippin?” he 
asked when I put my suspicions up to him 
and demanded to know the cause of his 
good humor. 

“You mean the one that had you off in 
the corner, laughing at everything you 
said?” I asked. ‘“‘Where do you get the 
pippin? She’s a dame of forty.” 

The Baboon looked at me big eyed. 

“‘T forgot to ask her how old she was. It 
didn’t make no difference, anyway. Did 
you get the color in her face?” 

“The point is, where did she get it?” 
I laughs, but Schnitzler missed that one. 

“And,” he goes on, “‘her yellow hair. I 
always liked the yellow-haired ones. She’s 
a regular lady, believe me, bo! She’s more 
than that; she’s a duchess—the Duchess 
of Bonnicastle. I don’t know what that 
means, but I know it goes big in this 
country—just like a queen.”’ 

“ce Bab ! ”? 


“That’s straight, chief; the absolute 
goods. I knew she was something as soon 
as I gave her the eye and she batted right 
back at me. I guess I wasn’t the baby doll 
of that party, no?” 

I couldn’t come back on that. Sir Mike 
had had quite a party of men and women 
sitting in on that tea, and before five 
minutes Bab Schnitzler was the center of 
attraction. He was so American, they said, 
but beyond that he was such a great, 
powerful-looking block of humanity that 
the women especially couldn’t seem to 
take their eyes off him. He was just what 
a great athlete ought to look like, they said. 
And laugh? He got a hand every time he 
opened his mouth for food or to say some- 
thing. That was before this duchess carried 
him off to a corner. They stayed there until 
Sir Mike pried them loose and set Schnitz- 
ler up for everyone to bowl at again. 

“Say, chief’’—the Baboon strutted and 
stretched—“‘T guess I didn’t make no hit, 
what? Why, just as I was coming upstairs 
I made the duchess along in the back hall. 
She received me fine, chief. Everything is 
certainly jake between me and that dame. 
She says the only thing in life for her is men 
of action. I got a date to walk with her by 
moonlight tonight over the downs.” 
Schnitzler grinned. “Say, chief, what is 
the downs?” 

“You'll find out if you go monkeying 
with Sir Mike’s friends,” I said. ‘It will 
be over the down-and-outs for yours.” 

“Ts that so?” says Bab. 

I let him get away with his come-back 
because, since dinner was to be at eight, I 
figured on an hour and a half to get Bab 
into his banquet clothes, let alone mine. 

Bab’s suit being ready-made was just a 
little tight for him, and brought out his 
Sandow build like a bathing suit. He was 
as much a hit when he came into the dining 
room as he was at the tea. Sir Mike put 
him next to the duchess at the head of the 
table, and me and Judge Connolly way on 
the other side, where we couldn’t help him 
none. In fact, looking at the eating tools, 
I figured I’d have all I could do to help 
myself. There they lay beside the plate 
like bats in front of a dugout. The judge 
whispers for me to work from the outside 
in, and whether he knew what he was talk- 
ing about, or guessed, I don’t know. Any- 
way he was right. 

As for the Baboon, he grabbed one fork 
and never let go of it no matter what came 
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and went. Once when it looked as though 
one of the short-pants guys was going to in- 
sist Bab gave him a look and told him to 
beat it. I suppose he figured if he held onto’ 
one he couldn’t make as many mistakes as 
if he tried all the possibilities. And, do you 
believe, he got away with it! 

Otherwise, aside from his fork specialty, 
Bab surprised me. I mean the way he held 
onto himself. He had got the fact into his 
bean that he was in with real people, and 
he had sense enough to do what Connolly 
and I was doing—that is, watching what 
someone else did before we performed and 
then give a correct imitation. 

That showed the stuff that was in the big 
farmer. Why, back in the States he could 
do everything but make music with a dish 
of peas, an ear of corn or a plate of lettuce! 
Asparagus? Say, they were alive when he 
grappled with them! As for the soup or- 


-chestra and his sword swallowing stunt, we 


had kidded him out of them before he’d 
been with the Grays a week. 

The duchess—she was really a duchess, 
all right; I found that out from Sir Mike— 
had the time of her life. She just kept her 
eyes on the Baboon, waiting for him to 
make a crack, and then she’d laugh and 
blush and put a flower in his buttonhole 
and act like an old cat that’s gone cuckoo 
and thinks she’s a kitten again. 

There was about twenty at the table, 
and they were a nice crowd. They were 
what Sir Mike called the hunting set of the 
county, rosy-cheeked women with big feet 
and ankles, and fine big men. Later, Tim 
Holliday, who wouldn’t come to dinner, 
and ate out with Jaggers, the butler, told 
me that the butler had told him Sir Mike 
was a bachelor. He said this duchess of: 
Bab’s was known as the sporting duchess, 
a widow with a pile of jack, both of which 
Sir Mike was looking to annex. 

This made clear to me what I had suspi- 
cioned at dinner; that Finucane wasn’t 
relishing the comedy between Bab and the 
duchess. Of course he played the game, 
laughing at the right time and tossing re- 
marks around the table and from time to 
time butting in on the merry duet going on 
at his side. But all he got was a smile over 
the shoulder, while Bab never paid any at- 
tention to him at all. 

Even at the time, I decided Bab was not 
acting in a way to earn Finucane’s grati- 
tude. Well, anyway, Bab and the blond- 
haired old dame went off for their stroll 
over the ups and downs, and me and the 
rest sat in at games of bridge. I win four 
pounds, but Judge Connolly was stung 
proper. I’d have enjoyed the game more 
and slept better if I hadn’t been fussed up 
over the Baboon and his butting in on the 
love affair of a 100-per-cent good fellow 
like Sir Mike. Bab came in long after I got 
asleep, and in the morning there he lay, 
pounding his ear, with a bunch of grass 
clinched in his big right paw. 

‘““What’s the idea of the weeds?” I 
asked, shaking him awake. 

‘‘Weeds? This is heather bloom. Gwen- 
dolyn picked it for me.” 

“Gwendolyn?” 

“Why, the duchess!” 

I wouldn’t flatter him by telling what I 
thought. But I hadn’t any sooner than got 
downstairs than I found other things 
besides Bab and his duchess to stew over. 
Pratt had showed up bright and pop-eyed, 
plug hat, gardenia and all. c 

‘Well,”” he says, rubbing his hands, 
“everything’s set. You’ve seen the papers? 
You’re to play at the Lords’ Grounds to- 
morrow.” 

“Sure!” Isays. “But you won’t see much 
baseball. We’re over here to give the best 
we’ve got and we'll do it. But with the 
shaking up these boys have had for six days 
past there wouldn’t be a sand-lot team in 
the U.S. couldn’t beat us.”’ 

“T understand,” says he. ‘‘I suppose you 
are referring to baseball. Now, old bean, 
you are not going to play baseball. You are 
going to play cricket against an all-England 
eleven. It is ? 

He hesitated. 

“Go on,” says I; ‘‘your mouth is open, 
but you’re not saying anything.” . 

He went on, all right. Do you know what 
that little, fat, four-flushing pen pusher 
had done? He had subordinated the base- 
ball angle of our visit to the zero notch and 
had got all England roaring over a cricket 
match between the best ball players in the 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Or your 
furniture 


Furniture and woodwork take on new 
beauties when O-Cedar Polish is used. 


First all the dust, grime and scum is re- 
moved, finger marks and the like disappear. 
Then a hard, dry and lasting lustre is given, the 


beauty of the grain of the wood is brought out. Your 
furniture is really beautified. 
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It is simple and easy to use O-Cedar Polish. Just 
follow the directions as pictured on the right: U | 
use 


(1) Wet a piece of cheesecloth with water. Z 
(2) Wring it almost dry. 

(3) Pour on a few drops of O-Cedar. 

(4) Go over the surface to be cleaned. 

(5) Polish with a clean, dry cloth. 


The O-Cedar Polish Way 


This produces the O-Cedar Result. This result is guaranteed 
to please and delight you. If it does not, your dealer will 
return your purchase price of O-Cedar. 


30c to $3.00 sizes—All Dealers 


- for your floors 


of washing, cleaning and renewing the 
When you use an O-Cedar Polish Mop the hard work of 
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O-Cedar Polish Mop. 


reid 
Sunes 
Ss 


No tricks to learn. No taking apart. : de : 
; ere tugging and cleaning, dusting and polishing floor vanishes. Work becomes 
phar a hes a pleasure. 
When your O- For with the O-Cedar Polish Mop you do these three things at one 
Cedar Polish Mop and the same time 
becomes dirty and 
filled with dust, (1) You Dust. 
Ry wee ae (2) You Clean. 
oiling water, on 
aes godt (3) You Polish. 
help cut the dirt. In addition you save getting down on your hands and knees or back 
Use several breaking stooping. You save time, work and money and have cleaner, 
Senne yar brighter and prettier floors. 
the mop if you Six decided improvements make O-Cedar Mops bigger and better 
prefer. Let it be- than ever before. And the prices have been reduced. More value for 





come almost dry. 

Pour 3 or 4 ounces of O-Cedar 

Polish in a pan and let the mop stand 
in it over night. 


less money. 

O-Cedar Polish Mops are sold by all dealers with this understanding: 
if you are not delighted with the work, time and money saved, your 
money will be returned without a question. 


$1 and $1.50 sizes. 
($1.50 and $2 in Canada) 





The next morning your 
O-Cedar Mop will be prac- 
tically as good as new. 


Channell Chemical Company, Chicago - Toronto - London . Paris : Cape Town 
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New Booklet Free 


Be sure and send for this new booklet 
on the care of the hair, which explains 
authorized scientific hair treatment, 
supplied by leading specialists. 





Falling ? 


EVENING POST 


This is to men and women who wish to care 
for their hair in a more scientific way. To keep 
or restore its beauty, ws health, by methods 
right and modern. 


There is now an ideal method. It deals effec- 
tively with the cause of hair troubles, present or 
impending. It embodies the best that men know. 





i (rece is an oil in the scalp called Sebum, secreted 
by the glands of the hair. It lubricates the hair — 
gives it luster and softness. It keeps the scalp flexible, 
or should. It is the hair’s chief friend. 


But, like all skin secretions, there is often an excess. 
Then the hair becomes too oily. The surplus Sebum 
decomposes on the scalp. It forms fatty acids which 
inflame the scalp. 


Scales and dandruff often follow. The scalp outlets are 
choked, the oil is suppressed. Drynessand scale may kill 
the hair roots, so the hair falls out. Then Sebum becomes 
the hair’s great foe—the cause of most hair troubles. 


Cleanliness the first essential 


The first rule is the same as with any skin surface. 
Remove the excess, cleanse the pores. Think what 
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All largely due to a single cause. Ma | 


would happen to any skin i 
do that. 


But you must aim at Sebum 
Dissolve it, remove it, ther 
this in the right way with 
methods. 


Our experts have embodied, : 
best ways known to do that 
Sebum only—correctly and 


That is the first essential. | 
on ignorance, on non-scientifi 
important. 


Beauty — softness - 


The next thing is to treat \ 
your cheeks. Apply a soap 
oils. Do what millions do wit 
fine complexions: | 
Palmolive Shampoo does thz 
blend which for ages has held 
The purpose is to give totheh 
And to fit the scalp to maint 


Those are results which you 
The other helps are told_-in 
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(neans. Your hair is too 
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aa Soap to foster 
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‘ It is based on the oil 
lsreme place for theskin. 
luster, softness, beauty. 
| healthy hair roots. 
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VEN [ae way to correct it 


A home demonstration — free 


To show these effects we will send you a treatment 
to try. We will send you the oil blend and the Sebum 
combatant combined in Palmolive Shampoo. It will 
show you the ideal way to give your hair care, beauty 
and protection. You will know that in an hour. 


With it we will senda book—“How toTake Care of the 
Hair.” That will tell you just what to do for any wrong 


- condition. For dry hair, for dull hair, for falling hair, 


for dandruff. The advice is up-to-date and authoritative. 
It will tell you how to deal with damage already done. 


Think what your hair means to you. Let us show you 
how to beautify it, how to preserve or restore it. Send 
this coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Also makers of a complete line of toilet articles 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 


Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Company 1603 Le 
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THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. B-324, Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


“How to Take Care of the Hair.” 


Name 
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| 
| 
| 
Please send me the trial hair treatment and free booklet, : 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Address 
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Drink it 


the best drink 


tastes better 


when you “drink it through 
a straw”’ 


Always use straws at the soda 
fountain. 


They Safeguard Your Health 
They Protect Your Clothing 
And Cost You Nothing 


Then, too, their use prevents 
too hasty drinking and makes 
cold drinks more refreshing. 


Use STONE’S STRAWS 
At Home 


They add a novel touch 
of original daintiness to 
every home festivity. A 
sanitary box for home use 
containing several weeks’ 
supply may be obtained 
at small cost from your 
druggist. 





GENERAL OFFICES 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FACTORIES 


WASHINGTON, D. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

United States and the best cricketers in 
England. He had filled the papers after we: 
boarded the steamship with speculations as 
to how we would make out, and every Brit- 
isher had swallowed the stuff whole. Their 
experts had got off a ton of leather-headed 
opinions in their serious British way; and, 
as I learned later, even the American papers 
had fallen for the slant. 

Why, the morning papers I had in my 
hand—I hadn’t looked at them before I 
talked with Pratt—was full of our arrival, 
saying not more than a paragraph about 
baseball and a mile of type about cricket. 
The interviews that Bab and the rest had 
given out hadn’t helped the cause of base- 
ball any either. 

All Bab knew about cricket was what I 
had told him, and he had to get that off, of 
course. The papers quoted him just the 
way he talked. 

“All I want,” he said, “is to stand up 
there against them stiff-elbow tossers of 
yourn and lean against a few of their dew- 
drops. I don’t know how many balls they 
bring to a game, but they’d better fetch a 
motor truck full the day we play.” 

And more of the same stuff from Rats 
Finnegan, Trott, Pitt and the rest. Of 
course, a lot of it was kidding—not from 
Bab, but from the rest—but did the British 
squills get it? Ask me! 

But getting back to Pratt. 

“We'll play no cricket,’ I says. ‘We 
came here principally to play baseball, and 
if baseball ain’t what they want we’ll go 
home.” 

Pratt came close to me. 

“You’re in pretty soft here, ain’t you?” 
he asked. “‘You’re at the prize country 
house in England, with all the food in the 
world and a cellar where, if you stood in it 
and saw all the bottles, you’d think you 
was in heaven. The rest of the boys are 
living high at the Royal and Ancient 
Cricket Club.” 

“They’ll be hanging high after they try to 
play cricket,” says I. 

“ Hangin’ nothing!”’ smiled Pratt. ‘Do 
you know anything about cricket?” 

“T can spell it.” 

“Well,” Pratt laughed, “it will be as 
much of a cinch for you big leaguers as one 
old cat. All you have to do is to learn the 
fundamental rules.” 

“Do you mean to say they think we are 
cricket players?” I drew back my hand 
waiting for his reply. 

“No, but they got the idea somewhere 
that you play it on the side, and that base- 
ball is closely related to it anyway. As a 
matter of fact, your men at the cricket 
club went out last night and did a little 
practicing. Lord McQuarrie, who was 
present, said their form was awfully Amer- 
ican, but they certainly could hit and field, 
especially considering they had drunk as 
much as they had.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes, it’s so.” Pratt backed away. 
“You play the game, McGann, and you'll 
be on velvet. As for me, my services have 
ended. I’ve closed the Anglo-American 
Sports office, drawn my remuneration and 
am leaving for Paris this afternoon. All 
sorts of luck, old top.” 

He ducked out the door just in time to 
miss a right-hand wallop. I’d have followed 
it up, but Sir Mike appeared at the time, 
and so I had to turn the final stages of the 
punch into a good-by wave to the fat-faced 
little shrimp. It hadn’t taken me a minute 
to see that whatever bed Pratt had made 
for us we had to lie in it. There was no 
chance for crawfishing now. All we had to 
do was play cricket and then look up the 
next steamer home. 

I returned Sir Mike’s good morning 
cheerful as I could register, and while it 
may not have sounded as cheerful as it 
might, yet it was like a thousand laughs 
compared to the tone of his greeting. 

“Mr. McGann,” he said, coming to the 
point at once, ‘‘your friend Mr. Schnitz- 
ler, you know re 

He paused and I filled in with a low- 
comedy laugh. 

“Yes, Schnitzler. I been meaning to 
speak to you about the Baboon, Sir Mich- 
ael. He’s harmless. He’s just a big what 
we call busher, who doesn’t know anything 
bat how to play baseball—and cricket. 
Don’t worry about him at all. Him and 
the duchess, that’s nix, understand.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” he comes back, 
forcing a laugh. “I am not worried about 
my dear friend the Duchess of Bonni- 
castle. She patronizes freaks as a fad. In 
fact, just at present one of her protégés, 
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the heavyweight champion prizefighter of 
England, Joe Plunkett, is training at a 
cottage on her estate, which adjoins mine, 
for his next month’s fight with Australian 
Jack Timms.” 

I nods and he goes on: 

“TI am speaking because I don’t want 
Mr. Schnitzler’s head turned or anything 
like that. The duchess is a very intriguing 
woman—what we call a madcap. And your 
friend, I judge, has not a keen brain, 
what?” 

“T get you.” 

When I dealt that card I was holding 
back a lot. In other words, .I. would ’a’ 
had to be thicker.than I was to miss the 
fact that Finucane was jealous and scared. 
The thing that rocked me was why he 
should turn a hair over that big orang-utan 
that was providing a quick-witted, tem- 
peramental woman witha little amusement. 
Then a big thought landed square in my 
mitt. Even before he left the United States, 
the Baboon had been getting jake with 
himself, what with the adulation of the fans, 
the janes running after him, and so forth. 
There wasn’t anything I could think of 
that would do him more good than the well- 
known sock about four inches below the 
ear on either side. In other words, I saw a 
way to put myself jerry with the great dis- 
tiller and at the same time get Schnitzler 
down to a point where he’d accept some- 
thing less than a seventy-five-thousand- 
dollar contract for his next season’s play. 

“Don’t you suppose, Sir Michael,” says 
I, ‘‘that you could arrange so’s Bab could 
walk over the ups and downs with the 
duchess while this fighter, Plunkett, was 
sitting on his front steps?” 

Finucane started as though I had hit 
him and then grinned a little. 

“Tt might be arranged,” says he, scratch- 
ing his beard, ‘‘unless, ye mind, something 
better doesn’t offer.” 

With that he choked off short, but he 
didn’t have to tell me that something bet- 
ter had offered already. 

By this time, feeling hungry, I went into 
the breakfast room. While Sir Michael and 
I had been talking the duchess’ big blue 
car with its coat of arms had swung into 
the drive and gone around to the side of 
the house. And there was the duchess 
in the room, having the time of her life, 
watching Bab eat! 

You see, over in England they straggle 
in to breakfast any old time, at least out in 
the country where the castles are. And 
there is the food on the sideboard, resting 
on little heaters, keeping warm. Ordina- 
rily I would be strong for the idea. But let 
a hornpout like Schnitzler get into the 
room first after a good night’s sleep and it 
was the poorest dope in the world. For all 
the breakfast the rest of the household 
would get would be only something that 
didn’t happen to appeal to his taste. 

“What do you think of my cave man, 
Michael?” says the duchess. “I love to 
see little chaps turn up bright-eyed with 
an appetite in the morning.” 

Sir Michael grunted, while I lifted up the 
cover of a silver dish that looked as though 
it once might have held sausages. All I can 
say about it is that it wasn’t any emptier 
than the rest. 

“Anyway, Sir Michael,” I grinned, “you 
had ought to be thankful he left the 
dishes.” 

Finucane grunted again, then called the 
butler and ordered him to tell the chef to 
bring up his reserves. 

The duchess laughed, casting an admir- 
ing glance at the Baboon, who sat there 
up-ending the coffeepot and looking like 
a million dollars in his light belted Norfolk 
suit, red tie and soft collar. 

“Bab and I,” she announced, “are going 
off on a little motor trip into Surrey unless 
you have some plans for him today, Mr. 
McGann.” 

“Of course I have plans,” said I. “The 
last thing I did last night was to telephone 
over to the cricket club ordering the boys 
to practice cricket today. If I don’t guess 
wrong Bab will need it more than any- 
one.” 

“Oh, dear!’’ The duchess wrinkled her 
brows and glanced at the Baboon, whose 
face told me without words that there was 
going to be insubordination in a minute. 
“Bab and I had planned a little motor trip. 
Must he really practice, Mr. McGann?” 

As a matter of fact, I didn’t care much 
whether he practiced or not, figuring that 
he had better have all his beginner’s luck 
the day of the match. So I said it was up 
to him. If he wanted to make a monkey 
of himself on the field, all right. 
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They went on the trip. After they had 
gone Sir Michael took me and Tim and 
Connolly up to the Lord’s Grounds, where 
the cricket game was going to be played. 
There we met a bunch of dukes and kings 
who were running the show. It didn’t take 
me two minutes to wisen up to the fact 
that cricket and baseball had some points 
in common and a lot that wasn’t. Connolly, 
who had been named as one of the umpires 
for the morrow’s game, didn’t waste three 
minutes in resigning the job. He had a 
touch of lumbago, he said, and might be 
compelled to remain away from the game 
altogether. 

As for me, there’s something in my 
system that has worked me harm, but I 
guess in the long run has done me more 
good. I mean being game to take a chance. 
I could see that so far as hitting the ball 
was concerned we might get by, and the 
fielding looked to be a cinch; so much so 
that I didn’t even worry about having no 
bowlers. I would stick Norcross and Jones 
in what they called the creases and let 
them bounce the ball up to the wickets with 
whatever they could put on it. 

I felt even better when I ran down to the 
cricket club with Holliday and Connolly. 
The boys was waiting, and I could see at 
once that cricket didn’t mean anything out 
of the way to this bunch of Indians. They 
didn’t care what they played so long as 
they could go on living at the club where 
there was individual bottles of Scotch and 
ve at every meal, and plenty of meals at 
that. 

“Boys,”’ I says, “‘you’ve read the papers 
and know what you’ve got to do. We 
didn’t look for what we was going to 

et ” 

“So far as that goes,”’ interrupted Bald 
Trott, captain of the Grays, “the Englis 
will feel the same way tomorrow night. 
We had practice yesterday, and I guess we 
would all be on our way home now, except 
that the club members who watched us 
never got onto the fact we were practicing 
cricket.”’ 

“T guessed as much,” says I dryly, 
“from what I read in the papers. The re- 
ports said you were warming up by playing 
the South American game of fungo. Who 
told ’em that?” 

“Weall did,” Trott grinned. “We had to 
tell them something.” 

“All right. I knew I made no mistake 
in leaving you in charge, Baldy. Well, now 
get out there and practice to your heart’s 
content. I’ve given orders to the club 
manager here that it’s secret practice; all 
outsiders excluded.” 3 

Sir Michael, who watched the work-out 
with me and walked around giving the 
boys helpful pointers, admitted later that 
it was just as well I had decided to hold the 
practice secret. I agreed with him. 

“So far as I’m concerned,” he said when 
we left the club, “‘tomorrow’s going to be 
rich. I wouldn’t miss it for the repeal of 
your Volstead Act.” 

I let that remark go for astrike. But, as 
it turned out, the proceedings next day 
were rich in a way old Finucane had not 
expected. However, I didn’t mean to steal 
a base on this story, so I’ll go back to first. 

When we got back to Faugh a Ballagh 
after the practice Bab hadn’t turned up 
yet; and Connolly, who was a modest, re- 
tiring little guy, went upstairs and packed, 
saying he had an old aunt in Ireland who 
would die if she didn’t see him. He told 
me to wire him in Dublin after the cricket 
had stopped and we was ready to play 
baseball. But from the way he spoke I 
knew he never expected to get no wire— 
not about baseball anyway. What he 
looked for was a telegram asking him to 
use his influence with the American ambas- 
sador to get us out of jail. 

Bab blew in just before dinner. The 
duchess stayed in the car and went away 
with it. 

“Hello, McGann!” he said. “Isn’t it 
time for us to go up and get into our eve- 
Hae things? My word, old fellow, it’s 
ate!” 

I looked at him hard. But he wasn’t 
kidding; he was serious. His chin was up 
in the air and he was tamping a fresh 
cigarette on his wrist like Faversham. His 
voice sounded as though he had the whole 
pack of eating tobacco in his mouth instead 
of the usual amount. 

“So it’s time to get into our evening 
things is it, you big hick?” I says. “Well, 
tomorrow you'll get into jour baseball 
things and play cricket, and every error 
you make you’ll get a fine plastered on 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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$1,000 IN CASH PRIZES 


for Best Photographs Showing 
Durability of Copper, Brass and Bronze 


$500 in Cash Prizes for 


OBJECT LESSONS 
IN WASTEFULNESS 


of using substitute metals where one of 
the non-rusting metals, Copper, Brass or 
Bronze, should be used. 


First prize,$150 Second prize, $125 
Third prize,$ 75 Fourth Prize,$ 50 
Ten prizes of each, $10 


$500 in Cash Prizes for 


OBJECT LESSONS 
IN ECONOMY 


of using Copper, Brass and Bronze, 
which will not rust, and are practically 
everlasting. 


First prize, $150 Second prize, $125 
Third prize,$ 75 Fourth prize, $ 50 
Ten prizes of each, $10 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SUBJECTS 


FAILURE OF SUBSTITUTES— 


In Roof Drainage — Close-up 
photographs of rusted leaders 
and gutters. Take in portion of 
wall, showing paint spoiled, if 
any, by rust water from leaking 
leader or gutter. State kind of 

’ metal and how long gutter or 
eee i in use before rust caused it to leak. 





In Plumbing — Close-up photo- 
graph of section of rusted pipe 
removed from a plumbing sys- 
© tem, showing hole or holes eaten 
& by rust. Photograph showing a 
pipe closed, or nearly closed, by 

<a rust accumulation inside it. 
Close-up of bathtub, washbow!l or sink stained by 
rust in water from rusty pipes. 





Interior Damage—Photographs 
of wall paper, painted or kalso- 
mined wall or ceiling or other 
decorations, badly stained, or 
perhaps of plaster destroyed, by 
rust leaks resulting from failure 

3 to use Copper gutters, flashings, 
ans on rdf, or Brass pipe and Brass fittings in 
plumbing system; photograph of a wall, partition, 
floor or ceiling torn open to get at rusty, leaking 
pipes, or a similar operation made necessary by 
failure to use Copper or Brass, which do not rust. 





In Building Hardware — Close- 
up photograph of a door hanging 
on rusted fragment of a hinge, or 
a door pried open because a lock 
rusted shut; a rusted door-knob, 
rusted letter drop, rusted mail 

: ; box, rusted hinge, rusted screw, 
or arusted example of one of the many other items 
of merely plated hardware which rust as soon as 
the thin plating has worn off, become unsightly 
and perhaps mar paint and injure woodwork with 
their rust—a condition that is avoided by the use 
of all-Brass or Bronze hardware instead of the 
dipped, short-lived article. 





DURABILITY OF 
COPPER AND BRASS— 


In Drainage — Photograph of 
an old Copper leader still in 
place or an old Copper gutter 
still doing duty after many years 
of service without upkeep or re- 
pairs. Do not fail to give date 

wees) §©6 the Copper leader or gutter was 
pa we Must be at least 35 years old to qualify. 





In Roofing—Photograph show- 
ing example of the everlasting 
life of the Copper roof. State 
number of years the Copper has 
been in service without upkeep 
or repairs. Photograph must of 
a il course show the roof clearly and 
Caithot qualify unless the Copper has been in place 
35 years or more. 





In Plumbing, etc.—Photograph 
of a section of Brass pipe or a 
brass fitting still in place that 
has been in service 35 years or 
more without upkeep or repairs. 


In Other Uses—Photograph of 
an item of Brass or Bronze hard- 
ware with a long service record, 
a Brass or Bronze plate, a build- 
ing ornament of Brass or Bronze, 
a Copper or Bronze window 
screen, a Copper cooking utensil, 
or other Copper, Brass or Bronze article of utility 
or ornamentation. Must be at least 35 years old. 





Get out your camera and look 
about you for subjects. You will 


find them everywhere. 





Copper, Brass and Bronze are cheaper 
because you pay for them only ONCE. 


Rules of the Contest 


Photograph must have been taken by 
person entering it in the contest. A contest- 
ant may enter one or more photographs. 


Name and address of contestant and all 
descriptive matter to be written on the back 
of the photograph. 


Statements as to age and condition of 
object photographed will be verified before 
prizes are awarded and contestant should 
furnish with his or her entry information 
that will facilitate verification. 


The subject need not be the contestant’s 
property, but contestant must have the 


Owner’s permission to photograph it for - 


entry in the contest unless the subject be 
public property. 


By ‘‘best”’ photograph in the metals-that- 
rust class is meant the photograph of a sub- 
ject which by reason of its condition, short 
life and interest is believed by the judges to 
furnish the most interesting object lesson 
in the error of using other metals where 
Copper, Brass or Bronze should be used. 


By “‘best”’ photograph in the Copper- 
Brass-and-Bronze class is meant the photo- 
graph of a subject which by reason of its 
condition, long life and interest is believed by 
the judges to furnish the most interesting 
object lesson in the economy of using Copper, 
Brass and Bronze, which do not rust. 


Where the subject is a part of a building 
or other structure the contestant may send 
also a photograph of the structure in which 
the subject is or was installed if the contest- 
ant feels such a photograph, in combination 
with the subject itself, will lend additional 
interest to the subject. Every such photo- 
graph should carry on its back information 
identifying it with the item entered. 


Contest closes Sept. 1, and all entries must 
reach the address given below on or before 
that date. Every photograph received will 
be promptly acknowledged. Prizes will be 
awarded within sixty days after closing date. 


Prize-winning pictures will be used in a 
publicity campaign to inform the public on 
the economy of using Copper, Brass and 
Bronze, and in entering a photograph the 
contestant agrees to such use of his entry. 


Wrap your photographs carefully, pro- 
tecting with cardboard, and send to Contest 
Committee, Copper and Brass Research 
Association, 25 Broadway, New York. 
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COPPER AND BRASS RESEARCH ASS’N 
Building Service Dept., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge my copy of your 
book, ‘‘How to Build a Better Home.”’ 


COPPER t& BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway - New York 


Name 








Street Number et 
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The attractive Blabon floor of genuine inlaid Linoleum in this Atlantic City Drug Store 
resists the wear of thousands of feet season after season at the popular seashore resort. 


Why not a durable floor 
thats beautiful ? | 


In Blabon Art Linoleum you not only have 
material that lasts, but a floor whose bright, 
cheery, harmonious appearance makes it a big 
asset to a store, office, hotel, club, theatre, or 
home. Its pleasing colors make an office, espe- 
cially, a more “liveable,” restful place for the 
workers. Customers also are drawn more readily 
to a store that radiates hospitality, comfort, and 
neatness with an attractive Blabon floor. 

The beautiful inlaid patterns and plain colors 
in a Blabon floor go through to the burlap back, 
and continue to look bright and colorful during 
the entire life of the linoleum. 

A Blabon floor is sanitary; it is easy to keep 
clean. Its resiliency makes it quiet, and com- 
fortable to walk or stand upon. Waxing and 
polishing once in a while keeps it in splendid 
condition. A Blabon floor has a cool, refresh- 
ing appearance in summer. Fabric rugs may be 
thrown over it in winter. 

When cemented down, Blabon plain or inlaid 
linoleum becomes a permanent floor. Any 
Blabon dealer can send or recommend an ex- 
perienced man to lay Blabon Art Linoleum. 

For genuine linoleum, look for the name 
Blabon. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Have you seen Blabon Rugs? 


They are genuine linoleum. Beautiful, long-lasting, 
mothproof, and sanitary. Moderately priced. Ask your 
dealer for them. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 


Established 71 years 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums 


Important Notice: 
Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 


upon a felt paper base 


are not linoleum, and 
to describe, advertise, 
or sell them as linole- 
um is a violation of the 
law. Felt paper floor 
coverings have a black 
interior which iseasily 
detected uponexamin- 
ing the edge. 





Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 
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(Continued from Page 64) P 
that’ll make your salary look like a hole in 
the wall.” 

“Really!”’ he says, raising his eyebrows 


_ and walking out of the room. 


Really! I could see what had been hap- 
pening. The duchess had been working on 
the rough edges of her cave man. And, as 
has already been noted, give Bab one thing 
at a time and he could learn anything. If 
you could only have sat there with me and 
heard that cactus crusher talk that after- 
noon you’d have been willing to hand that 
merry, yellow-haired, painted-up buzzard 
even as much as IJ did. 

That night Sir Michael didn’t have any 
company in at dinner; that is, outside of 
me and Bab and Tim Holliday. The old 
man was in a great mood. 

“Mr. Schnitzler,’’ he opens, ‘“‘have you 
ever met Joe Plunkett the prize fighter?” 

““Yes,”’ replied Bab, ‘I seen—sawn— 
him on the road this morning. Gwendolyn 
pointed him out.’’ 

“Gwendolyn!” I could see Sir Mike 
chewing his under lip. 

“The duchess, you know.” 

“Of course!’”’ Finucane nodded. “What 
do you think of him?” As he spoke he 
tipped the wink at me. 

““T never seen—sawn—him work. Looks 
kind of heavy-footed.”’ 

“He can hit,’’ frowns Sir Michael. 

““What’s the use of being able to hit if you 
can’t find nothing in front of you to wal- 
lop?”’ the Baboon grins. ‘‘In the States 
they’d be hitting that bird from behind.” 

“Oh, you’re a fighter yourself?” asks 
Finucane. 

“Not a professional,’ says I, climbing 
aboard. ‘‘He’s beaten all the members of 
the Grays, one and two at a time.” 

“T could ’a’ been a pro at that if I hadn’t 
liked ball playin’ better,” announces Bab, 
sticking out his chest, and doing the thing 
he could next best to bat, which was throw- 
ing the bull. 

“T see.”’ Finucane bats his eyes. “I been 
wondering, Mr. Schnitzler. Perhaps if I 
arranged a ring in the ballroom Sunday 
night and invited a lot of friends you might 
be willing to go through a little bout with 
Mr. Plunkett—just scientific, you know. 
The duchess would enjoy seeing you, I am 
sure.” 

Attheminutea pickled peach had skidded 
from under Bab’s fork. He caught it with 
his left hand just before it reached my 
shirt front and then nodded to Sir Michael. 

“Anything that suits you I’d be plumb 
crazy to do. You certainly been giving me 
a jake time.” 

Knowing the Baboon, and being as anx- 
ious as was Finucane to cinch the bout, 
I pulled a serious face. 

“Is Plunkett going to have one hand 
tied behind him, Sir Michael?” 

Finucane laughed. 

“Plunkett suggested it. Said he wanted 
to be sure not to hurt the American. I said 
I’d speak to Mr. Schnitzler.”’ 

The Baboon’s face was red. He was 
thick-skinned, but at that he was no rhi- 
noceros. 

“Ts that so? Who is this guy Plunkett? 
He’s only the champion of England. What’s 
England? Why, I went clean across it in 
the automobile to-day. It’s like the cham- 
pion of New Jersey. You tell this hombrey 
Plunkett that he’ll need all the hands he’s 
got Sunday night.” 

And, as the duchess used to say, that 
was that. 

Then next day came the cricket match. 
The newspaper guys, who were not so 
thick as I had sized them, had tumbled to 
the affair, but had decided to be cagy. 
They said that everyone who missed this 
great international test would be sorry. 
There was columns about it, and all of it 
done in a serio-comic way that made me 
want to lick the persons who had ever 
told me that Englishmen had no humor. 
Of course among the real cricketers the 
fact had leaked around that what we didn’t 
know about the pastime would fill one of 
those eight-volume dictionary sets. But 
that didn’t hurt the attendance. The 
whole idea was to show us up good and 
proper and give us such a trimming that 
whenever baseball was mentioned in Eng- 
land thereafter it would draw a horse- 
laugh. 

There was no World’s Series crowd, but 
that was only because the grounds wouldn’t 
hold that many. An hour before the game 
the fence was bulging out and they were 
turning them away at the gate in droves. 
There were members of the royal family — 
the Prince of Wales was there—and dukes 
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and earls and marquises and marks and 
counts and no-accounts until you couldn’t 
rest. The Duchess of Bonnicastle was in 
a prominent place, Sir Michael at her side. 
So was Joe Plunkett, the prize fighter. You 
could see the duchess was all for the pug, 
which didn’t seem to bother Finucane any. 
It bothered the Baboon all right. 

“For two cents,” he said to me, “I’d 
walk over there and bust that third-rater 
right now. Do you know what he said 
when the duchess tried to introduce us? 
He wrinkled up his pig eyes and asked if 
it—meaning me—was alive.” 

I didn’t have time to laugh. I was 
nervous and had been spending most of 
my time looking for a hole in the fence. So 
I told Bab he could show whether he was 
alive in the cricket game, and then went 
over to Lord Abercrombie, who was beck- 
oning to me. He asked how many innings 
we should play. 

When I says ‘‘Oh, the usual number— 
nine” he gave me a look. 

“Are you aware,” he says stiffly, ‘that 
an inning in cricket is likely to last an 
entire afternoon, if not longer?” 

Seeing I had booted one, I bowed and 
told him to pick the number, and he said 
he thought one each would do. I told him 
I thought so too. All right, out of courtesy 
he would let us take first at bat. I thanked 
him, and then when he placed his men I 
watched and drew down a diagram, which 
I gave to Trott to use in the field. 

There came a silence just like when the 
ump steps out with his hat off to announce 
the batteries. Two pitchers—or bowlers, as 
they called them—Lord Umpty-Something 
and someone whose name sounded like Sir 
Rollover Bunn, went to the wickets. Not 
knowing what else to do, I decided to start 
our regular batting order, Finnegan up. 
Now Rats had disappeared a few hours 
after we landed. I think he was made 
temporarily insane by the shock of the 
discovery that all one had to do to get a 
drink in London was to turn right or left 
from the sidewalk, according to the direc- 
tion you were going. The shock was the 
harder because Rats had had the idea that 
prohibition was world-wide. They say good 
news never kills, and Finnegan proved it; 
but only by a squeak. He came to the 
grounds straight from the hospital. 

Finnegan went to one wicket first and 
Bill Pitt to the other. Finnegan batted 
first. As the bowler raised his arm and 
twisted himself and let go the ball Rats 
just stood looking at it as it struck the 
ground, and then bouncing up knocked the 
tops of the wicket behind him. 

Knocking the wickets is the great bowl- 
ing stunt. It was like striking out a batter. 
in baseball. 

“Why, the ball was on the ground!” 
yelled Finnegan when they told him he was 
out. He went over and interviewed the 
ump while the crowd booed. When the 
ump explained, Rats dashed his cap to the 
ground and stamped on it. This seemed 
to hit the crowd as funnier than Charlie 
Chaplin. One fat man was carried out to 
an ambulance. 

Trott replaced him at the wicket. He 
stepped out to meet the ball and before he 
could get back the wicket-keeper took the 
ball and knocked the wickets down. 
“Stumped!” yelled the crowd with delight. 
So he was out and there was another argu- 
ment. Then Boyle wentin. The first ball 
struck him below the knee. He turned to 
the ump, asking what he got out of that. 
The ump said he got an out because he was 
standing in front of the wicket when the 
ball hit him. It took half our team to pry 
Larry away from the umpire. 

Now it was the Baboon’s turn. I leaned 
forward, hands upon my knees, and gave 
him a line of Cincinnati-coaching talk; for, 
if he and Bill Pitt flivvered, this game was 
going to be more of a joke even than 1 had 
thought. Three of our most consistent 
batters had already gone down on three 
pitched balls, and while we had seven more 
outs to go, ten in all, I couldn’t see many 
runs in the offing. 

I must say Bab looked like a million 
dollars as he stood there in baseball pose. 
There never was a finer picture than the 
big fellow in action. His bowler let go one 
wide of the wicket. Bab never blinked at 
it. Now, in cricket the good form is to hit 
at the wide ones and merely block off the 
ones that are coming straight for the 
wicket, just the opposite to baseball. 

“What’s the matter? Are you yella?”’ 
Bab asks the bowler, who, I think, was a 
duke. ‘Put one over!” 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Tired after night driving? 


Eye-strain from’ trying to keep out 
of the ditch and avoid spring- 
breaking holes? 


Aching muscles from gripping the 
wheel? Where's the pleasure in that ? 


You can make it a pleasure, though. 
Direct the brilliant light-ray from 
a Stewart Searchlight on the side of 
the road. Then relax and enjoy the 
cool evening breeze. There's dark- 
ness around you—but there's day- 
light on the road ahead. 


Model 176 is given a beautiful black 
enamel finish. 


Model 176-C, for open cars. 
Model 176-A, for closed cars. 


All Models are priced at...... .$7.50 


Switch on instrument board. 
A large mirror in the back of Search- 
light. 





























A little beauty is this Miniature 
De Luxe Light. A lustrous nickel 
finish that reflects the highest qual- 
ity of workmanship. 


Many drivers prefer the miniature 
model not only because of its at- 
tractiveness but they find it does 
not interfere with their vision when 
installed on the windshield. 


Two of these lights give the car 
a nicely balanced appearance and 
enable the driver to direct one 
light-ray on the side of the road, 
the other straight ahead, dispensing 
with headlights. 


For open or closed cars. One pair 
Model 182 Stewart Searchlights, $24. 
$12 for one. Separate switch for 
instrument board. A mirror in the 
back for watching rear traffic. 











For the driver who wants an efficient 
Searchlight that is light in weight 
and easily handled, Model 179 is 
admirable. 


The handle in the back makes it easy 
to grasp and turn the light in any 
direction. Can be used to light the 
road, read road signs, house numbers 
or for roadside repairs. 


Model 179 is given a rust-proof black 
enamel finish. The reflector is nickel 
plated. 


Switch is in end of the handle. 
The rear vision mirror which clamps 
onto the Searchlight is extra equip- 
ment and sells at $1.00. The Search- 
light without mirror is $5. 


Model 179-A, for open cars. 
Model 179-B, for closed cars. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


Ignition Tester 
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Sees all 
Knows all 
Tells all 
About your 
Ignition 
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Spark-C finds ignition troubles almost in- 
stantly. All you dois touch the point of 
Spark-C to the plugs or along the wiring 
to.the coil or distributor and read the 
result in the “window” of the Tester. 

Spark-C tests ignition systems of all 
gas-driven engines, whether the current 
comes from dry cells, storage battery or 
magneto. 

Your automotive dealer or garageman 
has Spark-C Ignition Testers, or can get 
them from his. jobber or our nearest 
sales office. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Executive Offices, 165 Broadway, NewYork 
District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Westinghouse 
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The duke smiles in a superior way and 
pours one straight down the groove. If it 
had got past Bab it would have made those 
wickets look like an explosion in a bale of 
toothpicks. But the Baboon didn’t let it 
go by, and he didn’t block it. He took a 
toe hold and swung like a windmill. With 
the flat paddle he had in his hand he 
couldn’t have missed the pill with his eyes 
shut. While the crowd gave a flutter of 
anguish that ball began to travel. If it 
ain’t floating somewhere in the English 
Channel today I’ll eat the mate to it. 

Well, Bab and Pitt started to run be- 
tween the wickets, as the custom is in 
cricket, touching the stakes with their 
bats to count the runs, when the ump said 
they needn’t tire themselves. He gave 
Bab six runs. 

“All right, old boy!” yells Pitt, who 
now got a chance to bat in the second 
‘over.’ “Slip it to me!” 

Pitt was a chop hitter, like Willie Keeler. 
Cricket hitting was patented for him. He 
choked the first ball where no one was, and 
he kept on doing it. 

He made eight-five runs, more or less, 
before he was bowled out. Harrigan took 
his place. But as for the Baboon, he never 
got out. If the game had lasted till now he 
would still be in there walloping, I reckon. 
After each five balls pitched the bowlers 
would reverse their stations and try again. 
The fielders, who were set in all sorts of 
ridiculous places, would reverse with the 
bowlers; but it wasn’t any use. Anything 
that came within reaching distance Bab 
leaned against and it was good-by ball. 
Harrigan hit for sixty runs, and then he 
was called out on some technicality. But 
they weren’t catching Bab. Evidently he 
had learned all there was to learn about'the 
hitting rules from the duchess. In fact she 
had taken him down to Oxford to practice. 

His hundred-and-ninth run came when 
he hit a liner straight at a guy they call the 
long-off. This fellow was game, but foolish. 
He tried to catch it. It went through his 
hands and hit him in the stomach. Every- 
body stopped for tea, and they changed 
bowlers while the ambulance was taking 
him away. 

This gave the duchess a chance to sum- 
mon Bab to her box. The Prince of Wales 
was passing at the time, and the duchess, 
putting one hand on the Baboon’s shoulder 
and the other on Plunkett’s, smiled her 
two-reel-movie-vamp smile at His Highness. 

‘‘My two champions!” she simpered. 

The Prince smiled then, acting like he 
could just recall Gwendolyn, while Bab 
gave the English champ a scowl. 

“Sunday night,’ he says, as though to 
himself, “‘there’ll be only one champ. And 
it’ll be alive, all right,’’ showing how little 
it took to get my star batter all chested 
up. Because he was busting cricket balls 
he’d got the idea he could bust anything, 
even a champion box fighter. 

Well, anyway, when the umpire called it 
a day they had eight outs on us, and Bab 
was still filling England with lop-sided 
cricket balls. The scorer had got cramps 
counting what we’d made, but it was 
something over three hundred-odd runs, 
if I recall; anyway it was something 
record-breaking. 

The all-English team had used up all its 
bowlers and a lot that had no pretense to 
being such, while the fielders had run them- 
selves ragged, their tongues hanging out, 
trying to shag such balls as remained within 
the grounds. So they requested that the 
rest of the inning, as well as their inning, 
be put over until Monday. I agreed. In 
fact I’d have agreed to putting it over 
until next week, and you won’t blame me 
when I ask you how you’d like to sit at a 
ball game lasting five hours, with nothing 
but home runs by one side. 

The hero of course was the Baboon. 
The Prince of Wales finally remembered 
he had known the duchess and let her 
present the big fellow, and the two kidded 
each other like a couple of pals. In fact Bab 
and he had their picture took standing 
together, with the duchess between. And 
you could see that Joe Plunkett, sitting 
alone with Sir Michael, liked the incident 
just as well as he would like a wooden leg. 

That night there was a dinner at the 
Royal and Honorable, with the American 
ambassador, who for some reason or other 
had been off us up till then, making a 


speech, and then a British cabinet member, ° 


and then a lot of other guys, who told us 
that while our form was rotten we were 100 
per cent efficient. It was large, that even- 
ing. 
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I don’t know when I got home, or how. 
All I know is that when my head ached me 
back to consciousness next morning and 
I lamped Bab there in the next bed his 
appearance didn’t tout him as an odds-on 
bet that he would stick four rounds with 
the champion of England that night. 

About ten o’clock up come a bunch of 
flowers to Bab from the duchess’ own. hot- 
houses. They might as well have been a 
stack of carrots for all the Baboon knew 
or cared. He was in, that bird. 

Toward noon Sir Michael, Tim Holliday, 
myself and a couple of guys walked over 
to the duchess’ place, or at least to the 
cottage where Joe Plunkett was training. 
The dame herself showed up just as we got 
there, and we all went in and watched the 
champ punch the bag. He looked O.K. to 
me. Of course, he had shown he didn’t 
class with, say, Dempsey; but he worked 
good, and was about as well built for his 
trade as any man in the world. 

The duchess treated him different from 
the way she handled Bab. She was the 
great lady all the time down in the cottage, 
and Plunkett was as polite to her as one of 
her servants. 

“You understand, of course, Plunkett,”’ 
she said, ‘‘that this bout tonight is merely 
friendly and for the pleasure of Sir Michael 
and his guests.”’ 

“Certainly, yer gryce,’’ says Plunkett, 
and hits the bag an extra hard wallop. 

Sir Michael tips the wink to me and I 
tips it back. Then he leaves us watching 
the fighter while he and the duchess strolls 
off through the deer park, she leaning on 
his arm and Finucane with his chest out 
and head up as though he was keeping a 
date with the Queen of England. 

When we arrive back at the house, there 
is the Baboon up for air. 

“For a man,”’ I says, ‘‘that’s aiming to 
box with the champion of England to- 
night, you look like a sardine.”’ 

“That’s so; I have got to box tonight, 
ain’t—haven’t I?”’ Bab looks thoughtful. 
“Well, it’s only four rounds, and this bird 
Plunkett won’t last one.” 

I gave the hick a long look. 

“Bab,” says I, “‘are you only kidding or 
do you mean what you say? This guy, 
Plunkett, is a champion.”’ 

“Of England—sure! Say, chief, I want 
to put you wise to something. I’ve got the 
rep of being the best scrapper in the big 
leagues, ain’t—haven’t I?”’ I admitted it, 
and he went on: ‘‘ Well, you don’t know it, 
but when Jack Dempsey was touring with 
the burlesque last winter I went on with 
him for three rounds out in Peoria under a 
fake name—of course the champion knew 
who I was—and he said I gave him the best 
workout he had had in a year. He said I 
could be as big a fighter as a ball player. 
I told him sure I could, but I liked to hit 
something asaregular business that couldn’t 
hit back—meaning of course the old apple. 
Well, this leather pusher, Plunkett, would 
drop dead if he sat in the same ring with 
Dempsey.”’ 

“‘He promised the duchess,” I says, “‘he 
would make it a friendly bout.”’ 

“So will I,’’ laughs Schnitzler. ‘I'll 
knock him for the circuit right off quick, 
and not carry him along, punishing him 
until I get ready to put on the crusher the 
way a lot of mean-natured champs do.”’ 

1 saw it was no use to talk to him. Any- 
way, there was a lot of newspaper men, 
American correspondents, waiting to get 
his views on cricket and Lloyd George and 
the King and everything, so Tim and I 
walked away and let him rave. 

The duchess sat in at lunch. She kept 
looking at Bab the way a woman looks at a 
man that is going to the electric chair. 
But when she talked she was sprightly 
enough, evidently figuring to keep up the 
Bab’s confidence. 

“But there is one thing I don’t quite 
understand,’’ she says. “Did you challenge 
Plunkett to this bout, Bab, or did he chal- 
lenge you? Just what did happen? I am 
really curious.” 

The Baboon grinned. 

“Oh, Sir Michael asked me would I go 
on if he could arrange the entertainment, 
and I says, ‘Sure! Always ready to oblige, 
you know.’”’ 

The duchess didn’t say anything, but she 
shot a glance at Finucane that I didn’t get 
the meaning of; nor did Finucane, I guess. 
Anyway he looked thoughtful the rest of 
the meal. 

She asked Bab what he was up to that 
afternoon, and he said a little training. He 
was in good condition, barring last night’s 


, 


shindig, and he thought he would run that 
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out of his system and then step a round or 
two with Tim Holliday, who was a pretty 
hefty lad himself. 

Sir Michael had a date to drive some- 
where for a musical afternoon at some 
place, so that left me and Bab and Holliday 
alone. We got in aroadster that Sir Michael 
had left for us to use—that is, Tim and I 
got in and let Bab run after us a mile. Then 
we picked him up out of the road and drove 
him home. When I say “picked”? I mean 
picked. 

“Well,” he says later in the day, after he 
had punched Holliday all around the stable, 
done some shadow stuff and wound up with 
a hot-and-cold bath, ‘‘I’m fit and ready.’ 

“You mean you’re ready to be fitted,’ 
I says. He swings at me, then laughed. 

“Quit your kidding, chief. Honest, when 
Gwendolyn sees me step tonight there’ll 
be a new duke running her castle, and you 
can take that from me. The janes all fell 
for me in the U. S. A., didn’t they? But 
you never seen me fall for them, chief.” 
T’ll hand it to the Bab that 1 never did. 
“Well, that’s because they wasn’t the class. 
I was waiting for royalty and I already 
told her so.’ 

“The helyadid! What did she say?” 

“Oh, she laughed—the way a woman 
would, you know, when she gets the genu- 
ine up-and-up.”’ 

“Sure I know!” I says, winking at Tim. 

That night there was a big crowd in to 
dinner, and after it was over Tim and I, 
who had been nominated as Bab’s seconds, 
went upstairs with him to prepare him for 
the funeral. I’ll hand it to the Baboon to 
the extent of saying he wasn’t any more 
nervous than he would have been was he 
getting ready to go up against a bush- 
league pitcher. But then, nerves was some- 
thing you’d have to dig pretty deep into 
the Bab to find. 

He had bought a ring outfit in London 
the previous day, before the cricket game, 
and when he was rigged up you can put it 
down he looked like a fighter, even if Tim 
and I didn’t take him to be one. Above a 
pair of white running pants he was stripped 
to the buff, and I’ll hand it to him that he 
had about as fine a body as Nature ever 
built onto a pair of legs. And, speaking of 
legs, the Baboon was there, also. In fact, 
looking him over, I began to lose my origi- 
nal idea of wanting to see him beat up. 

“Bab,” I says, “‘you’ve got a chance 
against that English stiff, darned if I don’t 
think you have!”’ Then a bright thought 
came. “Bab, you boxed right-handed 
against Tim. Can you box from the port 
side?”’ 

“No; why?” 

“Nothing, only it’s too bad.” 

“Leave it to me, bo!” 

“All right, I’ll have to. Remember, you 
represent the good old U.S. A., and go in 
and knock this guy for a string of Wiener- 
wurst.” ; 

“Watch me!” grins Bab. 

“Well, come on then.” 

Down we went. The bout was to be put 
on in the ballroom. It was an eyeful, that 
place. In fact it hit me so sudden and so 
hard that I pulled up in the doorway, 
stepping on the Bab’s foot and getting a 
jolt and a growl from him. I had sat in at 
lots of fights; in fact occasionally I had 
officiated as third man in winter out home; 
but never had I seen a sight like this. 

There was a ring with brass posts and 
silk ropes, surrounding a stretch of canvas, 
a big chandelier overhead. And all around 
in gilt chairs were about fifty top-liners, 
the men in full dress and the women in low 
necks and no sleeves. The duchess sat 
right back of Bab’s corner, with Sir Michael 
at her side. And flunkies in plush and silk 
were passing cigarettes and cigars. 

There was handclapping as Bab and Tim 
and I stepped through the ropes, and a 
regular uproar a minute later when Plun- 
kett and his handlers appeared. Some gent 
with one eyeglass and a lisp was the referee 
and Sir Michael held the watch. 

Plunkett peeled off his bath robe first, 
and appeared in a blue jersey and long blue 
tights. Evidently he wasn’t figuring on 
hard work. Right after, Bab shucked his 
robe. Then there was a roar, I can tell you. 
Even Plunkett started back as he saw the 
moving-picture build of that guy he in- 
tended to walk over. 

Take it from me, Bab looked the part he 
was playing. His big rugged face was 
set on top of a body and limbs that the 
birds who carve statues would have paid 
money to copy. I took a slant at the duch- 
ess, and if she didn’t give a picture of a 
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What other method of heating 


will give you all these 
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OW in price, 


quickly installed, 

easily operated 
and remarkable for 
fuel economy, the 
Mueller Convector 
offers advantages not 
obtained by other 
methods of heating, 
no matter what their 
cost. 

You see all of this 
compact, efficient sys- 
tem in the basement 
illustrated. Note the 
absence of unsightly, 
heat-wasting pipes. The entire house is heated, 
upstairs and down, through one register. Living 
rooms are wholly free of heating apparatus. 

Can any home owner afford to overlook the 
following Convector advantages? 


The Convector Ventilates Your Home 
While Heating It 


Ventilates it—just as modern hospitals are ventilated— 
by their great ventilating systems. They use exactly the 
same principle as the Convector, excepting that they must 
have pipes and fans to circulate the warmed air because 
of the size of the buildings. 

Without a single pipe or fan, the Convector gives you 
the same practical results. Fresh, warmed air is con- 
stantly circulated to every room in your house.’ There 
can be no spotty heat, no corners filled with stagnant, 
stuffy air. 

How can you have healthful ventilation in winter, un- 
less it is provided by your heating system? Open windows 
give uneven, haphazard ventilation that wastes fuel and 
causes cold drafts. Demand a heating system that fur- 
nishes positive, natural circulation of air with even heat— 
demand the Convector. 


The Convector Provides Healthfully 
Moistened Air : 


All air that is warmed in your rooms in winter should 
be immediately moistened. The drying effect of warmed, 
unmoistened air is harmful to almost every object in your 
home. Natural moisture is removed from floors, wood- 
work and furniture, causing them to warp and creak. 
Fine finishes are marred, wall-paper is loosened, musical 
instruments and even fabrics may be harmed. 

Unmoistened, heated air dries the lining of nose and 
mouth, throat and lungs; makes you susceptible to colds, 
bronchitis and headaches; causes you to be nervous and 
irritable. Ask your physician. 

The Convector automatically moistens all the warmed 
air in your home. The amount of moisture is self-regu- 
lating—the air naturally taking the proper amount. 

\ 


The Convector Keeps All Radiant Heat Out 
of Your Living Rooms 


' Two forms of heat are used in heating homes and build- 
ings: radiant heat and heat of convection. Radiant 
heat is that thrown off by an open fire and, in great de- 
gree, by the hot metal of stoves. Heat of convection is 
the heat absorbed by air moving over a hot metal surface. 

Every home should be warmed by heat of convection. 
Radiant heat always makes the temperature uneven. It is 
wasteful, for it passes readily through windows and is 
rapidly absorbed by walls. 





From 40% to 60% of the heat from some systems is 
radiant heat. Inthe Convector, all radiant heat is changed 
to heat of convection, used to warm the air, and sent to 
every room in the house. This is one of several reasons the 


Convector saves 44 to 4% on fuel. It is also the reason for 


the name, CONVECTOR. 


The Convector Operates in Any Weather 
Without Fuel Waste 


In fall and spring, when many systems waste fuel and 
are hard to regulate, the Convector never falters in its 
economy. A quick fire, a little fuel, and the chill and 
damp are gone from a cool October day. No waiting for 
the Convector to ‘‘warm up’’—it responds at once. 

You regulate the temperature directly by the amount 
of fuel you burn. What satisfaction on mild days to 
know that you are trimming your fuel bills—that you are 
not burning more than is necessary. 

This direct fuel burning regulation makes the Con- 
vector the universal system. Alaska to Mexico, fall to 
spring, it will keep you comfortable every day, without 
trouble, without fuel waste. 


“Our home is just like summer everywhere, 
at all times, day or night. Any cold evening in 
summer or fall we can carry a little fire with- 
out trouble and be comfortable. We never 
bought anything and got as much for our money 
as when we bought the Convector.” 


MR. HENRY KORPORAL, Van Buren, Ind. 


The Convector Burns Any Fuel With 
Greatest Economy 


The Convéctor burns hard or soft coal, screenings, 
lignite, oil, wood or gas. Thousands of practical tests 
have proved that it saves 144 to 4 on fuel. However, not 
all this saving is due to the efficient way the Convector 
burns fuel. Much of it is the result of correct ventilation 
and proper moisture in the air, and the way the Convector 
changes wasteful, uneven radiant heat into useful 
heat of convection, using it to warm the air 
throughout the home. 


The Convector Frees All Your Living 
Rooms of Unsightly Heating 
Apparatus 


The Convector is a simple, self-contained, 
easily operated system, installed in the 
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basement where a heating 
system belongs. It heats 
every room upstairs and 
down through one regis- 
ter on the first floor, 


It leaves all your rooms 
perfectly free of stoves and 
pipes, valves and radia- 
tors. No fuel dust, gas or 
ashes need ever get into 
your living rooms. 


The finer your home, the 
more it demands this un- 
obtrusive method of heat- 
ing—a system that is 
silent, that cannot freeze, 
that cannot leak, that can 
never streak walls and fur- 
nishings with dust and 
dirt. 


Positively Guaranteed 


The Convector is positively guaranteed to heat all 
your home comfortably in any weather. 

It can be installed in any home, new or old, usually 
in less than one day’s time. 

Sizes for homes of four to eighteen rooms. Will heat 
store buildings, theaters, churches, etc. Takes small space 
in basement. Never heats basement. Not necessary to 
have full-size basement for installation. 

Heats ample supply of water for kitchen and bath. 

Lasts a lifetime. 

You can secure the correct size for your needs, ON 
EASY TERMS IF DESIRED, from a dealer near you. 
Send now for complete information about an installation, 
whether your home is old or new—whether or not you 
have another system. Use the request form below. 


Send for Your Copy of ‘‘HEAT”’ 


This book is an interesting discussion of scientific facts 
about heat and its use in homes and buildings, It is of 
especial value to architects, builders, home owners and 
those who are about to buy or build a home. 


The information in this book will be of great value to 
you. It will enable you to save fuel and get greater com- 
fort and efficiency from your present method of heating. 


Send for it. No obligation. It’s worth having. 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO. 
246 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Makers of Warm Air, Steam, Vapor and Hot Water Heating Systems 
ESTABLISHED 1857 










P| Please send me without cost a copy of your book on 
HEAT. 


Please send me complete information about the CON- 
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several proved exclusive sales 
men who want an plan. This is an 
excellent product unusual oppor- Name = 
to back their abil- tunity for good 
ity. Write us. business. Address i}. = = 
Copyright 1922, L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. City State 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
woman who approved of Bab’s build I’ll 
never again try to outguess a rival manager. 
He was about fifteen pounds heavier than 
the Englishman and an inch or so taller. 
Any lady would have bet five to one on 
Bab’s chances; but I—not being a lady, 
and knowing what the English bird’s heavy 
sloping shoulders with the big back muscles 
meant, not to mention his thick neck, long, 
well-built arms and strong if not particu- 
larly handsome legs—knew better. 

He had one of these square, high-cheeked 
faces with stone-blue eyes and a head 
partly bald, but neither from age nor from 
thought. He wasn’t paying much atten- 
tion to anybody, just businesslike, whereas 
Bab, sensing the admiration of the women, 
especially of the duchess, was grinning 
around and, in a way of speaking, shaking 
hands with himself the way Carpentier 
did before Dempsey handed him his fade- 
away. 

The referee made a little spiel, saying 
that this was a friendly exhibition designed 
to show the progress of Mr. Plunkett in his 
preparations for his great coming battle 
with Timms at the London Sporting Club, 
and then referred to the Baboon as a great 
American athlete who had had the choice 
of greatness in two sports, and chose one— 
namely, baseball. 

‘I do not have to add,”’ says he, “‘that 
Mr. Schnitzler’s name is a household word 
in England today, after his ’stronery exhi- 
bition at the wickets yesterday afternoon.” 

' Then he told the two fighters to go to it. 
’ You could see at once that Bab wasn’t 
going to waste any time boxing. What he 
was looking for was an opening for one 
good-night right wallop, and not knowing 
enough about the game to know how to 
pry things open with his left he just waited 
around, as you may say. 

As for Plunkett, he was just a little 
suspicious. He wasn’t any too sure that big 
guy in front of him wasn’t Dempsey in 
disguise. His aim was to feel the Baboon 
out. Seeing at last that Bab wasn’t going 
to offer anything in the way of a lead, the 
Englishman started a light left, then pulled 
it halfway and jumped back. He wanted 
to see what Bab would have done had he 
really finished the lead. He saw. Bab’s 
right flew over in what would have been a 
cross counter had Plunkett stayed within 
shooting distance. 

It came hard all right, but it came slow. 
It was what you might call a ponderous 
blow. Plunkett’s eyes lightened. He 
danced in with his left, catching Bab on 
the forehead, ducked Bab’s right hook and 
slammed his own right into the place that 
Bab had been treating so well ever since 
he had been in England—namely, his 
stomach. 

The Baboon’s grunt was the kind, of 
sound you hear at the zoo at feeding time, 
but I’ll hand it to him enough to say that 
he took it otherwise like a man. In fact 
Plunkett, expecting Bab to drop, didn’t 
get away as quick as he should have. This 
gave Bab the chance to raise his right a 
mile high and bring it down on the English- 
man’s neck in a hundred per cent pure rab- 
bit punch while Plunk was still stooping. 

You’d have thought the chandelier had 
fallen on the Englishman when that Gun- 
boat Smith landed. The first thing that hit 
the floor was his nose, quickly followed by 
the rest of him. The referee began to count. 
But Plunkett wasn’t out by any means. I 
saw him move his head to make sure it was 
still fastened on all right,.and then he 
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jumped to his feet. Bab rushed him like 
a bull. Plunkett ducked and the Bab did 
a dive right over his head and under the 
ropes. He slid back into the ring, climbed 
to his feet and rushed in with windmill 
wallops, Plunkett backing up and straight- 
ening up his man at every rush with as 
nifty a left as you ever saw. Talk about 
noise! No fight club in the States, in a last- 
round mix-up, ever did any better than 
this gang of high-lifes was doing. The 
round ended in a clinch. 

Bab came back to his corner, fighting 
for wind and mad clear through. 

“Bab, you're doing great!’ I said. 
“Play him more with your left. I mean 
hook him as he leads. Don’t you lead. Let 
him force it. He’s the champ!” 

“‘Champ!”’ Bab glared at me. “I’m 
going to make that guy jump out the ring 
next round, and when he gets out there 
I’m going to chase him out the window. 
I'll show him who’s alive!” 

“Be careful, Bab,’ I warns. Tim Holli- 
day chimes in in the same vein. 

“*Oh, I'll be careful, sure! Say,” he says, 
suddenly, grinning, ‘‘did you see Gwen- 
dolyn’s face when I had the sparrow on the 
floor. She was beating Sir Mike on the back 
like he was a cab horse.” 

“All right; you watch your man, not 
Gwendolyn,” I says. 

The bell rung. As they squared off I 
could see that Plunkett had learned what 
he wanted to know about his man. He 
advances, feinting with two hands, but not 
hitting, until he had the Baboon tied up 
all in knots in his own corner. Then with 
a cold grin he slips back to the middle of 
the court. He had been finding it hard to 
get in with his right because Bab was using 
the Jeffries crouch, his jaw well covered up 
by his shoulder. 

The answer of course was to get him 
out of it. He fiddles around for about 
thirty seconds, everyone holding his breath, 
and then after some beautiful feinting he 
opens Bab up and comes in with the well- 
known one-two. Both blows landed, 
landed hard—left to chin and right to 
ribs. Bab windmilled with both hands and 
then clinched. 

“A couple more wallops like that and it 
will be lights for our hopeful,’’ I whispers 
to Tim. 

Tim, nods just as the ref rushes in to 
break the clinch, Bab doing the hanging 
on. He had no more than got there when 
Bab releases his right from around Plun- 
kett’s neck, jumps away and starts a 
roundhouse wallop. Then, as the English 
would say, a ’stronery thing happened. 
As Bab starts his haymaker Plunkett steps 
in with an awful right hook and lands it 
square an instant after Bab’s windmill cops 
the referee square on the jaw. Just blim! 
Blam! 

Honest, I grabbed Tim’s shoulder to see 
if I was awake. There on the floor lay the 
referee, the rim of his broken monocle over 
his nose, his shirt front busted out and 
mouth open. Otherwise he looked almost as 
natural as life. Then, draped across him, 
the champion batter of the universe—at 
peace; absolutely at peace. In fact there 
was a smile on Bab’s face, as though the 
prize canary of the world was singing a duet 
with the champion nightingale. 

The ballroom was a riot—of laughter. 
Men were slapping each other on the back 
and the women was pawing at them. Sir 
Michael was standing up, holding onto his 
sides and hee-hawing like a Georgia mule. 
The referee, Sir Thomas Somebody, was 
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coming to as I lifted Bab off him and me 
and Tim pulled him to his corner. 

Slowly the ref got to his feet and then 
tottered up to Plunkett, who had been 
standing in a daze. 

“Plunkett, did you strike me?” 

At that the roof came down again, while 
the English bird tried to explain just what 
happened to his lordship. In the mean- 
time we was doing the smelling-salt act to 
Bab. Suddenly his eyes open. 

“What’s the matter?” he asks. 

“Nothing,” says I, “‘except it’s all over.” 

“What’s all over?” 

“The fight,” says Tim. 

“The fight!”” Bab struggled to his feet. 
“Tt ain’t begun yet.” 

With that he starts for Plunkett, and 
we tackle him and force him down to his 
seat. More laughter. 

Then something happened. I saw Sir 
Michael, fighting for breath, grab the 
duchess’ shoulder. Like a flash she pushes 
him away, then rises and comes to the 
ropes. Reaching through, she grabs Bab’s 
heaving shoulders. 

“You poor boy!” she shrieks. ‘‘You 
poor dear boy! So they’ve been making a 
fool of you, eh? And of me! Of course, you 
thought that great brute was only going 
to box with you!” 

With that, like an empress, she turns 
to me. 

“Will you be so good as to take Mr. 
Schnitzler out of here? Have him dress. I 
shall be waiting in my car for him. Hurry, 
my good men—at once!” 

There was a silence as we led out the 
Baboon, and no one spoke upstairs as Tim 
and I patched him up and got him dressed. 
He was punished pretty bad, especially 
about the body, and was sort of dazed. 

Then down we came, bored through Sir 
Michael’s guests and delivered him over 
to the duchess. That was the last I saw of 
my circuit clouter for a long time. 

Later that week, after we had played a 
ball game at Marylebone in the rain before 
about a hundred and fifty spectators, we 
got word that Bab and the duchess had 
been married at high noon that day, very 
quietly, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and 
had gone to Switzerland. 


Last month, after the Plaid Sox had beat 
us in a Saturday game, a peanut seller 
called me into the stand. There sat a 
faded-out blond lady, rigged out like a 
movie queen’s bus, and a great big fellow 
in a light suit that needed a haircut, purple 
necktie, spats and a plumber’s kelly. He 
had three chins, sleepy eyes and a paunch 
like a grizzly. ; 

“Surely, Mr. McGann, you remember 
me, the Duchess of Bonnicastle? And my 
husband, your old friend, Bab?”’ 

“Bab!” I was so paralyzed I didn’t have 
the sense to be polite. ‘‘Bab Schnitzler!”’ 

“Harya, McGann?” he yawned, and 
reached out a pudgy hand. “Thought I’d 
sort of look in on the place, doncher know. 
Bally well had to. Couldn’t be in the 
States without a dip into the old grounds. 
Team punting a bit badly? Rawther! 
Going’s just a bit thick, eh? What? 
What? Look us up some time when you’re 
in London, dear boy.’’ He rose slowly. 
“Now, dearest,’”’ he says to the duchess, 
“‘we mustn’t keep the motor waiting, you 
know.” 

Away they went. A fan standing by taps 
me on the arm. 

“‘Wasn’t that Bab Schnitzler?’”’ he asks. 

“Tt was,” says I. 
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“‘He thinks ahead. He puts in his 
spare time studying.”’ 

A group of executives were conferring about the filling 
of an important position. 

It wasn't strange that they picked for the place an 
employe who had the foresight to prepare for bigger re- 
sponsibility. The vote was unanimous. And yet they did 
only what employers usually and gladly do for the man 
who gets ready for opportunity. 

Be a man like Harris! If you have the ambition, the 
United Y. M. C. A. Schools will furnish the way, no matter 
where you live or what your working hours are. Let us 
tell you about the new type of correspondence instruction 
that brings the student the most up-to-date courses and 
the most personal kind of service at a very reasonable cost. 

Marking and mailing the coupon below will not obli- 
gate you but will bring a copy of a stimulating booklet, 
“Head and Shoulders Above the Crowd—How to Ge 
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Ten seconds after you start current 
through this 


Liberty 


you have full heat for boiling, frying, 


W toasting, percolating coffee, heating flat irons and 
countless other things where quick, constant, 
clean, focused heat is needed. Heats the article, 
not the room. A traveling necessity. Use it on 
the porch. Fine for kitchenettes orincamp. Takes 
full size stew or fry pan. Very durable. 100,000 
in satisfactory use. Looks fine. Guaranteed. 
If your dealer cannot supply the Genuine 
Liberty, send $2.00 bill, check or money 
order direct for postpaid package. 
$2.50 West of Rockies—$3.00 in Canada 
Easily replaceable Electric Elements 50c 
west of Rockies 60c - in Canada 75¢ 


THE LIBERTY GAUGE & INSTRUMENT CO. 
6545 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 
Jobbers or Dealers not supplied better write or wire. 
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Our Signature 


Since the days of Lincoln. 
well dressed men have re- 
a our Signature upon 


aberdashery as the index 
of quality and fashion. Do 
you wonder that we guard 


so jealously a reputation we 


have held untarnished for 
nearly sixty years ? 
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e signature, Wilson Bro’s, is not only a 
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Sense Nonsense 


Peroration 


JUSTICE of the peace in a small Maine 

town was called upon to perform his 
first marriage ceremony. After he had the 
knot safely tied, the young couple con- 
tinued to stand before him as if expecting 
some further rite. 

Whereupon the justice stammered out, 
in a desperate attempt to round off the 
ceremony with something of a religious 
turn, “There, there, it’s all over! Go and 
sin no more!”’ 


The Bostonian’s Bull 


BOSTON man was on his way West on 

important business. In the opposite 
section of the Pullman sat a sweet-faced, 
tired-appearing woman with four small 
children. Being fond of children, and feel- 
ing sorry for the mother, the Bostonian 
soon made friends with the kiddies. 

Early next morning he heard their eager 
questions and the patient ‘‘Yes, dear’’ of 
the mother as she tried to dress them; and, 
looking out, he saw a small, white foot 
protruding beyond the opposite curtain. 
Reaching across the aisle, he took hold 
of the large toe and began to recite: 

“This little pig went to market; this 
little pig stayed at home; this little pig had 
roast beef; this little pig had none; this 
little pig cried ‘Wee! Wee!’ all the way 
home.” 

The foot was suddenly withdrawn, and 
a cold, quiet voice—that of the mother— 
said, ‘“‘That is quite sufficient, thank you.” 


A Grave Mistake 


CALIFORNIA artist sold to a Pasa- 

dena lady two years ago one of his 
landscapes. The lady after she had had the 
picture a few weeks tired of it, and to an- 
other artist, who dined with her one night, 
she said, “I think that new picture of mine 
lacks animation. It needs life in it. Would 
you be willing to paint for me a man or 
woman on that road that runs through the 
middle?” 

“Why, surely!’’ he replied. And he took 
the landscape home with him, made the 
addition and returned it the next morning. 

Later, meeting the painter of the picture, 
he said, “I had the audacity to alter a 
picture of yours the other day. It was the 
landscape you sold the Pasadena lady. She 
wanted a figure in it, and, to oblige her, I 
ey co an old peasant walking down the 
road.” 

“Walking down the road!’ exclaimed 
the painter. ‘‘Why, that wasn’t a road! 
That was a river.” 





Scattered 


AT was employed on an engineering job 

a few miles out of Los Angeles, and was 
carried to his work by an express train, 
which accommodatingly slowed up near the 
scene of his labors. 

One morning, however, the train rushed 
through the cut without reducing speed, 
and the superintendent of the job looked 
in vain for Pat. At last he saw a much- 
battered Irishman limping back down the 
ties. 

“Hello, Pat!’’ he cried. 
get off?”’ 

Pat turned stiffly, and waving his hand 
toward the steep embankment sighed, 
““Oh—all along here!” 


““Where did you 


Familiarity Breeds Contempt 


VERYBODY in the movie world knows 
that Cecil and William De Mille, the 
prominent directors, are brothers. 

Cecil has a charming young daughter. 
At a Hollywood tea recently she was in- 
troduced to a lady who asked if she were 
related to the ‘‘great De Mille.” 

““And did you say he was your father?” 
asked Cecil proudly, when she told him of 
the incident. 

“No,” replied his daughter; 
was my uncle.” 


“T said he 


Not Passed at the Time 


ay YORK salesman was staying at 
a Texas hotel where he observed an 
old-fashioned roller towel. 

“Say,” he asked of a man in the wash- 
room, ‘‘doesn’t the owner of this hotel 
know that it’s against the law of the state 
of Texas to use roller towels now?” 

“He knows it all right enough,” said the 
man addressed, ‘‘but I reckon that law 
wasn’t passed when this towel was put up.” 


Cheering the Patient 


WO eminent physicians who had been 

called in consultation retired to another 
room to discuss the sick one’s condition. 
In the closet of that room a small boy had 
been concealed by the patient’s directions, 
to listen. 

“Well, Jimmy,” asked the patient ea- 
gerly after the physicians had gone, “‘what 
did they say?” 

“T couldn’t tell you that,” said the boy. 
“They used such big words I didn’t under- 
stand ’em. 

‘*All I remember was that one doctor says 
to the other, ‘ Well, we’ll soon find that out 
at the autopsy.’” 


Linville Falls, Pisgah National Forest, North Carolina 
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“TMLLS in name, ad- 5 
* dress, salutation and , ] 
ate IBBON on 
form letters better than 
So cers be SALES LETTER 
— Sherwin-Williams, 

Cleveland. 


8. T. Buckingham, 
116 Milwaukee Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


July 19, 1922, 



























“Model H2 Dear Mr. Buckingham:- 
The namo, addro# this letter wore | 
tired in with the spear h, 18 times 
faster than it can be do 
‘ Down. in U.S.A. No need’to te12 yw ling in duplicated 
20°? Down.in Canada form letters - how much grea 


Balance in Because, © 


Monthly Payments 


F.0.B- 
Chicago orToronto 


‘are not filled in. 


clerk in your of??.= 


@h not only “4 
% 4 he 











Saves 3 Clarice! 


1 Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company 


Increases Sales 400% 


Jor EH Dunsiatter, Richmond Hill LI. 















































OU want Jetter business! Namely, 

; more sales and /ess expense. ‘‘Our 
assets would be double,’’ states the 
Ready File Company, Indianapolis, ‘‘had 
we purchased Addressograph five years 
ago. It increased our profits $600 in Jan- 
uary, 1922—$800 in February, $1200 in 


March and proportionately in May and 
June.” 











You can’t get ahead with o/d methods. 
‘A device that saves a $600 clerk saves the 
interest on $10,000’’— recently stated 
Samuel Vauclain, President of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, with reference to 
Addressograph saving. 
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AL SO lists numbers, names, rates, 
etc., in desired columns on pay 

sheets, "etc.—imprints or addresses 

anything—everything! 


This $57.50 short-cut increases sales by mak- 
ing direct mail advertising easy and profitable. 
It cuts expense by filling in or addressing forms 
of all kinds 15 times faster than clerks do such 
work—insures 100% accuracy! 


Free trial reveals guickly and positively advan- 
tages you urgently need. So please mail the 


coupon below. No obligation—just good 
business! 


Alddressog 


TRADE MARK 
General Offices: 
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Summer In China 
3,844 Years Ago 


ISTORY doesn’t state that the 
summer of 1922 B. C. in China 
was unusually hot. However, we do 
know that the Chinese at that time 
used huge sun shades to shut out the 
glare of the sun and keep them cool. 
These shades were often large 
enough to protect and shield entire 
family groups. 
Through all ages man has sought 
protection from the blazing orb. 
Now in 1922 A. D.—he has found 


the last word in shades— 
Trade Mark 


Self-Hanging, Wind-Safe Porch Shade 


Take comfort this summer in the cool 
breezy seclusion of a COOLMOR shaded 
porch. Enjoy the long summer days and 

quiet nights in utmost privacy. 








Coolmor Porch Shades are made 
of selected wood strips. Finished 
beautiful permanent colors. 


ET ae 
in 
Can be recognized from across the 
: street because of their exclusive 
wide and narrow slat weave—a 
= patented feature. They roll up 
easily and are wind-safe. Write 
= today for full information and 


name of nearest dealer. 
A COOLMOR Shade 6 ft. wide with $ 40 
a drop of 7 ft. 6 inches costs only... ee 
north of Alabama and east of Colorado. 


The Raymond Porch Shade Co. 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


270 Post St. 






Steer Aids—Stop steering-rod wobbles, save. tires 
and bushings, prevent skids. For Fords and other 
light cars. 50c pair. 

Little B-R-A-T-S —End brake-rod rattles on 90% 
of all cars. Set of 4 for 50c. 
SasaRs—Steering Arm Shock Absorbers and 
Anti-Rattlers—make Fords steer easy —take 
up road jolts. 50c. 

Nifty Radiator Caps—Make your Ford 
look smarter—easily screwed on and off. 50c. 
Auto Door Anti-Rattlers—Put onwithany 
screw driver. Quiet car door rattles. 25e pair. 
SPECIAL OFFER—If your dealer cannot 
supply, send $2 for full setlof five items 
as described. 

Fernald Mfg. Co., Inc., 
North East, Pa. 




























0S PENG 


dhe largest selling Quality 


pencil in the world \ 


17 Black Degrees—3 Copying 
Known world-wide as the perfect pencil. 
Unsurpassed insmoothavriting and draw- 
ing qualities. Famed for the satisfaction 
they give. 

AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL Co. 
218 Fifth Ave. Dept. P New York 
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“Poor men must look to their own 
needs. Give me the plates and the negative. 
The dark room is ms 

“There. Chemicals are all ready. Be 
quick. I have much to do. This’’—he held 
up the tracing—‘‘must be prepared for 





dispatch.” 

“How will it travel—a single messen- 
ger?” 

“By relays. Tomorrow by myself, as 


far as Dover. At the quay it is passed to 

another who will carry it across the Chan- 

nel. A third conveys it to Nice.’ 
“Nice!’’ George repeated. 


“There it will be retained until the im- ° 


” 





portant one 
“From the Thirteenth Communal?” 
““Exactly—comes to claim it.”’ 
“And how will the messengers recognize 


| each other?” 


“By signs and numbers. Each will re- 
ceive his own instructions.” 

George nodded approval and picked up 
the negative and the packet of plates. 

“Thorough,” said he. “In what form 
will the tracing be carried?” 

Amean distrusting look came into Mossi’s 
eyes. 

“You question too much. That is out- 
side your concern. Do what we have de- 
cided and get to the dark room quickly.” 

“Very well,’ George grumbled, and 
turned sharply on his heel. 

It is almost impossible to believe a man 
of George’s intelligence would have failed 
to look where he was putting his feet in that 
ill-lit cellar. On the other hand, Mossi was 
equally to blame for carelessly throwing 
down his coat. 

The fact remains that George tripped 
over the obstacle and measured his length 
on the stone floor, smashing the precious 
negative to smithereens and destroying all 
hope of securing a duplicate. 

“Basta!”’ roared the little Italian. ‘Fool, 
pig, ass! Shall I work with such as you!” 

Clearly it was up to George to apologize, 
and that fully, but he did no such thing. 
For the two minutes that followed there 
was not one single opprobrious epithet 
known to the peoples of Northern Italy 
or familiar to the inhabitants of suffering 
Poland that he did not level at and ex- 
change with his enraged partner. 

To the observer unacquainted with the 
Continental method of adjusting differ- 
ences it must have seemed inevitable that 
the discussion would proceed beyond mere 
words; but George knew the type he was 
dealing with and knew the type he was 
portraying. Had he behaved differently 
it is certain that the Italian’s suspicions 
would have been aroused. 

They were spared the necessity of draw- 
ing a conclusion from the argument by a 
knock at the door and a voice outside 
which announced imperatively, ‘‘He is 
here.” 

It was Mossi who shot back the bolt and 
admitted the visitor, a small dark man 
with black eyes that glittered. He came in 
like a rabbit ducking into its burrow. In 
the brief space while the door stood open 
the distant chimes of the Town Hall clock 
could be heard striking six. 

“The negative,” said he, “it has been 
destroyed?” 

Mossi pointed at the broken glass upon 
the floor and nodded. 

“And there is no duplicate?” 

“None.” 

“On the badge of the soviet you will 
swear to that.” 

Mossi pulled out a small nickel badge 
and held it aloft in his right hand. 

The visitor turned to George. 

“And you too,” said he. 

Unhappily George was not in possession 
of the soviet badge, but he deemed it un- 
wise to mention the fact. After all, But- 
terwick’s silver authority would do just 
as well. He took it from his pocket and 
repeated the Italian’s action with all 
solemnity. 

“Tehave the authority to pay,’ said the 
visitor, and opened a small black bag brim- 
ful of Bank of England notes. 


xIV 


if WAS a little after 4 A.M. when Butter- 
wick made his sensational appearance at 
Charlie Pearson’s and found the entire 
household in a state of turmoil. It would be 
impossible, he was told by an agitated 
butler in a dressing gown, for him to see 
anyone. A burglary had been committed, 





(Continued from Page 28) 


several guests murdered, and it was prob- 
able that the house was on fire. But But- 
terwick did not allow these small considera- 
tions to weigh with him. Sweeping the 
man aside he rushed up the staircase in the 
wake of little Miss Phyllis, who had pelted 
round from the back of the house at the 
sound of the shot. She easily outstripped 
him along the bedroom corridor and flung 
herself into her uncle’s room. 

Martyn Saville was sitting on the floor 
grinning sheepishly and assuring Charlie 
Pearson and a semicircle of servants and 
guests that it really didn’t matter at all. 

“My own damn fault. Didn’t know you 
were so good a shot, old fellar.’’ 

“You ass—you blazing, blasted fool!’ 
roared Charlie, his face purpled by con- 
flicting emotions. “I might have killed 
you.” 

And then Miss Phyllis, crying aloud that 
she was to blame, hurled herself like a 
projectile into Martyn’s arms as though by 
sheer violence she would restore him to 
health. 

“My darling kid,” he implored, “if you 
must do this, stick your head in the other 
shoulder. It’s in better condition.” 

And then came the voice of Butterwick 
rising high above the rest: 

“Mr. Saville, you are warned at once. 
A very terrible thing has occurred.” 

Martyn turned and blinked at the in- 
truder. 

“T say, good people,” he asked sweetly, 
“can you see anyone in that doorway or 
have I been plugged through the head?” 

Charlie Pearson was first to demand, 
“Who the devil are you?” 

“My name is Butterwick. Saville, get 
up and come with me.” 

So imperative was the tone that Martyn 
struggled to his feet. 

“Then it is you,” he said. ‘ What’s 
wrong?” 

Butterwick stepped forward and whis- 
pered a few hurried words in his ear. 

“My Lord!” Martyn passed a hand 
across his forehead. ‘Photographed, eh? 
I'll come at once. Got a car?” 

“Downstairs.” 

“Right. Awfully sorry I can’t explain— 
but something You must just take 
my word I’ve got to get.” 

But Miss Phyllis barred the way. 

“He’s been shot,” she cried, ‘‘and he 
doesn’t move till I’ve seen the wound. He 
doesn’t move—he doesn’t move!” 

Nor would she let him move until the 
coat had been taken off, the left shirt 
sleeve rolled up, and a thin scarlet lane 
that bisected his deltoid had been sponged 
with disinfectant and bandaged with affec- 
tion. Even then she was not satisfied until 
Charlie Pearson, in most matters the most 
generous of men, who would lend you 
everything he possessed in the world ex- 
cept articles of personal apparel, was com- 
pelled to disgorge a recently purchased silk 





- scarf which he prized out of all proportion 


to its virtue. 

Meanwhile Mr. Butterwick stood first 
on one leg, then on the other, and irritably 
ejaculated entreaties for haste that were 
ignored. 

Ten minutes were occupied over these 
demonstrations of devotion and the quar- 
ter had struck before at last Martyn was 
bundled into the car and borne away. 

Miss Phyllis openly wept upon the steps. 
The small shortsighted man with the taste 
for deductions frankly admitted that he 
considered the whole matter very fishy 
indeed, and would never have allowed a 
soul to leave the house until it had been 
properly cleared up. Charlie Pearson, who 
happened to overhear these observations 
and whose nerves were distinctly jangled 
by recent events, so far forgot himself as 
to round on his guest and tell him to go to 
blazes. 

Someone else suggested he should keep 
his temper, and two of the female servants 
went into hysterics. 

Witness therefore the ill-fortune and dis- 
cord pursuant upon an act inspired by 
light-heartedness and a taste. for adven- 
ture. Thus was it ever so, and thus always 
did the wise Fates conspire, and conspire 
in vain, to discourage Martyn Saville from 
foolhardy exploits. 

Mr. Butterwick’s car streaked along the 
moonlit country roads at a reckless forty- 
seven. He had taken an hour oyer the out- 
ward journey and designed to accomplish 
the homeward in less, 
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EAGLE AND THE WREN 


Meanwhile he talked very bitterly and 
very much to the point. He execrated 
George Wedderton, who had disappeared, 
and in no less measure he execrated himself, 

Martyn lay back on the cushions, feeling 
dizzy and sick from the wound he had re- 
ceived and the news to which he listened. 
It was characteristic, however, that he 
blamed no one and accepted the situation 
in the same spirit as he would have ac- 
cepted defeat in a game of chance. 

“Tt’s bad luck,” he repeated; “damn 
bad luck. Always thought this probable 
theft was a kind of bogy.” 

But inside he felt very sore indeed. 

“Suspect anyone in particular?” 

A reversal of his own preconceived ideas 
was as painful to Butterwick as having a 
tooth out. However, he had the honesty 
to reply, “‘Bolshies.” 

Martyn whistled. 

“The deuce! Awkward beggars to make 
a present to of a weapon like that. Here’s 
a thing, eh? And I was hoping to marry 
and settle down.” 

“Was that plan sufficient in itself to 
work from?” 

“Lord, yes! Rather! Should think so.” 

“And this man Wedderton, you’d trust 
im ? ” 

“From here to Styx and back.” 

“You would? Yes, yes, yes. 
know so much.” 

“Ts there a big Bolshie element in the 
town?” 

“The town! Whole world stinks of it.” 

Martyn shook himself. 

“Then somehow, old bean, we’ve got to 
get hold of that negative and any prints 
they’ve taken. Can’t quite see what you 
came and fetched me for.” 

“I came,” replied Butterwick ruefully, 
“in the hope that unknown to us you might 
have protected those plans in some way.” 

Martyn shook his head. 

“Matter of fact, I did work off one little 
stunt, but I’m afraid it’s a washout, be- 
cause, as you say, both drawings were in 
the safe and they’re sure to have photo- 
graphed the pair of ’em. It’s bad luck.” 

A moment later they passed through the 
main workshop gates and drew up before 
Butterwick’s office. 

There were a number of men both inside 
and out who saluted their chief as he sprang 
from the ear. 

The man, Palmer, was seated at the table, 
a crowd of paper slips before him. In the 
corner near the anthracite stove two blood- 
hounds stretched at ease. 

“News?” Butterwick rapped out. 

“Nothing satisfactory, chief. I’ve a 
heap of reports here, but ——” 

“Never mind them. Who thought of the 
dogs?” 

“T did, chief.” 

“Yes, yes, but what are they doing here? 
Why aren’t they’ out?” 

“I was waiting for a bit of clothing to 
give ’em a scent.” 

“Whose clothing?” 

“John Slave’s, chief.” 

Butterwick’s mouth opened wide as 
though to discharge a torrent of abuse, but 
as suddenly closed again. He flashed a 
glance at Martyn, but there was nothing 
in that young man’s expression to denote 
familiarity with the name John Slave. 

“H’m!”’ he ejaculated. ‘“You’re not 
such a fool, Palmer.” 

At that moment a man came in carrying 
a parcel. 

““Had some trouble getting in,” he said. 
“Got the blanket from his bed and a pair 
of boots.” 

“Slave’s?”’ from Butterwick. 

“Yes, chief.” 

“Come on, then.” 

It was 5:35 when Butterwick, Martyn 
Saville, Palmer, the bloodhounds on leash, 
and a dozen other men arrived at the doors 
of Martyn’s office. Here the parcel was 
undone and its contents placed before the 
dogs. Having poked it about with their 
noses they signified appreciation by howl- 
ing dismally. 

“Take ’em inside,” ordered Butterwick. 

The dogs were delighted at the enter- 
tainment offered within. They turned the 
little office into a first-class circus, sniffing 
and baying and finally darting out through 
the doorway with such unexpected celerity 
that Palmer lost his balance and was 
towed across the cindertrack outside in 
such wise as must have been the envy of a 
clown. (Continued on Page 77) 
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Come out of the kitchen, ladies! 


—after your day’s cookery—with frocks 


as dainty and fresh as the morning 
DAINTY, fresh frocks and 


kitchen work! —who would 
believe the day would ever come? 


Yet here is a range that doesn’t 
overheat the kitchen; that keeps 
pots and pans clean; that cooks 
with the precision of an adding 
machine; a range that takes the 
disappointments and the drudgery 
out of cookery. 


But let us tell you about it—this 
cleaner, cooler way. 


Fresh Flowers On The Oven! 


It is called the Estate Electric Range. 
And wherever there are modern kitchens, 
women are relating the wonderful things 
it does. 


When we designed this range, we wanted 
particularly to satisfy the longing for 
cooler kitchens. 


So we perfected a cooking top and oven 
that concentrate the heat directly upon 
the cooking. 


G4 


Results are astonishing: 


Scarcely any heat radiates into the room. 
So little escapes, in fact, that in our dem- 
onstrations we keep fresh flowers on top 
of the oven while baking bread! 


A comfortable kitchen on a Summer’s day 
is now a joyous reality. 


How We Simplified Cookery 


But we knew, too, from investigations, that 
what women wanted most was a range that 
would give perfect cooking results without 
constant “pot-watching.” 


So we evolved the Estate Method of Time 
and Temperature Cookery —a method that 
eliminates all guesswork. 


Time and Temperature Cookery 
— the Way of Today 


This new way embodies a chart and a 
thermometer. 


Note the chart illustrated above. It lists 
every sort of food, from a Roast of Beef 
to an Angel Food Cake. Tells what 
temperature and how much time in the 
oven each food must have. And an ac- 


curate mercury thermometer on the oven 
door plainly registers those temperatures. 


You simply follow the chart and the ther- 
mometer. Between the two, you can’t go 
wrong. Results are certain. Foods are uni- 
formly done—just so; they taste better, 
look better, are more delicious and 
nutritious. 


Mail the coupon below for booklet which 
explains the how and why of this Simpli- 
fied Way. Shows how to cook with the 
skill of a chef, yet save 25% of your time 
in the kitchen. 


Where To See An Estate 


At your Local Electric Lighting Company’s 
—or your dealer’s. Made in a style and 
size to meet your own requirements; eight 
models, including a combination coal and 
electric range, which affords a plentiful 
supply of hot water at all times, and keeps 
your kitchen warm in winter. 


But first— mail the coupon. Get 
the facts about Time and Temperature 


Cookery. Then inspect the ranges. 
The book is FREE. 





ELECTRIC RANGES 


Mave By Tue Estate Stove Company, HAMILTON, Oun10—BuiLpeERs SiNCcE 1845 OF 


THE FAMouS ESTATES. 


—For Cooxinc ANvp HeatTinc WITH COAL, 


A Stove, Furnace AND RANGE For Every REQUIREMENT 
Woop, 


Gas 


AND EBLECTRICITY 
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Cooler Cookery! —fresh flowers 
on top of this oven don’t wilt while 
bread is baking inside. 


Cleaner Cookery! —no flame 
touches cooking utensils, so alumi- 
num ware stays bright and shining, 
its newness not burned and scoured. 


Simpler Cookery! —note text 
below, for the Way of Today. 


Scientific Cookery! —no guess- 
work, no uncertainty. Perfect re- 
sults every time. 


For Small Kitchens 


& tale 


KITCHENETTE 


(CCOMPACTNESS added to the 

other good qualities of Estate 
Electric Ranges. This clever appli- 
ance does everything that the larger 
ranges do; has a roomy cooking top, 
bake oven of ample capacity for 
ordinary requirements, and broiling 
device in the oven. Can be placed 
on a kitchen table or on a metal 

stand which we furnish. 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO. (103) Af qil This 


Hamilton, Ohio 
Send me free your booklet, “Cooking by Time and 
Temperature,” and information about Estate Elec- 


tric Ranges. The rate for electric cooking current 
in this city is__________ctts. per kw. hr. 


LO 


Name 


If especially interested in the Estate Electric 
Kitchenette, please check here. 





Street or R. F.D. 





CityjandState= == eo 
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Here’s a treat for you: Try 
these cooling summer drinks and dis- 
cover new, delicious uses for Pet Milk. 


Into glass of cracked ice pour Pet Milk until glass 
Black Cow is one-fifth full. Then fill to top with sarsaparilla 


soda. Stir thoroughly and serve. Proportions may be varied to suit taste. 


Iced Chocolate Melt one and one-half squares Baker’s 


Chocolate in pan over hot water; add one- 
quarter cup of sugar and a few grains of salt, and gradually add to this 
one cup of boiling water. Stir until smooth, then place pan directly over 
fire and boil one minute—then add one cup of Pet Milk and two cups 
of boiling water. Cool and serve with cracked ice in tall glasses. 


Iced Coffee Make your coffee as you always do—then fill tall 


glass with broken ice, and pour the hot coffee 
over the ice. Add Pet Milk as you would cream and sweeten to taste. 


Pet Milk is a great luxury and a great economy. 
It perfectly meets the daily need for both milk 
and cream. You will find it so rich, pure, con- 
venient and economical that you will prefer it to 
milk in any other form. Get the Pet Recipe 
Book—/ree—and test a few of the hundred prac- 
tical recipes it contains. They are fine. The 
Helvetia Company (originators of the evaporated 
milk industry), General Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

Followed a long and crooked scent under 
the lee of sheds, over slag heaps, between 
great piles of timber, until eventually the 
dogs paused at a certain spot to leap high 
in the air against the twenty-foot spike- 
topped walls surrounding the works. 

Ladders were fetched and the entire 
party, dogs and all, climbed over and 
landed on a stretch of waste ground be- 
yond. Again the scent lay strong in a 
diagonal line that led to some brick fields. 
But here it turned at an abrupt right angle 
to stop at the door of a roughly constructed 
telephone box. Seemingly the dogs ex- 
pected to find their quarry within and set 
up a deep-throated duet that must have 
brought terror to the stoutest heart. 

The lock securing the telephone box had 
been forced and there were fresh evidences 
of a chisel on the woodwork. 

Martyn entered and picked up the 
receiver. 

“Hello, Exchange. Did you have a call 
from this number about three hours 
ago? . You did? Can you 
tellmethenumber you connected with? .. . 
Brent 5 double 0? Thanks.” He 
emerged with a puzzled expression on his 
face. The hunt had gone forward, and was 
disappearing over an undulation of ground 
in the direction of the railway embank- 
ment. Martyn picked up his heels and 
ran. He was a trifle out of breath when he 
caught up the field. 

“Any good?”’ demanded Butterwick. 

“Yes. He rang up. What’s old Dip- 
lock’s private number?”’ 

“Five hundred.” 

“Well, I’m damned!” said Martyn. 

By this time they had reached a series 
of railway arches severally used as stores, 
warehouses and shelters for out-of-date 
vehicles of every kind. The hounds were 
straining on the leash and the men who 
held them were sorely tried to keep pace. 

“Getting warm, sir!” cried Palmer ex- 
citedly. “‘I’ll lay a sovereign I know where 
this scent leads.” 

The-words were barely spoken when four 

men emerged from an arch some sixty 
yards away. At the sight of them the 
hounds gave tongue furiously. Instantly 
three of the four took to their heels, but the 
fourth dived back into the shadows with 
a cry. 
‘After ’em!’’ shouted Butterwick. “Get 
after ’em!’’ But Martyn’s voice, mighty as 
a sergeant instructor’s on parade, yelled 
on them to stay. 

“Hold on there! The man we want is 
inside.” 

Never came timelier warning. Butter- 
wick’s force numbered fifteen, and opposed 
to it was a motley rabble of over twenty. 
If half had gone in pursuit of the three 
fugitives the battle would surely have gone 
against the remainder. 

The railway arch was blocked on the far 
side with a high barricade of packing cases 
and, therefore, the revolutionaries had no 
choice but to accept frontal attack. As 
Butterwick’s men came abreast the open- 
ing they poured out from underground, 
armed with knives, bits of wood, a pistol 
or two and a variety of missiles. 

The collision of the rival parties was 
painful and surprising. Martyn was with- 
out a weapon, and his left arm was in a 
sling, but the execution he achieved with 
his right left little to be desired. Mr. 
Butterwick, jumping on a packing case, 
directed operations and viciously cracked 
off an automatic at the enemies’ legs. 

A highly organized baton charge from 
the rank and file did wonders in clearing the 
air of flying bricks. 

“Clear that trapdoor,’ shouted Butter- 
wick. “Half a dozen of you get below.” 

Those of the revolutionaries as were not 
laid low in the fight or had not vanished 
into the early morning mists rallied at the 
trapdoor leading to the cellars and fought 
savagely to protect it. 

Martyn in the forefront of the attackers 
got a wipe over the head that sent him 
spinning. Palmer took a knife thrust in 
the thigh and another man was shot 
through the stomach and fell to the ground 
coughing pathetically. 

Martyn, who liked a clean fight with 
approved weapons, turned his head to 
avoid the sight, and in that moment saw 
a very remarkable happening. A small 
piece of the stone flooring near the entrance 
tothe arch was pushed upward and aside. 
A thin-fingered hand appeared, encircling 
the body of a bird—a pigeon—to the leg 
of which was attached what looked like a 
white ribbon. It was not a yard distant 
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from the spot where Butterwick was stand- 
ing, and realizing the appalling import of 
what was occurring Martyn raised a yell 
and pointed. Butterwick was just a second 
too late in grasping the situation. The 
shots he fired splashed harmlessly into the 
paving as the bird rose on the wing and 
circled upward into the sky. 


XV 


T THE precise moment George Wedder- 
ton was bestowing the two thousand 
pounds, payment for his share of the work 
done, in various parts of his apparel, the 
first cry of alarm was raised. The last 
thing George had either looked for or de- 
sired was the appearance of Butterwick’s 
gang at this particular juncture. A mo- 
ment before he had been enjoying himself 
beyond bounds. On many previous occa- 
sions in his career he had resorted to the 
measure of bluffing his opponents, but 
never before had his left-handed services 
been so generously rewarded. Two thou- 
sand pounds is an attractive sum, and 
doubly attractive when it has been wrung 
from the funds of a society one has dedi- 
cated one’s life to oppose. The irony of the 
situation appealed to his sense of humor 
and he desired very earnestly to withdraw 
and bury all record of Johann Slavenski 
alias John Slave, and in the privacy of his 
own apartment indulge his stored-up hi- 
larity at will. 

Moreover, he had other plans of greater 
moment. The passage of spies carrying 
stolen documents from one country to an- 
other is ever attended with risk. Having 
taken such infinite pains that the wrong 
drawing should have been photographed 
he wished to assure himself that it should 
arrive safely at its ultimate destination. In 
short, he proposed to revert to the charac- 


ter of George Wedderton and in that un- . 


suspicious guise to mother the chain of 
relays who would carry the tracing, and 
guard them from mishap. Paolo Mossi had 
obligingly supplied the order of travel and 
the actual itinerary, a confidence that 
would aid him in carrying out his task. 
And now, despite his meticulous care, the 
whole program was to be wrecked by the 
untimely arrival of this meddlesome walnut 
eater. 

George Wedderton swore very volubly 
in the Polish tongue, which, if you know 
how to use it, is admirably adapted to the 
purpose. 

The cashier had backed against the 
cambered wall of the cellar and was shiv- 
ering in every limb. The guard outside 
the door was screaming for orders, and the 
sound of benches being overturned in the 
larger cellar mingled with shots and shouts 
of the fight above. 

The only man who kept his head was 
Mossi. Leaping to the door he shot a 
second bolt and shouting through the panel 
called for five men to guard it with their 
lives. Then seizing a box with perforated 
sides he opened it and took out a pigeon, 
which he thrust into George’s hand. 

“Quick, take it!” 

Another moment and he had twisted the 
tracing round the bird’s leg and secured it 
in place with a tiny bandage. 

“Those packing cases.” 

They made a pile of the cases and the 
Italian sprang to the top, fumbling at the 
roof above his head. 

“T have it. Give me the bird.” 

A faint square of light was revealed, 
through which the bird was thrust. From 
above sounded three shots fired in rapid 
succession and a volley of curses from But- 
terwick. 

“‘Missed!’’ cried the Italian, and leaping 
to the floor made a dive for the second door. 
And so enchanted was George at the whole 
proceeding that he scarcely noticed that 
the door banged behind Mossi’s retreating 
form and the bolts shot home on the far 
side. He was too late to prevent that or to 
follow his partner’s lead through the second 
exit. As he rattled hopelessly at the latch 
he could hear footsteps scuttling along a 
tunnel beyond. 

But there was little time for regrets, for 
in another instant a rain of blows sounded 
at the main door. There was a scream, a 
rending of wood, and the whole structure 
fell inward, revealing in the aperture Mar- 
tyn Saville, Butterwick and two other men. 

“Put up your hands!” cried Butterwick. 
“Tf you move I shoot!” 

The little cashier was whimpering in the 
shadows, but he obeyed the order readily 
enough. 

“Clear ’em out of this. 
amine the place alone.” 


I want to ex- 
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It was Martyn Saville whose right hand 
shut like a vise on George’s collar. 

“No funny business,” he advised, ‘‘or 
I'll break your neck.” 

George, keeping his head low, was jerked 
into the darkness of the cellar beyond, 
where the main body of Butterwick’s men 
had gathered. é 

At this stage of the game it was no part 
of George’s scheme to be handed over to 
the authorities and caused to reveal the 
reason of his presence in this particular 
situation. To do so would probably result 
in his late companions’ discovery of the 
manner in which they had been tricked, 
and possibly of his true identity. Also, he 
did not want to give a public explanation. 
‘He did not want to set Butterwick’s mind 
at rest. He ardently desired that Butter- 
wick, and perhaps Saville, and certainly 
everyone else concerned, should go about 
the works wearing long faces and draped 
in the colors of melancholy. By doing this 
they would warm the hearts of the revolu- 
tionaries with false fires and convince them 
of success. 

In the rush of recent events George had 
failed to notice Martyn had one arm out of 
commission. Had he been aware of this he 
might have tried to extricate himself from 
the grasp upon his collar, but a lively ap- 
preciation of Martyn’s prowess as a man of 
muscle discouraged any such effort and he 
fell back on methods nearer and dearer to 
his heart. 

The tunnel at the foot of the steps was 
pitch dark, with only a faint gray square 
to reveal where the trap opened under the 
arch. George had been swearing fluently 
in a foreign tongue, and Martyn, who 
dearly loved the sound of his own voice, 
had kept up a running fire of amiable ad- 
vice. The result sounded like a duet be- 
tween a soda-water factory and a rowing 


cox. 

“Steady does it—good lad. Who-ah 
there.”’ 

“*Splitzen-sprotzen pujemsyl!”’ 

“‘That’s the stuff.” 

Then suddenly out of the darkness: 
“Martyn, youass! Drop that fellar, quick.”’ 

Martyn stopped with a jerk. 

“George? George Wedderton?” he cried. 

“Who else, you idiot? Here, give ’im to 
me. Get back inside. You’re wanted.”’ 

Martyn felt a tug on the hand that held 
his captive and heard a fresh stream of 
heathenish invective. 

“T’ve got you, my beauty,” said the 
voice of George. “Back to the farther cel- 
lar, Martyn. Pronto!” 

Martyn released his grip, turned about 
and dived back along the tunnel, while 
George shot up the steps three at a time. 
The man on guard above, unprepared 
for emergency, found his legs swept from 
beneath him and did not recover from his 
surprise in time to fire a single shot at 
the running mark that disappeared into the 
morning mist. 

Meanwhile Martyn had returned post- 
haste to the smaller cellar. 

‘‘Halloo, yes?’”’ he cried. 

Butterwick was on, his knees before the 
powdered glass on the floor. 

“A single negative—smashed,”’ he jerked 
out. “They took a tracing—India ink and 
frame on table there, light beyond—only 
one tracing. New pad of paper there with 
a single sheet missing. Gone, pigeon post. 
Where’s the prisoner, John Slave?” 

“Handed him over to Wedderton.” 

Butterwick rose slowly to his feet. 

“You what?” he cried. 

Martyn repeated what he had said, 
adding, “George has him all right.” 

Butterwick threw up his hands wildly. 

‘“‘Heaven protect me from fools!” he 
cried. ‘“‘John Slave and George Wedderton 
are the same man.” 


xvVI 


N A REMOTE part of the garden of the 

H6tel La Rhone at Nice, lying in a ham- 
mock beneath the shade of syringas, dis- 
posed with a grace that could be defined 
only as studied, lay Madame Alma Fer- 
raros. 

You are familiar with the name? To be 
sure. It is a household word to all who 
yield to the lure of vaudeville. London, 
Paris, Vienna, New York, it would be im- 
possible to think of a city in this little 
world of ours upon which Alma—Alma of 
the butterfly toes, Alma of the flickering 
hands—had not shed her light. A very 
famous ballerina, gentlemen, La Grande 
Petite Brésilienne. In such wise, agent 
and poster proclaimed her. Flashing 
electric signs begemmed the sky with 
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Merton Roughings 
$ 3 : 


Here’s class from shape to make—a 
Merton cap all the way through. Good 
to see; good for years; good to wear. 
You’d surely want one if the photograph 
above brought out the beautiful color- 
ings and mellow texturing as well as it 
does the smart shape. For Roughings 


are a clever idea in fine cappings; all 
wool, of course; exclusively Merton. 
Hardy under hard wear; fine enough 
for the finest. Rich grays and browns, 


with or without neat overcheckings— 
at your Dealer’s. 


If you don’t find a Merton Dealer near you, 
send size, color and price to us. We'll see 
you are supplied. Mention favorite store. 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO. 
210 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ERTON 
~ SPORTS 
CAPS & HATS 








Blue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is Blue-jay. 
A touch stops the pain instantly. Then the 
corn loosens and comes out. Made in two 
forms—a colorless, clear liquid (one drop 
does it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters or the 
liquid—the action is the same. Safe, gentle. 
Made in a world-famed laboratory. Sold by 
all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 20, 
for valuable book, ‘‘Correct Care of the Feet.” 


ie 


MEMORIAL TABLETS IN BRONZES 


Honor Rolls of War Veterans, Fitting Tokens 
of Appreciation for Service, Gifts, Endowments 
or Events. Cast’in U. S. Standard Bronze. 


Send for FREE booklet of artistic designs. 
pecial Designs on request. 


JOHN: POLACHEK: BRONZE’&:IRON:C 


. DISTINCTIVE : METAL: WORK : 
DEPT D. 486 HANCOCK ST. LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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Orgamzing abil ity required — 


je seems a simple matter to deliver ice at your doorstep 
at a given hour each day. And still that simple act, 

multiplied by hundreds or thousands like it, performed on 

time, in all kinds of weather, would be impossible without 

organizing ability behind it. 

In the first place, the ice dealer must make or store enough ice. Then 


he must provide extra wagons and men during a hot spell. In the fall 
and winter months he must route and re-route Wagons to save expense. 


A never normal business 


Ice consumption varies. In January, for instance, ice delivery is likely 
to be one-twelfth of what it is in August and the cost three or four 
times as much. 


In hot weather demand may treble ina single day. People are not pre- 
pared. They need ice all at once, and they need it badly. 


A big responsibility rests upon the ice dealer. 


Just think what would happen on a hot day if the ice delivery failed ; 
what a food loss would result, what discomfort in homes and hospitals, 
what a menace to health. 


And still, failure could easily happen—through a shortage of ice, a 
breakdown of equipment; horses or men overcome. 


The fact that failure occursso seldom is due entirely to the organizing 
ability and foresight of the average ice company. It is indeed a respon- 
sible servant of its community. : 


Depend on ¥ your 


protection 


i] 3 al? weather 





It is a certificate of fitness and reliability issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries to members (and dealers whom they supply) 
who live up to the high standards set by the Association. On an ice 
wagon it signifies that the owner is pledged to give you 


Pure Ice * Careful Weight 
Good Service 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
163 W. Washington Street, Chicago, III. 


ON 
IN ALL 





WEATHER 
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Ferraros—Ferraros. And on her pre- 
miéres—those rapturous return visits after 
unendurable absences—the flowers that 
poured over the orchestra rail and flooded 
the passages to her dressing room would 
have done honor to the burial of kings. 

- She lay in the hammock lit by slanting 
rays of the sun, her raven hair stirred by 
an attentive breeze. One felt that a goddess 
was asleep. The blue of her eyes shone 
through half-closed lids. Scarlet hibiscus 
could not have incarmined her pouting 
lips, nor the glow of evening have sweet- 
ened the peach bloom of her rounded cheeks. 
Whiter than lilies was her skin. 

M. Foussereau, of the Rue de la Paix, 
prince of coiffeurs and grand maitre de 
toilette des dames, a man to whom queens 
had confided the tragedy of their com- 
plexions, frankly admitted that in Alma 
Ferraros he had touched the pinnacle of 
his skill. “A chef d’euvre, messieurs,”’ he 
would say. ‘‘Behold—a masterpiece.” 

It is not very clear why La Petite Brésili- 
enne claimed Brazil as the land of her 
origin. Waggishly it had been put forward 
that a fondness for nuts was the cause, 
color being lent to the suggestion by the 
association of her name with that of a well- 
known captain in the guards. The regis- 
trar of births and deaths for the parish 
of Houndsditch has a record in his books 
which abolishes the Brazilian myth at a 
mere glance. Alma’s father was a Pole 
with a_perfect genius for cutting dress 
coats. Her mother was of Spanish descent, 
who married out of the Fried Fish into 
Tailoring. Alma’s first introduction to 
Terpsichore was at the corner of Middlesex 
Street, when she danced to a barrel organ 
and was occasionally rewarded with ha’- 
penny by admiring onlookers. By natural 
stages she gravitated to a Drury Lane 
ballet, thereafter joining a traveling troupe, 
in whose company she learned her craft 
and saw the world. An attractive offer 
from the proprietor of a cabaret in Rio 
detached her from this gallant little band of 
dancers, placed a budding crown of laurels 
upon her brow, introduced her to a society 
of male and female libertines, and altered 
the tide of her entire existence. From 
her former companions she had learned 
fellowship, courage, generosity; from her 
new she learned extravagance, caprice and 
avarice. 

At a year’s end she left Rio for Petro- 
grad—then St. Petersburg—bearing with 
her a measure of fame and ill-fame equally 
distributed. An insensate and insatiable 
desire for jewelry and excitement drove 
her into a morass of excesses. Money and 
adventure—these were the gods who de- 
controlled her with a rod of platinum, 
diamond set. But Alma had fallen upon 
evil days. Fresh stars had risen in the 
dramatic firmament, and her glory was 
beginning to wane. 

Soothed by the hum of insects she had 
fallen into a drowse and it was with no good 
nature she awoke to the touch of a rude 
hand upon her shoulder. 

“Sh! Don’t maka de noise!” said a 
voice imperatively. 

Opening her eyes she looked up at a man 
in a deplorable soup-spotted dress suit and 
frayed and dirty linen. 

His hair was black, cowpé en brosse, and 
came to a hideous peak on his low forehead. 
His chin was illshaven and blue, and a tooth- 
brush mustache projected fiercely from a 
short upper lip. In his hand, half hidden 
by a soiled napkin, was a leather-bound 
book. 

He threw a furtive glance over his shoul- 
der and, satisfying himself no one was about, 
abruptly thrust the book into Alma’s hand. 

“Taka de book. Just arrifed. Liedown.” 

“T’d like to know what the devil you’re 
talking about,’’ said Alma. “TI asked for no 
book.”’ 

Andrea Negretti gave an angry gesture, 
but his voice dropped as he replied, 
“Don’ta be fool. Taka de book, Thirty- 
three.” 

Alma started and her eyes lit up with 
excitement. 

“Then this is Hf 

“What wasa expected.” 

“From England—the plans—the ——” 

“Sh! Sh-h!” 

Alma nodded and turned the book 
slowly in her hand. 

“But this is a book. Browning’s Men 
and Women.” 

: “Stucka between de pages halfa way 
roo. 

“Tsee. H’m! Good idea. And I am to 
take this to the Thirteenth Communal?” 

Andrea shook his head. 
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“No, anuder. He arrifesoon. He maka 
the introducks to you.” 

““What—today?” 

“Today, tomorrow—I don’ta know. 
You listen to what I tella, don’t it?” 

“Go on.” 

“He introducks himselves. He will 
weara a white carnaish.” 

“A white carnation?” 

“Ah! He spika dese words—‘ What are 
your plans?’ He say ‘What are your 
plans?’ Den you giva de book. Finish.” 

“Hm!” said Alma. “That’s all right 
as far as it goes, but what’s his number?” 

Andrea Negretti fidgeted with his hands 
and moved his shoulders uneasily. 

“No number. Nota have one.” 

“What? But all of us have numbers.” 

“T giva the instrucksh. It’s finish.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t, my beauty,” said Alma, 
rising. ‘‘It’s far from being finished. Where 
did you get these orders?” 

“Dey was writ on a slippa de pape I 
finda in der book. After I read I putta de 
pape in fire.” 

“And how did you get the book?” 
Alma’s eyes were piercing and her tone 
granitic. ‘Who brought it?” 

“Forty-seven. I come now from de 
station.” 

“He gave it you there?” 

Sa r8t, Sie? 

“No one saw?” 

“No. He slippa de book in my pock. 
Wasa only out of de train a minute.” 

. oe that was all the paper said?” 

‘ (hea 

“You're lying, aren’t you? There was 
a number and you’ve forgotten.” 

Andrea clenched his hands savagely. 

“Tf I haffa forgot it was all one, don’t 
it? De carnaish he wear—‘ What are your 
plans?’”’ 

“You needn’t repeat it. My memory 
is sound. But look here, if anything goes 
wrong you'll get the blame, my boy—all of 
it. That’ll do. Clear out. I’ve no time for 
fools, and I’m going to sleep.” 

And once again she settled herself in the 
hammock and arranged the skirt over her 
knees. 

Andrea waved his arms in the air, then 
dragged a string of protest out of his mouth 
with both hands. 

“Ts it you go mad, it is? I don’ta know 
what for dey use dese women. You gotta 
no more sense than to sleepa in de ham 
with de book?” 

“T can look after myself—and this,”’ 
Alma retorted. 

“But if iy 

Alma’s parasol opened with a click as 
final as the fall of a curtain on a play. 

With a muttered imprecation Andrea 
Negretti swung on his heel and marched 
off toward the hotel. 


XVII 


(Fok CONYNGHAM’S campaign to 
besiege the heart of Leslie Kavanagh 
did not prosper in ratio to expectation. No 
one could have been nicer to him than she, 
but her general bearing did not betray the 
characteristics of new-born love. Her eyes 
did not droop at his approach, nor did 
her cheeks assume a deeper color, and the 
tremble was absent from her voice. It was 
all most disappointing. Cyril to the best 
of his ability had blandished, he had re- 
pined, he had looked upon the horizon and 
sighed deeply, he had begun many sen- 
tences to leave them in mid-air with a stag- 
gering breath. But all to no avail. And the 
worst of it was that his desire for her in- 
creased rather than diminished. The tor- 
ments of unrequited love claimed him 
victim; Cupid’s arrow was twisted in his 
heart. 

Armied with a cushion, a copy of La Vie 
Parisienne, a box of Kingtolek chocolates 
and some cigarettes, Cyril betook himself 
to a remote part of the hotel gardens 
where hung a hammock in the shade of 
trees. The Honorable Mrs. Conyngham, 
with characteristic thoughtlessness, had 
gathered in Leslie for a shopping expedi- 
tion, leaving the unhappy Cyril to his own 
devices. 

He had done his best to discourage the 
shopping movement and had earned for his 
pains a rebuke and some small unpopular- 
ity. Wherefore he decided to seek seclu- 
sion—not unattended with a few creature 
comforts—and philosophically review the 
problem of how to set his affairs in proper 
order. : 

It was a day for lovers; the sun shone 
bravely, sea and sky were rivals in tur- 
quoise and sapphire, birds sang and the 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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ISK advertising this year has proved 


in F 


a vital link between the product and 
the public. It has asked that Fisk Tires 


be given the chance to sell themselves. 
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These tires warrant the strongest 
claims—but anybody can make claims. 


asked to compare Fisk Tires with any 


The motoring public has simply been 
others. 


Time to Re-tire? 


(Buy Fisk) 
TRADE MARK REG, U., S. PAT. OFF, 


That comparison has doubled sales. 


If you are considering some other tire, 


see the Fisk Tire first. 


Compare it in your size with any other 
good looks and safety. 


you know for bigness, strength, resil- 


iency, 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value in every size 


for car, truck or speed wagon 
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TO-DAY - for public records ~ 
the Russell system of indexing 
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TO-DAY~ for general business 
L.B.Automatic Index 


Spindle bills 1876 
File profits 1922 
Library Bureau 46 years 


Ee 1876 spindle methods of filing 
were standard. Essentially, filing 
had not advanced in centuries. In 
1876 Library Bureau was founded. 
A short time later the constructive 
energy of this organization began 
to revitalize filing practice. 


















1912—L. B. Automatic Index 
—Admittedly the one notable correspond- 
ence filing invention of the present cen- 
tury. This L. B. System eliminates 90% of 
common alphabetical divisions and by an 
ingenious double check actually prevents 
the file clerk from making errors. 









Library Bureau’s ever-widening 
service has recently embraced 
that most difficult of fields—the 
systematizing of public records. 


1922—Russell System of In- 


dexing—This system makes the usual 
tedious and often faulty searching of pub- 
lic records a matter of certainty and min- 
utes. Already the astounding benefits 
resulting from its use have won the ac- 
claim of the legal profession, title com- 
panies and the general public. 






1892—Vertical Filing—Box 
files were in general use. Papers were 
laid flat—horizontal filing. Library Bureau 
conceived the then revolutionary idea of 
filing papers on edge—vertical filing. 







At one stroke, Library Bureau coffined 
the filing achievements of all previous 
history. The world began to file verti- 
cally, thanks to Library Bureau. 






The years passed. Numerous 
developments in vertical filing 
sprang from the primary idea. 
Moreefficientalphabetic, numeric, 
subject and other systems came 
into being, most of them created 
by Library Bureau. And then— 





In the panel at the right are crys- 
tallized the full scope and extent of 
L. B. service that can lower over- 
head and increase profits in every 
kind of business—your business. 








Send for booklet, “The Newest Force in Business Building.’’ 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 









Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ 












Supplies 






Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Albany Cincinnati Erie Louisville Pittsburgh Scranton Dallas, Parker Bros. 
Atlanta Cleveland Fall River ilwaukee Portland Springfield San Francisco Oakland 
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The Six Big Divisions 
of 
Library Bureau Service 


1. Special Service 

Analysis Service: Trained ex- 
perts analyze your file and rec- 
ord needs and furnish 
full recommendations. 


Send for folder No. 612. 


Indexing Service: Pre- 
pares and writes card records. 
Transfers accounts from books 
tocard ledgers. Relieves you of the clerical 
burden of installing new card and filing 
systems. Send for booklet No. 822.- 





















Statistical Service: A unique service to 
business executives. Prepares confidential 
statistics from figures supplied by any busi- 
ness. Send for folder No. 919. 
2. Specialized Departments 
Bank Department 
Send for booklet No. 805. 
Government Department 
Send for booklet No. 818. 
ts : Insurance Department 

——— By Send for booklet No. 704. 

VT Wi Mk Library Department 

Pa i Send for catalog No. 812. 

Schools of Filing 
Send for booklet No. 503. 

L. B. Service includes the planning of new 
systems, special and stock equipment, lay- 
ing out filing and record departments, the 
preparation of confidential information. 

3. Filing Systems 
Alphabetic 
Geographic 
Numeric 
Subject 
L. B. Automatic Index 
The Russell Index 
Library Bureau in- 
stalls the filing system 
that best suits the needs of any business. 
Send for book No. 709 or Russell folder. 
4. Card Record Systems 
L. B. Sales record—saleés infor- 
mation at the sales manager’s 
finger-tips. Send for fold- 
tw) er No. 615. 
L. B. Stock record— 
eliminates over-stocking 
or under-stocking. Send 
for folder No. 605. 
L. B. Card ledger — saves space, time and 
money, over bound or loose-leaf ledgers. 
Send for booklet No. 711. 

L. B. Visible record file—combines unit 
feature of cards with visible feature of the 
book index. Send for folder No. 713. 

5. Cabinets— Wood and Steel 
They areused by 125,000 
businesses. L. B. quality 
is standard. 
L. B. has originated 
many labor-saving devices: 


Vertical units. 

Card record desks. 

Counter-hight units. 

Card ledger trays. 
Send for catalogs Nos. 707 and 708. 

L. B. Record Safe. Send for folder No. 712. 


6. Supplies 














L. B. Cards—Over 
2,500,000 a day. More 
than 1,000 stock forms. 
Known for their uniform 


smooth edges. 
L. B. Folders include 
every kind; notably the 
famous L. B. Reinforced folder which saves 
valuable space in file drawers. : 


L. B. Guides include plain, printed, cellu- 
loided, removable label and metal tip. 


Send for catalog No. 702. 
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gentlest zephyrs rustled the leaves over- 
head. Cyril noted these matters, but they 
delighted him not. He had had a half 
bottle with his lunch—to no avail. He had 
drunk a double kiimmel at a single gulp—it 
made no difference. - 

As he walked down the gravel path he 
swung his cushions at the nodding heads 
of flowers. Fallen petals of Christmas roses 
marked his passage, and the broken stems 
of Michaelmas daisies spoke of a spirit in 
chains. 

He passed a waiter, whose evening-dress 
clothes looked particularly vile in the 
sunlight, and ignored the polite ‘“‘M’sieur”’ 
that was offered. 

He turned through an archway of aloes 
and moved across grass to the spot where 
the hammock was suspended. ‘Ten feet 
distant from his goal he flung the cushion 
to the ground, followed it with the paper 
and the chocolates, and exclaimed intem- 
perately ‘‘Oh, blast!’’ 

The hammock was occupied. He had 
been forestalled by a woman. A frilly 
parasol covered her head and most of her 
body, all that was visible being a short 
skirt drawn tightly over her knees and two 
perfectly proportioned ankles gracefully 
crossed and terminating in a pair of Louis 
Quinze shoes with scarlet heels. Rhythmic 
breathing revealed the fact that the lady 
was asleep. A small hand trailed on the 
grass; it was a left hand, but there was no 
wedding ring on the third finger. Follow- 
ing on similar lines of deduction, the astute 
might have hazarded the belief that the 
lady had three fiancés, for the finger in 
question was encircled with two diamond 
half hoops and a most imposing marquise. 

Normally speaking, the sight presented 
was one that would hardly have failed to 
excite in Cyril feelings of interest and 
speculation, but love of Leslie had robbed 
him of the taste for promiscuous adventure. 
He resented the lady’s presence, since she 
deprived him of what he cared for most in 
the world, his own personal comfort. 

Groaning and protesting he sprawled 
upon the ground and bunched the cushion 
under his head. The sun was in his eyes 
and he was unable to read. The grass felt 
damp and a mosquito stung his ankle. 

He was on the point of rising and chuck- 
ing the whole scheme of an afternoon de- 
voted to philosophy, when a middle-aged 
man with a tanned and genial face appeared 
upon the scene, threw a glance at the ham- 
mock, shrugged his shoulders, murmured 
“Damn it,’ pulled a newspaper from his 
pocket and sat down on a tree stump a few 
feet away. 

Something in the newcomer’s appearance 
inspired Cyril to converse. He had the 
looks of a sympathetic listener. 

“Hammock hunting?” said Cyril. ‘‘Was 
doing the same thing myself. Sickening, 
finding it filled.” 

“H’m! Very tryin’.” 

“T’m next with that one, y’know.” 

The newcomer smiled. 

“T shan’t dispute your claim.” 

“Got here first, you see.” 

The smile broadened. 

“T’ll go if you’re nervous.” 

“Not a bit. You stay and talk. Too 
damn sunny to read. Just arrived?” 

“Came before lunch.” 

“Thought you were new. Motor down?” 

“T flew from Paris.” 

‘‘Not a bad idea,”’ Cyril nodded. “‘Can’t 
stick these Continental trains. See, I don’t 
know your name.” 

The newcomer yawned. 

“What? Oh, my name. 
derton.” 

“Seem to have heard it somewhere. 
Mine’s Conyngham. Staying with the 
aunt—guardian, you know.” 

“Oh, ah, yes; saw you in the visitors’ 
list. Honorable Mrs. Conyngham. You 
in the army?” ; 

Cyril shook his head. 

“No. Legations— Vienna.” 

“Oh, ah, yes.” 

That disposed of Cyril. George Wedder- 
ton had an intimate knowledge of the 
names of pretty well every attaché in 
pretty well every legation and consulate. 
Cyril’s identity was proved. In much the 
same way he had interrogated a dozen 
other hotel guests during the brief time 
since his arrival. By a principle of chang- 
ing his place at meals he would soon be 
intimate with the private affairs of most 
of the hotel staff. It was only a matter of 
time before people told him all about them- 
selves. He shifted the subject to another 
direction. 


George Wed- 
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““Who’s the pretty girl at your table? 
Sister?” 

Cyril shot an antagonistic glance, but 
George looked so guileless and inoffensive 
that he let the question go unchallenged. 

“No; she’s a Miss Leslie Kavanagh.” 

“Engaged to her?’ 

Really the fellow was rather naive. One 
couldn’t help being frank with him. 

“Not yet. Why?” 

George shrugged his shoulders. 

“You asked me to talk.” 

Cyril smiled. 

“Of course it’s all on the q. t. at present.” 

“Just so.’’ George rose and stretched 
himself. 

“You on your own down here?” 

“Don’t know a soul. Expectin’ a friend 
this evenin’, though. Just had a wire to 
say so. Fellar named Saville.” 

“By Jove! You know Martyn Saville?” 

“Tntimately.” 

“Funny. Matter of fact he’s joining our 
party, but we weren’t looking for him till 
the day after tomorrow. You sure he’s 
coming today?” 

“Had a wire to say so. Think I'll try 
and find a chair somewhere. This stump 
ain’t overcomfortable. See you again, 
perhaps.” 

‘Sure to.” 

George moved away a half dozen paces, 
then turned. 

“Know anything about that new ar- 
rival?” he asked. 

“No. Who d’you mean?” 

“The Brazilian dancing woman—Alma 
Ferraros.” 

Cyril started and sat up abruptly as 
though he had been stung—a nct altogether 
surprising circumstance. , 

“Lord! You don’t say she’s here!” 

- Toldsso:i? 

“My stars!” 

“Know her, then?”’ 

Cyril hesitated and half shook his head. 

“‘T’ve an idea I met her at the embassy 
in Paris.” 

“Hardly at the embassy,’ suggested 
George. 

“Well, I was there at the time.” 

“‘T see. From the embassy. Was there 
any talk about her—ever hear—apart from 
her dancin’?” 

““A good deal, I believe,’’ Cyril replied 
with a touch of pathos. 

“T meant, was she mixed up in politics 
and things of that kind?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“Ah, well; just wondered.” 

With a smile and a wave of the hand he 
turned away, choosing a path that led to 
the back entrance of the hotel, where newly 
arrived guests’ luggage was piled await- 
ing conveyance to the bedroom corridors. 
George had a positive passion for reading 
luggage labels; it interested him to know 
where people had come from, and relieved 
him of the necessity of asking questions. 

Nothing in the world is more character- 
istie of its owner than a hat box or Glad- 
stone bag. It is a passport that all who 
have eyes may read, an open book whose 
pages are crowded with personal revela- 
tions. 

The sound of George’s retreating foot- 
steps had barely died away when Cyril 
sprang to his feet and exclaimed ‘‘ Damn!” 

He said it three times, and at the third 
epee added the words, “‘ Of all infernal 
uck!” 

And he had every excuse. What could 
be more disastrous to the cause of new love 
than the presence of an old? 

Alma Ferraros! The very name was 
enough to wreck ambition. Alma, the 
most flagrant of all his wild associates! 
Alma, whose interment three years before 
had cost as much as all his other follies put 
together. And she was just the sort of 
woman who, if the caprice suggested itself, 
would not admit she had ever been given 
decent burial. She would rise again and 
think nothing of it. Like Hamlet’s father 
she would burst her cerements, and with 
him for partner insist on revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon. It was damnable. 

In his agitation Cyril stamped on the 
box of chocolates, which broke beneath his 
foot with a loud report. 

The sleeper in the hammock started, 
stretched her arms with the parasol ‘at full 
length, opened her eyes, swung her feet to 
the ground, smiled amazedly, and said in 
a voice that sounded like one very expen- 
sive orchid addressing another: ‘Cyreel! 
It’s my Cyreel. But how lovely! And to 
stand there so quiet till I wake.” 

With hands outstretched she rose and 
came toward him. 
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“A laundress and a valet 
taught me the way to buy 
my shirts,” says Lom Bruce 


“Be sure they have this label and you’ll have no com- 
plaint of my laundry work,” said Sarah Kernan. 


OM BRUCE is a bachelor. 
He has apartments in Phila- 
delphia’s most exclusive hotel. 

“Harry,” he said one day to the 
hotel valet, “your laundress is a 
jewel; but she’s a little rough on 
my shirts. Here’s one with the 
buttons off, and another has 
shrunk in the neck-band.” 

“Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” said 
the valet, “I noticed last week 
that some of your shirts were not 
wearing well and I spoke to Mrs. 
Kernan. She said— 

“*Tell Mr. Bruce to buy all his 
shirts with this label and he’ll 
have no complaint of my 
laundry work.’” 

And the valet held 
up a shirt, pointing 
to the Emery label. 

“I looked over 
your shirts, Mr. 
Bruce. It’s just as 
Mrs. Kernan says. 
The ones with the 
Emery label look 






Why Emery Shirts are equal 
to custom-made 


Patterns in each shirt perfectly bal- 
anced — stripes match in cuffs, front, etc. 


Different sleeve lengths. 


quettes (buttoning above cuff) to prevent 
gaping sleeves and make cuffs set right. 
Nek-ban-tab 
for inserting collar button in back. 


Pre-shrunk neck-bands. 


Closely stitched seams. 
buttons. 
And so on. 


Unbreakable buttonholes. 





just as good as new. The colors 
haven’t faded. The buttons are 
on tight. The materials are 
wearing fine, and they haven’t 
shrunk a bit.” 

* ao * 

Emery Shirts fully live up to their 
reputation of “equal to custom- 
made.” They fit comfortably. The 
patterns are distinctive. Emery 
refinements of finish are found 
only under the Emery label. 

Yet Emery Shirts cost no more 
than ordinary shirts—$2, $2.50, 
$3 and up. 

If there is no Emery dealer near 
you, we will see that you are 
served, on receipt of 
money-order and 
name of your dealer. 
Mention neck - band 
size, sleeve-length and 
color preférences. 
W. M. Steppacher 
& Bro., Inc., Makers 
of Emery Shirts, 
Philadelphia.* 


Sleeve pla- 


Clear pearl 


Shirts 
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For Coolness and 


SURE COMFORT 














Webbing belt is specially 


Large, roomy arm- 
holes, faced with 
tape. 


Guaranteed 2-thread 
elastic webbing belt 
instead of single 
thread. 


Special 
reinforcement. 


prides. full-length 


nees. 





sewed to prevent rips. 
Closed crotch stays closed. 


Ir you're after the loose and airy, free-and-easy satisfaction 
a man hankers for over the Fourth and through to Frost, 
you ring your dealer’s cash register foday for an outfit of 
Hanes Athletic Union Suits—at $1.00 per ring! 

Whether you’re trained for speed or built for ballast— 
“Hanes Extra-Features” will give you all the wear and 
custom-cut comfort that’s possible to put into a man’s 


summer underwear—and— 


For Only One Dollar! 


Here’s What “Hanes Extra-Features’’ Do! 


FULL CUT on generous pattern. No skimping. Full standard sizes 
give perfect freedom to every move of arms, legs and body. 

ARMHOLES taped instead of turned under. Never a chance for curl 
or rip—but a friction-free surface that wears as long as the garment. 

NECK “V” or circular style, strongly reinforced with nainsook. Stays 
up on the shoulders without a hint of chokiness. 


CLOSED CROTCH stays closed. 


(See illustration above.) Crotch 


lap buttons sewed on the seam— 4 thicknesses of material instead of 2. 


No patch used. 


WEBBING BELT -guaranteed two-thread elastic webbing instead of 
single thread, gives more elasticity and greater strength. Specially 
sewed to prevent tearing or ripping. 

PEARL BUTTONS specially selected, sewed on to stay put. 

REINFORCEMENTS at every point of strain safeguard against all 


chance of seam-rips. 


Register a summer comfort pledge today—your dealer will accept 
your initiation fee of $1.00 and enroll you for a season membership. 
If he hasn’t Hanes Athletic Union Suits write to us and we'll see 


that you are supplied. 


The youngsters can also have Hanes comfort and wear. 


Hanes 


Athletic Union Suits for Boys—sizes 20 to 34; ages2 to 16 
P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





*1.00 A SUIT 


$1.15 west of the Rockies 





Hanes Guarantee 


We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. 
We guarantee to return your money or give 
you ‘a new garment if any seam breaks. 





Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 
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“‘As an honest fact,” he replied, backing 
a step, ‘‘didn’t know it was you—and— 
thought I was making rather a shine.” 

Alma shook a finger and frowned. 

“Trying to wake a strange lady. I am 
ashamed. Cyreel, you are worse than 
ever.” 

It was no time for beating about the 
bush. She must be made to understand 
straightaway that her reign was over and 
there could be no question of reinstatement 
to the throne. His only hope lay in firm- 
ness, immediate and uncompromising. A 
false move now and all would be lost. Al- 
ready he could feel the spell of those blue 
and lustrous eyes, hard eyes, that softened 
only to a string of pearls or a human frailty. 
Already he could feel her net enmeshing 
his unwilling limbs, the subtle enveloping 
quality of her voice which wrapped a man 
up as neatly as a chemist’s parcel. He 
moved uneasily from one foot to the other. 
Her next sentence gave him the cue he 
desired. 

“But you do not seem half so pleased to 
see me as I you. Oh, ld! I was afraid I 
should be so bored.” 

“Ah!” said Cyril. “You ought to have 
gone to another hotel. This one is too 
respectable.”’ 

Alma broke into a smile that was like 
a Bond Street jeweler’s taking down its 
shutters. 

“But you will alter that, Cyreel. It will 
be like old Paris days over again.” 

And she clapped her hands ecstatically. 

Cyril planted his feet firmly and filled 
his lungs. 

“T’m sorry to disappoint you, old girl,” 
he said, “‘but I’m down here with the aunt.” 

Alma nodded her head wisely. 

“We shall arrange, my Cyreel, you and 
I; we are very wise people, oh, yes.’ 

“My dear good girl, we shall arrange 
nothing.” _ 

“You don’t want me?” 

“T donot. Nowlook here, I was thunder- 
ing decent after that Paris affair. Did all 
I could, and more. Now be a sport and 
give me a miss.” 

“T give you Miss Alma Ferraros, and all 
will say, ‘How lucky is this young man.’” 

““A miss,” Cyril repeated. “I mean, 
don’t know me. The aunt is a bit of a 
stickler and fe 

“Oh, it’s very well, it’s very well. But 
I am much too hard up to part with a 
readymade friend.” 
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“Knowing me won’t help you. I’m 


broke to the wide.,”’ 


“Nothing?” 

“Absolutely on the beach.” 

“Oh, the poor! Very well then, Alma 
shall be banker for her little Cyreel. She 
will return his—what you say?—hospital- 
ity. She will be pleased.” 

Things were getting desperate. There 
was no alternative but to speak the truth. 
After all, Cyril reasoned to himself, love 
was a thing she could hardly fail to sym- 
pathize with. 

“Jolly ripping of you, and all that,” said 
he, ‘‘but it won’t work. There’s a girl 
staying with us here that I’m keen on— 
want to marry—and ——” 

“T am de trop.” 

“T hate to say so.” 

“But it’s true.” 

“Well, I would be grateful if you could 
see a way to leaving me alone.” 

Alma pouted substantially. 

“OS difficult. ’S very hard.” 

“Be a sport and promise.” 

Alma assumed the look of A Soul’s 
Awakening. 

“Tl think about it.” 

“Couldn’t you be a bit more conclusive? 
It’s a serious thing with me.” 

She looked at him critically, and the 
gravity of her expression broke up into a 
trayful of diamonds. 

“T promise anything,” she cried, “‘if you 
give me a kiss.” 

“A kiss?” 

“Yes, a kiss.” 

“T say! Think that necessary?” 

“Anything if you do that; if not— 
nothing.” 

“Oh, very well. I suppose it don’t mat- 
ter much.” 

But he was wrong, for the Honorable 
Mrs. Conyngham, who was gifted with an 
extraordinary nose for finding people in 
awkward situations, came through the 
cleft in the bushes at the very moment that 
Alma slid an arm round Cyril’s neck and 
drew his lips down to hers. 

Mrs. Conyngham paused in horror while 
the kiss pursued its course unabated; then 
she retreated rapidly to the narrow path 
which had brought her into the presence 
of this appalling spectacle. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


WHAT WOULD THE BOYS WE 
WERE THINK OF US NOW ? 


(Continued from Page 9) 


at the camera—and at J. P. Phelps, Artis- 
tic Photographer, Muscatine, Iowa—and 
not let on that his little heart was almost 
broken by the thought of the fringe on his 
pants—the boy’s pants, not J. P. Phelps’ 
pants—and I could make gentle mothers 
and strong harsh men hide their faces in 
their hands and sob until they all rushed 
down to the post office to send the little boy 
pairs of pants; but, for one thing, the pants 
would not fit me now; and, for another 
thing, that little 1876 boy never felt any 
feelings of the sort. The only Sunday-pants 
thoughts that boy ever had were that it 
was a dog-gone shame he had to wear them 
on a week day. No; the only way to get 
pathos out of the photographs of those 
seven-year-old boys we were is to wonder 
what they would think of the way we have 
lived up to their expectations. 

Looking at it that way I do feel rather 
sorry for all those nice little boys we were. 
They were such hopeful little fellows. 
When he is seven years old, or about then, 
a fellow begins to speculate quite a lot on 
what he will be when he is a man. He does 
not think of the man he will be as exactly 
the same person as himself. He is only 
a boy, but this other fellow is going to be 
a man. He begins to look around among 
the gods and heroes to pick out the sort of 
men he hopes to be. He takes a look at 
father and decides that father is a fine man, 
far and away the finest man he knows—you 
can’t beat the loyalty of a seven-year-old 
boy—but he has to admit that father is not 
absolutely perfect. He has to admit that in 
one or two little matters George Washing- 
ton probably did surpass father a wee mite. 
Father is father of course; but it cannot be 
denied that John L. Sullivan had a won- 
derful right arm. There is usually, it is 
true, a spare half dollar in father’s pocket 


when the circus comes to town, but—with 
the utmost loyalty to father—one has to 
admit that in finance Rothschild and Croesus 
and the Count of Monte Cristo certainly 
had the goods. Father is father, but when 
a young fellow is daydreaming of his future 
he is compelled to remember that there were 
such men as Christopher Columbus, Buf- 
falo Bill, Abraham Lincoln, Leatherstock- 
ing, Robert Fulton, Ole Bull, Patrick Henry 
and Cal Towers, the champion snare drum- 
mer of the United States. 

A young man of seven, looking far into 
the future, has a right to expect great 
things of the man he is to become. He has 
a right to expect the man to be a credit to 
him. Of course the boy’s perspective may 
be a little faulty at the moment. The boy I 
used to be, after questioning whether he 
would prefer to have the man be a second 
George Washington or the World’s Unri- 
valed Premier Bareback Rider, decided 
that properly to fulfill his destiny and meet 
the approval of his soul he must be a black- 
smith, 

I am ashamed to say it, but I confess I 
have failed the young man there. I am not 
a blacksmith. The sort of blacksmith the 
young man had in mind was one with a 
large quantity of black hair on his arms and 
a complete jungle of it on his exposed chest. 
His main occupation would be whanging a 
piece of white-hot iron with a heavy ham- 
mer while he let the sparks fall on him with 
no more concern than if they were snow- 
flakes. Now and then he would spit into 
the water tub and shift his quid to the other 
cheek. To vary the monotony he would 
occasionally straddle the lower leg of a 
horse, holding its hock between his knees 
while he pressed a red-hot horseshoe to the 
sole of the hoof. A whiff of blue smoke 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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A good automobile driver is, first, 
the driver’whose mind is free from 
all worries and anxieties— whose first 
thought is upon driving the car. 


A good automobile driver is, second, 
one who has confidence in the car 
which is being driven. 


And confidence comes only from a 
thorough knowledge—a tested under- 
standing—of how the car operates. 


She, who knows just what happens 
when the clutch pedal comes back 
and the accelerator pedal is depressed 
—andtonsaremovedsmoothly, swift- 
ly, and majestically away—is a better 
driver than is she who does not know 
these important things. 


She, who understands the generation 
of the power in the motor and its noise- 
less delivery through the transmission 
(or gear box); through the propeller 
shaft protected by its universal joints; 
how it is reduced at the pinion; and 
how it turns the corners at the differ- 
ential, to be transmitted to the rear 


or driving wheels; she will be best 
able to handle that car in every cir- 
cumstance which arises. 


A good automobile driver must have 
confidence in the vital parts of the 
machine, with a mind free to meet 
every road exigency. As aconfidence- 
building knowledge of the car in- 
creases, so will increase the faith in 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings to 
protect every horse-power, to elimi- 
nate every possibility of delay, bring- 
ing that assurance and peace of 
mind that good drivers must have. 


That is why the driver of the Timken- 
equipped automobile is a more con- 
fident driver—and a better driver— 
than is the other. 


And that, in turn, is why more and 
more women are asking him—the car 
salesman, the husband, the brother 
—“‘Has it Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings, and where?”’ 


For women today are just as much 
automobile drivers and automobile 
buyers as are men. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
CANTON, OHIO 


“Ask him to explain it”’ 


ARE WOMEN BETTER DRIVERS THAN MEN? 


“During the years I have 
studied traffic operation I 
have always found that wom- 
en are more careful drivers 
than men; take more pride 
in their driving; are as effi- 
cient in emergencies; and as 
a consequence have less acci- 
dents attributable to them.” 

—Former Safety Director 


C. N. Sparks 
Akron, Ohio 
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Ten miles and more of silken strands 


go into the making of a pair of. 


Phoenix hose. While other natural 
fibers are at best only a few inches 
long before they are twisted into 
thread, the filament of silk as it 
comes from the cocoon is practically 
endless. And that is why silk makes 
the strongest of all thread. The 
Phoenix method of converting the 
finest of silk into the finest of hosiery 
has, for a full decade, insured to 
the men, women and children of 
America longer hosiery mileage 
and greater elegance at low cost. 


P EL@-F Nee 
HOSIERY. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

would then spurt out with a sizzle, perfum- 
ing the air with a delicious odor of burnt 
horn. When the horse moved the black- 
smith would shout at it sternly, using a 
few well-ripened words; if the horse was a 
mule he would shout louder and the words 
would be riper. 

At times the blacksmith would lean indo- 
lently against his forge and slowly pull the 
knotted rope of the huge bellows, turning 
now and then to pat the coals with his 
pincers and then addressing some witty 
words to the small boy looking in at the 
door, such as “Well, bub, what do you 
think your folks call your name by when 
you’re at home?”’ or ‘‘ Well, sonny, how’s 
your coppery-optics today?” or even that 
more amazingly brilliant query,  ‘‘ Well, 
Johnny, how does your corporosity seem to 
sagasitate this morning?” 

Presently, because of his admirable quali- 
ties, six men in frock coats and high silk 
hats would arrive and make the blacksmith 
President of the United States, commander 
in chief of the Army and superintendent of 
the Episcopal Sunday school. The black- 
smith would then put a for-rent sign on his 
shop, buckle a sword around his waist, don 
a Knights of Pythias hat with a long white 
ostrich plume and go down to Washington, 
D. C., to veto the bill prohibiting boys from 
playing marbles for keeps. When he died 
his funeral procession would be three miles 
long and have four brass bands, and a 
grateful nation would erect a statue of him, 
showing a kind but stern countenance and 
a pair of trousers that were too long and too 
loose. 

If I had to go back to 1876 today and 
face the boy I was I know he would look 
at me with a stare of utter unrecognition. 
First he would stare; but when he realized 
I was he, he would burst right out erying. 

“No! No!” he would sob. ‘You don’t 
even look like a blacksmith!” 

“But wait!” I would beg. ‘Wait until 
I tell you dy 

“T see!” he would exclaim. ‘“‘ You were 
not worthy enough to be a blacksmith, but 
you have done the best you could—you are 
President of the United States.” 

“No; but a 

“Then you are commander in chief of the 
Army. Well, you’ve not entirely betrayed 
my trust.” 

“But I’m not ——’’ I would stammer, 
trying to think of an excuse. 

“Not commander in chief?’ the boy 
would cry. “Stop! You have already 
broken my heart, but perhaps you can 
save one or two of the pieces. Tell me you 
are at least something worth while; do not 
keep me in suspense—tell me you are at 
least superintendent of the Episcopal Sun- 
day school!”’ 

And I would have to tell him I was not 
even that—not even a pirate or a two-gun 
man or a fireman in a red shirt; not evena 
bishop or a millionaire or a senator. Then, 
probably, he would give me one final look 
of reproach and go out behind the wood- 
shed and eat a green apple and die. 








Watching Yourself Parade 


If a man has a seven-year-old son he 
hates to have that son think he is a failure, 
and he will stoop to a lot of subterfuges 
to avoid destroying that boy’s belief that 
he is a hero; but hardly any of us give a 
thought to the boy we were and what, he 
would think of us. We owe something to 
that boy; we owe something to the faith 
he had in us. 

I wonder how we would feel if all those 
little boys we once were, who so trusted us 
to be the best we possibly could be, should 
get together somewhere and look us over. 
Suppose they were all lined up along the 
sidewalk—thousands of those seven-year- 
olds—as if it was circus day and the big 
parade was expected to heave into sight 
any minute. Little Ellis Butler would be 
there, and little Warren Harding, and little 
Herbie Hoover, and little you, and little 
Sammy Smith, and little Johnny Jones, 
and all the little seven-year-olds we once 
were. 

There we would all be, eating double- 
jointed peanuts and pink-and-white pop 
corn nervously, and leaning out as far as 
we could, craning our necks and now and 
then running to the middle of the street to 
* gee if we could catch the first glimpse of us 
as we came marching down the street in the 
procession. 

Suddenly from far up the street would 
come the first weird tootle of the steam 


calliope; and then, nearer, the first blare- 
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of the brass band at the head of the parade; 
and one little boy would jump up and down 
and shout, ‘‘Here they come! Here they 
come! I see ’’em!”’ 

Then the head of the procession would 
come in sight, and every little boy would 
be ten times as excited as before. Imagine 
not having seen yourself for years and 
years! I would turn to you and say: 

“You just wait until you see the man 
I’ve become! You’ll see something worth 
while, I bet you! I’ll bet I’m splendid— 
just awfully noble and rich and kind and 
famous and honest and everything!”’ 

“Yes, but you just wait until you see 
me!”’ you would cry. ‘‘You’ll know me 
the minute you see me! I’ll be the governor 
or a millionaire or the head of a big cor- 
poration, or something elegant.” 

We boys on the sidewalk would not have 
the least doubt about some things. The men 
we had become would all be fine, strong 
men with our heads held high—brave and 
rich and successful. It could not be other- 
wise. 

So along comes the brass band, tooting 
and thumping, and all the little boys that 
we were stand on tiptoe and dance with 
eagerness and excitement. We’re going to 
be a proud lot of boys, I bet you! 

Brass band at the head of the procession 
goes by. And who is this in a big auto- 
mobile, with a silk hat? Little Warren 
Harding on the sidewalk gives a loud cry 
of joy and rushes into the street. He’s 
happy! It is true that the man he has be- 
come has no red-white-and-blue sash around 
his chest, and he does not wear a gilded 
sword, and he has no cocked hat with a 
Knights of Pythias plume; but he is Presi- 
dent of the United States, and that is 
something. So little Warren runs along 
beside the automobile and big Warren sees 
him and opens the door of the automobile 
and helps him in and they hold each other’s 
hands and the parade moves on. 


Giving Little Ellis the Slip 


And now the rest of us on the sidewalk 
are eager! These are the big men, at the 
head of the parade, and we scan each face 
eagerly, hoping one of these men is the 
man we have become. And here and there, 
up and down the sidewalk, a boy exclaims 
joyfully and runs into the street and grasps 
a man’s hand—he has found himself. And 
they go marching by. All the successful 
men march by—the men who are thor- 
oughly worth while. That part of the 
parade comes to an end. 

And the rest of us now? We are so 
anxious we grow tense and stand in utter 
silence and just stare and wait. You—well, 
I don’t know about you—but I am there 
in my broadcloth suit, with my shoes all 
polished except the heels, and I have on 
my striped stockings and my beautiful 
Roman-stripe tie; but I do not give them a 
thought. I’m looking. 

It is a rather mixed lot, this remainder 
of the paraders. Here is one man with a 
bloated face and a blackened eye and mud 
on his ragged clothes, and a little boy in a 
neat blue seersucker suit and a chip hat 
with a blue sailor ribbon—a sweet little 
boy if ever there was one—sees the man 
and recognizes him and begins to cry. He 
puts his hands over his face and _ backs 
away from the edge of the sidewalk and 
turns and runs. 

His heart is broken, all right, and he is 
going around back of the woodshed to eat 
a green apple and die. And the man he 
has become does not look at him; he is 
ashamed to. 

And presently I begin to be nervous as 
I stand on the edge of the sidewalk. So 
few of the boys are running into the street 
to take the hands of the men they have 
become; so many of them do not recognize 
the men they have become; so many of 
them are hiding their faces and hurrying 
away to find woodsheds and green apples. 

And, marching down the street, I see 
from far off the wistful small boy in the 
broadcloth suit with the brass buttons and 
the striped stockings and the lovely 
Roman-stripe tie standing on the edge of 
the sidewalk and waiting for me. I don’t 
know what you do, but I edge over toward 
the other side of the street and slip out of 
the parade and down Sycamore Street and 
through the alley and take the first train 
out of town. 

I should hate to meet that boy. It would 
be mighty hard to explain the why of a lot 
of things. 

Here and there in America a man suffers 


from what Mr. Freud calls an inferiority — 
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In all the history of busi- vi Hy 
ness, no trade-seeking 
manufacturer has ever 

wilfully and persistently 

IMITATED, either in 
trade name or manufac- 
turing process, any article 
of commerce which had not 
already proven aSUCCESS. 


Of the esteem in which 

RUBBERSET brushes are 
held by manufacturers other 
than ourselves we may make, 
without fear of question or con- 
tradiction, this frank statement: 


The modern maker of shav- 
ing, paint, and varnish 
brushes who is NOT profiting 
to an appreciable extent by 
the use of more or less con- 
fusing modifications of our 
trade name or by an ostensti- 
ble duplication of our manu- 
facturing process, or by a 
combination of both prac- 
tices, 1s the EXCEPTION 
rather than the rule. 


Badger 
Hair or 
French 


MADE BY. 


RUBBERSET 


COMPANY 


IN U.S.A. 


STERILIZED 


Such concerted endorsement of 
our products on the part of know- 
ing competitors is most eloquent 
in carrying the conviction that 
GENUINE RUBBERSETS — 
“of the original or true stock” — 
are your best dependence in the 
field of brushes. 

Should you live in one of those 

rare placeswhereRUBBERSETS 

are not obtainable, tell us, and 


we will gladly arrange to have 
your wants supplied. 


RUBBERSET COMPAN 


(R. & C. P. Co., Props.) 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
RUBBERSET COMPANY, LTD. 


FACTORIES: 
TORONTO and GRAVENHURST, CAN. 
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Driver 
stops just in time. .Then, smash comes the im- 
But they’re safe all ’round! 
Both cars were protected by Lyon Spring Bumpers, 
front and rear. 


HILD darts into path of oncoming car. 


pact of the car in the rear. 


With Lyon Spring Bumpers on your car, you can 
drive with peace of mind and meet the emergency 
when it arises. The Lyon-patented two-piece over- 
lapping front bar and the open “‘looped-ends”’ yield 
to the blow and absorb the impact. 


Lyon Spring Bumpers are guaranteed to take the 
full force of any blow at the rate of 15 miles an hour 
without injury to the car or its occupants. Insurance 
companies grant reduced rates on Lyon-protected 
cars. These reductions will more than pay for the 
bumpers. So why take the chance of being smashed up? 


All Lyon Spring Bumpers are artistically designed, 
strong and perfectly balanced. They not only protect, 
but add a finishing touch to the beauty of your car. 
A special Lyon-patented hook-bolt attaches them se- 
curely without altering or drilling the frame. 

The Lyon trade-mark is on every genuine 
Lyon Spring Bumper. Accept no substitute. 


$10 to $23. 


Mera Srampinc Company, Long Island City, New York 
Canadian Licensee, B. J. Coghlin Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Over a million in use. 
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complex. As I understand this, it is some- 
thing like a bilious bullfrog that gets into 
your cranium and keeps croaking away, 
night and day, “I’m no good! I can’t do 
it! What’s the use trying?’’ until you be- 
lieve the little liar. That is a bad sort of 
amphibian to have ina cranium. It would 
be better for a man to fill his cranium with 
water and put goldfish in it. Whatever 
may be said against the goldfish’s lack of 
conversational ability, one has to admit 
that it doesn’t croak discouragement all 
day. The goldfish sings no songs of de- 
spair. If I had a goldfish that sang songs 
of despair I would wring its neck—if it had 
a neck. 

The trouble with most Americans—if we 
have any troubles—is not an inferiority 
complex, but inferiority satisfaction. This 
is a new term, and I invented it myself; 
but it is a good one, and will probably be 
used in all the new textbooks. 

It is a little difficult to explain, like Mr. 
Einstein’s theory of relativity and why it is 
that your collars always come back from 
the laundry with saw edges; but in a gen- 
eral way, when a man has an inferiority 
satisfaction it means he is content to sit in 
the sun in the bleachers all his life, when 
he might, if he hustled a little more, have 
a box just back of the home plate, and a 
season ticket. 

In the book I am writing, entitled ‘‘The 
Inferiority Satisfaction, or Sticking in.the 
Mud While the Other Fellow Goes by on 
Horseback,” the whole business is ex- 
plained, with diagrams and maps and 
dotted lines, and the formula on Page 87 
shows the thing at a glance. The formula 
is to this effect, if no worse: 





4(0+2EZ) —21(Z—8H) 
($1,000,000—L) —y(A. D. 1876.) 





This, you will see at a glance, gives the 
whole matter in a nutshell, because if 
y(A. D. 1876) represents a young-feller- 
me-lad sitting on a doorstep in 1876, it 
must be perfectly clear that he will never 
get very far if he loafs on the job too much 
after he is old enough to shave. If, then, we 
let O represent the seat of his trousers, 
and Z an honest day’s work, and H an hour, 
the formula shows that if a man is satisfied 
to sit around three hours a day on O, 
loafing or daydreaming, Hades—repre- 
sented by L—will be frozen over long be- 
fore he has one million dollars—represented 
by $1,000,000—or anywhere near it. 


Why a Ship Rocks 


Mr. Sperry has invented a gyroscope to 
put in the bow of a ship to stop the ship 
from rolling during storms at sea. For 
some time people have considered the side- 
ways rolling of a ship more or less of a 
nuisance, especially after meals. When a 
man is on a ship and the ocean comes up 
and tilts the ship over to port until the tip 
of the mainmast hits a porpoise on the 
dorsal fin and another section of ocean 
comes up on the other side and rolls the ship 
over to starboard until the tip of the main- 
mast can pick up a jelly fish, even a sailor is 
apt to feel perfectly disgusted. It is also 
disheartening for a gunner on a battleship 
to aim at an enemy and have his vessel 
roll over until the muzzle of his cannon 
points at the bottom of the sea and he 
shoots a very expensive shell at an entirely 
neutral mermaid, and—next shot—have 
the ship roll back so that the next shell 
plugs a hole in the Milky Way. 


DECORATION BY AUGUST KRUG. 


June 24,1922 


The difficulty in stopping the rolling of 
a ship has always been the water. If a ship 
would stay on dry land it could be braced 
up and it would not roll; but quite often 
thoughtless persons take ships out on the 
ocean, and there is an awful lot of ocean; 
almost more than is needed. The result is 
that when the waves begin to roll there is 
an awful lot of waves, and when wave after 
wave—each with thousands of tons of 
water in it—comes rolling up against the 
ship, tipping her over and tipping her back 
cen it would seem that she just had to 
roll. 

A man would think that with a huge 
ship rolling from side to side, and thou- 
sands of huge waves giving her a push, 
nothing on earth could steady her; that a 
gyroscope big enough to steady her would 
have to be bigger than the ship. 

That is not so; not at all! The gyro- 
scope Mr. Sperry uses to keep a ship 
steady, with her masts straight up in the 
air in the rollingest kind of sea, is—in pro- 
portion—no bigger than an apple in a 
barrel. He fools the ocean. 


Living Inch by Inch 


The trick is easy when you know it. He 
does not let the ship begin to roll. Mr. 
Sperry’s gyroscope could no more stop a 
ship from rolling when it was rolling rails 
under than a consumptive cowboy with a 
lasso could stop the Transcontinental Ex- 
press. That is not the idea at all. He puts 
the gyroscope in the ship and waits for the 
first wave. One wave can hardly roll the 
ship at all; it can only start the rolling. 
The rolling has to be worked up as a girl 
works up a swing. The gyroscope can 
paridle that first wave easily, so it does just 
that. 

The first wave slides harmlessly under 
the ship and the ship is still steady. Then 
along comes the second wave, but the first 
wave had not budged the ship, so the sec- 
ond wave is only another first wave, and 
the gyroscope can handle that all right. 

That is how the gyroscope works; it 
does not have to fight all the waves of the 
ocean at once. 

It takes the waves one at a time, kills the 
effect of the first one, and waits for the next 
and kills that, too. It never allows the ship 
to begin to roll. 

The failure or near-failure who sits down 
to look back over his years often cannot 
see how his life could have been a success. 
The successful man, looking back, sees his 
life as a clean, taut white cord reaching 
from the seven-year-old boy he was to the 
man he is now; the other man sees his life 
as a loose and knotted yarn, all kinks and 
ravelings and tangles—an awful mussy 
thing—and he does not see how he could 
have kept all that length of yarn taut and 
white and clean. 

My notion, after having studied gloomy 
bullfrogs and silent goldfish and gyroscopes 
and inferiority satisfactions, is that the 
way to live is inch by inch and day by day. 
One inch at a time we can handle, and one 
wave at a time, and one day at a time. 

The lazy man is never lazy by the year; 
he is lazy by the day. Tomorrow he is 
going to get busy and hustle, but today 
there is no hurry; he’ll just take things a 
little easy today. And that is one ay. 


Before he knows it the days are a lifetime. 
And there he is! The first thing he knows 
he runs across a photograph of the boy he 
was when he was seven, and then he is 
ashamed of himself. 





Hotpoint Servants 
for the Table 


1. The Hotpoint Percolator 
—knows more about making 
uniformly good coffee day 
after day than any other 
percolator in the world. 


2. The Hotpoint Waffle 
Iron—looks like a waffle 
iron, works like a waffle 
iron and really bakes waffles 
as a waffle iron should. 


3. The Hotpoint Turn-over 
Toaster—you do not have 
to touch the toast to turn 
it; the toaster does that for 
you. 


4. The Hotpoint Radiant 
Grill—boils, broils, fries and 


toasts, any two operations 


at the same time. 


The Hotpoint Ovenette (not 
illustrated) is a baking or 
roasting oven which fits on 
the Grill. Bakes biscuits, 
pies, cakes, etc. Roasts 
meats, poultry and small 
game of all kinds. 


5. The Hotpoint Teapot— 
continuous heat. Tea is 
served without jumping up 
to reheat the water. 





Mother's 
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place is at 


‘the table 


T’S all well enough for the 

family to say ‘‘Do sit 
down, Mother, and enjoy 
your meal.’ But she can’t 
be in two places at once. 


Obviously, if Mother is to 
be at the table, the thing to 
do is to give Mother facilities 
at the table to do her work. 


So easily done, now, with 
Hotpoint Servants for the 
Table! For here are electric 
cooking appliances made for 


practical day after day use. 


Made with an understand- 
ing of actual cooking require- 
ments. And full knowledge 
of what electric tableware 
must do if it isto be more than 
a novelty—pretty enough to 
look at, perhaps, but .... 


These are Hotpoint Servants 
—designed by housekeeping 
engineers to broaden the 
service of electricity to the 
American woman. 


SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Boston New-York Atlanta Chicago 


St. Louis Ontario, Cal. Salt Lake City 


Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 
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Is This The World’s Longest-Mileage Tire? 


We believe it is. We have sincerely and persistently tried to make it so, and compara- 
tive tests and mileage records prove we have succeeded. 


Mohawk dealers believe it is—judging from the reports from these dealers all over the 
country. 


Mohawk users believe it is—and they know fromactual experience. Ask any one of them. 


If this is the longest-mileage tire on the market, it will be worth a great deal for every 
motor car owner to try one in competition with other makes and prove it for himself. 


The remarkably high mileage which the Mohawk Flat Tread Cord is giving is not the 
result of any mysterious method or secret process. It comes simply from the firm deter- 
mination on the part of The Mohawk Rubber Company to operate its plant and its organ- 
ization so efficiently and economically that it will be able to put more rubber, better rubber, 
and finer workmanship into its tires than are used by the average tire manufacturer. 


In the present era of drastic price-cutting, which is invariably accompanied by an era of 
cost-cutting and quality-cutting, it is important to know a tire manufacturer who is 
strictly adhering to high-quality manufacturing principles. 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER CO,, Akron, Ohio 


BRANCHES: 


Kansas City Dallas New York Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles Chicago Atlanta 
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economic interests, were imminent. Japan 
got down to sober thought, for she had 
seen her Teutonic model dragged in the 
dust of defeat. In addition she had wit- 
nessed the rise of the United States to 
commanding military prestige, which was 
not a cheering sight. Up to this time there 
had been a strong feeling in jingoistic Japan 
that perhaps American democracy was 
synonymous with amiable acquiescence to 
affront. It quickened national aggressive- 
ness over the Californian issues. Sober- 
minded Japanese, however, will tell you 
today that the moment the United States 
entered the World War the jingo bubble 
burst. The spectacle of the stupendous 
economic machine that we reared so swiftly 
to bulwark the men at the front, together 
with a corresponding realization that such 
an effort was absolutely beyond the re- 
sources of Japan, did the business. 

But Japan proceeded with her prepared- 
ness against a hypothetical enemy, which 
could be construed only as America, despite 
the fact that the 8-8 naval program was 
far beyond her financial resources and 
would embdrrass a fiscal system already 
nearing disaster. It was an evidence of 
what must unfortunately be designated by 
the word “bluff.” An enlightened liberal- 
ism, emerging from its swaddling clothes, 
pleaded for disarmament, but it was a tiny 
voice lost amid the militaristic din. 


The Washington Conference 


There was a definite reason, little known 

in America, for this bristling Japanese pre- 
paredness. Since the Washington confer- 
ence gave it a quietus, it is well worth 
explaining here. As I pointed out in the 
first article of this series, Japanese foreign 
policy has always been dictated by the 
War Office instead of the Foreign Office. 
This was due to the rule of the Genro, the 
Elder Statesmen, who not only named the 
Ministers of War and Navy but were an- 
swerable only to the Emperor himself. 
They wielded an immense authority, and 
not infrequently frustrated the will of the 
cabinet. They made party government a 
joke. 
u Incarnating Japanese militarism, the 
Genro bent every energy and employed 
every resource to build up a strong army 
and navy. When the people protested 
against the drain on the public purse the 
Elder Statesmen, or their mouthpieces, 
dragged forth the American menace as the 
reason for more soldiers and ships. It was 
what we would call a campaign ery and 
invariably proved effective. 

Now that Prince Yamagata, last of the 
masterful Genro, is gone—he expired al- 
most with the last gasp of the Washington 
conference—and in view of the arms lim- 
itation, it seems likely that the American 
menace in Japan will get a much-needed 


rest. 

With this brief prelude you can see the 
necessity for the*Washington conference. 
Due to her position in China and Siberia, 
Japan was making herself an increasingly 
virulent source of irritation. England was 
frankly weary of the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance. Real democracies were eager to shake 
off the burden of armaments. A revision of 
the commercial game as played under the 
guise of national interests was imperative. 

Every nation with a foothold in Asia 
realized that unless there was some kind of 
frank understanding, combined with a 
naval holiday, there would be either bank- 
ruptcy or war in the East. Yet so deep is 
international suspicion—and all the sacri- 
fice and slaughter of the Great War has not 
wiped it out—that not one of the powers 
intimately involved had the courage to 
take the lead. It remained for the United 
States to instigate a gathering which a 
grateful posterity can regard only as a def- 
inite step in the progress of the world 
toward sanity and safety. 

With this foreword an examination of 
conference results is in order. Since Japan’s 
potentialities for trouble were among the 
chief contributory causes, the first task is 
to see how she is affected, and get some line 
on her future action. The first is compara- 
tively easy, but the second is more difficult 
because diverse elements, developing from 
the struggle between liberalism and reac- 
tion, are seeking control. Japan is in 
significant ferment. If liberalism triumphs, 
then the way will be easy. The conference 
strengthened the hands of sincere liberals 


who had urged disarmament in the face of 
discouraging opposition. 

Washington showed Japan what she 
could do and what she could not do. The 
truth of the matter is that prior to the con- 
ference Japan faced a situation similar to 
that which confronted Germany in the fate- 
ful summer of 1914. It was almost a case 
of revolution or war. In each country the 
burden of taxation for militarism made 
it imperative to get action on the overhead 
that the people were paying for a spectacu- 
lar show. 

Happily for Japan she learned without 
serious expenditure of blood and treasure— 
her part in the Great War was compara- 
tively insignificant—the tragic lesson that 
Germany learned at the price of her power 
and prestige. This lesson is that national 
progress can no longer be achieved 
through force. It means that in the East 
as in the West, economic imperialism, like 
its full brother, political imperialism, has 
gone into eclipse. Japan must henceforth 
depend upon peaceful penetration without 
special privileges. 

Any appraisal of conference results must 
include at the outset a consideration of the 
Japanese diplomatic attitude. Later on in 
this article her leading spokesmen will offi- 
cially declare her position. Unfortunately 
Japan’s diplomatic record during the last 
twenty years, and especially its relation to 
China, has exhibited at times a consider- 
able variation between promise and per- 
formance. Though it is unfair to assume 
that her diplomacy will continue as of old, 
at the same time it is hard to conclude that 
a change of heart will be sudden. Honesty 
and sincerity of purpose are absolutely 
essential in making the conference a per- 
manent success. 

The important phase for speculation is 
Japan’s new attitude towards the main- 
land of Asia. How have the resolutions 
adopted at Washington helped or hindered 
her aspirations there? 


What Japan Gained 


Japan’s new policy towards China proper 
seems to contemplate an amount of eco- 
nomic and if possible a sufficient political 
control to insure an uninterrupted supply 
of raw materials. There is no disguising 
the fact that the disposition towards Man- 
churia involves a much larger degree of 
domination both politically and economi- 
cally. Manchuria is a vast treasure house 
of raw materials, and through the acquisi- 
tion of the leased territory there as a prize 
of the war with Russia, Japan has already 
a strong foothold. 

Japan hopes to see Siberia develop into a 
weak state, noncommunistic in character, 
where she can obtain commercial privi- 
leges which, if not entirely preferential, will 
give her nationals the advantage in com- 
petition with other foreigners. Japan al- 
ready has her hooks deep into the Siberian 
coast, and is intrenched economically in 
Vladivostok. Following her seizure of the 
northern section of the island of Saghalin, 
as a result of the massacre of Japanese 
soldiers and citizens at Nikolaievsk, Japa- 
nese big business fastened on the valuable 
coal and oil deposits there. Japan today 
holds the key to the vast valley of the 
Amur with its rich stores of fur and grain. 

Although pride fostered much of the 
Japanese objection to the naval-limitation 
agreement there seems to be no doubt that 
the idea behind fleet expansion was to 
make the navy so strong that no country 
would dare attack her, no matter what she 
might do on the Asiatic mainland. I have 
already pointed out the almost crushing 
financial burden that the naval program 
would have imposed. Though Japan loses 
some of her naval prestige, she gets at the 
same time almost complete immunity from 
assault. The restriction in capital ships, 
together with the nonfortification of Guam 
and the Philippines, removes any physical 
menace from the United States, and affords 


Japan much better protection than her | 
8-8 fleet would have done, and at a greatly | 


reduced cost. It is now well-nigh impos- 
sible for the United States to use force or 
even threaten Japan in the Far East. 

At the time I write this article, which is 
towards the end of April, the indications 
are that the greater part of the money 
saved on capital ships will be devoted to 
other construction, such as smaller ships, 
auxiliaries and submarines, while there is 
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every prospect of a substantial increase in 
naval aviation. Thus the benefits to the tax- 
payers are deferred. It is worth while to 
mention in passing that the budget for 
1922-23, passed on February fourteenth 
last, contains no reduction of importance 
in the army appropriation, and only a 
limited cutting down in the naval appro- 
priation. It is likely, however, that a 
special session of the Diet will be held this 
summer to revise the budget. 

The four-power agreement has not been 
received very seriously by the Japanese 
newspapers and people in general. It is 
generally considered to be a subterfuge 
engineered by England and the United 
States to do away with the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. 

The scrapping of the alliance with Britain 
was asevere blow to Nippon, because it was 
one of the old-style offensive-and-defensive 
kind. Moreover, it had originally given 
Japan a grand-stand seat in the concert of 
powers and had strongly stimulated her 
spirit of race pride. 

The Four-Power Treaty presupposes 
honesty, justice and fairness on the part of 
the nations involved. Economic necessity 
alone will probably aid and abet an honor- 
able interpretation of its principles on the 
part of Japan, but it is well to remember 
that the so-called liberal Okuma Govern- 
ment, though bound by the terms of the 
alliance to acquaint England with all diplo- 
matic engagements with other countries, 
signally failed to do so in the case of the 
Twenty-One Demands on China, the Sino- 
Japanese Military Agreement, and the 
secret treaty with Kerensky in 1916. Will 
the new spirit of diplomacy prevent such 
double dealing in the future? My observa- 
tions in Japan lead me to say that I believe 
Japan intends to follow the letter and the 
spirit. 

The Shan-tung settlement was really a 
master stroke by Japan because it relieved 
her of a question that was causing increas- 
ing enmity both in the United States and in 
China. As in Siberia, her nationals have 
bagged valuable economic privileges, and, 
as I have intimated, troop retirement and 
a relinquishment of the control-of the 
Tsing-tao-Tsi-nan railway will not seri- 
ously impair Japanese vital interests in the 
Kiao-chau Peninsula. 

The Japanese people in general consider 
China as peculiarly their own field for 
exploitation because her domain is the 
most convenient source of their sorely 
needed _raw materials. Everywhere in 
China I have found the attitude towards 
Japan summed up in this sentiment: ‘We 
still distrust Japan. She must first prove 
her friendship for China. This means a 
forfeiture of the Twenty-One Demands. 
If Japan does this she can get preferen- 
tial rights in Manchuria and Mongolia.” 
Peace and prosperity in the East largely 
depend upon good will between China and 
Japan. The Washington conference put the 
spotlight so searchingly upon the Japanese 
procedure in China that she can take no 
other course than that of respect for her 
neighbor’s territorial and political integrity. 


Commercial Stabilization 


Only a word is necessary about Japan in 
Siberia, because there are other vital mat- 
ters to be dealt with. The Siberian venture 
has never been popular with the mass of 
the Japanese people or with the majority of 
civil members of the cabinet. It has been 
almost entirely an army project, in which 
the prestige and political power of the 
army were closely interwoven. If the 
army crowd continues strong in its in- 
fluence, then the retirement from Siberia 
will be considerably delayed. But in 
Siberia, as in Shan-tung, the real Japanese 
job is already accomplished because eco- 
nomic penetration has done its work. 

More permanently important is the new 
Far Eastern economic line-up growing out 
of the conference. Political conflicts, like 
wars, are passing phases, but business goes 
on forever. 

Taking the broad commercial view there 
is no doubt that the conference has stimu- 
lated all economic development. Business 
interests in the East feel that at any rate 
Washington got at the root of the evil that 
has hampered the movement of trade and 
development. Anything that reduces the 
hazard of war makes for confidence, and 
this confidence in turn makes for long-term 
employment of money. Abolishing spheres 
of influence and monopolistic concessions, 
sterilizing the hate and suspicions of na- 
tions and breaking up the great game of 
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grab will mean stabilization even in China, 
where political disintegration has reached 
the lowest ebb. 

Just as Japan stood at the crossroads of 
her political destiny in 1919, so does she 
stand today at a significant turn in the lane 
of her industrial life. She is menaced from 
many quarters. For one thing, the Chinese 
worm has turned. China is now undersell-. 
ing Japan with Chinese goods in the Japa- 
nese markets. There are many reasons for 
this. One is that though the Japanese can 
work and live for less than the white man, 
the Chinese can overwork and undercut 
the Japanese. Another grows out of the 
excessive overhead cost of production in 
Japan. 

In her new trade relationship with China, 
Japan must hereafter depend mainly on her 
geographical advantage. With special 
privileges out of the question, it means 
frank and open competition. In this com- 
petition Japan will not fare so happily, 
because she is in the throes of a business 
depression due to inflation and speculation. 
Her wages are 300 to 400 per cent higher 
than before the war, extravagance con- 
tinues unabated, and the average business 
man has not written off his losses. The 
balance of trade is strongly against her and 
she is losing her gold reserve at the rate of 
one million yen—approximately five hun- 
dred thousand dollars—a day. She must 
further undergo a drastic economic read- . 
justment due to the Washington confer- 
ence, for tens of thousands of employes in 
shipyards, arsenals and elsewhere will lose 
their jobs. In Japan the family system 
dictates that no workman can be dismissed 
without what is known as a retirement 
allowance. It is more costly than our 
bonus because it sometimes imposes a 
premium on inefficiency. You can readily 
understand what Viscount Kato—no rela- 
tion to the Baron Admiral Kato who 
headed the Japanese delegation at Wash- 
ington—who is head of the Kenseikai, or 
Opposition Party, meant when he said to 
me at Tokio, “Japan has purchased peace 
and confidence abroad at the expense of 
economic unrest and possible economic dis- 
aster at home.” 


LP, Safeguards for China 

I have touched only the high spots of the 
Japanese economic situation as they are 
essential to this preliminary survey. A 
fuller explanation of her vital economic 
problems, and especially the necessity for 
changing from a purely agricultural to an 
industrial mission and of improving the 
character of her merchandise, together 
with the story of her feudal business 
system, will be made in subsequent articles. 
oe possible innovation must be stated 

ere. 

Although possibly a sacrilege to Japa- 
nese reactionaries, it is not unlikely that 
what might be called a commercial genro 
will succeed that other and well-nigh ex- 
tinct political _genro which ruled the 
country for years. It will develop along 
the lines of the commercial hierarchy that 
advanced Germany to her place in the sun 
before the World War. The Ballin of 
Japan will probably be a man of the type 
of J. Inouye, governor of the Bank of 
Japan, who represents the most alert 
and progressive spirit in Japanese finance. 
This genro must have and doubtless will 
attain political affiliations in order to func- 
tion. If it comes into being it will be a 
stabilizer of immense value. It will also do 
much towards divorcing Japanese business 
from the more or less baleful influences of 
the Foreign and War Offices. 

When you turn to an analysis of con- 
ference results in China you are bang up 
against a well-nigh baffling problem. With 
practically the whole of the northern part 
of the republic an armed camp, with na- 
tional finance bogged in corruption and 
maladministration, with two separate and 
distinct governments, a parliament dis- 
solved, most of the members of the Peking 
cabinet absent, salaries in arrears, and a 
bankrupt treasury, you do not wonder that 
it is practically impossible for China to 
capitalize—certainly not at once—the im- 
mense moral support and publicity that she 
got at Washington. To add to all these 
troubles, an anti-Christian movement has 
developed. ; 

Almost against her will and by its very 
moral pressure the Washington conference 
is automatically safeguarding China. The 
warning by the Washington Administra- 
tion that no foreign loans can be placed 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
without the knowledge of the American 
Government is not only a blow to European 
militarism but a challenge to mushroom 
capitalists who have financed with shoe- 
strings in China and elsewhere. 

Every now and then you read that China 
is unified, but it is a unification that only 
widens the breach. You also hear it stated 
by parlor uplifters that China’s funda- 
mental needs are railways, the improve- 
ment of communication, currency reform 
and education. But what China needs more 
than anything else is a moratorium on mili- 
tarism and a drastic control of the tuchun 
system. Until this is done the country will 
not only drift on to a more hopeless divi- 
sion but will probably fail utterly to realize 
on the supreme opportunity afforded by the 
conference. Take Shan-tung. If the pres- 
ent disruption continues China will not be 
able adequately to resume her authority 
there. With the departure of the first Japa- 
nese troops an era of banditry began. The 
Chinese allege that the Japanese instigated 
it, but whatever its source, it is a menace 
to order and Chinese restoration. With 
civil war on, China may be obliged to turn 
to Japan for adequate policing in Shan- 
tung; and Japan is no philanthropist. 

These are the plain blunt facts about a 
country for which we all have a large senti- 
mental interest, coupled with a correspond- 
ing amount of ignorance. The marvel is 
that China is able to function at all. 

Despite all the plundering and disloca- 
tion that I have described, the ancient 
Colossus moves on. The people live and 
have their being. Even new banks are 
founded. Flood and famine prevention 
are under way. It is probably due to the 
fact that China, as someone has said, “‘is a 
civilization and not a nation.” In kinship 
with the Balkans she seems to be able to 
withstand the roughest kind of treatment 
and survive. Like the proverbial poor, her 
troubles abide with us always. She will 
survive the present crisis, which comes 
unfortunately at a time when the world 
expects more from her than civil strife. 

Optimists maintain that the chaos and 
confusion that began early this year con- 
stitute the travail that means the ultimate 
birth of a really and truly united China. 
Even if this is true she is losing the sell- 
ing point for outside help which would have 
come hot on the heels of the conference. 
Thus she will have to fall back on that 
traditional self-help which has so long been 
a theory and not a condition with her. The 
principal self-help in China so far has been 
among corrupt officials who helped them- 
selves to the public funds. 





Living Cheap in China 


Though China for the moment seems 
unable to grasp the opportunity offered by 
the conference, she is not without some 
compensations for those who tarry in her 
midst. So far as my observation is con- 
cerned, and I have been a pretty steady 
traveler these last years, she is the one 
country where the high cost of living is a 
stranger. After extortion in London, Paris 
and New York, Peking, for example, seems 
like a dream city, because you are con- 
stantly afraid that you will wake up and 
find out that it is all a mistake. You can 
live more cheaply in China with a greater 
degree of comfort than you can in any other 
part of the world today. 

The outlook for China is not altogether 
hopeless. The Chinese are fundamentally 
democratic, and some day they will bring 
about a real autonomy in the provinces that 
will make perhaps for a United States of 
China. America has always been the ideal 
of théintelligent Celestial. 

I can best sum up the situation as it now 
shapes by quoting what a man, born of 
American parents in China and who has 
lived there all his life, said to me in dis- 
cussing the plight of the nation. 

In commenting on the almost incessant 
civil war, which is merely a succession of 
conflicts between the tuchuns for personal 
power and plunder, he declared: ‘So far 
only the intelligence of the Chinese people 
has been insulted in the struggle between 
the military governors. The time will come 
when their persons will be affronted, and 
when this time arrives they will rise up and 
make short shrift of the overlords who have 
regarded the country as a piece of personal 
property to be juggled with and fought over 
at will. China, unlike Mexico, does not need 
a dictator of the Diaz type. She merely re- 
quires the exercise of a united will, which, 
for the moment, seems dormant.” 
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This swift survey of China and Japan 
after the conference would be incomplete 
without a reference to Russia. As in 
Europe, she remains a brooding problem. 
The ghost of the Bear that Kipling wrote 
about still stalks through the Far East. 
He haunts a homeland despoiled by the 
cancer of Bolshevism and ranges its Si- 
berian outposts seized by his hereditary 
enemies, the Japanese. 

When you see the Russia of the old 
school these days you also see tragedy. 
Nowhere is it more poignant than in 
Asia. Exiled and impoverished, Russians 
are hangers-on in a domain where once they 
ruled. ; 

But this sentimental digression is not the 
point I want to make. In nearly every 
Russian in the East burns the desire for 
revenge on Japan, first for the humiliation 
heaped upon them in the war of 1904, 
second for what they regard as arrogant 
usurpation in Siberia in the hour of their 
helplessness. But there is another reason, 
Behind the Russian desire for a reckoning 
is the hope of an ultimate restoration of the 
ice-free port of Dairen, the same one-time 
Dalny that was to have been the capital of 
a commercial and political Asiatic empire 
dominated by the Slav. 

Japan is alive to this remote Russian 
menace and has undoubtedly sought to 
perpetuate Russian military and political 
collapse in the Far East. In her prepared- 
ness for eventualities the United States 
was not the only hypothetical enemy. 
Whether the Russo-Japanese show-down 
comes or not, Russia remains an indetermi- 
nate factor in the balance of power of Asia. 


Premier Takahashi’s Message 


For the final chapter of this narrative 
let me reveal three of the chief actors in the 
drama of the changing East, and let them 
have their say. 

Take first the Viscount Takahashi, who 
succeeded the lamented Hara as Premier of 
Japan. I went to see him at his official 
residence, where, by the way, nobody re- 
sides. He is rotund, has an inscrutable face, 
and looks like a bronze and bearded Buddha. 

Unlike Lloyd George he is a man of 
practical business experience. American 
bankers know him as former president of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank; later as 
governor of the Bank of Japan, which does 
for Nippon what the Bank of England does 
for England; and still more recently as 
Minister of Finance. Most people, how- 
ever, are not aware of his romantic rise 
from poverty—his father was a poor 
samurai—to wealth and political power. 
Born in Sundai, the Boston of Japan, he 
went to California in his earlier teens, ex- 
pecting to be one of the pioneer Japanese 
students. When he arrived he discovered 
that he was to be a servant, and not a 
student, in the home of the American who 
invited him to come. He worked so faith- 
fully that his master sent him to college. 

From that time Viscount Takahashi’s 
life was a series of adventures. He acted 
as interpreter to Prince Iwakura, the first 
Japanese envoy to the United States, and 
was later the dupe of a German get-rich- 
quick artist who exploited a nonexistent 
silver mine in Peru. Returning to Japan 
he was successively teacher of English in a 
college, founded the Bureau of Patents, 
and eventually got into banking by way of 
being superintendent of construction of the 
new home of the Bank of Japan. Once in 
finance, his advance was rapid. 

Like most Japanese, Viscount’Takahashi 
asks many questions. He was much inter- 
ested in my experiences with General 
Smuts. That he has a sense of humor is 
evidenced by this little episode. I told 
him that I had met every European 
Premier since the outbreak of the war, and 
that Lloyd George was the only one who 
still held his job. Instantly his almost 
masklike face relaxed into a smile and he 
asked, “What is his formula?” At the 
moment the Opposition Party in Japan was 
trying to smoke him out of office, and 
nearly succeeded. 

The Premier declined to be interviewed 
in the usual fashion—this is probably the 
result of his experience as a banker—but 
agreed to prepare a statement if I sent 
him the questions. I did so and included 
a request for a message to the American 
people as the result of the Washington 
conference. His statement in full is as 
follows: 

Peace has now almost completely been 


assured by the happy conclusion of the Quad- 
ruple Agreement. 
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Selfish nationalism was usually the keynote 
of the diplomatic dealings of one nation with 
another. This age of national antagonism is 
now passing. A new era of international rela- 
tions based on the principle of codperation has 
dawned upon the world. The Washington con- 
ference undoubtedly gave final expression to 
this spirit of the age. 

The Japanese government, prompted by an 
ardent desire to see an efficient political goy- 
ernment established in China, assumes an 
attitude of absolute impartiality towards the 
internal discords of that country. No nation 
is more keenly interested than Japan in the 
unification and peaceful development of China. 
Japan is ever ready to do her utmost for the 
welfare of the four haved millions of Chinese 
people who are Japan’s best neighbors. China’s 
aspirations are fully appreciated by J oe who 
walks one step ahead in the path of modern 
civilization. 

The Japanese government has on no occa- 
sion interfered with the internal polities of 
Russia, but has strictly adhered to the principle 
of absolute neutrality as regards the political 
strifes of the Russians. Japan will remain 
faithful to her frequent pledges to withdraw 
her troops stationed in some parts of the 
Maritime Province upon the reéstablishment 
of political stability in Siberia. Japan is 
deeply concerned over the prevailing situation 
in Siberia and Russia, and is prepared to render 
as much assistance as possible for the speedy 
restoration of the economic and industrial life 
of the Russians in Siberia. 

Now that the problem of naval limitation is 
definitely solved, we are justified in hoping that 
this will lead to the reduction of land forces, 
i these two problems went invariably side by 
side. 

So far as the Pacific and Far Eastern prob- 
lems, including the Yap and Shan-tung con- 
troversies, are concerned, nothing remains to 
be desired in the American-Japanese situation; 
and this will serve to knit more closely the 
bond that unites the two nations. 

Critics often labor under misgivings of what 
is called Japan’s militaristic policy. Policies 
adopted in the past by various powers in China, 
whose independence is of vital importance to 
the existence of Japan herself, compelled 
Japan to take measures for her self-de ense, 
and these came to be called militaristic by 
foreign critics. The history of Japan, however, 
does not show any of that lust for territory 
which has caused so many wars. Japan, who 
is keenly alive to the trend of the times, enter- 
tains a policy of peaceful development of her 
commerce and industry. Signs are not lacking 
to demonstrate that the Japanese people have 
had enough of the glories of so-called militarism 
and are seeking with an enthusiasm unprece- 
dented in their history the realization of social 
and political liberalism. 

I can reiterate without the least hesitation 
my previous statement that the war taught us 
that national development is no longer possible 
through military force. Never in the history 
of the Japanese people was enthusiasm for the 
peaceful development of their national life 
more keenly felt. Force was never so bitterly 
hated. Our people were willingly prepared to 
accept the generous concessions we made at 
Washington regarding the Shan-tung con- 
troversy, because they simply hated the idea 
of force and everything that force brings in its 
train. Japan’s future foreign policy will be 
guided by the principles of fair play along the 
line of peace, which we shall apply to her eco- 
nomic and financial coéperation with her neigh- 
bors as well as to her general dealings with 
foreign countries. 

The veil of misunderstanding which shad- 
owed the relations of Japan and the United 
States was completely removed by the Wash- 
ington conference. 

I deem it a great honor to address to the 
American people a message of sincere appre- 
ciation of the noble part which the American 
Government and people played at Washington, 
resulting in a glorious success for the cause of 
peace in the Pacific and the Far East. 

I am particularly happy to see that all mis- 
givings regarding the Pacific are now posi- 
tively dissipated and that a new era of peace 
and prosperity has dawned not only in the 
region of the Pacific but on the world at. large. 
May the partnership of interest and of sen- 
timent to which we, the two great Pacific 
nations, belong, draw us still closer together in 
the coming reign of equitable justice and last- 
Ing peace, TAKAHASHI. 


At the Foreign Office 


Next comes the Viscount Uchida, 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 
him I found the suave and tactful official 
attuned to every note of astute diplomacy. 
Educated in Germany, he was once Ambas- 
sador to the United States, and served in 
the same capacity at Petrograd. 

I had several talks with him in the ugly 
brick Foreign Office, which the Japanese 
call the Gaimusho. As I sat alongside his 
paper-strewn desk I thought of the diplo- 
matic secrets that it held. Not even that 
historic gray structure in the Wilhelm- 
strasse in Berlin where Bismarck’s iron 
hand welded an empire is more invested 
with international interest than the struc- 
ture where Japan’s world game is really 
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It was cutting clean when you finished shaving. You wiped it as usual— 
but now, only twenty-four hours later, it pulls like a team of mules. 


What causes the difference? 


Invisible rust on the microscopic teeth of the cutting edge, caused by 
the moisture and lather your most careful wiping can’t remove. Even 
moisture in the air will affect a razor’s cutting ability. This surface rust 
makes the cutting edge look like a cross-cut saw and dulls the blade. 


3-1In-One 


prevents that annoying rust—preserves the 
keen edge—saves your face and temper. 


Before putting your 
razor away, draw the 
blade between thumb 
and forefinger mois- 
tened with a drop of 3- 
in-One. Do the same 
thing again before shaving. 3-in-One on the 
blade makes it slide over the face more eas- 
ily and prevents soap from burning or itching. 
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Buffalo - Cleveland - 


A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is now building at Buff. 


tels 





Detroit - St. Louis 


alo—to open early in 1923; 500 additional rooms will be added later. 


It Begins with the; Room-Clerk 


/ By E. M. STATLER—heing one of a series of 


ads embodying instructions to Statler employees. 


OOD personal service, in any first-class hotel, begins on the 
sidewalk—with the carriage man or doorman. But the most 
importantiperson in the hotel, to an arriving guest, is the room-clerk. 
So we insist, in these hotels, that it isn’t enough for the room- 
clerk to be merely “courteous” —courteous as a matter of form. 
The fact that he is constantly welcoming people, hundreds of 
them every, day, shouldn’t make his welcome to you any less real. 
He’s there, really, to be helpful to the people who come to us; if 


he isn’t helpful—and good-natured in_ his helpfulness—he’s a 
poor room-clerk. 

We can’t afford to have poor room-clerks or uninterested room- 
clerks in these good hotels. 

You can see, by the attached instructions, that we consider the 
room-clerk an important man in our organization. And we 
believe that you will have no trouble in doing business with him, 


Instructions to Room-Clerks 


“Tn the first place, you have to take seriously and 
literally every word of instructions in The Statler 
Service Codes. 

“You have to remember that you are never doing 
a man a favor jin, selling him a room. I have seen 
room-clerks whb'Idpked bored, or superior, or patron- 
izing—grunting acknowledgments, dictating terms, 
working grudgingly. But I want to say that nobody 
can do that in our hotels and stay on the job. 

“You won't always have just what a man asks for 
at just the moment he asks for it, of course. Those 
are the very times when itis easy for the wrong kind 


of room-clerk to give a customer the idea that he has 
what’s wanted, but won’t sell it because he prefers 
to sell something else. Watch, particularly and 
especially, the way you handle people who want the 
kind of rooms on which you are oversold. I know, 
and you know, that the traveling public gets a square 
deal at our foom desks; but it is quite easy —dead 
easy—for you to give the customer an idea that he 
isn’t getting a square deal. All he has to judge 
by, you see, is your interest in his request. Watch 
yourself. 

“If people find it difficult or unpleasant to do 
business at the room desk, that’s a sure sign of a 
poor room-clerk. 


Pennsylvania Terminal, New York. Che Largest Hotel in the World 


pleasantly and satisfactorily, whenever you come to us. 


“Think of the men and women who come to you 
as being your guests, in your house. They’re invited 
to come here, you know, and they have every right to 
expect a courteous and cordial interest in their wants. 

“TF you can’t meet and care for people in this 
Spirit, if you can’t or won’t be courteous and help- 
ful and gracious and pleasant at every step of your 
work—and with your fellow employees as well as 
with our guests—don’t try to be a room-clerk here.” 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
inspired. My second visit to the minister 
was on the day after the monster demonstra- 
tion in front of the Parliament Building, 
when a hundred thousand men sought to 
influence the Diet in favor of the universal- 
suffrage bill. The Foreign Office was still 
under heavy guard. 

Viscount Uchida bemoaned the fact that 
in Japan the Premier and his cabinet are 
required to sit in the Diet as a continuous 
target for the heckler. This is unlike the 
British system, where the various ministries 
have parliamentary secretaries who act as 
spokesmen. 


Japan’s Foreign Policies 


As was the case with the Premier, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs preferred to 
write out his statement for publication. 
In this important matter practically all 
Japanese statesmen play safe. Then they 
know that they will not be misquoted. On 
the day before I left Tokio I received 
Viscount Uchida’s replies to my questions, 
which were mainly devoted to the future 
Japanese foreign policies. This is what he 
wrote: 


The world owes a debt of gratitude to the 
American Government for the initiative as 
well as the leadership it has taken in calling 
the Washington conference and making it a 
success. Only the wisdom and the statesman- 
ship of great men who had the vision to foresee 
and the faith to believe that great results might 
be achieved by a gathering of this kind could 
do this. If the conference has done much in 
cultivating good will among men and promoting 
the peace of the world, certainly it helped a 
great deal for the betterment of the Japan- 
American relations. Many questions of pe- 
culiar interest to the two countries were 
happily adjusted and evil influences which have 
stood in the way of their cordial relations were 
relegated to their proper quarters, if not swept 
away entirely. We rejoice with Americans that 
satisfactory understandings have been reached 
upon some of the grave questions which have 
heretofore tended to drive our countries ‘apart. 

As a result of the Washington conference we 
have learned the wisdom of reaching a basis of 
coéperation and friendly understanding, in- 
stead of indulging in talks of conflicting in- 
terests. From the standpoint of America and 
Japan, the crowning achievement of the con- 
ference consists in its moral and educational 
value. It has revealed aims and aspirations 
hitherto unknown or ill represented, and has 
removed much of ignorance and misgiving. 

We of Japan all know that America and 
Japan are the two countries which can be good 
friends and should remain so. We have long 
been confident that, if correctly informed,’ the 
American public will find no cause for alarm 
or ill feeling against Japan. The difficulty we 
have felt was that America was such a big 
resourceful country with such an enormous 
population consisting of such diverse elements, 
all of whom were too busily occupied with tre- 
mendous possibilities within their immediate 
reach to pay much attention to or make any 
study of things which were going on outside 
the sphere of their own domestic activities. In 
other words, they seemed to have no time or 
necessity and care little to know about other 
countries or peoples, except perhaps for curi- 
osity. 

This happy indifference of the American pub- 
lic seems to have been noticeably replaced by 
the intelligent interest since the Washington 
conference, which was marked by frank discus- 
sions and honest publicity. 

Certainly America and Japan have come out 
of the conference better friends than they were 
a few months ago, and the people of both coun- 
tries are facing a future of renewed hopes. It 
has brought the assurance that the interests of 
Japan and America do not clash and that the 
people of both countries are actuated by the 
same desire for peace and friendship. 

I believe that these results alone have made 
the Washington conference worth while, and 
let us hope that no backward step may ever be 
taken in the new road upon whiek we have en- 
tered. 

With respect to our relations with China, the 
work of the conference has been equally grati- 
fying. It has given us an opportunity to show 
her our sincerity and demonstrate the fact that 
we have nothing but a friendly feeling towards 
our great neighbor of the continent. Japan, in 
coéperation with other powers, has tried, as 
best she could, to help China out of her present 
difficulties. 

In the two Nine Powers Treaties relating .to 
principles and policies concerning China and 
to Chinese Customs Tariff and several other 
resolutions, which were concluded or passed at 
the conference, fairer treatment of China has 
been secured and relations between the great 
commercial nations that trade with China have 
been regularized, thereby removing much of 
the difficulties arising not only between China 
and this or that power but between all the 

owers in their common relations to China. 

oreover in the case of Japan, by conclusion 
of the treaty with China relating to the former 
German-leased territory of Kiao-chau, she 
settled one of the most vexatious questions 
between Japan and China. ; 
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In all these arrangements or settlements 
Japan has made to China every possible con- 
cession, the extent of which is, I believe, much 
greater than what any other power could or 
would make. She does not regret it, for she 
believes that the sacrifices she has made will 
not be in vain, in the greater cause of interna- 
tional friendship and good will. 

Japan is firmly determined, as other nations 
are, to carry out most faithfully and assiduously 
the spirit as well as the terms of these treaties 
and resolutions. And I believe China is no less 
earnest in her endeavors to do all that is within 
herself to reap the fruits of the labors of the 
conference, whieh have accomplished so much 
in her favor. It is true, as was pointed out by 
Mr. Balfour, that China must work out her 
own destiny in accordance with the changes of 
the changing world; that all other powers can 
do is to help her along her path; that she has 
little to gain from their advice; and that it is 
upon sources of strength drawn from within 
herself and these alone, in the last resort, that 
she must rely. 

Japan has been and is ready to do whatever 
she can to help China along her path. She has 
every good wish for China. Not only has she 
good wishes, but Japan is vitally interested in 
a speedy establishment of peace and unity in 
China and in the orderly development of her 
ves natural resources. Let me tell you briefly 
why. 
Japan and China are close neighbors. But 
their economic relations are not the same as the 
economic relations between the United States 
and Mexico, for example. The great country 
of America has everything within her own vast 
territory. In the case of Japan it is different. 
She finds herself in an extraordinary position 
of being dependent for so much of her trade on 
a single country—China. It is to this Asiatic 
mainland that we must look primarily for our 
raw materials and food supply, and for the 
markets for our manufactured goods. The con- 
ditions which obtain in China are therefore 
vital to our existence. Making no claim on this 
ground to any right of interference in the 
domestic affairs of China, Japan considers it, 
at the same time, an obvious fact that she has 
a special and extraordinary interest in China 
and its peace and welfare. 

This interest is not of Japan’s seeking. It is 
created by the facts of geography. A.teeming 
population inhabiting a few islands situated off 
the coast of a vast continental country com- 
parable among the states of the world to India 
alone in respect to numbers, and whose ports 
command all the avenues to their own shores, 
cannot but entertain a unique and altogether 
special interest in its affairs. If the islands of 

reat Britain were lying off the coast of an 
independent India it is impossible to conceive 
that the United Kingdom would not experience 
a special interest in Indian affairs. The United 
States has from time to time evinced an espe- 
cial interest in the West Indian affairs, up to 
the point of intervening in Cuba, Haiti and 
San Domingo, merely for the sake of securing 
good and settled government in those neigh- 
boring states. 

Such historical facts—and we could easily 
multiply examples—prove that the attitude of 
one state to another must in the nature of 
things depend largely upon the intimacy and 
importance of their relations. 

That the law varies with parallels of latitude 
is an anarchial position that needs no refuta- 
tion. But that the application of the law 
differs according to the circumstances of the 
ease is equally self-evident. Conditions that 
may cause a momentary uneasiness to a distant 
and uninterested state may be a matter of life 
and death to a near neighbor. The relations 
of Ireland to the United Kingdom are largely 
determined by considerations of geography. 
The geographical position of the Suez Canal 
makes the relations of Britain to Egypt very 
different from what they would be if Egypt 
were in Borneo. The proximity of Tunis to 
Algiers made the attitude of France to Tunis 
necessarily different from what it would have 
been had Tunis been in Palestine. 

Let us apply these principles to the case of 
Japan. Sixty years ago Japan was isolated, 
self-supporting and self-contained. Not by 
her own seeking, but through the invitation of 
others, she has now become to a great extent 
an industrial nation, depending for the life of 
her population upon the exchange of the prod- 
ucts of their industry. The major part of this 
exchange takes and must take place with 
China. It is thus evident that a reasonably 
safe, orderly, prosperous and contented China, 
with which she can count on an uninterrupted 
normal intercourse, is for Japan an economic 
necessity. Without the smallest pretension to 
interfere in the politics, domestic affairs or 
administration of China—which would be 
rightly regarded as an unpardonable interven- 
tion in the concerns of a free and independent 
state—Japan nevertheless feels that it cannot 
fairly be denied that she and her myriads of 
people have an interest in the peace and welfare 
of her great neighbor which is far transcendent 
of that which can be ascribed to any of the 
remoter and less deeply concerned nations. 
To them the orderly development of China 
means much or means little. To Japan it 
means everything. 5 

Japan seeks no exclusive economic privileges 
in China; still less any political advantages. 
But she regards it as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion that China shall continually in truth and 
in fact be independent, orderly and responsible. 
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In hottest weather, 
no matter how active, 
Or at all times in 
crowded gatherings. 


Wherever the Dainty Woman is 


‘Mum is the word ! 


Out of a world-wide need came this 
simple answer to Dainty Woman’s 
heartfelt question—how can we avoid 
the embarrassment of body odors? 

“Mum”? ts the word! 

“Mum” takes all odor out of ‘per- 
spiration and prevents other body 
odors. 

No matter how hot the day, how 
crowded the gathering, or how active 
you are, “Mum” will keep you free 
from embarrassing body odors all day 
and evening. 

“Mum” is the word! 

Dancing? Yes, dance as much as 
you want and still be free from per- 
spiration odor. 

Tennis? Golf? Walking? Yes, there 
too you can be free from body odors. 

“Mum” ts the word! 

Crowded gatherings: parties, the 
theatre, receptions, in church? Inti- 
mate contact in the home or in cars? 
Yes, there too— 

“Mum” is the word! 


oypecial Offer 


To introduce ‘“‘Amoray”’ (Powder Perfume), 
the distinctive feminine talc, we make this 
special offer. Send us soc and your dealer’s 
name and we'll send you both “Mum” and 
“Amoray” postpaid. Use coupon. 


“Mum” is the delicate snow-white 
cream that prevents not only the odor 
of perspiration but'all body odors. A 
little “Mum” used each morning as- 
sures you that the personal cleanliness 
the bath imparts will be yours all day 
and evening, 

“Mum” is safe. It will not irritate 
the tenderest skin nor injure the finest 
lingerie or gown. 

Make up your mind now to try 
“Mum.” Get “Mum” at your store 
or from us by mail—25c. A pamphlet 
with each jar discusses this subject 
more intimately and tells more clearly 
why “Mum” is particularly the friend 
of women. 

Also try “Amoray”’—the new tale— 
really a powder perfume—with a de- 
lightful clinging fragrance that lasts 
all day long—a fragrance so exotic 
that you would take it for an imported 
talc but for the modest price, 35c. At 
stores or from us by mail. 

Get both “Mum” and “Amoray”’ 
today. 








Mum Mfg. Co. June, 1922 
1106 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
I enclose $ . Please send 
me the articles checked below. 
(J “Mum” 2sc =] “Amoray” 35¢ 
LJ Special offer “Mum” and 
“Amoray”’ 50c 
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Elder Flower Eye Lotion 
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One of the children’s 
Keds—made ona 
Nature last. Similar 
models with low 
heels, with strap and 
without, for women 
and young girls. 





The world’s standard summer shoe or suction soles, 
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heels, 


—for tennis, canoeing, sailing, and 
general outdoor wear. Highor low, 


sizes for everyone. 








Once a novel experiment— 


Sturdy sport shoes, with or without 
Heavy reinforcements and 
ankle patch. Smooth, corrugated, 


purpose 


home, sport. 
in a low model. 
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One of the most popular all- 


Keds. For street, 


Comes also 


today a national habit. 


This summer you'll see Keds everywhere — 
from town to city, from seashore to country club 


9 Pris pessimists told us it couldn’t be done. 
“People will never wear canvas rubber-soled 
shoes except for games,” they said—‘“‘they just 
won’t change their habits.”’ We didn’t believe 
them. 

We took the good old comfortable “‘sneaker”’ or 
“tennis shoe”? you knew as a boy and modeled a 
whole line of summer shoes on it. We kept its ease 
and comfort, its lightness and coolness—we added 
style, finish, wear—and we made types and styles 
for every need. 

They were just what Americans had been wait- 
ing for. Today Keds have become a national 
summer habit. 


Why it will pay you to specify Keds 


Light, cool, easy-fitting, Keds let feet cramped by 
months of hot, stiff shoes return to their natural 
form and breathe. And then Keds have a snap 
in their lines and finish which makes them popular 
even on the verandas of exclusive clubs. 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Back of every pair of Keds are the skill and ex- 
perience of the oldest and largest rubber organiza- 
tion in the world—growers, manufacturers and 


distributors of rubber and its products. 


Uppers of fine white or colored canvas; soles of 


tough, springy rubber from our own 
Sumatra plantations. Keds make you 
proud of their appearance and enthusi- 
astic about their comfort and wear. 
There are many different kinds of — 
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Keds—high and low, plain and athletic. '* “ = 


trimmed—styles for outdoors, for home, 
for every kind of sport. 
















You can get the kind you wish at your 
dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, he will get 
them for you. But remember—Keds are 
made only by the United States Rubber 
Company. If the name Keds isn’t on 
the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 


United States Rubber Company 


Rubber Company. 








Keds were originated and are 
made only by the United States 


The name 


Keds is on every pair. It is your 
guarantee of quality and value. 
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From these vital cogs in Japan’s well- 
oiled and functioning governmental ma- 
chine to the premiership of China is the 
proverbial far cry. But this is precisely the 
shift we now make. In Mr. Liang Shih-yi 
you behold one of the primary causes of the 
friction between the two war lords, Chang 
Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu, which has brought 
China to the verge of a really serious civil 
war. 

Mr. Liang Shih-yi is China’s so-called 
god of wealth, and is reputed to be one of 
the richest men in the republic. Like his 
confrere, Viscount Takahashi, he is a 
shrewd financier, for he is the real force 
behind the Bank of Communications, and 
is interested in many other profitable en- 
terprises. For twenty years he has alter- 
nated between public post and private 
business. When his political position be- 
comes untenable he always has a well- 
cushioned mattress to fall back on. In his 
life he has played many exciting parts. He 
was closely associated with Yiian Shi-Kai 
when that strong-handed gentleman tried 
to make himself Emperor of China in 1915, 
and had to fly to Hong-Kong for his life. 
No well-organized political movement in 
China since the overthrow of the Manchus 
has really been complete without him. As 
a matter of fact, his occupation of office has 
been so varied and hectic that it is often 
difficult to know when he is in and when he 
is out. Early in April he was continued as 
~ “Nominal Premier’ while Mr. Chow Tze- 
chi, one of his trusted lieutenants, was 
appointed ‘‘Acting Premier.’”’ Only a 
China in the throes of her present almost 
utter disorganization could project the 
spectacle of two separate and distinct 
premiers operating in different places. 

I interviewed Mr. Liang Shih-yi at 
Tientsin, where he temporarily resided in 
the establishment occupied by one of the 
many business concerns that he controls. 
Attired in a blue brocaded robe, over which 
he wore a black satin jacket, he looked as if 
he had stepped out of an old Chinese print. 
His face epitomizes craft and subtlety, yet 
he has that unfailing courtesy which makes 
the well-bred Chinese almost first among 
the real gentlemen of the world. He was 
plainly perturbed over the crisis that, 
wittingly or unwittingly, he had brought 
about. He speaks no English and our long 
conversation was carried on through an 
interpreter. 


Demobilization Necessary 


I asked the Premier to explain the chaos 
in China, and his reply was: ‘‘Unification 
has been prevented for many reasons. In 
1916 we were not strong enough to put 
down the Southern revolt. In 1920 both 
sides were unprepared when the oppor- 
tunity to get together came. The real 
reason for lack of unity is the pride and 
rivalry of the tuchuns, which keeps the 
country in continuous disorder. With a 
divided. parliament and the widespread 
suspicion that prevails today, unity is 
impossible. 

“The first step towards the unification 
of China is to disband her armies. Only 
enough troops should be maintained to 
keep order. This demobilization will not 
cause widespread unemployment as was 
the case in Europe, because the men could 
be easily absorbed on the farms. 

“Both sides must make concessions. I 
am in favor of retiring both presidents, es- 
tablishing a temporary provisional unified 
government, calling together the parlia- 
ment of 1917, revising the constitution, and 
then electing a president. During this in- 
terval a premier could function as tem- 
porary head of the republic. China’s real 
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hope and salvation lie in federated govern- 
ment with liberal autonomy in all the 
provinces. In this way a United States of 
China could be achieved, with Peking as 
the capital. The American system is my 
model for this.” 

“Suppose neither side will make conces- 
sions?” I asked. 

“Then we must use force,’’ replied the 
Premier. ‘Wu Pei-fu is the one stumbling 
block to the unification of China, and if he 
refuses to acquiesce he must be put down.” 
I might add that this is exactly what Chang 
Tso-lin told me at Mukden. 

When I asked the Premier what he 
thought of the results of the Washington 
conference he answered: ‘‘The conference 
pointed the way to a new moral obligation 
on the part of China. We are conscious of 
it and eager to show that we appreciate 
what is done for us. We cannot do it, how- 
ever, so long as China remains an armed 
camp.” 

“How about Shan-tung?”’ 
queried. 

“The Shan-tung decision represented the 
triumph of right over might,’’ was the 
reply. ‘It is more than the transfer of a 
railway. It is a big moral step that proved 
to China that she had the moral support of 
a considerable part of the world. But we 
must do our part in justifying the resto- 
ration.” 


, 


I next 


Sino-Japanese Relations 


Naturally my next question related to 
the new attitude of Japan towards China. 

To this Mr. Liang Shih-yi made the fol- 
lowing spirited retort: ‘‘There are two 
schools in this so-called new Japan. One 
is composed of diplomats, who profess a 
change of heart towards us and who talk of 
helpfulness. The other is the military 
group, which is unregenerate and which 
still wants to conquer by force. Japan is 
eager to get an economic grip on upper 
Manchuria like the one she now has on 
South Manchuria. I hope the United 
States will not permit this. 

“Unfortunately there has been a minority 
in China very friendly to the Japanese. 
This section is dwindling, I am glad to say. 
We want to be economically and politically 
free of Japan, for, as I said before, we still 
fear her militarists.” 

“How about the future?’’ was my final 
question. e 

The Premier puffed at his cigar for a 
few moments and then responded: ‘With 
the inevitable unification will come eco- 
nomic order. We Chinese realize the folly 
of all the disruption that now prevails. 
We need financial help and we know that 
unless we agree among ourselves we can- 
not get loans. China is rich in resource 
and her instinct is for peace. I believe the 
present crisis will show the way to ultimate 
law and order.” 

Such is the background of the East in 
transition. Its storied and passionless 
calm is belied by the political tumult in 
China and the social and economical up- 
heaval that threatens Japan. Yet all this 
disorder may perhaps be the natural dis- 
location due to a gradual break-up of the 
old orders. The Washington conference 
stirred the consciousness of Asia to its 
weaknesses and its possibilities. Likewise 
it kindled an ideal of reconstruction. 
Whatever develops in China, one thing 
seems certain: The likelihood of inter- 
national war in the Orient has been re- 
moved for at least ten years, and by that 
time peace may have become a habit. 





Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the eco- 
nomic and political situation in the Far East. The 
next will be devoted to Japan in transition. 
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MEN! 


For Your HEALTH S Sake 
Wear a Comfortable Belt 





The LIVE" Leather Belt 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S 





The “LIVE” Leather Belt 
S-T- R-E-T-C-H-E-S 





The “LIVE” Leather Belt 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S 







Hold your trousers up this summer 
with a ‘“‘LIVE” Leather Belt that 
STRETCHES. Yes, a smart, dressy 
belt, made of Senuine leather, yet it 
STRETCHES. You can stand up 
straight, sit down, bend back, lean for- 
ward, touch your toes, do “‘gym”’ stunts 
—the “LIVE” Leather Belt responds 
to every movement of the body. It 
“breathes”’ with you. 


The “LIVE” Leather Belt 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S 


Over a million men have bought the 
“LIVE” Leather Belt, and, finding it 
so comfortable, so easy around the 
waist, yet so secure, they have perma- 
nently adopted it. You get. absolute 
trouser SECURITY wearing a “LIVE”’ 
Leather Belt, plus that waist and cir- 
culation freedom that physicians so 
strongly advise. 


The “LIVE” Leather Belt is made in 
all fashionable leather colors—costs no 
more than ordinary leather belts—and 
there is a wide variety of handsome 
buckle patterns—buckles that CAN’T 
SLIP. Your money back, if you’re not 
100% satisfied. Buy your “LIVE” 
Leather Belt today — 


Only $1.22 and $2.22 


If not at your dealer’s, order direct, 
stating color and size of belt desired. 


Martin and Johnson, Inc. 
1270 Broadway New York City 


{)°?? LEATHER 


BELT 


dé Breathes With You! 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 





Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” calluses 
on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 
Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


FOR YOUR 
$200 SPARE TIME! 
Sell us your spare time. 
You should easily make 
each hour bring you an 

extra dollar. Scores of 
spare-time representa- 
tives of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman will 
earn more than $200.00 
this month. Why not 
you too? It costs you but 
a 2c stamp to learn all 
about our plans. Experi- 
ence is unnecessary. 
Profits begin at once. 


Just clip off the coupon 


and mail it today. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
696 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen:—Tell me all about your spare-time 
money-making plan. I’m interested. 


Name 





Address_ 





City. 
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LESS THAN THE DUST 


“Never!’’ replied Joan fervently. ‘‘The 
word ‘when’ isn’t included in my vocabu- 
lary. Pour till it spills. That’s the idea! I 
hooked a glass for you, Pete, but I’m rather 
inclined to hang on to it. Cocoa’s about 
your speed. Let me be blasted where I sit 
if you aren’t the rottenest duffer that ever 
served doubles. You can have your ring 
back any time you want it—diamonds 
can’t pay me for the years of agcny and 
shame that I see opening up before me.” 

“Hand it over,’ replied her late fiancé 
lightly; but something that was not entirely 
mirthful touched his flushed young face 
and friendly hazel eyes. ‘‘Can’t say I 
blame you, darlin’, and it’ll help me out of 
a filthy hole. I’ve lost everything, includ- 
ing my shirt, to the gent from California, 
and it might buck him up to see something 
sparkle. Heave it over this way.” 

“T haven’t got it,” replied Joan blandly, 
crunching a large piece of ice between her 
small square teeth. ‘Lost it at craps last 
night to Ramon. Gad, that’s cold! Hold 
my hand, Frisco, before it freezes.’ 

“You’re joking,’ said Peter Leeds 
sternly, the flush dying in his face. ‘And 
it’s a poor joke, if you ask me.” 

“And you're a poor judge of jokes, if you 
ask me. Pulling a chair out when someone 
starts to sit down is your idea of a really 
good one. But this is the time you go to 
the foot of the class; your diagnosis is all 
wrong. That wasn’t a joke—you’re up 
against grim reality, love! If Ramon 
hasn’t presented it to someone else—and 
while warm-hearted, I don’t believe that 
he’d go that far—he certainly has the ring. 
Vile luck, children. One thousand dollars 
and a diamond ring sitting right out in the 
moonlight, and little Joan, the child won- 
der, proceeds to crap. Two ones—count 
"em—two. I'll never believe in Santa 
Claus or storks or hell-fire again. Some- 
thing died in me—but it seemed to give 
Ramon a good deal of quiet satisfaction. 
He said it was more than just a ring to 
him—it was a ‘seemboll.’” 

“You gave that fellow my ring?”” Young 
Leeds’ voice cut the warm heavy air like a 
knife. 

Joan did not even lift her golden head 
from the tall glass. 

“Your ring?” she inquired, coolly in- 
solent. “How d’you get that way? My 
ring—or was it a loan?” 

“By God!” stammered the boy pas- 
sionately. ‘I’]] ——” 

“Steady on,” warned Rod swiftly, an 
arm about his shoulders. ‘‘Here’s Mendoza 
now; keep your head, old boy—don’t let 
him see he’s got you going. Here, finish 
this. Joan, someone ought to take a horse- 
whip to you.” 

“Oh, Rod, you are so wonder-ful! 
You’d look perfectly lovely with a horse- 
whip. This the little curse from Paris with 
our Ramon? Pretty picture—everything 
that grandmother wore but mitts and 
spectacles. Quick worker though. You 
have to hand her that! Look at Ramon’s 
glorified expression!” 

Across the green space of lawn that 
sloped from the house to the tennis court 
came two figures, very slowly; so slowly 
that it was possible to take in certain 
petrifying details of the smaller figure’s 
costume long before it actually stood before 
them. Three incredulous pairs of feminine 
eyes riveted themselves on the floppy 
parasol with ruffles, the even floppier bag 
with more ruffles, the pale pink muslin 
dress with ruffles and ruffles and ruffles, 
the enormous drooping straw hat with its 
wreath of roses and long black velvet 
streamers, the eighteen inches of black 
velvet ribbon that went around the only 
small waist that Long Island had seen in 
fifteen years, the knot of forget-me-nots 
and rosebuds that held the demure fichu 
demurely in place, and the long black 
ribbon from which dangled a small object, 
swaying slightly before the dazzled gaze of 
the beholders. 

“Joan!” whispered Babbie, clutching 
frenziedly at that lady. “Joan—look! Do 
you see what Isee? Joan, that thing on the 


-end of the ribbon—that isn’t a locket, 
feiss 2”” 


“So help me Moses!”’ said Joan. “It’s 
dull gold—and it’s got a half pearl in it— 
and it’s heart-shaped—and it’s a locket!” 

“Here, cut it out!’ said the gentleman 
from San Francisco unexpectedly. ‘“She’ll 
hear you. What’s the matter with you any- 
way?” He scrambled hastily to his feet, 


asm. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


scowling at the trio of critics, and Babbie’s 
gay laugh wavered. 

“No; but look at that parasol,’ mur- 
mured the tragic Paula, galvanized to 
interest. ‘‘She isn’t real. She’s stopped to 
pick a flower. Do look! What’s the 
matter, Tolliver? Do they grow them like 
that in the West?” 

“TI wish to God they did,’ replied the 
late dispenser of cheer violently. “I swear 
I think the world’s gone cuckoo. Just be- 
cause a girl’s got all her clothes on iH 

“Well, she’s probably showing excellent 
judgment in that,” remarked Joan ami- 
ably. “‘Modesty’s a gift if you’ve got 
knock-knees, Galahad. Hurry up, bare 
your head and stand at attention—the 
rose in the rosebud garden of girls is flutter- 
ing your way. Introduce us to your lady 
friend, Ramon!” 

The superb young animal with the satin 
hair, heartbroken brown eyes and im- 
pudent dimples eyed her gravely. 

“Mees Carstairs, you permit me? Mees 
Wee oe: Meesees Grahame, Mees Thorn. 

so pee ie 

“T’ve met Miss Carstairs,” said Bab- 
bie briskly. ‘‘More than you have, I’ll 
bet, Ramon. Boys, this is Sarah Anne Car- 
stairs, Mrs. Carstairs’ very best niece, 
come all the way from the convent to 
show us how little girls ought to behave. 
We’re a roughneck gang, Sarah Anne, but 
we’re going to do our best. These here 
gentlemen are my brother Rodman; Joan’s 
best young man, Peter Leeds, who’s got 
a mad on her; and Mr. La Rue Sinclair 
Tolliver, who came out of the West and has 
got amad on all of us. Sit down and tell us 
how you picked up Ramon.” 

“T was so fortunate to meet Mees Car- 
stairs’ mother once, in Dinard, though 
Mees Carstairs was not there,” vouchsafed 
Ramon stiffly. “On what you eggspeck 
her to seet, if I may ask?” 

“Tl try to get a chair from the house,” 
said Rod briefly, but Mr. Tolliver of San 
Francisco was already under way. 

“Oh, please,” said Sarah Anne Car- 
stairs—and the small clear voice rang as 
startlingly lovely as a fairy bell—‘“ please 
do not bother. You see I found a gentle- 
man by the swimming pool and asked him 
the way to the tennis court? and he said 
that he would immediately bring a chair. 
And then I was so fortunate as to find 
Sefior Mendoza on his way here from the 
house, so he showed me the way. And 
here comes the chair now. Thank you so 
very much—one thousand times. I am 
afraid I do not know your name.” 

““My name’s Grahame,” replied the taci- 
turn Robert in an amazingly cordial tone. 
“It wasn’t any trouble at all. Want a 
pillow behind you? How about another 
one? That all right?” 

“That is quite entirely perfect,” replied 
Sarah Anne. She did not speak with any 
marked accent, but something strange and 
exquisite touched her words, lightly as a 
flower or a butterfly’s wing. ‘So tired 
I was, and now to sit with these great soft 
cushions all about me—it is like heaven. 
It did not tire you to carry this so enormous 
chair?” 

Grahame laughed indulgently. 

“Well, hardly.” 


“sé 





Ah, you are strong,” murmured the 
occupant of the so enormous chair gravely. 

She leaned back, surveying the scene 
about her with wide dove-colored eyes, her 
small pale face looking at once desolate and 
brave under the shadow of the great hat. 
The young person from France was cer- 
tainly not beautiful. 

Her hands, with the little black velvet 
bows defining the slim wrists, were beauti- 
ful; the low voice was beautiful too. Noth- 
ing else; Babbie had not been so far wrong, 
after all. 

“But this is a most lovely garden. After 
that wicked sea it is good to see the trees 
and the green grass and the kind little 
flowers. I am glad indeed that we are 
neighbors, Barbara. From my aunt’s porch 
I can quite well see this prettiness, and if I 
turn my head I can smell your roses. That 
is lucky for me. Delicious they are, your 
roses.” 

“Smelling roses is one of our great out- 
door sports,’ remarked Joan agreeably. 
“We go in for it by the hour. Just now, 
though, I’d rather smell something else for 
a change. Flask empty, Frisco?” 

“No,” replied Frisco without enthusi- 
“Want some more?” 
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“T’ll say so. Have some, Sarah Anne 
Carstairs?” 

“But what is it?” 

“Hooch.” 

“Hooch?” 

“Fire water, my child; the forbidden 
fruit; the breath of life. Gin, in other 
words.” 

“You drink it?” 

“Well, generally speaking. There are 
some bad hours when we fight along with- 
out it, but, by and large, it’s no exaggera- 
tion to say we drink it. I take it that it 
leaves you cold?” 

“You are kind—but no, I will not have 
any. Its smell is strange.” 

“You’re the one that’s kind, dearie. 
The fewer the merrier, in this game! Speak- 
ing of smells, just what particular brand are 
you using? It’s demmed Gallic; makes the 
stuff I’ve been pluming myself on seem like 
a cross between tar soap and hair tonic. I 
suppose I got most of the kick out of the 
name and the red lacquer bottle—‘Le 
Grand Baiser.’ Cheap at twenty-three 
dollars, what? What’s yours?” 

Sarah Anne curved her faintly pink 
mouth into a deliciously confiding smile. 

“What perfume I use, you mean?” 

“That’s the big idea, child. Elusive and 
intoxicating—like gin. I’ll give you fifty 
dollars for a square inch.” 

“How much I wish that I could give you 
that inch for nothing,” murmured Sarah 
Anne, the smile tinged with regret. “Alas, 
I use no perfume.” 

“You use no what?” demanded the in- 
credulous Joan. 

“No perfume—none.” 

“Are you implying that heaven makes 
you smell like a Persian garden?” inquired 
her inquisitor with ominous calm. 

“Ah, but you flatter me! No, tome per- 
fume has always seemed a little shrill voice 
that cries ‘Stop! Look! Listen!’ And in 
my case, there is so little cause to stop and 
look and listen, so I keep that small voice 
still. It is a thousand regrets to me that 
I can so little assist you; but most truly, I 
use only clear water.” 

‘“No soap?” inquired Babbie caustically. 

“Soap? Oh, but yes. Soap from Castile. 
It was perhaps that, Miss Claridge?” 

“And perhaps it wasn’t,” replied Joan. 
She stared fixedly at the advocate of clear 
water, who returned her gaze with unwa- 
vering and gentle solicitude. ‘Well, how 
about a swim, boys and girls?” 

“Yea, boy!’ Babbie was on her feet 
with all the supple grace of a kitten, stretch- 
ing her hand to the stately Paula. ‘Come 
on, Polly-with-a-past, here’s another chance 
to change your clothes.” 

Sarah Anne raised delicately inquiring 
eyebrows. 

“ Polly-with-a-past?”’ 

“Oh, Polly has a simply hellish past! 
Haven’t you, precious?” 

“Hellish,” agreed Polly languidly. “Com- 
ing, Ramon?” 

“I cannot say. You come, Mees Car- 
stairs?” 

“No, no; I thank you. Do not wait for 
me, not any of you. You are most kind, but 
I am very tired. By and by I will go back 
to the house, where my good Marie will 
have prepared all that is cool and pleas- 
ant, and then I will have a long good sleep, 
and in the morning I will see you once 
more.” 

“But Babs said you were having dinner 
at the club,” cried Mr. Tolliver in tones 
of deepest consternation. “It’s all fixed. 
You can’t a 

“Tt is charming of you to want even a 
little that I should come. Some other 
night perhaps.” 

“No, tonight. Here, Babbie, you make 
her come.” 

“Tt’s up to Sarah Anne to decide for 
herself,’ remarked Babbiesomewhat acidly. 
“Tf she’s tired let her go to bed. Aren’t we 
about through jawing? It’s getting darned 
late. Who’s coming?” 

“The food isn’t bad at the club at all,” 
urged Grahame suddenly. “And they have 
a really good orchestra. Why don’t you 
try it, Miss Carstairs?’ 

“Tt is most tempting—most tempting of 
all that you should be so kind as to want 
me, but me, I will have good food too; I 
will have good music. Wait—I tell you!” 
She leaned forward like a confiding child, 
sketching a small expansive gesture with 
one lovely hand. Babbie groaned audibly. 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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Keep Mulsified in 
_ your travelingbag. —.. 






HE appearance and healthy condition of 

your hair depend largely upon the care 

you give it. If your scalp is allowed to 
become hard and dry, if dandruff is allowed to 
accumulate, falling hair and baldness are very 
apt to result. 

In caring for the hair, proper shampooing is 
always the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which keeps the hair and 
scalp healthy; besides, it brings out the real 
life and lustre and makes your hair soft, fresh 
looking and luxuriant. 

When your hair has been shampooed properly, 
and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, life- 
like, bright and fresh looking. 

While your hair must have frequent and regu- 
lar washing to keep it in good condition, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of free alkali which is 
common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating men use Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure and 
entirely greaseless product cannot possibly in- 
jure, and it does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how well you can make your 
hair look, just follow this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in good warm 

water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all 
over the scalp and hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger 
tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and small par- 
ticles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair and 
scalp thoroughly, using clear warm water. Then 
use another application of Mulsified, applying it 
again as before. 

After the final washing, the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes of good 
warm water and followed with a rinsing in cold 
water. 

When you have rinsed the hair thoroughly, 
rub it briskly with a turkish towel until it is dry. 
Then give it a good brushing. After a Mulsified 








How te Keep Your Ilair 
Inlealltlny, Fresh Loolk- 


ing and Luxuriant 


Keep Mulsified in 
- yourlocker. Use it 
with your shower. 


shampoo you will find the hair will dry 
quickly and have the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. 

Make it a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright and fresh 
looking, and it will be noticed and admired by 
everyone. You can get Mulsified at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Teach Your Boy To 
Shampoo His Hair Regularly 


T may be hard to get a boy to shampoo his 

hair regularly, but it’s mighty important that 
he does so. 

Get your boy in the habit of shampooing his 
hair regularly once each week. A _ boy’s hair 
being short, it will only take a few minutes’ 


time. Put two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified — 


in a cup or glass with a little warm water. 
Then wet the hair and scalp with clear 
warm water. Pour the Mulsified evenly 
over the hair—and rub it in vigorously 
with the tips of the fingers. This will 
stimulate the scalp, make an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather and cleanse the 
hair thoroughly. It takes only a few 
seconds to rinse it all out when through. 

You will be surprised how this regular weekly 
shampooing with Mulsified will improve the ap- 
pearance of his hair, and you will be teaching 
your boy a habit he will appreciate in after-life, 
for a luxuriant head of hair is something every 
man feels mighty proud of. 
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HAMPOOING DOES 






























Nothingsorefresh: 
ing after a hard 
day’s work as a 
shampoo with 
Mulsified. 


Use Mutlsified after motor: 
ing. Don’t let dust and dirt 
remain in your hair. 
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The Playboy — by Jordan 


A remarkable motor car which caught the Lines are lowand sweeping. Cushions hug 
fancy of the American people, young and the floor. Wheel is tilted to a position of 
old, and justified its alluring name. relaxed ease. 

A car for beckoning hills and open roads The hood slopes away toward the enticing 
—a vigorous companion for those who, hav- road. The rear deck gracefully says ‘‘good 
ing traveled, love to travel more. bye’ to the people you pass. 


The Playboy is the car for the man who 
knows how to play as hard as he works— 
for the boy with the roving eye—and the 
girl who loves the range of the open road. 


Full of life and color—sturdy with admira- 
ble strength—it thrills that happy man who 
can throw away dull care, beckon someone 
for whom he cares, and has the imagination 
to say, ‘‘Come on, let’s go somewhere.’’ Step into this brawny car —and make for the 


; land of Somewhere you have longed to go. 
It is a practical car as well—a personal com- 


panion for the busy man and woman. 










Three years ago the Jordan Playboy ap- 
peared. It set the style. It fixed the pace. It 
dominates the open road. It has never been 
surpassed or even equaled in charm of person- 
ality, feats of performance and fascinating 
appeal. 











eS ee 





Two-thousand-year-old cypress trees— 
grotesque and massive—wind tossed and 














rugged ; limitless distances; gray rocks bul- o-oo 
warked against the most wonderful surf Se ee ee 


in the world—and youth, full of the glad- 
ness of living. That’s the Monterey Drive 
on the curve of the California Coast. 
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“At my aunt’s house, the good Marie who 
came with me from France, she has pulled 
all those green shades in the drawing-room, 
so that it will be cool and fresh like a cave. 
And by the window to the veranda she has 
put a little table, and on that little table 
she has put a great tall pitcher, all frost 
outside, and inside all amber-gold tea, and 
ice cracked, and little cold wisps of fresh 
mint leaves. And three plates, with sand- 
wiches, too—cool and green—cress and cu- 
cumber and lettuce. . And a great silver 
bowl of strawberries, and a great silver 
basket of little white cakes. And me, I 
will put on a white dress with green ribbons, 
and I will eat in the deep chair by the 
window, and then I will light the tall candles 
and sing to the piano until I am sleepy. 
And then I will take the tallest candle and 
go up to my bed, and I will sleep and sleep 
and sleep, until the morning comes in 
through ey curtains. Now that is not so 
bad, is it?” 

“Bad!” said Robert Grahame. ‘It’s 
. like holding out a glass of cold water to a 
man dying of fever. Wouldn’t you let a 
fellow have just a sip, Miss Carstairs?” 

“But surely, surely,’’ said Miss Car- 
stairs gently. “There are many deep chairs 
in the drawing-room of my aunt, and that 
pitcher, it is very tall. Mrs. Grahame will 
come, too, perhaps?” 

“T think not. The patient will probably 
make better progress without me. Let’s 
shove off, Ramon.” 

“T do not shove off,’ replied Ramon. 
“Mees Carstairs, if I am more good than 
gold, per’aps you let me light those can- 
. dles, turn that music? Once in Dinard, you 
remember, I hear your mother sing.” 

“But how wonderful to remember!” 
cried Sarah Anne, and the small colorless 
face was suddenly gay and sparkling. 
“You shall choose a song—you shall 
choose two songs—and we will sing our- 
selves back to that so happy room in 
Dinard. We go now?” 

“Will the pitcher hold one more glass?” 
asked La Rue Tolliver thirstily. ‘‘ Here, 
there’s still some left in this bottle, Joan. 
na ane I’m off after something good and 
cold.” 

“Tt is a magic pitcher—it holds for all 
who would drink. Wait, you shall see! 
You will not come, Miss Claridge? No? 
You, Barbara? You, Monsieur the brother 
of Barbara?” 

“Thanks, no,’’ said Barbara’s brother 
briefly. “I think I’ll swim.” 

“Oh, then I wish you most good swim- 
ming. You, too, swim, Mr. Leeds?’’ 

Peter Leeds turned to her a bitter, 
wretched young face: 

“T’ll swim if anyone wants:to tie a stone 
around my neck.” 

She rose from the nest of cushions and 
came towards him, small and pale and 
gentle in her softly ruffled dress. 

“But you are not well? Ah, I am sorry. 
You will come with us, and we will all take 
most good care of you; see, it is a bargain. 
Barbara, this is aw revoir for just a little 
while; you must come to see me soon, soon, 
so I will not be lonely in that great house.” 

“Tt looks as though you were going to be 
lonely!’”” commented the dazed and out- 
raged Barbara. ‘‘Send them back when 
they’ve had their cambric tea, will you? 
If they ever come out of their trance we’d 
like ’em for dinner. We can meet here on 
the terrace at 7:30. Come on, Joan!” 

But Joan, curled on the scarlet cushion, 
did not stir. She sat motionless, only her 
sea-blue eyes following the little group cut- 
ting leisurely across the lawn to Mrs. Car- 
stairs’ gate, the small pink figure with 
the drooping head almost concealed by the 
masculine wall that closed about it. The 
superb Ramon was carrying the fantastic 
parasol, La Rue Sinclair Tolliver had the 
incredible bag; Grahame the misogynist 
was offering her his hand to help her across 
an infinitesimal path; and suddenly, young 
and joyous above the fading voices, Peter’s 
laugh rang out. 

Joan listened to the echo of that laugh die 
before she moved. She turned her flower- 
like face to the three who stood watching 
with her beneath the tree—Babbie’s round 
incredulous eyes and parted lips, Paula’s 
stare of tragic amazement, Rodman Thorn 
lounging against the tree with an enigmatic 
smile in his eyes and a slightly sardonic 
twist to his lips—and then back to the group 
vanishing through the gate. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!’’ commented Miss 
Claridge pensively. 

No further reference was made to the 
stranger in their midst for the next two 
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hours. They had undressed, bathed and 
dressed at the pool, and repeated the per- 
formance in the seclusion of their respec- 
tive homes in dignified silence. The silence 
had been maintainéd for some fifteen min- 
utes on the moonlit terrace at the Thorns’, 
where they sat grimly listening to the 
sounds of decent revelry proceeding from 
the Carstairs drawing-room. Music there 
was, and lights, and laughter—a murmur 
of voices, from which the errant breeze 
detached an occasional sentence, floating 
it across the intervening space to unwill- 
ing ears. 

“Sure you aren’t tired?” Grahame’s 
voice rang out, rich with solicitude. 

“Oh, but not too tired for this! This I 
love; the tiredness shall wait. Now once 
more, very soft. Mr. Tolliver, you shall 
be so kind to do that beautiful second; you, 
Mendoza, turn the leaves again—never 
Se I seen one so quick and sure—never. 

ow— 


“Tn the gloaming, oh, my darling, 
When the lights are dim and low ——” 


“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Babbie violently. 
““You’re a man, Rod—why don’t you make 
them stop that yowling? That’s the third 
time—and it’s ten minutes to eight. Why 
don’t you go in there and tell them to shut 
their mouths and come to the club? I’m 
starved.” 

“Better not send me!” advised Rod 
lightly. ‘‘You’d probably never see me 
again. It’s been years and years since any- 
one has encouraged me to sing. When they 


started ‘Just a song at twilight’ it took 


every ounce of strength I had to keep me 
in this chair. I’m totally exhausted; that’s 
the only reason I’m still here.” 

“Well, I thought I knew my fellow 
man,” said Joan grimly. ‘“‘And then along 
pice this dowdy little bundle of ruffles 
an = 9? 


“Ah, you only thought you knew them,. 


Joan,” replied Rod. ‘‘Something else came 
along inside that dowdy bundle of ruffles— 
something strange and new and old as the 
hills, something that made them remember 
that ankles might be elusive and waists 
small enough to put an arm about, and 
that hands too fragile to hold a parasol 
would be soft to touch, and that all these 
things might be forbidden. A girl came 
along in that bundle of ruffles—and we re- 
membered what a girl might be like.” 

“Are you claiming that none of you had 
ever seen a girl before?” 


“Well, not for quite a time, Polly! Not | 


a subdeb or a flapper or a good pal or a 
cutie or a vamp or a fascinating young 
married thing or an even more fascinating 
young de-married thing—but a girl. The 
kind of girl who used to sit on the porch 
steps in the moonlight and smile when you 
brought a bunch of violets or a box of 
chocolates—and smile again when you left 
at ten. Nowadays, if you don’t supply a 
roadster and a quart of gin and a hundred 
cigarettes and a jazz band, you’re a piker, 
and you know it in a hurry. The kind of 
girl who never ate twenty dollars’ worth of 
stuff at.a cabaret in her life. If she wanted 
a supper party she cooked it for you in a 
chafing dish at eleven o’clock, and put pink 
ribbon on her frilly apron to show you that 
she thought it was a privilege. The kind 
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“Oh, shut up!” cried Babbie violently. 
“Are you going to collect those other asses 
or am [?” 

“The kind of girl who let you pick up the 
handkerchief and button her gloves,”’ con- 
tinued Rod unperturbably. ‘‘Who ——” 

“T should think the helpless little angels 
would have worn you to the bone.” 

“Oh, they weren’t really helpless. Just 
helpless enough to make us feel that we 
were some good in the world! They’d act 
as though it were a miracle that we should 
spend two seconds picking up their gloves— 
but they’d take two hours to darn our 
socks. They’d ——” 

“Hey, how do you get that way?” de- 
manded the indignant Babbie. ‘Believe 
me, Methuselah, no girl ever darned your 
socks: Where'd you know all these girls 
anyway?” 

“Oh, our fathers knew ’em,” replied Rod 
lightly, but there was a curious gleam in 
his dark eyes. ‘‘And our grandfathers and 
our great-grandfathers. Something deeper 
than our memory knew them—our blood 
and our bones and our dreams. And when 
Sarah Anne Carstairs came across the lawn 
this afternoon 

The silver voice of Sarah Anne Carstairs 
drifted across the moon-washed space be- 
tween them. |....... i 
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“Well, then, just one. Just one because 
you have been so good and kind, each one 
of you. Let us see, what shall it be? Ah, 
now I have it!” 

There was a brief pause, a little chime 
of chords, and suddenly a voice was sing- 
ing—moonlight and starlight and falling 
water turned to music. 


“Less than the dust beneath thy chariot 
wheels—”’ 


sang Sarah Anne Carstairs. 


“Less than the rust that never stained thy 
sword— 
Less than the trust thou hast in me, O 
Lord— 
Even less am I—even less am I!”’ 


“Hold me!’’ implored Babbie frenziedly. 
“Someone hold me, quick, before I go mad 
and froth at the mouth. If they fall for 
that I’m going into a convent!” 


“Less than the weed that grows beside thy 
door— 
ies than the speed of hours spent far from 
thee— 
Less than the need thou hast in life of me— 
Even less am I—even—less am—I!”’ 


The fairy voice, the chiming chords 
trailed slowly off; and then from the si- 
lence there rose another voice, stammering 
in its eagerness, changed so that no one 
could say whether it belonged to Peter, or 
to Robert, or to Ramon, or to La Rue. 

Perhaps it spoke for them all. 

“Sing—sing it again!” implored the 
starved voice. 

58 4 
“DUT I do not do these dances of which 
you speak,” said Sarah Anne, with a 
small pathetic smile. 

She was leaning back in a great wicker 
chair on Mrs. Carstairs’ vine-clad veranda, 
with five green cushions behind her back— 
Peter Leeds had put them there—and two 
diminutive slippered feet perched like a 
pair of white mice on the stool which 
Robert Grahame had provided. She was 
presiding over a smaller court than usually 
gathered about her at five o’clock, as a 
polo game had lured some of the faithful 
to another part of the island; still, there 
were present four gentlemen deeply ab- 
sorbed in contemplating their hostess, and 
two ladies equally absorbed in contemplat- 
ing the gentlemen. Sarah Anne looked the 
only cool thing in a hot and jaded world, in 
spite of the fact that her filmy muslin 
dress swept its snowy lengths down to her 
slim ankles and up to her slim throat; even 
the sleeves fell loose and wide over her 
wrists. 

But something about her—possibly only 
the unshadowed tranquillity of the small col- 
orless face—made Joan Claridge’s Dresden- 
china daintiness look a trifle feverish, 
for all that her green tennis frock had no 
sleeves and very little waist and even 
less skirt, and Babbie’s vivid gypsy face 
rising out of the childish smock of tan 
linen seemed positively sultry, though the 
sleeves were rolled high to the shoulder, 
and the trim stockings were rolled well 
below the knee. 

Sarah Anne’s smooth head, with its 
wreath of pale braids, was bent industri- 
ously over a peculiarly hideous piece of 
embroidery: an elaborate design of roses, 
shading from blush pink to deep crimson 
on a snow-white background, with a real- 
istic garnishing of nine distinct shades of 
green leaves. 

She was selecting the innumerable silken 
strands and turning them into blossoms 
with a reposeful deftness that Burbank or 
Cagliostro would have envied. 

“Your shimmy, your jazz, your toddle 
and your wobble—no, no, not one of them. 
So at these club dances, what should I feel 
but sadly in the way? On Wednesday I did 
try, just to go and watch—did I not, Bar- 
bara? But to watch—well, I think those 
dances they are made to do, not to watch. 
So tonight I will beg to stay at home. 
What. do you need with so small and useless 
a person as me, at that great party? No, 
no, you are heavenly kind to me, you and 
Joan and Peter and every single one, but 
you will not even know I am not there— 
you will see.” 

“We'll know damn well that you aren’t 
there,” said Joan Claridge, and her voice 
shook. “Because the party will be about 
nine men short, thanks to you. They’ll be 
sitting out here in the moonlight, playing 
pussy wants a corner and tiddlywinks until 
you sing ’em to sleep with a Baby’s Prayer 
at Twilight. And maybe you don’t know 


‘it, angel face!” 
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Radio Bug" needs 
a’ HANDY ANDY 


SOLDERING SET 


Make your outfit RIGHT. Use 
Handy Andy, the most convenient 
soldering set you can get. Two 
high grade copper irons, specially 
designed, large bar of resin center 
solder, and liberal supply of Sal 





Ammoniac. Use the small iron 

PRICE for the most intricate job, the large 
$1.00 one for all outside work. Ideal 
POSTPAID for Radio amateurs and manufac- 


turers, and plumbers, garages, rad- 
iator shops, battery service stations 
and tin shops. 


Send NOW! 


Put a ONE DOLLAR 
BILL with your order, and 
HANDY ANDY Soldering 
set will come to you 
complete in a fine box 


POSTPAID. You NEED it. 
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RADIO CORPORATION 


INDIANAPOLIS-USA: 


DEALERS! 


Write today for attractive dealer offer 
on Heslar Radio Parts and Complete Sets 


SEND THIS NOTICE 


with your name and address, to The 
Curtis Publishing Company, 698 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and you will receive in- 
formation how you, as their subscrip- 
tion representative, may earn up to 


$25.00 EXTRA EVERY WEEK 
actory to Rider < 


Fa a substantial sum on the Ranger Bi- #f 
cycle, 44 Styles,colorsand sizes. Delivered freeon = 

approval ex press prepaid for 30 Days’ Free Trial. ji 
Months toPay ‘ desired. Possession i \) 

and use at once on ¥ ‘4 
our liberal year to pay plan. INN 

lamps, wheels, equipment at way be- 
I ires low usual prices. Write for marvel- 
ous new prices, wonderful 30 day trial offer and terms. 


Write us 
Mead wrt. Semtage paris. \ 
GREAT BIG 18'@ia Dew 


Wonderful Bouncer, made of / 
tough rubber. # 
Stamped in gold with any 
child's FIRST name 
Delightful PERSONAL gift 
any child will rejoice to own, 
good for months of hard use. 


Postpaid For A Dollar 
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Tack 'em on yourself and save half! 
WRITE TODAY for estimate and sam- 
ples. State Name and Year of Car. 

COMFORT AUTO TOP CO., Dept. 10 





- = 1621 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ae SN i ed eee 

WRITE for free illustrated 

ATENTS. guide book and “RECORD OF 

INVENTION BLANK." Send model 

or sketch and description of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
Pre Dandy proposition selling Chewing 


Gum to dealers. Clean, profitable, 


spare time work. Write at once. M 
THE HELMET GUM iene be 
R Piano, Saxophone or 


TAZA Tenor Banjo in 20 lessons. 


Christensen Schools in most cities, or learn 
casily by mail. Gain social success or make 
money teaching. Write Axel Christensen, 22 E, Jackson, Chicago 
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NORSEME 


Distinctive—Here is an embroidered Notaseme silk sock that 
will add class to your appearance. Ask your dealer to show you 
the wonderful color combinations. Remember the style No. 631 


NOTASEME HOSIERY COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Peter Leeds turned on her violently, his 
pleasant countenance darkly red, but Sarah 
Anne spoke first, lifting wondering eyes 
from her roses. ; 

“Ah, Joan! You think that of me? I ar 
sorry—sorry. I have been stupid. I did 
not understand you cared so greatly. Be- 
lieve me, I did not understand.” 

Joan swung off the veranda railing with a 
loud clatter, planting herself squarely in 
front of the tranquil enemy, her hands deep 
in her pockets, her flower-tinted face on 


fire. 

“Well, I don’t so greatly care. See? 
But I’m getting on to you—see? ' And the 
stuff you’re getting away with gives me a 
pain that’d turn neuralgia into a treat. 
And keep any more of that holy stuff un- 
til I get off this porch. Lay off it, you hear 
me—I’m fed up for life!” 

She bestowed one inclusive and menac- 
ing glare on the assembled company, 
cleared the railing with a brief flourish of 
skirt and a neat click of heels and disap- 
peared into the shrubbery before anyone 
on the veranda had recovered breath. 

Ramon Mendoza spoke first, an ugly 
curl to his fine lips. 

“Feeshwife!”’ he remarked with venom- 
ous precision. 

“No, no, no, mon ami, I will not have 
you use such words. She is tired and un- 
happy, that poor little Joan. How often 
have I told her that all that smoking, all 
that drinking, all that riding, will do her 
harm? Now, alas, something breaks in her 
pretty head—it is a madness. Peter, you 
shall run after her, you shall bring her 
back.” 

Peter disclaimed this program violently. 

“Nothing doing! She can drop dead in 
her tracks for all I care. Handing out that 
line of talk to you!” 

“Me! Of what importance am I, Peter? 
No, no, it is of little Joan that we must 
think. She is unhappy. Help me, all of 

ou.” 

! “‘Well, I must say I think it’s jolly decent 
of you to take it that way, Sarah Anne,” 
commented Babbie, grudgingly honest. “‘If 
I were you I’d be thinking of the quick- 
est way to choke the bean out of her. She 
hasn’t got any right to go off her nut like 
that, no matter what happens. Everyone 
knows she’s got a dirty temper, but it’s 
about time she learned to hang onto it. 
Let her alone. It'll serve her good and 
right if no one goes near her. Don’t you 
think so, Rod?” 

“T think that Miss Carstairs shows al- 
most superhuman forbearance,” said Rod 
thoughtfully. 

Sarah Anne gave him a swift glance 
through her short thick lashes, sketched a 
gesture of depreciation with one slim hand, 
and resumed her tranquil labor with the 
flowers. 

““Now you laugh at me,’”’ she murmured. 
“T think that tall brother of yours likes to 
mock at me, Barbara. He knows all too 
well that about me, who am small and weak 
and of an entire and disgusting uselessness, 
there is nothing superhuman. I wonder if 
perhaps there is not in him somewhat of 
the cynic as well as the critic?” 

““Nope,”’ Babbie assured her with a small 
yawn, “‘Rod’s a blooming idealist—aren’t 
you, darling? He doesn’t fall for that 
cynic stuff either. There was a girl here 
last month who told him that there was 
something deliciously sinister about his 
eyes, and he walked out on her without 
another word—planked her cold, didn’t 
you, Rod?” 

“The young woman was apparently in 
the last throes of dementia przcox,’’ ex- 
plained Rod agreeably. “It looked to me 
as though she needed more professional 
assistance than I was able to render, so, as 
Babbie so graphically puts it, I planked her 
cold. Will anyone be good enough to tell 
me just what the plans are for this evening? 
I don’t want to waste one precious minute 
of the princely holiday that has been lav- 
ished on me by the press, so if someone will 
set me straight I’ll be everlastingly grate- 
ful. Dinner dance at the club?” 

“Well, that’s what we’ve done every 
Wednesday and Saturday night since Noah 
ran the ark,” said Babbie. “But if it’s 
anything like the last one I’m going to 
smear cold cream over my face and light 
out for bed at nine o’clock and to-morrow 
morning I shall up and catch the 7:48 to 
town and start in on a concentrated course 
in interpretive solo dancing. Yes, sir, it 
may be all kinds of sport to do April Dawn 
all by yourself while the violins make a 
noise like dear little birds, but the dancing 
I’ve learned so far needs a partner to make 
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it come out right. Of course up till last 
Wednesday the local union of partners 
hadn’t gone in for community singing as a 
life work, but from now on I’m off club 
dances unless Sarah Anne takes up twosing 
or goes back to her convent. Honest to 
goodness, Sarah Anne, what in the world 
do you want with ten at a time? When’s 
Mrs. Carstairs coming back? Have you 
written her yet how lonely you are in this 
big house?” 

‘Little darling goose!’” murmured Sara 
Anne, a small gay smile touching her lips, 
though she did not raise her eyes from the 
roses blooming beneath her light fingers. 
“Never in all my life long have I heard:so 
great nonsense. If I did not very truly love 
you, Babbie de mon ceur, I would not like 
it when you tease. Because these poor men 
are too tired when they come out from their 
hot city to jump like jacks to that savage 
music, you would hold me to blame? Be- 
cause they would rather sit quite still and 
feel the moonlight on their faces, and talk 
a little, very low, and sing a little, very 
soft, and laugh a little, and be a little sad, 
you are cross? Ah, but, Babbie, that is not 
fair. Is that fair, Mr. Grahame?”’ 

“Fair!’? echoed Grahame with an acid 
laugh. ‘‘You don’t think for one moment 
that you’re going to get away with any- 
thing decent and quiet and lovely in this 
place without starting a young riot, do 
you? Every girl on this island, married or 
single, from fifteen to fifty, is so crazed and 
glutted with excitement that it’s like grab- 
bing a needle froin a drug fiend to ry ‘to 
get one to keep still for half anhour. Isn’t 
that so, Leeds?” 7 

“T’ll say it’s so,” replied Peter Leeds, 
bitterly laconic. 

“Oh, rot!’ cried Babbie vigorously. 
“You were every bit as keen about parties 
as any of us, Robert Grahame, once you 
got four cocktails into you! You needn’t 
make faces at me, Rod. I’ve done all the 
listening I’m going to do this afternoon; 
everyone can loll back and listen to me 
from now on. Bob, have you got the nerve 
to sit up there and look me in the eye and 
tell me that you weren’t the fellow who was 
always yelping for just one more round of 
jackpots at three o’clock in the morning 
when everyone else was feeling as though 
their eyelashes weighed a ton and they 
were going to carry their feet around on 
cushions for life?”’ 

Grahame met her eyes grimly. ‘Oh, it 
got me too! I’m not denying it. I’d for- 
gotten what the words ‘peace’ and ‘quiet’ 
meant. I was wound up as tight as any 
other tin toy in the whole shop—I could 
run as far and make as much noise as the 
rest of you, my dear. But from now on you 
can count me out.” 

“The trouble with you is that it always 
has taken you about three drinks to qualify 
as a member of the human race,” com- 
mented Babbie with gloomy impersonality. 
“And now you aren’t getting anything 
more nourishing than lemonade! I wish to 
the Lord, Polly’d slip ashot into your break- 
fast coffee.” 

“Babbie!’’ 

“Oh, don’t bother, Miss Carstairs. I’ve 
known this child since she wore long skirts. 
Paula doesn’t get near enough to my 
breakfast coffee to even put cream in it, 
Babbie! I leave at half past eight and she 
generally takes hers clear in a demi-tasse— 
at lunch time. Our schedules don’t con- 
nect any more; now that I’ve taken to 
retiring before 2 A.M. we don’t even get a 
chance to exchange opinions of each other’s 
character!” 

“Tough luck!’’ condoled Babbie cheer- 
fully. ‘But I notice you manage to hit the 
trail to the country bright and early every 
day, old dear. Romps in for his lemonade 
pretty regularly, doesn’t he, Sarah Anne?” 

“Perhaps he finds it more easy to get 
through those heavy tasks with eight good 
hours of sleep behind him,’’ replied Sarah 
Anne tranquilly. ‘Another glass, Mr. 
Grahame? Good! For you, Mr. Thorn? 
You, Peter? But where is our Polly this 
afternoon? She is neglecting us most sadly, 
and we who are needing her lovely, lovely 
clothes to make us believe that it is really 
a party that we have! You have not seen 
her, Babbie?”’ 

“Nope,” replied Babbie airily. ‘Like 
me to take my rags and tatters off the 
porch, Sarah Anne, or can you bear up by 
just closing your eyes? I don’t want to 
wreck the scenery as well as the party!”’ 

“But, Babbie, you are being a most 
wicked child!’’ cried Sarah Anne, lifting 
her brows in humorous despair. | “Your 

(Continued on Page 105) — ~~ 
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WILSON ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 





IN THREE POPULAR SPHERES 
OF NATIONAL SPORT 


When you hit a golf ball— when you play or watch a good baseball 
game or a lively tennis match—think how much your enjoyment 
depends on the excellence of the equipment. For this reason you should 
know and use sporting goods bearing the name of Thos. E. Wilson & Co. 


Not only are these designed by experts in each branch of sport—they 
are made under the personal direction of experts in the Wilson fac- 
tories —but even the raw materials in large part come from sources 
controlled by Wilson standards. 


Thus careful manufacture has made Wilson Athletic Equipment famous. 
If you have not used it — start this year. It will help your game. Sport- 
ing Goods Dealers anywhere can supply you. 


For TENNIS or BASEBALL For GOLF 


The Wilson “Success” standard 


LIE RE 


The Wilson “Championship” 
Tennis ball is lively and long- 
lived—a stitchless-covered ball 
built for fast, smashing play. 
“Superstroke,” “ Cup Defend- 
er,” “Invincible Driver”— 
these are names of Wilson 
rackets which have made envi- 
able reputations in champion- 
ship tournaments. 


NEW YORK 


The Wilson “Aero-Center” 
Official League ball was re- 
cently adopted by the Pacific 
Coast League for a period of 
ten years. Wilson uniforms, 
bats, gloves, masks, etc., are 
used in both Major and Minor 
Leagues, as well as by hundreds 
of semi-pro and amateur teams 
from coast to coast. 





CHICAGO 


IS WILSON EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY SPORT” 


(1.62) Golf ball combines in 
perfect balance all the good 
qualities which make a superior 
ball. Patented marking and a 
perfect core give accuracy, dis- 
tance, good behavior on the 
green. Bags, clubs and complete 
equipment of highest possible 
quality are made by Wilson. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Get this 
Master Book of Baseball! 


Over 200 pages packed with real “how” stuff 
that helps every coach or player. The science 
of pitching, the science of catching, the 
science of every position—defensive signals, 
base running, the “Bluff Peg”’—how to come 
out of a batting slump—you get 17 chapters 
of “Inside Baseball” in this wonderful cloth 
bound book at a wonderful price. 


Read what they say: 


“This book will 3 the Zz es 


a ae 
Wanse ager New York Giants 


“The game is coming more and more (EE 
to be a game of strategy. This book : 
represents the essence of good baseball " 
from that standpoint.” 


Manager Brooklyn “Dodgers” 


Fac “*The Science of Baseball’ is a most 
| os valuable instruction book—a_ genuine 
. contribution to our great national game.”’ 


Sa 


Famous 2nd Baseman 















If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you use the 
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BASEBALL 


Byrd Douglas 
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Gier Tuarc Steel Wheels are Standard Equipment on the Packard Sport Model 


Tuarc beauty exacts no compromise with 
practicability. On these steel wheels tire 
changing remains within the capacity of 
anyone who can handle a demountable 
tim. Hubs are never exposed, or subject 
to hasty roadside manipulation. 


Inflation, with any air hose, is through 
direct outside, standard wood wheel valve 
stems—first made possible for steel wheel 
use by the original Tuarc design. Spare 
tires are conveniently carried on the 


tim alone, involving no excess weight. 
Essential to permanent quiet, true run- 
ning, and great strength is the exclusive 
one-piece, smooth-contour design of the 
Tuarc wheel proper. 


Select a new car with Tuarc wheels, or 
apply them to your present car, for the 
same compelling reasons which make 
them standard factory equipment on so 
many of the finest automobiles, includ- 
ing the Packard Sport Model. 


MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Motor Vehicle Wheels Complete 
509 Fisk Bldg., B’dw’yat57, New York 


— Metal Stampings — Steel Products 


Bigelow Blvd. & Craig, Pittsburgh 


584 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 601 Capitol Theatre Bldg., 120 Madison Ave., Detroit 913 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


10 South 18th St., Philadelphia 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
clothes, they are perfection, as always, and 
most amusing, like a very dear little boy, 
only they are not all lace and chiffon like 
Polly wears, not party clothes—no, now 
are they? Did 1 say more than that? Did 
I? Come, put in those sharp, cross little 
claws, and be sorry that you are so bad a 
kitten.” 

The bad kitten eyed the occupant of the 
great chair somewhat somberly. 

“All right, all right; only don’t fuss. 
Where is Polly anyway? We've got to 
plan about tonight. Did she tell you when 
she’d be over, Mendoza?”’ 

Mendoza flushed slowly and deeply 
under his dark skin, avoiding the insolent 
Shep that Grahame turned leisurely on 

im. 

“Me? How should I know? I have not 
seen Meesees Grahame since—since the 
day that came before yesterday.” 

Babbie’s stare of blank amazement was 
so sincere that the flush deepened slightly. 

‘Since the day before yesterday? Well, 
for the love of 4 

Rod cut in casually but sharply: “ Per- 
haps she’s off somewhere with Tolly. She 
wanted to try out his roadster, I know.” 

“No,”’ remarked Sarah Anne thought- 
fully, eying the silken strands in her fingers 
with a slight frown. ‘No, I do not think 
that she is with Mr. Tolliver. Now which 
of these two would look more pretty on the 
tip edge of that smallest petal, Babbie— 
the yellow pale pink or the rose pale pink? 
Perhaps if I should take ‘ad 

“How d’you know she’s not with Tolly?”’ 
demanded Babbie, and at the subdued 
ferocity of her tone Rod turned in his chair 
sharply. 

Sarah Anne, however, did not lift her 
head from the bright strands. 

“But I do not know,” she murmured, 
amiable and preoccupied. ‘‘No, no; I said 
I did not think. How if we try both? First 
the rose pale ——”’ 

“Well, then, why do you think she 
isn’t?” reiterated Babbie, her voice slightly 
more ferocious and less subdued, her eyes 
glittering ominously. 

Sarah Anne threaded her needle deftly, 
a faint wise smile, heavy with memory, 
touching her lips. 

“Oh, but now who knows why they 
think this or that or the other? For so 
little a reason—for none at all—I am prob- 
ably quite wrong, but still I do not think 
that Polly is with Mr. Tolliver this after- 
noon.” 

Babbie glared at her for a moment, 
searlet and speechless; swallowed twice, 
violently, shoved back her chair, and 
swung to her feet. 

“By, everybody—I’m off.” 

“But, Babbie’’—the soft voice was 
touched with pretty bewilderment—‘“‘we 
have not yet fixed about tonight! Off to 
where, dear?”’ 

Babbie, halfway down the steps, turned 
long enough to fling a glance fraught with 
meaning in the direction of the inquiry. 

“Off to find Joan!” she replied in her 
clear challenging voice, and disappeared 
around the corner. 

Sarah Anne took three diminutive stitches 
in rose pale pink before she spoke. 

“That Babbie, she is my joy!’’ she re- 
marked softly, tilting her braid-wreathed 
head on one side as she critically inspected 
her handwork. ‘‘Oh, but my joy! So brave, 
so honest, so most enchanting a goose— 
I adore her. Yes, I chose wisely that pink. 
Undoubtedly it was the one. Peter, would 
you be so amiable as to hand me the gray 
silk portfolio that I see over there in the 
swing? Yes, there. A thousand thanks.” 

She sat regarding its contents medita- 
tively for a moment, and then, with a slight 
lift to the corners of her lips, selected a 
packet of note paper, gave a delicate shake 
to the enameled fountain pen, and with a 
gesture nicely compounded of appeal and 
command, riveted the attention of her four 
remaining guests. 

“‘Messieurs, I am about to give a party— 
and you have perhaps noted that I am 
about to write the invitations. I ask one 
thousand pardons for my very great rude- 
ness, but it is most, most important that 
these notes they should be written with 
speed. You will forgive me—you will con- 
tinue to drink lemonade and eat little cakes 
and sit very still for just five minutes? Just 
five, I promise! I am forgiven? Good!” 

The pen hovered in the air for the brief- 
est of minutes, and then pounced on one of 
the diminutive sheets of paper, flying across 
its blue surface with lightning celerity, 
whisking dexterously to the next without 
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even a slackening of its smooth haste—to 
the next, to one envelope—two—three— 
it executed a small discreet flourish, and 
collapsed gently into well-earned inactivity. 

‘Et voila!’ murmured Sarah Anne softly. 
“To Joan, to Babbie, to Polly—yes, all 
there. Now you are going once more to be 
kindness itself to a small wretched nuisance 
that will not leave you tranquil! You are 
going to be so heavenly good as to see that 
these three ladies receive their invitations 
within the next half an hour. Oh, but with- 
out fail! It is of great importance, because 
they must have them in plenty of time to 
dress for dinner, and dinner is at eight. You 
will have to hurry, but you also will have 
plenty of time to dress for dinner—you need 
not bring back the answers.” 

“Who is going to bring them?”’ inquired 
Peter with interest, somewhat dazed by 
the sudden executive talents of the fragile 
occupant of the armchair. 

Sarah Anne sank back into the cushions 
with a pathetic smile of relief, picking up 
her embroidery frame bravely but reluc- 
tantly as though she found it heavy. 

“Oh, they will bring them themselves. 
I have asked them to be so kind as to do it 
at once when they receive these. There 
may be one or two small little matters to be 
discussed; I wish everything to be as they 
would have it, naturally!” 

“My dear child,’”’ asked Robert Grahame 
incredulously, “‘you surely don’t believe 
for one minute that those girls are going to 
come meekly back here within half an hour 
to accept your dinner invitation?” 

“But I believe it for two minutes,” re- 
plied Sarah Anne serenely. ‘‘For two 
hours, for a whole long life! You do not?”’ 

“That’s understating it. I don’t believe 


it to the extent of being willing to bet a | 


thousand to one that you won’t lay eyes on 
them this evening.” 

“Alas,” breathed Sarah Anne regret- 
fully, but behind her lashes her wistful eyes 
danced. ‘Alas, I do not bet.” 

“But Bob’s right, Sarah Anne,’’ Peter 
assured her earnestly. ‘‘For the Lord’s 
sake, don’t go making any plans for a party 
tonight. You don’t know Joan.” 

“Do I not, Peter? And you who know 
her so well! Still, I think that she will 
come to my party tonight. You will come 
too? You, Mendoza? Mr. Grahame? Mr. 
Thorn? Good! It will be a most beautiful 
party—you will see!” 

Peter’s stern young face relaxed suddenly 
into a boyish grin. 

“Tt will be a most beautiful stag party, 
you will see! However, we won’t need 
more than one lady, and she’s bound to be 
there, since she’s giving it. Where are we 
to find the guests that we’re to serve these 
notices on?”’ 

Sarah Anne was once more absorbed in 
the problems of horticulture. 

“Ah, that I leave to you. Look, Men- 
doza, you do not think that little soft pink 
exquisite? But the deep red next to it— 
no, give me scissors, and I snip it out 
quick. There is no harmony—none—I 
went blind in my head when I put that in— 
it is monstrous when they scream together 
like that. I take ——” 

“Hey, lady, listen!’”’ implored Peter. 
“You don’t mean that you just expect us 
to go out and stagger around the country- 
side until we run into one of your invited 
guests, do you?” 

Sarah Anne paused long enough to gather 
up the notes with a faint catch of laughter. 

‘No, no!’’ she replied soothingly. ‘But 
of course not; there must be method; as 
always you are right, Peter. Here, you 
will take this one, and give it to Joan; 
Mendoza, he will find Babbie; and Mr. 
Grahame, he will find Polly. That way it 
will be so simple as good day!” 

Grahame rallied first, with a sardonic 
smile at the stunned faces of the other 
envoys. 

‘“‘Perfectly simple, naturally. The only 
difficulty is as to where to look for them. 
Where do you suggest, Miss Carstairs?” 

The lady’s soft confidence would have in- 
spired a group of sightless imbeciles led by 
broken-down dogs to instant action. 

“JT? But I suggest nothing, naturally. 
It is not I, astranger, who know where they 
should be; that is why I ask you to find 
them for me, you who are their husbands 
and fiancés and friends, and who are also 
most wise and quick and resourceful. And 
also I beg you to hurry. Please, please, I beg 
you to hurry, for there are many things still 
to do!” 

“‘And may I then een-quire,”’ remarked 
Mendoza with great ceremony and a some- 
what baleful glance at the flannel-clad 
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figure still absorbed in lemonade, ‘why 
Sefior Thorn he does not go to look for hees 
seestaire?”’ 

“Oh,” she cried gayly, “‘if the very best 
brother in the world had fifteen most be- 
loved sisters, he would not know where to 
look for one single one of them—would he, 
Mr. Thorn?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Thorn, stirring the 
lemonade gently, his eyes on the two men 
disappearing around the corner. ‘‘Not one 
single one of them.” ~ 

“There, you see! Therefore I send you, 
who are so deeply her admirer that you 
should find her in three minutes—quicker 
than that. It begins to be dark, so it 
should be easy! Did she not show me a 
most lovely small poem that began ‘When 
in thenight, my little rose of darkness oy? 

“She show you that?’’ demanded Men- 
doza fiercely. “Bah, she do not know a 
jest when she meet one! She sd 

“T’d cut along if I were you,” advised 
Rod pleasantly. ‘‘You can tell Babs to 
cultivate a sense of humor when you find 
her; she’ll be more interested than we are. 
Though a mere brother with no bump of 
locality to speak of, I’d suggest the short 
path to the boathouse. You’ll have to 
hurry; the others have quite a start on 
you.” 

Mendoza scrutinized the imperturbable 
countenance turned towards him with un- 
qualified disapproval, and then, with an 
extremely Gallic shrug, took the proffered 
advice and cut along. 

Rod’s face relaxed into its most disarm- 
ing smile as he helped himself to two small 
sandwiches. 

“Latin courtesy’s a great handicap out 
these ways,’’ he remarked conversationally. 
“Tf that promising youth had poured his 
soul out ——”’ He broke off, contemplat- 
ing Sarah Anne, once more industrious as 
Penelope, with a pair of meditative dark 
eyes. “By the way, am I detaining you?” 

“No, no; indeed no. I must wait for 
my answers. It is a pleasure to me, and, 
with candor, a surprise, that you desire to 
stay still a little longer. I have noted—oh, 
reluctantly !—that it is you who are ever 
the first to go, Mr. Thorn.” 

The wide gray eyes lifted suddenly to 
his—lingered for a breath of time, clear and 
gentle, and swept softly back to their task. 
Rodman finished the sandwiches, looking 
a shade more meditative. 

“Well, since candor is in order, I can’t 
truthfully say that I regret your powers of 
observation. What do you say to indulging 
in a good old-fashioned rousing orgy of 
candor for the next few minutes, Miss 
Carstairs?’’ 

She yielded him instantly a grave and 
exquisite attention. 

“Oh, but most willingly—like two good 
friends! You have something you wish to 
tell me, perhaps?” 

“Well, not precisely; I have some things 
I wish to ask you. You aren’t going to 
think me impertinent?” 

“But surely, surely I shall not have 
cause?”’ Her smile begged forgiveness for 
the mere suggestion of such a fantastic 
possibility. ‘‘Candor and courtesy should 
be inseparable handmaids. Sceur Marie 
Veronique was most rigorous in teaching 
us that; I think perhaps it was her greatest 
gift tous. Iam sure that you will not give 
me the anguish of seeing them separated at 
this time!”’ 

Rod grinned appreciatively, looking for 
a minute more like a mischievous small 
boy than the savagely brilliant critic of a 
hundred luckless Thespians. 

“That’s as graceful a rebuke as I’ve re- 
ceived in a long career of them, Miss Car- 
stairs, and my heart bleeds for you and the 
twins—but I’m going to wrench them apart 
just the same. Would it be too much to ask 
you to put down that unspeakable atrocity 
and give me your undivided attention for a 
few minutes?” 

Sarah Anne considered him with lifted 
brows; then with an adorable gesture of 
surrender she placed her embroidery care- 
fully in a large pink-taffeta bag and folded 
her velvet hands in her lap. 

“You do not care for roses?” she in- 
quired solicitously. 

“Unfortunately, I’m extremely fond of 
them.” 

“But these—but these, then, you did not 
find sufficiently realistic?” 

“Realistic? God forgive you, Miss Car- 
stairs, they’re photographic! That’s not 
the trouble, however; the trouble is that 
it’s very difficult to rivet anyone absorbed 
as to whether to use rose pale pink or yel- 
low pale pink down to anything so definite 
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as a plain answer to a plain question. Per- 
haps you are aware of that?” 

Something small and fleeting, that had 
just escaped being a dimple, flitted across 
Sarah Anne’s demure countenance. “Is 
that the plain question, Mr. Thorn?” 

“Lord, no—that was purely rhetorical! 
However, I’m now about to separate the 
twin handmaids with a few of the plainest 
questions a lady ever listened to. Ready? 
Well, let’s start with this: Just what mo- 
tive had you in saying that you had reluc- 
tantly noted that I was always the first 
to go?” 

“Motive?” The gray eyes widened. 
“Mr. Thorn, you laugh? Or do you, per- 
haps, call regret a motive? It has been to 
me a very real regret that Babbie’s brother, 
of whom Babbie has told me so much so 
constantly, should seem not to care to be 
my friend, like all the others—Peter and 
Mr. Thorn and Mendoza and ——” 

“You have an elastic conception of 
friendship,’ commented Rod dryly. “Would 
you mind posting me as to just what in- 
formation my loquacious sister has im- 
parted in these constant recitals that you 
touch on?” 

“But I must choose from so great an em- 
barrassment of riches!’’ murmured Sarah 
Anne. ‘With so little time, where should 
I start? Voyons, the most often it was 
about your heart.’ She yielded to a brief 
catch of laughter, a far-off interlude on a 
fairy flute, at the sight of his appalled 
countenance, and then relapsed into enor- 
mous gravity. ‘‘No, no, I put it quite 
wrong; it was about how you had no 
heart—no, none; no heart—no heart—no 
heart—she told me so one hundred thou- 
sand times. No heart at all.’’ 

She shook the small brown head in a 
mixture of awe and pity that caused Rod to 
set his teeth. 

“That’s very interesting for me, of 
course—but I’m so obtuse that I com- 
pletely fail to see why it should interest 
you.” ‘ 

“Ah, but, Mr. Thorn, that is because 
you have not heard Babbie tell it. Truly, 
with so great a wealth of detail, so pictur- 
esque a touch, so great fire and excite- 
ment—yes, truly, I think that it would 
have interested even Sceur Marie Veron- 
ique. How far more deeply me, who see 
you each day! If you could hear how she’ 
tells about that very pretty widow from 
Morristown who telephoned each morning 
before breakfast and each night after din- 
ner, and how when you went to the tele- 
phone you would scowl all over your face 
aaa this and bark ‘Wrong number!’ very 
ou ” 

“T never heard such rot in my life!”” Rod 
cut in violently, scarlet to the roots of his 
hair. ‘‘Babbie ought to be ——” 

“No, but to hear her tell it; Mr. Thorn, 
it was as though I could hear you with my 
ears! And about that great tragedy actress, 
Miss—Miss—no, I forget—who would 
drive every evening over in her car from 
Great Neck and sit outside and toot the 
horn and toot the horn until everybody in 
the place swore out loud, and you had to go 
out to make her stop, and you swore loud- 
est. And about the young little débutante 
heiress who went to be a stenographer so 
she could be in the office next to you. And 
about the lady golfer who ry 

“If I had that little demon here,” 
shouted Rod, ‘“‘I’d break every bone in her 
body!”’ 

Sarah Anne’s lips parted in breathless 
interest. 

‘That is how Babbie assured me. you 
felt about them—no heart—no heart—let 
them die—pbreak all their bones! But, Mr. 
Thorn, what had she done, that poor lady 
golfer—any of them—what crime had they 
done but love you, that you should want to 
break all their bones in their bodies?” 

“I’m not talking about any cursed lady 
golfer!”” replied Rod, restraining himself 
violently from shouting again. “I’m talk- 
ing about the imp of Satan that happens to 
be my sister. If I had her here —— How 
did we get started on this damnable rot 
anyway?” 

“It was one of the plain questions,” 
replied Sarah Anne helpfully. 

Rod poured himself a lemonade, regard- 
ing the small cool occupant of the wicker 
chair with ominous calm. 

“T’m as much in the dark as ever as to 
why Babbie should go to you with this in- 
eredible farrago.”’ 

“Ah, well,’”’ murmured Sarah Anne, ‘“‘she 
is kind-hearted, that little Babbie. She 
wished, perhaps, to spare useless pain.” 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

The eminent critic swallowed his lemon- 
ade the wrong way, choked, strangled, and 
by a superhuman effort recovered the power 
of speech just in time to prevent a further 
analysis of the situation. 

“Please let’s drop the state of my non- 
existent heart, Miss Carstairs, and go back 
to the plain questions. I wasn’t indulging 
in idle curiosity when I asked what you 
meant by saying that you had reluctantly 
noted that I was always the first to go. I 
wondered whether possibly you’d been 
looking for an opportunity to clear some- 
thing up with me?” 

“Clear something up?” repeated Sarah 
Anne blankly. ‘‘You call that one of those 
plain questions, Mr. Thorn? But to me, I 
assure you, it is black like a cat. What in 
all the whole world should I have to clear 
up with you?” 

“What, indeed! Did Babbie, by any 
chance, give you any light, other than 
amatory, on my past career?” 

“No, no, I do not think so; she had so 
little time, you see, when she had finished 
telling me how you had no heart—no ——”’ 

“Yes, yes—never mind—for the love of 
heaven, you’ve covered that, haven’t you? 
There were some other details that I 
thought might have conveyed something 
to you if she’d touched on them. She 
didn’t say anything about the war? No? 
Honestly, Miss Carstairs, you do overdo 
it when you look as blank as that. Well, 
let’s try again; here’s a very easy ques- 
tion—do try to go to the head of the class. 
What made you think that Tolly wasn’t 
out driving with Paula?” 

“Because his new car is out in the garage 
of my Aunt Madeline,’ replied Sarah Anne 
with commendable docility. ‘And because 
at not quite four o’clock he told me that he 
was going over to the golf club to blow out 
his brains.”’ 

“What?” 

“Oh, but I do not think that he will,” 
she assured him soothingly. 

“Have you any specific reason for think- 
ing that he won’t?”’ ; 

“‘Indeed, yes, the best of reasons! You 
see I told him that if he was still alive he 
could come to dinner.” 

She smiled seraphically, and Rod mopped 
his brow, with no regard for the amenities 
of civilization. 

“He could not take the car with him,” 
continued Sarah Anne serenely. “‘Because 
he was in so great a hurry to go that he 
broke up the self-starter.” 

“Was that why he was going to blow out 
his brains?”’ inquired Rod grimly. 

“No. Oh, no, that was not the reason!” 

The seraphic smile was suddenly dipped 
in reminiscence. 

“And might I ask just exactly what was 
the reason?” 

“You might ask, Mr. Thorn, and I 
might tell you that it was because he could 
not get something that he wanted quite 
badly—and because he is one of those so 
very spoiled, so very young, young men 
who think that if they hold a pistol close 
to their heads some foolish lady will quickly 
give them the last pot of jam in the cup- 
board and the poor heart out of her body. 
This time he did not get the jam; but I do 
think that he will come back this evening 
to see if it is still there.’ 

“Did you know, by any chance, that 
Tolliver was extremely devoted to my 
sister before you arrived?” inquired Rod 
with icy politeness, and an effort. 

“No, I did not know it by any chance,” 
replied Sarah Anne, smoothing the snowy 
folds of her dress a little thoughtfully. ‘“T 
knew it because I was told so by Joan and 
Polly and Peter and Mendoza and Mr. 
Grahame at much length and many, many 
times. 

“They had different reasons, perhaps, 
for telling it, but they had °all the same 
story. How he met her in Santa Barbara 
last winter—how he came all the way from 
San Francisco to see her this summer. 
That Tolly, he is truly a most romantic 
young man! They were perhaps secretly 
engaged?” 

“No,” replied Rod curtly. “They were 
not. But I think that for the first time in 
her life Babbie was actually interested in a 
man, and he happens to be the kind of a 
man that I particularly wanted to see her 
interested in—decent and healthy and 
good-tempered, with plenty of money and 
plenty of ambition. 

“T want to get Babbie out of this whole 
crowd anyway; she’s too young for it— 
and too fine, under all that silly cheap- 
ness and hardness.” 
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“Babbie I adore—but Babbie did not 
love this young rescuer, Mr. Thorn. You 
say yourself they were not engaged.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Babbie was as keen 
about him as any girl could be, but she 
ragged the life out of him because she was 
afraid of being ragged herself; this crowd 
is death and damnation on sentiment. 
They’d rather be caught murdering a baby 
than exhibiting one atom of human tender- 
ness! Any fellow that comes straying 
along can have their hands to hold and 
their lips to kiss—they collect what they 
charmingly refer to as thrills the way their 
grandmothers used to collect flowers—but 
they’d cheerfully die before they’d admit 
that what they call love goes any deeper 
than their finger tips. They regard hearts 
as annoying little articles that beat too fast 
if you do too many toddles after too many 
gin fizzes. It’s what men seem to want 
nowadays. Well, God help them, they’re 
certainly getting it!’ 

“Yes—well, then, if that is all true? It is 
you who say it, it is not I, remark. Well, 
then?” 

“Well, then, Babbie—Babbie is a little 
different, you can see that, can’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, I can see that.” She leaned 
forward, cupping her chin in two small 
smooth hands, her dreaming eyes far away. 
“T can see that they are alla little different; 
yes, I can see that, too. You cannot? Well, 
it isno matter; can you see this? Can you 
see what poor, poor sports they are, every 
one of them—every woman, every man— 
can you see that?”’ 

“T should have thought, on the contrary, 
that that was their one remaining virtue.” 

“No, they are poor sports, I tell you, 
even though ‘Oh, well, be a good sport!’ is 
their battle cry. But they are foolish and 
reckless and naughty children who have 
chosen to trade their birthright of good 
plain porridge for a mess of bitter pot- 
tage—and now they are making faces at 
their suppers, which is not pretty manners. 
Every one of them—every one! Mr. 
Grahame crying about how he always liked 
plain porridge best, and Joan screaming 
and kicking on the nursery floor because 
she wants back again her old bowl that she 
threw away, and Polly sulking off in a 
corner because nobody told her how bitter 
pottage was going to taste, and Mr. La Rue 
Sinclair Tolliver trying to smash his bowl 
because he cannot get the cream and sugar 
he wants to smother out the taste, and 
Peter Leeds whimpering around just like 
that Adam about how he never would have 
taken it unless the naughty little girl had 
made him—oh, those men they make me 
more cross than those girls!’ 

“You amaze me, though I imagine that 
you would amaze those men even more. 
Have you communicated your displeasure 
to them, Miss Carstairs?’’ 

Sarah Anne dismissed this craving for 
information with a light flicker of lips and 
an impatient wave of one expressive hand. 

“But what have they all done, I ask 
you—what have they done? Look; they 
said, ‘We are tired and we are sick of this 
good old porridge that people have eaten 
for years and years and years. Take it 
away quick and give us something new and 
strange and different—quick, quick!’ And 
when they find that what they have taken 
is sour and bitter and burning they ery— 
they cry like little spoiled children that they 
have been tricked and misunderstood— 
and they are cross with life and cross with 
each other, and all the time they fight, 
fight, fight about whose fault it is.” 

Rod leaned forward abruptly, catching 
the far-away gray eyes and holding them 
relentlessly. 

“You seem to have made quite an analy- 
sis of the situation, Miss Carstairs. Do you 
have any solution to offer?” 

“No, no—why a solution? I am a most 
small and insignificant onlooker, as you, 
above all, realize! But there was once a 
lady—an old wise lady—who found a most 
excellent solution of how to treat bad 
children.” 

“Please go on; you’re interesting me 
more than you know.” 

Sarah Anne contemplated him with grave 
and limpid eyes. 

“You are kind. My old lady she lived 
in a book which should be dear to you, as 
a dramatic critic. All drama—all comedy, 
tragedy, farce, satire, romance, you can 
find in that little book. Mother Goose is 
dear to you, undoubtedly, also?” 

“T confess that I’ve neglected it some- 
what in the past thirty years.” ; 

“Oh—yours is the loss, believe me! 
Well, that old lady, she lived in a shoe. 


You remember what she did with those 
superfluous children that she had? Listen: 


“She gave them some broth without any bread, 
Then whipped them all soundly and put 
them to bed! 


“These other naughty children if for a 
little while you took away their porridge 
and their pottage, and gave them instead 
a little hunger, and a little pain, and a lit- 
tle darkness—they would eat quickly what 
was put before them in the morning, and 
say grace for ittoo! You do not think so?” 

“Never mind what I think,”’ replied Rod 
grimly. ‘I’m trying to find out what 
you think. It’s instructive, to put it mildly. 
Evidently you’re regarding yourself as a 
miniature deputy of the old lady. Don’t you 
think that you’ve done about all the pun- 
ishing that is necessary, or am I going to 
be forced to convince you of it?” 

“What you say is undoubtedly Eng- 
lish,’ remarked Sarah Anne plaintively. 
“But because of my most lamentable stu- 
pidity it conveys nothing to me; but noth- 
ing. Forgive me. You say?” 

Rod leaned forward, his lips narrowed, 
his eyes dangerous. 

“T’ll try to be clearer. Don’t you think 
that the game’s about up?” 

“Up?” She repeated the word hope- 
fully, like an intelligent child struggling 
with some incomprehensible lesson. ‘‘No; 
come, you must be patient with me still, 
and I will try hard to understand. I am not 
usually so great a dunce. It is perhaps the 
heat making a little madness in my head. 
Would it be too much trouble if I asked 
you to look for my fan? Of green gauze— 
I think that was in the swing. No? But 
then where Y. 

“Tt may have slipped behind the cush- 
ions. Here’s something—no, it’s a book. 
Hello!’”’ Rod’s voice was suddenly eloquent 
of interest. ‘Something you were reading, 
Miss Carstairs?” 

“Possibly—or possibly something of my 
aunt’s. Have you the fan?” 

“T didn’t know that Mrs. Carstairs went 
in for this kind of thing,’’ commented Rod, 
turning the leaves thoughtfully. ‘‘No, it’s 
evidently one of yours. There’s an inscrip- 
tion—French; let’s see if mine’s gone clean 
to pot! 

““To the most exquisite of small com- 
rades. Easter, 1921.’ 

“That about right?” 

“Entirely right; it must be the one from 
little dear Amélie. When we were in the 
convent we were like two sisters; I am still 
homesick in my heart when I think of her!” 

“Little dear Amélie has an interesting 
handwriting and a curious taste in books 
for a child of the convent. It’s apparently 
well thumbed; did you care for it?”’ 

“Mr. Thorn, about that book it is most 
strange. Amélie and I, we adored Le 
Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard; we adored 
it like nothing else. It was a romance, and 
therefore forbidden, of course—but Amé- 
lie she had received it for a Christmas gift 
and smuggled it back, and she brought it 
to share with me. You have read it, per- 
haps?” 

“Well, perhaps.” 

“Then you understand our adoration. 
It’s charm, it’s grace and goodness—no, 
but it smells like flowers, that book! Like 
very good, very far off tobacco too; but 
most like flowers. 

‘‘When lessons and déjeuner were done, 
Amélie and I we could not wait to get out 
under the cherry trees, where we could sit 
still like mice in our shiny black pinafores, 
holding tight to each other’s braids of hair, 
and read about old Monsieur Bonnard and 
his crime. Twenty-two times we read it— 
figure to yourself!” 

“T’m figuring to myself,’ Rod assured 
her grimly. 

‘Well, then, remembering how we loved 
it, Amélie sent me this Easter another 
book of this Monsieur Anatole France, and 
I fell upon it like one quite famished. But 
alas and alas, it is like when you ask me if 
the game is up, Mr. Thorn; it is written 
in a language that I do not understand. 
The words I know, but they make no sense. 
There are pages and pages in that book 
where I cannot make any tail or any head 
out of it.” ; 

“That’s too bad,” condoled Rod. ‘“ Per- 
haps I can help you out; I know it fairly 
well. Let’s try this part on page sey- 
enty ? 

Sarah Anne stretched out her hand 
swiftly, a sudden rose dancing beneath her 
whiteness. 

“No, no! We have no time—not now! 
Where are those ladies for my dinner, I 
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wonder? You do not think that it is time 
that they should be here?’’ 

“T think you win the Prix de Rome and 
the Prix Goncourt and the Prix des Con- 
servatoires and the brown derby,” replied 
Rodman Thorn with bitter conviction. “I 
don’t know whether you ought to make 
imaginative fiction or high comedy on the 
stage your life work, but you’d certainly 
be a riot in either of them. 

“To be able to evolve little dear Amélie 
under the cherry trees out of a compromis- 
ing masculine inscription on a more than 
compromising French novel gets out of 
the candle light of talent into the arc light 
of genius. Only it just happens that you’re 
wasting your genius on the desert air. Un- 
fortunately for both of us, Miss Carstairs, 
I’m on.” ni 

“On the contrary,” replied his hostess 
softly, her eyes two lakes of gray ice, ‘I 
think that you are off—quite entirely off 
your head. Be so good as to dispense with 
what you consider wit, and explain what 
you mean.” 

“You’re making me talk like a boor and 
a cad,” said Rod wearily. ‘‘Let’s get 
through with it; I’m not the one to do the 
explaining, after all, you know! But don’t 
let’s bicker about it! I haven’t the remot- 
est idea what your game is, and I’d be in- 
clined to let you play it through if it weren’t 
for Babbie. You’re obviously not any com- 
mon type of adventuress. You’re a4 

“Yes—what am I?” She leaned farther 
into the cushions, her hands clasped lightly 
before her, her frozen eyes fixed unwaver- 
ingly on his dark face. 

“Heaven knows!” He rose to his feet 
and came over to where she sat, small and 
fragile and undaunted beneath the shadow 
of his height. ‘‘But heaven and I both 
know that you aren’t what you are pre- 
tending to be. Can’t we clear it up now 
once and for all? We have plenty of time; 
your guests aren’t going to turn up this 
evening, obviously.” 

“You are wrong,” said Sarah Anne 
evenly. “It seems to be a habit with you; 
a bad habit, I think. My guests will be 
here in eight—no, in nine minutes, for then 
the half hour will be up. Now what is it 
that you wish with such frenzy to clear up? 
Be quick, I have not much time.” 

“T want to know who-you are.” Rod 
Thorn leaned towards her, looking sud- 
denly young and desperate and eager. 
“T’ve gone half mad trying to figure it out 
ever since that first evening—and I don’t 
know one single thing about you except 
that you’re not any convent niece of Mrs. 
Carstairs, and that I’ve been looking for 
you for seven years.” 

“This time, Mr. Thorn, you are twice 
wrong. I am Mrs. Carstairs’ convent 
niece, and it is not half mad you have 
gone—it is all mad—stark and staring and 
raving mad. Will you be so good as to tell 
me why you look for me for seven years?” 

“Because it’s been seven years since I 
heard you sing in the railroad canteen in 
Paris,’”’ said Rod. 

Sarah Anne spread out her hands with a 
small sigh of pure pleasure. 

“Then it was there!’”’ she cried, softly 
exultant. “It was there, and I could not, 
I could not remember where it was. But 
you wore a blue uniform—a most old, a 
most dirty, a most beautiful blue uni- 
form—why? Why, mon lieutenant, was it 
blue, that uniform?”’ 

Rod stared at her blankly, incredulous. 
“‘T was with the Foreign Legion. You don’t 
deny that it was you?”’ 

“Deny? But why should I deny? Al- 
ways I knew that somewhere No. I 
had seen your eyes smiling at me, but I had 
forgotten how tall you had been—how 
brown, how tired, and how you laughed! 
How you laughed above all those poor, sad, 
broken little poilus huddled there waiting 
to go back into nightmare. I had for- 
gotten how you laughed, mon lieutenant! 
Do you remember how, then, I cried?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I remember. You 
climbed up on one of those crazy tin tables, 
and it was cold as hell and some of the glass 
was smashed out of one of the windows, 
and the gray veil on your little fur hat kept 
blowing out behind you—and you sang— 
you sang—with the tears running down 
your face, and your voice as gay and reck- 
less as though there were no tears in the 
world. 

“You sang all their dirty marching songs. 
P’ tite Tonkinoise and Auprés de ma Blonde 
and Le P’tit Bleu.” 

“They were their songs!’’ she cried. 
“Theirs—theirs—what else should I sing 
them?” 
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of Spur Ties on 
approval 
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URE thing—you say—I like a bow tie, 
but can’t tie one, to save me. Fingers 
seem all thumbs when I try it. 


Then meet the Spur Tie, Mr. Man. Chock full 
of dash and style. And—best of all—comes all 
tied up for you, slips right on to your collar. 
Not ready-made—tailor-made, with a careless 
jaunty effect made possible by an exclusive 
patented feature. 


Your dealer will show you the Spur Tie in two 
attractive sizes, large and small—two styles, 
elastic neckband or slip-on-grip, guaranteed 
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More Money: 


What Would You Do With It? 


Suppose you were earning $100.00 a week instead of — 
$40.00 ?—what would you do with the difference? 

Suppose you could add even $10.00 a week regularly 
to your present income—could you spend it pleasantly 
and profitably? 

Think it over. For if you want more money, there is 
an easy way to get it—a way that is bringing extra 
dollars to men and women the country over. 
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‘“, What Others 


Have Done 


All over the United States are scattered 
prosperous, contented representatives 
of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. Many of them 
are earning $100.00 a week and more— 
practically all of them receive from us 
for their spare time from $1.00 to $2.00 
an hour. Yet the demand for the three 
Curtis publications is so great that 
these subscription workers can’t begin 
to meet it. They have hardly scratched 
the surface of the opportunities open to 
live workers in every community. As 
Mr. Hoefer, one of the representatives 
pictured at the left, so truly remarks, 
“Any hustler should easily earn $100.00 
to $200.00 extra each month looking 
after the renewals and new subscrip- 
tions for the Curtis publications.”’ 


What You Should 
Be Able to Do 


So here is your chance. If you have 
even an hour or two a week to spare, 
you can turn them to pleasant money- 
making. Age is no barrier to success. 
Whether you are under twenty or more 
than fourscore, we have a plan of work 
-that will exactly fit you. Your appoint- 
ment will be permanent; you need not 
worry about how long your job will 
last—every month, every year, will 
bring bigger profits for easier work. 

If you want more money, now is 
the time to learn all about our offer. 
It costs you just the two cents you pay 
for a stamp; it may be the means of 
your earning hundreds of extra dollars. 
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I can get it in my spare time. 
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“But it was seven years ago, I tell you; 
and you were standing on a table singing 
rowdy songs to a lot of half-drunken sol- 
diers. You were so changed when you 
came across the lawn that I wasn’t even 
sure that it was you. I wasn’t sure until I 
heard you singing that last song by your- 
self. For God’s sake, who are you?” 

“But, my poor boy,’ she told him, 
laughter welling in her throat like a little 
spring, “‘I am x’ ; 

“Gosh, I’m out of breath!’’ Babbie 
swung over the veranda railing and dropped 
at Sarah Anne’s side, panting slightly. 
““Whee-ee! I ran all the way from the boat- 
house—every durn step. Miss Barbara 
Thorn accepts with great pleasure the kind 
invitation of Miss Sarah Anne Carstairs for 
dinner at eight sharp. That all right, Sarah 
Anne?” 

“That is delightful, my Babbie. Mr. 
Thorn, be so kind as to ring the bell—the 
one by the door. . Let me see—you, 
Babbie, Mendoza, Peter, Mr. Grahame, 
myself—that will make six for dinner, Pat- 
terson.’”’ She turned a speculative eye from 
the portly butler to a slim figure coming 
leisurely across the lawn. ‘“‘No, seven. Ah, 
and here is little Joan! It will be eight. I 
forget no one? No one? Oh, but to be 
sure—Mr. La Rue Sinclair Tolliver. Nine 
for dinner tonight, Patterson—at eight 
o’clock sharp.” 

“We ’ave just finished unpacking the 
‘arp, miss. Shall we put it in the large 
drawing-room?” 

“Oh, surely, the large drawing-room. 
Paula, I am delighted that you come to my 
party.” 

“Thanks,” drawled Paula. ‘What shall 
I wear? Are we going to take turns at the 
harp?” 

“No, no,” laughed Sarah Anne. “It is 
my old little harp from Paris, which petite 
mere sends me so that I shall not be too 
lonely. Wear your most lovely frock, 
Paula, and the little green wings in your so 
beautiful hair. You shall see, it will be a 
real party. You do not sit down, Joan?” 

“No,” said Joan curtly. “I do not. I 
just came to say I’d be here at eight. Com- 
ing, Bab?” 

“Sure thing,’’ replied Bab cheerfully. 
“On your way, Polly; it always takes you 
about two and a half hours to doll yourself 
up right. How ’bout you, Rod?” 

“In a minute,” said Rod impatiently. 
“No, don’t wait—I’ll be over later. Tell 
ae to get out my things—there’s a good 
kid.” 

“Well, but ” began Babbie, and at 
the look on her brother’s face broke off, 
staring blankly. ‘Oh, all right, old dear; 
see you later.” 

“Thanks,” said Rod briefly, and turned 
back to where his hostess stood, swinging 
the pink-taffeta bag and smiling a little 
gravely. She held out her free hand to him 
with a pretty gesture of dismissal. 

“Till eight, then? You will forgive me— 
I must hurry.” 

“Tl never forgive you! You can’t go 
like this without telling me anything more. 
You can’t.” 

“Oh, but, believe me, I can.” She re- 
leased her hand swiftly and gently, still 
with that small grave smile. “It is getting 
late; there is no more time for mysteries. 
I have many other things to do than talk to 
tall stern young men who frown and frown 
in the twilight—tall young men who have 
no heart! I will see you at eight, Mr. 
Thorn.” 

“T believe that you’re a witch,” accused 
Rodman Thorn lightly, but he thrust his 
hands deep into his pockets, and his voice 
was not quite steady. ‘A little pale witch, 
creeping up out of the darkness on velvet 
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feet, with a spell in either hand and half a 
hundred of them in her heart. What spell 
did you cast over Joan and Babpie and 
Paula to bring them back, beaten, to your 
feet, little witch?”’ 

“It was a quite simple spell,’ said the 
witch, and the grave smile danced. “I told 
them that if they were here within one half 
an hour to accept my invitation I would 
make my party tonight a farewell party. 
They hurried fast, you see; Babbie had lost 
all her breath.” | 

“A farewell party?” 
sharply incredulous. 
going?” 5 

“Where indeed? Where do poor witches 
go when their spells are discovered, Mr. 
Thorn? Back into the darkness?” 

Rod caught at her filmy sleeve as though 
he were afraid that she would vanish before 
his eyes; in the fading light her uptilted 
face shone luminous as a pearl. 

“You can’t go like this. Wait, wait! I 
have a thousand things to tell you!” 

“A thousand things? Alas, and I who 
have not time to hear one!” The sleeve 
melted through his fingers as she slipped 
lightly by him into the deeper shadows of 
the doorway. ‘‘Mr. Thorn, if you do not 
hurry you will be late for my party!” 

“No, wait—I tell you I’ve been waiting 
seven years to hear you sing again!” 

“And have younot heard mesing again?” 

“Please listen! Please! I’ve waited 
seven years to hear you sing for me.” 

After a moment’s pause a very small 
voice said, “You are so fond of music?” 

““Yes,”’ he told her. “I am so fond of — 
music.” 

“Even the strongest, they have their 
weakness,” murmured the voice in the 
shadows. ‘‘Wait then, just one little min- 
ute, Babbie’s brother without a heart, until 
I find where they have put my harp, and I 
will sing for you. I will sing for you if you 
will stand quite, quite quietly and not 
move one finger even. The window to the 
big drawing-room is open so you can hear. 
You will stand quiet?” 


‘Yes ” 


His voice was 
“Where are you 


After a minute the voice spoke again, 
smaller than ever and far away. 

“You are still there?” 

Servet: 

“Then I sing. What shall it be? Some- 
thing sad? Something gay? Oh, now I 
have it; I will sing to you that last verse of 
the song that I sang the first night that I 
was here, Less Than the Dust. You re- 
member?”’ 

Vests 

“Tt is a most sad and beautiful and true 
song. I am sorry that I have time only for 
the last verse. I will sing softly, since it is 
only for you.” 

There was a tinkling spray of sound 
from the harp, and then clear above it rose 
the distant magic of a voice: 


“Since I, my lord, am nothing unto thee, 

See, here, thy sword—I make it clean and 
bright! 

Love’s last reward, death comes to me tonight— 

Farewell s 





Rod took a swift step towards the long 
French window, and the voice broke sharply 
on a high ringing note that was at once a 
valedictory and a challenge. There was a 
startled ripple from the harp, and then an- 
other more musical shower, clearer than 
the harp, softer than tears, gayer than 
bells—laughter. He stood quite still, listen- 
ing to it die away in the distance. Long 
after it had drifted into silence its echo 
hung in the air about him, a lovely little 
ghost of sound. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Same Great Car at a New Low Price 


This new low price enhances the value to you 
of those superb qualities which have established 
Stephens Salient Six as the most advanced six- 
cylinder car in America! 

Powerful new financial strength and increased 
output make it possible now to deliver this great 
car, with 31 new refinements, at an almost incredi- 
bly low price. This new reduction is $805 less than 
the price a few months ago. 

Stephens 57h. p. motor, through continued devel- 


opment, still leads in motor efficiency. Its remarkable 
economy of 18 to 20 miles per gallon, its swiftness 
of acceleration, its rugged power are qualities which 
today are more than ever admired. 

Stephens coachwork expresses the skill of men 
who have been making personal transportation com- 
fortable for two generations. Ten thousand enthusi- 
astic letters from owners in the past few months, 
reflecting 100,000,000 miles of satisfaction, declare 
without exception: “It’s a Great Car!” 


STEPHENS MOTOR WORKS, Freeport, Illinois 
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Enormous Demand Makes 
This New Price Possible 





ON the heels of the biggest year in White Owl 
history, a year in which more White Owls 
were sold than any other cigar, White Owl at 2 
for 15c represents greater value than ever before. 


The makers of White Owl have been willing 
to accept a small margin of profit per cigar in 
order to obtain the volume of sales that MUST 
follow where a worthy product is offered at an 
exceptionally low price. 


Try White Owl today. Judge it for size, for 
flavor, for mildness. And then see if you don’t 
agree that White Owl represents the highest 
degree of value you’ve ever found in ANY cigar. 


Benerak Cigar Coro a 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
NEW YORK CITY 








8c for one 
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help,” Roberts explained. ‘‘You stick 
around here and keep her headed right 
when we get under way. Chiswick don’t 
understand the temperament of this en- 
gine.” 

The other assented and climbed out on 
the bow of the boat to let Roberts pass. 
Roberts went astern. The workmen in the 
main cabin raised a shouting chorus of 
song. Van Wert saw a dozen men clustered 
about the engine cabin, through whom 
Roberts pushed his way; heard the voice 
of the man Tom Jack as he climbed out on 
deck. Tom Jack shouted something in his 
native tongue, and the other men laughed 
loudly. 

The thing that happened came very 
quickly. First a man’s startled oath; in- 
stantly a louder cry. Van Wert thought 
there was more light aft than there had 
been. Then a small sound like the ripping 
of a handkerchief swelled till it might have 
been the ripping of the very fabric of the 
heavens, and flames showed. A man 
Puy ee screaming, into the water over- 
side. 

There was the noise of a puff, like the 
exhalation from a giant’s lungs, and the 
whole after part of the boat was disrupted 
in a voleano of liquid flame, roaring flame. 

Van Wert’s senses were perfectly clear, 
but his muscles would not function. He 
was not in the least frightened, but he was 
paralyzed. He could not move, could not 
speak, could not cry out. Yet he saw with 
a clarity of vision which was photographic; 
saw men who cried out, moving frantically 
and without aim to and fro; saw little 
Tom Jack beating tentatively at the 
flames with a blanket from the mass of 
dunnage amidships. Other men erupted 
from the cabin and raised their voices in a 
babel of tongues. Everyone moved with 
extraordinary and fruitless speed; the 
voices were unnaturally loud, with an 
undertone like a shriek. 

He saw Tom Jack again, withdrawn 
from the mass, busy with some peculiar 
task. The little man had stepped to one 
side, out of the tumult, and had taken off 
his cap. From the pocket of his coat he 
took something which Van Wert could not 
see, and put it in his cap and jammed the 
cap tightly on his head. Then he looked 
off into the darkness toward the shores on 
either side. Still Van Wert stood par- 
alyzed. He was not yet afraid; but he 
found himself immensely interested in the 
movements of Tom Jack. 

The flames were moving forward very 
swiftly, pressing the men back till Van 
Wert found himself in the center of a thick 
pack of them. One man was crowded off 
and fell into the water, and bobbed there, 
screaming and clutching at the sides of the 
boat for a while, and then Van Wert did 
not hear him any more. He perceived that 
the stern of the boat was lower in the 
water, and thought with dull interest: 

“Hello! We're sinking! _How are we 
going to get ashore?” 

Then Tom Jack began to shout; and 
his voice was not, as the others had been, 
unnaturally loud. It was merely firm and 
clear. When no one paid any heed to his 
shouting he began to sing; and that was 
so strange that everyone hushed to listen. 
Then Tom Jack ceased singing and spoke 
to them quickly, half in English, half in 
his own tongue; and Van Wert saw that 
he was pointing toward the right-hand 
shore. When he was done speaking a 
clamor of protest and outcry arose. The 
great light of the flames illumined them all. 
The men surged and twisted in a mass, and 
through this mass Tom Jack picked his 
way to where Van Wert stood. To Van 
Wert he said cheerfully: 

“We better take a swim now. No boat. 
She’s go’n’ go away from here.” He 
pointed downward, grinning amiably. 
“‘Not far over there,’’ he added, gesturing 
toward theshore. “‘ You better come along.” 

Van Wert’s lips moved stiffly. 

He replied, “All right!” 

Tom Jack nodded. 

“Tha’s good,” he assented. ‘All right! 
Le’s go!” 

He turned in a matter-of-fact way and 
sat down on the edge of the deck at Van 
Wert’s feet, and turned around so that he 
could lower himself into the water. Van 
Wert had seen him kick off the rubber 
overshoes which he wore outside his felt 
boots, and Van Wert. took his knife and 
slit his own laces and tossed his boots 


away. Tom Jack was in the water, mov- 
ing toward shore, and two or three men 
had followed him. He turned to shout 
back some laughing remark, and a dozen 
men laughed with him and jumped into 
the water. Van Wert discarded his coat; 
then he slid gingerly over the side. It was 
as though a sharp knife cut him where 
the water touched his flesh. He shivered, 
was instantly too cold to shiver, and began 
to swim, welcoming the exertion. The 
water about him was dotted with the 
heads of men. Other men on the boat 
behind screamed and ran to and fro in 
desperate indecision. 

The swimming men came presently to 
ice; thin ice that would not bear their 
weight. They broke it away in front of 
them, leaning on it to rest a little when 
their exertions were more than they could 
bear. Van Wert heard something roar 
behind them, and looked back into a great 
glare of light, which vanished to leave only 
blackness and the sound of anguished 
cries, which lessened and ceased. Then 
Tom Jack’s voice from ahead shouted en- 
couragingly, and he forgot the lost boat 
and pushed forward, thrashing at the thin 
ice angrily. Amanat his shoulder strangled 
and clutched at him and sank while Van 
Wert instinctively shuddered away. 

He was a strong swimmer, and the men 
ahead of him were breaking the ice, so that 
he had little to do. When they were wea- 
ried and fell to one side he passed them, 
and so by and by found himself shoulder 
to shoulder with Tom Jack himself in the 
bitter water. 

Tom Jack looked at him and grinned as 
cheerfully as ever, and said in a steady 
tone, “So you come along! Tha’s all 
right too!” 

Van Wert nodded stiffly, his teeth set; 
numb with cold and with the sense of 
ruthless, simple tragedy. 

“Tt’s cold,” he said. 

Tom Jack crushed away the ice before 
him, pressing shoreward. 

Col’ enough to put some ice on the 
devil’s whisker,” he agreed cheerfully. 
‘Bes’ to work ver’ hard and keep warm so.” 

The man seemed tireless. Van Wert 
watched him for a moment with a weary 
and indifferent admiration as he methodi- 
cally broke the ice by bearing his weight 
upon it or by beating it with his fists, and 
thrust the floating cakes behind him and 
pushed on. The competitive instinct awoke 
in him and he began to keep pace with the 
other, driving himself by sheer will. His 
efforts were clumsy; once he splashed 
water on Tom Jack’s head and the little 
man turned on him fiercely. 

“Don’ do that! I got matches in my 
cap!” he cried. 

Van Wert remembered his glimpse of 
Tom Jack on the boat taking something 
from his pocket, stowing it within his cap. 
Even in that overwhelming moment, when 
his own faculties were paralyzed, Tom 
Jack had been able to plan ahead, to think. 
Van. Wert’s opinion of the little man was 
being greatly modified. He remembered 
his first impression with something like 
chagrin, and strove more mightily to keep 
pace with the other’s tireless efforts. 

One of the men splashing through the 
water behind them began to wail, a dole- 
ful, crooning, dirgelike sound. Tom Jack 
paused long enough to fling a word over 
his shoulder. A harsh, challenging word, if 
tone meant anything. His voice cracked 
like a whip; then became melting and 
humorous, chuckles running through it. 
And from the floundering, freezing men in 
the bitter water low and choking laughter 
answered his. Tom Jack was content, 
flung himself against the ice again. 

The long ordeal of that passage toward 
the shore seemed to Van Wert an eternity 
of torture. The cold was pain beyond 
belief. At first the bitter water had burned 
his skin, had seemed to cut and scour at 
him. Then it struck in; his feet and hands 
began to ache; this blinding ache ex- 
tended up his legs and his arms. Yet the 
water was warmer than the air. When he 
lifted his shoulders to break down obstruct- 
ing ice the wind cut him to the bone, so 
that he was almost glad to shelter himself 
in the freezing water again. His hands no 
longer seemed to belong to him. His legs 
had ceased to function. He did not swim; 
rather pulled himself flounderingly along 
by pawing at the inert and maddeningly 
stubborn ice. 
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Wievatanenie 
Bumping 
Surface 


Blocks Bumpers 
of All Heights 


THE Biflex Bumper is double- 

barred, broad-faced and broad- 
shouldered; has tremendous 
strength; affords greatest bumper 
protection against damage to cars 
and injury to passengers in traffic 
collisions; takes the hazard out of 
motoring. 


Your dealer’s interest in your 
welfare and safety is genuine 
when he recommends Biflex 
Bumpers. His sincerity is evi- 
dence of his pride and confidence 
in the car he sells. 


Be sure the Biflex trade mark is on the 
bumpers that go on your car. Easily and 
quickly installed. Priced from $21 to $28. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets Are Guar- 
anteed Against Breakage for One Year. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS CO. 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


“PROTECTION WITH DISTINCTION” 
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AVING the facts 


of your business 


where you can get at 
them quickly is as much 
an economy as itisa 
convenience. Our job's 
to make facts readily 
available. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


General offices, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
We serve and sell direct. Our own offices in 52 cities 


"Jn Canada~ Copeland Chatterson Ltd, Brampton, Ontario 
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Go Where Name Is 


AKE every opportunity—whether two days or two 
weeks—a healthful, carefree outing. Bundle the 
family and a “Gold Medal”’ outfit into the car— 

seek out the restful quiet of Nature’s favored spots. Mul- 
tiply the refreshing enjoyment of “roughing it’’ with the 
comfort and convenience of ‘“‘Gold Medal”’ Folding Fur- 
niture. Its light weight and extreme compactness make 
it easy tocarry. Itis durable—easily set up—inexpensive. 

Ask for the Genuine “Gold Medal.” Insist on it. Reliable 


dealers have it or can get it for you. The name and trade mark on 
every piece. Catalog on request. 


The “Gold Medal” 
Complete Line of 
folding furniture for 
camp and home in- 
cludes folding cots, 
tables, chairs, camp 
stools, bath tubs, etc. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., 1736 Packard Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin 
For 30 years makers of fine folding furniture 
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NEAT AND COMFORTABLE 


PRACTICAL PORCH FURNITURE 
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It seemed to him that it became harder 
and harder to break a shoreward way. He 
thought his strength was failing, and a vast 
surrender embraced his spirit and seemed 
to offer it peace and rest. 

Then Tom Jack slapped him stingingly 
upon the cheek and cried, “‘Come on, bo! 
She’ll hol’ us up now pretty soon!” 

And he saw that the ice was, indeed, 
thicker here; they were come into a cove 
somewhat sheltered from the full sweep of 
the wind by a point off to the northward. 
The water, less disturbed, had had more 
time to freeze. He could hear the men 
struggling behind them. They had begun 
to call out to Tom Jack; and Tom Jack 
answered, heartening and encouraging the 
weaker ones. 

He was able to estimate afterward that 
they had been a full half hour in that icy 
water before the end came. It came sud- 
denly. He perceived that Tom Jack, on 
hands and knees, was out on the ice and 
that it bore his weight. 

Then the little man shouted something 
over his shoulder, added to Van Wert in 
English, “I’m go’n’ make some fire. You 
come along quick,’’ and began to crawl 
swiftly toward the shore, his weight dis- 
tributed upon the ice. 

Van Wert himself was heavier; the crust 
still broke with him; but presently another 
man scuttled away toward the shore from a 
point at one side; and then another; and 
then he found the ice would no longer break 
beneath him, and he dragged himself for- 
ward across the crumbling edges and lay on 
his stomach, breathing gaspingly, till the 
scourge of the wind woke new agonies in 
his tormented body and flogged him toward 
where a fire, gloriously beautiful to his 
ice-rimmed eyes, was already leaping up- 
ward among the trees. 

Followed an interval when his senses 
reeled drunkenly; when he was conscious 
of a great heat and a great cold, like two 
monsters fighting for this body of his; 
when his garments steamed and scorched 
above his aching flesh. Seventeen of them, 
there were, about that fire. There had been 
many more aboard the motor boat when 
she started on that trip up Summacook. 
Chiswick and Roberts had been in the 
engine cabin; the others were gone in 
nameless, solitary ways with none near to 
see. 


June 24,1922 


By and by cameshouts from the lake, and 
lights, men running in across the ice with 
warm clothing and whisky and hot things 
to drink; and Van Wert lost touch with 
what went on about him; was glad to let 
his soul slide into a warm oblivion. 

It was three weeks before he saw Tom 
Jack again, for while the little man went on 
next morning to his appointed place in the 
woods Van Wert was abed, given a rough 
tenderness and care, lost in a feverish 
delirium. But when he was able Van Wert 
sought out the other, for he had things 
to say. 

Tom Jack saw him coming and grinned 
and held up his hand and called, ‘‘ How-do, 
mister? You feel better now?” 

Van Wert gripped that hand, and he said 
earnestly and huskily, “Tom Jack, I’ve 
come up here to apologize to you.” 

Tom Jack stared at him a little. 

“Tha’s new one on me,” he said. 
“What is it?” 

“T just want to tell you,” the boy awk- 
wardly explained, ‘‘that I think you’re a 
man, a real man; and I’m proud to know 
you.” 

“Sure I’m a man!” Tom Jack confessed, 
in bewilderment. ‘Anybody can see that, 
I guess.” 

“T couldn’t, first time I saw you,’”’ Van 
Wert told him, warm with the pleasure of 
amends. ‘I thought you weren’t worth 
much, just because you needed a bath.” 


Tom Jack stared at him; then he 
chuckled; then he laughed. ‘ 
“Ho!” he cried uproariously. ‘But I 


was ver’ drunk that day.”’ He saw Van 
Wert was hurt by his laughter, and touched 
the boy on the arm. “Tha’s all right, 
mister,” he said soothingly. ‘Anybody 
would think so when I was like that. But 
I am not real dirty, you see; I wash myself 
when I need it, every time.” 

“Sure you do!” Van Wert assented 
lamely. 

Tom Jack opened his hands in an ex- 
pressive gesture. 

“So, you see, tha’s not your fault,” he 
explained. “If you had known about my 
washing it would have been all right, so 
we are fr’en’s.’ 

Van Wert laughed a little, and gripped 
the other’s hand again. 

“That’s the main thing, anyway, Tom 
Jack,” he agreed. ‘“‘Just so we are friends.” 


DIFFERENT SHADES OF ROSE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


sincere and enlightened reformers and earn- 
est experimenters they might be relied upon, 
perhaps, to retain their mental honesty for 
at least a sufficient period. And in the end 
they would come to realize that they had 
been helping to twist the rope with which it 
was designed that they themselves should 
eventually be hanged. 

Whether or not Mr. Lenine was being 
supported by German money when he and 
his colleages, in 1917, plunged Russia into 
the chaos in which Russia is wallowing now 
is of very little importance. He probably 
was, but if he was he was accepting this 
support not in the interest of Germany but 
in the interest solely of his own project. 
He would have no more compunction about 
double-crossing a bourgeois-capitalistic- 
autocratic state than he would have about 
killing a counter-revolutionist. He hated 
the German Government no less than he 
hated all other governments, and if the 
German Government chose to help him 
back into Russia and to finance him in his 
purpose to stop the capitalistic war on the 
Russian front he was just that much closer 
to a realization of his desire to overthrow 
the German Government. If he accepted 
German assistance these were his thinking 
processes; there can be no doubt about it. 

Everybody will remember how, when 
the war began in 1914, the socialist parties 
in all countries were split up into many 
factions warring among themselves over 
the question as to whether the socialist 
stand against war—approved in solemn 
resolutions on many occasions—was to be 
maintained. Everybody will remember 
that a majority of socialists in all countries 
redeemed themselves in a large measure in 
the eyes of their political: opponents by 
rallying to the support of the war with 
everything they had unitedly or individ- 
ually to offer. Lenine, alone among the 
great leaders, standing in the midst of the 
wreck of all he had helped to create, re- 
mained steadfast and true to his princi- 
ples. He openly condemned the war as 


being a capitalistic war, undertaken for 
purposes solely of plunder, and for which the 
world proletariat would pay, while from it 
the bourgeoisie would reap a rich reward. 
It is a curious fact that except where Rus- 
sia is concerned Mr. Lenine seems to be 
incapable of thinking in terms of nationali- 
ties. He thinks only in terms of class. 

He rallied round himself the necessary 
company of supporters, adherents and lieu- 
tenants, and began systematically and in- 
discriminately to sow the seeds of discord 
and discontent in all armies. He was living 
in the utmost obscurity and few people had 
ever heard the name of Lenine, but from 
his retreat in Switzerland he poured his 
subtle or merely inflammatory arguments 
through various channels into a whispering 
gallery which penetrated in all directions 
and which was especially well provided 
with receivers in the Russian army. His 
propaganda was revolutionary and his wish 
was to change the war in every country 
into civil war; or, more accurately, into a 
world war of class against class. He sold 
himself to nobody, and if any people dealt 
with him to his advantage for the further- 
ance of their own ends it was they who did 
the selling. He made his appeal to the 
“proletarian slaves driven to the shambles 
by the capitalistic-bourgeois exploiters and 
oppressors”’ and advised them to turn upon 
these fiends incarnate and destroy them— 
or words to that effect. He saw in the arm- 
ing of all classes the best chance the great. 
proletarian class had ever had or probably 
ever would have; which is a pretty thought 
as it concerns the rest of us. 

Just when he began to realize the possi- 
bility of putting his theories into actual 
practice I doubt if anybody knows. But 
as the strain of the war grew greater and 
greater, as the casualties and the unendur- 
able sacrifices piled up and up, as the weari- 
ness of the world grew heavier and heavier ' 
he must have dreamed great dreams of how 
wonderful it would be if he should be given 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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Here in simple graphic form is revealed the secret 
of the famous Rickenbacker vibrationless motor. 


Two flywheels instead of the conventional one— 
perfectly balanced at every speed—plus a new 
idea in crankshaft construction, make possible 
this revolutionary motor. 


Two flywheels, properly placed, make possible 
equal distribution of weight under all conditions. 


An exceptionally large crankshaft of new design 
(which is oversize for bore and stroke) makes 
possible absolute rigidity and balance. 


Think of it! Positive smooth-as-oil-motion—at 
all speeds—at all times—without vibration. 


Be sure and see the famous Rickenbacker Six be- 

fore you buy your next car. 

Let this great car tell its own great story. Its 

performance will fairly take your breath away. 
$1485 $1885 $1985 

5-Passenger Phaeton 4-Passenger Coupé 5-Passenger Sedan 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Rickenbacker Motor Car Company 
Detroit Michigan 
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NONE BETTER 
OBTAINABLE AT ANY PRICE 


SWEET PICKLES ~CATSUP 
SALAD DRESSING and other 
FOOD PRODUCTS 











Salesmen Wanted 


ONARCH COFFEE so favorably impresses the consumer that 
M progressive retailers welcome this well-known brand as a quality 
leader to attract and hold the trade of those who buy high-class 
groceries. 

: The container is air-tight and sanitary, yet it costs much 
less than tin. Labor-saving machinery reduces costs to an 
absolute minimum. MONARCH COFFEE is _ packed 
only in I and 3 1b, containers, either whole bean or steel-cut. 


We are placing additional salesmen in New England and Atlantic Coast 
States. Men under 35 preferred. References required from present em- 
ployers. Only applications from men having grocery training and made in 
person will be considered. 


TO RETAIL GROCERS: ¥ou 244 


something 
definite to the net value of your Estate every 
time you purchase MONARCH COFFEE 
because THERE IS NONE BETTER OB- 
TAINABLE AT ANY PRICE and i7¢ costs 
you less. A trial on your table will bring you 
positive proof. Particular care is given to 
mail orders from retail merchants not 
reached by our salesmen. In territory east 
of Pittsburgh, address as above; west of 
Pittsburgh, address Reid, Murdoch & Co., 

Clark Street Bridge, Chicago, III. 
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(Continued fram Page 114) 

the power suddenly to scramble the whole 
orderly but terrible business and set Ger- 
mans to fighting Germans, Frenchmen to 
fighting Frenchmen, Britons to fighting 
Britons, Americans to fighting Americans, 
Italians to fighting Italians, and so on 
through the whole category of belligerents, 
to the end that all the pompous officers, all 
the ministers of state, all the buyers and 
the bankers, all the sellers and the prof- 
iteers, all the silly women and the vain 
men, all the preachers and the teachers 
should be done away with, while the Tom- 
mies and the poilus, the doughboys and the 
Germans, the Italians and the Belgians— 
they must all have had pet names of some 
kind, but I don’t know what they were— 
should return home, possess themselves of 
all visible possessions and begin to run 
things to suit themselves. 

He would have failed to consider, I ima- 
gine, that a great many of these victims of 
exploitation of all nationalities had either 
crawled or fought their way out of the lap 
of luxury in order that they might get into 
the trenches, and in his loving attitude to- 
ward them as a whole it would not have 
occurred to him that among themselves 
they very infrequently referred to one an- 
other in terms of affection. As I remember 
them they were yanks and frogs, beef- 
eaters and boches, wops and willies, and 
things like that. ; 

And for the most part they were not 
fighting because they were compelled to; 
though one admits that eventually they 
were compelled to fight. They were fight- 
ing for a great love of something; for a 
definite even though indefinable principle; 
they fought without reckoning their sac- 
rifice and died by the millions without 
ceasing to smile. And that is why it is so 
damnable that anyone should ever have 
profited; that is why the war poor are so 
much more to be envied today than the 
“yar rich. If it were not that there are so 
tremendously many more honest, right- 
thinking and right-living people in the 
world than there are exploiters and op- 
pressors, profiteers and pirates, there would 
be some excuse for Bolshevism, even though 
Bolshevism has nothing more to offer than 
a reversion to chaos. 

The Russians had a better excuse for 
upsetting their own social world and were 
less prepared to bear the consequences of 
it than any other people on earth. Their 
discontents were due, as was their eventual 
expression of them in extreme measures, 
to undeniable abuses. But let us be fair as 
we go along. Many of the abuses in their 
later developments were due to extreme 
expressions of discontent—not on the part 
of the people but on the part of organized 
agitators—which not only threatened the 
overthrow of established authority but ad- 
vocated its abolition and the substitution 
of anarchy, unbridled and undisguised. 


Detained for the Public Good 


It was not just by way of being playful 
that the government kept such men as 
Lenine and Trotzky out of the country, 
and as many of their kind in prison as they 
could lay their hands on. Nor yet was it 
by way of being cruel and oppressive. It 
was by way of self-preservation. Far be it 
from me to make any kind of excuses for 
autocracy in any form, though it may be 
that one of the things that is the matter 
with the world today is that there is not 
enough of it; but I have an idea that if 
our own great democratic Government 
were threatened by any such dangers as 
threatened the government of the Czars 


| for so many years our Government would 


resort to repressive measures no less severe 
than the severest that any Russian ever 
thought of. We always do things better 
than anybody else. 

We will not tolerate so much open criti- 
cism and opposition even now, not by any 


| means so much, as the Russian Government 


tolerated over a long period, while for rank 
sedition our punishments are as drastic as 
we can make them. Czarism was admit- 


| | tedly an inexcusable institution, butits awk- 


ward struggle to maintain itself was not 
among its inexcusable offenses. Yet it 


| was largely upon the sob features of that 
| struggle that Bolshevism based its most 


effective propaganda. 

Which reminds me that I wish I knew 
what the political leanings are of certain 
American writers who once upon a time 
wrote with such excellent effect about the 
horrors of prison life in Siberia. There is no 
doubt at all that their pictures were drawn 
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with absolute and unfailing regard for the 
truth, but I should like to take some of 
them now into the prisons of Soviet Russia 
that are maintained for people of their own 
class; maintained for the most part by 
ex-political prisoners associated in too many 
cases with just plain brutal criminals. 
There were only two offending classes 
in Russia after the great communistic state 
was established. One of them is known as 
the bourgeoisie and the other as the in- 
telligentzia. There were a few aristocrats, 
to be sure, but not enough of them to make 
an experiment in communism pay. The 
bourgeoisie had most of the money, while 
the intelligentzia put up the strongest 
argument against confiscating it and turn- 
ing order into chaos; so the bourgeoisie and 
the intelligentzia went to jail together. In 
Bolshevistic, socialistic, communistic, an- 
archistic—call it what you will—propa- 
ganda the ‘‘comrades”’ were always “‘seized”” 
and ‘‘thrown”’ into prison, where they 
invariably “‘languished.’’ The offenders 
against the communistic state are merely 
“placed under restraint”? and “‘detained”’ 
in the interest of the general welfare. But 
if anybody should come along and offer one 
of these a chance of exile to Siberia with an 
occasional square meal and the privilege 
of washing his face, if only in the snow, I 
think maybe the offer would tempt him 
considerably. 


The Bloodless Revolution 


No doubt the soviet authorities would 
like to treat their political prisoners better 
than they do. They would like to keep 
them warm and clean perhaps, but fuel is 
very scarce and so few communists like to 
chop wood. And probably they would like 
to feed them, too, but it would be very 
shortsighted on their part to waste good 
food on offenders against the general wel- 
fare when there are so many “comrades” to 
be kept in line by preferential treatment. 

I thought I was going along with my 
brief historical sketch until I had touched 
upon the Czar deposed; the provisional gov- 
ernment established; the return to Russia 
of Lenine and Trotzky with their numerous 
henchmen and colleagues; the develop- 
ment of the soviets—not under Bolshev- 
ism, but under Kerensky socialism; the 
incompetence and wild disorder of the 
provisional government; the mistakes of 
Kerensky; the penetration of the army 
and the soviets by Bolshevist propaganda; 
the promise of “‘peace and the land”’; the 
friction between the provisional government 
and the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’, 
Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies; the ter- 
rific clash of opinion with regard to Russia’s 
position and duty in the World War; the 
further penetration of Bolshevist propa- 
ganda; the creeping paralysis of the pro- 
visional government; the proposition of 
Korniloy to oceupy Petrograd with de- 
pendable troops and to establish a military 
dictatorship; the fatal weakness of Ker- 
ensky, who would not surrender his su- 
premacy of authority; the successful appeal 
of the Bolsheviki to the Petrograd garrison 
to rally to the support of the soviets; the 
days of utter suspense when neither side 
knew what the other side might be prepared 
to do; the gradual occupation by the Bol- 
sheviki of the government offices one by 
one; the fading away of the provisional 
government; Kerensky’s flight; the tri- 
umph of Lenine! 

I thought I should go on with all this in 
at least very brief detail, but there it is; 
a sufficient background, perhaps, for the 
picture of what came after and what is now 
to be looked upon. . 

We all remember how pleased we were 
with the Russian Revolution of March, 
1917. It interfered tremendously with our 
interests; it promised to release German 
armies in the east and leave them free for 
immediate concentration against the Allies 
in the west, but nevertheless we applauded 
the overthrow of the corrupt and outworn 
Russian autocracy and spoke of it as being 
the most important event in modern his- 
tory, even in those times when history was 


setting a record that we are all anxious now 


to place in a class by itself as being un- 
precedented, unparalleled, unduplicatable 
and altogether undesirable. 

The March Revolution was practically 
bloodless and was accepted by all Russians 
with complete acquiescence—all Russians, 
that is, except an inconsequential handful 
of irreconcilable monarchists and aristo- 
crats. We commented upon this fact at the 
time with wonderment and strong ap- 
proval, congratulating the Russians upon 


being able to accomplish such an undertak- 
ing with so much regard for the niceties. 
We were fed up on blood. 

And but for two very important reasons 
this revolution would have succeeded; fol- 
lowing which there would have been estab- 
lished a Russian government that, however 
socialistic in its character it might have 
been, could have been recognized by other 
governments to the end that Russia today 
would present a vastly different picture. 
One of these reasons was that Kerensky 
was curiously limited as to vision, was fre- 
quently strong when he should have been 
yielding, and almost invariably weak when 
he should have been firm. The other was 
that the Bolsheviki had a fixed purpose and 
that Lenine as their leader could command 
the abilities of such men as Trotzky, Kam- 
enev, Zinoviev, Stalin, Bukharin, Tchit- 
cherin and many others, all men trained 
through years of active participation in the 
great Bolshevistic enterprise and any one 
of whom was better as to sheer ability and 
preparedness for that which he had to do 
than the best Kerensky had behind him. 

The Russian Socialist Federative Soviet 
Republic was established! Tremendous 
and all-embracing reforms were immedi- 
ately instituted, and to these the great 
mass of the population instantly responded. 
It is to be remembered that the great mass 
in Russia is densely ignorant and that the 
industrial proletariat, together with the 
nonlandowning peasantry, had been in- 
cessantly, insidiously and more or less 
secretly propagandized for years, with the 
idea in view that they would be ready to 
accept and to support the principles of 
Bolshevism if a time ever came when an 
opportunity would be given them to do so. 
The immediate ‘‘reforms’’ consisted prin- 
cipally in unlocking all doors and laying 
the country wide open for plunder and the 
complete reversal of the social status of the 
different classes in the body politic. 

And it is at this point that one pauses to 
marvel at the colossal stupidity of the ad- 
mittedly intelligent men who were direct- 
ing these stupendous events. According 
to the communist program the overthrow 
of a bourgeois-capitalistic government and 
the establishment of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat is to be followed in each instance 
by a gradual withering away of the state. 
And is that not rather a wonderful idea 
rather interestingly phrased? What does 
itmean? It presentsa picture to one’smind, 
but it is a picture that is very difficult to 
reproduce in words. In any case it presup- 
poses that the sudden collapse of a state is 
not to be anticipated. 


The Leaders’ Miscalculations 


My contention that the boss Bolsheviki 
are a company of monomaniacs is founded 
upon mere wonder that they should have 
believed some of the things they have 
acted upon as their beliefs. Being highly 
intelligent men; being sane—supersane— 
and having vision, how could they have 
believed in the possibility of the gradual 
withering away of a state? And how, in- 
eidentally, could they have persuaded 
themselves to believe that humanity is so 
constituted that once all the restraints of 
established order were removed each in- 
dividual would begin right away to con- 
tribute to the general welfare according to 
his ability, and that nobody would ever 
be tempted to take except in exact accord- 
ance with his need? Oh, Bloomingdale and 
Bedlam and Bughouse! But do not forget 
that one of the greatest peoples on earth 
is withering away today under the imposi- 
tion of these theories. 

I think Mr. Lenine counted with more 
confidence than was entirely justified on 
the sheep characteristics of humanity so 
commonly manifested in mass submission 
to imposed necessity. Also I think he had 
a, certain degree of faith in the average 
man’s dependence on his job. Nobody 
appreciates more definitely than he the 
value of specialists, and I am sure he did 
not count upon the sudden collapse in- 
stead of a gradual withering away of the 
Russian state. He must certainly have 
expected great numbers of men in govern- 
ment offices and in governmental employ 
in innumerable institutions all over the 
country to stay at their posts and to dis- 
play a philosophical readiness to adapt 
themselves to the situation and to obey 
instructions under any new order of ex- 
istence which might happen to develop., 
There were a few who did this, but the 
governmental organization as a whole went 
on strike. 
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- All ministers and heads of departments 
were naturally deposed by the Bolshevik 
coup d’état, but there were harmless, neces- 
sary undersecretaries of various kinds; there 
were clerks and accountants; specialists in 
finance; specialists in interior affairs; spe- 
cialists in army and navy administration; 
specialists in the administration of justice; 
specialists in railways and other lines of 
communication; professors in universities; 
scientists in state laboratories; a whole 
internal and external revenue outfit; vari- 
ous kinds of officials in provinces and 
counties, townships and towns—just think 
what the gradual withering away of a state 
would involve! Even after the overthrow 
of the monarchy and through the feeble 
days of the provisional government the 
Russian state was a going concern because 
the men who were responsible for the de- 
tails of it remained at their posts. But 
with the triumph of the Bolsheviki they 
quit—in sufficient numbers, at least, to 
produce a collapse—saying they would not 
work under the domination of a band of 
thieves and traitors. 


Under Bolshevik Rule 


In writing all this I am more or less 
quoting numbers of these men with whom 
I have talked. Most of them have spent 
months in prison on one charge or another 
since then; they have lived through amaz- 
ing times; they have suffered the confisca- 
tion or the gradual withering away of all 
they ever possessed; they are like gentle- 
men who have become degraded through 
some vice or terrible misfortune; they are 
clothed in the remnants of a former re- 
spectability; they button their one-time 
smart coats close up across their chests and 
wear little odds and ends of mufflers or 
stocks round their collarless throats; they 
are dirty; they had come to the stage of 
hunger when I talked with them—many of 
them, that is; their families were in dis- 
tress, and nearly always what they told me 
about themselves was merely incidental to 
an almost breathless and an always gentle 
and apologetic question as to whether or 
not I might be able to arrange to have a 
food package sent to them from the United 
States. 

If you should ask me who these people 
are I should tell you that they are every- 
body of a certain class in Russia, the class 
with which any ordinary American of good 
standing would naturally associate. If 
among them there are any exceptions, any 
who have escaped the wrath, I neither 
met them nor heard of them. But if I 
should mention any names I would be ex- 
posing to further persecution men and 
women who have suffered enough. The 
Reign of Terror is supposed to be over in 
Russia, but it is not, and I think I talked 
with nobody outside governmental circles 
who did not ask me to forget his identity 
and to regard him merely as a type. 

The average Russian proletarian and 
peasant is wholly illiterate, and at the time 
when the Bolsheviki came into power this 
kind of man had his mind fastened upon 
nothing but the golden opportunity pre- 
sented to him to loot and to seize; to strut 
and to swagger in his new-found place; to 
satisfy his lusts of every imaginable vari- 
ety. Yet it was on just this kind of citizen 
that the Bolshevik presidium—the little 
coterie of fanatics at the top—had to de- 
pend for administrative service in govern- 
ment and upon whom it bestowed its spoils 
of victory. 

I have no intention of going on with gen- 
eralities and writing nothing but history, 
but there is another piece of background to 
be set in, without which no picture of Com- 
munist Russia would be complete and 
without a definite understanding of which 
nobody would ever be able to get an ade- 
quate conception of what the Russian situa- 
tion means to the rest of us. I am not 
pretending to be a discoverer; I am merely 
assuming that a great many people have 
ceased to remind themselves in so many 
words that such and such things are true. 

Nero fiddled while Rome burned. Nico- 
lai Lenine set in motion forees that were to 
destroy the national life of a great empire 
together with the individual lives of mil- 
lions of its citizens; and while these forces 
gathered momentum, while Red Terror 
raged round him, growing redder and more 
terrible, while millions of people fled the 
wrath of him and his kind and other mil- 
lions sank before his eyes into unfathom- 
able depths of misery and degradation, 
while his country was being looted and 
ravaged from one end to the other, while its 
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The History of the Pneumatic Tire 


1—Square-woven fabric — Invented in 1888. 
2 —Cord-fabric— Commercialized in 1915. 
3—Carlisle ROPE Tires—Introduced in 1917. 


(Or tires were a real improvement over square-woven 

fabric tires because the loose weave of the cord-fabric, 
which runs parallel, permits more rubber between the 
cords and the amount of internal friction caused by the 
rubbing of one cord against another is reduced. 


The principle on which Carlisle tires are built, with only 
two plies of ropes, is another significant step forward. Each 
rope is surrounded by a thick cushion of rubber, thus prac- 
tically abolishing internal friction—the heart disease of 
tires and the principal cause of the blow-out. 

There are seven fundamental and basic features in tire 
construction, resulting from Carlisle patents, that make— 
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resources were being dissipated and its prop- 
erties destroyed, while in the world outside 
war was being fought and peace was being 
made—Nicolai Lenine sat in his high place 
nursing his monstrous obsession. To him 
the destruction of Russia was a mere inci- 
dent. His fixed and fanatic desire was to 
destroy the whole world. 

There may be some who will question 
my judgment in holding Lenine always to 
the forefront as an isolated figure, but it is 
thus that he appears to my mind. He 
seems to me to be as much a figure of com- 


mand in everything that has occurred in © 


Russia as Napoleon ever was at the head 
of his armies; and in Russia, in his own 
capital of Moscow, one gets this impression 
of him. Nobody else occupies in the com- 
mon mind a position in any way compar- 
able to his. Trotzky is a big blustering 
brute in comparison with him. Trotzky is 
canine; Lenine is feline. Trotzky can be 
got at; he can be barked at when he barks; 
he can be loved or hated, approved or dis- 
approved, smiled with or laughed at; he is 
a keen-eyed, whiskery embodiment of per- 
petual motion that may fill one with fear 
but never with nameless dread. He is a 
much more capable man than Lenine when 
it comes to organization and specific ad- 
ministration—his Red Army being the 
only going concern in Russia today—but 
he is too visible to be awe inspiring, even 
though it is invariably difficult to determine 
what he is up to or why. To take advan- 
tage, with due acknowledgment, of the 
motion-picture simile, Lenine does a per- 
petual fade-out. He is a sick man; his eyes 
are tired; his face is drawn in lines of 
weariness; and only his hand, with a firm 
grasp on the reins of authority, is in perfect 
focus and always in full view. 

It will be remembered how, in 1914, in 
his diatribes against the imperialistic war, 
Lenine repudiated the Second Interna- 
tional because of its conservative stand on 
the immediate questions of the day, a 
stand which he characterized as petty 
bourgeois opportunism. He would have 
none of it. He called names and hurled bit- 
ter accusations against moderate socialists 
of every nationality. Then, in 1915, at a 


| meeting in Bern with the stray, exiled, refu- 


gee or fugitive members of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labor Party who were 
knocking about Europe at the time, he an- 
nounced his intention of organizing a Third 
International. And think, if you can, what 
it would have meant to him to be able at 
that moment to dream of what eventually 
transpired. Three years later as one of the 
foremost figures on earth he launched the 
Third International in Petrograd! And 
while the whole program of Bolshevism is 
the overthrow of established forms of gov- 
ernment and the substitution of proleta- 
rian dictatorships, the program of the Third 
International was a minutely detailed and 
thoroughly planned program of world revo- 
lution with no remotest corner of the earth 
left out of consideration. 


Lenine’s Sweeping Program 


A prominent member of the high-up Bol- 
shevist group was making a speech one day 
in Berlin about Russia’s problems and dif- 
ficulties. The Bolsheviki were at that time 
engaged in their struggle for the possession 
of the ports on the Baltic Sea and were get- 
ting the worst of it at the hands of the 
Letts, Esthonians, Lithuanians and others 
who would have none of them or of their 
doctrines, and this gentleman, lashing him- 
self into a state of great indignation, ex- 
claimed: : 

“Tmagine the Letts and those tribes de- 
manding the right of self-determination! 
Next thing we know the Eskimos will be 
rising up and asking for home rule!”’ 

Which only goes to show how inconsist- 
ent a Bolshevik can be. This insult was 
widely quoted in the Latvian press, with 
the result that the noble Letts were sorely 
wounded in their pride and got their backs 
up just a little bit stiffer than they were 
before. 

The story was told to me in Riga by one 
of Latvia’s political leaders, and at the mo- 
ment my mind could occupy itself with no 
picture but a picture of Lenine standing 
before a meeting of the organization con- 
gress of the Third International outlining 
his plan for the proletarian conquest of the 
world. He would whip into line as irre- 
deemably Russian every smallest state that 
had ever been attached to Russia, but at 
the same time he would grasp the power 
represented in an international organiza- 
tion of proletarian revolutionists and use 
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it to overthrow established authority in 
every country: large or small, powerful or 
dependent, rich or poor, regenerate or unre- 
generate, on the face of the earth. One mar- 
vels at his knowledge of geography and his 
mental hold upon the broad aspects of world 
political affiliations and economic relation- 
ships. His mind sweeps round over the 
earth as though he were the Wandering 
Jew himself with the fruits of millenniums 
of personal experience stored away in his 
mind. He is arrogant with the arrogance of 
fanatic and never-analyzed conviction, and 
it is therefore that much of what he has to 
= is only remotely related to established 
act. 


He would aim directly at the overthrow 
of all the major states, but at the same 
time he would strike at them indirectly 
through their colonial possessions and re- 
sponsibilities if they have any, and the way 
he talked before the organizing congress of 
the Third International about the brown 
comrades in India, the Dutch East Indies, 
the Philippine Islands, the African depend- 
encies, the South Sea Islands and other 
remote but important and burdensome lo- 
calities should have been enough to turn his 
British, Dutch, American, French, Italian 
and other colleagues away from him in 
shuddering disgust. But it was not, and 
this only goes to prove that Russia and 
Borneo are not the only countries that 
specialize in the production of wild men. 

Iam quite aware that a large part of all 
this is merely a review of very recent his- 
tory, but I think I am right, as I have said, 
in believing it to be a review as well of half- 
forgotten truths, and it is just as well that 
everybody should continue to remember 
very vividly why Russia has been shut off 
for so long and held away by the rest of the 
world as something to be feared. It may be 
that within the past few months Leopard 
Lenine and all his pack have changed their 
spots, but it is much safer to be influenced 
chiefly by a suspicion that they have only 
put on sheep’s clothing. 


At the Genoa Conference 


It is not at all unlikely that before this 
can get into print a good many changes will 
have been made in the situation. And 
heaven knows I hope so! I hope also they 
will be such changes as will cause all my 
present concern to appear groundless, but 
if they should happen to be changes that 
would involve my country in a compromise 
in its attitude toward Bolshevism my con- 
cern would be only deepened and made 
more profound. I do not believe our Gov- 
ernment will be in any hurry to revise its 
policy with regard to Soviet Russia, but I 
know there are powerful agencies, neither 
Bolshevistic nor Russian, that are con- 
stantly in operation in Washington with 
the object of bringing about such a revision. 

Moreover, at the Genoa conference the 
Bolsheviki, as usual, played an extraordi- 
narily clever game; Mr. Lloyd George was 
ready to come to almost any kind of agree- 
ment that promised an early settlement of 
the difficulties by which the world is beset. 
Various observers influenced the situation 
who really have more interest in “sordid 
commercial considerations” than they could 
possibly have in the soul of a people, even 
though it might happen to be the soul of 
their own. 

There are correspondents in Genoa who 
are baiting the Bolsheviki and having a 
splendid time with them. Some treat them 
with entertaining levity; others seem to 
regard them with grave alarm; everybody 
analyzes them, or attempts to do so, while 
everybody agrees that without them the 
conference would be an exceedingly dull 
affair. Only one writer so far has presented 
them as they present themselves to my 
mind. He quotes a European statesman as 
saying: ‘The conference has furnished the 
Bolshevists with a high pulpit, provided 
with a mighty sounding board, which they 
have used and propose to use to the ut- 
most.” 

I was in Moscow when the Russian dele- 
gation left, and one of the delegates being 
asked if he expected the conference to suc- 
ceed said: “As a conference, no; but as a 
means for getting a hearing for Communist 
Russia, very decidedly—yes!”’ 

I thought when the men of this delega 
tion started on their way, what an excellent 
thing it would have been if the whole 
world—with a full knowledge of what they 
were to represent, of course—could have 
witnessed their departure from the wretched 
old city of Moscow. They fared forth from 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
the midst of a fearful ruin which they them- 
selves had wrought in the sacred name of 
the proletariat, themselves, presumably, 
being proletarian dictators; but they fared 
forth insuch magnificence as poor old Russia 
had not beheld in many a day. 

Just why they should have dressed up 
like an Easter parade and assumed the 
disguise of high government officials repre- 
senting an ordinary, well-kept and self- 
respecting government, it is difficult to 
determine, but Inconsistency, thou art a 
gem, and there is no getting away from it. 
Their boast is that they are proletarians; 
their business and pastime for more than 
four years have been the discouragement of 
everybody who ever owned a starched shirt 
or wore a white collar, this discouragement 
having taken every form from petty perse- 
cution to death at dawn in front of a firing 
squad; they have reduced everybody in 
Russia to degradation and dirt, to say 
nothing of hunger and cold and misery un- 
speakable. And all this being true, it 
seemed to me that they should have parked 
their luxuries in the Kremlin for the time 
being, and left Russia under a red flag and 
in the habiliments of what they pretend to 
be. They should have worn neat but serv- 
iceable trousers belted over the always 
specially noble-looking flannel shirt—open 
at the throat—which seemed to be affected 
by our very best proletarians. 

On the cover of the official organ of their 
party, a magazine called The Communist 
International, there is a representation of 
such a man. He is outrageously hand- 
some, even though he has a wild look in his 
glorious eyes. He is swinging a great ham- 
mer with which he is about to smash a 
world all wrapped in chains. One realizes 
that he sees only the chains, of course, and 
that it is the chains he is aiming at, but one 
knows at.a glance that if he ever lets go and 
his blow falls it is going to be poor old 
world, good night! 

Anyhow, his make-up is the proper 
make-up for a proper proletarian, and the 
representatives of his kind at the Genoa 
conference should have adopted it. Also 
they should have had embroidered or 
pasted on them somewhere the red em- 
blems of their red state—the crossed ham- 
mer and sickle and the big red star—and 


they should have been a bit gaunt and . 


lean, looking the part of martyrs who had 
suffered for a noble cause. Instead of all of 
which they took their departure—a com- 
pany of very good-looking high-mucky- 
moguls—got up as though each of them 
kept a London tailor and a French valet. 

Which reminds me that the first time I 
heard of Trotzky’s valet I exclaimed in 
astonishment: “His what?” “His valet,” 
answered the man with whom I was talk- 
ing, as though it was a perfectly natural 
and to-be-expected thing that Trotzky 
should have a valet. Whereupon we went 
on talking about whatever it was we were 
talking about. 

Incidentally and also, the Russian dele- 
gation to Genoa left Moscow in probably 
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the most luxurious private train that exists 
in all Europe. Everybody who saw it was 
agog with excitement about it. And no 
wonder. Everybody wanted to know where 
on earth they had been keeping it. We all 
knew that each of them had a private car 
of his own, but nobody knew that such a 
train was in existence. It was decided that 
it must have been the private train of the 
Czar himself, and that they had had it 
wrapped away somewhere in cotton wool. 
Which is a sign that they know how to take 
care of things if they wish to. 

There is not a piece of rolling stock in all 
Russia that has had a fresh coat of paint 
on it in five years. Railway equipment 
everywhere looks as though it had been 
standing out in all the weathers of a man’s 
average lifetime. Yet here one beheld a 
string of shining palace cars that could not 
be surpassed. One observed pretty decora- 
tions round crystal-clear windows and got 
glimpses inside of silken upholstery, tas- 
seled draperies, softly shaded lights, and 
such elegance generally as one is privileged 
occasionally to look at but seldom to enjoy. 

Though I don’t mean that exactly. I 
enjoy looking at beautiful things and I am 
always thankful that there are rich people 
who produce them for my benefit. The 
rich people have all the responsibility for 
them, while I have at least a part of the 
enjoyment. One of my pet loves is a love 
for florists. I cannot afford bowers of 
orchids and roses and feathery ferns and a 
show for myself of all the beauties of the 
world of flowers as these beauties unfold 
through the seasons, but the florists, in 
their sordid pursuit of gain, make me a 
present of this show in their beautiful 
windows and, passing by in simple and un- 
hampered happiness, I thank them. This 
is a theme that I could go on with all 
the way from florists’ windows up to 
templed mountains, but my thought at the 
moment is that, dollars to doughnuts, when 
the Bolsheviki train de luxe pulled out of 
Moscow on its way to Genoa—or to the 
end of the broad-gauge track—there was 
an American relief agent somewhere in 
Russia engaged in the business of delousing 
a piece of Russian rolling stock in order 
that he might make his way in some de- 
gree of personal safety from one area of 
distress to another. 

I knew that on the way out of Russia 
the shining cars of the train de luxe would 
be hammered upon and smeared, perhaps, 
by many little cold bare fists, and that the 
cystal-clear glass of their windows would 
not be thick enough to shut out the multi- 
tudinous and incessant ery: “Give us 
bread! For God’s sake give us bread!” 
But I really hoped that in Genoa the very 
aristocratic proletarian dictators would 
find some way to resolve the affairs of Com- 
munistic Russia to the end that the wail of 
the people would be stilled, while the light 
of a restoration to well-being and content- 
ment should begin to dawn upon them. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mrs. Egan. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 





Major Loeffler, an appointee of President 
Grant’s, who had guarded the Presi- 
dent’s door ever since, announced, “Sec- 
retary of State Hay, and Mr. Raikes, of 
the British Embassy.’ Roosevelt said, 
“Show them into the library, major; will 
see them in a few minutes.” 

Without turning his face he said, ‘I 
know what they want. John Hay has 
brought Raikes to thank me for putting 
the flag at half mast on the White House 
when old Pauncefote died. I didn’t do it 
because he was the British Ambassador, 
but because he was a damn good fellow.” 


XVIII 


1 JUNE, 1899, Paul Morton, at that 
time vice president of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, telephoned me he had offered his 
private car to Governor Roosevelt, of New 
York, to go to the Rough Riders’ Reunion 
at Las Vegas, New Mexico. Roosevelt 
accepted Morton’s offer, and asked him to 
invite me to go with them. 

Up to this time neither Morton nor I had 
met Governor Roosevelt. We left Chicago 
at six o’clock one evening and sat up very 
late to hear the colonel tell his Cuban War 
experiences. Next morning at seven o’clock 
we arrived in Kansas City. A few train 
hands recognized Roosevelt and shook 
hands with him. A short time after cross- 
ing the river we stopped at a water tank 
in Kansas. It was a wonderful June morn- 
ing. Roosevelt was abounding in good 
spirits. A wizen-faced old woman in a 
faded sunbonnet was the only human being 
in sight. She came out of a tumbledown 
shack, walked up the track and looked at 
Roosevelt. He gave her a hearty ‘‘Good 
morning.”’ She made no reply but came to 
the car and held up a hand like a sparrow’s 
claw and said “‘Shake, Teddy.”’ Roosevelt 
took the proffered hand just as the train 
started. He cocked his head on one side 
and watched the old sunbonnet until we 
passed out of sight. 

With a queer twist of his mouth he said, 
“T suppose that is meant as a token of 
affection, but even my wife calls me Theo- 
dore!”’ 

Morton had wired the Santa Fe agents 
Roosevelt was on the train and at every 
stop crowds gathered around the car to 
shake hands and hear him speak. He made 
the same speech at each town. In several 
of the larger cities the men had printed 
eards stuck in their hatbands which read 
“Roosevelt in 1904.” 

At Emporia, Kansas, the home of Wil- 
liam Allen White, a brass band escorted 
Roosevelt to a speaker’s stand a few hun- 
dred yards from the train. I am not sure, 
but I think it was the first meeting of 
Roosevelt and White. 

The night we left Emporia, Roosevelt, 
Morton and I talked until midnight. Roose- 
velt was puzzled over the ‘Roosevelt 
1904” cards. I told him the people were 
going to give McKinley a second term in 
1900, and he, Roosevelt, was evidently 
their choice for 1904. 

In speaking of President McKinley he 
said, “‘McKinley has a chocolate-éclair 
backbone.” I told him he was mistaken, 
and then related how he had practically 
thrown away the chance of the presidential 
nomination in 1896 when he declined to 
promise Tom Platt the Secretary of the 
Treasury post in return for the vote of 
New York and Pennsylvania. This story 
I have told in describing Mark Hanna’s 
visit to Platt and Quay in an earlier chap- 
ter. Roosevelt said, ““By George, is that 
so? I take back my remark about his 
backbone!”’ 

I then told him of my years of friendship 
with McKinley, that he had not made a 
speech outside of Ohio for seven years 
without either wiring, telephoning or writ- 
ing me, and sending me his speeches to 
read before delivering them. 

Next morning at breakfast I apologized 
for seeming boastfulness and asked him 
not to lay it up against me. 

He said, “‘Do you know what I thought 
after I went to. bed? I wondered if you 
would do the same thing for me?”’ 

The telegrams and letters that follow 
show our subsequent relations. 

The next day a delegation of Colorado 
men joined our party in their own sleepers 
-and went to Las Vegas. When we arrived 
in the famous New Mexican town a great 
crowd met us at the station. There were 
a number of real; live cowboys in the 
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crowd. They yelled and waved their hats 
when Roosevelt appeared, and shot off 
their revolvers. The town was alive day 
and night the three days we spent there. 
Everything was wide open. No pen can 
describe Roosevelt’s enthusiasm. He bub- 
bled over every minute. Our car was filled 
with Rough Riders, who told lurid stories 
of experiences in Cuba. One of the cow- 
boys with a big scar on his face said, 
“Colonel, do you remember the night it 
rained hell and wildcats?” 

“By George, wasn’t that a bully storm!” 
and the white teeth snapped. 

We left Las Vegas amid the same sort of 
demonstration as on our arrival. Roose- 
velt stood on the back platform and waved 
his cowboy sombrero until the foothills 
shut off the view of the town. 

One of the Colorado delegates, a high 
state official, came into Morton’s car and 
said to me, “I want to apologize to you.”’ 

“What for?” 

“Well, you put the word ‘gold’ into the 
Republican platform in ’96. That gave 
Colorado the worst blow she ever had. We 
faced ruin. If you had come to Denver or 
any other Colorado city at that time you 
would have been mobbed. We have been 
together for four days and I want to apolo- 
gize for the hatred I bore you.” 

The return to Chicago was quieter than 
the going west. At night we discussed na- 
tional and industrial affairs. Roosevelt was 
very much interested in Paul Morton’s 
views of the railroad situation, and the 
legislation necessary to carry out the re- 
forms he suggested. They were later put 
into effect when Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent. He offered Morton the post of Secre- 
tary of the Navy in 1904. 

Morton at first declined the position 
with the remark, “The only ship I know 
anything about is the prairie schooner.” 

Roosevelt said, ‘Don’t worry about 
that. I know all about ships. What I want 
is your railroad knowledge.” 


From Chicago, Roosevelt went to Mil- | 
waukee to deliver a speech. Next day I | 


joined him and went to New York. We 
arrived in Laporte, Indiana, as Roosevelt 
was ready for bed. There were about a 
thousand people at the station calling 
for him. He did not hear them until I 
opened his stateroom door. Hastily pulling 
on his trousers over his pajamas he rushed 
to the rear platform as the train started, 
and yelled, ‘Good night and good luck!” 

Early next morning we arrived in Buf- 
falo. There was no cheering crowd to 
welcome him; only the train men were 
about. 

I said, “Governor, you are at home.” 

He answered, ‘Yes, by George, they 
know me here.” 

During the day I suggested he send a 
telegram to President McKinley telling of 
the sentiment he found in the West for 
his renomination in 1900, and the proffer 
of his personal support. I wired the Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent to please meet 
the train at Albany. Roosevelt gave him 
an interview and read him his message to 
McKinley. 

A few days later I received a wire from 
him saying he had received a telegram from 
the President to bring Mrs. Roosevelt and 
spend Sunday at the White House. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 
July 1, 1899. 
My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: Was my McKinley 
interview all right? 
Remember me warmly to Mrs. Kohlsaat. 
Incidentally, permit me to remark that you 
are a trump and no mistake! Didn’t wo have 
a good week together? Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





STATE oF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


At OysTER Bay, N. Y., July 5, 1899. 
My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: I thank you for yours 
of the 2d inst. and was greatly interested in the 
clipping you sent me. I am delighted that you 
like my interview. I cannot say how I enjoyed 
meeting you, and indeed, our whole trip. I am 
now receiving numerous invitations to go West 
at different times. I shall consult you before 
accepting any. It hardly seems necessary to go 
out this summer or fall again. Does it to you? 

Again heartily thanking you, I am, 
Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 








» WEBSTER 


MAGNET LIGHT 


— STICKS WHERE STUCK 


Light Where You Want It 


Night multiplies motoring troubles. A tire change or breakdown in the 
dark is the most disheartening thing in the world—unless you have a Webster 
Magnet Light. Then you have light where you want it, when you want it. 


Just push the plug of the Webster Magnet Light into any lamp socket 
about the car, touch the electro-magnet base of this handy little trouble light 
to any convenient steel or iron surface (paint or enamel doesn’t impair its 
efficiency) and you’re all set. ‘The Webster Magnet Light “‘sticks where 
stuck’’ and stays on the job as long as it is needed. Twelve feet of cord. 
enables you to reach any part of the car. 


A nickel-plated reflector directs light where needed, keeps glare out of 


. your eyes and protects the bulb from damage when tucked away in the side 


pocket of the car. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send check or money- 
order for $2.50 direct to address below. Specify make 
and model of your car. 


(WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


RACINE WISCONSIN U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Webster Laminated Valves, the Webster Magnet Light, 
and the Webster Magneto — three quarters of a million now in use. 


For 10 Minutes a Day 


We paid Mr. Paul E. 
Patrick of Maryland 


$30.30 in his 
First Month 


Mr. Patrick is a busy teller in a 
large financial institution and 
works from nine to four-thirty, 
with 30 minutes for lunch. 
Nearly all of his work with us is 
done at lunch time among the 
peoplein contact with his division. 


Scores of our other representatives find it easy to earn 


$1.00 an Hour 


during the noon hour and in the early evening. Representing The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man is a pleasant, easy way to earn extra money when you want it, in summer 
or winter. Right now we need more capable workers, some right in your own 
neighborhood. For details 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
699 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I’m interested in a proposition which will pay me liberally for my odd hours. Please 
tell me about your plan, but without obligation to me. 


NAM Re Of Reba es 


TOWN STATE 
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R. WILLIAM BYRD LEE, of Texas, has 

a family to support. He doesn’t need to 
look far to find good uses to which extra money 
can be put. So naturally he is enthusiastic 
about his spare time work as a subscription 
representative of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. It pays him well. 


Let Us Make You a Liberal Cash Offer 


E will gladly pay youcash 

for your spare hours—we 
will make you a surprisingly 
liberal commission and bonus 
offer, even though you have 
never sold anything in your 
life. For you don’t need expe- 
rience to be successful in this 
work—industry, persistence 
and personality are the factors 
that count. Just send the 
coupon. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


697 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: How much will you give me for my spare time? I assume no obligation 


in asking, but I want to know. 


_Street or R. F. D. 





_State 





THE SATURDAY 


How Much Are YOU Paid 
For YOUR Spare Hours? 


In a single month Mr. Wm. Byrd Lee 
has earned more than $100.00 extra 





EVENING POST 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


At OysTER Bay, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1899.' 


My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: I write you for two 
bits of advice. 

1. The Minnesota League of Republican 
Clubs wants me to come out there on Novem- 
ber 1. I do not feel much like going at this 
time. I do not see that the good that I could 


do would counterbalance the strain and effort, 
and think I had better keep my Western trip’ 


for some future time. What do you think?) 

2. How about trusts? I know this is a very 
large question, but more and more it seems to 
me that there will be a good deal of importance 
to the trust matter in the next campaign and 
I want to consult with men whom I trust as to 
what line of policy should be pursued. During 
the last few months I have been growing 
exceedingly alarmed at the growth of popular 
unrest and popular distrust on this question. 
It is largely aimless and baseless, but there is 
a very unpleasant side to this overrun trust 
development and what I fear is if we do not 
have some consistent policy to advocate, 
then the multitudes will follow the crank who 
advocates an absurd policy, but who does advo- 
cate something. Have you thought enough 
about the matter to say whether any legisla- 
tion, and if so, what, should be undertaken? 
Or, whether there is any other remedy that can 
be Wisely applied. 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





TELEGRAM 


OysTER Bay, Aug. 11, 1899. 


H. H. KOHLSAAT, 
Times-Herald, 
Chicago. 


Ohio people want me to open campaign. 


Seems to me I ought to go so as to make one 

Western speech, and that in McKinley’s own 

state. What do you think? Please wire reply. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





STATE OF NEW YORE 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
* ALBANY 


At OysTER Bay, Aug. 12, 1899. 


My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: I acted promptly on 
your telegram about the Ohio campaign. 


June 24,1922 


Now, oh mentor! will you advise me about 
the enclosed? I hardly think of accepting. 
I think I had better wait until Galena Day. 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





STATE oF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


August 20, 1899. 


My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: I thank you for 
yours of the 14th inst. Your advice is as sound 
as a dollar, a good deal sounder than a forty- 
eight-cent dollar. When the President re- 
quested me to go to Ohio of course Ijhad to 
go. That is all I shall do. I have, however, con- 
sented to give the gold medal to the returning 
10th Regiment of Pennsylvania troops, because 
that was something that seemed appropriate 
and proper. However, it is not yet definitely 
determined that I shall go there. 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





TELEGRAM 


Utica, N. Y., September 18, ’99. 

H. H. KOHLSAAT, 

Times-Herald, 

Chicago. 

Henderson and Allison want me to open cam- 
paign in lowa at Waterloo, October 7. Very 
difficult for me to go. Ought I to accept? 

: THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


At OysTER Bay, September 19, 1899. 


My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: Just a line of thanks 
for your telegram. I have declined the Iowa 
invitation. You have been the most successful 
mentor, though I should think you would be 
tired of the job by this time. I will keep faith 
that you are going to be on here to visit me, if 
possible with Mrs. Kohlsaat. We should so like 
to have you both, either here or at Albany. 
Faithfully yours, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Kolilsaat.. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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Carry the 
AMERICAN GENTLEMAN 
CARRYALL 


No more annoyance searching in pockets 
for money, tickets or memos. This hand- 
some, compact, serviceable billfold com- 
bines 12 usesin 1. It has places for paper 
money, coins, memos, pencil, stamps, iden- 
tification, reminder, calendar. Everything 
in orderly arrangement. Made of genuine 
leather, it is the last word in billfolds. A 
welcome gift for all occasions. Life-size 
model, FREE. 


Shake It Sprinkle It | 
Into Your Into Your 
Shoes Foot-Bath 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the Feet 

Takes the friction from the shoe, re- 
lieves the pain of corns, bunions, 
callouses and sore spots, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. 

Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 
At night, when your feet are tired, 
sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, sprinkle Allen’s Foot=Ease in 
the foot-bath and enjoy the ey of 
feet without an ache. 












Genuine, Grained Impt. Lambskin _ Genuine Calfskin 
Black Sheepskin Black or Tan _ Black or Mahogany 
ace aa 28 BS $1.00 $1.50 $3.50 
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thousand pounds it is the best value in low-priced bill- 
of Powder for the folds 50c 
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, send order and remittance direct with his name and 
Navy during the e ieee Go F aaa ree sa address. “‘ Money-Back" Guarantee. 
war. CHAS. K. COOK CO., INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Will he proud of you when he grows up? 


stitute of Mining Engineers; S. G. WHITEHEAD, Spe- 
cial Traffic Agent of the American Express Company; 
A. HamiILton CuHurcH, the well-known industrial engi- 


National Cash Register Co., was a toll collector. 
Charles M. Schwab was a grocery clerk. 


believes in you with all his heart—who sits so 


“Teste little boy of yours—that little boy who 


still as you read to him at night and who calls 
you “Daddy” in a way that thrills you to your very 
soul—will he be proud of you when he grows up? 


Why, you'd give your right arm for that boy. 
As you hold him in your arms—as he snuggles close 
in that irresistible way that youngsters have—you 
know that there is nothing you would not do to make 
him happy. 


Today, in his childish eyes, you are the greatest 
Daddy of them all. Don’t let him lose that regard 
as the years go by and understanding comes. 


Five—ten—fifteen years from now, will he be 
proud to introduce you as ‘‘my father’’ when the 
fellows come to the house? Will you be able to buy 
him the things you want him to have—to provide him 
with the education you missed as a boy? 


The answer depends on yourself. If you are not 
getting ahead in your work, it is because you lack 
the thing that employers everywhere are searching 
for—training!—the ability to do some one thing 
well. 


Maybe you got a bad start. 


Tens of thousands of young men enter business 
each year without the slightest training for the work 
they are to do. Most of them take the first position 
that comes their way, believing that if they just 
plod along they will, in some mysterious way, become 
successful. 


You can’t do that any more than you can hang out 
your shingle without any previous training and suc- 
ceed as a doctor. These days you’ve got to study 
the different branches of business just as thoroughly 
as you would study medicine, or law, or engineering. 


For the problems of business are just as complex— 
the rewards as large (or larger!) for the men who 
qualify as specialists in some branch or branches of 
commercial work. 


FTER all, there are very few geniuses. Remem- 

ber, the great business men of today were not 

always great. At 20, 25 and 30 most of them were 
in the most ordinary occupations. 


John N. Willys was a laundryman. Frank A. 
Vanderlip, ‘“‘the most aggressive financier in Amer- 
ica,’ was a machinist. Thomas E. Wilson, of Wilson 
& Co., was a railway clerk. T. Coleman duPont was 
a coal miner. John H. Patterson, who founded the 


All of these men were born poor. Many of them 
had greater handicaps than you will ever know. 


But sooner or later every one of them woke to the 
fact that in himself—and in himself alone—lay the 
power to do the thing he wanted to do and to be 
the man he wanted to be. 


And that same realization must come sooner or 
later to you. You can, if you will, know the joy of 
getting ahead in business and in life. All you need 
is the will to do and the decision to start now. 


OU need not worry about the method. For there 

is a simple, practical plan that more than two 
million have proved successful in the last 30 years. 
It is to let the International Correspondence Schools 
help you. There is no doubt, no question about your 
ability to prepare yourself for promotion and more 
money—for the position you want in the work you 
like best. 


Every mail brings letters from students of the 
International Correspondence Schools telling of ad- 
vancement and increased salaries won through 
spare-time study. 


These advancements are not only in the technical 
subjects, such as Electrical, Mechanical and Civil 
Engineering, or Architecture, Chemistry, etc., but 
also in Salesmanship, Business Management, Ad- 
vertising, Accounting, Traffic Management, etc. 


One investigation of the incomes of a number of 
I. C. S. students shows some with incomes of $50,000 
a year; others earning $25,000; still more with in- 
comes of $10,000 a year and better; and hundreds 
earning $5,000 a year. Still another investigation 
of nearly 1,000 I, C. S. students shows an average 
salary increase of 350% over what they were earn- 
ing at the time they enrolled. 


The success of the I. C. S. has been due not only 
to its distinctive, individual method of instruction, 
but also to the high business and professional char- 
acter of the men who have assisted in the prepara- 
tion of the courses. Among these men are: 


J. Lee Nicuotson, C.P.A., First President of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants; EpGar P. 
Trask, Assistant Naval Architect, The William Cramp 
& Sons Shipbuilding Co.; CHARLES J. NASMYTH, F.A.A., 
C.P.A.; Dr. Owen L. Sunn, Professor_ of’ Chemistry, 
University of Pennsylvania; STANLEY Ruoapes, Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Engineer, New York Central Rail- 
road; J. H. KinG, Research Engineer, Babcock & Wilcox 
Company, New York; BRADLEY STOUGHTON, Mining 
Engineer and formerly Secretary of the American In- 


neer; Epwarp P. Moxey, Jr., A.M., C.P.A., Professor 
of Accounting at the University of Pennsylvania; NELSON 
H. Prouty, F.A.A., C.P.A., Fellow Central Association 
of Accountants, London; and Dr. CLARENCE STRATTON, 
Director of English, Cleveland Public Schools. 


HATEVER the course, if it is an I. C. S. course, 

you can be sure it represents the best thought 
of men who are leaders in that particular field and 
is drawn from their practical experience. 


Why not at least find out what the I. C. S. can 


do for you? 


It takes but a moment to tear out the 


coupon printed below, mark the work of your choice 


and mail. 


There’s no obligation and not a penny 


of cost. Yet that seemingly simple little act may be 
the means of changing your whole life. 


Today—not Tomorrow—is the day to take that 


first step forward. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4001, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your 48-page booklet, 
“Who Wins and Why,” and full information about the subject 
before which I have marked an X in the list below: 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


O Business Management 
Industrial Management 
O Personnel Organization 
O Traffic Management 

L) Business Law 

O Banking and Banking Law 

O) Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 

OU Bookkeeping 

O Business English 

O Private Secretary 

Business Spanish 

O French 

















OElectrical Engineering 
OElectric Lighting 
O Electrical Wiring 
O Mechanical Engineer 
(J Mechanical Draftsman 
( Machine Shop Practice 
O) Railroad Positions 

(JGas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 

Surveying and Mapping 
(Mine Foreman or Engineer 
C)Steam Engineer 

O Radio 





Name—_ 


1] Salesmanship 

Oj Advertising 

CJ Better Letters 

L] Foreign Trade 

0 Show Card Lettering | 
(]Stenography and Typing 
0) Teacher 

0 Civil Service 

(J Railway Mail Clerk | 

[J Common School Subjects 
UO) High School Subjects 
Illustrating 

Cartooning 




















TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


CO Architect 

(1) Contractor and Builder 
QC) Architectural Draftsman 
O Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Plumbing and Heating 
Textile Manufacturing 
Chemistry 

OU Pharmacy 

O Automobile Work 

_) Navigation 

OU Agriculture and Poultry 
UO Mathematics 











O00 








Street 
Address. 





City. State 





Occupation 





Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the International 
Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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What could you do with a hog 


What if somebody gave you a live hog? 


What could you do with it? What value would it have for 
you? , 
But when it appears as pork chops, or “Premium” Ham, or 
“Premium” Bacon, it’s a different matter, 


It is worth something to you then; you can use and enjoy it 
in that shape. 


This is just a little illustration of what Swift & Company means 
to all of us. 


This is how it serves, by turning live hogs into meats that you 
want, and that are good for you; making them valuable to you, and 
to the men that raise them and want them converted into meat. 


Swift & Company buys hogs daily at all large packing centers; 
dresses them under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness and Gov- 
ernment inspection; cures and smokes suitable parts of them; 
keeps all these meat products clean and wholesome by careful 
handling under refrigeration, and distributes them by a thorough 
system of car routes and branch houses to cities, towns, and villages 
throughout the country. 


Not only that, but Swift & Company treats the world to two 
of its greatest delicacies—Swift’s Premium Ham and Premium 
Bacon —by careful selection from choicest animals and by ad- 
vanced methods in curing and smoking. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 


? 


June 24,1922 





Americas Blue Ribbon Sport Car 


PTLAY NES 


A blue ribbon attached 
to the steering wheel of 
theHaynes75 Speedster 
identifies the Speedster 
as America’s blue rib- 
bon sport car that is 
capable of attaining 
seventy-five miles an 
hour. Theblueribbon is 
fastened to the Haynes 
7p Speedster when it is 
shipped from the fac- 
tory, and signifies that 
the car has been thor- 
oughly inspected and 
tested. It certifies, too, 
that the Haynes 75 
Speedster is similar in 
every respect to the 
Speedster which was 
tested by Howard Wil- 
cox in his famous run. 


75 
SPEEDSTER 





When Howard Wilcox established the 
performance record for the strictly stock 
Haynes 75 Speedster, he demonstrated the 
worth of the high quality of steels and 
other materials used in the manufacture of 
this fast sport car. 


The mechanical reasons which enabled 
Mr. Wilcox to attain an average speed of 
seventy-five miles an hour, are the same 
which give any owner of a Haynes 75 
Speedster dominance on the road. 


With a car of such phenomenal power and 
stamina, only a very small portion of its 
capacity is employed in ordinary driving. 
This means that the Haynes 75 blue ribbon 


Tue Haynes AUTOMOBILE Company, Kokomo, Indiana - Export Orrice: 1715 


LY | 
The new, improved Haynes 75 blue ribbon two-passenger Speedster is equipped with 
individual steps and individual fenders, and two extra wire wheels. Wind deflectors, rear 


(Signed) “Howpy” Witcox 


Speedster will give more satisfactory ser- 
vice for a greater number of years than 
the car whose maximum power is re- 
quired for every day’s use. 


The liberal use of tested steels and drop 
forgings makes this car safe at the high 
speeds the Haynes 75 blue ribbon Speedster 
will naturally be driven by its enthusiastic 
owner. The blue ribbon award for speed, 
stamina, power, reliability and endurance, 
to the Haynes 75 Speedster, is a fitting 


°2395 


F. O, B. FACTORY 


75 SPEEDSTER 


¢¢ On Thursday, March 9, 1922,1 drove a strictly stock Haynes 75 Speedster 
over the Indianapolis Motor Speedway course at Indianapolis, Indiana, I 
attained speeds ranging from seventy-four (74) to eighty (80) miles an hour. 
The speeds were clocked officially by the Indianapolis Motor Speedway elec- 
tric timing machine. In my opinion, the Haynes-built 75 six cylinder engine 
is a remarkable stock motor. It has the necessary speed, stamina and get- 
away to meet the requirements of the most exacting motorist, and at topmost 
speed it showed a decided lack of motor vibration. It is the sturdiest and 
fastest stock sport car I have ever driven to date.) 





Howard Wilcox, internationally known 
racing driver, and winner of the Indi- 
anapolis Motor Speedway International 
500-mile classic. Mr. Wilcox has driven 
many leading racing cars of foreign 
manufacture, and several of the finest 
American stock cars, in tests and races. 


POWER,BALANCE, SPEED —a Mile in 48 Seconds 


tribute to the famous Haynes engineers 
who alone have the distinction and honor 
of designing and perfecting automobiles 
for more than a quarter of a century. 


The Haynes 75 blue ribbon Speedster is 
a strikingly beautiful car in appearance; 
its owners are deservedly proud of it. 


In its class it may unhesitatingly be said 
to be the greatest value possible. See it at 
the nearest Haynes dealer’s showroom and 
place your order at once, so that you may 
secure delivery in plenty of time to enjoy 
the Haynes 75 blue ribbon Speedster 
through the season. Descriptive literature 
will be mailed promptly on request. 


Broadway, New York City, U. S. A. 


© 1922, by T. H. A. Co. 





vision mirrors, windshield cleaners, exterior side cowl lights, and searchlight type head 
lamps are also furnished at no additional cost. 








Try This 
Shortcake 


2 cups GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 
4 teaspoon salt. 

2 tablespoons sugar. 

4 teaspoons baking powder. 

4 cup shortening. 

1 cup milk. 

1] quart raspberries. 

Sugar to sweeten berries. 





Sift dry ingredients. Cut in shorten- 
ing and add liquid. Spread evenly 
with spoon in greased cake tin. 
Bake in hot oven about 20 minutes. 
Sweeten berries to taste. Split cake. 
Use berries with juice generdusly 
between halves and ontop. Sprinkle 
with powdered sugar or top with 
whipped cream. Serve hot. 
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ASPBERRY Shortcake! Can’t you almost taste it 
now — hundreds of luscious, sun-ripe berries, half 
crushed between layers of tender, rich, golden 

crusted cake — wine-red juice trickling all over — puffs of 
whipped cream on top. 


Have some for dinner tonight! It’s so easy to make 
with the accompanying recipe — and oh, so good; for you 
know Go_tp MeEpat FiLour makes just as perfect short- 
cakes as it does bread, biscuits, doughnuts, cakes and 
pastries. : 


For other recipes and baking information, write the Educational 
Department, Washburn-Crosby Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Gotp MEDAL Fiour ‘Joo Good to be Cheap’ 
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